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PREFACE. 


A  T  n  :  ^I'l-  iian  the  FyBtematic  study  of  English  history  is  every  day  aUntct- 
i.\.  i-Lf  \t.f  TQtereBt  of  an  ever-widf^ning  circle  of  readers,  it  is  somewhat 
-cTiiii.k,..  .e  tiiBt  there  should  be  no  convenient  handbook  to  the  whole  subject 
' : '    '-  —  -It  I'-'.'ilication  is  an  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency,  so  far  as  it  can 

•  '  -II,  |.<'  -'  1>\-  a  work  which  is  intended  to  be  useful  rather  than  exhaustive. 
!■  1  !.-\r-  'ly  ]i  issible  that  everything  relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  subject 
-1  .i.'t  Ri'.l  so  ill-defined  as  tie  history  of  a  great  people  and  a  great  empire 

.'.1  V.  ii-  -  :led  within  the  compasa  of  eleven  hundred  moderate-sized  jiages. 
T.M  >^'n.,>!  -  of  a  concise  hiatorical  dictionary  must  be  content  to  make  a 
•■•'.  'r'on  I  I  the  materials  at  their  command.  Hie  present  work  is  not  an 
I-.  -■  !<-]  i',>.  )  od  the  editors  are  aware  that  many  things  are  omitted  from  it 
^'I'i':  .'  -'<■  i  ive  been  included,  had  its  limits  lieen  wider,  and  its  ain*  more 
'■-•■i-    it  ■  '.'■  t  they  hope  that  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  the  special  student 

■r  t'  I*  ii:  ■  ,.f  the  British  Empire,  will  find  this  volume  a  convenient  auxiliary 

''  '  .<  --.i-'  -i .  and  they  are  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate  that  it  will  fill  a  gap 
■'I.  ills  1  --ik-^dres  not  at  present  occupied  by  any  single  book  of  reference. 
1'  .-'loii'ii  •••■•  •  I  biography  already  eieist  in  abundance;  handbooks  of  dates,  and 
' !  ■■  ■nflo^-t  -.r-  common  and  familiar  things ;  manuals  of  English  history, 
r  I  -c-.'  ' 'I'i  . "UBtitutional,  of  oil  sizes  and  ^1  degrees  of  merit,  are  at  the  easy 
'  ';»  ,■■.  i  '  :  'In-  reading  public  ;  and  it  is  possible,  by  diligent  search,  t*  discover 
J  'rks  (111  llk^inh  bibliography,  and  even  on  the  bibliography  of  Elnglish  history. 
Bi^  i!*  a  giiiu  lOok  is  a  great  evil,  a  great  many  lHX>ks  are  aasurediy.a  greater. 
11"  ir.L.f  •■arr  X  student  cannot  be  expected  to  i-ead  his  history  J/iii^^f,  doKen 
'  .iii'i:i'-  ■■  •'.  -'orks  of  reference  at  his  elbow,  in  cane  lie  should  be'- ih."  flpubt  as 
'•"  *  I'lct.  •>.  nliould  require  to  verify  a  date,  to  gain  some  infonuKticAi  on  a 
■    li  .■•ut^,...il'  ;  oint,  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  sequence  of  events  at  one  of  the 

•  ivk'-it  c;  ,,>  annals,  or  to  find  out  the  suthorities  for  a  particular  period. 
f  J  J-  ■■da-f  .1      ok  which  should  give,  as  concisely  as  possible,  just  the  inforraa- 

'■'■I.,  '■I'tTHi  !.:  al,  bibliographical,  chronological,  and  constitutional,  that  the 
■'-■iiT  o;  l-;i,  :,■  h  history  is  likely  to  want,  is  what  is  here  attempted. 

I/i  ile<.Hi:i;  what  should  or  should  not  find  a  place  in  these  pages,  the  Editors 
■•-:-  ■^  I,  in}  u.  •  ^p  in  view  the  probable  needs  of  modem  readers.  Practical  oon- 
-i.-iiin-  h«s  };uided  them  in  the  somewhat  arbitrary  selection  they  have  been 
■■.r.i,-^..--  f  I.)  inake ;  and  with  a  view  to  this  end  they  have  not  hesitated  to  make 
•■■'  in  :j!,'l.t  :■>  angea  of  plan  which  suggested  themselves  in  the  course  of  the 
"k.  1.1  til  biographical  department  names  of  purely  personal  and  literary 
■  ■  -r'.'.-ir.  It  'V,  )een  omitted,  and  the  bic^raphies  have  been  written  throughout 
t  .1  t.iB  i.iit'irical  standpoint.  No  attempt  is  made  to  supplant  other  Diction- 
Bi-nfcde.-j.'j..i  ■Blely  to  biography;  but  the  reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  find  suflicient 
tnfonoation  about  every  prominent  personage  t<i  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  histo- 
nca]  studies,  while  the  references  to  authorities  which  accompany  all  the  mora 
importaat  articlea  will  show  him  where  to  go  if  he  desires  to  pursue  his  inquiries 
further.  In  the  older  "  Helps  to  English  History,"  such  ss  that  of  Heylin,  space 
^ual  to  the  whole  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  genealc^es  and  to  the  list*  of 
we  holders  of  public  offices  and  dignities.     In  the  present  volume  rda^Telj 
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little  space  is  given  to  these  subjects.  The  genealogies  of  the  great  &miiiea  and 
the  order  of  official  succession  are  very  fiiUy  worked  out  in  many  well-known 
and  easily  accessible  works.  A.  modern  student  is  likely  to  have  more  occasion 
for  the  aocounts  of  the  growth  of  English  institutions,  and  for  the  summariea 
of  great  epochs  in  our  history,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  country  with  foreign 
powers,  which  occupy  a  consldei^ble  portion  of  these  pages.  In  these  instoncea 
it  is  hoped  also  that  the  bibliographical  notes  supplemented  by  the  special  article 
on  Authorities  on  Ehqlish  History  (page  105),  will  be  found  of  considerable 
value,  even  by  those  who  can  lay  claim  to  some  historical  scholarship. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  aay  that  though  "  English  "  on  the  title-page  of 
this  work  is  to  be  understood  in  its  widest  and  least  exact  sense ;  and  though  the 
doings  of  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  Irishmen,  and  Welshmen  at  all  places  and 
periods  iwtlri  ett  farrago  libelli,  j-et  that  very  much  more  attention  is  devot«d 
to  the  history  of  England  than  to  that  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the 
Colonies.  Selection  being  inevitable  if  the  book  were  not  to  sacrifice  its  chi«if 
recommendation,  that  of  practical  utility,  it  is  felt  that  the  rule  adopted,  though 
illi^cal,  is  that  likely  to  promote  the  gi'eatest  oonvenienoe  of  the  great^t 
number  of  readers.  It  haa  been  thought  advisable  to  bring  the  book  down  to  our 
own  day ;  but  very  recent  events  have  been  treated  more  briefiy  than  those  of 
more  remote  periods,  and  only  those  living  and  recently  deceased  statesmen  have 
been  included  concerning  whose  right  to  figure  in  a  Dictionary  of  English 
History  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  For  obvious  reasons  no  articlts  on 
living  historians  have  been  given,  though  it  is  hoped  that  full  justice  ia  dote  to 
their  works  in  the  bibliographical  notes. 

To  save  space,  and  to  secure  somewhat  more  adequate  treatment,  it  has  olten 
been  thought  better  to  group  the  various  divisions  of  a  large  subject  into  one 
article,  rather  than  to  discuss  them  separately  in  a  nurabei'  of  short  ones.  Here, 
again,  the  rule  followed  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  But  a  reference  to  the  Index 
will  generally  show  the  reader  where  to  look  in  case  he  does  not  find  the  title  he 
is  in  search  of  in  its  proper  place  according  to  the  alphabetical  order. 

Such  merits  as  this  volume  may  be  found  to  possess  are  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  alileC  staff  of  contributors  who  have  given  it  their  invaluable  aid. 
To  all  -.rf  yiftm  the  Editors  have  to  tender  their  grateful  thanks,  for  many 
useful  |tiAg^iona  and  much  kindly  interest  displayed  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  they  have  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  Professor  Creighton  [ 
Professor  Rowley,  University  College,  Bristol ;  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Smith,  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Ojfoni ;  Mr.  Lloyd  Sanders,  M.A. ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Ashley,  B.A., 
and  Mr.  T.  A.  Archer,  B.A.  Their  special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Tout, 
MA.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  History  at  St. 
David's  CoUege,  Lampeter,  whose  assistance  throughout  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  who  has  constantly  and  most  kindly  placed  the  beUelita  of  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  modern  history  at  the  service  of  the  Editors. 
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ai'luded  betwaen  Louis 
and  UtRiry  III.  of  EngUnd,  after  the  abor- 
tive  attempt  of  the  Utter  to  teoover  the  pro- 
vincee  vluch  John  had  loat.  By  thii  treaty 
the  EniKlidi  king  relinquiahed  all  claimB  to 
Normandy,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Uaine,  and 
PoitoD :  bat  wHA  guaranteed  the  ponesdon  of 
Ouienne,  which  he  waa  to  oontiiiQe  to  hold  at 
a  fief  from  the  French  crown.  His  tforitlirie* 
in  the  aouth  of  France  were  to  be  further  in- 
creaaed  by  the  three  biahopric*  of  Limoges, 
Perigoeux,  and  Cahon ;  and  he  waa  to  reeaJTe 
from  Louii  a  grant  of  money  luffidait  to 
maintain  five  hundred  knig^ita  for  two  yean. 
The  text  of  the  tmtr  li  glTsn  In  Bjmar, 


Abbay.    [M< 


Abbot  (abbaa,  Utatally  "father")  waa  a 
title  of  itapeet  applied  in  early  timw  to  all 
iDOnkB,  but  wM  afterwarda  ■[wciflcally  re- 
ttricted  to  the  (uperior  of  a  monastery. 
The  abbot  was  elected  by  the  btethien  of  the 
monastery,  iubject  to  varying  and  ill-deflned 
ri^ita  ot  the  crown  and  the  bishop ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  as  the  position  of  abbot  was  one  of 
comparktimly  small  political  importance,  tra»- 
dom  of  election  waa  allowed  to  a  degree  Tery 
rareinbiahoprica,  and  the  power  and  inflnence 
of  the  ffreat  orders  freed  them  also  in  most 
cases  Trran  ntiscopal  jurisdiction.  Thus 
choMD,  the  abbot  held  office  lor  life,  onlem 
cantHiieAlly  deprired  by  tile  bishop.  In  the 
saltiest  days  ot  the  K«gfi«ii  Chnrch,  the 
Bbbota,libe  other  monka,  weravsry  commonly 
layrnen,  hut  later  it  became  usual  for  thism  to 
receive  priest's  orders ;  and  an  early  instimce 
of  a  tetim  of  presbrter  abbots  it  to  be  found 
in  the  great  foonuation  of  lona.  In  Ire- 
land, abbots  were  either  themselves  bishops, 
or  uaurpew  of  eissoopal  functionB.  In  the 
monastic  oathedrals  which  form  nch  a  peco* 
liar  teatore  in  Eogliah  Church  history,  the 
loBhc^  was  also  abbot.  The  power  of  the 
abbot  vatied  with  the  order  to  which  he 
beloiiged,  but  it  was  always  very  high.  In 
theory,  as  the  name  denotes,  it  was  paternal ; 
and,  m  early  times,  this  paternal  anihority  is 
the  muae  as  alMolute  power.  The  abbot  was 
Biar.- 1 


No  01 


it  of  ti 


_  ,    .   .  But  Bene- 

dictine ahbots  were  restricted  in  Tarions  ways 
by  their  obligation  to  observs  the  rule  o( 
their  founder.  The  piactiail  limitations  to 
tJkB  power  of  the  abbot  were :  [a]  Uie  frior; 
{b)  the  dfpifi  and  eeattnarii  chosen  by  the 
monks  ;  («]  the  geoeml  eltajitrr  of  the  monas- 
tery (by  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  the  abbot 
WHS  obliged  to  take  counsel  with  all  the 
monks,  janior  as  wbU  as  senior,  though  the 
final  right  of  devMion  rested  '•nth  him,  and 
not  with  the  brethren)  ;  {^  Vbe  iithop,  thon^ 
exemption,  after  the  1 2th  oentory,  generally 
took  away  this  check ;  (a)  the  mlvocaUa,  an 
influential  layman,  who  was  ai^iointed  owing 
to  the  inability  of  the  abbot  to  interfere  in 
person  in  dvil  aniU,  and  who  consequently 
largely  limited  the  power  of  the  abbot  over 
the  property  of  the  abbey  and  secular  matten 
generslly.  But,  with  all  these  deductions, 
the  abbot  held  a  moet  imposing  position.  As 
practical  landlord  of  a  1^^  district,  he  had 
much  social  influence  and  political  considera- 
tion. In  England  Che  position  of  the  abbot 
was  sqiecially  importaiit :  for,  introduced  by 
monks,  T'^E't«>'  Cluistianity  had  from  the  fint 
a  mooaatic  aspect.  Thus  half  the  English 
cathedrals  beoame  Benedictine  abbeys,  of 
which  the  canons  were  monks  and  the  bishop 
abbot.  As  manatee,  or  ns  king's  chaplains, 
a  few  abbots  sat  in  the  WitenagenKit :  and, 
after  the  Conquest,  many  ot  them  attended 
the  Qreat  Council,  as  holders  of  feudal 
baronies,  and  were  ranked  after  the  lords 
spirituaL  Under  the  early  Norman  kings, 
Norman  abbots  were  set  over  the  English 
monasteries,  and   in   many  oases  met  with 

They  orpiniaad  the  1 

ttrii^  than  before:    and  each  11 

found    a    home    in    England    during   the 

twelfth    and    thirteenth    centuries.      Boms 

abbots    were   called    mitnd,    because    they 

recaved  from  the  Pope  the  riglit  ot  wearing 

the  mitrs  and  othoc  vestmenta  proper  to  the 

e^soopal    ofBoa.      This    did   not,    howev^, 

wect  their  constitutional  position,  for  abbots 

were  summoned  to  Parliament    as    holdins 

baronies  under    the   crown.     Tbe    m^ri^ 
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abbots  felt  attendsnce  at  Porliaoient  to  be  a 
stiBm  on  their  resonnwa,  and  duiiii§;  the 
fourteenth  century  many  of  them  executed 
deads  daularing  that  thef  did  not  hold  their 
eatatea  by  aay  tenure  that  involved  the  duty 
of  parliameDlaiy  attoadance.  In  Edward  I. 'a 
model  Parliament  of  1296  there  were  preaent 
67  abbots  and  priors ;  but  this  numbor  rapidly 
declined,  and  in  1341  the  auinher  had  bucome 
27,  which  seems  to  have  remained  fixed.  The 
abbota  BummoQcd  in  HB3  may  be  meationed 
aa  showing  the  chief  amongst  the  body. 
They  were :  Pet*irborouD;h,  St.  Edmunds, 
ColKhaatar,  Abingdon,  Walthim,  Shrewsbury, 
Cimncester,  Ulouoester,  Westminster,  St. 
Albans,  Bardney,  Salby,  St.  Benedict  of 
Hulme,  Thomey,  EvealuuD,  Eamsey,  Hyde, 
Olsslonbury,  Malmesbiiry,  Ciowlani^  Battle, 
Wiochoombe,  Keading,  St.  Augiutina's,  SL 
Mary's  York,  and  the  priors  of  Coventry 
and  SL  John  of  Jerusalem.  As  the  average 
number  of  lay  lords  attending  Farliameat  was 
about  10,  the  proportion  of  27  abbots  was  large. 
The  monasteries,  however,  represented  the 
influence  of  the  papacy  as  igainat  the  biahops, 
and  vere  left  unmolested  both  by  pope  and 
king.  The  elections  of  abbots  were  rarely 
interfered  witii  by  the  ctoitd,  and  in  the  later 
middle  affm  abbots  did  not  take  much  part  in 
political  affairs.  They  were  chiefly  busy  with 
the  BdministrBtion  of  the  secular  business  of 
their  monasteries.  When  once  the  work  of 
civilisation  had  been  accomplished,  mooasti- 
eism  drifted  apart  from  the  genend  current 
of  national  life,  and  its  abuaee  became  in- 
oraaaingly  manifest.  The  religious  reformers 
found  litue  difficulty  in  calling  aUentico  to  the 
elothand  uselessnesaof  the  smaller  monasteries, 
and  in  1636  the  temporalities  of  all  that  did 
not  exceed  £200  a  year  were  given  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  the  king:  their  number  was 
oomputed  at  390.  The  greater  moaasteries 
followed  by  process  of  compulsory  auirender, 
and  by  1640  all  had  been  suppressed.  They 
took  no  common  action  to  avert  their  doom  ; 
the  abbota  in  the  House  of  Lords  did  not 
Tuse  their  voices  against  the  measure  for 
vesting  in  the  orown  the  property  of  monas- 
teries which  should  be  suppreued.  With 
the  disappearance  of  the  abbots  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  preponderance  of  lay 
over  spiritual  peers  was  established,  and  the 
subsequent  work  of  the  Beformation  of  the 
Church  was  rendered  more  easy.  L^y  abbots, 
or  advaeati  scel^Ua,  were  conunon  in  the  abbeys 
of  Irish  origin  from  the  Sth  to  the  12th  cen- 
turies They  were  commonly  the  descendants 
of  the  founder  or  of  a  neighbouring  lord,  and 
were  originally  the  lessees  of  the  abbey  lands. 
lu  Aom^  CBSes,  the  eoarb,  or  abbot,  chosen  by 
the  mouks  retained  his  spiritual  position,  but, 
in  temporal  matters,  he  was  quite  supsrseded 
by  the  admaUnt.      [CaTaBDEAi,;    Monabti- 

The  eodsaiasMesI  and  soctal  poridon  <jS  as 
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^.-lovning  nbbotii  are 

Bapan  on  tJu  i>i^«i,  M 

an.  JMwl,  by  Hi,  Baddon,  in  tha  Diet.  (/ 
(.'hru(i<.i>  in&s^iiiitt ,  Montalembart.  T^>  Jfnuti 
{If  Ilw  )FKt ;  Bad,  for  tha  Caltio  abbots,  Bkeue, 
IMxt  Ssotknil,  vol.  ii.,  and  d.  Seevei.  Xdsia- 
««.  [M.  C.J 

Abbot,  ChAKLSS.      [CoLCHBSI'Ba,  LOXD.] 

Abbot,  OsDuoB  (t.  1562,  i.  1633),  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury-,  1611^1633,  was  bom 
of  humble  parents  in  Guildford;  studied  at 
Balliul  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
fellow  in  1582  ;  was  elected  Master  of  Uni- 
versity College  in  1S97,  and  made  Dean  of 
Winchester  in  1699,  Bishop  of  LichSeld  in 
lS09,and  translated  to  theSee  of  London,  1610. 
He  owed  his  appointment  as  archbishop  (1611) 
to  his  union  of  Calvinistio  theology  with  a  de- 
sire to  maintain  the  authority  of  Lhe  crown  in 
ecclesiastical  matleiv.  tjuoh  a  position  coin- 
cided with  the  wLsbee  of  James  1. ;  but  Abbot, 
though  a  man  of  earnest  piety,  was  narrow- 
minded,  stern,  and  lacking  in  geniality.  He 
was  in  theological  i    " 


against  Calvinisi 

ness  was  shown  by  hia  detonnined  refusal  to 
oomply  with  the  wishes  of  the  king  in  for- 
warding the  divorce  of  the  Countess  of  Essex 
from  her  husband,  that  she  might  marry  the 
favourite,  Hobert  Carr,  Earl  of  Someraet. 
In  1621,atastag^unt  at  Bramzil  Park,  Abbot 
accidentally  shot  a  keeper.  This  raised 
Uie  queetioQ  amon^  canonists  whether,  in 
consequence  of  hanag  shed  blood,  he  had 
become  legally  incapaoitated  from  the  epis- 
copal office.  A  commission  of  bishops  and 
judges  appointed  to  determine  this  point  were 
divided  in  opinion,  but  advised  the  king  that 
it  was  desirable  tjiat  the  archbishop  should 
ask  for  pardon.  Though  Abbot  waa  greatly 
shaken  by  this  untoward  event,  be  s^  was 
bold  enough  to  express  his  disapproval  of  the 
Spanish  marriage  of  Prince  Charles.  On  the 
acceaaion  of  Charles  I.,  Abbot  found  that  his 
influence  at  court  was  gone,  and  that  Laud 
was  the  favourite.  In  1627he  incurredCharles 
I.'s  displeasure  by  manfnlly  refusing  to 
license  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Robert  Bibthorpe,  in 
favour  of  passive  obedience.  He  waa  ordered 
by  the  king  to  betake  himself  to  his  house  at 
Pord,  in  Kent,  and  there  remain  in  confine- 
ment, while  l^e  archbishopric  was  put  into 
t^e  hands  of  a  commission,  witb  lAud  at  the 
head.  He  was,  however,  restored  t«  some 
degree  of  royal  faronr  next  year ;  but,  sufief- 
ing  from  disease,  and  embittered  in  temper,  he 
was  helpless  against  the  influence  of  I^nd. 
His  last  years  were  spent  in  the  indolence 
of  sickness  and  despair,  and  hia  death  made 
way  for  the  nndisputed  power  of  his  livaL 
He  was  buried  in  Trinity  Chnrch,  auildford, 
where  bis  monument  still  icmaios.  Abbot 
waa  munificent  in  hia  benefactions,  and  built 
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■  bospital  at  Onildfoid,  which  bean  hia 
aune.  UewMS  worthyman,  but  had  neither 
knowledge,  large-heurtedneiB,  nor  tact  Buffi- 
i:ieat  for  hii  oBice. 

H«fIiTi,  Cvpriauu  Aiwliccnut;  SpalmAD'i 
AftlofU  In  ArelMittap  Abbot,  .■OW-,  Abbat'y 
ITiTnliH  ill  BaihiiorUi,  Hiitfnsal  Cotlictumi, 
vul.  1.  Bn  (iHi  Hook,  Um  ly'  th<  JroliMaliiiiit. 
vol.  T.,  new  Hiin.  Th.ie  u  &  good  DDRnit 
jn  tbe  luill  o(  UstvcTiitr  CoUege,  Otimi. 

IM.  C] 

Abbofct.    CoAilLES.        [TuiTEItSBM,  LoHI>.  ] 

Abdioatioii.    [C>h>wn.] 

Abd,  Tkokas  (if.  July  30, 1540),  chaplain 
to  Catheriiie  of  Arra^n,  Btrongly  opposed  the 
(livQicoof  that  princeSB;  and  was  attainted  for 
hU  ■bam  in  the  afiair  of  Elizabeth  Barton, 
Hod  found  guilty  of  mi^qirioion  of  treaaon.  He 
wo*   aDbaequently  imprisoned   and   executed 


Becachamp  T 


n  tte  Tower  of  London, 


, 1,  PisaAQB  Of.     In  1G03  Jamea 

Hamilton,  Majiter  of  Paisley,  grandson  of 
Jamea  HamiltoQ,  aeoond  £axl  of  Arran  and 
Doko  of  ChateUierault  [Doi'OLAf ;  Uaiiii.ton}, 
was  created  Baron  Abeicom,  and  in  lOOB 
Earl  of  Abercom.  John  James,  ninth  Earl, 
was  created  Uaiquis  of  Abercom  in  1790,  imd 
hia  nicceiiBur  Jamea  (i.  191t),  Lord  Lieutenant 
tit  Irelutd,  1866—68,  and  1874— 76i  was 
i-reated  Duke  of  Abc^^om  and  HarquiB  of 
Hamilton,  Aug.  10,  1S6S.  The  title  is  derived 
from  the  Cabtu  ofAbbhcouk  in  Linlithgow- 
shire, a  stronghold  of  the  Douglaaes,  taken  W 
Jamet  II.  in  the  Dooglas  re^llion  at  1456. 
Abercom  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  earliest 
1  Scotland,  and  of  a  I^idi 
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bira  atTnlUbody,  Clachmannanahira,  entereid 
the  anin  as  cornet  in  a  dragoon  regiment  in 
I734,a)idwBsgaBetted  to  a  colonelcy  in  1781. 
Be  had,  bowerer,  seen  scarcely  any  active 
Nrrioe,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the 
gOTOraiiHuit  while  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
aad  the  sympathy  hamanifeited  for  the  Ameri- 
canCalonies.  In  1793  hecommandedabrigade 
Boder  the  Doko  of  York  in  Holland,  and  was 
woonded  at  Nimeguen.  In  the  winter  of 
17M— 6  ha  showed  great  skill  in  protecting, 
sa  far  as  poanble,  the  British  forces  during 
Ihdr  disBStrona  retreat.  After  the  close  of 
this  expedition,  he  was  appointed  commander- 
ia-chicf  of  the  forces  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
retonedin  1797.  and  held  the  chief  command 
in  Ireland  dnrinir  that  and  the  following  year. 
There  he  abowed  much  talent  in  re-orgauiBiDg 
an  andisoipliaed  army,  as  welt  aa  statesman- 
like tact.  Thwarted,  however,  by  the  Iriih 
gOTcmment,  he  reluctantlj'  resigned  his  office, 


and  accepted  the  chief  command  in  Scotland, 
whence  he  was  called  to  aervB  again  in  the 
disastrouB  expedition  to  Holland  under  the 
Duke  of  York.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  to 
unnmand  the  expedition  against  the  French  in 
Egypt.  With  wonderful  skill  and  daring  he 
disembarked  his  forces  at  Aboukir  in  the  ftce 
of  Uie  French  army.  On  Mareh  21,  the  two 
armies  mat  near  Alexandria.  Abercroniby 
gained  a  complete  victory  ;  but  the  battle, 
which  saved  E^pt  from  the  French,  coat  the 
English  the  life  of  their  commander.  In 
aetmowledgment  of  Bir  Kalph  Abprcromb}*'t 
BCTvices,  lus  widow  was  created  a  Peeress  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  stylo  and  title 
of  Baroness  Abercromby  of  Aboukir.  The 
title  descended  to  her  eldest  sod.  Her 
third  son,  James,  Judge- Advocate- Oeneml, 
1827,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
1836—39,  was  created  Lord  DBnfcrmline 
of    DanfermTine    in    1339.        [AllxanDbia, 

Lord  Dnnfennllae,    Sir    S.    Alytrarvmibs :    ■ 
Mtmmr,  IMl  i  Aliacm,  Hiitorr  ef  Earopi. 

[W.  R,  8.] 

A1)BTt1»ti,  was  an  important  place  evrai 
before  ita  elevation  to  a  city  in  the  twelfth 
century.  It  was  mode  a  royal  bnrgh  by 
William  the  Xjon,  and  received  a  charter  fiom 
Robert  Bruce  in  1319.  The  University  was 
founded  in  1494  by  Bishop  Elphinstone,  and 
liariscbal  College  by  Oeorge  Keith,  Earl 
Harischal,  about  a  centcry  later.  They  were 
united  in  1860.  In  1336  the  greater  portion 
of  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  English,  and 
when  rebuilt  was  called  New  Aberdeen. 

Abardaai,  Pbbiuob  of.  In  I6S2  Sir 
John  Gordon  of  Haddo,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  was  created  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in 
the  peerage  of  Bcotland.  Qeorg^  fourth 
Earl,  was  made  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1813,  and  in  181S,  on  his  marriage  with 
I^dy  Catherine  Hamilton,  assumed  the  addi- 
tional Bumame  and  arme  of  Hamilton. 

AbOVdA#Il,    GlOHOB   HANILTON-QoiUKm, 

4th  Eaul  Of  (A.  1784,  d.  18Q0),in  1801  began  his 
diplomatic  life  as  attach^  to  Lord  ComwaUis  at 
Paris  when  engaged  in  negotiating  the  peace  of 
Amiens.    In  1 806  he  was  elected  a 


Napoleon,  and  in  this  he  was  highly  sucoossfol. 
He  followed  the  allied  armies ;  was  present  at 
Lntzen,  Bautzen,  and  Leiping ;  was  employed 
to  detach  Hurat  from  Napoleon ;  and  was 
the  colleagne  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Chatillon.  He  took  no  further  share 
in  public  life  until  1827—28,  when  he  was 
offOTed  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of 
lAncaster  by  the  Duke  of  Welbngton  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  shortly  after  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Foreign  OfBce.  In  this  capacity 
he  took  a  prominent  share  in  the  manAgement 
of  the  Greek  qnestion,  and  ttie  formation  of 
the  Hellenic   Kingdom,   recogniwd  by  tho 
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Porte  in  1820.  In  general,  howerer,  h«  waa  in 

farour  of  a  vdlixij  of  neutrality  in  continental 
qoostions.  He  iBCogniaed  Louia  Philiwe  im- 
mediately ;  be  refused  to  employ  the  Ediglidi 
power  to  diapoaaeM  Don  liiguel  of  the  orown 
oi  Portonl ;  and  he  Btroogly  objected  to 
the  Qnodruple  Alliance  which  Lord  Pal- 
menton  negotiated.  Hiafint  tennre  of  offic-a 
ended  in  1S30.  He  was  Colonial  Secretary 
nader  Sir  R.  Feel  in  1334-35.  and  Foreign 
Secretary  to  the  same  atateeniBii  in  1841. 
Be  aaiisted  in  carrying  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Ia«b  and  the  oomnierdal  refomia  of  Peel,  and 
OD  the  deatli  of  that  (tateeman  he  became  the 
acknowledged  head  of  hia  party.  When  in 
Bucceaaion  both  Whigs  and  Tonea  had  tailed 
to  carry  on  the  government,  and  there  was  no 
oourae  left  but  to  apply  to  the  Peotitea,  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  invit«d  to  form  a  government, 
1 852.  He  formed  a  coahtion  ministry,  em- 
bracing "  men  of  all  partiea,  from  the  extreme 
Tory  to  the  extreme  KadicaL"  It  waa  hii 
miafortnne  to  be  mot  by  the  complications 
in  foreign  politics  which  led  to  the  Crimean 
War.    it  was  thought  at  the  time,  and  the 

X'nion  has  been  frequently  ezpre«ed  ainco, 
t  a  greater  display  of  vigour  on  the  part 
of  the  ministry  might  have  averted  the  war. 
The  mismanagement  of  the  campaign  oom- 

Sleted  the  unpopalarity  of  the  mimatry. 
m  January  25th,  186S,  Hr.  Hoeback  moved 
for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  itata 
of  the  army  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Un 
the  motion  being  carried  Lord  Aberdeen  re- 
signed, and  during  the  remainder  of  hia  life 
took  no  further  share  in  public  affairs.  In 
his  home  policy  Lord  Abenleen  represented 
the  advanced  section  of  the  ConservatiTea, 
regardinff  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  I^wa  aa  advantageous 
meaaum  rather  than  as  necessary  evils.  In 
forei^  politics  he  waa  the  advocate  of  the 
principles  of  friendship  with  foreign  powers, 
and  non-intervention,  which  he  perhaps  at- 
tempted to  Bpplj-  too  indiscriminately.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  "the  travelled  thane,  Athmian 
Aberdeen,"  of  Byron's  Enfliih  Bardt  and 
Scotch  Rtvinetr;  was  an  accomplished  scholar, 
specially  learned  in  Hellenic  antiquities. 

it  policy  and  ndnlnlAtrvtEorx  of  Lont  Aber- 

cw,    wna    the    name 

„    .-.        .-.       -. :  clergjTuen  of  Abrar- 

deen— John  Forbes,  Robert  Bacon,  Aleiandar 
Boea.  William  Leslie,  Alexander  Scrogie, 
and  James  Sibbold— who  itrenuonsly  oppooed 
the  compulsory  administration  to  all  persons  of 
the  oath  to  preserve  the  Solemn  L^gue  and 
Covenant. 

BfBldHw,  Mfauifolf,  i.  gs,   ko. ;  and  Buiton, 

Hwi.  it/atoOaA,  Ti.  oap.  Ina 

Ab«g«TeiU7,  PnRAOB  or.    Nov.  2S, 

1892,  WiUiam  Beauchaimj  waa  sammoiied  to 

Parliament  by  writ  as  Lord  Berm^'enny  or 

Abergavcmny.      The    peei«g«    passed   to   a 


branch  of  tbe  Neville  bmily  on  the  m „_ 

of  Sir  Bdwajd  Neville  (seixind  son  of  Balph 
Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  Joan, 
daughter  of  John  of  Qauoi]  with  Elinbetb, 
heiri^se  of  Richard  Beaucbamp,  Karl  of  Wor- 
ccater.  Boron  Bergavenny.  Ueoi^e,  fifteenth 
BaroD,  waa  created  Earl  in  1TS4,  aud  William, 
fifth  Ear!,  waa  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
Marquifl  in  1878.      [NavtLLa.] 


in  a  cooaptracy  with  £ 
of  Suffolk.  He  was,  however,  soon  restored 
to  libertv,  and  eventually  came  into  great 
favour  with  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 
During  the  Cornish  revolt  of  1497,  it  WM 
partly  owing  to  Lord  Abergavenny's  local 
influence  that  the  insurgents  met  with  no 
encouragenient  from  the  people  of  Kent. 

AlMxnvanay,  Henbt  Nevills,  4th 
Bason  ifi.  1587),  who  was  aunposed  to  favour 
the  insurgents  in  1654,  finally  declared  for 
Mary,  and  defeated  the  rebels  at  Wrotham 
Heath  (q.v.).  He  waa  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners at  the  trial  of  Mary,  Uueen  of  Hoots, 
in  1586. 


e 


Abhozrer*  (1679),  was  the  name  given 
to  the  adhenmts  of  thJa  court  party,  who,  on 
na  heiog  Meannted  to  the  king,  praying 
summon  Parliament  for  January,  1680, 
signed  oount«r-petitiaQS,  expressing  abhor^ 
nmM  for  those  who  were  attempting  to  en- 
croach on  the  royal  prerogative.  [Set  Psn- 
TioNSKs.]  It  is  said  that  the  names  Whig 
and  Tory,  as  party  designations,  were  flrst 
used  in  the  diapntea  between  the  Petitjonera 
and  Abhnrrera. 

Bumgt,  Bidnnr   of  Sii  Own  Tinu,  11.  2S8i 
BaplD,  HM.  of  Xr>a.  IL  711:  Xacwlvr,  BM. 

Abingdon  Abbey  Clinnti^loi  Thi,  is 

a  well-preserved  rfcrtrd  which  narrates  tha 
history  of  the  great  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Abingdon.  It  oitends  from  the  fonndatton  of 
the  abbey  in  675  to  the  acceadon  of  Bicbard  I. 
in  11S9.  It  is  speciaRy  naefal  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  aodai  history,  on  the  relations  of  the 
clergy  to  tbe  laity,  on  the  state  of  society  Iw- 
fore  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  on  the  details 
of  the  changes  produced  by  that  event. 


Abiaffdon,  PiSBitos  of.  In  1572  %r 
Henry  Norria,  who  was  ambaMador  to  Francs 
the  prei'ediag  year,  and  son  of  the  Sir 
Henry  Norrii  beheaded  in  loSfl  for  aUt^ed 
cnrninality  with  Anne  Bolem,  was  created 
Baron  Norris  of  SyecoCe.  de  was  the  father 
of  the  distinguished  militarj'  commander.  Sir 
John  Norria.  Hia  gmndton,  Francis,  was 
created  Earl  of  Berkshire  in  IS20,  but  died 
the  seme  year,  and  the   Berkshire   pen^a 
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eipiied.    The  Noiria  peersH  descended  by 

the  female  line  to  Jameg  Bsrtie,  vho  wu 
created  Eorl  of  Abia^fdon  in  1682.  Thia 
noblemui  commanded  the  Oifordabire  Uilitia 
■goiiut  the  Duke  o(  Uonmouth  on  the  letter's 
invasion  of  England.  He,  however,  opposed 
James  U.'t  action  in  religiouB  matters,  ttnd 
was  the  liiBt  English  peer  to  join  William. 

JkMBgtac,  Jakba  Bcablbtt,  Lobd  lb.  1769, 
d.  1844),  the  Mcond  son  of  Robert  Scarlett 
of  Jamaica,  alter  gaining  great  reputation  ai 
■n  advocate,  entered  ParliameDt  in  1H18  aa 
mwobOT  for  Pelarboroijgh.  Ha  resisted  the 
plaiiB  of  Castlersa^fh  aud  Vansittart  for  in- 
avaei  taiatioa,  and  supported  Romilly  and 
Ifackintoeh  in  their  attempts  to  aiaeliorate 
the  Penal  Code.  He  alau  unsuoucBsfully 
endsBTOured  to  bring  in  a  bill  (or  omenii- 
ing  the  Poor  Laws.  In  1B27,  vhen  Mr. 
Catming  aonght  the  assistance  of  the  Wlups, 
Mr.  Cicarlett  became  Attorney- General.  He 
now  gndoallv  drifted  over  to  Conservatism. 
He  i«taii)ed  nia  office  under  Lord  Ooderich, 
and,  on  the  dinminml  of  Sir  Cbarlea  Wetbetell 
by  the  Dnke  ot  WelUogton,  took  office  again 
nnder  the  latt^*.  In  1830  he  resigned  with 
his  paitr.  In  1834  he  was  nude  Chief  Baron 
l^  Sir  B.  Peel,  and  tatted  to  1 
Toas,  Tkt  JiulfM  ^  Aigloiid. 
Xttiantion  Oath^  Tkb  (ITOl),  was  a 
^edge  (rf  renunciation  ol  the  exiled  Stuart 
dvnadj,  eiacted  from  time  to  time  afbir  the 
ICevolntion  of  1 088.  It  first  appears  in  1 690, 
embodied  in  a  propoaed  "  Act  for  the  further 
iwnritj  of  hn  Hajostj's  person,  and  for 
eitingtiiBhing  the  hopes  of  the  pretended 
Prince  af  Walea,  and  all  other  pretenders 
■nd  their  abettors."  Every  penon  who  held 
any  office,  civil,  military,  or  spiritnal,  was  to 
solemnly  abjoie  the  exiled  king;  the  oath  of 
abjniHtion  might  be  tendered  by  any  justice 
of  the  peace  to  any  subject  of  their  Majesties; 
and,  if  it  were  refnaed,  the  recusant  might 
be  seat  to  prison,  to  lie  there  as  long  as  be 
continued  obstinate.  The  inSuence  of  Wil- 
liam causod  this  bill  to  be  rejected,  as  well  u 
a  lees  sereTe  measure,  impoeing  a  declaration 
on  oU  office-holders  that  they  would  stand  by 
William  and  HaryagsinstJameBand  James's 
adherenlA.  In  the  last  year  of  the  reign,  after 
Louis  21 V.  bad  acknowledged  tlie  Pretender, 
it  waa  again  inwodocid  in  the  "  Act  for  the 
futber  secnrity  of  bis  Majesty's  person,  and 
the  saooession  of  the  crown  in  the  Protestant 
line."  After  a  long  debate  in  the  Commons, 
the  abjuration  oath  was  made  compulsory ; 
bat  the  provision  was  only  carried  by  a 
1.  William  gave  his  awent  to 
I  his  death-bed.  On  tbe  ac> 
mof  Anna  a  new  Act  was  passed,  aj^Iy- 
O  the  new  reign.  The  oath  *«8 
•lien  freely  by  the  Toriea,  and  even  by  noted 
Jaeofaiteo,  the  Pretender  baviiig,  it  was  aid, 

d  that  effect  to  hia  adherent*. 

'  n  of  the  union 
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t^titioned  against  it,  but  without  result,  ' 
ill  was  subsequently  re-introduced  on  the 
acoeeaion  of  Uuorge  I.,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
0ldPretender(lT6S).  The  oath  wsa  not  finally 
abolished  until  1868.  "The  definition  of 
persons  required  to  take  the  Abjuration 
Uath,"  wys  Ur.  Burton,  "  is  an  attempt,  and 
a  SDCCSsaful  attempt,  to  exhaust  the  gentry 
and  the  edumled  community."  It  includes 
the  holders  of  all  public  offices,  members  of 
the  univeraiCies,  and.  all  teachers,  clergymen, 
and  legal  practitioners;  and  u  a  genial 
remedy  of  omissions,  the  oath  might  be 
tendered  "  to  any  person  or  persona  what- 

Bumat,  EM.  f/  \'t  Osn  Ttnu :  Borton,  Biifa 
o/QuMA  Ainti  B^aohope,  Brio*  ofQuttn  Armti 
jftimnlw,  H«. ./  Bnj.  [L.  C.  S.] 

Abjuntioa  Oa.th  Ibr  OooUasd,  Ths 

(1662),  waa  impoeed  on  all  persons  holding 
public  ollice,  and  consiated,  among  other  abju- 
rations, of  a  declantion  that  the  Covenant  and 
Leagoe  "  ore  of  themselves  unlawful  oaths, 
and  were  taken  by  and  imposed  upon  the 
snbjecte  of  this  kingdom  agninst  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  liberties  o(  the  same."  The 
oath  was  modified  in  1716,  when  it  become  a 
simple  dechuation  □(  allegiaece  to  the  Han- 
over settlement  and  a  lenunciation  of  the 
Btuarts.     [Covbnakt.] 

Abfunitloii  of  tlis  Smlm,  was  the 
oath  to  quit  the  country,  which  might  be 
enfon^  on  any  person  guilty  of  felony  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary.  Such  a  person  was  bound  to  leuve 
the  kixigdom  within  thirty  days,  and  if  he 
returned  be  might  be  put  to  death.  The 
practice  was  abolished,  in  company  with  the 

frivilege  of  ssnctuary,  by  James  I.,  (np.  28. 
Sakctvakt.]  Bv  a  atatttte  passed  in  the 
3Sth  year  of  Kliiabeth,  Piotestant  Dih- 
santers  who  had  failed  to  attend  divine 
service,  and  Roman  Catholics,  might  be  com- 
pelled to  abjure  the  realm,  and  if  they  refused, 
or  returned  without  license,  they  wore  ad- 
judged felons,  and  might  be  hanged.  Dia- 
Bcnters  were  relieved  of  the  nBCuaeity  of 
abjuration  by  the  Act  of  Toleration  ;  but  SO 
far  as  regards  Roman  Catholics,  it  was  not 
finally  removed  from  the  Statute  Book  tiU 
1791. 


■-■] 
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jwing  to  the  partial 
chanicter  of  the  coDquest  of  Ireland,  early 
became  the  crying  evil  of  that  conntry.  In 
1331,  Edward  III.  called  on  all  absentees  to 
follow  bim  to  Ireland  and  defend  tbair  estates. 
^Vhen  LiMiel  of  Clarence  went  out  in  )3ei, 
the  some  demand  was  made.  In  1374,  too, 
they  were  called  np  to  go  in  person  or  send 
anbstitatee.  The  first  statute  on  the  aubjeot 
waa  paased  in  137S  in  an  English  Parliament, 
otdering  all  proprietwa  who  w«>e  abesntMa 
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to  contribute  two-thirds  of  their  mexns  to  the 
defeoce  of  Ireland.  In  1413  all  Inshmen 
were,  with,  the  same  objoct,  ordered  to  leave 
Engl&nd,  and  were  excluded  from  the  Inns 
of  Court.  In  Henry  VI, 'b  reign,  legislation 
against  absenteeism  was  hIso  frequent.  James 
11.  in  1689  summoned  all  abBenteea  to  join 
him.  Under  George  I.,  absenteeiflm  having 
much  increased,  in  1729  aa  ubsentee-tax  of 
fuar  shOLings  In  the  pound  was  imposed  on 
all  money!  paid  oat  of  Ireland ;  but  tbe  king 
being  allowed  to  grant  exemptions,  it  did  not 
do  much  good,  lu  1T6T,  this  law  was  re- 
newed, and  the  oiemptionB  done  away  with, 
or,  at  least,  ooly  maintained  for  members  of 
the  royal  family  and  distinguished  officers. 
Bat  an  attempt  to  iacreaso  the  tax  in  1TT3 
had  to  be  given  up,  owing  to  the  opposition  it 
aroused  in  England.  In  1783,  a  like  attempt 
failed  in  Ireland.  In  1T9G,  an  absentee-tax 
was  defeated  in  the  Irish  Parliament  by 
English  in9ueni»,  and  after  that  no  such 
measure  was  mooted,  though  the  evil  con- 
tinued to  incresM.  In  1779,  Arthur  Young 
estimated  the  amount  of  rent  annually  sent 
out  of  the  country,  at  £732,000. 

Almoit  Arerj  Irish  historian,  statflnnaD,  and 
soonomiiit,  h^i  had  ■omflthlnir  to  Bftr  cm  tho 
■□bjeot  of  Bbsentaelsm.  Ths  raada  will  flnil 
..   __. .  ._     _. J   length,    In  Fioade. 


IM  StiUt  Bf  Iralaiul.  im 

AbyBsiuiui  Expadition,  Thh  (I8G7). 
Theodore,  King  of  Abyssinia,  fancying  that 
he  was  slighted  by  the  British  Goremmeot, 
who  had  rofused  to  assist  him  against  tho 
Egyptians,  had  seized  and  impnsoned  in  his 
fortress  of  Magdala  all  tho  British  subjects 
within  his  reach.  Among  others  was  Mr. 
Cameron,  British  Consul  at  Maflnowah.  An 
embassy  was  sent  to  the  king,  headed  by 
Ifr.  Kassam,  British  Assiatant-Reeidont  at 
Aden,  to  expostulate.  The  mission  was  at 
flrst  well  received  and  cajoled  by  the  crafty 
king,  but  eventually  seized  and  imprisoned 
with  the  rest.  Lon!  Stanley's  remonstrance 
being  disregarded,  war  was  declared.  It  waa 
waged  from  Inilia,  and  the  expedition  wsa 
despatched  from  Bombay  in  the  winter  of 
1867  under  Sir  Robert  Napier.  The  cam- 
paign was  conducted  under  difficulties,  which 
arose  from  the  varying  nature  of  the 
cllmato  and  tho  natural  impedimante  of  the 
ground.  The  difficult  task  of  transporting 
the  military  stores  and  artillery  in  a  country 
where  roods  were  unknown,  and  which 
bristled  with  lofty  and  rugged  mountains, 
wss  performed  with  complete  snccese.  The 
'»KK»Be-e'ephnnts  were  especially  useful,  and 

Sreatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  expe- 
ition.  Little  Tesistanm  was  experienced 
from  the  natives.  There  were  one  or  two 
straggling  skirmislies,  and  a  wild  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  the  reckless  brarery  of  the 
Abyssinians  proved  ineffectual  against   the 
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serried  mataea  of  the  English  bayonets,  and 
the  deadly  fire  of  the  English  artillery. 
Theodore,  at  last,  sent  back  all  the  pnsoneis, 
and  offered  to  treat.  Napier,  however,  refused 
to  listen  to  any  terms  short  of  a  total  surren- 
der, and  to  this  the  king  refused  to  agree. 
He  shut  himself  up  in  his  citadel  of  Magdala, 
which  was  perchecl  upon  a  lofty  rock,  and  de- 
fended not  only  bj-  the  natural  difficulty  of  the 
ascent,  but  also  by  walls  of  great  thickness, 
and  gateways  strongly  fortified.  The  Eng- 
lish, with  great  bravery,  surmounted  the 
difficulties  of  the  ascent,  forced  their  way 
through  the  gate  at  the  top,  and  fought  from 
post  to  post  till  the  position  was  won. 
Theodore  was  found  dead  inside  the  gate, 
slain  by  his  owd  hand.  The  town  and 
toTtrees  were  destroyed,  and  within  a  week 
the  troops  were  on  the  sea  returning  home. 
Sir  Robert  Napier  for  hig  aervicee  was  created 
Lord  Napier  of  llagdala,  wiUi  a  pension, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

A^^ajHa.       [NoTA   ScoTtA.] 

Ascord,  Ths,  ii  the  name  given  by  some 
Scotch  writere  to  the  IVeaty  of  Leith  (q-v.), 

Aof0,  or  St.  Jean  d'Ackb,  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  anciently  called  Ptolemais,  is 
connected  with  three  episodes  in  English 
history  : — (1)  Thk  Sibok  of  Ache.  In  June, 
1191,  Richard  I.  arrived  before  the  town, 
which  had  already  been  besieged  by  tho 
Crossdurs  for  more  than  two  years,  with  the 
loss.  It  is  said,  of  over  120,000  men.  A  series 
of  assaults  was  immediately  made  on  the 
town,  hut  theee  were  seriously  impeded  by 
the  attacks  of  Saladin  on  the  Christian  lioee. 
At  length,  however,  tho  garrieon  offered  to 
treat ;  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their  lives, 
and  (Joly  12]  the  Crusaders  marched  into 
the  town.  (3)  Ths  Defence  op  Acni.  On 
March  16,  1799,  Bonaparte's  Egyptian  army 
appeared  before  Acre.  The  town  waa  held 
by  a  Turkish  garrison,  under  Ynaauf  Fnsha, 
aided  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  commanded 
the  English  squadron  in  the  roads,  and  a 
lYench  engineer.  PhUippotenai,  who  had 
once  been  a  school-fellow  of  Bonaparte.  Ani- 
mated by  these  leaders,  the  Turks  held  out 
with  great  bravery  for  sixty  days  of  open 
trenches ;  and  on  May  20  the  French  were 
compelled  to  retreat.  "  That  miserable  fort," 
as  Napoleon  called  it,  was  thus  the  means  of 
causing  his  Syrian  expedition  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  his  great  projects  of  Oriental 
conquest  to  be  altogether  hopeless.  Alluding 
to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  he  is  said  to  have  fre- 
quently remarked :  "  That  man  made  me 
miss  my  destiny."  (3)  The  BoHBAitliKBNT 
or  ACKS,  Nov.  3,  1840.  After  the  refusal  of 
Mehemet  All  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the 
Quadrilateral  Alliance,  1840,  a  combined 
Anatrian,  Turkish,  and  British  squadron  (the 
latter,  consisting  of  6  llne-of-bsttle  ships, 
and  10  smollei  vessels,  commanded  by  Admiral 
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Sir  R.  fitopford)  •ailed  to  th«  coast  of  Sfiu, 
asd  bomb&nled  Acre,  vtiich  fell  in  total  ruins 
after  enduring  a  tremeiulaua   fire  for  three 

Act  of  Paxliuasut.  [Statvii.] 
Aoton  Bnrnal,  Pahuahknt  of  (1283), 
was  the  name  given  to  ana  at  the  aewJons  of 
Edward  I.'s  great  council,  reinforced  probably 
by  the  merchants  who  had  preriougly  met  in 
tfie  Parliament  at  Shrewabu^.  The  preeence 
of  to  majiy  repreaentativee  of  the  commercial 
elnases  wai  taken  advantage  of  hy  the  king  to 
iaaoe  the  oidiuance  known  aa  the  Statutt  of 

*.!■».».»  St.  (i.  62i,  d.  7<M).  Abbot  of 
lona,  was  converted,  while  on  a  miaaion  to 
Aldfrid  of  Nortbumbria  in  688,  to  the  custom 
tA  the  Koman  Charcb  with  regaid  to  the 
observuice  of  Easter— a  conversion  which 
embroiled  him  in  diapates  with  the  monks  of 
lona.  In  692  he  attended  the  Synod  of  Tua, 
and  sacceMfolly  ur^ed,  on  part  of  the  Irish 
Church,  the  necessity  of  conformity  to  the 
not  of  the  Church.  Between  the  year  68S 
and  his  death,  Adamnon  wrote  the  Life  af  St. 
Cuiuiia,  a  work  which,  although  containing 
Bame  elements  of  legend,  still  comprises  a 
good  deal  of  valosble  historicnl  information. 
He  also  wrote  a  work,  Dt  Situ  Terra  Sancta. 
forbca,  Kslnular  si*  On  BttMiA  BmU.  The 
Utt-^BL  (MmlawHsditadbJDr.  Bmv«  In 
1837  tar  tHe  bisli  AreluKilogicarSwiiMr. 
Aduui,  JoHH  (t.  1735,  d.  1826).  second 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  a  lawyer 
in  Boston,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
mounrM  of  the  colonists  to  defend  their 
lights  against  the  English  Oovemment.  In 
the  Philadelphia  Congresa  of  1771  he  was  dele- 
gate for  MoaBachaaetta,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  "  Continental  Confpees  " 
of  1776.  In  this  assembly  he  advocated 
immediate  and  vigoTons  hostile  measores 
against  the  mother  country,  being  convinced 
t&t  any  farther  attempts  at  reconciliation 
were  h<^)ele«.  Adams  was  a  skilful  practical 
lawyer,  as  well  as  an  earnest  student  of  the 
phikMOphy  of  politics  and  jurisprudence; 
and  much  of  the  shape  which  the  national 
and  stata  constitutions  assumed,  as  well  as 
the  carious  basis  of  speculative  legal  theory 
on  which  the  acts  of  the  earlier  oongresaes 
were  grounded,  was  largely  due  to  his  in- 
fluence. He  was  a  declued  opponent'  of 
the  "  pure  democncy,"  advocated  by  a  large 
•eetion  of  the  American  leaders,  and  favoured 
the  system  of  Kovemment  by  double  cham- 
bers and  "checks  and  balances,"  which  was 
often  stigmatised  as  aristoclBtic.  In  1777  he 
was  sent  as  diplomatic  agent  of  the  new 
government  to  Paria,  and  for  the  greater  [>art 
of  the  next  tan  years  was  engagedin  political 
and  finriTi^iil  missionB  to  the  conrts  of  France, 
Holland,  and  England.  On  hia  return  to 
America  in  1788  he  was  chosen  Vice-Preadent 
of  the  Union,  and  was  immediately  involved 


in  the  hitter  party  contests  between  the 
federalists,  who  followed  Hamilton,  and  the 
republicans,  who  were  now  led  by  Jefferson. 
In  1797  Adams  was  chosen  President  by 
a  slight  and  doubtful  federalist  majority. 
His  term  of  c^ce  was  not  altogether  a  suo- 
cesaful  one.  The  southern  federalists  were 
only  lukewarm  supportere,  and  the  repub- 
licans bitterly  assailed  him  in  public  and  pri- 
vate. Like  Washington,  Adams  held  to  the 
{rinriple  of  neutrality  in  tbe  contort  between 
'lance  and  the  other  European  stales ;  but 
this  made  him  very  unpopular  with  the  power- 
ful body  of  republicans  within  the  States.  In 
the  presidential  election  of  1801,  Adams  was 
defeated  by  Jefferson,  and  retired  from  public 
life  amidst  a  storm  of  very  undeserved  obloquy. 
Adams  was  a  voluminous  writer  of  polibMl 
and  quasi-political  treatises,  and  his  wM'Idi 
are  very  valuable  for  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  views  end  principles  which  actuatM 
one  large  section  of  the  founders  of  the  United 
States. 

F.  Adams,  lifi  and  Wtrla  of  JdIm  Aiami,  10 
vols.,  BoitDB.  IBSOj  J.  Q.  and  C.  T.  Adams, 
Li/i  a/  J.  .Adam^  a  Tolg..  IBTl ;  Ju«d  Bjiarka, 
IhjAomoUc  Cffrr«n«lid«ii0l  </  tu  ^mtr,  Sfpolll- 
tiin;  Galiot,  IfuhHigtgn.  [S.  J.  L.] 

Admu,  Bauubl  {i.  1722,  iJ:  1803),  a  dis- 
tant relation  of  John  Adama,  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Boston  "Oaucna"  Club,  and 
took  a  considerable  part  in  founding  similar 
associations  elaewhere.  He  was  one  of  the  flnt 
to  appose  the  measures  by  which  the  English 
Parliament  attempted  to  raise  revenue  nom 
the  trade  of  the  American  colonists,  and  he  did, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  man  to  ronae 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  open  resist- 
ance. In  American  politics  he  was  by  no 
means  a  devoted  follower  of  Washington, 
and  was  in  many  respecta  an  opponent  of 
the  federalist  constitution.  In  1797  ho 
retired  from  the  governorship  of  Uassa- 
chusetts,  when  the  federal  partT  wotO  pre- 
dominant. It  is  in  a  (probably  spunous) 
speech  of  Samnel  Adams,  printed  in  London, 
and  purporting  to  have  been  delivered  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, August  1,  1770,  that  the  famous 
phrase,  "  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  ia  applied 
to  England.  The  speech  was  translated  into 
French,  and  Bonaparte  probably  borrowed  his 
use  of  the  appellation  from  it. 

W.  T.  Walls,  W  tf  BamMl  Aiami,  BMton, 

ises. 

AflamiA",  Patrick  (J.  IfilS,  d.  1G91), 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  educated  in 
France,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  1573,  when 
he  entered  the  ministry.  In  1676  he  was  one  of 
the  commissiomers  employed  to  settle  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  soon 
alter  was  appointed  by  the  Begent  Horton 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  His  lite  thence- 
forward was  a  long  course  of  opposition  to 
the  Presbyierian  party,  who  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity  of  taking  proceedings  against  him, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  him  excom- 
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maiucated,  and  deprived  of  the  reTenoes  of 
bu  see,  ao  that,  it  u  a&id,  bit  last  yean  ware 
pataed  in  actual  want.  He  waa  the  author  of 
a  poetical  vernon  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
other  TorkB  in  Latin  vene. 


AddiafftoHi  Hishv,  Viacount  Bidmouth 
{b.  IToo,  d.  1844],  the  eon  of  Anthony 
AddinKton,  Lord  Chatham's  family  phyatdan, 
wna  called  to  the  Bar  abimt  the  nine  time  U 
Pitt,  whoae  intimate  friend  be  waa.  By  Pitt 
he  woa  penuaded  to  leave  the  Bar,  and  to  tnni 
his  attention  to  political  Ufa.  He  was  ocoonl- 
in^flr  Tetumed  to  Parliament  as  member  for 
Devizeii,  and  soon  beiame  conapicuouB  as 
a  devoted  follower  of  Pitt.  In  1TS9  he  vaa 
elected  Speaker,  and  presided  over  the  Houae 
until,  OD  Pitt's  reaiKnation  in  1801,  be  woe 
invited  by  the  king  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration. It  was  very  feeble,  and  would 
scarcely  have  lived  a  month  if  Pitt  had  not 
for  a  time  given  It  his  protection  and  adviro. 
Addington's  ministry  was  chiefiy  lignalised 
by  the  conchision  of  tlie  treaty  of  Amiena ;  but 
when  Pitt  withdraw  his  support,  the  Qtter 
weaknesB  of  the  Cabinet  became  very  dear, 
and  Addinglon  was  forced  to  moke  way  for 
Ub  former  leader.     There  was  now  a  com- 

rte  breach  between  the  two,  and  Ad- 
gton,  who  had  been  created  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  attacked  Lord  HelviSe,  and 
thiongh  him  the  Prime  Minister,  with  great 
rehemeace.  After  Pitt's  death,  Addington 
became  President  of  the  Conndl  in  the  Ch^n- 
villo  and  Fox  administration.  In  the  minis- 
try of  Perceial  and  the  Duke  of  Portland 
he  had  no  place ;  but,  when  Lord  Liverpool 
came  into  office  in  1812,  he  was  appointed 
Home  Secretary.  In  this  position  his  repiea- 
■ivo  policy,  end  the  hostility  he  showed  to 
popular  movements,  made  him  remarkably 
unpopular  with  the  nation  at  large ;  but  he 
maintained  his  post  for  several  years,  until  he 
reragned  it  to  Sir  Robert  Peei,  1SZ2,  after 
which  he  took  hot  tittle  share  in  politics. 
His  administration  has  been  described  by 
Itlacanlay  as  one  which,  in  an  age  pre- 
eminently fruitful  of  parliamentaiy  talents, 
contained  hardly  a  single  man  who,  in  par- 
liamentary talraita.  could  be  conaideTed  as 
even  of  the  second  rate.  "  He  was,"  the 
same  writer  eaye,  "miivertally  admitted  to 
have  been  the  best  speaker  that  had  sate  in 
the  Chair  sinoe  the  retirement  of  Onslow. 
But  natnrs  had  not  bestowed  on  him  very 
vigorous  faculties,"  and  his  long  oocnpation 
of  the  Chair  had  nnfltted  him  for  the  task 
of  bending  an  administration. 

Psilew,  irft  and  Cermpintimtt  tf  Lirril  Bid- 
nntk,  ^1  BtanlunH.  XM  ef  Pm;  BoasaU, 

[W.  E.  8.] 
Addison,  Joseph  (b.  1072,  d.  1719],  was 
the  son  of  the  Reverend  Launcelot  Addison, 


afterwards  Dctm  of  Lichfleld.  Joseph  Addison 
was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  and  Uag- 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  where  his  IaIxq  com* 

C'tions  gained  him  considerabla  reputation, 
was  e^ted  to  a  fellowship  in  1699.  8oon 
alter  leaviog  Uzford,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Chsrltf  Mont^pie,  Eorl  of  Halifai, 
and  subaequentlv  with  Lord  Somers,  through 
whose  influence  he  received,  in  1695,  a  pension 
of  £300  a  ve&r.  In  1699  be  left  England, 
and  travelled  over  France  and  Italy,  until 
the  death  of  William  in.  In  1704  bis  Cam- 
paign, a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
written  at  the  request  of  Qodolphin,  was 
highly  successful,  and  at  once  brought  it« 
author  into  note.  Henceforth  his  rise  was 
rapid.  He  became  Commissioner  of  Appeals. 
Secretary  to  the  Legation  at  Hanover,  and  in 
1708  Under-Secretary  of  State.  In  1708  be 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Lost- 
withiel.  In  the  autumn  of  the  »me  ye«r. 
Lord  Whartoo,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Iro- 
land,  appointed  him  his  Chief  Secretair  and 
Keeper  of  the  Records,  From  Ireland  Acfdison 
sent  his  contributions  to  the  Taller,  the  Brst 
of  the  periodical  publications,  which  his  friend 
Steele  projected.  With  Ht«ele  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  new  htemry  school  of  the 
Essayists,  who  introduced  into  English  Prose 
a  remarkable  simplicity  and  parity  of  stj-le, 
and  in  whose  light  and  graceful  publications 
modem  periodical  literature  had  its  source. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Whigs  in  1710,  Addison 
was  dismissed  from  oUice.  During  the 
Qeneisl  fUection  he  contribnted  some  vio- 
lent party  papers  to  a  poUtical  ioninal, 
entitled  the  ff'At^  framiwir.  InMon^,  1711, 
the  Spiotalor  appeared,  under  the  condoct  of 
Steele,  and  during  the  years  of  its  existence 
(March,  1711— Dec.,  17H),  Addison  was  the 
principal  contributor.  In  1713  Addison's 
tmgedy,  Cato,  was  put  on  the  stage.    Political 


igbly  successful,  both  with  Whigs  and 
Tories.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  Addison  was 
made  Secretary  to  the  Lords  of  the  Regency. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  again  became 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  In 
1715  he  published  the  Fretlialdtr,  the  best  of 
bis  political  writings.  The  next  year  he  mar- 
ried the  Dowager  Coanteae  of  Warwick,  and 
in  1717  became  Secretary  of  State.  But  bit 
health  was  (ailing,  and  his  marriage  was 
tmhappy.  Ho  finally  quitted  office  in  1718, 
wiUi  a  pension  of  £1,600  a  year.  In  1719 
his  defence  of  the  Peerage  Bill  involved  him 
in  a  quarrel  with  Steele,  whom  he  attacked 
in  a  party  journal  called  the  Old  Whig.  This 
was  the  last  of  Addison's  literary  eSorta.  He 
died  June  17,  1719,  and  was  buried  in  West* 
minster  Abbey.  Addison's  importance  in  the 
poUtical  history  of  England  is  not  great,  though 
he  bald  high  office,  and  his  personal  career  was 
remarkably  sncceaifol,  even  for  an  Hg»  when 
literary  merit,  aided  by  a  certain  amount  ol 
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iafliienti»i  pfttronage,  was  frequently  a  paas- 
port  to  veoUi  and  power.  In  Paj'liaQieut 
he  ma  a  uloat  meniber,  and  aa  Secretary 
of  State  be  was  not  purticularlj'  Bocceasful. 
In  piindplea  he  vai  a  itriut  Whig  of  asome- 
vbat  narrow  cast;  and  in  the  schiam  vhjch 
took  plaoe  in  1717  it  is  notable  that  he  sup- 
ported the  "old  Whiga,''  Sunderland  and 
KUnhopa,  against  Oie  more  prograwive  section 
of  the  partjr  whith  Walpole  bcRded.  It  is  as 
an  esasyiiit  that  he  won  his  title  to  fame, 
thou^  hit  piriitical  wtitinga  are  valnablB, 
■a  exhibiting  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
the  earlier  Whig  stateaman  of  the  Kevo- 
lution  school,  Bet  forth  with  the  skill  and 
finish  of  a  consmnmate  liter&ry  artist. 
Hia  chief  poUtical  writinga  are  TAt  iVwamt 
SImtff  thi  War  {1101),  The  Trial  a»d  CoH- 
rictiui  «/  Count  Tariff  (1T13],  and  the  Fnt- 
McUtr  (1716—16);  and  his  oontributiOQS  to 
the  Wkif  Sxmmiittr  (1710)  and  the  Old  Whit 
(1719). 

>•  Wnti  of  AddluB  vara  pabllsfaed  In  lii 


■.with  » 


If  HiHAj 


■  RDOd  lAf* 

.  Tba  fiDKHu  ohuaetsr  at  AdrtisoD, 
iiBdw11wiiaiBe«<At»oas,in  Po|m-|  Xudtli  ta 
Or.  AAMuKi,  and  Xaoukr's  aoMWM  ot  tba 
nWfODS  betwem  AddJaun  lad  StHle  In  lite 
tarns  OB  lU  L^t  ami  rrittegi  «/  Addum, 
•lewcUkumi.  [8.  J.  L.] 

Addled  Parliamnit,  wss  the  name 
given  to  the  Parliament  which  sat  from 
April  S  to  June  7,  1SI4.  No  Parliament  had 
li«^  sammoned  siBce  1606 ;  but  in  16U  the 
condition  of  the  finances,  and  the  unwilling- 
ncsa  of  the  people  to  pay  the  Custoins  levied 
bj  the  king  wiUiout  £be  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, made  it  eeaential  to  assemble  one. 
JuDM  hoped  that,  by  employing  "  under- 
takers "  or  intermediariec,  between  himself 
and  the  Commons,  he  might  obtain  a  con- 
siderable  grant  in  return  for  the  renuncia- 
tion of  some  small  portions  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. Bnt  when  Porlinment  met,  it 
showed  itself  determined  not  to  giant  any 
Buj^liea  until  the  king's  claim  to  levy  Customs 
had  been  surrendered.  Finding  that  the 
Commcms  persisted  in  their  determination  to 
make  redress  of  ^rieyances  precede  grants  of 
supply,  James  <^iMolTed  Parliament  before  a 
single  statute  had  been  f)aated,  and  committed 
the  leaders  of  the  oppontioa  to  prison. 

AddrMtBMi  to  til*  Cxowu  are    (1) 

from  Parliament,  (2)  from  the  people. 
(I]  Since  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  Parhament 
has  exercised  the  privilege  which  it  inherited 
from  tiie  Great  Council  of  the  Baronage, 
of  freely  offering  its  advice  to  the  crown, 
and  demanding  tiie  abolition  of  gnevanoea. 
Keaily  all  the  l^pxlation  of  the  fourteenth 
eentory  is  based  upon  the  petitions  of  Parlia- 
ment. Fnim  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the 
petitiooa  and  addresses  began  to  aanme 
the  fcvn  of  actual  statutes,  and  were  tailed 


bills.  In  later  history,  Fariiament  asserted 
its  right  to  address  the  Crown  (m  subjeota  of 
wider  policy,  such  as  the  settlement  of  the 
succession  under  Elisabeth,  and  recomnwm- 
dations  to  the  queeu  to  marry  (1662  and 
1966),;  whilst  advice  on  qucAtions  of  peace 
and  war  has  often  been  tendered  to  the 
Crown  by  Parliament.  Thus  the  House  of 
Commons  presented  a  remonstrance  agaiost 
the  continuance  ot  the  Amerii-an  war,  and  on 
receiving  an  unsatisfactory  answer,  declared 
that  it  would  "  consider  as  enemies  to  his 
Majesty  and  this  oountry  all  who  should 
by  any  mesne  attempt  the  further 
'  iffenaive  war  on  Qie  continent 
the  pmpoae  of  reducing  the 
revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force." 
Addressee  to  the  Crown  are  always  moved  in 
both  Houses  in  answer  to  the  Soyal  Speech 
at  the  beginning  uf  the  Sesaioo;  and  ths 
Debate  upon  the  Address  has   become  the 


proeecutioi 


formal  opportunity  for  approving  or  chullong* 
ing  the  Hioistcrial  policy  pot  forward  in  the 
Koyal  Speech.     (2)  Addr«wea   from   indivi. 


duals  have  been  (^er«d  1«  the  king  from  the 
earliest  times,  usually  in  the  form  of  ptititious 
for  pardons,  or  redress  of  private  grievaooes ; 
and  though  these  petitions  were  Subsequently 
usually  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
wiue  occasionally  laid  at  once  before  the 
aovereign  himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
petition  of  the  clergy  in  13ti.'  The  piadice 
of  addressiiig  the  Crown  on  political  mstten 
had,  however,  no  precedent  until  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  (1640^,  and  in  1662  was  restrained 
by  an  Act  against  tumultuous  petitioning. 
In  1679  the  Whig  petitions  for  the  assembling 
of  Parliament  were  met  on  the  port  of  the 
Tories  by  counter-addresees  from  the  Ab- 
horrera  (q.v.).  la  1701  petitions  were  pre- 
sented, praying  for  the  dissolution  of  Farlta- 
■nent,  and  again  in  1710;  whilst  in  1784 
numerous  addreasas  to  the  king  set  forth 
that  the  people  were  willing  to  support  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  preroeative.  llie  constitutional 
oharacter  of  the  addresaes  of  1710  were  sup- 
ported by  a  vote  uf  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  affirmed  "that  it  is  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  people  of  England  to  petition  or 
address  the  king  for  the  calling,  sitting,  and 
dissolving  Parhamenta,  and  for  the  redreaaing 
of  grievance*."    [CnuwN  ;  PaTrnons.] 

For  the  praotloe  snd  prooednrfi  obserred  la 
AddresH*  bom  Puliament,  sea  Hay,  Lou  bJ 

Bliap.ii-U.,BiidC«ut.Hi*l.;  Stobba, 

;  HaUam,  Cwit.  Hul. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

Adsu,  an  important  military  position  on 
the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  1839,  and,  in  spite  of  various 
attacks  made  upon  it  by  (he  Arabs,  has  over 
since  remained  under  Briliah  rule.  Its 
position  gives  it  a  great  importance  as  a  oool- 
mg  station  for  the  Indo-European  steamers. 
Aden  is  governed  by  a  Ecsident,  and  forms 
part  of  the  Bombay  presiilsnay. 


CiHut,  SM.; 


zed.yGOOgle 


,  QuBM  {i.  1782,  d.  1B49),  the 

daughter  of  Oeorge,  Dolce  of  Saxe-Memiugen, 
WBB  mamed  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  ISIS. 
On  the  ooceMiOQ  of  the  Duhe  of  Cloreitce  lu 
Wiinam  IV.,  a  hill  «iu  passed  [Eioenct 
B11.1.B]  appointing  her  Keg^nt,  in  cue  any^ 
child  of  the  king's  succeeded  him  duriag- 
minority.  She  scrupulokuly  Bbetained  from 
interfering  in  politica ;  hut  in  Bpite  of  this, 
the  diasolution  of  the  Melbourne  Cahinet  in 
1834  was  attriboted  to  her  influence.  After 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  her  lite  was 
chisBj  spent  in  vorlm  of  charity  and  benevo- 

Aflolww  of  LOimuiI  (i-  1103)  was  the 
second  wife  of  Henry  I.,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  1121.  She  survived  her  huabtuid, 
and  snbeeqaeotlr  nunied  William  de  Alhini, 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  Howard. 

A4)ntatorB,  Tbm  (sometimes  erroneously 
etyled  Agitatert),  weie  reprssentatires  elected 
hy  each  regiment  of  the  Boundheads  in  1647, 
to  act  in  ooncert  with  the  officers,  in  com* 
pelling  Parliament  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  anny  before  diebaniling  it.  They 
presented  a  petition  to  Parliament,  in  which 
they  complained  of  "the  ambition  of  a  few 
men,  who  had  long  been  servant*,  bat  were  de- 
generating into  tyrants."  The  Parliament, 
finding  it  impossible  any  longer  to  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  Demands  of  the  army,  tent  a 
committee,  connsting  of  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
Skippon,  and  Fleetwood,  to  head-quarters 
to  pacify  the  soldiers.  But  the  army  muti- 
nied, Beixed  the  money  iuteoded  tor  their 
pay,  and  expelled  the  officers  whom  they 
suspected.  Un  May  39  a  great  meeting  of 
Adjntators,  under  the  authority  of  Fairfax, 
was  held  at  Bmy  St.  Edmunds,  and  a  ren- 
deETOus  of  all  the  troops  called  at  Newmarket. 
On  June  2  the  army  leaders  sent  Comet 
Joyce  to  remove  the  king  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Parliament.  This  having  been  done, 
on  June  10  a  great  rendazvons  of  the  army 
was  held  at  Triploe  Heath,  near  Cam- 
bridge. Here  the  army  refused  to  accept 
the  conditions  of  Parliament,  demanded  the 
dismissal  of  eleven  of  the  most  ohnoiious 
Presbyterian  leadara,  and  began  to  march  on 
London.  On  the  approach  of  the  army  the 
eleven  withdrew,  and  the  Independents  bn- 
e  for  a  time  the  majority  ia  the  House. 


IS  and  others  came  onto  the  House, 


5 lacing  of  the  London  militia 
the  PreBbvterians.  There- 
upon the  army,  which  had  been  encamped 
close  to  London,  entered  the  city  [August  8) 
and  again  expelled  the  eleven  members.  The 
power  was  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
army,  and  the  Adjutators  were  busy  holding 


iding  veogea; 


nthek 


Cromwell  and   the   offioeis  b^nn  to  grow 

and  when  some  of  the  regiments  showed 
signs  of  acting  independently,  vigorous 
measures  were  taken,  one  of  the  ringleaders 
shot,  and  others  placed  under  arrest.  LIl- 
bume  and  others  attempted  to  revive  the 
Adjat»tan  in  1649;  but  the  attempt  was 
frustrated  by  CromwelL     [Ciu)i[wu.i. ;  Faik- 


-^J 
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Admind,  Thb  Loan  HioR,  was  one  of  the 

great  officers  of  State  who  was  specially  c<Hli- 
oemod  with  the  government  of  the  navy  and 
the  administration  of  maritime  affairs.  The 
name  is  derived  from  an  Asiatic  word  corres- 
ponding to  the  Arabic  ..i^iMc,  and  the  Turkish 
£ntr.  a  commander  or  general;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably adopted  by  the  English  either  directly 
from  the  Saracens,  in  the  course  of  the  later 
Crusades,  or  from  the  Sicilians  or  Genoese. 
The  flist  person  to  whom  the  name  "  Admiral 
of  England"  is  certainly  known  U  have 
been  given  was  William  de  Leybonme,  who 
was  appointed  in  1286,  though  we  hesir  of 
the  appointment  of  an  officer  called  "  custos 
maris"  from  time  to  time  under  the 
Norman  and  earlier  Angevin  kings.  During 
the  14th  century  and  the  early  years  of  the 
16th,  there  were  frequently  two  Admiiats, 
of  Uie  North  and  the  West  respectively. 
From  1404  till  1632  there  was  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  Lord  High  Admirals  of 
England,  whose  duties  were  not  only  to  act 
as  Naval  Commanders-in-Chief,  but  also  as 
Ministers  of  Marine  and  Preeidents  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty.  In  1632  the  dnties 
of  the  office  were  entrusted  to  a  commiauon 
of  the  great  officers  of  state  ;  and  under 
the  Commonwealth  naval  afFairs  were  man- 
aged by  a  Committee  of  Parliament,  and 
^terwarda  tj  Cromwell.  After  the  Itostora- 
tion,  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  wm 
hold  by  King  Charlea  II,,  and  by  James, 
as  Duke  of  York  and  as  King,  and  by  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  the  husband  of  Queen 
Anne.  Since  1708,  however,  the  office  has 
always  been  in  commission,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  period  (May,  1827 — Sept., 
1828),  when  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  after- 
wards King  William  IV.,  was  Lord  High 
Admiral.  B^  the  Acta  2  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  2, 
and  1  Geo.  iv.  c.  00,  the  authorities,  juris- 
diction, and  powers  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
were  vented  in  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty.  The  chief  of  these  commis- 
sionen  is  styled  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. In  modem  times  he  has  become 
practicalty  sole  and  responsible  Minister  for 
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which  tcoded  to  giive  the  mininer  more  un- 
divided coQtrol  Kad  Teaponsibility.  The  Fint 
Lord,  oho  is  genenll)'  a  ctviliao,  ie  a<- 
tieted  by  the  three  Naval  LonlB,  ooe  Civil 
Lmil,  and  the  Secretaiy  to  the  Admiralty, 
who  baa  charge  of  financml  iind  pBrliamentaiy 


Tha  title  of  Admiku.  hat  alao  been  naed 
continwHudy  nnce  the  13th  centmy  to  deaig- 
Date  the  hi{;he«t  grade  in  the  Boyal  Navy ;  but 
it  doea  not  appear  to  have  come  into  general 
naa  inthiaBenae  till  the  latter  part  of  the  16tb 
oentDry.  There  were  formerly  three  clasaea  of 
Admirala,  those  of  the  B«d,  the  ^"hite,  and 
the  Blue  iquadroiu,  but  thia  diatinction  waa 
aboliahedinia64.     [Navi.] 

Lou  EiSH  ADBikiu. 
WmiHB  d*  Lajbounw,  or  Letboni,  la  a^lsd 

■t  tlia  AiaemUT  at  Bnwa  Bth  Munli, 

IS  Ed.  L.  AiwHTtOm  MarZ  AnMa  .  .  UM 
Jobs  da  BotaCoTt,  Adraiial  al  tLa  Moith  ; 

WflBuD  da  LalbBjs.ldmlml  at  ID*  SootH  UM 
Jofak  da  IMio  Caiopo,  or  Bfianohamp,  coiiatd- 

tatod  Hlah  AOmlnl  c«  boib  ^mt   ud 


MrKaliA  da  Sptrmall 

SlBhaid  Tita^Uu,  I^I  of  Amikdal 
Xdwaid  ol  Kntlaod,  aftarmnla  of  Albanuiile, 


a  of  Jolukof  vam 
ttHorthm,  yftau 
m  Penqi,  Earl  of 

it  Caaatat,  W^  Stewaid  < 
laltaksof" 


DoTMt  (aatonl 
Hbrh  Admiral  of 

Irlah  naeta    UBS 


-_ r,  Dnka  of  Bedford,  an 

Baarj  IT 1 

Jeba  HoUand.  Daka  of  Entar,  eostUtiitad, 
tocatharwith  hla  aon,  Admirala  of  Bag- 

rnUim  da  U  Piria,  Haiatiia  ud  Eul  of 


Kdwurd  EoviiTd  (altamrda  Data  of  ITor- 
tolk) 

Tboeiaa  Howard  (bnUur  ol  tlie  abora,  afta- 
warda  ]>aka  of  Horfelk)      .... 

Banrr.  Daka  of  KlidimoDd 

Wmiaai  FHawilUam,  Earl  of  Sonttumptoa    . 

Joha  BdwI,  Lord  Buaal 

JebBDadlcr       ...... 

Load  Tboaiaa  Oarmonr 

Jaka  DadlBT,  bri  of  Tanri^ 

Edavd,  Lofd  CUntOD 

WHUaa  Howaid  of  EBb 

Xdmrd.  Iiord  CUntoB 

Clarlaa,  Lord  Hovnnt  at  Efflugluun 

Gaorft,  Itaika  of  Br-"—" — 


William.  Daka  of  Clar«»        .        .  {£^tS_{S 
Tnen  Lobd*  or  Tia  Admiku.it. 

PifnaaBoHrt 1673 

BliHeoniJaiwn ia7> 

DaolalFbch  (altamrda Ballot fottingliaD)    1680 


T,  TlwBBnt  FalUand 


ADthonj  Til 
Edward  BaaL_..  . 
Ednrd,  Earl  of  Oiford  . 
John,  Bu-l  of  Bridgewatar 
Edmird.  Earl  ot  Oifaid 


Ikrl  of  Strafford . 

Edward.  Earl  of  Oxford     . 
Jamaa,  Earl  ot  Berkalaj    . 
Vbconnt  Toninston  . 
BIr  Cbailea  W*«r      . 
Daalal,  Eari  ofViiuilHlMa 
John,  bake  ol  Badford 


Oeorga.LordAaaoD 17S1 

Rldiud,  liail  Tenpla ITGB 

¥.tI  nf  TTInnlirtiM I7E7 

LordAnaoD IVB7 

Oeorge,  Bad  ol  HaUbx 1761 

Oeorse  Or«BTilla 17>1 

Earl  of  Saadwlck 17a 

John,  Earl  ot  fivmont 09 

Sir  CbarW  Sanndan 1766 

Sir  Edward  Hawk« 1766 

Earl  of  aandwloli im 

Aonitni,  TiaaoDnt  Eeppal      ....  17V1 

Bkiliard,  Viacoont  Howe    .  .   Jaa.  10,  I78S 

TiaooDDt  Eappal AprU  10,  ITSt 

TlKonnt  Howe Dae.  31,  I78B 

Jobn,  Earl  nl  Chatham ITSB 

Oeam,  Earl  Bpanaar 17M 

JataD.BanatA,  TiDMBt IBOl 

BaBir.LordHalvlla ISOi 

Cbariaa.  Lord  Baitaam ISuB 

CharlaaOrar 1806 

Thomaa  OranTlIle 180S 

Hdu-r,  Lord  HuliTaTa lOT 

Charlea  Torks 1806 

Bobart,  Lord  KahiUa ISll 

Sir  Jama  Oraham 1816 

Oeorca,  Lord  AodUiaid IBSi 

Philip,  Earl  de  OrsT 1834 

Lord  AnoUand April  Si,  ISU 

uUbwt,  &rl  of  HlatD  .  Sapt.  U,  18SB 


Edward,  Eari  td  EUanbaroBch , 


airBBl 


l>uka  of  NorBhnmliariaiid  . 

SItJ.  Orabam     . 
Sir  Cfaailu  Wood 
p>lr  JohD  PsUn^lOB    . 
Edward,  Dak*  of  = * 


Faklacton. 


1877 


«^^  H.  Smitb 

Tbomaa,  Earl  of  Hortlibrook     ....     i^ 

Admindty,  Court  of,  ia  tha  Court  of 

the  Lord  High  Admiral  in  his  judicial  capa- 
city. The  early  admirtila  and  tuiltidaM  fnoru, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  I.  onwarda,  had  the 
prarogativa  of  judging  on  all  diapntea  betweon 
merchanta  and  sailors,  and  on  offencea  com- 
mitted OD  the  high  aeaa,  out  ot  the  joiiadic- 
tion  ot  the  Common  Law  Courta.  Theie 
privilegea,  and  the  way  in  which  the  admiral 
and  bu  deputiea  naed  th 


zed.yGOOgle 


Tesi>ec(  ptiid  by  the  Adnuralt]'  judgea  to  the 
Ciril  I^w,  provoked  the  jetuoiuy  of  the 
Common  lawyers,  and,  in  13  Rich.  II.,  a 
Htatnte  wu  pawed  strictl;  limiting  its  proce- 
dure to  mutters  trajiBacWd  on  the  aeai,  and 
this  Bt&tute  was  enforced  by  one  ptuaed  two 
yean  later.  When  there  wa<  a  Lord  High 
Admiral  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court 
wai  generally  appointed  by  him ;  when  the 
ofEce  is  in  commiuion  he  ii  appointed  hy  the 
OrOwD.  The  crimioal  juriadiction  at  the  Ad- 
miralty Coart  IB  now  no  longer  e)ierci«ed, 
and  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas  are 
tried  at  common  taw.  By  an  Act  of  the  raign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  all  such  offences  were  ta  be 
tried  by  oommissioaerB  of  oyer  and  tenniner 
nnder  the  gnat  seal,  and  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land.  When  the  Caotial  Criminal 
Court  was  established  in  1B34,  the  judges 
were  authorised  to  decide  on  oU  offences  com- 
mitted  within  the  j  uri«dIction  of  the  Admi. 
lahy.  He  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is 
imporlAnt,  and,  by  3  and  4  Vict.,  o.  66,  co— 
prehends  all  causes  ariidng  oat  of  questii 
of  the  title  to  or  ownership  of  veaaeU,  ms 
time  contracts,  Halvage,  and  cases  of  collieiong 
and  damages  on  the  high  seas.  By  the  Judi- 
cature Act  of  IS73,  the  Admiralty  Court  was 
united  with  the  Court  of  Probate  and  Divorce 
to  form  One  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature.  At  the  breaking  out  of  war,  a 
oommisaion  is  issued  to  the  judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  constituting  him  president 
of  a  Prize  Court,  to  decide  as  to  what 
is  or  what  is  not  lawful  prize.  Property 
captured  from  the  enemy  is  held  not  to  have 
ab«olut«1y  ceased  to  belong  to  its  former 
owner  till  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  a 
Priae  Court,  The  proceedings  in  this  court 
are  supposed  to  be  conducted  according  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  the  decisions  of  its  judges, 
and  notably  of  Lord  Staweli  during  the  early 
yaais  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  form 
Teiy  important  contributionB  to  international 
law.  Courts  of  Vice- Admiralty,  having 
analogous  poivera  to  the  Admiralty  Court, 
are  eatabliahed  in  most  of  the  British  colonies. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  colony  is  ez-qficio 
jndge  of  this  court,  and  there  is  an  appeal 
from  his  decision  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Admiealty 
ConET  for  Scotland  retained  its  separate  eiis. 
tenoe  at  the  union,  though  the  Scottish  Lord 
High  Admiral  was  abolished.  In  1831  the 
Scrtch  Admiralty  Courts  were  abolirfied,  and 
their  fonctiona  entrusted  to  the  Courts  of 
SeBuou  and  Juirticiory.     [Navy.] 

FortheawlyhijrtorioftlieAamiialtT.tliotwt 
■nthorltr  ia  tin  Illodi  Bool:  i^  1k>  ^dntroUv.  ■ 
moat  important  E:n]lectkoD  of  doaumeuta  be&nnf 
OB  the  lulilHt.  chiell;  In  the  \Aa,  ud  Itth  oen- 

* — ■ '■"  "--  -  'imbU  pirfiooBof  SirTmvBTS 

fariM,  1871,  ic.    Se» 


Tirlea  In  tb 
EdJtor'a  ir> 


tiuucHpt  or 


also  B jmat'i  Fmim  i  Fapn'  if  anal 

i  TrtaUM  on  tft<  Sm  La«,  ITM; 
J.  £iuin,  MaTiKnu  ZMoiolwia,  1748;  Sir  aairia 
Nloolu.  BMdru  itf  tJM  SnluA  Btrt!  Knight's 
Foliltcal  Cielopadia,  art.  Admlia)^  ,  ud  Ste- 
phana' CmiMiUdriM  «  tfca  Lmh  af  Bnabini, 
[S.  J-  L.] 

Admonitioii.  The,  1SB8.  A  book  en- 
titled •■  An  Admonition  to  the  Nobility  and 
People  of  England  and  Ireland,  concerning 
the  ^esent  wars  made  from  the  execution  of 
his  Holiness'  sentence,  by  the  high  and 
mightie  King  Catholike  of  Spain,"  was 
issned  by  Onlinal  Allen,  in  order  to  advo- 
cate the  Spanish  invasion  of  England,  and 
to  declare  the  Papal  sentence  of  excom- 
munication againat  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  docu- 
ment full  of  gross  and  offensive  attacks  on 
the  Queen,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  indecent  political  libels  that  have 
ever  appeared.  The  effect  of  the  Admonition 
was  to  disgust  not  only  all  Protestants,  but 
alee  a  great  many  Catholics.  The  style  is  so 
unlike  the  usual  manntr  of  Cardinal  Allen  that 
it  hae  often  been  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
the  Jesuit  Parsons ;  bot  whoever  was  its  real 
author,  it  was  signed  and  acknowledged  by 
Allen. 

Bnmet,   BiM.   irf  tin   Kffonutiaii ;   Strrpe. 

-"-  "   -  '■JtW 


m.  Hi.,  pt.  i,  p.  7i 
r,  H»l.,offti».,*fi.« 


withk; 


Se>.  J.  Mendbvn,  ISli^ 

Admonitioii  to  Furliamettt,  Thb, 
1 672.  the  work  of  two  nonconformists, 
named  Field  and  Wilooi,  was  presented  to 
Parliament  by  Tnomaa  Cartwright.  The 
object  of  tbe  pamphlet,  which  was  written  in 
a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  defiance,  was  the 
complete  abolition  of  episcopacy.  A  second 
"admonition"  was  also  pnbli^ed  by  Cart- 
wright (who  was  supported  by  Leicester),  and 
spread  over  the  country.  An  elaborate  answar 
wa»  written  by  Archbishop  Whitgitt,  and 
Field  and  Wilcox  were  committed  1«  New. 
gate. 

Bee  StmM.  Jiuulj  0/ Iha  B^onHoKim,  and  £<ft 

Adziut  IV.,  Pops  {d.tire.  1100,  d.  1169), 
was  the  only  Englishman  who  has  occupied 
the  Papal  chair.  His  name  was  Nicholas 
Broakspoare.  He  was  bom  at  I^ngley  in 
Hertfordshire,  studied  in  France,  enlared  the 
monastery  of  St.  Rufus  in  Provence,  of  which 
he  became  Abbot.  In  114S  ho  was  created  a 
Cardinal,  and  sent  ai  papal  legate  to  Norway. 
In  1164  he  was  chosen  Pope.  His  papacy 
was  disturbed  by  the  attempt  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  whom  he  succeeded  in  arresting  and 
executing  (I15G).    Adrian  is  memorable  i~ 


Hohenstaufen  emperors.  In  English  history 
his  chief  interest  lies  in  the  famous  bull  in 
which  he  granted  Henry  II.  the  sovereignty 
over  Ireland.  The  Bull  op  AnKiAM  IV„  with 
regard  to  Ir«laiid,  was  issned  in  accoi^anoe 
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Ada  ( 

vilh  the  idea,  commonly  held  thionghoat  the 
middle  age*,  that  the  fabuloas  "  donation  '* 
of  Coottantme  had  included  a  gift  to  the  bqc- 
cetwn  of  St.  Peter  of  aU  the  iilands  in  the 
world.  In  I15S,  on  condition  of  the  pay- 
ment of  Fetet'a  Pence,  the  Pope  iuued  a,  hull 
vbich  hAuded  over  the  aovereiguty  of  the 
island  to  Henry  II.  The  enterioiBe  vaa 
prompted,  it  waa  itated,  by  "  the  ardour  of 
faith  and  love  of  reliKioi^i"  and  tfaaie  is  in- 
deed no  doubt  that  &e  lasity  of  the  Irish 
clergy,  and  the  looseneaa  of  the  connection 
with  Borne,  bad  mach  to  do  with  the  eager- 
Dtoa  with  which  the  Pope  acceded  to  Ueiiry'a 
reiiDeet  for  the  bull. 

WilUuB  of  NvvbniT,  0.  oh.  0 !  WiU.  of  Trre, 

ITiiL.  ch.  Se  1  QinldH  Cuiblsiu.  Scpni.  Hibankj 

Mam,  Bin.  of  Inland. 

AdnUaBlitafl  (1B66)  was  a  name  deii- 
•iiely  applied  to  those  LibenlH,  about  forty  in 
number,  who  opposed  the  majority  of  theii 
partyon  Earl  Buaaell's  pioposal  for  a  farther 
Beform  of  Parliament.  Their  leadera  were 
Ur.  Lowe,  llr.  Horeman,  and  Xioid  Eloho. 
Ur.  Bright,  on  the  1 3th  of  March,  compared 
tbia  party  to  the  aaaembly  which  came  to  the 
cave  (rf  Adnilam,  when  David  called  about 
him  every  one  that  waa  in  diatreaB  and  every 
one  that  waa  discontented,  lite  detection 
ut  the  Adailaniite*  led  W  the  overthrow  ot 
£jOTd  RiuseU'E  miniatry. 

AdTWrtnxanu    [&*  HiacuiNT  Adtbh- 

Adv«ntiiT«n  of  1043,  Tub.  The 
English  Parliament  having  conSscated  he- 
twoen  two  and  three  milliooa  of  acres  in 
Ireland,  in  conneqaence  of  the  Rebellion  of 
1641,  debenture  bonds  were  issued  made  pav- 
able  ia  land  after  the  reconquest  of  tlie 
country.  About  a  million  acres  were  thus 
dispoeed  of,  the  original  idea  being  that  the 
money  thus  obtained  should  actually  be  em- 
ployed in  suppressing  the  rebellion  ;  but  the 
oatbreak  of  civil  war  in  England  prevented 
this.  When  in  18S3  the  conquEst  waa  finally 
accomplished,  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Tip. 
perorv.  and  Waterford,  in  Hunster ;  King's 
and  £t<leen's  County,  f^sst  and  West  Heath, 
in  Leinster;  Down,  Antrim,  end  Armagh, 
in  Ulster,  were  set  wude  for  satisfying  theee 
claims,  and  those  of  the  Puritan  eoldiery. 
Many  ot  these  Adventareri  were  subse- 
qneDtly  deprived  of  a  large  portion  ot  their 
lands  by  tne  Act  of  Settlement  and  Eiplana- 
tioa  in  1665,  and  a  considerable  number 
emigrated  to  America. 

air  W.  P»tt7,  Hh  FoItticaUnritanv  t^lrAnd, 
HH  r  and  Du  HW.  of  ilu  Bv,m^  i^lrdtnd,  n- 

KbliA^  bj  the  Irish  ArcbBolw,  Boc..  Duhlfn, 
n.  Sh  also  L«k7,  Bint,  of  &ta.m  Dim  Sif\- 
UtmtX  CrtUury ;  FnHLile.Tlw  Bngluh  in  Intmi. 

AdTltrMBfvnityntl,  Dcrr  on.  Adver- 
tisemeota  in  newspapers  appear  to  have  first 
ComainUi use  during  the  period  of  the  Common. 
woalth,  the  fiist  beuig,  it  is  laid,  an 


ment  of  an  heroic  poem  on  the  death  of  Crom- 
well. Advertisemeiits  became  common  duiing 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeanth  oeutury,  and 
in  the  reignof  William  III.,  a  gratuitous  paper 
of  advertisements  was  started  and  existed  for 
some  time.  By  an  Act  of  1T12,  a  dutv  waa 
imposed  on  each  advertisement  published.  In 
1S3S  the  tar  was  reduced  from  3s.  6d.  in  Great 
Britain,  and  is.  6d.  in  Ireland,  to  Is.  6d.  in 
the  former  and  la.  in  the  latter  oouutry.  In 
1861  the  tax  brought  in  over  £176,000.  The 
duty  was  abolished  in  1863. 

B«  Artiala  In  Qaorttrtir  B*nfw.  Jane,  UBS; 


Orsnt,  Tin  Stm 


•r  Ftmi. 


AdvsrtiWillSlltl  (1966)  was  the  name 
ol  a  Loolt  of  discipline  issaed  by  Archbiahop 
Parker.  It  marks  the  beginnings  of  the 
persecutionB  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  and  has 
m  recent  times  excited  much  controversy.  The 
Archbishop  had  previously  rndeavoured  in 
vain  to  induce  Cecil  to  conaent  to  an  official 
promulgation  of  these  "  advertisements ;  "  tiut 
as  Cecil  was  not  anxious  to  provoke  opposition 
by  too  rigid  an  execution  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  he  had  refused  to  authorise  or 
publish  them,  and  Parker  was  consequently 
left  to  issue  them  an  his  own  reeponsibility. 
Their  title  ran  :  "  Advertisements  partly  for 
due  order  in  the  public  odminiatration  of 
Common  Pmyar  and  using  of  the  Holy 
Sacraments,  and  partly  for  the  apparel  of  all 
persons  ecclesiastical,  by  virtue  of  the  Queen's 
Majeaty'a  letter  commanding  the  same."  The 
points  especially  insisted  on  are  the  wearing 
of  the  aurplice  and  cap ;  and  generally  they 
enforced  rigid  obadienM  to  the  more  ob- 
noxious portiona  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
Much  controversy  has  ariaen  aa  to  the  precise 
validity  of  these  Advertisement  a.  On  the  one 
side  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  royal 
authorisation  gave  binding  force  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's inj  unctions,  and  that  they  ware  the 
"  olier  order  "  which  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
of  1669  half  anticipated  as  likely  to  supersede 
the  "Ornaments  Eubric,"  which  enjoined  that 
church  ornaments  should  remain  aa  in  the 
second  year  of  Edward  VI.  Ttia  view, 
which  was  adopted  by  Lord  Selbome  in  the 
"  Ridsdale  Case,"  has  been  attacked  by 
Mr.  J.  Parker  in  his  "  Ornaroents  Hubric, ' 
whore  it  is  maintained  that  the  advertise- 
ments were  almple archiepiscopal  injunctions, 
and  that  their  enforcement  of  a  minimum  of 
ritual  did  not  aim  at  abnlishiTig  the  veatmenta, 
ete.,  of  Edward  VI. 's  First  Pniyer-Book. 

8trn»'i  Amali  luid  W  'f  PirlKr;  Neol'a 
SidoTfi  ofllu  PurHitu. 

AdTOOalw,  Thh  LnsD,  also  called  the 
King'a  or  Queen's  Advocate,  ia  the  chipf  law 
officer  of  the  crown  in  t^oiland,  and  corre- 
sponds, rooghly  speaking,  to  the  English 
Attorney- General.  The  Kind's  Advocato  is 
found  in  existence  in  HT9.  in  1540  he  be- 
came one  of  the  oBScers  of  stnte,  and  in  IS87 
he  is  first  mentioned  as  Lent  Advocate.    The 
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AdT  ( 

origin  of  the  office  U  eitremely  obacure ;  it 
hM  beeo  supposed  that,  with  the  title,  it  traa 
derired  from  the  French  ;  itnd  the  dutieg  of 
the  enrlier  Kings'  Advocates,  of  whom  there 
IB  a  fairhf  full  list  from  1483,  are  equally 
ill-defliied.  They  appear  to  have  been  com- 
prised in  the  prosecutioD  of  stute  ofiicen,  and 
the  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  feudal  for- 
feitures arising  from  those  offence*.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  is  possible 
to  gain  a  clearer  idea  of  hie  tunctionn ;  the 
Lord  Advocate  voa  public  prosecutor,  he 
condacted  all  cases  in  which  the  sorercign 
was  concerned,  which,  from  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  have  been  pimued  io  bis  name, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  uppears 
to  have  occasionally  combined  the  oCSces  of 
advocate  nud  judge  in  the  court  of  sessionH. 
PreviouH  to  the  Union,  the  Lord  Advocate 
sat  in  Parliament  in  virtue  of  his  office :  but 


He  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  tendon 
his  resignation  when  the  administration 
changes.  When  tho  Duke  of  Newoaatle 
abolished  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  (or 
i'^cotland  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  dutiea 
of  that  minister  were  transferred  to  the  Lord 
Advocate.  In  Parliament  he  answers  all 
questions  relating  to  Scotland,  and  under- 
takes all  mcasurefl  of  Scottish  legiBlation ; 
but  he  is  not  a  mi-mber  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  ii  colled  ri|;ht  honourable  by  courtesy 
only.  Outside  Parliamont  he  acts  as  pubhc 
prosecutor,  in  which  dutiea  he  is  assiated  by 
the  Solicitor-Oeneral  and  four  admealf-Jtputi, 
■nd  appeota  for  the  Crown  in  all  civil  cases. 
Hia  wBirants  for  searching,  apprehending, 
and  imprisoning  run  in  any  part  of  ScotLind ; 
he  is  allowod  to  sit  witlun  the  bar  of  the 
court  of  session,  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  peera 
of  the  realm. 

B»iel»j,  Diqt^  BftluLau  of  SaotlMd.-  Hore, 
Ltcliiru  m  Iha  Law  o/Sa>l(ait<l.Tal.  i.i  Eoisbl, 
Cydortiiiaii/PiiiilictiKnowUif.    [L.  C.  ij.] 


and  his  heirs  for  ever.  The  word  is  taken 
from  l^t.  advocaiio,  for  he  who  bod  the 
advowson  was  the  protector  or  patroH  of 
the  church.  As  the  parochial  ayetem  was 
grafted  on  the  township,  it  might  he  contended 
that  the  right  of  presentation  would  at  flnt 
be  in  the  lord  of  the  manor:  hut  as  a  fact, 
the  early  parish  priesta  were  in  a  great  pro- 
portion  of  cases  appointed  by  the  bishops. 
An  advowBon  is  pretenlatict  when  it  is  the 
right  of  presentiDg  a  clerk  to  the  bishop 
for  inatitntion ;  tw/jiifiiw  when  the  bishop 
Is  patron ;  AirMIim  when  by  royal  foundation 
or  licence  the  patron  can  present  without 
reference  to  the  bishop.  An  advoweon  is 
regaided  hy  (lia  law  as  a  trust.  Yet  advow- 
sons,  and  the  power  of  enercising  the 
right  of  '     ■"■       " ' 
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can  he  sold  auhject  to  a 
Tight  of  Domination  to  the  patron  may  siist 
•epant«  from  the  right  of  presentation  to  the 
bishop ;  thus,  in  the  mortgage  of  an  advow- 
son, the  mortgagee  presents,  but  he  must  do 
so  on  the  nominatiOB  of  the  mortgager. 
Neither  Boman  Catholics  nor  their  trustees 
may  preeeot ;  they  must  sell  the  presentation, 
or  it  wia  vest  in  the  Universily  of  Oiford 
or  of  Cambridge  (11  Geo.  II.,  c.  IT),  The 
presentee  must  be  in  priest's  oiderd  belore 
his  institution  (14  Car.  II.,  c.  4).  Reetric- 
tions  on  patronage  depend  on  the  law  of 
limany,  which,  as  far  as  our  temporal  courts 
at«  concerned,  is  founded  on  31  Eliz.,  c.  6, 
and  12  Anne,  c.  12,  A  clergyman  may  not 
purchase  a  next  presentation  for  himself,  but 
he  may  purchase  an  advowson,  and  be  pre- 
sented on  the  next  vacancy.  If  a  patron 
neglects  to  exercise  hie  right,  the  presenta- 
tion lapses  at  the  end  of  six  months  to  the 
bishop,  the  archbishop,  and  the  crown  auc- 
coBsividy,  Suits  for  disturbance  of  patronage 
used  to  he  maintained  by  darrein  prMtnliwhi, 
and  later  more  usually  by  gKart  mpedU,  and 
now,  since  23  and  24  Vict.,  c.  126,  by  writ 
of  summons.  The  bishop  is  bound  to  insti- 
tute the  clerk  presented  by  the  patron,  imless 
there  is  good  cause  to  the  contrary,  and  the 
patron  or  the  clerk  has  remedy  in  caae  of 
refusal  hy  application  to  the  Provincial  Court. 


[AxFHEoe,] 
Aelred  (AiiJiRiD,  Ealrrd)  or  Rievaulx, 
St.  (4.  1109,  d.  1186).  An  English  historian, 
bom  at  Hexham,  and  educated  in  the  family  ot 
King  David  of  Scotland.  He  is  said  to  have 
refused  a  Scotch  bishopric  that  he  might  be- 
come a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Rie- 
vaulx,  in  Yorkshire,  of  which  he  became 
abbot  in  1146,  He  wrDt«  several  histurical 
works,  among  which  are  lives  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  David  of  Scotland,  Uueen  Margaret 
ot  Scotland,  and  St,  Ninian.  and  a  Chronicle 
of  the  Kings  of  England.  None  of  his  works 
are  of  high  histnrical  value,  "  Ailred  of 
Kievaulx,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  "  nnka 
in  the  second  class  of  English  medieval  his- 
torians, and  even  there  does  not  occupy  the 
first  place,"  Aelrad  was  also  the  author  of 
a  nomW  of  theological  tnatisea.  He  was 
canonised  in  1191, 

See  Sir  Thos,  H&rdv,  DwcriBbti  Catolfwiu  of 
Xolinab.  U,  EK,  to,  (Eolli  Beriei,)  Aelr«d'i 
works  wore  ooUect«d  br  B.  Qlbbon.  Donol. 
1031,  4to,  ud  ther  an  to  ba  found  in  MUfoe. 
Painloaia,  *oL  IBS.  Aelrvd's  Vila  S.  Edirardi 
Co*/,  and  DmcTifHt  da  BeOo  apwl  Sbiwlardiiii. 
tia  in  Twj^en  Smpto™  D«:iiik. 

JEtlialbarlit.    [Ethelbeet,] 
XUialrAd.    [ErHButEO,] 
StlMlstass.    [AthelsTUI.] 
J^^^l■^^.  'Vbts.    (1)  Situated  in  imme- 
diate   proximity  to   the   N.W,   frontier    of 
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Indu,  AighamBbm  baa,  from  the  earliest 
Umea,  figured  conapiciKiQtlf  ia  the  biBtory 
of  Hindostau  and  of  Central  Ada.  Its  firat 
connection  with  RngHiH  histcry  dates  from 
the  jrear  1809,  when  the  romoar  of  s  joint 
inruioii  of  India,  determined  on  by  N&poleon 
and  the  Csar  Alexander,  led  to  t£a  despatch 
of  the  Hon.  U.  Elphinstone  us  envoy  to  Shah 
tjhajah,  then  ruler  of  GtbnL  A  treaty  wae 
coneluded  between  the  two  at  FealutwuT.  The 
subsequent  events,  fraught  with  intestine 
hioila,  do  not  rail  for  detailed  review,  though 
we  may  note  the  visit  of  Lieut  Alexander  I 
Humes  to  C^bul,  on  his  way  to  Bokhara,  in  1 
IS32,  for  the  mass  of  interesting'  information 
collected  thereby.  In  ISSl,  Shah  Shujah, 
who  had  been  dethroned,  eudeavoured  to 
regain  his  power,  and  advanced  on  Candahar, 
but  was  defeated  by  Doat  Muhomed,  ruler  of 
Cabul,  and  Kohandil  Khan,  who  reigned  at 
Uautahar.  He  took  refuge  eventually  with 
Sasir  Khan,  of  Khelat,  who  enabled  him  to 
return  to  Lndiana  in  a  manner  anited  to  Us 
dignity.  In  1837,  the  siege  of  Herat  by 
Pemia,  encouraged,  aa  believed,  by  the  Kus- 
aiaus,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Sikhs  by  Dost 
Mahomed,  led  the  English  U)  despatch  Bumes 
as  reudent  at  the  court  of  Cabul.  Uut  the 
BuspeDUDn  of  the  negotiations  then  existing 
between  Doat  Mahomed  and  the  HuaaiauB 
being  refused  by  the  Amir,  the  reeolu- 
liim  was  lonned  of  placing  the  ex-king, 
Sbah  Bhujab,  on  the  Afghan  throne.  An 
army  of  2I,tl00  men  was  assembled  on  the 
Indus  (16th  January,  1839),  and,  advancing 
on  CBodahar  through  the  Bolan  Fasa,  took 
pommgnion  of  that  city,  where  Shah  tihujah 
was  crawued  on  the  8tli  May.  OhaKui  feU 
next,  the  gate  of  the  city  being  blown  in  by 
Lieut,  (afterwards  General  Sir  Henry) 
Dnrand.  Doat  Uahomedj  finding  his  foroes 
ntdting  away,  tied  beyond  the  Hindu  Eush, 
and  the  Britiah  entered  Cabul  without  oppo- 
aition.  Shah  Shujah'a  ttMoration  was  at 
&rat  popular,  but  the  people,  noon  finding  how 
completely  tjtia  was  due  to  English  support, 
incraieed  at  the  reduction  of  subaidie*  to  the 
ekie&,  and  inflamed  by  the  muUahi  or  prieets, 
hegan  to  gather  in  insorrection.  The  British 
sutbaritka  aegieatei  warnings,  and  on  the 
3nd  Xovember,  1841, rebellion  Intike  out,  and 
t<ir  Alexander  Bumee  and  Other  officen  were 
ireacherouslv  nasassiuated.  Disasters  fol- 
lowed thickly  on  one  anoChar,  and  General 
Elpbinstona,  on  whom  the  command  had  been 
thnut,  waa  in  the  feeblest  beslth.  At  a  con- 
ference with  Akbor  Khan,  Dost  Mahomed's 
son,  &r  W.  Macna^tan,  the  British  envoy, 
waa  mnrdered  by  that  chief :  and  on  the  6th 
Janosry,  1812,  the  British  garnaon  of  4,600, 
with  nearly  three  times  that  number  of  camp 
toUoirers,  procsediod  to  eracuate  the  country, 
but  perished  miseiabl 
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December,  some  hundreds  of  Sepoys  being 
carried  into  captirity,  while  ninety-five  host- 
ages, left  by  the  Brituh,  were  in  durance  near 
C^buL  CandahflT  and  Jellalabad,  however, 
were  hold  Ennly  by  Generals  Nott  and  Sale 
respectively.  A  atrong  expedition,  under 
General  Pollock,  waa  prepared  in  India,  and 
after  forcing  the  Khybor  Pass  relieved  Jella- 
labad- After  halting  two  months  at  Uiis 
place,  the  time  being  spent  in  negotiations. 
General  PoEock  advanced  and  inflictdd  a 
severe  defeat  on  Mahomed  Akbar  Ehan 
entering  Cabul  a  few  days  later.  Thu  cap- 
tives wore  recovered,  the  principal  bansr 
of  Cabul  razed  to  the  ground,  and  Gentnil 
Nott,  who  had  advanced  from  Candahar  and 
captured  Ghazni,  beheld,  on  his  arrival  at 
Cabul,  the  Britiah  flag  floating  over  the 
ramparts.  Soon  after  Uie  departure  of  our 
troops  Shah  Shujah  was  assassinated,  and 
Uost  Mahomed  Khan  waa  restored  to  his 
former  power.  During  the  Sikh  revolt,  in 
1848,  he  joined  them  against  tbe  Britiah,  but 
a  friendly  understanding  was  arrived  at  and 
a  treaty  concluded  in  1855.  The  aame  year 
saw  the  acquisition  of  the  Candahar  provmce 
by  Doet  Mahomed,  and  the  seuond  Persian 
advance  on  Herat ;  its  capture  and  final 
cession,  through  fear  of  tJie  English,  who 
had  sent  an  expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
are  the  subeequent  events  of  note. 

(2)  Bhere  Ali  Ehan,  who  ascended  the 
Afghan  throne  in  1863,  passed  through  greet 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  but  eventually  over- 
come his  rivals  and  foes  in  186B.  An  ammgc- 
ment  was  arrived  at  between  the  British  and 
ItuBsian  governments  in  1B72  that  Afghani- 
stan was  beyond  the  field  of  Bussian  influence, 
and  the  practical  violation  of  this  under- 
standing in  1H78,  coupled  with  the  repulse 
by  the  Afghans  of  a  British  mission,  led  to 
a  fresh  Afghan  war.  The  victories  at  Ali 
Musjid  and  Pewar,  and  the  capture  of  Can- 
dahar and  Kelat-i-Qbilau  by  Sir  Donald 
Stewart,  placed  all  the  important  I'antage 
points  of  Eastern  Afghanistan  (Cabul  ex- 
cepted) in  our  handa  A  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Gandamak  with  Yokub  Ehan,  who 
had  succeeded  to  power  on  the  death  at  bis 
father,  Sbere  Ali,  but  all  its  provisions  were 
stuttered  to  the  winds  by  the  murder  oF  Sir  L. 
Cavagnari,  who  hod  be:>n  deputed  aa  English 
envoy  to  CabuL  Sir  F.  Roberts  promptly 
advanced  on  the  capita],  and  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  on  the  Afghans  at  Chamsia.  For  some 
months,  hovever,  fighting  went  on,  till,  at 
the  close  of  1879,  the  total  defeat  of  Mahomed 
Jon  effectually  dispersed  [he  insurgents. 
These  auccessea  were  worthily  supported  by 
Hir  D.  Stewart's  viotoij  at  Ahmed  Khevl,  he 
having  advanced  to  Cabul  from  Candahar. 
Matters  were  now  settling  down,  but  the 
approach  of  tbe  Sirdar  Ayub  Ehan  from  Uie 
side  of  Herat  kindled  anew  the  flames  of 
rebellion.  This  pretender,  having  defeated 
QenenJ  Burrows  at  Moiwand,  proceeded  to 
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invest  UmdAh&r,  bat  waa  utterlj'  routed  in 
his  turn  by  Oeneml  Str  F.  Roberta,  who  had 
eBected  the  difficnlt  march  from  Cubul  with 
much  skill  and  grneralBhip.  In  September, 
13B0,  the  Britiah  tnwpa  ware  withdrawn  from 
the  Kurmm  and  Cabal  Tslleys,  and  in  the 
following  April  from  Candahar,  leaving  the 
govemmant  of  the  couDtry  in  the  hands  of 
Abdor  BahTpan,  whose  authority  aa  ruler  of 
the  country  had  been  racogniaed  by  England 
in  July,  1880. 

The  dkiataatlutTlllai  on  tlia  ml^aat  of  Alghuk- 
lataa  gcnanllj  will  b«  found  eonnHimtad  at 
locth  In  BIi  Cbtrle*  HMOncor'a  adnUnblv 
Omtttr,  pabUiliBd  at  CaloaCU  in  1871.  Ths 
leading  eroila  ol  the  mbveqnent  camHiKiia  an 
iHiaflv  Dhnmlsled  In  Bobarlaoo's  Tkrt  Ctm- 
Vaiff»->^«k»M«>lUai).         [C.  E.  B.] 

AAmuttioiui.  [Oath,  Parliahemtart, 
And  Oath  in  Courts  of  Law.] 

AfiiiM-  [SoiTTH  Apsicak  Coloiubb  and 
'West  Af  ucak  Colonibb.] 

African  Couputy.  [Dabieit  BcHimt.] 


Harold  in  1082,  but  died  ahortly  after. 

Aghrim,  Battls  or  (July  ts,  ISBl), 
tou^t  in  the  campaign  between  William  III. 
and  Jamee  II.,  m  Ireland,  resulted  in  a 
Tlctory,  gained  by  Oinkel,  over  the  Iriah  and 


(June  30).  He  then  fell  back  about  thirty 
milcA  to  the  hill  of  Aghrim.  He  drew  up 
his  army  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  almost  sur- 
rounded by  a.  deep  bog.  A  wooden  bivast- 
work  had  been  oooatructed  in  front,  near  t^ 
edra  of  the  morass.  Oinkel  started  from 
BoilinaBtDe,  four  miles  from  Agbrim,  on  the 
11th,  and  reconnoitred  tho  Irish  position. 
Next  day  at  five  in  the  avening  the  battle 
began.  The  English  lirst  struggled  through 
the  bog  and  attacked  the  breastwork,  only  to 
ba  driven  back  again  and  ag&In.  Ginkel  was 
meditating  a  retreat.  But  Maokay  and  Hu- 
vigny  lea  the  cavalry  thiongh  a  narrow 
passage  in  the  morass,  and  turned  the  Irish 
Bank.  At  this  crisis  St.  Ruth  was  killed. 
His  officeie  fooUahly  liopt  his  death  soctet, 
to  that  Satsficld,  who  might  have  taken  (lie 
command,  remained  with  the  reserve.  At 
length  the  breastwork  was  carried.  The 
Iriah  retreated  stop  by  step,  but,  after  a 
while,  broke  and  fled.  Then  the  ofmqaeror* 
began  to  kill  without  mercy.  For  mHea 
around  the  naked  bodies  of  the  slain  lay  on 
the  flelds.  The  country  looked,  it  waa  said, 
like  on  inunense  poiture  covered  with  Qocks 
of  sheep.  Sarsfield  did  his  best  to  cover  the 
relreat.  One  body  of  fugitives  went  tevsnls 
Galway,  the  other  towards  Limerick. 

L<m4mu  OoMtttt.  1891 ;  Muasla]',  Silt,  tf  Atg.  ; 
Frauds,  fof.  m  Irtiamd. 


r^^in  the  grovnd  which  Edward  III.  had 

loflt  in  his  first  campaign  against  France, 
took  Harfleur,  hnt  linding  his  army  greatly 
diminished  by  sickness,  was  miable  to  undor- 
t^  any  great  expedition.  Ue  resolved  to 
make  his  way  to  Calais  through  the  hottilo 
provincee  of  Normandy,  Picatdy,  and  Artois, 
His  aimy  cousisted  of  about  IS,000  men,  of 
whom  6,000  ware  orchere,  and  700  knightg. 
A  French  army  nombering  at  least  60,000. 
under  the  Constable  D'Albret,  was  gathered  to 
cut  them  off.     The  English  were  allnwed  to 


for  battle. 


asked  to  name  a  dity  for  be 
that  he  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  Geld. 
For  four  days  the  French  marched  by  tho 
side  of  the  English.  At  last  the  Constable 
chose  his  position  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Crocy,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  Englirii  from 
the  village  of  Agincourt.  The  battle-field 
was  a  somewhat  narrow  valley,  surroondsd 
by  woods  on  the  east  and  west,  while  through 
it  ran  the  road  to  Calais.  The  French  were 
drawn  up  in  three  massive  lines.  The  first 
two  lines  fought  on  foot ;  the  third  was 
moonted.  The  confined  nature  of  the  groand 
gave  no  ohaoce  for  the  use  of  artillery,  snd 
the  heavy-armed  Froncb  were  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  soft  ground,  as  compared  with 
the  li^t-ormed  IHngiish  yeomen.  The  Eng- 
lish were  drawn  up  in  three  divisions,  but  all 
close  together.  While  their  line*  wore  only 
four  deep,  the  French  were  massed  thiity 
deep.  Before  the  battle  futile  n^otiations 
were  earned  on,  and  Henry  V.  used  the  time 
to  send  scnne  archers  secretly  through  the  wood 
to  watch  the  left  Sank  ot  the  French.  It  waa 
eleven  o'clock  when  the  order  was  given  lo 
the  English  to  advance.  The  archers  ran 
forward  armed  with  stakes,  which  they  fixed 
in  the  ground  s»  a«  to  form  a  paltude  in 
front  of  them.  Darting  forward,  they  fired 
with  splendid  aim  at  tiie  French  men-nt- 
arms,  who  were  unable  to  advance  quickly 
in  the  soft  ground,  and  fell  in  munbera. 
Meanwhile  the  French  cavalry  attempted  a 
flank  movement,  but  were  taken  nnawares  by 
the  arehen  in  ambash;  their  hoiHB  soon 
berame  unmanageable,  and  they  were  thrown 
into  confusion.  The  French  infantry,  finding 
themselves  unsupported,  broke,  and  the 
English  archers,  seizing  their  swords  and 
maces,  mahed  into  their  lues  and  turned  them 
to  flight.  Then,  reinforced  by  the  English 
men-at-arms,  the  archers  attacked  the  second 
divi^on  of  the  French.  Here  the  battle  was 
fiercer  and  more  equal  Tbe  Duke  of  Alen^n 
on  the  French  side,  and  Hanry  V.  on  tho 
English,  fought  desperately,  and  for  two 
hours  the  victory  was  uncertain.  At  length 
Alen^on  was  slain,  and  tho  Fronah  gave 
way.  A  cry  was  raised  among  the  English 
that  a  new  French  army  was  coming  up  in 
their  rear.  In  the  panic  Henry  V.  gave  orders 
that  all  prisoners  should  be  slain.  M&ny 
binve   FMndunon    met   their  death  betoio 
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it  mta  diacovBTed  that  the  mppMed  iirmy 
wBB  only  a  band  of  pea^ratu  who  had  col- 
lected to  plnndsT.  Msenwhile  the  thiid 
divuioii  of  the  FremJi  wav«red,  and,  at  lait, 
Ued.  After  three  homs'  fightrnKthe  victory 
ol  the  English  was  assured.  The  French 
kiaaea  were  very  h«&vy.  More  than  lO.OOP 
men  leU  on  the  field,  amongst  them  8,000 
noblea,  knights,  and  squirea. 

On  the  EngUah  ilda,  hb  WkWdkIihi,  Hutoria 
Am^ia;  Elm  hum.  Vila  •(  Gala  Honn  r.; 
Knrid  F.  Oflts,  ed.  WUUuui  Tiliu  LiTina 
ronjalitaimi  Vila  HntrM  Qi4<iiK ;  Xiuiuli  Chro- 
■ul*  (Cukdn  aodstT)  i  «■  ttw  Fnuk  ddi^ 
K«U«i«»  ila  Bt.  iMnn.  MoastcaWt.  and  St. 

B~w-  [M.  a] 

AtfitatioB,  Folitfeal.  [»«thelNDBi.] 

Agnh  IB  a  Htrons  and  ancient  town  on  the 
river  Jumna,  in  ^e  North-West  Provincei 
of  India-  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief 
citiea  of  the  Mogul  dynaitv,  and  in  the 
wars  of  t8U3  it  was  held  by 'the  MahrattAS, 
from  whom  it  was  captured  by  Q«neiiLl  Lake 
after  a  day's  bomhsnUnent,  and  ceded  to  the 
English  by  Sdndiah  at  the  peace  of  Surge 
AnjoogBom.  Agia  then  beoune  the  capi- 
tal of  one  of  the  eight  oommiadonerships 
into  which  the  North- West  Provinces  vei« 
flirided,  and  the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant- 
OoT«tnor:  but  since  Uie  mutiny  of  1867, 
when  the  European  residents  vere  menaced 
bj  the  inanrgvnt  sepoys,  and  had  to  ta^e 
tefuge  in  the  fort,  the  provincial  aeat  of 
goremment  has  been  transferred  to  Allaha- 
bad. Agra  contains  the  old  palace  of  Sbab, 
Jtshan,  a  mosque  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautifiil  in  India,  and  the  famous  Tajmahal, 
a  magnificent  mausoleum  built  by  Shah 
Jehan  orer  the  remains  uf  his  wife. 

"  Aneemsnt  of  th*  People  "  mt 

me  of  John  Lilbume'a  namerous  pamphlets, 
■nd  was  published  in  IMS.  It  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  Levellers ;  and 
at  a  meeting  held  between  Hertford  ind  Ware, 
for  tbe  pDrpoee  of  restoring  discipline  to  the 
arniT,  and  aatiifying  the  elaima  of  the 
nldiers,  a  lai^  numOBr  wore  this  pamphlet 
in  their  hats.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  ordered 
them  to  remove  tbe  pamphlets.  All  the 
r^menta  except  Lilbume^s  obeyed;  and 
Cromwell,  perceiving  the  neceoity  of  at  once 
(topping  the  insubordination,  caused  ono 
of  the  Hogleaders  to  be  shot,  and  the  others 
imprisoned.     [Lilbckhs;  Lktsllrrs.] 

Agxioola,  Chads  Julius  [i.  37.  d.  »S}, 
Roman  governor  of  Britain  (78 — 8i),  had, 
pTBvioii*  to  bis  appointment,  served  in  the 
Island  under  Cercalls-  Dnring  his  govemor- 
ahip  he  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  tribes  in 
the  north,  and  to  conciliate  the  British  to  the 
Roman  rule  by  making  tbem  acquainted  with 
the  advantages  of  civilisation.  He  eaconraged 
them  to  come  to  the  towns,  and  bad  many  of 
the  nrna  of  the  chiefs  instructed  in  literature 
•ad  KJanee,  and  he  succeeded  so  well "  that 


they  who  had  lately  scumed  to  learn  the 
Uonian  language  were  becoming  fond  of 
acquiring  the  Homan  eloquenoe."  In  7S  he 
reduced  Mona ;  in  79  he  subdued  the  north  of 
Britain  to  the  Tweed ;  in  80  he  advanced  as 
far  aa  the  Firth  of  Tay;  the  year  31  was 
employed  in  oonstrocting  a  chain  of  forts 
between  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth;  in  the 
next  year  he  explored  the  north-west  part  of 
the  island,  and  planned  a  descent  upon  Ire- 
land, but  the  rifling  of  the  Caledonians,  under 
their  chief  Oalgacus,  prevented  this  project 
being  carried  out  After  some  severe  fighting, 
he  defeated  Oalgacns,  and  thus  subdued  the 
whole  island.  In  84  he  sailed  round  the 
island,  and  discovered  the  Orkneys ;  and  in 
the  Bame  year  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  a 
triumph  was  decreed  to  him. 

Tbe  Ure  of  A^oora  wu  wrltt^  b;  Ua  iob- 
In-Uw.  the  hiitonaa  Tuitai.  Ths  AarUolii  la 
the  beat  aitut  accouBt  of  the  condiUon  of 
Brllahi  In  the  aarij  part  of  the  period  vt  the 

AgrionltHfe.  The  history  of  agricul- 
ture in  KngUnil  is  derived  from  two  sources ; 
the  literature  on  tbe  subject,  which  ia 
scanty  in  the  earlier  period,  bat  becomes 
ooinons  as  time  goes  on,  and  contemporaneous 
records,  which  are  exceedingly  abundant  and 
exact  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  part 
of  the  fifteenth  centurieB,  but  are  scarce  ttCter 
thia  time.  The  fact  that  so  great  a  muss  of 
domestic  archives  has  been  preserved  is  due 
to  the  importance  the  rules  of  law  gave 
to  all  documents  which  could  be  alleged  in 
proof  of  title.  Besides,  it  was  at  an  early 
period  the  custom  with  nearly  all  proprietora 
— even  the  sovereign  and  the  great  peers — to 
cultivate  their  own  estatea  with  their  own 
capital,  and  under  the  superinlendence  of 
bailiffs,  who  regularly  drew  up  an  annual 
balance-sheet,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
audit  of  their  lords.  Hence  it  is  possible,  by 
investigating  these  accounts,  to  discover  how 
land  was  stocked  and  cultivated,  and  what 
was  the  amount  of  produce  which  agriculture 
secured  from  land. 


possessed  by  the  lord  and 
the  tenants,  free  and  serf,  in  the  shape  of 
strips  or  furrows  in  a  common  field,  separated 
by  a  narrow  boundary  of  untilled  ground. 
These  fields  were  private  property  durinf^ 
part  of  the  year  (as  a  rule,  from  I*dj'-day  to 
Michaelmas),  and  commun  pasture  for  the 
rest,  tjometimes  Holds — generully  posture- 
land— were  held  in  absolute  ownership,  and 
the  value  of  such  closes  was  great.  Besides 
the  cultivated  land  and  the  closes,  there  was 
always  a  more  or  less  considerable  area  of 
common  pasture,  and  generally  a  wood  in 
which  hogs  were  fed,  a  small  charge  being 
paid  for  each  head.  English  agriculture  from 
very  early  times  always  looked  to  the  raising 
and  maintenance  of   live  stock  us  a  most 
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important  industry,  and  the  euccem  yiiOi 
which  stock -breeding  was  huidled  ia  proved 
by  the  great  value  of  Engliah  wool,  and  by 
the  numeroua  qualities  of  this  product.  The 
keeping  of  aheep  in  coonection  with  arable 
furmtug  has  nlwayi  been  a  apacial  character- 
iatic  of  English  agriculture,  and  for  seveml 
centuries  this  country  had  almost  a  monopoly 
in  the  supply  of  wool. 

Early  ogncultore  in  England  waa  very  rude. 
The  plough  was  damay,  iron  was  exceedingly 
dear,  dntught-DatUe,  horses  and  oxen,  were 
small,  and  the  ground  was  only  scratched 
on  the  surface-  The  husbandman  had  but 
.little  farmyard  manure,  and  the  only  artificial 
fertilisera  which  he  knew  of  were  marl  and 
lime.  Tbe  ieed  was  thrown  broadcast  on  the 
land,  about  two  bushels  to  tbe  acre  of  wheat, 
rye,  and  peas,  and  about  four  bushels  o( 
barley  and  oala.  Four  times  the  seed  sown 
was  thought  to  be  a  lair  wop,  and  Sve  times 
was  seldom  obtained  even  on  the  best  land. 
The  husbandman  knew  nothing  of  winter 
roots,  or  of  artificial  grasses,  as  they  are 
called.  Hence  his  <^ttle  were  starved  in  the 
winter,  and  always  atnnted.  Dnder  this  im- 
perfect cultivation,  he  was  forced  to  let  at 
iHaat  a  third  of  his  land  lie  in  tallow  every 
year.  The  com  was  reaped  by  cutting  off 
the  ears,  the  straw  being  suffered  to  remain 
on  the  field  at  least  for  a  time,  often  per- 
manently, in  order  to  restore  the  ground, 
Tbe  whole  of  the  population,  town  and 
country,  generally  took  part  in  the  harvest, 
for  the  number  of  residents  in  the  country 
waa  insufficient  for  gathering  even  the  scanty 
harvest.  The  stock  on  the  land  was  far  more 
valuable  than  the  land  itself.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  stock  on  a  well-tilled  farm 
was  worth  three  times  as  much  as  the  land. 
The  rent  of  good  arable  land  was  for  three 
centuries  about  siiponce  an  acre. 

It  is  not  likely,  even  if  Uie  great  land- 
owners had  continued  to  cultivate  their  own 
estates,  that  much  progT^aa  could  have  been 
made  in  agriculture,  for  the  inventive  facul- 
ties of  Europe  were  almost  stagnant  up  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  owing 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death,  the  great 
land-owners  abandoned  cultivation  on  their 
own  account,  and  let  their  land  and  stock  to 
tenant-farmers,  a  stocked  estaM  being  found 
to  be  the  most  profitable  employment  of 
capital,  even  though  the  landlord  did  all  the 
rep^TS,  and  mode  good  the  josses  of  his 
tenant's  sheep.  It  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  that  a  tenant  should  make  agricul- 
tural discoveries  and  improvements,  and  it  is 


material  altemtioo  was  made  in  English 
agriculture,  except  in  sheep-farming,  and 
certainly  no  appreciable  progress- 
Small  as  waa  the  produce  ot  the  land 
in  comparison  with  that  which  has  been  ob- 
tained at  lat«r  periods,  it  is  very  likely  that 


nearly  as  much  land  was  cultivated  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  is  in  modem  times  in  England. 
Certain  counties,  espedslly  the  north  and 
the  west,  were  very  backward,  as  we  learn 
from  those  few  valuations  of  counties  for  tax- 
ing purposes  which  aie  still  extant,  and  are 
probably  the  only  genuine  valuations  in  ex- 
istence. But  the  towns  were  much  smaUer, 
and  Qie  space  occupied  by  human  hahi- 
tatiraiB  in  such  counties  as  Middlesex,  Oxford- 
shire, and  Norfolk,  the  most  opulent  of  the 
English  counties,  was  for  less  than  at  present. 
Ornamental  grounds  were  whoUy  unknown, 
and  the  land  was  ploughed  up  to  the  noble's 
castle  and  tbe  former's  homesttisd-  One  COD 
constantly  see  in  parks,  which  are  now  an- 
cient, and  surrounding  residences  which  are 
still  more  ancient,  the  signs  that  cultivation 
had  formerly  beai  earned  ou  over  dIbcos 
which  are  now  either  ornamental  only,  or 
are  devoted  to  pasture.  In  the  description 
given  of  andent  estates,  we  may  often  find 
that  land  was  ploughed  and  sown  np  to  the 
gates  of  the  manor-house,  and  over  spaces 
which  have  long  been  streets  in  busy  towna- 
Our  anceatflrs  had  poor  ganlens,  and  no  plea- 
aure  grounds.  In  the  more  fertile  counties, 
which  are  now  known  by  the  absence  of  by- 
roads, it  is  likely  that  more  land  than  is  now 
cultivated  was,  in  the  poor  fashion  of  those 
times,  tilled,  under  thedisadvantageous  system 
ot  frequent  fallows  and  common  fields.  For 
as  ploughing  was  merely  superficial,  and  the 
number  of  crops  was  very  limited,  land  was 
early  exhausted,  and  had  to  rest  in  fallow. 
Aa  the  ownership  of  several  lands  or  closes 
was  rare,  and  was  generally  confined  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  the  fon-ows  in  die  common 
Qeld,  with  the  scanty  pasture  of  the  manor 
common,  were  tho  holding  of  the  small  agri- 
culturist, ).«.,  ot  the  mass  ot  tbe  people,  since 
nearly  all  possessed  land  ;  but  were  held,  as 
tar  as  the  first  portion  of  the  holding  waa 
concerned,  undei  the  least  advantageous  form. 
Nor  was  the  use  of  common  land  for  pasture 
aa  profitable  as  it  might  have  been.  Gene- 
rally the  right  of  pasturage  was  without 
stint,  that  is,  each  occupier  had  the  right 
of  putting  OS  many  cattle  or  sheep  as  he  could 
get  upon  Hie  common  pasture ;  and  as  the 
lord,  who  posaossed,  as  has  been  said,  closes 
from  which  he  could  make  hay,  or  could 
devote  to  forthcoming  stack,  had  many  more 
cattle  than  the  tenants,  be  could  make  the 
commoa  pasture  of  comporativBly  little  value 
to  them  hy  overstocking  it. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  character  of 
mediseval  husbandry  than  the  extreme  rarity 
with  which  prices  of  hay  are  recorded  in  early 
times,  and  the  excessive  rent  which  was  paid 
for  enclosed  psstures.  The  rent  of  arable 
land  being  about  sixpence  on  acre,  tiiat  of 
natural  meadow  is  constantly  sixtoen  times 
as  much,  and  the  aftermaths  over  four  or 
five  times.  In  our  day,  the  beet  natural 
meadow  does  not  commaad  a  rent  ot  mors 
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Una  tirice  tlie  best  arabla.  Daring  the 
Uiirtaenth  and  fonrteentli  centurica,  it  is  rare 
to  find,  in  the  exainiDation  of  muij  thotuaiid 
McouDts,  the  prices  of  hay  given.  In  the 
fifteenUi  and  siiteeDth,  during  which  time 
ancloBarsB  were  frequeat,  and  maaj  of  the 

nonoll^r  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  fanner, 
utd  even  to  the  employment  of  vielenl  reroe- 
diea  for  the  wroog  vhich  they  felt  bad  been 
done  them,  prices  of  ha;  are  very  common. 

Under  so  imperfect  a  system  ef  agriculture, 
u  the  people  were  fed  on  unwholesome  salted 
food  duriog  half  the  year,  and  cattle  were 
rtarrad  during  the  mnaa  period,  disease  was 
common  in  man  and  heaat.  Scurvy,  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  use  of  salted 
meat,  and  a  deScient  vegetable  diet,  was 
mdemic.  Leprosy,  which  an  ahnndant  vege- 
table food  has  bsnishcd,  was  as  common  as 
it  DOW  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The  onclean 
habita  of  our  forefathers  added  to  the  genei^ 
onheKlthiness  of  their  lives.  Few  people  lived 
beyond  fifty,  when  they  were  old.  Plagues 
of  terrible  deedlinan  attacked  the  people. 
It  is  probable  tluit  one-third  of  the  population 
perished  in  1349,  when  the  Black  Death  ap- 
Marad  among  na.  [Bucx  Dbath.]  The 
Plague  oontimied  to  appear  at  intervals,  till 
its  last  visitation  in  1666,  when  it  seems 
most  tenible,  becsose  it  has  been  most 
minutely  described.  Aitec  the  battle  of 
BoawoiUi,  a  new  disoase,  the  sweating  sick- 
neaa.  appeared,  and  for  a  long  time  was  the 
special  scoQ!^  of  the  English  people.  Like 
the  plagne,  it  was  very  destructive ;  but, 
onHke  it,  don  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  foreign  importation,  bat  the  result  of 
dirt,  privation,  and  unwholesome  food.  It 
is  only  by  the  study  of  contomporaneous 
evidence,  and  by  inquiry  from  undoubted 
facta,  that  we  can  discover  the  real  extent 
of  the  lose.  So  it  is  not  likely  that  we  should 
get  evidence  of  the  occasion  on  which  plagues 
have  visited  animal  and  vegetable  life.  It  is 
ctuioiu  to  End  that  two  diseases,  (cab  in  sheep 
and  smnt  in  wheat,  were  flrat  noticed  at 
perioda  which  can  be  almost  defined.  The 
former  appenis  about  I2SS,  and  was  par- 
ticnlarly  dreaded,  because  it  imperilled  the 
principal  Bourca  of  English  opnlence  during 
tke  Middle  Ages,  and,  indeed,  for  long  after, 
English  wool,  in  the  cloth  produced  from 
which  a  large  part  of  Western  Europe  'was 
dad.  The  other  was  smut  in  wheat  and 
tl>e  allied  grains,  which  was  first  noticed 
ID  1627,  a  rear  of  comparative  famine. 
He  art  of  the  agricoltorist  has  long  been 
engaged  in  combating  those  two  pests  of  his 
calling.  Other  serious  diseases,  the  rot  in 
rtieep,  and  pleuro-pneumonia  in  homed  cattle, 
■re  described  so  precisely  tiiat  there  is  no 
doubt  of  their  idemtity  with  modern  cattle- 
plagoeo. 

It  was  stated  above  that  daring  the  fonr. 
twoth  and  fifteenth 


men  practice  to  let  live  and  dead  stock  with 
land,  in  other  wards,  to  stock  a  farmer's  land 
as  well  as  let  it  to  him.  The  monasteriea 
continued  the  practira  up  to  the  dissolution. 
The  leasing  of  stock  waa  the  best  part  of  the 
landlord's  profit  on  his  property,  and  by  im- 
plicHtion  the  least  proStable  fnnn  of  holding 
to  the  tenant.  Hence,  in  order  to  induce 
tenants  to  accept  this  kind  of  occupancy,  the 
landlord  not  only  covenanted  to  do  all  repairs, 
great  and  small,  on  the  holding,  but  to  insure 
the  tenants  against  the  loas  of  their  cattle  by 
disease.  In  the  rent-rolls  of  great  estates, 
the  costs  of  tenants'  losses  by  cattle  disease 
farm  a  very  serious  item,  and  throw  a  plain  and 
characteristic  light  on  agricultore  and  its 
customs  in  EngUnd,  while  they  show  how 
it  came  to  be  an  English  custom  that  land- 
lords should  improve  land.  The  fliat  change 
in  this  prolonged  system  began  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Dutch.  When  that  people 
had,  by  almost  superhuman  eSori*,  obtained 
their  political  freedom,  they  began  to  cultivate 
Holland  OD  new  methods,  and  to  instruct 
Europe.  The  impulse  which  was  given  to 
the  hnman  mind  in  the  seventeenth  century 
reacted  npon  husbandry,  l^e  discovery  of 
the  procesi  of  reducing  iron  by  pit-coal 
cheapened  the  tools  of  the  bashandmon.  The 
Duteh  discoverod  and  improved  winter  roots, 
the  turnip  and  carrot.  It  is  estimated  thnt 
the  turnip  baa  doubled  the  productiveneaa  of 
hind.  For  a  century  and  a  half  the  Dutch 
were  the  seedsmen  of  Western  Europe,.  Then 
thoy  cultivated  ulover,  and  other  so-callod 
artificial  grassea,  and  Knglish  agricultorists 
and  landowners  soon  saw  that  greater 
profits  and  larger  rents  would  accrue  from 
these  new  intentions.  The  effect  of  these 
improvements  was,  that  the  numbers  and  the 
quality  of  cattle  and  aheep  were  greatly 
increased,  the  agriculturist  being  enabled 
to  find  them  food  in  winter,  and  keep 
them  at  least  in  some  conditjon.  Till 
winter  roots  were  discovered,  surplus  stock 
was  killed  in  November,  and  ilfed  for 
winter  provisions,  and  it  is  obvious  that  this 
system  was  injurigus  to  health,  M  well  aa  a 
great  hindrance  to  agricultural  progress. 

During  two  epochs  oE  English  history,  the 
fifteenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries,  agri- 
culture products  were  abundant  and  cheap. 
The  seasons  appeal  to  have  been  continuously 
favourable,  while  the  result  was  aided  by 
the  creation  of  estates  in  severalty,  by  unclosing 
portions  of  lauds  on  which  there  were  certain 
common  usee,  and  by  similar  expedients.  The 
loss  was  consideral^e  to  the  general  body  of 
occupiers,  but  the  aggregate  food  product  was 
greatly  increased.  Dimng  the  eighteenlli 
century  Enclosure  Acts  were  exceedingly 
common.  Between  1728  and  1796, 1,761  such 
Acts  were  passed,  dealing  with  nearly  three 
million  acrea.  From  thia  date  to  1850,  2.365 
more  Acts  were  passed,  under  which  rix  million 
mora  aoree  were  thus  appropriated.    Most  ol 
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fnjm  common  pasture  to 
;  may  Iw  reHsonably  oon- 
uluded  thai  the  agricultimBt  wouid  not 
nultivata  new  loil  except  witb  the  proapect 
of  increBsed  profit,  the  quimtity  of  food  pro- 
duced Diiut  biLTe  been  greatly  increased.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  last  cantury 
great  attention  was  ^ven  to  the  improvement 
of  breeds  of  sheep,  by  the  selection  of  those 
which  had  the  best  points.  This  davelop- 
ment  of  sgrionltural  art  was  dne  to  Mr.  Bake- 
well,  and  even  more  perhaps  to  Mr.  Coke, 
afterwBjd^  Lord  Leiceeter.  The  economy  of 
SDcli  a  selection  was  rapidly  extended  to  cattle, 
and  up  to  recent  times  stock  in  QreeX  Britain 
has  b«en  better  than  in  any  ptui  of  tba 
civilised  world,  pedigree  animals  being  ex- 
ported to  all  countries  from  this.  Nor  were 
the  discoveries  in  practical  BCitfice  mado 
during  the  eighteenth  century  without  thoir 
significance  on  agriculture.  With  cheaper 
iron  came  better  and  cheaper  tools,  a  deeper 
and  more  thorough  manipulation  of  the  soil, 
and  consequently  a  higher  rate  of  production 
from  the  soil  Writers  on  medieval,  and 
«ven  later  agriculture,  counsel  the  use  of 
wooden  harrows  on  atony  ground,  because 
iron  was  too  costly  for  such  tools,  and  with 
reason,  for  while  wheat  daring  the  greater 
port  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  worth  about 
fourteen  shillings  a  quarter,  iron  cost  about 
£26  a  ton. 

The  kst  i 
due  to  chemii 
agricultural  chemist,  by  the  gift  of  artiEcial 
manures,  by  the  analysis  of  artificial  food,  and 
by  the  examination  of  soils,  has  heen  a  great 
benefactor  of  the  farmer,  and  those  inventions 
hiive  been  eminently  of  English  growth.  The 
Americans  are  to  be  credited  with  many 
labour-saving  machines,  adopted  in  order  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  wages,  for  the  problem 
before  the  agriculturist  has  alwayf  been  how 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  amount  ol  nutri- 
tive matter  out  of  the  soil  for  man  and  beast, 
and  how  to  get  this  continuously,  as  far  as 
poesible,  of  uniformly  good  quality. 

Walter  de  HsnleT,  Li  Dit  il<  Heibayiinyi, 
Sbdut  1230;  Fitiherbert'B  TTtaliia  n  Huban- 
dr)j  nufi  Surncirtnii,  152S;  the  works  of  Tnsger, 
urn.  Mu-kham,  1«I0,  uid  Kmon  Hsrtlif.  1880; 
Worledffe'e  Sijjtfln  qf  Agrieiiiiure:  Uourbton'B 
CoUectioiis,  1683— 17U3;  AnlmrToiuiB'BWDrks i 
Porter's  PrMrsa  of  rt.  Salim ;  Tooke  mid 
NemiBTch.  Sitlrrn  of  Pricm ,-  and  the  HMm-p 
of  AirinltMTt  and  PrUf.  JMP— JSSe,  *  virfs  , 
1888  -82,  by  the  viewnt  writer.      ^J.  T,  E.] 

AIuiMdunnm.  AtownofBritishlndia, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  the 
district  of  Gujerat.  It  passed  from  the  bands 
of  the  Peishwa  to  those  of  Scirdia  in  1797. 
Ihiring  the  Mahratta  war  of  1803  General 
Wellesley  invested  and  captured  the  town. 
It  was  restored  to  the  Mahruttas  at  the  end 
ofthewar:bQt  in  1817,  after  the  treaty  of 
Punnah,  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Britiah. 


Aid  was  a  term  which  included  all  custo- 
mary payments  by  a  vassal  to  his  feudal 
superior,  but  which  was  applied  especially  to 
the  forms  of  taiation  employed  by  the  Crown 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  thorofore  applied  to  the 
milita^  tenants'  pa)TQent  of  soutage,  the 
freeholders'  carucage,  and  the  boroughs'  tal- 
lage, as  well  as  to  what  may  be  called  the 
OMinaiy  feudal  aids.  The  word  aid  {auxiiiMm) 
expresses  in  itself  the  very  theory  of  the 
feudal  relation — vii.,  that  it  was  a  voluntary 
relation.  The  tenant  made  gifts  in  aid  ot 
his  lord,  as  the  lord  himself  had  accepted 
homage  from  the  tenant.  Taxation.  Ihere- 
fore,  as  long  as  it  consisted  chiefly  of  feudal 
aids,  required  the  formal  grant  of  the  feudal 
tenants.  But  when  it  becomes  national 
taxation,  it  requires  the  grant  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Uie  nation — i.e.,  of  the  Estates 
in  Parliament.  Thus  it  is  that  Bractoa's 
statement,  that  "aids  depend  on  the  grace 
of  the  tenant,  and  are  not  at  the  will  of  the 
lord, "  grows  into  the  principle  enunciated  by 
Lord  Chatham:  "The  taxes  area  voluntaiy 
gift  and  grant  of  the  Commons  alone."  So 
early  even  as  Henry  I.,  the  words  of  the 
king's  writ  are^"  The  aid  which  my  borons 
have  given  to  me."  And  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, in  the  thirteenth  centurj-,  grants  are  said 
to  be  made  by  "  chief  tenants,  freeholders, 
and  villeins."  The  very  villeins,  in  order  to 
be  taxed,  must  be  supposed  to  join  in  the 
grant,  if  only  through  the  lords  and  the 
freeholders,  or  their  rom^sentativcs  in  the 
national  Parliament.  The  evolution  of  a 
national  Parliament  is,  therefore,  a  logical 
consequence  of  the  theory  of  the  aid. 

The  word  "  aid  "  applied  originally  to  the 
three  occasions  on  which  the  lord  conld 
demand  contributions  from  his  tenants— viz., 
for  his  own  ransom,  or  for  the  expenses  of 
making  his  eldest  son  a  knight,  or  of  marry- 
ing hia  eldest  daughter.  It  was  due,  therefore, 
equally  from  the  barons  who  were  tenants  of  the 
crown,  and  from  the  tenants  of  those  barons. 
Thus  Henry  I.  took,  in  1110,  an  aid  pur  filU 
nutrier,  three  shillings  from  every  hide  in 
England,  and  a  similar  aid  pur  faire  fit: 
cAtvalier ;  and  the  amount  raised  for  Richard 
I.'s  ransom  was  enormous.  Bnt  the  word 
"aid"  includee  also  what  may  be  called 
the  extraordinary  aids  —  the  scutage,  the 
hidage  or  carucoge,  and  the  tallage,  which 
together  made  up  the  Anglo-Norman  scheme 
of  direct  taxation.  Seutage.  the  composition 
in  lieu  of  military  servicp,  fell  properly  on 
the  military  tenants  of  tho  crown  alone. 
But  when  the  king  demanded  scutage  &om 
them,  they  would  make  up  the  amount 
by  aid  from  their  tenants.  Hidage,  or  in 
the  later  and  stricter  form  which  it  took, 
carueage,  fell  on  the  freeholders.  Taliagi 
was  the  similar  burden  on  the  royal  demesne, 
and  fell  chiefiy  on  the  towns.  The  great 
struggle  in   cegatd   to  all   aids  was  to  fix 
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thB  nte.  "Hiiu  Hsniy  I. 'a  <JiaiteT  promues 
to  uke  only  ■■  reasoiubls  "  iuiIh,  and  that  the 
bumi*  ahijl  do  ths  some.  In  OUnvU  the 
tmonnt  U  settled,  between  king  and  boron,  at 
between  bamn  and  rnml,  by  burgaining.  In 
Uagna  Charta,  art.  12  and  art.  14,  cooBent  of 
Uie  Common  Council  of  the  realm  ii  required 
for  all  but  the  three  ordinury  aida,  and  these 


whether  taken  by  the  crown  from  the  barons, 
or  bv  the  barons  tram  their  own  men.  And  in 
tbe  'Confirmatio  Cartariun  of  1297  it  U  en- 
joined :  "  Aids  henceforth  shall  only  be  by 
the  common  assent  of  the  lealm,  saving  the 


Already  by  statute,  in  the  tbird  year  of 
Edward  I.,  the  rate  at  which  lords  might  take 
aids  of  their  vassals  was  fixed  at  twenty 
shillinga  the  knight's  fee  (i.i.,  about  S  per 
cent,  of  the  annu&i  value) ;  the  same  rate  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Edward  III.  was 
fixed  for  the  feudal  aids  of  the  crown.  It 
only  remained  to  make  the  extraordinary 
aids,  and  especially  tallage,  dgpeadcat  upon 
the  assent  of  Puliament.  This,  after  a 
long  Btru^le,  was  efiected  by  the  conceasion 
nade  by  Edward  111.  in  1340:  "No  aid  to 
he  hancefiHlh  but  by  oSBeot  of  Parliament." 
Tlie  struggle  was  decided,  though  it  was 
still  nGCassary  to  guard  against  royal  eva- 
sions. But  aft«r  the  Good  Farlianient, 
in  1376,  it  is  not  till  national  liberties  were 
silenced  by  the  Yorlcist  and  Tudor  deHputiam 
that  the  old  theory  of  a  voluntary  offering  waa 
again  made  a  cover  for  arbitnuy  taxation, 
luder  the  new  name  of  iitmolmea. 

Bat  the  <3'own,  by  working  the  theory  of 
Toluntaiy  offerings,  had  also  been  able  to 
negotiate  with  the  merchants  for  large  grants 
by  way  of  increased  customs,  especially  on 
wool;  and  to  humour  the  clergy  in  their 
device  to  evade  the  Bull  CItrieit  Lain4  by 
accepting  their  tenths  or  fifteenths  as  free 
gifta.  Parliament,  therefore,  had  to  take 
nnder  its  control  these  two  great  sources  of 
terenne  also,  if  it  was  to  make  tbe  voluntary 
theory  of  taxation  a  reality.  And  so,  in 
1362,  it  is  at  last  enacted  that  the  merchants 
axe  to  grant  no  charge  on  wool  without 
assent  of  FarliaiTient  The  clergy,  however, 
in  their  two  Convocations,  were  wise  enough 
to  foTCBtall  direct  interference  on  Ihe  part  of 
Parliament,  which  on  its  side  accepted  ths 
compiomiBe,  ss  the  crown  had  done.  Tbns, 
by  toe  lancastrian  reigna,  the  class-taxation 
«f  the  land-owners,  merchante,  and  clergy 
was  becoming  harmonised  into  a  simpler 
•jstem  of  taxation,  which  should  fall  upon 
the  whole  nation  rather  than  npon  claues, 
and  on  personalty  rather  than  muinly  on 
land.    As  the  subsidy  on  movables  and  the 

old  aids  died  oat.  The  laKt  feudal  aid  was 
that  taken  by  Edward  III.  in  1346,  for 
koigfating  the  Black  Prince,  which  waa  pro- 
tasted  against  by  the    Commons.     Of  the 


extraordinary  aids,  scutage  was  last  taken  in 
1314.  Scutagea,  indeed,  were  part  of  a  military 
oi^anisation  of  society  that  was  now  obsolete, 
as  was  that  division  into  knight's  fees,  which 
were  the  bans  on  which  they  were  assessed. 
Moreover — and  this  applies  also  to  camcage 
and  to  tallage — they  were  bound  up  with  a 
ver^  imperfoct  method  of  representation,  in 
which  the  class  highest  in  Uie  feudal  scale 
was  supposed  to  sp^k  for  all.  They  required 
laborious  collection  by  old  and  wasteful 
methods.  But,  above  all,  the  two  former 
were  assessed  on  land,  uid  let  personalty 
escape ;    while    tallage   waa   peculiarly   un- 

Eifitabk,  because  a  tallage  by  the  king  from 
demesne  had  to  be  purchased  by  allowing 
his  barons  simultaneously  to  tallage  theirs. 
The  development  of  the  wool-trade,  and  the 
existence  of  a  national  Parliament,  alike 
necessitated  the  substitution  of  a  simple 
national  system ;  and  the  old,  irregular,  uid 
imperfect  system  of  aids  disappears,  nut, 
however,  without  having  bequeathed  the  great 
principle  to  our  constitution — that  taxation 
requires  assent,  and  therefore  must  come 
through  the  Commons. 

Bnston,  bk.  IL,  fol.  36 1  Madoi.  Biil.  0/  tlw 
KccfcnuiTi  Kenelm  Digbj,  HM.  tf  i\t  lAtyeif 
Xtal  Pnpirtf ;  Stubbi,  Com*.  Hut.  [A.  I^  B,] 

Aidaa,  Kino  (b.  532,  d.  606),  the  son  of 
Gabran.  succeeded  Conal  (574)  as  King  of  Dal- 
riada.  Aidan  was  crowned  by  St.  Columba, 
in  the  island  of  Ions,  and  soon  proved  himself 
to  be  a  ruler  of  energy  and  ability.  In  STS, 
at  the  Council  of  Drumscat,  he  iim  i  mifiillji 
asserted  the  independence  of  the  Scotch  king- 
dom of  Dalriada,  throwing  oS  the  yoke  of  the 
Irish  Dahiada.  In  &H3  he  defeated  the 
English  invaders  at  the  battle  of  Manann,  but 
in  596  was  defeated  in  Eincardineahire  by  the 
Piets,  four  of  his  sons  being  slain.  In  6iJ3 
Aidan  was  again  defeated  by  Etbelfrith  of 
Northumbria  at  the  battle  of  Degsastan. 
[D*i.a>Ai,A.] 

AidaJl,St.  (i.  eSlVwasamonkintheCo- 
lumban  monastery  ut  lona.  Upon  the  failtue 
of  a  mission  sent  into  Northumbria  at 
the  request  of  the  King  Oswald,  who 
had  learnt  something  of  Christianity  in  Scot- 
land, Aidan  was  sent  and  was  at  once  in- 
stalled as  bishop,  with  hia  see  at  Lindisfsme. 
He  established  Christianity,  and  waa  one  of 
the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  nnrefonned 
Paschal  Cycle  ;  which  has  drawn  down  upon 
him  the  raproaches  of  Bede.  To  St.  Aidan 
many  miracles  are  ascribed,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is,  perhapE,  his  reputed  power 
of  stilling  the  most  violent  tonpoA  by  the  use 
of  consecrated  oiL 


Aids,  The  VoLrHTAKv,  was  the 
given  to  a  grant  of  £120.000,  made  ii 
by  the  Irish  Parliament,  pavable  i 
stalments  of  £40,000  a  year  in  reta 
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Alg  (: 

certain  ''Uisum"  or  conceasions  from  the 
mown.  These  paymenta  were  Bfterw&rds, 
especially  by  Strafiord's  action,  renewed,  and 
albsgether  continued  for  ten  years.  The 
Grocofl  were  never  actually  grunted- 

Aiffnillon,  Sibob  of  ns*!),  wa«  the 
moetrainoaB  siege  of  the  French  wara  of 
Edward  III.'b  rei^-  The  fortreaa  of  Aiguil- 
lon  was  strongly  situated  oa  the  border]  of 
Oascony  and  AKenois,  between  the  Lot  and 
the  Garonne,  and  it  was  bravely  defended  by 
Sir  Walter  Manny  againat  John,  Dnlte  of 
Normandy,  from  May  till  the  end  of  Au^^ust. 
The  duke  had  sworn  never  to  qnit  the  sieges 
till  the  place  was   taken ;   and,  finding   Mb 


assaults  meSectoal,   resolved  t 


reduc 


the 


the  English  at  Cref  y  imperatively  < 

the  preaenoe  of  the  Suke'a  army  m  vuo  uo.  u. 

of  EVanoe,  and  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the 


was  present  at  the  death-bed  of  Charles  11. 
He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  ni., 
hut,  nevertheless,  playtvd  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Jacobite  conspiraciesagainattheking.  He 
was  present  at  a  meeting  of  Jacobites  at  tho 
Old  King's  Head  in  1696.  He  wtu  sent  to  the 
Tower  fc^  hia  complicity  in  the  Assassination 
Plot,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Fcnwick,  at- 
tempted to  bribe  the  witness  Potter  to  leave 
the  country.  Be,  however,  always  denied 
that  he  hod  been  privy  to  the  criminal  designs 
of  Qie  plotteis.  Hacaulay  remarks  that  "  bis 
denial  woald  be  the  more  creditable  if  ho 
had  not,  by  taking  the  oaths  to  the  govern- 
ment against  which  be  was  so  conatantly 
intrigning,  forfeited  the  right  to  be  considered 

Ailm6r>  Sm  Lavrencb,  was  Sheriff  of 
London  in  lfiOI,and  subsaquently  LordUayor. 
He  resisted  the  exactions  of  the  king's  rapa- 
ciooB  minsters,  Empson  and  Dudley,  and  was 
committed  to  prison  in  the  last  year  of  Henry 
VII, '«  reign  lor  refuaing  to  pay  the  fine  of 
£1,000  imposed  upon  him. 

Airds  KOH,  Ftonx  of  (1680),  in  Ayr- 
ahire,  was  a  smEul  skimiish  in  which  the 
royal  troops  routed  a  party  of  the  extieme 
Scotch  Covenanters,  who  had  signed  lbs 
"  Sanquhar  Doclaiation  "  (q.v.),  or  Comeron- 
ians,  as  they  were  subBeqnently  called. 
Richard  Cameron,  the  leader  ol  the  sect,  tell 
in  this 


AUJams,  JaHN  (*.  1670,  d.  1743),  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Stan- 
hope's minietry  of  1717.  In  1719  he  defended 
the  Peerage  Bill.  In  17^0  he,  with  Sunder- 
land, was  requested  by  Stanhope  to  consider  the 
proposals  of  the  Sonth  Sea  Company.  They 
accepted  them ;  and,  aocordingly,  all  tho  inten- 
sity of  popular  indignation  fell  on  them  when 
the  icbeme  biled.     The  inquiry  elicited  the 


tact  that  an  extensive  system  of  bribss  had 
prevailed,  and  that  large  soma  of  Gctitioue 
capital  had  been  invented  and  distributed 
among  leading  members  of  the  Government. 
Aislabie's  case  was  so  flagrant  that  no  onu 
rose  to  defend  him.  He  was  expelled  the 
House,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.     [South  Su 

COMFAKI.] 

Aix-larChapttlla,  Tabatv  or  (April 
18,  1748),  closed  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession.  The  initiative  came  from  Fiance, 
strengthened  by  her  reoent  successes,  and 
the  strong  desire  for  peace  felt  by  EIngland 
and  Holland  evontually  forced  the  boaty 
on  Austria  and  Sardinia.  The  principal  arti- 
cles were  : — Tho  renewal  of  all  former  treaties, 
and  the  mutual  restoration  of  all  conquests, 
England  giving  hostages  for  the  reetoration 
of  Oipe  Breton ;  the  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kirk on  the  sea-side  were  to  be  demolished ; 
the  Dachies  of  Parma,  Guastalla,  and  Pia- 
cenia  were  assigned  to  the  Infant,  Don 
Philip,  but  if  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Naples,  the  two  fint  reverted  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  Piacenia  to  Sardinia  ;  tho  Duke 
of  Modena  and  the  republic  of  Genoa  were 
reinstated  in  their  former  territories ;  the 
Ajsiento  Treaty  with  Spuin  wot  confirmed 
for  fonr  years ;  the  Protestant  sacceasion  in 
England  was  gnaranteed  according  to  tho 
treaty  of  171*,  and  the  Pretender  was  to  be 
excluded  from  France ;  the  Emperor  was  to  be 
acknowledged  by  France,  and  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  guaranteed  ;  the  Dnohy  of  Silesia 
and  the  county  of  Ulatz  were  guaranteed  to 
the  King  of  Prussia.  AU  the  ceeuona  wet« 
made  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  and  one 
result  of  the  treaty  was  the  breach  of  tlis 
alliance  between  that  power  and  England. 

~    '        Sshoell,  Silt.  Ik  TraiUt  it  Fail,  iL,    ' 
"  ■  in.  Hilt.  ^  S%i., 


Amstb,  1 

JJmasr,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in 
Eajputana,  lying  soath-efirt  of  Jodporo.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Uahiattos  from  the  Moguls 
in  1 770,  and  was  for  naarly  half  a  century  alter- 
nately in  the  hands  of  Qie  Uahrattas  and  of 
rival  Rajput  princes.  In  1818  it  was  finally 
ceded  to  the  British  in  return  for  a  payment 
of  60,000  rupees.  The  town  contains  tho 
ruina  of  a  very  fine  Hindoo  temple. 

AVMHa.«    8tr««t.       [BOHAN  ROADB.] 
Ala.liawia         [QsNEVA  AWAKD.] 

A11)aO>    About    the   end    of    tbe   ninth 

centnry,  and  bofoie  the  term  Scotia  came  into 
use,  the  district  between  the  Firths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde  and  the  Spey,  which  had  boon 
known  as  Pictland,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Scone,  was  colled  Atbon,  or  Albania  (moro 
correctly.  Alba,  or  Albu),  a  name  which  had 
etill  earlier  been  asod  to  doaignate  tbe  wholo 
country  north  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde. 
The  first  king  of  Alban  was  Donald,  son  of 
Constantino  (8B9—S00).     Shortly  after   this, 
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Alban  VM  divided  into  wtsu  provinces. 
About  K  century  later  the  name  wm  aupec- 
Mded  hj  that  of  Scotia,  Malcolm,  aca  of 
Eennetli  (1005—1031),  being  tlie  flist  king 
ot  Ucotift. 

IKnald ee»-M» 

Coututbu.  ana  of  Aedh  .  SOU— B4a 

Haltolm M2-9M 

iBdoMi BM-MI 

Dobli M£-«e7 

Kennetli  '.'.'.'.'.'.  BTl— 8S5 
ConnantiiM,  KHiotCiiUMn  .  .  ms-Be7 
KeDuth,  KB  of  Dnbh  .  .  W7— lOM 

AUoa,  187S. 

Albui.  St.  (<^.  306  P),  il  geneiBllr  held  to 
be  the  proto-martyr  of  Btitain.  His  Btoiy, 
aa  related  by  aildaa,  is  that  Alban,  being 
then  a  Pagan,  Mved  h  confessor,  who  was 
being  pursued  by  his  persecutors,  and  wai  at 
the  point  of  being  seized,  by  hiding  Tiim  in 
hia  own  hoose,  and  by  changing  clothes  with 
faim.  .AJban  wac  oairied  before  the  magis- 
trate, but  having  in  the  meantime  become  a 
Chriatian,  ho  refused  to  BBcriflca  to  the  gods, 
and  was  accordingly  eiecutod  just  outside 
the  great  city  ot  Verolamiiun  (St  Albuis). 
Momerous  miracles  are  related  of  him,  bat, 

r~  ting  these  aside,  there  aaaoiB  no  reason  for 
bting  that  he  ia  a  historic  personage.  The 
date  of  the  martyr's  death  is  a  difficulty,  as  in 
306  Constantius,  the  father  of  Cooatantine, 
was  Cffisar  in  Britain,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  very  favoorable  to  Chtiatiaaity  ;  perhaps 
we  may  place  the  event  in  283,  the  date 
■ingned  to  it  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

I   QOdas,  HM..  110; 
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with  Albon  and  Albion,  wUch  is  fonnd 
ciated  with  the  Celtio  tribe  who  poesessea  tuc 
diatrida  of  Breodalbane  and  Atbol,  with  parts 
vt  Locbaber  ud  Upper  Lome. 

AlbfUlilk  The  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  Scottiih  Dalriada.     [Daluuii.] 

aiTMM,    St,,    Ambwt   ot,    &c.       ^St. 

AIIMUI7,  FnaaoB  op.  In  1398  Robert 
Stoart  (second  son  ot  King  Robert  II.  of 
Scotland)  was  erested  Duke  of  Albany.  On 
the  execution  of  hia  son,  Murdoch,  second 
Duke  ot  Albany,  in  1425,  the  peerage  was- 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  bot  revived  by  Jamea 
II.  ot  Scotland,  and  conferred  on  hit  second 
•on  Alexander,  who  tranimittad  it  to  his  son 
the  Begent  (1516—1523),  John,  Duke  of 
Albany.  In  156S,  the  title,  being  again 
extinct,  was  granted  to  Henry  Btuart,  Lord 
Damley  [DabklitI,  husband  of  Mary, 
Qiie«n  of  Scots.  In  1773  the  title  ot 
Coumttu  af  Albanjf  waa  aaaumed  by  Loaiia 
Maria  ot  StoIber^Qedem  (1T64— 1823)  on 
heraMiriagn  with  Frincs  Charles  Edward,  the 
Tooag  PretMider.     Bhe  qnitt«d  her  bosband 


in  1780,  and  after  his  death  married  the  poet 
AMeH.  On  being  deserted  by  hi*  wife,  Uie 
Pretender  affected  to  ci'sate  hia  natural 
daughter,  by  Clemen tinaWalkinahaw,2>u£iUM 
0/  jllbany.  The  title  of  Albany  wat  added 
to  that  of  York  in  the  peerages  of  Ernest 
AnguatuB,  brother  of  George  I,,  Smest  Au- 
gustus, brother  of  QeorgeIIl.,Biid  Frederick, 
second  sod  ot  that  king.  By  letters  patent. 
May  M,  1881,  Prince  Leopold,  fourth  son 
of  Queen  Victoria,  was  created  Buke  of  Albany 
and  Earl  of  Clarence.     [Snunr.] 

Albuiy,  KoBKBT  SroARr,  IsT  Duxa  op 
[b.  1339,  d.  1419),  the  second  son  ot  Kobart  n., 
and  the  brother  of  Robert  III.,  ot  Scotland, 
during  his  brother's  later  years  practically  go- 
verned the  kingdom.  Hia  inertness  on  the  mva- 
sion  of  Scotland  by  Henry  IV.  gave  risatotha 
suspioion  that  he  was  plotting  for  the  death 
of  his  nephew,  David,  Duke  of  Rothesay, 
who  was  berieged  in  Edinburgh  Castle. 
That  there  may  have  been  some  truth  in  the 
supposition  is  likely ;  for  soon  afterwaida 
Rotnesaywaa  seized  at  Albany's  instigatioD, 
and  imprisoned  in  Falkland  Castle,  where  he 
died  of  starvation,  1402.  On  his  nephew's 
death  Albany  became  governor  of  the  king- 
dom, and  in  t^t  character  gave  support  to 
a  man  whom  he  declared  to  be  Richard  11. 
of  England,  and  whom  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  make  use  of  against  Henry  IV.  The 
capture  <A  the  yoong  Prince  James  by  the 
English  was  also  ascribed  to  his  intrigues, 
whether  justly  or  not  is  uncertain.  On 
the  death  ot  Roberi  lit.  Albany  continued 
to  goyem  the  kingdom  as  regent,  until  hia 
own  death,  Sept.  3,  1419.  In  spite  of  his 
odions  private  character,  Albany  seeme  to 
have  ruled  Scotland  with  vigour,  justice, 
and  moderatioii. 

Bm  the  SootiehnM{«oa  and  VTiitoDB,  bk.  il,, 

for  different  vlawi  of  hia  ohuaotar ;  and  Barton, 

Sirt.4f  Scotland. 

Albany,  Ml'sdocv,  Sttd  Dt!KB  of 
[4.  142G],  succeeded  his  father,  Robert,  as 
governor  of  Scotland,  1419,  during  the  cap- 
tivity of  JamcB  I.  in  England.  Upon  James's 
return  he  was  condemned  and  executed  at 
Stirling,  May,  1426,  together  with  two  of  hia 
sons,  for  having  misosed  his  power  as  regent. 

AlbUlj',  Al.axANiiBB,  3a.D  Di'Kb  of 
i,d.  1485),  was  the  second  son  of  James  II..  and 
brother  of  James  III.,  from  whose  jealousy  ho 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  France,  1479. 
In  1483  he  joined  Edward  IV.  of  England, 
ezecnting  a  secret  deed,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged Che  feudal  supremacy  ot  England  over 
Scotland.  After  the  affair  at  Lauderbridge 
(q.v.),  Albany  returned  to  Scotland  and 
assumed  the  government  for  a  short  time ; 
but  on  the  terms  of  hia  secret  treaty  leaking 
out,  waa  again  compelled  to  seek  an  awrlum  in 
England.  Here  he  joined  the  Earl  of  Douelas 
in  on  invasion  of  Scotland,  which  failed, 
Albany  being  obliged  to  go  to  France,  where 
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ha  became  a  great  taiourite  of  Iionu  XI.  He 
ia  deacribed  in  the  Qironide  of  Httacottie 
SB  "  veirie  wjss  tmd  man  lie,  and  loved  nothing 
so  Weill  aa  able  men,  and  nuid  great  coast 
and  eipencei  Cheirupoun." 

ChnnuDli  0/  FiltKoNii;  Leoler,  E«rt.  ^  Scot- 
laad,'  Burton,  Silt.  qfScBlland. 

AJhva,  John,  4th  Duke  or,  Begent  of 
Scotland&om  1515  to  16:24,  wu  tbe  bod  of 
AleKander,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  nephew  of 
Jamea  III.     Un  the  daath  of  James  IV., 

Albany,  who  was  Lord  High  Ajlmiral  of 
Fisnce,  vas  summoDed  to  Scotland  to  assame 
the  regency,  a  poaition  vhich  hie  Fi'ench 
education  had  by  no  meana  fitted  him  to  filL 
He  arrived  in  Scotland  in  1616,  and  one  of  his 
flnt  acta  as  regent  was  to  crush  the  power  of 
the  £arl  of  Angiu,  whom  he  managed  to  get 
conveyed  to  France ;  hia  next,  to  bring  to  trial 
all  irtiom  he  conceived  to  be  in  league  with 
the  Douglas  party.  In  September,  1522,  he 
collected  an  immense  army  for  the  invaaion  of 
Enf^and,  to  retaliate  upou  Henry  Vlll.  for 
having  demanded  his  expulsion  from  the 
Scotch  Estates.  Henry,  however,  oontrivod 
by  diplomacy  to  stay  the  blow  before  it  had 
fnllen,  and  Albany  shortly  after  returned  to 
France,  whore  he  collected  an  auxiliary  force, 
1-523.  Compelled,  huwever,  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Wark  Castle,  ho  retired  to  Fmnce  in  dis- 
gust, May,  1524,  and  never  returned. 

Chronicit  of  PiUmMii ;  Lsslsf,  SM.  of  Sal- 
iMd;  Burton.  Hill. of  BaitUnd. 

AllMnurls  (or  AlUtUkls),  PiaaAOB  or. 
Odo  or  Eudes,  a  claimant  of  the  County  of 
Champagne,  held  oonsiderahle  posscssioiu 
at  Albemarle,  in  Normandy.  He  married 
Adeliza,  sister  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
aod  his  wife,  styled  in  Domesday  Book 
"Comitissa  de  Albemarle,"  obtained  large 
giania  of  land  in  England.  Her  son 
titepben  (1127]  ii  called  "Comes  Albe- 
inarlensis,"  and  the  title  was  inherited  by  his 
son  William,  who  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  the  Standard.  (See  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas'  note  in  his  BiiU>rie  Feeragt.) 
His  hairess  Hawiaia  carried  the  title  to  Willum 
de  FortiliUB  {d.  1195],  from  whom  it  passed 
to  thoir  Bon,  William  de  Fortibus,  one 
of  the  twenty-Sve  barons  named  in  Magna 
Cbarta.  His  granddaughter  Avelina  married 
Edmund,  Eai^  of  lAncaBter,  second  son 
of  Henry  III.,  so  tb&t  the  title  and 
honours  of  Albemarle  became  snnk  in  the 
royal  house.  In  1367,  Edward,  Earl  of 
Rutland,  Bon  of  Edmnnd,  Duke  of  York,  was 
created  Duke  of  Albemarle  (or  Aumale],  but 
forfeited  the  title  in  1399.  In  1411, Thomas, 
second  son  of  Henry  IV.,  was  created  Dnke  oF 
Clarence  and  Earl  of  Albemarle ;  he  was  killed 
at  Beaugf  in  1421,  when  the  peerage  became 
extinct.  It  was  revivMl  in  1423,  in  &vour 
of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who 
was  granted  the  title  for  life.  It  again  be- 
came extinct  on  his  death  in  143S.    In  1660 


Oenetal  Ge^g«  Uonk  wu  created  Dnke  of 
Albemarle.  The  title  pasied  to  hia  son 
Christopher,  and  expired  with  him  in  16BS. 
In  1606  the  earldom  of  Albemarle  was  revived 
and  confeiTod  on  William  III.'s  faithful 
follower,  Arnold  Joost  van  Keppel,  in  whose 
descendants  it  haa  sinoe  remained. 

AlbMIUU^Ie,  Qeobob  Uonx,  Bull  OP 
(i.  160S,  d.  1670),  was  the  second  sun  of  a 
Devonshire  baronet,  entered  the  army  as  a 
volunteer,  and  took  part  in  tlie  expedition  to 
the  Isle  of  lihc  in  1628  ;  and  after  peace 
was  made  with  France  joined  the  Earl  of 
Oxford's  regiment,  which  had  been  raised  for 
the  support  of  the  Pntteatants  in  Germany 
and  Holland.  He  remained  abroad  for  ten 
years,  returning  to  England  in  1630,  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  Scotch  war.  After 
hesitating  for  some  time  between  king 
and  Parliament,  ^lonk  decided  on  joining 
the  forces  which  had  been  sent  over  from 
Ireland  by  Ormond  to  Charles's  assistance. 
As  major-general  of  these  troops,  Monk 
took  part  in  the  battle  ot  Nantwich,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Here  he  remained  for  more 
than  two  years,  but  in  1646  he  was  liberated 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  Engliah  forces 
in  Ulater.  He  was  ao  badly  supported  that 
he  was  forced  to  make  terms  with  the  rebels 
under  Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  for  which  he  was 
censured  by  Parliament,  although  the  Inde- 
pendent leaden  had  advised  the  treaty.  But 
Monk  had  convinced  Cromwell  of  his  ability, 
and  on  the  latter  being  appointed,  in  1650. 
to  the  command  of  the  parliamentary  forces 
in  Scotland, he  made  Monk  lieutenant-general 
of  artillery.  At  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  Jlonk 
showed  great  bravery,  and  on  Cromwell's 
retnm  to  England  he  was  left  to  complete 
the  reduction  of  Scotland,  which  he  speedily 
effected,  though  not  without  considerable 
iruelty.  In  1653,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Dutch  war.  Monk  was  appointed  one  of  the 
admiials  of  the  fleet,  and  bad  a  share  in  the 
great  victory  off  the  TexeL  He  returned  to 
his  command  in  Scotland  in  ir>64,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
when  he  acknowledged  Richard,  and  advised 
him  to  rely  on  the  Presbyterian  party,  and 
endeavour  to  gather  the  old  nobility  and  the 
country  gentlemen  round  him.  But  during 
Richard's  short  reiirn  anarehv  provailod  ia 
England.  The  Parliament  had  been  forcibly 
dimilvedby  the  army,  and  the  Rump  restored, 
only  to  be  disperead  a  tew  months  afterwards 
by  the  soldiers.  Having  obtained  a  giant  of 
money  from  the  Scotch  Estates,  on  New 
Year's  Day,  16SI),  Honk  craswd  the  border, 
and  on  February  3rd  entered  London.  All 
opposition  to  him  proved  fruitless,  and  the 
Rump,  which  had  been  hurriedly  resuscitated, 
hailed  him  as  their  deliverer.  Perceiving  the 
strength  of  the  royalist  reaction  he  determined 
torcetorethemoiiArchy,  ondM  ' 
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tD  CbU'leB  n.  to  return.  So  akilfully  did  he 
nuuiage  matten  that  only  one  alight  oathreak 
occnired,  which  wua  easily  Buppresaed,  and 
when  Charles  landed  he  was  luuTersally 
welcomed.  Monk  leaped  the  highest  re- 
mrda.  He  wua  created  Duke  of  Albemarle 
and  lieutenant-geneial  of  the  forcea,  and  a 
petpetoal  H^nBiun  of  £7,000  a  year  was 
granted  to  him.  On  the  renewal  of  the  Dutch 
war  in  1664  he  was  appointed  joint-admiral 
with  Prince  Kupert,  BiLd  behaved  with  his 
DBoal  btaTeiy.  During  the  Plagae  of  1SB6 
be  wu  invested  by  the  King  with  the  govern- 
ment of  London,  and  by  his  energy  greatly 
alleviated  the  greneral  misery,  and  preserved 
Older.  He  took  no  prominent  part  in 
politics   during    the  few  reiuaining  yearQ  of 

didiol,  Mami  (Xng.  timiulaHoii.  IB51,  with 
Lord  wiiancUlIs'i  iiot»)  :  Quinbls,  Uft  of 
Min>i,  1671 :  Skiuur,  Lift  ofXmk,  ITiS ;  Lodge, 
PoRnit^  vol,  >.;  Lndlow,  Jlrnniri,-  WUts- 
locke.  Hnuin;  Clumdon,  HM.  c!  Ihi 
UAMo*.  [F.  S.  P.] 

AUMmiarla,  Ahnold  Inast  tak  Keffei^ 
In  YjlBI.  or  (A.  iG69,  d.  1718),  accompanied 
William  of  Oiaoge  to  EogUnd.  He  was  the 
conSdential  fiiend  of  the  king,  and  acted  as 
his  chamberlain.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1606.  After  the  death  of  William, 
Albemarle  was  chosen  by  the  Statea-Geneial 
to  command  their  cavalry,  and  fought  in  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succesBiDn.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Denain  in  1712. 

yCMlar,   Hirf.  of 


le,  Gborob  EkPfBL,  SbdEasi, 

m{b.  1724,  ((.  t7T2),theson  of  William  Anne, 
Znd  eorl,  served,  as  aide-do-camp  to  the  Duke 
of  Camberland.atFoQtenovtuidCuUoden.  In 
1745  he  was  elected  member  tor  Chichester, 
which  place  he  continued  to  represent  till 
1764,  when  he  snccoeded  to  the  earldom.  In 
1761  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Jersey. 
In  March,  1762,  he  embarked  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  land  forces  destined  for  the  re- 
daction of  Harannith,  and  captured  Fort 
Moro  after  a  stubborn  resistance.  Still  the 
Spaniards  declined  to  surrender ;  but  after 
endnring  a  cannonade  for  six  hours  Havannah 
capitulated  with  eleven  men-of-war  and  one 
million  and  a  half  of  money,  and  about  the 
aaine  amount  in  merchandise.  In  Parliament 
the  MU-1  took  an  aetivo  part  in  most  of  the 
Whig  measoreB  of  hia  time,  especially  making; 
hitoaelf  conspicuous  by  hia  opposition  to  the 
Rojal  Marriage  Act,  and  by  joining  with 
fortv-Mven  other  peers,  in  1770,  in  a  solemn 
ple^e  against  my  future  infringememt  of  the 
tights  of  the  paople  at  elections. 

Albsanri*.  It«U»flwH  <H>i  Ui.  Mmyimrtm  i 
3tm*,Btitii^aKTfULi  OmvilU  Fap*n.  UL 

AXbwt,  PsmcB  {».  IBie,  d.  ISAl),  the  hus- 
band of  Queeu  Victoria,  was  the  second  son 
(^  the  reigning  Duke  of  flaxe-Cobuig-Ootha, 
and  nephew  to  King  I/eopold,  of  Belgium, 
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and  the  Dacheas  of  Kent  Ibe  ■p 
admirably  and  caxfrfuUy  educated,  __ 
Movemb^,  1839,  formallj  betrothed  to  uis 
cousin,  the  Qneen,  to  whom  he  was  married 
Februarv  10,  1340.  By  an  Act  passed  just 
before  this  event,  a  sum  of  £30,000  a  year 
was  settled  on  the  prince  for  life,  the  grant 
having  been  reduced  from  SftOfiW,  the  sum 
proposed  by  the  Ministry,  by  Uie  efforts  of 
the  Kodicols  and  the  Opposition.  By  a  subse- 
quent Act  of  this  session,  the  prince  was 
named  regent  in  the  event  of  the  Queen's 
death  before  the  heir  to  the  down  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen  ;  and  in  1 867  he  was  deeig. 
nated  "  Prince  Consort"  by  letters  patent. 
He  died,  to  the  univeml  regret  of  the  nation, 
of  typhoid  fever.  Dec.  U,  1861.  The  prince's 
position,  as  husband  of  a  constitutionaL  sove- 
reign, had  been  a  peculiarly  difficult  and 
trying  one.  Apprehensions  were  frequently 
expressed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  married 
life  that  his  influence  would  be  too  extensively 
exercised  in  metiers  of  state  ;  and  during  the 
yeaiB  of  the  Crimean  war  It  was  Hsserted  and 
popularly  believed,  though,  as  it  was  proved, 
without  a  shadow  of  ^undstion,  that  the 
prince  had  taken  an  undue  share  in  the 
management  of  the  army  and  the  disposal  of 
DBtronage.  It  was,  however,  gradually  ac- 
knowledged that  the  difficult  drcumstances 
of  hia  situation  could  hardly  have  been  met 
with  greater  tact  and  conscientiousnesa,  and 
with  more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  theory 
of  constitutional  monarchy.  The  prince 
found  a  more  congenial  sphere  *>■""  politics 
in  the  enconiagement  of  the  art«  and 
in  the  promotion  of  Bocial  and  industrial 
reforms,  and  to  his  efforts  the  inauguration 
and  successfol  establishment  of  the  Gteat 
Exhibition  of  1861  were  in  great  part  due. 

Thi  Spttchtt  and  Addraim_ef  Friuct  Albtrt, 
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■trvd..  18«S;  air  Tlwodon  KsrUo'i 
•tin  uid  (^iMisU  LtTi  s;  Iha  Ptvuk 
Mamoin  oj  Baron  StcAmar.  1873 1  3  tu 

Albort  Edward,  Phinci  of  Wales 
(j.  November  9,  1841),  the  eldest  son  of 
her  Majeety  Queen  Victoria  ;  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, in  the  peerage  of  England ;  Duke  of 
RoUiesay,  Baron  Kenfrew,  and  Lord  of  the 
Istee  in  Scotland;  and  Earl  of  Dublin  and 
Carrick  in  Ireland ;  was  educated  at  both 
Oxford  and  Ounbridge.  The  Prince  visited 
Italy  in  1859,  America  in  1860,  Germany  in 
1861,  Turkey  and  Egypt  in  1862,  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  at  Fontainebleau  the 
same  year.  In  1871  hia  life  was  imperilled 
by  an  attack  of  tj'phoid  fever,  and  his 
recovery,  in  Feb.,  1872,  was  celebrated  by  a 
National  Thanksgiving  FestivaL  Between 
Nov.  8,  1876.  and  March  13, 1876.  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  engaged  in  a  grand  tour 
of  India.  He  married.  Mar.  10,  1863,  Alex- 
andra, daughter  of  Christian  IX.,  King  ol 
Denmark,  and  his  eldest  eon.  Prince  Albert 
Victor,  was  bom  January  8,  1864. 
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AlbiaiM,  Clodius  (it.  197),  comounder 
of  the  Roman  forces  m  Britain,  van  pro- 
ckimed  Emperor  by  the  lagiona  of  the  province 
on  the  UBasainatioii  of  Pertiou  (163).  HU 
rival,  Severua,  who  wbh  declared  emperor  by 
the  troops  of  Pannonia,  at  Srat  attempted  to 
win  him  over  by  favoun ;  but  in  1U7  nutrched 
against  him  and  defeatad  and  slew  him  at 
Lyons,  This  battle  of  Lugdimuni,  or  Lyons, 
is  interesting  as  being  the  first  rerorded  battle 
fought  by  a  British  army  on  the  Contlneot. 
Dlo  CmJm,  ImUL-v. 

Albion  itis  perhaps  the  oldest  name  for 
Britain.  It  occori  in  a  treatise  once  ascribed 
to  Ari»tot1e  ISi  Mania,  c.  3,  in  Um.  Hitt. 
Brit,  i.),  "  iw  nirrtf  (sc  rf  'CUc*ar^)  »fliroi 
liir/tarei  it  ■niyxirouair  oJobi  Sit,  fipfTuvrucal 
Atyi/itrai,  "AAflioi'  nol  'UprTj "  (cf.  Bede,  Bui. 
Ec,  i.  1.,  in  MoH.  Bill.  Brit.,  108  A).  "Rex 
Albionis  inaulse  "  was  a  vory  favourite  title  of 
the  more  powerful  Angjo-Saion  iings  {ki 
ezumple  in  Freeman,  Norm.  Cenq.,  i.  S4B — 
5S1),  but  in  later  timei  Albion  mainly  occurs 
in  poetry.  The  word  meanR  "  white,"  and 
its  use  was,  perhaps,  an^eated  by  the  chalk 
clifis  of  the  south-eaet  coast.  It  ia  etymo- 
logically  connected  with  "albua,"  "alp,"  4c., 
and  is  the  Brythonic  (Cymric)  form  of  the 
Ooidelic  (Gadic)  "Alban,"  e.j.,  "Drum 
Albin  "  is  "  Donnm  Albionia"  (JfiHt.  Silt, 
Bril.,  no  a). 

HiDMTT    etymaloglefl, 


■o  Khn,  cui 


■    Cooper.    riMutcnu 
f!   A-lbios.     Bee 

[T.  F.  T.] 

^Av^ 

during  the  Pe  .  „        , 

Beresford  to  chock  Soult,  who  was  advancing 
to  the  relief  of  Badajoa.  Soult  had  with  him 
20,000  vetemn  troops,  while  Beresford,  though 
he  had  nominally  30,000  men,  conld  omy 
depend  on  the  handful  of  7,000  British  trt>ap(i. 
He  bod,  however,  taken  up  n  strong  position 
on  a  range  of  hilla,  in  front  of  which  tan  the 
Albuera  River;  the  British  being  in  the  centre, 
with  Blake  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  right. 
During  the  night  of  the  InthSoultmasacd  his 
men  with  a  view  to  carrying  the  toble-land 
which  threatened  the  English  right  and  rear, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  ISth  directod 
a  feint  attack  in  front.  Beresford  ordered 
Blake  to  change  front,  to  guard  against  an 
expected  Hank  attack  on  the  right.  1)ut  that 
general  for  a  long  time  refused  to  obey 
Orders,  and  the  movement  was  only  at 
length  carried  out  by  Beresford  in  person, 
who,  even  when  ha  had  changed  the  front  of 
the  Spaniards,  could  Bcarcoly  induce  them  to 
move.  Beresford  was  already  thinking 
of^  retreating,  when  Colonel  Hardinge 
with  the  4th  division,  and.  Abercromhie 
with  a  brigade  of  the  2nd  division,  which 
hod  only  been  elij^htly  engaged,  pushod 
on  to  the  high  ground.    The  crowded  forma- 


tion of  the  French  prevented  them  from 
executing  any  rapid  movement;  and,  in 
■pito  of  a  atorm  of  grapeshot,  the  British 
infantry  iiresiBtibly  pressed  on  till,  "slowly- 
aod  with  a  horrid  carnage,  the  French  were 
pnshed  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the 
attack  to  the  farthest  edge  ot  the  hill." 
The  attempt  to  bring  up  reserves  "  only 
increased  the  irremediable  confusion ;  and  the 
mig^hty  maoB,  bimking  off  hke  a  loosened 
cliff,  went  headlong  down  the  steep,  and 
1,S00  unwoundod  men,  the  remnant  of  6,000 
unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood  trium- 
phant on  the  fatal  hill."  in  four  hours 
nearly  7,000  of  the  aUies  and  8,000  French 
had  been  struck  down.  On  the  17th  Soult 
took  up  a  threatening  position,  but  on  tha 
arrival  of  British  reinlorcements  marched 
away,  and  abandoned  the  attempt  to  relieve 
Badajos. 

Napl™pln^ar  Wur"™"       [^W.  R.  8.'] 

AlOtUltua,  Cafturb  of  (1706),  WM 
effected  by  Iiori  Galway  during  the  War  of 
Succession  in  Spain  (q.v.).  He  had  urged  on 
the  Portnguose  troops  the  duty  of  advancing 
on  Madrid  to  co-operato  with  the  troops  irf 
the  Archduke  Charles  advancing  from  Bar- 
celona. On  his  way  he  drove  out  a  garrison 
placed  by  Marshal  Berwick  in  Alcantara. 
"  Ten  good  battalions "  of  Berwick's  force 
were  taken,  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon. 

Aloook,  JoHK  (it.  16U),  Bishop  of  Roches- 
tor,  Worcester,  and  Ely,  bom  between  M30 
and  1440,  at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  m 
the  Palace  of  Westminster  in  1402,  and  in 
March,  1470,  acted  as  Edward  IV.'b  envoy  to 
the  King  of  Castilo.  After  the  victor}'  of 
Bamet,  Alcock  was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
which  appointment  ho  resigned  in  March, 
1472,  to  Jolm  Morton,  upon  fia  own  advance- 
ment to  the  bishopric  of  Rochester.  During 
the  temporary  illness  ot  Bishop  Stilllngton, 
Alcock  held  the  Great  Seal  from  -20th  Septem- 
ber, 1472,  to  April  6th,  1473 ;  and  in  Septem- 
ber. 1476,  he  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester.  During  Richard  III.'s  reign 
his  influence  on  public  affairs  was  verv  slight ; 
but  on  the  accesaion  of  Henry  VII.  he  became 
Ix>rd  Chancellor,  in  I4S6  :  and  in  I4BG  suc- 
ceeded Morton  BB  Biahop  of  Ely.  He  built 
the  boautiful  hall  sC  his  episcopal  palace  of 
Ely,  and  .lesus  College,  Cambriilge,  which  he 
founded  on  the  site  uf  the  old  moooater}'  of 
St.  Radigundo. 

Tan,  Judffv  of  Fn^Eand,  rol.  T. 

AldSTMUli  or  EftldomUUL,  which  is 
the  more  ancient  form  of  the  word,  meana 
simply  elder  man ;  that  ia,  one  advanced  in 
years.     It  is  nsed  in  two  distinct  sensee. 

(1)  Among  the  Grat  English  settlers  the 
title  appears  to  have  meant  simply  chieftain, 

.!.„ >: —  „i  i\^  ealdorman  corresponding 

jiriaapi   of   the   Germanic 
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trib«fl  ae  described  b;  Tacitoi  before  the 
nugration,  and  it  continned  to  be  occasionally 
used  va^ely  aa  an  equivalent  to  lord  or 
noble :  but  in  all  public  dooiunenta  Uia  word 
n  evidently  taken  in  the  strict  sense  of  tbe 
chief  mogiBlrate  of  the  sbire  or  group  of 
•hiies,  and  was  not  neceesarilj  connected 
with  nobility  of  blood,  service,  or  Urge 
estate.  This  restriction  of  the  title  majr  be 
dated  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
centarj-,  in  the  days  of  Egbert.  The 
eahloniuin  was,  in  theory,  elected  in  the 
Witsnagemot,  but  the  office  became  pncti- 
cally  hereditary.  As  the  power  of  the 
kingdom  of  Weesex  rose,  and  the  smaller 
kingdoms  were  absorbed  by  it,  the  dea- 
cendanta  of  the  royal  hooBca  often  became 
hereditary  ealdonoen  in  aim  out  anbroken 
sncceanon :  and  when  their  lines  became 
extinct,  the  ealdonnon  appointed  by  the  king, 
with  the  implied,  if  not  eipreasod,  consent  of 
the  Witan,  transmitted  the  office  to  their  des- 
eendanla.  Their  jurisdictions  became  en- 
larged, probably  by  the  aggregation  of  several 
shirM  under  one  rule.  The  poaitioa  of  the 
great  ealdormen  was  a  high  one ;  they  were 
practicttlly  independent  of  weak  kings.  Their 
letrgUd,  the  Qne  enacted  from  those  who  killed 
them,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  bishop,  and  four 


with  th 
as  opposed 

commanded  the  military  force  of  the  shire, 
in  which  capncity  he  was  sometimes  called 
ktretoja,  the  leader  of  the  host  {hert}  -,  and 
he  sat  with  the  sheriff  and  the  bishop  in  the 
shiremoot,  receivinga  third  of  the  Sncs  levied 
in  the  jurisdiction ,  The  ealdormen  also 
attended  the  central  Witan,  together  with  the 
bishops.  In  the  reign  of  Etholred,  the 
ealdornian  began  to  be  supplanted  by  the 
Danish  office  of  earl,  and  Uus  process  wsa 
completed  when  Canute  divided  the  kingdom 
into  four  great  earldoms  EVom  that  date  the 
title  sank  to  its  ewlier  meaning  of  headman, 
and  was  applied  to  almost  any  local  officer. 
Thna.  in  the  thirteenth  centoiy  there  is  an 
esldonnao  of  the  hundred,  who  represents 
his  hundred  in  Uie  shire  moot.  [^alsoExBL; 
Shbkut.] 

(2)  Alderman,  in  its  medinval  and  modem 
senae,  means  an  official  invested  with  certain 
municipal  powers  and  duties,  and  associated 
with  the  mayor  in  the  government  of  a  city 
or  town  corporate.  The  word  ealdoiman, 
or  abkrinan,  had,  as  has  been  shown,  become 
applied  to  any  headman  or  local  officer,  and 
accotdiogly,  in  the  reign  of  Henrj'  IJ.,  we 
find  that  tbe  headman  of  a  gild  is  called 
■IdennaD.  When,  as  happened  in  some  of 
the  gi^st  towns,  the  English  system  of  a  gild. 
or  trade  corporation,  gradually  lost  its  identity 
in  tbe  eommiina,  or  municipal  corporation,  the 
presiding  officer  of  which  was  the  mayor,  the 


mayor  and  aldermen  became  associated  in 
the  government  of  the  new  municipalities. 
The  first  mayor  of  London  was  appointed  in 
1191,  and  the  institution  of  mayor  and  alder- 
men in  the  large  towns  was  pretty  general 
by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  John.  Tim  aatho- 
nty  of  the  aldermen  was,  at  fitet,  by  no 
means  secure,  and  throughout  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  the  popnlace  of  Iiondon  protested 
against  their  dsim  to  assess  teiation  and 
elect  the  mayor.  However,  we  find  them,  with 
four  men  from  each  ward,  sending  membfpis  to 
Parliament  in  1287,  and  their  appointments, 
which  were  annual  underEdward  11.,  werefor 
life  under  Edward  IV.  Under  the  I^ncas- 
trian  kings,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  are 
associated  with  the  toKH  eeuneilt,  relics  of  the 
earlier  town  government,  which  tint  consisted 
of  twonty-four,  and  afterwards  of  larger 
numbers,  and  became  prominent  from  the 
decay  af  the  machinery  of  the  local  courts; 
tbe  mayor,  aldermen, and  town  council  forming 
the  elements  of  the  municipal  eorpemtim. 
The  numbers  and  sometimes  the  functions  of 
the  aldermen  were  settled  in  the  charters  of 
incorporation  granted  to  the  towns.  Under 
the  Stuarts,  their  powers  were  frequently 
tampered  with  from  above  by  tbe  forfeiture 
and  alteration  of  the  charters  of  incoipora- 
tion,  and  the  appointment  of  individual  alder, 
men  by  royal  authority ;  while  they  in  turn 
usurped  the  privileges  of  the  burgesBes  and 
freemen,  becune  self- elective,  and  in  some 
cases  obtained  the  exclusive  right  of  electing 
memb«s  of  Parliament.  Their  electoral 
power,  however,  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  in  1839  the  Municipal 
Iteform  Act  and  a  subsequent  Att  in  1B6B 
did  away  with  the  old  order  of  aldennen 
(except  in  London),  and  enacted  that  their 
Buocessors  were  to  be  elected  for  Bii  years 
instead  of  for  life,  one-halt  of  their  number 
retiring  every  third  vear;  and  that  Uioy 
should  form  one-third  of  the  town  councillors, 
who  vary  in  each  borough  from  12  to  48, 
from  whom  and  by  whom  they  were  to  be 
chosen.  The  alderman  is  represented  in  Scot- 
land by  the  bailie;  in  IreUnd  he  is  elected 
by  the  burgesses.  [See  also  Gild  ;  Towk.] 
Stnbbs,  Conal.  BM„  chain,  t..  ti.,  il.,  it.  ud 
\^„  uid  SiUA  Clurian;  Fainave,  TJu  Enf. 
ConrnmimMK :  findy.  On  J'orvtl;^',-  Mera- 
T»ther  ud  Stepfaens,  Silt.  ^Bonutiia:  Onot, 
■"      ---'->  lUitlMd,  HiH.    of 

8  Wia.   ir„e.  78; 
[L.  C.  S.] 


ThM  Idio  V  CorpOTatimi 
London  Statntfla  fl  sdi 
and  S2  Via.,  a.  3S. 


Aldenisy.    [Ch^ 


:l  Islands.] 

JkJdfiid  (Ealdfbitii),  King  of  North- 
umbria  (S85 — 705),  was  the  son  of  Oswy,  and 
brother  of  Egfrith,  whom  he  succeeded.  He 
was  well  instructed  in  theology  and  secular 
learning,  and  acquired  the  title  of  "the 
wisest  of  kings."  His  territory  was  curtailed 
by  the  conquests  of  the  Picts,  hut  on  the 
whole  his  reign  is  eajd  to  have  been  a  pros- 
perous and  tranquil  one. 
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Aldhclm,  or  J^^^^1^t'|  81.,   Biebop  <A 

■''herbomo  [h.  Hrca  656,  d.  TOO),  wrb  bom  in 
WilUhu*,  aad  appear*  to  have  iMeo  oonnected 
with  Uie  family  of  the  West  Haxon  kin^ 
Barlj"  in  life  ha  wad  Bent  to  BtDdy  in  Kent, 
and  afterwards  joined  the  commuTiity  of 
K'holan  who  had  studied  onder  the  Irish 
hermit,  Meidoif,  til  Malmesbiuy;  of  which 
monastery  Aldhelm  became  abbot.  He  after- 
wards made  a  journey  to  Kome,  and  took 
part  in  the  dispute  with  the  Britirii  clergy 
aboDt  Easter.  In  706  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
tsherbome.  Aldhelm's  loamin|^  was  greatly 
oelebrated.  He  wrote  in  the  vernacular  as 
wtll  aa  in  Latin,  and  has  been  <;alled  "the 
father  of  Anglo-Latin  poetry."  King  Alfred 
ConBidered  him  hh  among  the  best  of  English 
JKH^.  He  wrote  a  prose  treatise,  Be  Landi 
Virginilatii ;  and  a  poem,  Di  Laadi  Virgitium; 
some  jUnigmata  in  verse ;  and  some  letters  to 
Aldfrid  of  Northumbriu  and  others. 


Btit.  UU.  L  MM,  oho*  a 
Aldhelm'*  wnrk*  ti  bItsb. 

_Aldl0d  (Ealdrkd),  {d.  1069),  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  was  a  monk  of  Winchester, 
who  became  Abbot  of  Tavistock,  and  in  1046 
Bishop  of  Wofceater.  Like  many  oF  the 
native  Eng^i&h  prelates  be  travelled  much 
on  the  Contineut.  Besides  journeying  to 
Borne,  in  1030  he  traversed  Hungary  and 
visited  Jerusalem;  and  subsequently  was 
tent  by  Edward  the  Confessor  on  a  mission 
to  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  In  1061  he 
became  Archbishop  of  York,  r«taining  the 
see  of  Wottiester  in  eomniendatii.  The  Pope 
refused  to  beetow  the  pallium  on  him  till 
he  gave  up  the  see  of  Worcester.  On  the 
deaui  of  Edward,  Aldred  crowned  liaroM ; 
but  on  the  death  of  that  prince  be  submitted 
to  William,  and  in  filct  became  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  tbe  new  dynasty.  He  performed 
the  coronation  ceremony  for  the  Conqueror, 
in  default  of  Stigand.  Several  legendary 
tales  are  told  of  tbe  latter  part  of  his  life, 
among  which  is  the  striking  story  that  he 
cursed  William  for  his  ei'il  deeds,  tmd  caused 
the  king  to  fall  trembling  at  his  f eet. 

_Williua  Ot  HallIIHfaDi7j_Da  OhI.  PdhI^.,  1M  ; 


an,  Sant.  CMif.,  0.  S 


Alc-TftBtaVi  Alb-Conheb,  ot  Ali- 
FoLNDeu,  was  an  officer  appointed  formerly  in 
every  manor  and  borough  to  examine  and 
assay  the  beer  and  ale,  and  present  dishonest 
ale- vendors  to  the  next  court-leet  or  borough- 
■      ""        -'  le  of  bread  and  ale  (. 


food.  The  a!e-tasters  were  chosen  and 
in  the  court-leet  once  a  year.  The  office,  which 
isof  veiT  greAt  antiquity,  sCillsurvives  in  some 
parts  of  England.  It  has  been  thooght  to 
owe  its  origin  to  the  convivial  feasta  in  which 


business  of  the  primitive  Teutonic  com> 
IS  largely  transacted. 
Ala^uidar  I^  ths  Piucb,  Kiag  of 
Scotland  ft.  HOT,  <f.  IVii),  wa«  the  aoa  ot 
Malcolm  Camnore  and  Margaret,  and  succesBor 
to  his  brother  Eadgar,  or  Edgar.  By  Eadgar's 
will  he  obtained  as  bis  kingdom  the  landa  north 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  Ms  brother  David  in- 
heriting Lothian  and  Cumbria.  He  gained  a 
great  victory  on  the  Moray  Firth  over  the 
rebellious  Maormaia  of  Boss  and  the  Meams, 
and  founded,  in  gratitude,  tbe  monastery 
of  Scone.    An  attempt  '"   .^.-.-  -i  . 


D  dilutes  with  tbe  Archbishops  ot  Ywk  ai 
Canterbury,  ending  only  with  lua  death,  whicn 
took  place  at  Stirling,  April,  llSi.  He  had 
married  Sybillii,  natural  daughter  of  Henry  I. 
of  England.  With  his  father's  courage  and 
restless  ambition,  he  seemt  to  have  inherited 
from  his  mother  a  devotional  feeling  and  a 
taate  for  leligious  exercises,  whi<^  were  much 
le«  charactariatic  of  his  rlc«.  He  inaugurated 
tbe  feudal  policy  so  thoroughly  canied  out  by 
his  successor,  David. 

BobartKD,  Surly  Kte«i  ^  Softtoiuli   dkHH^ 
CfUio  SooUimd. 

Alaxandar  H.,  King  o(  Scotland  (i. 
Dec.  5,  12H,  d.  1249),  was  son  and  successot 
to  William  the  Lion.  The  young  king, 
who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
English  barons,  had  to  maintain  a  border  army 
to  frustrate  the  attacks  of  John  until  121T. 
Carlisle  surrendered  to  the  Scots,  and  the 
Castle  of  Tweedmouth  was  demolished  in 
1217.  In  June,  1221,  Alexander  married 
Joanna,  sister  of  Henry  III.  The  next 
year  Alexander  entered  Argyle,  drove 
out  all  those  who  bad  been  engaged  in 
insurrections  against  the  royal  power, 
and  turned  the  whole  distriti  into  the 
sheriffdom  of  Argyle,  creating  abn  the 
bishopric  of  the  seme  name.  After  a  struggle 
ot  some  years'  duration  be  succeeded  in  1230 
in  finally  bringing  Oalloway  into  subjection 
to  the  crown.  Tbe  following  year  Alexander 
refused  to  do  homage  to  tbe  English  king, 
and  laid  claim  to  t^  northern  counties  ot 
England ;  at  a  conference  between  the  two 
kings,  at  Newcastle,  war  was  only  averted  by 
tbe  strong  inclinBtion  which  the  English 
barons  showed  for  peace.  In  1244  there  was 
another  rupture  between  the  two  kings, 
and  war  was  imminent ;  bat  it  was  averted 
by  the  Diedistion  ot  Kichard  of  Cornwall 
and    the    Archbishop   of    York.     In    1248, 


the  isles,  made  an  expedition 
He  died,  however,  before  acoompustiing  nit 
object,  near  Ubon,  July  8,  1249,  and  was 
buried  at  Helrose.  He  marned,  as  his  second 
wife,  Slary,  daughter  of  Engnerrand  de  Coney. 
Re  had  been  a  good  king,  noted  for  his 
moderation  and  Justice,  bent  on  the  improve- 
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it  of  hi*  mbjeete  and  tha  cOEUalidBtini  ol 


bST^Bi 


I.,    King   of   Scotland 

(1.  1-241,  f.  1249,  a.  1285),  wM  the  lOn  of 
Alsxandar  II.  and  MftrjrdeCoacr.  In  1261,  in 
acccmfauioe  with  the  termi  of  Uis  IVcaty  of 
Newcnatle,  he  waa  married  to  bit  oouirin 
Uargaret,  daughter  of  Hemy  lir,  In  125S, 
Henry  pnicuied  the  aypointmeot  of  the  Eacl 
of  Dunbar,  who  *b«  tevountble  to  hia  in* 
t«TMt*,  aa  ngtat  In  the  plaoe  of  the  Earl  of 
Menleith,  who,  bowew,  recoreied  hia  powar. 
In  1268  a  war  hmke  out  batweon  Alaiander 
and  Haco  of  Vorway,  for  po«a«non  ol  the 
tjadreT*  and  the  None  diatnuta  on  the  luain- 
land,  which  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  Scots 
at  La^;a  (q.v.),  aiui  the  cooaeqaent  annexa- 
tion of  th«  lalea  to  Scotland,  1266.  In  1274 
Alexander  and  hit  queen  were  preeent  at 
Edward  I. 'a  oofooation;    and  in    12TS    the 


On  the  dMih  of  hia  necood  son,  Alexander, 
Janoary,  12Si.  the  hing,  left  childUaa,  nun- 
numed  a  meeting  «f  the  EetiUet  at  Soone, 
and  cauaed  them  to  reeogniu  his  grand- 
dan^ter,  UM^iuvt,  the  Maid  of  Norway, 
a*  their  fnture  Mvereign.  Shortly  aft^ 
wsrda  he  marnad  Yolande,  daogliter  of 
tlie  Count  of  Dmut,  but  died  owing  to  a  fall 
from  hia  hoiae,  near  Kiarbom,  in  M''"'>'| 
1285.  **  To  jodlfe  from  the  eventa  of  hia 
rngn,"  M^  Ur.  Itobatnn,  "  he  wa«  an  able, 
npri^il^  and  higb-^rited  aoreteign. 


ander'a  uncle,  the  Justiciiu-,  Soger,  Bidiop 
of  Saliabury,  wsi  the  bead.  By  hia  in- 
gnence  he  waa  advanced  to  the  aee  ol  Lin- 
coln, and  probably  alao  held  aome  ofBce  in 
the  royal  court.  He  waa  one  of  the  biahain 
•meted  by  Stephen  in  1139,  and  wb«  kept  m 
Priam  aome  coiundeialde  time.  After  hia 
releaae  be  retired  from  political  life,  and  wai 
■ppointod  FbpkI  legate  in  England.  Benry 
of  Hnntingdon  dedicated  hia  history  to 
Alexander,  and  Rpeaks  of  him  in  termi  of  the 
faigbeet  praiae.  He  b^an  the  orection  of  the 
preaent  eatbedral  of  Ijncoln,  to  replace  the 
former  one,  which  was  deBtroyed  by  Are. 


^iMaUldxft,    PainaaM 


EdwMd,  Prince  (rf   Walea,  on  the   lOth  of 
Uaroh,  18S3. 

Alexandria,  Battls  or  {2lBt  Uarch, 
IBDl),  WBB  fought  by  the  British  force  under 
Sir  Balph  Abercromby,  which  had  been  sent 
oat  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  dimi- 
nished remnant  of  Bonaparte's  army  after  he 
had  efected  a  ll'T"^i^|g  in  Aboukir  Baj-,  in  the 
face  of  a  large  French  force,  on  the  Itt  of 
Alarch.  During  the  next  three  weeks  tiie 
French  gradually  felt  back  before  the  Bribih, 
till  the;  retired  into  Alexandria,  Aber- 
cromby now  rtationed  himself  to  the  eaat  of 
Alexandria,  with  his  right  resting  on  some 
Homan  ruins  on  t}ie  sea-shore,  and  his  left  on 
the  lake  MHjHdieb.  Early  un  the  21st  the 
French  infantry  attacked  simnltaneously  both 
flanks,  thou^  the  serious  attack  was  on  the 
right,  where  all  the  Freoch  cavalry  were 
launched  upon  the  English.  The  attack 
was  rpBisted  by  Uoore's  divisioti  with  stub- 
born bravery,  until  Abercromby  ordered  the 
reserve  to  charge.  It  obeyed,  threw  the 
French  into  confuaion,  and  hurled  them  back 
to  their  own  lines.  Meanwhile  the  attack  on 
the  left  bad  proved  to  be  merely  a  feint,  and 
a  real  attack  on  the  centre  had  been  repolsed 
by  the  Guards.  The  Briiiah  loss  was  heavy, 
and  Sir  Halpb  Abercromby  fell.  Deprived 
of  its  genei«l,  tbe  nrmy  waa  handled 
with  an  excess  of  caatioo  which  precluded 
any  brilliant  sacceeaes,  but  finally  rsenlted 
in  the  capitulation  of  tbe  French  army. 
AUaon,  SM.  ^  E«ra]ii. 

Alexandria,  Bohbakduknt  op  (18S2). 
In  May,  11182,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
Egvpt,  where  the  so-called  "  National  Far^," 
nnder  Arabi  Pasha,  had  obtained  a  complete 
oootrol  of  the  govermnent,  and  seemed  bent 
on  detlironing  the  Khedive,  an  English  and 
French  fleet  was  ordered  to  enter  tbe  harbour 
of  Alexandria.  An  attempt  of  the  Ehedive 
to  dismiss  Arabi  foiled,  and  the  rebellious 
leaders  remained  masters  of  the  aitujition. 
On  June  11th  a  hnatical  outbreak  of  tlie 
Uusaulman  population  of  Alexandria  oc- 
curred, and  several  himdreds  of  Europeans, 
including  an  ofEcer  of  the  fleet  and  the 
British  consul,  were  killed  or  injured.  Tbe 
fortifications  of  Alexandria  were  being  con- 
stantly strengthened,  till  they  menaced  the 
BofetyoftheBritish  fleet.  The  English  admiral, 
Bir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  demanded  that  these 
works  should  be  discontinued;  and  on  July 
6th  threatened  to  bombard  the  forts  if  the 
demand  was  not  oomplied  with.  On  the  9th 
and  10th  the  foreign  shipa,  inclading  those  of 
France,  steamed  out  of  the  harbour.  The 
English  fleet,  consisting  of  eight  ironclads 
and  five  gunboats,  opened  fire  at  seven  o'clock 
onthemonung  of  July  lith.  By  the  evening 
of  ^e  121h  the  forts  bad  been  completely  des- 
troyed and  the  townabandonedby  its  garrison, 
after  being  set  on  fire  In  sevenil  places.  Tbe 
lost  of  tbe  F.ngliah  in  tbe  action  waa  trifling, 
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thou);h  the  Egirptians  fougbt  vith  bnirery. 
Hir  Beauchamp  Seymour  was  raised  to  tna 
peerage  under  the  title  of  Lord  Alcester. 

^Knval  BfMer.  legB;   UiHory  of  tlu  fMr, 
1B§1— i. 

AUbrd,  BxTchs  or  (May,  1645),  was 
B  ekiriQiah  (ought  in  AbenleenBhire  Ijetveen 
Montross,  at  the  head  of  the  Cavaliure,  and 
the  CovenanterB  under  Uuny  and  Baillie. 
The  Litter  were  defeated. 

Alfrad  (b.  S49F  d.  SOl),  caUed  in  hU 
ovu  timoa  ^lfkid,  ^thelwufino.  in  later, 
ALraeDTHB  Great;  King  of  the  WeBt-SaiooH 
between  871  and  SOI,  was  bom  at  "theroya] 
town  that  ii  tailed  Wonating"  [Wantage], 
in  Berkshire.  Hie  date  usually  given  on  the 
authOTity  of  Ajaer  ia  849.  But  an  earliei 
date,  S42  or  Mi,  for  his  birth  would  remove 
at  least  one  difficulty  in  the  story  of  his  life, 
without  raising,  so  far  as  the  present  nritei 
can  jndge,  any  other*  that  cannot  be  ex- 
plained. He  wan  the  youngeat  son  of  King 
EthelwnU  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Oshurgh, 
and  the  grandson  of  Egbert,  and  of  Oalac,  the 
;>iR«ma,  or  ciip-bearer,  of  Ethelwulf. 

We  are  told  nothing  of  Alfred's  childhood, 
and  but  little  of  his  boyhood.  In  863,  says 
the  Chronicle,  his  father  sent  hiip  to  Rome, 
when  Leo  (IV.j  was  Pope;  and  the  Pope  there 
consecrated  him  king,  and  took  him  as  his 
spiritual  son.  The  well-known  account  given 
in  Aseer  of  the  way  in  which  big  lifehing  love 
of  letters  was  first  kindled  is  now  looked  upon 
with  considerable  doubt.  There  ia  certainly 
more  than  one  fatal  objection  to  it,  on  the 
supposition  that  Alfred  was  born  as  late  as 
S49.  In  861  his  mother  had  been  dead  at 
least  six  yeajs  ;  his  father,  who  had  taken  as 
second  wife  a  girl  not  much  older  than  Alfred 
himself,  and  his  eldest  brother,  -who  had 
married  this  same  giil  on  her  widowhood, 
were  aUo  dead,  and  another  brother  was  king 
in  the  elder's  place;  but  if  we  can  bring 
ourselTes  to  believe  the  date  of  Alfred's  birth, 
as  DOW  printed,  a  blunder  for  an  earlier,  we 
can  safety  acquiesce  in  the  literal  truth  of  the 
beautiful  story. 

When  we  add  to  these  sciaps  of  information 
the  &ct8  that  he  lost  bis  mother  about  866, 
and  his  father  in  86B,  we  possess  all  that  can 
be  received  as  certain  or  admissible  ^ow- 
ledge  respecting  his  youth.  The  story  that 
he  nent  again  to  Borne,  as  his  father's  com- 
paoion,  in  856,  ia  discredited  by  the  silence  of 
the  Chronicle  on  the  subject.  lnH68benuuTied 
Alcswith,  the  daughter  of  Ethelred,  sur- 
named  Mickle  (the  Big],  Earl  of  the  Gainas, 
in  lincolnahire.  If  Asser's  Zi/e  speaks  the 
truth,  the  wedding  festivities  were  not  yet 
over  when  he  was  seized  by  a  malady  of  so 
strange  and  mysterious  a  nature  tbat  the 
simple  folk  of  the  time  suspected  it  to  he  the 
work  of  the  devil.  This  would  seem  to  have 
been  some  peculiar  form  of  nen'ons  disease. 
Its  most  painful  feature  was  its  periodic  re- 
oe;  it  tometimea  came  upon  him -with- 


out a  mioate's  warning,  and  parolysed  his 
powers  on  occasions  that  demanded  their 
fullest  exercise.  In  the  same  year,  within 
a  few  weeks,  perhaps,  he  waa  called  upon 
to  face,  for  the  flmt  time,  what  proved  to 
be  the  one  mighty  task  of  his  ^fe.  The 
Danes  had  fallen  upon  the  land  of  the  ller- 
cians.  Burghred,  the  Mercian  king,  cried  to 
his  brotber-in.law  and  over-lord,  Etbelred, 
King  of  the  Wcst-Saions,  for  help.  His  cry 
was  heard,  and  Alfred  went  with  his  brother 
to  the  siege  of  Nottingham,  where  the  Dane* 
were  lying.  Nottingham  waa  won  back,  not 
by  force,  bat  by  a  treaty — which  probably 
meant  a  bargain  that  gave  the  English  a 
breuthing-space,  and  the  Danes  a  ft(i<-  pt«tit 
on  their  adventure. 

Three  years  later  (871)  Alfred  waa  sum- 
moned to  grapple  with  the  work  he  was  bom 
to  accomplish,  in  deadly  earnest ;  and,  as  If 
to  bring  him  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  deetiDy, 
his  elder  brothers  were  rapidly  dving  off.  In 
860  the  West-Saxon  kingship  had  passed  from 
Ethelhald  to  Ethelbert,  whose  dtttlh  in  866 
had  given  the  crown  to  Ethelmd,  and  thus 
placed  Alfred  on  the  very  steps  of  tjie  throne. 
After  the  peace  of  Nottingham  the  invaders 
bad  gone  back  to  York,  stayed  there  a  year, 
and  then  (870)  bod  marched  southward, 
seized  on  Thetford,  and  beaten  in  battle  and 
slain  Edmund,  the  East-Anglian  king.  Very 
early  next  year  (871)  tbey  burst  into  Wessei 
itself,  "The  destroying  host"  laid  hold 
on  Beading,  secured  their  position  there, 
and  proceeded  straightwav  to  carry  on  from 
thence  their  work  of  plnnder  and  havoc.  To- 
wards Reading  the  men  of  Wessex  at  once 
hastened,  under  the  command  of  King  Ethel- 
red,  of  Alfred,  and  of  Ethelwulf,  the  aider- 
man  ;  and  a  furious  strife  ensued,  which 
lasted  throughout  the  year.  Fight  followed 
8ght  in  quick  succession.  Victorious  under 
Ethelwulf  at  Englefield  the  WtM-Saxons 
were,  a  few  days  later,  bafHed  at  Read- 
ing, though  led  by  their  king  and  his 
brother  in  person ;  and  after  great  slaughter 
had  to  fall  tack,  leaving  tbe  iteld  of  carnage 
in  tbe  possession  of  their  enemies.  Foiled 
for  the  moment,  but  with  courage  still  un- 
shaken, the  royal  brothers,  tour  days  after- 
wards, closed  with  the  whole  army  of  the 
Danes  at  Asbdown.  Here  took  place  one  of 
the  most  stubborn  tugs  of  war  in  historj'. 
[AsHDowN.]  To  Alfred  the  chief  glory 
of  the  victory  trf  the  Weat-Saions  is  given 
by  Asser,  whose  book  tells  us  that  it  was  his 
early  advance  to  the  attack,  while  his  brother 
lingered  at  maaa,  that  broke  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  and  led  to  their  utter  diicon^ture 
in  the  end.  Yet  this  splendid  success  was 
indecisive.  In  an  engagement  at  Basing  that 
followed  a  fortnight  later,  "tbe  Danes  got 
the  victory  "  over  the  winners  of  Aahdown ; 
and  in  two  months  more,  at  Merton,  the 
West-Saxons,  after  a  stubborn  oonflict,  had 
to  -withditw  bom  Qte  field. 
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At  ^at«r  Ethelred  died;  and  Alfred  was 
■nkde  king.  In  (mother  month  he  was  a^&in  nt 
huulgrips  with  his  dogged  foes — thin  time  at 
WOtoQ — aud  wan  ugsin  beaten.  Thus  Alfred's 
tsign  began  with  defeat.  He  now  either  lost 
heart,  or  u^ncluded  that  further  fighting  waa 
lUeleaa ;  for  in  a  ahoii  time  he  came  to  terms 
— periwps  struck  a  baigain — with  the  men 
he  had  failed  to  orerceme;  and  early  next 
rear  tbe  Danes  marched  away  from  his 
kingdom. 

If  it  was  his  design  to  gam  bme  U>  rapair 
his  strength,  he  was  wise  to  make  peace. 
After  871  the  land  had  entire  rest  for  four 
yeara,  and  comparative  rest  for  three  more, 
thou^  other  pt^  of  Enghind  were  amarting 
tmder  the  rapacity  and  ferocity  of  the  maroi- 
lesa  stiangeis.  Home  use  of  this  respite  the 
Idng  must  have  made :  he  is  recorded  as 
having,  in  876,  attacked  and  put  to  flight 
seven  Danish  ships.  During  the  next  and 
following  yean  (376 — 877)  he  was  also  atrong 
enough  to  force  a  treaty  upon  a  powerfu 
foroe  that  had  landed  in  Doraet,  and  exact 
tnthfl  and  hoatsges  from  them.  Ha  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  get  rid  altogeUier  of  the 
intrudera;  but  in  the  antumn  ot  877  they  at 
length  sailed  away  from  £ieter  to  the  land  of 
tlie  Mercians.  But  this  deliverance  almost 
brought  his  kingdom  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
In  the  firM  week  of  37S  the  Danish  army 
stole  up  from  Oloiiceater,  and,  coming  upon 
the  Weat-Saxons  unawares,  seized  Chippen- 
ham. The  surprise  whs  complete;  so 
Boddan  and  so  swift  was  the  movement, 
tliat  they  had  ridden  over  and  t«ken  to 
themaelvea  the  greater  part  ot  the  kingdom 
before  a  sufficient  force  coutd  be  brought 
together  to  make  head  against  them  at  any 
point.  Many  people  Sed  beyond  the  sea ; 
Alfred  alone  refused  to  despair ;  "  unessily, 
with  a  little  band  of  warriors,  he  went  along 
the  woods,  and  into  the  moor-faitnessea." 
In  one  of  these  he  at  last  halted,  and  began, 
with  the  faithful  few  that  followed  bim,  to 
throw  np  a  defensivs  work — thrice-famous 
ever  since  as  Athebiey,  the  Isle  of  Nobles, 
called  so,  no  doubt,  bum  the  trusty  handfnl 
of  high-bom  men  that  plied  the  mattock 
aronnd  the  king.  It  covers  a  tew  acres  a 
little  south  of  tiedgmoor,  in  Somenet.  To 
its  narrow  compass  the  last  Fnglish  kingdom 
had  shrunk. 

Bat  it  was  a  brief  agony,  after  alL  The 
Dane*  would  seem  to  have  been  drawing 
their  toils  round  Athelney;  the^  threw  a 
ooDsideiable  detachment  on  tbe  neighbouring 
Doa^  which  was  beaten  with  groat  loss,  and 
Alfred  was  untiring  in  bis  assaults  upon 
them  from  his  Btrooghold.  The  country 
recovered  tiom  its  surprise,  and,  some  weelm 
after  Esstar,  Alfred  quitted  Athelney, 
and  met  the  levin  of  the  three  shires  at 
Egbertstone.  on  the  easteni  skirts  ot  Selwood 
Forest.  With  these  he  went  straight  upon 
the  enemj',  met  them  at  Ediogtom  (a  puwe 


that,  like  Egbertstone,  has  not  been  identified 
with  certainty),  overthrew  their  host,  and 
chased  its  witHdu  into  their  fortress.  A 
siege  of  fourteen  days  ended  in  the  Dance 
engaging  to  withdraw  from  Wessei,  and 
their  king,  Guthorm,  consenting  to  become  a 
Christian-  These  plodges  were  puuctually 
kept.  At  Aller  the  baptismal  ceremonies 
were  begun;  at  Wedmore  they  were  cum- 
pleted;  and  soon  after,  the  army  of  the  in- 
vaders marched  away  from  Chippenham. 
Thus  was  Weesex  snatched  from  destruction, 
and,  with  Wessex,  the  destiny  ot  the  English 
race.  Never,  perhnpa,  had  a  nationality  come 
so  near,  and  yet  esuaped,  extinction. 

The  next  fifteen  yean  (S78— S93)  may  be 
called  a  time  of  peace  for  Alfred  and  his 
people.  During  them  the  flame  ot  war  left 
the  sndent  kingdom  untouched;  such  fitful 
bursts  of  lighting  as  broke  the  general  still- 
ness either  fell  upon  the  outlying  districts,  as 
Kent  and  Surrey,  or  had  the  sea  as  their 
scene  ot  action ;  and  tlie  king  was  success- 
ful   in    alL      But    to    these    years   almost 


Alfred — the  uffacement  of  the  ravages  ot  war, 
the  restoration  of  material  prosperity,  the 
re-inrigoration  of  the  national  defences,  the 
improvement  of  the  laws,  the  rekindling  of 
rehgion,  the  "relighting  of  the  lamp  of 
learning."       TTie    flrtt    two    of     the    above 


public  buildings,  reclaiming  waste  lands,  and 
making  Or  renewing  roads  and  bridges.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  third  is  vague  ;  but  to  the 
fyrd,  or  levy  m  ramte,  ot  the  people,  he  sought 
to  give  greater  rapidity  and  flexibility  of 
movement ;  and  he  reformed  the  naval  system 
by  making  the  ships  themselves  instruments 
of  war,  not  mere  platforms  for  fighting  from. 
Aa  a  legislator,  be  added  nothing  to  existing 
taws,  but  simply  revised  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, keeping  "  those  that  seemed  to  him 
good,"  rejecting  "those  that  seemed  to  him 
not  good, '  and  combining  the  former  into  a 
single  oode.  Keligion  and  letters  had  sunk 
so  low  among  the  West-Saxons  that  he  had 
to  seek  the  agents  of  their  regeneration  in 
foreign  lands.  From  Wales  he  drew  Asser ; 
from  Mercia,Werfrith  and  Plegmuud  i  Qrim- 
bald  and  John  the  Old  Saxon  from  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  with  their  help  reanimated  the 
services  ot  the  Church,  founded  schools,  and 
Micouinged  literary  composition  in  the  native 
tongue.  At  this  last  he  was  himself  a  diligent 
wo^er,  ae  translations  (that  are  not  mere 
translations)  ot  large  portions  ot  the  writings 
of  Boethius,  Orosius,  Bede,  and  Qregory  the 
Great  Still  survive  to  prove.  Men  in  later 
times  loved  to  dwell  on  this  feature  of  his 
career ;  in  a  mediffival  list  of  West-Saxon 
kiivgs,  his  name  is  specially  distinguished  as 
"  Uttaiatus."  But  in  693  the  dogs  of  war 
wei«  again  let  slip  on  his  kingdom,  and  the 
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old  hidsooB  acestee  of  pillage,  sUuglitar,  and 
tuiToc  were  reneired.  The  chief  leader  of 
these  freah  aworm  of  maraudars  was  the 
terrible  Haatinga.  For  four  y«ara  be  draped 
Alfred  np  and  down,  acrooa  aod  along-,  Uw 
ooontry,  making  tisatiea  and  breaking  them, 
getting  again  and  again  beaten,  both  by  land 
and  by  sea,  but  recovering  himgelf  after  every 
defeat,  and  refuging  to  be  driven  from  the 
land.  Tbe  value  of  the  king's  military 
reforms  was  thus  effectually  tested ;  and  they 
may  be  said  ta  have  fairly  stood  the  strain. 
In  every  recorded  encounter — as  at  Famham, 
BenSeet,  Buttington~-the  Weat-Saxons  over- 
threw their  foes.  The  upabot  at  length  waa 
that  the  DauBB,  beaten,  out-generalled,  and 
checked  at  every  tnm,  got  weary  of  an  un- 
profitable enleiprise,  broke  up  into  eevei«l 
bands,  and  wemt  off  in  different  directions, 
leaving  Weesex  at  peace.  The  heroie  king's 
work  waa  now  done.  "  Sis  nigbta  before 
AllhsUowmas,"  in  the  year  901,  he  died. 

Alfred  ia  one  of  the  fow  hiitorical  charao- 
tera  that  all  writers  delight  to  honour  :  almost 
with  one  '""=''-*  t.:-*-^— ~- 
that  he  c 
fectionac 


sent  histonaoB  hsv 
B  pretty  nearly  as  clow  to  per- 
'  n  king  ae  any  ruler  of 


be  ever  successfuLly  impeached.  To  his  good- 
ness, nobility  of  ohaiicter,  moral  greatnaas, 
heroism,  his  whole  life  is  a  testimony.  Alfred 
the  Good  and  Staadfaat  ho  assuredly  mm ; 
and  if  it  may  be  plaaaibly  hinted  Uiat  he 
waaa  little  laoking  inthesB4;acity,  originality, 
forecast,  and  efficient  provision  for  the  future, 
without  which  no  human  greatneM  is  com- 
plete, it  may  yet  be  pleaded  that  such  e,  rare 
combination  ol  moral  and  intellectual  excel- 
lence amply  justified  the  writers  of  the  sevan- 
teentb  century  in  styling  him  Alfbkd  run 

0>UT. 

The  .JnftD-Sifva  Ofcraiidt,  tha  oolv  ndlT 
tnutworthj  anthorUr.  AsMriOB,  <i>  BMym 
6nK>  Xf/ftU,  from  whom  all  blognphiaa  of 
Alfred  ■»  in  hrge  part  diawn,  M  diapntoi 


■  -' ' — '  eootainiiu  Ik 

the  art.  Aasi 


Init  a  ksrnsl  ot 


Lawi,  ii.    .- 

Iforks.    Ho  ..    _...  . , 

m  Che  Pi^ua  to  8t,  flf*gar('(  Futomb  bu 
baoB  ihiea  ttmea  pnbliiliad  (bv  ArchUADp 
Parker  in  U74,  b;  l^mdaa  Id  U03,  br  WlH  in 
rm)  1  the  tiaoslation  from  Btd*  twioa  (at  Cun. 
brldfe,  ia  1M3  ud  1711)  i  tlie  tnuulMlaB  from 
BiMtUtM  twice  (at  Oxtoid  in  MBB,  and  at  LoDdoD 
in  18WJ ;  Albed-|  WOl  twloe  (at  Oifrad  in  17W, 
and  at  LondoD  ia  lS38i  hla  (lasslaUoB  from 
OMriiH  ODoa  (at  London  In  1773)  i  and  at  tha 
Mirm  Iff  BhIWw  od«  (at  London  Is  Wn. 
Thne  ia  a  Lffi  i^  ^UVad  <lw  ^«iil  l^  Dr.  B. 
Panli  (tnoalaCad  V  Wr%h^  London.  18^. 
[J.  It.] 

Alfi«d    (or  Alckbd)    of  Bsmter, 

Treasurer  of  the  Uhnrdi  of  Beverley  in  the 
&«t  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  mote  nine 
books  of  Amnlit,  which  were  first  printed  by 
Beame,  in  171B.  A  very  Urge  port  erf 
Alfred's  work  is  mere  compilation  from 
0«oflrey  of  Uonmouth  and  Houy  of  HunU 


)  Al« 

in(>Hjm  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he 
must   have  written  at  least  as   late  as   the 

Sax  1138 — B,  about  vhkb  time  the  British 
islory  of  (iteofirey  is  suppcaed  to  hare 
appeared,  and  that  the  dales  ufoally  given 
for  his  death  (11S6  or  113S)  are  erroneous. 
It  is  pTOlw.ble  that  the  AtmrnlMM  were  written 
about  1143. 

Uanlj',  Itma-jitiiH  CaUloQti  of  Utttrvii,  IL 
173  (Bolls  Berieeli    Wright,  Biagrapliii  Bri. 

Al&ic  (.Susie),  somamad  Abiat  and 
GraHiiKatitUM,  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  the  writer  of  numerous  works 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  He  received  hia  early  edu- 
cation from  a  secular  or  "  maaa-priest.''  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Ethelwold  at  Winchester, 
and  he  became  Abbot  of  Evesbam.  .£lfric's 
works,  which  include  a  grammar,  a  number  of 
sermons,  a  treatise  on  astronomy  (sm  Wright, 
Popaiar  Tr4atiut  on  Stienet  daring  the  Midah 
Ago),  and  some  (^anona,  are  interesting  to 
the  student  of  Anglo-BaiOB  literature,  and 
have  considerable  importance  as  regards  the 
state  of  the  English  Chnroh  in  the  tenth 
century  both  as  to  doctrine  and  discipline. 
The  writer  has  often  been  confused  with 
another  Alfric  or  .£lfuic,  Archbishop  of 
(Canterbury,  wbo  died  during  the  closing 
yean  of  the  tenth  craitury. 

WhartoB.  !>•  Siutiu  Elfritit  in  Att^Ai  Satm, 
vol.  Li  Thaipa,  AaaUcta. 

Alflmd  (MiTKBo)  tlw  Btiuilinir  (<^. 

1036?),  was  the  son  of  Ethelrad  II.  and 
Emma.  On  the  death  of  hia  father  he  fled 
to  Normandy,  where,  together  with  hia 
brother  Edwai^l  (the  Ckmfeasor),  he  seems  to 
have  remained  till  the  reign  of  Harold,  1036, 
when,  either  alone  or  accompanied  by  Edward, 
he  made  an  expedition  to  England  for  the 
pnrpoae  o(  obtaining  the  crown.  Re  was 
entrapped,  together  with  his  Norman  fol- 
lowen,  by  means  of  an  ambuscade  near 
Guildford,  and  c<mTeyed  to  the  monastery  of 
Ely :  by  tiie  orders  of  Harold,  he  was  either 
bbnded  and  died  of,  the  pain,  or  wss  actually 
murdered.  The  question  whether  Godwine 
had  any  share  in  tbis  is  a  vexed  one,  but  it  is 
c«tain  that  he  was  at  the  time  suspected  of 
bein^  an  accomplice ;  and  it  vras  also  sus- 
pected that  Emma  was  privy  to  the  treachery 
and  violence  which  brought  about  the  end  of 
Alfred,  in  order  that  tha  crown  might  be 
assured  to  his  half-biother  Harthaknut. 

yUa  EimTi.    ConffmoT.  in   Twraien,    Biit. 
A%gIUi.  Borifpfotu  d«rni;  Jnp.  SaK.  Chronicie; 


Leofric,  and  the  father  of  ^win 
Morkere.  We  first  hear  of  him  in  )0.51, 
when,  on  the  trinmph  of  the  Norman  party 
snd  outlawry  of  Harold,  he  received  the 
earldom  of  East-Anglis.  On  Harold's  re- 
turn in  the  next  year,  Algar  appean  to  have 
qnietly  rengned  it  to  him,  to  retnme  it  again 
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A3v  (I 

in  1063,  on  tlio  tniulKtion  of  Harold  to 
WsMBX.  In  1066  Algar  wa«  banuhed.  The 
leaaon  bn'  Uiu  Dtatment  is  doubtfol ;  bat  he 
won  ahowed  hia  anacmpnloua  and  treacharoua 
difpontina  by  allving  with  GniSydd  of  Walea, 
and  rnvsging  Hwaf«rdahireL  Handd  was 
aaid  agunat  them,  and  peaoe  was  qniokl]' 
nuMle,  one  of  the  conditiona  being  that  Algar 
abontd  be  i««tored  to  hia  earldom.  In 
105T,  on  bis  Isther'a  death,  he  aaooeeded 
to  the  earldoin  of  Herda.  Oatlawed  again 
in  106S,  he  waa  once  more  raatond  to  hia 
earldom,  and  aeemt  to  bare  spent  the  Utter 
yaara  of  his  life  in  peace  and  good  worka. 
[Uaiold.] 

1,  Strrn.  Omq.,  0.  la,  ko. 


AlgiaVS.    BOHBAKDHBHT    OP    (1816),    WU 

Gmduolad  by  the  'tJng'i'*  fleet  in  oonae- 
qnence  of  the  lavagea  made  W  the  Algarine 
pjikte*  on  the  commene  ana  ooaita  oE  the 
Mediterranean.  He  work  waa  entniatad  to 
Lord  Exmooth,  who  at  first  attempted  by 
negotaatitma  to  nnito  lbs  itatea  ol  BarlMry  in 
an  oflort  to  anppieaa  the  piratea.  In  May, 
181S,  while  Exmonth  waa  abaetit  in  England, 
pending  the  reault  of  hie  negoti&tioiia,  2,000 
Algsrine  troops  attacked  the  Italian  ooral- 
flahen,  who  were  attending  maaa  ondar  the 
protection  of  the  Britiah  flag,  and  maaaacred 
the  whole  of  them.  Ennonth  at  onoe  set 
•ail,  ,with  a  Ioko  of  fire  ships  of  the  line, 
flTo  frigates,  and  some  bomb-veMelt.  At 
Uibraltnr  Lord  Bxmoath  rsceired  a  rsin- 
forcement  from  the  Dutch  admiral,  Capellen, 
who  deaired  to  be  allowed  to  join  in  the  siegB. 
On  the  STth  of  August  the  fleet  reached 
Algiort,  and  a  messenger  waa  at  once  de- 
spatched with  an  nltimatnm  to  the  Dey. 
Thia  the  Dey  refoaed  to  receive,  and  Lord 
Eimoath,  at  once  leading  the  way  towards  the 
harbour,  anchored  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
mole,  and  opened  fire.  The  battle  lasted  from 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  ten  o'clock, 
when,  the  batteries  having  been  nearly  all 
sflenosd,  and  fearful  destruction  wioaght  in 
Uu  town,  theBritishfleetceMedfirinK.  Next 
day  I«rd  Eimoath  sent  aS  a  deapalch,  offer- 
ing the  Dey  peace  on  the  conditiona  of  th« 
ultimatum.  The  chief  of  these  related  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  for  the  f  ature,  and 
the  immediate  restitution  of  all  Chriatian 
alavea  without  ranaom.  The  conditioDS  ware 
immediately  agreed  to. 

Xwmut  BtfiMttr,  ISUj   B.  Walpols,  BM.  '/ 

Xtim  Pxioxias.    [UoHisnoiaH.] 

AUsmtion  of  TrWTnl  [Land,  Tindu 
OP.] 

AUau.  By  OUT  Common  law,  nation- 
ality depends  oa  the  place  of  birth.  Every 
one  bom  in  a  land  not  snbject  to  the  aove- 
roign  of  this  counby  waa  an  alien.  Jews 
also,  thouj^  bom  in  this  kingdom,  were 
Mgaided  in  the  same  li^it.     [Jews.]    This 


doctrine  has  been  modified  by  statute.  By 
26  Ed.  III.,  St.  2,  all,  whose  faOier  and 
mother  at  the  time  of  their  birth  were  in 
allwiance  [ALLSouncBJ,  were  >o  far  to  be 
held  oatural-bom  subjects  as  to  be  capable 
of  inheritance.  And  it  waa  held  that  the 
nationality  of  the  mother  mattered  not,  if 
her  husband  was  a  Britdsh  subject.  Aliens 
could  became  subjects  by  denization,  which 
confened  a  kind  of  middle  state  between  a 
natnral-bom  subject  and  an  alieit.  Thia 
position  was  sometimes  obtained  {t*mp,  Een. 
VUI.)  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  as  a  rule 
by  letters  patent.  Matnralisation  was  ob- 
tained only  through  Parliament  until  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  All  children  bom 
in  Scotland  after  the  acceasion  of  James  I. 
to  Uie  throne  of  England  {pml-naii)  were 
held,  by  the  deciaion  in  Quvin's  case,  to 
be  natural -bom  subjects  of  England. 
rPoST-NATl.l  In  the  nme  reign  it  was 
aetermined  (7  Jas.  I.,  c.  2)  that  no  alien 
should  be  naturalised  nntil  he  had  taken 
the  oaths  of  enpremacy  and  allegiance,  and 
oonlormed  to  the  aacrameotal  teat.  From 
a  desire  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  interest, 
an  Act  waa  passed  (7  Anne,  c  6],  naturalising 
all  Frotettant  reeidenta  on  their  taking  the 
oaQiB,  JEc,  and  declaring  the  children  of  all 
natuial-bom  British  subjects  to  be  natnral- 
bom.  Thia  statute  was  repealed,  as  regards 
its  earlier  provision,  shortly  afterwards. 
Seven  years  residence  in  the  American 
colonies  was  made  (13  Gleo.  II.,  c.  7)  to  confer 
naturalisation  on  a  Protestant  alien.  During 
the  war  consequent  on  the  French  Bevolation, 
various  statutes  were  passed,  as  33  Geo.  III., 
c.  4,  placing  aliens  under  supervision,  and 
giving  UieSecretary  of  State  power  to  remove 
them,  if  suspected,  oat  of  the  kingdom.  The 
demaiid  of  the  First  Consul,  in  1302,  for  Hie 
expolsion  of  the  French  emigranta  was  oue  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  war. 
The  7  and  8  Vict.,  c.  66,  allowed  natundiaa- 
tion  to  be  conferred  by  the  certificate  of  a 
Secretary  of  State.  By  the  Naturalisation 
Act  (Z3  and  34  Vict.,  c  14),  a  woman,  who 
has  become  an  alien  by  a  foreign  marriage, 
may,  after  her  huaband'a  death,  here-admitted 
to  nationality,  in  this  caae  her  children, 
though  bom  of  her  alien  hnaband,  will  also 
gain  the  poaition  of  British  subjecla.  By 
DaturalisHtaoa  in  a  foreign  state,  b^tish  sab- 
jeots  are  allowed  to  become  aliens.  This  Act 
also  provides  for  the  giant  Ol  certificates  of 
naturalisation  to  aliens  who  have  resided 
within  the  kingdom,  or  served  the  crown, 
for  five'  years,  and  for  the  grant  of  a 
limited  nationality  by  the  legislature  of 
British  colonies  within  their  own  borders. 
Aliens  have  been  regarded  with  jealonay 
botli  for  political  and  commercial  reoaono. 
During  the  fourteenth  century  they  were 
often  made  the  subjects  of  special  taxation. 
By  the  Great  Charter,  art.  41,  alien  merchants 
were  allowed  to  tiade  freely.    The  privileges 
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of  the  mercantile  statntM  of  Edward  I.  wero 
extended  to  theia.  The  king  favouied  them 
because  they  granted  him  cuBtome.  Parlia- 
ment.  however,  interfered  with  these  gianta 
in  1303,  and  at  other  times.  [CctroHe.] 
EngliBh  merchants  vere  jealous  of  these 
foreign  competiCon.  In  18  Edward  I.  the 
citiE^u  of  London  petitioned  that  thejr  might 
be  banished.  This  was  refused.  V^iatiauB 
restrictions  were  laid  upon  alien  merchants 
in  the  reign  of  Bichnra  III.,  and  were  in- 
creased by  32  Hen.  VIII.,  o.  16.  Aliens  are 
subject  to,  and  under  the  protection  of,  the 
criminal  law.  Bj  express  provision,  tbey^ 
also  are  subject  to.  and  have  the  advantages 
of,  tho  Bankruptcy  Acts.  Aliens  by  U>e 
Common  Iaw  lay  under  grent  ditnbilitiee. 
An  alien  could  not  take  nor  tiunsmit  land  by 
descent.  He  could  not  hold  land  either  for 
his  own  benefit  or  in  trust.  Until  8  Hen.  V., 
c.  16,  the  alien  wile  of  an  English  subject 
oould  not  demand  her  dower.  Aliens  might, 
however,  hold  benefices,  for  the  Church  was 
Catholic.  An  alien  could  not  have  an  action 
lor  land  in  his  own  name,  but  he  might  have 
an  action  for  personal  property.  His  witness 
was  received,  but  he  oould  not  serve  on  a 
jury,  except  on  one  partly  compoaed  of 
aliens  for  the  trial  of  aliens  {it  mtdittalt 
Unffoa).  These  disabilities  have  to  a  great 
extent  been  removed  by  statute.  By  33 
and  34  Vict.,  c.  H,  an  alien  may  acquire  by 
inheritance  or  purchase.  He  may  hold  any 
land  of  property  in  this  kingdom,  except  a 
share  in  a  Biitiah  ship ;  and  title  to  land  may 
be  derived  from  or  through  an  ahen.    This 

I  not  confer  e 
hold  propeity  in  land  outside 
Kingdom,  and  provides  that  no  property 
■hall  confer  on  an  alien  a  qualification  for 
ttanchisa  or  public  office. 

Taota,  Privalm  JnlimaKaMl  Juriipradaia.- 
Iw.  H.] 
Alignrh,  Captubs  or  <Aug.  2U,  1B03), 
occurred  in  General  Lake's  campaign  against 
the  MahrattHH.  Aligurh,  the  great  military 
■nsnal  of  the  Frcnt^  army  of  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindiah,  in  Hindostan,  whs  very  strongly 
fortified,  and  further  protected  t^  a  ditch, 
100  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  deep,  oontaining 
10  feet  of  water.  General  Lake,  however, 
was  determined  to  lake  it,  and  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  irresistible  gallantry  of  the 
T6th  Highlanders,  commanded  by  Major 
Macleod,  who  blew  open  the  gate,  and  forced 
Uieir  way  in  through  the  moat  intricate  and 
loop-holed  passages,  raked  by  a  deatructive 
fire  of  grnpe,  wall-pieces,  and  matchlocks. 
The  number  of  guns  captured  was  381.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  coUed  it  "  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  feata  ho  had  ever  heard 


Hoiad  to  obtain  the  office  of  rais,  o 


lord 


leer  Kooalnm,  ware  tho  n 
hastened  on  Sir  ChorlM  Napier's  proceed- 
ings in  Upper  Scinde  in  Qie  year  1842. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  at  last  the  office 
of  rais,  and  lands  to  the  value  of  six  lacs 
of  rupees  a  year.  Ilie  insurrection,  how- 
aver,  which  broke  out  in  1843,  destroyed 
all  his  hopes  and  past  sucoess.  The  annex- 
ation of  Scinde  was  aooompanied  by  the 
banishment  and  pensioniDg  of  the  Ameers. 
[Scn-DS.] 

AliinUl,  Battlb  op  (Jan.  28,  1B46),  was 
fought  during  the  firet  Sikh  war.  After  his 
victory  at  Loodiaoa.  Bunjoor  Hingh  feU  back  to 
AJiwall,  on  the  Sutloj.  General  Smith,  rein- 
forced by  11,000  men,  lost  no  time  in  attack- 
ing him.  The  village  was  feebly  defended  by 
some  bill-men,  who  took  to  Bight  with  Run  joor 
Bingh  at  their  hetid,  after  firing  a  tew  rounds. 
But  the  English  met  with  a  stem  resistance 
from  the  Efaalaa  soldiers  on  the  right,  men 
of  true  Sikh  blood  and  temper,  who  stood 
their  ground  with  unflinching  courage;  and 
it  was  not  till  their  ranks  had  thrice  been 
pierced  by  Cureton's  cavalry,  that  they 
became  disorganised,  and  retreated  to  the 
river,  in  which  a  great  number  were 
drowned,  leaving  67  guns  as  trophies  to  the 

Ciuuilngham,  8iU>i.  3U. 

AUin  tha  Boot  (d.  B34),  of  Pictiah 
descent  on  his  mother^  side,  in  BS2  wss 
King  of  the  Southern  Picta.  In  834  he  wu 
victorious  at  the  Corse  of  Gowrie  over  the 
Ficts,  who  disowned  his  authority ;  but  on 
July  20  of  the  same  year  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  them  at  Pitalpin,  near  Dundee. 

Ctam.  Pud  sail  BtaU;  Bkaoe,  CtHio  Ssillaol. 

AlhmxtMX,  Caftdbb  or  (Oct.  2,  ITBS),  was 
effected  during  the  expedition  of  Uie  Duke  of 
York  to  Holland.  On  September  10  an  un- 
successful attack  had  been  made  by  the  allied 
troops.  Soon  aft<>rwards  the  Duke  of  York 
was  strongly  reinforced,  and  on  October  2, 
with  30,000  men,  he  was  ready  to  attack  the 
equal  forties  of  the  French,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brune,  whose  position  vraa  centred  at 
Alkmaar.  The  attack  was  begun  at  six  a.m., 
by  an  impetuous  charge  of  the  RuEsians, 
which  carried  the  villages  of  Schorl  and 
Sctaorldam,  and  drove  the  French  back  to 
Bergen.  The  Russians  then  halted,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  Sir  R.  Absrcrombj  on 
the  right.  With  B,DO0  men  he  had,  since 
early  morning,  been  steadily  pushing  his 
way  along  the  sand-dyke  on  the  sesidiore. 
Continually  driving  the  French  back,  ha 
was  at  length  able  to  attack  their  left 
Sank.  The  Russians,  reassured  by  Aber- 
cromby's  arrival,  simultaneously  attacked  in 
front.  The  whole  of  the  French  left  was 
thus  turned,  and,  tailing  lack  in  confosion 
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AUkc,  Hut.  ^  Xwop*  I  AimnMl  Stfiirr,  17M. 

AU  tlia  Talenta,  Uinibtky  or  (IBD6}, 
waa  tba  Dame  given  to  tha  adminuitration 
which  waa  c&lLed  into  existence  on  the 
doith  ot  William  ¥iU.  An  attempt  tnu 
mada  to  include  in  the  new  goyemment  re- 
Dresentativrs  of  all  the  three  parties — the 
Torin,  the  Modsntfi  Whiga,  aod  the  Extreme 
Whigs,  whose  sympathieB  hud  all  along  been 
with  F^Knce.  Lord  GrcnviUe  became  Prime 
Hiniater ;  Fox,  Foreign  Sooretary;  Erskinr, 
Lord  Chancellor;  LordFilzwilliam,  Freeident 
ot  the  Council ;  Lord  Sidmouth,  Loid  Privy 
Seal;  Windham,  Mi niiter  of  War;  and  Lord 
Spencer,  Home  Secretary.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  whs  ad- 
mitted into  the  Cabinet—a  most  dongerouB 
innovation  to  be  made  by  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment. In  spile  of  this  imposing  array  of 
talent,  the  Cabinet  wu  composed  ot  elements 
nn^  too  discordant  to  admit  of  any  per- 
mnnent  harmony ;  and  Fox's  early  death 
raoioved  the  commanding  mind  which  alone 
oonld  posiibly  have  held  together  men  of 
•nch  <uSerent  views.  One  great  measure 
waa  passed,  which  will  always  be  associated 
with  this  ministry  —  vis.,  the  sbohtion  of 
the  slave-tivde.  little  else  of  pormnnent 
interest  was  effected.  Foreign  politics  were 
rf  too  rital  sn  importance  to  admit  of  any 
progreaa  in  domesbc  reform  ;  and  Fox  him- 
self devoted  all  his  ability  to  negotiating  a 
peace  with  France,  and  too  late  losmed  to 
gange  the  restless  ambition  of  Napoleon, 
with  the  rasnlt  ot  being  convinced  that  his 
loDft'Cheriihcd  hope  ot  peace  was  in  vain.  On 
March  26th,  1SD7,  the  ministry-,  which  had 
been  greatly  weakened  by  the  disaffection  of 
some  ot  its  members,  resigned  ofBce,  on  beiog 
icc|nired  by  the  king  not  only  to  drop  the 
CUholic  Belief  Bill  the]-  had  bmugbt  in,  but 
also  to  pledge  themsdves  never  to  introduce 
any  sncn  measure  in  the  future.  Hiey  were 
succeeded  by  the  administration  in  which 
the  I>uke  ot  Portland  wus  Prime  Minister. 
[Fox,  C.  J. ;  Grehvillb,  Loud.] 

BiMdl,  lAf*  if  Rh;  lord  HollBd,  Kw.  at 
theLOwtiPtBtf;  <Joote,HtMt.i^PiiH,:  Pellsw, 
Ijift  at  OiimaitiK ;  Alison,  BUt.  et  Bunf. 

[w.  rTs.] 

All»l«n''»J,  tlie  capital  ot  the  North- 
West  Provincea  ot  India,  waa  one  of  the  strong 
towns  ot  the  old  Mogul  dynasty.  At  the 
bnak-np  of  the  Hogal  empire  it  fell  ondcr 
the  yoke  of  the  Virier  ot  Oude,  by  whom  it 
waa  ceded  to  the  Company  in  1T66,  and  handed 
over  to  the  dethroned  Hognl  Emperor,  Shah 
Aflnm.  In  1771  it  was,  however,  handed  to 
the  Nawab  of  Ondh,  by  whom  it  was  ceded 
teek  to  the  English  in  1801.  The  town  con- 
tmns  the  remains  of  a  magniSoent  palaoe  of 
tlM  Emperor  AkbM-. 


AJIsctu  {d.  296]  was  one  ot  the 
officers  of  Carausiiis,  whom  he  murdemd  in 
293.  AllectuB  then  usurped  the  power  in 
Britain,  and  governed  the  province  in  a  very 
tyrannical  manner  till  296,  when  Conatantius 
Chlorua  invaded  the  countr)-,  and  completely 
defeated  the  usurper,  who  was  slain  in  the 
battle. 

Entropina, li.  It;  OmioB, lllf.25i  T. Wright. 
nm  CtU,  tlu  Boman,  and  Iht  Saxm. 

All^UJlOS  (Lat.  atlipe,  through  Low 
Lat.  ligartcia,  ana  Noim.- French,  ligecaui), 
means  the  tie  which  binds  each  msn  ot  a 
nution  to  its  head  in  return  for  the  protec- 
tion allowed  him.  The  idea  of  ollogiance 
existed  in  England  at  an  eariy  date.  The 
duties  of  the  king  towards  the  BDhJei-t  were 
expressed  in  the  promise  of  Ethelred  to  govern 
righteously ;  those  ot  Uie  subject  towards  the 
king  in  the  treason-law  of  Alfred,  and  in  the 
laws  of  his  son  Edmund  (about  943)  we  have 
the  flrat  recorded  oath  of  allegiance.  "  Alt 
shall  swear,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  fealty 
to  King  Edmnnd  as  a  man  ought  to  be  faith- 
ful to  his  lord,  without  any  controversy  or 
quarrel  in  open  or  in  secret,  in  loving  what 
he  shall  love,  and  not  willing  what  he  shall 
not  will."  It  was  to  counteract  the  dismp- 
tive  tendencies  of  feudalism,  and  to  assert  the 
royal  power,  that  William  I.,  at  tha  Coundt 
of  Salisbury,  a.d.  1086,  caused  "  ali  his  witan 
and  all  the  land-owners  ef  substance,  whose 
vassals  soever  they  were,"  to  swear  an  oath 
ot  allegiance  to  him,  which  in  form  was  a 
modification  of  that  of  Edmund  ;  and  there  is 
a  clause  directing  every  free  man  to  take  the 
oath  in  the  so-called  Laws  of  WUliam. 
Nevertheless,  from  that  date,  inasmuch  as 
ownership  of  land  was  the  sign  of  the  rela- 
tions between  rtiler  and  sabject,  and  all  land 
was  held  of  the  king,  the  idea  ot  allegiance 
became,  as  far  as  ho  was  concerned,  identified 
with  those  of  fealty  and  homage,  though  the 
two  last  concerned  in  reality  owners  ot  land 
in  the  connectica  of  vassal  and  lord,  and  had 
no  necessary  connection  with  kinf^hip.  This 
change  is  to  be  found  in  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Edward  I,,  which  was  imposed  on  aU  over 
the  age  of  fourteen.  With  the  growth  of  the 
idea  of  loyalty  and  legitimacy  under  the 
Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  kings,  the  theory 
became  prominent  among  legal  writers. 
Meanwhile  another  idea  had  been  growing 
up — that  ot  the  onth  of  oEBce ;  it  was  asserted 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by  the  Provisions 
oif  Oxford,  and  probably  existed  even  earlier 
in  the  case  ot  sheriffs  and  the  king'a  coun- 
cillors, and  in  the  reign  ot  Edward  II.  the 
Deapencers  were  banished  by  Parliament  for 
misapplication  of  allegiance. 


Elicabeth,  the  promise  then  being  >< 
and  faithtal  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  and 
truth  and  faith  to  bear  of  life  and  limb  and 
terraoe  fa<moar,  and  not  to  know  or  hear  ot 
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any  iU  or  damage  intended  bim  without 
deiondiag  tiim  therefrom/^  This  oath  mi^it 
be  sxactod  when  neceeoar;  from  all  mraona 
OTBT  the  age  of  twelve.  JtuuM  I.  Mao  im- 
poaad  a  special  oath  on  Roman  Catholic*,  in 
which  he  bound  them  to  disclooe  oonqiiraciea 
agaiiut  him,  in  spite  of  any  ezoonmunication 
by  the  Pope,  thus  attauJng  his  gnppoaed 
deposing  powor.  The  oath  of  alle^ianoe  was 
imposed  afresh  after  the  Kevolation  by  the 
Dedontion  of  Hight ;  bat  as  the  form  tm- 
ioined  by  it  difiered  from  the  form  imposed 
by  statute,  it  was  determined,  in  1 689,  to  pass 
an  Act  abDliahing  the  old  oatha,  and  deter- 
mining W  whom  Oie  new  oaths  ahoold  be 
taken,  llie  form  agreud  upou  was  much  the 
same  as  that  at  present  in  use,  but  a  violent 
controversy  arose  aa  to  the  class  of  men  who 
ahoold  be  required  to  taJie  it.  It  was 
unanimooaly  agreed  that  it  should  for  the 
future  be  applied  to  all  who  were  admitted  to 
dvil,  mililary,  or  academical  offices ;  but  it 
WHS  felt  that  to  make  it  retrospective  would 
be  to  make  large  bodies  of  the  olergy,  who 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  reaign  their  livings.  On  this  point 
the  UOQ«e  of  Lords  and  William  III.  were 
disposed  to  be  merciful,  and  exempt  Uie 
clergy  from  the  oath  ;  but  the  Commons  re- 
fuaad  to  give  way,  and  finally  it  waa  decided 
that  all  thoee  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  by 
February,  1690.  should  be  deprived  of  office. 
The  forma  of  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and 
supremacy  were  also  settled  at  the  same  dato. 
A  single  Oath  was,  however,  substituted  for 
the  tbree  in  1858,  and  in  the  same  year  thia 
was  adapted  to  the  use  of  Catholics  and  Jews. 
B/  the  Promiasory  Oatha  Act,  ISaS,  the  form 
of  o«th,  that  at  present  in  use,  was  fixed  as 
follows : — '•  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  will  be 
faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  her  heirs  and  suc- 
oeesois,  according  to  the  law.  So  help  me, 
Ood '."  It  is  imposed  on  alt  officers  of  stete, 
holdara  of  appomtmente  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  and  justicee  of  the 
peace,  though  in  some  cases  a  simple  affirma- 
tion is  allowed ;  but  members  of  Parliament, 
on  whom  the  obligation  U>  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  was  impoeed  in  1679,  and  again 
in  1714,  now  use  a  special  form  of  oath 
provided  by  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act  of 
1S66. 

Stnblia,  Cimil.  HM.,  ToL  L,  oh^ia.  TiL  udiii., 
vol.  Ul.,  lihap.  ui. ;  Littleton,  TinuTM :  StepbsD, 

" 'ria  sn  Ikt  Loin  nf  EnsliiKi.  vol.  ii.  j 

1  WIU.  and  Xarj,  c  S;   91  sod  SI 
L  [L.  C.  S.] 


I  Victorr.  Th»  (^28  ?),  is  the 
name  given  to  a  victory  of  the  Britims  over 
the  Picls  and  Saxons.  The  story,  as  told  by 
Bede  (who  copies  from  ConstantinB,  fimcf. 
Gmnani  Vila],  is  that  the  Briton^  being 
attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Picte 
and  Sozona,  sought  the  aid  of  8.  Oefmanus. 
The  saint  aMWioingly,  after  the  coIebmtioiL 


of  Easter,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Britons,  and  drew  up  his  tioopa  in  a  valley 
encompassed  by  hills,  in  the  way  by  whii^ 
the  enemy  was  expected.  As  soon  as  the  foes 
appeared,  Germanus,  bearing  in  his  hands  the 
standard,  instructed  his  men  to  repeat  bis 
words  in  a  loud  voice,  and  ss  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced securely,  thinking  to  take  them  by 
surprise,  the  men  cried  throe  times  aloud, 
"  Alleluia !  *'  The  enemy,  struck  with  terror, 
fled  in  disotder.  Thus  the  Britons  gained  h 
bloodless  victory.  The  scene  of  Uiis  battle  is 
laid  atMaea  Oaimon  (the  Field  of  Oermanus), 
about  a  mile  from  Mold,  in  Flintshire. 
Bads,  Hiilarin  BaitnioAtita,  L.  chap.  ix. 

Allwi,  Ethak  (d.  1T89],  was  a  celebrated 
nuilBan  leader  in  the  Ameriom  Independence 
War.  He  established  the  little  state  of 
Vermont,  whose  individuality  he  successfully 
vindicated,  and  formed  a  corps  of  irregulars, 
"  The  Green  Monnteiu  Boys,  which  greatly 
distinguished  itself.  Allen  took  a  chief  abnrs 
in  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  in  1776,  but  in  the  expedition  to 
Canada  he  was  captured  by  the  British. 
He  was  subsequently  exchanged,  and  re- 
ceived   seieial    marks   of   distinction   from 

Allen,  John  [«.  1476,  d.  1634),  had  been 
Archbishop  Worham's  agent  at  Rome,  and 
was  afterwards  employed  by  Wolaej'  in 
visiting  the  smaller  monasteries,  with  a  view 
to  their  suppression.  In  1628  he  wss  made 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Chancellor  of 
Ireland.  In  these  capacities  he  headed  the 
o[q)osition  to  the  Earl  of  Eildare.  In  1&34 
be  was  seised  by  Eildare's  orders,  and 
brutally  murdered. 

^lljf"  (or  Allan),  Cakdihai.  Williak 
(».  1632,  d.  1694],  was  at  one  time  Principal  of 
St.  Hary  HoU,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Yack 
during  me  reign  of  Mary.  In  1 568  he  estab- 
lished a  seminary  at  Douay,  in  order  to  train 
prieste  for  England.  Subsequently  he  founded 
a  college  at  Rheims,  snd  another  at  Rome. 
Becoming  closely  connected  with  the  Jesuits, 
he  entered  into  various  schemes  for  the  sub- 
Tcrmon  of  Elizabeth's  throne,  and  advocated 
a  Spanish  invasion  of  England.  In  1680,  by 
his  aid,  a  number  of  JesuiU  were  dispatched 
to  England  to  prepare  the  people  for  rebel- 
lion ;  and,  until  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Amuida,  Allen  continued  to  inveigh  against 
Eliiabeth  in  the  most  virulent  terms.  In 
1687  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by  the  Pope,  iu 
acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  the  Rnman 
Catholic  cause,  and  received  a  rich  abbey 
from  the  King  of  Spain.  In  IGSS  he  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  his  violent  and  scumloua 
pamphlet  against  Queen  EliEabeth,  entitled 
Ah  Admmiliim  to  tit  People  a/ England  (q.v.). 
Allen  was  created  Archbishop  of  Ualines  in 
1691,  but  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed 
at  Rome.    Seaides  the  Adtnenitioii,  his  chief 
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vorka  are  A  Jkftnei  ef  (A*  Dectriiu  of 
CtMiekt,  1667  ;  O/the  Wonhip  rfw  U  SaiMi 
and    tktir    Siliekt,    1583;     lit    Saeramtnti; 
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nUurlHt  MteiH  Fito  Canliiulu  ^lui, 
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AwuM ;  CaiDdai,  A%ittXt*  En,  Am.  ;  tijwud, 
Hut.  f/Mm§.;  SbaronTaiiHr, aM. nf  Ak. 
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AllBA,  Batiu  or  TUB  (Sept.  SO,  1654), 
fooglit  daring  the  Crimean  Wbt.  After 
tfaeir  l«Tiilfng  at  Bapatoria,  the  aUies  marched 
■outhwaids  along  Uia  coast,  meeting  with  no 
tenataiice.  The  allied  aim;  conaiated  of 
27,000  EogUah,  22,000  French,  and  5,000 
Torka.  Pnnce  Mantachikofi,  the  Buaaian 
general,  bad  determined  not  to  allow  them 
to  moTOh  withaat  oppodtton  on  Sebaa- 
topoL  He  entrenched  himself  strong'ly 
on  the  heights  which  overlook  the  river 
Alma,  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  north 
of  SebMtopol,  with  the  river  between  him 
and  the  foe.  The  allies  <sme  up  onder  a 
heiiT7  fire,  forced  ^eir  way  through  the 
river,  and  struggled  bravely  up  to  the  Bn»- 
sian  eatrenchmeats,  which,  uter  a  lUgbt 
momentary  waver  along  the  whole  line,  Uiey 
eanied  at  the  point  of  the  hayonet.  The 
KoBsians  retreated  slowly,  with  their  niual 
dogged  persistency,  in  apite  of  their  heavy 
loasoa.  The  alliea  were  too  mnch  fatigued 
and  too  weak  in  cav^ry  to  be  able  t«  follow 
up  tbe  advantage  they  had  gained.  The 
Ticton  was  in  great  part  dne  to  the  deter- 
Buned  advance  of  the  Britiah  up  the  height 
in  tbe  (aoa  of  a  terrible  fire. 

mtfOtOriwm 
,  Batixi  op  (April  26,  1707), 
e  of  the  battles  of  the  Succeaaioo  War 
in  Spain.  Peterborough,  who  had  been  most 
•ra3;e«f  ul,  waa  sapeneded  by  Xioid  Oalway,  an 
eiperiem^  veteran,  "  who  thought  it  much 
more  honoorable  to  fail  according  to  rule  than 
to  luoceed  by  innovation.''  On  the  plain  of 
Almansa  he  encoontered  the  Frencli,  under 
the  Duke  ot  Berwick.  As  Berwick  wu 
stronger  than  the  alliea  in  cavalry,  it  waa 
rash  in  Oalway  to  act  on  the  oflensive ; 
bat  he  wished  to  drive  the  Fiench  from 
Valencia.  Berwick  had  drawn  up  his  troops 
with  hia  infantry  and  artillery  in  the  centre, 
and  hia  cavalry  on  the  flanks.  The  English 
MHomender  committed  the  grave  mistake  of 
drawing  up  his  inCuitry  in  line  close  in  the 
nnr  of  his  cavalry.  Gslway*!  attack  on  the 
French  right  was  at  Srat  successful,  and  the 
French  centre  wae  for  a  moment  driven  back. 
On  the  right  ot  the  allies  the  Portuguese 
cavalry,  under  the  Marquis  de  los  Minaa, 
a*  nsual  turned  and  fled  ;  their  infantry  were 
rat  to  pieuee.  The  English  centre  was 
siasili  il  at  once  on  the  flank  and  in  front, 
and  thus  oompletely  routed,  they  were  oom- 
-'—     The  victory  was  decitivB 


and  important.  Valencia  and  AmgOD  were 
at  once  reconquered  by  the  French.  "  The 
battle  of  Almsjoa,"  says  Macaulay,  "  decided 
the  fate  of  Spain." 

Barton,  Btlfti  nf  g.  iliHu;  "Wjoa,  SMfit  »/ 
a.  Aw;  SCuhopa,  War  «/  Uh  Smswiin  i» 
BpaiKi   and   KuuliT'i    Xaty   on   the  ■am* 

AJm&axn,  Battl*  or  (Jnlf  10,  1710), 

resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  allied  armiee  in 
Spain.  Through  the  month  of  June  the  two 
armies  were  engaged  in  maichea  and  man- 
csuvres.  At  length  General  Stfmhope  Over- 
ruled the  BcmpleB  of  hia  colleague,  the  Im- 
perial general,  Staremberg,  and  advanced 
across  the  S^^.  He  also  secured  the  paa- 
sa^  of  the  Nt^nieia,  the  Spanish  general 
being  too  late  to  intercept  him.  l^e  two 
armiea  were  face  to  face  near  the  village  of 
Almenara.  Staremberg  was  still  averse  to  an 
engagement ;  but  tbe  spirits  of  the  English 
regiments  had  been  roused  by  the  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  they  murmored  loudly  at  their 
forced  inactivity.  At  length,  two  hoots 
before  nightfall,  Stanhope  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Archduke  Charlea  to 
attack  soma  fipaniah  regimenta  who  had 
advanced  in  a  spirit  of  bravado.  He 
charged  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  "The 
allied  sqaadrona  on  the  right  had  easy  work 
in  routmg  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  ;  but 
opposed  to  the  TT-ngliKh  and  Dutch  waa  the 
splendid  body-guard  of  Philip,  regimenta  ot 
picked  soldiers,  not  inferior  in  courage  or 
disciDline  to  the  renowned  household  troops 
ot  the  French  king."  A  furious  struggle 
ensned,  Stanhope  himself  slaying  the  oom- 
mander  of  the  Spanish  cavalry.  The  king's 
troops  at  leng^  gave  way,  and  had  a  few 
hoars  of  daylight  remained  it  is  probable  that 
the  whole  army  would  have  been  destroyed. 
Philip  hastily  retired  on  Lerida,  and  fell  back 
first  to  the  line  ot  the  Cintta,  and  than  to  the 
line  of  the  Ebro. 

for  anUHHJtlas  n  Ivt  artlole. 

AlnUtlglt,  FSANK.       [FftAKE  AlXOIOK.] 

*Tm«ii,  Johh  {i.  1738,  d.  180G),  after  an 
adventoroos  career  in  esrly  life,  became  ac- 
quainted with  Churchill  and  Wilkes,  and 
published  a  defence  of  Wilkes's  "  Essay  on 
Woman."  In  1763  he  set  up  as  bookseller 
and  DubUBher.  He  published  "  The  Found- 
ling Hospital  for  Wit,"  a  collection  ot  party 
aqmba,  and  "  The  Parliamentary  Begister, 
an  account  of  the  debates  in  Parliament.  In 
1766  he  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  for  publishing  a  pamphlet,  "  On  Juries, 
Libels,  kc:  ;  "  and  in  1770  he  waa  again  tried 
for  publishing  Juniua's  Letter  to  the  Sing, 
and  was  fined  tea  marka.  He  amanad  a 
large  fortana  in  bis  trade,  mach  of  which  he 
tost  by  an  unfortunate  newspaper  enterprise. 
To  add  to  his  misfortonea,  he  was  again 
prosecuted  for  libel,  and  afterwards  was  pro- 
claimed an  outlaw.     The  rigour  of  the  law, 
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Uowever,  was  soon  leUxed,  and  he  retired 
once  mure  to  hia  villa  at  Boxmoor,  from 
whicb,  in  17a2,  he  sent  forth  a  work  called 
"  Aneudotea  of  the  Life  of  the  Earl  oE  Chat- 
ham.'' In  ISOa,  he  published  "  The  .  Lite 
uid  Letters  of  Mr.  Wilkes."  He  died  on 
the  Bsnie  day  aa  Woodfall,  the  publigher  of 
JuniuB. 

dulmecs.     JKo{.    Diet 


(Jardner,  with  a.  body  of  irregular  troops, 
occuisd  the  Chilkepuh  pass,  and  proceeded  to 
Almorah,  the  capital  of  the  ptovince  of  Ku- 
maoD.along  the  Cosilias  river.  ThcGoorkhas 
withdrew  a8  he  advanced.  Being  reinforced 
by  2,000  regulars,  under  Colonel  Nicolla,  on 
April  2b  the  heights  and  town  of  Almorah 
were  attacked  with  rapid  Bucceua.  Two  of 
the  enemy's  bceBStworks  on  the  Sittolee  ridge 
were  carried  by  the  regular  infantry,  and  the 
irregular  troops  attackud  and  carried  the 
ramainiog  three.  During  the  night  an  un- 
aucoeuf  111  attempt  was  made  to  dispossess  the 
victors  of  Iheir  advantage.  In  the  morning 
the  fort  was  vigoreuaty  attacked,  and  by  nine 
in  the  evening  the  Qoorkha  commander 
agreed  to  terms,  by  which  the  province  and 
fortresses  of  Kumaon  were  surrendered  to 
th«  EngUsh.     [GooKKHA  Wak.] 

Alnwick,  in  lOEIS,  withstood  a  severe  siege 
from  Malcohn  Canmor«,  of  Scotland,  who  was 
alain  before  ita  walla.  In  1135  it  was  taken 
by  David,  of  ijcothutd.  In  1174  it  was  be- 
sieged by  William  the  Lion,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  in  a  battle  fought  under  the  walls. 
In  1216  Alnwick  was  destroyed  by  John.  In 
1310  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Pereies. 
Jn  NortbumberLand's  rebellion  in  1103,  the 
castto  was  temporarily  seiEed  by  t^e  king ; 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
it  was  burnt  by  the  Scots.  During  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Northern  lords,  in  1669,  it  was 
fortified  by  the  Ear!  of  Northumberland  for 
the  inaurgBnts.  Alnwiek  Abbtg  was  a  priory 
of  Fremonstratensian  canons,  founded  by 
D — L-.^  Fitz-John,  and  richly  endowed  by  the 


De  Vescies  and  the  Percios.' 

Haokaniia,  fiDrlkiintvrlaiiil,  1.  MB. 

Alodial  Land  is  land  vhich  is  the  abso- 
lute property  of  its  occupier,  and  is  not  held  by 
rent,  service,  or  other  obligation  from  a  supe- 
rior. The"alod,"whichnameoccaiBinAnglo. 
Saxon  documents  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  in  its  Latinised  rorm,ia  found  in  the  Salian 

i  other  Continental  codes  and  documents, 


CLiblic  land  by  grant  or  charter.  In  the 
,tter  case,  aa  deriving  its  title  from  some 
book  or  document,  it  wascalled  AiBiafhJ  (q.v.). 
In  England,  as  in  other  countries  which  came 
under  the  effects  ol  feudalism,  the  smaller 


cally  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  securit)'  e 
protection,  to  eamswnif  themselves  to  Boma 
neighbouring  Lord,  surrendering  their  lands 
to  him,  and  receiving  them  lack  again  on 
some  feudal  tenure.  Thus  the  alodul  land 
tended  to  disappear,  and  in  England  the  pro- 
cess received  a  great  impetus  by  the  Nornuu 
Conquest,  and  the  theoretical  tranafer  of  all 
land  to  the  crown,  which  followed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  English  law,  there  is 
therefore  no  alodial  land  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  all  land  being  occupied  by  laiurt, 
and  held  oither  directly  or  indirectly  from 


The  derlratloD  ol  alti  hu  bmn  Di 
cu»ed.  Qrioud.  Dnilicb.  Werlfibiuh.u 
It  nitti  tbs  root  od,  wealth,  foood  1b  A.B. 
Mi,  and  lAt.  oju ;  athen  taka  It  as  ooniMsted 
with  lot.  and  aa  meaulu^  {irimarily  that  which  ia 
obtoiaal  bv  lot,  ordiviaiouof  (haori^iuJ  uibal 
loDd.  It  In  Dot  improb&ble  thst  there  la  a 
oouiwitioii  bet>«en  oiLti  aod  «liU,  or  hIM, 
the  word  aigailjiug  inheiitaace,  uid  gpecdiU; 
the  iohsrited  hameeteiul.  with  ''the  shLre  of 
arable  and  appurtSDunt  cximmoii  rights"  (Prof. 
Stufabe).  and  which  also  came  to  mesn  nobilfto 
ot  blood  uid  race.      (Sn  Skeat,   Stutulsf  uol 


IHdion_.,., 

Stdptlflu's 


\a,  bk.  il.,  pt.  1.,  db.  i. : 
;  Stnbba,  Co»ri.  BM., 
d.  Av,  ch.  iL.  pt.  i., 


AIpll«ge  (Ablfheah),  St.  [«.9&4,<11012), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1006—1012),  was 
of  noble  birth,  and  early  in  life  booune  a 
monk.  He  is  said  to  have  been  Abbot  of 
Glaatonbury,  and  was  certainly  advanced  to 
tbe  bishopric  of  Winchester  in  084.  In  1006 
he  waB  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On 
the  capture  of  Canterbury  by  the  Danes  in 
1012,  Alphege  was  taken  prisoner,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  ransom  himself  with 
some  of  the  treasure  of  bis  see.  On  his  .re- 
fusal to  pa^-  them  anything,  the  Danes  dragged 
the  archbishop  to  their  husting,  or  place  of 
assembly,  where  they  pelted  him  with  stones, 
logs  of  wood,  and  the  bones  and  skulls  of 
Men,  till  one  Thrum,  whom  Alphege  had 
converted,  clave  his  head  -witli  a  battle-axe. 
He  was  considered  a  martyr  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  Anselm  contended  that  be  had  a 
right  to  the  title  ;  because  he  died  refusing  to 
plunder  his  people  in  order  to  lanBom  himself. 
The  English  Church  celebraleB  8t.  Alphege 
on  April  19. 

Hoot  Utn  of  tkt  ArOMAoft;  ii^ta-Siuna 

Aired  (Ealhrbd),  King  of  Northumbria, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  765,  on  the 
resignation  of  Etbelwald.  After  a  troublous 
reign  of  nine  years,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
nounce the  throne,  and  seek  refuge  with  the 
Pictfl. 

Alraafittd,  Fioht  at  (March  2S,  1644), 
was  between  the  Boyalists,  under  the  Earl  of 
Brentford  and  Sir  Halph  Hopton,  and  the 
Parliamentary    forces    under   Sir   WilHam 
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yitHet.  The  Utter  were  ndorioua,  though 
the  aevere  lowea  they  BUBtoined  prevented 
Waller  fiom  taking  advantage  of  hiB  victeiy. 
Allix«d,  John  (».  lB07,i.  1663  f),  nrvedM 
colonel  of  a  Tegiment  undar  Fairfax.  He  was 
inerobei  for  Ueydon  in  the  Long  Parliameat, 
lutol  u  one  of  the  king's  judges,  and  signed 
the  death-wanant.  His  brother,  MatUiew 
Aimed,  also  served   in   the    Parhameutary 

jMyt*.  A  small  town  on  the  elopM  of 
the  Giampians,  fifteen  miles  north-west  of 
Dundee,  where  the  last  remnant  of  the  Scots 
Eatatea,  some  forty  in  nnmher,  who  called 
themselvee  "The  Committee  of  Estotes," 
Msembled  in  Septanbtt,  16SI,  after  1^ 
storming  of  Dundee  by  Ifonk.  They  were 
snipris^  and  captured  by  a  party  of  cavalry 
sent  by  Mtmk,  and  were  conveyed  to  London. 
With  them  the  existence  of  the  Scots  EaUtee 
oune  to  an  end  tor  the  time. 

jLxBAtol&  Xonntein,  Battlb  or  ms 
n846),  was  fought  hetween  the  BriUsh  and 
Ci^  forces,  under  Colonels  Camphell  and 
Somerset,  and  the  Kaffirs,  under  Sandilli. 
The  latter  were  complatoly  routod,  although 
sborttv  afterwards  they  managed  to  capture 
the  Ffiglijh  baggugo-wagons. 

AmbHMUdcnn.  Differoit  ranks  and 
tiUta  exist  among  the  dipltonatic  repreeenlA- 

^ves  of  states.  Ambnasdors  hold  the  first 
place.  Kelt  below  than  are  Envoys  and 
Ministers  Plenipotentiary.  In  the  third  lunk 
■re  Beeideate  and  C3iarg£s  d'Afiaires.  The 
distinction  between  these  olaaees  is  one  of 
dignity,  and  deponde  on  th6  nature  of  their 
oMamiuion,  or  Oie  folnees  of  the  repreeenta- 
tive  character  with  which  the  agent  is  in- 
vested by  his  oouit.  Iliis  representatiTe 
character  exists  in  perfection  in  the  office  of 
an  ambHSsador.  There  is,  however,  no  dis- 
tioction  between  these  agents  as  to  their 
rights  and  privileges.  Front  the  time  when 
England,  by  the  conTeraJon  of  its  people, 
became  part  of  Foropean  Cbristendom,  its 
■OTei«igns  have  from  time  to  time  sent  em- 
bovies  lo  other  lands,  and  received  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  rulers.  While,  Itowaver, 
the  mediieval  system  continued,  and  Christen- 
s  body  politic  under 


by  law.  As  the  medinval  polity  gave  place 
to  ft  system  of  independent  stat«a,  the  matter 
of  ambsMsdors  received  the  attention  of 
jorista.  Ambassadors  were  at  first  sent 
only  OD  special  occasioiis.  Long  reeidonoe 
was  reganed  wift  jealonsy  by  the  state 
which  received  the  embassy,  e.g.,  C%>ke 
pT«ise»  Henry  YU.  becaote  he  was  too 
prudent  to  allow  ambasBBdors  to  reside  within 
his  realm.  This  feeling  died  out  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  After  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia,    IMS,    resident    ambesndors    were 
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generally  employed  by  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  civilised  world.  Ambassadors  may 
therefore  be  classed  as  either  ordinary, 
resident,  or  extiaordinary.  Eveiy  sovereign 
state  has  a  right  to  send  and  receive 
ambassadors,  unlcaa  it  has  renounced  that 
right.  Masarin,  in  1669,  received  the  am- 
bassadors of  Oliver  Cromwell  at  the  Congress 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  rejei^ted  those  sent 
by  Charles  II.  A  prince  who  has  lost  his 
BOvQ^gnty  cannot  claim  to  be  represented 
by  an  ambassador ;  and  so  far  at  least 
the  civilians  of  Elicabelh  were  right  when, 
in  ]fi67,  they  refused  to  recognise  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  the  agent  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  as 
an  ambassador.  The  right  of  rebels  to  em- 
bassy must  be  decided  by  circamstaiiees.  To 
avoid  difficulty,  a  foreign  country  in  such 
cases  sometimes  receives  from  an  insurgent 
state  agents  invested  with  the  immunitioB, 
but  not  with  the  representative  character  of 
ambassadors.  The  right  to  do  this  was  as- 
serted by  LoRl  BusaelX  in  1S61,  in  the  Trent 
affair.  A  state  cannot  reasonably  refuae  to 
receive  an  embssej,  though  it  may  make 
an  objection  to  receive  any  particular  am- 
bassador. In  1626,  Louis  XIII.,  not  with- 
out reason,  refused  to  rocdve  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  as  ambassador  of  Charles  I. 
The  right  of  inviolability  attaches  to  all 
mimstara  rapreaenting  their  sovereign  or  their 
state,  not  only  in  the  country  to  which  a  re- 
preeentative  is  Bent,  but  in  any  other  tbrough 
which  he  may  have  to  pass.  In  1587.  Auboi- 
pine,  the  Fiwich  ambassador,  was  found  to 
have  been  privy  to  a  plot  against  the  lifu 
of  the  queen.  Burleigh,  however,  did  not 
bring  him  to  trial  becauaa  of  his  right  as  an 
ambaaaador.  The  inviolability  of  nn  ambas- 
sador extends  to  his  suite.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  in  this  case  it  is  equally 
full  in  respect  of  gross  crimes.  For,  in  1661, 
Dom  Pantaleon  Ba,  brother  of  the  I'ortuguosi' 
ambassador,  was  executed  in  London  for 
murder.  He  pleaded  that  ho  vras  accredited 
as  an  ambasaaaor,  but  could  show  no  creden- 
tials. Had  he  been  able  to  prove  that  be 
was  a  representative  of  his  aoveroign,  he 
might  have  escaped.  Certain  privileges  of 
ambassadors  are  established  by  custom.  An 
ambassador  is  exempt  from  civil  jurisdiction, 
unless,  indeed,  he  so  far  forget  his  charaoter 
as  to  engage  in  trade.  In  consequence  of 
this  exemption  having  been  violated  in  ITOS, 
in  the  case  of  an  ambassador  of  the  Czar,  it 
has  been  enforced  by  our  municipal  law. 
7  Anne,  c.  1!,  An  ambasaador  is  also  exempt 
from  taxation,  and  enjoys  other  like  immu- 
nities. Akin  to  these  was  the  privilege  of 
asylum  attaching  to  his  house,  which  is  now 
generally  renoanoed.  An  ambassador  re- 
oetves  ttutmelietu  from  his  own  government, 
and  carries  with  him  n-nfenfioff  to  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  is  sent.  He  also  carries 
the  /uU  pavKT,  which  is  his  authority  for 
negotiation.    After  he  has  delivra«d  his  Ittttn 
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ef  trtdmf  to  the  Minister  of  Foroign  AAain, 
he  haa  s  Tight  to  ui  audmut  al  the  toToragn 
to  whom  he  ii  accredited.  Xhe  death  of 
either  of  the  BOvereigiu  batveen  whom  he 
negotiatei  ends  his  embaiay.  He  Joa^j,  how- 
ever,  be  ra-aocreditad  i  and  if  tbjt  ia  hkeiy  to 
be  UiB  caae,  his  embMay  ia  held  to  be  aiu- 
pended,  and  reUtioiii  oM  coatinned  in  the 
expectation  of  oon&rmatioD. 

Omtiai,  Di  LtgtKaKiiii  jum,  ed.  Whtatmi; 
Tattal,  Droit  lUi  Gn*,  U.  It.;  WbeMon,  Ik- 
tmtHoiut  Lou ,-  Ptajninum,  iBtmuHinul  Lav, 
TOl.  11.  [W.  H.] 

Amb07a)^  one  of  the  MolooM  lalsnda, 

was  captured  by  the  Dutch,  from  the 
rortu^ese,  in  1607-  The  Engliah,  after 
having  be^  expelled  from  Amboyoa  by  the 
Dutch,  obtained  in  1619  the  right  of  trading 
there.  The  treaty  was  badly  kept  on  bc^ 
ndea  ;  and  in  Februvy,  1823,  the  Datch  tor- 
tnrsd  to  death  several  of  the  English  laeton, 
under  pretence  tbat  they  had  intrigoad  with 
the  nativea.  In  16G4,  altor  the  war  with 
Holland,  the  Datch  agreed  to  pay  a  aoin  of 
£300,000  to  the  deacei^ants  of  tiie  victiins,  as 
compenaation  tor  the  manacre.  AmbDyoa 
has  sinoe  this  been  twice  captured  by  the 
English— in  1706,  and  again  in  181(1— bat  on 
both  occaaiaae  subsequent  treaties  of  peaoe 
restored  it  to  Holland. 

AmbnMdiu  AnxsUamu  (d.  eire.  460) 
is  said  to  have  been  a  phnoe  of  the  Damnonii, 
and  appean  to  have  been  the  chief  leader 
of  the  Britons  against  the  English  invaden 
ander  Hengist.  He  was  very  probably  a 
rival  of  Vortigem — whom  he  is  said  to  have 
defeated  in  battle — and  the  repreaentatiTe 
of  the  Bonian  party  in  Britain.  Acoonling 
to  Qildaa,  he  was  "  a  modest  man,  who,  of  bU 
the  Boman  nation,  was  then  alone  in  the 
onnfudon  of  this  troublooa  time  laft  aliva. 
His  paranta,  who  for  their  meiit  were  adconad 
with  the  purple,  had  been  slain  in  these  same 
broils."  Qeoffraj  ol  Monmouth  makea  him 
the  brother  of  Utlwr  Pendtagon  and  Mher 
of  Arthur,  and  stales  that  he  boilt  Stone- 

aUdia,  its,  Bed*.  BM.  XmIj..,  i.  IB.  Sh 
also  N«imiiu,  Qtolfnj  ol  Vcmmoa^  sikd 
Falgn*«.  £n|i.  Oi>iiniHin>i«Ilh. 

Amear  SlUl,  a  Hohilla  adventurer  and 
free-lance,  joined  Jeswunt  Sao  Holhar  in  hia 
plunder  of  the  territories  of  Scindiah  and 
the  PeiehWB.  During  the  Bolkar  War  (1801) 
he  waged  a  predatory  warfare  against  the 
English  and  Uieir  allieo.  The  concloaion  of 
the  aecond  Treaty  of  Sorje  Anjengaom 
drove  Ameer  Khan  and  Holter  westward  to 
Ajmere,  where  they  led  a  predatory  life, 
until  Holkar  was  compelled  to  yield  by 
Lord  Lake.  The  Treaty  of  Rampoor  Qhaut 
left  Ameer  Ehan  free  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  Kajpoot  princes,  whom  he 
plundered  with  great  impartiality,  and  gra- 
dually proceeded  to  create  a  principality  tor 


himself.  He  became  the  recognised  ohief  at 
the  Patbani  in  India.  In  ISOB  he  croosed  the 
Nerbudda  with  40,000  horse  and  24,000  Pin- 
darriee,  entered  the  Nagpore  state,  and  sacked 
the  town  of  Jubhulpora.  Ilie  f^lish,  how- 
ever, interfered,  ordered  him  to  quit  the 
oountry  of  their  ally,  and  pat  an  army  in 
motion  to  enforce  it ;  when  Ameer  Khan  with- 
drew to  Indore.  During  the  Findarrie  war 
he  brought  52  battalions  of  trained  infitntty 
into  the  field  ;  but  his  aimy  and  his  influenoe 
ware  alike  deetreyed  by  the  Britiaii  victonea 
and  the  vigorous  policy  of  Lord  Esating*. 
He,  however,  founded  a  dynasty  at  Tonk,  in 
Kaipootana,  and  hia  Mohammedan  descendant 
■tiu  exists  as  a  protected  prince^  in  conae- 
qnenos  of  a  treaty  made  in  181T,  which  con- 
firmed his  jaghire  to  hi'" 

Amsricui  Indapendsnea,  BacuKA^ 
TioH  OF  (July  4, 1776),  was  a  manifesto  issued 
by  the  representatives  of  the  thirteen  United 
Colonies  assembled  in  Congress,  and  dgned 
by  all  of  thom  but  one.  The  original  draft 
was  the  work  of  Thomas  JeSerson  of  the  State 
of  Yiiginia,  which  had  in  the  preceding  May 
issued  a  Declaration  of  Bights,  and  the  altera^ 
tions  made  were  only  matters  of  detaiL  It 
began  with  an  imaginary  picture  of  "natural" 
society,  and  an  aseertion  of  the  original  rights 
of  man.  The  inferenoe  it  drew  from  the 
hypotheses  waa  that  man  has  a  right  to  upset 
any  form  of  govenmient  which  violates  these 
"  natuitJ  "  oonditioBs.  The  Declaration  want 
on  to  enumerate  "  the  repeated  injuries  and 
usurpstiona,  all  having  in  direct  object  Qa 
establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  thesa 
Htates."  The  last  paragraph  snms  up  tbe 
poailion  which  the  oolMiies  claimed  to  htdd 
in  the  future :  "  We,  therefore,  the  reprasm- 
tativei  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
general  Congress  aasemfaUd,  appeaUing  t«  the 
•uprame  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude 
of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  good  peo[de  of  these  colonies, 
solemnly  publish  and  declare  tbat  these  onited 
colonies  are,  and  of  ri^  ought  to  be,  fm  and 
iHdtptndml  Staff."  Jeffarson,  in  his  indict- 
ment of  Qeorge  III.,  had  inserted  a  paragiaph, 
charging  him  with  waging  "  oruel  war  against 
human  nature  itself "  by  encouraging  the 
slave-trade.  This  clause,  however,  waa  struck 
out,  on  account  of  the  disapproval  eipreased 
by  some  of  the  Southern  membera ;  and  thus 
Congrws  committed  itself  to  the  inconsistency 


paragraph  that  all  n 
created  eqoal,  that  thej  ore  endowed  by 
their  Creelor  with  certain  inalienable  righta, 
that  among  these  are  lite,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness ;  while  in  the  rest  of 
the  Declaration  it  taoiUy  renogniaed,  aince  it 
did  not  prohibit,  the  slave-trade.  "Tho 
Declaration,"  says  Bancroft,  "waa  not  only 
the  announcement  of  the  bkth  of  a  people, 
bat  the  establishment  of  a  national  govern- 
ment.   Tlis  war  was  no  longer  a  dnl  war ; 
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Biitain  -wsa  b«oome  to  the  United  Btatea  a, 
lomgn  country.  Everv  former  (abject  of 
the  BritiBh  king  in  the  tliirteen  oolomei  now 
owed  primuy  all^iance  to  the  dviuiaty  of 
the  people,  and  became  a  citizen  of  the  nev 
Bepoblic.  Except  in  thja,  eTerything  re- 
mained aa  before.  In  the  history  of  poUtioal 
tbODgfat,  the  Declaration  haa  an  itaportant 
place.  It  embodied  in  a  formal  ttate-pAper 
rane  of  thoen  theories  on  the  equality  of  man, 
and  the  origin  and  character  of  human  society, 
which  wei«  thrown  into  B  popuhu  abape  bf 
Bonsaean.  And  the  influence  which  this 
tion  of  the  freedom  and  equ&lity  of 
exerted  on  the  iJuropean  peoples  was 
ite  and  profound,  aa  well  u  lasting. 
The  Amsricans  lai^ly  owed  tJieir  politii^ 
theoriea  to  France ;  but  the  Declanticai  of 
Independeoce  gave  form  and  eiprenioa  to 
the  theoriee,  and  was  thoa  a  diatjiict  atqi  in 
the  direction  of  that  attempt  to  realise  certain 
li  priori  ^litical  theories  which  fonned  one 
dement   m   the    French    Revolution. 

BBBcroft,  HM.  of  tin  JJ-itti  Slots,  ahip.  la. ; 
Juod  Bpu-ks,  U/'  Iff  WoMlmslmi  fltuhon, 
Silt,  t^i^iami,  Tl,,  oW'  Itil-        [8.  J.  L.] 
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(17T&— I7B3).  For  abme  time  before  the 
tpnag  of  1776  the  nlatdona  betwa«D  the  oolo- 
nic*  and  the  motiier'OODntTy  were  soch  that 
tbey  were  in  a  riate  of  TirtnaJ  hoatili^.  Ac- 
toal  warfare  began  in  Afcil,  I77S,  whan  the 
firat  blood  was  shed  at  Letingtim,  near 
Boston.  Colonel  Bmith  had  beMl  aent  to 
ill  ■!  1 1  iji  B  magsiine  at  that  place,  but  wsa 
met  bf  nnexpeoted  oppomtion.  He  suc- 
ceeded onlT  partially,  and  after  a  long  and 
deanltory  ikimiish  retawted  with  canudeiHble 
Ion.  In  the  nortli,  Fort  Ticondeioga,  on 
Lake  ChwnpUin,  wa«  surprised ;  and  its 
gairiaon  surrendered  the  (ort  and  ita  copious 
storea.     On  May  10,  the  Congrea  assembled 


i  Philadelphia,  and 
^     ,  I  by  voting  16,000  men  as  the 

"conttnental"  anny.  While  it  wa«atillBittinK, 
an  EogUth  fleet  appeared  in  Boston  Roods, 
and  its  airival  was  the  signal  for  Qeneral 
Gage  to  declare  martial  law.  On  June  17 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  which 
had  been  occnpied  by  the  Americans,  and  was 
carried  on  the  third  assault  by  the  British 
tioops,  with  great  loss  of  life.  Washing- 
ton arrived  soon  after  the  battle  to  take 
comonand,  and  found  the  difficulty  of  the 
situation  incceaaed  by  want  of  ammonition 
and  the  insabordimition  of  the  men.  The 
English  were  masten  of  the  sea,  and  held 
Beaton  and  Charleston,  but  were  surrounded 
by  the  blockading  lines  of  Washington. 
After  the  battle,  Penn  earned  to  England 
the  Olive  Branch  Petition,  the  last  attempt 
at  recoaciliatioD  on  the  p^  of  America.  In 
ihn  mnantime  an  expedition  was  sent  to 
,  which  proved  a  total  failure,  and 
d  many  valuable  American  liv«e.    In 


Virginia.  Lord  Bnunore  exasperated  pnblio 
opinion  by  his  many  cruelties,  and  by  ofiering 
indacemenla  to  the  slaves  to  join  the  Briti^ 
side.  Howe  evacuated  bis  position  in  Slaioh, 
and  while  he  sent  Clinton  to  co-operate  with 
the  fleet  at  Charleston,  in  Carolina,  he  himself 
threatened  New  York  from  Sandy  Hook.  The 
attack  on  Charleston  was  gallantly  repulsed ; 
and  Clinton  brought  back  his  division  to  take 
part  in  the  operations  against  New  York.  On 
July  4,  the  American  Congress  adopted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  attack  on 
New  York  was  long  delaved  ;  but  on  August 
27,  the  British  troops  drove  the  defendeiB 
from  Long  laland  ;  and  it  was  only  Uowe'a 
dilatotineas  that  allowed  Wasiiington  to  with- 
draw unmolested  from  New  York.  The 
English  withdrew  into  winter  quarters,  and 
left  Washington  free  to  take  advantage  of 
their  inactivity  by  surprising  the  garrison  of 
Trenton,  and  soon  afterwards  acquiring  nearly 
all  New  Jersey  by  winning  a  decisive  battle 
at  Princeton.  Howe  remained  idle  till  June, 
1777,  when  he  organised  a  threefold  expe- 
dition, which  was  so  far  successful  that  after 
defeating  Washington  at  Brandyvine  Creek, 
in  September,  he  advanced  unopposed  into 
Philadelphia.  ■'  It  is  not  Qeneiaf  Howe  that 
has  taken  Philadelphia ;  it  is  Philadelphia 
that  has  taken  Qenenl  Howe,"  said  Franklin ; 
and  »o  it  proved.  While  Waahinoton  t^saed 
the  winter  in  his  camp  at  Vi^y  Forge, 
with  leaonrces  gradually  dwindling,  his 
forces  weakened  by  privations,  fevers,  and 
iniuboiilination,  and  himself  baiaased  by 
the  petty  jealousies  of  the  government  and 
his  own  officers,  Philadelphia  became  "  the 
Oapna  of  the  British  army."  Meanwhile, 
in  New  York  State,  Clinton  captured  Forta 
Clinton  and  Montgomery,  on  Uie  Hudson ; 
but  he  did  not  advance  fast  enough  to  oo- 
operate  with  Burgoyne,  who  was  advancing 
from  Canada.  On  August  16,  a  detached 
division  of  his  force  had  been  destroyed 
at  Bennington,  and  Burgoyne  himself,  after 
being  defeated  at  Stillwater,  on  September  19, 
was  oompellod  to  capitnlato,  with  3,600  men, 
at  Saratoga,  on  Oct.  16.  The  immediate  result 
of  Saratoga  was  a  treaty  between  Franoe  and 
America,  which  was  vutually  a  declaration 
of  war  by  France  against  England.  lo 
June,  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  as  oommander-in-chief,  evacu- 
ated Philadelphia  and  retreated  on  New 
York.  Washington  opposed  his  march  at 
Monmouth,  and  finished  a  severe  contest 
master  of  the  field,  but  not  strong  enough  io 
offer  any  further  resistance.  In  the  north, 
operations  were  at  a  standstill  through 
the  embarrassed  condition  of  both  com- 
manders, and  the  interest  of  the  war  centred 
in  the  south.  In  December,  Savannah  was 
taken  by  Colonel  Campbell ;  and  in  January, 
1770,  Lower  Georgia  was  redncod  by  Colon^ 
Prevost.  In  February,  South  Carolina  was 
overrun,  and  Charlestoa  was  again  threatened 
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by  the  Briliali,  who  spent  thei 
log  by  their  lavages,  the  few  loyaliste  that 
Temained.  In  September  a.  combined  Pnuich 
and  American  force  failed  to  take  Savaniuth. 
In  the  meantime.  Washington  had  tided  over 
his  dilScultiee  by  maintaining  a  strictly  da- 
fensire  attitude.  A  large  armament  sent  by 
HaesachuBette  to  destroy  a  British  outpost  in 
Penobscot  Bay  was  signally  defeated  and 
almost  destroyed.  In  October,  1T7B,  Bhode 
Island  was  eTacnated,  and  Clinton  carried  the 
troops,  tba4  set  tree,  to  the  attack  of  Charles- 
ton. It  was  not,  bowerer,  till  May,  1780, 
that  Qeneral  Lincoln  surrenileTed  the  town. 
Clinton  returned  to  New  York,  leaving  5,000 
men  with  Lonl  Comwallit,  who  by  the  end 
of  June  reported  that  all  resistance  was  at  on 
md  in  Gi«argia  and  South  Carolina.  Bat 
■tr^iuona  eSoris  were  made  to  save  the 
South,  and  General  Glates,  with  strong  rein- 
forcement*, met  Lords  Comwallis  and  Raw- 
don  at  Caioden,  on  August  16,  and  was  sig- 
nally defeated,  with  heavy  loaa.  A  imall 
detachment,  under  Sumpt«r,  was  also  cut  to 
pieces  by  Colonel  Tarleton's  cavalry,  and 
the  American  army  of  the  South  seemed  l<i 
be  annihilated.  But  the  severity  of  Com- 
wallis and  Kawdon  had  alienated  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  inhabitanta  rose  on  aJl  sides 
bo  oppose  the  advance  of  the  former  into 
NorUi  Carolina.  Daring  the  winter  Wash- 
ington and  Clinton  maintained  a  passive 
attitude,  each  watchiog  the  other,  and  neither 
strong  enough  to  take  the  offensive ;  and 
Washington's  difficulties  were  increased  by 
the  disaffection  of  the  troops,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  pay  for  ten  months.  On  March  1 , 
17S1.  a  crisis  waa  averted  by  the  signing  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  united  all 
the  Btates  by  a  common  bond  of  union.  In 
the  South,  Ureene,  who  had  succeeded  Oates, 
put  a  new  aspect  on  the  war.  In  January, 
1781,  be  defeated  Tailoton  at  theCowpens; 
but,  notwithstanding,  Gomwallis  aaaumed  the 
offensive,  and  advani^  northwards.  Oreene 
retreated  200  miles  before  Comwallis,  who 
was  giaduaUy  leaving  his  buee  of  supplies 
farther  and  farther  in  his  rear.  On  March 
lo,  Oreene  gave  him  battle  at  Ooildford 
Court  Uonse,  and  after  a  fierce  struggle 
was  driven  bom  his  position,  but  Comwallis 
was  so  weakened  that  ha  retreated  to  Wil- 
mii^ton.  though  in  April  he  again  advanced 
to  Petersburg,  in  Virginia.  Meanwhile, 
Oreene  had  organised  a  combined  movement 
against  South  Carolina  and  Oeo^ia.  He 
himself  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Lord 
Rawdon,  who,  however,  was  compelled  hy  the 
simultaneous  advance  of  Lee  and  Marion  to 
retire  ta  Charleston,  and  tbe  greater  part  of 
South  Carolina  was  again  in  American  hands. 
In  September  the  battle  of  Kutaw  Springs 
ended  in  a  victory  for  the  English,  which  was 
as  disastroiu  as  a  defeat;  and  the  British 
forces  in  the  South  were  henceforth  pent  up 
in  Wilmington,  Charleston,  and  Savannah. 


From  Pel«rsbarg  Comwallis  had  pursu 
Iiafayette,  who  continued  to  elude  him  ;  ) 
in  the  begiiming  of  August,  in  obedience 
orders  from  Clinton,  he  withdrew  with  ! 
army  to  Yorktowa,  where  bo  strongly  (ortif 
himselL  At  the  same  time  a  large  Frei 
force  joined  Washington,  and  a  southwi 
march  was  begun.  On  August  31,  I>e  Gia 
arrived  with  a  French  fleet  in  Chesapes 
Bay,  and  a  few  days  later  beait  off  the  Engl 
under  Admiral  Graves.  On  Sept.  2K,  i 
whole  army  had  completely  invested  Yo 
town ;  and  on  Oct.  19,  1781,  Comwsilia  e 
rendered,  with  all  his  army  and  auppL 
In  March,  I7S2,  Rockingham  again  beca 
prime  minister ;  and  by  Stelbume,  one  of 
new  secretaries  of  state.  Sir  Quy  C^rleloni 
at  once  sent  out  to  supersede  Clinton,  and 
prosecute  conciliatory  measurefti  Franklin  1 
been  carrying  on  negotiations  at  Paris;  I 
the  AmoiCAn  commissionerB  persisted  in  v 
proposals,  until  it  was  discovered  that  Vnu 
was  plajriDg  a  double  game.  The  intriguet 
the  loyalists,  together  with  the  wretchol  o 
dition  of  the  American  army,  brought  matt 
to  a  crisiB,  and  on  Nov.  30  prfiliminary  artii 
of  peace  were  signed.  On  Dec  S,  the  k 
announced  his  tsidy  and  reluctant  ccnsenl 
the  independence  of  the  American  colon 
In  April,  1783,  Congms,  beset  hy  the  : 
merous  discontents  in  the  army,  and  threatci 
by  mntJneers,  issued  a  procismation  for 
cessation  of  hostilitiea.  On  Sept.  3 
treaties  were  ratified,  but  varions  arrangeme 
remained  to  be  carried  oat,  and  it  was  not 
Nov.  26,  1783,  that  the  Brittsh  troops  era 
ated  New  York.  The  war  had  cost  Amei 
little  under  £60,000,000,  but  she  had  gaii 
independence  at  a  price  that  was  not  too  di 
Its  result  to  England  was  the  loss  of  hal 
continent  and  the  addition  of  1 16  milUooe 
the  national  debt. 

jKred  SpsrkB,  Diplomatic  Cormpondtno 
tlu  AmerifOK  Smlutifmt  12  toIb.,  BoatoD,  II 
snd  Ltfi  and  Wrilmii  of  Watkiaalon,  bj 
ssma  writer :  D.  KMimy,  Hitt.  of  llu  Am'i- 
&«<>lulini.  Pbikd.,  irse;  JeSersoD'E  Work'. 
H.  A.  Wuhington,  IHM;  S.  Q.  Aduna.  Wc 
10  Tola..  18S6  ;  A.  HomiltoD,  Woria,  ed.  J 
Hanulion.  1B67— M;  W.  Qordon,  Biit.  of 
Amirieait  War,  Lond,,  I7f» ;  The  Life  ami  C 
at  Proidnil  Ittmi  Tim  CXolkan  CQTapfmdi 
the  best  nnsnl  ucooat  is  to  b«  founi 
Q.  Buurdi's  ailuuitira  Hiit.  of  (In  I'n 
SCotM,  new  sd.  Id  e  tdIb.,  1876.  See  Bl»> 
Hlldntli.  HM.  0/  tlu  I/nilxt  Stain ;  B.  Loen 
i^akl  Book  of  llu  Amtriran  RtiBlutiimi  Wi 
ington  Irving,  Lift  ef  ITukiiuto*  ;  and,  for 
EDgliah  ilda.  Stsohone's  SUt.  of  En). 
■hoTtn  uoDDDta,  see  J.  H.  Patton.  Si»t.  af 
U<iiUi  Statu :  LeckT,  But.  el  Bog.,  vol.  iv.  : 
J.  U.  Imdlow,  Tilt  kar  d/  Anmxaip.  Init 
•l™"-  [W.  R.  S, 

Amariosn  Wu  (1812_1816),  ai 
out  of  the  severe  action  of  England  town 
noutial  vessels  in  the  war  against  Bonapa 
America,  to  retaliate,  adopted  England's  polj 
and  lud  an  embargo  upon  all  trade  witji  b 
France  and  England.  Some  armngement ' 
attempted  in  1S09 ;  bat  it  was  impoamble 
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in  Council  of 
r  thfiir  repeal 
The  war, 


which  «ai  declated  without  aoy  _ 
nimitj  on  the  part  of  Congreas,  in  June,  1812, 
was  at  fint  almost  entirely  coutined  to  com- 
bats between  detached  fri(^teB,  in  which  the 
Amencmna  were  genaially  successful,  and  to 
attempts  by  the  Americans  on  Canada,  which 
always  ended  in  faijure.  The  cause  oE  the 
Eaguall  want  of  luccesa  in  the  naval  actions 
wtui  to  some  degree,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  enomiea'  BeamiinBhip,  and 
the  picked  ciewa  they  oblnined  by  enliBting 
Fngliwh  deflerter* ;  but  it  was  also  partly 
owing  to  tiie  superior  size  aud  annamenta  of 
the  American  fngatae,  which  were  in  reality 
almost  eqaivalent  to  tbe  smaller  shipe  of  the 
Une.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  detached 
actions,  that  between  the  ChaeptaJa  and  the 
A^MXM,  is  well  described  by  Alison,  Bat. 
of  Europe,  chap.  ici.  England  carried  on  the 
war  in  a  very  desultory  manner,  until  the 
dose  of  the  campaign  in  the  south  of  France 
>et  free  the  Peuinsular  veteruns,  many  of 
whom  w«ffe  ahipped  stisight  from  Bordeaux 
to  America.  In  the  meantime,  negotiationa 
had  been  entered  into  at  Ghent,  which  con- 
tinned  for  more  than  twelve  months  before 
they  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  peace.  A 
largo  Beet,  under  Admiral  Cockbum,  was 
despatched  with  tbe  Peninsular  troops,  under 
General  Hobs,  to  make  a  combined  uttjick  by 
■M  and  land  on  the  Chesapoike  River.  The 
expedition  completely  sacceeded  in  the  cap- 
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sea  and  land  attack  was  made  upon  Flatts. 
burg  on  I&ke  Cbomplain ;  but  the  flotilla, 
onsided  In  Sir  Oeorge  Prerost,  who  com- 
manded ue  troops,  was  annibilated,  and 
tbe  enterprise  had  to  be  abandoned.  A  pro- 
jected attack  on  Baltimore  was  also  given  up; 
but  the  State  of  Maine  waa  almost  entirely 
in  Hie  hands  of  the  Britieh.  An  expedition 
on  a  luge  Male  was  undertaken  ngainst  New 
Orleans,  under  General  Pakenham.  Katural 
difficnltiea,  greatly  increased  by  the  energy 
and  ability  of  tiie  American  commander, 
Qene>al  Jackaon,  met  the  armament  at  every 
turn,  but  were  at  length  overcome  by  the 
alacrity  of  the  men ;  and  on  the  8th  Jan., 
ISI6,  an  assault  was  made.    This  was  con- 

roons  no  leas  for  the  intrepid  gallantry  of 
troi^  on  both  sides,  which  canned  a  ter- 
rible loss  of  life,  including  that  of  Sir  E. 
Pakenham,  than  for  the  utter  mismansgement 
■nd  want  of  nnity  among  the  English  com- 
manden.  llie  assanlt  was  delivered  in  a 
number  of  separate  attacks  on  different  points, 
whiiA  tuled  from  want  of  co-operation  and 
n^eot  of  the  moat  siniple  details.  So  great 
«ms  tba  loss  of  tbe  British  that  General  Lam- 
bert, who  bad  succeeded  to  the  command,  felt 
letowiUtdiaw.    Hod  means  of  com- 
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more  rapid  in  those  days, 
this  useless  bloodshed  would  have  been  averted, 
ainoe  already,  on  tbe  previous  24th  Dec.,  a 
convention  had  been  signed  at  Ghent.  This 
convention  was  merely  a  compromise,  which 
left  undecided  all  the  chief  points  on  which 
the  two  counlries  were  at  idbuo.  The  rights 
of  neotTBls  were  not  touched  upon,  and  the 
qnestion  of  the  frontier  line  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  was  reserved  for  future 
n^otiation, 

Sh  B.  J.  Low<<i«'i  and  C.  J.  lugraaoll's  His- 
'( the  Ww  □!  IbU :  J.  F.  Oooper,  Hirt.  oT 
it«I  Slain  Nnni   Junes,  hataX  Bitt.i 
Rtgitlrr,  1B13 ;  AllBtoi,  Riit.  afEHToin. 
[S.  J.  L.] 

Amltent,  J«fltay,  Loxu  {b.  ITIT,  d. 
1797),  as  aide-do-camp  to  General  Ligoniec, 
was  present  at  Dettingen  sod  Fontenoy,  and 
tougbt  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at 
Hastenbeck.  In  176S  he  was  appointed  to 
command  the  16th  Ksgiment  of  Foot,  and 
two  years  later  became  major-general.  In 
1768  he  was  Bent  to  America,  and,  acting  in 
co-operation  with  Admiral  Boscawen,  efiectad 
tbe  capture  of  Louisbuig,  the  capital  of  Cape 
Breton.  In  the  following  year,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Qenetal  Prideaui,  Sir  E.  Johnson, 
and  WoUe,  he  took  Ticonduroga.  In  1760 
he  rednced  Montreal  after  a  long  and  difficult 
navigation,  taking  the  fort  of  Isle  Royale  on 
his  way.  Shortly  afterwaids  be  planned  a 
Bucceasiul  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  New- 
foundland. In  1761  he  was  created  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  and  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief  and  Governor.  General  in  America.  In 
1770  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Guernsey, 
and  Lieutenant-Oeneral  of  the  Ordnance,  la 
1776  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  witll 
the  title  of  Baron  Amherst  of  Uobnesdole. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  made  Commander- 
in-chief,  and  in  that  capacity  quelled  the 
riots  of  1780,  but  was  compelled  to  resign 
in  L7S2.  He  was  again  appointed  in  1793, 
and  accepted  the  rank  of  field-murahal  in  1796. 
Amherst  was  a  firm  disciplinarian,  but  was 
much  beloved  by  his  men.  He  was  a  oom- 
mandor  of  some  tactical  ability,  and  always 
showed  dauntless  courage  on  tbe  Seld  of 
battle. 

OnUlnuDi'i  Voporiiu,  1787 ;  Btanhops,  BiiL  tf 

Amliarst,  William  Pitt,  l^r  E«bl  (i. 
1773,  ^.  1357),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ueut.- 
General  Amherst,  brother  of  the  first  Lord 
Amherst.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1797,  he  succeeded  to  the  title.  In  1816  he 
was  appointed  Ambassador-Extraordinary  to 
the  Emperor  of  China.  On  reaching  tbe 
precincts  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Pekin,  and 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  humiliating  cere- 
monies of  the  emperor's  court,  he  was  refused 
admission  to  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and 
his  mission  was  thus  rendered  nselesa.  On 
his  retuni  voyage,  the  vessel  he  was  in  was 
wrecked  oS  the  island  of  Pnio  Lent,  from 
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vbich  ha  proceeded,  Bccompanied  by  Sir 
Henry  IHlia,  in  the  boab  of  the  wrecked  ship 
to  BataTlA.  He  wa«  Babeeqaently  appointed 
Qoremor-Genei&I  ol  India,  and  luided  in 
Calcutta,  1823.  He  had  no  sooner  anumed 
Uie  g^TerniDent  than  he  foond  himeelf  in- 
volved in  hostile  diacoHaong  with  the  Bnr- 
msae,  which  termioated  within  five  numthi 
in  a  declaration  of  war.  After  two  oam- 
paigni,  the  &rat  Burmeae  War  ended  in  the 
Treaty  of  Tttndaboo.  The  progre«  of  the  Bor- 
meee  War  also  gnre  rise  to  the  BornLckpore 
Hatiny,  which  naa  violently  mppressed,  and 
to  aeveral  eaditious  mHnifeiitatiDni  in  India. 
The  Governor- General  wtta  created  lUrl  Am- 
harst  of  Aracan  in  1826.  [BumiBeB  Wa&.] 
Ellli,  PrwHliiui  ofOttlati  Smbttt  to  Ckma, 
1S17. 

Amliiuvt,  Violtolui  {d.  1742],  WW  a 

writer  of  aatirei  and  political  papen  of  oon- 
■iderable  ability.  He  published  a  caustic 
Mriea  of  papers  in  1726  nnder  the  title,  Ttrr^ 
.fUiuf,  intended  as  a  satire  on  Uie  Uoivermty 
of  Oxford.  After  quitdng  Oxford,  Amhurst 
devoted  himselt  to  political  jounmlism,  attach- 
ing hinwelf  to  the  oppooentl  of  Walpole.  He 
conducted  T^t  Cra/iiiium,  a  political  jonmal, 
to  which  Bolingbroke  and  Polteney  contri- 
buted largely.  Arohunt  was,  however,  neg- 
lected by  hjs  influential  friends,  and  died  in 
poverty  and  distress. 

Btaampkia  SrCtanniai;  WUhb,  BUL  of  Krr- 

Ainians,  Hiss  or  (Jannary  23,  1264), 
was  the  award  pronounced  by  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  to  whom  the  question  as  to  the  obli- 
gation of  Henrv  III.  to  observe  the  ProvigioiU 
of  Oxford  hod  been  referred,  on  Dec  16, 
1263.  Since  1261  the  baronial  party  had 
been  reduced  by  desertions,  and  disteacted 
by  Prince  Edw^d's  dereliction  of  their  cause 
in  1262,  and  by  disputes  and  jealousiee 
among  thenuelvee.      liiis,  with  the  tear  of 


arbitnttion  which,  from  Lonia'  character  and 
frequent  services  to  Henry,  could  only  issue 
one  way.  InSuencod  by  his  strong  views  as 
to  the  Iringly  office,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  papal  bull,  possibly  also  by  the  ne- 
gotiations already  on  foot  for  ike  papal 
appointment  of  his  brother  Charles  to  the 
crown  of  Naples,  Louis,  after  some  days' 
bearing  of  the  pleadings  on  either  side,  and 
perhaps  some  hesitatiou,  decided  completely 
for  his  brother  soven-ign,  annulled  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford,  especially  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  aliens  in  England  and  Uie  royal 
riintment  of  aberiSs;  but  after  all  left  to 
barons  a  loophole  in  declaring  that  his 
decdsion  was  not  to  annul  Uy  of  the  ancient 
charters  or  liberties  of  the  realm.  In  Uorch 
the  warbre  broke  out  which  ended  for  the  time 
in  Bimon's  victory  at  Lewes.  Similar  arbi- 
trntions  were  frequent  about  this  period : 
even  the  day  before  Lewes,  the  barons  offered 


to  submit  an,  save  the  aliens  Question,  to  a 
new  body  of  arbitrators;  and  a  striking 
political  song  of  the  time  shows  the  general 
feeling,  oven  in  the  national  party,  that  some 
oompromise  must  be  accepted.  The  award 
hod  the  effect  of  atdll  further  reducing  and 
weakening  Simon  de  Montfort's  party. 

Tlu  diMHniwBta  aoimwitad  with  thU  ennt  in 
■iTsnbi  Fkrs  Daoial,  HiiMn  lU  Ftmh  ,-  lUsh- 
ULBsr,  Clumlal*  (Cuudon  Soolatr) ;  Stnbba, 
JMk*  Ck^rtm,  8t$  also  tlu  IA*r  di^atifiiia 
L^vm;  Iha  Ba^al  LttUrt  (Soils  BaiM)j 
Stdst'i  fWdwa:  and  Wright's  fsUtioal  antt 
(HoUi  Ssriaa).  The  liaat  modsin  uxuunta 
on  la  Bluuw,  Ssrsu'  War:  and  ProUiani, 
amoii  d.  MoBtftrt.  [A.  L.  8.] 

Amiens,  Tsutt  or  (March  26,  1802), 
between  England  and  France,  put  an  end  for 
the  time  to  Uie  great  warwhich  had  lasted  since 
17B3.  The  mutual  losses  during  the  preced- 
ing years,  the  complete  supremacy  of  the 
Engli^  fleet,  and  the  blow  given  to  the 
northern  allianoe  by  the  battle  of  Copenhagen, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defeats  indicted 
on  England's  Continental  ally,  Austria,  in 
1800,  and  the  Treaty  of  Loneville,  which  she 
concluded  with  Fiance,  Feb.  9,  1801,  led  both 
goveriunents  to  desire  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  treaty  was  the  work  of  the  Addington 
ministry.  In  the  previous  October  the  pre- 
liminaries had  been  agreed  to  and  signed,  but 
some  troublesome  negotiations  bad  to  be  gone 
through,  before  it  was  finally  ratified  at 
Amiens,  by  Lord  Comwallis  on  the  part  of 
En^and,  and  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  assiated 
by  Talleyrand,  for  France.  According  to  it, 
tjigUnd  gave  up  all  its  oonquests  but  Trinidad 
and  Cevlon.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
restored  to  the  Dutch,  but  was  to  be  a  free 
port  Malta  ws«  to  go  bock  to  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  under  the  guarantee  of  one  of 
the  great  powms.  "  Cet  article  eat  le  plus 
important  de  tout  le  traits,  maia  auoone  det 
conditions  qn'il  renferme  n'a  ^  ei^utee ; 
et  il  est  devenu  le  pretexte  d'une  guerre  qui 
s'est  renouvel^  en  1803,  et  a  dur£  sans  int«r' 
ruption  jusqu'en  1814  "  (Biitoin  det  Traitii, 
vi.  140).  Forto  Ferrajo  was  to  be  evacuated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fiepnblic  of  the  Ionian 
lalands  waa  acknowledged ;  the  French  were 
to  withdraw  from  Naples  and  the  Roman 
States ;  the  integrity  of  Portugal  was  to  be 
guaranteed ;  Egypt  waa  to  be  restored  to 
Oie  Porte;  and.  finally,  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries  were  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  they  held  before  the  vrsr  began.  These 
terma,  ss  noticed  above,  were  not  oonsidered 
BofficientlysatisfBctorybythoEnglish;  conae- 
quentlv  the  peace  was  of  very  short  duration, 
war  being  declared  against  Bonaparte  in  1  SO  3  ■ 
For  the  oooipllMtad  uegntladons  whldi 
acsampsaied  the  TnUr,  •w^ooh  et  BcIiihII, 
Hut.  im  IVaiUt,  tL,  chmp.  ml.j  Tod  SjIhI, 
BitU  of  thi  frmeh  Snalvtiort ;  AOtoa,  Hiif.  or 
Xwnpt :  Uuaar,  Hut.  V  Utorg*  III. :  Jimiidl 

h.giiir,  lem.  [8.  jr.  L.] 

Anoolitos,   Thi,  were  a  small   British 

tribe,  inhabitii^  probably  part  of  Berkshire 
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ind  Oxfonlehire.     Tliej  are   mentioned  by 
Cmu,  bat  not  by  Ptolemy. 

Anonun  Koor,  Battle  or  (Feb.  IT, 
1U4),  waa  foogM  in  Roiburghahire,  between 
theloTcea  of  Henry  VUL,  beaded  by  Sir  E*lpli 
Evans  knd  Sir  Brian  I^tonr,  and  the  Scots, 
nndai  tbe  Earl  of  Angus,  Scott  of  Bncclench, 
and  tbe  3{aaler  of  Rothes.  The  English  were 
Gom^etely  beaten,  owinK  to  their  deaertion  by 
the  Boiderera  who  had  joined  them. 


e  conradered 
to  bare  been  situated  at  Eastings,  Chichester, 
or  ondar  the  downe  near  East^umo,  where, 
in  1717,  Boman  pavements,  baths,  and  other 
remains  were  found.  Most  modem  aatho- 
rities  OKi'ee  in  pltuKngit  on  the  site  of  Peven- 
aey.  TW  town  was  taken  and  burnt  by  ths 
Saxons,  noder  Ella,  in  4ei,  and  the  site  was 
a  desolate  rain  in  the  time  of  Henry  of 
Hnntingdon.  The  Amt  tf  Aadtrida  (An- 
dredeB-veald)  was  the  great  belt  of  wood 
which  stretched  across  soatb-eastem  England 
throogh  Hampshire,  Kent,  and  Snirey,  having 
a  leagth  of  more  than  Mventy,  and  in  some 
placet  a  breadth  of  over  thirty,  miles.  The 
district  stiU  called  the  Weald  may  be  held  to 
mark  out  nmghly  the  extent  of  the  closer 
pntions  of  this  foieet.    [Fosbsts.} 

Bmbtj  of  Himtingdoii,  Bltt.  Aitgler.,  U.  1 10, 


1,  Sm  Edkcnq  {i.  1640,  d.  IflOG), 
e  of  Elizabeth's  judges,  was  employed  in 
us  proBecutiona  of  the  Jeeuits,  a*  Queen's 
Seigsmt,  1681.  Id  the  following  year  he 
was  made  Chief  Justice  of  tbe  Common  Pleas, 
an  oESce  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
In  1586  he  tried  tbe  oonsiniatOTB  in  Babing- 
ton'a  plot,  and  was  one  of  the  commissimers 
at  tbe  trial  of  Hary  Qoean  of  Scot*,  in  Oct, 
1S86,  He  Bubscqaently  tried  DaviKia  for  the 
iasoe  of  the  warrant. 

Aaderton,  Williun  (<<l  1693],  was  a 


^ -0  conceal  his   press,  but  it  was 

discovered,  together  with  a  tract  called 
StMarii  n>  He  Pnnmt  Cmftdiracy  and  tht 
LaU  Snoiuliom.  Ha  was  indicted  for  high 
treason  before  Trel^  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He 
denied  that  ha  had  prtntsd  the  libels.  It 
was  argned  in  his  favour,  moreover,  that,  as 
printing  was  noknownintbe  rmgnof  Edmrd 
in.,  it  conld  not  be  constraed  iato  an  overt 
act  of  tt«aaon,  and  that,  onder  tbe  statute  of 
that  Bovereign,  a  fortber  distinction  onght  to 
be  made  between  the  author  of  a  treasonable 
painpfalet  and  the  man  who  merelji  printed  it. 
He  wsa,  however,  fonad  gnilty,  and  after 
being  kept  for  some  lima  in  auqmnse,  in  the   |  t 


<r  Aif.  Hidtr  WiUiamm.,ia. 

A3idr«,K«JaT  John  (».175I,  i.l  780],  was 

the  son  of  a  London  merchant.  Entering  the 
army,  he  rose  rapidly.  He  was  appointed  to 
serve  onder  General  Howe  in  America,  and, 
when  Sir  H.  Clinton  succeeded  Howe,  was  made 
adjutant-general.  His  tact  and  abJlity  in  this 
poeitioD  caused  him  to  be  selected,  in  the 
month  of  September,  1T80,  to  superintend  the 
negotiations  for  the  surtender  of  West  Point, 
on  tht  Hudson  Jtiver.  The  man  he  had 
to  deal  with  on  the  othur  side  was  Arnold, 
an  American  general  whose  ambition  waa  not 
satisfied  with  his  position.  An  arrangoment 
was  made  between  the  two  for  a  meeting,  to 
take  place  on  the  17th,  when  Washington 
would  be  absent.  The  sloop  which  was  carry- 
ing Andrd  to  the  meetins-place  run  aground, 
and  Arnold,  on  hearing  of  Uie  mishap,  refused 
to  come  down  hinueU,  bat  sent  for  Andr£  to 
come  to  him.  Andr^,  on  his  return,  found 
the  sloop  gone,  and  could  not  induce  tbe 
boatmen  to  put  ofE  to  her.  Ee  accordingly 
returned  to  Arnold,  who  persuaded  bim  to 
exchange  his  uniform  tor  a  countryman's 
drew,  and  go  back  to  the  British  hnes  by 
land.  He  accomplished  the  greater  part  of 
the  joomev  in  nfety,  and  waa  already  in 
sight  of  the  British  lines,  when  he  was 
anteted,  and,  in  spite  of  Arnold's  passport, 
carried  back  to  Washington.  A  court  of 
inquiry  wss  forthwith  held ;  Andr£  was  found 
to  be  a  spy,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Wash- 
ington was  most  unwilling  to  carry  out  the 
■entence,  and  he  endeavoured  to  seize  Arnold, 
the  ical  offender,  in  order  to  be  able  to  release 
Asdr£.  But  Arnold  was  not  to  be  found ; 
and  on  Oct  2,  Andi^  met  his  fate  with  perfect 
oomposore.    Washington   himself    declaring 

His  bones  were  afterwards  brought  to 
England,  and  have  been  interred  in  Weot- 
minstor  Abbey. 

J.  Biisrki,  U/t  ifAnuld;  Sow,  Biivr.  Diet. 

Asdzoa,  Bir  Sdmnnd  (#.  1637,  d.  17i3), 
became  governor  of  New  York  in  1S74,  and 
in  16S6  was  appointed  governor  of  New 
England  by  Jamee  II.  His  adininiattation 
was  BO  unpopular  vrith  the  colonists  that,  in 
16B8,  all  the  colonies  subject  to  him  revolted, 
and  he  was  sent  back  to  England  for  trial, 
but  acquitted.  In  1682  he  wont  out  as 
governor  of  Yininia,  holding  the  office  with 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  country 
until  1S98. 
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Angerina,  The,  sometmies  called  Flam- 
TAOHNETa.  Auiou  fint  bocuDW  connected 
with  England  by  tho  inamiig«,  in  1127,  of 
Uatilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  with  GeoSrey 
v.,  Count  o(  Anjoa.  Their  Bon  Henry  be- 
CRme  King  of  England,  as  well  as  Count  of 
Adjou.  Anjou  remained  united  to  England 
till  1S05,  when  I'hiljp  Augustus  conquered 
it,  and  annexed  it  to  tho  French  crown.  For 
a  short  time,  during  the  reigns  of  Heniy  V. 
Hnd  Hemy  VI.,  it  was  again  united  to  Lng- 
land:  but  in  H44  the  latter  king,  on  his 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  ceded  his 
claims.  The  Angevin  rulers  fiUed  as  great  a 
space  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Agea 
as  the  HapsburgB  have  done  in  more  modem 
times.  The  first  Count  of  Anjou  was  Fulk 
the  Red,  who  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
was  thua  rewarded  for  his  servicea  agsinst 
the  Northmen.  But  by  tho  twelfth  centiir?, 
when  the  petty  counts  hud  added  Suintonge, 
Maine,  and  Touraine  to  their  territory,  men 
began  to  throw  their  origin  further  back,  into 
legends  of  an  heroic  champion,  Ingelger,  son 
of  the  wild  Bpiton  hunter,  Tortulf ;  and  ac- 
counted tor  th.^  Gtful  energy  and  successful 
unscrupulousnbsd  which  marked  the  whole 
race,  by  tales  of  an  aneostrcss,  who  had 
been  an  evil  spirit  or  a  witch  in  guise  of 
a  lovely  countcaa.  In  Full;  liio  Good  there 
appears  the  other  side  of  tlie  Angevin 
character:  tho  literary,  poetic,  and  artiatic 
tastes  strong  in  Henrv  III.  and  Edward  III., 
in  Richard  I.  and  Richard  II.,  and  partly 
shared  by  Henry  II.  and  John ;  the 
capacity   for    business    and   the    organising 

_i._i    j._.:.__.- i.^   "  -ry   II.   and 

B  of 

Richard  I.  was  an  inhentance  from  bis  an- 
cestor, Geoffrey  Greygown,  the  third  count; 
while  the  fourth  count,  Fulk  the  Black,  in 
hi»  successful  ttdventorouanees,  his  restless 
pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  his  cruel  revenges 
on  his  wife  and  son,  seems  to  anticipate 
familiar  stories  of  our  own  Plantagenet  kings. 
WithFulk'H  son,  Geoffrey  Martel,  the  original 
Angevin  line  ends,  to  be  continued  by  his 
'  ■    •  ■-'""■     f  of   the 


daughter's 
Hous      ' 


o  whom  alone  it  is  due  that  the  charge  of 
trickery  is  urged  against  this  family," 
brought  upon  himaelf  many  enemies  and  aome 
disasters.  'Llie  next  count,  Fulk  the  Young, 
had  already  secured  Maine  bv  marriage ;  and 
his  successor,  Geoffrey  the  llandsome,  called 
Plantagenet,  by  his  marriage  with  the  Em- 
press Matilda,  heiress  to  Henry  I,  of  England, 
raised  to  ita  climax  the  long  advancement  of 
hii  house.  Their  son,  Henry  II.  of  England, 
succeeded,  in  1151,  to  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Touraine  from  his  father,  and  Nomandy 
from  his  mother,  and  received,  in  1162, 
Poitou,  Limoges,  Auvergtie,    Guienne,  and 
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Oascony,  with  Eleanor,  the  divorced  vrile  of 
Louis  of  France.  He  was  crowned  King  of 
England  in  1164,  made  himself  Lord  of  Ire- 
land in  1171,  exacted  full  homage  from  the 
captive  King  of  Scots  in  1174,  and  obtained 
for  his  second  son,  GeoSrey,  the  succession  to 
Brittany  by  marriage.  In  1170  Anjou  was 
set  apart,  witli  Maine  and  Normandy,  to 
form  a  temporary  dominion  for  his  eldaat 
son,  Henry,  as  Aquilaine  was  for  Richard, 
Brittany  for  Geoffrey,  and  IreUnd  for  John. 
But  with  the  accession  of  John  "  Lack- 
land," Anjou,  like  moat  of  the  other  French 
possessions  of  the  English  crown,  passed 
to  Philip  of  Frsiice  in  1202.  Btifore  this, 
Ralph  de  Uiceto,  finding  a  pious  explana- 
tion for  the  success  which  had  now  reached 
such  a  height,  had  declared  "the  prophecy 
made  to  Fulk  the  Good  by  the  leper  whom 
be  carried  so  piously  (and  who  was  none 
other  than  tho  Saviour  Himself],  that  his 
seed  should  prosper  to  tho  ninth  generation, 
it  being  fulfilled."  But  moat  men  spoke 
otherwise  of  the  Angevins.  Hius  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  not  content  with  recounting  their 
diabolic  origin,  bt.  Bernard's  prediction  of 
their  curse,  and  Rii;hard  Cueur  de  Lion's 
gloomy  acceptance  of  it  ("  Let  us  fight ;  sou 
with  feither,  brother  with  brother ;  it  ia  in- 
stinct in  our  family :  from  the  devil  we  all 
came,  to  the  derO  we  shall  all  go"),  draws 
out  furthermore  the  calamitous  end  of 
all  the  offspring  of  Eleanor,  as  a  vengeance 
foretold  for  her  parents'  adulterous  uniou : 
he  recital  the  visions  which  warned  holy  men 
of  the  punishment  reserved  for  Henry  II. 's 
sins  against  the  Chureh,  and  points  the 
moral  of  the  breakdown  of  that  great  kinf;'s 
empire,  after  all  his  subtle  schemes  and  his 
toilsome,  gainful  life,  before  the  divinely- 
tiivouFed  reyal  house  of  France.  Thia  indeed 
was  the  feeling  which  many  men  had  about 
the  Angovins ;  not  without  anme  reason. 
"  They  remind  us,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  "of  those 
unhappy  apints  who,  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  were  continually  spending  superhuman 
strength  in  building  in  a  night  inaccessible 
bridges  and  uninhabitable  castles,  or  purcbaa- 
ing  with  untold  treasures  souls  that  might  have 
been  had  for  nothing,  and  invariably  cheated 
of  Ibeir  reward."  'ITiere  is,  indeed,  in  all  the 
English  longs  of  this  race,  even  in  Edward  I., 
something  of  this  vatte  of  vast  energies  upon 
futile  reeultfl,  which  are  no  sooner  grasped 
than  they  crumble  in  the  hand.  They  had 
not,  with  all  their  insight,  that  rare  gut  of 
penetrating  to  the  r«al  heart  of  their  age, 
the  gift  that  only  sympathv  with  it  can 
give.  Even  Edward  I.  could  not  see  that 
he  was,  in  his  own  despite,  making  of 
Scotland  what  he  had  already  made  of 
England—^  self-governing  patriotic  nation. 
Yet  to  this  dynasty  England  owes  much- 
Henry  II.  not  only  finally  defeated  the  feudal 
class  by  superseding  its  privileged  jurisdic- 
tion, by  subduing  it  to  his  strong  oealisliscd 
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iy«tem,  by -withdniwing  iti  militaJy  bwis,  but 
he  alio  Bet  ap  a  counterpoue  lo  it  in  the 
ravivad  popular  courts,  in  the  developed  use 
of  local  jiuiee,  in  the  recoostituted  natioiul 
militia,  in  the  legaliaed  libertie«  of  the  towns. 
In  a  wiird,  he  began  the  rariad  training  of  the 
Engliaii  people  to  cu-opentioo  in  the  work 
ol  goTemment,  which  Edward  I.  took  up  and 
isnied  on  to  ita  completkia.  Moreover, 
the  very  tyranny  and  neglect  ot  the  other 
kings  were  direct  instnunenls  of  benedts 
never  intended.  Rieliard  I.'s  carelesa  absence 
and  heaTy  exactions  left  his  ministais  free  to 
expand  the  principles  bequeathed  them  from 
Henry  II.'s  leign.  A  atill  grecUer  debt  of 
grsCitude  we  owe  to  the  miBgovemment  ot 
John,  the  worst  of  the  line,  inasmuch  as 
it  alone  sapplied  the  preoaure  which  could 
force  the  baronage  for  the  first  time  to  act 
wiUi  and  for  Church  and  people,  and  produced 
the  coalition  which  extorted  the  Groat 
Charter.  Henry  III. 's  shiftiness  recalled  this 
coalitiun  into  action  so  often  that  it  became 
a  penmutent  union.  The  second  Edward's 
faiWe  taught  the  nation  that  a  vigorous 
kingship  was  still  a  requisite  of  political 
■tamlity,  to  control  the  baronage,  and  to  be 
the  worldng  head  of  the  government.  Ed- 
ward III.,  iu  his  selflah  haste  for  the  meKOs 
of  warfare  and  oatantation,  sold  away  the 
crown's  power  ot  extra-parliamentary  inter- 
ference m  taxation  and  legislation.  And 
Hichard  II.'s  unsuccedstul  attempt  at  abao- 
lotism  precipitated  the  downfall  of  preroga- 
tive, and  gave  constitutional  government 
sixty  yeaiB  in  which  to  strike  its  Toote  down 
too  deep  even  tor  the  destroying  hand  of 
Yorkist,  Tudor,  and  Stuart  kings  to  kill  their 
latent  bfe.  And  it  is  to  the  stem  peace  kept 
by  the  Angevin  kings,  to  their  repression  ot 
privato  justice  and  private  war,  to  their  Sun 
bat  prudent  attitude  to  the  Church,  that  we 
vwB  the  early  rise  of  English  literature  and 
philosophy,  the  great  age  of  the  English 
Church,  the  enfr^nchiBement  of  the  peasantry, 
the  populous  independence  of  the  town^  tho 
growth  of  wool-trade  and  maritime  commerce. 
All  the  Angcvins  were  men  of  strong  hut  con- 
flicting charanler;  none  were  without  physical 
bravery,  bodily  activity,  passionate  emotions. 
Even  the  womt  were  men  who  superetitionaly 
respect«d  some  forms  of  reLgion,  while  they 
violated  its  spirit :  likeHenry  II.,  jesting  and 
drawing  pictures  at  mass,  but  dying  before  the 
chapel  altar  at  Chinon ;  or  Bichanl,  after  an 
agony  of  repentance  for  his  sina,  recovering, 
to  plunge  into  tham  afresh.  All  inflicted,  and 
in  turn  suffered,  the  ancestral  cune,  the  pangs 
ot  filial  or  fraternal  ingratitude.  If  one  are  eon- 
temptible,  save,  perhaps,  Henry  III.;  none, 
■ave  Jolm,  bil  to  win  oome  sympathy.  They 
mast  remain  to  us  as  they  were  to  uieir  con- 
tempotarie* — a  marrdlona  race,  with  many 
elements  of  grsatneas,  irith  immense  personal 
mdowments,  and  a  certain  mysterious  shadow 
hanjing  ova  all ;  wbow  iro»,  to  which  lliey 


SBcriGced  their  peace  and  domestic  happiness, 
and  too  often  their  conicience  and  fame,  for 
the  most  part  was  destined  to  pass  away,  hut 
through  whom  other  results  were  brought 
about,  deatJDed  to  be  of  incalculable  value  and 
indestructible  permanence. 
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ChTtmUmm  d'Anjou,  with  preluss  bj  IC 
Mubflle.  1871 ;  the  works  gf  Beaedictoa  Abbu, 
BogsT  de  HoTudes,  EuJpli  de  Dlceto,  WiQiiun  of 
Nawbiuvh,  llmirariiini  Kt}U  KicBnii  (in  tho 
BoUa  B«i«),Waltar  ot  Cottntrr.Uatthe*  Puis, 
Olnldai  Cunbransii  («pediillT,  hii  Si  Injtila- 
tAmt  PrtneimiiH),  uid  Kalpb  Niger,  See  iiUo 
t-lagBM,  Silt.  0/  Sna.,-  Hsllam,  Hid.  Jgn,- 
Stnbba,  CsMtitiitunill  BMsru  :  Dr.  Fnull, 
OKkisUf  ion  fiutaml  (Irom  £dwu4  I.  to 
Elolurd  n.J:  IrtUHnuo,  lA/t  OHd  Ttnua  tf 
Sdvarilll.,-  V.  Wallou,  itiehanl  II. 

[A.  L.  8.] 
AusIaSi  Tkb.  If  identity  of  name  and 
genenT  probability  be  held  fair  proofs  of 
identity  ot  race,  the  Angles  {Angli,  AitgtU), 
after  whom  this  land  is  called,  are  Brst  men- 
tioned in  the  Gtrtaaiia  ot  Tacitus  (written 
about  A.D.  96),  seemingly  as  dwclloia  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Elbe.  But  in  Tadtue's 
page  they  are  merely  one  among  a  num- 
ber ot  obscure  names  ot  Oerinan  peoples. 
They  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
then  in  motion  westwards ;  fifty  years  later 
Ptolemy  found  them  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
same  nver,  in  occupation  ot  a  territory  con- 
jectured to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modem  town  of  Hagdeburg.  But  neither  did 
they  remain  here :  by  the  fourth  century,  if 
not  earlier,  they  had  established  themselves  on 
the  neck  of  the  northern  |)eninsuLa,  now 
Jntiand,  and  filled  the  district  that  is  now 
known  as  Bchleswig,  but  which  an  English 
writer  of  the  tenth  century  (Ethel wurd] 
names  Anglia  Yelta,  or  Old  England.  And 
Bede,  in  calling  this  countrv  of  theirs  An- 
guliu,  suggests  a  hint  regarduig  the  origin  ot 
their  name,  which  a  weighty  authoritv.  Dr. 
Quest,  has  not  scrupled  to  take,  speaking  ot 
their  Continental  home  as  "  Dngle,"  and  ap- 
parently looking  upon  them  as  "  men  ot  the 
comer.  Next  to  nothing  is  told  us  ot  the 
Angles  in  written  history.  Scholars  are,  how- 
ever, satisfied  that  they  were  ot  the  Low- 
Oerman  stock,  and  were  closely  akin  to,  yet 
distinct  from,  the  Saxons,  hai-ing  a  speech 
that,  though  e«sential]y  theaameasthe  Saxon, 
was  not  so  far  removed  from  the  High- 
German,  and  showed  more  frequent  marks  of 
Boandinavian  influence.  But,  like  the  Saxons, 
ther  were  of  pure  Qerman  type ;  Roman 
civuisation  had  never  reached  them.  A 
legal  code,  the  Laws  of  the  Anglii  and 
Werini,  presumably  belonging  to  them, 
and  as  old  as  the  eighth  century,  survives 
as  a  record  ot  native  nngee  in  an  inter- 
mediate stage  between  those  of  the  GtivunHf 
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and  of  the  earlieat-known  Engli»h  tjttem. 
In  the  aixth  century,  at  various  but  un- 
known dat«s,  and  bj  many  but  uncoimecUd 
expeditions,  ths  Aualei  croawd  over  to 
Britain,  and  conquered  to  their  own  use  the 
whale  of  ths  eaat  coast,  from  the  Stour  to  the 
Fortji.  Pushing  stsadily  their  encroach- 
ments weatwarda,  and  slaying,  expelling,  or 
enslaving  the  bijk  at  least  of  the  natives, 
they  eventually  tttttaei  aeveral  powerful 
kingdoms,  and  not  a  few  souiller  fltat«s— 
fought  and  prospered  until  two-thinU  □(  the 
conquered  land  had  passed  into  their  poesea- 
uon.  TbU  gie&t  mavement  is  believed  to 
have  caused  an  axbauHtive  migration  of  the 
race ;  Bede  is  oar  authority  for  a  report  that 
their  fatherland  was  without  inhabitants  even 
in  his  time.  Yet  some  will  have  it  that  their 
name  still  abides  there  in  the  local  term, 
Angeln.  In  Britain,  though  they  ]uat  missed 
winning  political  Bupramacy,  they  fixed  their 
name  ineSaceably  on  the  whole  Oennan 
population  and  the  land  it  lived  in.  Many 
Lave  speculated  upon,  but  none  pained  any 
solid  knowle^e  ot,  their  diatinguuhiog  cba- 
mcteristics ;  it  vrould  8Mm,  however,  that 
wherever  they  difiered  from  tbeir  Saxon 
brethren,  they  more  nearly  Tosembled  their 
Danish  consing. 


Elton,   OrffiiH  of  Bn^ft  BiKi 
CiUic  SeMuHd,  b    ~  ~      ~ 


ta  Tuoitua,  Vtoiamj,  ind  Beds. 


[J.B.] 


county  of  North  Wales, 
in  the  earliest  times  oelebrated  u  the  head- 
quarters of  Druidism,  and  therefore  of  resist- 
ance to  the  Konuuta.  It  wa«  conquered  by 
Suetonius  Paulinns  in  a.d.  61,  and  again  more 
thorongtaly  by  Agricola  in  TS.  On  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Romans,  it  became  the  centra 
of  the  power  of  the  Idnga  of  North  Wales,  or 
Qwynodd,  and  Gildas  calls  the  famous  Mael- 
gwn  "  insularis  draco."  Yet  it  was  conquered, 
with  much  other  Welsh  tanitorj,  by  Sdwin 
of  Northumbria  (Bede^  U.  6),  and  perhaps 
this  ABglian  conquest  explains  Nennius — 
"  Mona  insula  qiue  Anglice  Engleeei  vocatur  id 
eatinsuUAnglorum"(ir«i..B'ut.£H(.,62D.). 
Bat  Northumbria  soon  fell,  and  the  "  isle  of 
the  English"  became  Walsh  again.  It  ood- 
toined  AberSiaw,  the  chiot  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Qwrnedd.  Daring  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  ctinturiee,  it  was  repeatedly 
ravaged  by  the  Danes,  who  very  probably 
efiooted  permanent  settlements  in  it.  After 
the  Norman  CoDqueet,  it  became  the  battle- 
ground of  Irish  Dane,  native  Welsh,  and 
Norman  adventurers.  Under  William  Rufus, 
it  was  more  than  once  captured  by  Earl  Hugh 
ot  Chester,  when  "the  French  reduced  all 
to  be  Soiona"  (BnU-f-T^i.,  sub  an.  1096). 
A[gBin,in  10tlS,it  was  the  scans  of  the  exploits 
of  MagnuB  of  Norway,  and  ot  the  death  of 
Hugh.  Bat  it  soon  got  back  i(a  liberty, 
and    haa    retained    to    this   day    that    in- 


tensely Welsh  character  ("MOn  ma 
Cymru ")  which  makes  its  name  so  m 
leading.      It    eontinued   the    home   of   t 

eincea  of  North  Wales  until  the  fall 
lewelyn  ap  GIruflydd  annexed  the  prim 
pahtv  to  the  crown,  and  it  was  erected  iatc 
regular  county  by  Henry  Vni.     [Couirni 

Bowtmnd'!  Jfinw  AtMifittXMnT^n  honI» 
oonfnsfls  the  talston  wi^  hbls.  A  Kkoru 
AiiffUtrt  (London.  17TS)  is  lilCle  batta.  1 
cblsflaota  in  In  Kim  WUlivng'  BMaryi^Wei 


AnflMMTi  PiauoB  or.  In  1628  i 
Francis  Annesley,  of  Newport  Pagnoll,  Bud 
was  created  Baron  Mount  Noiria  in  the  pe< 
age  of  Ireland,  and  Visoount  Valentin. 
was  this  nobleman  who  was  arbitrarily  tri 
and  condemned  to  death  by  Strafiord,  vb 
Lord -Deputy  in  1636.  Arthur,  seco 
Viaconnt  Valentia  (1614—1666),  woa, 
164S,  sent  as  Commissionar  to  Ulster 
oppose  Owen  Boe  O'NeiL  After  the  dot 
of  Cromwell,  he  was  President  ot  the  Coun 
ot  State,  and  took  a  con«iderable  share 
bringing  about  the  B«etoiation.  In  1660 
was  created  Ear!  of  Anglesey  in  the  peers 
of  En^and.  Daring  the  lite  of  Richa 
sixth  Earl  ot  Anglesey,  the  title  and  e«ta 
were  .claimod  by  James  Annesley,  « 
asserted  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  fou: 
Earl.  [For  the  litigation  which  ensued 
thia  claim,  see  Ani(>s!.it's  Cass.]  As  a  res 
ot  this  lidgation,  it  was  held  tlut  the  earld 
of  Anglesey  became  extinct  in  1761,  on  ' 
death  of  the  sixth  Earl.  In  1816  the  title 
Marqnis  ot  Anglesey  was  conferred  on  Hvi 
Paget,  Earl  of  Uibiidge. 

AiigleB«7,  Axthnr  Annssley,  ' 

Eabl  of  [d.  1737),  held  several  posts 
Ireland  in  the  rei^  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1 
he  hastened  from  Ireland  to  take  part  in 
debates  on  the  war,  and  commented  sevet 
on  the  exhaustion  ot  the  country,  hint 
that  Marlborough  had  averted  peace  it 
interested  niotives.  But  on  a  aabeequent 
oasion  he  attacked  the  ministry,  and  publ: 
apologised  for  the  part  he  had  played 
politics.  During  the  last  yean  of  Qu 
Anne,  be  woa  one  of  the  leaden  of 
faction  of  Hanoverian  Tories,  whom  S' 
calls  the  "  Whimaicsls."  He  was  one 
the  Lords  Justicea  appointed  to  admini 
the  Hngilam  between  the  death  of  Anne 
the  arrival  of  George  I. 


Henry,  flttt  Eorl  of  Uibrid^  in  1794  sei 
under  the  Duke  of  York  in  Flondere, 
again  in  Holland  in  1790,  as  colonel  ■ 
dragoon  regiment.  In  December,  ISOS 
joined  Sir  John  Moore's  torve  as  a  ma 
general,  and  greatly  distinguished  himsell 
the    manner   in  which  hs  covered  the 
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uttoiu  retreat  of  the  Britiah  Bimy,  and  con- 
tributed in  no  ranaU  meaaure  to  the  victory 
of  the  Engluh  at  Conuma.  In  1B06  he  was 
Tetomed  to  Parliament  for  Milboume  Fort, 
and  he  was  called  to  the  Upper  Uouae  on  the 
death  of  his  lather  in  IBIS.  In  the  cam^ign 
of  ItllS  the  Earl  of  Uzbridge  wm  appiuiited 
to  the  command  of  the  cavalry.  At  Water- 
loo, whore  he  led  the  heaTy  brigade  in  the 
terrible  charge  which  oitirwhelmM  D'Erlon's 
diTiaionf  he  distioguished  himoelf  by  the  ut- 
moat  intrepidity.  In  the  battle  be  was 
wounded  in  the  leg,  which  wm  obliged  to 
be  amputated-  For  hia  HirTiueB  he  was 
created  Marqiiii  of  Angleaey,  and  rereived 
the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
In  1827  he  waa  appointed  Uaater-Qeneral  of 
the  Onlnance ;  and  in  1828  the  Wellington 
Cabinet  made  him  Vic«roy  of  Ireland.  His 
adrent  was  looked  forward  to  with  much 
dread  in  Ireland,  owing  to  some  thoaghtlesa 
mnaiki  he  had  onoe  made  as  to  using 
militaiy  force  to  quell  disturbances.  But  he 
TBry  much  belied  Cbe  anticipations  that  had 
been  formed  of  him,  and  bj  his  impartial 
ooadnct  and  strict  j  ustice,  gained  great  p(n>D- 
larity.  Hia  news  on  Catholic  <imancipa- 
tion,  of  which  he  waa  a  strong  advocate, 
entirely  differed  from  the  pohcy  of  the 
Cabint^  and  be  was  sumnuuily  removed 
tram  his  post,  to  the  grant  regrat  of  all 
rliwrn  in  Ireland.  In  1830  he  waa  again 
appointed  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  carried  an 
the  government  of  Ireland  till  the  dissolution 
of  Lord  Orey's  govaniment  in  1833.  In  1846 
lie  was  made  a  fleld-mmshal,  and  in  tbe 
same  year  once  more  became  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance,  which  office  he  held  till 
1B62,  when  he  retired  into  private  life  until 
faisdttth. 

WdlimtlfiiDmpaltltm;  Clui,  TPW  flwrfioa  Sra. 
AwgH^,  East.  [East  Aholu-} 
AtijK^  Sacm  is  tlie  title  of  a  miscel- 
laneons  collection  of  eccleaiastical  memorials, 
published  by  Dr.  Henry  Wharton,  in  two 
vol*,  folio,  IJmd.,  1691.  These  volumes  con- 
tain Eadmer's  "  Life  of  Anaelm,"  William  of 
Halmeahury's  "  Life  of  Aldhehn,"  John  of 
Salisbury's  "Life  of  Anselm,"  and  other 
work*  relating  more  particularly  to  the  early 
hictory  of  English  diocesn,  and  the  biography 
of  English  bi^iops. 

An  gin  JlKTMl  is  a  word  which  has  been 
commonly  applied  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
Teutonic  inhabitants  of  Britain  who  lived 
nnder  native  institutiooa,  up  to  the  date  of  the 
Xorman  Conqueet ;  to  the  earliest  farm  of  the 
English  language  of  wbicb  memorials  survive; 
and,  by  a  curious  modem  usage,  to  the  sum 
total  in  the  men  of  English  speech  and  origin, 
to  whatever  nation  they  may  belong,  who  are 
now  scstler«d  over  tbe  gfobe.  The  exact 
"»"■"''"(;  of  the  word  ii  not  obvious.  Mr. 
Freeoian  rule*  "Anglo-8«zon."  to  be  a  con- 
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densation  of  the  phrase  "  Angloa  and  Saxons," 
constzuing  both  its  component  parts  as  nouns ; 
whilit  the  ablest  of  his  predeceasora  hat  taken 
the  compound  to  mean  "properly  Saxons  of 
Enghmd,  as  distinguished  from  Saxons  of  the 
Contdnent,"  in  which  case  the  former  half  must 
have  the  force  of  an  adjective.  A  scrutiny  of 
tbe  oldest  forms  of  the  word,  whether  English 
or  Latin,  would  semn  to  justify  the  latter  con- 
clusion rather  than  the  other.  These  forms 
are :  in  English,  Ongol-SaXTia  and  Angtil- 
Seama  ;  in  Latin,  Anjul-Sazoim  and  .if nfrft- 
SaxOHH.  Now,  if  Ongol  ryn  and  Anptl  cya  be 
— OS  they  usually  are — construed  into  "English 


'  English  Baions."  And 
tbe  Latin  form  seemingly  admits  of  the 
same  construotian  more  readily  than  it  does 
that  of  "Angles  and  Saxons."  Camden, 
therefore,  and  Mr.  Kamble  would  appear  to 
have  had  some  show  of  reason,  the  liiat  for 
naming  (Simaiiu  eonaming  Srilaiti,  pp.  24, 
2S]  the  mhabitants  of  England  before  the 
Norman  Conquest  "  Engluh-Saxons,"  and 
their  tongue  "  English-Skion,"  the  second 
tor  calling  hil  great  work  "  The  Saxoiu  in 
Eugiaud.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Freeman's 
explanation  would  unquestionably,  if  language 
permitted  it,  be  a  far  more  saUsfactory 
one.  An  Anglo-Saxon  tang  was  certainly 
a  king  of  Angles  and  Saxons ;  the  popula- 
tion he  reigned  over  was  oomposed  of 
Angles  of  the  north  and  east,  as  well 
as  Saxons  of  the  south  and  west.  It  is 
noteworthy,  however,  and  perhaps  signi- 
ficant, that  the  word  was  barely  recognised 
by  the  men  of  the  time  to  which  it  is  now  so 
often  given;  neither  in  the  Chronicle,  nor 
in  Ethelwsrd^nor,  indeed,  in  any  purely 
native  English  historical  record — is  it  once 
found.  So  long  as  the«e  men  were  distributed 
into  separate  states,  they  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  Saxons  or  as  Angles ;  when  they  foil 
into  political  unions  they  became,  when  con- 
templated OB  members  of  one  community. 
Englishmen.  When  native  writers  would 
contrast  West-Saxons,  BIost-Anglians,  and 
Northumbrians  with  thair  insutar  foes  or 
continental  neighbouia,  they  had  no  other 
designation  tor  them  than  "  Enffle,"  no 
other  for  their  speech  tlian  "Eoglisc." 
This  is  the  first  reason  that  has  moved 
some  scholars  to  drop  this  and  every 
cognate  won!  altogether  in  writing,  and  use 
"  English  "  OS  a  descriptive  epithet  of  every 
part  of  our  history  and  every  form  of  our 
language.  The  men  whom  Edgar  and  Harold 
ruled  called  themselvaa  "  English  kin ; "  oven 
Alfred,  mere  Ring  of  Wmt-Saxoos  as  he  was, 
is  represented  in  the  Chronicle  as  having 
been  "  King  of  all  the  English  kin  except  tho 
part  that  was  under  the  wield  of  the  Danes." 
It  is  thought  better  to  call  the  people  as  they 
called  themselves.  And  undoubtedly  the 
namehasledtamiacoDceptioua.    It  has  misled 
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people  into  thinkiiig  that  their  forefathers 
vers  not  their  lorefathers,  that  the  nation 
which  was  (temporarily]  overthrovnatSenlac 
was  not  the  same  nation  that,  7f>0  yaaa 
later,  overthrew  Napoleon ;  into  thinking 
the  lanruage  of  the  Chronicle  a  difierent 
tongue  from  the  language  of  Corlyle.  "  The 
tmhistorical  and  convDntional  t^m  Angli> 
Baxon  oonveys,"  eaye  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  "a  most 
false  idea  of  out  civil  history.  It  diagaiaea 
the  cootinuity  of  aSain,  and  Buhstitutea  the 
appearance  of  a  new  formation  in  place  of  a 
progresaive  evolution,"  On  the  other  hand, 
it  IB  urged  that  a»  regards  the  language,  at 
least,  the  name  is  necessary.  To  insist  upon 
calling  both  the  earliest  and  latest  forms 
of  our  literary  language  "  English,"  is 
to  assert  identity  where  there  is  no  identity  ; 
to  prevent  misconception,  therefore,  we  miiat 
alter  the  name  either  of  our  own  or  of  Al- 
fred's tongue.  To  do  the  Becond  were  not 
e«Hy.  But  those  earlier  were  the  days 
of  Angles  and  Saxons,  it  ever  Angles  and 
Saxons  were ;  it  surely  onght  to  be  at  least 
fairly  accurate  to  speak  of  their  written  lan- 
guage as  the  Anglo-SoEOn  form  of  English. 
And  as  to  the  people — seeing  that  daring 
those  days  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  though 
coalescing,  bod  not  yet  coalesced  into  ■  well- 
blended  national  anity — there  is  pertupa 
no  intolerable  error  in  describing  their  era 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  stage  in  the  history  of 
the  English  nation. 
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first  importance  for  the  whole  earlier  portit._ 
oE  English  history.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
anniGs,  be^nnning  with  the  Christian  era, 
and  terminating  at  various  dates  iDthnvariouH 
copies,  the  most  prolonged  ending  with  1 154. 
The  Anglo-Saion  Chronicle  is  sometimBB 
spoken  of  in  the  plural,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles;  and  each  form  of  expreaeion  may 
be  justified.  The  extant  copies  are  so  far 
alike  in  thoir  contents  that  tbey  can  be  re- 
gnnled  as  variations  of  a  common  original, 
such  hypothetical  original  being  a  compilation 
made  in  the  ninth  century.  But  the  diver- 
gences are  groat  even  within  this  earlier 
part,  and  they  t»nd  in  the  continuations  (o  a 
separation  so  wide  as  to  produce  in  some 
cases  a  total  independence  of  one  another 
before  the  close.  No  one  can  i«a11y  study 
this  document  without  finding  that  there  is 
at  least  equal  propriety  in  the  plnral  deaigna- 
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sa'Tiefro^Tiaentfl  of  aHtTenth,  The .^... 

haiebecD  daaignated  by  tliB  letters  A.  B,C,  D,  E. 
F.G.  TheihoTeHcbud  oil  been  ii]eDtl9Bd(Bt 
oatrlj)   with  one  or  other  of  the 
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ABgutuM^i,  CanterbuiT ;  the  thirA 
UmOy  from  AbiufdoD  -,  tba  fonrth 

-  — .  the  llfth(E)ii  from  Fetai- 

.  ...  moat  ^•Unotljr  local  ot  Uw 
the  ilith  IT),  In  the  two  Isocaatea 
uaia  loiu  EkaoD,  is  iraa  CaBtertnuj.  Tb» 
■areuth  (ai  is  Httle  mon  thu  a  bte  CDRT  of  A. 
Of  this  liiat  auHiiuciipt  onlv  three  leaves  hav* 
eacaped  the  fin  o(  ml;  bat  thli  loH  la  alJs- 
Tut«dbr  the  tict  that  this  monueripc  has  basB 
printed  in  fulL  and  without  admiitnn  bj 
Wheloo  (Cunbridge,  IMS).    The  plaoes  of  de- 

riic  ot  then  maDasaiipta  an  u  foUon :— A. 
Corpni  Chrisbi  l>>llege,  Guobridse  i  B,  C,  D, 
F,  a,  hi  the  Coltoa  LJ^UT,  BrltJah  Huwomj 
£,  in  the  Bodleian. 

Of  all  tben  nuumiorlpti,  tbe  Feterbornnvh 
Chroniole  jE|i«  the  one  of  wt'-"-  "--  '-^ 
oooaaioii  of  Ita  pcodactlon  hu 
ffictoTilj  mode  out.    There  «i 
Patarborou^  in  AnfOBt,  1110, 
^l  tbe  moDsstfiiT  exoept  the  D 
tbedortiiitoiTiBtaBtatthstoi  _     ...     . 
AU  the  b«^  wen  probablv  lort.    Ki 
later,  in  1121.  w»  BoiCthIa  new  Chrouiali 
must  have  taken  time  to  ooUect  and  oomf 
broDght  down  to  the  dateot  the  ennsot  ;•■ 

blstoT  in  llSi.   Va  knoii  from  other  aani 
that  tbls  me  ooiinted  as  epooh  at  Petsrboni 


'Mob  tbedM4  aud 
rhi^dsirtr 


rw  Chrotiiele,  whiflli 


the  odm/uiitntion  of  Abbot  Sobsc 
ftom  1174,  beeini  with  lisa. 
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Is  from  Bed*,  with  a  few 


bistory  they  omtain.    Asa     , 

else  taeloni  to  the  nuth,  bat  then  ii  u  Impor. 

«.D.  T37  and  809,  en- 
ar  ChRmiole  (D),  and 

._, ji   Nnrthuniltttaii  and 

Heatdan  sounMa,  not  otberwias  known.  The 
beat  and  etrongeet  wrltiag  uipeora  with  a 
natural  pnpriatj  in  the  relKU  of  Ethelnd  ami 
Alfred,  the  grtmOM.  erlsiaot  the  utieiMl  Ule. 
Id  loss  we  maj  be  atKiok  with  the  fact  that 
onlj  one  Chnmiale  fl))  daseribe)  the  battle  et 
Haatinn.  Anewaudpeoniiarintereet attaohas 
to  the  latar  oonanoaClaiia  of  tbe  PetArboroagh 
Chrouielfl  (G).  Hen  ve  see  tbe  lan^ua^  ad> 
mitting  Endual  cbangea,  and  thla  ton  with 
Olhrr  polntB  of  lutenul  eiidenKi  to  link  the 
noonla  lery  eloaelj  with  the  eventa. 

Tbe  wrlieatLaCmhiatoriaui  are  in  elose  rela- 
tion wiCb  the  Biion  Chnmlelae.  Flonnoe  of 
Woreeater,  who  died  Is  ITIR.  uil  (rhm*  laUnt; 
annal  ia  1117.  ia  for  a 

ainplv  a  tnmalatot  of       ... 

ciollTotD,    Aaaei  ia  indebted  la ,  „ 

HoDtlDgdoa  made  Urge  uee  of  the  SuoB 
Chroniclee  i  and  where  he  deviates  from  them 
Ua  Diedit  ia  deteriorated  tbetebr.  In  geaeait, 
it  map  be  snaerted  that  the  aiiataiioe  ol  the 
Saion  Chnnlolei  tenda  oreatl;  to  inenaise  oar 
oonadenoe  in  the  aarlr  Latin  annaliila.  When 
— "  -te  how  <ilaee1)>  ther  liBTa  tor  tlu  moat  port 
rved  thaee  Tenacalar  aanala,  we  are  able  to 


ae  maierial*  tbiU  we  have  » 


to  some  lost  northern  obrDniciei 

Xditwiu:  After  Whsloo,  the  next  aditn  wi 
OilaoD  fOiford,  1092),  who  constniated  a  ts 
by  a  eollatiin  ot  ■eienJ  manuajiipta.  Bol 
Wheloo  and  Oibaon  gave  latin  tnualathm 
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ud  GKbaon'i  ia,  foi  tha  tlms,  sicellent.  The  Ant 
tmukiitwD  into  EugUah  wu  b/  Miss  Qunu;, 
It  na  priTBtslj  mud  uioDymansIr  pciaCud 
tSotwfA,  Ki»).  me  Mit  edltioa  wu  lu  1S23, 
bj  Dr.  luTun,  witli  £ii^iili  puallal  Co  tha 
SuoD.  Tbe  next  aditloii  sppou-ed  in  iha  Folio 
ICiiiiHainila  Hidoriu  BrOnnnlca  (IMS) ;  ud  hen 
tb«  iiJao  of  a  oompoaHe  text  nu  curtad  to  its 
— ■ — be  perfeotioi).    ThAt  pLu  hoa  "' —  *"""" 


panUel 

Inlaw 


ndosed.  In  ISBl  appeared  the  BoUb  edition, 
Tboipe,  where  bD  the  teita  an  prioted 
allel  in  Tol.  i.,  with  ■  tnioalation  Id  toI.  li. 


M  T<to  Sam  Ckraiictit  ParoUtl,  leiUi 

Jsrir  BrtraiU  ftom  On  OIkan,  ed.  J. 

I :  ClatBDdOD  Fresg,  Oxford. 
L^MBberg,  OlKllicUi  tou  Esglmd,  Liliro- 
riaehf  nalAtm^^,  xlix.^  ^rchroIoLrtoU  Journal, 
eapara  bf  Dr.  Qiwgt,  Hr.  Fnemui,  and  I>r. 
^bbai  latiDdDctHu  to  Hm.  Hul.fHt.,  udio 
brie'a  IW  Sax.  Ckm.  ParoUtl.        [J.  E.] 

Jlniflo  -  Suton  Kmfdonui.  Huch 
that  apanally  dJstmKuiBhea  tbe  deTelopmeat 
of  oul  imtioiul  liiBtory  is  due  to  tha  fact  that 
the  Engliah  ConqueBt  was  carried  ont,  not  by 
a  single  people  or  coniederation  oF  peoples, 
liut  by  indepeadeiitly-actinj;  bodies  ol  adven- 
tujWft  who  were  sprung  from  a  common  stoclt, 

For  thus  it  came  about  that, 
u  of  tha  long  Beries  of  Bepaiate 

_  UBored,  and  at  least  hilt  of 

Britain  soath  of  the  isthmuB  of  Forth  and 
Clyde  had  lecnived  an  English  population, 
and  paned  mulBr  the  away  of  the  Wngliah 
syBtemot  role,  this  Dewly-aabiu^ted  land  was 
necewaHly  divided  among  a  large  number  of 
distinct,  almoat  isolated,  kingdoms  and  states. 
By  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixtb  century, 
the  whole  of  the  eastani  and  sonthem  coast, 
from  Qaeenateny  to  Portland  Bill,  fonned 
an  excloaive  sea-booid  tor  an  Anglian,  Sazoa, 
and  Jutish  territory,  while  a  tcsveller  might 
(till  make  his  way  from  Stirling  te  tha  shores 
of  West  Bay  entirely  through  Celtic  land, 
without  having  once  to  cross  tidal  water  save 
at  the  point  where  the  Severn  brosdenH  into 
tha  Bristol  ChanneL  But  the  Una  that  ported 
the  two  races  was  Bomewhal  irregular,  and, 
owing  to  incessant  warfare  between  them, 
continaally  changing.  In  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  English  aide  of  the  ialand,  two  king- 
doms had  eatabliahed.  tbeTnselves — Bemtcia 
(Welch,  Srj/ntieJi,  the  country  of  the  iroM) 
and  Deira  {Diifyr),  stretching,  the  tormar 
from  tho  Forth  to  the  Teea,  the  latter  from 
the  Teea  to  tbe  Humber.  These  are  both 
umally  reckoned  among  the  states  founded 
by  the  Angles,  though  certain  inquirers  pro- 
fe«e  to  have  detected  a  Fiiaian  element  in 
their  population.  Beiow  the  Htunber  a  cluster 
of  Anglian  settlements— Qainas,  Lindisfaros, 
Mercians,  Middle  Angles,  and  others—covered 
8  broader  area  of  considerable  but  indeSnahle 
length,  and  would  eeem  to  have  been  already 
i-onsolidating  into  the  ^aat  kingdom  of  the 
Marchland,  or  Mercia.  East  Anglia  filled  the 
space  between  the  lowm  half  of  the  Merman 
iRad  and  the  eastern  sea,  and  had  the  Slour 
aa  its    lontheni    boundary.      Between    tho 
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Stonr  and  tha  Thames  dwelt  the  East  and 
tbe  Middle  Saxons,  already,  it  would  appear, 
united  inte  a  single  kingdom.  Weatward  to 
tho  lower  Severn  and  the  Forest  o(  Belwood, 
and  southward  to  the  English  Channel,  spread 
the  kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons,  in  which 
Surrey  had  probably  been  already  included. 
The  belt  of  eleKred  land  that  ran,  throst  in 
between  the  huge  forest  of  Anderida  and  the 
sea,  fivm  ChiirhoBtur  harbour  to  the  Rother, 
formed  the  territory  of  the  South-Saicns ; 
and  the  Kentish  kingdom  must  have  had 
pretty  much  the  same  limits  as  the  preBent 
county  of  Kent.  Though  the  men  of  Kent, 
Wight,  and  the  part  of  Uampsbire  that  bendB 
round  the  Southampton  Water,  are  called 
Jutes  in  early  authorities,  the  distinctive 
name  was  nut  long  maintained ;  and  the  four 
southern  kingdoms  may  be  taken  to  compose 
the  Saxon  constituent  of  the  English  race  in 
Britain.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
scattered  over  tbe  newly- conquered  country, 
there  were  not  a  few  smaller  states,  such  as 
the  Hwiccas,  the  Gyrwas,  the  Meanwaiaa, 
either  independent  or  owing  an  incomplete 
allegiance  to  one  or  other  of  the  kingdoms; 
that  Deim  and  Bemicia  showed  a  dispoeition 
te  combine  into  one  state,  had  already  once 
combined,  and  were  Bnro  to  become  soon  per- 
manently iucorpoisted  into  a  Northumbrian 
kingdom,  while  the  co-existence  of  the  two 
dioceses  of  Kochester  and  Canterbui?,  from 
the  firet  oi^iamaatioD  of  the  Church  m  Eng- 
land, has  led  to  the  belief  that  there  may 
have  been  originally  two  kingdoms  in  Kent, 
tbe  earliest  diocaaes  being  generally  co-ex- 
tensive with  kingdoms.  As  yet  these  seveni 
kingdoms  and  etatee— at  any  rote,  the  greater 
among  them — held  aloof  from  one  another. 
Nor  bad  they  yet  taamod^ierhaps  the 
resistance  irf  the  natives  did  not  allow 
them  the  necessary  leisure — even  to  quarrel 
among  themselves.  In  fact,  each,  as 
a  rule,  went  about  its  buainees  of  fighting 
with  tile  Welsh,  of  settlement  and  appor- 
tionment of  the  soil,  of  general  organ- 
isation, on  its  own  forces  only ;  loosely 
speaking,  tfaey  had  hd  relations  with  one 
another;  the  conditionB  that  made  the  first 
step  towards  union  possible  did  not  exist.  It 
is  true  that  Ella,  the  first  king  of  the  Sonth- 
Saiona,  is  represented  by  Bede  as  holding  a 
sort  of  itnperiam,  or  military  overlordship, 
over  the  "  provinces  "  south  of  the  Humber ; 
but  Bede's  statement  must  be  either  an  exag- 
geration of  some  insignificant  fact,  or  alto- 
gether baseless.  An  imperial  king  of  tha 
South-Baxona  in  the  fifth  century  is  incon- 
ceivable. In  another  century  (n'V-  Bi6}  a 
great  change  bad  taken  place.  The  touthern 
part  of   Northmnbris    now   stretohed  from 
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ooast  at  the  head  of  Mor«camhe  Bay. 
had  grown  conaideiably  towards  the  south 
and  the  west ;  port  of  the  lower  Dee  and  half 
the  Wye  flowed  within  her  mnfinwi,  and  her 
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kings  hod  piutied  their  conquest!  from  Weesex 
tUnioat  to  the  Bristol  Avon  sad  the  upper 
ThunM.  But  Weaaex  hod  helped  to  make 
up  for  these  toasee  b;  extending  her  western 
frootieT  to  the  .mouths  of  the  Fatret  and 
Exe,  (uid  by  taking  Wight  within  her  king- 
dcm.  East  Anglia,  Ewei,  Kent,  and  Buaaex, 
having  no  weaken;  laoe  in  Uieir  neighbonriiaod 
to  encntaoh  npon,  were  substantially  un- 
altered. 

Amoog  these  kingdoms  a  state  at  thingt 
had  arisen  which  Hilton  in  his  ignorance 
of  the  real  facts  of  the  ca«e  only  caricatures 
when  he  calls  their  mutual  dealings  "the 
W)U8  of  kites  or  crows,  docking  Emd  fighting 
in  the  sir."  Strife  and  bloodshed  were  uni- 
Teraal ;  no  kingdom  escaped  them ;  even 
Christianity  brought  a  sword ;  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  battles  that  are  hencefor- 
ward recorded  were  fought  between  English- 
men. Indeed,  the  aemral  peoples  seldom 
came  together  save  as  enemies.  And  in  the 
course  of   this  warfare   the  vicissitudes  of 
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Caawlin  of  Wessei,  after  years  of  nearly 
unbroken  success,  in  which  Briton  and  Jute 
want  down  before  h'"',  was,  in  6Sl,  himself 
beaten  down  by  his  own  subjects,  and  driven 
from  his  kingdom.  Kent  then  rose  to  greai- 
DBSs  under  the  guidance  of  Bthelbert,  who 
won  a  sort  of  supremacy  that  is  stated  by 
Bede  to  have  reached  uk  Humber,  at  the 
tame  time  that  another  restless  warrior, 
EtheUritb,  was  making  the  might  of  North- 
umbria  torrible  to  the  north  and  west  of  that 
river.  But  Ethelbert  shrank  back,  and 
EtheUrith  fell  in  battle  before  the  growing 
power  of  Bedwald,  King  of  the  East  Angles ; 
and  for  a  few  years  Bedwald  held  the  fore- 
most place  among  the  kings  that  ruled  south 
of  the  Homber.  Then  the  turn  of  Northum- 
bria  came :  in  S30  the  authority  or  influence 
of  her  king.  Edwin,  bore  undisputed  sway 
from  the  Forth  to  the  English  Channel,  save 
in  Kent  alone.  Then  Penda  of  Mercia  van- 
quished and  slew  Edwin  [631),  and  seized  a 
part  of  his  supremacy ;  but  was  himself  van- 
quished and  slain  in  6S6  by  a  successor  of 
Edwin's,  Oswy,  under  whom  Northumbria 
regained  a  fair  share  of  her  former  ascend- 
ancy. Bat  with  the  death  in  battle  of  her 
next  king,  Egtdth,  in  885,  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  the  northern  kingdom  passed 
away  for  ever.  For  a  hundred  and  forty 
yean  lon^  she  kept  her  independence, 
and  at  times  acted  with  vigour  to  the 
north  and  west ;  but  her  port  in  determining 
the  destiny  of  England  was  played  out 
These  were  not  futile  fightings,  after  all. 
The  kingdoms  were  mer^y  taking  the  best 
way  they  knew  of  settling  among  themselves 
which  was  the  most  worthy  to  fulfil  the 
trust  of  making  England  a  nation.  To 
htiaging  about  this  end,  the  newly-founded 
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Church  proved  an  elective  ally.  Her  autho- 
rity, being  an  undivided  force  that  proceeded 
from  a  single  cenb^  and  her  organisation 
covering  the  whole  land,  gently  drew  the 
separate  communities  together,  made  the 
idea  of  unity  familiar,  and  must  have  fos- 


kingdoms  except  East  Anglia  must  also  have 
done  something  to  smooth  Oa  way  towards 
this  consummation.  Essex  sank,  first  into  s 
Mercian,  then,  seemingly,  into  a  Weal-Saiaii 
dependency  ;  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventh 
century  CeadwaUa  of  Wessex  and  his  succes- 
sor, Ina,  reduced  Sussex  and  Kent  beneath 
their  dominion  ;  and  these  at&tos,  without  as 
yet   losing   their   separate  existence,  never 


Mercia  and  Wessei,  the  tide  of  i 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, lan  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former  ; 
one  of  the  Mercian  kin^,  Ethetbald,  w&s 
strong  enough  to  fasten  his  yoke  on  the  neck 
of  Wessex  itself.  And,  though  the  stubborn 
land  8uc(»eded  in  shaking  o£F  this  yoke 
by  a  decisive  victory  at  Burford  (752), 
(ma,  a  lat«r  Mercian  king,  managed  in  his 
long  reign  (7&S — 'TS4)  to  raise  his  power  to 
an  nneiampled  height.  Wessex  was  beaten 
in  battle,  and  driven  below  the  lliames; 
ICssex  and  Kent  had  become  almost  parts  of 
the  Mercian  kingdom;  and  in  792  a  deed  of 
the  foulest  treachery  gave  DfFa  the  command 
of  East  Anglia,  FV)m  the  Welsh,  too,  the 
masterful  £ng  wrested  the  wide  sweep  of 
scrub-land  that  lay  romid  Pengwem,  and  on 
the  site  of  this  plaoa  built  the  town  of  Shrews- 
bury ISerobbaiyrig,  Sen^bwy),  and  made 
the  dyke  that  is  still  called  after  his  name 
the  westem  limit  of  his  kingdom,  thus 
bringing  the  area  of  England  almost  to 
its  furthest  expansion  on  the  side  of  Wales. 
But  the  sceptre  was  destined  tor  Wessex, 
notwithstani^ng.  Pressed  down  from  her 
noTtliem  frontier,  and  forced,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  give  up  Surrey  and  Sussex  also, 
she  never  paused  in  her  slow  advance  towards 
ComwalL  Somerset  was  completed,  and  the 
making  of  Devonshire  begun ;  by  the  end  of 
the  c«itury  t^e  Exe,  from  source  to  SM,  was 
a  West-Saxon  river.  With  the  first  years 
of  the  next  Egbert,  a  wise  and  valiant 
descendant  of  earlier  kings  came  from 
exile  in  Charlemagne's  court,  to  take  on 
himself  the  rule  of  the  kingdom :  and  under 
his  direction  the  West-Saxons  went  steadily 
forward  on  the  paQi  that  led  to  national 
greatness.  Egbert  was  long  content  to  i«pel 
Mercian  invasion,  and  to  push  his  conquesta 
furthnr  into  the  Cornish  peninsula ;  in  his 
reign  Devon  reached  its  final  limits,  and  the 
men  of  Cornwall  were  driven  to  accept  bim 
as  their  overlord.  At  length,  in  823,  on  t^c 
field  of  Ellaudune,  Mercia  and  Wessex 
meMUi«d  their  strengtii  for  the  last  tims ; 
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and  there  the  tnij^ht  of  Uerda  vu 
broken.  Ere  the  year  vaa  orer,  Suuex  and 
Snnef  had  rejoinod,  Kent  and  Eaeei  lieen 
added  to,  the  victorioiu  kingdom ;  uid  the 
Eaat  Anglian!  had  eoccewfolly  revolted  from 
HocU,  and  pot  themwivei  under  the  pn>- 
lection  of  Egbert.  The  crowning  year  of 
triumph  lor  Weasei  vaa  827 ;  then  a  aingle 
cUDpaign  made  her  king  master  of  Mercia, 
and  awed  Korthumhria  into  snbmiuion; 
from  Edinbu^h  to  Land'i  End  he  was 
sapieme  lotd  or  immediate  king.  Ot  the 
nature  and  meaaure  of  thi>  Weat-Saion 
aupramacy,  no  exact  knoirledge  can  he 
gained ;  doubtleaa  it  gave  the  right  to 
demand  help  in  urar,  and  a  commanding 
Toice  in  the  higher  concema  of  each  kingdom. 
An  unloohad-foc  force  created  the  condi- 
tioDS  that  converted  thia  supremacy  into 
actual  kingship.  Korthumbria,  Mercia,  and 
Eaat  Anglia,  though  bound  to  Weaaex,  still 
tnnained  distinot  kingdoms,  each  with  its 
dependent  kjog.  These  kingdoma  the  Danes 
laid  in  ruins  ;  and  after  the  narrow  eacape 
of  Wesaei  from  the  same  (ate,  the  line  ot  the 
Lea,  the  Oose,  and  Watling  Street  divided 
Eiuland  into  two  political  nystems,  Weawii 
and  the  Danelagh,  that  were  practically  two 
hostile  camps.  Between  these,  after  AJired's 
dmth,  the  battle  waa  fonght  out  to  the  bitter 
end ;  and  this  end,  when  it  came — as  it  did 
in  the  reign  of  Edgar  (e68_S76)— made  the 
whole  of  England  a  aiogle  kingdom.  But 
either  in  tbis  or  in  Canute's  reign,  the 
conntrv  between  the  Forth  and  the  'IVeed — 
the  Lbthians,  aa  they  are  called— fell,  or 
waa  torn,  away  from  England :  nnder  what 
ciroamManoes  there  is  no  record  can  tell  us. 
Tlw  JkdIc-Sudii  CAkhl,  Beds,  ud  Etliel. 
■atd,  u«  our  ohlsr  anthoiitla  for  tbs  hlatim 
of  thflaa  kJn^doiiu.  See  oJao  Lappflnbarir,  A 
SumXian  voLLi  J,  K.  Oram,  Thi  Ma" 
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into  the  poMeerionot  the  Coont  de  la  Marche, 
■topbtber  of  Heniy  III.  In  1303  it  waa 
annexed  to  the  French  crown,  but  by  the 
Treaty  of  Bretigni  in  IS60,  was  restored 
to  Bi^Iand,  onlj-  to  be  re-conquered  by  the 
Frvnch  in  1370. 

Anffri*  was  a  pirate-chief,  who  occupied 
therock  of  Gheriah,  off  the  ]^^labar  coast  of 
India.  His  depredations  had  caused  him  to 
be  regarded  aa  the  scourge  of  the  adjacent 
•eaa.  Clive,  on  hia  return  to  India,  in  IT66, 
and  Admiral  Watson,  with  the  English  fleet, 
attacked  and  destroyed  his  station. 
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Pictiah    tribes,    or    sub-kingdoms,    and 
governed  by  a  auccesaion  of  Celtic  "Tnaor- 
mors,"  one    of   whom,   Dufugan,  ia  styled 


]  ABff 

"  Comea  "  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  1.,  and 
"  waa>"  Bays  Hr.  Skene,  "  no  doubt,  the  first 
Earl."  After  him  there  is  a  further  succes- 
sion of  four  Celtio  earls  from  father  to  son. 
Maud,  the  heiress  of  the  laat  of  these,  carried 
the  earldom  by  nuuriage  first  to  the  family 
of  the  Comyns,  then  to  that  of  the  Umphra- 
villea.  In  1297  (iilbert  de  Umphraville  was 
summoned  to  Parliament  a*  Earl  of  Angus. 
It  is  somewhat  doubtful  wbetbar  this  waa 
not  merely  a  courteey-title,  and  whether 
Umjdmville  waa  not  in  reality  sammoned  in 
virtus  of  bis  barony  of  PrutUioe,  in  North- 
umberland ^icw  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  Siilorie  Far. 
ay>) ;  hut  his  deacendanta  were,  at  any  rate, 
regularly  summoned  aa  Earls  of  Angus.  By 
the  marriage  of  llargaret,  Countess  of  Angus, 
with  Wil&n,  flrat  Earl  Douglas  (aa  his 
third  wife),  the  earldom  passed  into  one 
branch  of  the  house  of  Douglas.  In  1633 
William,  eleventh  Earl  of  Angus,  waa  created 
Marquis  ot  Douglas.  In  17l>0  James,  third 
Marquis,  waa  created  Duke  of  Douglas. 
Archibald,  son  of  the  first  Maiquia,  was 
cr«ated  Earl  of  Onnond  in  1861,  and  bia  son 
Archibald  was  created  Earl  of  Forfar  in  1661. 
His  title  and  estate*  devolTed,  in  1716,  on 
the  Duke  of  Doughu,  on  whose  death,  in 
1T61,  thehoncuta  of  this  family  passed  to  the 
Dukes  of  Hamilton,  for  whom,  and  for  the 
celebrated  lawsuit  which  arose  out  of  this 
[DocoLAS,  Fahili  or,} 
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party,  and  at  the  head  of  the  partiaa 
Jaroee  II.,  defeated  them  at  Arhonholm 
(U6fi).  At  the  siege  of  Roiburgh,  1460,  he  was 
wounded  by  the  bursting  of  the  same  cannon 
which  killed  James  II.  He  waa  the  leader  of 
the  baronial  party  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  ministers  of  James  III.  at  Lauderbridge, 
and  from  his  famous  remark  on  that  occanon, 
"Heed  not,  I  am  he  who  will  bell  the  cat," 
was  ever  afterwarda  called  Archibald  B^- 
the-Cat.     He  commanded  one  wing  of  the 


Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  in  148S  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  burons  at  Sauchio> 
bum.  In  U91  he  entered  into  a  private 
treaty  with  Henry  VII.  by  which  he  agreed 
to  do  his  utmost  to  promote  harmony  between 
the  kings  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Aiunu,  ABCHIBAI.D  Doi.-ai.jus  Std  Eakl 
OF  (i*.  T666),  was  the  grandson  of  Earl  "  Bell- 
the-Cat."  In  August,  1514,  he  married 
Margaret,  the  Queea  Regent  of  Scotland, 
and  mother  of  James  Y. ;  but  waa  shortly 
afterwards  carried  ofE  to  France  at  the  iostance 
of  John,  Duke  of  Albany.  Eetuming  to 
Scotland  in  I&IS,  he  defeated  hia  enemies, 
the  Hntpi't"",  in  t^  following  year,  in  the 
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tnttla  of  "Clouue  tha  Cauaeway,"  and  teiied 

"dinburgh    "        '    '  

impeUed 
Franoe.  In  16Z& 
guardian  of  the  youn^  itui^;,  whom  he  kept  in 
uooe  restraint  for  thras  Tears,  until  one  of  his 
many  attompta  to  eacKpe  proved  eucceMful 
(lo2S].  On  the  death  of  James  V.,  he 
tstumed  to  hU  native  country,  after  coming 
to  a  tecret  undentanding  witJl  the  EngliaH 
king  that  he  would  do  all  in  hia  power  to 
Borve  his  caoia  in  Scotland.  In  1643,  he 
received  Sir  Italpli  Sadler,  the  English  am- 
basudor,  at  hU  Cutle  of  Tantallon ;  but  in 
the  following  year  Angus  with  the  Assured 
Lords  threw  over  Henry,  and  joined  the 
national  party,  an  act  wliicrh  drew  down  on 
his  lands  the  army  of  Lord  Hertford,  Shortly 
afterwurda  be  defeated  t}ie  English  at  the 
battle  of  Ancnun  Moor. 

Burtou.  Aut.  (^  Bait.,  m.  BE,  to. 

Anffns,  McFesquh  (d,  T6I).  obtained 
the  Pictish  throne,  731,  after  defeating  the 
previous  king,  Alpin,  at  (he  junction  of  the 
Tay  and  t^o  Earn,  and  annibilating  the 
forces  of  Nectan  MacDenli  at  Loch  Inch.  In 
732  AngUB  invBdod  Dalriada,  and  drove  its 
king  to  Ireland.  In  734  he  again  Ldd  waste 
the  kingdom  of  the  Scots,  takmg  the  capital, 
Dnnad,  and  throwing  Dungal  iuto  pnsoo ; 
Uiis  devastation  was  repeated,  in  741,  when 
Balriada  for  some  years  sank  into  the  position 
of  a  Pictiah  dependency.  Shortly  afterwards 
Angus  entered  into  on  alliance  with  Eadbert 
of  Morthumbria  against  the  Britons  of  Sttath- 
clyde,  who  submitted  in  756, 

j^MTtwIa,  CauiLTl  TO.  In  1B22,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  Hr.  Martin,  M.F., 
an  Act  was  passed  to  reprees  the  practice  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  Subsequently  Acts  with 
the  same  object  were  passed  in  1827,  1836, 
and  1864,  in  great  part  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Roj-al  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  instituted  in  1824.  In 
1876  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
inijuire  into  the  question  of  the  vivisection  of 
animals.  In  1B76  an  Act  was  passed  regula- 
ting (but  not  abolishing)  vivisection,  and 
compelling  physiological  demonstnitorB  and 
others  to  take  ont  a  certiGcate  to  vivisect. 

AnjOU.     [Abobvins.] 

Al^OO,   Maboabit  of.      [ALtiuiAXiT  or 

AnUf  (or  Olaf)  Cnaran  (d-  bbo),  wsb 
the  son  of  Sihtric,  Danisb  King  of  North- 
ambertand.  After  his  father's  death,  Anlaf 
went  to  Dublin,  but  soon  left  Ireland  for 
Scotland,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of 
CoDstontine,  King  of  Albau.  It  was  this 
match  which  pro^bly  provoked  Athelstan's 
invasion  of  Scotland  in  933.  Anlaf  next 
appears  as  hia  father-in-law's  ally  at 
Brunanburh  in  937.  In  943,  after  his 
cousin  AnLaf  Oodfiithsson's  death,  we  find 


him  ruling  in  Northumberland  with  Reginald 
Uodfrithsson.  When  Edmund  conquered  the 
Qve  boroughs,  Anlaf  oppoeed  him,  and  took 
Tamworth  by  storm,  but  being  beset  in 
Leicester  be  made  peace  with  the  English  king. 
In  914,  however,  Edmund  drove  both  his 
godsons  from  their  kingdom.  But  Anlaf 
again  appeared  in  arms  in  949,  and  was 
recaved  by  the  people,  till  in  962  he  was 
driven  abroad  tor  &e  Ust  time  by  his  turbulent 
subjects.  He  now  ruled  in  Dublin  for 
several  rears,  and  commanded  at  the  groat 
battle  of  Taia ;  but  his  defeat  there  by  the 
high  king  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  wrou(^t 
a  change  in  the  old  warrior,  for  he  started 
the  same  year  on  a  pilgrimage  to  lona,  where 

Tht    (siBooi    Icflend  of  Snwlok   Ihi   Dnu, 
axUut  in  old  English  and  French.  •>  -''' 


port  of  BoudinaiUm 


«  ol  Anlaf 
P  hifl  f  lune  alive 
«peoiallj  lu  Grimfebj.  the 
-___._„  164^™.  wWoB  is  biblsd 
to  nBTB  derivfld  fta  itMiat  fmm  one  of  the  cbMr 
neUora  in  tlia  ■torr.  Sea  the  pood  edited  br 
Sir  7.  Maddn  uul  Kt.  BkeU  lor  the  Earl; 
Sua.  Text  Sooigtj ;  Anf.-Su'.  Ghroa. ;  Floranos 
of  WoiMster,  ^;^T^ln,  tab  in.  887,  *o.  j  Bkeiw, 
CaUic  SoaOmi,  I.  3A2.  ie. 

AjUaf  lor  Olaf)  Ood&itluuKni  (dl  94 1), 

King  of  Dublin  and  Northumberland,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  aa  King  of  Dublin  in  933. 
He  came  with  a  great  force  of  Irish  and 
Danes  to  the  assistance  of  his  cousin  Anlaf 
Cuaran  at  the  battle  of  Brunanburh,  whence 
be  fled,  as  the  English  song  of  triumph  tella 
us,  "  over  the  dark  water  Dublin  to  seek." 
On  the  death  of  Athelstau  he  was  called 
by  Hie  Northumbrians  to  rule  over  them,  but 
he  perished  soon  after  of  a  grievous  disease. 

iknlaf  H&njdaon,  AuIaf  Trygv«- 

mn.    [Olaf.] 

AlUlattta,  or  Fibst-Frvit«,  whs  the 
first  year's  income  of  newly-appointed  arch- 
biahopB  and  bishops  which  was  exacted 
bv  the  Pope  before  he  would  cwiflrm  the 
election.  According  to  Blackstone,  these 
payments  were  "  part  of  Uie  papal  naurpa- 
tioDS  over  the  clergy  of  those  kingdoms, 
first  introduced  by  Pondulph,  the  Pope^a 
legate,  during  the  reigns  of  King  John  and 
Henry  IIL"  Frequent  attempts  were  made 
to  check  the  payment  of  such  large  sums  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  in  34  Ed.  T.,  when 
there  was  great  complaint  of  the  oppressive 
manner  in  which  the  papal  Ic^^te  exacted 
them,  the  first-fruits  were  granted  to  the  kinB 
for  two  years.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1632  that  a  bill  wss  brought  in  declaring, 
that  whereas  "annates  had  risen,  grown,  and 
increased  by  an  uncharitahle  custom,  grounded 
upon  no  good  or  just  title,  and  the  payment 
thereof  was  enforced  by  the  restraint  of  bnlts. 
against  all  equity  and  justice,"  the  payment 
of  such  annates  should  bo  discontinued,  and 
that  any  bishop  nuking  such  paymenta 
should  forfeit  all  his  lauds  and  goods  to  the 
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king,  vhilst  itny  biahopa  whom  tha  Pope 
Tefuaed  to  consecrate  far  non-pnyioeat  of  flnt- 
buila,  ihould  be  oonsscrated  in  England,  u)d 
"ihoald  enjoy  their  Bpirituolities  and  tem- 
ponlitie*  aa  completdf  u  if  they  hud 
obtainad  their  bulls  Irom  Rome."  The  opera- 
tion ot  thia  Act,  however,  wae  Buspended  for 
a  time,  ■•  Heniy  waited  to  tea  whether  the 
Pope  would  grant  him  the  wisbed-for  divorce 
fi«m  Catherine  of  Aragoa :  on  hi*  refuaal  the 
rapttira  with  Home  took  place,  and  the 
rtatal*  was  re-enacted  1531.  whilst  a  claiue 
waa  intnidnced  providing  that  aichbiahopB 
and  Inahopa  ahould  not  "  be  preeented  to  the 
Kebop  of  Rome,  otherwiie  called  the  Pope, 
for  MmSnoation,  or  sue  out  anjr  bulla  at  nia 
ooQit;  bnt  that  they  should  be  elected  by 
ifilire."  La  conaeqoence,  the  payment  of 
flnt-fmita  to  the  Pope  ceased  fiom 
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Anns,  Qnmt  ((.Feb.  6.  I6M,  i.  Uarch  9, 
1702,  d.  Ang.  12.  1714),  the  last  of  the  Htnart 
■OTeceigna,  wM  tb«  aecond  daughtec  of  James 
n.  (while  Duke  of  York)  and  Anne  Hyde. 
Sfaa  waa  bred  a  Proteatant  by  the  sxpreaa 
command  of  Charles  II.,  onder  the  care  of 
Dr.  Henry  Oompton,  afterwords  Bishop  of 
London.  While  still  very  young,  her  hand 
«u  soDgbt  by  Geor^  Louia,  electoral 
prince  of  Hanover,  who  eventually  suc- 
ceaded  her  on  the  EngliBh  throne ;  but  in 
16S3  abe  married  George,  brother  of  Chris- 
tian  v.,  of  Denmark.  Prince  Oeorge  was  a 
penonage  completely  without  talent,  capacity, 
or  ambition,  so  that  throughout  hia  life 
lua  politictil  poaition  was  altogether  insigni- 
Bcsnt.  Already,  before  her  marriage,  Anne 
had  conceived  what  were,  perhaps,  the  two 
atrongest  emotiona  of  her  life.  Tbe  teaching 
of  Campton,  a  Eeolous  Anglican,  who  had 
snSered  for  the  cause  of  Church  and  King  in 
the  rebellion,  had  made  her  a  steadfast  and 
deTpted  adherent  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  design  of  Hll«ring  the  ancceasion  to  the 
throne,  oa  condition  thf.t  Anne  would  become 
a  Roman  Catholic,  entertained  by  the  French 
and  English  cotirta,  was  nullified  by  tbe  stead}' 
attachment  of  the  princess  to  the  ProttHtont 
Uth ;  and  Anne  had  already  conceived  that 
violent  affection  for  Sarah  Jomiings,  who  he- 
ouDe  in  1678  the  wife  of  John  Churchill 
[MaMiBOSOt'on},  which  laated  daring  the 
greater  portion  of  her  life.  It  was  owing 
to  the  Churchill  influence  chieSv  that  Anne 
conaented  to  notify  to  William  of  Orange  her 
Approval  of  hia  landing,  and  that  in  the  crisia 
of  afiain  she  fled  from  Westminster  to  Dorset's 
honse  in  Epping  Forest.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  her  nncle,  ClaT'cndon.  she  mode  no 
objection  to  the  accearion  of  William  III. 
and  Mary.  She  was  herself  declared  heir  to 
tbe  throne,  faQing  issue  to  the  sovereigns, 
and  an  allowance  of  £20,000  settled  on  her. 
fVwn  after  the  Revolotion  she  gave  birth  to 
muiam,  Dnke  of  GLouceiter,  the  only  one  of 


children  who  survived  iniancy, 
and  he  died  in  ITOD  at  the  age  of  eleven- 
Anne  gradually  become  complately  estronged 
from  the  king  and  queen,  and  a  party,  of 
which  the  Churchills  were  the  heads,  was 
formed  about  her  in  opposition,  and  came  to 
be  known  as  the  "  Princess  Party."  One  of 
the  point*  this  party  constantly  pressed  for- 
ward was  an  iDcreasa  in  Anne's  income.  In 
16S1,  Anne's  estrangement  from  the  king 
weml  «o  far  that  abe  wrote  a  letter  to  James 
II.,  begging  bis  forgiveness.  On  the  dis- 
grace of  Uarlborough,  in  1BB2,  Anne  quar- 
relled with  her  sister,  ihe  queen:  her  guard 
of  honour  was  taken  from  her,  and  she  was 
treated  with  injudicious  coldness  and  disre- 
spect. After  the  death  of  S^ry  a  formal 
reconciliation  was  made,  throngh  the  media- 
tion of  Somera,  but  there  was  little  friendship 
on  either  aide.  Anne  resided  at  St.  James^ 
Palace  dnring  the  remainder  of  William's 
reign,  with  some  of  the  state  befitting  the 
heiresa  to  the  throne. 

With  tbe  death  of  William,  Anne  became 
queen,  and  reigned  over  England  during  a 
period  of  twelve  years  crowded  with  important 
events,  and  singularly  distinguished  by 
iHustrious  man.  The  earlier  portion  ot 
the  period  is  that  in  which  the  influence 
of  tJie  Marlboronghs  prevailed;  in  the 
second  that  of  their  opponents  was  pre- 
dominant By  the  year  1702  the  Tories, 
Godotpbin,  fiottingham,  Normanby,  and 
Pembroke,  had  supplanted  the  great  Whig 
ministers,  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  Revolution  settlement.  The  war  was 
entered  upon  with  vigour,  under  Qm  auspices 
ot  Marlborough  and  OodoIjJiin ;  a  com- 
mitsion  was  appointed  to  draw  up  terms  of 
onion  between  England  and  Scotland ;  and 
the  union  of  the  two  rival  East  India  Com- 
paniea  accomplished.  The  chief  military 
events  of  the  year  were  the  capture  of  Tenloo, 
Rntemond,  and  Li^ge,  and  the  expedition 
against  Vigo  Bay.  In  1 703  violent  opposition 
was  offered  in  the  Scotch  Parliament  to  tlie 
Union  scheme.  The  Uethnen  Treaty  was 
concluded  with  Portugal.  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  for  the  augmentation  of  tbe  livinga 
of  tbe  poorer  clergy,  was  instituted.  Next 
veai  some  changes  occurred  in  the  miniatry. 
'The  High  Tories,  Nottingham,  Jeraey,  and 
Spyniour,  who  thwarted  Marlborough's  war 
polioy.  were  dismissed,  and  their  places  sup- 

Slied  by  tiie  Moderate  Tories,  Harley  and  St. 
ohn.  In  July  Gibraltar  was  captured,  and 
Marlborough  won  the  great  battle  of  Blen- 
heim in  August.  An  attempt  to  tack  the 
Occasional  Conformity  Act  to  the  I^nd 
Toe  Rill  was  defeated  in  the  Commons. 
The  Aylesbury  election  case  threatened  a 
permanent  breach  between  the  two  bodiex  of 
the  Legislature.  In  1705,  Peterborough,  in 
Spain,  captured  Rarcelona,  and  established 
the  authority  of  Charles  II.  in  Catalonia  and 
Valencia.    Commissioners  were  appointed  by 
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the  Sixitch  PailUment  to  diacnn  the  tenna 
of  the  Union  in  London.  It  was  graduall]' 
becoming  evident  that  Marlborough  would 
hATH  to  rely  on  a.  Whig  ministry.  In  1706 
the  chief  event  waa  the  conaummation  of  the 
Union  with  Bcotiand.  Tha  Uboura  o(  the 
comminion  lasted  thivn^h  the  year,  and  the 
royal  assent  was  given  in  March  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  UarlborooKh  gained  the  battle 
of  EamiUieii,  thereby  driving  the  French  from 
the  Netherlands;  but  in  Spain  ChorUa  II. 
had  to  evacuate  Madrid.  Mrs.  Hill  now 
began  to  supplant  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
in  the  royal  fsvaur,  and  the  influence  of 
Harley  conunenced  to  be  appiedable.  He 
instituted  a  series  of  intrigues  in  company 
with  St.  John,  with  a  view  to  drive  the 
Whig  miniatera  from  ofGce.  Meanwhile, 
I^ois  had  made  ofiera  tor  pence,  which 
were  rejected.  In  the  following  year, 
Hurley's  intrigues,  which  took  the  form  of  an 
attack  on  the  naval  administration,  were  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  forced  to  reaign.  On  the 
failure  of  a  compoeite  minittry,  the  Whig- 
junto  came  into  power.  The  military  events 
of  the  year  were  mifortunate.  In  Spain  the 
allies  were  utterly  dofuated  at  Almiiiira ;  nor 
was  Eugene's  attack  on  Toulon  succeutol. 
In  1708  the  Prefender  made  an  unsucceaHful 
expedition  to  Scotland  ;  and  Marlborough,  in 
Flanders,  gained  agieot  victory  at  Oudenaxde. 
The  queen  suffered  great  grid  from  the  loss 
of  her  husband,  to  whom  ahe  waa  sincerely 
attached.  Meanwhile,  it  was  evident  that 
the  Whig  ministry  was  insecure.  Once 
more  Louis  offered  to  treat.  Hia  terms  were 
rejected ;  and  Marlborough  won  a  bloody 
victory  at  MalpUquet.  In  1710  iinpOTtant 
chan^  took  place  at  home.  Mrs.  Uill,  now 
Mrs.  Masham,  had  completely  lupplanted  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  the  royal  favour. 
The  nation  was  weary  of  the  war ;  and  the 
injndiciona  proeecntion  of  Dr.  -SacheverBll  by 
the  Whig  miniatiy  prodnced  a  violent  outcry 
against  them.  Sunderland  and  Oodolphin 
were  dismissed,  and  Hnrley  was  entniated 
with  the  formation  of  a  Tory  ministry.  The 
conference  at  Qertmydenberg  resulted  in 
nothing.  In  Spain  the  allies  gained  victories 
at  Almenara  and  Saragosaa,  and  Charles  was 
once  more  eatablishod  in  Madrid ;  but  these 
results  were  neutralised  by  the  defeat  ot 
Stonhi^ie  at  Bribuega.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent  that  the  new  ministry  had  determined 
on  a  peace  pobcy,  and  that  some  of  them,  at 
all  events,  were  willing  that  the  Stuarto 
should  be  restored.  The  chief  event  at  home 
in  ITll  was  the  formation  ot  the  South  Sea, 
Company.  Harley,  now  ezreodingly  popular 
on  account  of  Ouiscard's  attempt  to  stab  him, 
rapidly  opened  negotiationa  for  peace.  Morl- 
borou|!:h'scampaigniQ  the  year  was  resultloas. 
On  hia  return  he  was  violently  attacked  in 
Parliament,  and  deprived  of  his  offices. 
Twelve  Dew  peers  were  created,  in  order 
to  "  swamp "  the  majority  in  the  House  ot 


Lords.  In  1713  Ormondewas  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  anny,  witli  instructions  to 
attempt  nolJiiiig.  The  oonf  arence  was  opened 
at  Utrecht,  and  the  terms  of  peace  were  laid 
before  the  House.  In  July  Ormonde  separated 
from  the  aUies.  Marlborough  quitted 
"     '      '  *    -~         iber,  and  remuned  abniad 


while,  the  failing  health  of  the  queen  made 
the  succession  question  open.  Harley  was 
evidently  unwilling  to  consent  to  a  return  ot 
the  Stuarts ;  but  no  auch  scruples  restrained 
St.  John,  now  Viscount  Bolingbroke.  The 
remodelling  ot  the  army  was  entrusted  t« 
Ormonde,  but  the  scheme  tailed  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  Harley  to  supply  the  necessary 
funds.  As  a  blind,  Bolingbroke  introduoed 
into  the  House  a  piopoeitiOQ  that  the  Pro- 
teatont  aucceaakm  was  in  no  danger.     The 


wise  caution  of  George,  and  by  the  evident 
dislike  of  the  queen  to  such  a  step.  Boling- 
broke now  saw  that  he  must  dnve  Harl^ 
from  office  ;  and  he  therefore  introduced  hia 
Schism  Bill,  which  Harley,  who  was  of  Low 
Church  principlea,  could  not  support.  He 
was  accordingly  dismissed.  Everything  WB* 
now  in  Bolingbroke'*  favour,  but  his  plans 
were  foiled  by  the  fatal  illness  of  the  qnem. 
As  she  lay  on  her  death-bed,  she  was  induced 
by  a  deputation  of  the  Council  to  enbust  tha 
liord  Treaaurer'a  staff  to  Shrewsbuiy.now  firm 
in  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 
There  is  considerable  reason,  nevertheless,  to 
believe  that  Anne  would  have  ctmsented  to 
her  brother's  laccesaiaa  to  the  throne  it  only 
he  would  have  changed  hia  religion. 

Anne  was  very  popular  with  the  nation, 
but  thia,  perhaps,  was  rather  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  waa  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  faults,  retained  a  strong  hold 
on  the  a^-mpathiea  ot  Englishmen,  than  to 
any  specml  merits  of  her  own.  She  was  a 
woman  of  somewhat  narrow  intellect,  vio- 
lent prejudices,  and  weak  judgment  Her 
strongest  political  pasnons  were  devoted 
attachment  to  tiie  Est&bliahed  Church,  and 
dislike  to  the  Whigs,  whom  she  regarded  as 
the  enemies  of  legitimacv  and  of  royalty 
itself ;  but,  except  when  her  prejudices  ana 
her  ,  obstinacy  were  roused,  she  had  htUe 
strength  of  will,  and  was  easily  led  by  her 
female  favourites-  While  she  was  under  the 
fascination  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
she  lent  herself  readily  to  the  great  schemes 
of  the  duke;  when,  subsequently,  the  in- 
fluence ot  Abigail  Hill  was  completely  estAb- 
lished  over  her,  she  allowed  herself  with  no 
less  willingness  to  countenance  the  project* 
of  Harley.  Of  taste  and  wit  she  hod  little, 
and  she  showed  scarcely  any  conception  ot 
the  great  intellectual  movement  which  has 
rendered  her  reign  an  illustrious  period  in 
English  literary  histoiy.     She  had,  nowevw. 
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J  qualities.  Her  private 
juv  wiw  ex6mpl^^  and  aicolleiit ;  she  yroA  a 
good  wife  and  a  dsioted  mother.  Her  long 
■nd  moch-tried  trieudship  with  her  haughty 
&Tinirite  WM,  at  any  rate,  a  teetjnuiiiy  of  the 
goodneat  of  her  heart  and  the  strength  of  her 
affectkma.  "  iican»  any  person,"  says  Lord 
Stanhope,  "  erer  endured  more  for  a  friend, 
or  from  a  friend."  As  applied  to  her  private 
chaiBCter,  at  least,  the  fMniliar  appellation  ot 
"  good "  Qaeea  Anne  is,  perhapa,  not  onde- 
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second  wife  of 
1636),  was  the 
dao^ter  of  t)ir  Thomas  Boleyn,  who  msjried 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daoghter  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  Bhe  was  in  her  youth  taken 
by  hor  father  to  the  French  court,  hut  re- 
tamed  in  1&22.  She  is  descrihed  as  a  little 
lirely  brunette,  with  long  black  hair  and 
beantifol  eyes.  She  was  the  object  of  much 
dirtation  in  Uie  English  eoort,  and  Henry 
Ttll.,  beginning  from  idle  gullantry,  ad- 
Tanoed  to  an  uncontrollable  passion  for  her. 
Honoora  and  emolomenta  were  showered 
upon  her  fatlier.  At  lost,  in  1627,  Henry 
Vm.  reaolved  to  divorce  Catherine  that  he 
might  marry  Anne,  whom  he  lodged  magnifi- 
cently in  his  palace.  The  momentous  pro- 
oeedings  to  obtain  a  divorce  were  entrusted  to 
Uu  cluirge  of  Wolsey,  and  when,  in  lfi29,  his 
failDTO  was  manifest,  his  fall  rapidly  followed. 
Henry  VIII.  still  paimied  his  eSorla  to  obtain 
a  divorce,  and  meanwhile  went  about  the 
conntiy  in  company  with  Anne  Boleyn.  This 
created  much  indignation  amongst  the  people. 
and  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Xing  and  Anne 
Bol«yn  was  generally  regarded  as  dishononr- 
able.  The  vacillation  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 
had  lasted  too  long  for  his  flnnneas  to  be  suc- 
ojaful;  when,  at  the  end  of  1633,  he  iasoed  a 
brie^  bidding  Henry  to  take  back  Catherine, 
and  forbidding  him  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn, 
RtDry  Till,  had  gone  too  far  to  retrace  his 
Btepg.  On  Jan.  25,  1633,  he  was  privately 
mimed,  and  the  new  AnJibishop  (Cranmnr) 
pmuHmced  his  divorce  from  Catherine.    The 


marriage  with  Anne  was  then  avowed,  and 
confirmed  by  the  archbishop,  and  the  new 
queen  was  crowned  in  Juna.  On  Sept.  7  she 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Elisabeth.  But  Anne 
Boleyn  had  buta  Inrief  enjoymentof  the  posi- 
tion for  which  she  had  waited  so  long.  On 
January  Tth,  1636,  Catharine  of  Aragon  died, 
and  Anne  Boleyn  could  not  conceal  her  delight. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  brought  into  the  world 
a  dead  child,  to  the  king's  great  disappoint- 
ment, as  he  wished  for  a  mole  heir.  He  looked 
on  Anne's  conduct  with  suspicion.  Tha  ligbt- 
heartedness  and  brilliancy  which  had  Once 
attracted  him  now  seemed  to  be  culpable 
frivolity.  On  May-dav  the  king  abruptly 
left  some  games  at  which  he  was  present 
with  the  queen,  and  on  the  next  day  Anne 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  charge 
of  treason  and  adultery.  Her  brother,  Lc^ 
Bochford,  Sir  Henry  Norria,  Smeaton  a 
musician,  and  Brereton  and  Weston,  gentle- 
men of  the  bedchamber,  were  ajpprehended  as 
her  accomplices.  Smeaton  and  Norris  made 
some  confeeaiona  of  guilt,  but  it  is  hard  to 
estimate  how  far  they  were  true.  That  Anne 
was  frivolous,  and  had  behaved  with  some 
indecorum,  may  be  admitted;  but  opinions 
must  continue  to  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  her 
guilt.  She  was  arraigned  before  a  commission 
of  twenty-seven  peers,  presided  over  by  the 
Buke  of  Norfolk.  The  evidence  of  the  con- 
fessions was  r^arded  asBofficiant  for  her  con- 
demnation. Oranmer  was  induced  to  doclore 
her  marriage  null  and  void,  and  on  Hay  19, 
1636,  Anne  Boleyn  was  beheaded. 

Caittidar  nf  Stall  F-f-rt  vf  Stmn  nil.,  wHh 
Mr.  Brewer's  Introd.  to  vol.  li. ;  Froode,  Hiat. 
ef  Bug. :  BtrloUwd,  Um  of  Vu  Owtu  tf 
AitUwl,  vol.  It.  i  Iiln«ard,HM.i/A><i.,vaLv. 

IM-C] 
Anne,  Diuohtib  of  Edward  IV.  (6. 1476, 
d.  161 1),  was  married  in  1496  to  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  by  whom 
she  had  one  son,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Anna,  DAtrOKTkn  op  Riobjuu>,  1>i<kb  d* 
Yoke  Id.  1476),  was  married  first  to  Henry 
Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter  (q.v.),  from  whom 
she  was  divorced,  and  secoooly  hi  Sir  Thomas 
St  Leger. 

Ann«  Verills,  Quun  (b.  1464,  d.  use), 
wife  of  Biohard  III., was  the  younger  daughter 
of  Richard  Neville,  the  great  Earl  of  War- 
wick. In  1470  she  was  betrothed  (though  it 
is  doubtful  whether  she  was  actually  married) 
to  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  VI. 
After  his  death  at  Tewkesbury,  in  1471,  she 
was  sought  in  marriage  by  Richard,  then 
Duke  01  Olouceeter-  Clsjence,  who  had 
married  her  sister  Isabel,  strongly  opposed  the 
match,  and  disguised  her  as  a  cookmaid  ;  but 
she  was  discorered  by  Richard,  married  to 
him  in  1473,  and  bore  him  a  eon  in  1474.  In 
1483  she  was  crowned  queen  with  Richard. 
In  14S4  her  young  son  died,  "an  unhappy 
death,"  according  to  the  Continuator  ot  the 
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CroyUmd  CkfonicU ;   and  the  qaeeo  did  not 
loDg;  BorviTe  liim,  dying  on  March  16,  14S6. 

B^l.uid  Bolinihsdi  Strickluid,  QuMU  dT  ling.' 
il.  378.  [M.  C] 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  Qdssn  (b.  13ST,  d. 


1382.  Her  aveet  and  guntle  diapoaitioii 
earned  for  her  the  title  of  "  Good  Queen 
Anne,"  and  her  influence  Bsema  to  have  had 
same  effect  in  mltigatiag  the  violence  and 
disorder  of  her  husband's  reign.  It  ie  said 
thit  the  cruel  repriaaU  taken  on  the  Kentish 
rovoltere  were  diBContiniied  at  her  inter- 
uosaion;  and  that  the  quarrel  betweeo  the 
king-  and  the  citizens  of  London,  which  eul- 
ininated  in  the  riot  of  1392,  was  healed  by 
her  mediation.  In  one  instance  only  doei  her 
influence  appear  to  have  been  bud.  She  took 
un  active  part  in  attempting  to  bring  about 
the  divorce  of  the  king's  favourite,  Da  Vere, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  from  his  wife,  who  was  con- 
nected with  several  of  the  great  noble 
families,  in  order  that  lie  might  marry  one 
of  her  Qerman  ladies,  "  the  landgiavine," 
as  Froissart  calls  her.  Anne  of  Bohemiu 
was  said  to  be  well  versed  in  the  Bible,  and 
to  have  read  it  in  a  Bohemian  or  Ger- 
inan  version;  and  she  and  her  attendiLnta, 
JCnglish  and  Bohemian,  looted  with  con- 
aldemble  favour  on  Wiclif  and  his  followers. 
The  proscriptions  of  the  "  mercileaa "  Piu-- 
]  lament  of  1386  were  specially  directed 
Hgainat  the  queen's  attendants,  and  King 
Richard  afterwards  declared,  at  the  trial  of 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  (see  Slatt  Trial;  vol.  i.) 
that  the  qaeen  was  three  hours  on  her  knees 
before  the  earl,  pleading  with  tears  for  the  life 
of  John  Calverley,  one  of  her  eaquires.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  connectioo  between 
England  and  Bohemia,  brought  about  by 
Anne'a  marria^,  must  have  done  much  to 
make  the  writings  of  Wiclif  better  known  on 
the  Continent,  and  especially  in  Germany. 

'Walslnahun,  UM.  An^lie.,  U.U,  110, 1S3,  An.  i 

StrioklaDd,  Qmwh  </  lEniland,  L  SSI.  «q  t  t  -i 

Anite  of  Bnr^midy  (i.  U32)  was  the 

daughter  of  John  Sana  Peur  and  sister  of 
Pliilip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  She 
was  married  in  1123  to  John,  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford (q.v.). 

Anno  of  ClevaB,QDBKii  {b.  leiT,  d.  1G57), 
fourth  wife  of  Uenry  VIII.,  vras  the  daughter 
of  John,  tliird  Duke  of  Clevee,  by  Marie, 
daughter  of  William,  Duke  of  jQlicb,  Berg, 
and  Kavensberg.  Anxious  to  secure  for  Eng- 
land the  goodwill  of  the  Schmalcaldio  League, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  after  the  death  of  Jane 
Seymour,  .proposed  to  Henry  an  alliance  with 
the  Qerman  Protestant  princes  by  means  of  a 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Clevee ;  and  the  kin^, 
who  was  greatly  pleased  with  a  portrait 
he  received  of  his  intended  bride,  willingly 
lent     himself     to     Cromwell's    proposilion. 


Landing  at  Detil  Dec  27,  1639,  Anne  pro- 
ceeded to  Rochester,  where  Henry  fint  saw 
her.  Her  person,  however,  failed  altogoUier 
t«  come  up  to  the  expectations  he  had 
formed  from  her  portrait.  He  called  a 
council  to  consider  if  there  was  any  possi- 
bility of  getting  out  of  the  marriage  en- 
gagement to  her  without  involving  himself 
in  a  quarrel  with  her  family.  A  sort  of  prior 
contiict  between  Anne  and  Francis,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  J'Orraiue,  was,  however,  the  only 
respectable  objci'tian  to  the  marriage  that 
could  be  raised ;  and  this,  when  named  to  the 
Duke  of  Cleves's  ambuasudors,  was  completely 
disposed  of  by  an  ofFer  on  their  part  to  pro- 
duce a  formal  renunciation  of  the  contract. 
Henry  was  therefore  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  distasteful  marriage,  which  was  celebrated 
at  Grcenwitih  on  January  6,  154D.  For  a 
time  Henry  was  able  t^  treat  bis  queen  with 
a  fair  show  of  respect :  but  after  the  execution 
of  Cromwell,  the  original  proposer  of  the 
marriage,  he  sought  no  longer  to  conceal  bis 
feeling  of  aversion  for  her.  The  marriage 
was  finally  annulled,  and  the  decision 
to  that  effect  duly  ratiEed  by  Parliament, 
on  three  grounds,  viz.  (1)  that  she  had  bean 
previously  contracted  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine ; 
(2)  that  ha,  Henry,  had  not  inwardly  given  hia 
consent^  (3)  that  the  marriage  had  never  been 
consummated.  As  some  consolation  to  Anne 
for  this  loss  of  position,  it  was  arraogod  that 
she  should  be  treated  as  an  adopted  aister,  and 
that  she  should  enjoy  the  honouTsof  precedence 
next  to  tbe  quoen  and  the  king's  daught«r. 
These  terms,  and  the  further  promise  of  an 
annual  aottlement  of  £3,000,  procured  Anne's 
willing  assent  to  tbe  proposed  divorce.  She 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  England, 
where  she  died  at  her  palace  of  Chelsea,  July 
le,  1667-  By  ftneen  Mary's  orders  her  fune- 
ral was  solemnised  in  Weatmioster  Abbey 
with  regal  splendour. 


Anne  of  Donmark,  Qdebn  {b.  \hl6,d. 

1619).  wife  of  James  VI.  of  Sootlandand  I.  of 
England,  was  the  second  daaghtor of  Frederick 
II.,  King  of  Denmark,  and  was  marriod  to 
James  in  1589.  She  seems  to  have  been  at 
one  time  a  strong  Roman  Catholic,  and  at  her 
coronation  as  Queen  of  England  refused  to 
receive  the  sacrament  accord  in  i^  to  the  rites  of 
the  English  Church.  But  she  took  little  part 
in  politics,  and  the  Koman  Catholic  party 
nuickly  found  it  was  useless  to  hope  for  any- 
tJiing  from  her.  With  the  exception  of 
some  occasional  interference  in  the  cause 
nf  a  favourite,  aha  Beems  to  hare  contented 
herself  with  entertaining  the  king  and  hia 
courtiers  with  balls  and  masques.  Bhe  was 
never  on  very  good  terms  with  her  husband, 
and  took  great  delight  in  making  him  jealona 
ind  exposing  faim  to  ridicule.  She  is  reported 
to  have  been  o    --"-—  "-'" — ' 


1  rather  intimato  terms  botii 

D,Biiu.d,Goo'^le 


with  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  was  ttsiassi[Uit«d 

(it  it  suggested  with  the  king's  oonnivance) 
l:^  the  £aTl  of  Uantley,  aoi  with  Alexander 
Kuthven,  biolher  of  the  Eul  of  Gowrie,  who 


that  is  rocordad 
Sir  Waller  Haleigh's  life.  Her  charactar  has 
been  very  diifereatly  represented,  but  perhaps 
Hume's  estimatu,  that  she  was  "  a  woman 
loninent  neither  for  her  vices  nor  her  virtueB," 
n  the  whole  the  fairest 


StricUiDd,   Qy«nj  of  Xng. ,-  J 
On  Sturtj ,-  JLlhn,  Court  0/  Jamt 


AnUMler  Cue,  The  (1T«3),  arose  out 
of  a  disputed  cUim  to  the  honouTB  and  estates 
of  the  Anglesey  peerage.  Soon  after  the 
asnunption  of  the  title  by  Richard,  sixth  earl, 
James  Anneslej',  who  prvfeesed  U  be  the  son 
of  Lord  Altham,  elder  broUier  of  the  earl, 
laid  claim  to  the  title  and  estatee.  The 
cUimant,  who  was  popularly  known  as  "  the 
unfortuiiate  young  nobleman,"  stated  Uiat  he 
had  been  kidnappfd  in  infancy  by  his  uncle's 
orders  and  sent  to  the  American  colonies. 
On  November  11,  1743,  he  commenced  an 
action  against  his  uncle  in  the  Irish  Court  of 
Exchequer.  The  result  of  the  trial  (which 
was  Bud  to  have  beeo  the  longest  known  up  to 
that  time)  was  that  he  gained  a  verdict,  but 
made  no  further  effort  to  obtain  his  title.  On 
the  death  of  Richard,  sixth  earl,  in  ITSl,  the 
right  of  his  son  Arthur  to  succeed  him  waa 
disputed.  The  Irish  House  of  Lords  conflnned 
his  title.  The  English  House  of  Lords,  how. 
erer,  held  that  the  earldom  of  Anglesey  had 
expiiod  with  the  hther  of  this  nobleman, 
who,  however,  continued  to  sit  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  as  Viscount  A'alentia,  and  was 
sDbsequoitly  created  Eart  of  Mountmorris. 
SUltTnuk.xvlLIlW,  " 


Ann—lT**  CwM  (ITie)  produced  an 
important  constitutional  dispute  between  the 
l^gliah  and  the  Irish  Houses  of  Lords.  A 
suit  for  the  possession  of  certain  lands  in 
Rildare,  between  Hester  Sherlock  and  Maurice 
Anneolay,  bad  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
latter  by  the  Irish  Court  of  Exchequer.  On 
appeal,  the  Irish  Bouse  of  Lords  reversed  the 
decision.  This  might  have  been  considered 
final :  bat  Annealey  appealed  to  the  English 
House  of  Lords,  who  aOirmed  the  judgnient 
of   the   Court    of    Excheqi 


the  Sheriff  of  Kildors  refused  to  execute 
Ha  was  thereupon  fined  £1,200,  and  brought 
Ilia  case  beforo  the  Irish  Hooae  of  Lords. 
Uiat  body  resolved,  after  taking  the  opinions 
of  the  judges,  that  the  final  right  of  appeal 
frMn  the  Irish  courts  lay  with  them,  and 
exdeni  the  Barona  of  the  Exchequer  into 
enatody  for  acting  on  the  decision  of  the 
EnffHsn  Boose.  The  latter,  however,  caused 
a  Bill  to  be  brought  in  (which  passed  by  a 
majority  of  6S),  aaseiting  the  iofenor  poution 


of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  and  depriving 

it  of  bU  appellant  jurisdiction  whatsoever. 
This  Ac*  was  a  mere  atretth  of  power,  for  the 
Irish  Lords  had  frequently  oiitertained  both 
writs  of  error  and  appeals  in  equity. 

FarUaiHiUiii'ir  Hut.,  lii.  eii;  Hallun,  Conil. 
Hu(.,  v.,  chap.  xviiL  j  Leckj,  Hul.  0/  kng.,  ii. 

Annnillsi  are  certain  sums  of  money 
paid  yearly,  and  are  charged  upon  the  person 
or  personi^  estate  of  the  individual  from  whom 
they  are  due.  If  an  annuity  ia  charged 
upon  reel  estate  it  is  called  a  rent  charge, 
liefore  the  reign  of  Anne  the  annuibes 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  crown  as 
a  rewani  for  servicea  performed,  or  for  other 
reasons,  bad  been  rhm^ed  upon  the  heredi- 
tary revenues,  and  it  had  been  held  that  the 
king  bad  power,  in  law,  to  bind  his  succcsaoni. 
On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  an  Act  was 
passed  to  restrain  the  alienation  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  heredilarj'  revenues  for  a  longer 
ptriod  than  the  life  of  the  reigning  sovereign ; 
so  that  it  became  the  practice  to  re-grant 
annnities  and  pensions  at  the  beginning 
of  a  freeh  reign.  On  the  eatablishment  of  a 
civil  list  under  George  III.,  government 
annuities  were  charged  on  it  instead  of  on 
the  heradiCary  revenues  ;  and  the  indiscrimi- 
nate granting  of  penaions  by  the  crown  was 
checked  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1782,  the  Innh 
annuities  being  regulated  in  1793.  and  the 
Scotch  in  1810.  In  1837  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  grant  pensions  was  restricted  to 
£1,200  a  year,  and  to  "such  persons  as  have 
just  claims  on  the  roysl  beneficraice."  The 
system  of  granting  annuities  as  a  political 
Inibs,  which  had  been  much  in  favour 
under  the  Btuaris.  was  done  away  with  in 
I70G,  when  holders  of  government  annuities 
were  declared  incapable  of  sitting  iu  Parlia- 
ment, though  the  Act  was  occasionally  evaded 
by  the  granting  of  secret  pensiona.  Tho  Bya- 
tem  of  raising  govemtnent  loans  by  means  of 
annuities  began  in  1692,  when  the  '>  Million 
Act''  empowered  the  laising  of  that  sum  for 
the  cipenseB  of  the  French  war  by  means  of 
a  tontine  annuity,  and  several  similar  statutes 
were  paaeed  during  the  war  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  During  the  Austrian  Succession  and 
Seven  Years'  Wars,  government  annuiliee  wore 
frequently  granted  by  way  of  bonus  or  pre- 
mium to  the  subscribers  of  government  loans. 
In  1773  a  measure  was  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  under  the  auspices  of 
Burke,  to  enable  the  working  classes  to 
invest  their  savings  in  the  purchase 
of  deferred  annuttiea,  but  it  was  rejected 
by  the  Lords.  In  1779  the  government 
was  authorised  to  raise  £7,000,000  b>-  an- 
nuity. "The  government  of  tiiat  period," 
says   Hr,   Walford,   "  was   driven   to  great 


ity  Acta  v^ere  passi 
generally  accompanied  by  a  l'>tt«tv."    ^*^ 
were  paMed  on  the  subject  in  ISo^  {ill,  ''^^ 
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1853 1  the  list  named,  besidea  consolidating 
and  uneodiog  the  l&w  on  govemmeiit  Mumi- 
tiea,  inaugnrated  ttie  s^em  of  gruitmg 
annnitiefl  for  ftmall  unountf  tlireugh  the 
mecUnm  of  Saving!  Banks. 

HVi  Aw''  Hut- :  VaUofd'i  liinmtea  Cycle- 
tpmAia  KmWlxu  ma  elabontA  Kid  ovluuartlTe 
■rtlalfl,  ambimaliw  both  pnbUo  and  prlnX«  an- 
DoitlM.  SUtateatW.  fH.,  0.3:  teOeo.  lU., 
0.  IS;  48  Quo.  nL,  a.l«J:16BBdl7Viot,o.lS. 
[8,  J.  L.] 

*«MiM,Ht  {;>  ifiaa,  J  iiOB),ATohbi£hop 
of  Cantarborj,  wubomatornearAoata.  Hia 
father,  a  ybmbI  of  Ukurienne,  mu  a  man  of 
«ome  wealth  and  position,  bat  of  nnthrifty 
habits  and  Tiolent  temper.  When  ovij  fifteen 
Anoelm  ardontly  desired  to  enter  the  mouastio 
life,  but  hii  fBthCT  ivtmed  hi*  connnt.  A 
severe  illness  did  not  soften  the  old  man,  and 
when  his  mother's  death  removed  the  last 
harrierto  the  tathar'H  tyranny,  AnsBlm  cToaaed 
the  Alps  with  a  dngle  attendant  to  seek  a 
oarMr  and  escape  Mb  father's  oppression.  He 
■pant  three  years  in  Biirgnndy ,  and  vas  theaca 
attracted  to  Normandy.  After  a  sojoom  at 
AviBnoheB,  where  Lanfranc  had  oooe  taught, 
Anselm  removed  to  Bee,  now  flourishing 
under  lAofranc  as  prior.  After  a  seven  coarse 
of  study  and  disoipline  he  took  the  vows,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven.  Three  years  later  he  was 
etected  prior  on  Lanfranc  removing  to  Cuan. 
Uis  adoiinistration  made  Bee  inferior  only  to 
Clony  in  general  repute  and  superior  to  it  in 
learning.  Not  only  did  Bee  turn  out  great 
scholars. but  Anaelm  infused  a  high  iotallsctual 
tone  into  the  whole  monastery.  He  now  pub- 
lished his  famous  J^otlogitn  and  Jttmobigion, 
and  in  LOTS,  whan  Herlwin  died,  was  made 
abbot.  This  ofSce  led  to  seveiaJ  viiila  to  Eng- 
land, to  look  after  the  estates  Bee  bad  obtained 
fr^  the  Conqueror.  These  visits  made  him 
widelyknown  among  all  classes  of  Englishmen. 
He  renewed  his  connection  with  Lan£anc,now 
archbishop,  became  a«]uainted  with  Eadmer 
of  Canterbury,  his  future  biographer,  and 
established  cordial  relations  with  Earl  Hugh 
of  Cheater,  He  had  a  good  wcotl  to  say  fitr 
English  saints  like  Alphege  when  Lanfranc 
denied  their  claims  to  martyrdom.  Lanfianc 
died  in  1089,  and  everyone  recognised  in 
Anselm  the  one  man  who  could,  as  at  Bee, 
cootinne  Lanfranc's  work  and  keep  William 
II.  in  check.  But  William  kept  the  see  vai^nt 
four  years,  to  secure,  with  the  rich  temporali- 
ties, freedom  from  unpleasant  advice.  ^1092 
Aoselm  again  visited  England,  very  unwil- 
lingly, lest  be  should  be  aroused  of  ambition, 
but  overoome  at  last  by  the  importunity  for 
spiritual  consolation  of  Earl  Hugh,  now 
very  ilL  Anselm  was  stiU  in  England  when 
a  sodden  illneBS  stirred  Rufus's  sluggish  con- 
science, and  be  resolved  to  atone  for  his  past 
crimee  by  making  the  Abbot  of  Bee  arch- 
bishop. Anselm  was  almost  dragged  before 
the  aick  king's  bed,  and  after  a  show  of  reeis- 
tance,  Indicroua  if  not  rinoere,  waa  positively 


forced  to  accept  the  office.  But  if  archbishop 
he  would  maintain  all  the  ri^ts  of  his  church. 
Only  on  William's  promisa  to  resign  the  tem- 
poralities, to  listen  to  Ansalm'sadvice  in  thing* 
spiritual,  and  to  acknowledgeUiban  II.  instead 
of  the  imperial  anti-Pope  Clement,  did  he 
submittoconsecratioafDec  4,1093).  William 
soon  recovered,  relapsed  into  his  old  ways, 
and  quarrelled  with  Anselm.  Anselm'a  pre- 
sent of  SOO  marks  was  scomtully  rejected  as 
inadequate.  His  desire  for  the  convocation 
of  a  council  to  check  the  tide  of  profligacy 
and  profanity  was  equally  ooheededT  At  last 
William's  refusal  to  acknowledge  Urban,  or 
to  allow  Anselm  to  go  to  Bome  to  receive  the 
pallium  from  that  Pope,  led  to  a  definite  rup- 
ture. The  Great  Council  of  Eockingham  failed 
to  make  Anselm  give  way  to  WUliam;  but 
the  king  ended  the  dispate  himself  by  secretly 
acknowledging  Urban,  and  getting  from  him 
Anselm'a  palliam.  The  fresh  difficulty  of 
Anselm's  refusal  to  accept  it  from  W  hands 
was  got  over  by  his  taking  it  himself  Dom  the 
high  altar  of  his  cathedjaL  But  within  a 
year  William  brought  him  before  the  Curia 
Regis  on  a  charge  of  inadeqoately  fulfilling 
his  feudal  obligations  ia  uia  Welah  wai. 
Anselm  now  appealed  to  the  Pope,  wrung 
from  Bufus  a  licence  to  travel,  Hnd  left  Eng- 
land in  October,  1097.  William  at  onoe  seind 
on  the  estates  of  his  see.  At  Bome,  *n«al»i 
soon  found  that  Urban,  though  very  friendly, 
was  too  wary  to  quarrel  with  the  TJ^ngl'" 
king.  While  in  Italy  be  took  port  in  two 
councils.  At  Bari  he  defended  the  double 
Procaasion  against  the  Omeks.  At  the 
Lataran  he  shared  in  excommunicating  all 
coDoemed  with  the  sin  of  lay  investiture. 
Tired  of  fruitlesa  waiting,  Anselm  left  Italy 
in  the  early  summer  of  1099.  and  lived  chiefly 
at  Lyons,  till  William's  deeOi  and  Heoi^'  ■ 
need  of  friends  recalled  him  from  exile.  But 
though  Henry  had  urged  Anselm's  immediate 
return,  he  required  him  before  long  to  renew 
his  homage,  and  be  again  "invested"  with 
his  archbubopric  Thus  the  investiture  con- 
test at  laEt  crossed  ovm  into  England,  but 
was  conducted  in  a  spirit  different  from  that 

THan  . 

insisted  on  prerogative  and  precedent ;  but 
king  and  prelate  always  treated  eaeJi  other 
with  the  utmost  courtesy.  An  agreement  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Pope  led  only  to  Pafc 
cbal  II.'s  strong  support  of  Anselm ;  and  as 
Henry  would  not  give  way,  the  primate  went 
into  exile  a  second  time,  in  1103.  Ia  llOS 
Anselm  felt  compelled  to  threaten  excom- 
munication, but  bis  ultimatum  led  to  ao  inter> 
view  and  reconciliation  with  Henry,  when 
the  famous  compromise  was  devised  which 
half  a  generation  later  was  accepted  at  Worms 
by  Pope  and  Emperor.  In  1 106  Anselm 
returned.  He  gave  canonical  oonsecration  to 
the  bishops  irregularly  appointed  dnring  the 
rapture,  and  efficiently  aided  Henry  against 
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He  found  time  to  compom 
B  traatus  m  ths  Agteemeat  of  Grace  and 
PndeBtiiiatioa  with  Free  WiU.  He  died 
April  21,  1109,  Kged  eeventy-ali,  and  ww 
bmied  Qcxt  to  LAufianc  at  Canterbiiiy.  Not 
till  the  sod  ol  the  Mteenth  century  did 
he  receive  foimal  amonisation  from  the 
wont  of  popes,  Alexander  VI. ;  but  long 
before  tbia  Dante  had  placod  him  in  paradiee 
among  the  gTeat«at  suints  of  Chrietendom. 
Anoehn'a  persoDsl  character  was  lofty  and 
pare.  Bnt  the  aaint  in  private  life  waJi  also 
a  chnrchman  and  a  politician  of  high  rank, 
the  mcoeaBtul  govenior  of  i 
gmiler  see,  and  the  author 
oompromiee.  He  represented  the  highest 
ideal!  of  mediuvnl  Chnetendom.  Hii  contest 
with  William  and  Henry  waj  to  him  a 
itnigsle  for  principle  and  divjae  law  against 
mere  force  and  worldlineia.  That  itinvolved 
the  auboidiDation  of  budding  nationality  to 
dying  cosmopolitanism,  the  subjection  of  the 
date  to  a  spiritual  tyranny  as  ruthlesa  as  that 
of  William,  could  not  be  seen  by  Anaelm. 

Aa  the  precnnor  of  at  least  one  lide  of 
M^laatic  philoBophy,  Anselm  has  an  equal 
claim  to  fame.  Although  hia  unsystematic  tren- 
titea  became  nndnly  neglected  when  brought 
into  competition  with  the  vast  and  methodical 
ti&ctatea  of  the  later  schoolmen,  he,  more 
than  anyone  else,  gave  that  impulse  to  justify 
Scripture  and  the  Chnrch  by  reason  and 
dialectic,  which  wm  the  dominant  idea  of  the 
most  characteristio  school  of  medieeval  philo- 
m^J.  In  the  MoHolngieH,  he  triel  to 
"  elicit  from  the  necesrity  of  reason,  without 
the  aid  of  Scriptore,  the  idea  of  Ood  and  the 
real  foundation  of  it,"  by  recourse  to  the 
Platonic  theory  of  "  ideas,"  as  expressed  by 
Ht  Augustine.  In  the  Fnuhgian  ha  por- 
Boea  the  sunD  line  still  further,  and  anti- 
cipates  Dearartes'  famous  principle  "  that  the 
idea  of  Ood  in  the  human  mind  necessarily 
involves  the  reality  of  that  idea."  His  Our 
Dntm  Bimo  attempts  to  establish  a  logical 
and  rational  theory  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
has  profoundly  inflaenced  all  Bubsequent 
speciuabon  on  that  subject.  His  cmde 
realism  passed  away  with  the  advent  of  more 
•ystematic  tfainlriug,  but  the  impolse  he  gave 
remained  permanent. 

Tie  beet  editions  of  Anaslm'a  worki  an  tbose 
oT  DoD  GaberoD  (Farii.  lt7S)  and  Mifns 
(Patntofio  Omu  CmpMu).  Oar  Sni  Smu 
bis  bmn  tTBuIatad  Into  EncUah  (Oltold.  VSSSh 
and  the  IfiiMltaiM  and  PnalotiiM  Into  Freoeh, 
with  oommtata.  In  Bomdiitb'B  BaNmolunu 
CkrWn  (FailB,  IBI!).  Bome  ot  ths  ICtdilii 
fawrabeiB  dons  into  Bngllih'bT  Dr.  Possr. 

EadaMfa  Fila  ituMlaii  and  Hlrinia  VoiHlla 
(^laUd  la  Migaa,  Patnlsf..  V.  UB)  ue  oar  great 
■mvAHfl  fnr  thv  pATSoasl  and  political  career  of 
r  IMS  hti  hlstotT  is  tke  Urtorr  of 


•  csMial  u 
e  taOa  and 


foracBB  b«  sot 

„ T  tbe  period.     Thaj 

flabontalT  worked  up  la  Hr. 
rnanuB  iritUam  Ki^ul.  Dean  Chorch'a 
«iM  JmIh  Is  tlie  bSBt  gsosal  anuDnt  of  Mm 
jB  BaclUi,  better  than  that  in  Dean  Book'B 


LlHgqf  Oi  JroUiiihspiiif  Caattrlniri.  Clinidi'fl 
prahoa  anuinerBteB  the  ohief  modan  works  on 
An^iwn  pTofesBor  Hbbob's  Jiuc^  vdb  Oin^iir- 
bsrv  ia  foil  and  Carrol.  ProlAaaor  Pnnck'a 
won  Is  ahortw  and  mora  UMacn.  H.  Charist 
da  lUmBiat'B  Snat  .^hIbu  di  Caatwb^  Is  o( 
eraat  ImBortano*.  Than  an  O&M  BeoRcats  br 
kOhlsrSaiaaet,  and  Hootalembart.  Analabo- 
iMe,  tbOBSliDat  allogetbsT  BSIishatacT,  W*  baa 
bean  pnWwwd  (lewjbr  Xi.  X.  Sole. 

[T.  F.  T.] 
,    Gbokob,    1st    Babon    (b.  1697, 


Samptkxrt,  and  during  the  t 
following  years  sailed  onder  Admiral 
Byng  in  tbe  Meditenanean.  In  1724 
he  attained  the  rank  of  post  ~  captain. 
He  visited  South  Carolina,  and  founded 
the  town  of  Anson  (1738).  In  1740  he  was 
despatched  with  six  Tessels  to  sail  round  Cape 
Horn  and  rife  the  shores  of  Pern.  Beset  by 
terrible  storms,  he  appointed  the  island  of 
Juan  Femandea  as  a  rendezvous  for  his  ships. 
Next  scurvy  broke  out.  Tbe  vessels  at  leneth 
arrived  at  the  island,  except  the  Wagtr,  which 
was  wrecked.  Tbe  Spanish  fleet  sent  to 
attack  them  was  driven  back  into  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  catch  the 
Spanish  treasure  ship,  Anson  Kiled  westward 
from  America  with  tbe  Cmturian,  his  sole 
remaining  ship,  and  arrived  at  Spithead  in 
June,  1744.  after  an  absence  of  three  years 
and  nine  months,  during  which  he  had  cir- 
camnavigated  the  globe.  He  was  at  once 
appointed  liear-Admiral  of  the  Blue  and 
Ctanmiaaioner  of  the  Admiralty.  In  1746 
he  was  made  Vioe-AdmiraL  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  commanded  the  Channel 
squadron,  and  defeBt«d  De  la  Jonquil  off 
Cape  Finisterre.  For  this  exploit  he  wa« 
raised  to  the  peerage.  In  1749  he  became 
Vice -Admiral  at  Great  Britain,  and  in 
1761  First  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty. 
He  commanded  at  the  descent  on  Cher- 
bourg in  ITfiS.  Anson's  talents  were  of  a 
intber  mediocre  Order,  and  scarcely  bore  a 
proportion  to  the  honours  and  success  he 
attained.  He  was  dull  and  somewhat  un- 
ready in  business,  so  that  it  was  said  of  him 
after  his  famous  expedition  that  he  had  been 
round  the  world  but  never  in  it.  He  was, 
however,  a  man  o^  great  courage,  coolness, 
and  detenninatiOQ. 

WaldsErnvs.  Utmoin;  Jtuon'i  Fovofi,  ecrnk- 
pUed  bfaa  bia  papan  soon  nJtot  his  retim  in 
l7U.  and  freqnentlj  renrintedi  D.  L.  FdtvIb, 
Sit^li  CirrumnaviffWori,  1874. 

AiUlb^tlier,  Sia  Rorbbt  [b.  1798,  d. 
1809],  was  quartenuaster-fifeQeral  to  SirKalph 
Aberoromby's  army  in  Egjpt,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1800.  In  IS08  he  went  to  Portngal 
wi^  the  reinfon«ments  for  Sir  Arthur  Wei- 
leeley'a  division,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Vimiera,  in  command  of  a  brigade.  In 
the  Bubsequent  campaign  of  this  year  he  oom- 
manded  tbe  rear-guard  of  Sir  Jc^  Moore'a 
army  dorii^  the  retreat.  He  died  ot  exhans- 
tion  and  f^igue,  brooght  on  by  his  ezsitiana 
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during  the  campaign,  the  day  after  the  army 
arrived  at  Coruima,  and  was  buried  at  that 
city  by  the  side  of  bu  commandeT. 
M^^er,  FdiiMklur  War. 

Anti  -  Com  •  liaw  Lengve.     [Couh 

Ant^ruo,  the  meet  impottant  of  the 
Leewaralslnnda,  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1493.  In  1932  an  Euithsh  settlement  was 
founded  in  the  islaud  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner, 
a  further  influx  of  colonista  from  Brituin 
taklna;  place  in  1663,  in  which  year  a  grant  of 
the  island  woa  made  to  LiOrdWilloughby.  In 
1668  it  was  ravaged  by  a  French  eipeditioo 
from  Haitinique,  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Breda, 
in  the  same  year,  wu  formally  ceded  to  Britain. 
In  1710  an  insurrection  caused  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  governor,  GoloncI  Park,  took 
place,  and  the  ^vemor  whs  slain ;  in  1T37  a 
proposed  rebellion  of  Iho  negroeB  vas  crushed 
before  it  came  to  anything.  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  in  1834  was  i^ectod 
without  any  of  the  disturbencea  which  took 
place  in  Jamaica.  In  1B71  Antigua  became 
part  of  the  Federation  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  ia  the  residence  of  the  govemor-in- chief  ; 
even  before  that  date  it  was  a  repreaenlative 
colony,  its  aSsirs  being  administered  by  a 
governor,  a  legislative  council  nominated  by 
the  crown,  and  ao  elective  legislative  aHem- 
bly  of  fourteen  members. 

B.r       -    -       — 

Anti-JaOoUll,  The,  was  a  magazine 
established  in  Nov.,  1797,  and  brought  out 
weekly  until  the  foUowinft  July,  under  the 
editorship  of  William  Gifford.  The  object 
of  the  paper  was  mainly  political,  being  in- 
tended to  satirise  the  Jacobin  principles  of 
the  Fox  section  of  the  Whigs.  The  most 
distinguished  of  its  contributors  were  John 
Huokham  Frers  and  Oeorge  Canning,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  the  author  of  the  cele- 
bnited  story  of  the  "  Needy  Knife  Grinder." 
Though  ita  object  was  political,  it  contained 
much  parody  of  the  literature  of  the  day, 
espociall)-  of  Southey  and  Darvrin,  both  of 
whom  atforded  fertile  subjects  for  Canning's 
wit.  The  Anli-Jacobin  as  at  first  projected 
hail  bat  a  short  life.  The  first  number  was 
published  Nov.  20,  1797,  and  the  last  on  July 
9  in  Che  following  year.  It  was,  however, 
continued  on  a  new  plan,  with  less  of  a  political 
and  more  of  a  literary  character,  imhl  1818. 
Some  of  the  papers  that  appeared  in  it  have 
frequently  been  reprinted. 


Antrua,  Albxakdhk  HAcnoKNitL,  3bd 
Eakc  of  {i.  1616,  d.  1696),  was  a  Roman 
Catholio,  and  an  active  supporter  in  Ireland 
of  James  II.  after  the  Revolution.  He  was 
sent  with  1,200  men  to  occupy  Londonderry, 
hot  the   inhabitants  thut  the  gates  in  his 


face,  and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  U 
Coleiaine.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyua  his 
cavahy  tied,  without  striking  a  blow,  befoie 
the  enemy.  Lord  Antrim  was  attainted  of 
high  treasoQ,  but  was  subsequently  included 
in  the  proviaiona  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick, 
and  his  honours  and  ostatee  were  restored  to 
him. 

AutnniT  RufDAL  Macdohnell,  Masqiiis 
or  (if.  16S2),  was  employed  in  IGt  1  to  gain  ovor 
the  Irish  army,  and  be  greatly  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  Catholics.  Thougb  a  Catholio 
and  a  CavoUer,  he  was  eager  to  fight  the  Ulster 
rebels,  and  offered  his  aid  to  Monroe,  who. 
however,  treacherously  seized  him,  and  kept 
him  a  prisoner  for  eight  months,  when  ho 
escaped,  joined  Owen  O^Neil,  and  became  one 
of  the  Kilkenny  Council,  pretending  that  he 
would  bring  10,000  men  over  to  England. 
The  1,£00  men  nnder  Kolkitto  who  joined 
MontrOBeinlOMweroBcnt  byhim.  Clarendon 
says  of  him  that  he  was  a  narrow-minded  and 
vain  man.  and  aspired  to  supplant  Ormondest 
a  commander,  though  wholly  unfit  for  the  post. 
Clanncloii,  Hill.  (/  On  BtMlion.-  Fronds, 
Xng.  in  trilaiuL 

AntWWT.  Thb  Suhrbnosr  of  (1706), 
was  an  important  advantage  for  the  allies 
in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The 
town  was  the  key  to  the  Scheldt  fortreues, 
and  in  fact  commanded  the  whole  ol  Brabant 
and  West  Flanders.  "  It  might  otherwise 
he  described,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  "  as  repre- 
senting in  enlargement  the  relation  of  its  own 
citadel  to  the  minor  fortified  works  attached 
to  its  walls,  since  it  was  the  centre  of  converg- 
ence to  a  group  of  fortified  towns  bound  to  it 
by  an  apparatus  of  dykes  and  canals."  Marl- 
borough was  BO  convinced  of  its  importancn 
that  he  termed  his  plans  against  it  "  the 
great  design."  The  fortress  had  previously 
been  occupied  by  BoufHcrs,  who  had  driven 
Opdom  from  it.  After  the  battle  of  Kamillies, 
Codogon  WHS  sent  to  summon  the  tawn. 
Uarlborough  awaited  the  news  with  anxiety, 
as  a  siege  would  cause  great  delay.  The  in- 
habitants were,  however,  to  a  man  in  favour 
of  their  now  ling,  and  the  French  were  there* 
fore  compelled  to  give  up  the  town.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  war  i! 
hands  of  the  allies. 


Being 

court  and 


he  became  regent  of  Nngpore,  in  conseqiien 
of  the  idiotcy  of  the  heir,  Faaswajee.  Beii 
opposed  by  a  powerful  faction  in  the 
Ecnana,  he  turned  to  the  English,  and  a  sub- 
sidiary treaty  was  concluded  May  27,  1816, 
which  provided  that  a  foree  of  6,000  infantry, 
ralry,  togetbar  with  the 
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An  (< 

due  proportioa  of  artillery,  ihoald  be  subai- 
dind  by  the  Kagpore  state  at  an  expense  of 
uren  lacs  knd  a  tuiU  per  aoDum  ;  and  that  tho 
njah  should  engage  in  no  forei)(n  negotiation 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  BritiHh  govern- 
ment. On  Feb.  1,  1817,  Pasawnjee  was  atran- 
^led  by  order  of  Appa  Sahib,  who  immediately 
mounted  the  throae  with  the  tiUa  of  Madajee 
Bbonalah.  Anxious  to  be  freed  from  de- 
pendeace,  he  eotored  into  the  Hahratta 
wnfodaiBcy  againat  the  Eagliah,  while  pro- 
feanng  the  most  inviolable  attachment  to  the 
latter.  On  bearing  of  the  attack  mode  on 
Mr.  Elpbinatone  fay  Bajee  Rao  on  Not.  S, 
be  inveighed  against  Buch  perfidy  in  very 
strong  terms,  though  at  the  same  time  he  was 
preparing  bis  resources  for  a  treacherous 
attack  on  the  English  residency.  This 
actually  took  place  soon  after,  and  was 
followed  by  the  gallaiit  defence  of  the  Tula- 
boldee  hi  lis  by  the  British  against  the 
foroea  of  the  rajah,  which  terminated  in  his 
oomplele  defeat.  On  Dec.  IS  the  Reaidant 
vaa  able  to  require  the  rajah  to  aurrender 
at  diacretion,  on  the  understanding  that  his 
throne  would  be  restored  to  hira.  He  waa 
reatored  to  his  dignities  Jan.  S,  ISIS;  but 
again  proving  treacherous,  waa  once  more 
dethroned,  and  died  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty 
of  Bnnjeet  Singh. 

KiU.  Hul.  t^  Tsdis  (WnaoB-a  «d.),  vttU.  oh. 

Apppml  of  TrMWon.    (T&kasuk.] 
Appaals  to  Bonie.    [PArAci.] 

Avpailluits,  or  Zordfl  Appellant, 

wu  the  name  given  to  the  noblea  who 
in  1387  "  agnaled"  of  treason  Bichard  II. 'a 
miniatera.  Da  Vere,  Neville,  Da  la  Pole, 
Trefilian,  and  Brember.-  When  it  wa«  known 
that  the  king,  with  the  aid  of  his  supporters 
in  vationii  parts  of  the  country  and  the  citizens 
of  London,  was  athimpting  to  resume  the  full 
eserciae  of  his  authority,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  the  commiiaion  forced  on 
him  the  previous  year,  the  Duke  of  Olouceater, 
with  a,  iarge  body  of  troops,  marched  to 
Ixmdon,  and  compelled  him  (Nov.  IT)  lo 
e  a  petition  of   complaint  against  the 


n>5^    counsellora.     On  this   pnx^eding 

Sod.     The  Appellants  eihibi 

mpeachment  in  the  Parii 


immediatelv  Sod.  The  Appellants  eihjbitcd 
the  hill  of  impeachment  in  the  Parliament 
which  met  in  Feb.,  138S,  and,  in  apite  of  the 
pTOtoEta  of  the  judgea,  it  was  carried.  Three 
of  the  miniatera  had  already  eacaped  from 
the  Idngdom ;  bat  Tresilian  and  Brember 
were  arrested  and  pnt  te  death.  The  Appel- 
hiita  were  fire  in  nnmber  —  the  Dnke  of 
GloDCMler.  and  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Notting- 
ham, WarwEck.  and  AmndeL  [Richahd  II. ; 
ULODCZaTEB,  Thoius,  Ddkb  orT] 

ApvallAta  Jnriadiotiaii  is  "tbe  ju- 
riadiation  exercised  by  a  court  of  juitice  at 
'tiw  inatanca  of  a  peiaon  oompluning  of  the 


deciaion  of  another  court  called,  in  reference 
te  tiie  court  of  appeal,  the  court  below."  Be- 
fore the  Noiman  Conquest  no  suit  could  bo 
carried  to  a  higher  tribunal  until  it  had  been 
Urat  beard  in  the  Hundred  Court;  thence 
an  appeal  lay  te  the  Shire  Moot,  and  thence 
to  the  witenagemot,  which  waji  the  final  court 
of  appeal.  Under  the  Normgn  kings,  appeals 
were  decided  in  the  Curia  Regis ;  while  the  ap- 
peal from  the  ordinary  law  courts  under  Henry 
II.  lay  to  the  sovereign  as  the  source  of 
justice,  and  to  the  Cimcitiim  Ordinariutn.  By 
degrees,  however,  petitiona  for  redress  were 
addreaaed  to  the  Chancellor  rather  than  the 
king;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  constituted  as  a  Court 
of  Equity,  but  not  of  appeal.  The  Qmaliom 
Ordinerium  (and  not  the  Commmu  Ctrnfiliiim) 
was  for  long  the  only  court  of  appeal ;  by 
degrees  its  appellate  jurisdiction  passed  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  whose  power  to  hear 
common  law  appeals  has  never  been  quea- 
tioned.  In  16fil,  however,  in  tbe  famous 
case  of  Shirley  v,  Fogg,  the  Commons  denied 
that  the  Lords  could  hear  appeals  from 
equity;  but  Uiia  right,  first  aasartad  iu  the 
reign  of  Charlea  I.,  baa  never  been  attacked 
aince.  In  1369,  the  Court  of  £xehtgvtr 
Ghamitr  was  created  aa  an  intermediate 
court  of  appeal  between  the  Common  Law 
Courts  and  the  House  of  Lords;  the  powera 
of  this  court  were  extended  in  l&So,  and 
reoonstitutod  in  1831.  Under  Henry  VIII., 
appeals  irom  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to 
Rome  were  forbidden  under  the  penalty  of 
prffimunire,  and  appeals  from  the  arch* 
bishops'  courts  were  declared  to  lie  to  the 
king  in  Chancery,  who  was  to  appoint  Lardt 
DiitgaUt  of  Apptalt  to  hear  appeals  from  the 
Admiralty,  ecolosiaatical,  and  baronial  courts. 
In  1832  this  appellate  jurisdiction  waa  trana- 
ferred  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  By  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature Act  (36  &.  37  Vict.,  c.  60)  of  1B73,  the 
appellate  functions  of  this  committee,  and  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  High  Court  of  Appeal  conetituted 
by  Uiat  Act,  with  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
all  courta  of  common  law  and  equity,  and 
from  the  Palatine  Courts  of  Durham  and  Lan- 
caster. The  final  appeal  waa  still  left  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  [CHAKceaT;  ExcHsauSB 
Chahbbr;  Lords,  Houaa  or."] 

Baeves,  Hi'it.  e/  Kag.  law ,-   Stephen,  Com- 
mmtari*,-  H. Broam. Caul.  HM.  rp  a  p  n 

Ap^mtifiMI  >re  personi  bound  by  in- 
dentures to  serve  a  master  for  a  certain 
period,  receiving  in  return  for  their  services 
niiuntenance  and  instruction  in  their  master's 
craft.  The  system  of  apprentic««hip  in 
Engbind  ia  of  very  ancient  date,  and  probably 
was  instituted  as  early  as  the  trade  gilds 
themselves.  In  medisrsl  timet  the  principle 
of  combination  amongst  members  of  one 
trade    was    nnivenally    lecogniaed,  and   in 
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f  the  company 
ciafL  This  freedom  vaa  obtained  by  Berrmg 
an  apprenticeahip  of  lo  nuuny  yean ;  and  at 
the  numlier  of  apprenticea  irhldi  eacii  master 
wtM  allowed  to  take  was  luuaUy  limited,  a 
material  check  was  placed  upon  the  Dumhart 
of  those  who  were  privileged  to  exereiM  each 
tivde.  Although  the  ayatem  of  apprentioe- 
ship  eiieted  in  Englaiid  from  about  the 
twelfth  century,  and  ia  occasioiially  referred 
to  in  Acts  of  ParHament  (>./.,  12  Sioh.  II., 
c  3),  it  waa  not  until  1663  that  the  &mous 
Statute  of  Apprantioee  wm  passed.  B^  thii 
Act  no  person  wai  allowed  to  exercite  a 
trade  onleas  he  had  preTiouEly  aerrod  a 
■even  yeftre'  apprenticHihip  to  it,  though 
the  restriction  did  not,  of  couise,  affect 
ttadea  which  were  established  in  England 
after  the  paaaing  of  the  statute.  This  Act 
WHS  speedily  found  very  burdensome,  and, 
although  it  was  held  to  apply  only  to  towns, 
it  was  repealed  in  18I«  on  the  raoommen- 
dation  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  some  reservations  were,  however, 
made  "  in  favour  of  the  customs  and  by-laws 
of  the  city  of  Londpn  and  of  other  citlaB, 
and  of  oorpomtianB  and  companiea  lawfully 
constituted."  In  1601  it  was  enacted  that 
the  0  vol  seers  of  a  parish  mlR'ht  bind  paaper 
children  as  apprentioee  until  their  twenty- 
fourth  year,  but  in  1728  the  age  was  reduced 
to  twenty-one.  In  1846  an  Act  was  passed 
which  regulated  the  binding  of  boys  appren- 
ticed on  board  vessels,  such  ^ys  to  be  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen.  The  terms 
of  ^prenticeehip  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
were  much  leas  than  in  Engtai^,  varying 
from  five  to  three  years,  and  in  ScotlaniC 
says  Adam  Smith,  "  the  corporation  laws  are 
less  oppressive  than  in  any  part  of  Europe." 
Apprenticeahip,  though  not  now  necessary, 
except  in  a  few  cases  (as  that  of  aolimtors 
and  the  like],  is  frequently  entered  into  by 
contract,  the  master  being  m  all  cases  bound 
to  provide  necessary  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging.  The  apprentices  of  the  Elizabethan 
and  Stuart  periods  were  usually  the  sons  of 
yeomen  or  tradesmen,  and,  being  forbidden 

'" "--   ggnteei  rapier,  carried  a  stout 

Hence  the  cry  when  an  uproar 
t  "  'Prentices !  clubs ! ' '  From 
the  Ume  of  the  Tiidors  the  apprentices  oE 
London  were  the  special  "cluunpions  of  mer- 
cantile jealousy  arrayed  against  aristocratic 
arrogHnce;  and  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  London  riot,  until  thay  ware  finally  the 
conquerors  at  Horston  Moor  oud  Noseby." 

XscpharKin,  AnnaiM  iifamintn*.iii.i*i.syT. 
[L.  C.  S.] 

Apiffoprifttion  of  SnppIiM.     The 

successive  maxims,  the  enforcement  of  which 
finally  secured  to  the  Commons  the  com- 
plete oontrol  of  taxation,  were:  (I)  that  the 
t^liament  alone  could  grant  supplies,  and 


bat  or  club. 


(2)  tliat  their  petitions  f 
answered  before  supplies  should  be  granted  : 

(3)  that  the  li^t  to  grant  includes  tiie  right 
to  decide  the  appropriation  of  the  giant  for 
definite  purposes,  and  to  demand  the  audit  of 
its  expenditure.  The  Parliament  of  the  six- 
teenth century  saw  the  two  former  of  these 
claims  oonslAntly  evaded  by  the  arbitrary  or 
underhand  action  of  the  crown.  They  began 
also  to  see  that  the  way  to  counteract  this,  and  to 
counteract  at  the  same  time  the  eitntvagunce 
or  dishonesty  of  tlie  minister  of  the  crown,  was 
by  putting  in  force  the  third  claim.  This  had 
been  suggested  in  the  early  strugglae  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  as  in  1237,  when  the 
crown  ofiered  to  allow  a  committee  of  the 
Great  Council  to  supervise  the  expenditure  of 
the  grant  than  asked  tor.  The  plan  comes 
forward  again  in  1262  and  in  1266 :  its  im- 
portance, however,  was  not  yet  realised.  No 
doubt  under  Edward  I.  it  was  felt  to  be 
enough  that  Parliament  alone  should  make 
gnmla,  while  under  Edward  III.,  Parliament 
advanced  to  the  principle  of  redress  before 
supply;  yet  the  principle  of  appropriation  was, 
even  in  Qieee  reigns,  plainly  exhibited  in  the 
custom  of  explaining  to  the  country  in  the 
writ  of  summons  to  Parliament  what  the 
specific  purpose  was  of  the  grant  about  to  be 
demanded,  whether  for  a  French,  a  Welsh,  or 
a  Scotch  war,  or  for  defence  of  the  seas,  or 
for  protection  against  invasion.  Indeed, 
under  Edward  III.  the  grant  was  commonly 
stated  to  be  made  for  this  particular  purpose  : 
while  in  1377  the  giant  for  defence  cd  the 
seas  is  put  by  tha  Commons  into  the  hands 
of  the  London  dtizena,  Walworth  and  Phil- 

[pend;  and  in  1390  is  dearly  dis- 


thirty  ahillings  respectively  being  allotted  to 
tach,  out  of  the  forty  shillings  tax  on  eveij' 
sack  of  wool.  The  principle  thus  estabUshed 
was  fully  accepted  in  the  Lancaabian  reigns. 
Tonnage  and  poundage,  for  instance,  become 
the  recognised  appropriation  for  defence  of 
the  aeaa,  as  the  houaahoM  expanses  were  sup- 
posed to  be  provided  out  of  the  crown  lands ; 
and  Forteecue  wished  the  principle  (siried 
further,  so  that  the  crown  lands  should  be 
redeemed,  and  inalienably  set  apart  for  such 
extraordinary  expenses  as  embassies,  pensions, 
protection  against  invasion,  &c.  It  waa,  in 
fact,  the  increasing  poverty  of  the  crown  that 
directed  attention  to  the  distinction  of  Uio 
various  heads  of  expenditure,  and  the  need  of 
a  strict  system  of  appropriation  ;  and  it  was 
natural,  therefore,  tiiat  when  the  crown,  in 
Torkist  and  Tudor  hands,  became  wealthy 
as  well  as  despotic,  these  distinctions,  and  the 
appropriations  among  them,  should  be  lost 
sight  of.  Parliament  met  bot  rarely ;  ton. 
nage  and  poundage  were  granted  for  the 
king's  life :  benevolence*  filled  up  the  royal 
coffen,  already  enriched  by  fotfeitivea;  and 
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Dot  tOl  th»  Moga  of  Cbarlu  II.  u  tha  ooo- 
tnl  leBamsd  by  Uia  old  moani— -the  finrt  cue 
being  in  1666,  when  a  gnut  ira«  made  foi 
poipoM*  of  the  w&T  alone.  After  the  Raroln- 
uon,  miniiten  broufht  in  uiniuJ  eatimHtes 
of  the  luma  required  undei  different  heads; 
■nd  Fox'b  reoolution  in  1781  would  have 
effected  thia  etdll  more  completely,  by  nmlring 
it  illegal  to  issue  on;  mooeyi  not  sppropriated 
by  Pu-liament.  This  baa  now  become  a  con- 
l^tntiooal  rule,  and  in  the  annual  eatimBt«A 
the  mma  aaked  of  Parliameiit  are  BpedScally 
appropriated  to  their  aoTeral  purpoaea,  and 
the  Budget  voted  item  hy  item.  The  prin- 
ciple baa  been  completed  by  the  refonna 
onginatcd  by  Burke,  which  have  reduced  the 
Cinl  Liat  to  an  amount  Gxed  to  meet  tha  actual 
pemmal  and  rtiyal  espeaiiaa  of  the  aovereign, 
and  relieved  him  of  many  paymeuta  lor 
natioiud  objecta,  ao  that  Parliament  no  loog^ 
liaa  achedulee  of  crown  debt*  to  pay  oS  at 
inlervBJa,  and  its  atrict  righta  of  appropriation 
aow  extend  over  crown  expenaea  as  over  alt 
other  baada  of  public  expenditure. 

8<r  John  Portasona,  Ok  Uw  Jftnunhk  of  Xu- 
. ,_    T^.,  .,.,; \Oiwirt,Ftr- 

HLitorwa    oj 

[A.  U  8.] 

Aqublanca,  Pitib  or  (d.  ises),  waa 
coe  [9  tfae  aunieiroiu  foreign  eccleaiaati'.'S  who 
thronged  to  Sngland  in  Hen^  III. 'a  reign. 
In  124Q  he  -waa  made  Biahop  of  Hereford,  and 
*u  one  of  the  moat  obnozioua  toicJgn  ad- 
viaera  of  the  king.  Ha  waa  driven  trom  hia 
tea  by  the  barona  in  1263,  and  hia  gooda 
vara  aeqneatiated- 

AQniteUtSfTHiDucuT  of,  intbeaonthof 
France,  which  conipriaed  Guienne.  Perieueui, 
Limoges,  Auvergne,  Saintonge,  La  Marche, 
PoiUju  and  Gaacony,  beaidea  amaller  terri- 
toriea.  waa  first  brought  into  connection  with 
England  by  the  marriage  of  Hemy  IJ, 
viUi  Eleanor,  heircaa  of  the  last  Buke  of 
Aqnitaine.  John  loat  Poiton,  hut  the  rait  of 
the  province  remained  in  the  handa  of  the 
Eogliah  king.  By  the  Treaty  of  AbbevUle,  in 
IZsS.  Aquitaine  became  a  Set,  held  by  the 
Kiag  of  England  aa  a  raasal  of  tbe  f^ncb 
crown.  For  a  abort  while  in  Edward  I.'s 
nien,  Aquitaine  was  occupied  by  tbe  French ; 
and  ODo  of  tbe  chief  cauaee  of  tbe  war  with 
France  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  waa  the 
attempt  of  Philip  vT.  to  regain  poaaesaion  of 
the  duchy.  In  1360  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny 
once  more  secored  Aguitalne  to  the  English 
ting,  with  the  addition  of  Poiton,  but  not 
including  Auvergne.  But  the  renewal  of 
the  war  brought  defeats  and  loasea  on  the 
English,  with  the  reault  that  in  1374  nothing 
lamsined  to  them  of  Aquitaine  but  aome 
nnaU  pieces  of  territory  round  Bayonne  and 
Bordeaux.  Henry  V.  won  back  the  prorince, 
oaty  for  hia  son  to  loaa  everything ;  and  the 
final  result  of  the  Hiuidt«d  Yearr  War  was 


the  JnoorporatioD  of  Aqait&ine  into  tha 
French  liingdam. 

Tnmaaa,  Hutorisol  Biofraphf. 

Arabella  Stuart, LADi(».i577,ii.l616), 

was  the  daughter  of  tbe  Ekrl  of  Lennox, 
brother  of  Lord  Damley.  Iliua  Hhe  was  fliat 
cousin  to  Jamea  I.  and  great.graaddaughter  of 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  During 
her  early  life.  Queen  Elizabeth  often  spoke 
of  Arabella  aa  her  poasible  successor,  in  case 
Jamea  did  not  conduct  himself  according  to 
her  aatisf action:  and  though  on  Elizabeth's 
death  Jamea  I.  succeeded  to  the '  English 
crown  without  opposition,  there  were  aome 
who  niainlained  that  Arabella,  having  been 
bom  in  England,  had  a  better  title  to  the 
crown  than  Jamea,  who  waa  an  alien.  [Stuabt, 
FA1II1.Y  ov.]  One  of  the  objects  o(  the 
Main  Plot  would  aeem  to  l^ve  been  to 
depoae  Jamea  and  place  Arabella  on  the 
throne,  though  it  ia  very  improbable  that 
Aiabelia  heraelf  knew  an^-thing  of  the  deaigna 
of  the  conspirators.  She  continued  to  live  at 
oonrt  till  1610,  when,  contrary  to  the  king'a 
viahea,  she  privutely  marTird  Sir  William 
Seymour,  afterwards  Marquia  of  Hertfoul, 
and  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  branch  of  the 
royal  family.  Thia  union  of  two  poaaibla 
claimanta  to  the  throne  waa  regarded  by 
Jamea  with  great  apprehension ;  Seymour 
was  at  once  sent  to  Uie  Tower,  aud  Arabella 
confined  at  Lambeth,  to  be  ahortly  after 
conveyed  to  Durham.  While  on  her  way 
thither  she  managed  to  escape,  and  took  ship 
for  France,  her  hiubond  having  got  out  (tf 
tbe  Tower  and  fled  to  Oatend.  But  before 
Arabella  could  reach  Calais,  the  vaaael  waa 
captured,and  she  waa  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Her  reason  gave  way,  and  after  four  yoare' 
impriaonment  she  died.  Her  character  was 
remarkably  amiable,  aud  ahe  never  appears 
to  have  engaged  personally  in  the  intnguea 
carried  on  in  her  name. 

Shwrti,'  B.  B.  Oardlaai, 


^■T"*-"  is  a  division  of  British  Burmab, 
lying  along  the  eeutem  coast  of  the  Ba}'  of 
Bengal,  extending  from  Chittagong  to  CWpe 
Negiaia.  The  district  at  one  ^me  belonged 
to  the  Hogula,  and  waa  aubsequently  partly 
in  tbe  bands  of  the  Portuguese.  In  17S3  it 
waa  conquered  by  the  Burmese,  by  whom  it 
was  ceded  to  thu  English,  aa  a  result  of  ths 
flrat  Buimeae  War  in  1826. 
Anggn.  [Spain,  Selahohs  with.] 
Axagon,  Catheunb  of.  [Cathbrikb.] 
Arbathnot,  Johh,M.D.  (1. 1666,  d.  mi), 
author,  wit,  and  physician,  the  bod  of  a 
Scottiab  Episcopal  clerg}-man,  after  taking 
a  medical  degree  at  Aberdeen  University, 
came  to  London  in  search  of  a  fortune. 
He  acquired  some  literary  reputation  by  a 
criticiam   of   Dr.   Woodward's   AtcomU    of 
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lAe  Delugt,  and  TMa  of  Gruian,  Seman,  and 
Jneiih  Sttatura,  Wtightt,  and  Oaita,  a  irork 
of  considerabla  rctoarch.  Almat  1704  acci- 
dent tlirew  him  in  the  way  of  Princo  George 
of  Denmark,  Qneen  Anne's  hoBbaiid,  and 
he  became  the  queen's  phjucian,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  foremost  political 
writen  of  the  Toij  party.  In  1712  he 
wrot«  a  political  aUegfory,  Tka  Miitory  ef 
John  Bail,  which  Macaulay  calls  the  moat 
himlorolu  political  satire  in  our  Ungnage.  Ita 
object  was  to  throw  ridicule  on  Uie  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succeaaion,  and  he  reprasents 
John  Bull,  the  Englishman,  Nick  Frog,  the 
Frenchman,  and  Louis  Baboon  (Bourbon] ,  the 
Spaniard,  a^  tradeamen  squabbling  over  a 
lawsuit,  MarlhoroQgh  being  the  Attorney 
Hooua,  who  triea  to  prolong  the  contest.  Cta 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  Arbuthnot 
joined  Swift,  Pope,  and  other  Tory  men  ol 
letters,  in  founding  the  Scriblerua  Club,  the 
objectofwbich  waste  chastise  litorary  quacks. 
The  first  book  of  their  nncomjdoted  work, 
Tit  Ittmoiri  of  Xartitnu  Seriblirui,  was  un- 
doubtedly by  bis  pen,  and  it  is  a  very  fine 
piece  of  Ught  satire.  Arbuthnot  wrote  besides 
many  works  on  medical  aubjects,  which  had 
great  repntation  in  their  day. 

ArbotlUHrt,  Kinrillniiiof  Wm*$,  1770  g  Soott, 
LVtofSvlfi. 

AreU>Ifllu>pa.  The  territorial  eitent  of 
an  archbishop's  authority  ia  called  a  province, 
from  the  name  of  an  admioistrative  diriaion 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Archbishops  do  not 
form  an  order  apart  from  bishops.  An  arch- 
bishop in  England  has  a  bishop's  authority 
wlthm  bis  own  diocese,  and  is  also  chief  tn 
the  clergy,  and  has  power  to  oorrect  the 
faults  of  bishops  throughout  his  province. 
When,  in  697,  at  the  bidding  of  Gregory  the 
Oraat,  Augustine  was  on  his  way  to  England, 
he  leceiv^  episcopal  consecration  at  Arlea. 
The  design  of  Gregory  was  that  there  should 
be  two  metrt^litan  sees  in  England — at 
London  and  York — following  the  twofold 
division  of  tbe  Boman  province.  Angnstine, 
however,  dwelt  at  Canterbury,  which  thn4 
baoMoe  the  ae&t  of  the  lontham  metropolitan. 
England  was  not  lAolly  eonverted  from  Kent. 
DiHerent  misnons  nicceeded  at  varions  date*  in 
the  kingdoms  into  which  the  land  was  divided, 
and  in  ctnuaqaenoe  a  daiwer  nroM  from  lack 
of  nni^  ia  tbe  Church.  From  this  she  was 
saved  by  Archbishop  Theodore  (668 — S90). 
His  phm  waa  that  there  stmula  be  only 
one  archbishopric,  and  he  gathered  all  the 
bishops  together  in  one  synod.  After  his 
death  his  scheme  perished.  Pope  Qregorv's 
plan  was  revived  as  more  in  accordance  with 
national  feeling,  and  in  736  the  see  of  Tork 
was  made  an  archbishopric.  Offa,  King  of 
Herein,  similarly  attempted  to  give  expression 
to  the  brief  period  of  Mercian  supremacy 
by  setting  up  a  third  archbishoprio  at  Ijch- 
fleld,  which   latt«d  &om   787   tiU  803.    In 


of  Winchester,  applied  to  Pope  Innocent  II. 
to  oonrert  his  see  mto  an  arcbbishopria  and  rid 
him  of  the  authority  of  Canterbury,  but  did 
notobtain  his  object.  Before  the  Conquest 
the  archbishopric  of  York  was  below  that 
of  Cantsrbary  in  dignity.  In  1093  Thomas 
of  York  objected  to  the  title  of  Metropolitan 
of  Qreat  Britain  being  applied  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  objection  waa 
held  good.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  declared  to  be  Primate,  first  in  rank,  but 
York  was  and  is  also  a  metropolitan  see, 
though  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has 
the  title  of  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of 
all  England.  In  1119  Thurstan  of  York 
defeated  an  attempt  to  make  him  profess 
obedience  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cant^bury. 
The  Welsh  bishops  owned  the  authority  of 
Canterbury.  An  tmsuccesaful  attempt  was 
made  in  1199  to  restore  to  Bt  David's  the 
ardiiepiscopa]  dignity  which  it  bad  in  the 
time  of  the  British  Church.  Until  1162  the 
Irish  bishops  received  consecration  fram  the 
Ardibishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  in  the  twelfth 
century  his  authoritjr  in  Scotland  was  dis- 
puted by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  until,  in 
1188,  the  Scotch  CSiarch  was  mailo  imme- 
diately dependent  on  Rome.  The  Archbishop 
of  Caiiterbary  hod  a  kind  of  patriarchal  an- 
thority,  and  Archbishop  Anselm  was  greeted 
br  Pope  Urban  U.  as  the  Pope  and  Patriordi 
of  a  second  world.  His  pofdtion  in  the  state 
was  one  of  great  importance,  and  he  hsa  always 
stood  next  after  the  sovereign,  whom  it  is  Ida 
daty  to  crown.  The  right  oielecting  the  imih- 
bishojpa  pertains,  as  in  the  case  of  bislioiia,  to 
the  uiapters  of  their  churches.  The  dignity 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury  canaed  frequent 
intarferenoe  with  the  right  of  f 
Chapter  of  Christ  Church.  ' 
election  was  ola'  -"--■'---■ 
but  their  claini 
III.  The  crown  interfered  oftener  and  more 
directly  in  the  appointment  of  one  who  waa 
its  couititntional  adviser  tlian  in  tha  ca«e  of 
oOier  elections.  The  Pope  managed  in  many 
instances  to  secure  the  election  of  his  nominee. 
TTia  influence  was  insured  (1)  bacauaa  it  was 
held  nof^QSsary  that  the  archbishop*  should 
receive  from  him  the  poll,  an  ecclesiastical 
'  without  which  an  archbishop  did 
Tate  bishops ;  (2)  and  ber&nse  ^ 
biter  times)  the  Pope  also  gnnted  to  the 
arcbbishop  the  anthority  of  a  Ugalt.  The 
right  of  tbe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  the  legs  tine  commission  was  asserted 
by  Archbishop  Anselm,  and  finally  gained 
bj  Archbishop  Langbm  in  1291.  Tliis 
right  did  not  preclude  the  vistta  of  special 
legates  a  laltrt,  but  it  was  an  infringement  of 
it  to  grant  a  permanent  legntine  commission 
for  England  to  any  one  else,  as  in  the  case  of 
Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  tinoe 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  l^alta  natta. 
The  An^hishop  of  York  alao  had  the  poll. 
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■■d  from  kboat  1360  tha  legatiiLB 
Hw  pnmndal  jnriadictioa  of  the  arohbisliDpB 
vu  tiflrdsed  in  Iheir  Fnvinnal  Oato'tt.  The 
jndgv  of  the  Ptorindal  Court  of  Canterbury 
•m  the  OJieuU  Pritmipmi.  In  the  Court  s/ 
Anka,  80  called  because  held  in  St.  iiaxj 
le  Bov  (de  ..IreubDa},  the  D§aH  of  Arclitt 
eierciud  the  atchbidtop's  jurt«dictioD  over 
oeitaia  peculiais,  or  paiuhea  exempt  from  the 
anliitBrTe^Hmp&ljntudictioa.  As  the  ofBcwa 
of  Official  Principal  lUid  Dean  of  Arches  vere 
nanally  veated  in  the  nme  person,  the  Court 
and  Dean  of  Arches  came  to  be  inexactly 
^ken  of  as  if  they  aigniflad  the  oonrt  and 
judge  of  tbe  arcbbUhop's  prorindal  jurisdio- 
tiim.  Hie  final  appeal  from  this  court  lay, 
after  Oie  broach  wilh  Home,  to  a  body  called 
the  Bv*  Oimrt  o/mUsata  (2*  Henry  WUI., 
c  lei.  By  3  and  1  Wm.  IV.,  o.  41,  the 
appeUats  jurisdiction  □(  thia  court  vas  con- 
f«rrad  on  tha  Jiidieiai  CommUtit  of  the  Ptirf 
CtmoL  The  office  of  Official  Principsl,  both 
of  Quterbmy  and  York,  is  nov,  by  the  Public 
Wor^p  Re^slation  Act  (37  and  38  Viet.,  c. 
U),  oeigsd  in  that  of  a  Jod^  appointed  bj 
the  irekbiBbopa,  mbject  to  the  approral  of  tun 
HajeMr.  Thia  jod^  exercises  the  proTincial 
innadiotion  of  both  arohbiahops  as  the  Official 
Principatl  of  the  Arches  Conii  of  Cuiterbnry 
apd  the  ClMncery  Court  at  York.  The  aich- 
bidwps  ■mnmon  and  prasida  over  the  pro- 
•indal  aynoda  or  Comotmtiimi  (q.T.).  [Cor 
Ai«libidu>ps  of  Dublin,  St.  AndreVa,  &c,  w* 
laUH  Chubch  ;  8ooTi.un>,  Chvkuh  of.] 

Baddan  ud  Stnbba,  CotmeOt  owl  B«l.  Soni- 
mtttM  {lat»-71j:  fiada,  BM.  BedM. ;  bdnwr, 
HiH.  Nvt.  and  POa  ArtAm. :  T.  Btnbba.  Iftoru. 
ATtiiapiic.:  Hook,  I«*u  of  On  irelMilaivt  of 
Caiil«Aivf .-  PhUUinoTS,  Z«liii.  La/m :  Biiee, 
PiMia  WortUf;  and  sn.   tttpart  tf  IJu  Xiwal 

" •— —  ™  Macimlaitwtl  Oo^tlt,ig(a, 

[W.  H.1 


1381.— Wn.  Conrtsur- 
13»e.— Thus.  Fitiklu. 

Bogst  Wnlden. 

1U4.— HoiT*  ChlehalST. 
I4U.— Jolm  StuOonL 
JolmBjmp. 

-Tliog,  Boarohisr. 

-John  Morton. 

-Thos.  Cruimer. 

-Keginald  Pola. 
—MtXtbaw  Fvkir. 
— Bdmimd  Otjadal. 
—John  Whit jift. 
— Hlchrd.BBDoroft. 


USB.— PMliniu. 
eM.-CtmMM.  (Clud). 
e«9.— WIUril(dep.«7B| 


J.— «^itmi ,. 

llB«.~L«nll  BotUI. 
ins.— aeaflTdj-Ludhun 
IMS.— Wmltn  (Mhrd. 
un.— Wm.  Wtcikwan. 
JWS.— Johm  ^*«"*^" 
IXM.— Bern?  Sswnik. 
UDO.— Thai.  Corbrtdgs. 


-  Ma tthait  Button. 
-Thonui  Seeker. 
1768.— Fndcrick   Com- 


lSas.~Wiman  Boirier. 
IStg.— Jb.  Hid  SBBnar. 

ISoa.— Cbarlts   TboBM 

laea— AiS^iald  Ouap- 
b^Tait. 


1  Si!. —John  Thonsby. 
ISH-^UoBiT.  NerOle. 
U8&  — ThoDsi  AmBdol. 
Ua7.— Bobvt  WaUbr. 
UB8.— Hsnry  Scrap*. 


— Benn  Bo' 


1«0.-' 

ISOl.— TboDui  SsT^v. 
U«e.— Chiinphr.  Baln- 

brUn, 
l«4.-Tbo*rWoyv. 
U81.-Bd.Irta. 
lSU.-Babt.  Holeate. 
isas.— Nioholai  9«dh. 
ISOI.— Thonw  TOBIK. 


IflEK— Oao.  XoDtsiiBS. 


1748.— ItiomH  Bsnins. 
1747.— Msttbew  HaltOB. 
I7S7.— John  Ollbsrt. 


1M7.— Tboi.  KnwiSTe. 
lS80.-<lbulia  Thonas 

leeS.— WnT^hiuiuon. 


Sh  W.  Stabbs,  Stgiitnm  SosniM  JnilioaMiH, 
Otfonl,18g& 

Anbitoeta**.  in  England  there  ai« 
manr  remains  of  Uie  peoples  ivho  d«dt  in 
the  Und  b«(or»  the  cominf  of  the  Bomans. 
Tbo«e  remains  sn  chte6f  s^oldira],  and  Aow 
that  the  chief  object  of  attentioa  ma  tha 
erection  of  memorials  to  Oie  dead.  These 
pi^iiatork  ramaina  may  be  roughly  ctaisiSed 
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■be  ( 

u  (1)  numolillu,  single  stonM  atanding  np- 
right ;  (2)  crotnleRliB,  or  table  Btonaa,  con- 
Bsting  ot  one  krga  etaae  supported  by  othen, 
08  at  Kit'i  Cotj  House,  neitr  Maidstone ; 
(3)  stone  circles,  aa  at  Stoaahenge,  Avebury, 
and  Long  Meg  aud  lier  Daughters,  near 
PenriUi;  (4)  barrowg,  oblong  or  round, 
wbich  consult  of  moands  of  earth  containing 
■epulchraj.  cbamhers.  These  barrows  are 
Boattered  over  the  ooimtiy,  but  are  geoenilly 
to  be  found  on  moorUnd.  Besidee  these  ar« 
traces  of  lake  dwellings — honses  bailt  on 
wooden  pktforms  suppc^ted  by  ptlea  driven 
into  the  txtttom  of  lakes,  acceuible  by  planks 
from  the  mainland.  There  ars  also  traces  of 
sculptured  omameDta  on  boulders  of  stone, 
which  ore  especially  frequent  in  Northumber- 
land. There  are  also  earthworks  of  camps 
and  the  foundations  of  fortified  vlUages  to  bo 
found  in  many  places  amonget  the  hills. 

When  the  B^mans  oame  to  Britain  they 
brought  with  them  the  art  of  building  in 
stone.  Tbey  built  tovns  and  houses,  which, 
however,  were  all  destroyed,  though  the  sites 
of  Roman  viUas,  their  mosaic  pavements,  the 
hypocansts,  or  cellars  with  flues  to  warm  the 
house,  may  be  still  traced  in  many  plaoes. 
But  the  greatest  memorials  of  Soman  iiiiild- 
ing  are  their  military  works,  especially  the 
great  wall  extending  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Solway,  whose  course  may  atill  be  traced,  with 
its  military  stations  and  remains  of  build- 
ings outside,  llie  station  of  Hoasesteads, 
near  Hexham,  has  been  called  "the  English 
Pompeii."    After  the  departure  ofthe  Komans 


8  lived  in  villagee,  in  houses  built 
of  day,  or  wood,  or  wattles.  After  their 
conversion  to  ChnBtiBaity  they  began  to 
build  chut«hes,  of  oaken  planks,  sometimes 
covered  with  lead.  Btoiedict  Biacop,  a 
Northumbrian  thcgn,  went  over  to  Gaul  and 
brought  back  workmen,  who,  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century,  built  a  stone  church,  or 
boulica,  for  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth. 
Wilfrid  followed,  and  built  churches  at  York 
and  Hexham,  remains  of  which  may  still  be 
seen.  Still,  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
architecture  did  not  make  much  advance  in 
England.  Stone  towers  were  built  with 
wooden  navia,  and  the  remains  of  what  is 
called  Saxon  archileuture  are  few.  The  tower 
of  Earl's  Bart<]n  Church,  iu  Northamptonahirc, 
is  one  of  the  mo^it  important  examples. 

The  Normun  Conquest  gave  the  signal  for 
a  great  age  of  ecclPBUstical  architecture  in 
England.  Vast  cathodrale  were  built  in  the 
maaaive,  round-arched  style  which  had  gra- 
dually develops  from  the  Roman  construc- 
tions, and  which  is  known  aa  Komanesque 
or  Norman.  Of  thin  style,  very  striking 
qtecimens  are  the  cathedral  of  Norwich, 
PoterboroUBh,  and  Ely,  and  Malmesbury 
Abbey.  The  cathcdrBl  of  Durham  shows  an 
attempt  at  emancipation  from  the  teaditions 


of  the  Norman  hmlders.  The  introdnottOD 
of  the  pointed  arch,  which  was  probably  first 
employed  in  rebuilding  the  east  end  of 
Canterbury  CathediaJ  after  the  fim  in  1174, 
made  a  great  change  in  architeotunU  oon- 
struotion.  The  activity  in  the  way  of  church 
building  in  the  north,  as  shown  iu  the  York- 
shire abbeys,  still  further  developed  an 
English  style  of  architecture,  which  first  made 
itself  manifest  in  Lincohi  Cathedral  (1200), 
and  Salisbury  (1220— 1268).  This  style,  which 
is  known  as  the  Early  English,  is  remarkable 
for  its  lancet  windows,  which  are  either  single 
or  grouped  in  graceful  designs.  The  increase 
of  the  use  of  painted  glass  as  a  necasssry  part 
of  oharch  decoration  led  to  an  adoption  of 
French  principles  and  the  introduction  of 
geometrical  tracery,  which  marked  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  11.  Tbs  Angei  Choir  at  Lincoln, 
the  abbeys  of  Tintem  and  Gainsborough, 
and  the  chapel  of  Aferton  College,  OzfOTd, 
may  be  given  ss  examples  of  the  progress  o( 
this  geometrical  style.  It  lasted,  however, 
hut  a  short  time ;  the  restlassnesB  which 
mariied  the  reign  of  Edward  Itl.  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  desira  for  new  inventions,  and 
geometrical  tracery  gave  way  to  flowing  or 
curvilineal  tracery  of  the  style  that  is  ct^led 
Decorated,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  Carlisle  CathedmL  It  would  seem  that  the 
vagaries  of  the  Decorated  style  awakened  a 
reaction.  In  the  flowing  tracery  strength  and 
construction  were  alike  lost  sight  of,  till  the 
Perpendicular  style  was  bailed  with  delight 
as  being  sounder.  This  style  was  first  made 
popular  by  William  of  Wykehajn,  in  his  build- 
ings at  Winchester  and  at  Oxford,  and  pra- 
vajled  for  above  a  century,  during  the  four- 
teenth and  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  centuries. 
Its  cbaracteristiCB  were  a  stem  regard  to  the 
needs  of  construction.  Straight  lines  ran 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  window, 
which  WHS  regarded  as  moiely  a  frame  for 
painted  glass.  Regularity  and  proportion 
were  everywhere  insisted  upon,  and  fancy  was 
no  longer  allowed  a  place.  The  chapel  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  is  a  good  example 
of  the  Perpendicular  style,  but  there  are 
many  instances  to  be  found  in  eveiy  locality 
of  a  style  which  was  so  long  in  use. 

The  development  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture was  the  chief  feature  of  this  period. 
England  produced  no  great  municipal  build- 
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as  that  which  fostered  the 
doveJopmect  of  municipal  architecture  on  the 
Continent.  The  dwellings  of  the  barons  were 
military  fortresses,  and  were  at  first  reproduc- 
tions of  the  castlia  of  Normandy,  Castlf-build- 
ing,  however,  soon  became  an  eminently  Eng- 
lish art.  The  massive  keeps  of  the  Norman 
castles  were  surrounded  by  curtain  wslls  con- 
necting one  tower  with  another,  and  wesvinc 
the  whole  pile  into  a  strong  and  picturesque 
mass  of   buildings.      In  t^  reigna  of  the 
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EdwtiTdB  these  castles  assumed  their  largest 
prapottiana,  and  their  remAins  axe  to  be  seen 
most  cleerlf  oa  the  Welsh  snd  Hoottish 
marches.  Bome  may  be  traced  in  rains, 
others  hare  been  altered  into  modem  dwell- 
ings, but  still  retain  many  of  their  ancient 
feotnres.  The  castles  o{  Ahiwick,  Berkeley, 
Chepstow,  Kenilworth,  Wnrwick,  Koohoetor, 
and  vCindsor  are  among;at  the  most  striking 
exampUe.  Another  cla^w  of  medifflval  build- 
ings peculiar  to  England  is  found  in  the 
ccdIegeB  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the 
•cho^  of  Eton  and  Winchestsr.  Taking  as 
their  model  monastic  buildings,  the  architects 
adapted  them  to  the  conditions  of  secular  life, 
and  bnilt  quodranglee  round  the  chapel  and 
oommonhall.  The  gre&t  hall  was,  moreoTer,  a 
feature  of  the  castle,  and  received  the  greatest 
architectaral  care;  particularly  in  the  coustruc- 
tion  of  the  roof.  The  halls  of  the  royal  palocea 
of  Westmingter  (Richard  II.)  and  Eltham 
(Heniy  IV.)  stiU  remain  as  examples  of  the 
constructive  ingenuity  of  their  builders. 

its  internal  quiet.  The  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  removed  one  of  the  principal 
■npporte  of  ecclesia«ticBl  architectora.  The 
oomforta  of  domestic  life  increased.  The 
castles  and  fortified  manor-bouses  of  the 
tioKbled  times  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  either 
abandoned  oi  were  converted  into  dwelling- 
houses  more  suitable  for  peaceful  times.  At 
fint  this  was  done  in  accordance  with  the 
prindples  of  Gothic  architecture.  Bat  the 
movement  of  the  Senoissonce  towards  a  re- 
vival of  the  classical  style  had  begun  in  Italy, 
mud  apread  over  Prance.  It  was  long  in 
tm\ing  poasesBion  of  England,  but  it  aSected 
h  oncoDscioualy  in  details.  The  style  known 
■•  Jaoobeen  was  Qothic  in  feeling,  but  adopted 
with  some  timidity  classical  omamentatioD. 
It  correqmnded  to  the  change  through  which 
Rng-l«ml  vaa  paamng  in  religion  and  hterature 
slike.  The  memonala  of  t^  style  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  dwelling-houses.  Churuhes 
were  not  required,  as  the  number  already  ex- 
isting was  more  Uian  ample  for  the  popnlation. 
The  Univeraity  of  Cambridge,  which  was  at 
that  period  very  flourishing,  has  some  excel- 
lent examples  in  Caius  and  Clare  Catlegee. 
and  in  Neyins's  Coort  in  Trinity.  The  great 
bouaes  that  were  now  built  served  for  some 
time  as  models  for  English  hoiues.  They 
lUSered  from  the  designs  in  vogue  on  the 
Contioent,  and  showed  an  adaptation  to  the 
lueds  of  English  cUmate,  They  were  built 
mmd  conrtyarda,  after  the  old  fashion ;  but 
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dowB  of  the  main  rooms  looked  outwards  t 


ooontiy,  not  into  the  coortyard.  Knowle 
f  be  takeo  as  sn  example  of  the  Qothic 
>  of  dwelling-house.     Longleat,  Templi 


and  Bat6eIdHoiiM 


Castle,  Hardwicke  Ball, 


foras  of  ftliMJiwl  wlaptstimB.     All  of  them 


am  pietnresqae,  graceful  in  proportions,  and 
comfortable  in  Uieir  arrangements,  though 
their  ornamentation  shows  learning  miminder- 
stood  and  improperly  applied.  The  molt 
conspicuoua  instance  (^  this  is  the  gateway  of 
the  fiodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  where  the 
five  orders  of  classical  architecture  are  piled 
one  upon  another,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by 
Qothic  pinnacles. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I,,  the  architectural 
style  of  the  Italian  Bcnaiesonce  found  iCa  full 
development  in  England  under  the  inQuencei^ 
Inigo  Jones,  an  architect  of  great  ability,  who 
studied  in  Italy  under  the  last  groat  Ilolian 
architect  Palladio.  On  his  return  to  England, 
Inigo  Jonea  designed  a  mighty  palace  for  the 
king  at  Whitehall.  The  Banqueting  House 
was  executed  from  his  deBigns,but  the  troubles 
of  Charles  I.  prevented  the  plan  from  being 
carried  ont.    Jonea's  scheme  was  conceived  on 


most  splendid  in  Europe.  Jones  showed  the 
possibility  of  dignified  simplicity  in  a  Protes- 
tant church,  by  the  building  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Qarden,  the  first  ecclomaaticol  build- 
ing of  any  importance  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  Bertotation  found  its  architect 
in  a  man  of  real  leainiug  and  cultivation, 
Bir  Christopher  Wren,  whose  earliest  work 
is  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford.  The 
Great  Fire  of  London,  in  1666,  gave  Wren 
an  opportunity,  such  as  few  architects  have 
enjoyed,  of  modelling  the  architectural  aspect 
of  a  great  city.  He  prepared  a  plan  for  the 
rebuilding  of  London,  which  unfortunately 
was  not  carried  out.  However,  be  was  asked 
to  rebuild  St  Paul's  Cathedral  and  nearly 
fifty  other  churches.  In  Bt.  Paul's  Cathedral 
Wren  built  the  largest  and  moat  splendid 
chnrch,  after  fit.  Peter's  in  Rome,  that  had 
been  attempted  in  the  classical  style.  Besides 
this,  he  studded  the  city  with  graceful  steeples, 
that  lent  dignity  to  the  proportions  of  St. 
Paul's  dome,  which  towered  above  them.  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  spires  of  Bow  Church ;, 
Bt.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street ;  St.  Michael's,  Corn- 
hill ;  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook;  and  St.  Dun- 
slon's-in-the-Eost.  In  all  his  buildings  Wren 
showed  great  constructive  ingenuity  and  a 
delight  in  solving  difllcnlt  problems,  though 
at  times  he  has  ulowed  this  to  overcome  ma 
artistic  taste.  Few  dtiea  bear  so  clearly  the 
impress  of  one  man's  architectural  genius  as 
does  London  that  of  Wren. 

The  successors  of  Wren  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  Hawkamoot,  who 
built  the  church  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbnry, 
and  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.    Vanbrugh,  a  Dutch- 
man by  descent,  was  happy  in  the  opportunity 
of  having  entmatnd  to  him  a  monumental 
work  of  national  importance.     He  was  com- 
missioned to  build  Blenheim  Palace  as  a  gift 
I   of  the  nation  to  the  Duke  of  Marlboron^^. 
]   Hit  plan  is  vast  and  grand.     He  certainly 
;   umed  at  giving  enduring  stability  to  ha 
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work.  But  thoa|^  the  general  daaign  wm 
dignified,  there  is  s  dumsineaa  and  wont  of 
PToportioD  in  the  adaptatioa  ot  dettiils  that 
laavea  an  impre«8ion  ol  heaviness  and  gloom. 
In  the  building  of  Castle  liaward,  Vanbru^h 
ahowB  the  aame  attempt  at  grandeur,  but  with 
more  sobriety.  An  architect  whose  work 
ahowB  more  artistic  feeling  is  James  Gibbs, 
whose  moat  importa.Dt  buiMingg  are  the 
chuicb  of  St  Martin 's-in-tbe-Fi^ds  and  the 
Uodolifie  Library  at  Oxford. 

The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  a 
development  of  the  study  of  classical  archse- 
ology,  which  immediately  reacted  on  archi- 
tecture. Especially  Stuart's  work  on  Tht 
Arckiteetitr*  of  Athtnt,  commenced  in  1762. 
affected  popular  taste.  The  architecture  of 
the  Italian  KsiULisaaiice,  which  had  hitherto 
been  pursued  in  England,  was  classical  in 
•entiment,  and  used  clasaical  details  while 
freely  adapting  them  to  its  own  purposes. 
The  end  of  iBe  eightemith  century  saw  a 
IcAmed  revival  of  pure  claaucaJ  architecture, 
freed  from  its  Italian  adaptations.  I^ 
absolute  copying  of  clawicsl  antiquity  became 
a  faahJoDL  Churches  ware  built  like  Qredoa 
temples,  as,  for  instance,  the  church  of  St. 
Pancia^  with  its  caryatid  portiooes  and  model 
of  a  small  temple  erected  by  way  of  a  spire  <ax 
a  loiger  one.  No  large  building  was  erected 
except  in  the  severeet  claaaical  style,  with 
Dortico,  whether  needful  or  not.  The  British 
Museum  is  one  of  the  least  sucoestful  of  Uie 
buildings  of  this  school ;  St.  George's  Hall  ftt 
Liverpool  is  one  of  the  most  happy.  But  this 
clasiitsl  revival  in  architecture  was  soon  met 
by  a  Gothic  revival,  which  xavf  be  said  to 
date  from  Horace  Walpole,  but  took  a  great 
hold  on  popular  taste  oAer  Beckfotd's  revival 
of  Fonthill  Abbey  in  the  tliape  ot  a  gentle- 
man's house.  Its  architect,  Wyatt,  was 
eaibnuted  with  the  isaUmtion  of  sevnsl  of 
our  cathedrals.  Houses  were  built  in  the 
form  of  Gothic  castles  or  abbeys.  The  rage  for 
strictly  classical  imitations  was  succeeded  by  a 
rage  for  eiact  reproduction  of  Gothic  designs. 
The  writings  of  Britton,  Kicknuw,  Pugin, 
and  many  others  lent  the  resources  of  careful 
arcluGoIogy  to  tbjs  revival,  which  corrs^ionded 
also  with  the  Tractarian  movement  within  the 
English  Church.  In  obedience  to  the  desire 
ot  restoring  the  assumed  reverence  and  faith 
of  the  thirteenth  and  tourtoen(h  centuries, 
churches  throughout  England  have  been 
"  restored,"  or  brought  back,  to  what  some 
ingenious  srchsologist  gaeases  to  have  been 
their  original  aspect.  Innumerable  churches 
have  been  built  in  imitation  of  Gothic  models ; 
and  in  secular  buildings,  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  more  recently  the  Iaw  Courts, 
were  erected  in  Gothic  style,  and  have  taxed 
the  ingannity  of  their  architects  to  find  the 
acconunodation  necessaiy  for  modem  purposes 
in  buildings  ctmstrncted  in  the  style  of  an  age 
when  such  pnrposee  wore  nnknown. 

Sintaaas,  ^uaq«  it  dfacriaitaatt  Sigm  ^ 
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Arcot,  DsfmcBOF  (17GI).  Hie  victories 
of  the  confederation  formed  by  Dupleix 
against  the  English  were  checked  by  Oxe 
expedition  to  Arcot  under  Clive.  Chunda 
Sahib  was  obliged  to  detach  a  large  force, 
thereby  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  British 
garrison  cooped  up  in  'frichinopoly.  The  fort 
of  Arcot  WHS  defended  only  by  a  low  and 
lightlT-bnilt  parapet ;  several  of  the  towers 
were  decayed,  and  the  ditoh  was  partly  choked 
up.  From  the  day  of  its  occupation,  August 
30,  17S1,  Clive  had  been  incessantly  employed 
in  repairing  the  defences,  but  the  place 
seemed  little  capable  of  standing  a  aiege.  Of 
his  eight  officers,  one  had  been  killed,  and  two 
wounded,  in  successive  encounters  with  the 
enemy,  and  a  fourth  had  returned  to  Madras. 
The  troops  fit  for  duty  had  been  reduced  by 
casualties  and  disease  to  120  Europeans  and 
200  sepoys,  and  it  was  with  this  small  body 
that  Clive  sustained  for  seven  weeks  the  in- 
cesmnt  assault  of  10,000  native  troops  and  160 
Europeans.  On  the  last  day  of  the  aiege  the 
enemy  endeavoured  to  stArm  the  fort,  but, 
doling  a  conflict  which  lasted  more  thsji 
eighteen  honrs,  Uiey  ware  repulsed  on  every 
point,  and  next  morning  retired  from  tlra 

Aroot,  Statb  of.    [Casmatic.] 

ArdaJUsU,  Battle  op  (719),  wasAnsval 
engagement  fought  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Scots  of  Dalriada — the  Cioel  Qabran 
and  the  Cinol  Loam.  Bunchadt,  King  ot 
Kintyre,  was  chief  of  Uis  Cinel  Gabnu,  and 
Selvach,  at  the  head  of  the  Cinel  Loam,  the 
latter  being  defeated.  Ardaneabi,  oooording 
to  Ur.  Sken«,  is  "  probably  the  point  <» 
Ardmiaish,  on  the  island  of  Gigha." 

£Pinm.  PiBft  md  Btola  (Skiu'i  ad.},  cnx.  74 

Ardsit)  Edwabd  {d.  15B3),  was  implicated 
in  a  project  tor  the  assassination  of  EliEaboth, 
by  the  confession  of  his  soo-in-law,  the  con- 
spirator John  Somervtlle,  He  had  incurred  the 
enmity  at  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and,  after  an 
unfair  trial,  was  executed  at  Tybum,  Decem- 
ber, 1683.  His  guilt,  however,  is  very  doubt- 
ful, and  he  Tirobably  fell  a  victim  to  the 
enmity  of  Leicester. 

Avdwnlf  (Easdwcu],  Eing  of  North- 
nmbria  (7BB— 810),  was  plaoed  em  the  throne 
after  the  intarregnnm  which  followed  tha 
murder  of  Ethelred.  He  found  anarchy 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  eventoaUy 
suGceuied  in  restoring  something  like  order 
by  meicing  a  treaty  with  Cenwulf  of  ICenia, 
whose  kmgdom  hud  been  the  refuge  of 
all  Northumbrian  conspirator*.  His  journey 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great,  and  Leo 
the  Pope,  is  the  meet  intereetiiig  eveot  of  his 
reign.     He  obtained  their  mediation  betwaeo 
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hiiTdflf  and  hia  rebeUioiu  noblae,  and  by  their 
ainataDDs  wu  ttfady  re-eataliliBbed  od  the 
tfaniDs  of  Mb  kingdom. 

J»«l»  tog»«    Oliroit.  ,-    abMOS   at    Durham ; 


AxganiU,  Battlb  or  (Not.  28,  1803], 
iras  fought  during  the  Hahtatta  War,  be* 
tween  General  WeUealej  and  the  Rajah  of 
Beiai.  Tho  rajah,  who  had  been  long  pur- 
Boed  by  WellaalBy,  attampted  to  laiBo  the 
siege  of  HaTilgnr,  a  itrong  fortrete  in  the 
Berar  (ecritotr,  and  was  caught  by  Welles- 
ley  on  the  plain  of  Argaum.  lliough  late  in 
the  day,  Wellesley  resolred  to  angage,  but 
hi*  troopa  had  no  loaiier  oome  withm  range 
of  the  enemy's  gana,  than  three  battalions, 
who  had  b^iaved  with  diBtinguished  gal- 
lantry on  the  field  of  Aesaye  under  a  far 
hotter    fire,    broke   their   lanls    and    fled. 


They  returned  to  the  field,  and  after  some 
houn  of  severe  fighting,  the  Berar  troops 
were  compelled  to  retreat.  The  rajah  aban- 
doned all  his  cannon  and  ammunition ;  and 
tew  of  his  troops  woold  have  escaped,  if  there 
had  been  an  hour  of  daylight  left. 


AwriA,  Akcbibald  Cakpbbli.,  6th  Earl 
OP  ((f.  lG7A),  althvngh  a  metnber  of  the  Con- 
gation,  attached  himself  to  the  mde  of 
egent,  Ifary  of  Guiao,  and  waa  of  great 

_.e  to  her  in  ayerling  a  coUirion  between 

the  Reformen  and  the  French  troops  in 
1SS9-  He  waj  said  to  have  formed  a  plot 
to  CATry  oS  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  almost  on 
the  ere  of  her  marriage  with  Damley ;  and 
be  acted  as  preaident  at  the  mock  trial  of 
Bothwell  tor  Darnley's  murder,  in  16B7.  On 
the  abdication  of  the  qoeen  he  wm  appointed 
one  of  the  Commissian  of  Regency  during 
Hnrray's  absence,  but  on  Iter  eecape,  1608, 
jinned  her  party,  and  commanded  her  troops 
at  the  battJe  of  lAngsido.  A  year  or  two 
later,  howeTor,  he  saWitted  to  the  govem- 
meiDt  of  Horton  and  obtained  an  indemnity. 
He  roamed  the  widow  of  the  Begent  Munaj', 
■tod  thuB  became  poaseeeed  of  some  of  the 
crown  jewels,  his  enforced  restoration  of 
which  by  H«rton  eanaad  him  to  head  the 
party  Oma  forming  againet  the  B^ent. 


]  hiB  father  in  1638,  and  at 
joiiMd  (be  Corenantera,  whose  fon»e  he  com- 
manded when  they  were  defeated  by  Montrose 
at  loTerlochy  and  Kilsythe.  His  um^ea 
towazib  the  Eojalista  in  1640-1  earned  him 
tbe  bitt^  habw  of  all  his  opponents,  and  in 
1641  a  plot  to  murder  him,  known  aa  the 
InddsDt,  was  formed.  The  samo  year  he  waa 
nr«aled  a  marqait,  and  in  1661  sopported  the 
taam  at  fJiirlns  IL,  wbom  be  crowned  at 


Scone.  Immediately  afterwarda,  however,  the 
marqnis  was  taken  priaoner  at  Worceatei,  and 
waa  euppoead  to  have  entered  into  cloee  rela- 
tiODS  with  OromweU.  In  Richaid  Cromwell's 
Parliament  of  1669  he  represented  Aberdeen- 
ahire.  Ab  a  i:onaeqiience,  he  waa  impeached 
for  bi^  treaaon  immediately  after  the  Ites- 
toration.  He  was  execated  at  Edinhunb, 
anfiaring  aa  much  for  hia  great  power,  which 
was  an  object  of  dread  to  Charles  II.,  as  for 


)?  {d.  1686), 


ABonrBALD  Campkbu.,  Sth  Eaxl 


He  was  restored  to  his  estates  and  earl- 
dom in  1863,  which  had  been  forfeited  by 
his  father's  treason,  and  joined  the  GoyaliBt 
party  in  Scotland.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Scotch  ToBt  Act,  in  IBSl,  Argyle  refused  lo 
take  the  required  oath,  except  with  a  reaarra- 
tion,  stating  that  he  did  not  thereby  debar 
hinualf  from  attempting  any  amendment  in 
Church  or  State.  For  this  he  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  being  found  guilty  of  "  leusing- 
moking,"  was  sentenced  to  death.  He,  how- 
over,  managed  to  escape  to  Holland,  where  he 
J  loined  Mom L 

seems  to  have  been  no  sympathy  between  the 
two,  and  Argn^le  waa  suapected  and  distrusted 
by  the  Enghsh.  Argyle  landed  in  Scotland 
in  May,  1685,  but  found  himself  joined  by 
very  few  followeis  except  hia  own  clansmen. 
Divisions  were  rife  in  his  councils,  and  after 
an  abortive  march  on  Glasgow,  his  toUowers 
dispersed  without  striking  a  blow,  and  be 
himself  waa  captured  in  the  disguise  of  a 
carter,  taken  to  Edinburgh,  and  executed  on 
hia  farmer  sentence  of  death. 


ArKyla,  Gborgb  Douolab  Cakfbili,, 
8th  Dukb  of  {i.  1823),  was,  ss  Uarquis  of 
Lome,  very  prominent  in  the  controversy  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  relating 
to  patronage.  In  1862  he  accepted  office 
under  Lord  Aberdeen  as  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
and  retained  the  same  office  under  Lord 
Palmerston.  He  waa  Lord  Privy  Seal  again 
und«r  Lonl  Palmerston  in  1869,  Poatmaater- 
General  in  1860,  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  from  1S68 
to  1874.  He  joined  Mr.  Gladstone's  second 
administration  (1880)  as  Lord  Priv^  Seal,  but 
retired  owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
his  colleagues  on  their  Irish  policy. 

Argwla,  John,  ItABauis,  afterwards 
DuKB  OF  {i.  1743),  as  Lord  Lome,  waa 
mode  oommandar  of  a  regiment  of  foot  by 
William  III.  In  1692  he,  together  with  his 
kinsmen  Breadalbane  and  the  Master  of  Stair, 
planned  the  ioBimoas  massacre  of  Qlencoe. 
The  greater  part  of   the   trot^  'einploy«i 
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in  that  affait  were  CampbelU.  In  1703 
he  ancceeded  to  hie  fBther'i  honpun  and 
eatatea,  and  was  sworn  of  Aime'i  Privy 
CoDDcU.  In  1706  he  was  appointed  Lord 
High  OomnuBsioner  to  the  Scottuh  Parlin- 
ment,  in  which  he  zealoosly  advocated  the 
UnioD.  For  these  services  he  was  created  a 
peer  of  England  and  Earl  of  Qreenwich.  In 
1706  he  fought  under  Marlborongh  at  Kamil- 
lies,  and  commanded  in  the  attack  on  Uenin, 
Ho  returned  to  Srotland,  where  he  supported 
the  efforts  of  the  CooimiBsion  for  the  Union. 
He  fought  at  Oudenarde  and  Molplaquet ; 
but  was  at  enmity  with  Marlborough,  his 
commander-in-chief.  At  this  time  he  wsa 
closely  connected  with  the  Tories,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  in  Catalonia  in 
1710.  The  anny  was  demoralised  by  the 
defeat  at  Almanzs,  and  he  could  obtain  no 
supplies.  He  returned  to  Englnnil,  and  was 
mode  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces 
in  Scotland.  He  was  soon  at  variance  with 
the  ministry;  and  opposed,  in  the  Upper 
House,  B  motion  to  the  effect  that  the 
Protestant  succession  was  in  danger.  As 
Qnesi  Anne  lay  dying,  Argyte  entered  the 
Council  with  the  Duke  of  Someraet,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  qaeen  should  be  requeeted  to 
Dinks  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  Lord  Treasurer. 
ft  wan  done  ;  and  it  was  owin^  to  thie  vigor- 
ous action  that  Bclingbroke's  plans  at  onco 
feU  to  the  ground.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  Argylo  was  continued  in  hia 
employmenla,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  Mar's 
rebellion,  in  1715,  Argyle,  as  oommander-in- 
chief  in  Scotland,  met  Uie  rohels  at  Sheriffmuir. 
where  Mar  was  defeated.  But  the  conduct  of 
Argyle  caused  it  to  be  suspected  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  drive  the  Jacobites  to  extremities. 
Cadogan  was  sent  to  reinforce  him.  As  soon 
as  the  duke  marched  forward,  the  Jacobite* 
ratreated  before  him;  the  Pretender  fled  to 
France,  and  the  rcbeUion  was  cruahed. 
Aigyle  was  a  follower  of  Walpole  daring 
the  greater  part  of  his  long  ministry,  but  in 
1739  he  distinctly  joined  the  Opposition. 
Walpole,  wishing  to  preserve  so  powerful  a 
support,  kept  him  in  his  places,  but  at  length 
was  compelled  to  dismiss  him.  On  the  resig- 
nation of  Walpole,  Argylo  waa  again  placed 
in  office ;  but  he  was  disaatiBBed  widi  the 
arrangement  of  the  miniatry,  and  resigned. 
Towuda  the  end  of  hia  career,  he  intngoed 
with  the  Jacobites.  It  waa  only  after  Sir 
John  Hinde  Cotton,  n  noted  Jacobite,  had 
been  placed  on  the  Board  of  the  Admiralty, 
that  the  duke  condeaoended  to  join  Pel- 
tuun's  administration.  Argylo  was  a  bmve 
soldier  and  an  accomplished  orator ;  bnt  hia 
political  career  waa  one  long  courae  of  inoon- 
ailtMlcies. 


Argyleshire  family  of  the  Cantpbetls,  wu 
laiaed  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Campbell,  by 
James  II.  of  Sootland.  His  grandson,  Colin, 
was  created  Earl  of  Ai^le  in  1464.  He 
married  Isabel  gtewart,  daughter  of  the  Lcrd 
of  Lome,  and  added  to  his  titles  that  of  Lord 
Lome.  Archibald,  the  eighth  earl,  who  waa 
Bubeequently  executed  tor  treason  in  1661, 
WHS  created  a  marquis  in  1641.  His  son 
Archibald,  ninth  earl  (who  was  restored 
to  the  family  estates  and  the  earldom],  was 
attainted  for  treason  in  16B5.  The  attainder 
was  reversed  at  the  Revolution  of  168S,  and 
Archibald,  the  son  of  the  last-named  oar), 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Dake  of 
Ai^'le.  His  son  John,  second  duke,  ro- 
ceived  a  BKtiah  peerage  as  Duke  of  C^'een- 
wich  in  1719.  He  left  no  male  issue,  and 
hia  English  honours  ceased ;  hut  his  daughter 
Caroline  was  created  in  bor  own  right 
Baroness  of  Greenwich.  His  Scotch  hooouia 
devolved  on  his  brother  Archibald,  third 
duke,  from  whom  they  passed  to  his  nephew 
Arehibald,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  holder 
of  the  title.  John,  the  flfth  duke,  was  created 
a  peer  of  England  as  Baron  Sundridge  in 
1766. 


13]  reached  Arikera,  about  nine  miles  from 
that  city.  Tippoo  was  encamped  between  them 
and  Seringapatam,  with  his  right  resting 
on  the  Cavery.  Lord  ComwaUia  hoped 
by  a  night  march  to  torn  the  enemy's  left 
before  daylight,  and  cut  off  his  retreat.  A 
terriSc  atorm  arose,  and  delayed  the  march  by 
repeated  halts,  till  it  became  impossible  t» 
carry  out  the  original  plan.  In  the  morning 
Lord  Comwallia  determined  to  gain  a  hill 
commanding  the  left  of  the  enemy,  and  or- 
ganised an  attack  in  front,  under  cover  of 
which  Colonel  Maxwell  was  to  seize  the  hill. 
Tippoo  perceived  this,  and  made  his  prepara- 
tions accordingly  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  Max- 
well crossed  a  difficult  ravine  and  gained  the 
hill.    The  attack  became  general  along  the 


already  wavering  when  Colonel  Floyd  and  the 
cavalry  charged  hia  rearguard  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed it,  nothing  but  the  unwieldy  move- 
ments of  the  Niiam'a  boiae,  whioh  now 
came  up,  allowed  Tippoo's  army  to  escape  a 
total  rout. 

XUI,  EM.  <^ India;  Coranllis,  DmftM^. 


waa  fought  in  the  TVllay  o 
the  supporters  of  James  li,  or  Hcotund  and 
James.  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  his  brothsiB. 
The  rebels  were  defeated.  Archibald  Douglas, 
Earl  of  Murmy,  fell  in  the  combat;  Hugh 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Oimond,  was  Mptund  and 
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ArUow,  Ths  Battlb  < 


Ancient  Britoiu,  800  Iriah  militia,  300  But 
ham  FendUes,  ud  aorae  feomoiiry.  against 
Father  John  Murphy,  who  lad  some  27,000 
rebeie  with  a  fe*  guna  to  tho  attack.  In 
Bpite  of  the  detenniaad  fuiy  with  which  thef 
c>me  on,  the  rebels  were  beaten  back  wiUi 
gTe»t  Idea,  and  had  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
lUBTohing  on  Dublin. 

I,  HiNRY  BatrirBT,  Eabi.  op  {i. 
Bo),  waa  arigiaally  intended  to  take 
onlan  in  the  Church,  but  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  <^Til  War  he  joined  the  ttofslitt  army 
aa  a  Tolimteer.  After  the  death  ol  Charles 
I.,  he  jraned  Charlea  II.,  and  was  employed 
by  him  H  ambaaeador  to  Madrid.  In  1662 
he  was  nutde  one  of  the  BecretsriM  of  State, 
and  in  1664  was  created  a  baron.  In  1667 
he  joined  the  Cabal  ministry.  In  IGT4  he 
was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  sold  hi>  offioe  to  Sir  J.  WiUiamsan,  pur- 
chasing in  his  turn  the  poet  of  Lord  Cham- 
beriain,  which  he  held  tCl  1081.  Arlington 
waa  a  Catholic,  but  never  showed  himself 
mj-  lealoua  for  his  religion,  thoneh  ready 
to  stgn  the  secret  claasea  in  the  Treaty  of 
Itover.  Sharing  the  want  of  political  prin- 
i-i[de,  and  "the  cosmopolitan  indiiference  to 
conatitntion*  and  rehgions"  which  distin- 
guiahed  the  politiciana  with  whom  he  was 
asaociatad,  Arlington  was  nevortheleas  in 
many  reapecta  auperior  to  most  of  them.  He 
wasrsBolved  to  maintain  himBalt  at  court,  and 
in  the  pursoitotthisobject  he  displayed  great 
■obtlety,  leaoume,  and  flexibility  ot  temper ; 
but  **  he  waa  regarded  a<  the  man  in  Eng- 
land who  least  overstepped  the  line  of  good 
conduct.  He  pofBeaied  the  culture  of  European 
society  at  that  time :  by  the  excesses  which 
wei«  in  favour  at  the  court  he  was  little 
afiected :  hia  hours  of  leisure  he  devoted  to 
the  atndy  of  the  litatary  products  ol  that 
froitfnl  aige."  Banke,  Jiitt.  cf  Sag.,  vol.  iii., 
p.  fil7.  See  also  Macaulay,  Sul.  e/  Eng., 
voL  i.,  p.  212.   [Cabal.] 

ArlinsloD'i  IMm  USrW.  Tmplt  (pabBibed 
BOKbauiaaBlr  la  17DI)  are  of  »ine  Imporianoa 
lor  the  dlpkHoatio  himtorj  of  Charlfi*  XL's  ndgn. 

AmiAda,  Th>  Bpanish.  is  the  name 
nmaUy  applied  to  the  great  military  and  naval 
expedition  despatched  by  Philip  11.  of  Spain 
against  England  in  1&88.  The  ecjuipping  of 
faisgtcat  fieetwai  protracted  by  his  mcotrigible 
babits  of  delay  and  hesitation,  bot  it  it 
probable  tbot  it  wo*  rendy  to  BaO  in  1687. 
It  mi^ht  in  any  oun  have  been  kept  waiting 
one  year  more  till  the  Prince  of  Parma  had 
his  army  midy  in  Flander^  but,  however  that 
may  be,  it  was  delayed  by  Drake's  vigorous 
action    on    the    ec«Bta    of     Portugal     and 


AndolnMo,  Eariy  in  IfiBS  the  damage  he 
hod  done  was  repaired,  and  the  Invincible 
Armada  sailed  from  Lisbon  in  the  latter  days 
ol  May.  It  waa  commanded  by  Don  Alonso 
de  Gusman,  Duke  of  Medina  Stdonia,  who 
Bucoeeded  to  the  command  on  the  death  of 
Don  Alvaro  de  Bazan,  the  Horquis  of  Santa 
Crux.  It  consisted  of  130  vessels,  manned  br 
8,460  sailors,  and  S,088  galley-alaves.  It 
carried  19,295  soldiers,  and  2,080  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  proviatons  of  food  and  ammn- 
nition  were  abundant,  but  the  ships  were  ill- 
fltted  tor  the  navigation  of  the  Channel,  of 
which  the  Spanish  sailors  knew  nothing. 
From  the  beginning  it  met  with  losses  and 
iniBfortnn(s.  It  was  scattered  by  a  gale  im- 
mediately after  leaving  Lisbon,  during  which 
one  galley  went  down,  and  two  were  seized 
by  the  slaves  who  wvolted,  and  overpowered 
the  soldiers.  It  was  not  till  Friday,  July 
22  (N.S.),  that  Medina  Sidonia  could  rally 
his  ships,  and  sail  from  Corunna.  On 
Thursday,  Julv  28,  the  fleet  was  off  the 
Lizard,  and  had  its  Sist  sight  of  the  English 
fleet  on  Saturday  the  30th.  The  English 
Lord  High  Admiral,  Lord  Howard  of  E^ng- 
ham,  had  thirty  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy, and 
a  large  number  of  volunteer  ships,  with  him, 
and  was  aasisted  by  Drake,  Hawkins,  Fro- 
bisher,  Winter,  Baleigh,  and  other  seamen. 
The  Armada  was  stuured  fur  Calais  Road. 
On  Sunday,  July  31,  BOme  fighting  took  place, 
in  which  the  unwieldy  Spanish  ships  were 
completely  oatmanceuvred.  They  were  built 
so  extremely  high,  and  drew  so  few  feet 
of  water  in  proportion,  that  they  could  not 
carry  enough  sail.  The  handy  Gngliah  vessels 
closed  and  drew  off  as  tbey  pleased.  Our 
seamen,  acting  on  the  principle  vhich  has 
always  been  followed  in  the  English  navy, 
trusted  to  their  rapid  and  accurate  artillery 
Are,  and  refused  all  temptations  to  board  the 
enemy,  whose  vessels  were  crowded  with 
soldiers.  The  first  encounter  proved  the 
wisdom  of  this  system  of  tactics.  The  flag- 
ship of  the  Aniutusian  squadron  waa  dis- 
abled, and  tell  into  the  bonds  ot  Drake  after 
a  long  Hght.  The  Armada,  arranged  in  the 
half-moon  fonnation  which  had  been  adopted 
at  Lepanto,  continued  its  way  through  the 
Channel,  keeping  indifferent  order.  On 
August  2  there  was  another  indecisive  can- 
nonade ofi  Portland,  in  which  the  English 
seamen  followed  their  usual  system  of  attack ; 
and  though  they  did  not  do  the  Spaniards 
any  oonsideiable  damage,  they  further  proved 
their  superiority  in  searnHnshtp,  and  con- 
vinced the  enemy  that  he  could  only  hope  to 
fight  them  on  their  own  terms.  By  Saturdoy 
the  Gth,  the  Spanieh  Armada  hud  reached 
Calais,  and  waited  for  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
who  was  to  join  it  from  Flanders.  But  tie 
prince,  b;^  one  of  the  extraordinary  overwghta 
which  nuned  all  Philip's  plans,  had  no  aimed 
ships,  and  was  closely  blot^aded  by  the  Batch. 
On  Sunday  night  (August   7)  tho    EngUsh 
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udminila  gent  tlre-4hipa  unoiiK  the  SpaniardB, 
who  cut  their  cabks  and  stood  to  sea  in  a, 
panic.  On  Monday  the;  were  Hercety  attacked, 
snd  soon  became  utterly  diiiorgiinised.  On 
Tueeday,  August  9,  the  Amiada,  greatly 
dtmiiuBhod  by  loss  of  veasuls,  which  had  been 
BOnk  or  compeUed  to  strike,  or  driven  on 
shore,  was  drifting  belpleuly  on  the  cmwt  of 
Zealand.  A  sudden  change  of  wind  saved  it 
for  the  moment,  but  the  (TSwa  had  on  more 
stomach  for  the  fight.  By  the  next  day  they 
had  quite  lost  heart  and  begun  to  fly  to  the 
north.  They  were  followed  for  aome  dis- 
tance by  a  few  Englich'  vessels,  but  there  was 
no  effectual  parauit.  Elizabeth's  fleet  had 
been  ill-provided  with  powder  and  shot,  and 
still  worse  with  food.  They  hod  put  to  ses 
in  a  huiry,  and  they  had  moreorer  been 
now  engaged  almost  incemantly  for  days.  It 
is  not  to  tie  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  after 
three  gebernl  engagements  and  niimarous 
skirmishes  the  ships  were  out  of  ammunition. 
The  want  of  provimona  is  leas  excusable.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  volunteer  vessels 
were  almost  as  b&dlv  found  as  tho  queen's, 
and  that  what  is  often  called  Elizabeth's 
parsimony  was  in  fact  want  of  experience 
in  equipping  a  large  force,  and  was  common 
to  her  with  her  people.  The  brunt  of  the 
fighting  fell  on  tho  vessels  of  the  Koyal 
Navy;  the  volunteera,  though  they  prered 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  helped  to  make 
a  moral  impression  on  the  Spaniards,  did 
comparatively  little  of  the  real  work.  The 
preparations  on  shore  were  probably  dis- 
tinguished mors  by  spirit  than  efficiency, 
but  they  were  never  teeted,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  what  they  would  have 
done.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  though 
the  Prince  of  Parma  had  a  veteran  force  in 
Flandera,  the  majoritj-  of  the  soldiers  on 
board  the  Aimada  were  as  new  as  the  Eng- 
lish militia.  The  Sptininrds  straggled  home 
round  the  north  of  Scotland,  through  con- 
tinnal  storms,  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
their  vessels  went  down  or  were  driven  on 
■hoie.  Only  fifty'three  ships  reached  Spain, 
and  the  loss  of  life  was  so  terrible,  that 
it  was  said  that  every  fonuly  in  tte  country 
lost  a  member. 

!■  ot  Eliubftti'i 
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HoMord  o/ 5^llS^4m.  in  the  Caiiiut  C^ietiiBadia, 
with  Bipious  liuiioiig  ot  anthorltiss  -  ud  li 
flench  wT<l«r.  H.  I'oraeran,  has  told  tAe  atorr 
verj  Inllj.  in  bis  reoent  Lif§  if  Philip  11.  Oo 
the  Spaoiih  ■Ue,  mar  bg  mentioned  STmler. 
Herma,  uid  Cabren,  In  thali  LIt«  of  Philip. 
Cafama  wm  mi  oflcial  blstorlan.  who  wnia 
under  rojaldlotntion,  and^raa.ol  oonne.  the 
Tonl  Tiew.  Hs  is  chleflr  Taluable  u  shDwliiii 
wb«t  tha  Snolah  govrmnwnt  wished  to  ba 
IwlifTad.  8«TBnl  accooDEa  bj  eyfrwitneaHi 
ars  to  be  tound  in  tba  DnatnimUoi  InidilH 
^panlib  Stats  Fipen).  nrUonlArlr  in  the 
RnuieenUi  aod  tortr-aigbtii  Tolninaa. 

[D.H.] 


Anoatfh,  The  School  (or 
OF,  irasthe  centre  of  early  Irish  i 
civilisation  and  learning.  It  was  from  here 
that  tho  scholars  who  made  Ireland  famous  in 
France,  and  those  who  founded  (ilastonbury, 
came.  The  most  famous  among  the  Irish 
scholars  trained  at  Armagh  is  of  courae  John 
ScotuB  Erigena,  whose  death  may  be  placed  in 
the  year  875.  Even  the  capture  of  Armagh 
by  Olafs  Danes  was  not  sulScient  to  destroy 
entirely  its  school  and  its  fame  for  teamiug. 
The  continuance  of  the  existence  ot  a  school 
there  is  vouched  for  by  the  proceedings  of  a 
synod  in  1158,  which  decided  thai  no  one  was 
to  be  instituted  as  a  prefessor  of  theology 
who  had  not  completed  his  education  at 
Armagh,  llie  preseoce  of  foreign  studentu 
can  be  traced  at  least  as  far  as  the  eleventh 
century.  The  existence  of  a  learned  body  in 
Armagh  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  the  see 
was,  i3teT  the  arrival  ot  the  Oatmen,  almost 
always  in  the  hands  of  laymen. 

AxBUtglkf  Tkb  Synod  op,  was  held  in 
IITO,  when  the  Irish  prelates,  alarmed  at  tho 
Engljsh  invasion,  which  they  regarded  at  a 
divine  visitation,  determined  that  all  English 
slaves  should  be  set  free. 

Armad  VmvtrtiiHy,  In  1780  a  coali- 
tion known  as  the  FirtI  Armid  Ntulralit^  waa 
entered  into  by  the  northern  powera,  who  re- 
sented the  right  of  seareh  which  was  claimed 
by  England  in  respect  ot  oil  neutral  vessels. 
In  the  treaty  then  made  between  Bussia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the  principle  was  pro- 
claimed that  "free  ships  make  free  goods,'' 
that  the  flag  covers  the  merehandise,  and 
Uiat  a  port  is  to  be  oonsideTed  blockaded  only 
when  a  sufficient  force  for  its  blockade  is  in 
front  of  it.  There  was  soms  ground  for  tho 
contention  that  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  tho 
sea  should  be  the  mme  as  on  land.  At  this 
time  Great  Britain  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  war  with  the  American  colonies;  Franco 
and  Holland  were  also  at  war  with  her ;  and 
the  right  of  search  was  indispensable,  if  aha 
was  to  make  any  use  of  her  naval  supe- 
riority. Nevertheless,  pressed  as  she  was,  it 
was  impossible  for  her  lo  take  any  active  steps 
in  opposition  to  the  treaty,  though  she  con- 
tinued to  exercise  her  right,  which  had  been 
admitted  bv  the  sereral  powers  in  former 
treaties.  Tlie  armed  neutralitv  was  aban- 
doned by  Sweden  in  1787:  in'l7B3  Russia 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Orcat  Britain, 
which  expressly  recognised  the  right  of  seorcli 
on  neutral  vessels;  and  in  the  same  year 
America  made  a  similar  treaty  wilh  Great 
Britain.  But  in  1799  Napoleon,  by  a  re- 
markable exercise  of  diplomatic  skill,  induced 
the  Americans  to  adot^  a  maritime  code  on 
the  basis  ot  the  Aimed  Neutrality  of  1780;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  other  powers  saw  an 
tmening  for  a  profitable  trade  with  Fiance,  if 
the  right  of  seaich  were  abolished.  The  prin- 
.j„i.,.««ii>=  A— «jM...i_i;» -^ordingly 
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revived,  and  the  deteniuDed  |ietBi8tei]Ce  of 
the  Briti^  govemmcat,  combined  Tith  the 
■kiUnl  dipluouLcy  of  Mapoleon,  induced  the 
uMthem  poweiH  again  (o  enter  into  R  coali- 
tion, knowTi  as  the  Sieonii  Armtd  Neutrality 
(IBOO),  to  enforce  its  principles.  The  Eng-lich 
govemmeut  acted  with  dobiaive  ecei^^,  A 
Uoet  waa  deapatched  h)  the  Baltic ;  and  the 
borobanliaent  of  Copenhagen,  followed  by  the 
death  of  C^ar  Paul,  effeotoally  broke  up  the 
noKhem  coalition.  On  June  IT,  IBOI,  the 
Uaritims  Convention  of  St.  Petereburg  was 
opened ;  and  finally  a  seriea  of  treaties  vaa 
made  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dorthem 
powera  bf  which  the  Armed  Neutrality  vaa 
abandoned,  hut  the  right  of  eeorch  was 
stdctty  deilaed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  block- 
ndee  must   be  efficient  to  M  valid.     [Nbu- 

Eoob  (Dd  Sahoell.  Bid.  im  VmiUi,  Iv.  S«,  and 

tL  9t,ma.!  AUk/o,  Bill,  e/fiiiiupi,-  Jndgmenta 

of  Sir  W.  Scott  in  BobtHim'i  Saporta. 

^^■natTfcjttw^y   vaa   the    name   Bometimea 

given   to    the   High  Church   party  in    the 

teign  of  Qkarlee   I.    Strictly   ipeaking,   the 

Arminians  were  those  Dutch  Proteitaote  who 

fallowed  ATminius(Harmonsien),  in  opposition 

to  the  more  rigid  foUovan  of  Calvin.     The 

party  iviu  the  fruit  of  the  reaction  which  had 

arisen  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 

century  in  the  minds  of  many  men  against 

what  seemed    the    bigotry  of    extreme    Fro- 

testantiam,   and  which   made  them   inquire 

whether   the   Reform  era,    in   their   desire    to 

Srid  of  the  evils  of  Popery,  had  not  also 
troyed  much  that  was  vital  in  Catholic 
Chriatiunity.  In  the  Netherlands  the  con- 
troveray  between  the  Arminians  and  "Oo- 
morists  "  led,  early  in  the  ITth  century,  to 
vipleot  ctonmotions.  To  disputes  of  dogma 
were  added  those  cmceniing  the  rights  of 
the  Church  with  reference  to  the  authority  of 
the  civil  government  in  ecclesiastical  affain. 
The  Arminians,  with  their  leanings  to  the 
doctrines  of  Zwinglj,  maintained  the  right  of 
the  State  to  conduct  the  government  of  the 
Chnrch,  in  conformity  with  the  model  of 
Scripture,  and  urged  that,  by  the  independence 
claimed  by  Bpiritual  nathority  in  the  K«- 
fonned  Chnri^h,  a  new  popedom  was  beina; 
set  np.  The  Gomariats,  on  the  other  band, 
rtrictly  adhering  to  the  principles  of  Calvin, 
demanded  the  complete  autonomy  of  the 
Chnrch.  This  achinn  spread  to  the  political 
world.  The  brads  of  the  municipal  oUguvchy 
sided  with  the  Arminians.  The  leaders  of 
the  popular  party,  under  Manri(«  the  Stadt- 
holder,  declared  against  their  rivals  for  the 
Oomarista.  At  the  national  Synod  of  Dort, 
which  commenced  its  sittings  in  1618,  the 
victory  rested  with  the  latter  in  regard  both 
to  dot^rine  and  Church  authority.  The  Synod 
declared  ita  adhfnince  to  thp  strict  Calvinistic 
view*  on  nnconditional  election  by  grnce,  and 
On  independence  of  the  Church.  Silenced 
in  HtHaod,  Arminianiom  took  firm  root  in 


England,  and  wai  welcomed  by  many  who 
ahajred  in  the  reaction  against  Puritanism. 
A  violent  controversy  began  between  Cali-inista 
i.  attempted  to  aileoce 


ad  had  even  written  a  book  againat  Vorstius, 
the  successor  of  Arniinius,  leaned  towards 
Arminianiam.  For  the  Synod  of  Dort,  by 
aacribing  equal  authority  to  all  ministers  (n 
God's  Word,  no  matter  what  their  position, 
indirectly  condemned  the  English  Church. 
The  Puritans  and  Preebyteriana  regarded  Uie 
spread  of  Arminianism  with  great  dislike, 
and  on  March  2,  182S,  the  Commons  resolved 
that  "  whosoever  shall  bring  in  innovation  in 
religion,  or  by  favour  seek  to  introduce  Popery 
or  Arminianism,  shall  he  reputed  a  capital 
enemy  to  the  kingdom  and  commonwealth." 
But  Arminianism  continued  to  gain  infiuence 
among  the  High  Churchmen,  and  the  term 
came  to  be  applied  generally  io  all  those  who 
objected  both  to  ^e  Roman  and  Calvinist 
doctrines  and  theory  of  Church  government 
(though  they  considered  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church  a«  corrupt  and  unsound),  and  who 
wished  that  the  &iglish  Church  should  occupy 


party  as  its  championa     They  v 
to  be  equally  averse  to  Bomanism  and  Puri- 
tanism, and  they  were  regarded  by  the  English 
Arminians    as   the   great   defenders   of    the 
Church  from  the  dangcrt  which  threatened 
her  on  both  sides.    After  the  Kestoration  the 
name  "Arminian"  fell  into  disuse.     [Laud,] 
Buke.  ?ut.  of  Exg.,  i.  MS.  bi. ;  Hook.  AnK- 
MiAopa ;  FoTTT,  BM.  of  Of  E1L3.  Church ;  8.  B. 
OBTdiDST,  Hut.  qr  Etiq.,  IBOS—ie^ ;   QetTokeo, 
Ch-rchBldSaU  [aj.L.] 

Anna,  Asaiza  or.    [Asbub.] 
Amtstronff,    Sib    Johh,    of    Qilnockie 

14.  1631),  was  the  head  of  a  powerful 
lamily,  which  held  practically  independent 
power  on  Ote  borders  of  England  and  Scot- 
land andthe"debateable  land."  The  Scots 
government,  however,  regarded  the  Arm- 
strongs as  robbers,  and  Jamee  V.  deter-  ■ 
mined  to  suppress  them.  In  1631  the  king 
entered  the  border  country  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  force.  Sir  John  Armstrong  came 
to  meet  the  king  in  great  atate,  and  attended 
by  a  train  of  gentlemen.  He  was  immediately 
seized  and  hmiged,  together  with  his  brother 
Thomas.  The  Pitscottie  Chmnicle  represents 
him  as  saying  to  Jamea,  when  hia  entreaties 
for  mercy  proved  fruitless,  "I  am  but  ane 
fool  to  seek  grace  at  a  graceless  bee;  but 
had  I  known,  sir,  that  ye  would  have  taken 
my  lite  this  day,  I  should  have  lived  upon 
the  borders  in  despite  of  King  Hatry  and  yon 
both ;  tor  I  know  King  Hany  woiid  down- 
weigh  my  best  hone  with  gold  to  know  that 
I  was  condemned  to  die  this  day." 

a/   PitnMtt*;    Amistrong.  HU.  <rf 
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Axmr  Plot  (IMl)  wob  u  attempt  to 
OM  tbe£nsliBh  army,  whiuh  had  not  been 
di^Mnded  wer  the  Bcotoh  War,  to  coerce 
the  Parluineiit.  Tbare  vera  two  diatinct 
plots  for  this  purpose  :  (I)  Percy  Wilmot 
and  other  oEBcers  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment pTOpoeed  to  indace  the  officers  of  the 
army  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  would 
stand  by  tAe  king :  (a)  if  parliBmentaiy  pres- 
sure were  pat  upon  him,  either  to  compel  him 
to  assent  to  the  exclusion  of  the  bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  force  him  to  dis- 
hand  the  Irish  armj  before  the  Scots  were 
disbanded ;  {b)  or  if  the  full  rereane  he  had 
enjoyed  (or  so  many  years  were  not  placed  in 
his  hands.  At  the  ttime  time,  a  plot  some- 
what similar,  but  contemplating  the  direct 
onployment  of  force,  was  being  contriTed 
by  Sir  John  Suckling  and  Henry  Jermyn 
with  the  approval  of  the  queen.  Tbxif  in- 
tended to  commence  operations  by  placing 
the  command  of  the  army  in  the  hands  of  the 
EmI  of  Newcastle  and  George  Young. 
Charles  at  first  ondeaToiired  to  ^  the  two 
psrtieB  to  work  together,  and  finding  this 
impossible,  dodded  against  Suckling's  plan. 
Young,  seeing  no  prospect  of  heooming 
lieutenant-general,  betrayed  the  plot  to  the 
Eaii  of  Newport,  through  whom  it  reached 
Pym  (April  1),  Meanwhile,  Suckling  had 
bjr  no  means  abandoned  his  scheme,  and  he 
was  also  arranging  an  attempt  to  reecoe 
Straffoid  from  the  Tower.  Pym  made  use 
ot  bis  knowledge  of  this  double  phit  to  secure 
the  agreement  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the 
support  ot  the  people.  On  May  3,  the  Fro- 
tflstation  was  drawn  np,  on  the  next  day  it 
was  taken  by  the  I^rds,  on  the  fith  it  was 
agreed  that  a  Bill  should  be  brought  in  to 
provide  against  the  dissolution  ot  the  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  Stb  that  Bill  and  the  Attainder 
Bill  both  passed  their  first  reading  in  the 
Lords.  The  king,  left  without  any  eapport, 
gave  hia  assent  to  both.  Bills  on  the  10th. 
Percy,  Jennyn,  Suckling,  and  others  fled  to 
France,  but  were  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason.  Thus  the  first  attempt  to  use  t^e 
army  against  the  Parliament  gave  fresh 
strength  to  the  popular  party.  [2)  At  the 
end  of  May  or  the  beginning  ot  June,  Daniel 
O'Neill  woe  sent  by  the  king  to  sound  the 
officers  ot  the  army  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
bringing;  up  the  troop*  to  London  if  the 
neutnUity  ot  the  Scots  could  be  secured. 
At  the  lame  time,  one  of  the  officers  was 
entrusted  by  the  king  with  a  petition,  to 
which  he  was  to  obtain  signatures  in  the 
army.  The  petition  protested  against  the 
unf^ASonahle  demands  of  the  popular  leaders, 
the  diminution  of  the  Icing's  "iust  regalities," 
and  the  tumultuous  assembhes  round  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  It  conduded  with  a 
promise  to  defend  King,  Church,  Parliunenl, 
and  Laws.     The  leaders  of  the  army  repu- 


diated the  petition,  and  0'N«dII  was  oblige>d 
to  fiy,  but  the  king  still  penisted  in  his 
intrigues  for  this  purpose  both  during  his 
journey  to  Scotland  and  his  stay  in  Uiat 
country.  The  Imowledge  of  this  new  plot 
made  Pym,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Irish 
Bebeltion,  demand  that  the  king  should 
employ  only  such      '   '  '  —    >- 

should  approve ; 
would  be  oliliged  to  provide  for  Ireland  with- 
out the  Idng.  He  followed  this  by  bringing 
the  evidenoa  before  Qie  Commons,  who  passed 
a  resolution  affirming  that  there  was  "  a 
second  design  to  biing  up  the  army  against 
the  Parliament,  and  an  intention  to  make 
the  Scottish  army  stand  as  nentral."  This 
event  did  much  to  secure  the  passing  ot  the 
"  Onnd  Bemonstrance." 

Clarendon.  HuL  eftht  BtMUn ;  Ha*,  Biit.  tf 

IJkl    Imt    P—'    ■     'Svu.i-.i..      u :..     t,      D 

Oudiner,  I 

AntS0,  Battlb  of  (June  T,  1TS2),  took 
place  in  the  Mysore  War  between  the  British, 
under  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  the  troops  of 
Hyder  Ali,  commanded  by  the  Sultui  in 
periKin.  After  an  indecisive  action,  Hyder 
retreated. 

Arnold,  BsKBDicT  (A.  1740,  d.  1801],  was  a 
druggist  at  Newhaven,  in  Connecticut,  when 
the  American  War  of  Independence  broke  out. 
On  the  news  ot  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  col- 
lected a  body  ot  volunteers,  seized  some  arms, 
and  obtained  a  commisaion  to  capture  Ticon- 
deroga  on  L^ke  Champlain.  Subsequently 
he  proceeded  on  hia  own  account,  after  sur- 
prising St,  John's,  to  equip  a  small  flotilla 
on  the  lake.  He  displayed  great  bravery 
and  skill,  but  be  offended  Congress  by  his 
independence,  and  he  was  in  turn  offended 
by  their  want  of  confidence,  though  he  was 
appointed  to  Uie  command  of  Philadalphia, 
on  its  evacuation  by  the  British  forces. 
At  length,  mortified  by  the  insults  put  upon 
him,  he  entered  into  communications  with  Sir 
H.  Clinton  to  betray  West  Point.  The  project 
failed  through  the  capture  of  Major  Andii 
(q.v.],  but  Arnold  managed  to  escape  to  the 
British  lines,  and  for  sometime  be  commanded 
a  corps  of  American  refugees.  He  sub- 
sequently settled  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
after  being  captured  by,  and  escaping  from, 
the  Frendi,  ho  oame  to  London,  where  he 
died. 

J.  Spuks,  W  tf  JnxU;  Bunrofb,  Bid.  rf 


quartered  in  the  district  of  Shahabnd,  Bengal, 
mutinied,  plundered  the  town  and  station  of 
Arrah,  and,  headed  by  Koor  Singh,  a  Zemin- 
dar, who  had  rebelled,  attacked  a  house 
vhero  sixteen  Englishmen  and  sixty  Sikh 
police  had  taken  refuge  and  fortified  them- 
selves. Hr.  Boyle,  an  engineer,  was  the  lite 
of  the  defence,  and  it  was  to  hia  sarvioas  that 
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the  •occeMtal  conduct  of  it  vas  doe.  An 
ittcmpt  to  Milieve  the  besieged  bom  Dina- 
poor  bilad ;  but  Msjor  Vincent  Bjn,  of  Uie 
attiOery,  formed  a  tnutU  field  force,  irith 
irMch  he  dafeated  the  rebels  witii  severe  loss 
on  AngoHt  2nd,  and  on  the  Srd  released  the 
giUsnt  little  ganison. 

~     ■    ~  ~  J.  UI.  i 


Annn,  PuiuoE  or.  1.  Scotch. —In 
1467,  Sir  B.  Bofd  tni  crested  Earl  of 
Airan.      His   widov   married  Jamea,  Lord 


Charlea  Batler,  Warden  of  the  Ciiiqi 
Ports,  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance  in 
Ireland,  second  son  of  Thomas,  Garl  of 
Unory,  ttie  srai  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde, 

was  created  Earl  of  Armu.  The  peerage, 
however,  became  extinct  with  him.  The  pro- 
■nt  peerage  was  canfen«d  on  5ir  Arthur 
Oora  m  1768.  He  was  the  descendant  of  Hir 
Paol  Gore,  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  in 
Etinbeth's  reign,  who  arrived  in  Ireland  and 
obtained  lai^  grants  of  land  in  County 
Mayo. 

AznUB,  Jambs  Hamiltoic,  2md  Eakl  or 
and  DuKS  or  CHATKLaBaiHii,T  (rf.  1676), 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and  a 
near  relutive  of  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  acted 
as  Begent  for  some  time,  until  he  wsa 
displaced  by  his  rival  the  Earl  of  Angns, 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Douslas.  On 
the  death  of  Jamea  V.  he  again  became 
Begent.  lire  confirmation  of  a  treaty  with 
England,  lfi43,  was  quickly  followed  by 
a  leagne  on  tlie  part  of  the  Begent  and 
Qtrdinal  Beaton  against  all  English  inter- 
ference, and  soon  aftervards  &e  English 
ambassador,  Sir  Kalph  Sadler,  was  requp.sted 
to  withdraw.  In  1 647  Anan  was  defeated  at 
Hnkie,  «od  in  1664  the  regency  was  trans- 
ferred to  Uary  of  Ouise,  Arran  being  re- 
warded for  his  acqnieecence  by  the  duliedom 
of  CbatelheTaalt,  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Prrach  king.  He  joined  the  Lords  ot  the 
Congregation  and  jupportod  the  Reformers ; 
HDd  by  bis  opposition  to  the  Damley  marriage, 
iacnrred  the  resentment  of  Queen  Mary,  so 
that  he  j  udged  it  prudent  to  retire  to  C^- 
land.  B«tumiog  lonie  time  afterwards,  he 
wia  reconciled  to  the  queen,  and  during  the 
CSril  War  he  and  the  rest  of  the  Hamiitons 
supported  her  against  the  Reforming  Lords. 
<Jn  the  abdication  of  Mary,  1667,  he  was 
named  one  of  the  Council  of  Regency.  In 
)S69  he  was  imprisoned  by  Hnrrny  in 
Edinbnrf>b  Oostle.  He  was  a  man  of  fickle  and 
TadUatiii^  character,  of  courteous  manners, 
and  pleasant  address,  but  by  no  means  fitted 
tefill  the  high  position  to  which  he  was  called. 

AlTUl,  Jahbb  Hanhton,  3iiD  Earl  or 
Id.  1009),  was  the  eon  of  the  Dnke  of  Chatel- 
hosult  and  tb*   bmx  of    the   Eatniltona. 


Having  left  France,  where  bis  life  was  in 
danger  from  the  Quise*,  be  became  one  of  the 
numerous  auilors  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
whom  be  planned  to  carry  off  in  1661.  His 
failure  in  his  suit  seems  to  have  afFectad  his 
reason.  He  became  mad,  and  cootiniied  a 
maniac  till  he  died. 

Amut,  Jambs  Stdabt,  Eahi,  or  (d.  1696), 
was  a  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  and  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Knoi.  In  1581  he  received  ttie 
estates  and  title  which  the  house  of  Hamilbm 
had  forfeited,  as  the  reward  for  his  seal  in 

Srocuring  the  condemnation  nf  the  Regent 
[ortoo.  He  aided  Lennox  in  compassing  the 
rnin  of  hit  enemy  Morton  ;  a  prisoner  at  the 
"  Raid  of  Ruthven,"  Arrso  quickly  revenged 
himself  by  collecting  an  army  in  the  interest 
of  James  VI.,  and  by  taking  the  lead  against 
the  oonspiratora ;  and  having  extorted  a 
confeasioQ  from  Gowrie  by  fair  promises, 
used  it  against  him  to  his  rum.  He 
became  Chancellor  and  Lieutenant -Qeneral 
of  Scotland,  and  on  the  Btrecgth  of  the 
king's  favour,  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  r«Rt  of  the  Scotch  barons,  roasiDg  their 
hatred  by  his  arrogance.  The  ^gliidi 
government  found  means  to  accuse  him  of 
insti|^ting  a  border  raid,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  withdraw  from  the  Scottish  court  in  1684. 
Shortly  afterwards,  on  a  combination  against 
him  of  the  Hamiitons  (whose  estateehe  held), 
and  the  banished  lords,  Arran  bad  to  escape 
as  best  he  could  to  the  hills  of  Ayrshire.  He 
e  Douglas  ot  TottJ 
)  for  the  death  of  Morton. 

Anaa,  Ths  Congbbss  or  (1436),  was 
awembled  for  the  purpose  ot  making  peace 
between  England,  France,  and  Bu^undy. 
AmbassBdora  came  from  England,  France, 
Burgundy,  the  Pope,  the  Council  of  Basle, 
Castile,  Aragon,  Naples,  Portugal,  Sicily, 
Cyprus,  Navarre,  Poland,  Denmark,  Milan, 
and  Brittany.  The  Frt'neb  offered  to  cede 
Kormandy  and  Ouienne  to  the  English,  but 
this  was  indignantly  refused,  and  the  Treaty 
of  Troyea  was  insisted  upon,  certain  territories 
south  of  the  Loire  being  offered  to  Charlea  of 
France.  This  being  rejected,  the  English 
representatives  withdrew,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  alliance  -wan  signed  between  France 
and  Burgundy,  by  which  the  latter  power 
agreed  not  to  treat  with  the  English  withont 
the  sanction  of  the  King  of  France. 

AxTKj,  CoMKlssioNS  Of,  first  issued  under 
Edward  I.^though  their  germi  may  be 
traced  as  early  as  the  reign  of  William  Rufus 
— were  commiwions  (fiven  to  certain  in- 
dividuals called  Commissioners  ot  Amy  to 
press  a  number  of  men  in  their  district,  or 
sometimes  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
for  the  king's  service,  and  to  train  thorn 
in  military  duties.  Under  Edward  I.  the 
forces  thus  raited  were  paid  by  the  king, 
bnt  ODder  Edwaid  II.  and  Edward  III.  tba 
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coat  usually  Cell  on  (he  tovuahipi  vhich 
fumuhed  tbe  men.  There  was  no  doabt  that 
these  commissioru,  vhen  issued  without  the 
consent  of  Parli&ment,  were  anconatitutiouHl, 
and  Edvnrd  III.  had  to  promise  thnt  all 
troaps  levied  bv  this  met 

was  not  kept.  In  1352  and  1403  it  was  pro- 
vided that  "  the  common  assent  and  grant  of 
Parliament"  should  be  obtained  before  these 
uommisaionfl  wore  issued,  and  the  latter  of 
these  statutes  further  provided  that,  "except 
in  case  of  iDvasiun,  none  slmll  be  constrained 
to  go  out  of  their  own  counties,  and  that 
men  chosen  to  go  on  the  king's  service  out 
of  England  shall  be  at  the  king's  wages  from 
the  daythoyleavetheir  own  counties."  Com- 
missiona  of  Array,  which  were  frequently 
issued  under  the  Flantagenet  kings,  and  were 
not  uncommon  under  the  Lamastrians  and 
Tudore,  ceased  on  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
latest  bears  date  1567.  [MiuriBY  Systbii.] 
Stabbi,  Om^.  BitL 

Arrest,  Fassoou  proh,  is  the  Bpedal 
privilege  of  members  of  both  Houses  of 
t^liament,  and  is  enjoyed  by  them  during 
the  session,  and  for  forty  days  before  and 
after,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony, 
or  breach  lA  the  peace.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  an  analogous  privilege  is  in  a  law 
of  Ethelbert   in   the   sixth  centuty,   which 

Cvides  that  "  It  the  king  call  his  [MOple  to 
I,  and  any  one  there  do  theoi  injury,  let 
him  compensate  with  a  twofold  '  hot,'  and  fifty 
killings  to  the  king."  In  1290  this  ^vilege 
was  o^ifinned  by  Edward  I.,  who,  m  reply 
to  a  petition  from  the  Master  of  the  Temple 
that  he  might  distrain  for  the  rent  of  a  bouse 
held  of  him  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids, 
replied,  that  "  It  does  not  seem  fit  that  the 
long  should  grant  that  thev  who  are  of  his 
council  ehonld  be  distrained  in  time  of  Par- 
liament." Bo  too  in  the  Prior  of  Malton's 
case,  in  1316.  The  Srst  recognition  of  the  pri- 
vilege by  Act  of  Parliament  was  in  1433,  when 
it  was  enacted  that  any  assault  on  a  member 
on  his  wav  to  Parliament  was  to  be  punishable 
by  a  double  fiue  ;  though  in  UDl  Henry  IV. 
had  replied  to  a  petition  that  a  threefold  fine 
might  he  inSicted  for  such  an  offence,  that 
though  ho  admitted  the  privilege,  the  existing 
remedy  was  sufficient.  The  existence  of  the 
privilege  was  thus,  by  usage  and  by  statute, 
clearly  established;  but  frequent  violations 
occurred  under  the  Angevin  and  Lancastrian 
kings.  In  1301  Henry  Keighley  was  im- 
prisoned by  Edward  I.  after  the  Parliament 
of  Lincoln.  In  1376,  Peter  de  la  Mare,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Good  Parhament,  wia  im- 
prisoned at  the  instance  of  John  of  Giaunt ; 
whilst  in  1453  occurred  the  femoua  case  of 
Speaker  Thorpe,  who  wna  imprisoned  during 
the  ^orogation  of  Parliament  at  the  suit  of 
the  Dako  of  York.     The  Commons  tried  to 
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obtain  his  release  "for  the  despatch  ot  the 
businees  of  Parliament,"  but  tailed,  though  the 
judges  held  that  "  if  a  member  were  arrested 
for  any  less  cause  than  treason,  felony, 
breach  of  the  peaoe,  and  sentence  ot  Parlia- 
ment, he  should  make  his  attorney  snd  be 
released  to  attend  in  Parliament."  Thorpe, 
however,  was  not  released,  owmg  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1460, 
Walter  Clerk,  member  for  Chippenhanj,  was 
arrested  "  for  a  fine  to  the  king,  and  damage* 
to  two  private  suitors,"  whereupon  the 
Commons  demanded  and  obtained  his  release. 
In  1477  John  Atwyll,  member  for  Exeter, 
was  imprisoned  for  debt,  but  was  released  oa 
the  petition  of  the  House.  Up  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  arrested  members  had  ob- 
tained their  release  either  by  special  Act  of 
Parliament  if  they  were  imprisoned  in 
execution  after  judgment,  or  by  a  writ  of 
privilege  issued  by  the  Chancellor  if  confined 
on  mesne  process  (i.e.,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  a  suit  but  before  judgment) ;  but, 
in  1M3,  in  the  case  of  George  Ferrers,  who 
had  been  arrested  as  surety  for  a  debt,  the 
House  demanded  his  release  bj  virtue  of 
its  own  authority,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the 
sheriffs  to  liberate  him  committed  them  to 
prison  for  contempt,  their  proceedings  being 
oonfirmed  by  the  king.  From  this  time 
members  were  usually  released  by  the  Ser- 


Shirley,  whom  the  warder  of  the  Fleet  refused 
to  release  for  foar  of  becoming  personally 
liable  for  his  debt.  This  led  to  on  Act  dis- 
charging from  all  liability  the  officer  from 
whose  custody  a  person  having  the  privilege 
of  Parliament  has  been  delivered,  and  en- 
abling the  creditor  to  sue  out  a  new  writ  on 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  privilege.  The 
privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  for  some 
time  belonged  not  only  to  members  of  Parlia- 
ment  but    also    to    their    servants    (as    in 


of  members,  owing  to  the  frequent  abuse  of 
the  privilege,  which  was  used  as  a  means  of 
escape  from  debt.  As  lately  as  1B80  it  was 
decided  on  precedents  that  the  duration  of 
the  privilege  is  forty  days  before  and  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  on  the  ground 
that  the  time  must  be  clearly  defined.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  always  maintained 
its  jxiwers  of  imprisoning  its  own  member* 
for  contempt,  as  in  the  cose  of  John  Stone 
in  1647.  and  Arthur  Hall  in  I.58I.  The 
right  of  a  member  of  Parliament  to  claim 
freedom  from  arrest  bos  never  been  allowed 
to  extend  to  criminal  offences  :  and  though  in 
1572  Lord  Cromwull  obtained  his  release  after 
committal  for  contempt  ot  court,  in  more 
recent  times,  members  conunittod  by  courts  of 
law  for  open  contempt  have  failed  in  obtsin- 
ine  release  by  virtue  of  privilege,  "  though," 
obserres  Sir  Erskine  May,  "  each  case  is  still 
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open    to    conndBratioa    when    it     uisea." 

J.  lUtoell,  FTBtdmlt,  io1.  i.  (ed.  of  1B1B) ; 
Sir  E.  IfV,  ParttsDwalaru  Pructict;  Hallam, 
CmU.  UitL  [F.  S.  P.] 

AliJlILr,  Kma,  the  funoiu  British  and 
Christitui  heio  of  romance,  had  idraady  be- 
come thecentre  of  much  Celtic  legend,  espe- 
cially in  Brittany,  when  Qeoffrey  of  Monmouth 
pnbliBheil,  in  1130,  Mb  Jlitttria  Srilonvm. 
rhis  work,  though  it  poisoned  the  very  foun- 
tains of  history,  acquired,  in  spite  of  protest 
(e.y.,  by  William  of  MalineBbury),  wide  popu- 
htrity,  and  became  the  saurce  of  that  eUbomte 
legend  of  Arthur  and  his  Kound  Table  which 
hta  inspired  so  much  that  is  best  in  literature. 
UeoSray'e  flctiooi  were  largely  regarded  aa 
hiitorj,  until,  by  ui  inevitable  reaction, 
Uilton  and  moMt  of  the  eighteenth  century 
writers  were  led  to  diBbelieve  that  any  Arthur 
bad  really  lived.  Gildaa,  nearly  acontemporary, 
makes  no  mention  of  him,  though  the  fre- 
gnentallnsiontohiminUie  obscure  utterances 
of  the  Welsh  haida,  edited  by  Mr.  Skene,  may 
be  set  against  this.  But  many  deny  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  Four  Bookt,  and  the 
earliest  reallv  historical  notices  of  Arthur  are 
found  in  "Nennios"  and  the  Welsh  tenth 
ceaturj  chronicle  called^^iiMafei  Cambria  (MS. 
A-).  Xennius  says  {Mm.  Hitt.  Britan.,  T3-«), 
"  Artnr  pugnabat  contra  illos  [videlicet  fiax- 
onea]  cam  regibus  Britonum ;  sed  ipse  dux 
cnt  bellorum,  et  in  omnibus  beUis  victor 
ezstitit."  He  then  gives  a  list  'of  Arthur's 
twelve  victories,  ending  with  the  battle  "  in 
monto  Badonia."  This  the  Antialtt  Cambria 
place  in  A.D.  GIB,  and  make  Arthur  a  Christian 
lloro.  The  same  authority  places  hie  death 
at  Uie  battle  of  Camlaa,  in  SS7.  Will  this 
evidence  compensate  for  the  silence  of  Qildss  P 
All  really  depends  on  our  estimate  of  Kennius. 
Many,  libe  Milton,  repudiate  Nennius  as  a 
"very  trivial  author;"  but  othen,  including 
I>r.  Guest  nnd  Mr.  Skene,  fully  accept  his 
anthority,  though  recognising  the  fragmentary 
snd  onequal  character  of  the  scries  of  treatises 
that  colisctlvely  go  by  his  name.  Mr.  Skene 
(Four  Anamt  Bookt  of  Waht.  i.  60—89; 
CcUie  8fetl-<id,i.  162;  cf.  Qleiinie'B..4rMuridii 
ZtalUia)  claims  that  Arthur  was  the  leader 
of  the  Northern  Cymry  of  Strathclyde  and 
Cnntbria  against  the  Saxons;  sad  identifies 
placai  in  those  regions  as  the  scenes  of  the 
twelve  hattlea— Mona  Badonis  being  Bouden 
niB,  near  Linlithgow.  Arthur,  according  to 
this  view,  is  not  a  king,  but  a  temporary 
general,  the  "  Gwledig,"  who  led  the  combined 
hostaof  the  princes  of  the  Northern  Britons  to 
nnwonted  victories.  He  was  the  succetaor  of 
the  Roman  generals  of  Uie  legions  encamped 
■long  the  Pictish  vralt.  His  victories  led  to 
the  restriction  of  the  Saxons  to  the  country 
fast  of  the  Pennine  rani^e,  and  so  orealed  the 
Cumbrian  kingdom.  He  died  defeated  by  a 
revolt  of  the  heathen  British,  perhaps  in 
■Uiuce  wil^  the  Saxon*.   The  great  authority 
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of  Dr.  Quest  (Arckaioliipical  Journal,  Salisbury 
volume,  184S)  also  accepts  Arthur  as  a  real 
person,  but  places  the  svene  of  his  victories  in 
Che  western  border-land  of  the  growing  State 
of  the  West  Saions  {e.g.,  Mona  Badonis  is 
Badbury,  in  Dorsetshire).  Mr.  Elton  (Orijrinj 
o/  British  History,  p.  362)  donbtfnily  follows 
Mr.  Skene;  while  Professor  Khjs  Ifittiie 
Britain,  p.  231}  regards  Arthur  as  the  "  ideal 
champion  of  the  Brythonic  race,"  whether  in 
Wales,  Cumbria,  Cornwall,  or  Brittany. 
"  Whether  he  was  from  the  first  a  purely 
imaginary  character,  in  whom  the  best  quah- 
tios  of  his  race  met,  or  had  some  foundation 
in  the  facts  of  long  forgotten  historv,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say."  Perhaps  nothing  more 
decided  than  this  can  safely  be  said. 

B«1<1«  Uie  aboTe-Dientionad  ■Dtfaoritin,  tbe 
ItirniTuin  Arckaiola^v  '^  H'olu  ma;  be  r^BmA  to 
H  coaUiDiDg'  the  teiti  ol  tha  Vslsb  legando  ol 
Arthur.  Oeobn  ot  Honnouth's  Briiiili  ilu- 
(orgistnuialatedlnBohn'aiwiJeB,  and  the  Jfuli- 
■UfUM  lua  besD  traaslatfld  bj  I^dj  Charlotte 
Oncat.  For  the  InflDenm  of  tlie  Arthnriui 
legeud  on  the  lUeraturs  ol  Qetaiaaij,  France, 
■Dd  ScasdinsTla.  sh  an  essar  bj  Albert  Schuli 

alaodovatr,  1841).  There  in  mcny  sdiljnns  ul 
■  Smuni  d(  la  TatiU  Sondi  (i.o.,  Farla,  ISSOI, 
imdlUDrj'a  JCort4  d'^rlhur  hai  baeo  repiidtad, 
Id  1817  b;  Southey.  ynd  1B55  bj  WriRht.  The 
l]t«rtktun  on  tlie  Arthurian  Iwqnd  is  almost 
sndtaM.  [T.  F.  T,] 

Afthur  of  Brittanj  (MIST,  d.  1203) 
was  the  son  of  Geolfroy  I'lantagenet  and  Con- 
stance, Duchess  of  Brittany.  His  mother's 
championship  of  the  independence  of  herdudw 
no  doubt  damaged  her  son's  chances  of  succeed- 
ingtothecrowo  of  hisuncle.  She  had,  more- 
over,  completely  alienated  Richard  and  Queen 
Eleanor,  so  that,  on  Richard's  death,  John 
was  unanimously  accepted  as  king.  Arthur's 
onl^  hope  lay  in  gaining  the  assistance  of 
Philip  Augurtns,  who  at  first  seemed  willing 
to  help  him;  and  the  Barons  of  Anjou,  Maine, 
and  Touraine,  declared  for  him.  War  broke 
out  between  Philip  and  John,  but  the  former 
was  more  eager  for  his  own  interests  than  for 
Arthur,  and  very  soon  peace  was  concluded, 
by  which  Philip's  eldest  son  I.ouis  was  to 
marry  Blanche  of  Castile,  John's  niece,  John 
giving  her  the  county  of  Evreui  as  a  marriage 
portion.  Aitbur,  who  was  betrothed  1«  one 
of  Philip's  daughters,  was  forced  to  do  homage 
to  John  for  Brittany.  Quarrels  very  shortly 
broke  out  between  John  and  Philip,  who 
leered  to  receive  the  homage  of  Arthur  for 
the  coimty  of  Anjou,  and  allow  his  knights  to 
join  him  in  conquering  it.  Arthur  commenced 
operations  by  attacking  bis  grandmother 
Eleanor  at  Mirabel ;  but  tie  was  captured  by 
John,  who  imprisoned  him,  fint  at  Falaise, 
and  afterwartk  at  Rouen,  where  he  died. 
The  manner  of  Arthur's  death  is  unknown, 
nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  be  determined  with 
certainty.  All  that  the  historians  of  the 
next  reign  could  say  was  that  Arthur  disap- 
peared. "  Elapso  igitur  aliquanlo  tempore 
Artbunii  evumit."     (Hatt.    Paiit,    Chrim. 
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Anglic.,  iii.,  p.  S21.).  The  gensmlly  leoeived 
ftccDunt  of  hiB  death,  which  hui  been  oonae- 
crated  by  tiaditioa  and  poetty,  waa,  th&t  ba 
wa*  Diordered  by  Mb  uncle's  owb  band,  and 
his  body  thniffn  into  the  Seine.  The  peen 
of  Fiance  found  John  guilty  of  the  muider, 
bat  it  ie  doubtful  bow  mr  this  uao  be  bald  as 
conflrmatoTy  of  the  occiuation. 

Tha  CJimUu  o(  S.  Horedio,  Badolf  de 
Consahill,  and  KatUuw  Purl)  (UoUb  Ssrisa): 
C.  a.  FnrBon,  HM.  (^  Bn;.  in  U>  Early  iwd 

ArtlliiT,  PaiHCK  (i.  I486,  d.  ISOS),  was  the 
eldest  son  ot  Henry  VII.  His  marriaKS  with 
Catherine  ol  Atagon  was  first  agreed  upon 
between  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Eogland  in 
March,  H39,  when  he  was  not  yet  throe  years 
old,  and  he  was  little  more  than  fifteen  when 
the  actual  wedding  ceromony  was  celebrated 
at  St.  Paul's,  Nov.  H,  1601.  Bacon  describea 
the  young  prince  as  a  stodiouH  youth,  and 
learned  beyond  his  yeoiB.  His  name  of  Arthur 
was  a  gracefnl  acknowledgment  on  Heniy's 
part  of  his  own  British  descent  through  Sir 
OwGU  Tudor. 

Buon,  Blf(.  0/  Bmrv  FII. 

Artiolos.  LoBDB  OF  TBS,  appointed  firat 
in  13G9,  in  the  r«igu  of  Uavid  II.,  became 
gradually  a  recogmaed  part  of  the  legislative 
machinery  of  Scotland.  The  "Lords"  con- 
sisted of  a  committee  chosen  equally  from 
eaob  estate  to  prepare  the  various  meaauiea, 
which,  when  completed,  were  laid  before  the 
Estates  for  final  adoption  or  rejection. 
William  III.  endeavoured  to  remodel  the 
system  in  IGS9,  and  ordered  that  the  Lords 
should  conust  of  twenty-four  persons,  eight 
being  chosen  from  each  estate,  and  took  away 
their  power  of  icjectiiir  absolutely  auy  motion 
laid  before  tJiem.  The  Estates,  however, 
voted  that  a  pennanent  committee  was  ob- 
jectionable, and  in  1690  William  gave  his 
assent  to  a  measure  abolishing  the  Loida  of 
die  Articles,  and  providiag  for  temporary 
committees,  to  be  dected  as  oooasion  might 
ftri«.    [Estates.] 

Articles  of  Ori»vaitc«i.  voted  Apnl, 
1SB9,  by  ^e  Scotch  Estates,  protested  against 
sundiy  laws  which  were  held  to  I)e  biuden- 
some  and  diingcrouH,  and  were  intended  to 
show  William  IJI.  in  what  case*  retonns 
were  needed.  The  Elsdites  complained  chiefly 
of  the  laws  paesed  in  the  Parliament  of  168G; 
of  the  reference  of  legislative  proceedings  to 
permanent  committees  ia  the  injury  of  free 
parliamentary  diBcussion;  and  of  the  Act  of 
1669  which  made  the  Sovereign  head  of  the 
Church.  The  Articles  of  Grievances  differed 
from  the  Claim  of  Bight  in  that  tbe  former 
laid  down  fundamental  rules  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  had  been  violated  by  James  II. ; 
the  latter  merely  petitioned  for  certain  neces- 
sary reforms. 


tion  period  was  marked  by  several  attempts  to 
codify  or  embody  in  an  authoritative  form 
the  articles  of  religious  belief.  With  a  view 
to  putting  an  end  to  discussion,  Henry  VIII., 
with  the  aid  of  his  theological  advijers, 
compiled  a  Boek  of  Articla,  which  was  laid 
before  Convocation  in  1S38,  and  subscribed  by 
all  its  members,  llieae  Articlee  eetabliahed 
the  Bible,  the  three  Creeds,  and  Che  flnt  four 
Councils  as  the  basis  erf  belief;  limited 
the  Sacraments  to  three,  baptism,  penance, 
and  the  Eucharist  ;  declared  that,  though 
the  use  of  images,  the  worship  of  saints, 
and  the  ritual  of  the  church  services  had  not 
in  themselves  power  to  remit  sins,  yet  they 
were  useful  to  lift  up  men's  minds  unto  God ; 
accepted  purgatory,  but  denount«d  pardons, 
and  masses  tor  the  dead.  These  Articles 
pleasid  ueithoT  the  Reformen  nor  the  Koman- 
isla,  and  were  accepted  merely  at  the  king's 
command.  In  1C>39  Henry  TIII.'b  policy 
led  bim  to  check  the  growth  of  the  reforming 
doctrines,  and  Parliament  passed  the  Bill  of 
the  Six  ArtieUi,  which  affirmed  trananbstan- 
tiacion,  the  reception  of  the  communion 
under  one  kind,  ihe  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
the  binding  power  of  vows  of  chastity,  private 
masses,  and  anrioular  confession.  Boon  after 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII..  in  the  Parliament 
of  IS47  die  SUtute  of  the  Six  Articles  was 
repealed.  In  1G61  an  order  of  the  Council 
was  issued  to  Archbishop  Cianmer  bidding 
him  frame  Articles  of  Beligion.  Thie  task  the 
archbishop  discharged  wiUi  utution  and  de- 
liberation. He  consulted  with  others,  circn- 
lated  a  rough  draft,  and  laid  it  before  the 
Council.  After  many  revisions  it  was  banded 
For  final  consideration  and  emendation  to  five 
of  the  royal  chaplains,  and  to  John  Knox,  the 
Scottish  Keformer.  Though  it  was  thus  dis- 
cussed and  revised,  the  draft  was  in  the  main 
the  work  of  Cianmer  and  his  friend  Bishop 
Ridley,  who  is  said  to  have  supplied  the 
greater  share  of  learning.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  or  not  these  Articles  were  sobmitted 
to  Convocation ;  but  the  evidence  seems  to 
sbowthattheywere.  Finally,  they  were  issued 
in  1653,  with  the  royal  mandate  to  all  the 
bishops  ordering  them  to  oall  on  all  clergy, 
schoolmasters,  and  churchwardens,  to  But^ 
scribe.  These  Articles  of  Edward  VT.,  from 
their  number,  are  sometimea  known  as  the 
Forljf'two  Arliela,  They  show  that  Cianmer 
in  framing  them  used  the  Lutheran  Confes- 
sions of  Faith,  especially  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  though  he  did  not  merely  copy 
them.  'Die  accession  of  Queen  Mury  within 
two  months  of  the  publication  of  the  Forty- 
two  Articles  did  not  give  them  much  time  to 
sink  into  the  minds  of  the  elerg}-.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  Archbishop  Parker  was 
called  on  to  provide  for  the  troubled  condi- 
tion of  ecolesisstical  matters.  In  IfioQ  Slaten 
Artielet  were  issued  by  authority,  to  be  held 
b^  all  clergy.  They  were  limited  to  Uie  defini- 
tion cA  fundamental  truths,  and  the  points  in 
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which  the  Chnn^  of  England  held  the  Ruman 
pnctice  to  b«  Bupentitioiu.  Tii«fle  were  meaat 
to  he  temponuy  onlf ,  vhile  Parlcer  recon- 
udered  the  Forty-two  Articles  of  Edwaid  VI. 
He  rerised  them,  and  laid  the  results  of 
his  ceTiwoD  baEore  Convocation  in  1662, 
As  Cranmer  had  Died  the  Confeeaion  of 
AagabaifTi  Farker  mode  fnrtheF  use  of  the 
Confeaiiaii  of  WnrtembeTg.  Id  hj»  reviaina 
he  omitted  four  of  the  orif^inaJ  Forty-two 
ArticlM— the  tenth, "  Of  Qrace; "  the  mxteenth, 
"Of  Bltuphemy  ogsinat  the  Holy  Ghort;" 
the  nineteenth,  "All  men  are  boiind  to  keep  the 
Hoial  Commandmante  of  the  Law  "  (the  first 
port  of  which  waa  added  to  the  seTenth] ;  and 
the  forty -fint,  ogoiiut  "  Heretics  (ailed  Mille- 
narii."  He  added  four  others — the  fifth, 
twelfth,  ninrteenth,  and  thirtieth  of  the 
pretent  edition.  Bendestheae  greater  changea, 
the  phimseolo^  was  altered  in  many  points. 
The  Coniocatum  made  further  alterations, 
and  aereial  important  omissioaa.  It  stmck 
oat  the  end  oF  the  third  Article,  concerning 
the  preaching  of  Christ  to  the  spirita  in 
prison,  and  entirely  discarded  three  articles — 
"  The  Bouls  of  them  that  depart  this  life  do 
neither  die  with  the  bodies,  nor  sleep  idly ;  " 
"  The  reeorrection  of  the  dead  is  not  yet 
IwoDgfat  to  pass : "  "  All  men  shall  not  be 
•ared  at  the  length."  The  Articles,  now  re- 
duced in  number  to  thirty-nine,  were  snb- 
nitted  to  the  queen,  who  further  struck  out 
the  pieaent  twenty-ninth  Article,  "  Of  the 
wicked  which  eat  not  the  Body  of  Christ  in 
the  nae  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  She  further 
Added  to  the  twentieth  Article  the  clause, 
**The  Church  baUi  power  to  decree  rites  or 
ocasmoDiea,  and  authority  in  controversies 
of  faith."  The  Articles  were  originally  in 
Latin ;  bat  an  Eogliah  tianalation  waa  anon 
iasued  of  the   Thirly-tigit   ArtitUt   as  they 

rsd  the  rerisiouof  the  qneen  and  Council. 
1671  the  Artidee  were  committed  by 
CoDTOoatioii  to  Bishop  Jewel  for  editonhip. 
They  were  then  pnt  into  thedr  present  form, 
and  were  issued  both  in  Latin  and  English — 
both  versiooa  being  authoritatlTe  and  official. 
The  twenty-nuith  Article  waa  restored,  and 
the  other  alteration  of  the  queen,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church  to  determine  rites 
«nd  ceremonies,  was  retained  in  the  English 
Aitidea,  but  omitted  in  the  I«tiu.  The 
Thirln-nine  ArtieUt  were  then  approved  by 
Parliament,  and  a  statute  was  passed  re- 
qniring  ■uhacription  from  all  candidatea  For 
holy  Mders.  From  this  time  forward  they 
hare  been  the  standard  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England.  Accordingly,  the  "  Cdn- 
■titationa  and  Oaaona  Eccleaiashcol "  passed 
by  Convocation  in  1603,  aod  confirmed  by 
rojsl  authority,  enacted  excommunication  as 
the  penalty  to  any  one  who  "  declared  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  to  be  erroneous,  auper- 
■titiou^  or  such  as  he  may  not  with  a  good 
conscience  subocribe  unto."  But  these  Canons, 
not  hanog  been  paased  fay  Fariiument,  are 
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binding  only  as  eoelesiaatical  law  on  the 
clergy,  not  on  the  laity.  As  r^^rds  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articlea,  the 
Act  of  1571  enacted  that  no  one  should  he 
admitted  to  a  benefice  till  he  had  subscribed 
the  Articles  in  the  presence  of  the  Ordinaiy, 
and  publicly  read  them  in  the  pBiish  chnrch, 
with  a  dedaration  of  his  unfeigned  assent. 
The  Canons  of  1603  further  enacted  that  no 
one  should  teach,  either  in  a  school  or  in  n 
private  house,  unless  he  subscribed  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  and  obtained  a  licence  from  a 
bishop.  The  Aut  of  nniformity,  passed  in 
1662,  embodied  this  provision.  Tha  Toleni- 
tioD  Act  of  1889  exempted  from  the  penaltieo 
of  existing  statntes  against  conventicles  snch 
dissenting  ministers  and  teachers  as  should 
subacribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  omitting 
the  thirty-foorii,  thirty-fifth,  thirty-sixth, 
and  the  words  of  the  twentieth  which  declare 
that  the  Church  has  power  to  decree  riten 
and  ceremonies.  Those  who  had  icruplet 
about  infant  baptism  were  exempted  from 
subscription  to  part  of  the  twenty-seventh 
Article,  This  Act  was  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  indulgence  and  security  from  per- 
secution to  DisBenterB,  which  went  on  till  in 
I77S  was  passed  the  Dissenting  Miniateis' 
Act.  enabling  Dissenters  to  preach  and  act  as 
schouhnasten  without  any  subscription  to  the 
Article*.  From  this  time  forward  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Artioles  oeosed  to  be  a  test  for  the 
exclusion  of  Dinenters,  except  in  the  Univer- 
sities. At  Oxford,  the  Earl  of  X^ioeeter  oa 
Chancellor  had,  in  1G81,  imposed  suhecription 
to  the  Articles  before  matriculation.  At 
Cambridge,  subocription,  since  1616,  was  re- 
quired of  all  who  took  a  degree.  Thus, 
Diasanteis  could  not  enter  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  they  might  be  educated  at  Oa,ia- 
bridge,  but  were  not  admitted  to  any  of  the 
endownienta.  Theee  disabilities  wore  not 
removed  till  the  passing  of  the  Univeraity 
Tests  Act  in  18Tl,  which  exempted  laymen 
from  any  religious  test.  Thus  the  Artides 
have  ceased  to  be  used  aa  a  standard  of 
orthodoxy  for  any  save  the  dergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Even  in  their  case  it 
was  felt  that  subscription  to  a  body  of 
doctrinal  statements  was  an  excessive  obliga- 
tion, if  it  was  meant  to  imply  literal  agree- 
ment with  every  sentence  contained  in  them. 
To  avoid  further  ambigoities,  and  to  relieve 
Bcrupulona  consciencea  on  this  point,  the 
Clenca!  Snbacription  Act  of  1866  did  away 
with  subscription  in  the  case  of  the  dergy, 
and  Bubstitated  a  declaration  of  assent  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Artides  and  the  Prayer  Book. 

CardweU,  SyiwdaJiai    Hu^wiok,   Kilter,   of 
tli.^rtielw.  [M.  0.] 

Artioltta   of  War  ai«  framed  W  the 

crown  for  the  belter  government  of  the 
army  and  navy.  Those  which  are  in  force 
for  the  army  were  first  anthorised  in  1714, 
and  are  confirmed   annually  in  tlie  Untin; 
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Act,  ttie  Aiticlee  of  War  for  the  Navy  Tming 
based  on  H  Bill  passed  in  1749.  The  Articlea 
of  War,  "  which  «ra  to  lie  obeyed  at  being 
the  oominandB  ot  a  auperior  officer,"  are 
divided  into  seotionB,  some  of  which  corre- 
Epond  to  clauses  in  the  Mutiny  Act ;  others, 
however,  though  they  relate  to  subjects  in 
the  latter,  are  occupied  with  deflnitions  of 
the  crime  and  the  punishment  appropriate 
to  it.  There  are  «ome  Articles,  moreover, 
which  have  no  counterpart  in  the  Act.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  legality  ot  the 
Articles  ot  War,  aa  of  other  orders,  may 
itself  become  the  subject  of  eiamination  and 
controversy  in  a  court  martial ;  but  the 
Mutiny  Act,  being  port  of  the  statute  law, 
must  be  obeyed  without  qneation.   [Miutaxt 

Artianli  Super  CartMi  were  certain 

artidee,  twenty  in  number,  which  were  added 
to  Magna  Charta  when  it  was  confirmed  by 
Edward  I.  in  the  Parliament  which  met, 
1300.  The  most  impurtant  clausos  are  those 
which  appoint  commiBsioners  to  investigate  all 
cases  Id  which  the  charters  had  been  infringed; 
those  which  reform  and  regulate  the  jury 
system ;  those  which  Tcmedy  the  abuses  ot  pur- 
veyance and  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  officers ; 
and  those  wMch  order  that  DO  common  pleaa 
shall  be  held  in  the  Exchequer  contrary  to  the 
form  of  Magna  Chaita,  and  forbid  the  issue  of 
common  law  writs  under  the  Privy  Seal.  One 
article,  which  Dr.  Stubbs  calls  "a  curious 
relic  of  the  ideas  of  1258,"  allows  the  office  of 
sheriff  to  be  olectiTO  in  counties  where  the 
office  is  not  of  tee  or  heritable.  There  were 
also  articles  regulating  administration  of  the 
forests,  and  limiting  the  royal  jurisdictiOD 
over  them. 

Stnluta  of  tKi  RtoJn,  i.  138 :    Uatthaw  ol 

WntaaniWr,  p.  433;  Stabbs,  Cmul.  Hid.,  it^sli. 

liT.    The  utioles  ue  giren  in  StubU,  Sil«ct 

Araudol,  Pbe&aob  of.  Boger  de  Mont- 
gomery, one  of  the  most  trusted  followers 
of  WJliam  tJie  Conqueror,  busides  grants 
of  land  in  Shropshire,  revived  vast  estates 
(seventy-seven  lordships]  in  Sussex,  including 
the  castle  of  Arundel.  In  1102,  upon  the 
forfeiture  of  Itogcr's  son,  Ilobert  de  Belesme, 
the  castle  of  Arundel  passed  to  the  crown, 
and  was  settled  by  Henry  I.  on  his  second 
wife,  Adeliia  of  Louvain,  who,  after  the 
king's  deuth,  conveyed  it  to  her  second 
husband,  William  de  Albini.  It  is  doubtful 
■whether  WiUiam  de  Albini,  the  son  of  this 
marriage,  received  a  grant  of  the  third  penny 
of  the  county  of  Sussex  ;  but  he  is  styled  Earl 
of  Sussei,  as  well  as  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Chichester.  In  1243  Hugh  de  Albini,  fifth 
Earl  of  Sussex,  died  without  issue,  and  part 
of  his  estates,  together  with  Arundel  Castle, 
passed  to  John  f'itz-Alan,  a  descendant  of 
Isabel,  daughter  of  the  third  Earl.  He  bjuI 
his  sons  are  frequently  styled  Lords  oE 
AmndeL    Bichaid  Fibc-Alan  (d.  1283)  is  the 
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first  of  this  family  actually  summoned  ss 
Earl  of  Arundel  (1291J  by  writ.  His  son 
Edmund  was  beheadea  in  1326,  and  his 
honours  forfeited.  They  were,  however, 
restored  to  Eiohaid,  third  Earl,  in  1331,  In 
leso  Henry  Fitz-Alan,  twelfth  Earl,  died 
without  male  heirs,  and  the  earldom  and 
estates  passed  to  Philip,  son  of  Thomas, 
fourth  Uuke  ot  Norfolk,  who  had  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  this  earl.  Philip  was 
summoned  to  Parliament  as  Earl  of  Arundel. 
The  earldom  has  since  continued  in  the  line 
of  the  Hts-AIan  Howards,  Dukes  of  Korfolk. 
[Howard.]  The  peerage  of  Akundbl  op 
Wabduuk  was  coaivrred  in  I60S  on  Sir 
Thomas  Arundel,  a  distinguished  soldier,  who 
had  fought  in  Uie  wars  against  the  Turks, 
and  had  been  created  a  Count  of  the  Holy 
Ronuin  Empire  by  Rudolph  II. 

For  mt«restiiig  qnestions  couDeoted  with  the 
peer&gfl  of  Aroadel,  see  tlie  Lord*'  Firwt  BtyoH 
m  (>x  Cuiu'lu  of  a  Pter,  cap.  Xpptndur/  anif  Sir 
UuTte  Nicolas.  Hutoio  Puragc. 

Amildsl,  Edmuhd  Fitz-Alan,  2nd  Euu. 
or  (d.  1336),  was  one  of  the  Ordainers  ap- 
pointed in  1310.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
nobles  who  remained  faithful  to  Edward  II. 
after  the  landing-  ot  Isabella  and  Mortimer. 
He  was  seir^d  by  the  latter  at  Bristol,  and 
hanged  with  Hugh  Despenser. 

Anutdal,  Bjchars  Fttz-Alan,  4Tn  Eaki. 
OF  {d.  1307),  was  the  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  Eleanor,  daughter  ot  Henry, 
Earl  of  I«ncastor,  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  137fi,  and  served  in  the  French  and  Scotch 
wars ;  but  he  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 
valour  and  conduct  at  sea.  He  was  for 
several  years  admiral  and  captain  of  the  east, 
south,  and  west,  gained  several  naval  victories, 
and  captured  Brest.  Ho  joined  Gloucester 
against  De  la  Pole  and  De  Vere,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  Lords  Appellant.  In  1397  he  -wita 
involved  in  Gloucester's  fsU,  and  was  seized, 
tried,  and  beheaded, 

Anutddi  Thomas  Fitz-Alan,  10th  Eakl 
or  (rf.  1624),  was  one  of  the  chief  nobles  nt;- 
tached  to  Henry  VII. 's  court.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  shipwreck  near  Weymouth,  in. January, 
IS06,  ot  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  Philip,  and 
his  wife,  the  Enrl  of  Arundel  was  the  royal 
messenger  scot  to  congratulate  Philip  upon 
his  recent  eecHpe,  and  to  welcome  him  to 
England.  The  Earl  ot  Arundel  had  also  done 
the  king  good  service  as  a  soldier  in  Flanders, 
during  the  wars  in  aid  of  Maximilian. 

Amndel,  Hkkrv  Fii^-Alan,  12th  "Bahx 
OF  [d.  IfiSO),  was  in  1647  appointed  one  of 
the  twelve  councillors  who.  under  the  ivill 
of  Henry  TIIL,  were  to  assist  the  executors 
in  cairyinfi:  on  the  government  during  tho 
minority  of  Edward  VI.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  attack  on  Somerset, 
which  ended  in  his  downfall;  and  having  given 
an  unwil^g  aasent  to  the  alteration  of  the 
succession  of  Edward  VI.  in  favour  of  XAdy 
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Jane  Qny,  he  was  regarded  with  aaspicion 
by  Nortbomberland,  who  emdeavoiired  to 
provent  his  leaving  Loiidun.  However,  he 
managed  to  escape  to  Baynatd'a  Castle,' aad 
at  once,  with  the  rast  ai  the  Council,  dsdiirad 
for  Mary  ;  shortly  afterwards  he  arrested  the 
Dobe  of  Northumbflrland  at  Cambrid^,  and 
CODveyed  him  to  London.  After  the  acceBiion 
of  Qneen  Elizabetli,  Arundel  became  one  of 
her  councillon,  "feared  by  all  men,  trusted  by 
noae,"  and  was  eten  oamed  as  a  probable 
Bailor  for  har  hand,  a  fact  which  fod  to  a 
bitter  quarrel  with  Leicester  LQ  1561.  In  1568, 
at  the  leader  of  the  old  nobility  and  the 
Oatbolic  paity,  he  showed  himself  violently 
opposed  to  Oecil  and  the  Refcnaers,  and  was 
present  at  the  Wentminster  Inquiry  as 
a  partisan  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  in  the 
loUowing  year  he  van  placed  under  arrest  for 
complicity  in  the  northern  rebellion,  and  in 
1571  was  privy  to  the  Ridolfi  conspiracy. 

Froudc.  Bitlo/Eiu.!  P.  V.  Tftlai,  fsflaitd 
Vtitr  Edicari  ¥l.  and  J(dr|l. 

AmndalgTHiupHawAKo,  13th  Earl  or 
(rf.  1595),  son  of  Thomas,  fourth  Dake  of 
NorfoUi,  who  was  attainted  and  beheaded  in 
1673,  inherited  the  earldom  of  Arundel  in 
right  of  his  mother.  He  was  restored  in  blood 
and  made  privy  councillor  in  1580.  On  his 
first  appeaianee  at  court  he  won  the  favour  of 
Elizalwtb,  but  q^uickly  lost  it  through  hia 
immoial  life.  In  15B3  he  was  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  plot  of  Francis  Throgmor- 
ton,  having  incurred  suHpicion  by  becoming 
•■  reconcil^"  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  1681 
oa  the  solicitations  of  the  Jesuits;  but  though 
there  was  no  doubt  ol  his  guilt,  he  was 
speedily  released.  On  attempting  tO'  es- 
cape from  England,  in  158S,  he  was  captured 
and  Bgaia  lent  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
remained  until  his  doath.  In  1689  ha  was 
found  guilty  of  high  treason  on  a  charge  of 
havioE  prayed  for  the  success  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Ue  was  also  charged  with  oorre- 
qiondoQCe  with  Allen  and  other  Catholic 
conntirators.  He  was  condemned  to  death, 
bat  by  the  advice  of  Cecil  and  Hatton  was  not 
executed.  "  In  her  conduct  towards  this  un- 
fortunate nobleman,"  remarks  Mr.  Lingard, 
"  the  queen  betrayed  an  unaccountable  spirit 
of  revenge.  He  seems  to  have  given  some 
doep  bat  secret  offence  which,  though  never 
divulged,  could  never  be  forgotten." 

Amndal,  Thovas  [b.  area  1352,  d.  1413), 
WSB  the  third  son  of  Kichard,  Eorl  of  Anmd^, 
■nd  waa  made  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1374.  He 
joined  Gloucester  in  hia  opposition  to  De  la 
Pole  and  other  miniateis  af  Ridiard  II.,  and 
in  1386  was  appointed  Chancellor.  On  the 
banishment  of  Neville  he  received  the  arch- 
Uahapria  of  York,  and  retired  from  the 
Chancellonhip  in  I3B9.  He  was  Chancellor 
again  from  1 39 1 ,  till  his  appointment  to  the 
■rcUiMllojaio  of  Ganterbury  in  1390.   Shortly 
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afterwards  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and  at 
the  king's  request  translated  by  the  Pope  to 
the  see  of  Bt.  Andrews.  He  waa  banished 
from  the  realm,  and  concerted  with  Buliug- 
broke  plans  for  regaining  power  in  England. 
He  accompanied  Henry  on  his  expedition  to 
England,  and  on  the  deposition  of  Uichard 
received  the  Brcbbiehojuic  once  more.  Be 
Strenuously  supported  the  rights  of  the  Church 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  getting  the  Btatute  De  Saittieo 
Combvrtndo  passed.  He  held  the  Chancellor- 
ship again  &om  U07  to  14(19,  and  from  1412 
to  1413. 


Amndel,  Sm  Thomas  {d.  Ibbi),  was  one 
of  the  moat  trusted  and  sagacious  of  Henry 
VIII. 'a  councillors.  Ue  enjoyed  much  in- 
fluence with  the  king,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  tweuty-four  executors  appointed  to 
carry  out  that  sovereign's  will.  He  was  the 
brother-in-law  and  intimate  friend  of  the 
Protector  Somer»et,  in  whose  fall  ha  was  in- 
volved. He  was  executed  on  a  charge  of 
treasoo,  Feb.,  1552. 

Aaaf-nl-Dowll^  {d.  1797)  succeeded  his 
father,  Sujah  Dowlah,  as  Vizier  of  Oude,  in 
1775,  and  was  ultimately  recognised  by  the 
Emperor.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
English,  by  which  the  Vizier  agreed  to  sur- 
render Benares  and  certain  other  districts  of  the 
annual  value  of  twenty-two  loos.  This  Vizier 
misgoverned,  as  his  father  had  done,  and  by 
1 781  was  in  a  state  of  the  groataat  pecuuiary 
cmbarraasroent.  Haaliogs  therefore  con- 
cluded an  arrangement  with  him,  one  main 


withdrawn,  that  the  Vizier  might  resume  all 
joghires  on  payment  of  compensation.  The 
second  article  enabled  the  Vizier  to  diapos? ess 
the  Begums  (bis  mother  and  grandmoUier}  of 
Uude  of  their  jaghires,  and  was  the  prelude 
to  tho  cruelties  eicrcised  to  compel  them  to 
surrender  their  treoaurea,  1782.  The  im- 
poverishment of  the  Vizier,  however,  con- 
tinued steadily,  owing  to  his  misgovermnent 
and  debauchery,  and  in  1786  his  repeattd 
requeats  that  the  British  force  shoiJd  be 
removed  induced  Lord  Comwallis  to  make  a 
fresh  treaty  with  him,  by  which  the  money 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  brigade  at  Futtv- 
gurh  waa  reduced  from  seventy-lout  to  fifty 
lacs  oa  the  condition  that  it  should  be  punc- 
tually  paid.    The  misgovenunent,  how< 


continued,  aad  the  Vizier  passed  the 
hia  life  in  oppresung  his  aubjects,  and 
dulging  ia  bonndlasB  sensuality. 

UuaoWa  Biaaj  on  Wuren  Haatings. 
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Brent  Btreiwth  and  importance  in  the  earlier 
Cnindee.  It  was  to  tnia  town  tbat  Richatd 
I.  led  the  ciitMding  anny  after  the  fall  of 
Acre  in  Uie  early  part  of  I1S2.  On  the  way 
his  troopa  were  intanwpted  by  a  great  Baracen 
army,  under  tike  commatid  of  Sdadin,  eaid  to 
amount  to  over  300,000  men.  The  two 
winga  of  the  Chiiatian  anny  were  broken; 
but  the  coDtre,  commanded  bv  Bichard  him- 
adt,  held  firm,  and  at  laat  orove  back  (he 
enemy  in  great  diforder.  10,000  of  the 
Saracens  are  Boid  to  have  perished.  The 
Hctory  threw  the  town  of  Ajcalou  into  the 
hand!  of  the  Cnuadera. 

Aaeeiuioii  laland,  aitnat^d  in  the 
Soath  Atbuitic,  wne  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese on  Aaceniion  Day.  1501.  It  was  never 
colonised  until  it  was  seized  by  the  English 


the  neighbouring  is 


i,  Helena. 

,  Antoht  Id.  1650),  an  author 
"of  much  reputation,  was  sent  by  the 
ConunonwcAlth,  in  IBtiO,  as  ambassador  to 
Madrid.  A  few  daya  nfter  his  arrivBl  there, 
ho  WHS  assassinated  by  some  refugee  Koyalists. 
The  murderers,  with  the  exception  of  one  who 
was  executed,  were  allowed  to  escape,  public 
opinion  in  the  Spanish  capital  being  entirely 
in  their  favour.    [DaaiBLj.irB.] 

AflchMin,  RooBH  (b.  IfilS,  d.  1668),  one  of 
the  earliest  of  English  Greek  scholars,  and  at 
one  time  public  orator  at  Cambridee,  became 
Buccessively  lAtin  secretary  to  Edward  VI., 
Queen  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  and  was  also 
tutor  to  the  lost-named  princess  in  1S4S,  being 
charged  with  her  Lnstrnction  in  the  learned 
languages.  In  16G0  he  accompanied  Sir 
William  Morysine  in  the  capacity  of  secrotar}' 
to  the  court  of  Charles  V.  On  the  accession 
of  Quoen  EUzabeth,  Aschom  was,  in  1S59, 
made  a  canon  of  York.  As  a  writer  of  English 
prose  Ascham  deserves  high  praise.  Hih  style, 
though  somewhat  rugged,  is  pithy  and  vigo- 
rous. His  work  on  education,  entitled  T&t 
SeA^lmiuter.  is  interesting  and  valuable.  He 
also  wrote  Toxaphilvt,  a  tTestise  on  archery, 
and  A  Report  of  thi  Afairt  and  State  of 
Oermany,  which  IS  of  Some  historical  value. 
Asclism'i  Woiit,  ad.  1>r  Dr.  Oils,  IBM  ;  A. 
BJLt1«Tfsld,  SofT  Awiliain:  Bin  L^>m  %-nrL  tine 
Werke,  1879.  Ad  hUUoh  of  Du  Bchtelmailrr. 
with  DotsB.  buM  been  pubUataed  bj  Xi.  l.S.  B. 


(d.  1646),  daughtei 
Kelsey,  in  Lincolnshire,  was  arrested  as  a 
heretic  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Beal 
.  Presence  in  the  Sacrament.  From  her  in- 
timacy with  Catherine  Farr,  Anne  Ascue's 
prosecution  for  heresy  is  memorable,  ss  it 
instanced,  among  other  (hings,  the  hostility 
of  Bishop  Oardiner  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Wriothesley  to  the  queen ;  for  before  being 
handed  over  to  the  executioner  for  the  punish- 


lure  of  the  rack,  with  a  view  of  extorting 
from  her  in  her  agony  some  avowal  implicating 
other  court  ladies,  and  possibly  the  queen. 
Wriothealey's  elfoits  are  generally  thought  to 
have  been  entirely  fruitless ;  though  Paisona, 
in  bis  "  Eismen  "  of  Foxe'a  account  of  her, 
Btal«e  that  she  actually  did  so  :  "By  ber  con- 
fessioo,  he  (the  king)  learned  so  much  of 
ftneen  Catherine  Parr  as  he  purposed  to  have 
her  burned  also,  had  he  lived," 
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Parliament,  and  subsequently  to  the  English 
Parliament,  but  was  expelled  on  account  of 
the  blasphemy  of  his  book.  The  character 
of  the  treatise  was  animadverted  upon  in  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell.  Asgill  wrote  also  a 
tract,  DeJureBirino.aa  tbe  hereditary  claims 
of  the  House  of  Hanover ;  Tht  Sueee—iim  e/ 
tht  Houti  of  Bmuhht  Vindieattd ;  and  an 
Eeta^f  for  the  Frea. 

Asgill,  Sib  Chaalss  (».  IT62,  i.  1823),  in 
1 780  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis  in  North  America,  when  that  general 
capitulated  at  York  Town.  In  the  foUowing 
year  the  Americans,  to  revenge  the  death  of  a 
certain  Republican  officer,  cest  lots  for  a  vic- 
tim among  their  English  prisoner*.  The  lot 
fell  on  Asgill ;  bnt  his  mother  went  over  to 
France,  and  persuaded  Marie  Antoinette  to 
interest  her«e1f  on  bis  behiilf  with  the  Ameri- 
can envoy.  The  intercession  of  the  French 
queen  was  saccesstul  Asgill  was  released, 
continued  in  the  srmy,  and  in  I7S4  served 
under  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Low  Countries. 
In  1798  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  large 
body  of  troops  for  the  snppTeesion  of  the  Iriut 
rebellion,  and  after  the  Loion  was  for  man; 
years  employed  In  various  offices  in  Ireland. 

Axil,  SiMSOH  {d.  1662),  was  one  of  tboM 
clei^ymen  who  were  ejected  from  their  livings 
by  Laud  for  refusing  to  read  the  declaration 
concerning  the  Book  of  Sportt.  He  became 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and 
had  considenble  inSuence  with  Presbyterian 
leaders  in  the  war.  He  was,  however,  a 
strong  opponent  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
was  one  of  these  who  went  to  Breda  to  con- 
gratulate Charles  II.  on  his  restoration. 

Ash  wu  pment  at  the  lattls  ol  Muatog 
Uoor,  and  wrow  sn  InlflTegtliiK  »nd  VKln^ila 
acoDdnt  oF  the  campai^,  "  A  xnr*  rAation  *f 


Alhantg*  is  a  country  of  western  Africa 
in  the  interior  of  the  Oold  Coast  and  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Prab.  It  first  came 
under  the  notice   of   Englishnun   in  1807| 
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when  Us  king,  8y  Tutn,  attacked  Annam- 
*boe,  «  fort  on  the  coast  bnllt  by  the 
W"!!'"**  after  the  settlament  in  16S1.  Sood 
afterward*  peace  wa>  coacluded  on  dia- 
gtacelul  tenuB,  and  it  lasted  until  1821, 
when,  the  Aahantees  having  attacked  the 
Fanteeo,  over  vhom  the  Engliab  had  eitab- 
liihed  a  piotectonte.  Sir  Obarlei  MacCarthy, 
gOTemor  of  Capa  Coaat  OMtle,  advanced  with 
a  handful  of  men  againut  the  long,  but  was 
mrpriaed  and  elain  at  Eaoiacow.  In  1836, 
the  death  of  MacCarthy  wai  avenged  at 
the  battle  of  Dodowah.  Though  there  vera 
one  or  two  skirniiBhea  between  the  A^hanteea 
and  the  English  troops,  peace  was,  on  the 
whole,  maintained  from  that  date  until  1863, 
when  on  the  lefuul  of  Oovamor  Fine  to 
give  up  •ome  runaway  ilavea  to  the  King 
a  Aaluntee,  war  was  begun  by  the  latter. 
The  governor  drove  the  aavagea  b«ck  to 
the  Prah,  but  hia  Weet  Indian  troops  fell 
victima  to  the  climate,  and  he  was  cgmpelled 
to  withdraw.  Once  more  pence  was  pro- 
claimed. In  IBTl  theqneetioQ  whether  Eng- 
land or  Aihantae  should  rule  the  territory 
between  the  Fi&h  and  the  coast,  was  bronght 
to  a  final  iasne  by  the  cesdon  to  England  by 
the  Dutch  of  all  their  claims  on  the  Glold 
Coaaton  condition  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  annex  linds  in  Siunotn.  Thereapon  Bing 
Cofiee  Calcali,  who  had  ascended  the  throne 
in  1S67,  objected  to  the  transfer  of  the  town 
of  Elminu  on  the  gronnd  that  it  alvaya  paid 
him  a  fixed  annual  tribute;  he  had  also 
taken  captive  some  miisionaries,  whom  ha 
did  not  wish  to  ransom.  He  therefore 
decided  on  renewing  the  war,  and  his  general, 
Amanginatia,  accordingly  crossed  the  Prah, 
and  drove  the  cowardly  Fonteea  before  them 
to  the  coast,  but  was  himself  driven  from 
before  Elmina  by  Colonel  Festing.  Sir  Qamet 
Wolselev  was  sent  out  in  October  to  take 
civil  and  military  romnumd  of  the  Qold  Coast, 
while  Captain  Qlover,  R.N.,  who  had  been 
sent  ont  by  the  Colonial  Office  in  1872, 
atlnnpted  to  raise  a  native  force  at  the  month 
of  the  Volta,  Native  troops  were,  however, 
very  nntrustwodhy,  and  pending  the  arrival 
of  some  Elnglish  soldiers,  all  that  Sir  Qamet 
Wolsetejr  conld  do  was  to  occupy  and  stockade 
the  advanced  posts  On  the  road  to  the  river 
Prah.  With  the  arrival  of  three  English 
regiments  and  a  body  of  marines,  in  Decem- 
ber, Bir  Otamet  was  able  to  invade  Ashantee : 
the  Prah  -was  crossed  on  Jan.  2Dth,  and  on 
the  3Ist  be  encountered  tho  Ashantees  at 
Amoafol,  and  defeated  them  after  a  severe 
skirmish.  On  Febmary  4th  the  English  troops 
reached  Commassie,  the  Ashantee  capital,  which 
they  fired.  The  army  was  overtaken  on  its 
ntnm  march  by  soma  envoys  from  King 
CcAee,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
the  king  sgteed  to  pay  60.000  ouncee  of 
gold,  to  renounce  all  rights  over  the  tribes 
formerly  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch, 
to  alloir  £t«e  tmdcv  to  keep  the  load  between 


the  Prah  and  Commassie  open,  and  to  discon- 
tinue hnman  saurifices. 

BiakwiliDiT,  TJh  AAantm  War;  H.K.  Btsnlav, 

CmnoHU  owl  Kagdata;  Beads.  «or«   vT  tl< 

.likoKlH  Ctmpait*.  [L.  C.  B.] 

AlhTimmTuMll,   Sir  Jowr   {d.  1671),   a 

descendant  of  an  old   Sussex   tamily,  sat  in 

the  Long  Parliament,  and  took  a  prominent 

Con  the  Kovalist  side,  and  at  the  out- 
k  of  the  £:ivil  War  joined  the  king, 
and  was  appointed  treasurer  and  paymaster 
to  the  army.  He  attended  Charlea  I.  when 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  Soots,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  fled  to  Fiance.  In  1647 
he  returned,  and  became  one  of  the  king'a 
personal  attendants,  and  was  the  chief  con- 
triver of  Charles's  escape  from  Hampton 
Coort  The  business  was  mismanaged,  and 
Ashbumham  was  accused  of  treachery  by  the 
Royalists;  for  which,  however,  there  seems  to 
be  little  gronnd.  Ue  remained  in  England 
after  the  fing's  death,  and  compounded  for  bis 
eetato,  but  being  detected  in  sending  money 
to  Charles  H.,  he  was  in  1661  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  where  ha  remained  till  Cromwell's 
death.  At  the  ItestoratioD  he  received  large 
grants  of  land,  and  was  made  Oroom  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  king. 

Ashbarnham's  Narrohvi  qf  hit  AtUmioMa  on 
KiKfi  Chartm  tin  fim  wH  publishsd  br  his 
deaoandsDt.  Lord  Ashbumham,  Id  IfiSO. 
AlUrartOIl,  John  Duhnino,  Ibt  Losd 
(S.  1731,  rf.  1783),  was  the  son  of  an  attorney 
at  Ashburton,  in  Devonshire.  After  being 
articled  to  his  father,  he  cama  np  to  London 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar.  In  1760  he  made 
a  great  reputation  by  the  defence  which  he 
drew  np  on  behalf  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany against  the  Dutch  claims.  In  1783  he 
still  further  increased  his  fame  by  hia  elo- 
quence ia  the  cause  of  Wilkes  against  the 
legality  of  general  warrants.  In  17G6  be 
bmame  Recorder  of  Bristol;  was  appointed 
in  the  next  year  Solicitor-General ;  and  ob- 
tained,  in  1 768,  a  seat  in  Parliament  as  member 
for  Cable.  In  1770  be  went  ont  of  office,  and 
throughout  Lord  North's  long  administration, 
vigorously  opposed  the  government  poKcy. 
Ho  warmly  maintainBd  the  legality  of  the 
Middlesex  election,  opposed  the  'Teat  Act, 
seconded  Sir  Ueorge  Savile's  motion  for  an 
inquiry  into  government  pensiona,  and  was  one 
of  tha  most  persistent  opponents  of  the  policy 
punaed  towards  the  American  Colonies.  In 
17S2,  when  the  Marquis  of  Roddngham  came 
into  power.  Dunning  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  raised 
to  the  peerage.  Sir  William  Jones  has  given 
a  true  estimate  of  hia  character  when  be  saya 
that  "  his  sense  of  honour  was  lofty  and 
heroic ;  his  integrity  stem  and  inflexible  ;  and 
no  love  of  dignity,  of  wealth,  or  of  pleaauro 
could  have  tempted  him  to  deviate  in  a  single 
instance  from  the  straight  line  of  truth  tu>d 
honesty." 

Lord  Campbell,  L<Hi  or  tk<  DMiudlsn  i  Ja*- 
TtuOtOTtianXr*;  CkolkamCi- 
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Aflhbnrton  Trmla-,  The  (1846),  was 
concluded  between  EogUad  and  America 
for  BetClicg  the  frootiera  of  the  two  countrieB. 
It  defined  them  to  ma  along  the  forty-mntJi 
parallel  of  north  latitnde  from  the  great  lakes 
to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  sepaiatcs 
the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island,  and 
thence  southerly  through  the  middle  of  that 
channel  to  the  Pacific.  It  neglected,  how- 
ever, to  defliie  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
and  in  consequence  a  dispute,  which  waa 
finally  settled  by  arbitration,  aiose  as  to  the 
ownership  of  the  little  island  of  San  Juan. 

Axhhy,  Sir  John  (».  1M2,  <l.  1693),  a 
distini^uishcd  naval  officer,  was  appointed 
captain  of  the  DeJIance,  and  took  part  in  the 
engagement  with  the  French  fleet  in  Buntrv 
Bay.  In  ie9'2  he  fought  in  the  battle  o'f 
La  Hogue,  and,  together  with  Delaval,  was 
entrusted  with  the  pursuit  of  the  French 
shi^.  Nottingham  afterwards  accused  him 
in  Parliament,  together  with  Admiral  Kuasell, 
of  negligence  in  the  latter  pact  of  the  en- 
gHi^ment,  and  thou){h  triumphantly  acquitted, 
Adiby  seems  never  to  have  taken  active  ser- 
vice again.     [La  Hooub.] 

Asllll7  V.  Whit«.      [ATI.I8BUI1T  Cabe.] 

Aihdown  (^scdum}.  The  name  of  the 
t/iwn  on  the  Berkshire  downi,  near  Didcot, 

where  was  fought,  in  S71,  a  great  battle  be- 
tween the  West  Siiions,  led  by  Ethelred  and 
Alfred,  and  the  Danish  host,  which  had  spread 
over  East  Anglia  and  invaded  Wessex  this 

Sar.  The  Danes  had  seized  Reading,  and 
tore  this  l«wn  the  Saxons  were  oadly 
beaten.  A  few  days  later  they  again  attacked 
their  toes  at  Ashdown.  A  doeperate  battto 
was  fought,  tasting  all  day,  and  ending  in  the 
flight  of  the  Danes.  One  of  their  kings  and 
five  of  their  "  jarls  "  feU  in  the  battle.  llie 
victory  was  in  great  part  due  to  the  vigour 
and  promptitude  of  Alfred,  who  led  one  of  the 
two  divisionHof  the  Wossci  army.  [Auvbd.] 
Anglo-Soc.  ChrsB.,  an.  871 ;  Asar,  !>•£<«.  a«t 

A<lltoe,THB  BtTTLB  at  (laiS),  was  fou^t 
between  tho  English  troops  under  General 
Smith  and  Bajee  Rho.  The  latter,  after  the 
battle  of  KorgHom,  retreated,  pursued  by  the 
British,  who  on  tho  19th  of  February  came 
up  witjk  him  at  the  village  of  Ashtee,  and 
prepared  immediately  for  the  attack.  The 
Peiahwa,  heaping  reproaches  an  his  brave 
general,  Gokla,  for  this  surprise,  fled  at  Once, 
leaving  his  armv  to  cover  his  retreat.  Ookla, 
stung  by  the  insult,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  304  hone,  rushed  on  the  sabres  of  Ibe 
British  cavalry,  and  fell  covered  with  wounds. 
After  his  death  the  Peishwa's  army  was  easily 
discomSted,  and  Oed  in  hopeless  confusion. 

a  gentleman 

famous  rebellion  of  Henry  Vlll.'s  wign, 
known   as   the  Pilgrimage  of    Grace.     His 


sympathies  with  the  prevalent  discontent  seem 
to  nave  been  excited  originally  bv  bis  acci- 
dental sojourn  at  Lincoln  during  the  disturb- 
ances there  in  September,  1636.  Hurrying 
thence  to  Yorkshire,  where  his  character  and 
capabilities  were  very  favourably  known,  he 
soon  succeeded  in  organising  a  much  more 
formidable  movement  than  the  one  which  had 
inspired  his  efforts;  and,  in  an  astonishingly 
short  space  of  time,  almost  the  whole  king- 
dom north  of  the  Uumber  was  arrayed  against 
the  government  Of  Henry  and  bia  minister 
Cromwell,  When  the  king's  verbal  con- 
cessions and  promises  had  brought  about  the 
disbandmeat  of  the  Yorkshire  i□^UIgentl^ 
Aske  and  the  other  prominent  leaders  of  the 

plausible  pretext,  and,  in  aocordnnce  with  the 
summary  method  of  dealing  with  suspected 
malcontents  at  that  time,  they  were  put  to 
death  after  the  barest  formality  of  a  triaL 
While  D'Arcy  was  beheaded.  Sir  Thomas 
Percy  hanged  at  Tybura.  and  Lady  Buhner 
bomt  at  tile  stake,  Robert  Aske  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  hanged  in  chains  on  one  of 
the  towers  of  York,  Aske's  talonts  for  or- 
ganisation and  command,  bis  evident  single- 
ness of  purpose,  and  his  noble  moderation 
and  integrity  make  him  a  very  remarkiibla 
and  interesting  character. 

A  MWtn .  A  province  of  British  India,  lying 
along  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
and  extending  from  the  frontieia  of  Bengal 
to  Northern  Burmoh.  The  country  was  con- 
quered in  the  early  Middle  Ages  by  tribes 
from  Burmah,  who,  however,  gradually  rsm- 
milated  in  language  and  religion  with  'Cba 
Hindoos.  The  Mohammedans  never  succeeded 
in  conquering  tho  country,  though  they  fre- 
quently attempted  it.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  the  Assamose  Wame 
closely  connected  with  Burmah,  and  their 
hostile  attitude  to  the  East  India  Compaay 
brought  about  the  First  Burmese  War,  thie 
result  of  which  was  the  annexation  of  Assam 
in  182S.  It  was  placed  under  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Benicol,  but  was  made  a 
separate  chief  -  com misaionership  in  IST-l. 
[BCBMKBB  Wars,] 

Aisnndiui,  Tub  Battlb  op  (lOlS),  was 
the  last  of  the  battles  between  £dmand 
Ironside  and  Canute.  Owing  to  the  treachery 
of  Edric,  thoEnglishweredefeaied.  Assandnn 
is  identified  by  Mr,  Freeman  with  AalingtoD, 
near  Rocbfnrd,  in  Essex. 

AaWMWUIIttion  Plot,  ThB,  was  in 
attempt  on  the  life  of  WilUam  III.,  first 
designed  in  1695,  but  postponed  by  William's 
departure  for  Fhmders.  It  grew  up  side  by 
side  with  Berwick's  plot  for  tho  invasion  OT 
England  by  a  French  army.  It  was  entrusted 
by  the  court  of  St.  Oermains  to  Sir  Geoi^ 
Barclav.     Banke  thinks  that  "  all  direct  evi- 
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wonld  have  been  very  ready  to  pluck  the 


"  do  such  acts  of  boetility  against  ths  Pi 
of  Uian^B  M  should  moat  conduce  to  the 
service  of  the  king.''  Barclay  landed  in 
England  in  January,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Cfaamock  and  Fsrkyna  hatched  tha 
conspiracy.  He  was  joined  by  twenty  men 
of  Jamex's  body-guanl,  whom  he  called  his 
jRniBsaries.  It  remained  to  gain  twenty 
mm«  adher«Dta,  and  but  little  cnce  was  taken 
in  their  selectioii.  It  was  determined  to 
attempt  the  life  of  the  king  on  Tumham 
Qreen,  on  his  way  back  to  Kensington  after 
bunting  in  Bichmood  Park,  on  the  16th 
of  February'.  But  the  hearia  of  some 
at  the  conspiratoTs  failed  them,  and  in- 
fotmation  was  conveyed  to  the  Dubs  of 
Portland.  William  thereupon  postponed  his 
hunting.  Still  the  conspirators  imagined 
liMjf  were  nndetected ;  but  they  were  speedily 
nndeceived  by  the  arrest  of  some  of  their 
number,  and  the  issue  of  warrants  against 
others.  A  joint  address  was  voted  by  both 
Hooies  of  Parliament,  acknowledging  the 
Divine  goodneSH  which  had  preeerved  the 
king  to  the  people. 

CnnnuiH'  /sunuili;  Burnet,  Hirf.  </  kii  On 
Tlwu;  Buke,  Bui.  i>/£n«,;  UuHilaj,  Hiit.  i^ 


[ASSTB.] 

Assar  {d.  S 1 0)  was  a  monk  attached  to  the 
fimous  monaeCerj'  of  St.  Davids,  of  which  bis 
uncle  was  bishop.  The  fame  of  his  learning 
led  King  Alfred  in  Sbi  to  iorite  him  to  assist 
him  in  his  studies.  He  wiis  made  by  that 
monarch  Bishop  of  Shorboma,  but  seems  to 
have  re«ided  a  great  part  of  hia  time  at  the 
court,  asaisting  the  king  in  the  revival  of 
leaminR,  which  he  brought  ebont.  His  name 
occore  in  Home  catsl<^iiee  of  Bishops  of  St. 
Davids ;  but  their  historical  value  is  gmull,  and 
his  occupations  in  England  make  it  highly 
improbablo  that  he  ever  attained  the  bishopric 
of  his  native  place.  Hia  t.ife  of  King  Alfred 
{Ik  Stdut  Otitit  Alfred^  was  long  considered 
a  thoronghly  trustworthy  authority.  There 
is.  however,  little  doubt  that  tho  work,  as  we 
have  it  now,  contains  lai^  additions  from 
the  hands  of  later  copyists,  the  great  Camden 
being  among  the  number.  Some  scholan 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  the  Lift 
entirely  spurious.  This  seems  an  extreme 
ronclnaion  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
work  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  thoroughly 
authentic  contemporary  biographv.  Accepted 
with  these  qoalifications,  the  work  is  valuable 
and  extremely  interesting.     [Alfkid.] 


with  the  Norman  reigna.  For  the  century  and 
more  daring  which  taxation  waa  looked  for  only 
from  the  land,  Domesday  remained  tbe  great 
late-book,  and  its  aaseaament  remained  un- 
altered. A  towoahip  was  rated  in  Domesday 
at  such  and  such  a  number  of  hides,  and  paid 
itsDanegeldorhidagoaccordingly.  Thetowns 
arranged  with  the  sheriff  or  the  itinerant 
justices  what  sums  they  should  pay.  Only  as 
the  knight's  fee  became  the  univeninl  mode  of 
reckoning  the  liability  of  military  tenants, 
this  liability  had  to  be  expressed  in  a  nev 
compilation— the  Blaei  Book  of  the  Exckequtr, 
or  rate-book  for  tenants- in-chief ;  which 
again  was  revised  more  than  a  century  later 
in  the  Tetta  dt  HeviU.  But  Domesday  itself 
was  a  return  sent  in  to  royal  oommisaionets  by 
each  hundred  and  township,  a  Joint  work  of  the 
royal  and  popular  powers,  when,  after  the 
Saladine  tithe  of  IISS  upon  movables  as 
well  as  rents,  taxation  began  to  fall  more  and 
more  on  personal  property,  and  to  advance 
towards  tlie  lubaidy  of  the  lonrteenth  and 
tuccoeding  centuries,  then  more  than  ever  the 
assessment  of  a  tax  required  the  free  co- 
operation of  each  locaUty.  Only  from  a 
jury  of  neighbours  could  a  due  eatimate  be 
reached  of  a  man's  property.  The  assessment 
of  taxation  was  committed  to  repreeentattvea 
in  each  district,  and  taxation  itself  waa 
rapidly  becoming  a  function  for  the  united 
representatives  of  the  whole  nation.  When 
this  latter  point  is  reached  in  the  Partia- 
mentary  system  of  Edward  I.,  the  matter  ol 
asaeaament  loses  its  main  constitutional  im- 
portance, having  already  done  its  work.  The 
knights  of  the  slurG,  who  In  1220,  for  instance, 
assess  the  average  on  their  neighbours,  in 
1296,  assembled  in  one  body,  grant  tha  tax, 
and  in  the  Good  Parliament  of  1376  demnnd 
the  right  to  settle  ita  appropriatioa.  And 
indeed,  as  early  as  1334,  assessment  becomes 
little  more  than  mechanical  when  the  rating 
of  the  fifteenth,  made  in  that  year  and  re- 
corded in  the  Exchequer,  was  thereafter 
token  as  a  standard.  Henceforth  the 
only  question  which  remains  to  give  trouble 
is  concerned  with  ths  assessment  of  the 
clergy.  When,  frem  ths  date  above  given 
(IlBt)},  their  "  apiritualities,"  i.t.,  revenues 
from  fees,  fto.,  came  under  contribution,  tJie 
assessment  was  carried  out  by  the  same 
metliod  of  juries  of  neighbours,  until,  in  1266, 
the  Norwich  taxation  made  by  order  of  Pope 
Alexander  IV.,  and  in  1291  the  valuation 
superseding  it,  which  was  nuuie  by  order  of 
Nicholas  IV.,  and  which  covered  both  "  tem- 
poralitiea"  and  "  spiritnolitiea,"  gave  the 
clergr  a  permanent  independent  rate-book, 
which  was  acted  on  till  the  Reformation. 
But  it  left  an  opening  for  constant  disputes 
in  the  next  two  centuries  as  to  the  mode  and 
rate  of  ssaesament  to  be  applied ;  first,  to 
lands  acquired  by  the  Church  since  the  valua- 
tion of  1291,  and  secondly  as  to  the  large 
clast  (d  chan^  priests  and  private  chaplain* 
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whom  tiiat  vsliutdon  had  left  out  of  acoomiL 
This  clerical  valuation  and  the  lay  nmcga- 
ment  of  Domeiday,  as  well  as  the  rating  to 
sabsidiea  of  tlie  fourteenth,  flfteeoth,  and 
niteeath  centuiiea,  were  pntbably  far  bcloir 
the  real  value.  Not  only  vere  eiemptionB 
wide  and  numeroua,  .hut  the  rating  itself  was 
evidently  at  a  nominal  valuation.  The 
Domtaday  hide,  for  example,  omitted  nn- 
prodactive  g^t^und :  and  the  later  subsidies 
did  not  fall  on  a  knight's  equipment  Or  a 
peasant's  implements.  The  lightness  of  the 
assessment  must,  in  fact,  be  set  against  the 
hurdensomenesB  of  early  taxation  due  to  its 
uncertainty,  its  wasteful  modes  of  collection, 
and  it!  suicidally  ahoTt-sighted  principles. 
When  the  methods  of  aaseasment  ceased  in 
the  fonrtcenth  oentuir  to  have  a  formative 
eSect  on  the  constitution,  their  chief  import- 
onoe  is  orer.  But  here,  t«o,  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  kings,  going  bock  for  precedents  to 
an  age  before  ibs  national  liberties  were  set 
on  a  Ana  conBtitational  baais,  revived  on 
sevenil  occasions  more  arbitraiy  methods,  and 
disregarded  the  valuations  which  bad  been 
accepted  for  two  centuries.  Thus  the  com- 
inissionerB  under  Woleey'a  Kraut  scheme  of 
taxation  in  1622,  and  again  m  1626,  were  to 
assess  each  man,  clerk  or  lay,  to  the  value  of 
hia  chattels.  Inl621  theaaaessora  were  todis- 
regard  old  rat«s,  and  to  rate  every  man  accord- 
ing to  their  own  knowledge,  not  even  accepting 
hia  own  declaration,  and  imch  was  the  prece- 
dent followed  in  the  raisin(f  of  ship-money. 
The  whole  practice,  too,  of  benevalenoee  and 
of  forced  loans  levied  according  to  official  eati- 
mates  of  the  individoal'a  property,  waa  an 
application  of  arbitrary  aaseeament.  Again, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  excise  arose  a  question  of  some 
practical  moment,  how  this  waa  assessed. 
Similar  points  of  social  interest  are  connected 
with  the  injurious  effects  of  certain  tajces, 
aasesBod  on  a  false  prindple,  aa  the  window- 
tax  ;  or  tha  introduction  of  the  income  tax, 
in  which  recourse  bos  to  be  made  to  a  rude 
method  of  joint  aaaessmrait  by  the  payer  him- 
self and  by  ao  official  couunissioner.  But 
these  methods  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
f^uaranteed  against  unjustly  operating,  by 
the  right  of  appeal  to  a  higha*  body  (o-  a  conit 


Armed  by  a  special  treaty  of  forty-two  claiues. 
After  France  had  temgned  the  Assiento, 
Spain  was  to  convey  it  to  England  for  thirty 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  and  a 
further  term  of  three  years,  the  traffic  was  to 
be  wound  up.  England  was  to  furnish  4,800 
negroes  annually.  With  the  Assiento  England 
was  to  have  the  light  of  sending  two  ships  a 
year,  each  of  five  hundred  tons  burden,  to 
America  with  negrees.  A  contest  for  this 
profitable  monopoly  soon  arose  between  the 
African  and  the  South  Sea  Company ;  the 
latter  were  Bucceufol,  and  obtained  the  fourth 
part  reserved  for  the  queen  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  with 
Spain,  England  lost  the  Assiento,  but  it  waa 
once  more  renewed  in  17S5,  and  was  agnin 
refltored  to  her  by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (1748),  for  the  remaining  four  years 
which  it  had  to  run.  "  Not  one  person,"  says 
Mr.  Wyon,  "  seems  to  have  imagined  that 
there  was  anything  immoral  or  unjustifiable 
in  the  husiness  itseU." 

T.  E.  Barton.  B*im  tf  Qwni  A-mti  Vjaa, 

Awriltt  (aaaia.asBiBia}  is  a  word  of  doubt- 
ful etymology;  prebablyat  least  two  worda 
have ,  converged  to  create  the  ideas  under- 


(-)..- 


sit   down— 1.«.,  a 
settlement,  the  notions  perhaps 


-UO;  Panli,  Oachiditg  vm 


AaviaittO,  Thb(1713), or  the  "contract" 


1  the 


Western  world  with  negro . 
an  amngement  between  France  and  Spain. 
AftOT  the  merchandise  had  been  carried  on  by 
Genoa  and  Portugal,  it  had  been  undertaken 
in  1702  by  a  French  company.  By  one  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  this 
right "  -  '  -  •^-•— ^  -^  — 


lings  of  assize;  {6) 
aecido,  to  tax  <,tf.  exdse  and  atiiiut  rfidiliu). 
Besides  these  (c)  there  must  be  some  con- 
nection with  the  Anglo-Saxon  asetnias,  a 
Uw  {ef.  ftablissement  de  8.  Louis) ;  and  (rf) 
Ducange'a  editors  can  explain  asosia  tmly  by 
referance  to  Arabic. 

Meanings  —  (1)  StuioH,  and,  specially. 
Judicial  Swnoti.— This  meaning,  which  is 
found  BO  early  as  in  the  Pipe  Roll  2,  Henry 
II.,  may  possibly  be  the  original  one ;  ef. 
Watous,  De  Jurt  Vet.  Munie.  Iform.,  i.  66  ; 
"assize  est  une  assemble  de  pluaienrs  sages 
hommes  en  laqnelle  ce  qui  y  sera  jugi£  doit 
avoir  produialile  fermet^."  From  this  oome 
the  "Orandes"  and  "Petites  Assisas"  of 
France,  and  the  Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion, colled  "Coura  d'Asmsea,"  In  the  Code 
Napoleon.  The  modern  English  use  to  de- 
note the  court  of  the  justices  on  circuit  is, 
perhaps  by  an  accident,  an  example  of  this 
use  of  the  word.    A  specialised  case  is  the  old 

(2)  Tin  Stiict  Body  Engaged  in  AdminiMter. 
tag  the  Trial — B.j.,ProviBiona  of  Oxford,  in  the 
"provisum  est  quod  nuUus  miles non  ponatar 
in  juratis  vel  assisia" — i.(.,  all  knighta  are 
liable  to  be  jurymen.  The  words  are  clearly 
synonymous,  though  the  old  law  books  make 
a  distanction.  The  "  awom  men  "  are  also 
the  "men  settled"  to  try  a  case. 

(3)  A  Laa  or  Oriinmee  —  i.t.,  the  "l«3c 
assisa."  the  settled  edict  of  the  king.  In 
reality  a  law,  the  "  Assize "  in  this  aeusa 
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meat,  TBlid  dormg  pleamre,  an  axecntive,  not 
a  legjalative,  aot.  Thu*,  the  medueTol  revaT' 
«iioe  for  the  "  written  law,"  which  sprang 
■         "'         '  a  anigned 


Ic«»l  fiction— c/.  the  Pnetor'a  Edict,  'the 
Capitolariea  of  the  CaialiaeiBnB.  the  Pro- 
TiaicnB  of  Henrj  III.,  the  "  EatabUahment*  " 
of  St.  LoaiB,  oil  of  which  h&d  the  same  object. 


JiniaalpiD,"  a  code  for  the  Frank  kingdom 
of  Palestine,  drawn  up  by  Oodfrey  at  Bouillon 
and  hia  baiong  (109S},  UBivrr  II.'b  Asiitm  at 
Clarendon,  Northampton,  Woodstock,  Artiu, 
UMoinea,  ic.  ("nova*  leges  quM  aMiias 
TOfBTit ").  for  which  see  below  :  the  Aniies 
of  Antiocb,  Sicilj,  Boumania,  and  in  Brittany 
the  Asdiaa  of  Count  QeoSre^  in  11 B6,  and 
the  Amt«  of  Count  John  (agunst  the  Jews) 
in  I23S.  Whererer  Norman  or  Frank  in- 
fluence went,  twelfth-oentorf  law  annmed 
the  form  of  ««"»»« 

(1}  Slali  SipHlaliinu  a/  tAt  Pria,  QuaSty, 
^.,  0/'  wmriimi  CemmodUiti, — A  lense  kindred 
to  prerious  paragraph.  Tbeoe  were  the  "  aenas 
nrum  venalium  "  of  old  Engliih  und  French 
law.  Bichard  I.  aimed— not  very  Huccesafolly 
— at  nnifonn  weights  and  measurea  (Aamie 
of  Ueamrea  in  Hoveden,  iv.  33).  John  "  fecit 
ganaraliter  acclamari  at  legalis  Main  P^'''* 
inTJolabiter  obaerraretur "  (Hatlhew  Padl, 
A.D,  120I).  This  points  to  pre-Biirtiog 
onitom.  There  wera  al«o  assizes  of  wine, 
ale,  nit,  boauds,  timber,  wood,  ooal,  butter, 
and  cheese.  These  re«trictIona  on  trade  and 
on  adnltetatioD  were  kept  np  qoite  l&te — t.p., 
then  were  three  editions  of  the  asaiie  printed 
in  1628.  1630,  and  1680.  In  Q  and  7  Wm. 
rv..  Acta  regnlating  the  assize  of  bread  wore 
fonnoUy  repealed.  They  were  nuried  into 
New  England  and  long  kept  np  there. 

(S)  A  Modt  tf  Trial  prutribtd  by  an  Attia 
(in  sense  of  law]— >.«.,  the  Orand  Aseize  of 
Henry  II.  and  Uie  other  "real  actions,"  the 
assises  of  Mort  d'Ancester,  Novel  Dis- 
swsin,  and  Dsrein  Presr^tmsnt  (see  below). 
^>elroa.n  calls  them  "brevia  regis  et  litiganili 
formnln."  Assise  here  means  (■)  the  law; 
(1)  the  mle  instituted  by  it. 

(e)  Tke  Trial  Ui^f—t-f..  in  the  assise  of 
Northampton  the  royal  direction  U>  the 
jnaticea  to  try  robbers  (at  faciant  ssnssm  de 

^dtomm"  in  royal  writ  of  1231. 

(7J  Autnmtiit~i^.,  the  settlement  of  the 
inoidenoe  of  a  tax~-<.;,,  Sintegut  Dt  Stmttariv, 
i.  8.  "  flont  per  oomitatas  commnnes  ium« 
a   JDSticiis   eirantibns — qnie   ideo   dionntui 

tatn  reqnimntiir,"  te. 

(8)  A  Tat — a.y.,  LAtr  Siger  Siaearii,  cap. 
Ot  hmuftUo,  "  ex  constitatia  dnobns  solidis 

nuTasd  t  ;"t/."  Ictwo  ssainam,"  to  lory  a  ta». 


Brittany,  " 
a  betail  I' 


(9)   Itnii-^Fixed   by  oourts  of  justio 
t.ff.,  in  Brittany,  "  le  seigneui'  pent  denander 
pour  »       '    ■  ■'  "       ■  ■      ■   ' 


(10)  A—itut  £MUitM.~The  flxed  rent  which 
onsloniary  tenants   paid  to  the  lord   of  the 
manor,  beyond  which  tbey  were  free.    This 
is  analogous  to  the  preceding. 
LH  glc«iri«, 


[T.  F.  T.] 
I,  Jnaricm  or,  were  originally  the 

jndgss  commisaioDed  to  try  the  special  awJEM 
or  real  sotions  mentioned  in  Assize  (6).  By 
il  Ed.  I.,B.  l,c:  3,  it  was  ordered  that  Justices 
ot  Asnse  should,  if  laymen,  also  make  de- 
liverance of  the  gaol :  and  before  long,  the 
common  law  jndges  always  were  laymen. 
Gradually  vanoua  other  commissions  were 
giTeo  to  tbem,  as  it  was  a  main  object  of 
Cidward  I.'a  judicial  reforms  to  simplify  and 
consolidate  the  too  nnmerous  Acts  whic^  had 
oppressed  the  nation  under  hia  father.  80 
the  commiasioaa  of  niii  print,  of  oyir  and 
ItrmiHer,  and  of  the  peace,  were  added  to 
those  above  mentioned ;  until  the  jadge,  with 
hia  five  commissions  under  the  Qreat  Seal,  was 
on  his  provincial  circoit  generally  called  the 
Justice  of  Assize,  though,  properly  speaking, 
that  was  only  one  of  his  commiasioiis.  By  3 
and  4  Wm.  XV.,  the  actions  of  "asaizea"  were 
abolished,  so  that  the  present  conuoission  is 
only  fourfold,  but  the  name  has  survived  the 
foct,  and  their  courts  are  still  generally  called 
the  "issizea,"  and  the  town  of  their  meeting 


ot  Anna,  Thi,  was  an  ordinance 

by  Henry  XL  in  1181.  It  revived  and 
organised  the  old  national  militia,  based  on 
the  obligation  of  all  freemen  to  serve  in  the 
tyrd.  Henry  hoped  it  would  be  a  (B,fer 
support  to  hu  thnme  than  the  feudal  levies 
or  the  unpopular  meroenariea.  By  this 
asaiEe  all  freumen  were  required  to  provide 
anna  suited  U>  their  rank  and  means.  A 
knight,  or  posseeeor  of  over  siiteen  marks 
yearly,  provided  a  coat  of  mail,  helmet, 
shield,  and  lance :  the  freeholder  of  ten 
marks,  a  hauberk,  iron  cap,  and  lance;  and 
all  butf^esses  and  "  tota  uoniinuna  liberorum 
hominum  "  a  gambeson,  iron  cap,  and  lance. 
Doubtful  cases  were  decided  by  a  jorj'. 
Elaborate  provisions  were  annexed  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  I^ralleled  in  moat 
other  European  countries,  this  assize  was 
renewed  by  Henry  III.'s  system  of  watch 
and  ward,  and  by  Edward  I.'s  Statuta  of 
Wincheater. 

Btubbs,  StlHl  (Tkarttn,  IK-IST. 

ftagiw^  of  Olursndaii  (IISS),  Henry 
tl.'s  flnt  great  mesaura  ot  judicial  reform, 
was  remarkable  as  formally  mstituting,  and 
giving  IcfpslatiTe   lecognitioa  to,  tike  jury 
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BysteiQ  m  criminal  triate, 
local  with  the  oentiml  juriBdictioii,  Knd  as  tiie 
fint  effort  to  coiutitute  a  ^reat  admiiiiltrative 
■yatem.  Henry  I.  liad  probably  borrowod  the 
inititutuiii  of  jiuiticca  itinerant  tram  the 
Carolingian  miasL  Hib  pUn  naa  now  enlarged 
tind  made  pennanent.  A  commiwion  waa  smt 
Touiid  to  each  Bltire,  to  whom,  in  Donjunction 
with  the  sheriffs,  grand  jurioa  of  the  county 
were  to  preaent  accused  or  Buspetted  persons. 
The  ordeal  by  water  fumiBbed  a  further 
meuis  of  dlBCrinunaticHi.  This  new  ayEtem 
of  preeacbnent  and  ordeal  abolished  com- 
purgation. Other  proriBiona  requiisd  all 
qualified  persona  to  aenre  on  jnrieo,  opened 
eiery  franchiBe  to  the  aherifl,  regfolatca  the 
ti«atment  of  wai£B  and  straltgerB  on  purely 
ADglo-Saion  principles,  directed  shenffa  to 


0  populo,"  unleeB  aick  to  death 
of  good  repute,  and  forbade  hospitality  to  tike 
heretics  condemned  at  Osford. 

StnbtM,  fUtsI  ChorUn,  140-14C. 

A>ns0  of  Sarroin  PrMaatmeiLt. 

An  action  to  dotennine  the  lawful  patron  of 
a  benefice.  "If  a  tenant  in  fee  or  in  toil  had 
himself  presented,  or  if  his  ancestors  had 
presented,  to  a  benefice,  or  if  a  tenant  for 
life  or  yeotB  had  hinuelf  presented  and  the 
nominee  bad  been  duly  instituted,  but  after- 
warda  the  old  possessor  of  the  advowson  had 
been  debarred  from  eiercising  his  right,  be 
could  iustituto  a  recognition  of  darrein 
prnenlmetit.''  This  inquest  was  originated 
by  Henry  II.,  and  is  alluded  to  in  GlanriL 
By  Magna  Charta  (art.  18)  it  was  to  be  held, 
along  with  the  assizes  of  morl  iTaHctitir  and 
Hovti  ditttitM  four  times  a  year,  by  two  jus- 
tices in  the  county  court,  in  conjunction  with 
a  jniy  of  four  knights  of  that  raunty;  but 
the  Charter  of  I21T  reeerveB  cases  of  damin 
pmenlmtnt  to  the  Justices  in  banm  (urt.  IG). 
By  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  flrrt  (3 
£d.  I.,  c.  61),  the  osaiEe  was  again  assimilated 
to  the  other  two,  and  directed  to  be  held 
every  Advent,  8eptuagosima,  and  Lent.  It  be- 
came early  obsolete,  as  the  writ  quare  impcdU 
gave  an  easier  meane  of  prosecuting  claims 
to  advowson,  and  was  abolished,  with  all 
"  real  actions,"  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c  21. 
•  of  ICort  d'AnOMtwr.    When 


apply  for  a  possessory  writ  di  morte 

earliest  knowledge  of  what  was  probably  then 
one  of  Henry  IL's  novelties,  describes  the 
process  of  the  inquest.  The  ahorifi  empanels 
a  jurv  of  twelve  lawful  freeholder*  of  the 
neighbouihood,  and  the  suit  is  detennined  by 
their  testimony.  It  was  held  by  the  justJoes 
in  the  ^ire,   motUy   with  a  jury  of  four 


knights  four  times  a  year,  according  to  Magna 
Charts,  g  18,  But  the  Charter  of  1217  directo 
the  assize  to  be  used  <Hily  once  a  year.  By 
the  Statute  of  'Westminster  the  first,  it  was 
held  thrioe  in  the  ysar.  It  became  obsolete, 
and  was  aboliahed  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV. 

AanH  of  HortlutDipton  (11T6).  A 
le-isaue  and  eipansitHi  of  the  Aadte  of 
Clarendon,  marked  by  the  iDcreased  eererity 
of  the  punishments,  the  lessened  trust  reposed 
in  the  sheriffs,  and  the  gradual  limitatiou  of 
tiia  ordeaL  Those  preaented  by  (be  jury  who 
escaped  on  the  ordeal,  had  to  find  bail  for 
good  behaviour  if  accused  of  a  small  offence ; 
but  if  felony  or  "murdrum"  hod  to  abjure 
tile  realm.  Confenians  before  the  jury  must 
not  be  revoked  before  the  judge.  Some  new 
legal  articles  are  of  great  importance  in 
rdatJon  to  land  tenure,  reliefs,  dower,  and 
other  fsudal  obligations.  The  ooncluding 
pohtical  articles  require,  in  reference  to  the 
1173  rebellion,  oaths  of  fealty  eren  from 
villains,  the  destruction  of  castles  held  against 
the  king,  the  safe  custody  of  all  others,  the 
registration  of  fugitives  and  outlaws,  lbs 
justices  are  to  make  oxhanstive  inquiriss  of 
all  kinds,  hold  all  pleas,  and  look  after  the 
royal  revenue.  The  country  is  divided  into 
ail  drcuiU,  to  be  visited  by  mx  oommisnons. 
StaUs,  SriM  CInrtfn,  lU-lU. 

Aflsiio  of  Vonl  Disiaiaiii.  Anaotiou 
that  lay  with  a  tenant  unj  ustly  digpoBsessed 
of  bis  lands,  tried  by  the  itiueiant  justices 
before  a  jury  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
importance  attached  to  this  assise  illustrates 
the  widespread  lawlpsanees  of  the  times.  lis 
limitation  to  nctnl  disaeisinB  is  eqnally  signi- 
ficant. The  Asaiie  of  Northampton  (cbsp.  6} 
directs  "Ut  Justitiie  itegis  faciant  leoogni- 
tionem  ds  dissaisinis  factis  a  tempore  quo 
dominua  rei  venit  in  Angham  post  pocem," 
and  this  seema  t«  be  the  original  text  of  the 
assire.  The  assiie  is  oiled  by  Bracton 
"  Summaria  cognitio  absque  magra  juris 
solennitato,"  and  bv  the  Statute  of  Wast- 
minster  the  second  "feetinam  remedium." 
Its  history  is  the  same  as  the  biatory  of  Ibe 
assizes  of  mori  d'aneeiler  and  darrrin  prettil- 
mmt.  Analogous  to  it  was  the  anixe  of  Jrah 
firet,  so  called,  beoaose  the  plaint  was  to  be 
within  sixty  days  of  the  injary.  It  was  a 
writ  that  lay  by  custom  of  a  town  when  a 
disseised  within  the  bcrough.  Similar 


IB  the  B) 


../.. 


lay  with  the  po«M«or 

eccleuastical  benefice  to  reoovdr  lands 
of  the  Church  alienated  by  bis  predecessor. 
The  term  "  utrnm  "  was  the  emphatio  word 
which  directed  the  jury  to  inquire  •pAatJW 
the  tonementa  or  Unas  ware  in  frank  almoign 
of  the  doBoendant'*  church,  or  the  lay  fee  of 
the  tenant.  It  was  instituted  by  statute  li 
Ed.  IIJ.,  c.  17,  and  practically  eiided  by  the 
restraining  statute  13  Slic.,  e.  10. 
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AasiES  ofWoodMtook,  oi 

tf  tk*  Forsvt,  drawn  up  by  Hanry  II, 
list,  was  the  fiiat  oode  of  any  elatK^tencaa 
foi  the  KOTeminant  of  the  f  oiMts,  which,  from 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  at  least,  were 
lepvded  aa  ^leciaUy  subject  to  the  unoon- 
tiolled  jurisdiction  of  the  monarch.  The 
foRfit  jaiisdiction  is  arranged  on  just  t^e 
same  lintt  a«  the  couQty  j  uii&lictioiiT  just  at 
the  manor  oigunisatioii  was  based  on  that  of 
tbe  free  township.  The  punishments  are 
nid  to  be  milder  than  those  in  vocue  under 
Hrauy  I.,  but  the  whule  assize  is  full  at 
rexatioiu  clauaes,  which  must  hare  been  very 
irkaoioe  le  dwellers  in  the  forest.  No  one  oao 
a  dog  or  a  bow  and  airowB  without  a 
.    licence.      Elaborate  regulations  have 

ance  to  the  woods  and  clearinn  within 

the  forest  that  belonged  to  private  individuals. 
All  men,  from  archbishop  and  earl  down  to 
the  simple  freeholder,  are  required  to  attend 
the  foreat  courts  on  the  summons  of  tbe 
master  forester  (this  waa  repealed  by  Uagnsi 
Chsrta).  AH  persona  over  twelve  yeara  old 
dwelling  within  the  forest  aie  to  awear  to 
keep  the  peace  of  the  forest.  Hounds  are  to 
hare  tbeir  foredaws  cut  oS,  and  no  tanners 
or  bleachers  of  hide*  ore  to  dwell  therein, 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  bnwgh.  [Forbsth.] 
*  CkarOr^  Uft— Ut ;  B«e*e*'  Hirisry  ^ 


btia's  SaUaf  Chvtfn  iwltk  in 

lU).    See  also kiaCmuCBM.,    ..  _ 

[T.  F.  T,] 
y,  Thh  Okamd.  a  fonn  of  iuqneat 
bj  awom  recagnitoiB  in  caaes  of  saitt  t« 
datemiiiie  the  poueMiaB  ef  a  freeb^d^  in- 
stituted by  Henry  II.  as  an  alt«nutiTe  to 
wager  of  battle,  which,  sinre  the  Conquest 
had  been  the  ordinary  way  of  trying  such 
sDJts.  The  proc«dure,aeoardiag  to  the  assize, 
was  as  follows.  On  the  motion  of  the  posses- 
sor, the  Curia  Kegis  stopped  proceedings  in 
the  local  courts  until  after  the  inqiieat.  On 
the  claimant's  commaod,  four  lawful  knights 
were  selected  and  summoned,  through  the 
sheriff,  to  Westminster,  where  tbey  elected 
twelve  lawful  knights  of  their  neighbour- 
hood, before  wham,  and  the  biug  oi  his 
JDstioes,  the  trial  comes  ofF.  If  the  jury 
know  die  facts,  they  have  only  to  declare 
their  verdict.  If  not,  those  ignorant  are 
replaced  by  better  informed  witnesses.  Their 
decidon  is  final  Long  obsolete,  the  Gnind 
Asuse  was  only  abolished  by  3  and  iWm.  IV., 
cap.  27.  Tie  lert  of  Henry  Il.'s  ordinanoe 
it  laA,  but  a  co^hous  accoont  of  it  is  given  in 
Glanvil.  with  much  about  its  equity  and 
Hpsciority  to  the  "  dnellam." 

AssilMrTiii  BiACE.  A  name  often  given 
lo  the  aaiiies  at  Oxford  in  1C77,  when  "a 
pNtilsntsBTODT"  rose  either  from  the  noisome 
smell  of  the  piisoner*,  or  the  damp  of  the 
gmmd,  owing  to  which  all  present  were 


seixed,  within  for^  hours,  of  fever,  and  many 
died  (some  accounts  say,  with  probable  ei- 
aggeiation,  300),  including  the  chief  boron, 
the  sheriS,  and  a  large  nnmb^  of  the 
Oxfordshire  gentry. 

fl  lljini.  Thi  Bloodt.  a  term  often  ap- 
plied to  the  summer  Hasizes  of  lflS6,  held  in 
the  Wastsm  Circuit  after  Uonmonlh's  rebel- 
lion ;  when  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys  sentenced 
more  than  300  rebels  to  death  (or  treason 
after  the  barest  mockery  of  a  trioL 
Hscaulaj.  fiUtiTrfi.  U..  oh^.  A,    i 


Asiooiaitad  Coiuitias  was  the  name 

S'ven  to  the  counties  of  Essex,  Cambridge, 
orfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Hertford,  to  which 
were  subseqnently  added  Huntingdon  and 
Liacoln.  These  counties  formed  an  asso- 
ciation in  1642  to  keep  the  war  out  of 
their  own  districts  and  raise  an  army  for 
the  Parliament.  The  Association  was  fliat 
commanded  by  Lord  Grey  of  Wark,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Earl  of  Uanchester  and 
Crcmwell.  Other  counties  formed  similar 
aeaociatioDS, "  but,"  says  Carlyle, "  the  'Eastern 
Association '  is  alone  worth  naming.  All  the 
other  associations,  no  men  of  empbasie  being 
in  the  midst  of  them,  fell  in  a  few  months 
to  pieces ;  only  this  (^  Cromwell's  subsisted, 
enlarged  itself,  grew  famous:  and,  indeed, 
kept  its  own  borden  clear  of  invasion  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  war." 
AiwooiKtiom  is  fitronr  of  TilliMn 

HI.,  (1)  (1688),  was  devised  by  Sir  Edwaid 
HeymoDT  after  the  prince  had  landed  in 
Ei^land,  in  order  to  bind  his  supporters 
by  some  mutual  obligation.  It  was  signed 
first  at  Eioter  and  then  in  all  the  western 
oonnties.  (2)  The  more  famous  assodation,  that 
of  1496,  was  formed  on  the  diaoovery  of  the 
ll  rmntinntirin  Plot.  The  idea  was  proposed  by 
Sir  Rowland  Gwyn,  and  eagerly  adopted  by 
Montague.  Tbe  members  of  the  House  di 
CommooB,  each  for  himself,  solemnly  recog- 
nised William  HS  rightful  and  lawful  king, 
and  boand  themselvee  to  stand  by  him ;  and 
they  vowed  that,  if  his  life  should  be 
sh<»ieaed  by  violence,  they  would  avenge 
his  mnrder,  and  support  Uie  order  of  Suc- 
cession setUed  by  the  BiU  of  Rights.  The 
measure  was  opposed  by  the  Tories  in  the 
Lower  House,  headed  by  Uusgrave,  on  the 
gronnd  that  the  formula  implied  an  ab- 
juration, and  that  William  could  not  be 
properly  described  as  "  rightful  and  lawful 
king."  Leeds,  in  orderto  conciliate  opposition 
in  the  Tipper  House,  proposed  the  verbal 
alteration  tlutt  it  should,  be  declared  that 
WiUiam  had  a  right  by  law  to  the  English 
crown,  and  Uut  no  other  penon  had  any 
right  whatever  to  that  ciown.  This  quibble 
satisfied  nearly  all  the  Tory  peers.  The 
country  in  general  was  seized  with  gieat 
^^Uiflffiftsm.    The  municipal  c  ''         ^* 
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OT«r  the  country  appended  their  ngnatuTea 
to  nmilar  docamenti.  EveiTTheTe  orange 
ribands  wore  worn,  on  which  were  written 
in  letters  of  kM  the  words  "  Matioanl 
Auociatiaa  for  King  Willi&m." 

Barnet.    Bfrt.    itf  tut    Own    Tinu,    It.   N9; 
Mmaahj,  BiibiTy,  It.  BTD. 

1  Frqjeet  (1682}  wm  the 
the  proposal,  emanatins 
from  fiance,  for  ftasodattDK  James  VI.  ai>d 
his  mother,  the  Queen  of  Scots,  toother  in 
the  ^vemment  of  Sootland. 

AaMoiatioa  to  FrotMt  Qtneu 
Elisabeth,  Bond  or,  IGSl,  was  an  attempt 
to  organise  all  Engliah  Protealanta  into  "  a 
uniTersal  vigilance  committee"  (t^ade), 
to  defend  the  queen  against  the  plate  □(  the 
Papists.  In  Nov.,  IBB*,  Burleigh  and  Wal- 
nngham  framed  an  instrament  declaring  that 
the  aiRnora  of  it  bound  themselTes  together 
on  oath  to  withstand  anv  attempt  against  the 
queen's  person,  and  il  any  rnich  attempt 
should  be  made  and  should  be  successful,  to 
puiBoe  to  the  death  the  person  or  persons 
who  had  been  coucemed  m  it.  The  asso- 
ciation was  primarilj'  directed  against  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  vaa  meant  to  show  her 
paiiisans  that  her  own  death  would  follow 
closely  on  the  aasassination  ot  EUrabeth. 
The  oath  of  association  was  taken  with 
enthusiacm  by  the  nobility,  priry  councillors, 
judges,  the  cle^y,  and  bU  who  held  office 
under  the  eiown,  and   a   large  number  of 

E'rate    penone    Uiroughout    the    country. 
ay  of  the  Roman  (^tholic  nobility  and 
gentrj  were  amiMig  those  who  signed  the 

Stod  Trial;  rol.  L  ;  Oolmdar  af  SCah  Poptn, 
Dmmtvi  Sirin  (USl— ISBO) :   Fronda,  Bid,   af 

AaMOu,ti(«a  (Ireland)  BUI  (1826), 
a  George  IV..  c.  *,  was  directed  chiefly 
against  the  Catholic  Associations.  It  for- 
bade periodical  sittings  of  political  associa- 
tions, the  appointment  of  committees  for 
more  than  fourteen  days,  the  levying  of 
money  to  redress  griaTances,  the  administer- 
ing of  oathn,  the  exclusion  of  men  on  accoant 
of  their  religioa,  and  the  affiliation  of  societies. 
It  lasted  for  three  yean,  but  failed  to  crMsh 
O'Connell's  agitation. 

Asmrad  liordx.  The,  consisted  chiefly 
ot  Scottish  nobtea  taken  prisonere  at  the  battle 
of  Solwaj  MosB,  Nov.  !5,  1R«2,  who,  from  a 
long  sojourn  at  the  EhigliBh  court,  had  be- 
come to  a  certain  extent  identified  with  Eng- 
lish interests.  On  their  return  to  Scotland 
after  the  death  of  James  V.,  they  under- 
took to  serve  Henry  VTU.  at  the  Scotch 
court,  givini;  hostages  to  the  English  king 
for  their  fidelity.  Henry,  however,  soon 
found  that  their  good  faith  was  doubtful,  and 
in  1641  they  openly  joined  the  national 
party.  The  assured  Ixirds  consisted  of  the 
Ekm    of    Oassilis    4iid    Olencaim,     Lords 


Fleming,  Somerville,  Uatwell,  and  Oliphant, 
taken  at  Solway  Moss ;  together  with  the  Earl 
of  Angus  and  his  brother.  Sir  George 
Douglas,  who  hod  long  been  refugees  at  ^ 
English  court. 

AaSTO,  The  Battlh  of  (Sept.  23,  1S03), 
during  the  Mahratta  War,  was  fought  between 
an  army  of  4,500,  commended  by  General 
Wellesley,  and  the  great  army  of  Dowlut  Bao 
Soindiah  and  theitajahof  Berar;  which,  after 
the  capture  of  Jalnapoor  on  the  2nd,  was 
retreating  towards  the  Adjuntee  Pass,  while 
(he  English,  in  two  divisions,  under  Welles- 
ley  and  Coiouel  Stephenson,  were  attempting 
to  intercept  them.  The  Hahrattas  were 
strongly  entrenched,  with  their  left  reating 
on  Assye,  when  Wellesley  came  up  with 
them,  and  without  waiting  for  Colonel 
Stephenson,  resolved  te  attack  them.  Wel- 
lesley had  given  the  most  positive  in- 
junctions to  the  officer  commanding  the 
pickets  te  avoid  the  cannon  planted  in  tho 
village,  hot  in  spite  of  this  he  led  his  troops 
directly  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  which 
poured  an  incessant  shower  upon  the  assail- 
ants. The  74th  Regiment,  which  supported 
them,  was  thus  exposed  to  a  hotter  fire  than 
any  troops  had  ever  before  encountered  in 
India.  To  aave  it,  more  troops  had  to  he 
moved  up  amid  this  terriSo  fire.  The  in- 
domitable courage  and  energy  of  the  firitish 
troops,  however,  bore  down  all  reaistanne, 
and  Sdndiah's  infantry  gave  wav.  The 
English  cavalry  then  charged,  and  forced 
them  off  the  field.  The  victory  was  oom- 
plete ;  bnt  it  was  de«riy  gained  by  the  loss 
of  one-third  of  the  army. 

WelUiwtion.  DMpotahn;  Q.  Dnfl.  BiA  qf  IM 
MOhratlan  Hill,  itut.  ifllMa.li.  SO. 

Astle7i  Jacob,  LoBD  (i  1651],  had  served 
in  many  foreign  countries,  and  had  distin' 
guished  himself  in  Germany  under  Qustavns 


Edgehill,  Brentford,  and  Newbury,  was  raise*! 
to  the  peerage.  At  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
Astley  commanded  the  infantry,  and  in  1646 
he  made  a  last  stand  at  8tow-on-the-Wold 
against  the  Parliament.  Here  he  was  defeated 
by  Brereton  and  taken  prisoner.  He  oom- 
pounded  for  his  estate,  gave  his  parole  not 
t«  serve  any  more  sgainst  Parliament,  and 
spent  the  r^  of  his  life  in  retirement. 

Avton,  Sir  AxThcr  (if.  Sept.  12,  1649), 
was  a  distinguished  soldier,  who  hod  acquir^ 
military  experience  abroad.  He  was  governor 
of  Oxford  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
but  was  soon  after  disablM  by  a  wound.  At 
a  later  period  be  was  eovemor  of  Beading. 
In  1S49,  Ormonde  made  him  governor  of 
I>rogheda,  hoping  that  be  wonld  be  able  to 
hold  out  till  the  rains.  This  he  was  nnable 
to  do,  and  on  the  taking  ot  the  place  he  was 
literally  hacked  to  pieces  by  Hie  Paiitan. 
soldier*. 
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ABwUng  {J&THSuxa)  iras  a  title  of 
honoar  tmODg  the  Anglo-Suoiu,  meaniiig  one 
wbo  in  of  nobis  {leUul)  blood.     In  the  earlier 

Sod,  the  Boriat  and  ^thel  are  used  to 
gnate  the  olas*  ipokea  of  by  Bode  aa 
hbHUm,  in  all  probability  "the  deacandanta 
of  the  primitiTe  noblee  of  the  fint  Bettlemont, 
who,  on  the  institution  of  royalty,  sank  one 

B}  in  dignity  from  the  ancient  state  of  rode 
epend^ice"  (Stubbe).  Ai  the  nobility  of 
blood  became  auperMded  by  the  nobility  of 
■Brrice,  the  title  ol  ^t/uling  waa  gradually 
con&iMl  to  the  princes  of  the  blood  to^bI,  and 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  is  used 
ezdnaiTely  for  the  sons  or  brothers  of  the 
rniniing  bing-.  Though  he  seeme  to  buve 
beld  no  official  position  in  right  of  his  birth, 
the  aUielTng  was  superior  in  dignity  to  all 
men  but  the  king  nnu  the  great  funotionariea 
of  Uie  Church,  as  shown  by  his  "wer-gil<L" 
In  the  "  north  people's  lav "  of  the  tenth 
centmy,  the  gild  of  the  atheling  and  the 
archbishop  (and  in  this  esse  of  ^e  "  eorl " 
who  cotreBponds  no   doubt  to   the   Danish 


in  the  Uws  of  AtbeUtan  of  Wcisex.  The 
■theling  attended  the  Wltenagemot  as  one  of 
the  magnates  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  were  least  seldom  absent  from 
it.  The  name  was  kept  up  after  the  Normau 
Conqnest,   and  is  applied  not  only   to  the 

Kong  princes,  the  sons  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
t   alKi    t«   William    "  Clito,"  the    son    of 
Houy  I.  and  Uatilda,  and  possibly  to  Heuij 

StDbla,  Cnut.  Bill.,  oh.  tL j  'nurpe,  Anc, 
I4n  and  IiHtHttm  iiWrr-tOitU  Fiwmu. 
V«m.  Onf .,  TOL  Iv.,  vpaadix  E  B. 

AUuliug',  EiMiAn.    [EnaAB  Athsliuq.] 

.^tlisliuijr  (Aethelinga  tigge],  the  Isle  of 
Princes,  is  sktuated  aboot  seven  miles  from 
Taunton.  Hither,  in  878,  iafred  the  Great 
repaired  after  his  defeat  by  the  Danes,  end 
here  he  remained  concoalod  for  nearly  a  year. 
when,  Bsllying  forth,  he  defeatod  the  inradeis 
and  compelled  them  to  make  peace.  At  that 
time  Athalnsy  was  a  veritable  island  in  the 
midst  of  feni  and  marshes,  but  it  has  unce 
been  drained  and  onltivalod. 

Atholvtan  (^tiiblstan)  (t.  ses,  >.  925, 
d.  Ml)  was  the  son  of  King  Edward,  and 
grandson  of  Alfred.  According  to  William 
of  Ualmesbury,  his  mother,  Ecgwyn,  was  of 
hmnble  origin,  and  it  has  bi^en  thought  that 
he  was  illegitimate-  On  the  death  of  Edward, 
the  Mercians  and  West-Saxons  chose  Athel- 
•tan  as  their  king,  and  he  wot  crowned  at 
Kingston-on-Thames.  There  appears  to  have 
been  some  opposition  to  his  acoesaion,  and  it 
is  probable  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him  by  some  of  the  leedins  nobles 
and  princes  of  the  royal  house,  lie  plot. 
howsvsr,  wma  suppressed,  and  Atbelstan 
iptedily  »tt«iiiod  to  a  position  of   greater 


sisters  married  Bihtric,  the  Danish  King 
of  Norihambria,  and  on  iiis  death  AtheLrtan 
invaded  the  territories  of  his  soccesBor,  Outh- 
frith,  and  oompellad  him  to  hold  his  kingdom 
as  a  tributary  state.  Subsequently  be  made 
several  expeditions  against  the  Welsh  of 
Wales  and  Comwalt,  and  reduced  their  mleis 
also  t«  the  position .  of  sobiect  princes.  Thus 
under  him  the  state  of  Weuax  became  ons 
of  the  great  powers  of  Western  Europe,  and 
was  held  in  high  estimation  by  foreign 
governments.  Of  Athelstan's  sisters,  one, 
Elgiva  (.£lgif  u),  married  Otto  theGreat,  Duke 
of  the  Saxons  (afterwords  Emperor),  and 
another  Ethilda  (Eadhild),  Hugh,  Duke  of  the 
French,  and  father  of  Hugh  Capet.  Atbel- 
stan took  a  considerable  share  m  the  poli- 
tics of  northem  France,  and  it  was  chiefly 
by  his  effortii  that  Louis  d'Outzemer,  the  son 
of  Charles  the  Simple,  wss  restored  to  his 
throne.  In  937  a  fonnidable  league  was 
formed  against  the  power  of  Wssaei,  between 
the  Danes,  Scots,  aod  Britons.  Constantine, 
the  King  of  Scotia,  Anlaf  (Olaf),  the  son  of 
Guthfrith  of  Northumbria,  and  Anlaf  (Olaf) 
CuoiBn,  the  Danish  King  of  Dublin,  together 
with  0  Ten  of  Cumberland  and  other  British 
cbief tains,  united  their  forces.  A  great 
battle  was  fought  at  Bnmanburh,  in 
Korthumberland,  in  which  the  invaders 
were  completely  defeated,  with  terrible 
loss.  [BHiraAjcBCnH.]  Athelstan's  subsequent 
^can  were  peaceful  and  uueventfuL  Athelstan 
IB  greatly  pmised  ^y  the  chtomcleis,  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  wise  and  vigorous 
ruler.  Such  of  his  laws  as  remain  show  that 
his  wars  and  foreign  policy  were  far  from 
absorbing  the  whole  of  his  attention.  Bis 
ordinances  are  more  particularly  directed 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  system  of  mutual 
assurance  and  association,  which  helcl  so 
groat  a  place  in  Anglo-Saxon  iuriaprudence. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  hie  acts  was 
that  in  which  it  is  law  that  every  landless 
man  shall  have  a  lord ;  and  the  "  Judicia 
Civitatis  Lundonisj,"  attributed  to  Athelstan, 
are  highly  valuable  in  connection  witb  the 
history  of  gilds  and  civic  associationa.  The 
chief  imputation  on  Athelstan's  character  is 
the  nlleged  murder,  by  drowning,  of  his  half- 
brother,  Edwin,  on  the  pretext  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king: 
but  the  story  is  doubtful  It  is  told  in  tbe 
Chronicle,  but  is  not  aocopted  by  William  of 
Malmosbury. 

AntlB-Saz.  Ckrm. ;  William  ol  HalmHburr  ; 
HeniT  of  Huntingdoii ;  iiimeoD  ot  Dsrhatn. 
Aim  Ln-ppenb^iv.  AititoSaton  Kinm ;  und 
Palpmive.  E<ag.  CfnmnoitvaaUH.  Far  Athelstan's 
Iawb,  hi  Thorpe,  Jiuinit  IdviifHut  luKlHltn; 
and  8tabbi,  Cmt.  B<tt.,i.  87,  Jw.,  and  Silcct 
Ch^^Ur,.  87.  [S.  J.  L.  j 

AUlonrj,  Tub  Biim.!  of  (1316),  was 
fought  between  Feidlim  O'Connor  and  the 
English,  under  William  de  Burgh  and  Uchaiid 
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de  Bartnmgiuun.  ESevan  thoumul  O'Comiort 
(ell  beside  their  cbief,  und  the  sept  diiappe«ra 
from  hiitoiy.  The  O'Connor*  vera  osteniiUj 
flghtJnK  in  tha  interest  of  Edward  Bruce. 

Athnrtoa.  ICdot,  or  Admltom,  Tsx 

Bari-i  0*  (June  30,  16t8),  was  a  skirmish 
fought  between  the  Royalist^  onder  the 
Esirl  of  Newcastle,  and  the  Parliameatariana, 
under  Fairfax.  The  hitter  were  completely 
rooted,  and  the  c&ptore  of  Bradford  (from 
vhidi  AtherUm  Hoor  is  Mine  four  mOes 
distant)  by  the  Boyalista  was 


AtUons,  QoDAST  Bi  OnncRLL,  Eau. 
OF  {i.  1640,  d.  1720),  was  one  of  the  Dutch 
officers  who  accompanied  WiUiam  ot  Orange 
to  England.  In  1689  he  reduced  some  Scotch 
raiments  who  had  mutinied  at  Harwich 
when  under  orders  to  be  in  readiness  to  cross 
to  the  Continent.  He  occumpanied  William 
to  Ireland,  and  commanded  a  body  ot  hoise 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  When  William 
Lsft  IreUnd,  Giniell  was  appointed  oom- 
mander-in-chief.  He  reduced  B^vnore  with' 
out  difficulty  and  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to 
AUilone,  which  he  carried  by  assault,  and 
subsequently  won  the  victory  of  Aghiim 
over  BL  Ruth.  This  victory  completed  the 
conquest  of  Ireland  (Joly  IS).  Grinkell  then 
besieged  Limerick,  which  he  captured  (Oct.  2) , 
and  granted  fairly  favourable  terms  to  Uie 
defenders.  A  violent  diipute  arose  between 
Oiukell  and  SarsfleLd,  the  Jacobite  leader,  bb 
to  the  destination  of  the  Irish  troops;  till 
at  length  it  was  decided  that  they  might  make 
their  choice  between  England  and  France. 
For  these  services  Qiokell  wM  created  Earl 
of  Athlone.  The  small  estate  that  was  given 
him  in  Ireland  for  his  services  was  one  of 
the  objeols  of  the  Commons'  attack  in  1700. 
[RsBiTBpnoM  Bill.]  After  the  declaration  of 
war  with  France  he  competed  unsuccessfully 
against  tha  Duke  of  Marlborough   for  the 

esitioQ  ot  commander  of  the  Dutch  forces, 
itore  the  arrival  of  the  great  duke  in  Flan- 
ders, his  clever  occupation  of  Nimeguen  pro- 
vented  its  seizure  bv  Marshal  Boufflon. 
GinkeUhod  little  knowledge  or  nnderstanding 
ot  English  feelings  and  institutioDS ;  but  hia 
abilities  as  a  general  were  certainly  above 
the  average. 

Athlon*,  Thb  Cxmiu  or  (June  19— SO, 
1691),  was  OinkeU's  flrst  important  suc- 
cess over  the  Irish  toUowan  ot  James  II. 
under  the  French  general,  St.  Ruth.  After 
the  fall  of  Ballymore  the  whole  army  moved 
westward  to  Athlone.  "It  was,  perhaps," 
says  Hacaulay ,  "  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
the  mott  important  plaoe  in  the  island."  The 
town  was  surrounded  by  ramparts  of  nrth, 
and  lay  partly  in  Leinstsr  and  partly  in 
Connanght,  tha  English  qearter  brang  in  the 
former  and  the  CetUc  quarter  in  the  latter.  The 
Shannon,  which  is  tlie  botuidaty  of  the  two 


provinces,  rushed  throo^  Athlone  in  a  deep 
and  rapid  stream,  and  turned  two  large 
mills  which  rose  on  tha  arches  of  a  stone 
bridge.  Above  the  bridge,  on  the  Con- 
naught  side,  a  castle  towered  to  &e  height 
of  seventy  feet  Fifty  or  sixty  vards  below 
th»  bridge  was  a  narrow  ford.  On  the 
20th,  Ginkell  assaulted  the  English  quarter 
end  maatered  it  with  trifling  loss.  On  the 
S2nd  he  opened  fire  on  tha  caitle.  A 
struggle  now  began  for  the  posoe—ioa  of  tbo 
bridge,  resolnt^y  defended  by  the  Irish 
under  UaiweU.  Bt.  RutJi,  iliinking  the 
poaition  perfectly  secure,  bad  not  yet  oome 
up,  but  lay  about  two  milee  ofi,  sending  hia 
subordinate,  D'Ussan,  to  conduct  the  defence. 
On  June  30th,  Ginkell  rewlved  to  try  the 


theii  head,  the  Kldiers  dashed  in 
The  Irish,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the 
French  commander,  offered  but  feeble  resis- 
tance, and  the  town  was  taken. 

BariMt,  But.   0/  hU  On  Ttmm; 
HiiL  of  Mut. ;  Btorr's  CmlMiutidH. 

Athols,  JoHK  Std&bt,  4tb  Eaal  op 
{d.  16TB),  was  a  staunch  Romanist  and  sup- 
porter of  Mary  Queen  ot  Scots.  He  was  named 
one  of  the  Commission  of  Regency  established 
on  the  abdication  of  Mary,  1667,  On  Murray's 
return  from  Franca  he  accompanied  him  to 
Lochleven  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
queen.  In  1.^89  ha  was  suspected  of  plan- 
ning a  rebellion  against  Murray.  In'  16TT 
he  combined  with  AJ^yle  against  the  Ragant 
Morten,  whose  deposition  was  in  great  part 
owing  to  his  eiertiono,  and  about  the  same 
time  was  appointed  Choncatlor  of  Sootland; 
he  died  soon  afterwards  at  Stirling,  poisoned, 
it  was  said,  by  Morton. 

Atil0l9,  Tkb  Pbsbaos  or,  appears  to  date 
back  to  the  time  of  Alexander  I.  of  Scot- 
land, when  Mudach,  a  son  of  Donald  Bane, 
is  styled  Earl  of  Athole.  From  his  de- 
scendants it  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Strathbogie  family,  one  of  whom,  David, 
eleventh  Earl  of  Athole,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  tl.,  married  the  heiren  of  the  great 
families  of  Comyn  and  Valence,  and  be- 
came possessed  of  vast  estates  in  England. 
His  Scotch  peerage  was,  however,  forfeited  in 
1311  for  his  connection  with  the  Baliol  party. 
These  Bcotch  eetates  were  granted  to  Sir  Noil 
Campbell,  brother  in-law  to  King  Hobert 
Brace,  whose  son,  Sir  John  Campbell,  was 
created  Earl  of  Athole.  Ha  died  (at  Halidon 
Hiil,  in  1383)  withont  issue,  and  the  earldom 
was  conferred  on  Sir  W.  Douglas,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  Robert  Stnart,  Great 
Steward  of  Sootland,  and  tbns  beeame  vested 
in  the  royal  family.  In  1467  Sir  John 
Stnart,  of  Balveny,  was  crmtod  Earl  of 
Atbole.  The  peerage  became  extinct  in  1626, 
and  in  1628  was  revived  and  gnmted  to 
John  Homy,  £srl  of  TuUibsidine,  who  was 
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dMceoded  hy  his  mothsr  from  the  Btnait 
Qkri^  John,  Uie  thinl  sari  of  tluA  family, 
oM  CTMted  Duke  of  Athole  and  Muqnia  of 
TnUilardijie  ia  1703,  in  the  paenige  of  Soat- 
Imd,  and  hia  thiid  son  and  lucoMaor  claimed 
ukt  «Btabliahed  liie  ri^ht  to  the  tMron;r  of 
Stisaga  in  the  peerage  of  England. 

Attaoottl,  Thb,  were  an  ancient  Celtic 
tribe  who  inhabited  a  portion  of  Argyleshire 
and  diB  greater  part  of  Dumbartonshire. 

Atitaindcr.  "  Attainder  importa  that 
exIuctioD  of  civil  righta  and  capadtiea  vhicb 
tODk  plAM  wheoever  a  peiaun  who  had  oom- 
m^lad  traaaon  oc  felaoyreaeived  iudgmeiit  of 
deatiL  or  ontlawrj,"  wh^her  tum  judgin«iit 
wen  pnuunmced  by  a  royal  jomce  after 
thai  and  convictdon,  or  were  decreed  hy  a 
legi^atiTe  Act  ot  Parliament,  called  a  Bill  of 
AUunder.  In  oooient  law  this  involved 
[1]  CamtptiM  of  Blaod,  and  [2]  rarfiitur; 
complete  or  paitial. 

(1)  Tba  blood  of  the  attainted  criminal  wee 
held  to  be  omtu^M  and  Maioed,  and  the 
viitna  by  which  he  ccold  inherit,  and  transmit 
and  Bvan  hold,  pmpeity  deatroyed.  Attainders 
opoated,  in  fact,  eiaotly  likg  a  sudden 
<uicovary  of  illsgittmaey  in  the  posseMor  of 
ptopsty ;  the  streaiu  of  inheritance  was  at 
once  oat  off,  and  could  be  re-cfltablished  only 
fay  a  special  grant  of  the  Lt^slatnre,  From 
this  it  followed  that  the  landi  of  the  criTninal 
reverted  back  or  escheated  to  the  lord  of  the 
lea,  in  Bubordinotioo,  however,  to  forfeitare 
to  the  crown :  and  that  any  title  of  his  de- 
s  which  had  to  be  traoed  through 


and  barred.  This  was  felt  to  be  such  a 
batdship  that,  in  the  creatioa  of  new  felonies 
niue  the  reign  of  Henry  Till.,  Parliament 
has  always  provided  that  t^y  shall  not  in- 
volve "coimption  of  blood."  Tbe  statute 
^  Oeo.  in.,  c  145,  still  further  limits  its 
operation  to  treswn  and  mnrdar.  The  In* 
heritance  Act.  8  and  i  Will.  IT.,  o.  106,  gHve 
further  relief  \iy  enacting  that  the  attainder 
of  an  intermediate  uu)«etorshonld  not  obstmot 
the  tracing:  o'  '^  desoent  through  him  if 
his  death  took  fdaoe  befcas  the  property 
derolTsd. 

(2)  For/titurt  far  trmwM  tranatetied  to  the 
crown  Hie  entire  property  of  the  traitor. 
roHlce  escheat,  it  was  no  fendal  innoration, 
but  dates  back  to  Stuon  times,  and,  indeed, 
hu  batn  Hie  rule  in  the  early  l^slation  of 
molt  nations.  So  foreign  to  early  society  is 
any  componction  ag^ioat  ponishiiig  the  eon 
for  the  (ather'a  crime  that  some  ancient 
codes,  not  content  with  reducing  a  traitor's 
<diildvan  to  b^gary,  involve  them  in  the 
>ame  csfBtal  sentence ;  and  the  Qolden  Bull 
dselnes  that  the  aons  of  a  subject  who  kills 
«n  elector  haTO  their  lives  spared  only  by  the 
imperial  boimW.  The  two  kinds  of  property 
ncognised  by  English  law,  lands  and  chattels, 
wan  both  forfeited  abeolntely  to  tbe  crown 


for  taeaaon,  but  the  forfnture  of  the  former 
followed  on  judgment,  and  its  operation  went 
bock  to  the  moment  at  which  the  treeaon 
was  committed,  making  void  all  alienstiona 
which  had  been  effected  in  the  interval ; 
the  foifeitiire  of  the  latter  followed  on  oon- 
viotion,  and,  from  obvione  motives  of  con* 
venience,  had  no  each  retrospective  force. 
The  wife's  dower  was  nntonched  by  the 
hnsbend's  attainder  till  eiproealy  inclnded  In 
tbs  forfoitnre  by  the  mercileeB  statute  G  and 
e£d.  VI.,  c.  II.  In  the  case  of  connterfeiting 
the  coin,  the  statntea  which  made  the 
o^noe  treason  limited  the  forfeitnTe  to  the 
life  of  the  offender,  and  expressly  guarded 
thewife'sdower(5Elia.,c.  11;  B  and  9  WiU. 
ni.,c.  SB;  IGQeo.  U.,c.28).  The  celebrated 
statute  ot  Queen  Anne  f  7  Anne,  o.  21)  extended 
the  same  principle  to  all  treasons  by  enacting 
that  after  t^s  decease  of  the  Pretender  "  no 
attainder  for  treaaon  ahould  extend  to  the 
djainheriting  of  any  heirs,  nor  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  right  or  title  of  any  person"  other 
than  the  offender  himself ;  but  this  humane 
proviaton  was  firat  delayed  by  17  Geo.  II., 
0.  SS,  and  finally  repealed  by  3S  and  40  l>eo. 
m.,  o.  93.  Forfntvr*  fvr  ftUmt/  was  only 
partial,  and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  an  old 
rig^t  (d.  the  crown  to  oommit  unlimited  waste 
on  the  laiida  of  a  felon.  6o  detrimental  did 
this  prove  to  the  interests  of  tbe  lord  of  the 
flef,  and  of  the  oonntry  at  large,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  it  was  conunnted  for. 
the  r^ht  to  the  profit*  for  a  year  and 
a  day,  a  rule  confirmed  by  Magna  Charta. 
The  atatate  17  Ed.  IT.  oonfoaed  the  two, 
enacting  that  the  king  should  have  his  year 
and  a  day  and  waste,  and  this  remained  the 
law  tm  the  Act  &4  Oeo.  III.,  c  UG,  which 
limited  forfeitnre  to  cases  of  treason  and 
murder.  But  attainder,  along  with  its  effects 
of  ooiTuption  of  blood  and  forfeitnre,  WM 
finally  swept  away  by  the  Felony  Act,  SS  and 


34  Tict.,  I 


.33. 


_[,  Biti.  o»,  was  a  legislative 

Act  (^  tiie  two  Houses,  introduced  and  passed 
exactly  like  any  other  Kll,  and  reqoiring  the 
royal  assent,  which  declared  a  person  or 
peiaona  atbunted.  Originally  aimed  against 
offenden  who  fled  from  Jnatiae,  and  anaiogoos 
to  the  Bill  of  Fains  and  Penalties,  it  was  soon 
perverted  to  secure  a  more  certain  and  speedy 
destruction  of  political  opponents  than  could 
be  hoped  from  the  impartiality  or  the  rontine 
of  the  law  courts.  No  restriction  was  possible 
in  such  a  mode  of  ptocednie.  Evidence  was 
uauolly  heard,  bat  not  invariably ;  and  even 
the  pretence  of  the  accused  was  decided  by 
the  lawyers  whom  Thomas  Cromwell  oon- 
Bulted  on  the  subject  to  be  nnnacnssary,  on 
the  ground  that  thcore  can  be  no  authority 
superior  to  statute.  The  first  recorded  in* 
stance  of  ita  eoqiloymsnt  is  in  the  violeDt 
buushment  of  the  Despensers  in  1321  by  the 
Parliament  ol  Wettmiiuter;  an  act  which  was 
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held  bj  Tnuwl,the  juttice  who  deliv«red  judg-- 
mant  on  Uie  vouDoer  Hugh,  to  hare  involvod 
uttoinder.  With  the  depoutioD  of  Edward  II. 
ths  appeaiKnce  of  the  more  regular  method  of 
impeadiinaDt  atteets  a  less  aavoge  apirit  in 
poUtical  partiea,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Bobs 
wan  in  I4SS.  In  that  year  hoitilities  broke 
out  on  an  attempt  of  the  qaetia  to  have  the 
Earl  of  Halinbury,  the  head  of  the  Yorldst 
Nevillee,  arrested.  He  completely  defeated 
the  force  sent  agunit  him,  and  both  mdes 
ruahed  to  anas.  But  the  Lancaatriani  were 
better  prepared ;  the  Yorkist  leaden  hod  to 
Qy  the  kinsdom,  and  a  Parliament  met  at 
CoTenb;y  which  attainted  them  in  a  body. 
Two  yeare  later,  after  the  decjaive  victory  of 
Towton,  the  Yorkiita  retaliated  by  a  eimilar 
proBcriptton  of  all  the  prominent  Loncaatrians, 
Parliament,  by  the  reetiiction  of  the  fran- 
chise to  iOa,  freeholders  (HSO),  and  by  the 
terronsm  eiercited  through  the  ayst^  of 
Livery  and  Haintenanoe,  having  become  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant 
faction.      Yet  a  petition,  so  late  as   1432, 

E raying  that  triala  touching  freehold  or  in- 
entanca  should  not  be  h(Jd  in  Parliament 
or  council,  showa  that  the  Commons  had  still 
independence  enough  to  display  their  aenae  of 
the  danger.  The  new  monarchy,  which  rose 
on  the  ruins  of  self-deatroyed  nobility,  was 
strong  enough  to  content  itself  as  a  rule 
with  the  ordinary  methods  of  indictment 
and  impeachment.  But  in  163S  ths  kina- 
men  of  Heginald  Pole,  including  his  aged 
mother,  the  Conntess  of  Salisbury,  dauf^iter 
of  Edward  IV.,  were  cut  ofi  by  Bill  of 
Attainder,  and  the  same  fate  overtook,  in 
the  following  year,  the  disgraced  minister 
Cromwell,  condemned  by  a  singular  retribu- 
tion without  being  heard  in  hia  own  defence. 
Itevenge  in  the  one  case,  the  prescrvHtion  of 
the  royal  popularity  in  the  other,  demanded 
the  employment  of  a  procedure  which  oonld 
dispense  wilb  legal  proof  of  guilt.  The  at- 
tainder of  Strafiord,  however,  in  1641  marks 
the  triumph,  not  of  a  political  faction,  bat  of 
a  coustitutiooal  theory.  By  the  letter  of  the 
Statut«  of  Treasons  (I3S2),  which  condemned 
attempts  on  the  king's  life  and  honour  only, 
the  earl  was  innocent ;  but  the  Parliament 
maintained  that  the  spirit  of  the  statute  saw 
in  the  king  the  majfaty  of  the  slate,  and  so, 
by  implication,  condemned  all  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  eiistinif  ooustitution.  The 
last  instance  in  English  history  is  that  of  Sir 
John  Fenwick  attainted  and  executed  in  1697 
for  participation  in  the  Assasaination  Plot. 

Be«T».  EU.  ctrxnt-  Lam,  III.  4U,  io. ;  Hillam. 

Omtt.  Biit. :  Sir  E.  Maj.  Partiammlare  Fme. 

Uh;    Stephen,   CMimnianH  on  tlu  lann   of 

Bnt:  I  ]41,  tus. :  KnlKbt,  Polflicol  Cvdooiilu. 

SUtDtai  S  and  8  fed.  VI,  i  e  BIK. ;  8  and  0  WiU. 

ni.i7Am»,MQ«,Ili..*«.     [-HitE.] 

Attaiadar,     Thi     Ouat     Aci     or 

(TaELAjfD),  was  introdnced  into  the  Irish 
,  Parliament  on  Jan.  26,  IfiSS,  and  the  debate 
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on  it  lasted  some  time. 

conaent  to  it  with  great  reluctance, 
rally  had  a  very  bad  efiect  on  the  English 
Jaoobitea.  Between  2,000  and  3,000  names, 
including  half  the  Irish  peerage,  and  even 
many  prominent  Jacobitea,  wer«  iocluded 
in  the  Bill.  All  those  who  were  in  rebellion 
against  the  king  (James  II.}  were  to  sur- 
render and  take  their  trial  before  August 
10,  otherwise  they  were  to  be  deemed  gulty 
of  high  treason.  All  those  who  had  left 
Ireland  before  Nov.  6,  16S8,  were  to  appear 
for  the  miBB  purpose  before  Sept.  1,  1689, 
Those  who  had  left  Ireland  before  Koi.  6, 
168B,  and  were  then  in  England,  Scotland, 
or  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  allowed  till  Oct.  1. 
In  cose  of  ■  valid  excuse  for  not  presentiiig 
themselves,  the  estates  were  to  be  placed 
temporarily  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  bat  to 
be  reHtored  on  the  accused  person's  rrlum. 
The  king's  pardon  granted  before  Nov.  I 
was  to  be  valid,  otherwise  to  be  of  no  avaiL 
Maraulay  assert*  that  care  was  taken  to  keep 
the  list  of  attainted  persons  secret,  but  the 
evidence  adduced  seems  inconclusive.  The 
same  author  calls  it  an  "  Act  without  paialld  ■ 
in  the  hirtory  of  any  civilised  country."  In 
excuse  for  the  Irish  we  must  look  to  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland  since  1<M1,  and  to  the  conduct 
of  the  English  Parliament  at  the  same  time. 
Anhblshop  Sins,  B'aU  et  (lu  Pn 
jTtIa^l8ea;nvBde,At«.iaIr<l«id,- 

AttorbUT,  Faiir(!ii  (i.  1682,  d.  1732), 
Bishop  of  Bocbester,  was  educated  at  W^st- 
minater  and  ChristChnn^h,  Oxford,  and  distin- 
guished himself  with  his  pen  as  a  defender 
of  the  reformed  religion  against  the  attacks 
of  James  II.  After  the  Revolution  he  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government 
He  took  orders,  and,  after  being  preacher  at 
the  Rolls  Chapel,  became  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains  (1702),  but  resided  at  Oxford. 
There  he  helped  Bovle  in  hiB  edition  of 
tho  spurious  Letters  of  Fhalaris,  and  revised 
his  Answer  to  Bentley,  Ho  now  wrote  several 
pamphlets  in  support  of  the  powers  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation.  InlT04, he  be- 
came Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Dean  of  Carlislu. 
In  1710,  however,  he  seized  the  opportunity 
of  the  SachevereU  prosecution,  end  fminea 
the  speech  which  that  divine  pronounced  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  rS*^"^'^- 
BRELL.]  He  became  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
and Bubsequeotly  (1713)  Biahopof  Rocheatar, 
"  because  be  was  so  bad  a  dean."  Me  es- 
poused the  Jacobite  cause,  and  on  the  death 
of  Anne  implored  the  ministry  to  proclaim 
James  IV.  Disliked  by  George  I.  because 
of  bis  refusal  to  sign  Uie  bichops'  declaration 
of  fidelity,  he  began,  in  1717,  to  corre^spond 
directly  with  (he  Pretender.  On  the  fiulure 
of  Attiirbury's  plot  to  reitore  the  Stuarts  {see 
below)  he  was  impmoned,  and  a  Bill  of  Fains 
and  Penalties  being  introduced,  he  waa  forced 
to  leave  England,  prufewing  hii  iiuiocenee. 
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For  •  time  lie  redded  «t  Puis,  and  wu  chief 
adviMT  of  the  Pretender.  He  became  "  the 
|diantom  minister  of  a,  phantom  court,"  and 
engusd  in  tJie  acfaemee  for  a  Highland 
rebeliioii  (1723;.  Atterbury  was  Uie  type  of 
tlie  High  Church  clergy,  most  of  whom  were 
Jacobite  at  heart,  and  he  "  wouH  have  made 
an  admirable  bishop,"  eays  Lord  Stanhope, 
"  had  he  been  a  lees  good  partiaan,"  He  waa 
ti  clever,  verflatilB,if  BOmewhatfuaay  politician, 
alwaya  full  of  daring  schemee  and  ipecalativa 
adventureB. 


AttoT'bnTT'i  Plot  (1721),  a  Jacobite 
conspiracy,  woa  occoaiooed  by  the  confueion 
in  England  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Soath- 
Mea  Scheme  and  the  reviTul  of  Jacobite 
hopea  on  the  birth  of  the  Young  Pretender. 
It  waa  concocted  by  a  council  of  Bve — Atter- 
bnry.  Bishop  of  Roc  boater,  the  Earla  of 
Armn  and  Orrery,  Lorda  North  and  Uower— 
who  constantly  communicated  with  James 
the  Old  Pretender,  lliey  qut.rrelled  a  good 
deal  amongst  themaelvos,  and  ofiered  Uieir 
leaderahip  to  Lord  Oxford,  but  he  declined 
it.  They  intended  to  jnocnre  a  force  of 
6.000  men  from  abroad,  and,  failing  that,  as 
moch  arms,  money,  and  men  as  thvy  could. 
They  then  proposed  to  seize  the  Bank,  Ex. 
chequer,  and  other  pUces  where  money  was 
lodged,  and  to  proclaim  the  Pretender  during 
the  absence  of  Ibe  king  from  England,  when 
James  was  to  embark  for  this  country.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  succces  of  their  scheme, 
they  applied  for  6,000  men  to  the  Hegent 
of  ftance,  who  promptly  betrayed  their  de- 
ingn  to  the  English  envoy,  Sir  Luke  Schaub. 
iMy  were  allowed  to  continue  for  some  time 
ieager,  their  commonicationH  being  opened 
liy  the  goremment;  ultimately,  the  leaden 
woe  Bncated  and  tiie  conspiracy  was  frus- 
trated. 


Coia,  WalpeU,  iL  Oi,  to.;    Staahopa, 
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Attomsj-Omaral,  The,  is  the  chief 
law  officer,  of  England,  who  is  appointed  to 
represent  the  crown  in  all  mattera  afiectio^ 
ita  InteroBta.  The  meaning  of  the  term  is 
thus  explained  in  the  early  teit-book,  La 
Timu*  Je  it  Lfy :  "  An  attorney  ia  one 
appointed  by  another  man  to  do  eometliing 
in  his  stead,  and  is  either  general  or  special. 
Attomey'General  is  he  that  ia  appointed  to 
aQ  our  affairs  or  suits,  as  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  king,  attorney-general  of  the 
dake."  In  modem  times  the  Prince  of 
Walee  ia  the  only  person  beirides  the  crown 
who  appoints  an  "  Attorney- General,"  who, 
however,  is  uanally  apoken  of  as  "  the  Attor- 
ney-General for  the  Duchy  of  I^ncaster  or 
Ctvnwall"  (aa  the  case  may  be].  The 
Attacney-Oeneral  must  be  a  party  to  all 
actima  affecting  the  crown;   and,  as  ropro- 


the  crown,  he  proaeoutea  for 
crimes,  brings  actions  for  revenue  causes,  and 
allows  appUcations  for  patents.  TJntil 
recently,  the  income  of  the  office  waa  mainly 
derived  from  patent  fees.  It  is  now  fixed  at 
£7,000  per  annum,  exclusive  of  fees  for  legal 
advice  and  services.  The  first  record  of  tiie 
designation  "AttornatUB  Regis"  occurs  in 
the  6lh  year  of  Edward  I.  The  second 
named  ia  William  de  Gisetham  (a.s.  1278), 
who  two  years  afterwords  is  called  "king's 
Serjeant."  In  a.d,  1316—16,  three  Attoriiati 
Hegts  are  mentioned  in  the  same  year  as 
king's  scrieantfl.  It  wag  probably  during  the 
reign  of  Mary  that  the  person  who  had  been 
originally  chosen  to  represent  the  king  gene- 
rally became  a  royal  officer  with  that  par- 
ticidar  function.  In  1614,  a  question  was 
tsiaed  aa  to  whether  the  Attorney- Ooneral 
(Sir  Francis  Baron]  could  legally  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  because  by  his  office  he 
ia  an  aasistant  of  tl(e  House  of  Lords." 
Bacon  WES  allowed  to  retain  his  seat,  hut  in 
leeO,  1625,  and  1640,  on  the  bestowal  of  the 
office  on  members  of  the  House,  they  vacated 
their  seata.  On  the  appointment  of  Korth  in 
1673,  he  retained  his  seat,  and  bis  anccessors 
have  continued  to  ait  without  hindrance. 
[SoMciToa-  G  BNBftaL.  i 

FOK,  Jufifla  (/  Etigland,  HI.  M.  W.  tv.  30, 

U8;  IM  i  HauDiag,  I>^ily  iif  a  SeiiiHiitiil-Law. 

See  alao  Beeves,  /fid.  a/  £nir.  Lou.  Iiv. ;  sad 


[B.  R.  W.] 


Attwood,  Thomas  {t.  1784,  d.  1866),  was 
a  banker,  of  Birmingham,  and  Gracechurch 
Street,   London,   and   first   attracted  public 


the  return  to  caah  payments  after  the  i« 
and  wrote  some  pamphlets  advocating  paper 
money  in  1816  and  1S16.  He  was  a  vigorous 
advocate  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  the 
chief  founder  in  1829  of  the  Birmingham 
Political  Union.  He  wfis  One  of  (he  first 
members  for  Birmingham  after  the  paaung 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

AoohmalT,  8m  Sahvbl  (i.  1 762,  <J:  1 822), 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 

under  SirW.  Howe.  He  was  preeent  at  most 
of  the  principal  engagements  in  the  earlier 
years  <rf  the  war.    In  1778  he  returned  to 


He  served  in  the  campaigna  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  in  Mvsore  and  against  the  Rohiltaa, 
and  he  slso  toot  part  in  the  siege  of  Bennga- 
patom  under  Lord  Corowallis.  Returning  in 
1T67,  he  was  gazetted  to  a  brevet- colonelcy, 
and  in  1801  joined  Baird's  Indian  force  m 
Egypt,  and  became  adj  utant-genoraL  After 
the  surrender  of  Alexandria  in  1803  be 
returned  to  England,  and  four  yeaia  later 
was  tent  to  command  a  division  of  the 
troops  in  the  Rio  de    la   Plata,  which  he 


„d,  Google'-, 


found  ID  a  daugeroua  pusition.  By  hii  skill 
and  eaerey  he  reatored  conSdeDce  to  the 
Biiny,  and  on  the  3rd  February,  1807,  cairied 
Uonte  Video  by  itorm.  Auuhmaty,  on  his 
return,  wa«  appointed  to  the  oonunand  in  chief 
at  Uadraa,  and  in  1811  gave  vsliutbleoaaiatance 
in  the  ledaction  of  Java.  Two  yrars  latar  he 
returned  tn  England,  and  was  appointed  to 
command  the  forceg  in  Ireland,  which  post 
he  held  till  hii  death  at  I>ublin  in  Aogiut, 
1822. 

Anoliy  (EocKL,  AcHAicna],  King  of 
Daliiada,  waj  the  son  of  Aodh&n,  whom  he  i 
succeeded,  TBS.  He  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  Charlemagne,  to  whom  he  rendored 
great  assistance  .in  the  establishing  of 
omvereitieB  in  France.  He  is  said  to  have 
married  Erfuaia,  a  Pictish  princeSB,  and  thus 
to  have  bequeathed  to  his  grandMn  Kenneth 
a  claim  ta  the  Pictiah  crown. 


,   William   Edbn,   Ibt  Lo&d 

(b.  ma,  d.  181i),  the  third  son  of  a  Durham 
baronet,  Sir  Robert  Eden,  waa  educated  at 
Eton  and  Christ  Church,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1769.  In  1771  he  published 
"  Principles  of  Penal  Law,"  which  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  he  was  appointed  auditor 
and  one  of  the  directors  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, and  in  the  following  year  an  Undcr- 
Secrelniy  of  State.  In  1774  the  Dube  of 
Marlborough  gave  him  the  family  seat  of 
Woodstock.  T*o  years  later  he  was  anpoiatod 
to  the  Board  of  1>ade,  and,  again,  after  two 
years,  one  of  tho  commissioaera  for  making 
terms  with  the  American  colonies.  His 
mission  was  unsuccessful,  but  it  made  him 
acquainted  with  Lord  Carlisle,  who,  in  17SQ, 
appointed  him  his  secrotury  in  Ireland, 
where  Eden,  remained  until  the  Rocking- 
ham ministrv  came  into  power  in  1782. 
He  conducted  an  active  opposition  to  that 
government,  and  on  their  fall  was  made 
a  privr  -  councillor  and  Vice-TreaaurA'  of 
Ireland — an  office,  however,  which  be  soon 
resigned.  In  1 TS5  he  went  over  to  Versailles 
with  plenary  powera  to  negotiate  a  treaty  ot 
commerce  with  France,  and  was  most  success- 
ful. In  1788  ho  was  appointed  amhssBsdor 
to  Spain.  On  his  return  a  year  later,  he  waa 
raised  to  an  Irish  peerage,  and  was  almost 
immediately  afterwards  sent  out  to  Holland 
as  ambassador.  He  held  this  position  until, 
in  Huy,  1793,  he  was  raised  to  the  British 
peerage.      In    1798    be    was   appointed    by 

He    ■ 

supporter  of  most  of  Pitt's  measures,  and 
eepccially  of  tho  union  with  Ireland,  the 
scheme  for  which  he  had  himself  helped  to 
prepare.  Iiord  Auckland  was  the  author  of 
measures  for  bettering  the  condition  of  crimi. 
n^  tor  erecting  penitentiaries,  and  for  sub- 
stituting hard  labour  for 


A«ftMa.w^^  Gaoftoa  EfDKH,  lerr  Eajil  or 

(6.  1784,  d.  1849],  the  second  son  ot  the  first 
Lard  Auckland,  entered  Parliament  as  member 
for  Woodstock,  and  in  1811  he  succeeded  to 
the-peeniga.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  ot  Trade,  and  in  1X34  wu 
for  a  few  months  First  Lord  ot  the  Admiialty. 
On  the  return  of  his  friends  to  office,  Lord 
Auckland  waa  appointed  Crovemor-General  of 
India,   and    quittud    England  (1836)  for   the 

a  dinner  given  to  him  by  the  Court  of 
l)ii«ctors  before  his  departure,  he  assured 
them  that  "  he  looked  with  eiullation  to  the 
new  prospects  before  him  as  affording  him  an 
opportunity  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-man, 
<rf  promoting  education  and  knowledge,  and 
ot  extending  the  blessings  of  good  govern- 
ment and  happiness  to  millions  in  India." 
But  before  he  had  been  six  months  in  Cal- 
cutta, he  perceived  a  storm  gathering  in  the 
North-Weat.  The  complications  which  aroso 
brought  on  a  great  political  crisis  with  which 
he  was  not  competent  to  deaL  He  had  little 
reliance  on  his  own  judgment,  and  acted  fur 
the  most  part  under  the  inBuence  of  those 
who  surrounded  him.  His  administration 
is  almost  exclusively  comprised  in  the  fatal 
expedition  to  Afghanistan.  [AroHAK  Wabs.] 
In  February,  1842,  the  arrival  ot  Lord  EUon- 
borougb  at  Calcutta  brought  Lord  Auckland's 
administration  to  a  close.  It  compriaed  a 
single  series  ot  events— the  conquest,  tie 
occupation,  and  the  loss  ot  Afghanistan. 
For  administrative  or  material  progress  ho 
had  no  leisure.  Lord  Auckland  on  h;a  return 
was  croatod  an  carl.  On  the  accession  ot  tho 
Russell  Cabinet,  1846,  he  was  once  more 
placed  at  the  head  of  ijio  Admiralty  Board. 
AnniuiBititttT;  Kaf e.  i/gJUalMu. 

Andlof,  Jahks  Touch  bt,  12tb  IiORt> 
{d.  1459),  served  under  Henrj-  V.  in  tho 
French  wars.  In  the  roign  of  Hen^  VI.  ho 
took  pait  with  the  Lancastrians,  and  was  in 
command  of  tho  army  which  intercepted 
Salisbury  at  Blore  Heath,  in  which  battle 
Audley  was  defeated  and  sJain. 

Andley,  Jamrs  Touchet,  14th  Lord 
(d.  1497),  a  man  of  broken  fortune,  was 
famous  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  for  his 
ill-advised  leadership  of  the  Cornish  rebels, 
and  for  his  adherence,  generally,  to  the  cause 
of  Perkin  Warbotk.  In  the  conflict  that 
took  place  at  Blackheath  between  the  robols 
and  the  king's  forces  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Daubcny  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord 
Audley  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  beheaded. 

Andlsy, Thohai  AuDiBT,  Tyonn  (i.  I4H8, 
d.  1644),  was  a  lawyer,  appointed  in  1629,  at 
the  king's  rpquest,  S]>eaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1530  ho  became  Atlomoj  for 
the  Duchy  ot  Lancaiter,  and,  in  November, 
1631,  he  wa«   nude  Khig's  Serjeant.      To 
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enable  bim  to  •econil  Heiur'a  desigiu  with 
>  doe  KDOuDt  of  personal  inQueuue,  ha  was, 
<Hi  U&y  20th,  1532,  put  in  puweadioa  of  the 
(iimt  Sea],  which  he  contiziued  to  hold.tUl 
ihcrtiy  before  hU  dettth.  Audley  profited 
kigeljby  eccleainBtical  coofiicatioiu, "  carving 
for  himself  in  the  feast  of  abbey  l^ida,"  as 
Follet  TBmarlu,  "tha  firtt  cut,  and  that  a  dainty 
monoL"  The  magnificent  priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  Aldgute,  London,  which  was  granted 
to  Anoley  loon  after  his  advanciemeat  to  the 
dumcellorahip,  woe  converted  by  him  into  a 
piirata  mansion.  But  his  chief  spoil  was 
the  rich  monaatery  cif  Walden,  which  he 
pemuuled  the  king  to  grant  him  on  his 
clevatioD  to  the  peerage  in  November,  1638, 
■s  Bonm  Aadley  of  Wikldea,  He  was  named 
in  the  tommiaaiun  for  the  trial  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  for  the  examination  of  Catherine 

AngmnitatloiiSf  Court  or.  This  coott 
WIS  inatitutod  on  the  disBoIution  of  the 
monasteries  in  Henry  VIII.'s  Teign,  and  was 
utoblished  to  secure  to  the  crown  the  rich 
rerennea  bdonging  to  Huppregsed  religious 
boiieet.  Its  buaineas  was  strictly  limitod  to 
the  consideration  of  questions  connected  with 
the  confiscated  Church  property,  and  as  tbii 
property  was  granted  away  with  lavish 
liberality,  the  court  speedily  l>ecame  a  nullity 
and  ceased  lo  exist. 

Angnstin*,  St.  (<'.  S04],  firtt  Archbiahop 
of  Canterbory,  was  prior  of  the  monastery  ot 
St.  Martin,  in  Borne,  and  was  selected  by 
Uiegory  the  Great  as  the  head  of  the  band 
of  monks  who  were  to  preach  Christianity  in 
England.  After  a  difficult  joomey  they 
Imded  in  the  IiJe  of  Thanet,  in  596.  and 
aMained  the  protection  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent. 
Elhelbert's  marriage  with  Bertha  had  fami- 
liaiiMd  him  with  the  idea  of  Christianity, 
and  he  immediately  gave  permission  to  the 
misionBrieslO  preach  end  convert  his  people. 
In  the  next  year  £thelbert  himself  became 
B  Christian,  aod  in  600  Canterbury  was 
made  an  archiepiscopal  seo,  with  Augustine 
aft  its  archhiehop,  with  authority  to  conaccratfi 
twelve  biahopfl  under  his  primacy.  Kent 
Kema  to  have  become  converted  rapidly, 
»nJ  on  Christmas  Day,  fi97,  no  leas  than 
10.000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  bap- 
tised. Before  his  death  Augustine  was  able 
tfl  see  afanost  the  whole  of  Kent  and  Eisei 
(Christian.  Aogostine's  ministry  was  largely 
oMupied  by  a  contest  with  the  British 
bishops.  Their  differences  were  nominally  on 
qocstiaas  of  ritoal,  bnt  the  real  qaestion  at 
isne  was  whether  or  not  the  Celtic  bishops 
■bonld  acknowledge  the  supremaoy  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Italian  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Conferences  with  the  Welsh  bishops 
wne  held  at  Augustine's  Oak  (probably  Auit, 
m  the  Severn},  in  603,  but  to  no  purpose, 
end  the  breach  between  the  two  Churches 
**s  mly  widened.     Augustine  was  a  man  of 


somewhat  narrow,  pedantic,  and  uncondlia- 

tory  character — tendencies  which  the  monastic 
training  of  bis  early  and  middle  life  probably 
did  much  to  confirm ;  but  his  fiminees,  his 
integrity  of  life,  and  his  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, are  undoubted.  The  work  he  did  might 
have  been  greater,  if  he  had  possessed  a 
wider  culture,  a  greater  insight,  and  a  more 

EDwerful  influence  over  men's  minds  and 
earts.  Still,  as  far  OS  it  went,  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  important,  "  Ue  had,"  says 
Canon  Bright,  "  ruot«d  in  Canterbury  a  defi- 
nite centre  for  any  future  amount  of  Church 


SariMi.'ll.  Sai  i  aaS  Onvmi,  Rpii.,  rii.  6,  W 
Bright,  Sarin  S»t.  CKvrctk  BUotj. 

Anla  Sagis.    [Cvhu  Biqis.] 

AnldoKU,  Tns  BAtTLi  or  (May  9, 1M6), 
was  fought  between  the  Covenanters  and  the 
Hoyalista  under  Montrose,  during  the  hitter's 
irregular  carnpaign  in  the  north-esistem  High* 
lands.  In  May,  1615,  he  found  himself  nesir 
Auldearn  in  Nairn,  in  prEaence  of  the 
Covenanters,  led  by  John  Urry  or  Hurry. 
A  mistake  made  by  one  of  the  latter's  officers 
led  Montrose  to  make  an  attack.  The  High- 
landers' rush  carried  all  l«fore  it,  and  Urry's 
force  was  broken  and  scattered. 

Sipalding,  XnMriait,  iL  «i;  BartoB,  Bwt.  rf 
Bex.,  vi.,oVp,  73. 

AnllU  Plftatinfl  was  the  commander  of 
the  Roman  force*  which  Claudius  despatched 
a^inst  Britain  in  the  vear  13.  Among  the 
distinguished  ofBoers  who  served  under  him 
were  two  future  emperors,  Vespasian  and  his 
son  Titus.  With  their  aid  he  defeated 
CaractacuB,  and  reduced  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  island.  In  the  year  GO  he  was 
recalled.  Runioni'  makes  him  the  founder  of 
London. 

Anm&la,  Williah  of  {d.  1179),  was  the 
son  of  Stephen,  Count  of  Cbampngne,  and 
therefore  a  kinsman  of  King  Stephen.  For 
his  valour  in  tbe  battle  of  ^e  Standard,  the 
earldom  of  York  was  given  to  him.  He  held 
out  in  Scarborough  Castle  against  Henry  11., 
but  in  11&&  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

Anr^,  The  Batilb  op  (1 361),  was  fought 
between  the  English,  who  were  espouring 
the  cUms  of  Uontfort  to  the  dukedom  of 
Brittanr,  and  the  French,  who  supported  his 
rival,  Charles  of  Bloia.  The  English,  who 
were  commanded  by  Sir  John  Chandos,  were 
completely  victorious.  Du  Gnesclin,  the 
French  commander,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
Charles  of  Blois  was  slain. 

Anatill,  John  (6.  1700,  d.  18d9],  was  the 
first  systematic  English  writer  upon  the 
formal  acience  of  positive  law.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  army,  in  which,  however, 
'  only  five  years.    Inlfllflhewas 
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miaeeea  by  phyncal  weakness,  and 
faotidioiu   iind   exacting    tempetament.     In 
1826  he  was  appginted  Professor  of    Jiiris- 

Kldence  in  the  newly  founded  UoiTereity  of 
udon  (now  University  Colle^),  where  his 
lectures  wore  attended  by  numerooa  men  of 
futlire  eminence,  includuiK  Liord  Eomiily, 
Oroto,  Sir  G.  Coroewall  Lewis,  and  J.  S. 
Mill.  The  text  of  many  of  the  lectures 
has  been  recoTered  from  notes  taken  by  the 
last  nauied.  But  in  spite  of  this  apprecia- 
tioa  by  the  few,  tiie  majority  of  students 
coold  not  afCord  to  pay  attpotlon  to  a 
study  which  was  not  profeasionally  lucrative, 
and  ml  832  Austin  reaigned  his  chaii.  In  1S33 
Lord  Brougham  appointed  him  a  member  of 
the  Criminal  Law  OommiMioa.  In  1834  the 
Isner  Temple  engaged  him  to  deliver  another 
ooorse  of  lectures  upon  the  principles  and 
history  of  law.  But,  as  before,  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  there  was  no  demand  for  a 
scientiflc  legal  education.  In  1837  Mj.  Austin 
was  sent  to  Malta  as  a  royal  comnuBsioner  to 
inquire  into  native  grievancee,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  highly  successful  After 
a  prolonged  sojonm  on  the  Continent,  he 
returned  to  Weybridge,  where  ho  died  in 
1869.  Am  a  jurist,  Austin  owes  his  tank  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  deSne  the 
sphere  at  legal  science,  by  distinguishiug  law 
&0D1  history  and  ethics — thus  destroying  a 
confusion  which  has  produced  many  practical 
legislative  evils.  His  writings  are  UD6mBhed, 
and  their  form  is  often  oncouth  and  tedious  ; 
but  the  doctrines  which  he  Qrst  enunciated 
are  now  the  common  property  of  every 
thinker. 

Anstbi's  Worki  u«  Tk<  FronuM  nfjuri^iiru- 
dmat  DtUnUned.  Land.,  1S32,  and  Lecttmt  <m 
Jimtprudma.  Sth  edition.  Lond,,  1875.  Ths 
latUir  work  embodied,  tha  formae,  and  waft  pab. 
Usbed  l^  Kn.  Austin  from  Ihs  autlinr's  notsi. 
ThAprflfwxcoiita.iTiBBJilDtQraBliii^lifflorAuBtiii. 
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Ml.  p.  Hamson  In  Fariiifihth  Km™,  Oct. 
andNo»..lSr8.KidJlin.,  ISTfl;  Prof.  Pollock  in 
J-ortniaM.;  Review.  Jed.,  1§83;  Prof  Hollsnd, 
J«rt.jmHi«i»,  Oirord,  18S2.  [B.  R,  W.] 

Aiutndi&.  At  what  date  Australia 
was  first  discovered,  and  whether  by  the 
Portugnese  or  Dutch,  aie  questions  which 
may  possibly  never  be  answered.  Certain 
it  is  that,  whatever  may  be  the  probability 
of  a  concealmeut,  from  supposed  cammercial 
interests,  of  an  earlier  laiowtedgo  of  a 
•oathem  continent,  the  discovery  was  not 
disclosed  earlier  than  1511,  nor  later  than 
1642.  Between  those  years  the  Portuguese 
published  the  existence  of  a  southern  land, 
coiTOsponding  to  Australia,  which  they  termed 
Great  Java;  and  subsequent  Spanish  ex- 
pJoreW,  among  whom  was  ToTres,  the  dis- 
*  eoTererofTorres'StTails(lSOB), confirmed  the 


of  the  Portuguese  maps.  Upon 
the  decline  of  Spanish  maritime  supremacy, 
the  Dutch  becwne  the  chief  explorers  of  the 
southern  seas,  using  their  colony  of  Java  as  a 
Btardng-point.  Through  their  efiorto  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  was  surveyod  and  named, 
with  many  other  places  on  the  norihem 
coasts,  which  retain  their  Dutch  names  up  to 
the  present  day.  Indeed,  such  was  the  extent 
of  Dutch  influence  that  the  whole  continent 
was  called  "  New  Holland  "—a  name  which 
is  even  yet  not  quite  supplanted  by  Matthew 
Flindera's  more  happy  appellation  of  "  Aua- 
tislia."  The  southern  coast  remained  undis- 
covered until  1 627,  when  a  Dutch  vessel,  bound 
for  Japan,  beiiiff  driven  from  her  course, 
■ailed  along  the  shore  of  the  Great  Bight  for 
upwards  of  one  thODSand  miles.  Tasman 
(1642)  was  tha  first  systematic  explorer  of 
these  shores :  and  to  him  is  due  the  discovery 
of  New  Zealand,  and  of  Tasmania,  tha  latter 
of  which  was  called  by  Hm  Van  Diemen's 
land,  after  his  betrothed.  The  Sc«t  English- 
man who  touched  Australian  shores  was 
Dampier,  the  buccaneer  (1688),  whose  ac- 
count was  BO  favourable  that  the  English 
government  placed  him  in  command  of  a 
national  expedition.  After  this  expedition, 
by  means  of  which  the  north-west  coasts 
were  first  surveyed,  there  are  few  reMrda  of 
discoveriea  until  the  first  voyaj^  of  Captain 
Cook  (1770).  This  voyage  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  Anglo  -  Australian  history.  For, 
although  no  permanent  settlement  was  made 
until  1788,  Cook  saw  enough  of  the  country  to 
convince  him  that  settlement  was  deeirable  ; 
and  moreover,  by  sailing  along  the  eastern 
coast,  he  completed  the  outline  of  the  con- 
tinent. In  his  second  [1773]  and  third 
voyages  (1777),  he  visited  New  Zealand  and 
Tasmania.  The  news  of  his  discoveries,  and 
of  the  further  discoveries  of  Barr  and  Flinders, 
induced  the  English  government  to  lake 
possession  of  the  country ;  and  on  Jan.  20, 
1788,  the  first  English  fieet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Arthur  Phillip,  anchored  in 
Botany  Bay,  a  locality  which  was  aoon 
abandoned  for  the  more  shtltered  Core  of 
Sydney.  Inland  exploration  was  first  checked 
by  the  chain  of  mountains  which  runs,  under 
various  names,  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  coast  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  of 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles.  These  wcro 
crossed  in  1813,  under  the  necessity  for  find- 
ing new  pasture  during  a  long  drought. 
He  great  rivers  were  next  explored,  and 
attontion  was  directed  to  the  posalbiiity  of 
traversing  the  continent.  After  various 
attempts,  tbis  feat  was  successfully  accom- 
plished by  Stuart  in  1860,  journeying  from 
south  to  north,  and  in  the  following  year  bv 
the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Burke  and  WiUs. 
These  expeditions  proved  that  the  interior 
of  Australia  was  not  a  desert,  and  showed 
the  feasibility  of  constructing  the  present 
telegraph   line  between  Adelaide  and  Port 
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Harwell.  All  the  Autlraluji  capitals  ore  now 
UHmeetod  by  telt^iBph,  and  the  nulway  ajm- 
tem,  wMch  it  under  govenimental  control, 
bu  slao  Ijeon  largely  developed. 

iDclnded  under  the  ^eml  dengn&tion  of 
Aaatnli&,  or  AuBtTalana,  are  the  colouiei  of 
(tj  Xtic  South  Wala,  (2)  Fuloria,  (3)  South 
AuMtralia,  (*)  Wattm  Auitralia,  (6)  0««n»- 
tmf,  (6)  Tamania,  (7)  Ww  Ztaiaiui.  Theas 
colonies  are  not  connected  except  geognphi- 
caUy,  though  a  conference  was  held  (1883) 
in  which  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  fedatal 
coancil  for  certain  parpoaag. 

(1]  NiwBooTH  Walsh  (cap.  Sydney),  dur- 
ing tiie  earlier  period  of  it^  history,  was  uaad 
as  a  peoal  settlemant  by  the  British  Empire. 
OoTemOT  Fhillip,  however,  speedily  perceived 
the  neceasity  for  enconiagio^  another  kind  of 
immigiation,  and  through  his  efiorts  a  settle- 
ment of  freemen  was  established  on  the 
Hawtosbory  RivBr  (1802).  In  1808  Oovemor 
Blj^  was  deposed  by  a  succeoafol  mutiny  of 
tha  New  South  Wales  Corps :  but  the  vigorous 
aeasaras  of  hia  aucceasor,  Oovamor  Uac- 
qoarie^  restored  order,  and  rapidly  advanced 
pro^erity.  Aft«r  the  introdoction  of  merino 
■beep  by  Mr.  John  Hacarthur,  and  the  dis- 
eovary  of  the  pasture-lands  beyond  the  Blae 


tioe  in  1S24,  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
a  Court  of  Recoid,  marke  a  moro  aettled 
order  and  vif^oroua  society.  Free  immi- 
gration, which  hia  immediate  predeceaaors 
had  disionniged,  was  revived  under  Gover- 
nor Brisbane  (1821).  In  1840  an  Order  in 
Council  auBpended  transportation  to  New 
South  Wales,  although  an  attempt  was  made 
to  revive  the  practice  by  Earl  Qrey  in  1846. 
This,  however,  was  met  by  the  colonists 
with  the  threat  of  secevion ;  and,  after  a 
violent  dispute,  the  English  govemmeut  gave 
way  (1852),  and  agreed  to  send  no  convicts 
to  any  AustiaJian  colonv  which  should 
object  to  receive  them.  WesterD  Australia 
was  for  a  long  time  the  only  colony  which 
nve  consent,  but  since  1864  tranaporlation 
has  been  discontinued.  In  1S42  municipali- 
ties were  first  establiahed,  and  in  1843  tha 
Legislative  Council  was  mode  partially  elec- 
tive ;  but  government  by  responsible  ministers 
was  not  introduced  nntil  18S6.  The  moat 
importiUit  political  questions  in  New  South 
Wales,  aa  in  all  the  AoetiHlian  colonies,  have 
been  the  qneetioiis  of  labour  and  land.  In 
the  earliest  days  of  the  colony,  the  demand 
for  labour  was  met  hy  hiring  out  convicts  to 
the  free  settlers  ;  but  from  1821  onwards,  the 
system  of  free  immigration  was  largely  ex- 
tended. Not  only  was  every  immigrant 
vttitled  to  a  free  pnasage  and  a  gisnt  of  land, 
but  the  shipper  also  received  a  bounty  tor 
overy  person  whom  he  landed  in  the  colony. 
In  consequence  of  this  practice,  the  country 
was  crowded  with  paupers  and  incapables, 
who  had  often  disposed  of  their  laod-grants 


to  speculators  before  they  had  landed.  After 
the  establishment  of  responsible  government, 
the  bounty  system  was  abolished,  and  state- 
aided  immigration  has  been  jealously  watched. 
The  questions  connected  wiui  the  settlement  of 
the  land  are  still  causing  grave  political  dif- 
ficulties in  New  South  Walra,  as  in  other  Aus- 
tralian colonies.     The  community  is  divided 


The  former  class  desires  that  every  facility 
should  be  given  to  the  acquisition  of  large 
hmded  estates,  while  the  other  side  maintaina 
that  the  alienation  of  the  national  land  is  a 
policy  of  suicide.  The  diapudtion  of  land 
was  vested  originally  with  the  Qovemor ;  but 
in  1831  it  was  ordered  that  every  alienation 
of  crown-land  should  be  by  sale  at  a  public 
auction,  and  that  a  miniTniiTn  price  should  be 
fixed  of  five  shillings  an  acre.  In  1846  the 
influence  of  the  squatters  culminated,  and  a 
measure  was  passed,  known  as  (he  Squatters 
Act,  to  eecure  fixity  of  tenure  to  government 
Iniwrns,  with  an  option  of  purchase.  Since 
the  introduction  of  representative  govern- 
ment, the  tendency  of  legislation  has  been  in 
the  opposite  direction.  At  present  any  boni- 
fide  settler  can  "select"  not  more  than  640 
acres  out  of  any  unoccupied  land  or  leasehold 
pasture  "  run,  and  can  become  the  absolute 
owner  of  his  selection  by  resideDoe  and  moll 
yearly  payments.  Great  attention  is  paid  in 
New  South  Wales  and  throug-hoiit  AustnJia 
to  education.  Elementary  schools  and  uni- 
versities are  supported  by  the  state,  and  a 
movement  is  on  foot  for  establishing  govern- 
ment technical  and  secondary  schools.  The 
legislative  power  in  New  South  Wales  is 
vested  in  the  Governor,  as  representing  the 
crown,  and  a  Parliament  of  two  Houees,  under 
8tat,18andieVict,c.  S4.  The  Upper  House, 
or  Legislative  Council,  consists  <^  not  less 
than  twenty-one  members,  who  are  nomin- 
ated by  the  crown ;  while  the  Legislative 
Assembly  or  Lower  House  consists  of 
102  elected  members.  There  is  no  property 
qnalification  for  voten,  and  the  Totes  are 
tahen  by  ballot.  The  population  of  New 
South  Wales  on  AprU  3,  1881,  was  603,981, 
of  whom  220,427  resided  in  or  about  Sydney. 
The  ooloay  originally  embraced  all  the  tetri- 
tory  from  Oipe  York  to  the  South  Cape. 
But  its  area  has  been  greatly  rednced  W  the 
creation  of  the  separate  ooloniea  of  South 
AustraUa  (1838),  Victoria  (1851),  Queens- 
land (1860). 

(2)  y tcTOBiA  (cap.  Melbourne,  pop.  858,d62) 
is  the  most  populous  of  the  Australian 
colonies.  It  rose  into  importance  after  the 
iiiscovei7  of  gold  in  1848,  and  in  ISM  re- 
ceived a  constitution  [18  and  19  Vict.,  c.  Sfi). 
This  measure  was  drawn  up  on  similar  lines 
to  the  Act  conferring  a  constitution  upon 
New  South  Wales,  the  ntain  difference  btnng 
that  the  Upper  House  was  elected  by  voters 
with  a  hi^  property  qnalification-    In-thia 
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respect  the  coaBtitution  waa  altoi«d  in  ISSl. 
The  colony  u  non  divided  into  fourteeu  pro- 
vincM,  «Bch  of  which  retunu  three  membera 
to  the  Lc^uhitive  Council.  The  membera 
ara  returnMl  for  a  period  of  nx  yean,  and 
one-thiid  of  their  number  retire  triennially. 
The  Toting  qoaliflcation  hai  been  reduced  to 
a  freehold  of  the  value  of  £10,  or  a  leaaehold 
of  £2a  per  annum.  All  the  land  of  Uie  colony 
has  bean  disposed  of,  greyly  to  tlM  benefit 
ut  those  who  are  descended  bom  the  earlie«t 
nettlers.  The  accumulation  of  laod  in  the 
hands  of  single  proprietors  has  been  such  that 
lui  Bttumpt  has  been  mode  to  break  up  the 
large  estates  by  the  imposition  of  a  prograBslvs 
laud-tax.  The  Mimmercial  policy  of  Victoria 
has  been  strongly  Protectionist. 

(3)  SovTH  AusTBAiiU.  (foundod,  1836,  cap. 
Adelaide,  pop.  279,866),  originally  part  of 
New  South  Wales,  obtained  responsible 
>i:OTemment  in  1R56.  The  Parliament  con- 
sists of  two  elected  Houses.  The  Legislative 
Council  is  oompoaed  of  eighteen  members, 
siiE  of  whom  retire  every  four  years,  their 
successors  being  then  elected  for  twelve 
yeurs.  The  Council  is  elected  by  the  whole 
colony  voting  as  one  district.  A  property 
qualification  is  requited  for  membership. 
The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  forty-six 
members,  elected  for  three  years  by  manhood 
suffrage.  The  executive  ii  vested  in  the 
(governor  and  an  Executive  Council,  consist- 
ing of  the  cabinet  and  specially  ■appointed 
ministers.  The  South  Australian  territory 
now  extends  over  the  whole  of  Central  Aus- 
tndia,  and  a  great  part  of  the  north-weatem 

(4)  WEBTaKH  AcsnuLu,  flrat  called  the 
Swan  River  Settlement,  was  founded  in 
1829,  mainly  under  government  auspicee.  To 
induce  settlement,  enormous  grants  of  land 
were  made  to  men  of  influence  and  capital, 
who  in  return  were  to  import  labourers.  The 
result  was  disastrous.  labourers,  who  are 
the  settlers  most  needed  in  a  new  country, 
regarded  the  colony  as  closed  to  them,  while 
those  who  were  brought  out  preferred  to  work 
upon  their  own  account.  In  1S60  the  colony 
received  a  fillip  of  prosperity,  by  accepting  the 
convicts  which  the  rest  of  Australia  had  ex- 
cluded. The  colony  has  not  yet  received 
representative  government.  Thore  are  two 
gOToming  bodies — the  Legislative  Council, 
partly  elected  and  partly  appointed  by  the 
crown,  by  whom  the  local  A(^  are  paned, 
and  the  Executive  Council  of  five  oHiaial 
membera,  by  whom  they  are  administered. 

(5)  ttuKgNBLAKD  [cap.  Brisbane,  pop. 
213.626)  was  separated  from  Now  Bouth  WalM 
in  1859.  Its  constitution  does  not  essentially 
differ  from  that  of  the  mother-colon  v.  The 
climate  is  tropical,  and  sugar  is  a  staple  pro- 
duct. The  demand  for  labour  has  been  met 
bv  the  importation  of  Bonth-Sea  Islandprs 
(Kanaks) ;  the  trsfBc  in  whom  has  caused 
grave  scandals,  which  have  been  the  subject  of 


investigation.  Queensland  has  of  late  jeut 
developed  an  extensive  trade  in  wooL  In 
IBS3  this  colony  took  tho  initiative  in  preuung 
upon  the  imperial  government  the  creation 
of  an  English  protectorate  over  tho  soutbem 
part  of  New  Guinea. 

(6)  Tasmania,  or  Vak  Dibmbh's  Lahd 
(cap.  Hobart  Town,  pop.  116,705],  has  a  con- 
stitution «infiil«i-  to  thkt  of  South  Australia 
(Act  18  Vict.,  c.  n,  and  Act  3*  Vict,  cap.  *2}. 
The  aborigines  of  Tasmania  have  recently 
become  extinct. 

(7)  Nbw  Zealand  (cap.  Auckland,  pop. 
534,008),  a  group  of  islands  600  miles  te  the 
aastwanl  of  Australia,  was  established  as  a 
self-governing  oolony  in  1862  (15  and  IS  Vict., 
c  72).  The  country  was  divided  into  six 
provinces  (afterwards  increased  to  nine),  earh 
of  which  was  governed  by  an  elective  Hupeiin- 
t«ndent  and  Provincial  Council.  The  pro- 
vincial system  was  abolished  in  1876,  and 
the  legislative  power  vested  in  the  Governor, 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  Qenerel  As- 
sembly of  two  Cbombera,  one  nominated  by 
the  crown  (Legislative  Council),  the  other 
elective  (House  of  Bepresentativee).  Membera 
of  both  Houses  receive  £210  each  eeesion  to 
cover  expenses.  Hie  colony  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  native  wars  [Maori  Waks],  the 
most  serious  of  which  occurred  in  18S1 — 5. 

HakloTt  BodetT.  Korlv  Fovigo  lo  Audraiia 
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Anstxallan  Coloniss  Act,  Tns,  was 

passed  bv  Idrd  John  GusseU's  government 
in  1850,  for  the  better  administration  of  tho 
Australian  colonies.  It  created  Victoria  a 
distinct  province  from  New  South  Wales,  and 
conferred  on  the  four  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Van  Diemen'a  land,  and 
South  Australia  Ibe  power  of  choosing  their 
own  constitution,  "by  means  of  popular 
assemblies,  composed  of  all  the  inhabitant* 
who  were  £10  householders  or  £100  trce- 
boldeiB." 

Anjrtria,  Relations  with.  Before  tho 
sixteenth  century,  Austria  was  merely  an 
imperial  duchy,  too  remote  and  insienincant 
to  have  important  dealings  with  England. 
Under  the  Bamberg  line,  the  captivity  of 
Richard  I.  in  consequence  of  his  quarrel  with 
Leopold  V.  is  tho  only  important  eiception. 
Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  who  in  1278  granted 
Austria  to  his  son  Albert,  was  a  good  friond 
of  Edward  I.,  but  friendship  for  actual 
Bavarian  and  Liiiembu^  emperors  made 
EngUnd  neceiwarily  cool  to  Austrian  aspirantB 
to  that  dignitv.  With  Frederick  III. 
(U39— U93)  and  Maximilian  I.  (1493—1619), 
the  empire  became  pmctiaJly  heroditaiy  in 
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tbe  AmtriaiL  hOQae.  The  traditional  friend- 
•bip  IxAween  KogUnd  and  th«  empire 
[EarmB,  Rbi^tioms  wrra]  now  oeMNarily 
toTolTed  cloaer  TelatioiiB  with  Austria.  Ha(i- 
nuU&n  I,  acquired,  with  the  Burguudiaa 
Nttherlandl,  the  adTantages  of  the  old  com- 
menzial  and  politica]  conoectioii  between  Gng- 
lasd  and  Flanders.  Charlee  V.  united  Spain, 
England's  third  mediuvul  ailj,  with  the 
imperial  crown.  But  it  was  rather  with  the 
Auatdan  hooae  than  Austria,  with  Spain 
Tather  than  the  distant  "  Erblander,"  that 
Bn^and  now  bevomes  uloael]'  inrolved.  On 
ChirLes'B  abdication,  the  AuatrO'Spaniiih 
Uonae  split  up  Into  two  lines,  but  the  »oli- 
d*Titjr  between  them  was  such  that  the 
intiniate  nlationa  ot  alternate  friendship  and 
hostility  between  England  and  Spain 
pTBoticalljr  aetennined  Iter  relations  with 
Austria  until  the  death  of  the  last  Austrian 
King  of  Spain  in  1700.  TSfalt,  Kela- 
TiosB  WITH.]  Dp  to  that  date  it  is  only 
naoeasary  to  note  any  peculiarity  of  relation 
licftween  England  and  AoBtria.  Por  instance, 
when  the  Catholic  Keaction  ended  for  a  time 
tlie  Anglo-Spanish  sllianoe,  the  superior 
moderation  ot  the  imperial  branch  produced 
friendly  relations  between  Elizabeth  and  the 
liberal  and  tolerant  Maximilian  II.  (1664 — 
1578).  Again,  in  the  llkirty  Yearfl'  War,  dosa 
relations  with  Ferdinand  U.  (1619—1037) 
resulted  from  James  l.'s  persistent  efforts  to 
obtain  the  reftoration  of  the  FfalEgraf 
Fredarich,  his  son-in-law,  to  bis  hereditarj' 
dominions.  For  some  years  he  hoped  to  get 
this  by  Spanish  mediation.  But  when  he 
and  hu  son  Charles  found  they  were  being 
^yed  with,  they  turned  to  that  alliance  with 
France  which  lasted  with  partial  brealcs  till 
1688,  and  much  longer  than  tlie  political 
balance  demanded.  Fatr  of  Louis  XIV.  led 
even  Charles  II.  to  the  Tuflh  Aluancb, 
which  aared  Austria  Franche  Comt6 ;  and 
•Kain,  in  1677,  he  approilmated  to  the 
inipeiial  side.  With  William  III.  the  whole 
influence  of  England  was  thrown  against 
France,  and  In  the  wars  of  the  League  of 
Augsbarg  (1688—1697)  and  of  the  Si-anibk 
Sdccusion  (1702 — 1713)  England  fought  in 
cloae  alliance  with  Aostria.  The  substitution 
of  a  Bourbon  for  a  Hapsburg  monarch  in 
Spain  led  to  a  closer  union  of  interests 
b^ween  England  and  Austria  than  before. 
Tet  th^  was  a  constant  strain  in  their 
ralations  in  the  parly  half  of  the  eighteenth 
«eiitciry  that  led  to  absolute  ho^ity  in 
the  second  half.  In  the  Tbiity  of  Uibicht 
(1713),  the  Toriea  abandoned  their  Austrian 
ally.  The  accession  of  George  I.,  the  head 
of  tbe  hoooe  whose  long  attachment  to  the 
cm^Bre  bad  been  rewarded  with  a  ninth 
etectorata,  made  relationa  easier.  But  the 
Bommercial  restrictions  imposed  on  Flaitden 
in  the  intei««bi  of  the  maritime  powers,  and 
tlw  Baksibk  TaRATT,  negotiated  through 
£ag^th  nediatitHi,  that  handed  over  that 


countrT  to  Austria,  with  its  fortreens  gar- 
risoned W  Dutch  Protestants,  were  wanoly 
resented  by  Charles  VI.,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten tbefailureofhiaSpanish  hopes.  Very 
unwillingly  he  made  a  defensive  alliance 
in  1710,  and  when  Alberoni'a  intri^es 
against  the  Utrecht  settlement  produced 
the  IViple  Alliance  of  1717,  it  was  only 
iaunediate  fear  of  losing  Italy  that  prevailed 
on  him  to  moko  it  a  Quaihaiple  Alliance,  by 
joining  with  Franoe  and  the  msritlmB  powers 
to  uphold  the  treaty.  In  17122  his  Ostend 
India  Company  was  established  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  treaty,  and  in  1725 
Eipporda  negotiated  the  first  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  that  re-united  Austria  with  Spain 
against  England,  even  more  than  France. 
Chnrlee  secured  a  further  triumph  when 
I'russia  deserted  England  [TaiAry  or  Hah- 
ovEn,  1726]  for  his  alliance,  and  open  war 
between  England  and  Spain  ensued.  But  in 
1727  peace  was  patt-hed  up  [Pabis,  Pbacb  ofI, 
and  m  1731  the  second  Treaty  of  Vienna 
restored  pcKce  with  England,  and  Oiarle* 
renounced  his  commercial  schemes  for  a 
Ipiarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Hanction.  Hie 
subsequent  inisfortDnea  in  the  Polish  and 
Turkish  wars  did  not  prevent  England  from 
loyally  supporting  Uana  Theresa  in  the  War 
of  the  AusTHiAM  Si'ccMHios  (1741—1748). 
But  English  help  was  given  in  an  over- 
bearing and  insolent  spirit  that  destroyed  all 
feelings  of  gratitude.  Bobinson,  the  English 
ambaaaodor  at  Vienna,  made  himself  moot 
obnoxious,  and  England  compelled  tbe  em- 
press, much  againat  her  wil],  to  surrender 
part  of  the  Hiknese  to  Sardinia  [Treaty  of 
Worms,  1743),  and  Silesia  to  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Treaty  of  Alx-la-Chapello 
(1748)  confirmed  tl  ... 


years  of  friction,  produced  a  definite  rupture. 
Count  Wenzel  Keuniti  became  Uaria's  ad- 
viser, and  negotiated  that  alliance  between 
Franoe  and  Austria  that  continued  with 
partial  breaks  till  the  Revolution.  Hence, 
in  the  Sbwi  Ybabs'  Was  (1756—1763), 
Austria  did  its  best  to  ruin  Prussia,  Eng- 
land's constant  ally.  But  George  III.,  Intent 
on  the  restoration  of  personal  government, 
paid  but  slight  attention  to  foreign  polities, 
llean while  Austria  approximated  to  the 
Eastern  powers,  and  in  1772  sharpd  in  the 
partition  of  Poland,  Joseph  II.  became  com- 
pletely fascinated  by  Catherine  II. 's  schemes 
of  Eastern  empire,  und  his  aister's  msrriage 
keeping  up  his  friendship  with  France,  he 
availed  himself  of  England's  difficulties  with 
America  to  repudiate  the  Bairier  Treaty 
(17S1),  and  an  attempt  to  reopen  the  Scheldt. 
At  last  the  younger  Pitt's  vigour  restored  to 
England  its  true  position  in  Europe  by 
forming  an  alliaocs  against  the  Eastern 
powers,  which  in  1790  compelled  Lei^ld  II. 
(JuMph  WAS  just  dead)  to  accept  Uie  Conven- 
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tioD  of  Beichsnbach,  and  vithdiaw  from  ths 
Turkiah  War.  The  Proncli  Revolution  oom- 
plated  the  rapprochemtnt  of  England  and 
AustrU.  A  close  aUiance  waa  cecaent^d  by 
hoavy  sulwidieB,  and  in  1793  England  joined 
the  »ar  agKlnst  France.  The  alliance  con- 
tinued till  1816,  only  broken  wben  Napoleon 
forced  a  peace  on  Auitiia,  and  waa  re- 
newed again  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The 
Trbati  of  Vienna  iras  Buccewfully  aego- 
tiatad  (1815)  :  if  England  did  not  accede  to 
the  Holt  Aluaxck,  it  did  not  purge  itaelf  of 
association  with  its  authors  until  the  great 
rainistry  of  Cuming.  Since  1827  the  two 
countries  have  pursued  very  different  direc- 
tions. While  Austria,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mettemich,  was  the  representetiTe  of 
reaction  and  absolatism  in  Europe,  the  two 
powers  could  hardly  be  on  other  t^ms  than 
those  of  distant  couitoay.  In  1848 — 9,  when 
Italy  and  Hungary  tried  to  realise  their  in- 
dependence, Enc-hsh  sympathy  was  largely 
enlisted  on  the  Bide  of  the  wronged  nationali- 
tiee ;  but  the  sympathy  took  no  active  shape, 
and  Austria  was  allored  to  subdue  the  Hun- 
garians by  the  aid  of  Kussian  armies.  The 
close  alliance  with  Russia  was,  however, 
severed  by  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  Aurtria 
took  no  part.  The  overthrow  of  Austria  by 
Prussia  in  1866— har  consequent  exclusion 
from  German  affitirs,  and  the  liberal  in- 
stitutions which  she  found  herself  compelled 
to  inau^rate — Boemed  to  have  removed  nearly 
all  possible  grounds  of  difference.  Since  1867 
the  political  intercourse  between  English 
etatounen  and  those  of  the  Austro- Hun- 
garian monarchy,  has  been  almost  confined  to 
such  questions  as  have  arisen  out  ol  the  con- 
dition of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

CoM'ifloM(Po/JiMlTi4,l«i^j  drawn  (romdas- 

Kbchea,  u  Uu  best  ^oeral  tatlioritT.    Bonka, 
«li>h   Hulorti    in   Ihj   SnHlHiUh   CnUnry,   <■ 
exc«lleat  on   hII  forel^   relatiotjsi   Ameth'H 


able  for  the  eighMsnth  « 


ThfTOu  an  indii 


p'.P.'^O* 


Anstruui  BnccaBiiOBi  ^b  Wax  op 

THi  (1741— 1748),  was  cansed  by  the  death  of 
Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  without 
male  issue.  There  was  thus  thrown  open  the 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  empire,  and 
to  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  latter  had 
previously  been  secured  to  Maria  Theresa  by 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  The  chief  claimant 
to  both  was  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  the  next 
important  candidate  was  Philip  V.  of  Spain. 
As  both  these  princes  were  allies  of  France, 
it  was  neciissary  for  England  to  oppose  their 
deeigns.  Walpole,  therefore,  had  tried  to 
found  a  grand  alliance  between  Hanover, 
Prussia,  and  the  maritime  powers  with 
Austria  :  Frederick,  however,  would  recognise 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  only  if  his  claims  to 
Silena  were  acknowledged.  This  was  refused 
by  Austria,  and  immediately  the  French  and 
Pnissian  armies  crossed  to  the  frontier  (1741) 
Hanover  was  obliged   to  declare  neutrality 


for  a  year.  In  1742  England  and  HoUanl 
joined  Austria,  and  an  army  tA  30.000  was 
sent  into  the  Low  Countries.  In  the  Uedital- 
raneon  Commodore  Matthews,  with  the  flwt, 
forced  the  King  of  Naples  to  neutrality,  aid 
allowed  Sardinia  to  side  with  AustrA. 
Frederick  acquired  Silesia  by  the  treat:M 
of  Brealan  and  Berlin,  and  withdrew  fnin 
the  contest  The  chief  event  of  1743  was  fiie 
battle  of  DBmHOEH,  which,  though  nea^y 
resulting  in  a  disastrous  defeat  for  Ihe 
English,  forced  the  French  to  retire  iato 
AlsBoe.  Negotiations  for  peace  wsra  begun, 
George  H.  being  willing  to  recognise  Charles 
of  Bavaria  as  emperor  if  he  would  renounce 
his  claims  on  Anuria.  They  were,  howeter, 
broken  off,  and  the  Treaty  of  Worms,  in- 
cluding England,  Holland,  Austria,  Saiony, 
and  Sardinia  [Sept.,  1743),  was  met  in  October 
by  the  League  of  t^-ankfort.  the  importutt 
members  of  which  were  France  and  Prusna. 
Thus  both  England  and  France  ware  now 
the  respective  heads  of  two  great  leagues,  and 
the  question  at  issue  was  really  that  of  the 
naval  suprcmacy  of  one  or  the  oUier  pfjwer, 
rather  than  the  Austrian  succession,  the 
oatensible  causa  of  the  war.  In  1744, 
after  an  attempted  invasion  of  England  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender  had  been  thwarted 
by  the  elements,  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
was  made.  The  general  war,  in  winoh  the 
English  troops  were  not  concerned,  need  not 
he  disauBsed  hero.  Frederick  of  FrusBia  was 
not  well  supported  by  the  French ;  and  in 
1745,  on  the  death  of  Charles  of  Bavaria, 
Francis,  the  son  of  Maria  Theresa,  was 
elected  emperor.  It  was  than  possible  to 
have  made  some  gmeral  negotiation.  The 
opportunity  pasoef  large  subsidies  were 
voted  to  Oeiman  troops,  and  18,000  Hano- 
verians wero  taken  into  English  pay.  In 
Dec.,  174G,  Frederick  mode  a  separate  peace 
irith  Austria,  known  as  that  of  Dresden. 
Meanwhile  the  allies,  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  the  Prince  of  Woldeck. 
were  dimstronsly  beaten  by  the  French  at 
FoBTBHOT  (May,  1746),  and  had  to  retire 
to  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  They  had  been 
much  weakened  by  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing troops  to  defend  England  against  the 
invasion  of  the  Young  Pretender.  [Siuakt, 
Chabu»  Edwakd.1  In  1746  Marshal  Sase 
became  master  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands. DeHerted,  however,  by  the  Prussians 
and  Bavarians,  the  French  began  to  make 
offers  for  peace.  In  1747  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland and  the  Prince  of  Onmge  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss  at  Lawteldt.  Bergcn- 
op-Zoom  fell,  and  Maastricht  was  besieged. 
These  disiatera  were  counterbalanced  by  the 
Austrian  successes  in  Italy,  and  by  the  capture 
of  Cape  Breton  Island  in  America.  At  lenf^h 
the  struggle  was  brought  to  a  cloea  by  the 

FBACEOFAlX-LA-CHAFELLE<Oot,1748).      The 

results  of  the  war.  as  a  whole,  were  not  un- 
favoumble  to  BngUad.    Skt»  bad  done  much 
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to  ncare  her  nuritime  BapremM7,  while  h«r 
rival,  Pranca,  bad  displayed  a  growing  weuk- 
nees  and  incapaiuty. 

Cailjle.  FrtiMtvk  II.;  Con,  FtOtBm  ud  Wdi- 
fol4 1  SmullaCt,  Hilt  iiT  Kag.  ,■  Fredsrick  n., 
lUauA-adHtti^Tnnfi  Voittura.SiMiEkLouu 
XI  y.;  Htuihopa,  HW.  V  Sag-.'  Uanke,  Siil.  e/ 

Anthoritia*  on  Entflisli  History. 

In  the  presiiit  article  the  Isadiiig  authoritiuB 
are  Iniedy  conaideiod  andtr  the  foUowing 
nine  periodB:— (l)  Before  the  fingliah  con- 
quest:  (2)  from  the  English  to  the  Nonnan 
txinquest;  (3)  from  tbe  Norman  coDquest  to 
thecloua  of  the  12th  century;  (1)  the  13th 
oentury;  (6)  the  lllh  and  ISth  centuries; 
(6)  the  16th  century;  (7)  the  17  th  centiiry; 
(8)  the  18th  centorytill  1789;  (9)  from  1789 
to  Uiepraaent  time. 

L  Feriod  betora  the  Engllali  Coa- 
qtieat. — Coktemfooa&y  Wbiteba  :  CEesar,  d» 
BtUa  OaUim  (bla.  iv.  and  v.) ;  the  .Agrieola 
of  IVntua  and  paseoges  in  the  QsiiHonia  of 
the  rame  wiiler  are  the  principal  wurcei. 
To  theae  must  be  added  nuicerouB  scattered 


pamges  in  vanoua  claancal  wntera,  ena- 
merated  in  Sir  T.  "Sai&y'a  Latriptivi  Catalagui 
of  Mmltriait  niatiag  fo  the  BUIary  of  Great 
SrilBiu  and  htland  [vol.  i.),  and  printed  in 
tb«  Momimenta  HithtrieaBrilannica  [to\  1843). 
Tbe  IliHerarium  of  AntoninuB  bupplies  an 
pnomeratiOD  of  the  chief  towns  and  roadi  in 
Boman  Britain;  the  Kotiiia  Dlgnitatwn  an 
onttine  at  the  orKanimtion  at  the  country. 

Latbb  WiuTBHs ;  A  few  notices  of  the 
condition  of  the  native  population  before  the 
middle  of  the  eth  century,  may  be  gathered 
from  Oildas,  tU  Eieidia  BritatmVB.  The  EceU- 
tuutieal  Butory  of  Bede,  oommendng  at  the 
same  time,  but  coming  down  to  A.n.  731, 
is  then  the  chief  authority.  The  BUtoria 
SritanHm  of  Nennius  preserves  Bome  impor- 
tant ftapnenta  of  earlier  writors,  and  afiords 
jUu-tiationA  of  the  early  Welsh  traditions, 
but  is  otherwise  of  Uttle  value.  The  work 
bearing  the  »mo  title,  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mooth,  nlthough  worthless  from  an  historical 
point  of  view,  is  Taluahla  as  a  source  of 
nnmeroiu  legends. 

MoDBKN  WiuTBBS  ■■  Britannia  Sonuma,  of 


(1878) ;  J.  C.  Brace,  Tht  Somin  Walt  (1851) ; 
T.  Wright,  Tht  Celt,  tht  Soman,  and  the 
Saxao;  C.  Elton,  Origin*  of  Englith  Bittery 
(18S2)  ;  Rhfs,  Ctttie  Britain;  W,  F.  Skene, 
Ctltie  Seotlvnd  (1880). 

2.  Front  the  English  to  the  ITormaii 

Conq.ueflt CoNTEMFoiuRV  WiuTEHs:  Bede 

and  the  Anph-Sazm  Chnmielet  (S,  S.')  ;  the 
Feterboroog'h  Torsion  of  the  latter  carries  us 

*  Tlia  latter*  B.  8.  apFenaad  to  a  titli  In  (Us 
Btfcla  daoota  that  Uin  work  1*  inoIndsH  In  Ihe 
trri-9  Ckmidn  <M')  Hnwriali  a/ Onot  Brilalit  wd 
iT^awl  inbU»>>ed  lij  the  anlliontT  of  tlia  MiiateT 
at  iba  BoTla.  Tbe  lattan  C.  S  denote  that  It  ii  one 
Of  tks  pnbUeaiiona  of  the  Caa>d«n  Sooiatf. 


to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Stephen ;  Assei, 
Li/t  of  Kiug  Alfred  (probably  in  part  a 
genuine  contemporary  narrative) ;  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Ethelward  (little  more  thun  a  compi- 
latjoa  from  Bede  and  the  AnglO'Saion 
Chroniulee) ;  the  Encomium  Emma:  (Life  of 
Uoeen  Emma],  and  Life  of  Edtcard  the  Con- 
feetor  (A.  &),  have  both  a  certain  though 
seconduiy  value.  Other  L\vr»  are  those  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  by  Bede;  St.  Columha,  by 
Adamnan  ;  and  that  of  Wilfrid,  Bishop  of 
York.byEddius;  and  tbe  later  onesofAldhelm, 
by  FabriciuB,  a  foreigner,  used  by  William  of 
Malineabury  in  hie  account  of  AldheJm  in.  the 
Geeta  PontiJUvm ;  an  anonjinouB  Life  of 
Alcuin,  the  foromoet  English  si^holar  of  his 
age,  whose  Ltttan  are  also  of  considerable 
value;  and  the  Lfe  of  St.  Dunstan,  by 
Adelard.  The  Chronicles  and  Histories  up  to 
lOBS  are  piinted  in  the  Monvmmta  Bieloriea 
Briiannica. 

Latek  Whitbhs  :  Among  these  are  the 
Chranieli  of  Mmianua  Scotiis ;  the  i/iiloria 
lUffum  and  Biiloria  Eccleeia  Bunelmmtit 
(£.8.)   of  Simeon  of  Durham;  the  Bittoria 


illiam  of  Malmea- 
biiry,  vhoae  Giitn  Segum  jinghrum,  Hiitoria 
N<iveUa,  and  J)>  Oetlit  Fentifiium  (A.  5.)— a 
history  of  English  bishops  and  manasteries 
from  the  time  of  Augustine— are  the  beat 
■ources  for  the  period.  Tbe  Chroiiicon  of 
Florence  of  Worcester  ie  also  of  considersblfi 
importance.  The  principal  biiigraphiee  an 
the  Lives  of  Edward  tbe  Confessor,  by  Ethelred 
of  Rievauli,  and  of  St.  Dunetan,  by  Osbem 
and  Eadmer. 

MoDEHM  WnrrKna :  J.  M.  Eemble,  Saxeni 
in  England,  1849 ;  E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman 
Conquut,  which  to  a  great  extent,  but  not 
altogether,  supersedes  The  Hiitory  of  Eng- 
land and  Normandy  by  Sir  Francis  PaJgrave ; 
also  Palgrave,  Engluh  Commonwalth ;  J.  M. 
Lappenbarg,  Hittarg  of  England  under  the 
Angto-lfaxan  Kingt ;  Dr.  W.  Stubbs,  SeUtt 
Ckarteri  and  Conttitutumal  Biilory  ;  Schmidt, 
Oetetit  der  Angeliaehten  ;  B.  Thorpe,  Aneimt 
Laiet  and  InttUutei  of  England ;  Wm.  Bright, 
Early  Englith  Church  HUlory  ;  the  /.  ■«>  relat- 
ing to  English  history  contained  in  the  Dietioa- 
ary  of  Chrittiah  biogi-aphg ;  i.  H.  Green,  T** 
Making  of  England,  and  The  ConqiieU  of  England. 
3.  ITorman  Conquest  to  the  Otose 
of  the  Twelfth  Century.— Foa  Nohkak 
HwroHV  ;  the  Hiitoria  Ntn-mannorum  of  WU- 
liam  of  Juniifses  ;  the  Geeta  jr.tlelmi  of  Wil- 
liam of  Puiticrs;  the  .flflyrtiryopfjf  I, V.  engraved 
by  the  Antiquarian  Society,  andwith  elucida- 
tions by  Rev.  G.-C.  Bruce.  See  also  Freeman, 
Normiin  Cani/aeet,  vol.  iii..  Append.  A. 

CoNTEMrOKAKY  WttiTEUB ;  Foterboroogh 
edition  of  Anglo-S^xon  Chronicle  (ends  1164) ; 
Eadmer,  Biiloria  Novorum,  and  Viia  A  nmlmi  ; 
Uainux,    Bietoire    dee    AngUt ;     Ordeiicui 
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VkUlis,  MUloria  SeeltiUuiiea ;  Halmeabuiy'i 
SUtoria  Siwiiia  (aboTe-mention«d)  should 
tw  compared  with  the  Oiita  Stiphani; 
ChtvHielii  by  Gichard  and  John,  both  prion 
of  the  monastery  at  Hexham  (in  Tvyoden, 
Decern  Scriplom).  For  reign  of  Henry  II.  ; 
William  of  Nowborgh,  Bitleria  Htnim 
AttgliearvM ;  ihs  Oeita  Begti  Smriei  (R,  S,), 
wrongly  aacribed  to  B^edict  of  Peter- 
botough ;    the   Chronica  at  Boger  Hoveden 

iR.  S.),  a  work  of  high  importance ;  the 
Mogintt  Sulariarum  (S.  S.)  of  Ralph  of 
Diceto,  For  the  reign  of  Richard  I. :  Tho 
Chnmicli  at  Richard  of  Devizes  [S.  S.) ;  the 
CAroHieU  of  Gervaae,  a  monk  of  Canterbury 
(Il.S.)i  and  Giila  lUgum  (R.  S.],  by  the 
ume  author,  witJi  continuation  by  unknown 
writers  (of  conaiderable  value)  ;  GArtmiclti 
mid  MemoriaU  ef  Stign  of  Sichard  I., 
with  prefaces  by  Dr.  Slabb*  (K.  S.).  For 
reigns  of  John  and  Henry  II.:  The  Tiipe- 
graphia  Hitemia  and  Expugnatie  Hibernio  at 
GimlduB  CsDibraDBia  [R.  S.) ;  and  for  court 
ftod  ecclosiaatical  life  of  the  period,  the  Oemma 
Eeektia  and  Speenlua  Mecdtia  of  the  same 
writer  (if.  5.),  the  poem  of  Walter  Map,  it 
Nitgii  Curiaiium,  and  the  de  Nugii  CurialiuM 
ol  John  of  Salisbury.  la  biography,  the 
Livei  of  Lanfranc,  by  MiLo  Crispin;  of  An- 
aelm,  by  Eadmcr ;  together  with  thoae  of 
Beckot,  in  voIamoB  edited  by  Canon  RoberUon 
for  Koll«  Series ;  and  the  Jfi^fu  Vila  of  Uogh 
of  LinLvln  (R,  S.).  Deineidaj)  Boot,  fac-similc 
edition  by  Sir  Henry  Jamea,  by  photoiinoo- 
graphic  process,  together  with  account  of  the 
whole  in  Freeman,  Sonnan  Conqtuit,  vol.  v., 
Append  A. 

UoDEBN  Wbitbbs:  Works  by  Freeman 
and  Stubbs,  named  in  preceding  section  ;  also 
Freeman,  BUtory  of  William  Rufta  and 
HUtorical  Ei'ay  (1st  series) ;  Goizot,  Ettait 
and  HitUnre  dt  CivHitaliea  en  France;  W.  F. 
Hook,  Lite!  of  the  Arckbithopi  ef  Canlerbary  ; 
R.  W.  Church,  life  ofAtaelm;  M.  Rule,  St. 
Aneelm;  Perry,  Life  of  SI.  Sufh  of  Lincoln  ; 
Lord  Lytlelton,  Eitlory  of  Henrg  11.;  Dug- 
dale,  MoHaeliam  AnghcarHiiH  [16S5— 73). 

4.  Thlrt«entli  Century  and  Raign 
of  Sdward  II.— Cohtskpohjiky  WarrKKa  : 
The  BUtoria  Major  of  Matthew  Paris  (S.  S.), 
abridged  in  his  Siilaria  Minor  (i*.), 
specially  importanu.  and  exhibiting  a 
grt^at  advance  in  historical  composition ; 
CiroHicoH  of  WiUJam  Rishanger  {R.  6'.),  and 
Annalei  of  Nichoki  Trivet;  MemoriaU  of 
Walter  of  Coventry  {E.S.),  useful  for  the 
reign  of  John  i  tho  Atmalt  of  the  monaiteriee 
of  Burton-upon-Trent,  Winchcator,  Waver- 
ley,  Dunstable,  Osnoy,  and  Worcester,  all 
contained  in  the  Annalei  Monaitiei  IR.S.). 
edited  by  Luard.  For  reign  of  Edward 
II.:  Tho  Annalee  of  John  of  Troke- 
lowe,  a  monk  of  Tynemouth  {It.  S.),  and 
lifi  of  Edward,  by  an  unknown  writfir 
(probably  amonk  of  Matmeebury),  inHearne; 
alao  another  Life,  by  Thomas  de  la  Moor  ; 


CktvHiceH  of  Adam  of  Mnrimnth ;  Chronieon 
of  Walter  of  Hemingford  (superior  in  con- 
ception and  accuracy  to  the  average  historical 
literature  of  the  period),  comprising  the  reigns 
of  the  first  three  Edwards;  Chronieon  Fitro- 
biirgetue  (C.  S.),  aa  a  spooimen  of  local  hirtcry. 
For  civic  history  of  London :  The  MuHinunla 
OUdh«ll»  Londoniemit  {R.3.),  edited  by 
Riley,  specially  valuable  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  political  and  c^inunercial  condi- 
tion of  the  country  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries :  the  Ihmetday  ef  St. 
Faiil'i{C.S.);  alioChroniquei  de  London  {C.S.]: 
Chronicle  of  London  from  10S9  to  USS,  edited 
by  Nicolas;  Colleetione  of  a  London  Cilizen, 
edited  by  J.  Oairdner  (C.  S.)  ;  the  AnnaUt 
Londoniemee  and  Annalai  Paulini,  edited  by 
Dr.  Stubbs  (R.S.) :  Royal  and  HittoricalLttlirt 
iUuttratUie  of  Rtifn  of  Benry  ILL,  edited  by 
W.  W.  Shirley  {R.S.);  Uttert  of  Bithep 
Grotuteeti,  edited  by  Luard  («.  S.) ;  Political 
Songe  of  England,  from  Reign  of  John  to  that  of 
ia«>o«i /i., edited  byThomaa  Wright  (C.  S.). 

Later  WnrrEHs :  Amoog  these  Walsing- 
ham  is  the  chief,  and  his  Hietoria  Anglieana 
(R.a.)  is  for  this  period  little  more  than  a 
compilation  from  the  earlier  wrilere  above- 
named. 

UoDEBH  WniTEBs:  Freeman,  Guisot, 
Hook's  Live*,  as  speciiiad  in  preceding  sec- 
tion; Dr.  PauH,  GeichUhtc  von  England  (in 
Geeeh.  d.  Europaitehen  Staaten,  by  Heeren  and 
Ukert) ;  W.  Longman,  Lecturei  on  the  Bii- 
titry  of  England  ;  the  Prefaces  by  the  different 
editors  of  Walter  of  Coventry,  Matthew  Paris, 
the  Monumenta  Frattciecana,  Roger  Bacon,  in 
Rolls  Series,  as  above  specified.  Hollam. 
Middle  Agei;  W.  H.  Blaauw,  Banme'  War  ; 
Livee  of  Simon  do  Montfort  by  Paoli  and 
G.  W.  Prothero;  J.  E.  T.  Rogere,  Eiilory  of 
Agrieulture  and  Prieei  in  England  (commences 
A.II.  1359) ;  Mulhnger,  BUtory  of  the  Uni- 
venity  of  Cambridge,  vol.  i.  For  relations  of 
England  to  the  Papacy:  Milman,  Latin 
Ckritlianity  ;  and  the  fifth  volume  of  Green- 
wood's Cathedra  Petri. 

6.  Fourtaentb  and  Fifteenth  Cen- 
turies.— CoHTEHPOUABV    Whttehs  :    Adam 

of  Murimuth,  witli  continuation  by  unknown 
writer,  coming  down  to  1380.  For  reign  of 
Edward  III. ;  Robert  of  Aveeburv,  de  Mira- 
Milmt  Geitit  Edvmrdi  III.,  edited  by  Heame  ; 
Higdon's  Folgckrcnicon,  with  version  by  John 
of  Trevisa  (R.  S.)  ;  Knighton,  EUtary  of 
England  (from  Ed|i:ar  to  death  of  Richortl 
II.) ;  ChronicU  of  England,  by  a  monk  of  St. 
Albans  {R.  S.) ;  Wabungham  (see  preceding 
section),  now  of  primary  importance  ;  French 
Chronicle,  relating  to  death  of  Richard  II. 
{E»g.  Bitl.  Soc.) ;  and  Bietory  of  the  same 
monarch,  also  in  French  (Atehitol.  Brilann., 
vol.  XI.) ;  Adam  of  Usk,  with  translation  by 
E.  M.  Thompson;  Capgrave,  Chronicle  of 
England  and  Boci  of  the  noble  Uenrioi  (both 
R.S.]\  Oiteiboame,  Chronieon  Rfgum  Angliie, 
edited  by  Heame ;  Livee  of  Henry  V.  aa  tol- 
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lows:  (1)  by  ThomM  Elmluim,  in  Uesme; 
(2)  by  I'itu*  Liviiu  (ii.)  i  (3)  "Tha  Chap- 
lain'i  Account "  (^tv.  Hiit,  See.) ;  Puiaeui,  Lt 
Siifi  dt  Rnun  ;  Annah  of  the  mmuiatar/  of 
St.  Albam,  by  John  AmundBsham  and  John 
Whettumutede  (both*.  S.) ;  ChrooicleB of  the 
re^fnof  Henry  VI.,  edited  by  Guirdner(C.  S,); 
Bekynton'B  Carreipenilenee,  belonging  to  aama 
reign  (R.  S.) ;  Harding's  Chrimiete,  continued 
by  Orafton  ;  Jehan  de  Wavriii's  Colltction  of 
Chroniclea  {U.S.);  William  of  Woroerter, 
Amiali  and   CaUtclioni,  edited  by  Stevenson 

iR.  S.)  :  Ckranicle  of  Jefaan  le  Bel,  edited  by 
'olain ;  the  ChronUla  at  FroisBart  and  Slons- 
trelet,  impoitact,  but  not  altogether  trust- 
worthy; Blondel,  di  fUductimu  ffarmatmia 
{U.S.):  Butarit  of  Arritale  of  Edward  IV.  in 
Mttfland  {C.  S.) ;  the  Fatlon  Lttlert,  edited  by 
J.  OairdncT,  are  important  aa  ill uatra ting 
the  manners  and  habits  of  thought  in  the 
tJEteenth century:  Contintfat'vm  at  i\\B  Craytand 
ChnnieU  (in  Gale's  Scriptora) ;  Warkworth's 
Ckrtmele  {C.  S.)  comprises  Qist  thirteen  years 
of  King  Edward's  reign :  the  London  ChronieU 
{C.S.);  Sir  Thomas  Here's  account  of  Ed- 
ward V.  and  Richard  III.,  virtually  a  eontem- 
porsry  narrativo ;  Lttteri  and  Pajm-t  iliuitra- 
liTO  of  tk,  JteigHM  of  Jiichard  III,  and  Mmry 

I'll.,  edited  by  Gairdner  {R.  S.] ;  Bernard 
{Andri),  Life  of  Sem-y  VII.,  edited  by  Gaird- 
ner (R.S.):  MattriaU  for  a  Sittory  of'lhl 
Stign  of  Bimy  I'll.,  edited  by  Campbell 
(«.  S.)  :  Lift  of  Benry  VII.,  by  Lord  Bacon, 
in  flf  111  volume  of  his  Workt,  edited  by  Ellis 
and  Spedding;  the  Venttian  Relation  {c.S.), 
a  vieir  of  England  aa  it  appeared  to 
an  intelligent  foreigner,  temp.  Henry  VII.  ; 
Fahvan'B  Ckronitic ;  Wyclit's  Work;  to  be 
studied  in  edition  by  I'homas  Arnold,  and 
Tolnine  (with  preface),  edited  by  F,  D. 
Matthew  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  ; 
J\ilUieal  Foemt  and  Songs,  fram  accession  of 
F,dward  ni.  to  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  edited 
by  ThoRuu  Wright  {R.  S.). 

Latbk  WkiTEUs:  Polydore  Vergil's  Hit- 
lertM  Anglita,  a  record  that  often  ussumea  the 
valne  of  Etrictly  contemporary  evidence ; 
Hall's  Union  of  Ihe  Familia  of  Lmcailey  and 
York,  the  main  source  of  Shakespeare's  his- 
torical dramas. 

MoiiBRv  WnrrsRs :  Among  those  alreadv 
named  are  Hailam,  Middlt  Aget  (two  conclud- 
ing chapters) ;  Freeman,  Ettoya  <  first  serica] ; 
Hook,  Lira  of  Ike  Archhitkopii;  Hogen,  Bii- 
Urp  ifPHft;  life  and  rimM  of  Edward  III., 
br  I^ongman;  M.  Walton,  Riekard  II.;  Lord 
tfroDgbam,  Sittory  of  England  under  Ike  Souie 
of  Laneatter  ;  Life  and  Reign  of  Riekard  III., 
by  Gardiner.  For  academic  life  and  history 
<rf  learning :  Huber,  Engliek  Unireri 
(tnnHl.  bv  Newman) ;    Mackenrie  Walcott, 

WiUimmof  Wytekam  and  hit  College!  ;  Anatey, 
Prefara  to  Munimtnla  Acndnniea  (R.S,), 
Sir  J.  H.  Ramsay,  articlea  on  Richard  II. 
and  Heni7  IV.  in  Antiquary  for  1882.  For 
VTyeSl  and  hi*  opponentai  Shirley,  Preface 


to  "  Fascicnli  Zizaniorum  ( R.  S.)  ;  article  on 
The  Lollardt,  in  Gairdner  and  Spedding'a 
Sludiee  tn  Englieh  Uittory. 

6.  Sixteenth  Century,  —  Coktkmpo- 
BART  WuiTEUs:  Among  those  named  in  pre- 
ceding section  are  Polydore  Vergil  (now  eepe- 
cially  important) ;  Hall ;  the  London  CkronieU. 
For  the  question  of  the  royal  divorce,  th» 
materials  collected  iaBeeoi-diBftheReformatiim 
(a.d.  1527—1633),  edited  bj-Rev.  N.  Pocock; 
Harpsfleld,  Treatiii  of  the  Rretcndcd  Sivoree 
{C.S.):  the  Catholic  representation  of  the 
tuc'ts  is  to  be  found  in  Nicholas  Sanders's 
Biiloria  Sekimatii  Anglicani  (1585),  of  which 
an  enlarged  edition,  with  continuution,  was 
published  by  Rishtou  (tmnsl.,  with  notes,  by 
I^wis,  1877) :  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
work  is  entitled  to  rank  as  contempomry. 
Wriothealey's  Ckronicle ;  Mora,  Ulopm,  and 
Starkoy,  England  in  the  Reign  of  Benry 
VIII.;  the  collection  known  as  Holinshed's 
Chronide;  of  which  Harrison's  Deteriplion  of 
England  has  been  reprinted  in  series  published 
by  the  New  Shalt spere  Society.  John 
Stowe,  Summary  of  thi  Chronielei  of  England, 
Annall;  and  Survty  of  London  and  Wetl- 
minittr  :  Fois,  Biitory  of  the  Acli  and  Menu- 
menti  of  the  Chvrek  (ed.  Cattley);  Ckronicle 
of  Iht  Orey  Friart  of  London  {C.  S.j ;  I^etHre 
on  the  Suppreaion  of  the  Monatleriei,  edited 
by  Wright  [C.  8.) ;  Norralivet  of  ike  Refor- 
malion  {C.  S.) ;  Lilerary  Remaint  of  Edward 
VI.  (Hoxburgh  Oub) ;  Jlacbyn'a  Diary 
[C.  S.) :  Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane,  etc.,  edited 
by  Nichols  {C.S.):  Lim  of  More,  by  his 
son-in-law,  Roper,  and  of  Wolsey,  by  hie 
gentleman- usher,  Cavendish  ;  Life  of  Sir  Feter 


of  sketches  of  the 
principal  bishops  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  For 
original  documents.  He  Caletidari  of  Leileri 
and  Fapere,  Foreign  and  Domatic,  of  Ike  Reign 
of  Benry  VIIL,  edited,  with  important  pre- 
faces, by  J.  S.  Brewer  ;  also  the  "Domestic" 
series  for  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Slary  and 
Elizabeth,  edited  by  Robert  I^mon  and  Mrs.  ' 
Everett  Green;  the  "Foreign"  series  for 
same  reigns,  by  TumbuU.  Joseph  Stevenson, 
and  Crosby  (all  in  the  series  published  by  the 
Record  Commissioner^.  The  Zurich  Lelteri 
(edited  by  Hastings  Robinson)  contain  tbe 
correspondence  between  the  English  and  the 
Continental  Keformers ;  lee  also  Brief  Die- 
eo„ree  of  the  Troublee  begun  at  Frankfort  (in 
"  The  Phcenii,"  voL  ii.) ;  and  the  Jownalt 
of  the  Housesof  Parliament.  The  Bardtritke 
Papert  are  an  important  miscellaneoua  collec- 
tion known  under  this  designation,  althongh 
the  name  of  the  editor,  the  Earl  of  Hsrd- 
wiclie,  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page  ;  Sir 
Dudley  Digges,  The  Compleal  Ambasiodor ;  the 
Cabala — a  collection  of  letters  by  eminent 
diplomatists,  &c. ;  the  Somen  Traeti,  For 
ecclcHiastical  afiaire  in  Scotland,  the  WorJci 
of    Peterkin,   Calderwood,   and    Atchbisbop 
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SpottiBvoude ;  kIso  Um  Workt  at  John  Enoz, 
Mited  b;  Lding.  For  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment, Um  coUectioni  bv  Sir  Simonda  d'£wei 
and  Uevvood  Townaend ;  the  Surltigk 
Papen.  "For  Continantiil  relations,  the  Cor- 
rtijmndt»ct  of  QiBDville  ;  the  Bttatieiu  peli- 
(if  tte>  dtt  Payt  >  Baa  tt  it  I  'Anglttirrt, 
edited  by  Baron  Kcrvyn  de  Lcttenhove ;  the 
QaJendare  (S.  />'.)  relating  to  Vonite,  editM 
by  R&wdon  Brown  ;  and  thoije  by  Bergenioth 
and  QayanKOB  reLiting  to  Spain ;  for  relations 
of  SeotUndand  Fnmca,  the  Frtnah  Oetpatehn, 
edited  by  H.  Toulet.  For  questions  connected 
with  the  oaroer  and  tharacCer  of  Maiy  Qaaea 
of  Scota,  her  Ltttm,  edited  by  Prince 
Lobanof-Rostovaky ;  the  niateiiala  (BOme  of 
them  of  doubtful  genuineneea]  in  AnderaoQ'a 
Oalleeliatu;  the  LttttT'Lookt  of  Sir  Amiaa 
Faulet;  the  Sydney  Fapert.  Stubbes' ^NaM- 
«)'(  of  jilHuei,  and  Stafiord'a  JjaminatioH  ef 
Omplaiat*  (168DJ,  publiabed  by  the  New 
Shakapcre  Society. 

ImtbK  Wutshb:  Fuller,  Church  Sitlory; 
Bumet,  Kittoj-y  of  tlif  IttfermiituHi  of  tht 
Church  of  Epglaad  (ed.  by  Pocock),  with 
Hanner'a  Spteimen ;  Collier,  Sceletiatlicai 
Hiitory  (edited  by  I^thbnry) ;  Legrand,  Hit- 
ttiri  du  hivorec  ;  Strype,  Heclctiattieat  Memo- 
rialt,  AtitaU  of  ihe  Hefurmation,  and  Lna  of 
Cranmer,  Parker,  Sir  John  Cheke,  Sir  Thomas 
Bmith,  Aylmer,  Urindal,  and  Whitgift ;  Neal, 
BitlargeflheTuriiatu;  0.  Bodd,  Chun*  His- 
tary  of  Engbaid  (1742),  the  work  of  a  moderate 
Catholic;  Life  ofHcmy  Vni.,hy  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury  ;  Bir  John  Haywaid's  Lift  of  Ei- 
mard  VI.,  and  AnaaJi  ef  the  frit  Four  Yean 
of&eisn  of  EUfbcth;  Fiddes,  Life  of  Wototy  ; 
Fuller,  Tht  Warthia  of  England ;  Lloyd, 
Staf  WvTthia;  A.  Wood,  Athena  Uionieiua 
(1G91);  J.  Nichols,  i'rcyivuu  n/  Qiutn  Elaa- 
btth  (1788). 

HoDBKM  WnrrBSS :  J.  A.  Proude,  Butory 
^Eayland;  l,.Toa^ake.Eii>loryoflht Pope; 
and  Eittory  of  Enyland,  ehirjiy  in  th*  Siitemlh 
and Stwnlanlh  CmturUt;  J.  Lingard,  Sitlory 
ef  England;  J.  U.  Blunt.  BeformatUn  of  lh» 
Church  of  Enyland ;  B.  W.  Diion,  Sitlory  of 
Iht  Church  of  England;  J.  0.  W.  Haweis, 
StHehct  of  ihi  Reformation;  S.  B,  Maitland, 
Etiayt  en  Ihi  lUformation ;  3.  B.  &Iar«len, 
Early  Puritans;  J.  L.  Motley,  Biia  of  tii 
Ouhh  Ripifhlic  and  Hiitory  of  the  UnUed 
Xftkerlandi;  W,  Maskell,  Hiitory  of  the 
Martin  Marpnlali  Caulroveriy  ;  H.  U.  Dexter, 
Congrtfalioiialiim  of  lit  tatl  Thru  Eundrtd 
Ttare;  C.  Wordsworth,  EeeUtiatlical  Bio- 
graphy; F.  Seebotiin,  Oxford  Scfarntri ;  R. 
Churton,  Life  of  A'eiandv  Jfoicell;  Sir  H. 
NicoUa,  Livfi  of  Willixm  Davison  and  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton;  Fox  Bourne,  Lift  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney;  J.  S.  Brewer,  Kuyliih  Sluditi; 
Mignet,  Biitoiie  dt  Mai-U  St'iart :  J.  Hoaack, 
Mars  «■*«"  "/  Seatt;  W.  B.  Dovcreux,  Liv 
and  Letten  ef  the  Ilnereux ;  E.  Edwards, 
Life  of  Sir  WaUer  llaltigh ;  M'Grie,  Life  of 
JohnEnox  aM  Life  af  Andrew  MeltUle  (the 


]B.ttai  important  for  the  history  of  learning 
and  eduoation):  Athena  Caiitabrigietuee,  by 
0.  H.  and  T.  Cooper. 

1.  SeTentaentli  Centiuy-— Cotrm- 
roiUBT  SouBCBB :  The  Caiendart  of  Slate 
Paper*,  "Foreign"  and  "Domestic,"  edited 
by  Mr.  Lemon,  Mr.  Bmca.  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
Mrs.  Everett  Uracn,  fuiniah  the  key  to  the 
moat  authentic  and  original  information  until 
nearly  the  close  of  the  seventh  decade ;  while 
other  sources  already  indicated,  such  as  the 
Somera  Tracts,  the  Sydney  Papers,  the  Win- 
wood  Memorials,  the  works  of  Fuller,  Collier, 
Neal,  Dodd,  Nichols,  to.,  afford  material  for 
either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  centniy. 

First  Half  of  Beventeentii  Century. 
— CoNTEMFOKAav  WaHTEHS :  FoF  tho  reign  of 
King  James,  Camden's  .^niuii — a  compilation 
of  comparatively  little  value  ;  other  accounts 
are,  Wilaon'a  Hittory  of  Kilty  Janet  I.  (in 
Keimet) ;  Qoodman,  C<,UTt  if  Jamee  I. ;  King 
James's  own  Worla.  For  parliamentary 
tianBactlons,  the  Sebatet  of  1610  (C.S.), 
together  with  those  of  the  years  1620  and 
16'21,  contained  in  the  Parliaintnlary  Eie. 
tory ;  Rnahworth'a  CoUeetiom,  commencing 
with  the  year  IfllS ;  the  Prettelt  ef  the 
Bouae  ef  Lordt  (commencing  with  the  year 
1625),  edited  by  J.  E.  T.  Rogers;  the  Mel- 
rose State  Papera  and  Correepondenee ;  Sir 
David  Dalrymple,  Mtmariati  and  Letten 
(IT62) ;  the  Careui  Lettert.  Sarrative  ef  the 
Spauiah  Marriage  Treaty  {C-S.);  Loid  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  £i)Mi/>fi(»i  tothe  leleofRhf. 
Fot  Continental  leliitiODS,  the  Ambceeadea  de 
M.  de  la  Boderie.  tbe  "  Venetian  Reports," 
Winwood.  Mtmorialt ;  Birch,  Eiatorienl  View; 
and  the  Mimoiret  of  Busdorf.  For  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  Wallington's  Diary;  the 
Thomason  collection  of  pamphlets  and  "The 
King's  Pamphlets,"  both  in  tho  British 
Museum  ;  D^ymple,  Memoriale  and  Leltira ; 
Lord  Clarendon,  Bietery  ef  the  RiMlion 
and  Btote  Papere  ;  LetUra  and  Paptrt  ef  the 
Yemey  Family  {C.  S.).  Wbitelocke,  ifeme- 
riala;  the  Thurlot  Paperi ;  May,  Bittory  of 
the  Long  Parliament ;  Hir  Ralph  Vemey's 
jVola  (C.  S.) ;  Scobell's  Collection.  For  pur- 
liumentary  proceedings:  Strafford's  Letlert 
and  Deipolehee ;  Nelson's  CeUeelion,  The 
Ortmmdi  Papera  (edited  by  Thomas  Carte)  ; 
A  Conlemparary  Eialory  ef  Affaire  in  Ireland 
from  1641  to  16S-2  (edited  by  Q.  T.  Gilbert)  ; 
Guthry's  Memeire  ;  Ludlow's  Utmoira — con- 
tain important  materials  for  Scottish  and 
Irish  history.  Milton's  Proae  Warkt  and  tho 
writings  of  Bishop  Hall  give  the  chief  points 
in  dis^iute  between  tbe  Episcopalian  and 
Presbyterian  partiea.  Sprigg'a  Anglia  Redi- 
viva;  John  Webb's  Jf«m«riiiti,'  the  Bamilton 
Papen  {C.S.);  the  Lettira  of  Charles  I.  to 
Henrietta  Miria  (C.  jS.)— belong  to  the  timo 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  Puritan  Tianeaetima, 
edited  bv  Hoywood  and  Wright,  the  Qufi-ela 
Canlabn'yienaia,  and  The  Puritan  Viaitation  of 
the  UniienUy  of  Oxford,  edited  by  Profeasor 
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Uon^a  Borrows  {C.S.),  illustrate  the  con' 
ditton  of  the  univanitiat.  The  fair/ax  Cor. 
mpanUnet,  auccooaively  edited  by  Johnson 
and  Bell,  coverB  the  period  1625—70.  'Yit£ 
imporlant  series,  Eceordt  of  ihi  Eiigliii  JVs- 
winet  of  th*  Soeirty  of  Jtnu,  edited  by  Father 
Foley;  the  Lift  of  Father  John  Gerard,  by 
Father  Uonii :  together  with  the  wotIib  of 
Javencius,  Bartoli,  and  Tanner,  should  be 
consulted  for  the  historr  of  the  Jesuit  move- 
ment. The  principal  biogiKphiefl  ax^  those 
of  the  Laid  Keeper  WiUianit,  by  Hocket;  of 
Calonct  Birch  {C.  S.)  \  of  Biehop  BidiU,  edited 
by  Mayor  and  Jones;  of  The  Duka  of 
Hamiilon,  b)-  Bishop  Burnet.  Among  the 
■otobiographiee  are  those  of  Sir  Simendt 
d'Batt,  Sir  Robert  Carey,  Lord  Heriert  of 
CMerbury,  Lady  SalJui  {C.  3.),  and  Mrt.  AlUe 
ThomtoH. 

IiATUi  WluTBii* :  The  writers  of  the  bat 
centDiy—Rapin  [the  author  of  a  Hitlory  of 
JBnfland  to  the  Btath  of  CharUt  I.),  Dr.  Birch 
lOaiirt  and  Timet  of  Janut  /.,  Court  and  Timrt 
of  Ckarlet  I.),  and  Thomas  Carte  {Lift  of 
Orwundt)—taeetiuiT'w\ttiBmdie{C<inttifulionai 
Biitory),  Godwin  {Hittari/  of  the  Common- 
tetaith),  and  Dismeli  {Onmuntariet  «n  the 
Seign  of  Ckarltt  I.) ,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
protent  century,  although  Tendering  useful 
service  in  their  time,  mnst  be  regarded  as 
almost  superseded  by  later  and  more  syste- 
nwtio  reaoarr^  such  as  that  mpreaented  bv 
Carlyle,  Letlert  md  Spetthet  of  Cromtcell. 
Guizot,  Bittoirt  d*  la  Remlution  d'Angliterre 
Uid  Eladet  lur  Phitteire  de  la  Bevolulian 
d'Angltterre,  and  eapBCially  ProfeBsor  8.  R. 
Oardiner,  HitCory  of  England  feom  1803  to 
IS4t.  10  vols.,  1883—84.  Banke's  Hitiory 
should  ■!«□  be  Sfstematicslly  consulted. 
Other  works  are  J.  B.  Uozley,  Euayt ; 
Stanford,  Studiet  and  Iltiulraliotu  of  the 
Oraat  SebeUioH.  The  colonintion  of  America 
may  be  followed  in  Bancroft,  Hittery 
of  the  United  Slalet ;  Palfrey,  Bitlory  of 
A'etB  England:  Tyler,  Hiitory  of  American 
Litfraiitre,  toL  i.  The  chief  biographies  are 
those  of  Bacon,  by  J.  Spedding;  Milton,  by 
Prateoaor  Hasson ;  Montroie,  by  Mark  Napier  ; 
Prinee  Rupert,  by  Eliot  Warburton  ;  Fairfax, 
'bj  Clements  Harkham  ;  and  Cianndan,  by 
T.  H.  Lister. 

Second  Half  of  Seventeentb  Cen- 
tury.—  CoMTBMPOBABV  WsiTEBS ;  Among 
those  named  in.  msoeding  section  are  Fuller, 
Collier,  Thnrloe,  Winwood,  Whitelocke,  Meal ; 
the  Jjords  and  Commons  Journals,  the 
OrtHoneU  Paperi,  the  Hydney,  Hatton,  and 
Fairtax  Oirretpondenee.  '  For  the  Crom- 
welliaii  Parliamenta,  Bolton's  Diary  is  of 
spedal  Talno.  Bnmet's  Sittery  of  hit 
tmn  Ttnae  belongs  to  the  period  from  the 
Bnionttion  to  a.d.  1713.  Other  soorci 
are  Kennet,  Regiiter  and  Chrenide ;  tiea  ( 
(Siarles  £1-  and  James  IT. ;  Diary  of  Lord 
Clarendon ;  Leilert  and  ifrnniiiri  of  Bit  Wil- 
Gam  Temple ;  Bir  John  Bereaby'i  JUimoiri  ; 


Diary  of  John  BvelyiL: 
Pepy>;  Memoiri  of  the  Comto  de  Qramouti 
Diary  of  Narcissus  Lattrell ;  Locke,  Letltrt 
an  Toleration;  Turner,  Vindiealion  of  San- 
croft  and  the  Deprived  Bithapt ;  Sir  JiAa 
Dalrymple,  Itemoirt  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  i>'igotiationi  of  the  Comte 
d'AvHui,  the  materiuls  collected  by  Mignet 
relating  to  the  Ejponish  Succession,  and  the 
Camtpondtnee  of  the  Marquis  d'Harconrt 
illoittste  the  aggressive  policy  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  Corrtipondenee  of  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, Ma^mherson's  (h-iginal  Paperi,  the  State 
Papert  and  Ltttert  of  Carstain,  the  Ltttert  of 
William  III.  (edited  by  Qroen  van  Prinstorer), 
the  Letter*  of  WiUiam  III.  and  Louis  XIV. 
(edited  by  Orimblot),  other  Lttt*ri  of  Williun, 
tognUier  with  the  Ueporti  at  F.  Bonnet  (tM 
Ranke,  Bitttrg  of  England,  vi.  144—10*)  and 
a  Oillection  of  State  Troett  (3  vols,  fol.),  are 
all  varioos  and  valuable  material  for  the 
reign  of  William  III.  In  biography  we 
have  Baiter,  AatiAiography,  and  Colamy, 
Aeeount  of  the  ^eted  Minitttrt ;  Boyer,  Ltfe 
of  Sir  WiUiam  Temple  ;  Roger  North's  Lim 
(of  his  three  brothers)  ;  Sir  James  Tomer, 
Xivuire.  The  political  poems  of  Urydan 
should  be  carefully  studied. 

LATsa  WEiraBB :  A  fragment  by  Charles 
James  Fox  on  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  and  a  Life  of  that  monarch  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Clarke,  together  with  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  Setrieai  of  the  Cautie  of  Ihi 
Revolution  of  IB88,  scarcely  call  for  notice  in 
comparison  with  Macaulay'a  groat  Hietory  of 
R\gland,vi'bieii  deals  in  detail  with  the  reigns 
of  Jameell.  and  William  III.  In  connection 
with  special  features  of  the  period,  Harsden's 
Later  Puritant,  Tnlloch's  Rational  Theology 
in  England,  and  Weld's  Sittery  of  the  Royal 
Society  may  be  mentioned.  In  biography  we 
have  Courtenay,  Life  of  Sir  William  TempU; 
Napier,  Lift  of  Orahamt  of  Cla^trhotm; 
Dixon,  Livet  of  Blake  and  Ponn ;  Story, 
Life  o/  Cartlitirt ;  Memoirt  of  William  Bow. 
yor  (id  Nichols,  Literary  Aneedotet,  vol.  i.) ; 
Macanlay,  Essays  on  Sir  William  Temple, 
War  of  the  Snceetiion  in  ^uin,  and  Sir  Jamei 
Mttchintoih;  Christie,  Life  of  Shafliibury, 

S.  Bigbteenth  Century  to  1789— 
CoKTEXFOHAHi  WiuTBas:  FoT rcigii of  QuBsn 
Anne— ^wift.  Journal  to  Stella  and  Hietury  of 
the  Four  Lett  Ytare  of  Queen  Anne'i  Reign, 
tDgether  with  his  pamphlets  On  the  Conduct  of 
tht  Alliet  and  Behaviour  of  the  Queen't  latt 
Minitlry;  Bolingbroke,  Lrtter  le  Sir  W. 
Wyndham,  and  Letter  on  the  State  ef  Partite 
at  the  AettttiiM  of  George  I. ;  also  his  Letttrt 
and  Corretpondenee  (edited  Ijy  Parke) ;  Harl- 
borough's  Corrftpondenee  /  Boyer,  Hittory  of 
tht  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;  Tindal,  Continna- 
tion  cj  Bapin's  Hittery ,-  the  Wentteerth 
Paper!  (edited  by  J.  J,  Cartwright).  For 
reign  of  the  Hanoverian  sovpreign* — CUw- 
dart  ot  the  State  Papers  have  mppemztA  tat 
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the  flnt  nine  yesra  only  {S.  S.),  but  th«  pub- 
liihed  correBpoDdenoe  of  the  ehiel  SMeaoea 
at  the  padod  oConla  matsriid  of  scarcely  leaa 
valne.  Among  tbeae  are,  Tht  GriavUu 
PaptTi ;  the  Btdford  CorrttponJaia ;  the 
Cliailuim  Comtpondtnet !  Mtmoirt  of  Lord 
Bockingluim ;  Correipimdenet  0/  George 
III.  viUh  Lord  XorlA ;  the  Malmttbury 
Ctmtpondenee ;  Burke's  CerrttpoHdene*  and 
Spteekei,  together  with  tua  pamphlets,  Obier- 
vatitnt  on  a  Late  Stale  of  Ika  Ifation,  ThoughU 
fM  tS»  Cava  ef  the  Freeent  Diteonterai,  and 
LHUn  on  the  Trade  of  Ireland;  Dukeof  Bucfc- 
in^ham,  Mtmoirt  of  Ikt  Court  of  George  III. ; 
Xha  Cemwallii  Corrttpondenet ;  RomiUy's 
ZffMri ;  the  Rote  Corrapondenee  ;  the  Auck- 
tand  Correspondence ;  Horace  WaJpole,  Me- 
moir! of  the  Itiign  of  Otorge  III. ;  the  Lttlere 
of  Junim ;  Bubb  Dodington's  Diary.  For 
American  aJfaini  the  Seader'e  HaTtdbotk  of  the 
AmtrUan  KesoliUion  (1761—83),  by  Justin 
Winsor,  will  be  found  to  afford  ample 
Kuidant^  to  all  the  authorities.  For  debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons— the  Qaailmum't 
Magatuu  and  the  Annual  Seg'uter ;  Caven- 
dish's Debalei  (a.d.  176H  to  1744}. 

Latsh  Histokical  Whitekb  :  Earl  Stan- 
hl^  (Lord  M&hon),  Sittory  of  England  from 
Ih*  liaee  of  Utrteht  to  tht  Feaee  of  VeriailU* 
snd  Hiitory  of  Iht  Reign  of  Queen  Anne ; 
T.  H.  Burton,  Biitory  of  the  Stign  of  Queen 
Ame;  V/yon,  HUtory  of  the  Seign  of  Quten 
Atau;  Mossay,  Bulory  of  England  during  the 
Rtign  of  George  HI. ;  Adolphus,  Eiilory  of 
Sngtand  from  the  Acoeeeiim  to  the  Diaaee  of 
Xing  George  III. ;  Crajt  and  Macfarlane, 
Fitt«rial  Htetery  ef  England  during  the  Reign 
of  George  III.  ;  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hietory  of 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  ;  Abbey  tmd 
Overton,  The  Engliah  Church  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century ;  Letiliu  Stephen,  Sitory  0/  Engiieh 
l%aufkt  in  the  Eighteenth  Century;  Sir 
Biskme  May,  Conttitutional  Sitlory  of  Eng- 
land; Lord  Holland,  Xtmoire  of  the  Whig 
Party  ;  T.  Wright,  Cariealurt  Hietory  of  the 

-'      "  _W.  CoiB,  Zioee  of  Marl- 


and  Correipondenee  o(  tbe  Earls  of  Stiiir,  by 
J.  M.  Orahnni:  Jesse,  Memoir*  of  Ike  Pre- 
tenderi ;  Bishop  Monk,  Life  of  Bentley ; 
Sir  David  Brewster,  Life  of  Sir  Iiaae  ynolen  ; 
Montagu  BurrowB,  Life  of  Admiral  Saa/ce  ; 
H.    Craik,    life    of  Jonathan    Swift;    Mac- 


Forsler,  Biographieai  Euay;  Life  of  Pitt ; 
Bunburj',  Life  if  Sir  Thtima*  Banner;  Lives 
of  Chatham,  by  F.  Thackeray ,.and  of  Pitt,  hy 
Bishop  Tomline  and  Earl  Stanhope ;  Ufe  of 
LardShelburne,  by  hard  Edmund  Fitzmaurice ; 
Maoknight,  Life  ef  Burke;  Trevelyan,  Early 
Bietory  of  Charlee  Jamet  Fox;  Lonl  Shel- 
biime's  Autobiography;  Lord  Che«terfleld'» 
Ltttm ;   Bomilly's  Leltert ;    Memoriali  and 
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Corretpondenee  of  Fox,  by  Earl  Rutsell ;  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  Life  of  Cline;  Southey,  Life 
of  Wetley;  Life  aad  Timet  ef  WetUy,  by 
Tyerman;  l&ooro.  Life  of  Sheridan;  Brougham, 
Stalewmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  For 
state  of  Education  aod  Learning — J.  G. 
Nichols,  Literary  Anecdolee  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century;  Rev.  C.  Wordsworth,  Univereity 
Life  and  Univeriily  Sludiii  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  ;  Baker,  Hietory  of  St.  JoKn'e  College 
(edited  by  Prof.  John  E.  li.  Mayor). 

8.  Prom  1788  to  the  Preoont  Time.— 
Besides  works  named  in  preceding  section, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Mimoire  of  the  Court 

of  the  Segenty;  George  Rose,  Diary  (1801— 
16);  Lord  Comwallis,  Corretpondenee:  Wtd- 
Ungtoa,  Seepatchee ;  Wellcaley,  Deepatehet  : 
Sir  S.  Homilly,  Journal  (1806-18);  Lord 
Colchester,  Diary  and  Correepondence ;  Lord 
Sidmouth,  Life  and  Corretpondenee;  Twiss; 
Life  of  Lord  Eldon;  C.  D.  YooRe,  Life  of  Lard 
Liverpool;  Erakine,  i^«i;A*i,- Francis  Horner, 
Betneirt  and  Corretpondenee;  Brialmont,  Life 
of  Wellington  ;  Southoy,  Life  of  Ntleon  ;  Nel- 
son, Dttpatchet  (edited  by  Sir  H.  Nicola*) ; 
Collingwood,  Cerreiponiienee  ;  Ltfi  of  Eari  of 
Bundonald  [bv  Earl  of  Dundonald  and  Fox 
Bourne);  Lord  Dudley,  Lettere  (181*— 23]  ; 
Alison,  Livee  of  Lord  London  derry  and 
Sir  Charles  Stewart ;  Ijondonderry,  Corre- 
tpondenee; The  Greville  Bemairi,  George 
Canning  and  hit  I'imet,  by  A.  G,  Staple- 
ton  ;  Canning's  Speechet  (with  Life),  6  vols. ; 
Life  ef  Earl  Grey,  by  Hon.  C.  Grey ;  Sir 
Bobt.  Peel's  Metnoirt,  by  Stanhope  and 
Gardwell;  also  Lift  by  Guiaot,  and  Speediee 
(i  vols.) ;  Me>noirt  of  John  Charlie  Viteount 
Althorp,  by  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant;  Life 
and  Speeehei  of  ffConnell,  by  hia  son  ;  Ashley, 
Life  of  Lord  Palmeriton;  Torrens,  Life  ef 
Loid  Melbourne;  J.  Morley,  Ltfe  of  Chiden  ; 
Alison,  Sittory  of  Europe  and  CorUinuation ; 
H.  Martineau,  Bitlory  of  the  Peace  ;  Pauli, 
Englitehe  Getchiehte  teit  1815;  Molesworth, 
Bitlory  of  the  Refom  Bill;  Sponcer  Waltmle, 
Bulory  of  England  from  181B ;  Kinghtke, 
Hietory  of  the  Inoation  of  the  Crvnea  ;  Irving, 
Annate  of  our  Time  (from  accession  of  Vic- 
toria) ;  Justin  M'Cartby,  Biitory  of  our  Utcn 
Ttmei;  Bosworth  Smith,  Life  of  Lord  Law- 
renee  ;  O.  Brsjidet,  Life  of  Lord  Beaeont/leld. 

Obniiiai.  Histohibs  or  Enoland  :  Among 
the  best  known  are  those  bv  Rapin,  translated 
bv  N.  Tindal  (1726);  T.  Carte  (1747—65); 
Hume  (1754),  continued  bv  SmoUett  (1768)  ; 
R.  Henry  (1771—93);  Sharon  Turner  (1B14 
—29);  J,  Lingard  (1819-25);  C.  Knight 
(1H62);  J.  R.  Green  (1881). 

Conshtutjonal  Histokies  ;  ,Prof.  Stutha, 
Conttitutional  Bitlory  of  England,  invaluable 
for  the  earlier  and  mediffiviJ  period,  and  the 
Bftoenth  century  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ; 
Gneist,  Englieehe  Vrrwallungereehl,  and  Self- 
Govemmcni  ,  and  hie  Englitehe  Verfateunge- 
getehichte,  the  best  short  constitutionslhiatoiy 
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ol  England.  Hallam's  Ckmititutumal  Sitlery, 
which  begina  with  the  raini  of  Hemy  YU., 
i«  ■peciiuly  oseful  tot  the  sixteanth  and 
MTanteeutb  centuries;  ami  those  by  Sir 
Erskine  May  and  Proleaaor  C.  D.  YoDse,  for 
iho  eighteenth  and  present  centurioi.  '^swell 
LanEinead'e  Cmniitutiimai  Siatoiy  ia  a  useful 
handbook  for  itudents. 

WoaKS  FOK  General  Eefeb£ncb  :  T.  H. 
Burton,  HitlBty  of  Stotland  ;  J.  Mill,  Sitlory 
of  Britiih  India,  -with  Continnation  by  H.  H. 
WiUon;  Wheeler,  Hutory  of  India;  Miui 
StricUand.  J.ira  af  tht  Qattni  of  Etiglami; 
Lord  Campbell,  Liva  of  the  Lord  Chanaliors 
and  Lien  of  the  Lord  CAitf  Jtutitei ;  Hook, 
Lita  of  Che  Arehhithepe  of  Ctntiriury  ;  Fees, 
Livet  of  the  Judfei  of  England  ;  Cobbett  and 
HoweU'«  SlaU  TriaU ;  Willis  Bund,  SeleeUd 
Sltt  Triale  ;  Halliwell,  Ltlleri  of  the  Kingt 
ofSHfland;  EUig'g  Originat  Letten;  Rymer, 
Fmdera  ;  WilkinB,  Omcilia,  partly  superseded 
by  Uaddan  and  8tnbbB,  CoaneiU;  Hadox, 
Hittirry  and  AntiguUiee  of  the  Eiehtquer  ; 
Dnmont,  Corpe  Unieeriel  Diplomatique  du 
Itroil  dee  Gens;  Eden,  Eietory  of  the  FOer; 
BogBTS,  Sittory  of  Frieei ;  Porter,  Frogrtit  of 
4he  Nation;  Macpheisou,  Hitiory  afCowHoeret  ; 
IjBone  LeTi,  Siatory  of  Sriiith  COmmera ; 
JameH,  Naval  Mittory  ;  Bruce,  Hiitory  of  the 
£att  India  Company. 

Ot  moat  ot  thaaboT*  irorki,  uid  manj  othsn. 
■ome  aaDDBt  will  be  fonnd,  tonllisr  wHli  brlaf 
orttdelHiu,  is  tke  ■enand  put  o]  Art  IrtroiitaLiim 
tatlu  »iiti)t  BtAiM\n^etor\i.  brS.  B.audinar 
■d4  J.  B.  Knlimnr.  [For  •uthorida  on 
BootUab,  Itlah.  and  WoUh  hlatorj  ne  Sodt- 
LUni.  IBILUD,  Walh.]  [J.  B.  M.] 

AvMbnrj,  Robebt  of  (rf.  1357), 
re^itrar  of  the  archiepiacopal  court  at 
Canterbury,  wrote  a  Biilorg  of  the  Wondtr- 
fai  Dttde  of  Bdtoard  III.,  extending  from 
Uu  birth  of  Edward  to  the  ^wr  13S6.  It 
giveB  TU  a  abort  detail  of  pablio  events,  with 
tranacripta  of  original  docaments  and  extraots 
from  letters.  It  was  printed  by  Hearoa  in 
1720. 

AvnutollSS,  a  mall  town  in  the  extreme 
west  ot  Normandy^  wae  the  scene  of  Henry 
Tl.'a  reconciliation  with  the  Pope  after  the 
mnrder  of  Becbot.  Here,  on  Ascenirioo  Day, 
117S,  Uie  king  swore  on  the  Gospels  that  be 
had  neither  commanded  nor  desired  the  death 
of  Becket ;  and  that  he  had  not  so  deeply 
grieved  for  the  death  of  bis  own  father  and 
mother.  He  also  agreed  to  abrogate  the 
Constitutions  ef  Clarendon  and  all  bod  cus- 
toms introduced  during  bis  reign ;  to  re- 
inTeet  the  Cborcb  of  Canterbary  in  all  its 
rights  and  possessions  ;  to  pardon  and  restore 
\tt  their  estates  all  who  had  incurred  his  wTHth 
io  Becket's  cause ;  to  maintain  200  knights 
at  his  own  cost  in  the  Holy  I^nd ;  and,  if  the 
P<^  ahoold  reqnire  it,  to  tnabe  4  crusade 
himself  against  the  SaraJcens  in  Spain. 

ArlMbiizTElaotiaii  Cue,  Tub  (1704) 
(or  Uie  case  of  Aahby  v.  White),  prodHoed 


a  violent  collision  between  the  Uonse  of 
Commons  and  the  Lords.  The  vote  of 
a  burgess,  Alatthew  Aahby,  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  returning  officer,  WiUiam 
While.  Ashby  brought  an  action  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  There  a 
nmjority  of  the  judges,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Holt,  decided 
against  him  on  the  ground  that  no  harm 
had  been  done  to  him,  and  that  decisions  on 
the  right  to  vote  belonged  to  the  Commons 
alone.  A^by's  eupporters  thereupon  brought 
the  case  by  writ  m  bttot  before  the  House  of 
Lords.  Here  the  judgment  given  at  the 
Queen's  Bench  was  reversed,  and,  by  this 
important  decision,  franchisee  were  placed 
under  the  common  law.  In  spite  of  the  wise 
advice  of  the  Whig  lawyers,  William  Cowper 
and  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  the  Commons  proceeded 
to  pass  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  (1)  neither 
the  qualification  of  any  elector  nor  the  right 
of  any  person  elected  was  cognisable  else- 
where than  before  the  House  of  Commons ; 
(2)  that  Aahby,  having  in  contempt  of  the 
juriBdictioQ  of  the  House  prosecuted  an  action 
at  common  law  against  William  WMte,  wag 
guilty  of  breath  of  privilege.  The  Lords 
passed  contrary  reaolutiona,  aud  the  qoarrel 
became  so  serious  that  early  in  April 
Queen  Anne  put  an  end  to  the  session. 
Ashby,  however,  sued  out  execution  for  the 
damagea  awarded  him  at  the  County  Aansea 
against  the  retamiDg  officer*  who  had  tefnaed 
to  receive  iiis  vote.  In  addition,  four  other 
burgesses  were  put  forward  to  sue  the  otQcen. 
The  Commons  promptly  committed  the  plain- 
tiffs and  Iheir  attorney  to  Newgate.  The 
prisonera,  after  two  months,  moved  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  for  a  habeas  corpus ;  but 
these  judges,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Holt, 
who  was  for  the  discharge  of  the  prisoners, 
decided  that  the  court  had  no  j  nrisdiction  in 
the  matter.  Itwaadetermined  tobrin({tbia  by 
writ  of  error  before  the  Lords.  The  Commons 
foolishly  voted  an  address  to  the  Queen 
praying  her  not  to  grant  a  writ  of  error. 
Her  reply,  that  the  matter  required  careful 
consideration,  was  looked  on  as  equivalent  to 
a  rofusal.  The  Lords  thereupon  passed 
■some. important  resolutions:  (1) That  neither 
House  of  Parliament  could  arrogate  to 
itself  any  new  privilege ;  (2)  t£at  the 
Commons  had  assumed  an  unwarranted 
legislative  power  by  attributing  the  force 
of  law  to  their  declaration :  (3)  that  they 
had  thereby  subjected  the  rights  of  EngLsb- 
men  Io  the  arbitrary  Totes  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  (4)  that  every  Englishman 
who  is  imprisoned  by  any  authority  what- 
ever, has  an  undoubted  right  to  his  writ  of 
habeas  corpus ;  (fi)  that  for  the  Commons  to 
punish  any  person  for  assisting  a  prisoner  to 
procure  such  a  writ  is  a  breach  of  tJie  statutes 
provided  for  the  liberty  of  the  Hubject; 
(8)  that  a  writ  of  error  was  not  one  of  grace, 
but  of  right,  and  onght  not  to  be  denied  to 
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the  tubject  when  dulj  applied  for.  A  &irlj 
amicable  conference  between  the  two  Houae* 
prodnced  no  result,  wi  neither  side  would  giva 
way.  The  Queen,  therefore,  prors^ued 
Parliament  (March  14th],  thus  leaving  a 
gveat  confititutional  qaeation  wholly  un- 
decided. Hallam  thinks  that  "the  Houae 
of  Commons  had  an  andoubted  right  of 
determining  all  disputed  returns  to  the  writ 
o(  election,  and  consequently  of  Judging  upon 
the  right  of  every  vote.  But  as  the  House 
could  not  pretend  that  it  had  given  this  right, 
or  that  it  was  not,  lilie  any  other  franchise, 
vested  in  the  possessor  by  a  legal  title,  no 
protest  or  analof^y  ceuld  be  set  up  for  denying 
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AylBSfbrd,  in  Kent,  is  generally  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  place  where,  in  456,  Horea 
fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Britons.  Near 
this  ie  Kit's  Ooty  House,  a  cromlech  said 
to  have  been  erected  to  Catigern,  one  of  the 
British  commanders,  who  was  alain  in  this 
battle. 

i^Imer,  John  (b.  1G21,  d.  1594),  the  tntor 
of  Lady  June  Orey,  was  one  of  the  most 
teolous  reformers  of  Edward  VI, 's  reign.  In 
1676  he  was  made  Bishop  of  London  by 
Qneen  Elizabeth,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  hit  Eeal  against  the  ruritans.  He  pub- 
liriied  an  Answer  to  Knox's  celebrated  Bltul 
b/  tit  Trumpit  againtt  Monttrout  Sigiment 
of  Womtn;  but  having  offended  the  qnem 
by  preaching  against  dress,  she  requited 
him  by  vowing  that,  "If  he  held  more 
discourse  on  such  matters,  she  would  St  hint 
for  heaven ;  but  he  should  walk  thithei  with- 
out a  staff,  and  leave  his  mantle  behind  him." 

AySCOUgh,  or  Ayflcnv,  Slu  CtKOnaR 
{d.  1673?},  was  the  son  of  a  Lincolnshire 
gentieman.  He  entered  the  naval  service  at 
an  early  age,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  I. 
In  I64B,  when  the  fleet  revolted  to  Prince 
Rupert,  Ayscoiigh  secured  the  Lion  for  the 
Parliament.  He  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  which  had  to  watch  the 
coasts  oF  Ireland,  and  in  16ol  to  reduce  the 
Scilly  Islands.  In  16o2  he  took  Barbadoes 
foe  the  Parliament.  He  waa  engaged,  in 
company  with  Blake,  in  the  desperate  uival 
battles  against  the  Dutch  in  \&b'l ;  but  he 
was  so  much  annoyed  at  Blake's  retreat  be- 
fore Tromp,  after  the  action  of  Nov.  29  in 
that  year,  that  he  laid  dawn  his  command, 
and  remained  in  retiroment  during  the  re- 
mainder ot  the  Commonwealth.  In  1665,  on 
the  renewal  of  war  with  the  Dutch,  he  waa 
made  Heor-Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  bore  a 
principal  share  in  the  great  victory  obtained 
over  "^omp  and  Ruyter  on  Jnne  3.    In  the 


great  four-days'  battle  ot  the  following  jresr, 
Ayscough  beluved  with  dittingaisbed  Imivery ; 
but  his  ship  rau  npon  a  sand-bunk,  and  hs 
was  forced  to  smrender.  The  Dutch  were 
so  elated  at  the  possession  of  this  foimidable 
antagonist,  that  Uiey  exhibited  him  in  triumph 
in  seventl  of  their  towns.  He  was  afterwards 
confined  for  some  time  in  the  Castle  of  Lieve- 
stein.  He  was  suboequendy  released,  and 
allowed  to  return  to  England ;  but  ho  took 
no  further  part  in  public  affairs. 

Btoam/ptiit  Britamioa;  ChKmoct  Brwraphia 

AMoram,  EipEDirtoHs  to  ths,  took 
place  (IJ  in  1572,  when  Sir  John  Hawking 
with  twenty  ships,  sailed  to  lie  in  wait  for 
the  Mexican  gold  fleet.  (2)  In  July,  1687, 
when  Sir  Fmnois  Drake  look  the  Spanish 
treasure-ship  Sam  FtUp*,  doing  so  much  to 
damago  the  Spanish  prestige,  and  to  inspirit 
the  disheartened  ministers  of  Elimbeth,  that 
the  expedition  is  said  to  have  been  "worth  at 
the  moment  to  Protestant  England  moie  than 
a  general  engagement  fought  and  won." 
(3)  In  1S97,  when  a  fleet  was  sent  out  under 
the  Earl  of  Esaei,  Sir  Walter  Kaleig^ 
and  Lord  Thomas  Howard  to  capture  the 
tjpanish  vessels  returning  from  the  Indies. 
Raleigh,  having  arrived  ^t,  look  the  Island 
cd  Fayal  without  waiting  for  Essex,  and  a 
serious  qnarrel  arose  between  the  two  ad- 
mirals.  Euex  subsequently  took  flores  and 
Giacioaa,  but  from  his  bad  management 
allowed  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  to  escape, 
taking  three  only.  On  the  return  of  the 
expedition  to  England,  Essex  wm  severely 
blamed  for  its  fiulure. 


Babliifftoii's  Conspiracy  (IGSB)  origi- 
nated with  Ballard,  a  Jesuit,  and  "a  young 
man  of  family  and  fortune  "  named  Anthony 
Babington,  of  Dethiijc.  Three  elements  may 
be  traced  in  this  conspiracy :  the  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Papacy ;  English  Catholics 
whom  zeal  and  harsh  treatment  hod  driven 
to  desperation ;  and  lastly,  the  paid  agenta 
of  Walsingham.  Babington — who,  whilst  n 
page  at  Sheffleld,  had  been  fascinated  by  ths 
charms  of  the  Queen  of  Scots — was  easily 
persuaded  by  Ballard,  after  the  letter's  tour 
through  England  in  1586,  to  enter  into  a 
scheme  by  which  Elizabeth  was  to  bo  assassi- 
nated, and  the  country  then  miaed  tor  Mary, 
The  coni^iratora,  who  numbered  severiil 
giintlemen  oi  position,  chose  six  of  their 
number  to  commit  the  crime  —  namely. 
Savage,  Salisbury,  Abington,  Tilney,  Bam- 
well,  and  Tichboume— and  felt  confident  ot 
succesH,  ignorant  of  the  &ict  that,  through  the 
elaboTibte  system  of  espionage  established  1>y 
Burleigh   and  Walsingham,  agents  of    the 
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Qoeen  of  Soots,  Babingtoa  revealed  the 
whols  plot  ta  her  in  a  letter,  which,  like  all 
hi*  ollma,  pawed  Ihroogh  Walsingham's 
hands :  and  her  teply,  enoaaTOging  the 
,  I,  and  urging  them  to  ienmediate 

on,  ultimately  aealed  her  fate.  Proof 
uumt  haTin^  been  DbtBined.  Ballard  was 
amaled  Aug.  4,  16BS,  and  Uabington,  irith 
foot  otiten,  iraa  (Kptured  ten  days  after  in  a 
twrn  at  Harrow,  whilat  the  papera  of  Mary 
Stnait  vere  Beiied  during  her  temporary 
BbteoM  from  her  room  on  a  hunting 
party.  On  Sept.  13th  the  conspiraton 
w«re  tried  by  a  Hpedal  Commisdoii  at  Wesl- 
miiuter,  and  fourteen  were  executed  at  Ty- 
bam  on  the  SOth  and  21st  of  the  aame  month. 
Ijngard  regards  the  plot  as  in  vary  great 
•aeasnre  set  on  foot  by  Walsingham't 
niiea ; — "There  was  mnch  in  the  fate  of 
tneee  young  men  to  claim  sympathy'. 
^obably  hod  it  not  been  for  the  perttdtoua 
._  — I.J  ^j  Moi^tan  and  Walain^han-  -' 
who  sODKht  to  revenge  himar 
I,  and  of  Walsingham,  who 
t  whose  blood  he  shed  provided  he 
•bed  that  of  Uarv  Stuart — none  of  them 
wonld  have  even  uiought  of  the  offence  for 
which  they  Bofiered."  On  the  other  hand. 
Ur.  Froude  nys :— "  It  is  false,  absolutely  and 
ntterly,  that  the  plot  was  set  on  foot  by 
agents  of  Walsingbam  to  tempt  her  to  join  it 
m  her  desperation  and  then  to  destroy  her." 
GuDdo),  Btin  ^  te.  £titii»<Uii  Iilngud, 
SM.^ni«.;  Fnmda^Eijl.(i/'£itf. 

BloTlolOT.  or  Eniqrt  BichHiOH  (baeht- 
ImriMi,  baeeatmrmt),  was  A  aimple  knight,  one 
who  had  received  knighthood,  hut  had  ob- 
tained DO  further  honour,  such  as  that  of 
benng  made  baronet  or  Knight  of  the  Bath. 
The  word  was  also  used  to  denote  a  squire, 
or  armonr-beai«r  not  of  the  degree  o(  knight, 
"baehalarii  annorum  nuncupati,"  says  Spel- 
naiiT  '^  ut  sio  innotescerent,  a  littarariun 
hachalaHis."  A  knight  was  required  to  have 
tm  of  tbeae  before  he  could  be  made  a 
baronet.  "  Bacbeleria"  is  also  occasionally 
naed  to  draignnte  apparentl}^  the  whole 
gentry,  or  the  whole  body  of  military  tenants 
below  the  degm  of  baron.  Thus  the  "  com- 
mnnitaa  bai'heleris  totius  Angliee"  {Annal. 
Burton.,  p.  i7t],  in  isas,  complains  to  Prince 
Edward  of  the  condnct  of  the  barons. 

]lattbawPaiis.p.7fSi  Btabbi,  Ci><ii'.Hl>l.,if. 
Sr  -,  fiHlmui,  GIoaariiiB.    The  dfiiTit' '  ■*— 
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smoant  from  £13  lOe.  to  Is., 
0  the  taipayer's  statni.  It  was 
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were  subjecied  to  a  higher  tax  than  thoae  of 
other  persons.  In  Mr.  Pitt's  ^«dueted 
Income  Tax,  in  1799,  the  rute  was  higher  for 
bachelors  than  for  married  men. 

Back  Lbhw  Fftrliuuent  was  the 
name  given  to  an  assembly  of  Calholio 
delegates  from  all  Ireland,  which  met  in 
Dublin  in  Dec.,  17B2.  They  drew  up  a 
petition  professing  lo}'alty  and  demaniUng 
the  ftanchise.  The  hisbops  signed  it  for  the 
clergy,  and  the  delegates  for  the  laity.  Five 
gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Byrne  and 
Keogh,  went  over  to  present  it.  Duodas  pre- 
sented them,  and  they  were  assured  that 
their  wishes  would  be  considered. 


BUKUI,  Sia  Nicholas  (».  IGIO,  d.  1GT9),  was 
born  at  Cbielehurst  and  educated  for  the  law. 
obtaining  in  1S37  the  office  of  Solicitor  to  the 
Court  cf  Augmentations.  During  the  reign 
of  Mary,  Sir  Nioholaa,  like  many  others,  con- 
formed to  the  Catholic  religion,  although  he 
had  been,  under  Edward  VI.,  an  active 
supporter  of  the  Reformation.  Having 
manied  a  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke, 
he  became  CecJl's  brother-in-law,  and  by  the 
latter's  recommendation  obtained  the  post  of 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Qreat  Seal  on  the  acceeaion 
of  Eliiabeth.  He  apeedily  won  the  confidence 
of  the  queen,  and  became  famous  for  his 
decisions  in  equity.  In  IGSl  he  did  his 
beet  to  bring  about  an  alliance  with  the 
Huguenot  leaden  in  France,  and  sobee- 
quently  strongly  supported  the  n 
Uie  queen,  irhose  favour  he  lost  for  a 
in  1564,  owing  to  his  having  participated 
in  the  publication  of  John  Hales's  book 
on  the  succession.  The  Ijord  Keeper  was 
for  this  offence  struck  off  the  roll  of  Privy 
Cooncillors,  at  the  inetsnce  of  his  enemy, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  "  strictly  enjoined 
to  meddle  with  no  bnsincsa  whatever  except 
that  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.''  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  he  recovered  his  position 
at  court.  In  1G6B  he  was  one  of  the  oom- 
missionera  to  inquire  into  the  guilt  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  in  the  matter  of  tiie  Damley 
murder,  and  be  superintended  the  trial  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1S72,  although 
he  took  no  active  part  in  it.  Lord  Keeper 
Bucon  had  a  great  influence  ov^-  his  brother- 
in-law  Cecil,  and  is  said  to  have  framed 
the  Acts  aimed  at  the  Queen  of  Scots  and 
her  supporters.  He  died  Feb,  20,  1579, 
having  hold  his  office  for  twenty  years.  His 
■on  asys  of  him:  — "He  was  a  plain  man. 
direct  and  constant,  without  all  finesse  aud 
doubleneese,"  whilst  a  contoinparary  describes 
him  as  "  a  man  of  greate  dihgence  and  ability 
in  his  place,  whose  goodnesse  preserved  his 
greatnesa  from  auspicioo,  envye,  and  hate." 
Cumim.  Etim  of  Ort.  Eli:abttk!  Buroat.  B<c 
tory  of  Ilx  BtfoniKlioR :  Cuspball.  Um  «/  1^ 
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Baoon,  Boobk  (i.  12U,d.  1294  f^,  atadied 
at  Oxford  and  Paris,  and  took  orden  as  a 
Frandscan  friar.  Hie  profioiency  in  natural 
science  exposed  him  to  very  severe  treatment 
oa  the  part  of  bis  Buperion.  Aocused  of  deal- 
ing in  magic,  he  was  prevented  trom  lecturing 
at  Oxford,  and  ordered  to  go  to  Faria,  where 
he  remained  several  years.  Clamant  IV.,  in 
I2fl6,  intereated  hiuueir  in  Bacon,  induced 
him  to  publish  his  works,  and  procured  his 
release  and  rotum  to  Oxford.  In  1271,  in  the 
CoBipsiuIiufn  Sludii  Philaiophut,  he  made  a 
violent  attack  on  the  monks  and  clergy.  In 
127S  he  Vila  again  imprisaned,  and  remained 
in  confinement  for  fourteen  yeaia.  As  a 
philosopher  and  man  of  science,  Roger  Bacon 
ia  a  personage  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
history  of  madifaval  thought. 

BMOn'i  chiaf   nark   ii  the   Opu   KiOlH.    (U 
Bnc7(TlQp»dia    flurrfif  of  exlfltins    knowledge, 
■■■■--■     jn  comp&rad  witJi  tiiB  gremii  work 
un«uke.    It  is  printed  b;  Jabb, 
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Badajoa  was  the  scene  of  the  fiercest 
struggleainthe  Peninsular  War.  Originallyin 
the  lunds  of  the  Spaniards,  it  was  surrendered, 
by  the  treachery  of  its  commander,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1811,  to  the  French;  and  on  the  6tli 
of  May  faUowing  the  first  English  siego  vras 
begun.  Owing  to  false  information  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  French  army,  the  siege 
was  raised,  after  the  operations  had  been 
carried  on  for  a  week;  but.  when  the  battles 
of  Fuuntes  d'Onoro  and  Albnera  had  checked 
the  armies  of  Massena  and  Soalt,  Wellington 
began  his  preparotione  for  the  second  siege. 
Circumstances,  however,  prevented  him  from 
taking  as  much  time  as  he  really  required  for 
the  sifge;  and  after  tico  desperate  assaults 
on  Ban  Cbristoval,  an  oatlyiog  fort,  in  June, 
the  siege  was  again  raised.  But  in  the  next 
ymr  the  two  pre^-i□UB  failures  were  avenged. 
The  place  was  very  atrongly  fortified.  On 
the  north  it  was  washed  by  the  Guadiana, 
with  two  outlying  forts  thrown  across  the 
river,  one  of  vhich  defended  the  only  bridge. 
At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  town,  the 
Ooadiona  is  joined  by  the  Rivillas.  On  the 
south-east  beyond  the  HivillBB  an  isolated  hill 
was  occupied  by  a  strong  fort,  called  the 
Picurina.  Within  the  walla,  the  town  was 
defended  by  four  chief  fortresses,  the  castle  at 
the  north-east  corner,  the  Trinidad  bestion 
at  the  east  extremity,  with  that  of  St.  Haria 
close  to  it  on  the  west  side,  and  at  the  extreme 
north-west  comer,  by  the  castle  of  St.  Vin- 
cente.  Wellington's  works  were  begun  on 
the  17th  of  March,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
25th  the  Picurina  was  assaulted  and  taken 
after  a  desperate  conflict.  On  the  Sth  April 
the  assault   was  made.     Picton  crossed  the 


HivillM  and  attacked  the  castle  on  the 
right,  while  Major  Wilson  itcrmed  the 
smaller  fortress  of  San  Roqne  ;  Colville  and 
Barnard  assaulted  the  breaches;  Leith  was 
to  make  a  feint  againet  Pardaleras,  while 
Walker  made  the  real  attack  st  St.  Vincente. 
The  troops  at  the  breaches  displaced  the 
most  und.iUDted  courage  and  resolution,  but 
the  terrible  defences  devised  hy  Philippoa, 
and  the  stern  resistance  of  the  defender. 
baCBed  all  their  efiori^.  In  two  hours  2.000 
men  had  fallen  without  result;  and  Wel- 
lington sent  orders  to  the  party  to  retire  and 
re-fonn.  Meanwhile  Walker's  parly  had  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  an  entrance  through  an 
empty  embrasure  into  St.  Vincente.  By 
sheer  hard  fighting  they  carried  bastion  after 
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s  panic,  and  they  were  temporarily  driren 
bsick.  They  soon  recovered,  however,  and 
■weeping  everything  before  them  took  those 
who  n-ere  defending  the  breaches  in  the  rear, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  town.  This  was  the  most 
bloody  of  all  the  struggles  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  and  the  lingliah  lost  £,000  men  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

Nipitir,  Put.  WnT.i  CUnloa,  Pm.  War. 
Badby,  Thomas  {d.  1410],  was  a  tailor  or 
blacksmith  of  Worcealershire,  and  the  first 
person  eiecuted  under  the  statute  De  Sxrttito 
Combtirtndo,  for  denying  the  Heal  Presence. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  present  at  his 
execution,  made  a  vain  attempt  to  save  him 
by  inducing  him  to  recant.  But  Badby 
remained  firm  to  his  convictions,  notwith- 
standing the  entreaties  and  promisee  of  the 

Walringbain.  BM.  Aj^l. ;  Foie,  Marttn. 
BadgMti  BoTAL,  are  distinguished  alike 
from  crests  and  coats  of  arms.    They  wer« 
helmpts,  banners,  or 
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ildiers,  retainers,  and  attendants.  William 
II. 's  badge  ia  said  to  have  been  an  eagle 
gazing  at  the  sun;  that  of  Stephen  was  an 
ostrich  plume.  Henry  II.  uaed  the  badge  of 
his  house,  the  planta  genista,  or  broom  plant, 
besides  the  tarbuncle  and  a  sword  with  an 
olive  branch.  Richard  I.  had  a  variety  of 
badges :  a  star  issuing  from  between  the 
horns  of  a  orescent ;  a  mailed  arm  holding  B 
broken  lance ;  and  a  smi  on  two  anchors. 
John  seems  to  have  adopted  the  flrst  of  these 
as  his  special  badge,  and  Henry  III.  used 
the  same  device.  The  badge  ascribed  to 
Edward  I.  is  "  a  rose  or,  stalked  proper," 
while  Edward  II.,  in  token  of  his  descent 
from  the  kings  of  Cuatile,  used  a  castle. 
Edward  HI.'s  badges  were  very  numerous; 
amongst  them  were  rays  descending  from  a 
cloud,  the  stump  of  a  tree,  a  falcon,  an 
ostrich  feather,  and  a  eword  erect.  Eichard 
I[.  likewise  had  a  variety  of  badges,  such  as 
the  sun  in  its  spUndour,  the  iun  behind  a 
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cloud,  and  a  wliita  hart.  By  Henry  IV. 
nnmerout  IwdgM  and  devic«a  were  employed, 
such  aa  an  eagle  display!^  a  (oi'b  tail,  a 
piukther  crowni-d,  and  a  ofBcent.  Henry  V. 
ban  an  antelope,  a  swan,  and  a  beacon. 
Hanry  VI.  also  used  the  aotelope,  as  well  aa 
the  fekther.  The  LaQctutrian  party,  how- 
aver,  adopted  the  red  rose  aa  their  emblein, 
in  oppeation  t«  the  white  rose  of  the 
YorluiU.  Edward  IV.  had  nuioerouB 
badges,  auch  aa  a  black  bull,  e.  white  wolf, 
And  a  fetterlocli ;  but  the  most  famous  badge 
of  the  Bouse  of  York  waa  the  sun  in  its 
nilendour,  to  which  Shakespeare  alludes  at 
tbe  beginidng  of  "Richaid  III."    This  king's 

CJiar  badge  was  a  falton  with  a  woman's 
,  holding  a  white  rose.  In  memory  of 
the  finding  of  the  ciown  in  a  hawthorn 
bosh  at  Boaworth  Field,  Henry  VII.  adopted 
m  crowned  hawthorn  buah  as  bis  badge, 
besides  which  he  used  the  red  dmgon  of 
Wales  and  a  white  greyhound,  which  laat 
was  also  used  by  Henry  VIH.  Edward  VI. 
bore  the  sun  in  splendour.  The  general  badge 
of  the  House  of  Tudor  was  a  rose,  which 
Queen  Mary  frequently  used,  bewdes  Uie 
liomegianBta  and  a  aheaf  of  arrows.  Elisabeth 
alao  used  the  TMe,  as  well  aa  the  falcon,  and 
James  I.  the  rose  and  the  thistle.  Since  this 
lime  royal  badges  have  not  been  nsed,  bat 
the  rose  has  come  to  be  conaidered  tbe  emblem 
of  Engbuid,  the  thistle  el  Scotland,  the  aham- 
lock  of  Ireland,  and  the  harp  of  Walea. 

Thflllll.  HouHT  (Hons  BadonicuB),  is  the 
name  of  the  place  where  King  Arthar  is  aaid 
to  have  defeated  the  Saions  in  fi20.  Its 
poaitian  ia  nnknown  ;  one  school  of  historians 
identify  it  with  some  place  in  the  south  of 
ELngland,  as  Badbury,  in  Dorsetshire;  an- 
other with  towns  in  the  district  between  the 
Forth  and  Qyde,  aa  Borden  Hill,  near  Lin- 
lithgow.    [Abtucb.] 

Bagsntond'a  Soil  was  the  valuation  by 
Bocamnnd  de  Vied,  the  Papal  Commisaioiier, 
in  1275,  of  all  beneflcpa  in  Scotland,  a  tenth 
of  the  rerenues  of  which  were  to  be  devoted 
to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  I^and.  This  mil 
waa  tbe  bass  on  which  ecclesiastical  taxation 
■n  Scotland  rested  down  to  the  time  of  the 

TiBTliiiiai.  Thi  (or  Lccatos),  consist  of 
a  number  of  small  islands  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  lying  to  'the  north-eaat  of 
Cuba-  The  principal  isLuida  are  New  Prot'i- 
deuoe  (in  whichiSBitunW  Nassau,  the  capital], 
St.  Salvador  (the  Srst  land  aighted  by  Colum- 
boa  on  his  voyage  in  H9S),  Qreat  Bahama, 
Long  Island,  and  Eleuthera.  Although  the 
Bahamas  wore  discovereol  by  Colnmbos  in  1492, 
DO  attempt  waa  made  to  colonise  them  until 
1629,  when  an  English  settlement  was  planted 
in  New  Providence.  In  1641  the  English 
■era  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  bnt  re- 
tDmed  again  in  1666,  and  held  the  islands 
until  they  were  compelled  to  retire  by  a  com- 


bined French  and  Spaniab  att&ck  in  1703. 
For  some  years  after  this  the  Bahamas  were 
chiefly  reaorted  to  by  buccaneers,  who  were, 
however,  extirpated  in  1718  by  Captain 
Kogers.  In  1781  the  islands  were  taken  by 
a  Spanish  force,  but  were  recaptured  by 
Colonel  Devereux,  and  Bnolly  given  op  to 
England  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  I7S3. 
The  government,  which  is  representative, 
is  venlod  in  a  Governor,  an  Executive 
Coandl  of  nine  members,  a  Legislative 
Council  of  nine,  and  a  Representative 
Aaaembly  of  twenty-eight  membera,  which 
meets  at  Nassau,  and  which  is  elected  by 
the  people  of  eleven  different  islands. 

B.  Edwards,  EM.  of  tht  Wut  Iniitt ,-    B.  K. 

HaRJn,  Hut,   of  (h<  CkIowu;  Bir  E.  Creaar, 

Bniannic  ftnpirj. 

Bkil  (Ft.  baiUer,  to  hand  over,  deliver ; 
or  Lat.  bajuiare,  to  take  up  a  burden]  is  used 
in  English  common  law  to  denote  the  freeing 
of  accused  pcisana  from  imprisonment,  on 
security  being  accepted  that  they  will  appear 
to  stand  tht'ir  trial.  Mainpria  has  mudi  the 
same  meaning  aa  bail,  and  the  two  terms  ai« 
used  almost  promiscuously  in  tbe  old  law 
books.  By  the  common  law  all  offencea  were 
bailable  except  murder.  By  the  Statute  of 
'Westminster,  1276,  the  power  of  granting 
bail  in  cases  of  felony  and  treason  was 
taken  away.  Commm  Sail  or  Sail  biUw 
waa  often  required  for  the  release  of  persons 
charged  with  trifling  offences;  but  the  bail 
was  entered  in  tbe  names  of  John  Doe  and 
Uichaid  Rob,  and  was  therefore  merely 
formaL  This  was  abolished  by  2  WilL  IV., 
c.  3B.  By  7  Geo.  JV,  c.  64,  Justices  of  the 
peace  might  release  persons  charged  with 
felony  if  the  evidence  were  not  such  as  to 
raise  a  strong  preoimption  of  their  guilt. 
The  modem  practice  ia  regulated  by  the  Act 
Ifi  and  16  Vict.,  c.  76. 

Bailiff,  a  word  cognate  with  Fr.  bailli, 

from  Old  Fr.  hailler,  to  carry  or  govern,  and 
Low  lAt.  ballivat,  or  biyutui,  a  governor,  ia  a 
peiaon  who  is  entrusted  with  power  of  super- 
intendence by  a  superior.  The  term  was  in 
common  use  among  tbe  Normans  both  in 
pWce  and  in  Sicily,  and  accordingly,  after 
the  Conquest,  we  find  it  applied  IooboIt  to 
many  officials ;  tluis  the  sheriff  was  called  the 
king's  bailiff,  and  the  district  over  which  hjs 
junadiction  extended  was  called  his  baili- 
wick ;  so  too  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief 
forester  in  Henry  L's  charter:  the  keeper  of 
Dover  Coatle  was  also  called  bailiS,  and  later 
(ID  the  word  is  ined  of  tieeiivt  functionaries. 
The  burgeesea  of  Colchester  could  elect  bailiffs 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  und^  Henry 
III.,  when  tbe  ri^ht  of  choosiiig  their  major 
was  taken  awav  from  the  Londoners,  they  were 
allowed  to  elect  bailiffs  ioatead.  Gradually  the 
word  became  attached  to  deflnite  offices:  (I) 
The pntidiiig  magiitraUof  a  tiHcn,y>\t>aanmM 
the  functions  of  the  English  itevt,  called  in 
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t)  Uttraa  pfrl-reevt,  whow  Latia  title 
prtpaiilut  waa  applied  to  him — Tith  thia 
essential  difference,  that  the  refve  before  tbe 
CaiiquGst  migbt  be,  and  in  the  old  free  towns 
frequently  was,  chosen  by  the  citizens,  while 
the  Namum  bailiff  waa  almost  invariably 
appointed  by  the  lord — *.y.,  the  bailiff  of 
Beverley  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Hia 
duties  wars  to  presarve  the  king's  peace,  and 
to  preside  over  the  chief  conrt  of  the  town. 
Thus  in  Leicester  the  bailiff  was  the  con- 
stituting officer  of  the  portmanmote  until  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in 
Beverley  the  archbishop's  bailiffs  held  the 
court  in  his  name  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  By  tbe  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
however,  the  major  had  supplaoted  the 
bailiff  nearly  everywhere;  the  aammonasa  of 
borough  members  to  a  national  council  are 
addrened  to  the  mayon  of  the  towns  mora 
frequently  than  to  the  bailiffs,  and  in  case* 
where  both  are  mentioned  the  mayor  is  placed 
first.  Later  on,  the  citisens  of  Foole.in  1371, 
were  allowed  to  call  their  chief  magiatrato 
mayvr  instead  of  pnpotUiu.  Nevertheless, 
the  idea  of  tbe  bailiff  being  a  great  town 
official  still  lingered  on,  and  the  inqt ' 
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nature  in  the  corporate  towns.  [Ribvb.] 
(2)  Tht  bailip  of  tht  lihirtf  and  the 
manor,  and  closely  connected  with  them  the 
bailifft  af  the  royai  thnumt,  wore  officials  of 
higher  position  than  those  of  the  towns.  It 
may  be  conjeatured  that  the  latter  are  the 
ialliti  Bui  mentioned  in  Magna  Charta  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  aheriffi^  and  tbsy 
are  mentioned  as  officers  of  importance  in 
Henry  Il.'s  Inquest  of  Sheriffs.  Before  the 
Conquest  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Courts  of 
the  Liberties,  which  were  jarisdictions  exempt 
from  that  of  the  hundred,  and  of  lands  held 
in  sac  and  soc,  which  corresponded  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  Norman  manor-system, 
was  the  reeve,  whose  subordinate  was  the 
tydel,  or  beadle.  The  bailiffs  of  the  liberty  or 
honour  and  of  the  manor,  represented  their 
lords  in  the  court-baron,  or  anciunt  uasembly, 
of  the  township  where  by-laws  were  made, 
in  the  enitrf  ciiitomary,  where  the  business  of 
villanaire  was  transacted,  and  in  the  eoart  letl, 
which  had  criminal  jurisdiction ;  in  the  great 
baronial  h"noura,  wfioea  system  corresponded 
to  that  of  the  shire,  the  bailiff  attended  the 
thtrift  toam  or  court  for  the  view  of  frank- 
pledge. On  a  liberty  the  lord  and  the  bailiff, 
aa  hia  lord's  reprosentatii-e,  were  the  only  per- 
sons who  could  eiecuto  the  kinir'a  writ  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  sheriff  until  the  Statute  of 
Westminster  the  second  (]29fi),  when  it  was 
provided  thiit  if  the  bailiff  noglectad  to 
execute  a  writ  within  the  lihertv,  a  writ, 
with  a  clauBA  of  non  omiitat,  should  bo  issued 
authorising  the  sheriff  himiielf  to  enter  the 
liberty  and  execute  the  writ.  During  the 
reigns  of  the  Edwards,  and  subsequently,  the 


poirar  of  these  bailiffs  was  narrowly  watiJieil ; 
they  were  to  be  Bwom  to  make  dutreaa,  and 
purkished  for  malicioua  distrefls  by  fine  and 
treble  damage;  to  trulv  impanel  jurors,  and 
to  make  returns  by  indenture  between  them 
and  the  sheriffs.  They  could  not  arrest  with- 
out order  of  the  sheriif.  The  exclusive  joris- 
dictions  of  the  liberties  still  exist  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  in  \'6U  the  power  of 
the  bailiffs  was  regulated  by  placing  their 
appointment  in  the  hands  of  tbe  judge  of  the 
courts,  i.t.,  the  county-clerk  or  under-sheriff 
beforewhom  they  arGheld,and  subjecting  them 
to  severe  penalties  tor  misdemeanour.  With 
the  decay  of  feudalism  the  bailiff  of  the  manor 
became  an  nnimportant  functienary  who 
looked  after  hia  lord's  interests  in  the  matter  of 
ooUePting  rents,  surveying  improvements,  to. 
(3)  The  bailiff  of  tht  hundred  presided,  after 
the  Conquest,  in  the  tmsller  court  of  the 
hundred,  the  chief  business  of  which  was  to 
settle  disputes  about  small  debts.  He  repre- 
sented the  king's  interest,  and  was  probably 
the  same  as  the  ^er^o,  or  reeve  of  the  hundred, 
of  the  laws  of  Edw.rd  the  Elder  and  Ethel- 
red.  He  was  supposed  to  execute  all  pro- 
cess directed  to  the  sheiifi,  to  collect  the 
king's  fines  and  fee-farm  rents,  and  to  attend 
the  j  odgas  of  assise  and  gaol-delivory.  From 
Bracton  we  learn  that  another  of  hia  duties 
was  to  select  four  knights  of  the  hundred,  who 
were  in  turn  to  choose  the  jorj-  of  inquisition. 
These  jurisdictions  of  the  hundreds  fell,  under 
the  Norman  kings,  into  the  hands  of  groat 
landowners,  in  which  cue  the  bailiff  was 
appointed  bj  the  lord,  and  presided  in  the 
manorial  courts  as  well  aa  the  hnndred- 
court  The  fanctions  of  tbe  bailiff  of  the 
hundred  were,  therefore,  gradually  absorbed 
by  the  bailiff  of  the  manor  on  the  one  ade, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  improved,  machinery 
of  the  county  courts,  which,  in  the  days  of 
Henry  III.,  began  to  obtain  in  England. 
These  functions  were  also,  to  a.  certain  extent, 
represented  in  later  times  by  (4)  the  thrriJT' 
bailiff,  who  is,  however,  mentioned  as  early  as 
1 1 70  in  HenrV  H.'s  Inquest  of  Sheriffs.  lliD 
office  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  constitutional 
importance;  bailifTs  executed  writs  and  mado 
arrests  within  the  sheriff's  bailiwick,  and  they 
were  usiiully  bound,  in  an  obligation  to  tha 
sheriff,  for  the  due  execution  of  their  officee, 
whence  they  were  called  bound  haitifi  (vol- 
gacly  corrupted  into  btm  bailiffi).  Spteiat 
bailifk  may  also  be  nominated  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  suitor  in  a  case,  and  approved 
hy  the  sheriff,  for  a  partirnUr  occasion.  Their 
persons  were  protected,  and  severe  penaltiea 
laid  on  them  for  misdemeanour  by  the 
Inferior  Courts  Act  (1B44). 

HercuM'her  and  B'epbens.  HM.  n/  BnvnahB 
....     u... .■.._..    /, .;„..    =..,b(„_ i 
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Ikitw^n,  Blfifft, 
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daaa  JDriadictioo,  or  tlie  liberty  or  tnuichise 
of  aoinB  lord,  "  who  ba*  an  exclusive  Buthor- 
tty  within  iti  limits  touct  aa  the  aherill  doM 
in  tha  county.' '     [Bailiff.] 

Baillia,  Bobbht  (i.  1609,  d.  1662),  minister 
of  Kilwinning,  wu  one  of  ths  leaden  of  the 
Coveniuiten,  and  a  volumtnoua  writer.  He 
WW  one  of  Ihe  AsHmbly  of  DiviDca  at  West- 
minater,  and  in  Marob,  1649, 
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Bnird,  Sm  David  lb.  \15S,d.  \92»).  entered 
the  Rrmyui  1772,  and  in  1^76  obtained  h  com- 
pany in  a  neir  regiment,  raised  W  Lord  Mac- 
leocC  and  destined  for  India.  He  arrived  at 
Undias  in  Jan.,  1780,  and  shortly  afterwards 
bad  active  employment  made  for  him  by  the 
irruption  of  Hyder  Ali  into  the  Camatic, 
While  proceeding  with  his  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Baillie,  to  join  Ijir  Hector  Monroe,  he 
tell  into  an  ambuscade  wbich  had  been  set  for 
the  detachment.  Baird,  wounded  in  four 
pbcea,  remained  a  prisoner  till  he  was  released 
in  July,  I78«.  In  1789  he  went  on  leave  to 
England,  but  returned  two  ^eaie  later  as 
hHitenant-calonel  ot  his  regiment.  After 
this  he  waa  continually  employed  in  some 
active  •enice  in  India,  being  present  at  the 
liege  of  Pondicherry  in  1793,  and  leading  the 
ctonning*  party  at  Scrinoapatam  in  17S9, 
In  1800  he  waa  appointed  to  command  the 
o  Egypt,  where  he  acted 


...  '  Eng- 

I  1803,  and  two  yeaia  later  wna  des- 
patched to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he 
r?dDGed  and  formed  into  a  colony.  On  his 
retam  to  Kogland  In  1B07,  he  was  sent  under 
Lord  Cathtart  to  Denmark,  and  wua  tirice 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen.  He 
hHd  no  aooner  returned  from  that  expedition 
than  he  wua  despatched  wilb  10,000  troops  to 
reinfomi  Sir  John  Bloore.  Having  effected 
*  junctiDn,  Sir  David  shared  in  all  the  hard- 
ship! of  the  dreadful  retreat,  and  finally 
ti'iidered  excellent  aervire  aa  second  in  com- 
mand at  Corunna,  where  be  lost  his  left  arm. 
Cbambsn,   Kot.  Diet,  of  Sailnun;   Napier, 

BajOO  lUdifT  the  son  of  Ragoha,  became, 
on  the  death  of  M»dbao  Itao  II.  in  1798, 
the  natural  heir  to  the  office  of  Peishwa. 
Un  aecading  to  oSice,  Lord  Wellesley  made 
it  hia  great  object  to  conclude  a  subadiary 
alliiince  with  Bajee  Rao.  The  march  of 
Holkar  on  Poonah  (1801)  so  alarmed  the 
PelahwB  that  he  began  to  treat,  while  the 
total  defeat  of  hia  own  and  Scindiah's  troops 
St  the  battle  of  Poonah,  Oct.  26,  1802,  drove 
him  to  the  EngliHb  rraidency,  and  from 
thence  to  the  conat,  where,  at  his  own  re- 
qi>eat,  he  was  transported  by  an  English  ship 
to  Baaaein.    Be  wm  now  eager  lor  .the  English 


alliance,  and  on  Dec.  31,  1SD2,  the  memor. 
able  Treaty  of  Baaaein  was  concluded,  llie 
Peiahwa  himself,  however,  repented  of  the 
treaty  aa  soon  as  he  had  affixed  hia  seal 
to  it,  and  commenesd  a  series  ot  intrigues 
with  Scindiah  and  the  Bhonslah  to  render  it 
ineffectual.  The  treaty,  however,  had  eSeo- 
tually  curbed  bis  power,  and  the  victories  of 
the  English  in  the  war  vhich  followed  set 


this  by  completely  breaking  u 

1  Confederacy.      Under  the  n 

Sir  George  Barlow,  Bajee  Sao  made  a 


Mahiatta  Confederacy. 


attempt  (1806)  to  reanert  hia  lost  power. 
The  I'eishwa,  however,  waited  Hnziously  for  a 
chance  of  revenge  on  the  Engliah.  A  geoeial 
confederacy  of  Mahraltas  and  Pindaniea  was 
organised  against  the  English  in  1816.  The 
next  year  Bsjee  Kao's  attitude  became  more 
hostile,  and  he  began  to  intiigue  with  Scin- 
diah,     Amear      Khan,      and      Holkar,     and 


Poonah,  and  the  Peiahwa  waa  compelled  to 
accept  the  treaty  of  June  Sth,  1817,  which 
bound  him  to  dinnias  his  mischievous  minis- 
ter Trimbukjee,  the  great  opponent  of  the 
British ;  to  renounce  the  formal  headship 
of  the  Hahrattua  for  ever;  to  dismisa  aU 
foreign  ombaisadora,  and  refer  all  communi- 
cations from  foreign  states  to  the  Compnny's 
government.  Bajee  Kao  had  no  sooner 
signed  this  treaty  than  he  proceeded  to 
hasten  his  intrigue*,  and,  in  the  fnll  aaiiuance 
of  powerful  support,  he  plunged  ioto  hosti- 
liUes  Kov.  e,  1817.  The  defeat  of  Kirlcee 
was  Immediately  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  Poonab  and  the  retreat  of  the  Peilhwa. 
He  was  again  severely  defeated,  by  General 
Bmith,  at  Korgaom,  on  Juo.  1,  1818,  and  at 
Asbtee,  soon  after  which  battle  he  was  forced 
to  surrender.  He  was  taken  to  Bithoor, 
aixteen  miles  from  Cawnpore,  where  he  re- 
ceived an  annuity  of  eight  lacs  of  rupees  for 
the  rert  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1BG3,  leaving 
an  adapted  son.  Nana  Sahib. 

Ve'laJej,  Dtrpetaim  1  Qraat  CnfF,  HIi(.  e/lhi 

Vihia'tu;  Halulm,  F<M.  Etit.  if  i>.<lia;  Kill, 

Biil.  qTliuUa. 

BalaolftTa,THE  Baitli  of  (Oct.  25, 1 854), 
during  the  Crimean  War,  was  brought  on  by 
the  Knttiiin  general.  Prince  Ucntschikrff, 
who  moved  a  body  of  30,000  men  on  Ui<la- 
clava,  hoping  to  get  posseEsion  of  the  harbour, 
and  to  cut  Uie  allies  oS  frvm  their  supplies. 
The  Russlnna  first  attacked  the  redoubts 
in  the  valley  of  Kadikol,  defended  by 
the  Turks,  who  fled  almost  immediately. 
The  RosBian  cavalry  then  advanced  towarda 
Balaclavn,  but  were  checked  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell's  IlighUnd  Brigade,  and  by  the 
Heavy  Brigide  ot  cavalry.  The  charRB 
of  the  Heavy  Brigade  was  a  peculiarly 
brilliant  j^iece  of  cai-alry  flghting.  The 
Russiana,  though  more  than  twl<-e  as  nn- 
meroua  a*  their  opponeuta,  vere  driien  back 
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in  oonf  unon.  The  mun  body  of  the  Er^lish 
and  French  now  tame  into  action,  and  the 
Bghting  sbout  the  laptnred  redoobts  bogan  W 
thicken.  Lord  Eaglim,  thinking  the  enemy 
were  retiring  with  the  guni  from  one  of  the 
redoubts,  ieot  order*  to  Lord  Lncan,  in  com- 
mand <j  the  cavalry,  to  foUov  and  haras* 
tbeir  retreat.      Bat  by  the  time  tlie  Lwht 


and  the  main  body  of  liprandi'a  torp* 
d'amie  had  advanced  and  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  th«  valley.  Notwithatanding, 
Lord  Lucan— "  from  some  misconception  of 
the  order  given,"  as  liord  Rafflan'B  denpateh 
said,  and  of  the  verbal  inatructicniB  of  Oiptain 
Nolan,  the  aide-de-camp— "considered  that 
he  was  bound  to  attack  at  all  hazardB,"  and, 
in  spito  of  Lord  Cardigan's  remonatrance, 
inaialed  that  tlie  charge  shoulil  bo  carried 
out.  Accordingly,  the  Light  Brigade  (con- 
sisting of  the  5th  and  lUh  Hussars  and  the 
17th  Lancers),  in  all  673  men,  commanded 
by  Lord  Cardigan,  rode  down  upon  the  whole 
Kussian  army.  They  broke  their  way  rif[ht 
through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  stnigglod 
back  agniD  through  the  valley,  in  which  the 
Kuaaian  Runs  played  on  them  from  front, 
flank,  and  rear  as  they  rode,  with  the  loaa 
of  113  killed,  134  wounded,  and  16  prisoners. 
Kiccpt  for  some  desultory  cannonading,  this 
ended  the   battle.      The   Hussians  had  not 
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in  eUbantedasnipMoaan'lafnlldlBcaB- 
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And." 

Balance  of  Power  may  be  defined  as 

the  existence  of  such  a,  connection  and  mich 
rebitions  of  power  among  a  majority  of 
neighbouring  states,  that  no  one  of  them  can 
endanger  the  independence  or  the  rights  of 
any  other  state  without  effectual  resistance, 
and  without  danger  to  itself.  The  term 
seems  to  have  come  into  existence  at  the 
bt'ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Due  de  Rohan's  work,  Trutina  Sttttuum 
£urBpa,  was  published  in  lfl4A.  The  first 
attempt   townrds    estntiliKhing   a   balance    of 

rawer  in  Europe  was  probably  that  of  Henry 
v.  and  Sully,  which  dutoH  from  1603.  Their 
idea  was  to  create  a  confederation  in  Europe 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Kepublique  t^ 
chrctienne."  It  was  to  contain  fifteen  states : 
five  electire  monarchies — the  Pope,  the  Em- 
peror (the  ancient  freedom  of  election  being 
restored,  with  a  provision  that  no  tn-o  suc- 
cessive Emperors  wore  to  be  chosen  from  the 
same  house),  the  Kings  of  Poland,  Hungry, 
and  Bohemia;  six  hereditary  monarcbica— 
those  of  France,  Spain,  En^tland,  DenmsTk, 
Sweden,  and  Lombardy,  the  last  a  new  king- 
dom creet«d  for  the  Duke  of  Savoy :   four 


republica —  Hollood,  Vmioe,  a  republic  con- 
taining Genoa,  Florence,  and  Central  Italy, 
and  Switzerland,  which  was  to  be  considorably 
enlarged.  Each  of  these  states  was  to  have  its 
limits  so  veil  defined  that  it  coald  not  exceed 
them  without  being  attacked  by  all  the  reet. 
There  waa  to  be  liberty  o£  conscience— lionuin 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvioists  were  to 
be  on  an  equality ;  there  was  to  be  a  general 
fedatal  council,  to  keep  peace  at  home,  and  to 
make  war  apon  the  infidel.  (5w  Sully, 
(EoHumiei  Soyala  in  Petitot's  Coiltetie*  «/ 
Mtmoiri.)  The  plan  of  Henry  IV.  came  to 
nothing,  and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (IMS) 
is  generally  regarded  us  the  foundation  of  the 
modem  political  system  of  Europe.  It  es- 
tablished a  madui  Vivendi  between  CathoLcs 
and  Protestants;  recognised  the  Republics  of 
Switzerland  and  the  United  Netherlands; 
placed  the  German  Empire  on  a  firmer  foot- 
ing; and  raised  a  bulwark  against  the 
I  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
I  second  great  settlement  was  that  of  the 
I  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  which  put  an  end 
to  tie  war  of  rivalry  between  France  and 
I  Austria  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  Since  the 
'  Peace  of  Westphalia  the  equilibrium  of 
I  Europe  had  been  mora  seriously  threatened 
by  the  house  o(  Bourbon  than  by  the  house 
I  of  Hapaburg;  but  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
gave  Spain  to  a  younger  brunch  of  tho 
Bourbon  line.  England  was  the  principal 
power  in  the  negotiation,  whereas  she  bad 
taken  no  part  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 
The  third  great  settlemant  of  Europe  was  in 
the  Peace  of  Vienna  in  1815.  This  was 
deigned  to  restore  to  Europe  the  tranquillity 
which  had  been  broken  by  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  of  Napoleon,  lis 
arrangements  were  baeed  on  calculatiooa  of 
the  balance  of  power,  hut  many  of  them  have 
been  falsified  by  events,  llio  thoorj-  of  the 
balance  of  power  may  at  one  time  have  beMi 
defensible,  but  it  has  often  given  rise  to 
spoliations  and  violutiona  of  justice.  It  is 
impoHsiblo  to  restrain  every  state  within  the 
limits  which  once  sufficed  for  it.  Tho  growth 
of  wealth,  of  piipulation,  of  colonisation,  the 
inevitable  facts  of  snnexstion  and  conquest, 
are  witnessed  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
Peace  is  destroyed  if  each  of  these  incro- 
mentti  ia  held  tO  justify  a  similar  addition  to 
nuighhouring  slntes.  The  law  of  progress 
detctmines  the  shifting  of  the  l>Hlance;  hut 
there  ia  no  reiison  why  each  of  these  chsnge^ 
should  be  the  signal  for  a  European  war. 
The  modem  law  of  nntions  depends  rather  on 
securini;  the  equality  of  all  stntes,  great  and 
small,  before  the  law,  and  the  protection  of 
the  weak  against  the  violence  of  the  strong. 
Tho  growth  of  one  stale  in  power  and  proa- 
pority  is  not  nccnssarily  a  danger  to  the  rest- 
It  may  even  be  Bnmftimes  regarded  as  an 
additional  guarantee  for  peace, 

Bea<d«  the  works  of  Sail;  and  the  Dna  de 
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7;  u»d  the  BtMidaid  vorki  on  IntcnuiliHiil 
Idw.  «p,  Wli«Uoii,  HM.  of  IKi  Lav  ol  Ifalioiu  .- 
■ad  BlimtBhU,  J>niil  iWinuU.  Ooiifi. 

[O.  B.] 
BaHftcV,  BoBEBT  {i.  1327),  »as  Chan- 
oeUor  of  England  from  1323  to  ia26.  He 
was  one  of  Edward  II. 'a  chief  sappoiten,  and 
ahared  with  tlie  Despeiuers  the  hatred  of  the 
baronage.  Boon  after  his  appointment  a 
conspiracy  waa  formed  to  murder  him,  aud, 
thoui^  this  fuled,  his  toaure  of  office  was  a 
troubled  one.  la  1326,  on  the  landing  of 
Queen  Imbella.  he  fled  with  the  king  and  the 
DespeiuerB  into  WaleB,  where  he  was  leizad 
and  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford's  palace 
in  London.  Hence,  by  the  conniTsnce  of  his 
anemies,  he  was  dragged  by  the  mob.  and, 
after  much  ill'Usage,  tbrust  into  Mewgate, 
where  be  ihortly  afterwards  died  txota  the 
mjorie*  be  had  siutained. 

Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1185— U90),  born  at  Eietor,  was  educated 
at  Ford  Abbey.  He  became  Bishop  of  Wor- 
ceater  in  1180,  and  in  11S4.  despite  the 
cUima  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury  to  elect, 
wBB  chosen  by  the  bishops  of  the  province 
Archbiihop  oi  Canterbury.  He  preached 
the  second  cnuade  in  England,  and  himself 
took  tbe  Croeii.  Ho  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  Acre,  where  he  died  of  a  fever. 

Bala,  John  li.  Wib,  d.  1563),  one  of  the 
meat  cealous  of  the  Refornieia  under  Henry 
VUL,  was  nuide  Bishop  of  Oseory  by  Edwuril 
T1.,  15fi2.  He  woa  compelled  (o  leave  England 
daring  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  took  refuge  at 
Bftale,  but  returned  on  the  accession  of 
Elisabrth,  and  was  made  Prebendary  of 
Canterbury.  Bale  was  a  voluminouB  writer, 
and  wrote,  besides  savera!  miracle-piays,  a 
work  of  British  biography,  entitled  Ulialriura 
Majaru  Britannia  Scriplorum  Catehgut,  which 
eirtiraida  from  Japhet  to  1S49.  In  his  contro- 
rorsial  works  be  ia  violent  and  abusive,  so 
that  Mr.  Froudo  has  called  him  "a  (oul- 
moDthed  ruffian  ; "  but  he  aeema  to  have  been 
an  hcmeet,  if  too  lealous.  Reformer. 

A  Klwtlon  ttom  Bala'i  Wotlu  wu  pnbUlhed 
b^  the  Puku  Sodetj  In  Itttt,  Tbs  fulleat  ao- 
oovnt  of  him  i*  given  in  Cooper,  AOmt  CnaKib. 

_  BaUba^  John  (of^  Buriey),  in  oonjnno- 
tiai  with  Hackaton,  his  brother-in-law,  and 
JcAd  Henderson,  murdered  Archbishop  Sharp, 
1674.  He  made  his  eacape  after  the  murder, 
and  wu  present  at  the  battle .  of  Drumclog 
(q.T.). 

Baliol,  The  Fahilt  of,  was  one  of  the 
vealthiMt  in  Normandv,  being  posseesed  of 
the  lands  of  Nyvetle  and  Bailleol:  the  houae 
alao  acquired  conaidenibie  eatat^s  in  the  north 
f4  England  after  the  Conquest,  and  held 
Harconrt  and  Barnard  Castles.  Its  members, 
sych  as  Bernard  and  Henry  de  Baliol,  are 
bHmd  taking  an  active  part  on  the  side  of 
Eogtand  in  ^  the  Border  wars.  John  de  Baliol 
having  nuuried  Devorguilla  (a  dao^ter  of 


Alan  of  Oallowav,  and  Uargaret,  daughter 
of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon),  transmitted 
to  his  son,  John  Baliol,  a  daim  to  the  Scottish 

Baliol,  John  de,  one  of  the  ngenta  of 
Scotland  during  the  minority  of  Alexander 
III.,  was  deprived  of  hia  office  bjr  the 
English  party,  1255.  He  was  Lord  of  Nyvelle 
in  Normandy,  and  of  Barnard  Castle. 

Baliol,  JoBN,  Lord  of  Galloway,  was  the 
son  of  John  de  Baliol,  regent  of  IScotUad, 
and  Devorguilla,  granddaughter  of  David 
of  Huntingdon,  from  whom  he  derived  hit 
claim  to  the  Scottish  throne.  On  the 
death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  in  1290,  and 
the  consequent  failure  of  hem  to  Alaxan- 
der  III.,  Baliol,  in  conjunction  with  Bobert 
Bmce,  John  de  Hastings,  and  a  host  of 
miaor  competitors,  laid  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland.  Together  with  other  Scotch 
nobles,  he  was  sumronned  by  Edwanl  I. 
to  a  conference  at  Brigham,  1291,  where  the 
sucCBBsion  to  tha  Scotch  throne  was  to  be 
settled.  At  this  meeting  foriiy  commisaionera 
were  appointed  by  BaUol,  forty  by  Bmce,  and 
tffenty-four  by  Edward,  to  report  on  the 
claims  of  the  conipetitora ;  Uie  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  June,  1292,  when  the 
arbiters  announced  that  as  Baliol  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  elder  daughter  of  David  his 
ciaims  were ,  preferable  to  those  of  Bmce. 
Baliol  was  accordingly  declared  King  of 
Scotland  by  Edward,  and  did  homage  to  him 
as  his  liegeman,  Nov.  20,  1292;  ha  was 
crowned  at  Scone  ten  days  afterwards,  and 
renewed  his  homage  to  Edward,  Dec.  2S,  at 
Newcastle.  Edward  soon  began  to  exact  the 
rights  of  an  overlord,  encoomging  appeals  to 
his  own  courts  from  those  of  Baliol;  on  the 
appeal  of  Macdufi  of  Fife,  the  Scotch  king  was 
aummoned  to  appear  in  London,  and,  though 
he  disobeyed  this  summoos,  be  went  to  the 
English  court  on  the  appeal  of  Sir  William 
Douglas  in  1293.  Little  by  little  Scotch 
feeling  against  the  action  of  the  English  king 
was  aroused ;  in  Oct.,  1295,  Baliol,  urged  by 
public  feeling  in  the  country,  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Philip  of  France,  and  in  March 
of  the  following  year  invaded  England, 
laying  waste  the  nortbem  counties.  Had 
also  sent  a  docnment  renouncing  his  allegiance 
to  the  English  king,  Edward  at  once 
marched  northwards  at  the  head  of  a  1ai^ 
army,  and  took  Berwick,  Dunbar,  and  Edin- 
burgh. On  July  10,  3296,  Baliol,  seeing  that 
further  resistancB  was  useless,  made  his  sub- 


cing 


his 


liege  lord  the  kin^om  of  Scotland.  Edward 
ordered  his  impnsonmcot  in  England  for  a 
short  time,  after  which  he  was  permitted  to 
retire  to  his  lands  of  Bailleul  in  Pmnce. 

Blshamrer,  Cluwiirli  ICamden  Sac);  Seott- 
chronicm;  Sir  F.  P^gnve,  fiommnll  aid 
BKoTdM  iUiurtnitJn  ^  thm  Kitt,  <4  SmUoad,  lo- 
trod,.  liT.,  &c. :  CMvn.  Kmut.  Sanot.  Altol- 
(E.  ai.  VOL  iU. 
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B^iol,  Edvard,  the  Mia  of  King  John 

Baliol,  was  in  IS'i*  brought  over  to  Englind 
from  the  court  of  Prance,  and,  on  the  duath 
of  Bruee  in  1328,  secretly  encouraged  by  the 
Enslidh  eovernmeDt,  and  joined  by  the 
'■  diainhented  burone,"  he  put  forward  hie 
cUinu  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  throng-h 
hereditary  aucoesai  on  (sllhough  his  father  had 
resij^ed  all  connection  with  the  kingdom). 
Id  1332  he  landed  with  on  army  in  Fitesbire, 
and  (TOD  the  battle  of  Duplin  ;  shortly  after- 
words he  BucceBBfulIy  held  I'erth  against  a, 
besieging  army,  and  wbb  crowned  at  Scone, 
Sept.,  1332.  His  first  act  was  to  render 
homage  to  Edward,  who  at  once  sent  an 
armr  to  assist  him,  but  the  national  party 
gradually  gathered  strength,  and  Baliol  found 
himaelf  comp^ed  to  retire  to  the  English 
court  after  a  defaat  at  Annan.  Having 
obtained  (he  aid  of  some  English  barons,  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  met  viith  a 
few  Buccessea  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country;  in  1338  he  went  to  reside  in 
England,  where  he  remained  for  some  time ; 
ia  1346  he  ravaged  the  Lothians  with  an 
English  army,  but  gained  little  advantage ; 
ill  136G  he  resigned  absolutely  his  claims  to 
the  crown  and  kingdom  to  Edward  TIL 

DaJirmple.'liHuIi  a/Scut,;  Barton,  Hul.c/Sait 

BbU,  John  (if,  13S1),  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Peasant  Revolt  [Cadb's  Bbbeluun],  is  said 
to  have  bean  one  of  WiclirB"Poor  Priests," 
and  at  all  events  he  presched  dootrinos  very 
similar  to  theirs.  He  had  been  notorious  as  a 
wild  fanatic  for  many  years,  and  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
Maidstone  gaol,  whence  he  was  released  by  the 
insurgents,  to  whom  he  preached  a  famous 
sermon  on  Blackheath  full  of  sociiilistio 
doctrine.  He  took  for  his  text  the  popular 
distich — 

>'  When  Adam  dalf  and  Ev6  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  P  " 
On  the  suppression   of    the  revolt  he  was 
seized  and  cieuutad. 

Ballads  are  o(  great  historical  importance, 
for  they  were  the  literature  of  the  people, 
and  give  indications,  which  can  be  obtained 
nowhere    else,    ot   the    popular   feeling    in 

the  old  English  days,  and  were  sung  in  the 
thegn's  hnll  and  in  the  churl's  cottage.  Some 
specimens,  chief  of  which  is  the  song  of  the 
llattle  o[  Brunanbnrh,  were  so  popular  that 
they  were  embodied  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle.  After  the  Conquest,  the  songs  of 
the  people  no  longer  circulated  Hmongat  the 
Nonnun  barons.  Not  till  barons  and  people 
were  utiited  in  the  attempt  to  aasfrt  their 
oommon  liberties  did  a  ballad  literature  arise 
which  breathes  the  epirit  of  all  dassen.  In 
the  reign  of  John,  we  again  find  political 
sonqB,  and  in  the  timee  ot  the  Barons'  War 
they  were  numerous.  There  are  French 
ballads  which  were  sung  in  the  baronj>'  hails, 


Latin  ballads  which  were  cnrrent  lunong  the 
educated  class,  and  rude  but  spirited  Biwish 
ballads  which  wei«  sung  by  the  pf^iple.  Chief 
in  importance  a  mongat  Uieae  IB  a  Id.tin  "Song 
of  the  Battle  of  Lewes  "  (Wright,  "  Political 
Hungs,"  p.  72),  which  isaremarkable  assertion 
of  constitutional  principles,  and  might  have 
been  written  by  a  Whig  in  1S8B.  The  reign 
of  Edward  I,  awakened  a  national  spirit, 
which  found  its  expression  in  national  and 
martial  soDgs,  accompaaied  by  othera  which 
grumble  at  oppression.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  IL  the  latter  kind  prevail,  while 
under  Edward  HI.  the  balance  is  restored  by 
the  patriotiam  kindled  by  the  French  war. 
The  number  of  English  songs  becomes 
greater:  the  French  and  Idtin  sink  into 
Oie  background.  The  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.  saw  the  English  songs  disapp«ar, 
and  the  others  became  leae  spirited.  The 
national  impulse  was  spent,  and  the  problemB 
of  the  succeeding  period  awakened  no  popular 
eipreasion.  Ballads  gra.dually  ceased  to  nave 
a  direct  hearing  on  politii-s,  and  were  con- 
cerned with  cHialry  and  romance.  They 
satisfied  the  popular  desire  for  adventure,  bat 
did  not  deal  with  current  evenla.  The  min- 
strel became  a  recognised  personage,  and  was 
generally  said  to  come  from  "  the  north  coun- 
trie,"  the  land  where  border-raids  Blill  kept 
alive  the  advcnturooB  spirit.  The  ballads  of 
Chevy  Chase,  Edom  o'  Qordon,  and  Adam 
Bell,  all  show  their  northern  origin.  It  is  of 
them  ttiat  Sir  Philip  Sidney  wroto,  "  I  never 
beard  the  old  Bongs  that  I  found  not  my 
heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet." 
During  the  Reformation  period  ballads  dealt 
with  polemical  topics,  often  in  a  oooreo  and 
irrevoront  maniipr.  However,  the  intiuence 
of  ballads  naturally  deehned  before  the  growth 
of  other  forma  of  literotTire.  The  slsge  and 
the  pamphlet  afiordod  other  means  of  ei- 
pressing  popular  opinion.  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  Stuarts  and  the  Psrtiament  did  not 
give  rise  to  much  ballad  Uterature,  Bat  the 
nes  II.  was  sung  and 
England  in  Whattfln's 
"  Lillibullero,"  A  vein  of  very  beautiful 
iMllad-poetry  was  struck  in  Scotland  by  the 
Jucoliile  riamga  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  Ireland  also  ballads  survive  to  the  present 
day  as  a  political  power.  The  songs  written 
for  the  A'ofton  newspaper,  collected  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Nation," 
deserve  their  populanty  by  their  poetical 
merits.  At  the  present  day  (here  are  nu- 
merous collections  of  old  Imllads;  but  it  is 
dilEcult  to  determine  their  data,  and,  in  many 
cases,  their  goniiininess. 

■Wright.  Poiitical  S!w;t  (CwndBB  Soe.); 
Priil.ml  Pcmv  [Boll-  Series);  Kitw™,  J"cimt 
Po^irlor  P^iXt       --■■-■  —--    "—■--'  = 
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ioatigBUir  of  the  BabiuKton  plot  (q.v,), 
Lmded  ia  Knglanij  jlggo),  bavins  previoiuly 
ubtainad  the  sanction  of  the  Pepe  to  the 
queen's  murder.  He  mode  ■  tour  of  the  north 
tnd  west  of  Zngland,  and  lubsequently  re- 
potted to  Hendoaa,  who  had  been  ambanador 
at  Eliubeth's  court,  thst  the  death  of  the 
queen  wm  neceeaary  to  the  aaccess  of  an  in- 
aunection.  In  1686  Ballaid  returned  to 
England,  and  waa  in  cloos  conununicstion 
witb  Babingtok.  On  Aug.  i,  1586,  ha  waa 
arrested,  and  executed  at  Tyburn  in  the  fol- 
lowing month. 

^*-  11-i  ».»■.-  Ti  J.V  8llBJtXin)B&        OT        THE 

Fksxcu  at  (Sept.  8, 1798).  The  French  force 
under  General  Humbert,  which  bad  landed  at 
KilUla  and  routed  the  troops  eont  agaioat  them 
at  Caotlebar,  found  their  way  to  Longford 
baned  by  a  huge  force  under  Lord  ComwoUia, 
while  General  Isilie  with  fresh  troops  waa 
dbae  behind,  ao  that  Humbert  hod  do  alter- 
uatiTB  but  to  aorrender.  Eight  hundred 
French,  and  1,500  Irish  surrendered.  Many 
of  the  latter  were  at  once  hanged. 

Ballot,  Von  BT.  The  baUot  ia  properly 
a  mode  of  voting  in  which  little  balla  are 
naed,  but  it  ia  employed  to  tignify  any  Idnd 
of  serzet  voting.  The  vote  by  ballot  for 
memben  of  Parliament  appears  to  have  been 
liTst  proposed  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL 
In  1710,  a  Bill  authorisiiig  vote  by  ballot 
utssed  the  Conunona,  but  waa  rejected  by  the 
Lorda.  Daring  the  agilatioa  for  Failia- 
mantary  reform,  which  resulted  in  the  Reform 
Bill  ot  1S32,  it  waa  not  lust  sight  of  aa  a 
remfldy  for  bnbery ;  and  some  disappointment 
waa  felt,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Betona 
Bill  by  Lord  J.  Bussell,  that  provisiona  tor 
Kcret  voting  were  not  contained  in  it.  It 
was  replied  that  the  reason  why  a  ballot 
clanae  was  not  introduced  into  the  Bill,  waa 
because  it  was  desirable  that  the  two  queations 
shonld  be  kept  distinct.  Whan  it  was  found 
that  the  miniatty  did  not  intend  to  follow 
the  Reform  Act  by  a  Ballot  Act,  the  matter 
was  taken  up  by  ind^endent  membera  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Mr.  George  Orote  made  his 
tiratmotioninfavour  of  the  ballot  on  April  26, 
1835.  Ben'peatedit  every  year  tilllg39,  on 
which  occasion  the  ayes  were  2 16,  the  noes  333. 
Hr.  Orote's  place  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  faollot  waa  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Berkeley, 
who  in  1851  carried  his  motion  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  Lord  J,  RuaaeU  and  the 
(tovenunent  by  a  majority  of  fifty  •one. 
It  «■«,  however,  rejected  on  several  suhae- 
quent  occasions.  Yote  by  ballot  waa  one  of 
the  points  of  the  People's  Charter,  and  per- 
haps the  one  to  which  the  gnutest  importance 
was  attached.  It  was  advocatM  on  the 
gcoond  of  its  being  the  ooly  effii-ient  safe- 
eoard  against  bribery  and  intimidation;  it 
was  opposed  on  the  ground  of  the  safeguard 
being  Itself  founded  on  blsehooda,  and  the 
protaabili^  of  a  man  promising  to  vote  in  one 


way  and  voting  in  another.  The  revelationa 
made  before  a  aelect  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  convinced  many  states- 
men, Mr.  Gladstone  among  others,  that  the 
atep  could  not  be  long  delayed.  Thia 
committee  reported,  in  1869,  that  the  ballot 
preeentAd  many  advantages — that  it  would 
put  an  end  to  some  of  the  evila  in  our 
electoral  system,  and  that  it  would  tend  to 
mitigate  rather  than  to  aggravate  those  which 
it  would  not  entirely  remove.  In  1871,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  in  the  Queen's  Bpeech, 
and  a  Bill  was  introduced.  It  paased  the 
Commoni,  but  was  rejected  bv  the  Lords  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  brou^t  before  them 
too  late  in  the  session.  It  was  introduced 
again  in  1872,  and  passed  the  Commons,  but 
an  amendment  was  introduced  in  the  Lorda 
making  aecret  voting  optional.  This  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not  accept,  and 
after  a  struggle  the  I^rdi  yielded  the  point. 
With  the  establishment  of  secret  voting,  public 
nominations  of  tho  candidates  and  public  de- 
clarations of  the  poll,  which  had  frequently 
been  occasions  of  serious  disorder  and  rioting, 
were  aboliahed. 

RiparlMBf  SiltetCanunittito/Siiitm^ComTiunu 
at^imi.  [0.  6.] 

Bnllyiliorai   The  Battle   < 


Enniscorthy  with  some  SOO  roj'ol  troops,  waa 
surprised  in  a  defile  by  a  body  of  insurgents 
under  Father  Murphy.  Colonel  Walpole  fell 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  bis  force,  and 
his  guns  were  captured. 

BklmCxinO,  AB.THUaELPHn(*TONB,LoBD 

{b.  1688,  rf.  1U6],  was  a  noted  Jacobite.  He 
early  entered  the  army,  and  held  command  of 
a  company  of  foot  in  Lord  Shannon's  regi- 
ment under  Queen  Anne ;  hut  on  the 
accession  of  Qeorge  1.  be  resigned  his  com- 
mission. Elphinstone  took  port  in  the 
Jacobite  rebellion  of  171G.  and  fought  at  the 
battle  of  SheriSmuir.  He  escaped  to  FraD<*e 
and  served  in  the  French  army  until  1733. 
He  was  one  of  ibe  flrat  to  repair  to  the 
Young  Pretender's  standard  in  174G,  and  at 
once  became  colonel,  and  captain,  of  the 
tecond  troop  ot  Charles  Edward's  life-gnsrds. 
Early  in  ITIfl  be  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Bal- 
merino  on  the  death  of  bis  brother.  Taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Culloden  be  waa 
tried  for  high  treason  before  the  Lord  High 
Steward's  Court  in  Westminster  Hail,  found 
guilty,  and  executed.  He  maintained  his 
principles  to  the  end,  and  his  last  words  were, 
"  God  bless  King  James." 

SaMt  VoDUtlM ;  Walpole  Mmnirt ;  Btaahope, 
Hiit.  tf  B^-  ■'  Barton,  HU.  of  Gssdoad. 

BklnaTU,  Henrt,  of  Halhill  (d.  IGTO  Ti, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Scottish 
Refonners.      He  was  appoint«d  a   Lord  ot 
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Seeaioii  in  1638,  and  tat  in  pBrlianieDt  in  the 
Bume  year,  and  lupported  the  Act  for  the 
tranilatioQ  of  the  Old  Rnd  New  Teatainenti. 
He  was  one  of  Uie  comnuisionen  in  May, 
1543,  appointed  to  treat  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween &lward  VI.  and  Uary.  In  1647,  he 
waa  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  force  sent 
to  aanat  the  Queen  Regent,  and  conv^ed  to 
France  in  company  with  Knoz.  BeoJled  in 
1664,  he  was  iq  1663  reappointed  a  Loid  of 
Beacion.  He  waa  on  the  comminioD  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and 
ono  of  those  who  accompanied  Murray  on  his 
ntisaion  to  England  in  connection  with  the 
muider  of  Darnley. 

Knoi,  Hiidiri :  Badlir,  Stat*  Pstwn,  i.  8S,  ko. ; 
WCrie,  Life  0/ Klutz. 

Baltic  Expoditioii,  Tui   (1B64— 65), 

occurred  during  the  war  with  Russia.  On 
Uareh  1 1,  1864,  a  strong  squadron,  consisting 
of  eight  screw  line-of-batue  ships,  and  eight 
frigates  and  paddle-wheel  steamers,  sailed  for 
the  Baltic  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charlea 
Napier.  PreTJous  to  the  departure  of  the 
fleet  a  banquet  was  given  to  the  admiral  at 
the  Refnim  Club,  where  speeches  caloulated 
to  increase  the  war  feeling  in  the  country 
ware  made  by  Lord  FaJinenton  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  provoked  much  animad- 
version in  Parliament.  In  April  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  strongly  reinforced  and  accompanied 

S'  ■  a  powerful  French  fleet,  aatabliahed  a 
ackodo  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  captured 
many  Russian  prixos.  In  August  Bomaraund 
was  bomharded  and  taken ;  but  except  that 
a  large  Russian  army  had  been  kept  in- 
active in  the  Baltic  forts,  and  the  Russian 
Hcot  had  been  driven  from  the  sea,  nothii^ 
further  of  mach  importance  was  done  this 
year.  Consequently  the  government  evinced 
dissatiBfaction  that  more  bad  not  been  ef- 
fect«d,  and  on  the  return  of  Sir  Charles  in 
December,  he  waa  treated  with  great  cold- 
ness, and  finally  deprived  of  his  command. 
Rear-Admiral  Dundas  succeeded  him  in 
tSJS6,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
there  were  eighty-five  English  war  vessels, 
b^dea  a  large  French  fleet,  in  the  Baltic 
Beaa.  The  Beet  conasted  entirely  of  steamers, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  flotilla  of 
Ooating  batteries,  mortar  veaaela,  and  gun- 
basts.  Some  delay  occurred  in  conaequpnce 
uf  a  collisitm  between  one  of  the  squadron 
and  an  American  emigrant  ship.  On  June 
1st,  however,  the  allied  Qeets  met  in  the 
Baltic  and  proceeded  to  bombard  Sveaborg. 
Thii  place  was  battered  with  shot  and  shell 
for  three  days,  with  an  immense  destruction 
of  lite  and  property,  but  without  any  appre- 
'^iable  result  on  the  course  of  the  war.  The 
fleets  than  retired  in  consequence  of  the 
unfavourable  weather,  and  returned  home, 
having  effected  nothing  in  proportion  to  the 
expanse  which  they  had  involved,  and  the 
expoctatione  to  which  they  hod  given  rise. 
AmwhI  Btjiltt.  18H-K. 


BaltinuUM,  Gsohob  Calvirt,  Ibt  Loiu> 
(».  leeo,  d.  1632],  was  Secretary  of  Slate 
to  James  I.,  but  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  office  in  1624,  in  consequence  of  having 
become  a  Bonian  Catholic.  He  had  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  colonisation,  and 
obtained  in  the  year  of  his  death  the  charter 
of  Maryland  from  Charles  I.  An  expedi- 
tion was  sent  out  in  1633  under  the  patronage 
of  Cecil  Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltiinore  (who 
died  in  1676),  and  the  colony  of  Maryland 
was  Bucceasfally  planted.  The  capital  was 
named  Baltimore  in  honour  of  its  patron. 

B^Diborou^ll,  anciently  "  Bebbanburgh, " 
is  mentioned  by  Bede,  and  is  said  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  to  have  been  built  by 
Ida,  King  of  Northnmbria,  about  the  year 
647,  and  named  in  honour  ot  his  wife  Bcbbe. 
There  is  a  very  strongly-situated  castle,  some 

ertions  of  which  possibly  belong  to  a  period 
fore  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  castle 
waa  besieged  by  Penda  of  Mercia  in  642,  un- 
succeasfuUy  defended  by  Do  Mowbray  against 
William  Rufus,  and  it  played  an  important 
port  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1720  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Nathaniel,  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who  turned  it  into  an  institution  for  various 
charitable  purposes,  and  fitted  up  apartments 
tor  shipwrecked  seamen,  a  library,  echoola  for 
poor  children,  an  iniliinary,  &c. 

Baubiuyi  judgtng  from  the  nnmber  ot 

Roman  remains  which  have  been  discovered 
th^e,was  probably  a  place  ot  importance  before 
the  English  Conquest  It  appears  in  Domes- 
day Book  as  Banesberie.  In  the  reign  uf 
Henry  I.  a  great  casUe  waa  erect^^  by 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  In  1466  a 
battle  was  fought  near  the  town  by  the 
troops  of  Edward  IV.,  under  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  a  strong  body  of  northern 
insurgenta,  in  which  Pembroke  (weakened 
by  the  desertion  of  Ixird  Stafford)  was  de- 
feated, and  subeequcntlv  beheaded.  [Edoe- 
COTB.]  In  the  Civil  Var  the  inhabitants 
ot  Banbury  were  specially  lealoua  (or  the 
Commonwealth.  After  the  battle  of  EdgehiU 
the  town  was  taken  by  the  king,  and  stood  a 
desperate  siege  In  1644,  for  fourteen  weeks, 
when  the  garrison  were  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  before  they  were  relieved  by  the 
Earl  of  Northampton.  Itwas  again  besieged 
'  by  Whalley  in  1646,  but  hold  out  till  the 
I  king  bad  suirendercd  to  the  Scots  army. 
The  castle  was  subsequently  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  Parliament. 
I      Bancroft,  Richakd,  was  Archbishop  of 

I  Canterbury  from  1604  to  1610.  He  waa 
I  bom  in  L^ncaahlre  in  3644,  and  waa  educated 
at  Cambridge  University.  Bancroft  early 
I  gained  considerable  fame  as  a  preacher, 
I  and  having  von  the  favour  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  obtained  rapid  preferment, 
I   WcODiing    Treasurer  of   St.  Paul's   (1686), 
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Cnnon  of  Contarburr  (1691),  and  Bialiop  of 
London  (1597).  Ha  had  aiready  made  bim- 
•eU  very  popular  by  bis  denaaciatioDS  of  the 
Puritaiu,  and  Archbiahop  Whitgift,  who  waa 
old  and  oiiGt  for  work,  entnuted  the  Sole 
numagememt  of  uhurch  aSain  to  him.  Three 
yaan  later  he  was  employed  on  an  embaasy 
to  DenmBrk.  Biahop  Uanuroft  tooli  an 
active  part  in  the  Hainpton  Court  Conference 
between  tho  repreBeutatiTe*  of  the  E^bliah- 
ment  and  the  Furitana,  at  Uamptun  Court, 
in  1604.  Later  in  the  year  he  succeeded 
Whitgift  aa  Archbiahop  ol  Canterbary,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  compel  the  clergy  to 
Bubecribe  the  articles  imposed  in  the  new 
book  of  canons  which  he  had  compiled,  the 
neolt  beiog  that  some  three  hundred  of  the 
Paritan  clergy  were  ejected  from  their  livings. 
At  the  same  time  be  was  engaged  in  aupec- 
intendinR  the  present  translation  of  the 
Bible.  In  the  following  year  he  presented 
to  the  Hng  a  series  of  articlee  of  com- 
plaint against  the  judges,  who,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Coke,  bad  issued  prohibitions  m 
the  EccleaiBBtical  Courts  in  order  to  stop  the 
i»aea  before  them;  but  the  judges  declared 
that  they  would  euboiit  to  an  Act  of  Farlia- 
ment,  and  to  that  only.  The  undaunted 
archbishop,  wbo  in  the  meantime  had  been 
active  in  securing;  the  condemnation  of  the 
Foritan  Fuller,  renewed  bis  appeal  in  1608, 
but  James,  who  wbh  inclined  t«  support  him, 
after  a  violent  altercation  with  Coke,  thought 
it  beat  to  rcaurve  his  conclusion.  The  same 
reault  happened  in  the  following  year,  when 
he,  urged  on  by  the  pruyera  of  the  eccle- 
siastical lawyers,  brought  forward  his  com- 
plaint a  third  time,  ^ncroft  is  said  to  have 
OBed  his  inflaence  to  soften  the  rigour  with 
which  Parliament  was  Inclined  to  treat  the 
Papiata  after  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder, 
Plot ;  but  be  could  not  prevent  the  passing  of 
a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.  In  1608  he 
waa  made  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  just  before  his  death  took  great 
interest  in  James's  scheme  for  an  episcopal 
cbint^  in  Sootland.  Archbishop  Bancroft 
was  a  remEirkably  sincere  tbongh  perhaps  a 
naimv-minded  man,  nevi^  deliberately  cruel; 
but  a  Brm  believer  in  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Episcopacy — a  doctrine  which  he  was  one 
of  the  Srat  to  aasert— tie  suppressed  the 
Puritans  mercilMsly,  and  they,  in  return, 
"  1  has   been 


Strrpe :   Heal,  HM.  af  Uki  Pw^rui  (1732) ; 
Hook.7rt>«i^llii  .IrcUukspi'  B.  R.  Oardinei, 


Banda  Xll&uds,  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, were  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  1796, 
hnt  restored  in  1801.  They  were  retljcen 
in  1811,  and  again  restored  in  1816. 

BaagoriattOontrovanr.  [Hoadut.] 


Bamlakad  Lovda  <lfiS3)  was  the  name 
given  to  the  nobles  of  the  Ruthveo  party 
who  seized  Stirling  Castle,  but  were  compelled 
by  Arran  and  a  large  royal  army  to  flee 
actosa  the  border.  They  formed  a  small  com- 
munity, which  they  attempted  to  regulate  on 
strict  religious  principles  at  Newcastle.  The 
Scottish  government  outlawed  them,  and 
demanded  their  surrender ;  this  was,  however, 
refused.  In  1586  the  banished  lords,  with  the 
Hamiltons  and  Maxwells  and  a  strong  force, 
marched  to  Stirling,  captured  the  king,  and 
procured  the  reveiBal  of  their  outlawry  and 
the  restitution  of  their  estates. 


BaalE  Holidays  Act,  The,  was  brought 

in  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  carried  in  Kfav, 
1871.  It  declared  that  Easter  Monday,  Whit 
Monday,  the  Brat  Monday  in  August,  and  the 
day  after  Christmas  should  be  kept  as  public 
holidays. 

Banldllg  <l)  seems  to  have  originated  in 
niodern  Europe  among  the  Italian  money- 
lenders, especially  those  nt  Florence,  of  whom 
tho  Baidi  and  Feruui,  who  were  ruined  by  the 
inability  of  Edward  111.  to  pay  his  debts,  moat 
concern  English  history.  Banking  was  first 
pnictiBed  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  by  the  goldsmiths  of  Lombard 
Street,  and  it  soon  became  an  important 
trade,  when  the  advantages  of  cheques  over 
ready  money  payments  became  known,  in 
spite  of  ito  dangers  as  displayed  by  the  fre- 
q  uent  bankruptcy  of  the  goldsmitha.  Private 
banks  sprang  up,  such  a*  those  of  Messrs. 
Child  at  Temple  Bar,  and  of  Messrs.  Hoare 
in  Fleet  Street,  and  the  question  of  a  national 
baok  began  to  be  eagerly  discussed. 

(2)  Thb  Bank  of  'e^nolakd  wai  pro- 
jected  by  a  Scotchman,  William  Paterson,  who 
submitted  bis  plan  to  the  government  in 
1691.  It  was  well  received,  but  was  allowed 
to  lie  dormant  until  1694,  when  Montague,  the 
ablest  financier  in  William  III.'s  ministry, 
auddenly  determined  to  eatablish  the  Bank 
in  order  to  relievo  government  of  its  many 
difficulties  caused  by  war  and  misapplied  tax- 
ation. He  borrowed  :£1,200,000  at  eight  per 
cent.,  and  formed  the  BubscriberB  into  a  com- 
pany, who  treated  the  loan  to  government  as 
part  of  their  capital,  the  interest  being 
secured  upon  the  taxes.  By  their  charter,  which 
waa  granted  for  eleven  years,  from  July  27, 
the  government  of  the  bank  was  entnuted  to 
a  governor  and  twenty-four  directors,  who 
were  to  be  elected  annually  by  sucb  members  oif 
the  company  as  possessed  £600  capital  stock. 
Sir  John  Uomblow  was  the  first  governor. 
The  company  was  reotrained  from  trading  in 
anything  but  bullion,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
forfeited  pledges,  and  from  lending  money  to 
the  crown  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment.    In  spite  of    the  popularity  of   tha 
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Uaot  of  England,   the  goTemment  loan  of 
whiob  vaa  mtsed  in  ten  da^,  it  bad  at  first 


cnsea  occurred,  eapecuul)'  during  the  year 
use.  The  goldamitliB,  who  hated  the  Bank 
oi  England,  attempted  to  destroy  it  by 
bujring  up  iU  paper,  aad  suddenly  demanding 
immediate  payment.  The  directors,  hoverer, 
referred  tbem  to  the  coorta  of  law,  and,  during 
the  time  thua  gained,  managed  to  restore 
their  credit  by  extensire  calls  on  their  sub- 
Boribers.  They  were  strengthened  by  the  fall 
of  their  rival  the  Land  Sank,  whose  brief 
papularity  had  seriously  affected  their  opera- 
lions  during  tbe  crisis.  This  was  the  idea  of 
two  men  named  John  Briscoe  and  Hagh 
Chamberlayne,  who  thought  that  a  buck 
could  be  formed  to  lend  money  on  landed 
security,  their  doctrine  being  that  every  one 
who  had  real  propraiy  ought  to  have  besides 
paper  money  to  the  full  value  of  their  pro- 
perty. The  scheme  was  adopted  in  a  modified 
form  fay  Harley ;  he  promised  to  advance 
two  mUlioiu  and  a  half  to  government 
at  7  per  cent.,  the  interest  being  secured 
upon  a  new  tax  on  salt.  If  a  quarter 
of  the  money  was  paid  in  by  the  1st  of 
August  the  subscribers  were  to  be  incorpo- 
rated under  the  title  of  the  National  Land 
Bank.  William,  urged  by  want  ot  money, 
grsBped  at  the  idea,  and  headed  the  list  with 
£500,  but  the  Bcheme  proved  on  utter  failnre. 
The  subscriptions  never  roee  to  more  than* 
£7,500.  Thereupon  the  government  tamed 
in  despair  to  the  Bank  of  England ;  the  gub- 
scribera,  in  full  court,  resolved  to  lend  it 
£200,000,  and  thus  began  the  ulliaaco  between 
the  Bank  and  the  Whig  ministries.  In  1708, 
the  Bank  capital  was  doubled,  and  in  the 
same  year  on  important  Act  was  passed  for- 
bidding the  issue  of  notes  by  associstioas  of 
more  than  sii  pareona,  whitb  checked  the 
formation  of  jomt-stock  banks.  Iq  1720 
came  the  second  great  crisis  of  the  Bank's 
existence.  The  South  Sea  CompoHy  then  pro- 
posed to  take  over  the  government  debt,  con- 
aisting  of  about  thirty-two  millions,  to  its 
capital,  receiving  in  return  intereat  at  4  per 
cent, ;  but  such  was  the  aniiietv  enter- 
tained by  ait  public  companies  to  have  the 
eremment  for  a  creditor  that  the  Bank  of 
gland  contended  against  the  Company  for 
the  privilege,  but  was,  fortunately  for  itself, 
outbidden.  In  a  few  months  the  bubble  burst 
and  the  Bank  stood  secure,  thou^  it  was 
compelled  by  government  to  pay  up  two 
millions  out  of  the  £3,500,000  which  in  a 
weak  moment  it  had  promieed  to  lend  its 
tottering  enemy.  With  the  eiception  of 
a  ron  on  the  Bank  during  the  Jacobite 
rebellion  of  I74S,  which  was  only  averted  hy 
payment  in  siipencfi,  and  a  violent  attack 
upon  it  by  the  mob  during  the  Lord  Qeorgo 
(Jordon  Kiots  of  1780,  there  is  nothmg  of 
eepedal  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Bank  of 
England  until  I79S,  when  a  violent 


'cjal  panic  occurred  chiefly  owing  to  the  reck- 
less use  of  paper  by  country  banks,  some  fifty 
of  which  failed  totally.  The  SutpemiOH  of 
Vath  Faymmtt  in  1767  was  caused  chiefly^  by 
the  drain  of  bullion  due  to  the  ww,  subsidies 
to  foreign  allies,  the  exclusive  purchase  of 
provisions  abroad  owing  to  bad  harvests, 
nnd  the  hoarding  of  com  owing  to  fear  of 
invasion.  A  run  on  Uie  Bank  set  in  from 
all  sides,  and  on  February  26th,  when  little 
over  a  million  remained  in  its  cellars,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  forbidding  it  to  issue 
cash  in  pa}'meat.  This  was  foUowed  by  a  Bill 
prohibiting  it  to  pay  more  than  20s.  in  cash, 
or  to  advance  more  than  £600,000  to  govern- 
ment; at  the  some  time  the  Bill  of  1777. 
which  prohibited  notes  for  less  than  £6,  was 
Buspcnded.  This  measure,  by  which  Bank  of 
England  not«B  become  inconvertible,  though 
intended  to  be  temporary,  Usted  until  1821, 
during  which  period  the  value  of  paper  varied 
very  considerably.  The  Setumption  of  Ciuk 
fiaymenlt  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Peel  in  1819  ; 
the  Act  was  to  have  come  into  effect  in  1821. 
but  its  provisions  were  adopted  by  the  Bank 
two  years  earlier.  In  1826  aoothor  crisis  oc- 
curred. During  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  year 
seventy  houses  failed,  and  the  Bank  itself  was 
only  caved,  it  is  said,  by  the  discovery  of  a 
cluster  of  700,000  £1  notes.  The  messurea 
of  the  government  were  prompt;  notes  for 
less  than  £6  were  suppressed,  and  the  law  of 
1708  repealed,  banks  with  any  oumber  of 
partners  being  permissible  beyond  sixty-five 
miles  from  London,  while  the  Bank  in  re- 
turn was  allowed  to  establiA  branches  to  be 
carried  on  hy  its  agents.  T/u  Bank 
Chartrr  Att  of  1833,  framed  on  the  occa- 
sion of  tbe  renewal  of  the  Charter  at  the 
instance  of  Sir  R,  Feel,  Lord  John  Kussell, 
and  others,  attempted  to  stop  runs  on  the 
Bunk  by  enacting  that  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  were  to  be  made  legal  tonder, 
whereby  the  country  bonks  would  be  enabled 
to  meet  a  panic  vrith  notes  instead  of  gold. 
A  deduction  of  £120,000  a  year  was  to  be 
made  in  the  sum  allowed  by  government  to 
the  Bank  for  the  management  of  the  National 
Debt,  while  in  return  a  qoartar  of  £14,686,800, 
the  sum  due,  was  paid  back.  The  principle 
that  the  paper  issued  and  specie  kept  in 
hand  should  bear  to  each  oth^  the  ratio  of 
three  to  one  was  established,  and  the  Bank 
was  compelled  to  publish  a  general  statement 
of  its  condition  quarterly.  In  spite  of  this 
remedial  measure,  bullion  was  continually 
lacking  in  London,  and  in  1830  the  Bank  of 
England  was  in  imminent  danger  ot  stopping 
payment,  so  that  Sir  R.  Peel  brought  forward 
th.eBaHkChiirttr.Actiifl%H.  Its  object  being 
to  regulate  the  issue  of  notes,  it  enacted  that 
the  Bank  should  not  bo  allowed  to  issue  mOM 
than  £14,000,000  in  notes,  unless  a  corre- 
Mionding  amount  of  specie  were  retained. 
Further,  no  new  banks  established  sfter  the 
measuK  became  law  wen  to  iseoe  their  own 
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notei,  mod  the  old  banks  were  not  to  incraMe 
tbeii  inae.  Hir  R.  Peel's  gnat  Act  va»  the 
kM  impoitant  piece  of  legisUtiDn  tuSecting 
the  Bank  o(  England. 

(3}  Joint-Stock  Buikb  wer«  randered 
poMJblB  by  thu  Act  of  1826.  They  increxaed 
Urgely  in  numbers  utter  1838.  By  Sir  R 
Feel's  Bank  Charter  Act  of  184*  they 
vera  aUoved  to  accept  bills  ot  any  amoimt 
or  date,  and  could  sue  or  be  >aed.  Banks 
other  thjui  the  Bank  of  England  are  regulated 
by  the  Companies  Act  (1862).  This  Act 
[Horidee  that  no  association  of  moce  than 
ten  peraons  can  carry  on  a  bank  unless 
registered  under  the  Compacies  Act,  that  ua 
unlimited  company  may  convert  itself  into 
■  limited  one,  that  a  bank  of  issue  shall, 
with  certain  relaxations,  Hioogh  reaistered  as 
a  limited  oompany,  have  unlimited  liability 
with  reapect  to  ite  notes,  and  that  accounts 
must  bo  audited  and  published  once  a  year. 
There  is  also  the  law  of  1867,  which  provided 
for  minute  registration  with  regard  to  the  sale 
or  purchaso  of  sharcBina  joint-stock  banking 
company. 

[4;  'I'm  Bask  op  ScoTLANn  was  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  the  Scottish  Pnrliamont 
in  1699.  Ita  capital  was  £100,000  sterling, 
of  which  about  £10,000  was  paid  op,  and  it 
had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  banking  in 
Scotland  for  twenty-ono  years.  Its  capital 
vas  intact  from  state  loans,  and  it  was  nlso 
temporarily  exempt  from  public  burdens. 
Xevertbt^tess,  the  great  African  Company 
started  a  banking  branch  in  rivalry,  but  they 
soon  abandoned  it  for  the  more  exciting  pur- 
suit of  trade.  The  bank  began  to  isaus 
notes  and  establish  branches  in  1696,  and 
in  1704  it  issued  £1  notes,  and  stiU  con- 
tinues to  do  BO.  After  the  union  of  Eng- 
land with  Scotland  it  nndertook  the  re- 
coinage,  and  conducted  it  with  great  success. 
Its  capital  was  increased  to  £2,000,000  in 
1774,  and  to  £2,300,000,  its  present  amount, 
in  ]B04,  with  power,  if  necesaaiy,  to  rairo  it 
to  £3,000,000.  It  established  an  office  in 
London  in  1867,  the  restrictions  of  Eni^lish 
joint-stock  banks  not  afietting  Scottish. 
After  the  monopoly  ot  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
expired,  many  unchartered  banks  started,  of 
which  the  Koyal  Bank  of  Scotland  (1727)  and 
the  British  I^nen  CompHny  (1746)  were  the 
oldest  and  most  snccesaful.  The  smaller 
banks,  were,  however,  abKO-bed  in  the  earlier 
part  oif  the  rentnr^'  into  seven  or  eight  large 
banks  with  constantly  increasing  branches 
still  in  existence.  In  1844  Sir  R.  Feel's  Bank 
Charter  Act  allowed  the  Scottish  banks  then 
issuing  notes  to  continue  to  do  so,  prorided 
that  fur  every  note  issued  above  the  average 
issue  of  the  previous  year,  a  corresponding 
amount  of  specie  should  be  kept  in  stock. 

(5)  Thb  Bank  of  Ihklakd  was  rstabliahod 
in  1783  b}~  charter  in  pursuance  of  a  request 
from  the  Irish  Parliament,  with  the  same 
coBstttation  and  privilege*  as   the  Bank  of 


England,  and  a  coital  of  £600,000,  increased 

to  £1,000,000  in  1809,  and  lent  to  govetn- 

ment  at  4  per  cent.    It  was  prohibited  from 

lending    money  on   mortgage,    and  this  re- 

I  strictionwas  not  repealed  until  1860.      The 

I   restrictions    on     joint-stock     hanks    as    to 

paper  issues  caused  such  an  amount  of  dis- 

I    treee   in  Ireland,  that  in    1821    government 

'    allowed  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  incroase  its 

capital  to  £3,000.000,  while  joint-slock  banks 

were  to   be   eetabliahod  beyond  fifty  miles 

from  Dublin. 

Oflbnrt,  Hid.  and  PnHe*vl4  of  Bmikwa,  SJhd 
But.  of  BanUng  <i>  Inland ,-  Hacleod.  Tw»n> 

<md  Proclio  </ Banh'if ;  H-Calloob, 

cf  Comntra ;  Bit  H.  P*i     -     "' 
fajMr;   Uolesworth,  Bill, 
e  uHl  8  W.  and  H..  c.  S 
c.Wi7  sod  B  Tint.,  a.  32; 


Bankmptoy   X«gialation.     In  the 

English  Statute  Book  almost  the  Hrst  recog- 
nition of  bankrupts  as  distinguished  from 
fraudulent  debtors  is  the  Act  13  Elii.,  c.  T, 
by  which  the  goods  of  a  trader  who  failed  to 
meet  his  obligations  were  to  be  Sold  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors.  By  Acts  passed  in 
the  fourth  and  tenth  years  of  Queen  Anne, 
bankrupts  who  had  paid  a  dividend  might, 
with  the  consent  of  their  creditors,  olrtain 
their  discharge  from  the  Court  of  Chancen'. 
Bankruptcy  jurisdiction  belonged  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  but  by  the  Act  1  and  2 
WilL  TV.,  c.  66,  proposed  and  carried  by 
Lord  Brougham,  a  special  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy was  established.  It  provided  that 
six  commisdoncrs  and  four  judges  should  be 
appointed  to  try  all  caaes  of  bankruptcy. 
The  commissionere  could  adjudicate  only  in 
cases  where  there  was  no  dispute;  if  the 
matter  was  disputed  it  was  to  he  referred  to  a 
judge.  By  an  Act  of  1840  fraudulent  bank- 
rupts were  rendered  more  certainly  liable 
to  punishment,  and  composition  by  arrange- 
ment made  poSHible.  In  1861  the  provisions 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Acta  were  extended  to 
others  besides  tnulera.  The  most  important 
of  the  numerous  Bankruptcy  Acts  of  the 
phtsent  century  is  that  of  18G9,  which  re- 
modelled the  Conrt,  and  made  important 
changes  in  the  law.  The  commissionora  wore 
abolished,  and  there  were  to  be  a  Chief  Judge 
(usually  a  Vice  Chancellor]  and  a  number  of 
registrars.  The  county  courts  were  consti- 
tuted local  bankruptcv  courts  with  an  appeal 
to  the  Chief  Judge.  "The  property  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trusters  appointed  by 
the  cr>-ditors  instead  of  official  assigneee, 
and  there  were  provisions  by  which  the 
bankrupt  could  not  obtain  his  discharge, 
except  with  the  consent  ot  a  majority  of  Qui 
creditors,  nnlesa  he  had  paid  ten  shillings  in 
the  pound.  The  Act  also  provided  for 
"liquidation  by  arrangement,"  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  creditors;  and  repealed  or  con- 
solidated all  former  enactments  on  the  tahjeet 
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of  bluikruptcy.  In  18S3  anew  Bankrupt^ 
Act  VHS  curiad  bj  Mr.  Chamberlain,  ft 
enacted  lettOB  puniBhment«  HgainBt  fraudu- 
lent banliruptB,  and  abolighed  the  syBtem 
of  tnuteea.  aubatituting  for  them  a  a^fi  of 
offidal  leceivers  appointed  hy  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  Scotland  baukruptcy  was  placed 
on  a  legal  footing  by  the  Act  of  1696.  There 
IB  no  aeparate  BaDkmptcy  Court,  but  by 
7  Wilt.  IV.,  c  66,  the  Sherifla  have  juris- 
diction oa  well  as  the  Court  of  Seaaion.  In 
Ireland,  by  an  Act  of  the  ^ear  IS72,  the  law 
of  bankruptcy  waa  awimUated  to  that  of 
England.     [Dkbt.] 

BHULSTst,    or     Knitflit-Buineret, 

waa  a  degree  of  Itnighthood  superior  to  that 
of  knight  bachelor.  Bannerets  were  privi- 
leged lo  cany  the  square  banner  instead  of 
the  pointed  pennon  boroo  by  other  knights. 
The  distinction  was  eriginaJly  awarded  for 
special  bravery  on  the  battle-field,  and  the 
ceremony  of  cuttinff  off  the  comer  of  the 
pennon  ao  as  to  oialce  it  a  banner  waa  per- 
formed by  the  king  in  person  standing 
beneath  his  own  royal  banner.  Bannereui 
ranked  before  all  other  knighla  except  thoae 
of  the  Garter.  The  dignity  waa  altogether 
personal,  and  was  never  hereditary.  It  has 
been  sometimea  regarded,  but  erroneously,  aa 
a  rank  of  peerage  inferior  to  a  barony.  It 
conferred  no  right  to  ait  in  Parliament.  The 
order  gradually  died  out,  and  in  modem  times 
has  b^me  extinct ;  but  a  knight-banneret 
waa  oroated  by  George  III,  iia  late  as  1787- 

The  name  is,  of  ooorse,  derived  from  banner ; 
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BumoGkbnni,  Thb  Baitlb  of  (Jue 


1314),  one  of  the  greatest  defeata  the  English 
ever  suffered,  waa  fought  near  Stirling,  on 
the  attempt  of  Edward  II.  to  relieve  the 
cnatle  of  Stirling,  which  was  being  besieged 
by  Robert  Bruce.  The  Scots  were  far  outnum- 
bered by  the  English  troops,  who,  including  a. 
Inrge  body  of  Welsh  and  Irish  auxiliaries,  may 
have  numbered  nearly  100,000  men.  Bruce, 
however,  gained  the  victory  in  great  part 
by  having  previously  dug  holca  in  the  ground 
so  as  to  impede  the  magnificent  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  and  by  massing  his  foot  into  solid 
squares  and  circles — a  system  of  receiving 
cavalry  hitherto  unpractised,  except  at  the 
liattlea  of  Fulkirk  and  Courtrai,  where  it  had 
been  signally  auccesaful.  The  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  English  that  the  camp  followers 
of  the  Scottish  army  formed  part  of  a  reserve 
compli'tod  their  discomfiture ;  the  rout  was 
thorough,  and  an  immense  booty  fell  into  the 
victora'  hands.  The  Scotch  generals,  in 
addition  to  Bruoe,  who  slew  in  single  combat 
Henry  de  Bohun,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Engluh  knights,  were  Bando'ph,  the  king's 
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nephew,  Edward  Bruce,  Walter  Stewart,  and 
Jamet  Douglas ;  the  English  were  led  by 
Edward  II.  in  person,  and  the  Earls  of  Fern- 
broke  and  Gloucester,  Edward  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken  prisoner,  and  had  to  ride 
at  full  speed  to  Linlithgow,  hotly  pmeued  by 
Douglas :  his  privy  seal  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  The  result  of  the  battle  was  a 
futile  meeting  of  Scotch  and  English  commis- 
aionera  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two  countries. 


King*;  uid«ap.Burboar'B4 
Bantun,  in  Java,  was   the  site  of  an 

English  settlement  fieia  1603  to  1683,  in 
which  year  the  English  were  expelled  by  the 
Dutch.  The  place  was  again  in  the  possoagjon 
of  the  British  from  1611  to  1814, 

Bnntry  Bar  is  a  deep  inlet  on  the  west 
of  the  county  d:  Cork.  Here,  on  Mav  lat, 
1689,  Chateau  Renard  anchored  with  a  tVonch 
Heet  and  put  on  shore  a  quantity  of  stores. 
Admiral  Herbert  followed  him;  but  an 
engagement,  claimed  ss  a  victory  by  both 
parties,  waa  all  that  took  place.  In  Dec., 
lTd6,  a  large  I^Vench  fleet  of  seven  Bail  of  the 
line,  three  frigates,  and  eeventeen  transports, 
sent  to  aid  an  Irish  riaing,  anchored  here  for  a 
week.  They  did  not  immediately  land  their 
men,  owing  to  the  absence  of  General  Hoche, 
their  eommaoder,  who  had  got  aeparated  from 
the  aquadrOQ  ;  and  subaequently  a  St 


e  them 


1  1801, 


the  fleet  under  Admirol  Mitchell  mutinied 
here.  Twenty-two  of  the  ringleaders  in  the 
mutiny  wt^re  condemned  to  death  at  Porta- 
raouih  in  Jan.,  1B02,  but  only  eleven  were 
executed. 

BapliUtB,  Ths,  are  a  sect  of  Protestant 
Nonconformiele  who  bold  that  the  baptism 
of  infante  is  invalid.  On  the  Continent,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
body  of  men  with  similar  views  were  Imown 
to  their  opponents  aa  the  Anabapliitt,  or  re- 
baptiaera.  They  spread  over  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  but.  in  con- 
sequence of  the  violence  of  their  religious 
and  Bocial  doctrines,  were  forcibly  suppressed 
(about  1633]  by  the  govemmenta  of  those 
countries.  Some  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptists 
fled  to  England,  and  were  put  to  death  by 
Henry  VIII. ;  but  the  true  sect  never  existed 
here  in  large  numbers,  and  the  name  was 
vaguely  applied  to  all  who  insisted  on  adult 
liiiptism.  The  Anabaptials  or  Baptists  Buffered 
for  their  faith  under  the  Tudors,  by  whom 
their  secret  conventicles  were  forbidden.  The 
last  of  them  who  waa  burnt  alive  was  Weight- 
man,  in  1612.  During  the  next  few  yeara 
their  views  were,  in  port,  adapted  by  the 
llrownists  or  Independents,  and  it  ia  difiicolt 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two  accts. 
in  1633  the  Peculiar  or  Calvinistic  BaptisU 
sepaiBtad  from  the  Independent^  and  founded 
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1  church  of  their  own,  sod  in  16i4  the  London 
Baptist  ChonJieB  published  a  Confesaion  of 
Faith.  The  atory  of  their  persecution  after 
the  Kestoration,  and  of  the  gndual  remoTol 
of  their  religious  dirabiljtiee  ufter  the  Revolu- 
tion, does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  dis- 
senting churches.  During  the  aeventeGnth 
i-entiuy  the  difierencea  between  the  Peculiar 
Hnd  Oenei&l  Bnptiats,  printipully  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Kedemption,  became  wider, 
and  in  1770  the  latter  body  becutae  separated 
into  the  tieni'iHl  BaptisU'  New  and  Old 
Connexion.  The  Scotch  Baptists  appear  to 
have  become  a  recognised  body  about  1760. 
Ai  each  church  ifl  complete  in  itAuIf  ^uid  the 
form  of  govprnment  is  congregational,  con- 
aidemblc  differacces  of  opinion  prevail  among 
the  Baptists  en  minor  points.  As  a  rule,  neigh- 
booring  churchcfl  unite  into  lusociBtions,  and 
the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  connects  them  all  together.  The 
Baptists  have  displayed  much  ene»y  in 
misoion-work,  chieny  in  India  and  the  East. 
Prioe,  Pi-oChIiisI  NBnt<>r\fim«.ilii  i*  fiuland; 
BognoandBannott,  Hilt,  oj  Buwiitwi ;  WUson, 
HiM.  of  Sumliiig  CharcPui  j  BLcughton,  But.  s/ 
JMifim  n>  Bmi^liiiid. 

Barataliaiia  *ae  the  title  of  some  letters 
written  in  the  Dublin  ioumalH  by  Henry 
Flood  and  his  foUowr^ra  \a  1767-  Barataria 
wa«  Ireland,  and  Townshend  was  Sancho ; 
the  members  of  his  council  were  the  officers 
of  Sancho's  household.  These  Jotters  created 
much  aenaation  on  account  of  their  wit  and 
boldneBS. 

B^bftdoi,  one  of  the  Windward  IiUnds, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by  thu 
Portuguese  about  1518  ;  it  was  first  coloataed 
by  an  English  expedition  under  Sir  Oliver 
I^igh,  1606,  and  m  I62i  waa  granted  by 
James  1.  to  Ixird  Ley,  «ho  sent  out  a  numb^ 
of  colonists.  Shortly  afterwards  the  whole  of 
the  Caribbean  Islands  was  made  Over  to 
Lord  Carlisle,  and  a  long  dispute  ensued  as  to 
the  ownership  of  Barbados  ;  the  quarrel  lasted 
for  some  years,  and  frequent  collisiona  between 
the  two  parties  took  place  in  the  island.  In 
1S47  Lord  Carlisle  granted  a  lease  of  the 
island  for  twenty-one  years  to  Lord  Wil- 
looghby,  who  fortified  the  island  for  the 
king,  and  in  1651  defeated  a  large  Farlia- 
mentajT  force  which  bsd  been  sent  out 
from  England  nnder  Admiml  Ayscue.  The 
Barbadians,  however,  were  shortly  after- 
w«rds  compelled  to  capitulate,  though  many 
of  the  leAding  men  subseq^uently  received 
fnnn  Charles  II.  siibetantial  rswnrds  for 
their  loyalty.  In  lfi63  the  sovereignty  of 
Barbados  became  vested  in  the  crown,  and 
the  proprietaiy  government  was  dissolved;  in 
1676  and  I6S2  slave  insurrections  broke  out, 
bat  were  speedily  euppreued.  In  the  next 
century,  especially  during  the  adminiitistion 
of  Lord  Howe  (1733—35),  Uke  condition  of  the 
Bar^tadiana  was  much  improved,  both  sociaUy 
■ud  pcditially,  though  property  in  the  island 


was  almost  entirely  destroyed  hf  a  severe 
hurricane  in  1780.  The  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  Barbados  was  almost  as  bad  as  in 
Jamaica,  and  in  1826  there  was  aninsurioction, 
which  was,  however,  soon  quelled  ;  the  slaves 
were  emancipated  in  1834,  and  the  apprentice 
system  done  away  with  in  1838.  On  the 
assumption  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  island 
by  the  crown  in  1663,  a  tai  of  4^  per  cent, 
was  imposed  on  all  native  produce  exported. 
This  tai  proved  a  great  burden  upon  the 
planters,  and  was  abolished  in  1838.  The 
governor  of  Barbados  is  go vemar-in- chief 
of  the  Windward  Islands  ;  the  administration 
is  representative,  and  is  vested  in  a  legislative 
and  executive  council  nominated  by  the 
^vemor,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of  twenty- 
four  members  elected  by  the  freeholders.  It 
is  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Barbadians 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impracticable 
to  form  a  federation  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  Leeward  Islands. 
Barbados  was  divided  into  parishes  as  early 
as  1029. 

Ltgon,  Hilt  Kf  Bathaiia:  B.  Edwards,  HJit. 

qfOu  Wut  iTidia:  Ckuv,  fintannu  ^lisiri; 

B.  U.  Mutin,  BriluH  Colottim. 

B^botiT,  JoHii  {d.  \S96),  was  the  author 
of  the  gTMit  national  Bcottish  epic,  Tlu  Bran. 
Of  his  life  little  is  known.  He  was  probably 
bom  about  the  year  1316;  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  became  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  Clerk 
of  the  King's  bouaeliold,  and  one  of  the 
Auditors  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland.  Tkt 
Srvce  extends  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.  to  the  death  of  King  Gobert.  It  is  a 
noble  epic,  full  of  spirit  and  vigour,  and  true 
chivalrous  fetling;  and  is,  moreover,  highly 
interesting  historically,  as  being  almost  the 
only  Scottish  authority  for  this  period. 
Barbour  also  wrote  a  book  of  Legends  of  the 
Saints,  and  Thi  Srutt,  dealing  with  the  story 
of  Brutus. 

Tbe  wrUest  edllign  of  TIm  Bnui  was  printed 

Bt  Ediabnwh  in  1570.    The  poem  hss  beea  care. 

hillv  eaitad  bj  Mr.  Innei  tgr  tbs  Spaldiiur  Club 

SSM) :  uid  bv  Kr.  Bkeat  (or  tbe  £arlj-fhigUBh 
ait  Sociatj  imS). 

Bftrbnda.  one  of  tbe  Leeward  Islands, 
and  celebrated  for  Uie  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
is  the  property  of  the  Codrington  family, 
who  have  held  it  under  lease  from  tbe  crown 
since  1684. 

Burcelona,  the  chief  town  of  Catalonia, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Spanish 
Sncceoion  War.  In  1704  an  attempt  was 
made  upon  it  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  who 
landed  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt  with  some 
marines,  relying  apon  co-operation  within 
the  city.  The  design,  however,  was  be- 
trayed by  some  of  the  conspirators,  and 
the  prince  hastily  re-embarked.  In  170G 
the  allies,  under  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt  and 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  appeared  before 
the  town.  The  fortifications  were  ancient, 
but  they  had  been  repaired  and  strengthened. 
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and  the  natural  advantagea  of  Qte  town  and 
the  Btrone  caatie  of  Moutjuich  were  veiy 
greai.  l£e  besieging  force  wati  veak,  and 
tiie  Spanish  auxiliaries  showed  little  diapohi- 
tion  or  tapadty  for  regular  siege  opemtions. 
After  a  fortni^t  the  troopa  prepared  to 
embark ;  but  Peterborough  suddenly  an- 
nounced hia  intention  of  attacking  Montjnich. 
Amending  the  hill  at  dawn  with  1,400  men, 
tie  surprised  the  garrison  and  captured  the 
fortress.  The  caatie  of  Barcelona,  now  ex- 
posed to  a  Ore  from  the  hill,  soon  sumiD- 
dered,  and  on  Oct.  3rd  the  town  capitulated. 
The  Archduke  Charles  whs  beBisgod  in  Barce- 
lona in  1706,  by  a  fleet  under  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  and  an  army  of  20,000  men  under 
Manihal  Tess£.  Sir  John  Leake,  with  thirty 
ships,  came  to  the  relief  of  the  town,  but 
hesitated  to  attack  the  French  fleet  till  Peter- 
borough, who  had  put  off  in  an  open  boat, 
arriv^  on  board  his  ship  with  instructionB  to 
supersede  him.  The  French  array  retired, 
and  the  fleet  followed  its  example.  After 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  the  CataLins  refuaed  to 


Berwick  in  Sept.,  1714.  In  the  Peninmilar 
War,  Barcelona  was  occajded  by  the  FreQch, 
Feb.  13,  180S.  In  Uarch,  IS09,  an  attempt 
on  it  wa«  made  by  Lord  Collingwood,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Catalan  leviee  and 
Somatenea ;  but  the  French  continued  to  hold 
it  till  the  end  ot  the  war. 

BoTcLlT,  William  (».  1541,  i^  1S05},  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  after  Herring  many  years 
in  France,  came  to  England  in  1603,  anil  was 
well  received  by  James  I.  He  had  quarrelled 
with  the  Jesuita,  and.  though  atill  remaining 
a  Boman  Catholic,  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  Ho  had 
aUo  written  a  work  in  fsTOur  of  extreme 
TiewB  of  royal  authority,  which  recommended 
him  to  James  I.  His  Catholicism,  however, 
prevented  his  preferment,  and  after  spending 
two  years  in  England  he  returned  to  France 
just  before  his  death.  His  controversy 
with  Bcllarmine  respecting  the  Papal  power 
earned  him  consideruble  fame,  and  bis  vie^vs 
as  to  the  limits  of  the  Pope's  authority 
were  adopted  by  a  large  number  ot  English 
Catholics.  In  politics  ho  was  a  vigorous 
upholder  of  eitrema  monarchical  principles. 
Bucky's  chlsf  works  are  Bi  Sajno  tt  Stgali 
PnlHfcilt  jtdnrnu  Buchananum,  ttc,  ud  D> 
Potalalt  Papa,  prlatvd  toiiBther  at  EanoTei, 
inz.    Sh  Looka,  TrtaiiM  w.  tloHnmnit. 

Bacd^  Thomas,  Lokd(j.  1387,  if.  1408], 
waa  one  of  the  noblea  who  joined  Henry  of 
Lancaster  in  1399,  but  he  subsequently  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Porcica,  and  joined 
in  the  plot  to  put  the  Earl  of  March  On  the 
throne.  He  fled  to  Scotland  in  140S,  and  in 
1408  took  up  arms  in  Yorkshire  against  the 
king,  and  waa  mortally  wounded  at  Bramham 


Bard*.    [DnciDe.] 

BareboasB'  Parlummt   (July  4th 

to  Dec.  IWh,  1653)  waa  the  nickname  given 
to  the  Aasembly  summoned  by  Cromwell 
and  the  council  of  officers  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Rump  (q.v.).  It  dariTed  its  name 
from  a  certain  Praise-Ood  Barbon,  or  Bare- 
bones,  a  leatheraeller  of  Fleet  Street,  who 
took  a  somewhat  prominent  part  as  a  member 
of  this  Assembly.  It  ccTuiBted  ot  139 
persons  snmraoned  as  reprosenlativee — Hi 
ioT  England  (includina;  7  for  London),  S  for 
Wales,  6  for  Scotland,  and  6  tor  Ireland — 
who  were  chosen  by  Cromwell  and  his  ofiicerB 
from  lists  ot  persona  "faithful,  fearing  God, 
and  hating  covetougnesa,"  furnished  to  them 
by  the  various  churches.  Amongst  them  were 
Blake,  Montague,  Monk,  Ashley  Cooper,  and 
other  men  of  position  and  influence.  They  be- 
gan by  electing  Cromwell  and  four  oUier  officers 
to  bemcmhoniot  their  body.  They  set  to  work 
to  reform  the  administration  of  the  law,  re- 
laxed imprisonment  for  debt,  passed  a  Civil 
Marriage  Act,  commenced  the  codification  uf 
the  law,  and  began  the  process  of  abolishing 
the  Court  ot  Chancery.  They  decided  to 
abolish  the  power  of  pi^ns  to  present  to 
beneSces.  and  the  institution  of  tithes.  These 
resolutions,  specially  the  latter,  would  have 
rendered  the  existence  of  a  State  Church 
imposuble,  and  Cromwell  and  the  conntry 
at  large  were  not  prepared  to  go  so  far. 
A  sudSon  stroke  solved  the  diEBcult}'.  On 
Dec.  I2th  Sydenham,  one  of  the  members, 
having  mustered  his  friends  before  many  of 
the  other  party  had  anived,  suddenly  pro- 
posed, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Speaker, 
that  the  Parliament  [which  he  described  as 
useless  and  injurious  to  the  Commonwealth) 
should  resign  ita  power  Into  the  hands  of 
Cromwell.  This  motion  was  at  once  carried, 
and  those  who  dissents  were  expelled  by  a, 
company  of  soldiers  under  Colonel  Goffe  and 
Major  WTiite.  The  "sober  men"  of  that 
meeting,  as  Cromwell  called  them,  resigned 
their  power  into  his  hands.  Ho  accused  the 
other  party  of  an  intention  "to  set  up  th(> 
judicial  law  of  Mosea."  and  to  abolish  all 
magistracy  and  ministry  as  anU-christian. 
Some  historians,  objecting  to  the  somewhat 
ludicrous  title  ot  Barebonca'  Parliament,  have 
called  this  Assembly  "  The  Little  Parlia- 
ment," while  others  prefer  to  style  it  "The 
Assembly  ot  Nomineps."  It  has  been  dn- 
srribcti  aa  an  assembly  of  obscure  fanatics, 
but  Whitelocke  says  that  "  many  of  this 
assemblv"  were  "persona  ot  fortune  and 
knowletige." 

Whitelocke,   Jfmoridl*;   Ludlow.   MrmoiT*^ 

Esnka.HW.  o/EHfl.  .-Guiiot.ftomirdU!  Cariyle. 

CmmitU;  Mu«ii,I,^>D/>taifm.Tol.  t. 

'Barillftn  French  ambassador  in  England 
(1677— 168B),  was  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
keep  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  in  dependence 
upon  France,  or,  at  any  rate,  iiMCtive  in 
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European  politics.  With  thi*  object  he 
fumented  the  quarrel  between  the  court  and 
the  country  puty,  writing  to  hii  master  in 
16ST,  "It  may  be  ht'ld  a«  an  indubitable 
maxim  that  a(;reeinent  between  the  King  of 
Kngland  and  hia  Parliament  is  not  for  the 
interest  of  your  Unjeaty."  When  early  in 
1GS6  the  national  opposition  leenied  likely  to 
rndanger  James's  poaition,  it  was  Barillou 
who  adviwd  the  bringing  over  of  Iriah 
truopa.  Yet  he  allowed  himwlt  to  be  duped 
by  Sunderliuid'e  oseuranoeii  and  it  wa<  for 
thia  reason  that,  after  he  had  been  obliged  to 
l«ave  England  by  WiUiun,  be  wa«  not  ap- 
pointed to  attend  Jamee  in  Ireland. 

Buka.  Hut  ^  Bag..  Tol.  It.     Eiteuta  troni 

Barilluu'i  nports  antcuiBlat«d  fo  DaliriDple. 

J(>nu>in  0/  Ortat  Bri'ain,  ud  us  glren  in  Fox, 

uitt.  q^  JddHi  IL,  Appetidii. 

WarVhBTtl,  John  {6.  1672,  J.  1642],  his- 
torian, herald,  and  antiquary,  asaisted  Speed 
in  hii  work.  Tit  Hittory  af  Great  Brilain,  and 
H'tDte  the  greater  portion  at  Guillim's  Huplaji 
o/MtrmUry. 

Badinf  Ablny  waa  one  of  the  oldegt 
and  richeiit  nunneries  in  England.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Erkenwald, 
Biahop  of  London,  and  after  being  lacked  by 
the  iWea  in  870  wsa  restored  by  Edgar. 
The  icTenaea  ot  the  tonvsnt  were  very  large, 
and  the  abbeai,  holding  more  than  thirteen 
knights'  fees  and  a  half,  held  her  lands  from 
the  crown  u  a  bamny.  The  nuns  were  of 
tbe  Benedictine  order,  and  after  120D  exer- 
cised the  right  of  electing  their  own  abbon. 
The  coDTent  was  snrrendraed  to  Uenrj-  VIII. 
in  lfi39. 

Ljaons,  Bwriroiw  c/  LaiUtam,  It.  i    K onnt. 
SMtrv  e/ Stm. 

BarkatsKd,  Jokji  {d.  1662),  a  gold- 
smith in  the  Stiand,  served  in  the  City 
train  bands,  and  sulMBqucntly  obtained  a 
colonelcy  in  the  Parliamentary  army.  He 
tnok  part  in  the  ling's  trial,  and  was  one  of 
thoae  who  signed  the  death-warnint.  Sub- 
eeqnently  he  became  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  and  Steward  of  the  Household  to  the 
Protector.  At  tbe  Kestoration  he  fled  to  the 
Continent,  but  was  betrayed,  brought  back, 
and  executed  st  Tyburn. 

B^low,  Sin.  GsoBOE,  a  civil  servant 
ot  the  Bengal  establishment,  had  risen  by 
a  meritorious  service  ot  twenty-eight  years 
to  a  seat  in  Conncil,  nnder  Lord  Wellealey. 
His  indnstiy  and  official  experience  ivere 
grrat,  but  he  was  quite  unequal  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  empire.  On  the  death  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  the  government  ot  India 
was  temporarily  (1805— ISOT)  in  Sir  George 
Barlow'a  hands.  The  result  of  hia  determined 
non-intfTvention  policy  was  the  restoration 
to  Scindiah  and  Holkar  of  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  England  had  gained  by  tbe 
Mahiatta  Wan.     He  was    a 


wionary  entcrpnse  in  Indii 


great  oppone 
idia,  and  caus 


the  Company  to  assume  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  temple  ot  Juggernaut,  intluduig 
the  three  hundred  dancing  girls.  In  spite  of 
the  favour  ot  the  Directors,  Sir  George  was 
not  appointed  Govemor-Goneral,  but  wa* 
nominated  Governor  of  Madras  in  ISO 7. 
His  want  ot  tact  made  him  very  unpopular 
in  this  position,  and  ho  was  involved  in  bitter 
diflputea  with  his  eubordinates.  Hia  obstinacy 
and  violence  did  much  to  produce  the  Madras 
mutiny,  but  he  displayed  much  firmness  while 
it  lasted.  The  result  of  the  mutiny  was  bis 
recaU  in  1811. 

I^lcolm.  PoUt.  Hitf.  of  India;  Hill,  HiH.  of 

BuitArd  Castl*,  in  I>urham,  was  occn- 

!led  by  the  Ko)-a]ists  under  Sir  George  Bowes 
uring  tbe  Noithem  rebellion  of  1666.  It 
was  subaequently  taken  bv  the  rebels  under 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  in  the  cooise  of 


merchant  who  became 
Lord  Mayor  in  17fiT.  He  sat  tor  London 
from  1722  to  1768.  He  was  a  vigorous  oppo- 
nent ot  Sir  Kobert  Walpoie's,  and  in  1733 
attacked  Lhat  minister's  sinking  fund  and 
the  eicdse  scheme,  whii^b  he  declared  "  could 
not,  even  by  malice  itself,  be  represented  OS 
worse  than  it  really  was."  In  1737  he 
introduced  a  Bill  [which  was  rejected) 
to  lower  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt  by 
honowing  money  at  three  per  cent,  to  redeem 
tbe  annuities  for  which  a  higher  rate  was 
being  paid.  In  1712  he  declined  to  attend 
the  secret  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  Walpoie's  administration.  He  attempted, 
but  without  8ucceet^  to  moderate  the  outcry 
raised  against  Admiral  Byng.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  character,  and  was  much  respected 
by  all  parties. 

Coxa,  Wg^oU;  Staobops,  Hlit  (tTBnf. 

BanLflt,THEBATTi.Bor(1471),  was  fought 
between  Edward  IV.  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick and  the  IdncaKtrions.  On  March  14th 
Edward  landed  at  Bavenspur  and  marched 
towards  London,  no  attempt  being  made  to 
check  him.  Having  been  welcomed  by  the 
citizens  ot  London,  Edward,  learning  that 
Warwick  was  posted  at  Bamet,  marched  out 
to  meet  him.  and  drew  up  his  army  on  Hadl^ 
Green.  The  fight  commenced  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  ot  April  14,  which  that  year 
waa  Eaater  Day.  The  lAncaistHan  right  wing 
under  Lord  Oxford  was  at  first  victoriaus,  and 
drove  in  Edward's  left ;  but  a  heavy  fog 
occasioned  them  to  mistake  a  part  of  their 
own  army  tor  the  Torkist  force ;  confnnon 
ensued,  ot  which  Edward  took  advantage  to 
retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  After  very 
severe  fighting,  in  which  no  quarter  was 
iciven  on  either  side,  the  Yorkists  were 
detely  victorlons,  and  Warwick  and  his 

'*     itagu  wrae  slain.    It  is  impossible 
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to  give  any  nathentio  ttatement  ot  the  nam- 

ben  or  the  loosee  on  either  side. 

Wu-kworth,  duvMcU,  toL  yi..  1383  (Cundan 
Boo.) ;  0>'>Uma«'a  ICiig.  (Oct.,  ISM) ;  HuKne  of 
Ik*    JrriMi    HI-    Kdicard    IK.    (Cuodw    Socjl 
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year  accused  of  attempting  to  poison  the 
fiasident,  Colonel  Phayro.  He  was  tried  by 
a  mixed  oommiMioii  of  three  English  and 
three  uatiTes.  The  conunianon  failed  to 
come  to  any  aatiBfactory  conclusion,  as  the 
English  members  considered  the  case  proved. 
while  the  natives  thought  the  tharge  had  not 
been  lubatantiated.  Lord  Northbrook,  the 
Uov^imor-Qeneral,  however,  held  the  former 
opinion.        The     Qoicowar      was     therefore 


Burnt.  The  hictoiy  of  the  word  baron  is 
one  of  those  oases  in  which  questions  hotly 
disputed  may  be  virtually  settled  by  etriot 
diaorimination  of  the  meiLnin^  of  a  name. 
The  word,  which  originally  mnuit  "man" 
or  "  freeman, "  has  now  come  to  mean  the 
aimplest  gt«de  of  the  peerage.  Between 
thew  eitrome  points,  it  pasaea  through  im- 

Cant  alterations  of  meiming.  The  word 
occura  in  England  after  the  Korman 
Conqnast.  When  WiUiam  the  Conquemr's 
"  barons  "  are  Spoken  of,  it  is  quite  oloar  that 
this  means  all  who  held  lands  din-ctly  ot  him 
— that  is.  of  caarse,  if  thay  huld  by  mili- 
tary aervice.  In  this  large  body  of  chief 
tenants— w)me  1,100  in  number,  including 
ecclcaiastics — there  was  naturally  from  the 
first  a  tendency  to  a  ptHvtiisl  division 
between  the  gr^t  lord,  who  had  knights 
holding  under  him,  and  the  simple  knight, 
who  held  hut  his  own  small  estate.  But  it  is 
unneceseary  to  say  with  Madox  that  this  was 
else  a  clear  legal  distinction,  "  an  original 
difference  between  tenure  by  barony  and 
tenure  by  knight  service  ;  "  and  tt  would  be 
impoesihie  as  yet  to  find  any  principle  on 
which  to  base  such  a  l^al  distinction.  But 
already,  ander  Henry  I.,  the  practical  dis- 
tinction had  become  accentuated,  and  it  soon 
camo  to  be  the  ctislom  that  the  greater  "  baron 
of  the  king  "  flhould  treat  for  pa\-ment  of  his 
relief  and  aids  directly  with  the  king,  instead 
of  paying  through  the  eheriS  ;  that  on  the 
tates  becoming  fixed  his  relief  should  be 
100  marks,  while  ordinary  chief  tenants  paid 
lOOs.:  similarly,  that  he  should  lead  his  own 
tenants  to  the  host,  while  the  other  served 
nnder  the  sheriffs  banner:  that  he  should 
be  amerced  bv  his  equals  in  the  King's 
Court,  not  hy  tlio  sheriff  -,  and,  most  divisive 
of  «U,  that  he  was  summoned  proprto  aomim 
by  a  special  writ,  not,  like  the  "  lesser  barons," 
t^  a  general  writ  to  the  sheriff  tor  each 
uiie.      From  the  biography  of  Backet  and 


the  Piahfui  di  Seaccai-io,  we  see  that 
this  last  distinction  was  recognised  and 
cuatomary  early  in  Henry  II. 's  reign;  while 
in  Magna  Charta  it  is  claimed  and  conceded 
in  the  Article  14,  which  deals  with  the  mode 
of  convoking  the  Great  Council ;  and  it  is 
acted  on  thereafter,  even  though  this  article 
was  dropped  in  the  lat«r  re-isauea  of  the 
Charter.      The  greatO'  barons   had,   in  one 


a  definite  number  of  knights'  fees,  a 
Bometimea  stated — for  some  baronies  consisted 
of  no  more  than  one  or  two  such  —but  holden 
of  some  group  ot  knigbta'  fees  which  had  at 
the  Conquest  been  endowed  with  such  a 
special  character,  or  hod  since  come  to  be 
so  regarded  :  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is 
used  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
sa  early  as  Henry  I.'s  Charter.  These  lead- 
ing landowner^  with  the  earls,  could  not 
well  be  left  unsummoned.  But  outside  this 
inner  necessary  body,  the  king  had  a  wide 
cinJe  of  holders  of  banmies'out  of  whom  to 
select  those  whom  he  should  by  hia  writ  call 
to  special  attendance  in  host  Or  in  oooncil. 
And  here  a  further  exclusion  went  on.  For 
throughout  the  raigna  of  Henry  III.  and 
EdWKrd  I,,  special  nimmODSea  Ut  the  host 
were  sent  to  more  than  100  barons  ;  while  to 
Edward  I.'s  Parliaments  the  number  so  called 
was  hardly  half  a«  gieaL  And  even  so, 
many  of  those  who  were  oollad  were  not 
holders  of  baronlea,  bat  of  much  smalW 
estates ;  many,  too,  were  called  only  ooca- 
sionally.  Hero,  then,  is  to  be  seen  Edward's 
steady  design  of  "  eliminating  the  doctrine  of 
tenure  from  the  i«gion  of  government."  The 
reluctance  ot  all  but  the  greatest  lorda  to 
attend  co-operated  in  this  direction ;  and 
"  Edward  t.  is  the  creator  of  the  House  ot 
Lords  almoat  a*  truly  as  of  the  House  ot 
Commons,"  in  the  sense  that  to  him  was  due 
the  smallness  of  its  numbers,  the  selection  [to 
a  great  extent)  of  its  mcmbon,  and  the  final 
eetablishment  of  the  principle  that  it  is  con- 
stituted by  writ  ot  summons,  not  hy  tenure. 
Xor  would  it  he  against  the  desires  of  the  great 
borons  themselves  to  see  the  substitution  of 
summons  fur  tenure  as  the  qualification. 
For  mere  tenure-in- chief,  it  accepted,  might 
have  flooded  the  Ileuao  with  the  lesser  chief 
tenanta,  and  have  brought  into  it  any  mere 
purchaser  of  a  haroniol  estate.  During  tho 
eame  period  the  "lesecr  barons"  had  gradually 
ceased  to  attend  as  hnrons,  and  merged  into 
the  mass  of  the  country  frceholiinrs,  whom 
they  inspired  with  their  high  spirit  and 
traditions  ot  constitutional  resistance,  and  to 
whom  they  acted  as  leaders  in  shire  moot  and 
in  national  Parliament.  Under  the  policy  ot 
Edward  I.  and  the  operation  of  his  statute 
Quia  Emptnre;  and  with  the  introduction  ot 
the  new  idea — representation  for  all  below 
baronial  rank,  whether  chief  tenants  or  not — 
t<wire-in-ohist  lost  its  constitutional  value. 
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and  the  aepamtion  of  chief  tananta  into  barons 
and  knightB,  or  noblu  ajkd  gentry,  whs  ac- 
complished. To  complete  thU,  it  wiu  only 
reqoired  that  the  right  to  receive  the  ipedal 
nuiiiDoiia  Bhonld  he  resided  aa  heieditary ; 
and  thJB  too,  ua  a  legal  principle,  dates  from 
Edward  I.'a  reign.  A  lurther  limitation  in 
the  Benae  of  the  word  baron  waa  effected  when 
the  crown  created  barons  by  letten  patent, 
Grrt  in  1387  ;  but  the  inKajioes  are  very  rare 
till  the  close  of  Henr^  Vll.'a  reign.  In  these 
patenta  the  right  is  limited,  aa  a  rale,  to  heirs 
mala,  vhile  the  older  baroniea,  b;  writ  of  aam- 
mona,  could  deai^nd  through  females  (so  Sir 
John  Oldcastle  became  Lord  Cohham  in  ri^ht 
of  his  wife).  The  mer«  personal  Bummona, 
not  inheritable,  continued  aoder  Lancastrian 
IdngB,  but  deGnitely  ceased  under  the  Tudors. 
The  attempt  to  create  a  life  peerage  was 
disallowad  aa  obsolete  in  the  Wensleydale 
esse,  1866.  Since  the  Earl  of  Bristol's 
esse  in  1626  the  receipt  of  snch  a  writ  is 
an  inherited  right  which  cannot  be  denied. 
Thus,  out  of  the  great  roaaa  of  "barons"  of 
the  Conquest,  the  leading  families  were 
loadually  selected  (as  it  were)  by  the  crown. 
These  tsjoiliea  baTS  long  einoe  disappeared; 
the  crown  has  supplied  their  place  with  a 
bod;  four  times  as  aamcroue :  but  this  body 
baa  now  a  right  with  which  the  crown  can 
no  longer  interfere.  When  the  kings  of  the 
fonrteenth  century  introduced  new  grades 
(duke,  marqaiB,  viscount)  bedde  the  old 
baronial  body  of  earls  and  barons  proper,  the 
wnd  baron  sank  to  its  narrowest  meaning— 
that  which  it  now  bears,  a  peer  who  sits  by 
no  higher  title.  The  bishops,  till  the  Betor- 
matioii,  sat  both  in  their  Old  English  character 
and  in  their  new  character  as  barons.  But 
Henry  VUI-'s  new  sees  had  no  baronies 
attached.  The  number  of  abbots  who  Bat 
bad  Eallea  front  100  or  more  in  the  thirteenth 
century  to  a  fixed  number  of  27  under 
Edward  IIL ;  those  who  could  claim  that 
they  did  not  owe  the  service  of  a  whole  barony 
were  glad  to  be  excused.  At  the  Reformaliou, 
when  the  abbots  were  eiclndod,  the  balance 
of  niunberB,  for  the  first  time,  was  kit  with 
the  lay  Jorda. 

The  political  history  of  the  baionage  may 
be  briefly  Bommed  np  in  three  period* : — (1) 
The  feudal  baronage,  whose  policy  waa  the 
weakraing  of  the  central  power,  and  whose 
alliances  and  habits  were  tiioae  of  Normans, 
I   nearly  eliminated  by  forfeiture  before 


□  died  in  1232.  The  dispened  character 
of  their  ntates,  the  vigorous  resjatance  of  the 
Old  English  spirit,  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Xorman  king,  made  tliia  fenda!  clasa  leas 
fornudable  tluui  it  proved  on  the  Continent. 
12]  On  its  ruins  had  been  rising  the  new 
fMniliew  of  the  niinist«ni  rewarded  by  Henry  I. 
and  Henrr  11.,  oat  ot  which  waa  formed  the 
Dosl  Mrnnsge  which  took  tk^  lead   in 


winning  the  Charter,  which  defeated  Henry 
Ill.'a  plan  of  personal  government,  and  which 
Gnally  secured  from  Edward  I.  the  resulta  of 
a  struggle  of  a  century.  Their  typical 
repi'CBentative  is  Richard,  Earl  ilarshal  in 
Henry  Ill.'a  reign.     (3)   As  the  great  flefa 
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constitutional  leadership  passed  ( 
knights,  the  baronage  turns  from  national 
aims  to  dynastic  {Hrtisanship,  family  ag- 
grandisement, and  the  ostentation  ol  chivalry. 
The  people  are  etill  only  too  ready  to  believe 
In  and  to  accept  them  as  ebampiona.  But 
tfapy  become  more  and  more  a  narrow  class, 
bound  up  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  royal 
houses ;  and  they  are  left  alone  at  laat  to 
fight  out  the  Wars  of  the  Bosea  by  the  aid 
of  their  own  retainers,  and  to  M  almost 
exterminated  in  the  struggle.  Yet  when 
they  were  gone,  and  the  Church  was  power- 
less in  its  anti-national  Romanism,  the  nation 
was  helpless  at  the  feet  of  the  new  despotism. 
For  England  etill  required  iU  nobles,  and  in 
their  worst  phases  they  had  played  a  necessary 
part  on  the  political  stsgo.  Even  the  selBsh 
factiousness  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
century  nobility  had  been  obliged  to  adopt 
national  grievances  for  its  faction  cries ;  the  . 
traditions  of  mjble  leadenhip  had  been  found 
Etill   to    have    invaluable   strength  for   the 

Surposes  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War;  and 
)r  the  rest,  the  nobles,  busy  with  place- 
hunting  and  court  intrigues,  left  apace  for 
tbe  silent  growth  of  literature,  of  commerce, 
and  of  municipal  life. 

The  great  barons  may  be  roughly  reckoned 
at  400  in  Domesday,  nearly  half  of  whom 
held  estates  in  two  or  more  counties.  The 
number  of  lesser  barons  was  lather  smaller. 
By  the  thirteenth  century  both  clarses  have 
decreased  in  numbers,  but  the  former  have 
incressed  the  average  aiae  of  their  estates. 
By  the  end  of  the  next  century  the  baronial 
body  has  sunk  to  sometbing  len  than  100 
families,  still  holding,  however,  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  land  of  Eogknd.  Soon  ^ter. 
the  two  r«preeentative  estates  of  clergy  and 
the  Commons  had  risen  up  to  share  with 
them  the  functions  of  legislation.  The 
baronial  body  retained  separate  and  inde- 
pendent pHvileges.  They  constituted  a 
great  part  of  the  standing  council,  which 
took  upon  itself  the  administration  when 
the  king  was  a  minor.  They  held  with 
the  king  the  supreme  judicial  power,  both 
original  and  appellate.  They  could  be 
juSged  only  by  their  brother  peers.  Till 
nearly  the  Yorkist  period  they  were  called 
to  give  counsel  and  consent  for  legislation, 
while  the  Commona  only  had  the  right  of 
petition.  For  general  administration  they 
were  called  to  "  treat  and  give  counsel ; "  the 
Commons  only  "  to  execute  and  consent." 

Belden,  TiUn  o/  Stmour;  Haddt,  Barmis 
Aiuflict;  OagSmtt;  Banwiigf  if  Xitglaiul;  Bir 
H.  Hloolaa.  kiibnit  fMrw<;  i.ord«  Jlqrarts  ok 
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[A.  L.  SO 
BftEOiMtl  wen  fint  created  by  Jame«  I. 
in  1611,  wben,  being  in  vant  of  money  for 
the  aapport  of  the  army  in  Uliter,  he  oBered 
the  title  of  baronet  to  oU  "who  would  pay 
into  the  Eicliequer  £1,080,  in  thtee  uiniud 
pkymenta,  'be\ng  Che  aunt  re<iuired  for  the 
pay  of  a  hundred  foot  toldiera  for  three 
yean."  In  Ireland  baronets  were  inetituteil 
m  1620,  and  in  Scotland  by  Charlea  I.  in 
1624,  and  (sUed  baroneta  oF  Nova  Scotia. 
becsuM  it  was  originally  intended  to  eatablioh 
them  for  the  encouisgement  of  the  settling  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  principle  of  this  dignity 
was  to  give  rank,  precedence,  and  title  without 
privilege.  A  baronet  was  to  remain  a  com- 
moner, but  his  title  (nnlibe  that  of  a  knight) 
was  to  be  hereditary.  Since  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  it  has  been  usual  to  remit  the  payment 
due  to  the  crown  on  creation  of  a  'bu«Detcy. 
It  was  intended  that  the  number  of 
baronets  should  be  limited  to  200.  but  the 
□amber  was  exceeded  even  before  the  death 
of  James  I. 

'  Bavotu'  War,  Thi.  The  flr«t  dirtinct 
appeal  to  arms  of  this  war  was  made  in  12S3 
by  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leiceater. 
nve  yaare  before,  tbe  incurable  misrule  of 
Henry  III.  had  provoked  the  more  public- 
spirited  of  his  barons  lo  place  him  under  the 
control  of  a  commiHHion  of  reform,  and  then 
of  a  council ;  from  this  control  he  had  now 
been  for  three  yean  struggling  to  free  him- 
self, but  with  little  saocesB.  Hie  situation 
grew  daily  more  distracted ;  England  had  two 
rival  governments,  the  king  aud  the  Baronial 
Council,  each  claiming  obedience,  and  for- 
bidding what  the  other  commanded.  From 
time  to  time  efforts  had  Iwen  made  to  armnge 
the  points  in  diapatc.  but  in  vain.  Of  these 
points  the  principal  were  :  the  observance  by 
the  king  of  the  Proi-isiona  of  Oiford,  the 
right  of  holding  the  royal  castles,  the  power 
of  appointing  eid  removing  the  stete  oiGcials 
and  counsellors,  and  the  exclusion  of  all 
foreigners  from  placce  of  trust  and  profit.  Not 
one  of  these  demands  of  the  barons  could 
Henry  be  brought  to  loyally  concede.  Accord- 
ingly, in  June,  1263,  the  smothered  disgust  of 
the  barons  bnrst  into  open  war.  But  the  cam- 
paign had  barely  hfiirun  when  Henry's  astute 
brother  Richard,  King  of  the  Kumons,  int^ir- 
poaed  and  patched  np  a  kind  of  reconciliation. 
Some  months  of  troubled  peace  followed,  which 
both  psrtios  spent  in  diligent  search  after  the 
means  of  getting  a  lasting  peace.  In  Decem- 
ber they  agreed  to  submit  their  quarrel  lo 
Louis  IX.  of  France  (St.  Louis)  :  and  the 
chief  men  of  both  aides  swore  solemnly  to 
abide  by  his  decision,  whatever  it  might  be. 
At  Amiens,  in  Jan.,  1264,  St.  Louis  heard  the 
e^se  that  the  king  in  person  and  the  barons  laid 
before  him,  and  gave  judgment     This  was  in 


favour  of  the  king  on  every  one  of  the  points 
specified  above,  thougb  the  "liberties,  statutes, 
and  laudable  customs  of  the  realm  of  England 
that  were  before  the  time  of  the  Provisions  " 
were  left  intact.  [Aviens,  Mibb  or.]  Not- 
withstanding thdr  oathi,  the  earl  and  bis 
party  easily  found  an  excuse  that  satisfied 
their  consciences  for  refusing  to  be  bound 
by  this  decision.  War  was  now  entered  upon 
in  earnest ;  and  in  March  the  hostile  armiea 
were  lying  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other  —  the  king's  at  Oxford,  the  earl's 
at  Brackley.  Here  a  las!  attempt  at  a 
pacification  proved  fruitleaa.  Then  the  com- 
batants parted,  the  king  marching  to  take 
Northampton  and  Nottingham,  the  borons  to 
add  the  array  of  tiie  Londoners  to  their  own, 
and  to  lay  siege  to  Rochester.  This  operation 
brought  on  tiie  battle  that  decided  the  cam- 
paign. For  the  king,  alarmed  for  Rochester, 
hurried  to  its  relief,  and  finding  the  siege 
raised  on  his  arrival,  went  on  to  the  reduction 
of  the  Cinque  Forts.  De  Uontfort  cautiously 
followed,  and  on  reaching  Fletching  learned 
that  the  royal  army  was  but  ten  miles  off,  in 
and  aiound  the  town  and  Cluniac  Priory  of 
Lewee.  Thither,  on  May  H,  he  led  his 
foUowere,  full  of  religious  enthusiasm  and 
patriotic  ardour,  along  the  slopes  of  the  bush- 
less  downs,  and,  almost  with  sunrise,  bniet  in 
upon  the  half-prepared  Royalists.  The  fiery 
onset  of  Prince  Edward  routed  and  made  havoc 
of  the  earl's  left  wing,  where  the  Londoners 
fought,  but  onlyronderod  the  baronial  victory 
more  sure.  Carried  off  the  field  by  his  fury, 
Edwanl  left  his  father  and  uncle  to  be  crushed 
by  the  right  and  centre  of  the  attacking 
force.  Next  day  the  two  kings,  Edward 
himself,  and  his  cousin  Henry,  were  prisonera 
in  the  eari's  bandi.  De  Montfort  waa 
now  master  of  king  and  kingdom.  He 
strove  hard  to  effect  a  settlement ;  caDed  a 
Parliament  of  the  imperfect  tj-pe  then  in  use ; 
drew  up  a  new  scheme  of  government ;  and 
was  diligent  in  framing  measures  of  reform. 
At  the  end  of  Uie  year  he  took  the  step  that 
has  made  him  immortal :  he  summoned  in 
Hmry 's  name  a  national  assembly  that  was  the 
flrfit  to  contain  all  the  elements  of  a  full  Parlia- 
ment, duly  chosen  citiaens  and  burgesses,  aa 
well  as  knights  of  the  shire,  barons,  abbots, 
and  bishops.  This  body  began  its  sittings  at 
London  in  January,  126S;  and  did  its  best  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  its  creator.  Dot 
this  position  was  already  undermined.  The 
baronial  party  bad  split  into  sections,  one  of 
which,  under  Gilbert.  Earl  of  Glouceater, 
openly  thwarted  Earl  Simon's  designs,  and  at 
lust  broke  away  from  the  old  leader  altogether. 
The  end  oome  swiftly  on.  While  De  Montfort 
was  suppressing  disturbances  in  South  Wales, 
Edward  escaped  from  his  guards,  gathered 
round  him  his  father's  friends  and  De  Mont- 
fort's  foea,  and  by  rapid  marrhea  secured  the 
line  of  the  Severn.  Early  in  August,  however, 
the  slow  moving  earl  bad  forwd  a  passage 
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acnxia  this  barriar,  iiad,  with  the  king  Btili  in 
hi)  potBeetaoa,  hod  retiched  EveBham,  hoping 
to  meet  his  son  Simon,  who  was  leading  the 
leriea  ul  the  south  and  east  to  join  him.  With 
thi<  object,  on  Aug.  *,  1265,  he  waa  starting 
troiD  iivealuuD  when  he  was  c&ught  by  hu 
active  opponent,  who  hod  shortly  before 
suddenly  fallen  upon  and  destroyed  the 
yoDDger  Simon's  foi\»  at  Kenitwurth.  By 
wiae  >nd  well-executed  diepositions  he  now 
enclosed  tbe  old  warrior  on  every  side;  and 
Hft«r  a  stubborn  contest,  the  great  earl  and 
his  bravest  followers  perished,  Sghting  des- 

Grately.  Tet  the  war  lingered  for  two  years 
igtr.  The  hBrshncss  of  the  victors,  Khu 
pronounced  the  lands  of  the  rebels  forfeit, 
drove  the  vanqaished  to  despair.  The  siege 
of  Kenilworth  was  prolonged  till  late  in  1296 : 
and  at  Axholm,  in  Lincolnshire,  another 
obetinHte  bund  of  outlaws  held  out  stiffly 
Against  the  assaults  of  Edward.  At  length 
Axholm  was  taken;  and  by  this  time  expe- 
rience bod  tHugbt  Its  raptor  moderation.  In 
^e  Dictum  of  Xtnilaorlh  he  offered  milder 
terms  to  the  defenders  of  the  cuBtla ;  and  it 
iorrendered  at  last  [Dec,  1366).  In  the 
meantime  others  of  "the  Disinherited"  hod 
seized  Ely.  and  one  mom  siege  became  necPS- 
wry.  This  lasted  till  the  summer  of  1267. 
when  Edward  forced  his  way  into  the  place, 
and  thas  ended  the  Barons'  War.     [UotCT- 

W.  H.  Bluaw.  Ttu  Barino'  War:  Puili,  L^fi 

ifliiun  de  MnSfort;  Pritbem,  Lift  nf  Stnwii 

BMraaa,  Thb  Battli  op  (March  6, 
ISll),  was  toogjit  between  the  English  and 
iSparuardB,  and  the  French,  during  the  Penin- 
sular War.  General  Graham,  who  had  been 
blockaded  through  the  winter  in  Cadis,  learn- 
ing Uiat  Soult  had  marched  to  Badajos, 
resolved  to  rid  himself  of  Victor's  besieging 
tonw.  To  effect  this  purpose  he  embarked 
12.000  men,  who  landed  stTarifa.  in  the  rear 
of  the  French.  But  with  an  ill-timed  modesty 
Graham  gave  up  the  chief  command  to  La 
Peiia,  the  Spanish  general,  who  aystematicaUy 
n^lected  his  advice.  The  low  ridge  of  Baroea 
was  the  key  both  to  offensive  and  defensive 
movements,  and  Graham  was  very  anxious  to 
hold  it;  but  La  Feita  ordered  him  to  march 
throngh  a  thick  wood  to  Bermcja.  and  left  the 
heights  of  Baroaa  crowded  with  baggage  and 
defended  only  by  a  wholly  inadequate  force. 
Victor  no  sooner  saw  Graham's  corps  enter  the 
wood  than  he  attacked  and  took  Barosa,  cut- 
ting  off  a  Spanish  division  which  was  on  its 
march.  Gtaham.onhearingof Victor'atactics, 
St  once  fared  about,  and.  marching  back  to  the 
plain,  without  a  momenta  hesitation  resolved 
to  attack,  although  tbe  key  of  the  field  of 
Inttle  was  already  in  the  enemy's  possession. 
He  accordingly  despatched  one  body  of  troops 
to  attack  I^val,  who  was  on  the  flank,  while 
BrownandlHUcs attacked theheigbts.   "The 


English  bore  strongly  onward,  and  their  in- 
ceseant  slaughtering  Sre  forced  the  FreiiGh 
from  the  hitl  with  the  loss  of  three  guns  and 
many  brave  soldiers."  Victor  was  soon  in  full 
retreat,  and  the  British,  having  been  twenty- 
tour  hours  under  arms  without  food,  were 
too  exhausted  to  pursue.  In  tbe  meantime 
La  Fefia  looked  idly  on,  so  that  the  remains 
of  the  French  army,  retreating  in  the  greatest 
disorder,  were  allowed  to  escape. 

Haider,   PtxwnUw    Wv ;  A..  X.  Delavor*. 

Ltfi  of  lA"!  lyiudgcli;  Alison,  Hul.  ef  Bwnit, 

1I.WJ. 

BBXraokpOTttt  an  important  military 
staUon  in  Lower  Bengal,  uteen  miles  from 
Calcntta,  was  the  plaoe  where,  during  the 
First  Burmese  War  (q.v.)  the  47tli  Mative 
Begiment,  who  were  cidered  for  service,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  (Oct.,  1B21),  setting  forth 
the  extreme  difBculty  of  procuring  cattle,  and 
begging  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding means  of  conveyance.  The  eepoys 
were  informed  that  they  would  receive  no 
'  tance.  On  Nov.  Ist  the  i7th  broke  oat 
open  mutiny,  and  refused  to  fall  i 


ordered  up  several  European  regiments  and  a 
detachment  of  horse  artillery.  The  sepoys 
were  ordered  to  march  at  once,  or  ground 
arms :  on  their  refusal  a  volley  was  discharged 
on  them  by  the  artillery,  and  the  European 
regiments  tell  on  them.  The  ilaughter  was 
very  great.  The  ringleaderi  were  subse- 
quently tried  by  court-martial  and  executed ; 
end  othera  were  sentenced  to  hard  labour  in 
irons.  It  was  at  Barrnckpore  that  the  first 
mutinous  demonstrations  took  place  during  tbe 
8epoy  rebellion  of  1857.  In  February  of  that 
year  the  native  troops  quartered  at  this  place 
refused  to  bito  the  ends  of  their  cartridges. 
On  Mar.  29  the  34th  Native  Infantry  muti- 
nied; it  Wat  disbanded  May  G,  the  10th 
Native  Infantry  having  been  previously  dis- 
banded Mar.  31. 

Kajo,  Srpvy  War,  L  168  Hg. 

Baxri,  Isaac  [i.  1726,  rf.  1782),  in  1748 
entered  the  army,  and  served  in  Flanders  and 
Cianada.  In  17G9,  he  was  present,  and 
severely  wounded,  at  the  storming  of  the 
heights  of  Abraham.  In  1761.  Lord  Shel- 
bume  gave  his  vacated  seat  for  Chipping 
Wycombe  to  Barre,  Two  days  after  taking 
his  seat,  he  made  a  most  violent  attack 
on  Pitt.  He  itrongly  supported  Bute's 
government  in  the  delates  on  the  Peace  of 
Paris  in  1762,  and  was  rewarded  for  hia  ser- 
vices by  being  appointed  Adjutant-Oenersl 
to  the  British  Forces,  and  soon  afterwards 
Governor  of  Stirling  (Castle.  But  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Lord  Sbelbume  from  tbe  Board  of 
Trade,  Ban*  voted  in  opposition  to  the  Gron- 
ville  ministry  in  reference  to  the  prosecution 
of  Wilkes  for  libel,  and  was  summarily  dis- 
missed  from  his  military  appointments  and 
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thait  notion  with  regard  to  Wilkes  and  fteneial 
wamlnt(^  and  his  ability  as  a  debater  became 
more  and  mure  conapicuoui.  On  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  he  was  one 
of  the  "  two  ar  three  gvntlemen  who  apolie 
against  the  Act,  and  that  with  great  reserve 
and  remarkuble  temper."  He  waa  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  policy  of  the  Hookingham 
govemmeat,  and  on  I^tt's  taking  office  in 
1766  ha  received  a  minor  appointment.  But 
in  Oct,  ITSS,  he  retired  mlh  Lord  Shel- 
bnme,  on  account  of  differences  with  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  whom  he  forthwith  attacked 
in  Parliament.  During  the  long  period  of 
Lord  North's  adrainigt ration  BarrS  was  out  of 
ofBce,  and  was  especially  active  in  advocating 
the  CAUse  of  the  revolted  colonies  in  America, 
and  the  right  of  Wilkes  to  his  seat.  In  the 
second  Roi^kingham  administration  in  I7H2, 
BarrS  was  appointed  TraasurBr  of  the  Navy ; 
but  wlule  Burke  was  proposing  his  E!coDomical 
Ketorms,  and  before  the  cuntemplated  enact- 
ments could  have  come  to  his  knowledge,  Boirg 
accepl«d  an  enormous  pension  of  £3,200  a  year, 
which,  however,  he  was  aubsequently  induced 
to  resign  in  return  fortheclarksbipoithePelle. 
Ithasbeen  attempted  toidentifyBarrt  with  the 
author  of  the  lelleri  ofJuHiut;  but  the  asser- 
tionrestsonno  sufficientevidence.  Theclosing 
days  of  Bane,  like  those  of  hie  old  adversary. 
Lord  North,  were  darkened  by  blindness. 

Walpole,  HamMrt  of  thi  Enfn  of  Gsirgi  IJ7.  ; 
Btanhope.  HiM.  i/K'-g.:  Treveliru,  Eorlv  Tman 
•ttH.J.Fv;  BlittoB,  Jiuiiu£iuoiilaE«il. 


Barrl,   QEnaLD  i 
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Barriar  Trwty,  Thb  (1716).  Tlie 
project  of  givinff  the  Statea-Oenenil  a 
"  barrier''  against  Franee  by  means  of  a  line 
of  fortresses  along  the  frontier  had  been  raised 
in  the  Grand  Alliance  negotiations  of  1701, 
and  again  in  1703,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  hostility  of  Austria.  In  1709,  however,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  England  and 
Holland,  by  which  the  former  bound  herself 
to  obtain  for  the  Dutch  the  right  of  supply- 
ing garriaona  for  the  Flemish  fortroasoE,  in- 
cluding Tpres,  Menin,  Lille,  Toumui,  Cond£, 
Valenciennes,  Charleroi,  Namur,  Damm,  and 
Dendermonde.  The  treaty  was  slgood  ty 
Townshend  on  the  part  of  EngLind,  as  Marl- 
borough refused  to  be  a  parly  to  it.  The 
ammgemraita  were  revised  and  conBideiably 
aUered,  mach  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Dutch,  by  a  second  agreement  which  was 
come  to  in  1713,  in  which  the  number  of 
barrier  fortresses  was  greatly  curtailed.  The 
treaty  was,  however,  not  definitively  signed 
tiU  Nov.  16,  1716.  The  chief  provieiona 
were  that  the  Low  Coimtries  were  guaranteed 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  end  were  not  to  be 
Hlienated  on  any  conditions  whatsoever. 
The  Dutch  were  to  garrison  Xamur,  Toui^nai, 


Henin,  Fnmee,  Woroeton,  Ypree,  and 
Knoque ;  and  Dendermonde  was  to  be 
garrisoned  jointly  by  Dutch  and  Austrian 
troops.  The  Dutch  were  very  dissatisfied 
at  this  curtailment  in  the  number  of  towns 
ceded  to  thom,  and  still  more  ao  at  the  com- 
mercial stipulations  by  which  England  was 
put  on  the  same  footing  with  Holland,  as 
regards  the  commerce  of  the  Belgian  towns. 
But  the  treaty  was  altogether  a  disturbing 
element  in  European  politics,  and  an  especial 
source  of  friction  in  Uie  relatioos  of  England 
and  Austria.  It  was  one  of  the  attuses 
of  the  alienation  of  England  and  Austria 
previoua  to  the  begin  Ding  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  The  Bamer  Treaty  was 
annulled   by   the  Treaty  of    Fontainobleau, 

1786.       [UtRBCHT,  TBEiTT  OF.] 

Eocb  BDd  BchoeU,  Hut^nri  da  TniU>  ii 


Barrowurts,  The,  who  derived  thoir 
name  from  one  of  tiieir  leeden,  Henry 
Barrow,  a  lawyer,  were  a  sect  of  Separatists 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  closely 
allied  in  (heir  doctrines  with  the  Browniats. 
Henry  Barrow  was  examined  before  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  in  1 687,  for  hie 
"  schismatic^  and  seditious  opiniona,"  and 
imprisoned,  but  continued  to  issue  inflam- 
matory pamphlets  urging  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy ;  he  was  found  guilty  of  "  writing 
and  publishing  sundry  Beditioua  hooka  and 
pamphlets  tending  to  the  slander  of  the 
queen  and  government,  and  was  executed  at 
Tyburn,  April  6,  1593.  The  BarrowiaU 
al^ed  the  aversion  of  the  Brownists  to  legal 
ministry ;  and  were  deemed  atill  more  proper 
subieets  for  persecution.  Thay  refused  to 
hold  any  communication  vrith  the  Church  on 
the  grounds :  First,  that  the  worship  of  the 
KngliBh  Church  was  idolatrous ;  second, 
that  unsanctiQed  persons  were  admitted  into 
the  Church ;  third,  that  the  preachers  of 
the  Church  of  England  had  no  lawful  calling ; 
and  fourth,  that  the  govemmeTit  was  un- 
godly. For  these  views  many  of  them  were 
imprisoned,  and  in  1693,  on  the  passing  of 
the  Act  walriog  a  monthly  atteedance  at 
ohorch  oompnlsory,  a  great  number  of  the 
sect  went  with  tlie  Browniste  to  Holland, 
and  aubaequeutly  founded  a  new  home  in 
America. 

J.  B.  ICanden.  dvUffm  Chwilw  and  S-Ot; 
Uosheim,  EccUtiaMa^  Eittorti ;  Bocua  and  Bau- 
Dstt,  Hill,  (/  DiuaUtrt,  L  175,  to. 

■a  a  cont«ni- 
moofScot- 
land'sfirstgreat  naval  commanders.  In  1497, 
ho  was  in  command  of  the  escort  which  acconi- 

Cied  Perkin  Worbeck  when  he  left  Scot- 
1.  In  1512,  after  doing  conaiderable 
damage  to  the  English  shipping,  he  was  killed 
in  an  engagement  with  two  ships  Uiat  hart  been 
expressly  fitted  out  against  him,  and  bad  Mien. 
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to  with  him  in  the  Downs.  Uii  dBath  v 
one  of  the  RTieTtuicea  which  led  to  the 
ndon  of  England  by  Jomei  V.,  and  1 
battle  of  Flodden  Field. 


waa  tie  «*ryaiil  of  Richard  Maatere, 
bent  of  the  parish  of  Aldingtoa  in  Kent. 
The  awe  excited  by  the  moral  tone  of  aome 
of  her  ruvinga  when  under  the  indueiu^  of 
epilepsy  su^ested  to  her  master  and  others 
the  poadbihty  of  making  her  a  means  of  fan- 
lung  the  growing  diacontent  og&iuat  the  king. 
.Slie  was  accordingly  taught  Co  counterfeit  a 
state  of  trance,  and  then  to  give  utterance  to 
pTOpheciea  t^epectina-  matters  declared  to  be 
revealed  to  her  by  tne  Holy  Qhost.  As  her 
worda  were  all  in  support  of  the  clerical  party 
and  against  the  king's  recent  legiBlatian,  ahe 
WB>  regarded  with  great  favour  by  the  clergy 
icenerally;  she  corresponded  with  Queen 
Catherine  and  Charles  V.,  and  became  in  a 
short  time  a  dangerous  power  in  England. 
When,  however,  she  boldly  declared,  among 
other  thing*,  that  if  Henry  divorced  Catherine, 
and  married  again  during  her  lifetime,  he 
should  not  be  a  king  a  month  longer,  but 
die  a  villain's  death,  it  was  thought  high 
time  to  take  particular  notice  of  her  madness, 
and  by  the  king's  orders  she  and  her  more 
prominent  aiaximplicea  were  arrested.  Having 
confessed  their  imposture  u;jon  eiaminaticm 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  EliisBbeCb  Saiton  and 
her  fellow-conspimtors  were  ordered  to  read 
their  oonffasioti  the  next  Sunday  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  immediately  after  the  sermon.  The 
whole  matter  at  the  imposture  was  then 
brought  formally  before  the  Parliament,  and 
Barton  and  six  others  wore  attainted  of  high 
tTeasoa.and  executed  May  6,  I63i. 

Han.   CknititlM;    Froada.  But.  c/  Aig.,  U. 

iM,  it.  1  atstiiM  as  Hen.  vm,  c.  ll 
Basilicoxi  Dovou  (The  Hoyal  Qift)  is 
the  title  of  a  work  written  by  King  James  I. 
in  1 599,  and  addicesed  to  his  eldest  son.  Prince 
Henry.  In  this  work  he  maintains  that  the 
kingly  office  is  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil, 
and  Uierefore  the  king  is  necewarily  head 
of  the  Church;  and  that  equality  among 
ministers  is  inconsistent  with  monarchy.  The 
tract  advocates  the  eatablishnient  of  epia- 
copacy,  and  the  baniahmant  of  the  principal 
I'nisbyterian  ministers  in  the  country. 

Tha  BuUim  Dom  was  pclntad  at  fdinbnrgh 

iniaOS. 
Hi  ring  Sonstti  the  seat  of  the  Uarquis 
of  Wincheater,  was  one  of  the  Kovalist  strong- 
holds in  the  Civil  Wars.  Standing  as  it  did  a 
short  distance  from  Basingstoke,  it  commanded 
ODB  of  the  principal  roads  to  the  West  It 
was  several  times  attacked  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian forces  without  success.  Finally, 
after  a  long  and  hrilliant  defence,  it  was  taken 
by  Cromwell,  October  16,  1645,  and  biunt  to 
thii  ground.     "  The  juMlant  Boyalisls  hod 


given  it   the  name  of  Satlinff  Moose,"  on 

account  of  the  diChcnlty  expenenced  by  their 
opponents  before  it. 

ClartndOB,    Bill,    tf  (fct  EAMuni  Carirls, 
CtduhhU. 

Bftsa  Soak,  Thi  Fostbess  or,  in  the 

Firth  of  Forth,  was  held  by  some  of  its  Jacobite 

Srisoneis,  who  overpowered  their  guard,  for 
smes  II.  from  1691  to  1694,  when  the  little 
garrison,  nnmbering  about  twenty  men,  capi- 
tulated on  bonourable  terms. 


Thb  Trbatv  of  (Deo.  31, 
1S0£),  was  oonclnded  betwecm  the  £kigli^ 
and  fiajee  Hao,  the  Peiahwa.  Its  stipn. 
lationa  were  that  a  British  force  of  6,000 
infantry,  with  a  suitable  complement  of 
artillery,  should  be  stationed  within  the 
Peishwa's  donuniona ;  that  districts  in  the 
Ueccan,  j-ielding  twenty-mx  lacs  of  rupees  a 
year,  were  to  be  assigned  for  their  Support; 
that  the  Peishwa  should  entertain  no  Enro- 
peans  in  his  service  belonging  to  any  nation 
at  war  with  the  English;  that  he  should 
engage  in  no  hostilities  or  negotiations  with- 
out their  concurrence,  and  should  refer  all 
his  claims  on  Surat,  the  Nixam,  and  the 
Ouicowar,  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Qovernor- 
General.  The  treaty  also  guaranteed  their 
rights  to  the  southern  jaghitdars,  feudatories 
of  the  PeishvH.  [Bajbb  Bao  ;  Wsllsslbv, 
Uasquu.] 

WellalsT,  DapatOtas  HUI,  HM.  o/ India. 

Bassst,  Philip  [d.  1271),  was  a  member 
of  the  great  j  udiciol  family  which  (umished 
w)  many  Judges  and  ministers  lo  the  Angevin 
kings.  In  1233  he  joined  in  the  revolt  of 
Kichard  Marshall,  tut  quickly  returned 
to  his  allegiance,  and  was  one  of  Henry's 
Btaunchest  snpporters  against  the  barons.  In 
1361  he  was  appointed  Justiciar  of  England, 
seemingly  in  conjunction  with  Hugh  le 
.Despenser,  and  held  the  office  till  1263.  He 
fought  most  bravely  in  the  battle  of  Lewes 
("Sir  Philip  Basset,  that  brave  knight,  worst 
was  to  overcome,"  says  Robert  of  Gloucester), 
but  was  evontuo^  taken  prisoner.  The 
king's  victory  at  Evesham  released  him,  but 
he  was  not  restored  to  his  office,  though 
constantly  employed  in  the  loyal  service  till 
his  death. 

Bastwiok,  John  (S.  16B3},  a  physician, 
published  in  a  work  entitled  FiagtUum  Penti- 
ftfit  [I63j),  attacks  which  he  declared  to  be 
directed  solely  against  the  Pope  and  the  liomau 
Cutholic  clergy,  but  which  were  considered  by 
the  English  bishops  to  reSect  on  themselves. 
For  this  he  waa  condemned  by  the  High 
Commission  Court  to  flne  and  imprisonment. 
While  in  prison  he  wrote  two  other  works, 
^poiagetUut  ad  Piiiulei  Anplicanm  (1636), 
and  Thf  Ntv  ZUmy  (1637),  in  which  he 
accused  the  bishops  of  an  inclination  to 
Popery.  For  this  he  was  sentenced,  in  1637, 
to  a  fine  of  ££,000,  the  loBi  of  his  ears,  the 
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pillory,  aad  perpetual  imprisonmeEt.  Id  1C40 
he  waa  Telaased  by  the  Long  Parlinment,  the 
proceedings  Kgunst  him  oaiicelled,  and  £5,000 
given  him  in  reparation.  Ba«twick  was  alive 
in  164S,  bat  when  ha  died  U  imcortaia. 
Claiendon  speaks  ot  him  as  "a  half-witted, 
ciack-brained  fellow,  unknown  to  either  uni- 
venity  or  the  College  of  PhyBiioana,  but  one 
that  bad  spent  hie  time  ahroad  between  the 
Bchoola  and  the  camp,  and  bad  gotten  a 
doctoTship  and  Latin." 

ClueudoD,  Bitt  ef  tin  B^IMlin,  iii.  IB. 

Bajratoland,  the  north-eattem  province 
of  Cape  Colony,  with  which  it  was  in- 
corporated in  lS7t.  was  annexed  by  Great 
Britain  in  1863-  It  waa  placed  under  the 
government  of  Cape  Colony,  and  its  local 
affuira  were  adminiatered  by  an  agent  ap- 
pointed by  tie  governor  at  Cape  Town  and 
by  five  majfistrates,  each  presiding  over  a 
special  digtrict.  But  tlie  government  of  the 
colony  found  itself  constantly  in  difficulty 
with  the  native  tribes :  and  negotiations  are 
now  { 1 884)  pending  for  the  reaumption  of  the 
control  of  the  province  hy  the  Colonial  Office. 


,  Thb   Capture   of    (1811),   is 

chiefly  interesting  as  being  the  conquest  of  the 
last  surviving  French  settlement  in  the  East. 
In  the  year  1310  the  island  of  Java  had  come 
into  the  posseitsion  of  France  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Holland  with  the  French 
empire ;  and  the  Indian  govemment  was 
bent  upon  its  redaction.  In  March,  ISll, 
IQ.oOO  men  were  sent  out  under  Sir  8.  Auch- 
muty,  and  early  in  Aogust  landed  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  of 
Batavia.  The  nnited  French  and  Dutch 
troops  abandoned  Batavia,  and  took  up  a 

gisition  in  a  very  strong  camp  called  Fort 
omeiius.  On  August  Bth  the  outposts 
were  drivon  in,  and  tbe  advanced  works  wore 
occupied  by  the  English.  At  length  it  was 
decided  W)  make  a  deaperate  attack  on  the  main 
fort,  as  the  lateness  of  the  season  necessitated 
speedy  action.  Hie  attack  was  delivered  from 
three  sides  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
2eth.  On  the  right  Colonel  Gillespie  burst 
in,  and  pushed  the  defenders  before  him 
until  they  were  met  on  the  other  side  by  the 
assauUing  partiea  in  the  centre  and  left,  who, 
after  a  stubborn  flgbt,  had  almost  simulta- 
neously overthrown  the  defendeia  and  buret  in. 
The  storming  force  lost  B72  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  few.  troops  who  escaped  from 
Fort  ComehuB,  after  resistiiig  for  a  few  days, 
came  in  ;  and  with  them  the  whole  island  was 
surrondered  to  the  British,  to  be,  however,  at 
the  cloee  of  the  war  restored  to  the  Dutch. 

Alison.  Hilt.  o/£unH>i,  ii.  Bets  Jattua,  Sani 
BUI. ;  -innimi  Rtjittn,  1811. 

Bata'a  Cam  (160e).  The  Levant  Com- 
pany, which  had  been  granted  by  Elisabeth  a 
monopoly  of  tbe  trade  with  Turkey  and 
Venice,  had  allowed  n"- — ~—^~~  *~  >w 


payment  of  5s.  6d,  per  owt. 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  company  in  1603, 
the  government  coqtinued  the  imposition. 
In  1606  a  meechant,  John  Bale,  refused  to 
pay,  and  the  case  was  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  which  gave  judgment 
fur  the  crown.  It  was  laid  down  from  the 
bench  that  the  royal  power  was  double,— 
ordinary,  unchangeable  without  authority  of 
Parliament,  and  abaoiiUc,  varying  according  to 
the  king^s  wisdom ;  under  the  absolute  power 
came  bR  matters  of  commerce,  including 
customs.  Relying  upon  this  decision,  Cecil 
published,  in  1608,  a  Book  a/  SiHa  imposing 
fresh  duties  on  many  articlee.  In  1610  the 
Commons  declared  that  impoaitiona  without 
consent  of  Parliament  were  unconstitutional, 
and  petitioned  for  their  removal ;  from  this 
time  the  question  constantly  recurred  in  the 
struggle  between  Parliament  and  the  crown. 

tL;  Hollua,  Contt.  Hut.,  cbap.  Ti_ 

Bath,  Obdkii  or  THE,  is  genemUy  supposed 
to  have  been  establiahed  by  Henrv  IV.  at  his 
coronation  in  U99.  After  that  it' became  the 
practice  of  English  kings  to  create  Knights  of 
the  Bath  previous  to  their  coronation,  and 
upon  othar  great  occasions.  But  after  the 
conmatiim  of  Charles  II.  the  pnictioe  tell  into 
abeyance,  tdll  the  order  waa  revived  by 
Oei^ge  I.  in  1726.  It  waa  subsequently 
remodelled  by  the  Frince  Begent  in  1816,  and 
at  present  consiata  of  three  classes — Knights 
Grand  Cross,  or  G.C.a^s:  KnighK  Com- 
manders, or  K.C.B.'s;  and  Companions,  or 
C.B.'s. 

Bath,  WiLUAM  P(n.TBKer,  Eabl  of 
(b.  1682,  d.  1764),  was  of  good  family  and  in- 
herited a  large  fortune.  He  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  (1705)  and  distinguished 
himself  on  the  Whig  side  during  Uie  hut 
years  of  Anne's  reign,  having  contracted 
a  close  friendship  with  WaJpole.  He 
defended  his  friend  when  he  waa  sent  to  the 
Tower  on  the  charge  of  corruption.  |_Wal- 
POLB,]  On  the  accession  of  George  I,,  Pul- 
tene.v  became  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 
In  the  political  language  ot  the  day  he. 
Stanhope,  and  Walpole  were  known  aa  the 
three  "  grand  allies,"  When  Walpolo's 
quarrel  with  Stanhope  resulted  in  his  retire- 
ment trotn  office,  Pultcnev  followed  his 
patron  (1717),  When  Wolpole  became 
snpreme  in  1721,  Pulteney  naturally  ex- 
pected a  position  in  the  Cabinet,  Instead,  a 
peemge  was  oSored  him.  In  disgust  he,  after 
Home'  hesitation,  joined  the  Opposition  (17^5), 
and  in  conjunction  with  Bolingbroke  broueht^ 
out  the  Orafttman,  a  journal  in  which 
Walpole  waa  bitterty  attacked.  In  1728  he 
conducted  a  vigorous  assault  on  Walpole's 
sinking  fund,  but  without  much  success ;  but 
hia  speech  against  Walpole's  excise  scheme 
was  more  succeaitul,  and  the  minister  was 
obliged  to  witfadmw  the  obnoxioos  measure. 
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PolUoey'i  name  hod  prsriooalf  been  struck 
off  the  list  of  privy  counfillon.  He  sup- 
pcnted  the  Princa  of  Wale*  in  oppoiitioQ  to 
thakiiiK  and  Wulpole.  In  1740  he  was  one  of 
tluwe  who  aeceded  from  the  House — an  imwiie 
riep  which  he  attempted  in  vain  to  eicoae.  In 
1741  he  conducted  that  last  grand  attack  on 
Walpole'B  foreign  policy  which  drove  himfrom 
office.  Pulfeney,  however,  declined  to  form  a 
ministry,  and  retired  into  the  Upper  Houie  as 
Lord  Bath.  He  gradually  aank  into  inaignifl- 
cance,  and  hie  popularity  waned.  In  1743  hii 
frieniia  Booceeded  in  perauadin);  him  to  come 
forward  as  candidate  for  the  premiership  in 
opposition  to  FeUuun  ;  he  failed,  however, 
■fthongh  supported  by  the  splendid  talents 
of  Carteret.  In  174S,  he  and  Qianrille 
(Cartaret)  were  commissioned  by  the  king 
to  form  a  ministry.  This,  the  "  Forty  hours' 
Ministry,"  was  an  egregioos  failure,  and  the 
Pelhanu  Tetnreed  to  power.  Long  before 
hie  death  Pulteoey  hiid  become  altogether 
forgotten  by  the  political  vorld.  Hia  talents 
were  considerable,  and  his  public  life  wm 
on  the  whole  reapnclable,  iad  marked  by 
oprightneaa  and  integrity  ;  but  be  was  some- 
wbat  wanting  in  steadfastneas  of  purpoae  and 
diBorelioiL  His  parliamentary  eloquence  ap- 
nean  to  have  been  of  a  very  hi(^  <wder. 
Beaidea  aome  poems  which  were  highly 
praised  l^  Pope,  Pulteney  was  the  authm-  of 
aerefal  ngoroua  political  pamphlets. 

Cois,  Vmoin  of  Waipoli!  B.  Walpala, 
et»r^  a.,  and  CdidKM  -f  Snol  wkI  S-bU 
■^•u™*  [L.  C.  8.] 

Bathnxst,  Allfw,  Ist  E^rl  {i.  1GS4, 
4.  1776),  entered  Trinity  Collage,  Orford,  in 
ISM.  He  was  retained  for  the  borough  of 
Cirencester  in  17(IG,  and  waa  created  a  baron 
in  1711.  In  1728,  at  the  attunder  of  Atter- 
bnry,  he  bitterly  taunted  the  bishops  for  their 
animosity  against  their  brother.  As  a  Tory 
ncriitidan.  he  supported  the  claim  of  Boling' 
bmke  to  be  restored  to  hie  sent  in  the  Honae 
of  Loida.  During  Walpole's  administntiou 
he  was  an  active  member  of  the  opposition. 
Prom  1767  to  17B0  he  waa  Treainrer  to 
Oeorge,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  1762  was 
erased  Earl  Bathortt.  A  somewhat  acrimo- 
niooa  politician,  his  speechea  were  marked  by 
their  canstio  wit  and  brillianc)'  of  mebaphor. 

Bathnrst,  Henby,  ina  Eabl  (A.  ITH, 
J.  1T9«),  the  eon  of  Allen,  fiiat  earl,  entered 
l^rliament  for  Cirencester  in  1736.  He  was  a 
steady  opponeot  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
in  1745  was  mode  Solicitor- Oeneral  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  by  the  Leicester  Honse 
party.  On  the  dcoOi  of  the  prince,  he  took 
steps  to  condliate  the  court,  and  was  re- 
warded in  ITM  by  a  poitne  judgeship.  On 
the  deaUi  of  Charles  Yorke  in  1770,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  thrpe  Commismoners  to 
bold  the  Great  Seal.  ■'  If  o  one  of  the  three," 
«y*  Loid  Campbell,  "  had  any  confldence 
in  himself  or  ta  his  colleaguee.     And  after 
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the  learned  trio  had  gone  on  for  a  twelve- 
month floundering  and  blundering,  the  public 
disaatia&ction  was  so  loud  that  some  change 
was  considered  neceeaBry."  The  chajige 
made  was  the  appointment  of  Lord  Bathurst 
to  the  Woolsack.  Left  to  himself,  he  got  on 
better  than  he  had  done  with  hig  two 
colleagues,  and  relied  with  such  modesty  on 
the  help  of  better  men  that  he  made  few 
miatakes.  la  1778  he  resigned  the  Great 
Seal  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Thiirlow,  and 
bpcame  President  of  the  Council,  which 
office  he  held  till  Lord  North's  resignation. 
His  last  years  he  spent  in  retirement  in  the 
country.  He  has  been  juatly  called  "one  of 
the  weakest,  though  one  of  the  worthiest  of 
our  ChancellorB." 

Campliell,    LiuM    (if   tki   ChoMiUtn,-    Foss, 

Bathurst,  Hbnbt,  3iu>  Eabl  (».  IT62,.f. 
1B34),  was  the  son  of  the  second  Earl 
Bathurst.  In  IS04  he  was  appointed  Master 
Worker  of  the  Mint.  In  1K07  he  became 
PresideDt  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  ISOS 
he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affair*, 
which  he  held  only  from  Oct.  11  to  Dec.  6.  Un 
June  II,  1H12,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
tjtate  for  the  Colonies,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  tor  nearly  aiiteen  yean. 
In  1828  he  was  appointed  President  of  the 
Council,  which  office  he  retained  till  the 
resignation  of  the  Wellington  administration 
in  1831. 

Bata,  Thi  Pabuamiht  of  (1436),  waa 
name   given  to  the   Parliament   which 
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the  Duke  ol 
Beaufort  ws«  at  its  height.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  bats  or  bludgeons  carried  by 
the  hostile  and  excited  partisans  of  the  rival 


Battle  AblM7  wa*  founded  by  William 

the  Conqueror  on  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  the  high  altar  standing,  it  is  said, 
on  the  very  spot  where  Harold  planted  hia 
banner.  It  waa  not  cousecTnted  till  1094. 
The  abbey,  which  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Hartin,  and  filled  with  Benedictine  monks 
from  Marmoutier  in  Normandy,  was  richly 
endowed  by  the  Gomjueror,  and  enjoyed 
many  privilegea,  including  that  of  sanctuary. 
The  abbot  was  mitred  and  was  a  peer  of  Parlia- 
ment. At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  the  income  of  the 
abbmr  was  estimated  at  £SSD  14b.  7id.  The 
boildings  of  the  abbey,  which  are  partly  in 
ruins,  and  have  been  partly  converted  into  a 
dwelling-house,  show  that  the  stmcture  must 
anciently  have  been  of  great  extent  and 
magniflcence.  The  Roll  of  Battlb  Abbbv, 
which  irss  lodged  in  the  keeping  of  the 
abbot,  oontained  a  list  of  all  those  who 
foofiftt  on  the  Norman  side  in  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  The  catalogue  waa,  however,  much 
tampered  with  by  the  monks  in  later  time^ 
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and  ia  <A  oampaiBtively  little  vala«  a*  an 
BDthority.  A  remnant  of  the  exceptional 
positioii  of  Battle  Abbey  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  die  incoinbeDt  of  the  pariah 
is  Btill  included  among  the  Deans  ot  Peculiars, 
though  he  doea  not  appear  to  have  any  Bpecial 
dotiei. 


_... . JHOMOHri, 

ol  tiro  muiuoript  Chioniilea  of  Battle,  -, 
parentis  of  i>mall  nine,  I>  giien  bj  Hardj,  Dt- 
lervpUn  Cutali-srw,  iiL  23,  ia£ 

Baxter,  Ricbabd  (».  1<115,  d.  1S9I),  a 
celebrated  Nanoontorniist  divine,  was  in  earlier 
life  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  in  1640  vaa  presented  to  the  living  of 
Kidderminster.  During  the  Civil  War  he  waa 
chaplain  to  Whalley's  regiment,  and  in  this 
capacit}'  wai  present  at  the  sieges  of  Bridge- 
water,  Eieter,  BriaWl,  and  Worccater.  He 
was  a  very  moderate  snpporter  of  the  Freaby- 
terian  church  polity,  aad  in  tempoial  matteis 
an  adherent  of  limited  monarch}* ;  so  that  be 
WHS  a  atroDg  opponent  of  Cromirell  during 
the  later  years  of  the  Protector's  life.  At  the 
Bcaturation  Bait«r  waa  appointed  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains,  and  took  a  tesditig  part  in  the 
Savoy  conference.  He  was  even  oSersd  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford,  which  he  refused.  In 
I6B2,  however,  on  the  paining  of  the  Act  of 
quitted  the  Church  and 

lained  for  some  yeare  in  retirement. 
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1672  he  settled  in  London,  and  lectured  at 
■ereral  Dissenting  places  of  worship.  Subse- 
quently, however,  he  was  much  harassed  by 
legal  proceodinga  under  the  Conventicle  Act, 
and  in  1686  was  brought  before  Jeffreys,  who, 
treating  him  with  his  usual  brutality,  sen- 
tenced him  to  eighteen  mootiis'  imprisonment, 


L  him 
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extraordinarily  prolific  writer  <A  polemics  and 
works  on  divinity,  and  is  said  to  hai'e  composed 
orar  160  treatiBes.  Some  of  them,  t.f.,  The 
Sainlt'  EverUutiag  Sitt,  and  Jleatont  for  Ih* 
Chrittian  Seligian,  are  still  widely  popular. 

Baiter'a  Pfarlicot  Warlu.  with  JHft  bj  W. 
Orma,  Loud.,  l&SQ  (raTala.)^  Tullooh,  Biwlu)i 
n;F>tanum  and  iti  iMdmi;  BdiWr'a  Norrufir. 
0/  thl  Matt  MdmiratiU  PoiwifU  of  U<  Lift  ant 
fimii  nam)  ■.  sic  J.  BUpbea,  Ah«i  w  Ecelt- 
■uAicoi  Biosraphtf. 

1  aU 
,  ..        Jrreat 

:,  the  handiwork,  of  Matilda,  wife  o( 
William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  a  long  narrow 
Strip  of  tapestry  or  needlo-work  representing, 
in  a  number  of  pictures  worked  in  woollen 
thread,  the  battle  of  Hastinga  and  the  events 
which  led  to  it.  It  is  twenty  inches  wide  and 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  long;  and  is 
divided  into  seventy-two  compartmenta,  with 
I^tin  superscrijitiona  indicating  the  objecta 
represented.  I'he  Tapestry  is  an  authority  of 
the  Qtmoet  value  for  the  period  with  which 
it  deals.  It  was  preaentsd  by  Matilda  to 
the  cathedral  of  Bayeui.  of  which  see  her 
brother-in-law  Odo  was  hiahop,  and  it  is  to 


—.^ /  br  AotbliA,   foKo.  wST"''  to 

photdgtsphl  tiy  J.  Comta.  Mo,  Unt.  It  haa 
atoo  bean  eonavBd  br  ^le  AstiQiMiriaik  fioolati', 
_,.v   ^_  « ^^  ig(i5_    pj. 


BSftOhr  Ssad.  Thi  Battli  or  (June 
30,  ISSO},  fought  daring  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  between  the  English  and 
Duloh  on  the  one  aide  and  the  Frenoh  on  the 
other,  terminated  in  a  victory  for  the  latter. 
Lord  Torrington,  who  oommsuded  the  com- 
bined English  and  Dutch  fleet,  had  ahandoned 
the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  French,  under  Tour- 
Tille,  and  retreated  up  the  Channel,  when 
peremptory  orden  from  the  Privy  Council  to  ' 
engagetheeuemyweresenthim.  Accordingly, 
when  the  enemy  were  sighted,  he  bore  down 
upon  them,  placing  the  Dutch  ahipa  in  the 
van.  He  had  leaa  than  sixty  sail  of  the  line, 
and  the  Franch  had  eighty.  But  his  ships 
were  superior  in  equipment  and  crewa  to 
those  of  the  enemy.  The  Dutch,  mider 
Evertsen,  fought  bravely  for  several  hours, 
receiving  very  little  assistance  from  the  rest 
o(  the  Ueet,  and  they  finally  drew  off  in  a 
shattered  COTjiitlon,  Torrington  thereupon 
sought  refuge  in  the  Thames.  His  conduct 
and  motives  on  this  occasion  were  loudly  con- 
demned, and  the  action  was  looked  upon  as  a 
highly  disgraceful  one  for  England.  The 
only  use  Tourville  made  of  his  victory  waa  to 
bum  Taignmouth.  [Tohrinotok,  Viscount.] 
Ifaoaalar,  Hilt.  b/Xh).,  111.  SOe. 
BsMSOni,  or  si^ial-flrea  on  the  coast  and 
on  conepicuouB  positions  in  the  inland  country, 
intended  to  give  natice  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  or  of  other  danger,  have  been  used 
from  an  early  period  in  England.  According 
to  Stow,  beaicone  were  set  up  by  Edward  II. 
when  the  landing  of  Mortimer  and  Queen 
Isabella  waa  expected.  They  were  regularly 
used  at  stated  plaoee  along  the  line  of  the 
Bordera,  to  give  warning  of  raids  of  the 
Scots,  Lord  Coke  says  that  regular  beacona, 
"  pitch-boxes  as  they  now  be,"  were  estnb- 
lished  only  after  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Inland  beacons  were  erected  by  the  sheriffs  at 
tbe  expense  of  the  country ;  beacons  on  the 
ooaat  were  original^  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Lord  lugh  Admiral,  and  subsa- 
ritly,  by  B  Elii.,  chap.  13,  tranaferrad  to 
corporation  of  Trinity  Honae. 
BoMloilBflsld,  BaHiAHiN  DisRASu,  Earl 
OF  {b.  1806,  d.  IBBl),  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Isaac  Disraeli,  the  author  of  the  CuriatitUs 
of  Literaturt.  He  was  first  destined  for  the 
law,  but  he  eoon  turned  to  literature.  In 
1827  he  published  his  first  novel,  Vivian 
Orty,  and  subsequently  travelled  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  Baat  for  some  years. 
In  tbe  year  1S32  he  appeared  aa  the  Badical 
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candidate  for  Hi^  Wycombe.  His  opiniuoB 
wen  gnidtullj'  changing,  and  in  1B36  he 
publiabed  a  eeriea  oOled  TAe  Z«»«-(  0/ Aunny- 
mJt,  vhich  vsB  a  violent  attack  on  the 
Ijbeni  party.  In  1837  hs  waa  returned  u 
Crauerrative  member  for  Uaidatone.  His 
flnt  apeecti  in  the  House  was  a  conapicnon* 
bilme;  it  concluded  with  the  well-known 
words:  "I  have  begun  several  times  many 
thiuga,  and  I  have  often  succeeded  at  last.  1 
ihall  sit  down  now ;  but  the  time  will  come 
when  yon  will  hear  me."  During  the  Srat 
yean  of  his  pailiamentary  career  he  was  a 
mpporter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  when  Peel 
pledged  himself  to  abolish  the  Com  Laws  in 
1845  Mr.  Disraeli  turned  towards  the  Fro- 
tflctionistB,  and  at  once  became  their  leader. 
In  December,  1862,  Lord  John  KuBsall  re- 
ugned,  and  Lord  Derby  entered  office  with 
Mr.  Disiaeli  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ext^equer. 
In  I8GS  he  returned  to  office  and  brought  in 
a  Befonn  Bill,  which,  however,  did  not  meet 
with  much  support.  The  Liberals  again 
returned  to  office,  and  for  ten  years  longer 
Mr.  Disraeli  led  tiie  opposition,  and  severely 
criticised  Lord  ralmerston'a  foreifpi  policy. 
In  1867  the  Liberals  once  more  reagiied,  and 
Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  came  into  power. 
They  immediately  brought  in  and  carried  a 
Reform  Bill  on  the  basis  of  liousehold  sufirage, 
wtiich  was  carried  after  a  violent  and  bitter 
BtmgKle-  In  Feb.,  1868,  Lord  Derby  retired 
and  Sir.  Disraeli  became  Prime  Miniater. 
His  tenure  of  office  was,  however,  very  short. 
Mr.  Gladstone  carried  his  Irish  Church  Resohi- 
titma  against  the  gxjvemment,  and  in  the 
general  election  which  followed  the  Conservo- 
tivee  were  omplotoly  beaten.  Mr.  Disraeli 
declined  to  take  office  in  1872,  bat  in  1874 
Mr.  Qladsti^nG  dissolved,  and  when  a  general 
election  returned  the  Conservatives  with  a 
majority  of  fifty,  Mr.  Disraeli  became  Prime 
Minister,  holding  office  for  six  years.  Several 
neasures  of  domestic  legislation  were  passed 
during  this  period,  including  a  Factory  Act 
(1878),  an  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  and  the 
Agricnltuial  Huldings  Act.  In  March,  1B76, 
public  indignation  in  England  was  violently 
excited  by  the  reports  of  atrocious  cruelties 
practised  by  the  Turks  on  the  Bulgarian  Cbris- 
tians;  and  the  sopport  given  by  tlie  government 
(0  the  Porte  was  made  the  text  for  vigorous 
attacks  by  some  of  the  leading  Liberal  states- 
men. In  Aug.,  1876,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field.  Throughout  1876  and  1877,  the  Prime 
Uinister,  in  spite  of  much  oppositioa  in 
the  country,  and  the  withdrawal  of  two  of 
Ida  own  colleagues,  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Camarvon,  cootinaed  to  maintain  a  guarded 
sad  even  hostile  attitnde  towards  Russia ; 
tnd  when  the  Bussians  seemed  about  to  enter 
CmatantinDple,  the  British  fleet  woa  ordered 
to  the  Dardanelles,  and  an  Indian  contingent 
*M  brought  to  Malta.  "When  a  treaty  was 
concluded  between  the  belligerents  at  San 


Stefano,  Lord  BeaconaBeld  insisted  that  the 
document  should  be  submitted  to  the  great 
powers.  A  general  congress  at  Berlin 
followed,  which  Lord  Bceconafleld  himself 
attended  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
England,  and  in  ibe  sommer  of  1878  the 
Eastern  Question  was  tempoimrily  set  at  rest 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  In  the  general 
election  of  1880  the  Liberals  were  retumod 
by  an  enormous  minority,  and  Lord  Beacona- 
fleld  resigned.  In  the  winter  of  1881 
he  was  prostrated  by  a  complication  of 
maladies,  and  succumbed,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  on  A^ril  19th.  He  was  buried 
at  Uugbcnden,  m  Buckinghamshire,  and  a 
memorial  was  voted  to  him  in  Westminster 
Abbey  by  Parliament.  Lotd  Beaconsfield 
was  the  author  of  a  poem,  TAi  Jitvoln- 
tioHBty  Epie,  a  Lifi  of  Lord  Qierg*  Btntinek, 
several  political  pamphlets,  and  a  number  of 
novels,  in  which  many  of  bis  ideas  and 
theories  on  politics  may  be  traced.  The  beat 
known  of  these  brilHant  political  romances 
are  Sybil,  Coningtby,  Tancrtd,  and  Endymum, 
which  last  was  published  within  a  few  months 
of  the  writer's  death. 

O.Biandea,  CkaroUirMId;  CnoheTal-Clatigtif, 
LoTi  Biaeim§fM  it  nn  Tmv;  T.  P.  O'Connor, 


.         DELL  (Old-Eng,  iyitol,  from 

Anglo-Saxon,  fteorfan,  to  bid) ,  properly  means 
the  apparitor  of  a  court  who  summoned  persons 
to  appear  in  answer  to  eharges  brought  against 
t3iem.  Bedells  seem  before  the  Conquest  to 
have  occupied  a  position  on  the  jurisdictions  of 
the  liberties,  and  lands  held  in  sac  and  soc, 
corresponding  to  that  of  undrr-bailiS.  The 
estate  of  I^ominster  had,  according  to  Doipeii- 
day  Book,  eight  proponti,  or  reeves,  and 
eight  betUUi.  Tbeir  privileges  were,  to  have 
a  little  land  of  their  own,  and  to  be  exempt 
from  manual  hibour.  The  kinj't  ttdilU 
were  personages  of  considerable  importance, 
and  are  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  teoants-in- 
cbief  in  Bedfordshire.  After  the  Conquest 
tlie  office  sank  in  importance,  and  the  bedell« 
appear  as  criers  in  uie  msnor  courts,  and  in 
Shakespeare's  time  as  petty  village  function- 
aries :  in  the  forest  courts  they  made  rare- 
clamations  and  executed  processes;  while 
rural  drans  employed  bedells  to  cite  clergj-  to 
visitations,  whence  came  the  present  parochial 
beadlea.  At  Oxford  University  there  is 
one  esquire  bedell  and  three  yeomen  bedells, 
each  attached  to  the  faculties  of  law, 
medicine,  and  arts ;  they  are  elected  in  con- 
vocation, and  can  be  forced,  if  necessary,  to 
resign  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Theii'  duty 
consists  chiefly  in  bearing  the  maces  before 
the  Chancellor  and  Vice-CSanoellor.  At  Cam- 
bridge, where  there  are  three  esquire  bedells 
and  one  yeoman  bedell,  they  ore  supposed  to 
attend  profeesors  as  welL 

Ellii,  IntrtduMim  to  Armadov;  StatKta  Uaio. 
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B«atan(I>AVID,CAKmNAL(b.  H94,i.  1S16), 

tlie  Ban  of  Jaine«  Beaton,  of  Balfour,  waa 
educated  at  the  University  of  Paris,  wbere 
he  became  intimate  with  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
and  in  1519  vaa  appointed  ambaiisiidor  from 
Scotland  to  the  Wench  Court.  Ha  was 
employed  in  varioua  negotiations  at  Paris 
uia  Rome,  in  vhich  he  acquitted  hiiuBelf  so 
well  that  he  was  mada  a  caniinal  by  Paul  III. 
in  1S38.  Oq  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Arch- 
bishop James  Beaton,  in  1539,  he  succeeded 
him  as  Arthbiahop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  which 
capacity  he  showed  much  seal  in  the  peraecu- 
tioQ  of  the  Protestunts.  Three  years  later, 
on  the  death  of  James  V.,  he  endeavonred  to 
get  possession  of  the  infant  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  to  obtain  Uie  renncy  by  meuis  of  a 
forged  will,  but  failed,  and  was  for  a  time 
imprisoned.  On  his  Teleaae  he  became 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  in  1516,  and  distin. 
guiahed  himself  by  his  loal  in  bringing  to 
the  stake  those  Frotestants  on  whom  ho 
oould  lay  hands.  His  cruelty  towards  tba 
members  of  the  Reformed  jarty,  together 
with  hia  French  and  Italian  sympathies, 
caused  the  cardinal  to  be  bitterly  hated  by 
the  Reformers.  A  plat  (to  which  Henry  YIII- 
and  the  English  Privy  Council  were  probably 
parties)  was  concocted  for  his  oaaaasination. 
On  May  29,  1546,  hia  castle  of  St.  Andrews 
was  seized  by  Norman  Leslie,  the  Master  of 
Rothes,  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  others, 
and  he  was  murdered.  His  character  is  thus 
stated  in  the  Iiom>graphia  Scolica  :  ~"  The 
cardinal  was  by  nature  of  iuirooderato  ambi- 
tion: by  long  experience  ha  had  acquired 
address  and  roSnement,  and  insolence  grew 
upon  him  from  continual  success.  His  high 
station  in  the  Church  placed  him  in  the  way 
of  great  employments;  his  abilities  were 
equal  to  the  greatest  of  these,  nor  did  he 
rwkon  any  of  them  to  he  above  his  merit. 
....  He  was  one  of  the  worst  of  men — a 
proud,    cruel,     unrelenting,     and     licentious 

InojvKTapkia  Scstica ;  Trtlsr,  Oricinal  Littm  ; 
Enoi,  Hivoriri  PilKotfii  OkTmt.,  I.  IBS:  Cook, 
Hi.1.  0/  til.  Ib/oiinatiam  in  Sootlmtd;  T.  a. 
Barton,  Sitt.  of  Scollaiul. 

Bsaton,  Jaues  (tf.  1539),  was  made  High 
TreoBurer  of  Scotland,  1603  ;  in  lfi09  he  was 
appointed  to  the  arcbbiahoprio  of  Olaagow, 
■nd  in  1623  was  traoskted  to  St.  Andrews. 
He  took  part  in  the  fray  of  "Cleanse  the 
Causeway'"  (1820}  between  the  Douglas  and 
Hamilton  factions,  aud  subsequently  became 
an  object  of  intense  intoreet  to  English  poli- 
ticians, who  sought  to  win  him  over  to  an 
English  alliance.  Bo  is  said  to  have  been 
"very  crafty  and  subtle,"  and  he  certainly 
managed  to  evade  Wolsey's  elaborate  plans 
for  getting  possersion  of  his  person.  At  Inst, 
in  a  rash  moment,  the  archbishop  quitted  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  seised  and  im- 
prisoned for  a  short  time.  He  flnnlly  became  on 
ally  of  England  and  a  great  friend  of  Wolsey. 


As  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  be  granted  Qneea 
Margaret  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  tha 
Earl  of  Angus,  though  she  found  it  neceasary 
to  obtain  a  papal  dispensation  as  well. 

Beaton,  James,  a  nephew  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  obtained  the  archbishopric  of  Glas- 
gow, 1652.  He  was  secretary  to  Mary  Qoeen 
of  Scots,  in  whose  behalf  he  raeasad  on  an 
alliance  with  Spain,  1566.  Li  later  years 
he  became  Mary's  ambassador  in  France, 
where  he  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  obtain 


quest  by  Hugh  de  Bello  Campo  or  Beanchamp. 
The  earldom  of  Warwick  was  conveyed  to 
the  famtlr  by  Isahelta,  sister  and  heiress  of 
William  de  Mauduit.  She  married  William 
de  Beauchamp,  Baron  of  Elmsley  {d.  1268), 
the  seventh  representative  of  the  family 
from  Hugh.  Their  son  William  waa  &^ 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Guy,  the  second  earl, 
is  known  to  history  as  "  lie  Block  Bog  of 
Arden."  Richard,  the  fifth  earl,  married 
the  widow  of  his  ancle,  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Worcester,  and  their  son  Henry  waa 
created  Premier  Earl  of  England  and  Duke 
of  Warwick ;  but  he  died  without  male  issue 
in  U4fi,  BO  that  the  dukedom  and  the  male 
line  of  thia  branch  of  Beauchamps  expired. 
But  his  other  hononis  passed  to  bis  daughter 
Anne,  and  on  her  death  at  the  age  of  six 
they  reverted  to  her  aunt  Anne,  who  mar* 
ricd  the  great  King-maker,  Richard  Neville, 


daughteiB,  Anne's  inheritance  waa  restored 
to  her,  and  hy  her  transferred  to  King 
Henry  VTL  The  present  Earl  Beauchamp  is 
descended  from  the  second  Bon  of  William  da 
Beauchamp,  Boron  of  Elmsley,  in  the  female 
line.    The  peerage  was  created  in  1S16. 

Bennfbrt,  Tub  ramLr  or,  was  descended 
from  John  of  Gaunt  and  Catherine,  widow  of 
Sir  Hugh  Swynford.  He  married  her  in  1396, 
but  all  their  children  were  born  before  thia 
marriage.  Thesechildrenwersfourinnumber: 
John,  created  Earl  of  Somerset  and  Marquis  of 
Dorset;  Henry,  afterwoids  Bishop  of  Win* 
Chester  and  cardinal ;  lliomaa,  Ch^oallor  and 
Duke  of  Exeter  ;  and  Joan,  married  to  Ralph 
Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  The  name  of 
Beaufort  which  they  bore  was  derived  from  a 
castle  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  lAncaster  in 
Anjou.  They  wetoall  legitimated  bya  sUitnts 
pairacd  in  1397,  by  royal  letters  patent  and  a 
papal  decree.  The  letters  patent  were  con- 
firmed by  HeruylV.,  who,  however,  introduced 
a  restrictive  clause  "  excepts  dignitate  regali," 
which  now  ajipeam  aa  an  intorlmeBtion  in  the 

C'  int  roll  of  20  Richard  II.  From  John 
ufort.  Earl  of  Somerset,  was  descended 
Margaret,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
thus  aroM  the  Tudor  claim  to  the  throne. 
[TuDOK.]     Charles  Somerset,  the  illegitimats 
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Qkules  I.,  was  created  M&rquii 

in  1S42.     Hia  gisnilBOD,  the  third  majqui^ 

TU  CTMtad  Duke  of  Beaufort  in  168^. 


by  Catherine  Swynford.  In  1 39S  ho  was  ouda 
Biahop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  HOo  trtmalated  to 
Wincheater.  In  1403  he  was  appointed 
ChanceUor,  bat  resi^Gd  the  Qraat  Seal  on 
hia  appointment  to  Wiacheetex.  During  tha 
latter  part  of  Reary  IV.'a  reien,  Beaufort 
tided  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
accnaed,  apparentljr  not  altogether  without 
reason,  of  urging  him  to  oompel  hia  father  to 
abdicate  in  Mb  favour.  On  Henry  V.'g 
Bcceaslon  he  once  more  receired  the  Ore&t 
Beal,  whicb  he  retained  till  1417,  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Conitance  to  attend  the  Council 
which  waa  endeaToniing  to  heal  the  great 
achiam  in  the  Church.  Beaufort  ererted  hia 
influence  to  induce  the  Council  to  elect  a 
Pope  before  proceeding  with  the  refonnation 
at  the  Church.  In  grstitude  for  his  assiat- 
UKO,  the  new  Pope,  Itartin  Y.,  offered 
him  a  cardinal'a  hat,  which,  howsTcr,  the 
king  refused  to  allow  him  to  accept.  On 
Uie  accession  of  Henry  VI.,  Beaufort  waa 
appointed  one  of  the  membere  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Begeacy,  and,  in  1424,  was  for  the 
Uunl  time  iuveated  with  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor, which  .he  hold  till  142S.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  Henry  VI, '»  minority,  Beau- 
fort's givat  aim  waa  to  counteract  the  dan- 
genxiB  influence  of  Oionceater,  whose  lelGsh 
acbemea  both  at  home  and  abroad  threatened 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  State.  The  Qrat 
great  qoarrel  between  tbe  rivals  took  place 
m  I43G,  when  riota  occurred  in  Loudon,  and 
thing)  wore  such  a  serious  aspect  that  Bed- 
lord  bad  to  return  from  France  and  effect  a 
reconciliation.  In  1426  Beaufort  committed 
the  great  mistake  of  his  life  in  aocepting  the 


i  against  the 
Hnadtes  in  Bohemia,  and  in  1429  he  preached 
a  cmsodo  with  the  same  object  in  England, 
got  together  troope,  but  took  them  to  the 
oadstance  of  the  English  in  France  instead 
of  to  Bohemia.  From  1430  to  1434  Beau- 
tort  waa  for  the  most  part  abroad,  and 
the  next  aii  years  of  his  life  were  chieSy 
occupied  in  labouring  for  peace  with  France, 
Qloucester  being  the  loader  of  the  war 
party.  One  rceult  of  hia  efiorts  waa  the 
(ssemUy  of  the  Congress  of  Arras,  which, 
however,  failed  to  effect  anything.  In  1440 
he  attempted  to  accomplish  the.  same  object 
bj-  the  release  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
had  been  a  prisoner  riace  the  battle  of  Agin- 
mort,  on  Uie  understanding  that  he  ahould 


do  his  beat  to  bring  about  a  treaty,  lliia 
waa  one  of  Beaufort's  lost  public  acts;  he 
gradually  retired  from  political  life,  and  em- 

Sloyed  his  Ust  years   m  the  afbiis  of  hia 
iocese.    In  1444  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
truce  made  between  England  and 


after  his  (rreat  riral,  Gloucester,  and  the 
legends  wmch  make  him  the  murderer  of 
the  "  Qood  Duke  Humphrey,"  and  point  the 
agoniee  of  his  death-bed,  are  unaubstan- 
tiated  by  the  smallest  particle  of  evidence. 
Ha  had  been  for  many  yeara,  certainly  since 
the  death  of  Bedford,  tlie  mainttay  of  the 
hoDse  of  lancaater.  "It  must  be  remembered 
favour   of    Beaufort,"   says  Dr.  fitubbe. 


it  with 

in  hia  political  enmities,  enlightened  in 
hia  foreign  policy ;  that  he  was  devotedly 
faithful  aud  ready  to  sacrifice  his  wealth  and 
labour  for  the  king ;  that  from  the  moment 
of  bis  death  everything  began  to  go  wrtmg, 
tiUaU  was  lost." 

The  Chnuiiiilce  of  Uaa(talat,Wli>thunst«)e, 
BniljnB,  ind  the  Coutliiiuitoi  ot  the  CrD^lud 
CtuDa.(Btiibbi,  Omit,  £!•(.,  ToLiil. ;  H.  Creiirh- 
toB,  SiitcTy  tf  tht  Fapaei,  in.       [F.  S.  P.J 

BAKufiirt,  Haboaret  (d.  IfiOB),  was  the 
daughter  ot  John  Beaufort,  Duke  ot  " 


by  Catherine  6  -  -  -^ 

of  her  father  in  the  guardianship  ot  William 
de  Ea  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  she  waa  married 
by  him  to  hia  son  John  at  the  early  age  of 
nine  yean.  Suffolk,  however,  waa  soon 
afterwards  attainted  and  murdered  at  sea, 
and  Maigaret'a  marriage  with  John  de  la 
Pole  was,  aa  a  consequence,  pronounced  a 
nullity.  In  I4fi6,  when  barely  fifteen  years 
of  age,  Maigaret  Beaufort  married  Edmund 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Bichmond.  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  knight,  by  Katherine 
of  France,  widow  of  King  Henry  V.  This 
husband  died  in  I46fl,  before  her  son  Bsaiy, 
afterwards  Henry  VII..  waa  bom.  and  me 
then,  in  14G3,  married  Sir  Henry  StafEord,  a 
younger  son  of  the  Bake  of  Bnckinghoin. 
In  1481  Margaret  waa  once  more  a  widow, 
and  in  the  following  year,  1482,  she  married 
for  the  third  and  last  time,  her  husband 
being  Thomas,  second  Lord  Stanley.  By 
the  Yorkist  princes  Margaret  Beaufort  up- 
veara  to  have  been  treated  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  leniency,  considering  the  prominent 
position  she  oocapied  among  Uie  I/uicastri«iu 
in  virtue  of  her  son.  Her  wealth,  which 
was  groat,  waa  aimply  transferred,  by  Bicbard 
III.,  from  her  own  direction  to  that  of  her 
husband.  Lord  Stanley,  whoso  control  over 
its  disposal  appears  to  hare  been  merely 
nominal.  She  was  the  foundress  of  Si 
John'a  College,  Cambridge,  and  gave  many 
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other  benefactdoiu  to  the  two  niuTannties,  and 
to  many  raltgioaB  hoiue*.  The  hady  Margaret 
Boiufort  ia  the  reputed  author  of  Tht 
Mimart  of  Goldt  to  tht  Saul,  ndapCed.  from  a 
French  translatioQ  of  the  Spefulum  Aureun 
Feccalorum,  and  printed  hyWynldnde  Words; 
and  of  a  tniiiHlation  of  the  Imitation  of  Chriit 
attributed  to  GersoD. 

Walpole,  Calalafut  ^  B«|m1  mi  SiAU  AtiOum, 

BM>ngi,  The  Battlh  or  (1421),  waa 
fonght  between  the  English,  under  the  Duke 
ut  Clarence,  brother  of  Henry  V.,  and  a  com- 
bined force  of  French  and  Scots,  onder  the 
Dauphin  and  the  Earl  of  Bucfaan.  The 
EngliBh  were  completely  routed,  and  Clarence 
was  slain.  The  efiect  of  this  battle  in 
strengthening  the  Dauphin's  party  in  France 
was  very  great,  and  Henry  had  to  undertake 
another  expedition  to  Flimoe  to  reatore  Uie 
prestige  of  the  English. 

BMMilisn  Abbey,  a  &moua  abbe;  and 
sanctuary  in  Hampshire,  vaa  founded  by  King 
JohnforCistercian  mcnbain  1204.  lliereAnne 
Nevillo,  widow  of  the  King-maker,  took  refii|^ 
after  her  husband's  defeat  and  death  at  Barnet 
in  1471 ;  and  to  Beaulien  it  was  that  Ferkin 
Warbeck  fled  in  1497,  after  the  failure  of 
his  attempts  to  seize  the  crown. 

B«niimout,THBFuiiLiiBor.  (])Tm'olf, 
descendant  of  one  of  Hollo's  comradea,  mairied 
the  sister  of  Qunnor,  wife  of  Duke  Kichard  the 
Fearless  of  Ntomandy.  From  this  marriage 
descended  Hobert  do  Bellomonte,  or  Beaumont, 
who  inherited  the  county  of  Heulan,  in  Nor- 
mandy, from  his  mother,  and,  following  the 
Conqueror  into  EngLind,  obtained  tfaera 
ninety-one  manoTB.  Inreward  for  the  support 
he  gave  to  Henry  I.,  he  received  the  earldom 
of  Leicester.  His  eldest  son  Waleian  suc- 
ceeded to  the  oounty  of  Meulaa;  his  snxind 
■on  Sobert  to  Ibe  English  earldom.  With 
the  death  of  the  fourth  earl,  Hobert,  without 
issue,  1204,  the  earldom  eipired.  Simon  de 
Hontfort,  afterwards  leader  of  the  cmsade 
against  the  Albigenees,  having  married 
Amicia,  eldest  sister  of  the  last  earl,  received 
a  grant  of  the  earldom  from  John.  (2)  Henry 
de  Beaumont,  styled  in  130T  "  oonsanguineus 
regis,"  and  possibly  a  descendant  of  a  natural 
daughter  of  Henry  I.,  was  summoned  to  Par- 
liament in  1309  aa  a  baron.  His  descendant, 
John  Beaumont,  si):th  baron,  was  created 
viscount  1440,  being  the  first  of  that  dignity 
in  England.  Ilia  eon,  a  partisan  of  tjie  house 
of  Lancaster,  was  attainted  1461 ,  and  his  estates 
conferred  on  Lord  Hastings.  In.  14S5  be  was 
restored  in  blood  and  honour,  but  on  his  death 


BaftUoont,  Henut  db  {d.  1340),  wa« 
the  son  of  Louis  of  Brieone,  and  grandson  of 
John  of  Brienne,  £ing  of  JeruBBlem.     He 


Bae 


was  employed  by  Edward  I, 
became  one  of  Edward  H.'s  Eavonrite  ad- 
visers. In.  1311  the  Ordainers  demanded  his 
banishment,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  carried  out,  as  we  find  him  subsequently 
enjoying  the  royal  favour.  He  deserted 
Edward  in    1326,  and  joined  Isabella  and 


lands  of  the  Despensers. 

Backet,  St.  TaoHAs,  AsCEBiBHOr  or 
CASTEHBDay  (6. 1118,  d.  1170),  was  the  son  of 
QilbertBecket,anativeof  Rouen,  a  merchant, 
and  at  one  time  port-reeve  of  London.  His 
mother  was  a  native  of  Caen.  Thomas  was 
put  to  school — first  at  Merton  Priory,  and 
then  in  London.  He  was  trained  in  knightly 
exercises  in  the  household  of  Bichard  de 
L'Aiglo  St  Perensoy,  and  grew  toll  and  strong. 
His  father  lost  money,  and  Thomas  became 
a  clerk  in  the  ofl^ce  of  Oabem  Eightponny,  his 
kinsman,  and  there  gained  a  good  insight  into 
business.  He  was  introduced  into  the  house- 
hold of  Archbishop  Theobald,  and  took  minor 
orders.  As  'Theobald  introduced  the  teach- 
ing of  canonical  jurisprudence  into  England, 
Thomas,  who  soon  became  his  bivourite, 
devoted  himself  to  that  study.  He  went  to 
Bologna,  where  Gratian  was  lecturing,  and 
stayed  there  a  year,  and  then  went  to  Anxerre. 
On  his  return  Theobald  employed  him  ia 
some  important  negotiations.  In  11S2  ha 
prevailed  on  Pope  Eugenins  to  forbid  the 
coronation  of  Eustace,  and  thus  paved  the 
way  for  the  success  of  Henry  of  Anjou.  The 
nnJibiBhop  richly  rewarded  Becket's  services. 
He  was  made  rector  of  tit.  Uary-le-Strand  and 
of  Otfordin  Kent,  and  prebendary  of  SLPnul'a 
and  Lincoln ;  in  1 1 64  Archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bTiry  and  Provost  of  Beverley.  When  Hemy 
succeeded  to  the  throne  he  made  Thomas  hia 
Chancellor.  The  early  years  of  the  reign 
must  have  been  full  of  work  for  the  new 
Chancellor.  Tbomaa  was  ecoIous  for  hia 
master.  When  Henry  levied  scntage  on 
Chuich  loads  the  Chancellor  approved  the 
step,  while  his  old  patron  Theobald  oppoaed 
it.  The  scant  reganl  which  he  had  for  eccle- 
siastical pretenaions  is  proved  by  the  paxt 
which  he  took  iu  the  suit  between  the  Bi^op 
of  Chichester  and  the  Abbot  of  Battle  (Chron. 
de  Btllo,  pp.  88— 104).  Much  of  the  time  of 
the  Cfabncallor  was  taken  up  with  hearing 
causes,  and  he  visited  seme  counties  as  an 
itinerant  justice.  His  style  of  liring  was 
splendid,  and  many  youngriohles  were  edocatcd 
in  his  household,  among  whom  was  the  king's 
eldest  son,  Bcnry.  This  splendour  vras  re- 
maricably  displ^ed  in  his  emhaasy  to  Louis 
VII.,  in  1158,  to  arrange  the  marriage  of  the 
yonng  Henry.  In  the  expedition  to  ToulooBe 
the  next  year,  he  tjttod  out  and  maintained  a 
Urge  force  at  his  own  expense,  and,  clod  in 
armour,  led  his  troops  in  petwm,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Sold. 
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In  Iiei  Henry  mu  aaxioDa  to  make  hii 
ChuicellOT  uflibishop.  ThomiB  vu  un- 
willing to  accept  the  office,  and  told  the  Mng 
thiit  it  wonld  iKnt  him  the  trtyal  favour,  lie 
next  year  he  wea  alected  by  the  monlra  of 
Christ  Church  and  by  the  suihiigan.  biahopa  and 
clergy  of  Canterbury.  He  iras  ordained  prie«t, 
and  the  following  day  received  conaecration. 
From  that  time  the  life  o(  Thomna  wiu 
changed.  Till  then  hii  lympathiea  and  itSorta 
had  been  wholly  for  the  king ;  henceforwanl 
they  wore  devoted  to  the  ChnrtJi.  The  man 
remained  the  same — impuliiT-e,  Tigoroua,  ob- 
■tinate,  and  BenaiUve.  He  waa  not  soch  aa 
<HOuld  lerTa  two  maaters,  and  Boon  remgned 
the  ChancelloTBhip,  He  made  Bome  devoted 
frienda,  and  already  had  many  enemiea. 
Gilbert  Foliot,  BiBhop  of  London,  a  Btrict 
«CcleaiBStic,  disked  the  appointment  of  one 
who  had  led  to  bbcuUt  a  life,  and  this  feeling 
was  probably  shared  by  many.  In  reclaiming 
the  property  of  his  Bee,  Thomas  made  otlier 
enemies,  and  seemt  to  have  acted  with  im- 
politic violenoe.  In  1163  he  attended  the 
Conncil  of  Tours,  and  came  back  filled  with 
thotishu  of  the  power  of  the  Chorch.  He 
soon  mcreaaed  the  feeling  of  distrust  awakened 
ill  the  king's  mind  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Chancellorship,  for  he  eiconimuaicated  one  of 
the  tenants  of  the  crown,  contrary  to  the  rule 
laid  down  by  Uie  Conqneror.  He  also  opposed 
a  change  which  the  king  wishtd  to  make 
with  rtference  to  the  asseaEment  of  a  tax, 
which  Dr.  Stubbs  has  thouxht  (Cbiuf.  Hitl., 
L  402)  to  have  probably*  been  the  Dane- 
geld,  and  high  words  paaaed  between  the  king 
and  the  aivbhishop.  The  same  year  (1163), 
in  a  Conncil  at  Westminster,  Henry  proposed 
hiB  plan  of  bringing  criminal  clerks  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lay  courts.  Though  this 
change  waa  neeemary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  it  was  naturally  offensive  to  churchmen. 
Thomas  was  not  alone  in  objecting  to  it;  he 
was  alone  in  daring  to  withitsod  it.  Henry 
complained  of  the  eisctions  of  the  ecclo- 
siastical  courts,  and  demanded  whether  the 
biahopa  could  agree  to  the  customs  of  his 
grandfather.  By  the  advice  of  the  arch- 
bishop they  answered  that  they  would  do  so 
"  saving  their  order."  This  answer  enraged 
the  king,  and  Thomas  was  called  on  to 
•orreiuier  the  honoma  of  Eye  and  Berkhamp- 
•tead.  In  Jan.,  1164,  at  a  Council  at  Claren- 
don, the  famous  ConstitutionB  were  brought 
forwaid  which  purported  to  be  daclaiatory  of 
Uie  ancient  eustoms  of  the  kingdom.  These 
Coostitntions,  by  bringing  the  clergy  under 
aecnlar  jurisdiction,  by  their  settlement  of 
the  election  aad  status  of  bishops,  by  taking 
away  the  light  of  free  appeal  to  Kome,  and  by 
other  provisions,  tended  to  destroy  all  clerical 
immuoitiea.  Thomas  waa  peiauaded  to  con- 
sent to  thenL  After  he  hod  done  so  he 
repent«d,  withdraw  hia  consent,  and  b^^ed 
the  Pope  to  pardon  him  for  his  weakness.  In 
tWobar  the  same  year  the  arcUnahop  was 


cited  to  a  council  at  Northampton.  He  wm 
not  summoned  personally,  aa  was  his  right, 
but  through  the  aheriff  of  Kent,  to  answer  a 
plaint  made  against  him  by  John  the  MarahaL 
At  this  council  a  violent  attack  was  mada 
upon  him,  and  he  waa  commanded  to  render 
an  account  of  his  choncellonihip,  though  he 
had  received  an  acquittance  on  his  resignation. 
The  btfihopa  did  not  stand  by  him.  Some; 
like  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops 
of  London  and  Chichester,  were  his  enemies ; 
others  were  afraid  of  the  king.  The  arch- 
bishop saw  that  the  king  was  determined  to 
cruah  him.  He  fled,  took  ship,  and,  landing 
near  Oravelines,  found  shelter  in  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Bertin.  Flanders  was,  however,  no  Bsie 
place  of  refuge.  Lonis,  glad  of  an  opporto- 
nity  of  embMTHBSing  Henry,  walcomod  the 
archbishop  to  France.  Alexander  III.  was 
at  Sens,  having  been  forced  to  leave  Italy  by 
the  Emperor  Frederic.  His  fear  of  turning 
Henry  wholly  to  the  side  of  the  Emperor 
made  the  Pope  half-hearted  and  vacillating 
in  his  support  of  the  archbishop,  and  he  com- 
manded Aim  to  take  no  ateps  against  tlie 
king  tor  awhile.  Heniy  confiscated  the 
revenues  of  the  Bee,  .and  banished  all  the 
kindred  of  the  archbishop.  His  violent 
meeenres  were  carried  out  with  great  bmtality 
by  Ranulf  de  Broc,  Thomas  lound  shelter  in 
theCiatercianAbbeyof  Pontigny.  There  he  led 
a  lift  of  ascetic  severity,  and  gave  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Canon  Law,  which  must 
have  strengthened  his  resolution  to  defend  the 

ahts  of  the  clergy.  In  116S  Alexander  waa 
e  to  r«tnrn  to  Kome.  Freed  from  the 
papal  prohibition,  the  archbishop  at  VeEelay 
solemmy  excommunicated  his  most  violent 
enemies,  and,  with  a  voice  broken  witll 
emotion,  declared  that,  unleos  the  king  re< 
pentod,  he  would  excommunicate  him  also. 
Id  return  Henry,  by  threatening  the  Cister- 
cians, compelled  Oiem  to  cause  the  archbiahop 
to  leave  Pontigny.  He  took  shelter  at  Sons. 
The  Pope  was  still  in  danger  from  Frederic, 
and  diaapproved  the  Vezelay  excommuni- 
cations. In  1167  he  thwarted  the  archbishop 
by  Bending  legates  to  Henry,  and  thus  sns- 
pending  his  legative  power.  The  deatniotion 
of  Frederic's  army  by  pestilence  did  not 
enable  the  Pope  to  act  more  firmly,  for  he 
was  forced  to  rcmoia  in  exile.  In  1169  a 
meeting  took  place  betweeu  Hem-y  and  the 
archbiahop  at  Mootmirail  in  the  presence  of 
Xduis.  The  archbiahop  refused  to  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  the  two  kings,  except  witii 
the  coodition  "saving  the  honour  of  God," 
and  no  good  was  done.  The  same  yair 
another  meeting  look  plaoe  at  Montmartre, 
and  ended  in  failure,  tor  Henry  refused  the 
archbishop  the  kiai  of  peace.  Alexander  waa 
aniioas  to  end  the  qnarrflL  He  was  annoyed 
by  the  violence  of  the  archbishop,  and  excited 
his  indignation  by  absolving  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Salisbury  whom  Thomas  had  ex- 
canmoDicsted.    Haory,  in  1170,  coussd  hit 
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eldMt  SOD  to  tw  arowned  by  the  Arobbuhop 
of  York.  Thia  waa  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  Canterburj,  and  Thomaa  thraat«ned  to  lajr 
the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  which  ha 
nov  bad  power  from  the  Fope  to  pro- 
noimce.  Louis  vna  enraged  with  Henry,  and 
farmed  a  combination  ogsinet  hiiD.  [Ubruy 
II.]  AreconcIliatioQ  was  effected  atFreteval, 
July  21.  Even  after  this  the  king  and  ths 
archbishop  were  w.  anything  but  friendly 
terms.  The  king  complained  because  Thomas 
delayed  his  return  to  England,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  got  him  out  of  Franca.  Tho  arch- 
bishop complained  of  the  injuries  done  to  his 
see.  Henry  still  put  off  the  Idas  of  peace. 
The  archbishop  luided  in  England  Dec.  1, 
and  was  greetra  with  delight  by  the  people. 
A.  morbid  desire  for  martyrdom  had  taken 
hold  of  his  mind.  He  came  back  with  no 
intention  of  living  in  peace  with  bis  enemies; 
he  would  withstand  them  to  the  end,  and  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  csuaa  of  the  Church.  He 
sent  before  him  papal  letters  suspending  and 
eicommonicating  the  bishops  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  coronation.  He  vont  to  London  to 
see  his  former  pupil,  the  young  king,  and  aU 
the  city  was  moved  with  joy  at  his  coming. 
ToDDg  Henry  refused  to  sen  him,  and  bade 
him  return  to  bis  see.  His  enemies,  and 
especially  the  familj'  of  De  Sroc,  sJinoyed 
him  in  every  way  m  their  power;  and,  on 
Christmas  Bay,  he  uttered  a  violent  anathema 
against  them.  When  the  king  beard  of  the 
excommonication  of  the  bishops  he  spoke  tbe 
well-known  hsety  words  of  anger  against  the 
archbishop.  Four  of  his  knights.  Hugh  de 
Horville,  Eeginald  FitsUrae,  William  de 
Tracy,  and  Biohard  Brito,  acted  on  these 
worda.  They  crossed  to  England,  took  with 
them  Sanulf  <de  Broc  and  a  l»nd  of  men,  and 
mnrdered  the  archbishop  in  his  church,  Dec 
29,  1170.  Archbishop  Thomas  was  canonised 
1173,  and  his  festival  was  appointed  for  the 
day  of  hia  martyrdom.  Tbe  mipression  that 
the  martyrdom  made  on  the  popular  mind 
was  very  deep,  and  for  three  centuries  after 
his  death  his  shrine  was  tho  favourite  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  Englishmen. 

ThA  ooatmnvonrj  LIva:  in  versa,  Gamior, 
Vi«  rift  SaiiU  T?hT»uu,  «d,  Hippcaa  ;  Id  prow, 
Willram  FltiSteplien,  Herbert  at  Boaham. 
Edwaid  Orim,  Boyer  of  Pontignr,  imd  John  of 
AliBbniT.  Dr.  OiJes's  imiMrteot  edition  of  tfae 
IiMten  ol  at.  Tbonas.  ol  Joho  of  BaJisbaTr, 
and  otlian,  InPolm  £»!«.  Juvlic.,  Is  DOW  being 
anpeneded  bj  Katniala/ar  ()u  Hutirni  of  ^rch- 
UAap  Tkaaat  Itosbl,  sd.  Canon  Bobertson  (Bolls 
Saris).  Sea  also  Btektt :  a  Biogmplrt.  br  Chdod 
BobartMD :  and  Siint  Thonuu  of  CmttAur}/,  in 
Fr»iuau,  Bittorvol  Suattt,  lat  aeiieH, 

[W.  H.] 

B«6kf0Td,  ALcBBxaN  (i.  1708,  i.  17T0), 

was  an  extremely  wealthy  merchant,  owning 
large  estates  in  tbe  West  Indies.  Going 
through  the  regular  steps  of  municipal  dignity, 
he  berame  an  alderman,  and  was  also  returned 
to  Parliament  for  the  City  of  London.  Both 
in  Parliamont  and  in  the  Conunon  Council 


Lord  Chatham.     In  1768  Berkford 

Lord   Mayor,    and   in   the   following   year 

be  was  re-elected — an  almost  unprecedented 

honour.  With  the  Cityauthoritiea  the  govern- 
ment was  very  unpopular,  nor  had  it  a  fiercer 
opponent  than  the  Lord  Mayor.  A  petition 
from  the  Corporation  of  London  to  tiie  kins 
bad  been  treated  as  unconstitutional  and 
unworthy  of  an  answer.  A  remonstrance 
was  next  sent,  to  which  the  king  replied 
with  a  dignified  rebnke.  Nevertheless, 
Beckfoid,  on  May  23rd,  laid  another  remon- 
strance  hefore  tbe  king,  and,  when  the  king 
had  expressed  bis  annoyance  and  displeasure, 
proceeded  to  argue  with  him.  "The  in- 
solence of  Beckford,"  says  an  cye-witDess, 
"  exceeded  all  his  or  the  City's  past  eiploita." 
Within  a  month  he  was  dead  of  a  fever, 
which  conunon  report  said  was  caused  by  tbe 
excitement  of  his  interview  with  the  king. 
Beckford's  enormous  wealth  descended  to  hit 
son  William,  the  eccentric  author  of  yathai. 

BsdBhualMr  Qnavtion,  Thi  (1839— 

1841).  On  ths  resignation  of  I«rd  Melbourne 
in  1S3B,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  summoned  to 
form  a  ministry.  On  bis  mentioning  in- 
cidentally to  tbe  Queen  the  changes  which 


Majaety  saying  that  tbe  removal  of  the 
ladies  of  her  bedchamber  would  be  repugnant 
to  her  foolinga.  Finding  that  Sir  Kobert 
would  not  give  way  on  this  point,  the  Queen 
summoned  Lord  Melbourne  to  her  aid.  Lord 
Morpeth's  sister  and  Lady  Normanhy  were 
tbe  two  ladies  to  whom  Feel  specially  ob- 
jected. The  desire  to  support  the  Qaecn 
mduced  the  Whig  atateemen,  in  spite  of  their 
previous   humiliations,    to    return   to    their 

C.  In  1841,  on  the  downfall  of  the 
g  ministry,  the  queatim  arose  again. 
The  Prince  Consort,  however,  arran^  that 
three  great  Whig  ladies  should  resign  the 
situations  which  they  held  in  the  Household 
of  their  own  accord.  This  prudent  com- 
promise settled  the  difficulty,  and  saved  the 
assertion  of  Peel's  principle. 

Hhuhi^  IMota,  3id   htIiw,  llvll.  (TO,  &0.  ; 
BpeaioaT  Walpola,  Hut.  if  Aig.  ftom  ISIS. 

BacU  (Bsda)   (b.  672,  d.  735)  was  bom 


Biscop.  By  this  learned  i 
educated,  and  eventually  entered  the  monas- 
tery of  Jarrow,  an  offshoot  of  the  Wearmoiith 
foundation.  Here  Bede  spent  tbe  remaindT 
'    *'      life,    dividing    all    the    time    ~~' 


prolific  author,  as  is  sufEciently  proved  by 
the  long  list  of  bis  writings  which  he  ap- 
pended in  hia  fifty-ninth  year  to  bis  Srclr- 
liattieal  Siitory,  and  even  on  his  death-bod 
he  was  busy  with  literary  labour.    His  gnat 
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work  is  the  Hitteria  Uteltnatica  OnUit 
Aiigitnim,  on  which  hia  fume  reats.  It  u 
divided  into  five  booki.  Tha  firat  tvcmty- 
two  chapten  of  the  first  book  fonii  onlj  on 
inteoduction,  whsreiii,  ufter  a  short  descrip- 
tion at  Britain  and  its  ancient  inhabitant*, 
wa  hav«  the  history  of  the  country,  leadung' 
from  Julius  Caesar   to  the   inttodaction  of 


From  thii  point  only  (chap.  26) 
begins  the  independent  research  of  Bede. 
Tbe  Church  historv  of  the  English  is  than 
omied  down  in  this  book  to  the  death  lA 
Qn^ory  the  Great  (604).  The  second  book 
begms  with  a  long  obituary  of  this  Pope,  so 
important  for  the  Eoglieh  Church,  and  ende 
with  the  d«ath  of  Edwin,  King  of  North- 
ombria  (633).  The  third  book  reaches  to 
6S&.  Here  begins  the  fourth  book,  extending 
to  the  death  of  Cuthbert  (S87),  the  famous 
Mint  already  twice  celebnted  by  Bede  him- 
•elf.  The  last  book  (to  the  year  731)  oon- 
dudes  with  a  survey  at  the  several  sees,  and 
of  the  general  state  of  Britain  in  that  year. 
Bede's  Hiitory  ii  our  main  and,  indeed,  almost 
our  only  authentio  Kiarce  of  information  for 
the  century  and  a  half  that  followed  the 
conremon  of  the  Fj»g>ia)i  to  Christianity,  and 
ie  therefore  a  work  of  much  interest  and 
imptntance,  apart  &om  its  attractions  of 
•tyle.  Beeides  the  Sitloria  SecUiiattiea, 
which  was  trsnsUted  into  Anglo-Saxon, 
it  is  said,  by  King  Alfred,  Bede  wrote  a  veiy 
large  number  of  minor  works,  Bmong  «hi(^ 
■re  a  Lift  »/  Bt.  Cutkbtrt;  a  Chnmimn, 
or  genenl  summary  of  history  up  to  the 
yi«r  729 ;  7**1  Ziwi  o/  tlu  Abboti  of  Wiar- 
motUk  ntttf  Jarrov,  and  AnSpittlt  loEgbtrt, 
ArtiHtlu>p  of  York,  which  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  state  of  tbe  Church.  All  ara 
of  eonaiderable  historical  importance,  though 
tb^  yield  in  intereat  t«  the  Ecclesiastical 
Uirtory.  The  greeter  number  of  Bede's  com- 
poaitiona — said  to  hsTe  amounted  to  nearly 
150 — were  probably  theological  trentisea  or 
eonunentarie*  on  the  Uoriptuiee. 
of  BsdalsthK 

_  , ,1  W  HMorioal  Worta  br 

Mr.  SterMnni  (Eng.  ffiM.  Soo.l.  in  two  toIl. 
Id^.,  IML  An  adlUcin  <rf  th*  JIM.  Xocla. 
Awtbr.  baa  baeo  pnbllibsd  bj  the  Clumdoa 
piesi^  and  that*  la  a  trualattoo  ta  BohD'a 
itKHfaarifli  Ubmn.  A  Hbalarly  sditloii  of 
Booki  ill,  and  It.  <a  tbs  BMory  has  baas  pnh- 
liahad  br  tba  Pitt  Vnm,  andar  the  adiUnblp 
ot  Fnf.  IbjOT  sad  Hi.  Lumbi.  which  oentiiliia 
'  Irianiiiv  and  raaearcb,  aad  la 


Jell fu 111  first  appears  in  history  in  671. 
when  the  Britons  were  defeated  there  by  the 
Saxons,  under  Cnthvulf .  The  castle  under- 
went many  sieges.  In  1138  it  wns  taken  by 
King  Stephen,  and  in  1216,  during  the  war 
between  John  and  the  barcns,  it  was  captured 
bf  Falkes  ds  Breaut^,  who  continued  to  hold 


it  till  1221,  when  he  took  one  ot  the  justices 
prisoner.  Thereupon  a  foroe  was  levied  again  at 
him,  and  Bedford  was  besieged.  On  its  capture, 
the  castle  was  dismantled.  During  the  Ureut 
Kebellion  Bedford  declared  for  the  Parliament, 
but  in  1643  was  captured  by  the  Royalists. 

B«dfi>rd(  Pbihaob  of-  In  1416,  Joba, 
third  son  of  Henry  IV,,  was  created  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Id  1640,  John  Roasell,  LordHi;^ 
Steward  of  England,  who  had  received  Uie 
lands  of  the  Abbey  ot  Wubum,  in  Bedford- 
shire, was  created  Eul  of  Bedford.  In  1694 
William  Bueaell,  fifth  earl,  was  created  Duke 
ot  Bedford. 

Bsdfbrdt  Joax.DuKs  ot  (#.1390,  d.  1436), 
was  the  third  son  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was 
created  Duke  of  Bedford  in  1415.  In  1416 
he  distinguished  himself  by  defeating  the 
French  fleet,  and  in  tbe  next  year  commanded 
an  expedition  to  Scotland  to  avenge  the 
"Foul  Raid"  (q.».).  During  Henry  V.'s 
absence  in  France,  Bedford  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  of  England,  and  on  his  death-bed 
Henry  oonstitnted  him  Regent  of  France. 
To  cement  the  Burgundian  alliance,  Bedford, 
in  1422,  married  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of 
Bnrgundy,  and  by  the  vigour  and  ability  ot 
his  administTBtioQ  the  English  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  their  conquests  for 
several  years,  but  even  gained  ground  upon 
their  enemies.  In  1424  he  won  the  greet 
victory  of  Vemeuil;  but  the  relief  of  Orleans 
interfered  with  the  progress  ot  the  English 
arms,  and  in  revenge  for  the  powerful  aid 
she  had  given  to  the  enemy,  Bedford  caused 
Joan  of  Arc  when  she  fdl  into  his  hands 
to  be  burned  to  death  as  a  witch.  In 
1432  his  wife  died,  and  in  the  next  year  be 
married  Jacqnetta  of  Luxemburg,  thereby 
increasing  Burgundy's  estrangement  from 
the  Tf.ngliah  la  hoine  aSairs  Bedford  was 
always  ready  to  act  as  the  mediator  between 
Dlonoeeter  and  Beaufort,  and  by  his  in- 
fluence over  tbe  former  was  able  to  restrain 
bia  recklesa  and  extravagant  disposition  to  a 
certain  degree.  The  latter  yeara  of  Bed- 
ford'a  life  were  ombitti-red  by  the  follies  of 
Gloucester,  the  successes  of  the  French,  and 
the  detection  of  Burgundy.  With  him 
perished  all  hopes  of  &iglish  supremacy  in 
France,  and  all  chance  of  retauiing  even 
Normandy  and  Guienne,  A  brave  soldier,  a 
skilful  general,  a  prudent  and  far-sighted 
politician,  and,  taken  altogether,  a  just  and 
merciful  governor,  Bedford  had  in  him  many 
ot  the  eiementa  of  greatness.  "  He  wbb 
certainly  equal,"  says  Mr.  Stevenson,  "  poa- 
sibly  snporior,  to  Henry  the  Fifth.  But 
for  the  treacherous  friendship  of  the  Dote  of 
Burgundy,  he  would  probably  have  overrun 
France  and  expelled  Charles  the  Seventh. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  hero  of 
Aginoourt  would  have  bei^n  able  to  effect  to 
much  as  the  hero  ot  Vemeuil  did."  His 
misfortune  was  that  he  was  the  champion  of 
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TtuWftTtofVul 
wltb  Mr.  BUtou..-. 
Lwd  Broughuo,  XnQ\ 


B*d  (] 

a.  cause  whioli  wot  radically  tuijmt,  aod 
whicli  was  deadned  from  the  begmnii^  to 
ultimate  failure.  The  greatest  blot  on  Bed- 
fotii*s  memory  ii  hie  tre&tiikent  of  Joan  of 
Aro,  which  it  la  difllcult  to  palliate ;  it  ■waa 
equally  onel  and  impoUtdc.  But,  if  wa 
oicent  thia  eniaode.  Bedford  wu  aaldom  goilt; 

IT  impolicy. 

•gUih  in  Frtna  <Bolli  Ban«}. 

a'i  TftjDKbl«  introdncUODfl  j 

•r,'fitobte,C<mjt.  Hut.,  Tol.iU. 
[F.  S.  P.] 

,  JoHir  Ri-esRH.,   ler  Eabi.  o* 

{d.  165S),  was  n  gmitleman  of  Uoraetahire 
attached  to  the  coiiit  of  Hanry  VIII. 
Russell  obtained  conaiderahle  (grants  out 
of  the  monastery  apails,  and  thus  laid  the 
foimdatioii  of  the  wealth  of  his  family.  In 
1536  he  co-<^eratad  energetically  with  the 
Duke  of  SufitMk  in  repressing  the  flrat  seedi 
<d  discontent  in  Lincolnehiic.  Later  on  in  bis 
career  Rossell  agAin  dietinffutehed  himself  by 
the  complete  Happrenion  of  the  revolutionary 
outbreak  of  1549  in  the  western  eountiHS. 
Defeating  the  insHTgonta  in  a  pitched  battle 
at  St.  Mary's  Clyat,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
tiering  the  city  of  Exeter,  which  had  jost 
previously  been  hsrd  pressed  by  the  rebel 
forces;  and  in  entirely  destroying  their  hopes 
in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  which  ware  at 
once  placed  under  martial  law.  In  the 
Coancfl,  fiiistoU,  after  these  events,  took 
part  with  Warwick  agiunat  SomeiMt,  and 
materially  oontributed  to  hasten  the  Pro- 
tector's nIL  For  his  services  on  this  occa- 
sion Ruasell,  who  had  been  made  a  peer  in 
1S39,  waa  now,  in  1660,  created,  by  Nartb- 
nmberland'e  inflnence,  Earl  of  Bedford.  On 
the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Rnasell  thought  it 
pnident  to  conform  ta  the  Catholic  mode  of 
worship.  He  continued  accordingly  under 
Haiy  to  enjoy  the  royal  favoar,  and  he  was 
employed  by  her  on  seveinl  embajaiea  of 
importance. 

Bsdfbrd,  Francis  Rcbssll,  Snd  EtaL  or 
{i.  1S2S,  jf.  16S5),  was  one  of  Eiizabetb's  most 
trusted  counsellors  in  the  early  port  of  her 
reign.  In  1661  he  was  sent  on  a  special 
embasay  to  the  Court  of  Fiance,  and  throe 
yeare  later  to  Scotland  is  conjunction  with 
Sir  Thomas  Randolph.  Ho  subsequently  com- 
manded the  Northern  army  at  Berwick,  and 
in  1666  was  sent  to  represent  Elizabeth  at 
the  baptism  of  James  VI.  In  the  couree  of 
his  negotiations  in  BcotJond  he  managed  to 
incur  tiie  displeasure  of  the  queen,  who  ac- 
cused him  of  taking  part  with  the  Scotch  lorda 
against  Mar)',  whose  marriage  with  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  be  subsequently  opposed. 

BuraUtu  Ptiptrii  Fnmde,  Hut.  qf  X<ijr. 

Badltord,  Feanqs  Rubseli.,  4th  Earl 
OP  (if.  1041),  was  the  only  son  of  Lord  Russell 
of  Thomhaugh,  and  on  the  death  of  his  cooain, 
the  third  earl,  in  1627,  succeeded  him  ia  the 


earldom  of  Bedford.      He  was  one  of  the 

chief  promoters  of  the  great  work  of  draining 
the  fens  called  the  Qreat  Level,  afterwards,  in 
his  hononr,  known  as  the  liedford  Levd.  In 
politics  he  occupied  a  moderate  positJon,  He 
was  a  personal  fiiend  of  Pym,  but  was  de- 
sirous of  devising  a  mmtat  vivftuii  between 
king  and  Parliament.  He  waa  the  head  of 
the  Commitaionere  who  negotiated  the  Treaty 
of  iUpon  with  the  Scots  in  1640,  and  in  tbe 
early  part  of  the  next  year,  when  Charles 
conceived  the  idea  ef  forming  a  ministry  from 
the  more  moderate  «f  the  opposition  leaders, 
he  elfered  Bedford  the  post  of  Lord  Treasurer 
and  piactically  that  of  Prime  Mioiater.  This 
scheme,  wbich  seemed  to  premise  success,  waa 
frustrated  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  from  ama2l-psx.  Clarendon  sums  np 
his  character  thus : — "  He  waa  a  wise  man, 
and  would  have  proposed  and  advised 
moderate  courses ;  but  was  not  ino^wble,  for 
want  of  Tecolution,  of  being  carried  into 
violent  ones  if  his  advice  was  not  submitted 
to ;  ontt  ths«(ore  many  who  knew  him  well 
thought  his  death  not  unseasonable,  as  well 
to  his  fame  as  bis  fortune." 

ClucodDii,  Bid.  Hi  I3ii   RMtUn ;   Daadals, 
Blit^Bii>lM>ihii«;  Lodes,  Porlraiti. 

BMlfbrd,  WiLUAM  Hl'sbsit,  1st  Duxb  of 
(A.  1614,  d.  1700),  was  the  son  of  tbe  fourth 
Earl  of  Bedford.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the 
arbitrary  policy  of  Charlee  I,  and  Strafford, 
and  a  modprate  supporter  of  the  Parliament. 
When  tbe  Civil  War  broke  out  be  joined  tbe 
Parliamentary  rtandord  with  a  body  of  horse, 
and  took  port  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill ;  bvt 
he  separated  from  the  ParliaiOBBt  in  1646, 
and  joined  the  king.  He  waa  present  at  tbe 
battle  of  Newbury,  on  the  Royalist  side,  and 
greatly  diatinguished  himself.  His  estates 
were  confiscate!,  bat  he  succeeded  in  nuUdng 
his  peace  with  the  Parliament  and  getting 
them  restored.  He  took  some  part  in  tlie 
Restoration,  and  was  a  ptruninent  sapportec 
of  William  of  Orange  at  the  Hovolution  of 
1688,  after  which  event  (in  1694)  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Bedford. 

BstUbrd,  Johk  R^beeli.,  4th  Duki  of 
{b.  ITIO,  i.  1771),  succeeded  to  the  dukedom 
in  1732.  Ten  years  later  he  took  an  active 
part  againat  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  1 744  he 
was  appointed  a  Lord  Commisaiorier  of  tbe 
Admiralty,  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
ciL  He  was  soon  aftarwarde  appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  1748,  on  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Ae  Southern 
DepKtment,  but  resigned  in  1761,  on  the 
dismissal  of  Lord  S^dwich.  Five  ^eaiB 
later  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieute- 
nant. In  that  office  he  did  not  succeed,  and 
exasperated  the  Irish  by  asking  for  bis  sister- 
in-law  a  pension  on  the  Iriah  establishment. 
His  principle  of  government  was  to  tilenca 
oppctttiOD  by  dooatiTet :   nor  did  he  forget 
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hji  frienda,  especiallj  Bigby ,  in  tfae  general 
diRnbotiiKk  of  Irish  money.  In  17S1  he 
naignad  on  Bute's  BoceBSion  to  pover.  la  the 
(aUowin^  year  he  want  to  Puis  aa  plenipoten- 
turv  to  negotiate  for  p«ace.  In  the  Gn^nville 
miDiBtry  he  became  f^esident  of  the  Cooncil. 
He  aeeml  to  have  acted  an  independent  put  io 
[Ike  king's  cloaet,  and  to  have  insisted  as  linnly 
tB  Qrenville  himself  on  tlie  dismissal  of  Loid 
Bate,  to  nhom  he  icaa  now  thoroughly 
Oppoied.     He  wae  in  advance  o(  bis  age  in 


3  impose  dutieti  on  foreign  nil  . 
1T66  be  was  siimmHrily  dismiased  from  office 
along  with  Qrenville,  and,  retasing  the  over- 
torea  alike  of  Lord  Chatham  and  the  Dnke 
of  Grafton,  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
out  of  office.  But  he  continued  to  take  an 
anive  part  in  politic^  and  in  1769  proposed 
to  reBOScitate  a  statute  of  Heniy  vill.  in 
order  to  dispense  with  juries  in  the  American 
Colonies.  w  a!(pale  calls  the  duke  "  a  man 
of  inflexible  honesty  and  good-will  to  bis 
country/'  but  says  that  "  bis  manner  was 
impetuous."  To  this  unlottunaie  trait  was 
probably  due  his  almost  universal  nnpopu- 
laii^.  His  portrait  has  been  drawn  by 
Junius,  exaggerated  and  distorted  by  tba 
lancoDT  of  punODal  animosity. 

BtMirdCormp.:  Ctollun  Csrraii.;  Tmcilnn, 
Sarin  Bin.  0/  V.  J.  Foz ;  LtOm  r/jMlM. 

BwUted  LxTSl  is  the  name  given  to 
a  flat  distriot  in  the  east  of  England,  wbick 
comlMriae*  tfae  Fen  oovntiy,  and  includesparte 
of  OunbridigEehire,  Norto^  Suffolk.  HTint- 
inodtHiBhire,  Nioiithamptonshira,  and  Lincoln- 
shire. During  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  this 
district  was  a  vart  swamp,  partly  inundated 
by  the  sea.  Attempts  were  made  to  reclaim 
it  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  VII.,  aod 
an  Act  was  passed  for  Oiis  pnrpoM  in  1601. 
In  I6M,  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  a 
namber  of  other  landowners  of  the  eastern 
conn  ties,  obtained  permisrion  from  the 
crown  to  drain  the  district  im  condition  of 
reoeinog  95.000  acres  of  the  reclaimed  lands 
for  themselvee.  The  works,  however,  owing 
to  diMgreement  with  tbe  crown,  and  the 
Civil  War,  wea;e  sospended  for  Mine  years  till 
1649,  when  the  undertaking  was  renewed. 
In  166i  the  company  was  incorporated  by 
royal  charter,  and  it  still  exist*.  The  opeis- 
tions  of  the  original  projectors  have  tieen 
bu^^y  sujqileaiented  by  drainage  works 
ondertaken  in  more  recent  times. 

Bs^nm,  an  Indian  word  for  queen, 
princesa,  ftc,  is  generally  used  as  tbe  title  of 
wives  of  a  reigning  or  defunct  monsrob,  or 
of  a  woman  regnant — t^,,  B«^nm  of  Bhopal, 
B^mna  of  Oude. 

Beliur.    [CuvK,  Lom.] 


on  his  Crusade  (1271).  On  his  return  he 
took  orders,  and  was  made  Archdeacon 
of  Durham  in  the  year  1279,  and  bishop  in 
1283.  In  1290  be  was  sent  b)- Edward  to 
act  in  conosrt  with  the  guardians  of  Scotland, 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  Estates  as  lieu- 
tenant foe  Queen  Margaret  and  her  husband ; 
and  in  1291  be  was  employed  as  ambassador 
to  the  Emperor.  Ue  accompanied  the  king 
in  his  oipaiition  to  Scotland  in  1298,  com- 
manded a  division  of  cavalry  at  Falliirk  in 
1298,  and  waa  present  at  the  slega  of  Caer- 
laverock  in  1300.  In  tbe  same  year  he  I*, 
cume  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  monks  who 
constituted  thojchapter,  which  lasted  the  rest 
of  bis  life.  His  first  qoarrel  with  Edward 
was  occauoned  by  his  refusal  to  show  his 
franchises  to  the  royal  officers,  but  this 
difference  was  eoon  compromised,  and  in  129S 
Bok  was  appointed  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
counties  beyond  the  Trent.  He  obtained  tbe 
empty  but  high-sounding  title  of  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  from  Clement  V.,  to  which 
he  added  tbe  title  of  "King  of  the  Isle  of 
Man."  After  be  got  poascseion  of  the  island  by 
mortgage,  Edwsrd  I.  compelled  h™  to  hold 
it  "as  of  the  king's  gift,"  and  deprived  him 
of  hispalatinerigbtsover Durham;  tbeseweie, 
however,  restored  by  Edward  II.,  with  whom 
be  was  a  grnat  favourite,  and  he  enjoyed 
them  till  his  death  in  1310.  Bek  represented 
the  Baronial  party  in  the  Church,  which  saw 
in  Edward  I.'s  consolidating  and  centralising 
policy  tbe  overthrow  of  its  own  privileges. 

BskokffSOg.  I^B  CottTBHTION  OP  (Oct.  3, 

1806).  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Sweden,  in  order  to  enable  Sweden  to 
join  heartilyin  the  European  coalition  against 
Napoleon.  The  terms  of  the  convention 
were  very  much  the  same  as  tiiose  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Helsingboi^,  which  had  been  con- 
cluded in  the  preceding  August,  and  consisted 
in  an  arrangement  as  to  the  subeidy  to  be  sup- 
plied by  Grest  Britain.  Sweden  agreed  to 
employ  12,000  men  in  Pomerania,  for  whom 
England  was  tc  pay  at  the  rate  of  £12  IDs. 
annually  for  each  man.  Pay  for  fire  months 
was  to  be  handed  over  to  Bweden  in  advance, 
and  £50,000  waa  to  be  paid  down  at  once  for 
tbe  )iaTpose  of  putting  Stralsund  into  an 
efBcient  state  of  defeace. 

Alison,  Si4.  tf  S<ttiif4 ;  FjSb.  Madm  Btmpt. 

Beket,  Tnoiua.    [Beckbt.] 

Bttla>yB«,  John.  LonD  (if.  1B89J,  was  the 
sflcond  son  of  Lord  Fanconberg,  ana,  like  bis 
father,  took  a  prominent  part  on  the  Royalist 
ifide  in  the  Civil  War.  He  took  part  in  the 
l«ttlMi  of  EdgebiU,  Newbury,  and  Nasehy, 
and  the  sieges  of  Heading  and  Bristol,  and 
subsequently  was  made  Governor  of  York. 
He  was  wounded  several  times,  and  tliree 
times  infiered  imprisonment  in  the  Tower.  He 
was  raised  to  tbe  peerage  in  1644,  snd  at  tbe 
Restoration  was  appointed  eomnuuider  of  tlte 
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force  in  Airica  and  goTemor  of  Tangiara, 
vhich.  officea  he  held  till  16S7.  In  the  reign 
of  James  JI.  lie  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lonb 
of  the  Treaaarj. 

BttlMmt,  KoBBBT  OF,  on?  of  the  Nonnan 
foUawera  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
«lde«t  son  of  Earl  Koger  of  ShrewBbary,  wag 
created  Earl  of  Montgomety.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  disaffected  barons  against  the 
Korman  kings.  In  10T7  he  joined  Kobert 
aBainst  hia  father,  in  1087  he  opposed  William 
II.'b  accenion  to  the  English  throne,  and  in 
1101  Bnppoited  Robert's  claims  against  Heniy 
I.  On  this  latter  occaaion  he  was  banished 
from  England,  to  the  Kreat  joy  of  the  people, 
and  sought  refuge  in  Normandy.  In  1112  he 
was  sent  to  Henry  as  an  ambasiador  b;  tbe 
French  king,  but  Hemy  served  him  as  a  rebel 
and  kept  him  a  prisoner  till  his  death,  the 
date  of  which  is  unknown.  He  stands  out  as 
tile  very  worst  eTample  of  the  feudal  noble. 
"  His  contemporaries,"  says  lappenherg,  "  are 
unanimous  in  describing  him  as  one  of  the 
most  detestable  eharactera  known  in  history, 
to  whom  the  most  unheard-of  barbaritiea 
were  not  merely  acts  of  revenge,  but  an  in- 
satiable enjoyment."  Ordericua  Vitalis  ex- 
claiiTis.  when  mentioning  his  banishment  from 
England  in  1101,  "  Rejoice,  King  Hemy,  and 
^vfi  thanks  to  the  Lord  Ood,  for  you  became 
a  free  ruler  from  the  day  wheii  you  banished 
Kobert  of  Beleame  from  your  realm." 

OnlBrtcai  ViCalii,  707,  iK. ;  Fnwinan,  WiXUan 
Rufu;  L  in,  he.,  and  Norman  Coiwwit 

Bdfut  was  the  eite  of  sn  important 
Norman  castle  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Do  Bnrghs,  Earls  of  Ulster,  in  the  liir- 
teenth  century.  In  1333,  William  de  Bur^h 
was  murdered  there  by  tbo  rebellious  English 
of  the  Pale.  The  castle  subsequenUy  fell 
into  the  bands  of  the  O'Neils,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  after  the  rebellion  of  Shane  O'Neil, 
and  forfeited  to  the  crown.  In  1601  the 
castle  and  district  was  granted  to  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  who  settled  t^ere  DUmerous 
colonists  from  Dovonehire,  The  castle  was 
leboilt,  and  a  town  speedily  grew  up  round 
it.  In  1611  the  town  was  constituted  a 
borough,  and  became  very  flourishing.  In 
1637  Htrafford  gave  it  certain  trading  privi- 
legea  which  did  much  to  increase  its  pros- 
perity. The  town  has  ever  since  continued 
to  increase,  end  has  become  the  chief  maun- 
facturing  and  commercial  town  in  Ireland. 

BelgBi  Tw,  were  the  inhabitants  of  part 
of  the  south  and  eouth-west  of  ancient 
Britain.  Their  districts  included  the  modem 
counties  of  Hants,  Wilts,  Dorset,  and  part  of 
Somerset,  They  were  in  all  likelihood  closely 
connected  with  the  Continental  Belgee  and 
are  generally  considered  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Gallic  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock,  and  to 
have  migrated  to  Britain  from  north-easlem 
Qaid.     It  is  probable  that  they  contained  a 


very  considerable  intermixture  of  Germanic 
elements,  and  Mr.  Wright,  and  some  otiier 
authoritiee,  have  maintained  that  the  Belga 
were,  in  fact,  a  Teutonio  tribe,  and  were 
compamtively  late  settiers  in  this  island.  A 
directly  opposite  opinion  has,  however,  been 
maintaiiiod  by  other  Celtic  scholan.  [Bhtionb: 
Cblts.] 

See  tor  luioos  <rl«n,  Khfs,  CUia  ftiMn  ; 
Elton.  Ortfini  iif  £■«,  Hul. ;  Wright.  Tlu  (M, 
tk>  Roma'K,  ndllw  AUM;  Cools,  Tin  Komaiu 
tfBritoiB. 

BslgfKUn,  Tbi  DisTBnrr  or,  in  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  lying  to  the  nartb-eait  of 
the  Portuguese  state  of  Goa,  was  ceded  to 
the  British  by  the  Peishwa  in  1817. 

Bslsiaii  Qnaslioii,  Thb   (t830— 32). 

The  effect  of  the  French  Havolution  of  July, 
1830,  in  Europe,  was  to  cause  a  general  up- 
rising of  nationalities.  Belgium,amongothera, 
threw  off  tbe  yoke  of  Holland,  and  all  Europe 
now  became  interested  in  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulty.  Tbe  Dutch  government  applied 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  tor  troops.  Thereupon  he 
summoned  tie  London  Conference.  This 
Conference  in  Tain  attempted  to  solve  the 
question.  It  lingered  on  till  Sept.  30,  1832, 
and  then  separated,  having  effected  nothing, 
the  Qnal  cause  of  separation  being  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  three  Northern  and 
the  two  Western  powers  as  to  the  employment 
of  force.  A  convention  was  immediately  con- 
cluded between  England  and  Fiance  for 
canying  out  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
November.  This  treaty  wni  signed  Oct.  22, 
and  on  the  6th  Nov,  an  embargo  was  laid  on 
all  vessels  bearing  the  Dutch  flag  in  British 
ports.  A  French  army  entered  Holland  and 
captured  Antwerp ;  and  the  war  was  over. 
Belgium  gained  her  independence  with  the 
capitulation  of  Antwerp. 

^nusl  Rti^T,  1839 1  Wnlpola,  SM.  qf  Xmf. 


large  fleet  of  merchant  ship*  bound 
for  the  West  Indies,  and  convoyed  by  nine 
men-of-war.  Without  waiting  (or  his  ships  to 
fall  into  line  of  battle,  he  vigorously  attacked 
the  enemy,  and  was  rewanied  with  the  capture 
of  seven  out  of  the  nine  men-of-war.  The 
French  were  completely  defeated,  and  the 
admiral  received  tbe  honour  of  knighthood  for 
the  exploit.  — (2)  Thk  Captcrb  of,  took 
place  during  the  Seven  Yeare'  War.  In 
1761  (June  7),  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Keppel, 
conveying  B,OUO  troopa  under  General  Hodg- 
son, arrived  before  the  south-east  point  of 
the  island.    The  troops,  after  being  once  re- 

fulsed,  made  good  their  landing,  captured 
ulais.  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  and  com- 
pelled the  garrison  to  capitulate.  The  island 
was  held  till  the  dose  of  the  war  U  7.631. 
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luid  as  Lord  Deputy  by 
in  IMS,  having  previousLy  won  fama  for 
himaelt  in  Hungary  and  at  Buulugno,  as 
well  as  in  the  l5e  of  Wight,  where,  in  his 
capacity  of  governor,  he  defeated  the  Franch 
in  1545.  His  ahort  period  ol  rule  in  Ireland 
wu  eminently  Buccessful,  and  was  moxked 
by  atroog,  wise,  and  vigorous  administiation. 


waa  concluded  between  Warren 
the  Viiier  of  Oude.  Its  stipulationa  were  that 
Hastings  should  lend  the  Vizier  an  Bngliah 
taroe  to  be  used  against  the  Bohillas,  and 
should  cede  the  districts  of  Corah  and  Allaha- 
bad ;  that  the  Vider  should  give  a  donation  of 


that  he  should  pay  fifty  lacs  additionally  tor 
the  ceded  districto.     [Ikiiiaj.A  Was.] 

BanboW,JaHi'.Ai>iiiRAi.(».1660.tf.  no2), 
entered  the  merchant  seTTice  vary  early  m 
Ufe.  In  1680  he  was  master  of  a  ship 
which  traded  in  the  Meditorranaan.  He  ia 
nid  to  have  pickled  the  heads  of  a  crew  of 
Bailee  piiatee,  which  he  threw  down  as  salt 
pronaionB  on  the  table  of  the  Cadiz  magia- 
Itatea.  On  his  return  James  II.  placed  him 
in  command  of  a  ship  in  the  Koyal  Havy. 
William  III.  eraployod  him  in  chucking  the 
Dutch  privateon,  and  in  bombarding  the 
French  porta,  duties  which  be  corriad  out  with 
ooorage  and  succeag.  In  1698  hewas  sent  with 
a  aquadjon  to  the  West  Indies.  There  he 
attempted  to  settle  the  disputes  which  had 
broken  out  between  the  Spanish  and  English 
settlers  owing  to  the  attempted  colonisation 
of  the  isthmus  of  Darien  by  the  Scotch.  On 
hia  return  he  was  made  Vioe-Admirol  (1700). 
He  was  sent  oat  again  in  order  to  engage  the 

S"  nish  colonies  to  disown  Philip,  the  (Vench 
oiant  to  the  crown  of  Spain;  or.  if  they 
tcfuaed  this,  to  seize  their  galleons.  He 
■irired  at  Barbadoea  in  1 701  and  sailed  thence 
for  Jamaica,  where  he  beard  that  Du  Casse 
had  airired  with  a  squadron  of  French  ahipa 
in  Older  to  crush  the  English  slave  trade.  On 
August  I^th,  1762,  Benbow,  while  cruiung 
off  St.  Domingo,  came  in  sight  of  Da  Casse. 
He  resolved  to  attack,  but  the  captains  of  his 
three  best  shipe,  from  motives  of  personal  dis- 
like,refnsed  to  bring  their  vessels  into  action. 
Benbow,  howavor,  with  bis  own  ship,  fought 
the  enemy  for  foor  days.  At  last  the  captains 
tddreased  a  written  remonstrance  to  him,  in 
which  they  declared  that  the  odda  were  too 
great  for  a  continoance  of  the  coofliot.  Ben- 
bow, who  was  badly  wounded,  ratumed  to 
JanaiCB  to  dia.    Btt<»«  his  de^  he  had  the 


satiafaction  of  procuring  the  condemnation  of 
two  of  his  captains,  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
third  from  the  service. 

C>mpb«ll,    lAim   <4  a»  Jdminli,    Tol.   iii.  i 
BiognipliM  firilmmiM, 

Bvnbnrb,  Thb  Battcb  at  (June  Sth, 
1646),  was  fought  between  Owen  Koe  O'Neil 
and  General  Uonroe  with  the  tScottisb  and 
English  troops.  O'Neil  had  his  rear  protected 
by  a  wood,  and  his  right  by  Ibe  Blackwater. 
Uonioe  had  ordered  bis  brother  to  join  him 
with  a  consideraljlo  force,  but  this  O'Kril  pre- 
vented, while  he  amused  the  Scots  by  feints 
till  his  own  forces,  detached  for  Uiis  purpoBS, 
had  rejoined  him.  Honroe  now  tried  to 
itreat,  but  was  at  once  chained  by  the  Irish, 


Lord  Blaney ;  when  they  had  been  c 
pieces  the  rest  of  the  Scots  fled  in  dis- 
order. Lords  Montgomery  and  Blaney,  with 
21  officers  and  150  men,  as  well  aa  all  the 
artiUery  and  ammunition,  were  captured, 
Uonnw  himself  escaping  with  difficulty. 
Altogether,  3,243  of  the  English  and  Scots 
fell,  while  the  lictooi  loet  70  killed  and  206 
wounded.  This  battle  was  the  last  great 
victory  achieved  by  an  Irish  general  on  Irish 


Braob.,  Kmo's.  [Eind's  Behch.] 
Bmooolra,  in  Sumatra,  was  held  by  the 
East  India  Company  as  a  trading  settlmuent 
from  1682  to  1824.  It  was  attacked  and  laid 
in  ruins  by  the  French  in  1760.  In  1824  it 
was  given  up  to  the  Dutch  in  exchange  for 
their  Malacca  eettlementa. 

BanscUot  BiMOp  was  bom  of  a  good 
Northumbrian  family,  and  was  in  the  service 
of  King  Oswy.  In  663  he  went  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Kome,  and  on  his  return  laboured  hard 
in  missionary  work  in  the  north  of  England. 
After  two  yeai4  he  undertook  a  second  journey 
to  Rome,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  Lerina.  where  he  took  the 
tonsure,  and  remained  some  time.  He  then 
went  to  Bome  again,  and  was  commissioDed 
to  return  to  England  as  assistant  and  inter- 
preter to  Archbishop  Theodoric.  On  their 
anivol  in  England,  Benedict  was  made  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Canterbury. 
At  the  expiration  of  two  years  he  abandoned 
this  oSm,  and  undertook  another  journey  to 
Kome.  On  his  return  he  received  from 
Egfrith  of  Northnmiiria  a  grant  of  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wear  (674).  Here  he 
founded  a  monsatery  with  a  church  of  stone, 
and  glass  windows,  and  endowed  it  with 
numerous  books,  pictures,  and  reliia,  obtained 
by  him  on  hi*  joumeys  to  Home.  In  682  he 
founded  a  second  monastery  at  Jarrow,  where 
Bede  speot  most  of  his  life.  By  the  impulse 
ho  g»ve  to  monastdcism  and  to  ecclesiastical 
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Bwwdiatdnas,  Tus,  were  the  mMit 
important  of  the  monastic  ordsra,  founded 
629  by  St.  Benedict  of  Nunia  (480—6*2). 
Up  to  this  time  theie  had  baen  neither 
nnifonnity  nor  pennannnra  in  monaltio  »- 
deCies.  Benedict's  work  was  that  of  oigani- 
tation  1  instead  of  -flnctuating  assemblies  of 
indiTidoalH,  there  was  to  be  a  i»retul  grada- 


1  dutiea;  and  though  the 


authority  was  supreme.  Moreover,  though 
the  Benedictine  role  was  milder  than  pieTiom 
practices,  the  tow  was  rendered  irrevocable. 
InBtead  of  devoting  thenuclvea  entirely  to 
coutemplatioo,  the  monks  were  to  busy 
themselves  in  manoal  labour  or  in  reading. 
Soon  most  of  the  monasteries  of  the  West 
were  subject  t«  the  Beaedictine  rule.  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Benediutine  rule  into 
England.  Probably  it  was  introduced  bv 
Augustine,  whose  companions  were  in  all 
likeiihood  Benedictine  monks,  but  the  first  in- 
troduction is  also  claimed  for  Benedict  Biscop, 
and  (or  Wilfrid.  TTie  order  is  mentioned  in  a 
charter  of  Kenred's  to  the  monks  of  Evesham 
in  709  ;  but  Bede  has  no  reference  to  it,  nor  is 
it  alluded  to  in  the  act  r^ulating  the  English 
clergj-  at  Clovesho  in  747.  It  was  not  till 
the  time  of  Edgar  that  the  strict  Benedictine 
rule,  under  the  auspices  of  Ethelwold,  DunsUn, 
and  Oswald  (himself  a  Benedictine  of  Floury), 
became  genenlly  prevalent  in  England,  and  a 
"Concord  of  HaW"  was  womulgated  by 
Dunstan  for  the  guidance  of  English  monks. 
Henceforward  the  Benedictines  became  by 
far  the  richest  and  moat  powerful  of  the 
monastic  ordon  in  England,  All  the  t^thodral 
convents,  except  Carlisle,  and  four  of  the 
cathedrals  instituted  by  Henry  VIII.,  namely, 
Chester,  Gloucester,  Oifoii,  and  Peter- 
borough, and  all  the  English  mitred  abbeys 
eECept  Waltham  and  Circnceeter,  belonged  to 
the  Benediotine  order.  3o  important  aro  thoy 
in  comparison  with  all  other  orders  of  monks 
inEngUnd,  that  the  history  of  English  monas- 
ticism  is  to  a  huge  extent  the  histor}'  of  the 
English  Benedictinea.  [Uonuticisu.]  At 
the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  moDastcrioH, 
the  nnmber  of  Benedictine  abbeys  and  cells 
was  113,  with  revenues  amounting  to  over 
£57,000,  boflidea  73  Benedictine  nunnetiea 
with  revenues  of  netirly  £8,000. 

»ul«  Ordini.  S.  BmStell ;  Bmith 

a  Du!(.  Chrtrt.  intvj.;  Dr.  atnbba'i 
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r  Tola,  of  Dngdalg's  MotiatHmt, 


BuiAfiofl  denotes  "  the  right  which  a  clerk 
has  to  enjoy  certain  ecclesiastical  revenues  on 
condition  of  drach&rgina  certain  service.*' 
For  the  enjoyment  of  abenefioe  four  Uiings 

ary:— (1)  Ordiiatim  aa  a  priest;  a 

a  layman  nuy  be  prsaenteo,  but  he 


must  be  ordained  prieat  before  he  can  be 
instituted.  (2)  FrttiUation  by  the  patron. 
In  theory,  a  patron,  himself  a  clerk,  may 
pttition  for  his  own  admission ;  but  the  usual 
plan  ia  to  make  over  the  right  to  some  other 
penon  before  the  benefice  becomes  vacant. 
(3)  JnMtitutim  to  the  cure  of  souls  by  the 
bishop,  If  satilfled  of  the  soSdeiicy  of  the 
clerk.  If  Uie  bishop  refuse,  the  patron  bos  a 
remedy  by  gttart  imptdit  in  the  common  law 
court,  and  must  show  satisfactory  reasons  for 
bis  refusal.  When  the  biahop  is  himself 
patron,  there  is  neither  presentation  nor 
institution,  but  atUalion.  (4)  Indudian  to  the 
temporalities  by  the  archdeacon  or  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyrnan  upon  the  bishop's  mandato- 
The-  papal  power  of  granting  dispensation 
from  that  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1215,  which  forbade  the  holding  of  two 
benefices  by  the  anme  person,  was  transferred 
at  the  Keformation  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  But  the  evils  of  pluralism  were 
ao  greet  that  by  the  Aet*  1  and  2  Viot.,  c.  106, 
and  13  and  14  Vict^  c.  M,  it  was  forbidden  to 
hold  two  benefices  ontess  the  churches  were 
within  three  miles  of  one  another,  and  the 
value  of  one  wss  not  greater  than  £100.  In 
lafij,  6,403  benefices  were  in  the  patronage  of 
private  persons,  6,4SS  in  that  Of  the  crown, 
public  bodies,  and  funcUuuaries. 

Benefit    of  Ca«rgy  ™»    t^   right 

claimed   by   the    clergy   to    immunity   from 

secular  jurisdiction  in  certain  caacs.  It  was 
never  extended  to  high  treason  or  oflencesnot 
capital,  and  where  the  pimisbuient  would  not 
touch  the  life  or  limb  of  the  offender.  It 
was  at  first  restrfctad  to  honi-JIdt  clerics,  but 
subsequently  got  extended  to  all  who  could 
read  a  verse  in  t^e  Fsulter,  known  as  the 
"neck-verse,"  Generally  out  of  the  61st 
Psalm.  Should  it  be  dedared  by  the  bishop's 
commiwary  that  the  prisoner  reed  it  like  a 
clerk,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.  It  was.  however,  an 
indictable  offence  at  common  law  to  teach  a 
felon  to  read  in  order  that  he  mi^ht  claim 
benefit  of  clergy.  The  abuse  of  this  custom 
was  very  great,  and  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth ci^nturies  it  produced  constant  disputes 
between  the  judges  and  ordinariee.  Henrj- 
VII.,  in  U88,  restricted  it  by  declaring  that 
it  should  not  he  allowed  more  than  once  to 
persons  not  actually  in  ordera,  and  in  l^ueen 
Anne's  reign  the  neck-verse  was  no  longer  re- 
quired to  be  read.  Benefit  of  clergy  was  not 
finally  abolished  till  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
Benefit  of  cloi^jy  never  extended  to  women 
till  they  were  included  by  the  Statute  3  and  4 
Will.  m. 


Beaevolenoes.  a  means  of  raiHiogmoney 
bv  extorted  loans,  were  first  used  by  Edward 
IV.    Probably  in  «aili«i  times  the  pnctioe  of 
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(apecting  and  even  aaldng  for  "  free- will  oBer- 

nnga  "  wu  not  uniuual  on  the  port  of  li:ing». 
Edward  II.  and  lUchard  U.  seem  to  have 
Quule  aome  use  of  this  method  of  IsTying 
monev-.  Bat  Edwaid  IV.  railed  it  to  a  «yttem, 
and  by  hia  popular  maunerB  was  wotider- 
fully  aucceaatiil  in  dealing  with  that  large 
number  ot  hia  BubjecU  who  did  not  know 
how  to  refuse  Bkiog'Ecequeet.  Kucha  method 
of  using  personal  prasBure  waa,  of  course,  un- 
conBtitutionn.1,  and  gave  the  king  a  diuigerous 
meuia  of  misiug  money  without  Parliament. 
Under  Kichord  ill.,  in  14H4,  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament  was  passed  aboli^ing  benevolencvs 
as  "new  and  unlawful  inventions;"  but  in 
spite  of  this,  Richard  III.  continued  to  axaet 
^em.  Henry  VII.  also  revived  tham,  and 
obtained  a  quuai-parliamentary  sanction  by 
an  Act  of  14U2,  which  enforced  the  payment 
of  arraars  of  money  promised  by  private 
peisoDS  to  the  king.  It  was  oftrai  argued 
wriously  that  the  law  of  Bichard  III., 
being  the  act  of  a  "  usurper,"  waa  not  valid. 
Henry's  Chancellor,  Archbiahop  Uorton, 
used  to  beg  for  hia  master,  and  tDTented 
t,  dilemma  which  ^as  known  as  "  Morton's 
fork."      If    a    TniiTi    lived    handsomely    he 

il  he  lived  plainly,  that  he  woa  saving 
money,  and  must  be  rich  enough  to  help 
the  king.  Henry  Till.,  in  1516,  appointed 
eonuniasionen,  who,  under  the  name  of  a  bene- 
volraice,  were  to  move  men  to  giant  to  the 
king  twenty  pence  in  the  pound  on  the  value 
of  their  lands  :  those  who  refused  were  to  be 
annmoned  to  answer  before  the  Privy  Coundl. 
Elliabeth  at  times  solicited  loans,  but  she  was 
frugal,  and  generally  repaid  them  in  time. 
Jamee  I.,  in  16H,  had  recourse  to  this,  araonpet 
other  schemes  tor  raising  money.  The 
Cooncil  wrote  to  the  sheriffs  requesting  them 
to  solicit  subscriptions  in  tlieir  counties.  Lord 
Bacon  defended  the  proceeding,  saying  that 
it  asked  for  a  free  gift,  and  had  nothmg  in 
common  with  the  extortions  of  previous 
times.  So  many  proteets,  towever,  were 
made  against  this  exaction,  and  so  little 
money  was  luised  by  it,  that  it  was  not  again 
used  by  Uie  crown.  Even  Charlee  I.,  in  his 
worat  itnita,  rejected  ^oposals  for  leviving 
K>  nnpopnlar  »  usage. 

Stabbs,  Cmt.  BiiL.  111.)  ^llam,^out.  Hit. 

TTunffnT  The  proTJace  of  British  India 
which  fTss  abont  the  lower  portions  and  the 
deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra.  It 
inclades  the  provinces  of  Bengal  Proper, 
Behar,  Orissa,  and  Chota  Kogpur,  and  has  a 
population  of  over  eiity-fonr  millions.  Ben)^ 
— s  conquered  by  the  Mohammedanr  •"  "■- 


OS  reigning  dj-nasties.    In  the  eighteenth 

ceottuy  the  Nawab  of  Bengal  was  a  deputy 
ot  the  Uogul  at  Delhi.    The  flrst  EngliBh 


settlements  were  formed  between  the  year* 
1620  and  1640.  In  1690  the  T-"E;i:»h  bought 
a  small  district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Qonges,  on 
which  Fort  William  (Calcutta]  was  erected. 
For  many  years  the  English  were  involved  in 
frequent  disputes  with  the  native  govemon, 
calmioating  in  Suraj-ud-Dowlah's  massacre 
of  the  Europeuns  in  1766.  [Blacx  Hqlb.] 
This  was  followed  by  Olive's  great  victory 
at  Plassey,  and  some  years  of  Sghting. 
rCuvi.]  In  176S  the  dewanny  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Oriaso,  was  ceded  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  the  Nawab,  Keer  Jsffier,  was 
pensioned  off.  A  native  dewan  was,  however, 
appointed  to  collect  the  revenues.  In  1773 
Wamen  Hastings  abolished  the  double  govern- 
mnnt,  and  placed  the  administration  directly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Company.  The  Oovsmor- 
Qeneral  of  India  was  also  Governor  of  Bengal, 
till  1864,  when  the  offices  ware  separated, 
and  Bengal  was  placed  under  a  Liautenont- 
Qovernor.  In  1793  Lord  Comwallis  eSecttd 
the  "  Permanent  Settlement,"  by  which  the 
itniiadari.  Or  tax  Mllectors,  were  recognised 
as  proprietors  on  payment  of  a  land  tax  to 
the  government;  but  the  rights  ot  the 
cultivator*  were  recognised  and  aztanded  by 
the  Bengal  lAud  I^w  ot  18aS. 

W.  W.  HoBtd,  OruH,  and  Altai*  •/  Barat 
Brnftai  I  Stflwart,  Biit.  14  Bm«al.  r^^  q,  g  1 


tration  had  been  the  abolition  of  sinecures 
and  pen^uisitea  in  both  branches  of  the  service. 
The  civilians  had  been  compensated  by  in- 
creased salaries,  but  this  was  impoosiblo  in 
the  army,  and  though  the  pay  was  very  high, 
it  waa  disproportionate  to  Uiat  of  the  civilians. 
Sir  John  Shore  therefore  found  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  widespread  spirit  of  mutiny. 
Delegate  were  elected  from  each  r^mont  to 
form  on  executive  boaTd,and  the  terms  offered 
by  it  were  that  the  Company's  regiment* 
should  not  be  reduced;  that  the  king's  troops 
should  be  limited  by  law ;  that  promotioa 
should  go  by  seniority;  that  all  the  old 
allowances  should  be  restored.  If  this  waa 
not  granted,  they  were  prepared  to  assume 
the  government  themselves  by  violence.  The 
matter  was  entirely  mismanaged.  At  one 
time  obnoxious  regulations  were  issued,  which 
merely  enraged  the  mutineers ;  at  .aaotber 
the  greatest  concessions  were  mode,  one  ot 
the  ringleaders  being  promoted  to  O  confl. 
dentiol  post  in  the  India  House.  The  arrival 
ot  Lord  Wellealey  ended  thia.  Seeing  a 
number  of  malcontent  commanded  congre- 
gated at  bis  Srst  lecit,  he  peremptorily 
ordered  them  to  rejoin  their  regiments  within 
twenty-four  hours.  His  oommands  were 
obeyed,  and  the  mutiny  was  at  an  end, 
qndled,  it  was  said,  by  a  glance  of  Lord 
Welleeley's  eye. 
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Independence,  hwk  paux  ru-  Duiuuu^uni,  lu 
New  HampBhire,  where  the  Americans  bad 
stored  large  aupplies.  Burgoyne  hod  detached 
a  CCmaiiierBble  force,  under  Colonel  fiaum, 
to  seize  the  miigazioeB  at  BemunBton,  and 
thence  to  march  on  to  Albany  and  join  Uie 
main  armytiiore.  Finding- the  place  stronger 
than  he  eipectod,  Baum  entrenched  hiniBelf, 
and  sent  for  Teinforcementa.  deneral  Stark, 
with  the  New  Hampahire  men,  in  vain  ofFered 
him  battle,  and  on  ^eing  reinforced,  determined 
himself  to  attack.  Ice  movement  was  con- 
ducted with  great  skill,  and  Baum'a  position 
was  secretlr  eurrounded  before  he  was  aware  of 
an  intended  attack.  The  entrenchments  were 
gallantly  held  until  ammunition  failed  the 


cut  their  waj  through  the  American 
Banm,  however,  was  shot,  and  the  rest  of  the 
force  lud  down  its  anns. 

BansinXtoni  in  Oxfordshire,  near  Wal- 
lingford,  although  now  a  villa^,  was  in  earl^ 
times  a  place  of  oonsiderable  importance.  It 
was  one  of  the  four  towns  that  Cutha  took  from 
the  Britons  in  571 ;  and  in  77fi  Offa  defeated 
CynewnU  of  Westex  here,  and  took  the  town 
fnim  him. 

J.  B.  Onm.  Tin  KnUng  o/X-glaitd. 

Banfhaia,  Jbuut  (i.  1717,  a.  1932), 
educated  at  WestminBter  and  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  was  originally  intended  for  the  bar, 
but  being  possessed  of  private  means,  he 
detormineii  to  devote  his  life  to  the  reforma- 
tion, rather  than  the  practice,  of  lie  law, 
and  wrote  numerous  works  with  this  object. 
In  spite  of  their  unequal  value,  his  books 
remain  a  storehouse  for  the  politician  and 
the  law  reformer.  Indeed,  Uiero  are  few 
administrative  reforms  which  have  not  been 
sujjgested  wholly  or  in  part  by  Bentham's 
writings.  But  his  valae  does  not  only  con- 
sist in  being  a  suggestor  of  reform  on  the 
details  of  legislation  and  procedure ;  he  is 
also  one  of  the  fathers  of  English  juris- 
prudence. His  place  in  that  science  is  mid- 
way between  Hobbes  and  Austin.  Hobbes 
had  first  discerned  the  doctrine  that  whatever 
be  the  form  of  government  the  sovereign 
authority  is  ultimately  absolute  ;  but  he  had 
deduced  from  this  the  theory  of  non-resistance. 
Bentham  perceived  the  fallacy  in  this  deduc- 
tion, and  separated  dearly  the  legal  necessity 
for  obedience  from  the  polilical  dnty  of 
resistsnce.  The  test  of  the  propriety  of 
political  reustance  Bentham  held  to  be 
"  Utility,"  in  the  sense  o(  the  greatest 
happiness  of  tho  greatest  number.  This 
maxim,  whatever  may  be  its  value  aa  the 
basis  of  a  philosophy,  famishes  an  excellent 
rule  for  practi(»l  action.  In  fact,  as 
Sir  Henry  Maine  has  pointed  out,  by  thos 
making  ihe  good  of  the  community  take 
precedence  of  every  othar  object,  Bentham 
offered  ■  clear  rule  ot  reform,  and  gave  a 
distinct  object  to  aim  at  in  the  punuit  of 


Bentbam's  worki,  which  t»  tot  nun 
liB'a  been  dollaolod  b^  his  diMiple,  B 
(Loadnn,  1B37).  who  boi  i>ndud  to  the 


EiKCiuuus  LJ  "■  'one  (y  rvt 
n  Utury.  HlB  tbaoij  of  t"iiiti 
Iklned  Id  T?uPrBuapla  ef  Monli  ni  Li) 
(publfsbed  seutatel*  b;  the  CUHmdou 
and  lb  a  Omuaticm  mnn  tlie  TieDflh  of 
eipje  I>aiaonl,  eotitlail  Thi  Than  't  Itgi 
For  oriticdnEU  <rf  Bflnthun's  phLto»p 
protoce  to  Gr«flii  and  QnM«'i  Midon  of 
ODdW.L.  CoBitcDSf.OilioiliiimJH  Pk 

If  J.  8.  urn.  [B.  K 

Bsntiliok,  Loan  GioBQS  (b.  1802,  iJ 
octod  for  some  time  as  secretary  to  Cb 
and  in  IS28  entered  Parliament  tor 
Regis.  He  was  chiefly  occupied  in  ej 
matteit  till  within  a  few  years  of  his 
He  came  prominently  forward  in  tht 
ot  the  Opposition  in  1846,  afl«r  Sir 
Peel  abandoned  the  cause  of  Pro 
Identifying  himself  with  the  Frotucl 
be  quickly  became  their  chief,  a 
them  in  the  bitter  F&mpaigfn  which  f 
against  Peel.  In  this  positiOD  he  di 
an  energy,  determination,  and  or)| 
power  wtucb  seemed  to  mark  h 
distonction  aa   a   political 


he  had  flnt  come   prominently  bef 
public 

B.  INaraall,  Lord  Gorpt  Bnlinck:  a 
BioirriTphir  (lUl). 

Bmtiliolc,  LOBD  'Wn.UAM  (I 
d.  18;i9),  entered  the  army  in  17B1,  i 
attached  to  the  headquarters  of 
Suvaroff  during  tho  campaign  of  179! 
In  April,  1803  he  quitted  Eng 
Governor  of  Madras,  which  post  ho  I 
Jan.,  1808.  In  Angust  of  that  yeai 
appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  army 
tugal  under  Sir  Harry  Burrard. 
at  the  battle  of  Corunna,  and  U 
appointed  miDistcT  at  the  coort  o 
and  Commander-in-chief  of  all  his  1 
forces  in  the  island.  At  the  hsB' 
expedition  he  landed  in  Catalonia 
and,  after  some  successes,  was 
at  Villa  Fiaocft.  In  1811  be  lef 
repaired  to  Toscany,  and  incited  tht 
to  throw  oS  the  French  yoke. 
he  went  to  India  as  Grovemor- 
He  arrived  in  1828,  and  was  com 
enter  at  once  on  the  unpopular 
retrenchment,  owing  to  the  deficit  c 
the  Burmese  War.  All  allowan 
redaoed,  and  an  order  waa  isanc 
1828)  Ic  curtail  the  batta  allowant 
stations  within  400  miles  of  Calcut 
impolitic  and  unjust  order  tieu 
doced  a  mutiny,  but  was  forced 
William  by  the  Directors.     The  rei 
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alieiuted  Iroiii  the  atato.  In  1H32, 
murder  of  the  Kajah  of  Cachor  (a  little 
proTinre  on  the  noTth-eaat  frontier  of  Bengal), 
Lord  Willi&m  anneied  it,  in  iiccord&iice 
with  the  general  vish  of  the  people;  and  iu 
183-1  Coorg-  WHS  also  imDezad.  In  other 
respects  Lord  William  based  his  policy  on 
tha  principle  of  aon-intorTentioc  The 
MsumptioQ  of  the  government  of  Mysore 
waa,  however,  forced  upon  him  by  the  in- 
cotnpetence  of  its  ruler.  Attempts  were  also 
made  to  establinh  a  connection  vith  Uie 
independent  stataa  beyond  the  Company'a 
torriloriea,  and  to  toria  defenaive  alliancea 
with  the  Ameen  of  Scinde  and  Kunjeet 
Sing,  of  Lahore,  with  whom  Lord  William 
eoQiduded  treaties  in  1S3I.  The  civil  ad- 
ministnttioTi  of  Lord  William  standi  high 
in  the  hiatory  of  Britieh  India  aa  an  em  of 
progrsas.  The  reform  of  the  law  courts  and 
the  lava,  the  admisaion  o(  native  ChriBlianH 
to  office,  the  settlement  of  the  North-West 
Provinces,  the  abolition  of  auttee  and  the 
iupprosaion  of  the  Thugs,  the  introduction  of 
■team  oommtinication,  and  the  eni-ouragement 
of  education,  serve  to  marlc  the  period  of  hie 
rule  with  distinction.  In  1835  Lord  William 
retumed  to  £ugland.  He  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Glasgow  in  1837,  but  he  did  not  take  any- 
prominent  part  in  home  politics. 

Kill,  Rut.  ojlni.,  book  Ul.,  chap.  8. 

B«Om  [d.  1046)  was  the  son  of  Ulf,  and 
oonseq  uently  tho  nephew  of  Grtha,  wife  of 
Earl  Godwine.  He  attached  himselt  to  the 
fottnnes  of  his  ancle,  and  probably  about  the 
year  1045  received  an  earldom  which  seems 
to  have  included  the  counties  of  Hertford, 
Bedford,  Huntiogdon.  and  Buckingham. 
On  the  outlawry  of  Swegen  in  1046, 
port  of  his  earldom  was  granted  to  Beom. 
On  Swegen's  return  Beom  consented  to  in- 
tercede for  him  with  the  king,  but  Swegen, 
having  lured  him  on  board  his  ship,  murdered 
him  and  buried  hie  body  at  Dartmouth.  His 
remains  were  subsequently  traiuilated  with 
great  pomp  to  Winchester. 

An^tt-SoiVA  CKroK, ;  Freeman,  Vorm,  Cm^. 

Borur.    \}S\Ktj.tth%,  Tkk.] 

Barangaria,  Q.<:y,sv  (d.  em.  1230),  was 
the  daughter  of  Sancho  VI.  of  Navarre,  and 
in  1  ISl  was  married  at  Cyprus  to  Richard  I. 
She  accompanied  him  to  the  Holy  land, 
and  it  was  owing  to  discourti-sy  shown  to  her 
at  Cypnu  that  Richard  I.  attacked  and  con- 
qoerea  the  iilond.  After  the  death  bf  her 
hosband.  she  resided  chiefly  in  the  dower 
city  of  Le  Mans,  and  compounded  -with  King 
John  for  her  dower  loads  in  England,  re- 
OdiTing  in  return  a  promise  of  2,000  marks 
a  year,  which  was  very  irregularly  kepL  She 
retired  in  1230  to  the  abbey  of  L'Espan,  to 
which  s^  was  a  great  bea»Eactress,  and  here 


Barasford,  Willuu  Cabk,  1st  Tibcount 
[b.  1770,  d.  1864),  a  natural  son  of  the  first 
Marquis  of  Waterford,  entered  the  army 
in  1785,  and  first  saw  active  service  at  tho 
siege  of  Toulon  in  1793.  In  1799  he  went 
to  India,  and  took  command  of  a  brigade 
of  Sir  David  Baird's  army,  which  was  on 
its  way  to  appose  Napoleon  in  Egj-pt.  In 
Egypt  he  remained  as  commandant  of  Alez- 
andna,  till  its  evacuation,  when  he  retumed 
home,  and  was  sent  to  Ireland.  In  1805  be 
shored  in  the  conquest  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  whence  he  was  despat^died  as  brigadier- 

Kenl  with  a  small  force  agatost  Buenos 
,  es,  which  he  took,  only,  however,  in  turn 
to  be  compelled  to  surrender  to  an  over- 
whelming force.  After  remaining  a  prisoner 
for  six  months,  he  nuinaged  to  escape,  and  on 
his  return  to  Englond  was  sent  in  command 
of  on  expedition  against  Madeira,  of  which, 
on  its  capture,  he  became  governor.  In  1803, 
with  the  Tank  of  major-general,  he  joined  the 
British  onnies  in  Portu^.  He  accompanied 
Sir  John  Moore's  expedition,  and  rendered 
good  service,  both  on  the  retreat  ond  in  the 
battle  of  Corunna.  In  the  spring  of  1809, 
he  was  appointed  marshal  and  generalissimo 
of  the  Portuguese  armies,  and  jtroceeded  to 
co-operate  with  the  commander-m.chief.  But 
in  May,  1811,  he  rashly  engaged  the  French 
at  Albuera.  and  by  gooil  fortune  rather  than 
skill  of  his  own  gained  a  victory,  which, 
however,  weakened  him  so  much  that  he  was 
unable  to  reap  any  benefits  from  it. 
[Aludeiu.]  In  the  ounpoigns  of  1812  and 
1813  he  was  second  in  command  to  Welling- 
ton, and  was  present  at  Kivelle,  Bayonne, 
Ortbes,  and  Toulouse  [Toulousb],  m  the 
last  of  which  especially  he  took  a  most 
important  part.  In  1814  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  and  was  immediately  charged 
with  an  important  mission  to  Brazil,  where 
be  was  delayed  just  too  long  to  allow  him 
to  be  employed  at  Waterioo.  In  the  year 
1S16  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Portuguese  armies  by  the  King  of  Portugal, 
and  for  some  time  held  that  office.  ontU  he 
came  into  political  conflict  with  the  people, 
when  he  threw  up  his  appointment,  and 
retumed  to  England  in  1B22.  Of  his  victory 
ot  Albuera,  Napier  says:  "No  general  ever 
gained  so  greot  a  battle  with  so  little  increase 
of  military  reputation  as  Marshal  Beresford  " 
But  he  deserves  great  credit  for  the  vigour 
and  energy  he  displayed  in  the  organisation 
of  the  Portuguese  armies ;  and,  in  a  subor- 
dinate position,  he  rendered  most  voluable 
service  on  many  occaaiona  throughout  thu 
Peninsular  War. 

Haplar,    Pni»t»ia,T    War;    Clnrk,    (fonina 
fca.  [W.  R.  S.] 
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Atutris,  Ftance,  Italjr,  RuBBia,  and  Turkey,  for 

Uie  settlament  of  afburs  in  the  Bust  after  the 
war  between  Buuia  and  Turkey.  Ite  chief 
provieioiu  were,  that  Bulgaria  shauld  be  an 
autonomous  and  trihutiiir  principality  under 
the  BoEetainty  of  the  Sultan,  to  be  ruled  by 
a  Christian  goverament  and  a  prince  freely 
elected,  and  proviaionally  administered  by  a 
Husaian  commissary;  and  that  Eastern  liou- 
melia  should  remain  under  the  direct  political 
and  military  authority  of  the  Sultan,  under 
conditions  of  adminiatratiTC  autonomy,  and 
should  have  a  Chriatian  ^Temor-geaeral, 
to  b«  nominated  1>y  the  Forte  with  the 
assent  of  the  powers.  In  the  event  of  the 
Porte  and  Greece  being  unable  to  aftree  as  to 
the  rectification  of  their  frontier,  the  powers 
would  mediate.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
were  to  be  occupied  and  administered  by 
Austro-Eunguy.  The  independence  of 
Servia,  Roumania,  and  Montenegro  was 
recognised.  Ardahan,  Kara,  Batoum,  and 
other  portions  of  Armenia,  were  ceded  to 
Russia.  Complete  toleration,  equality,  and 
motection  of  all  religions  was  guarant«ed  in 
Turkey.  'Tho  plenipotentiaries  nho  repre- 
sented England  in  the  Congreaa  held  under 
the  presidency  of    Prince  Bismarck,  which 

S receded  the  treaty,  nore  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
eld  and  the  Marquis  of  Ssliabury. 

Bsrmndaa,  Thi,  or  Somsn  ZslMtda, 

situated  in  the  we«t  of  die  Atlantic  Ocean, 
were  discovered  in  IS27  by  a  Spaniani  named 
Bermudas,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  islands. 
They  are  about  three  hundred  in  nnmber, 
though  about  twenty  only  are  inhabited.  In 
1609  Sir  George  Homers,  who  was  wrecked 
there  on  his  way  to  Virginia,  look  posseaaion 
of  the  Bermudas  for  the  crown,  and  settlers 
soon  began  to  arrive  from  Englimd.  In  IBIQ 
a  Bermuda  Compaoy  was  formed,  and  after  the 
Civil  War  many  Royalist*  came  out  to  settle. 
The  islandB  were  strongly  fortified  and  ren- 
dered almost  impregnable,  a  precaution  which 
alone  preeerTed  them  for  Englsnil  during  the 
Amencan  War  of  Independence.  The  govem- 
meot,  which  ha«  been  representative  ever 
since  1620,  ia  vested  in  a  governor,  an  execu- 
tive council  of  nine  mambers  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  a  House  of  Aaaembly  of 
thirty'Six  members. 

K.  H.  Maitin,  BHtimh  Colnrdm;  Coke,  Wll 
IniiH. 

Benuud'c  Ca«0  (1858).  On  January 
14th,  1858,  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  by 
a  man  named  Orsini,  and  others,  to  murder 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  by  throwing 
bombs  filled  with  explosives  at  mm  nenr  the 
Opera-house  in  Pans.  The  attempt  failed, 
but  many  persons  were  injured  and  some 
killed.  Dr.  Simon  Bernard  was  indicted  in 
England  for  being  an  accessory  to  the  attempt 
before  the  act.  Iliere  is  little  doubt  that 
Bernard  was  an  active  accomplice  in  the  plot- 
But  a  good  deal  of  political  feeling  had  been 


imported  into  the  matter.  The  Fretiah 
Foreign  Office  had  addretaed  a  deapatch  to 
England  on  the  subject  of  the  conspiracy; 
this  hod  caused  great  irritation,  whii^  wm 
increased  by  the  insulting  language  towards 
England  used  by  some  of  the  French  officers 
in  their  address  of  congratulation  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  It  was  felt  that  the 
conviction  of  Bernard  would  be  a  mark  of 
subservience  on  the  port  of  EngUmd,  and  a 
triumph  for  the  unconstitulieiial  govemmeot 
of  the  Il^nch  Emperor.  The  trial  took  plaoe 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  April  14; 
and  after  a  six  days'  hearing  the  jury  r^ 
turned  a  verdict  of  Not  OmiUg. 

Bsmem,  Sn  Iohv  Bol-bchieh,  Losd 
{b.  circa  1469,  d.  1632),  the  holder  of  man^ 
important  state  offices  during  the  first  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  best  of 
the  early  writers  of  English  prose,  was  born 
at  Therncld  in  Hertforashire,  and  probably 
edu(ated  at  Balliol  Collepe,  Oiford.  In 
14T4  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  his  grand- 
father—  John  Bourchier  —  who  had  been 
created  Baron  Bemers  in  1455.  In  1496 
Bemen  aided  in  cnishing  the  rebellion  of  the 
ComiahmGn,  who  had  risen  against  Henry 
VII. 'a  tax-gatherers,  and  after  fighting 
with  the  army  in  France  at  the  taking'  of  Te- 
rouenno  (1973),  he  accompanied  the  Princess 
Mary  to  Paris,  as  her  chamberlain,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marringo  with  Louia  XII, 
(IS14).  In  1&L5  he  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  was  subsequently 
English  envoy  in  Spain,  attended  Henry  VIII. 
at  tho  Field  of  tho  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  was 
installed  in  the  office  of  Deputy  of  Calais  in 
1520.  Although  in  ill-health,  ajid  cmbarraaaed 
by  debt,  he  zealously  performed  the  duties  of 
the  position  untjl  bis  death  in  1532.  -It  vras 
at  Calaifl  that  he  undertook  a  translation  of 
Froissart'a  Chronie/tt.  The  tronalatiun  was  so 
skilfully  eiecuted  in  idiomatic  English  that  it 
might  have  been  easily  mistaken  for  an  original 
work,  and  to  its  popularity  has  been  ascribed 
the  promotion  of  a  taste  for  historical  reading 
and  compnaition  in  England  in  the  Htitaenth 
cpntury.  Hiaother worksinclude  translations 
of  several  French  and  Spanish  romencea,  and 
of  the  Galdffi  Book  of  Marcitt  Aurelia: 

H.  Wklpola.  Jtovil  (Hul  H-VU  A<,t\an,  \.  tX. 
Tha  iditio  prinapi  ot  Barnen'  FtouKrt  na 
)>rlated  bj  Pjnson  In  Loudon  in  two  vols., 
1S2S  aod  1S15.  After  nninf  thron^h  maav 
edition,  in  the  .iitwnlh  centorj  it  wu  re- 
[Siiitad  bj  Mr.  Uttenon  in  IBIS. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Bemioia.    [Nobtbitubsu.] 

Berths     (Bekcti),     Qubbb,    was     the 

daughter  of  Charibort,  King  of  Paris,  and 
tho  wife  of  Ethelboit  of  Kent,  On  her 
marriage  it  was  stipulated  that  she  should  be 
ullowed  to  profess  Christianity  and  womhip 
Ha  she  pleased.  The  little  Roman  church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Canterbury  was  Set  apart  for 
her  use.    Her  influence  was  of  great  servioa 
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to  An^uBtins  in  hii  miaaioaaTy,  irork.     [Ai'- 

B«de.  HM.  KtcHt.,  L,  img.  ffi. 
Bortric  (Beohhtbic)  (if.  800),  King 
ot  Wevex,  succeeded  on  CynewuiTa  death. 
Ue  married  Eadburgh,  daughter  of  OtU, 
and  i»  aaid  to  hsve  met  his  dmth  by  diiD^ng 
a  cup  of  poison  prepared  bj*  her  handa  for 
another  peraon.  Uin  reign  ir  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  banisbment  of  Egbert  and  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Danes  on  the  English 
ciwst.  Peate  vraa  secuivd  by  the  practical 
Bclmowlailgment  on  the  part  of  Wessex  of 
the  aupremacy  uf  Mercia. 

Att^ifS^tffK  (7ATSIL. ;  Henrj  of  Hnntingdoa, 
Berwick  was  one  of  the  fortrewet  de- 
livered to  the  Eogliah  in  1 174,  as  security  tor 
the  fulfilment  of  the  oenditions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Falaiae,  and  it  reoiained  in  their  bands 
till  11 89.  It  waa  one  of  the  four  burghs 
(Bdinboigh,  Boxburgh,  and  Stirling  being 
the  other  three)  having  a  {rarliament,  or 
court,  of  tbeir  own,  and  from  its  importance 
and  wealth  waa  for  ccnturiee  a  tbom  in  the 
aide  of  England.  In  March,  I29S,  it  waa  taken 
by  Edward  I.,  and  moet  of  the  townsmen  put 
to  the  aword,  but  waa  recaptured  by  Wallace 
in  September,  1297.  Haviog  fallen  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  it  was  taken  by 
Bmce  in  131S,  and  held  br  the  Scots  until 
after  the  battle  of  Oalidnn  Hill,  1333,  when  it 
wait  seized  by  Edwnrd  III.  Erom  this  time  it 
was  rarely  in  the  hunds  of  the  Scots  until  it 
was  anrt^ndeiod  by  Henry  VI.,  in  1461,  in 
order  to  secure  a.  refuge  iu  Sbotland.  It  became 
again  an  English  possession  in  14B2.  It  was 
made  independent  both  of  England  and  Scot- 
Isnd  in  1661.  In  I8;i6  it  was  created  a  county 
ot  itself. 


o  learn  Uie  art  of  war  under  Charles 
Lonaine.  and  waa  present  at  the  aiege  of 
Buda  in  1685.  In  1687  he  was  created  Duke 
of  Berwick.  After  the  Revolution  of  1888, 
Berwick  fought  for  bis  father  in  Irelaod,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  He 
accompsniad  JamM  to  Franco,  and  served 
nnder  Marshal  Laxemboutv  in  Flanders. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Neerwinden,  but 
exchanged.     In  16S6  Berwick  took  a  very 

Srominent  part  in  the  Dnsucceaaful  plot  tor  a 
soobite  insurrection,  which  was  to  have  been 
aided  by  a  French  force;  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  knew  little  ot  the  darker  schemes  of 
sijme  of  the  plotters,  who  aimed  at  removing 
William  III.  by  assassination.  In  1704, 
Berwick,  whose  military  talents  were  now 
hi^ily  esteemed,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  in  Spain.  In  1 7Di) 
he  aupproased  the  Camiaard  insurrection  in 
Lsnicaedoc.  InIT06hewaaagainsenttoSpain, 
and  he  did  maoh  to  restore  the  French  coooe. 


which  previously  appeared  almost  deapeiate. 
In  1707  he  completely  routed  the  Eogliah  and 
ImperioUsts  at  Uie  great  battle  of  Almanm.,  in 
which  bis  opponent  wasaErenchman,Kuvigny, 
Marquis  of  (ialway.  In  1709,  and  the  folkiw- 
ing  ye&rs,  he  was  employed  in  Dauphin]', 
and  conducted  a  ■fcllful  defensive  campaign. 
In  1713  he  returned  to  Spain  and  captured 
Barcelona.  In  1716  he  waa  appointadT  com- 
mandant of  Guienne;  and  in  1718  he  once 
more  led  a  French  army  into  Spain,  this  time 
in  opposition  to  Philip  V,,  whom  he  hod  done 
so  much  to  place  on  the  throne.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  interval  ot  peace,  which 
terminated  in  1733,  Berwick  was  called  to 
superintend  the  operations  on  tbe  Rhine. 
He  was  killed  by  a  oannan-ball  at  the  aiege  of 
Philipaburg.  Berwick  was  created  a  peer  of 
Franco  and  a  grandee  of  Spain.  One  of  hia 
sons  was  created  Duke  of  Liria,  in  Spain, 
and  the  other  Duke  of  Fitz-James,  in  tbe 
peerage  of  France.  Berwick's  military 
talents  were  of  a  very  high  order,  and  per- 
hapa  not  altogether  unworthy  of  companson 
with  those  of  his  celebrated  uncle.  In  some 
other  respects  his  characteristics  'ftere  not 
unlike  those  of  Marlborough.  He  had  the 
same  coldnesa,  and  could  be  disturbed  neither 
by  excitement  nor  by  danger.  His  integrity, 
piety,  and  high  sense  of  duty  were  unques- 
tioned, and  his  character  has  been  very  highly 
C'sed  by  Monl«Bquieu.  Bolingbroke  callra 
the  best  great  man  that  ever  lived. 
BeTttlck'a  Mtmaira,  Hritten  bv  binualt  don 
to  ms,  and  caatlsasd  to  ITSt  bj  the  AbM 
Hook,  osiBpobUsbed  iu  im,  "Itli  h  Sloff  MU- 
ttn/m  b/  HontMqnlea.  [g.  J.  L.] 


Berwick,  Thb  Pacification*  n 


a  the  E 


e  give 


(1639), 
— „ —  jie  agreement  con- 
cluded between  Charles  I.  and  S  ve  Scotch  Com- 
misaioneTs,  tbe  terms  being  that  the  Scottish 
and  tiie  Hoyaliat  armies  should  be  disbanded, 
ecclesiastical  matters  referred  to  a  free  general 
assembly,  and  civil  matteri  to  a  parliament. 

Barwiok-THE  Tiuati  or  ( Januair,  Ifi601, 
was  conc^luded  between  QuecnElixabeth  (repre- 
sented by  the  Duke  ot  Norfolk]  and  the  Lords 
of  tihe  Congregation  (q.v.).  Its  object  was  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  garrisons  and  troops 
from  Scotland,  Elizabeth  engaging  to  send 
troops  to  the  North  for  that  purpose. 

BttnboroiurlL,  John  William  Pon- 
BONBv_,  4TK  Eakl  or  (i.  1781,  rf.  1847),  bcttw 
knuK-n  OS  Lord  Duncannon,  entered  Parlia- 
ment for  Knaresborougb  in  1806.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Whig  puty  for 
many  years,  and  bad  a  conEideratile  share  in 
dt^fting  the  Beform  Bill.  In  1831  he  was 
made  Chief  Commissioner  ot  Woods  and 
Forests,  in  1834  he  received  the  seal*  ot  the 
Home  Office,  and  id  1835  the  Privy  Seal.  In 
I84S  the  Earl  of  Besaboroush  was  appointed 
Lord- Lieutenant  of   Ireland  by   Lord  John 


Eussell.      His   a 


a  resident  Irish  landloiil, 


popular, 
and  had 


„d, Google 


always  diij|)lsyed  >  patriotic  and  tibeial 
intenBt  in  Irisb.  afiain.  His  viceroy  ally  ax- 
tended  over  tlie  period  of  the  great  famine, 
and  his  efforte  were  earnestly  directed  to  the 
alleviation  of  Qiat  calamity.  He  died  in 
Uay,  1S47,  during  his  tenure  of  office. 


;    Oitotd    and 

called  to  the  bar  in  1792,  In  1796  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  HustingB.  In 
February,  1801,  ho  was  eent  with  pleoary 
powers  to  detach  the  court  of  Denmarii  from 
the  Northern  Alliance.  Betuming;  to  England 
he  was  elected  for  Old  Sarum,  and  supported  the 
Addington  ministry,  under  which  he  held  the 
office  of  joint  Secre^ry  to  the  Treasury.  He 
continued  in  office  when  Pitt  again  resumed 
the  Fremierahip,  and,  in  1805,  was  appointed 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  This  plaea  he 
resigned  in  the  same  year  through  some 
difference  with  Pitt  in  regard  to  Lord 
Melville's  conduct.  In  the  ministry  of  Lord 
Grenville  he  again  become  Secretary  to  the 
Treasory.  In  1812,  having  published  some 
letters  on  financial  queaCions,  he  was  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  Lord  Iiiverpool. 
In  this  important  office  he  remained  eleven 
years,  and  on  hia  reaigoation  vaa  raised  to  the 
peerage  with  the  title  of  Lord  Bexley,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which 
ha  held  for  nine  years.  "  Industrious  and 
plodding,"  says  Mr.  Wolpole,  "  he  had  made 
an  excellent  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  ;  hut 
he  had  neither  the  knowledge  ot  finance  nor 
the  dexterity  of  debate  which  would  have 
qualified  him  for  the  post  which,  by  a 
strange  fate,  he  occupied  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  of  hia  suceesaors." 

I  0/  I^rri  LiHrpvol;   (^gtiereuh,  Mf- 
.  T, ..!._.  o — oorW«lpole,Hwt.  ri^ 


Baymaroo,  The  Battle  of  [Nov.  23, 
1341),  was  one  of  the  disasters  which  befell  the 
English  during  the  Brst  Afghan  War.  The 
English  were  in  cantonments  near  Cabul ;  and 
on  the  Uth  of  November  a  largo  force  of 
Afglians,  which  had  assembled  with  cannon 
on  the  Beyinaii>o  hills,  was  dislodged  with 
some  difficulty  by  Brigadier  Shelton.  On 
the  22nd  thev  appeared  again  at  Beymaroo. 
On  the  23rd  'a  strong  force  set  out  before 
daybreak  to  dislodge  them.  The  hill  was 
carried  without  difficulty,  but  thousands  of 
mon  quickly  swarmed  out  of  the  city,  and  the 
English  were  overmatched,  with  only  a 
single  gun  to  answer  the  long-range  match- 
locks of  the  Afghans.  The  troops,  shot  down 
like  rabbita,  pining  with  cold  and  hunger, 
lost  courajie  and  refused  to  follow  their  officers. 
Finally,  the  whole  body  of  English  soldiers 
abandoned   the    field   and    took    to    flight. 

[Al-OK*!!  W*Ra.] 

Kara,  4/iMn  fTar;  Abbott,  A/iha»  War. 


Beyront,  Tub  BoKnAKDNEirr  or  (IS40). 
A  joint  British,  Anatrian,  and  Turkish  squadron 

in  this  year  sailed  to  the  coaat  of  Syria,  and 
!eded  to  bombard  Beyroot,  a  sea-port  al 


Bhawnlpors, 

native  state  of  the  Punjaub  go> 
prince  called  the  Bhawul  Khan,  with  Bhawul- 
pore  as  his  capital.  The  Bhawul  Khan's 
dominions  extended  at  one  time  across  the 
Sutlej  to  the  Upper  Indus,  but  he  was  a 
tributary  of  the  Dooranee  monareb.  Rnnjeet 
Singh  demanded  the  same  tribnte,  and,  on 
failure  of  payment,  seized  the  territory 
between  the  rivers.  The  Ameers  of  Scindo 
also  took  from  the  Bhawul  Khan  a  large 
district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Indus. 
Thus  pressed,  he  readily  accepted,  in  1838, 
the  protection  of  the  British,  by  whom  his 
'         *         '  ~       guaranteed  against  further 


1  amall  Indian  native  princi- 


Bhopal  i) 

pality   in   Malmv,  m    buv    ivuirj<    ut    wiv  -^^m- 

)iud<iah.  In  1778  the  reigning  prince  was 
the  only  chief  in  Central  India  who  afforded 
any  support  to  General  Goddard  in  his  adven- 
turous march  across  the  peninsula.  This 
created  an  undying  friendslup  between  the 
Bhopal  dynasty  and  the  English,  who  pro- 
tected Bhopal  against  the  Mohrattos.  In  1817, 
during  the  Mahratta  War,  Lord  Hastings  con- 
cluded a  defensive  alliance  with  this  state,  and 
granted  it  five  valuable  provinces  which  hud 
been  taken  from  the  Poiahwa.  The  Bhopal 
state  has  long  been  governed  by  female  rultrs 
w  Begums,  who  have  displayed  great  capacity 
for  administration.  The  principality  is  said 
to  be  the  best  governed  of  the  Indian  native 
states.  In  the  T"din"  Uutiny  the  Begimi  of 
Bhopal  gave  great  assistance  to  the  English, 
and  both  aha  and  her  daughter  and  successor 
were  created  Knights  of  the  Star  of  India. 

BllOnsla  was  the  family  name  of  the 
Bajahs  of  Nagporo  or  Berar.     [Mahoattjib.] 

Bliotui  War,  Tux  (1864— 186S).  In 
the  year  1862  a  quarrel  arose  between  the 
independent  Bhotan  state  in  the  Easl«m 
Himalayas  and  the  English  government  with 
reference  to  some  frontier  territories  in 
Assam.  Various  outnuces  were  committed 
by  the  Bhotias  on  English  subjects,  and  in 
1S63  an  embassy  under  the  Hon.  Ashlpy 
Eden  was  insulted  and  ill-treated.  War  wan 
docUred  in  Nov.,  1864.  It  was  badly  con- 
ducted, and  the  country  was  unhealthy.  The 
Bhotias  struggled  desperately,  hut  finally 
were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  The  Bhotias 
ceded  the  frontier  districts  of  Assam,  for  which 
the  English  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  grant  ot 
2S,00D  rupees. 
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Bhitrtpora.  AnatiTesUtoofBaj^ntuia. 
The  town  of  Bhurtpore  hw  been  twico  be- 
ne^ by  the  En^lUh.  (1)  In  ISOS,  the 
Bhurtpore  Rajnh  having  talcen  part  with  the 
ll&hrattaa,  Unneral  lAke  determined  on  in- 
resting  the  place.  It  was  h  town  and  (ortraBB, 
ei^ht  milee  in  circumference,  suirounded  by 
a  lofty  mud  «iill  of  great  thickness,  and  pro- 
tected by  numerous  bastiona,  tod  a  deep 
ditch  filled  with  water.  It  waa  ganisoned 
by  about  8,000  of  the  Rajah's  troops  and  the 
remDant  of  Holkars  infantry.  Without  a 
aaffidant  sieg^e  train,  without  an  engineer 
officer  of  any  experience,  without  even  a 
reconnaieeance,  Lake  reaolred  at  once  to  carry 
the  town  by  asaaolt.  Four  unsuccessful 
asaanlta  were  made,  entailing  the  loss  of  3,200 
men  in  hilled  and  wounded,  and  the  Brituh 
finally  were  compeUed  to  withdraw.  This 
memorable  siege  lasted  from  Jan.  4tk  to 
April  21st.  (2)  In  the  year  182fi,  a  disputed 
to  the  throne  of  Bhurtpore  occurred. 


at  drat  inclined  for  non-inlerrention,  Ixird 
Combermere,  the  commander-in-chief,  under- 
took to  reduce  the  hitherto  impregnable 
atronghold.  Having  demanded  the  dismissal 
of  the  women  and  childien,  which  waa  refused, 
he  proceeded  to  bombard  the  town.  After 
two  months'  siege,  tho  aanolt  was  given,  and 
in  two  hooiB  the  town  was  taken ;  Uie  fortress 
was  then  laxed  to  the  ground,  and  the  rightful 
prince  restored. 

Bliys,  in  Eindostani,  aignifies  "lady," 
and  was  affixed  to  the  names  of  all  Mahratta 
ladies  of  distinction— *.ff.,  Taia  Bhye,  the  wife 
of  tho  first  Holkar;  Toolsye  Bhye,  the  cele- 
bntad  concnbine  of  Jeswunt  Kao  Holkar,  &c. 

Bibls,  Ekolish  Trahblatioks  of  thb. 
In  the  early  times  of  Engliah  Church  hi^ry 
translations  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
were  undertaken  for  the  nse  of  the  less 
learned  prieala.  Bishop  Aldhelm,  of  Sherborne 
(who  died  in '709),  ia  said  to  have  translated 
the  Pnlter.  Bede  translated  the  Ooapel 
of  St.  John,  and  finished  the  work  on  his 
death-bed  in  7  3d.  King  Alfred  enconraged, 
if  he  did  not  actually  undertake,  the  trans- 
lation  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  current  in 
the  tenth  century.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
century,  ■  Benedictine  scholar,  Mlhic  (who 
died  ArchMshop  of  Canterbury  in  lOOS), 
tranalated  parte  of  the  Books  of  Moses, 
b^^ther  with  Joshna,  Jndgn.  Kings,  Eatfaer. 
Job,  Horcabeea,  and  Judith.  After  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  early  form  of  the 
Engliah  langoage  gradoally  altered,  and  these 
translations  became  absolete.  In  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  a  version  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  Norman-French  was  current 
amongst  the  nobles.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  about  1325,  two  tranalationa  of  the 
Psalms  into  English  appeared  almost  at  the 
Mune  tinte.    One  was  by  William  of  Shore* 


ham,  a  Kentish  priest ;  the  other  by  Bobert 
Bolle,  who  is  known  as  the  Hermit  of  Ham- 
pole.  The  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
saw  the  first  complete  version  of  the  Bible 
into  English,  a  vork  directed  by  John 
Wyclif.  Besides  being  a  f^osopher  and 
theologian,  Wyclif  was  also  a  fervent  and 
diligent  pastor.  He  waa  struck  by  the 
popular  igutoance  of  the  Bible,  and  resolved 
to  rranedy  it.  He  himself  undertook  the 
New  Testament,  and  hia  friend  and  follower, 
Nicolas  of  Hereford,  began  the  translation  of 
the  Ok)  Testament.  Nioolas  advanced  in 
his  work  as  far  as  the  Book  of  Baruch,  when 
he  waa  called  to  account  for  a  sermon  which 
he  had  preached  at  Oiford.  Wyclif,  most 
probably,  completed  the  unfinished  worii. 
It  would  seem  that  this  translation  was  done 
by  the  end  of  1382,  and  whs  rapidly  dissemi- 
nated among  the  people  by  itinerant  preachers. 
The  tran^tion  was  made  from  the  I^tin 
veraon  of  St.  Jerome,  known  as  the  Vulgate- 
There  was  a  great  difference  in  style  between 
the  work  of  tlie  two  translators.  Nicolas  of 
Hereford  gave  a  literal  rendering  of  the 
Idtin  in  a  stiff  and  bold  manner.  Wyclif 
was  leas  a  slave  to  the  original,  and  showed  m 
power  of  furoible  and  idiomatic  writing  which 
seta  hia  translation  as  the  highest  point  in 
the  development  of  Middle  English  prose. 
No  sooner  was  the  work  done  than  Wyclif 
was  aware  that  it  needed  reviiion.  This 
task  he  at  once  began,  and  it  was  carried  on 
after  his  death  by  his  follower,  John  Purvey, 
who  finished  the  revision  in  1388,  and  thereby 
gave  greater  uniformity  and  procision  to  the 
work.  The  circulation  of  the  Wyclifite 
versions  in  manuscript  amongst  the  people 
did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  doctrinal 
changes  which  the  influence  of  the  Qerman 
reformers  introduced  amongst  a  growiug 
party  in  the  English  Church.  But  Wyclif's 
translaticn  existed  only  in  manuscript,  and 
the  printing-press  had  begun  to  work  its 
change  in  the  spread  of  literature.  A  printed 
Bible  was  necessary,  and  this  work  was 
undertaken  by  a  Cambridge  scholar,  William 
Tyndale.  He  did  not  adopt  Wyclif's  version, 
because  its  language  was  by  this  time  anti- 
quated, and  it  was  a  translation  of  the  Vul- 
gate, whereas  the  knowledge  of  the  Qreeb 
text  had  in  his  day  made  considerable  prt^ 
gresa  amongst  learned  men.  Tyndale  tnuns- 
lated  the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek 
text  of  Erasmus,  but  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
to  the  Continent  for  the  paipose  of  printing 
it.  In  162Q  this  translation,  which  was 
printed  at  Worms  in  1G2G,  was  secretly 
intrtxluced  into  England,  and  was  largely 
cireulated,  though  efforts  were  made  by  the 
bishops  to  seize  the  copies  and  commit  them 
to  the  flamea.  IVndale  next  began  tho 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  pub- 
lished, in  1630,  an  English  version  of  the 
Pentateuch.  He  was  continuing  his  labours 
when,  in  1630,  he  was  imprisoned  at  Antwerp 
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and  wM  put  to  death  as  a  heretic  in  the 
folluving  jeaT  by  tiu  order  of  the  Emperor 
Cbartea  V.  At  hia  duith  hia  tramlation  had 
advanced  aa  far  aa  the  end  of  the  Books  ot 
ChronicloB.  His  wort  was  reviaed  by  his 
friend  and  fellow-labourer,  John  Rogera,  and 
its  publicatioo,  under  the  namie  of  Thomaa 
Matthew  (probably  a  nualthy  merchant  «bo 
found  the  funds  for  the  undertabag'],  was 
begun  secretly  in  Antwerp.  Metutwhile, 
another  Engliah  tranBlution  of  the  Bible  was 
in  progrewi  at  the  hands  of  Miles  Covardale, 
who  was  favoured  by  Cromwell.  This  tntnv 
lation  was  not  made  from  the  original,  but 
was  tlie  result  of  a  compariaon  ot  the  Volgate 
and  the  German  translations.  It  was  pub- 
lished secretty  (probably  at  Zurich)  in  1536, 
and  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  it 
wae  presented  by  CrHnoner  and  Cromwell. 
Tyadale's  version,  as  edited  by  Rogers,  was 
completed  from  Coveidnle's  translation.  It 
was  pubUshedby  Grafton,  an  English  printer, 
in  laST,  and  received  the  king's  licence. 
The  royal  sanction  given  to  this  tranalation 
marked  the  Anal  victory  of  the  party  which 
was  in  favour  of  doctrinal  reform.  From 
this  time  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptorea 
IS  no  longer  regarded  as  dangerous  for  the 


was  eagorly  promoted.  lo  1539  waa  published 
at  London  an  edition  of  Uattbew's  Bible, 
alightly  reviaed  by  B.  Tsvemer.  In  IMO  a 
considerable  revision  of  this  version  was 
made  under  Craniuer'a  direction,  and  Cran- 
mer's  Bible,  known  also  aa  the  Ureat  Bible, 
was  the  lirat  "appointed  to  be  read  in 
churches"  by  tijyal  oonunand.  la  15*2  a 
reaction  set  in.  The  Roman  party  objected 
to  Cianmer's  Bible,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  revision  in  their  own  favour.  Henry  VIII., 
by  Act  ot  Parliament,  forbade  the  perusal  of 
the  New  Testament  in  English  to  women, 
labourers,  and  uneducated  persona.  During 
Uie  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  nothing 
more  vras  done  in  the  way  ot  translation. 
But  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elisa- 
beth appeared  a  new  version,  known  aa  the 
Qenevan  Bible,  becauae  it  was  the  work  of 
English  exiles  at  Oeneva,  where  it  was  first 

Cublished  in  1560.  Chief  among  the  trans, 
ilora  were  Goodman,  Whittingham,  and 
Knox.  It  was  translated  from  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek,  but,  as  wag  to  be  expected, 
betrayed  leaninga  towards  the  theology  of 
Calvin.  In  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
theae  various  translations,  Archbishop  Parker 
thought  it  dcsimbte  to  ratablish  a  uniform 
and  amended  pditinn.  He  ai^xirdingly  dis- 
tributed the  various  books  of  the  Bible, -as 
they  stood  in  Cranmer's  edition,  amongst  the 
bishops  for  revision,  desiring  them  not  tc 
change  the  text  save  where  it  varied  mani- 
festly from  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  original. 
The  result  of  two  years  of  reviidon  was  the 
publication,  in  1568,  of  the  Bishops'  Bible. 


TTie  Convocation  of  1671  ordered  that  all 
Church  officers  should  provide  copies  for  nso 
in  their  churches.  Finally,  the  English 
Bible  assumed  its  present  form  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
complete  revision,  forty-seven  ot  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  kingdom  were  selected 
tor  the  task.  Thev  divided  themselves  into 
three  companies,  which  met  at  Westminster, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  Twenty-five  under- 
took the  Old  Testament,  fifteen  the  New 
Testament,  and  seven  the  Apocrypha.  They 
worked  under  rulea  laid  down  by  the  king 
for  their  guidance.  They  were  bidden  to 
take  as  their  balis  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and 
depart  from  it  only  when  necessary.  The 
work  done  by  the  separate  committees  was 
afterwards  supervised  and  reduced  to  r^u- 
larity  by  a  oonunittee  of  nz  persons.  After 
three  years'  labour  the  version  known  as  the 
Anthoriaod  Yeraion  was  producsd.  Some 
doubt,  however,  eiiate  aa  to  the  nature  of  the 
authorisation.  It  bears  on  ite  title-page  the 
wards  "appointed  to  be  read  in  churches;" 
but  there  eiista  no  record  of  any  authori- 
tative or  exclusive  authorisation.  However, 
either  by  royal  authority  or  by  natursl 
selection,  the  version  of  ISll  has  ousted  its 
predecessCB^  and  tor  two  centuries  and  a  half 
has  been  exdusively  used  in  England-  In 
1870  the  conviction  that  increased  knowledge 
both  of  the  text  and  of  the  language  of  the 
original  reqoired  an  alteration  of  the  Autho- 
rised Version,  found  expression  in  the  Con- 
vocadon  of  the  Province  of  Canterbur}:. 
Two  companies  for  the  revision  of  the 
Authorised  Version  were  appointed,  one  tor 
the  Old  Testament,  the  other  for  the  New. 
llie  members  were  chosen  from  Biblical 
scholars  ot  various  Proteatant  denominations, 
and  committees  were  formed  in  America  for 
the  pnrpose  of  acting  with  the  English 
revisers.  Following  previous  precedent,  the 
object  of  the  revisers  was  the  revision  of  the 
Authorised  Version  with  as  few  changes  as 
was  consistent  with  faithfulness.  The  re- 
vised version  ot  the  New  Testement  was 
published  early  in  1880. 

Andsrsan.  Avnuili  (^  tlu  XnijIiaX  BibU; 
CoCton,  Hut.  of  Kdltiflu  of  tAi  Siwluh  BOu  ; 
Msddenuid  FonhsU,  Wvii^fitt  Ttrmow. 

[M.  C] 
Bidaaaoa,  Tm  Pasbaob  of  the  (Oct,  7, 

1813],  by  the  English  in  Ihe  Peninsular  War, 
waa  a  well-planned  surprise  of  a  remarkably 
strong  position.  The  French  held  the  heights 
ot  a  lofty  mountain  group^the  Hhune,  tho 
Commiasnri,  and  the  Bayonette — end  thev  had 
also  strengthened  their  position  by  artiflcial 
works.  Wellington,  with  great  skill,  con- 
COTled  the  real  point  ot  his  attark.    Suddenly. 


that  the  French  had  not  even  fired  a  gun 
before  the  troops  formed  up  on  the  right  bank. 
On^  after  another    the   three   ridges — tho 
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Bayooene,  CommiBaari,  and  Paerto  ds  Vara — 
wera  BBCcesBively  oarried ;  but  Clausal  fell 
back  on  the  Khune.  the  strongecrt  of  oU,  and 
held  it  during  the  night.  On  the  next  day, 
afnid  of  being  out  ofi,  he  retreated,  and 
ooncentrated  hie  forces  on  the  ridge  behind 
Sarre.  like  loos  of  the  alliea  was  1,600,  that 
of  the  French  300  test;  but  many  of  the 
reported  loeeea  among  the  former  were  really 
Btra^len,  who  were  becoming  more  numerona 
erery  day. 

Niiiiar,  Pmiiuidar  War;  CUntoa,  rniiwlar 
IFar, 

Bifod,  FiiiCTLT  OF.  Roger  Bigod,  a  poor 
Norman  knight,  entered  England  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  in  10T9  received  a 
grant  of  a  large  part  of  the  confiscated  landi  of 
Kalph  of  Wader,  £arl  of  East  Anglia.  Hia 
elder  son  William  was  drowned  in  the  White 
Ship,  1120 ;  his  younger,  Hugh,  obtained  the 
earldom  of  Norfolk  from  Stephen  (date  uncer- 
tain), wae  confirmed  in  it  by  Henry  II.,  and 
took  part  in  the  revoltof  11T4.  HiasonBoger. 
■eoond  earl  and  godson  (afterwards  tturd 
earl),  was  among  the  twenty-flvo  eiecutors 
of  Magna  Cbarta.  Hugh,  third  eari,  married 
Mand,  eldest  co.heireBa  of  William  Mar^ull, 
Earl  at  Pembroke,  and  had  two  soni — Roger, 
fourth  eoxl,  who  inherited  the  Marehalahip  of 
England  through  hia  mother,  and  died  with- 
out iaaae ;  and  Hugh,  who  was  appointed 
Justiciar  by  the  Barons  in  IS&8,  and  whose 
BOD  Roger  aucceeded  his  uncle  in  the  earldom 
in  1270.  It  was  this  Bigod  who  helped 
to  secure  the  Confirmation  ot  the  Charters. 
He  Hirrendered  his  earldom  and  estates,  in 
1303,  to  the  king,  and  received  them  back  for 
life  only ;  and  though  he  left  a  brother,  upon 
his  death  in  130T,  the  earldom  became  ex- 
tinct in  the  Bigod  family. 

Billetisg  soldiers  in  private  houses  had  be- 
come such  an  oppressive  burden  under  Charles 
I.  that  one  ot  the  clauses  in  the  Petition  of 
Right  ia  ejipreaHly  directed  againat  the  practice 
of  quartering  soldiers  or  mariners  on  private 
individuals  against  their  will.  The  practice, 
however,  still  continued  until  an  Act  passed 
in  1681  provided  that  "no  officer,  militsrv  or 
civil,  or  other  persons,  shall  quarter  or  billet 
any  •oldier  upon  any  inhabitant  ot  ths  realm 
ot  any  degree,  quahty,  or  ;nvfessian  withont 
hia  consent.''  This  Act  is  suspended  annually 
by  the  Mutiny  Act,  which  allows  soldiers  to 
be  billeted  <ni  innkeepers  and  victuallers. 

BillB,  Paslianentast,  are  either  public, 
dealing  with  matters  of  public  policy,  or 
private,  being  such  as  concern  personal  or 
kKal  interpBta.  The  system  by  which  legis- 
lation was  founded  on  petition  made  it  pos- 
sible to  a1t«r  the  terms  of  the  petition  so  that 
the  statote  shonld  not  really  answer  to  the 
request,  and  even  to  found  a  statute  on  a 
petitian  in  which  the  Commoru  had  not  con- 
coned.  These  evils  were  remedied  in  the 
xeign  «(  Hemy  VI.,  when  UUs  in  the  form  of 


statutes  began  to  he  passed  by  both  Houses. 
As  the  Commons  have  the  sole  right  of  luxa- 
tion, the  larger  number  of  bills  must  originate 
with  them.  Bills  on  certain  sabjects,  such 
aa  religion  and  trade,  must  originate  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  Bouse.  The  mode  of 
procedure  with  reference  to  bills  is  nearly  the 
same  in  both  Honsea.  In  the  Commons, 
however,  a  member  has  to  obt^n  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  but  this  ia  not  the  case  in  the 
Lords,  When  leave  is  moved  for,  the  title 
of  the  bill  is  read  und  its  object  ia  usually 
stated.  If  the  motion  U  sgreed  to,  the  bill  is 
ordered.  It  is  then  presented,  snd  the  ques- 
tion ia  put  that  it  bo  naic  read  the  first  time. 
This  question  must  be  decided  without 
amendment  or  debate.  If  it  is  negatived, 
the  bill  dimppears  from  the  orders,  but  the 
question  may  bo  again  brought  forward.  It 
it  is  carried,  the  question  is  put  that  it  be 
read  a  second  time,  a  day  is  fixed  for  the 
second  reading,  and  the  hill  is  printed. 
When  the  day  comes  the  bill  appears  in  the 
orden,  and  the  question  is  put  that  it  be  now 
read  a  second  time.  This  is  the  critical  stage, 
and  the  whole  principle  can  now  be  made  a 
matter  of  debute.  A  bill  may  be  opposed  at 
all  its  stages,  but  aa  it  is  at  this  point  that 
opposition  is  generally  made,  it  is  well  to 
apeak  of  this  subject  here.  It  is  usual,  in 
opposing  a  bill,  to  do  so  by  an  amendment  of 
postponement  for  throe  or  aix  months,  or  by 
some  resolution  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the 
measure.  "  The  previous  question  "  may  also 
he  moved.  By  this  means,  however,  the  bill 
ia  not  extinguished  and  can  be  ordered  for 
another  day,  while  the  postponement  ot  a  bill 
to  a  time  when  Parliament  will  not  be  sitting, 
or  the  adoption  of  an  adverse  resolutiou,  puts 
an  end  to  it  for  the  session.  It  is  unusual  to 
reject  a  bill  in  direct  terms,  and  such  a  course 
would  imply  that  it  contained  matter  offen- 
sive to  the  House,  '^lien  the  bill  has  been 
read  a  second  time,  it  is  brought  before  the 
Committee  ot  the  whole  House,  and  receives 
any  amendments  which  miiy  be  made  to  it. 
When  it  has  received  its  timil  shape  it  ia  re- 
ported to  the  House.  It  has  then  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  and  after  that  the  question  is 
put  "  Tbat  this  bill  do  pass,"  and  on  this  it  is 
not  usual  to  divide.  It  ia  then  sent  up  to 
the  Lords  or  down  to  the  Commons,  as  the  cane 
may  be,  and  may  be  amended  or  rejected  by 
the  House  which  receives  it.  If  it  is  amended, 
it  ia  again  sent  to  the  House  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, and  if  the  amendments  are  disagreed 
upon,  it  is  usual  to  send  a  message  to  state 
the  reasons  of  the  diaagreoment,  or  to  desire 
a  conference.  When  the  bill  is  passed  by 
both  Houses  it  receives  the  royal  assent, 
which  may  be  given  by  commission,  in  Hie 
word*,  "  La  reine  le  veiilt."  The  form  ot 
dissent,  "  La  reine  a'avisera,"  has  not  bem 
used  since  1707.  so  that  the  crown  ma^  per- 
haps be  said  to  have  relinquished  its  right  in 
tbu  matter.    All  money  bills  must  originate 
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with  thfl  Commaos,  and,  though  the  Lord* 
may  reject  tt  mone]'  bill,  they  may  not  ameild 
it.     This  RBTs  rise  tu  the  unconstitutioatd 

gactice  of  "  tacking,"  br  which,  when  the 
ouse  of  CommOQfl  wished  to  force  a  measure 
on  the  Lords,  it  was  toclced  on  to  a  mODey 
bill,  BO  that  tiie  Lords  had  to  pass  the  bill 
entire  or  refuse  the  supply.  This  plan  waa 
adopted  on  the  queationa  oF  the  Inth  For- 
feitures,  1699,  and  of  the  Occasional  Con- 


sist May,  1860,  was  viewed  with  much  jealousy 
by  the  Commona.  Such  rejectioa  ia  nowmade 
almost  impoflaible  by  iuclading  the  whole  finan- 
cial scheme  of  the  budget  in  a  aingte  Act. 

Petitions  to  Parliament  on  private  matters 
occaaioTied  the  appointment  of  Receivers  and 
Triera  of  Petitions,  These  officers,  if  they 
found  no  redress  for  the  wrong  complained  oF 
in  the  Courts,  referred  the  matter  to  Parlia- 
ment. Petitions  to  the  Commons  are  frequent 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  From  theee 
petitions  private  bills  took  their  rise.  These 
pass  through  the  same  stages  as  publio  hills. 
In  detling  with  them  the  judiciM  fimctions 
ol  Parliament  are  especially  prominent.  Pri- 
vate bills  are  brought  in  on  petition  and  at 
the   eipenaa   of   the   promoted.      Before   a 

E'vate  bill  is  brought  in,  it  is  subjected  1« 
amineis  of  both  Houses,  who  see  that  the 
standing  orders  are  complied  with.  The 
second  reading  of  a'  private  bill  affirms  the 
claim,  but  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
facts  stated  in  the  preamble  can  he  miide 
good.  It  is  referred,  ii  opposed,  to  •  Select  or 
Special  Committee  to  decide  on  this,  and  by 
this  Committee  Cho  question  between  the 
petitioners  and  their  opponents  is  heard  and 
determined.     [FMtH*Mg:<T.] 

Sir  T.  E.  Kmj.  Fsritantnturv  Froelua,-  ud 
tlie  aathoriUM  givsa  ondet  PiauuiiHT. 

[W.  H.] 

Biiufliun,  Sro  Kiohabi),  who  was  em- 
ployed in  Ireknd,  16B0,  was  one  of  Elizabeth's 
most  able  naval  othcers.  In  1686  he  waa 
employed  on  service  in  Ireland,  and  cut  to 
pieces  a  Scotch  force  which  had  landed  to  join 
the  rebels  on  the  banks  of  the  Moy.  He  waa 
subsequently  made  Governor  of  Connaught, 
and,  whilst  holding  that  office,  gained  con- 
sidorable  notoriety  by  putting  to  death  all 
the  Spaniards  who  were  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Irchmd  after  the  dispenion  of  the  Armada 


J  {d.  860),  the  apoaUe  of  Wessei, 

was  probably  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  Was 
commissioned  by  Pope  Honorius  to  "scatter 
the  seeds  of  the  holy  faith  in  those  farthest 
inland  territories  of  the  English  which  no 
teacher  had  yet  visited,"  bot  landing  in 
Hampshire  in  634  he  found  that  Wessex  waa 
still  in  hoatheniam,  and  accordingly  preached 
the  Glo^wl  there,  meeting  with  immediate  suc- 
cess.  1^0  two  kings,  Cynegils  and  Cwichelm, 


were  baptised,  and  Birinua  was  established  aa 
Bishop  of  Dorchester,  from  irticnce  he  "  went 
up  and  down  among  the  West  Saxons, 
that  is,  from  Dorset  to  Bucbin^msfaire, 
from  Surtej  to  the  Severn,  preaching,  cate- 
diising,  baptising,  calling  manv  pewle  to  the 
Lord  bv  his  ploua  labours,  and  building  and 
dedicating  churches." 

^nglo-SuHii  ChrM.i  Bed*.  Silt.  Scci—.;    W. 
Bright,  Sariv  Boa-  Church  Hid. 

TM^WTJvitfliwTw^     JOHX,     EauL     of     LoUTR 

(il.  1329),  was  descended  from  the  Ijorda  of 
Athtairy,  and  was  nominated,  in  1318,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Engli^  forces  in 
Ireland.  He  won  the  battle  of  Dundalk,  and 
sent  Edward  Brace's  head  to  Edward  III. 
As  a  reward  for  thia  service,  and  for  his 
prowess  in  fighting  the  O'Connoia,  he  waa 
made  Eail  of  Louth.  He  was  oftorwaids 
engaged  as  the  ally  of  the  Butlers  and  of 
the  Earl  of  Desmond  in  their  feud  with  the 
housae  of  De  Burgh  and  Poer.  In  1329  he, 
together  with  some  160  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, was  treacherously  murdered  by  the 
"  Germans  and  savages." 

market  town,  ..  . 
the 
Conquest  it  formed  part  of  the  posaeasiona  of 
a  family  of  the  Kuae  name,  and  the  manor  con- 
tinued to  belong  to  the  Birminghams  till  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  Leland's  time  it  was 
already  known  for  its  cutlery  and  hardwai« 
manufiicturee.  During  the  Civil  War  Prince 
Kupert'a  passage  through  the  town,  in  1643, 
was  resolutely  opposed  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  a  sharp  skirmish  took  place.  Birmingham 
shared  largely  in  the  industrial  movement  at 
the  close  of  the  laat  century,  and  tafHdly 
reached  a  position  of  the  first  importance 
among  English  towna.  Its  inhabitants  took  a 
very  prominent  share  in  the  tnoaactiona  which 
led  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  have  been  diatin- 
guishod  by  their  activity  in  all  political 
movements  since  that  time.  It  received  the 
franchise  by  that  measure,  a  municipal  conali- 
tution  by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of 
1836,  and  a  thirtl  representative  in  1868. 

Birmiuffham  Political  Union,  Thb, 

waa  an  association  formed  in  the  beginnmg  of 
1830.  Its  original  purpose  waa  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  1819  for  the  rosumption 
of  cash  paymenta ;  but  it  soon  adopted  the 
programme  of  Parliamentary  Reform.and  be- 
came the  centre  of  the  agitation  for  that 
purpose.  As  early  aa  Feb.,  1830,  it  was 
noticed  and  dfuouiifcd  in  the  House  ol 
Commons  by  Huskiseon.  Its  leading  member 
was  Mr.  Attwood,  who  afterwards  sat  in  the 
reformed  Parliament  tor  Birminghnm.  The 
ori^rinol  design  was  "to  form  a  general 
political  iinion  between  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  of  the  people ;  "  and  aa  the  political 
unions  ot  tnany  other  places  were  affiUated  to 
that  of  Birmingham,  it  may  be  aaid  that  the 
reform  agitaton  of  that  town  were  pt«cticall]r 
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Bir  <  I 

at  the  he&d  of  the  movemeiit  When  the 
UoDBB  of  Loida  showed  &  diBpoaitioii  to  reject 
the  Bill,  immenK  meetinga  nere  held  undar 
the  Biupices  of  the  Birmingham  Union,  in 
vhich  threats  of  refusal  to  pay  taiee,  and 
even  of  open  lioleuoe,  weie  freely  osed.  In 
1831  a  proclBmation  was  isBusd  against 
politicaJ  iiniooa,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
BinDiagham  Union  considentbly  modified 
its  organisation.  It  continued,  hovrsvar,  to 
display  great  activity,  uid  On  the  Tth  of 
Hay,  IS32,  aU  the  Unions  of  the  Midhmd 
Coontiee  assemblsd  at  Newhall  Hill,  Birming- 
ham, to  the  number  ot .  160,000  msmbera. 
Such  proofs  of  the  determination  of  the 
oonntry  had  their  effect  on  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  brought  about  the  final  acceptance 

ot  the  ma. 

BimijlgluUIl  SiotV  (I791)  arose  oat  of 
the  intolerant  party  spirit  vhich  was  largely 
evoked  in  England  by  the  events  of  the 
French  Revolntion  of  17SS.  In  many  pUcea 
ssaociationB  bad  been  formed  for  the  celebia- 
tion  of  the  11th  July,  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  Bevolution.  The  extreme  Toriet,  who 
styled  themselves  "the  friends  of  order," 
everywhere  took  alarm  ;  and  in  Birmingham 
a  handbill  was  circQlat«d  in  which  the 
principles  and  objects  of  the  association  were 
groasly  eio^aratod  or  misreprtaentod.  The 
associatioa  at  oncd  denied  its  authonticity, 
and  at  first  thought  of  giving  up  the  masting 
in  conaoquencB  ot  the  feeling  oicited  by  the 
drcalar.  This  opinion  was,  however,  over- 
ruled ;  and  the  meeting  tcok  place  on  the 
14th  July.  While  the  membors  of  the 
association  were  at  dinner,  the  hotel  was 
(orrounded  by  a  mob,  vho,  after  shouting, 
"  Oinrch  and  King ! "  for  half  as  hour,  retired 
only  to  return  in  redoubled  force.  They 
then  broke  into  the  house,  but  found  that  the 
membera  had  fled.  BaQled  and  disappointed, 
they  diverted  their  fury  upon  two  Dissenting 
chapela,  which  they  demolished.  They  next 
attacked  the  house  of  Dr.  Priostlcy,  and  set- 
ting fire  to  it  burnt  it,  together  with  the  vain- 
able  librar)'  ot  its  owner;  and  for  two  days  and 
ni^ta  they  carried  on  the  work  of  destruction 
against  the  property  of  prominent  Disaenters. 
On  the  third  day  their  efforts  elaclcened,  and 
on  the  fourth  several  squadrons  of  cavalry 
Doming  into  the  town  soon  restored  onler. 

lanatold,  Birninaliam :    Adolptaus,  BUI.  ^ 


The  early  British  Church 
organised  under  bishops,  three  ot  whom  were 
present  at  the  Council  of  Aries  in  314.  Chris- 
tiaoity,  which  died  away  before  the  invasion 
of  the  English,  was  brought  back  in 
•onUieni  England  by  the  Roman  missionary 
'"'       who,  under  the  direction  of  Pope 
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had  monastic  biahopa  aftar  their  cnatom. 
Whan  the  conversion  ot  England  was  oom- 
pleted,  and  the  Chureh  united  under  the 
Roman  oi^^anisation.  Archbishop  Theodora 
(Sa9— 693)  earned  out  the  work  of  dioceua 
arrangement.  The  whole  of  England  was 
divided  into  dioceses  which  were  the  sphere 
of  administration  of  a  bishop.  Kngland  was 
also  divided  into  two  ecclasiaatioal  proviooas, 
over  each  of  whiiii  was  set  an  archbishop. 
Tba  mode  of  electing  bishops  seems  to  have 
varied  :  sometimw  the  clergy  appointed,  some- 
times the  king  in  the  WiteuBgemot.  The 
bishops  sat  in  the  Witenagemot,  and  also  in 
the  uiire-moots :  they  haji  temporal  jnris- 
diction  within  their  own  lands ;  moreover, 
they  exercised  a  penitential  discipline  over 
moral  offenders,  and  judged  the  offences  of 
the  clergy.  The  connection  between  Church 
and  State  was  close,  and  we  find  no  disputes 
between  the  Bcclesiasticat  and  secular  juris- 
diction. Similarly,  national  or  provincial 
OonncUs  made  canons  for  the  Church,  fre- 
quently in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
nldormen.  Bishops  soon  showed  theinselvea 
statesmen,  and  Dunstsji  may  be  reckoned  as 
the  first  great  English  minister.  After  the 
Norman  Conquest  Wiliiam  I.  recognised  the 
political  importance  of  bishops  by  dis- 
possessing the  English  occupanta  of  their  sees 
and  setting  Normans  in  their  stead.  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc  was  in  all  things  William  I.'s 
chief  adviser,  and  by  his  influence  the  ecde- 
sioatical  courts  were  separated  from  the 
secular  courts.  The  bishops  no  longer  held 
pleas  in  the  hundred  court  or  shire  court,  but 
in  courts  ot  their  own,  which  alone  decided 
Bpirituol  cases  according  to  canon  law. 
William  II.  applied  to  the  lands  of  bishops 
the  full  rigour  of  feudal  extortion,  and  kept 
bishoprics  vacant  that  he  might  himself 
receive  their  revenues.  Under  Henry  1, 
Anselm  raised  the  q  ueation  of  inveatituree — 
he  refused  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
king  investiture  to  a  spiritual  office.  The 
result  of  this  conflict  was  a  compromias,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  biabopa  were  to 
receive  the  emblems  of  their  spiritual  office 
from  spiritual  persons,  and  were  to  do 
homage  to  tlie  king  for  their  temporalities. 
By  this  change  the  blshopa  were  not  really 
benefited ;  their  conititutional  position  was 
made  more  like  that  of  boron*,  and  lost  much 
ot  its  distinctive  character.  The  election  to 
bishoprics,  according  to  the  canons,  was  in- 
vested in  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral 
churches;  but  practically  their  right  was 
exercised  in  accordance  with  the  royal  will. 
The  methods  of  capitular  elections  frequently 
led  to  disputes,  which  were  referred  to  the 
decision  of  the  Pope.  In  1200  Pope  Innocent 
III.  rejected  both  the  nominee  of  the  king 
and  of  the  Chapter  of  Canterhury,  and  ap- 
pointed Stephen  I<tni;toa  archbishop.  Yiaa, 
this  time  the  Fopea  frequently  appointed,  anj 
appeals  were  common.    The  system  of  foo- 
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visions  va*  io  the  next  ctmtury  eztended  to 
biahoprics.  But  as  the  crown  grew  stronger 
in  the  next  centuy  the  king  noinmAted,  and 
the  Popu  appointed  the  mme  perenn  by  pru- 
visioiL.  Papal  interfareace  was  strong  enough 
to  averthrow  the  rig-hta  of  chaptetm,  but  was 
poverlev  against  a  Btnmg  king. 

The  bishops  of  the  tvelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  were  a  strong  element  in  the  re- 
sistance to  the  royal  oppreflsiun,  and  rank 
amongat  the  etauncheat  upholders  of  English 
liberties.  But  the  growth  of  Lollardiim  in 
the  fourteenth  cenlur)'  led  them  to  support 
the  crown,  and  under  Henry  VIII.  they 
wore  unable  to  oppose  the  royal  will.  The 
alternations  of  religious  policy  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward, YI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  led  to 
frequent  deprivations,  imprisonment,  and  in 
the  case  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  lAtimer,  to 
the  erecutioQ  of  bishops.  In  the  reigns  of 
Edwfird  VI.  and  Elixabeth  the  rapacity  of 
oourtiera  despoiled  the  aeea  of  many  of  their 
possessions.  Elizabeth  showed  her  bishops 
Bfant    courtesy,     suspended    them    at    her 

Sleasure,  and  even  threatened  theui  with 
eposition.  From  that  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  bishops 
exerDised  little  political  inSiumce.  Under  the 
Commonwealth  episcopacy  was  abolished  and 
bishops  were  dispossessed  of  their  sees  till  the 
Restoration.  The  petition  of  the  seven 
bishops  to  James  II.  against  his  declaration 
of  induloence,  and  their  subsequent  trial  for 
Ubel  and  acquittal,  is  the  last  time  when  tba 
action  of  bishops  materially  affected  the  couise 
of  English  history. 

At  present  a  bishop  is  the  head  of  the 
clergy  within  his  diocese.  He  baa  the  power  of 
ordaining*  priests  and  deacons^  of  consecrating 
churches,  and  performing  certain  ecclesiastical 
acts  according  to  the  law  of  the  Church ;  he 
is  an  eoclesiaatical  judge  in  certain  cases 
within  bis  dioceSCf,'and  exercises  disciplinary 
power  over  his  clergy.  There  are  two  arch- 
bishops and  thirty-one  bishops  in  England 
and  WalsB.  The  Archbiehopa  at  Cbnterbmy 
and  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Durham,  and  Winchester,  always  sit  as  lords 
spiritnal  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  of  the 
other  bishops,  twenty-one  ore  summoned 
to  Parliament  in  order  of  seniority  of  crea- 
tion. The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Uan  is  in 
DO  case  a  lord  spiritual,  and  by  an  Act  of 
1847,  it  was  enacted  that  the  number  of 
lords  spiritual  should  not  bo  increaaed  by 
the  creation  of  new  bishoprics.  The 
election  to  bishoprics  was  settled  by  an 
Act  of  1S44  ;  providing  that  the  king  send 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  his  licence  to  elect, 
called  his  eimgi  iTelire,  which  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  of  the  person  whom 
he  would  have  tham  elect ;  it  they  delay 
abore  twelve  days  the  king  may  nominate. 
In  the  year  184S  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Hereford  elected,  according  to  the  royai  tenpi 
d'Uire,  Dr.  Hampden ;  but  at  the  time  of  Jus 
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confirmation  objaotions  against  hini  were  ten- 
dered. The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  decided 
that  these  objections  need  not  be  received.  •■ 
the  eongi  d'tiirt  was  imperative.  Thus  the 
appointment  Co  bishoprics  is  piaotiatlly  vested 
in  the  crown. 

Hift ;  Hook.  Um  af  UW  Arek- 

^ Inrp  ;  Dioettn  HiflvnH,  po^ 

the  Soolatj  for  FiomoUav  Chii>tlaB 


KalwH  of  Cutn-buT,  ;  Mosnsa  Hulirnw,  pub- 
hiiud  bf  the  Soolatv  for  FiomoUav  Chii>tlaB 
Ksowlsdga ;  Boms  ud  PhiUimore,  BaAataiti- 


BisllOprio,  The  sphere  within  whidt  a, 
bishop  eiercisse  his  authority.  In  the 
British  Church  there  seem  to  h«ve  bsMl 
three  bi^oprics  corresponding  to  the  three 
provinces  into  which  Britain  was  divided  hr 
the  Romans.  When  in  6S7  Pope  Gregory  t. 
sent  Augustine  to  evangelise  England,  bit 
scheme  for  ecclesiastical  organisation  was 
that  London  and  York  should  be  the  centres 
of  the  island.  Au^^tlne  was  to  be  Bishop  of 
London  with  twelve  sufEmgaos,  and  was  to 
send  another  to  Yoric,  who  wa«  in  turn  to 
have  twelve  sufiragans.  This  scheme  was 
not  fully  carried  ont ;  but  the  formation  ol 
sees  marks  the  progress  ot  the  conversion  of 
England,  and  the  sees  followed  the  jji^i^ci* 
of  kingdoms  or  tribes.  Augustine  at  Canter- 
bury was  Bishop  of  Kent ;  in  SOI  he  set  up 
Justus  at  Rochester  as  Bishop  of  West  Kent, 
and  Mellitus  at  London  as  Bishop  of  the  East 
Saxons.  In  625,  Paullnua  was  ordained 
Bishop  of  the  Northumbrians  with  his  see  at 
York  ;  but  the  work  of  Faulinus  did  not  last, 
and  Northnmbria  received  Christianity  from 
the  Columban  monks  ot  lona,  one  of  whom, 
Aidan,  was  made  Bishop  of  Lindisfame  in 
636,  In  630  Felix  created  the  see  of  Elast 
AngliaatDunwioh.  In  636  the  West  Saxons 
received  as  bishopBirinus,  who  fixed  his  seat 
at  Dorchester.  The  see  of  Mercia  was,  in 
660,  set  up  at  Lichfield.  Thus  the  early 
kingdoms  received  bishops,  and  were  con- 
verted into  ecclesiastical  dioceses.  The 
further  orgaruBation  of  England  was  due  to 
the  energy  of  the  Archbishop  ot  Canterbury, 
Theodore,  a  monk  of  Tarsus,  who  laboured 
from  669  to  6S3.  He  broke  up  the  large 
dioceses,  but  in  so  doing  followed  the  lines 
of  tribal  arrangements  that  were  earlipr  than 
the  seven  kingdoms.  He  divided  East  Anglia 
into  north  and  south,  and  set  a  bishtqi  over 
the  northern  part  at  Elmham  in  6T3.  He 
established  a,  see  for  the  Hecanos  at  Hereford 
in  ST6,  and  for  the  Lindisworas  at  Sidna- 
chester  in  678.  The  Northumbrian  Church 
bad  before  this  contormed  to  the  Roman  use. 
Its  large  extent  was  divided  by  the  recog- 
nition of  York  ss  the  see  of  the  Deiians, 
while  Bemicia  was  divided  between  Lindis- 
fame and  Hexham,  which  was  made  a  see  in 
678 ;  in  681  the  Northumbrian  dominions  in 
Strnthclyde  received  a  bishop  at  Whitbern, 
In  680  the  Hwiccas  had  a  bishop  at  Wor- 
cester, and  the  Middle  Angles  at  LwMiter. 
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In  705  Weoaex  wu  divided  br  a  oew  we  at 
Sherbonie,  and  in  70»  a  mission  lee  for  the 

Soutli  Saxons  was  net  up  at  Selaej.  In  009 
King  Edward  the  Elder  divided  the  see  of 
Sherborne,  and  gave  the  men  of  Somerset  a 
biahop  at  Wella,  and  the  man  of  Devon 
a  biahop  at  Crediton.  The  troubles  of 
Northumbria  affected  ila  episcopal  amuigD- 
menta  ;  after  8Ii  no  Bishop  of  Hexham  was 
appointed,  and  throuKb  the  ravage*  ot  the 
l^ctB  the  bishopric  ot  Wbithem  cenaed  about 
810.  In  375  tita  monks  ot  Lindigfame  were 
driven  to  quit  their  monastery,  canning  with 
them  the  body  ot  St.  Cuthbert.  In  882  they 
Mttled  at  Chester-le-Street,  whence  thoy  were 
again  driven  in  990,  and  finally  settled  at 
Durham  in  995. 

At  the  time  ot  the  Norman  Conquest 
epiioopal  seea  nere  transferred  from  villages 
to  cttica,  as  being  more  conrenieot.  Alretuiy 
IB  1060  the  Bee  oF  Crediton  bad  been  changed 
to  Gxeter.  In  107S  the  see  of  Sherborne  was 
ramoved  to  Old  Sarum,  that  of  Selsey  to 
Chichester,  and  that  ot  Lichfield  to  Coventry. 
The  sea  of  Dorchester  was  removed  to  I^in- 
coki  in  1086.  In  1088  the  see  of  Walls  was 
trwuferred  to  Bath ;  that  of  Glmham,  which 
had  been  trauBfened  to  Thetford  in  1078,  waa 
anaUyeataUiahedinNorwichin  1101.  With 
the  gradnal  conquest  of  South  Wales  the 
British  Charch  lost  ita  independence,  and 
received  Norman  biahopa.  The  Archbishop  of 
St.  David's  (who  had  never  perhaps  exercisad 
any  practical  authority  over  the  other  Welsh 
biuops}  became  a  suSragaa  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  in  1116;  Bangor  and  LlandaSaoon 
afterwarda ;  and  the  sea  of  St.  Asaph  waa 
established  [or  possibly  only  re-established) 
in  1143.  Moreover,  Henrv  I.  cared  for 
the  interests  of  the  Church  in  Gng'laiid 
by  subdividing  the  huge  diocese  of  Xiinoalu 
in  1 109,  and  setting  a  bishop  over  the  ^^eat 
minster  of  Ely.  In  like  manaer  the  allegiance 
of  the  nev  English  possossLon  of  Cumberland 
was  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Bishop  ot  Carlisle  in  1133. 

From   this  time  till  the  Beformation  no 

new  sees  were  created.  After  the  dissolution  of 

the  monaateriea,  Henry  VIIT.  made  some  show 

rastoring  the  goods  of  the  Chnrch  by  the 

ation  of  six  new  bishoprics— Westmmstet 

1640,  Gloucester,  CheBter,  Potethotongb, 

id  Oxford  in  1641,  Bristol  in  1642.    The 

e  of  Westminster  did  not  long  continae. 


IS  translated  to  Norwich 
in  1560,  and  the  see  was  dissolved.  In 
1642  the  ancient  see  of  Sodor  and  Man,  which 
was  founded  bj  Pope  Gregory  IV.,  was 
annexed  to  the  piorince  of  York  ;  bat  a*  the 
illaiid  of  Uan  did  not  come  into  the  possession 
of  tbe  crown  till  1836,  its  bishop  was  never  a 
peer  of  Parlinment.  No  further  creations  were 
■ade  till  the  increase  of  population  in  tlie 
(Assent  ontmy  led  to  the  formation  ot  the 
na  of  Bipoii  in  1836,  am 


1S47.  In  1836  the  sees  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  were  united.  An  attempt  to  unite  St. 
Asaph  and  Bangor  proved  abortive.  Within 
the  last  few  years  new  sees  liave  been  created 
by  voluntary  effort,  accordinf;  to  the  provision 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  seee  of  Truro 
and  St.  Albans  were  founded  in  1877,  that  of 
Liverpool  in  1880,  that  of  Newcastle  in  1S82, 
and  that  of  Southwell  in  1863. 

Warton.    An^Ua    Sacra,'     La    Have-    FomH 
KetltMia  Anglieana.  "■ 


[M.  C] 
BialiopTiG,  The.    a  special  title  given  to 
ha    putrimonv    of   St.  Cuthbert,  ■  ' 
uledby  the  Bishops  of  Durham. 


Cuthbert,  which  was 
On  Cuth- 
_  Bishop  of  Iiindisfame 
in  683,  Egfrith,  the  Northumbrian  king,  made 
him  large  grunts  of  land  round  Lindistame, 
as  well  as  the  vill  of  Craik  near  York,  and 
the  town  of  Carlisle.  In  883  the  monks 
of  LindiefamB  were  fleeing  with  the  bodv 
of  their  patron  saint  before  the  Dao^^ 
ini'aders.  The  Danish  king  was  dead, 
and  his  host  vas  without  a  laulor.  St.  Cuth- 
bert appeared  in  a  vision  to  Abbot  Eadrod, 
and  bade  him  tell  the  Danes  to  take  as  their 
king  a  young  captive  who  was  a  slave.  The 
Danoa  obeyed  the  admonition,  and  their  new 
king  Guthred,  aided  by  the  adrice  ot  Alfred 
the  Great,  showed  his  gratitude  by  conferring; 
on  St.  Cuthbert  the  land  between  the  T)-ne 
and  the  Tees.  Over  this  new  grant,  and  the 
old  lands  of  the  church  of  Lindistame,  the 
bishop  was  ^ven  the  rights  and  dignities  ot 
the  king.  Bishop  Cutheard  (900-916)  pur- 
chased Uie  ancient  parish  of  Bedlington  north 
of  the  Tyne,  with  on  area  of  thirty  square 
miles,  and  received  a  grant  of  similar  juris- 
diction over  it.  It  is  probable  that  WiUiam 
the  Conqueror,  finding  this  state  ot  things, 
considered  it  desirable  to  leave  it  unchanged, 
and  recognised  the  lands  of  the  church  of 
Durham  as  a  county  paMjne.  [Palatikx 
CouNTiKS.]  The -BifA^rifwas  not  co-extensive 
with  the  (liDHM  of  Durbdtn!  .It  conosted  of 
the  modem  county  of  DuVham,  and  the  dis- 
tricts blown  as  Bedlingtonahtre,  Islandshire, 
and  Norhamshire.  Within. -this  the  bishop 
bald  his  own  courts  and  appdinted  his  own 
officers;  writa  ran  in  his-name,  and  ha  had 
his  own  mint.  The  '  men  of  the  bishopric 
were  similarly  privileged,  and  went  by  the 
name  of  Hahicerefolt,  men  for  the  delence  of 
St.  Cuthbert  and  his  patrimony.  This  ex- 
ceptional position  oontinued  till  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  recommeiLded  its 
abolition  in  1833,  and  with  the  death  of 
Bishop  van  Mildert,  in  1836,  the  bishopric 

Biirtss*,Hi>t«YVI>>«'kas>i  Baina.  Htdar«</ 
Soiih  DurUn.  Bjma(ma  Hoouhi,  SIAnia 
Sictimlii  Dmiiiimiwii,  in  TwraiiaD,  Dtctm  Sent- 
t™-  [M.  C] 

BiollOM,  Tbi  SsvKif,  is  the  sppdla- 
tiou  usoAy  given  to  the  pmlatM  who 
were  triedior  their  IT--' ■-  ^      -■■■■- 
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Declaration  of  iDdulgence  (q.T.).  On  Apiil 
26II1,  ISSS.the  king  issued  biBseoondDadua- 
tion  of  IndulgeDce,  mid  oa  May  4Ui  an  Order 
m  CeuDcil  anjomed  that  it  should  be  reul  in 
all  cliarche*  on  two  aaocoaaiTe  Simdayn,  the 
ioAops  being  reqnired  to  distribute  copies  of 
it  in  their  dioceseB.  The  Frimate  Siuicraft 
and  aix  bishops  (Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
White  ot  Pet«-borough,  Lloyd  of  Bt.  Asaph, 
Trelawa;  of  Bristol,  Lake  of  ChicheBter,  uid 
Turner  ot  Ely]  drew  up  and  presented  a 
petition,  declaring  the  loyalty  of  the  Church, 
ont  begging  to  be  excused  from  reading  in 
Divine  service  an  illegal  dedsration,  since 
Parliament  bad  declared  that  the  sovaceign 
had  no  power  to  dispense  wiUi  statutes. 
"This  is  the  standard  of  rebellion,"  James 
said  as  he  read  it ;  and,  when  only  four 
ohnrches  in  London  obeyed  the  order,  be 
determined  to  take  his  revenge  by  trying  the 
bishops  for  publishing  a  seditious  libeL  The 
bishops,  after  having  at  the  king's  command 
acknowledged  their  writing,  were  comuutted 
to  the  Tower,  where  they  wore  visited  by 
many  Whig  peers  and  a  deputation  of  Non- 
conformist sympathisera.  When  the  trial 
came  on,  the  handwriting  was  proved  by  the 
avidence  of  the  clerk,  who  had  haaid  the 
bishops'  confession ;  and  Sunderland,  whom 
they  had  begged  to  present  it,  proved  the 
publishing.  Among  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  was  Some™,  afterwards  Chancellor, 
whose  speech  on  this  occasion  created  his 
reputation.  After  some  boun'  disputing,  the 
king's  brewer,  who  was  on  the  jury,  was 
pecauaded  to  risk  the  loss  of  royal  patronage, 
and  a  verdict  of  Ifol  Guilty  was  returned 
(June  30th).  The  scUon  of  the  ting  in  this 
matter  lost  him  the  active  support  of  the 
Chorch,  and  disposed  it  to  at  least  acquiesce 
in  the  measures  of  William  of  Orunge. 

HwAnlST,  Kilt.,  ch.  Till. :  Buke  IJIU.  i^Bia., 
bk.  ivii.ch.  vii. 

BlMk  Act,  Thi  (1T22),  waa  the  name 
given  to  an  Act  passed  to  check  the  out- 
rages committed  by  persons  with  their  faces 
blackened  or  otherwise  disguised,  who  ap- 
peared in  Epping  Forest,  near  Waltham,  and 
oeitroyod  the  deer.  The  penalty  ot  death 
ws«  imposed  on  all  such  trajsgroeaiona  of  the 
taw.  The  Act  was  made  pei^ual  in  17S8, 
bat  was  repealed  in  1S27. 


Bl&ok 


[Assizs.] 


Blackburn  Slots,  Thb  (ISZe),  were  a 
demonatrution  by  the  weavers  of  I^ncasliire 
against  the  use  of  machinery.  In  April  a 
large  number  of  persons  nsaomblod  at  Hen- 
fleld  and  proceeded  to  Aocrington,  where  they 
demolished  the  mBchincry  in  sevpial  mills. 
The  mob  then  proceeded  ta  Blackburn,  and, 
though  a  party  nf  dragoons  arrived  there  as 
•oon  as  the  rioters,  thev  could  not  pravent 
them  from  hrenliini;  into  the  factory  ot 
HcBsct.  Bannister,  Ecclea  and  Co.    A  coUidon 


destroyed,  and  much  damage  done  a 
through  the  town ;  and  the  excitement  bo- 
came  HO  dangeroua  that  the  dragoons  wen 
ordered  to  clear  the  streets.  The  following 
day  a  great  deal  ot  destruction  was  completed, 
and  another  oollision  occurred  between  tha 
rioters  and  the  military,  in  which  the  former 
were  finally  routed  by  a  discharge  of  muskeg, 
nine  personsbeing  killed  and  several  wounded. 
8imilkr  riots  broke  out  next  day  in  Man- 
chester. Tnxmi,  however,  quickly  poured 
into  the  disturbed  districts,  and  the  riotona 
assemblages  were  at  an  end. 

BlMOk  ]>«a.th,  Tn.  This  name  Laa 
been  given  to  an  epidemic  dinnnnn  of  fearful 
deatructiveness  which  devastated  EngUnd, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  Europe, 
in  1348—9,  and,  hurst  forth  anew  in  1361—2, 
and  again  in  1369.  In  contemporary  and 
later  ht^mturs  it  ia  usually  called '  t^ 
"  Pestilence,"  or  the  "  Great  Peatilsnce," 
nnder  the  fonoar  of  which  expreesions  it  is 
mentioned  by  both  Chaucer  and  I^ngland. 
It  ia  regarded  as  having  been  merely  an 
aggravaied  outburst  of  the  ordinary  plogiK^ 
wmcb   had   beeri    smouldering   among    the 

Bpulation  since  1312,  and  was  siiddeidy 
idled  into  fatal  activity  by  the  working 
ot  special  causes,  due  to  natural  pheno- 
mena of  Tare  concurrenca  and  exosptional 
power.  The  forcea  of  nature,  ws  are 
told,  had  been  let  loose ;  ittt  several  yean 
mighty  earthquakes,  furious  tomadoa  of 
wind  and  rain,  violent  floods,  clouds  ot 
locusts  darkening  the  air  or  poisornng  it  with 
their  corruptiog  bodies,  and  other  abnormal' 
manifestations  of  elemental  strife,  had  been, 
from  China  to  Europe,  destroying  men  and 
thtiir  works,  blighting  vegetation,  turuing 
fruitful  lands  into  noxious  swam  pa,  and 
polluting  the  atmosphere.  Whether  tbeaa 
disturbancee  of  nature  were  answerable  for 
the  visitation  may  be  questioned;  but  there 
is  ahnndance  of  evidence  to  prove  their 
actual  occurrence,  and  the  ablest  scientiflo 
writer  on  the  subject — Hecker — has  no  doubt 
of  the  conriection  between  the  adulteration  of 
tbe  air  that  followed  Ihem  and  the  virulence 
of  the  peetilence.  "  This  disease,"  he  says, 
"was  a  consequence  of  violent  oommotions 
in  the  earth's  organism — if  any  disease  of 
ooemical  origin  can  be  so  considered."  It 
would  ba  safe  at  least  to  Suspect  that  the 
lingering  traces  of  the  epidemic  of  1342,  and 
the  general  physical  demoiaHsation  prodoced 
by  the  disturbance  of  tbe  conditions  of 
life,  left  men's  bodies  nn  easier  prey  te  the 
malignant  agencj-.  The  quickening  power, 
however,  came  from  the  East.  Ctmied  by 
commerce  across  tie  Black  Sea  from  Weelem 
Alia  to  Constantinople,  the  disease  spread 
widely  and  awiftly  from  that  centre,  and 
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Mrl;  in  IMT  fell  upon  Sioily,  MarseillM, 
■od  ■sv&thI  towns  on  the  ooast  of  Italy. 
After  B  brief  pause  at  theaa  placea,  it  broke 
out  with  luuparing  fnrr  at  Avignon  in 
JtatoKTf,  1318  ;  udranced  thence  U>  Southern 
France,  to  Spain,  to  Northern  Italy,  and 
larly  in  April  appeared  at  Florence,  where  it 
ovne  DDiier  the  obaervatiou  of  Boccaccio, 
who  luu  left  a  detailed  account  of  ita  action. 
Passing'  through  I'nince  and  nailing,  but 
not  aa  yet  nLVaglnr,  Germany,  it  made  ibi 
way  to  £ngliuid.  This  oouutry  it  entered  at 
HHne  point  in  Dorset,  where  it  uut  down 
iU  flnt  English  victims  in  August,  IMS. 
Thence  it  travelled — by  way  of  Devon  and 
ilomenet,  of  Bristol,  Qloncester,  and  Oxford 
— to  London,  but  so  slowly  that  winter  hud 
begun  befoi«  it  reached  the  (spital.  Soon  it 
eitibiaMd  the  wbnle  kingdom ;  no  spot,  how- 
ever isolated,  encaped  its  rage;  England 
became  a  mare  pest-house.  Its  diief  symp- 
toms in  this  country  ware  spitting,  in  some 
ouea  actual  vomiting,  of  blood,  the  hre&kiDg 
out  of  inflammatory  boils  in  parts,  or  over 
the  whole,  of  the  body,  and  tie  appearance 
of  those  dark  blotches  upon  the  akin  which 
suggested  its  most  startling  name.  Some  of 
its  victims  died  almost  on  the  first  attack, 
some  in  twelve  hours,  some  in  two  days, 
almost  all  within  the  first  three.  Before  it 
medical  skill  wm  powerless ;  few  recovered, 
until,  as  tlie  plague  drew  towards  its  close, 
men  bethought  them  of  openlug  the  bard, 
dry  boils  —  a  treatment  that  relieved  the 
system  of  the  venom  and  laved  roany  lives. 
Contagion  bore  it  everywhere;  tbe  ^thee, 
the  breath,  everything  the  patient  tonched, 
the  very  air  tiiat  snminnded  him,  were 
poisoned  with  it;  even  ft  glance  of  his  eye, 
men  fancied,  might  strilie  down  the  onlooker. 
Its  career  in  England  on  this  Tisitation  laated 
fOr  about  a  year ;  but  its  dtstructive  eneigy 
woold  seem  to  have  been  st  its  height 
between  Hay,  1349,  and  the  following- 
Mii-liajl»if  the  summer  heats  doubtlen 
stimulating  its  fury.  The  havoc  it  made  in 
tbe  population  far  exceeded  that  made  by 
any  nmilar  acaaxge  recorded  jn  history ;  the 
eiagge«Miona  of  a  contempotary  annalist, 
gross  aa  they  are,  help  os  to  realise  its 
extent.  "  Towns,  once  dose  packed  with 
men,  were  stripped  of  their  inhabitanta  ;  and 
to  BO  pemicions  a  power  did  the  plague  rise 
that  the  living  were  scsrce  able  to  bury  the 
dead.  In  certain  religious  housea,  out  of 
twenty  innmtes  there  hardly  surrived  two. 
By  several  it  was  reckoned  that  barely  a 
teath  part  of  the  population  bad  been  left 
alive."  It  is  stated  that  it  slew  100,000 
hnmtn  beings  in  London— £0,000  of  whom 
we>e  buried  in  a  plot  of  ground  which  Bir 
Walter  Manny  hsid  bought  for  the  pnipose, 


scrupulously  careful  living  writer  has  found 
evidenoe  which  satisfies  Itim  that  at  least 
half  the  population  died  by  thia  outbreak, 
whilst  another,  of  equal  industry,  admits 
that  the  full  sum  of  the  victims  caunnt  have 
been  leas  than  a  third.  And  the  leaning  of 
historians  is  generally  towards  the  higher 
reckoning,  by  which  the  actual  carnage 
would  amount,  at  highest,  to  2,500,000,  at 
lowest,  to  1,600,000,  far  the  siitinuiteB  of  the 
population  at  the  time  nmge  from  3,000,000 
to  fi,0OO,000.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  mor- 
tality was  greatest  among  the  clergy  and  the 
hnmbler  classes;  yet  the  contugion  reached 
even  the  highest.  A  newly-elected  Primat^ 
Brodwardine,  and  Edward  Ill's,  daughter, 
Joan,  caught  it  and  perished.  For  a  time  its 
Tooareta  seemed  arrested  by  the  Scottiidi 
boroer,  and  "  the  foul  death  of  the  English  " 
is  said  to  have  been  a  Aivourito  oath  with  the 
Boots,  who  felt  a  malicious  pleasure  in  their 
enemiee'  miafortunea ;  but  tbe  scoffers  soon 
involved  themaelvea  in  the  same  disasters  by 
making  a  foolish  raid  into  England,  and  the 
work  of  death  went  forward  in  Scotland  also. 
The  disease  passed  over  to  Ireland,  where,  if 
report  can  be  trusted,  it  discriminated  between 
the  intruding  English  and  the  natives;  the 
farmer  were  taken  and  the  latter  left.  Its 
immediate  effects  on  society  were  of  the  kind 
usual  in  such  frightful  calamilifs.  Humanity 
showed  itself  at  its  worst  and  its  best :  there 
was  much  reckless  profligacy  and  revolting 
selfishness,  but  not  a  few  examples  of  sell- 
sacriSdng  devotion.  The  terror-stricken 
mehed  to  religion  tor  oomfort  and  help ; 
many  gave  up  lands  and  goods,  and  Bought  a 
haven  in  monasteries ;  an  earlier  and  fierce 
bnaticism — that  of  the  FUgellanls — was  re- 
organised, and  fascinated  or  horrified  men  by 
ils  ghastly  ritual.  The  permanent  impreasion 
that  the  Black  Death  mads  on  the  human 
memory  is  shown  in  levernl  ways — in  this 
conspicuously,  that  it  was  set  up  as  a  fixed 
mark  to  reckon  time  from ;  it  was  long  a 
piacticu  to  date  charters  and  legal  iostm- 
menls  from  it.  Far  mora  importaiit  were 
its  eoonomiu  and  remoter  historical  con- 
sequences. The  great  social  movement  of 
Uie  fourteenth  centurj'  gained  by  it  an  im- 
petus, if  not  an  originating  force,  and  found 
in  it  the  most  favouraMe  conditions  of 
sn(£ese;  it  ted,  by  regular  stages,  to  the 
rising  of  the  commons  under  Wat  Tyler ; 
and  Hie  whole  system  of  farming  was  revolu- 
tionised by  it.  '  It  has  even  been  sunnised 
that  Sngland  owes  to  it  the  picturesque 
hedge-rows  that  divide  her  fields.  It  is 
certain  that  the  wa^^s  of  labour  at  once 
more  than  doubled  through  the  ecarcity  of 
lalxJurecs ;  that  proclanuitions  were  issued 
and  statutes  were  passed  fixing  the  price  of 
labour  at  ita  former  rate,  and  impoung 
penaltjaa  on  all  who  demanded  or  gave  more ; 
that,  these  proving  ineSsctive,  others,  and 
again  othen^  ware  passed  with  the  eame  aim 
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and  n  like  remit;  Umt  ill  feeling  aruM  be- 
tween those  who  lived  ij/  and  thou  who  lived 
on  cianual  l&bour,  which  at  last  drove  the 
worloDg  claawe  into  reb^oa.  And  the 
difficulty  of  getliii^  their  ItmdB  tilled  l^  the 
old  meuiod  of  viUein  aerncea  and  lured 
labour  forced  the  loi-ds  and  religioui  hou»efl 
to  break  up  their  eatates,  hitherto  managed 
far  them  by  bailiffs,  into  farms,  which  they 
let  on  leaaefl  to  the  actual  tilleis  of  the  BDil. 
But  thil  was  the  issue  ot  a  long  and  oompii- 
cated  process,  the  details  of  which  are  too 
abundant  to  be  given  here.  The  viaitationB 
of  i361— 2  and  1369  were  also  fonuidabls  in 
the  extent  of  their  ravages,  yet  mild  as  com- 
pared with  their  terrible  predecessor.  They 
may  he  regarded  as  stages  in  the  gradual 
settling  down  of  the  "  great  mortality  "  into 
the  endemic  state  that   it   remained  in  for 


Becker  Bpul«niuo/IJ<i  Kiddlt  AgH:J.  B.  T. 
Bo^an,  uiicorir  of  Agricuit^n  and  Pricm  in 
Bnttand,  Tol.L;  Longnum,  Uft t>f SiKord III. ; 
FniwB  in  vol.  ii.   and  toL  lil  of  FortmigkUf 


Black  Dog  of  Azden,  Tux,  was  the 
nickname  appiiad  by  Piers  Qaveatoa  to  Guy, 
Earl  of  Warwick.  ■'  Does  he  caU  me  dog  V " 
said  Warwick.    "  Let  him  beware  lest  1  bite 

WalMsRlum,  flirt.  ^HfUo.  (Rolls  eerka),  nO. 


panic  was  at  its  height. 

BlMsk  Holfl  of  Calcutta,  Thi  [June 
ao,  17i58).  Snmj-ud-Dowlah,  the  Nawab  of 
Bengal,  a  young  man,  cruel,  offemiDate,  and 
debauched,  who  succeeded  Aliverdi  Khan 
eariy  in  1766,  was  greatly  enraged  with  the 
English  at  Calcutta  for  concetiling  a  fugitive 
(rom  him.  He  marched  down  on  Caloutta  on 
Jane  IS  on  the  pretence  that  the  English  had 
erected  sDme  new  fortifications  without  con- 
sulting him.  The  town  was  jU-prepared  to 
resist  an  assault,  and  was  moreover  weakened 
by  the  disgraceful  desertion  of  Mr.  Drake, 
the  governor,  with  the  military  comman- 
dant, who  slipped  off  unpereeived,  and 
ruwed  down  to  the  ships.  Mr,  Holwell  was 
thereupon  placed  in  command  by  common 
consent,  and  the  fort  was  gallantly  held  for 
forty-eight  hours,  when  it  became  neceasary 
to  surrender.  The  Nawab  gave  Mr.  Holwell 
every  assurance  of  protection,  and  retired 
about  dusk  to  his  encampment.  In  spite  of 
this  the  prisoners,  146  in  number,  were 
thrust  into  n  narrow  chamber,  some  twenty 
feet  square,  which  had  been  used  as  the 
prison  of  the  garrison,  and,  however  suited  for 
the  confinement  of  a  tew  turbulent  soldieni, 
meant  simply  death  to  the  crowd  thrust  into 
it  at  the  sword's  point  in  one  of  the  hottest 
niglil*  of  the  most  sultry  aesson  of  the  j'eac. 


The  agonies  endured  during  this  tsrriUe 
night  were  horrible  beyond  expression.  The 
night  was  intensely  hot,  and  as  the  torments 
of  thirst  and  suffocation  came  upon  them, 
the  prisoners  struggled  with  one  another  for 
a  mouthful  of  fre^  air  at  the  windows.  They 
insulted  the  guards  to  induce  them  to  fire  on 
them.  The  majority  died  in  raving  madness; 
and  the  few  who  survived  owed  their  lives  to 
the  freer  ventilation  obtained  by  standing  on 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  or  dj'ing  cumpaniona. 
Twenty-three  ghastly  survivors  alone  wore 
dragged  out  the  neit  morning,  Mr,  Holwell 
was  so  broken  that  he  had  to  be  carried  before 
the  Nawab,  who  manifested  no  compunction 
at  the  reAulte  of  his  infamous  cruelty. 

J.  Z.  Holwell'g  Omwiu  ITumtin,  fee.,  ITSSi 
Hin,  Hut.  ^  India.  idL  M.,  atmp.  Hi.  ,  ud  the 
stiUdng  saconnt  in  Haai^sj'i  Samj  ob  Lord 
CUve, 

Black  Kail  was  the  compulaery  pay- 
ment exacted  by  the  border  chieftains  from 
the  dwellers  in  Uie  mora  civilised  districts  on 
the  English  Bj3a  in  return  for  the  protection 
of  their  cattle  and  goods.  The  levy  of  black 
mail  was  made  a  felony  by  43  Eliz.,  c  13 
(1601).  The  name  was  also  given  to  the  pay. 
ment  made  to  the  chieb  of  some  of  the  High- 
land clans  by  those  who  lived  in  their 
neighbourhood  in  return  for  the  immunity  of 
their  cattle  from  capture.  It  did  not  entirely 
oeMe  till  174S. 

BlMik  Moontain  Tar,  Tk>  (1868). 
The  Husaunzya  tribe  of  Afghans,  inhabiting 
the  Agror  Valley  in  the  Black  Mountain 
range,  broke  out  into  hostilities  and  attuiked 
a  police  station.  As  they  showed  no  dis- 
poaition  to  submit,  General  Wylda  was  sent 
against  them,  Sept.  SOth,  and  after  various 
operations,  which  lasted  till  the  7th  ot  Nov., 
reduced  the  insurgents,  who  submitted,  and 
the  force  was  withdntwn  on  the  1 0th. 
[Lawbshce,  Lu&d.] 

Blaok  Frinoe.    [Edwass,  Tub  Buck 

Black    8oa   Conftrsneo,    Tni.    In 

1871,  in  consequence  of  a  declaration  by 
Russia  that  she  would  no  longer  be  bound  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1S6B  with  regard  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  a  Oonference 
of  the  Powers  was  invited  to  meet  at  Loudon 
to  settle  the  questions.  In  assuming  a  right 
to  abolish  her  own  treaty  engagements,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Russia  counted  upon 
some  general  understanding  she  had  arrived  at 
with  Prussia,  to  the  effect  tjiut  the  latter  power 
would  assist  her  in  effecting  her  wishes.  Some 
delay  arose  in  the  assembling  of  the  Con. 
ference  owing  to  the  anomalous  position  ot 
f^nce,  but  on  Dec.  IStb,  Lord  Granville 
received  a  formal  intimation  that  a  French 
plenipotentiary  would  present  himself  at  the 
Conference,  The  emergency  at  Paris,  hi 
ever,  prevented  this,  and  UM'T 
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of  the  other  powers  [nroceeded  to  deliberate 
wiUiout  France  i  but  the  Duke  de  BroglLe,  the 
FreDcb.  pleaiputeutury,  erentiully  appairod 
on  Uarck  13th.  As  the  result  A  the  Con- 
leieDce  the  Treaty  of  London  was  concluded. 
lit  prorisioiis  were  that  articles  XJ.,  XUI., 
and  XIV.  of  the  Treaty  of  Pans,  IS66,  are 
nbrosated;  that  the  principle  of  Uoaiug  the 
Dai^nellee  and  Baaphorue  is  mainUuaed 
with  power  to  the  Sulttui  to  open  the  said 
•traits  to  the  fleets  of  friendly  and  allied 
puvere,  in  the  event  that  the  execution  of 
the  stapolatiooj  at  the  Treaty  of  Paiis  should 
mioiie  it;  that  the  coounission  for  managing 
the  navigstion  of  the  Danube  should  be  con- 
tinued in  its  preeeut  form  for  a  further  period 
of  twelve  yeara.  The  iwult  of  this  treaty 
was  to  open  the  Block  Sea  io  Russian  ships  of 
war,  and  to  allow  the  Sultan  to  open  the 
Dardanellea  to  foreign  ships  of  vat  if  the 
defttice  of  bis  throne  reqair«d  it. 

BlM)k  Wktoll,  Tub,  was  the  name  origin- 


government  with  the  duty  of  beeping  order 
in  the  Highlands.  The;  were  embodied  as  a 
r^ment  of  the  reguW  army  (the  43rd, 
afterwards  the  12nd)  in  1740.  Thrro  years 
afterwards  they  were  removod  to  London. 
In  Hay,  1743,  the  greater  part  of  the  regi- 
ment  mutinied,  and  set  out  northwards. 
They  were  pursued,  surrounded,  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Throe  rmgleaders  were 
put  to  death,  and  the  reuiainder  of  the 
legimont  sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  to 
FlandcM.  As  a  regiment  of  the  regular  army 
the  Black  Watch  has  since  borne  a  distin- 
gnished  part  in  nearly  all  l~ 
England  has  been  enf^ged. 

BlaoUwfttIt,  Thb  Battls  op  (June  22, 
14B7),  was  fought  between  the  troops  of 
HeniT  Til.  and  the  Comiah  rebels.  The 
rebels  had  taken  Dp  a  strong  position  on  a 
hill  at  Blackheath,  within  sight  of  London. 
The  king  had  recalled  the  troops  destined  for 
■ervioe  against  Scotland,  and  had  collected 
ti^ether  at  Loudon  a  large  anny  composed  of 
all  the  fighting  man  in  the  neighbouring 
counties.  He  stationed  one  portion  of  his  army 
(under  his  personal  command)  in  St.  Qeorge's 
I'ielda.  A  second  detachment,  under  the 
oommand  of  the  Earls  of  Oxford  and  ISufolk, 
was  oidraed  to  make  a  circuitonB  march  rounii 
the  hill  occupied  by  the  rebels,  and  take  up 
as  strong  a  position  as  possible  in  their  roar. 
The  reroainder  of  his  foriMi,  under  Lord  Dau- 
beny,  he  sent  forward  to  attack  the  rebels 
in  front.  The  Comishmen  fought  bravely; 
bat  ill-armed,  ill-led,  without  faoiae  or 
artilleiy,  the7  were  unable  to  offer  any 
long  [«nBtance  to  the  disciplined,  well- 
equipped  troops  Vho  attacked  them  in  fnmt 
and  rear  simultaneously.  Two  thouwnd 
of  their  number  were  slaio,  and  the 
iii—iiHlai    Mntatdcved.      Among  the  Urge 


number  of  prisoneis  were  the  rebel  leader* 
Lord  Audley,  Michael  Joseph,  and  Thomas 
Flammodt,  who  were  put  to  death. 

BlaoklOW  Hill,  an  eminence  between 
Warwick  and  Coventry,  was  the  scene  of  the 
execution  of  Piei?  Gaveston  by  the  revolted 
barons  uiuler  the  EaiU  of  Lancaster  and 
Warwick  in  1312. 

Blaokatoaa,  Sm  Willuk  [«.  1723,  d. 
1780),  was  the  piMtbumous  son  of  a  Cheapside 
silk-mercer,  and  was  educated  at  the  Chutcr- 
houae  and  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He 
obtained  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls,  and  was 
called  to  thebarby  tbeMiddleTempIein  1746. 
Hi»  practice  was  never  large,  and  after  a 
few  years  he  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to 
oollegial«  matters.  As  bursiT  of  All  Souls 
he  showed  administrative  skill  and  seal  for 
reform ;  and  the  bmlding  of  the  Codrington 
Libmry  was  mainly  due  to  his  exertions. 
In  1767  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at 
Queen's  College,  whore  his  architectural  acti- 
vitiea  again  displayed  themselves.  A  year 
lal«»  he  was  elw;ted  to  the  newly  founded 
Vinerion  Frofessonhip  of  Ijbw,  and  deUvered 
from  that  chair  the  Icctores  vhich  were  sub- 
sequently (1766)  embodied  in  the  "  Commen- 
toiies."  The  fame  of  his  lectores  caused  him 
to  retnm  to  a  more  active  professional  life. 
In  1761  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  'Svti 
Inn  H"!!,  a  post  which  he  held  fur  five  years 
in  the  vain  hope  of  establishing  at  Oxford  a 
collie  for  le^  education.  He  also  duriDg 
this  period  Sat  in  Parliauient  for  Hendon  and 
Westbury.  From  1770  until  his  death  he 
was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
As  a  writer  upon  law  his  faults  ate  mainly 
thoee  of  his  age — an  unscientific  arrangement 
anu  a  loose  terminology.  Bentbam  has  exposed 
these  faults  with  great  vehemence,  but  at  the 
•ame  time  does  full  justice  to  Blackstonc'a 
merits  as  an  eipouncler.  "  He  it  is,"  he  says, 
"  who,  first  of  all  institutiooal  writen,  has 
taught  jurisprudeace  to  apeak  the  language 
of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman."  This 
sentence  accurately  represents  Blackslone's 
claim  to  be  remembered,  and  will  explain 
why  laymen  regonl  his  work  with  reverence 
and  lawyers  wiOi  indifference. 

BeiidH  the  CaKmrnlar'n  m  tki  Low  0/ 
finylawi  of  which  ntUDBTOUB  editions  hSTS 
appearad,  Blaok«tou«  wrcta  seTon]  bacts  od 
qnenioiu  ot  oonHtitatloiuil  Uw.  that  on  (be 
Middlani  Eleatlim,  mid  on  tba  Eitent  of 
tha  Powoi  of  Parliament,  being  the  two 
beat  knaiRu  The  Ciniiiunliirin  hsis  bean  n- 
■milled  wttb  doDbtfnl  advaDtsM  by  B.  H.  Kerr 
and  Mr.  8«Jmit  SupluB.  1.  U/t  hj  J.  C. 
Chtharow  is  pielaoed  to  Blaokatoue's  RtforU 
(tolio,  1781).  A  biognvhi  and  list  of  worka 
published,  and  hi  mannsorfpt,  bja  *' QentlsmaD 
of  Linealn')  Ina"  (Dr.  DooglasBX  ■ppaarsd  In 
1783.  Saa  also  Montane  BnriDHi,  itrirthiuo/ 
.^11  Sonlf,  aad  JimliurX<tt<r  aviii. 

[B.  H.  W.] 
Blaekirktor,  Thb  B.iTTLi  0F(lS98],waa 
fought  near  the  fort  of  that  name  m  Tyrone. 
Hogh  O'Kail,  called  the  "  arch  rebel,''  here 
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BagnaJl,  who 
the  tort.  O'Neil  killed  the  Euglish  leedar 
with  hk  own  h&ndi.  One  thouaaiid  flye  hun- 
dred or  the  English  fell,  and  all  IhaJr  storea 
and  ammunition  were  captured  by  the  Iriqh, 
as  well  a»  the  fort  itBoll  Tho  foroeB  engaged 
on  each  side  ajnannted  to  something  like 
6.000  men.  This  victory  led  at  the  tims  to 
an  abaost  general  revolt  of  the  nativee. 
8«diU|i  Paptn  ;  rnmde,  Hii*.  0/  fng. 

Bladambwy,  Tub  Battle  of  (Aug.  21, 
1814),  fooght  during  the  American  War,  took 
it*  name  from  a  small  village  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  aastem  branch  of  the  Fotomao.  This 
position  commanded  the  only  bridge  over  the 
river;  and  here  ths  American  general,  Winder, 
prepared  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  British, 
ondat  General  Buss,  upon  Washington.  To 
effect  their  object  it  was  necBBBSiy  tor  the 
British  to  cam'  the  bridge  sad  the  command' 
ing  position  of  the  Americans.  Soss  acoord- 
ingly  formed  his  farces  into  two  columns,  one 
■ndai  Thornton,  the  other  oommanded  by 
Brooke.  The  attack  was  entrusted  to  the 
former ;  and  so  fierce  an  onslauffht  did  his 
column  make  upon  tiie  defenders  of  the  bridge 
that  it  was  earned  immediately,  together  with 
a  fortified  house  at  the  farther  end.  On  the 
other  side  of  tho  river,  Thornton's  column 
was  joined  b;  Brooke's  men,  and  a  genetnl 
Sittack  was  made  upon  the  American  position. 
One  impetuous  charge  carried  it,  and  the 
whole  American  army  broke  in  confuuon, 
and,  Qying  through  Washington,  never  stopped 
till  they  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the 
heights  of  Qoorgetown.  After  a  short  rest, 
the  British  advanced,  and  on  the  same  evening 
entered  Washington  without  encountering 
any  further  opposition. 

Blaka,  Bombt  (i.  1G97,  if.  1SS7),  was  bom 
at  Bridgewater  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  as  member  for 
Bridgewater.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  raised  a  regiment,  took  part  in  the 
defence  of  Bristol,  and  succes^ully  held 
Taunton  agiainsC  the  Boyaliats.  In  1649 
Colonel  Blake  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  navy,  and  shortly  aftorwsids 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  He  was 
eminently  snccessfal  as  a  naval  commander. 
He  drove  Prince  Hupert  from  the  British 
SOBS,  and  compelled  lum  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Tsgus,  and,  in  January,  1661,  deatroyed 
almost  the  entire  Boyalist  fleet  in  Malagii 
Harboar.  I«ter  in  the  year  he  recovered  the 
Channel  Islands  from  the  Boyalists,  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State.  In 
May,  1662,  he  fought  a  sharp  but  indecisive 
aution  with  the  Dutoh  in  the  Straits  of  Dover; 
and  on  Septeniber  18  defeated  them  in  tho 
Downs.  In  November  he  fought  a  terrible 
engagement  against  the  Dub^  onder  Van 
Tromp,  whose  forces  were  grestly  superior. 
The  English  wem  defeated  and  compelled  to 


take  refuge  in  the  Thames.  Blake  was  present 
in  the  bloody  and  obstinate  engagements  in 
February  and  June,  1653,  but,  owing  to  ill- 
health,  took  no  part  in  the  great  English 
victory  of  July  29,  in  which  Van  Tromp  was 
killeiL  When  war  broke  oat  between  England 
and  Hpain  in  1666,  Blake  was  appointed  to 
oomoiand  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  April  he  performed  the  daring 
feat  of  sailing  into  the  harbour  of  TeneriSe 
in  spite  of  the  Are  from  the  forts,  and  cap- 
tured a  large  fleet  of  galleons  which  lay  at 
anchor  there.  He  died  the  year  following, 
just  as  he  was  entering  Plymouth  Bound. 
He  was  buried  in  WestminstBr  Abbey,  but 
after  the  Keatoration  his  remains  were  disin- 
terred and  hung  at  Tyburn.  Clarendon 
speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  his  ability  as  a 
naval  commander.  "He  was  the  first  man 
that  declined  the  old  track,  and  made  it 
manifest  that  the  science  might  be  attained 
in  less  time  than  was  imagined  ;  and  despised 
those  rules  which  had  bi«n  long  in  practice, 
to  keep  bis  ship  and  bis  men  out  of  danger, 
which  had  been  held  in  former  times  a  point 
of  great  ability  and  circumspection ;  as  ii  the 
principal  art  requisite  in  the  captain  of  a 
ship  hod  been  to  be  sure  to  come  safe  home 
again." 

ClutvidoD,  Biit.  af  Hit  RAMim ;  WMtalooke, 
ir*ini>rialt ;  liuiiot.  CronuiofU;  Hopworth  Dison, 
IMfrt  Slab ;  .4  Jnind  01x1  anHrulat  Sra. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

BlsndlS,    Daitohtsb    or    Hinbt    IV. 

(i.  I392,tl.  1409),  was  married  in  1403  toLouis 
of  Bavaria,  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Bupert. 

Blanolie   of  Ttancwtw.      [Lahc^s- 

Km 

Crouchback  (second  n  .  .- 

mother  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster  (executed 
after  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge,  1320), 
was  the  daughter  of  Bobert  of  Artois,  brother 
of  St  Louis,  and  the  widow  of  Henry,  King 
of  Navarre. 

Bland,  Josh  (July,  1666),  the  rector  of 
Adisham  in  Kent,  was  one  of  the  martyrs  of 
the  Protestant  persecution  of  Mary's  reign. 
Being  convicted  of  heresy  by  a  commission 
composed  of  Thornton,  Bishop  of  Dover, 
Collins,  the  deputy  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and 
Nicholas  Harpafeld,  the  archdeacon,  he  was 
burnt  at  Canterbury. 

Blutd'k  Caaa  (168S).  John  Bland,  a 
cuirier  of  London,  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  using  slanderous 
language,  saying  that  the  currien  could  get  no 
justice  in  the  House,  and  that  the  shoeniakera 
were  unjuatly  favoured.  On  account  of  his 
poverty  he  was  dismissed  fapon  making  his 
submission  on  his  knees,  and  paying  twenty 
shilling*  to  the  Bergeant  This  is  an  impor- 
tant prMsdent  for  the  power  of  Ute  Boom 
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. Jtm.   The  name  given  to  a  body 

of  JUaccheeter  workmen  who  met  at  St. 
Peter's  ITield,  March  10,  1B17,  each  man 
curying  a  blanket  or  great  coat  with  him. 
It  waa  intended  to  join  the  Derby  Ttotan,  and 
march  on  Loadon ;  but  the  attempt  proved 
completely  abortive. 

Bl»phMitj.  Before  the  Befonn&tioi), 
offences  against  religion,  of  which  blasphemy 
waa  Qoe,  were  almost  exclnsively  dealt  with 
in  the  ecclenaatiral  courts  and  sevetal 
statutes,  passed  in  the  fifteenth  centur;,  gave 
the  biohops  power  to  deal  with  the  offence. 
These  powers  were  not  finally  dropped  till 
the  temporary  lupprsfiaioQ  of  the  eccloBidstical 
courts  in  1640,  and  their  revival  after  the 
Ttustoration  without  the  «-a.^eto  oath.  Inl677 
the  common  law  writ,  dt  haritiea  eombmtndo, 
was  aboiisbed  by  Parliament ;  but  the  judges 
henceforward  treated  blasphemy  as  an  offence 
at  common  law.  It  has  beeo  held  to  consiat 
of  denial  of  the  being  and  providenee  of  God, 
or  uttcnnz  contumelious  reproaches  against 
Jesus  Chnat  or  the  Holy  Ghoet,  or  denying 
the  trnth  of  Chiialianity.  According  to  the 
celebrated  judgment  of  X^rd  Hales  in  the  case 
of  £ix  V,  Taylar,  "  Christianity  being  g>rcel 
at  the  law  of  England,  to  reproach  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  to  speak  in  subversion  of  the 
law:"  hut  in  a  later  case  (1883)  it  has  been 


a  blasphemoun  Ubel  "  if  the  decencies  of  < 
troveray  are  observed."  Penalties  against 
hlatphemv  were  enacted  hv  0  and  1 1  Will,  ni., 
cap.  3a,  and  by  63  Geo.  ill.,  c.  160.  Jo  Scot- 
land a  statute  ol  1661  prescribed  the  penalty 
of  death  for  blasphemy,  which  waa  mitigated 
to  Bnes  and  impnsonment  by  6  Geo.  IV.,  and 
7  Will,  rv.,  and  1  Vict.,  o.  6. 

(^1t  J.  Staphsn,  Hut.  of  Uw  Cnniiial  Idle,  U. 
3B6,fc. 

Blanliaiin,  Trb  Battli  of  (Aug.  13, 
1701),  was  fought  during  the  third  campaign 
in  lie  War  of  the  BpMiish  Succession. 
Lonis  XIY.  had  detennined  to  menace 
Vienna,  hoping  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
Austrian  power,  and  at  the  same  time  to  mnke 
full  use  of  the  assistance  of  his  Bavarian  ally, 
Marlborough,  however,  perceived  hia  object 
and  effected  a  junction  with  Prince  Bu^ne, 
who  commanded  the  Imperial  forces  in  Wiir- 
tembei^.  They  were  hampered  by  their 
Golleasne,  Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  a  general  of 
the  old  formal  s^hooL  The  Schellenberg,  a 
hill  above  DonsnwOrth,  waa  stormed,  and 
the  BHvariana  driven  from  it.  Neit  day 
Hanhal  THllard  effected  a  jonction  with  the 
armies  of  Marshal  Marnn  and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria.     Marlborough  and  Eugene  got  rid 


9  )  Blo 

of  Louis  of  Baden  by  pursuading  htm  to  attack 
the  forlresB  of  Ingolstadt,  and  prepared  tor  a 
decisive  battle  near  Ulindtbeim  or  Blenheim. 
This  village  was  situated  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Danube,  near  the  place  where  it  IS 
joined  byalittle  brook,  theNebel.  Abouttwo 
miles  away,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  is 
a  range  of  low  wooded  hills.  The  small  stream 
of  the  Nebel  runs  from  these  hills.  The 
Nebel  divided  the  two  armies.  Marlborough 
commanded  the  left  of  the  allied  forces, 
Eugene  the  right.  Tallard  was  opposed  to 
Uarlborough,  the  Elector  ot  Bavaria  and 
Muisin  to  Eugene.  Tallaid  committed  the 
great  error  of  throwing  all  his  beiit  troops 
into  Blenheim,  thereby  weakening  the  centre. 
The  attack  of  Lord  C^tta  on  the  village  waa 
repulsed.  Marlborough,  Seeing  the  weakness 
of  the  I'ronch  cootre,  throw  his  cavalry  across 
the  Nebel,  end  after  a  terriUc  struggle  cut 
the  French  line  in  two.  Moanwhile,  on  the 
right,  Eugene  only  saved  the  battle  by  the 
steadiness  of  his  Prussian  infantry.  He 
had  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  ground.  Marlborough' i  cavalry  charge 
on  the  Frenth  centre  had  won  the  day.  1^ 
French  cavalry-  fled;  Tallard  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  French  troops  in  Blenheim 
were  BuiTounded,  and  surrendered  after  a 
gallant  resistance ;  bnt  the  forces  opposed 
to  Eugene  retreated  in  good  order.  The 
allies  are  computed  to  have  lost  11,000 
men  out  of  an  armv  of  52,000.  the  French 
altoj^thcr  4O,00U  out  of  60,000,  including 
14,000  prisoners.     The   broken  army  of  the 
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BUffli,  Caftain  Wn-LiAH,  well  known  in 
connect  on  'nith  the  mntiny  on  the  Botaity, 
in  April,  17S9,  which  was  cuuaod  hy  his 
tyrannical  conduct,  was  in  1S06  appointed 
Governor  of  New  South  Waleo,  but  his  ap- 
pointment waa  so  unpopular,  and  liis  conduct 
BO  harsh  and  despotic,  that  in  January,  1808, 
ho  woe  de|ios>  d  by  the  colonists,  and  the  other 
cii'il  aud  military  officers  of  the  colony,  and 
sent  back  to  England.     [PircAiuN  Isi-ako.] 

Blookkde.     [Nedtxalitv  ;  AaMED  Nni- 

TBALITY  ;  pAKia,  UkCLAKATIOM  OP.] 

Blookftda,  Teib  Amebicav.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  intemutianal  law  thiit  a  State  cannot 
blockade  its  own  ports.  When,  therefore,  the 
Amprican  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1861, 
President  Lincoln  had  to  choose  between  the 
blockade  or  the  dechuution  that  the  Can- 
federate  ships  were  pimtes.  Tlie  American 
government  chose  the  former,  and  on  the 
19th  of  April  declared  the  porta  of  the  revolted 
provinces  to  be  bioi'kuded.  This  practically 
recognised  Ibe  existence  of  war  with  the 
Confederate!',  and  the  English  government 
wen  therefore  justified  in  reoogmsing   the 
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SoDthem  Stntea  na  belli^renta,  which  waa 
dona  Haj'  14,  1861.  The  Federal  govern- 
msnt  prjteated  tiiat  the  recognition  by  Eng- 
land wai  on  nnfrieudly  act,  but  ■nbaaqnent 
writen  on  intematiotul  law.  Imth  Americaa 
and  Eogliah.  are  agreed  that  England  wu 
acting  itrictly  according  to  tliQ  recognised 
prinuiplea  of  the  law  of  natitnu. 

WbeatoD,    ItUmatimtii    Law;    PldUiniorB, 
IwimiMiomal  Lam, 

Bloat,    BOBEKT,    BiBHOP     OT    LiHODLH     (d, 

1123),  though  horn  ot  obacvre  parentage,  waa 
Chancellor  m  1090,  which  oCGce  he  held  till 
hia  appointment  to  the  see  of  Lincoln  in 
1093.  Eb  became  one  of  Hetuy  I.'i  chief 
miniaten,  and  ii  the  8iBt  man  to  whom  is 

£'ven  the  title  of  Justiciar,  indicating  a 
finite  office.  He  held  this  office  from  1100 
to  1107,  whenhe  prob&hly  fell  out  of  taraur 
with  the  Idng,  and  retired  into  private  life. 
Heniy  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  brought  up 
by  the  hiBbop,  gives  an  interesting  picture  of 
his  household,  and  lays  that  Bloet  "  excelled 


mri  o(  Ho! 
Is  San«). 


,  HUE.  Axflor,,  p.  >i 


(Soils 
Bloia,  PniB  OP  {d.  12D0),  waa  descended 

from  a  noble  family  of  Brittany,  and  studied 
at  Paris  and  Bologna.  Bubsequently  he 
opaoed  a  school  at  Paris,  and  waa  invitad  to 
inland  by  Henry  IL  He  became  Chanctllor 
of  Canterbory  Cathedntl,  and  aftanrarda 
Archdeacon  of  Bath,  but  waa  deprived  of  it 


deacon  of  London  and  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's.  He  was  the  author  of  nnmefou* 
letters,  more  than  200  of  which  are  extant 
Uany  of  them  are  voy  valuable  for  their 
notices  of  the  politics  and  nianners  of  the 
writer's  age.  ITie  CootiauatioQ  of  In- 
gulfs HUtory  ot  Oowland  from  1089  to  1117 
profeassB  to  have  been  written  by  Peter  of 
Blois ;  but  it  ia  probable  that  U  was  composed 
at  a  laUr  dal«. 

HardT.  LncHrUtt  Cattillmu.  II.  128.  Fiter  of 
Bl'iln'  Epiidn  mm  prinUd  br  T)t.  OUa*  In  ths 
Fotm  Ecelute  A-ttuaiia.  Oxford.  18*7;  and 
tbmj  ■wOl  ba  found  in  X<a>H,  i'strolo^  toL 


Blondal,  or  Blondian.  db  Nibli,  was 

a  celebrated  French  tronlwdour  who  Wame 
attached  to  the  court  of  Bichard  I.  He  is 
said  to  have  discovered  the  place  of  the  kini^s 
imprisanment  ia  Qermany  by  singing  the 
kJng's  own  favourite  lays  before  each  keep  and 
fortress  till  the  unBnished  song  was  at  length 
taken  up  and  answered  from  the  windows  of 
the  castle  of  Loewenstoin,  where  Richard  was 
imprisoned.  Ilie  story,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  older  than  the  fifteenth  century. 

Bloiid*!,  RoBBBT  (i.  1390  f  d.  HflO  f),  waa 
a  member  of  the  court  of  Charles  YII. 
of  France,  and  was  cliaplain,  to  Queen  Mary 


of  Anjou.  He  wrote  several  works  designed 
to  excite  his  countrymen  to  ehake  cdf  the 
English  yoke,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work 
called  Lt  Se<bietiom  Normamaie,  which  ia  a 
highly  valuable  contemporary  narra-tive  of  the 
expulsion    of   the    F.ngliali    from   Northern 

Blcmdel'i  I>>  Ati.  tfrnmaa.  la  printed  In  Mr. 
Bte>eiiaaB'>  EnmlHoa  </  Om  Aialulk  Jrom  Uar- 
■uwlt  (fioUs  Seilaa),  1863. 

Blood,  CoLOHSL  Thouu  {d.  1681),  was 
an  Irish  soldier  of  fortune  remarkable  for 
his  reckless  audacity.  In  16S3  ha  joined  a 
conspiracy  to  seize  DnbUn  Castle,  but  ths 
plot  being  discovered,  he  Sed.  In  1670  he 
seiaed  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  the  sbeets 
of  London  with  the  intention  of  hanging  him 
at  Tybom,  but  the  duke  fortunately  escaped. 
In  the  next  year  Blood  distinguished  hiniself 
by  attempting  to  carry  off  the  Regalia  from 
the  Tower,  and  very  neatly  snoceeaed  in  his 
object.  Qiarlee  II.,  however,  pardoned  him, 
and  gave  him  an  estate  worth  £600  a  year. 

Blo»  Hwftt.  Tim  BiTTUi  01- ( 1469),  was 
fought,  during  the  Wore  of  the  Boees,  be- 
tween the  Lancastrians,  under  Lord  Audley, 
and  the  Torkists,  who  were  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  latter  was  marching 
southwards  with  the  intention  of  effecting  a 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Lord 
Audley  waa  despatched  to  intercept  him. 
They  met  on  Blore  Heath,  aboat  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  Market  Drayton,  in  Staflord- 
shire.  The  Yorkista,  though  inferior  in 
numbers,  were  completely  vittorioua.  Lord 
Audley,  and  many  other  leading  men  on  the 
Kme  ride,  were  killed,  and  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  were  taken.  Salisbury's  further 
march  was  uninterrupted,  and  be  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  York  at  Ludlow. 

Boadioea,  Bnddig,  or  Bovdioca  (the 
ordinary  form  of  the  nnme  has  been  Htigma- 
tisedas"  the  gibberish  of  editnrs  ")  [d.  62),  was 
the  widow  of  Prasutagus,  chief  of  the  Iceni, 
and  waa  the  leader  of  the  great  revolt  against 
the  Bomonsinthetimeof  Suetonius  Fauliaua. 
The  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  oonquerora 
had  been  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  atro- 
oioos  treatment  to  which  Boadioea  and  her 
daughters  were  subjected,  and  the  revolt 
she  headed  waa  a  national  one,  and  indaded 
most  of  the  peoples  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Britain.  Her  success  at  first  was  very  greai. 
The  Bomans  were  elaughtered  in  great 
numbern,  and  many  of  their  important  towns 
taken,  includingthe  colonies  of  Camclodimum, 
Londinium,  and  Verulamium.  But  the  re- 
turn of  Suetonius  and  his  veterans  turned 
the  tide,  and  the  British  were  signally  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle  outside  London. 
Acconling  to  Tacitus,  Boadicca  committed 
suicide,  but  Dio  Caasiiis  aaesita  that  ahe  died 
a  natwal   death.      Her   revolt   taught  tbe 
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Bonuuu  that  Um  Britons  were  ttill  Mpable  of 
MsiitaDce  to  oppnwion,  and  the  recall  of 
Suetoniiu  in  tha  next  year  vaa  the  inaufpin- 
tioD  of  a.  mildei'  and  more  conciliatory  policy. 
_^TKltB«,    ^niial.,  idi.  SI,  Ao.,-  J^rieota,  IS; 


DioO 


«,  lU.  1.  U 


Board  of  Control,  Board  of  Tmda, 

Ik.        [CoHTltOL,     Biuajl    Of  ;    TujiilX,    BOAAU 

OF,  4c.^ 

Boolivr,  Join  (Joan  of  Kent),  was  an 
AnabaptUt  who  was  condemned  by  the  com- 
minioDers  appointed  to  inquire  into  heteny 
in  1649.  Their  report  bein^  that  she  h^ld 
heretical  sod  enoneoua  i^iniona  on  the 
natore  of  the  incarDutioo,  she  waa  burnt  to 
death  Uav  2ud,  loaO.  ■' ^he  died,"  aays 
Mr.  Pronde  {EUl.  of  Eng.,  v.  2S1),  "  beiug 
one  of  the  very  few  Tiitinu  of  tho  ancient 
hatred  of  hereay  with  which  the  Reformed 
Church  of  EInglajid  Ima  to  charge  iUelf." 


„ ,    a  Anglo-^axon  legal  phnie- 

okig)-,  was  that  land  whicti  was  held  by  book 
m  ohaiter.  Oriviaally,  it  was  diiitinguiahed 
both  fnKn  the  "  Folcland,"  cf  public  domain, 
and  from  the  "etbel,"  or  estate,  which  was 
Jield  by  an  individual  by  preaoriptive  right. 
Bat  in  later  times  the  (ihnreoteTistica  of  ethal 
land  were  lost,  and  bocland  was  equivalent  to 
"alod,"  or  land  which  was  held  in  full 
ownenhip  by  an  individual,  whether  it  hud 
been  inherited  as  part  of  an  original  allot- 
Bient,  or  whether  it  bad  been  sepaiated  from 
tile  public  land  and  allotted  to  an  individual 
by  the  king  and  the  Witan,  by  charter  or 
agal  procen.  Bocland  might  be  alienated 
mier  *»«,  or  devised  by  will,  and  it  might 
be  entailed  or  otherwise  hmited  in  descent. 
Hie  owner  was  not  liable  to  any  publie 
burdana  on  hia  land,  except  the  triitada  «mm- 
ntsf.     [IiANt),  Tbkvke  or.] 

•idw  jB4>LuchHi<,p.S38i  Allen, 
p.  113;  Kaevaa.SM.  tj  Enp, 
19S&) ;  Bpelmui,  Ois4aary  ; 
Aii3l>^aiBit  Lou:    atnbba. 
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Lodin,   Rmnyt   o 
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BOMM,  or  BoetilUi,  EBOTOa  {i.  t«S6  F  d. 
1S86),  tteottish  hiatorian,  was  bom  at  Dundee, 
rtodied  at  Aberdeen  and  Paris,  and  became 
flnt  Principal  of  the  King's  College  at 
Aberdeen.  He  was  the  author  of  a  History 
of  Sootknd,  first  published  in  I^tin  in  1526, 
and  translated  int«  English  by  Bellenden  ten 
yean  later.  It  ia  composed  with  a  good  deal 
of  literary  skill,  but  is  altogether  valuelefa  as 
an  authority,  the  narrative  being  full  of 
legends  and  romantia  tales  of  all  kinds. 
BoBce's  History  was  very  popular,  and 
through  it,  as  Mr.  Burton  saya,  "  the  won- 
irota  tale  of  the  annala  of  Scotland  got  a 
bold  on  the  Europesn  mind." 

A  loetHcal  Tsnion  of  ths  Bvik  of  itn  Ohmii'a 

«Sie(la<iii  ef  Hactor  Boyu  wu  euoiited  bj 
illiwo  8UinraB.t  tbe  oamnuad  of  MarmrBt, 
wila  of  Jtmam  IV.  It  has  bean  edi'sd  br 
Kr.  W.  S.  Tanbull  In  tbe  Bolls  S«rles  (ISaS). 


BollOIaift,     BELAITONa 


Dealings 


.    .    Emperor  Homy  VIL   t, 

John,  which  established  a  German  line 
of  kings  in  Bohemia,  and  involved  it  in 
Western  politics.  John  constantly  resided 
in  France,  and,  as  the  opponent  of  Louis  of 
Bavaria  and  tiie  friend  of  Philip  of  Valois, 
was  led  by  hia  restless  chivalry  to  take  part 
in  the  war  agiiinat  England,  which  ended  by 
hia  death  at  Crecy  (1346).  Hia  son,  Charles 
IV.,  was  of  a  more  practical  teropeiamant; 
and  the  same  Diet  at  Uetz  which  accepted 
the  Goldun  Bull  witnesued  his  attempted 
mediation  between  France  ar''  "--•---'       •- 


with  Hichard  II.  Under  Wei 
brother,  still  more  than  under  C3iarlea,  the 
Luiemburg  house  had  become  national  Kings 
of  Bohemia  at  the  ezpeose  of  the  Imperial 
dignity,  which  degenerated  into  a  mere  title. 
Hence  dose  dealings  between  Bohemia  and 
England ;  and  as  Catholicism  and  the  Papacy 
were  associated  with  the  hat«d  Qerman  in- 


best  the  expression  of  inarticulate,  discontent, 
was  turned  by  Bohemian  patriotism  into  the 
watchwords  of  a  national  party  of  religious . 
PuritauiauL  Prague  became  a  more  popular 
Oxford.  Jerome  of  Prague  actually  brought 
WicllTs  teaching  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Moldan.  The  djirection  taken  by  Hues  was 
entirely  the  result  of  English  induenoe.  In 
one  library  there  are  sUU  five  treatises  of 
Wiclif  copied  out  in  his  own  hand,  with 
copious  notes.  Henry  V.  had  already  become 
intimately  allied  to  i^igismund,  by  their  com- 
mon eSorts  to  restore  the  unity  of  Christen- 
dom.  A  fresh  link  of  orthodox  antagonism 
to  heresy  united  the  sovoreigns  if  it  separated 
the  peoples.  The  Cooncil  of  Constance 
marks  the  time  of  their  closest  approxima- 
tion. With  the  Buppreasion  of  the  national 
movement,  Bohemia  sinks  into  iusignificunce 
or  dependence.  Ferdinand  I.  unites  ita 
erown  with  the  Austrian  house.  Only  on 
the  lost  attempt  at  the  assertion  of  Boheoiiau 
nationality,  which  in  1618  led  to  the  en- 
deavour to  set  aside  Ferdinand  of  Styria  for 
Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  the  son-in-law 
of  James  I.,  were  direct  relations  between 
the  two  States  renewed.  But  though  the 
cause  of  the  Protestant  Pfalzgriaf,  was 
exceedingly  popular  in  England,  James  re- 
fused to  support  him  until  it  was  too  late. 
The  battle  on  the  Weinberg  (1620)  destroyed 
at  once  the  fortunes  of  Frederick  and  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  nationality  and  independence 
of  the  Czech  kingdom. 


tha  be 
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Hr.  Cnlghlon'a  Bittorf  ef  l\t  Papaoii  <Bk.  n., 

DecUoD  bctwe^  Huh  ud  Wiolit.  cfxUman, 
Latn  ChrittiaiMi,  (vol.  clii.),  Uld  Leui,  KSnio 
Si«unund  Hnd  Hinrub  Y.  For  the  hlatoir  ol 
the  FIiJ>rnI'g  nUtJoai  with  Englud,  >« 
B.  fi.  Qudiiur.  Hid.  of  Kti^.,  ieet-^4t. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Bohnik,  Tbs  Faktlt  of,  vm  foundsd  by 
a  osTtam  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  B&id  to  h&ve 
baon  ■  kiuanuui  of  'Williimi  I.  In  11S9 
Henry  de  Bohnn  was  created  Earl  of  Here- 
ford by  John  [apparently  inhBriting  the 
office  of  ConsUible  tioTD  hia  father  Humphrey, 
whoM  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Miles, 
Earl  of  Hereford  and  Lord  High  Constable). 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Peter,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  upon  the  Math  of 
hia  tirothar-in-law,  the  last  Earl  of  Essex  of 
the  house  of  Uandeville,  succeeded  to  hia 
estates.  His  hod  Humphrey,  second  Earl  of 
Hereford,  vns  created  Earl  of  Essex  about 
1236.  Williaoi  de  Bohun— who  foui^ht  at 
Crecy  —  fourth  sou  of  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Hereford,  was  created  Earl  of  Northampton 
1337.  His  son  succeeded  to  the  earldoms  of 
Heraford,  Eseei,  nnd  Northamp<ton,  and  died 

ke    of 

Gloucester— and  Mary— who  married  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke  (afterwards  Henry  IV.),  who 
thus  KHined  the  earldoms  of  Uer^rd,  Essex, 
and  Northampton. 

Bois-l*-IhLO,  Tub  Batixb  of  (Not.  12, 
1794),  was  fought  during  the  campaign  of  the 
allies  with  the  Bujclish  contingent  under  the 
l>uke  of  York,  in  Flandera.  For  some  time 
past  great  preparations  had  been  pushed 
torwaJrd  by  Moreau  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
at  Paris,  who  were  resolved  on  aubjugatiug 
Holland  vhile  the  aevurity  of  the  winter 
had  neutralised  the  defensive  advantagea  of 
the  country.  To  rarry  out  this  project,  the 
first  step  was  to  cross  the  Mease,  and,  with 
this  object  in  view,  boats  for  a  bridge  had 
been  collected  at  Fort  CrSrecrenr  on  that 
river.     When  all  preparations  had  b«ea  com- 

Eteted,  the  pa«saf^  was  attempted  at  day- 
reak  on  the  12th,  But  the  firm  reaiatance 
of  the  allies,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  pre- 
vented all  the  Rtt«mpts  of  the  French,  though 
Moreau  omitted  no  pains  or  atrill ;  and  at 
length,  seeing  that  it  was  imposjible  to  carry 
the  p.issage,  that  able  engineer  desisted  from 
the  attempt,  and  placed  bis  troops  in  winter 
quarters  between  the  Mouse  and  the  Bhiue. 
Alison,  Huf.  of  Europe. 

B0l«yil,  ABNB.      [Am™  BOLBTM,] 

BOI0711,  Mast.  An  elder  sister  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  setxmd  queen  of  Henry  YIII..  and 
St  one  time  herself  an  object  of  the  Icing's 
pasaionate  admiration.  This,  however,  was 
one  of  Henry's  earlier  attachments,  and  took 
plaOB   at  a  period  when  hia   •Section   for 


I)  Bol 

Catherine  of  Arragon  was  still  safficientlT' 
strong  to  prevent  his  seriously  entertaining 
any  idea  of  a  eeuond  marriaga  by  means  of  a 
divorce.  Mary  Boleyn  married,  in  July, 
1621,  Sir  William  Parey,  a  descendant  of  the 
Beaufort  family,  and,  disappearing  for  awhile 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  court,  was  spared 
any  renewal  of   the  fickle  king**  dangerous 


Boliugbroke,  Hbnkt.    [HeN&i  IT.] 

Boliiitfbroks,  Eehst  St.  Jobm,  Vis- 
count (i.  1678,  4.  1761),  the  son  of  Sir 
Henry  St.  John,  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church.  In  the  year.  1700  he  married, 
and  in  the  following  year  entered  Parlia- 
ment for  Wootton  Basaett,  and  attached 
himself  to  Harlev  and  the  Tories.  Whan 
Harley  was  appomted  Bccrctary  of  Stale  in 

170B,  St.  John  WHB  made  Secretary  for  War. 
He  retired  with  the  ministry  in  1708,  and 
retomed,  when  the  Tories  came  iu  again 
after  the  Sachevorall  episode,  in  1710,  as  oDB 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  Ths  position  of 
that  party  was  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  one. 
Peace  was  loudly  called  for  by  a  aection 
of  the  people,  and  was  in  itself  a  desirable 
enough  object.  But  there  is  little  to  be  urged 
in  excuse  of  the  steps  by  which  it  was  brought 
about.  Under  St.  John's  conduct,  Engltutd 
deserted  her  allies,  and,  in  violation  of  all 
her  agreements,  proceeded  to  enter  into 
private  negotiations  with  France.  [Utrecht, 
TKHiTY  or.]    At  home  tbe  Tory  leaders  were 

engaged  in  a  course  of  intrigues,  with  the 


ige  were  sure  to  gain  under  the  hnune  of 
Hanover.  The  army  and  the  civil  service 
were  being  graduaUy  filled  with  men  who 
were  really  Jacobites,  and  the  design  seems 
to  have  been  entertained  of  changing 
the  succession.  The  struggle  for  power 
between  Harley,  now  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
Bolmgbiohe  (called  to  the  Upper  Houaa 
as  Viacount  Bolingbroke  in  1712}  inter- 
fered with  this  project,  and  very  greatly 
weakened  the  party.  Through  the  influence 
of  Iddy  Maabam  with  tbe  queen,  Oxford 
was  dismissed  in  July  2, 17U.  Bat  Boiing- 
broke's  tenure  of  undivided  power  was  very 
short  C>n  the  30th  of  July  the  queen  was 
seized  with  the  attack  of  apoplexy  which  was 
to  prove  fetal  to  her.  At  the  council  whicji 
waa  summoned  on  the  emergency,  the  Whig 


the  last-named  became  Lord  Treaaure 
the  death  of  the  qneen  (Aug.  1)  Bolingbroke 
deliberated,  and  waa  lost.  The  Whig  dnkaa 
seised  the  reins  of  government,  proclaimed  the 
Elector  king,  and  sent  nncial  messengers  sum- 
moning him  toEnglana.  Thenew  Parliament 
was  violently  Whig.    Bolingbroke,  knowing 
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that  hs  would  be  impeached,  fled  to  France 
(Uarvh  2S,  1715).  Oa  the  lOth  of  June  he 
waa  impeached,  und  on  the  1  Sth  oF  September 
hia  name  was  atruck  ofi  the  list  of  pean  and 
Wntence  of  baniiihment  was  paned  upon  him. 
He  now  entered  the  eerrice  of  the  Pretender, 
and  waa  noimiuted  bj  that  prince  his  Secre- 
tST7  ot  Slate;  but  in  17!S  ha  waa  digmiased 
from  the  prince's  employment,  and  a  breach 
toot  place  between  him  and  tha  eitreme 
Jacobites.  For  some  yean  he  remained  in 
Fninoe,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  study 
and  to  the  society  of  the  Harquiae  de 
Villette,  a  niece  of  Hadama  de  Uointenon, 
whom  he  ultimately  married.  In  1723 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  England, 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  pnsaed  al- 
lowing him  to  enjoy  hia  property  ;  but  he 
was  still  excluded  from  tbe  House  of  Lards. 
Ha  joined  the  opposition  against  Walpole, 
and  for  many  yeun  carried  on  Tclentlaea 
hostilitiea  with  that  minister  by  means  of  in- 
trigue and  political  journalism.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Crafltman,  a  periodical 
which  had  a  large  droulation,   and   a   le- 

Ctation  very  damsging  to  Walpole's  cause. 
1736,  howBTer,  ha  found  it  prudent  once 
more  to  withdraw  to  Fnuice.  whew  be  re- 
mained till  1742.  On  tha  fall  of  Walpole, 
he  found  that  his  allies  in  opposition  were 
not  dispoaed  to  admit  him  to  any  share  of 
power.  He  withdrew  altogether  from  politics, 
and  ^nt  tbe  remaining  nine  years  of 
his  life  in  philosophical  retirement  at 
Battorsea.  Boluigbroke's  writings  produced 
more  effect  on  the  thought  of  the  eighteenth 
century  than  their  intrinsic  merits  seem  to 
wananL  His  political  and  hiatorical  works, 
of  vhich  the  chief  are  Letttri  on  tft»  Study 
tf  Hiitory.  Remaykt  on  thg  Biilory  of  Bng- 
Itmi,  A  BituTtation  upon  Portia,  The  IiUa  0/ 
■  Patriot  Sing,  and  A  Letttr  to  Sir  William 
IPind/iam,aTe  Bvidently  composed  in  great  part 
to  justify  his  own  action  in  public  life :  but 
they  contain  a  good  deal  of  suggestive  disqui- 
sition,  and  some  fine  passages  of  declamatory 
eloquence. 

B'^IliiBbnka'i  Woi^m  wore  pabliihed  t9  Mallet 
tnlTMrnATab.  His  Oi>n-«p«iil«uM  appeued 
Id  ina  Bditad  br  Qilbait  Parke.    Sh  also  the 
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BoUnabroka,  Rookb.  id.  U4i),  a  cfaap- 
laio  ofHumphrey,  Duka  of  Gloucester,  was 
executed  for  having  conspired  with  Eleanor 
Cobham,  Dncheaa  of  Qloucester,  to  destroy 
King  Henry  VI.  by  magical  incantations. 

Bolton  CasUa,  in  the  y/rat  Riding  of 
Torkshire,  was  the  ecene  of  Mary  Stuart's 
imprisonment,  16SS.  The  intrigues  of  tha 
Queen  of  Scots  caused  her  to  be  removed 
in    tha    following    year   t«    the    "  straitar 


of  Britiahl 

Bombay  wero  ceded  to  England  ia  1G61,  as 
part  of  tha  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza 
on  her  marriage  with   Charles  II.    A  few 

Sirs  afterwards  it  was  banded  over  to  the 
at  India  Compsuy  in  return  for  a  nominal 
annual  payment.  In  16tl7  Bombay  was  con- 
stituted a  separate  presidency ;  but  in  1753 
it  was  under  tbe  authotity  of  the  Gilcutta 
government.  The  dominions  of  the  presi- 
denoy  were  very  limited  in  extent  until  the 
wars  with  the  Mahiattas.  comprehending  only 
the  town  and  island  ol  Bombay,  with  Salsette 
and  Bassein;  bnt  by  the  end  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  it  included 
Surat,  Broach,  Ahmednuggur.  Belgaum, 
Sholapoor,  and  the  whole  dominions  which 
had  belonged  to  tbe  Poonah  state,  with  the 
exception  of  Setlara,  which  was  annexed  in 
1848.  In  1843,  on  the  conquest  of  Scinda, 
that  provinco  was  a.' 
Govamot  of  Bombay. 

BMd   of  AMKXdAtioit   (1684).      [As- 


lonqucst  o 
placed  I 


•ou  of  Thomas,  Count  of  Savoy,  and  craae- 
quantly  unole  to  Eleanor  of  Frovence,  wife 
of  Henry  III.  To  this  connection  he  owed 
his  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  He 
was  one  of  the  most  onclerical  and  moat 
unpopular  of  our  archbishops;  his  sympathies 
were  with  tbe  foraignors  at  Henry  III. 'a 
court,  and  his  toates  were  military.  At 
times  when  his  Inlereste  seemed  to  be  opposed 
by  the  Poitevins  he  sided  with  the  Barons, 
but  hia  policy  was  a  purely  selRsh  one,  and 
seen  through  by  all  parties.  During  the 
Barons'  War  he  waa  abaeot  from  England, 
but  returned  after  the  battle  of  Evesham, 
and'  ia  nid  to  have  accompanied  Prinoe 
Edward  on  hia  Croaade. 


I,  Sajnt  {*.  680,  rf.  766),  bom  at 

CreditOQ.  waa  a  monk  of  the  Eiater  monas- 
tery. His  original  name  was  Winfrith.  In 
715  he  set  out  for  Rome,  and  received  a 
commiasioit  to  preach  to  the  heathen  nationi 
of  Germany.  His  earnest  miasionary  labours 
met  with  tbe  greatest  success  in  Friesland, 
Thuringia,  and  Franconio,  and  immense 
numbers  wero  converted.  He  laboured  in 
Central  Germany  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  astabliahed  the  hisboprii^  of  Salzburg, 
Paaaau,  Freisingeu,  Ratiabon,  Wur«burg,  and 
Erfurt,  and  a  very  large  number  ot  monas- 
teries. His  influence  in  civilising  and  even- 
geliaiDg  the  wilder  parts  of  Germany  was 
very  great.  Besides  hia  labours  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  organiaer  of  the  newly  converted 
diatricla,  Boniface  waa  equally  great  as  the 
restorar  of  the  oUita  Churohes  on  the  Rhine 
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RudDutabe.  He  became  ArchbiBhop  of  Moiiu, 

and  his  efforts  made  that  see  the  Canterbmy 
of  Germany.  He  was  aasiHted  by  numoniiia 
miBaioDatiei,  whom  he  sent  for  from  Britiuo, 
Bnd  wag  hij^h  in  favour  with  the  Carolingian 
princes.  Fepin  was  croimed  king  by  Boni- 
face at  Soissons.  In  75&  he  msae  his  last 
minionary  jamney  into  Friealanil:  hut  near 
Dokkeim  he  was  attacked  and  slain  by  a 
band  of  the  Pagans.  His  remains  were  buried 
in  one  of  the  most  famons  of  his  abbeys — 
that  of  Fulda. 

t.  Bonllue  wars  pabllilied  ^ 


n  KabilU 


it.   It. 


Mtundar,  'ciwnli  irW  o 


taken  posaeffiion  of  by  Bfty  canetabiilar}',  and 
took  up  a  position  in  front  of  it  with  his 
followers.  The  constables  fired,  and,  another 
party  comins  np  at  the  same  moment,  nnder 
the  command  of  Mr.  Coi  and  of  Mr.  French, 
a  magistrate,  the  rebels  Bed,  leaving  eighteen 
dead  and  many  wounded  behind  liiem  ;  none 
of  the  constabulary  were  woonded.  Thii 
action,  such  as  it  was,  put  aa  end  to  the 
Iiish  "insurrection"  of  1818. 

Bomwr,  Edituxd  (».  use,  j.  isss),  sac- 
ceadvely  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  of  London, 
■aid  to  hare  been  the  natutal  eon  of  a  priest 
named  Sttvige,  stndied  at  Biuadg^atei  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  became  one  of  Wolsey's 
chaplains.  He  subsequently  attached  him- 
self to  Cromwell,  and  in  1G33  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  Pope  about  the  Divorce 
question.  According  to  Bumet,  his  ds- 
meanooT  greatly  enraged  Clement,  "  who 
talked  of  throwing  him  into  a  cauldron  of 
melted  lead,  or  of  burning  him  alive."  In 
1538  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
and  in  1S3S  tnnaUted  to  London.  During 
Henry  Vlll.'a  reign  Bonner  was  a  leading 
member  of  tJie  Anglioin  Conservative  party 
led  by  Qardiner  and  Norfolk,  bat  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Edward  VI.  he  declined  to  follow 
the  advanced  Heformers,  and  protested  against 
Cranmer's  homilies  and  injunctionB.  For 
this  Bonner  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  but 
soon  released;  but  in  1519  he  was  tried 
by  a  special  commission,  dwrired  of  bis 
bishopric,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Morshatsea. 
He  was  restored  by  Queen  Mary,  and  was 
one  of  the  roost  active  agents  in  carrying 


cation  of  the  royal  ordinance  which  '  com- 
manded it,  accepted  the  restoration  of  the 
papal  authority,  despite  his  former  policy, 
and  his  diocese  was  distin^ished  by  the 
namber  of  persons  burnt  in  it,  and  the 
Tiudictive  energy  with  which  the  bilbop 
poshed  on  tbe   work    of   persecution.      At 


of  Queen  Elizabeth^  when  he 
appeared  before  the  queen  to  tender  hi* 
allegiance,  she  t^»*i^V  from  him  with  un* 
disguised  aversiou.  In  Uay,  1559,  refusing 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  was  de- 
prived and  indicted  for  jDr«i«Kni«.  He  wa* 
committed  to  the  Marsholsea,  where  he  passed 
the  rest  ol  his  life. 

Calmdw  if  SktU  fafrrt;  Wood,  Atluim 
Oxmieiua:  Sio^aijiio  Brilannwa;  Bamet, 
HM,  c/tluKtfonndin;  rronile,  If  lit.  qfB^. 

Book  of  Conuum  Vmjtx.    [Futu 

Book.] 
Bookof  DisoipliitB.  LD'sctpunb,  Boox 


Book  of  Sports,  4c  [Spobtb,  Book 
or,  &c.] 

Booth,  Lawsbhcb  (if.  H80),  AKCRBlsnop 
o?  ToHr(1476— H80),  after  holding  aeveisl 
minor  preferments,  was  in  1467  appointed 
Bishop  of  Durham.  He  sided  with  the  Lan- 
castrians, oud  his  temporalities  were  seized  by 
Edward  IV.,  but  he  subsequently  reconciled 
himself  with  tlie  king,  and  in  1473  was  mods 
Laid  Chancellor,  and  held  the  Great  Seal  for 
eighteen  months.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
archbishopric  of  York  in  1476. 

Bordon,  Thb.  The  English  invasion 
established  in  the  north-east  of  Britain  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  which  extended 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth.  Weet  of 
this  the  Celtic  kingdom  of  Sttathclyde  ex- 
tended  from  the  Dee  to  the  Qyde.  North 
were  the  Celtic  kingdoms  of  the  Ficts  and 
Scots.  In  827  Northumberland  submitted  to 
the  supremacy  of  Egbert,  King  of  Weseex, 
and  after  the  repu^  of  the  Danes  that 
Buprem&cy  was  Still  further  extended.  In  924 
the  princes  of  Northumberland,  Btmthclyde, 
and  Soitlond  submitted  to  Edward  the  Elder. 
In  945  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  was  con- 
quered, bnt  GiSloway  and  Cumberland  were 
granted  to  the  Scottish  king.  Similarly,  Lo- 
thian woa  granted  to  the  Scottish  king,  either 
by  Edgar  or  Canute.  In  1092  William  H. 
took  (^imberlimd,  and  from  that  time  the 
boundaries  between  'England  and  Scotland 
were  the  Solway,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  the 
Biver  Tweed.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  Scotland  became  the  refuge  of 
many  of  the  English,  and  Lothian  remained 
the  most  purely  English  part  of  the  two 
kingdoma  William  I.,  flnduig  it  difficnlt  to 
keep  his  hold  on  the  northern  part  of  Eng- 
land, resorted  in  1009  to  the  Mvage  measnre 
of  ravaging  Northumberland.  The  northern 
counties  were  laid  waste,  and  the  Bubaequent 
inrondfl  of  the  Scottinh  king  completed  the 
work  of  devastation.  The  northern  countira  are 
omitted  in  the  Domeeday  Survey,  probably 
because  they  were  not  considered  worth  th« 
trouble  of  examining.  The  disputes  between 
England  and  Scotland  exposed  the  Borders  to 
perpetual  ravages.   But  attempts  vrere  made  to 
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intriMlaca  oider,  and  tha  thirteenth  centuiy 
nw  Cumberland  and  Narthumberloiul  toler- 
tbly  pnwpeniuB  in  agricultuial  punuiU.  It 
is  probable  that  the  necesaties  of  comtnnt 
defence  enablad  the  men  of  the  Borden  to 
letain  auuij  of  the  old  English  viutoma  more 
deBnitely  than  was  the  rase  eUewbere.  The 
township  organisation  was  not  Buperaeded  by 
the  manor,  and  tracet  of  iCa  eiiatence  till 
recent  timee  are  frequent.  In  121S  an  at- 
tempt waa  nude  to  promote  peaM  on  the 
Borders  by  the  isane  of  Border  hiwi,  which 
were  detOTmined  by  an  inqiieBt  of  twelve 
English  and  twelve  Scottiah  knighta.  Tfaey 
related  to  the  trial  of  malefactoia  who  fled 
Bcroaa  the  Borders,  and  the  redreaa  of  giiev- 
■oce*  amongat  the  Borderers  themselTes. 
They  rooognised  courts  ta  be  held  on  tha 
marcbea,  at  which  Kngliah  and  3coU  wore 
to  meet  and  try  their  respeclire  criminals. 
Peaoe  and  prosperity  ware,  however,  destroyed 
by  tha  Smtti^  -wan  of  Edward  L  From 
that  time  England  and  Scotland  stood  in 
avowed  hostility,  and  a  perpetual  warfare 
wsa  waged  on  tha  Borders  of  tha  two  king- 
doms. The  land  was  divided  into  three 
marchea,  the  Eastern,  liie  Western,  and  the 
Middle,  and  over  each  was  set  a  Warden  to 
provide  for  ita  defence.  The  chief  military 
road  vaa  along  the  east  oast,  from  Newcastle 
through  Berwick  or  Coldstream,  and  along 
thia  we  chief  battles  between  Wngliali  anl 
Soota  were  loagU.  But  tb«  pasaes  by  the 
valley  which  runs  tmm  the  Oheviots  were 
moatly  need  lor  the  incessant  plundering  rsida 
that  marked  Border  life.  Along  the  valleys 
of  the  Jed,  the  Teviot.  the  Coquet,  the  Tyne, 
and  the  Eede  freebooters  from  botji  couatriee 
were  perpetually  ravsgioK'.  The  state  of  lite 
•long  the  Borders  is  sufficiently  seen  in  the 
aspect  at  Che  country.  It  is  nch  in  ruined 
casdee,  vast  fortiGed  piles  in  strong  positiooa, 
dating  in  their  main  parts  from  the  fourteenth 
oeutnry.  Besides  these  are  ruina  of  monastio 
buildings  (those  tJaag  the  Tweed  being  e«- 
pecially  famous)  wbica  were  the  wole  abodex 
«f  peac^  yet  even  they  bear  traces  of  careful 
fortificatioo,  and  ware  generally  onder  the 
sh^tar  of  a  neigbbonring  castle.  The  only 
other  bailding*  of  any  antiquity  are  low 
•inaietowen,  called  yn/taiwn,  which  sufficed 
as  aheltar  a^ainat  a  mdden  raid  of  robbers. 
Tliey  probaUy  stood  in  an  enclosore,  which 
c«iit*inad  the  cattle  hastily  driven  away. 
Some  of  the  older  cbamhes  have  towers  of 
the  aame  kind,  which  were  naed  for  defence. 
The  dwallinf^  of  the  people  were  mere  hovels, 
and  their  poaaeasions  were  nothing  but  arms 
•nd  catUe.  Of  Border  frays,  the  battle  of 
Otterbnm  (I3SS)  is  the  moat  famous,  and 
haa  paased  into  legend  onder  the  name  nf 
*■  Chery  Chase."  The  great  families  on  the 
Bordur*  grew  to  be  important  men.  The 
Percies,  Qr^ya,  Dacrea,  and  Uraphravillea  are 
hmona  in  English  history ;  and  the  Doaglases, 
Hepbnma,  lindsays,  and  Durbana  are  no  leas 


famous  in  the  history  of  Suotland.  Moreover, 
families  of  freebooters  (onned  UiemBelvaa 
into  powerful  clans,  and  waged  hereditary 
feuds  amongst  themselves^tiia  Amutronga, 
Elliota,  Charltons,  and  the  like.  After  tha 
battle  of  Flodden  Field  (IfiU)  Scotland  was 
greatly  weakened,  and  Henry  Vlll.  made 
DSe  of  the  robber  warfare  along  the  Bordara 
aa  a  means  of  still  further  reducing  the  Scot- 
tish power.  The  records  ot  plander  and 
bloodshed  which  have  been  preserved  show 
almost  incredible  barbarity.  The  resnlt  of 
this  long-oontinned  warfan  was  ao  entire 


gaided  ptnnder: 

aa  an  episode  in  their  life.    When  p^mx  -i» 

made  between  England  and  Scotland  in  1649, 
it  became  an  objoct  of  importance  for  both 
countries  to  bring  thair  borders  into  order. 
Regulations  were  made  for  that  pnrpoae  ;  but 
they  could  not  be  enforced.  A  watch  was 
set  along  the  English  borders;  each  hamlet 
sent  it!  men  to  keep  ^nard  by  night,  and  the 
news  of  a  Soottish  inroad  was  Bashed  by 
beaoon  light  from  place  to  place.  The 
Wardens'  Courta  vere  rogularly  held,  and 
the  balance  of  bloodshed  and  rapine  ivas  ad- 
justed between  the  two  countries.  But  how 
difficult  it  was  to  keep  the  peace  was  shown 
in  1575,  when,  at  a  Wardens'  Court  held  at 
Bedeguiae,  some  disagreement  led  to  an  ap- 
peal to  arms,  and  the  English  Warden  was 
carried  away  prisoner.  This  occurrence 
threatened  to  lead  to  a  breach  between  the 
two  counbriee,  and  gave  rise  to  long  negotia- 
tioiiB.  The  carefulness  of  Elizabeth  s  govern- 
ment is  nowhere  seen  more  clearly  than  in 
the  steady  attempt  to  introduce  OTder  into 
the  English  Border.  The  union  of  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  person 
of  Jamea  I.  increased  the  general  desire  to 
pacify  the  Border.  ITiere  was  no  longer  war 
between  England  and  Scotland ;  but  theft 
and  moider  bad  become  hereditary.  The 
dwelleis  of  one  valley  were  Uie  imme- 
morial foes  of  those  in  another.  It  was 
necessary  to  root  out  bloodfeuds  and  robbeiy 
by  strict  justice,  and  lord  William  HowarO, 
known  aa" Belted  WOI,"  did  much  to  make 
the  law  respected.  The  rudiments  of  civilisa- 
tion bad  to  be  introduced,  and  the  bad  habits 
of  the  past  were  slow  in  dying  away.  Bedes- 
dale,  l^edale,  liddeadale,  and  Teviotdole 
were  wild  and  lawless  place*,  and  retained 
traoea  of  thmr  old  characteristics  us  to 
the  b^inning  of  the  present  century.  Now 
there  are  no  more  orderly  people  than 
thoae  of  the  Bordera,  and  nowhere  is  agri- 
cnlturat    enterpriie    and     pvo^erity    mon 
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bis  loiui.  He  took  up  the  cause 
of  Guiecne,  Kud  Bubsequentlj'  joined  the  Poi- 
IflTin  rebeUion  against  Rict^rd,  indtiiiK  by 
hiB  Teise*  the  joung  Prince  Henry  ogainHt 
hi*  father.  Tt^en  prisoner  at  Limogea,  he 
was  set  at  liberty  by  Henry  II.,  and  " 
tuaUy  ended  hii  days 
Citeaux, 


reign,  was  fought  between  the  royaliala  under 
the  command  of  the  king  and  Sic  Andrew 
UuLilay,  and  the  baronial  forces  headed  by 
the  KarU  of  lancaater  and  Hereford.  The 
barons  were  totslly  routed,  the  Karl  of  Here- 
ford slain,  and  the  Earl  of  lAncaster  taken 
prisoner  and  subsequently  executed  at  Ponte- 
haat. 


Boronsh-English  « 

in  England  to  a  not  unnaro 


(Elton), 


, ne  pven 

It  unnaniil  custom  in  certain 
"  that  lauds  shall  d(»cend  to  the 
youngest  son,  or.  in  dofanlt  of  issae,  to  the 
younger  brother  of  the  owner."  Certain 
■nalogOQS  extennOTiB  of  the  custom  which, 
for  example,  givpi  rights  of  snccession  to  the 
ynimgest  daughter  or  sister,  though  not 
strictly  included  in  the  recognised  ouslom  of 
botouph -English,  may  be  tou^y  grouped 
with  It  under  sunh  a  term  as  "  ultimogeni- 
tum  "  (suggested  by  the  Heal  Property  Com- 
^^^,^\  "i"")"- right,"  or  "juniority" 
^  "Droit  de  MaineW," 
"jnveignena,'  ana  "Jiingsten  Recht,"  are 
closely  analogous  to  borough- English.  Con- 
□emingita  origin  we  can  only  guess.  Thetheory 
of  the  old  lawyers  that  the  youngest  was  natu- 
nUy  the  weakest  and  wanted  most  attention, 
is  oDTiously  inadequate  to  explain  it.  Neither 
does  Sir  Henry  Maine's  view — that  it  sprang 
from  the  "  pBtria  potestas,"  and  the  youngest 
■on  inherited  because  the  least  likely  to  have 
forfeited  his  rights  by  emancipBtion — wholly 
cover  the  ground.  Mr.  Elton,  while  admit- 
ting that  the  problem  is  difficult,  perhaps  in- 
soluble, suggests  the  theory  that  the  custom 
is  a  survival  of  very  early  times,  perhaps  pre- 
Aryan,  certainly  before  Celt,  Teuton,  and 
Hlav  had  branched  off  from  their  common 
parent  stock.  Just  as  primogeniture  sprang 
from  the  Aryan  domestic  worehip  which  it 
was  the  special  function  of  the  eldest  to  con- 
duct, so  "ultimogeniture"  may  be  a  sur- 
vival of  ancestor- worship  in  a  lace  that  saw 
no  pre--min«nce  in  the  eldest.  The  wide- 
spr«id  nature  of  the  ouslom — and  some  more 
direct  evidence — supports  this  view.  We  read 
of  it  in  England  so  far  back  as  Glanvil's  time, 
and  by  its  modem  name  in  the  Year-book  of 
the  Fint  of  Edward  I.  It  occtits  especially 
in  the  south-east  of  England,  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Sussex,  and  the  envirooa  of  London,  and 
lesi  so  in  the  eastern  counties.    It  is  also 


very  common  in  Somerset,  but  rare  in  the 
Uidlaoda,  and  unknown  north  of  the  Humber. 
A  very  eariy  form  of  the  custom  appears  in 
the  Welsh  laws  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
also  in  Brittany  and  other  Celtic  districts.  It 
was  also  very  oommon  in  North  France, 
Friesland,  Westphalia,  and,  recently,  in  South 

Ellon,  Or>tn<u  •>/  Eihi1<iIi  HMtrg,  ebap.  viU., 
with  tba  autharitlH  Chare  quoted,  aspedallr 
Comsr.  BoTousk-EMlitX  »  bliua;  Anetgat 
Lati  <md  Itulilsta  e/  Wala  (Bolls  Saria),  Coi. 
Din,,  U.  3S,  and  CihL  FauuL,  U.  U.  IS. 

[T.  F.  T,] 
I,  [TowBa.] 
AUBuawBu,  EnwAZD  (i.  ITll,  d.  17SI), 
first  distinguished  himself  at  the  attack  on 
Porto  Bello  in  1710,  He  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  expedition  to  the  East 
Indies  {1T4T].  In  ITfiS  Boscawen  received 
the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  the  capture  of 
two  French  ships,  and  became  vice-admiral, 
and  in  the  following  year  admiral.    In  that 

S^ar  he  commanded  the  expedition  to  Cape 
reton  Island,  and  took  the  town  of  Louisburg. 
In  the  following  year  he  defeated  the  F'rench 
fleet  in  Lagos  Bay,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  Parliament,  In  1760  ho  was  sworn  of  the 
Privy  CounciL  Boscawen's  career  wag  brief, 
but  he  was  net  the  least  remarkable  of  the 
naval  heroes  who  won  such  triumphs  on  the 
sea  daring  the  closing  period  of  Oeortte  II. 'a 
reign.  His  personal  courage  was  brilliantly 
displayed  in  every  engagement 

BosoobeL  iu  Shropshire,  the  hoiue  of 
Mr.  John  Qioard,  was  the  hiding-place  of 
Charles  II.  after  the  batUe  of  Wercealer 
in  1061,  The  fugitive  king  was  oommitted 
by  Lord  Derby  to  the  charge  of  some  wood- 
cutters named  Fenderell.  Here  he  remained 
in  concealment  foe  some  days,  and  at  one 
time  it  was  even  thought  necessary  that 
ho  should  pass  some  time  in  an  oak-tree  in 
the  Boscobel  woods,  so  hot  had  the  pursuit 
become.  The  king  eventually  effected  his 
escape.  From  his  hiding  in  the  oak,  the 
fashion  of  wearing  oak-leaves  on  the  day  of 
the  Restoration  (May  29)  originated. 

BoBton,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  said  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ChronicJe  to  have  been  founded 
by  St.  Botolph.  It  rose  to  great  importance 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  porta  in  the  langdom.  Edward  III. 
made  it  one  of  the  wool  staples,  and  its 
prosperity  continued  till  the  early  part  of  t^ 
sixteenth  century,  from  which  time  it  gradu- 
ally declined. 

Boston,  in  Massichutetts,  was  settled  in 
1630  by  John  Winthrop.  most  of  the  eariieet 
colonists  cominic  from  Lincolnshire.  Daring 
the  Great  Rebellion  the  tettlen  sided  wi^ 
the  Parliament,  and  even  received  two  of  the 
r^cides  with  rejoicing  in  1660.  The  town 
was  on  bad  terms  with  the  royal  government 
all  throngh  the  latter  half  of  the  savente^^ 
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coittuy,  and  in  1SS9  a  rebellion  braheout, 
■nd  iba  goveraoi,  Bir  Edmund  Andnw,  was 
oompelled  to  quit  the  coontry.  The  BoatOD 
people  warmly  lupported  the  revolution  of 
1688.  The  town  increased  ginatly  in  wealth 
and  conaequeace,  and  was  noted  for  tho  steru 
ParibuiiBin  of  its  inbatiitanta,  and  tlieir  Rtardy 
qtirit  of  independenoe.  Boston  took  the  lead 
in  leaiating  the  attempt  of  the  English  govern- 
ment  to  applj  ita  revenue  ayatent  to  the 
Coloniee.  On  Marcb  6th,  1770,  the  riot 
known  as  "  the  Boston  Hasaacre  "  took  place, 
wd  in  Dec,  1773,  the  attack  on  the  tea  ships 
waa  made  in  Buston  harbour.  For  a  timethe 
trade  of  the  town  was  nearly  ruined  by  the 
Jtoston  Port  Bill  (q.v.),  and  a  larg^e  number  of 
Rngli*^  troops  were  Bent  to  gnnison  the  port. 
The  to  wn  was  aurrounded  ( 1 T  7  5)  by  an  Americaa 
force,  between  whom  and  the  British  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought,  June  17-  The 
British  abandoned  the  place  in  March,  1776. 
After  the  war  Boston  became  one  of  tlie  cLiei 
eitiea  in  the  Unitod  States,  and  the  centre  of 
art,  literature,  and  education.  During  the 
qnarter  of  a  century  preceding  1860,  Boston 
waa  the  head-quarteis  of  the  movement  for 
the  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 


Port  BUI,  Tbh  (1774),  U  im- 
portant as  beirg  one  of  the  immediate  caosee 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  American  War  of 
lndppenden(«.     In  the  year  1773,  in  order  to 

Bnd  a  market  for  the  accumulated  (tore*  of 
the  East  India  Company,  Lard  North  with- 
drew the  whole  of  the  duty  payable  in  Eng- 
land on  any  teas  exported  to  America  by  the 
Company.  The  teas,  however,  were  still 
tubject  to  a  colonial  tax  of  threepence  on  the 
unnd.  On  Dec  IS,  1773,  the  people  of 
BoatOD,  excited  by  the  apeechea  of  Samuel 
Adsjns  and  others,  proceeded  to  the  wharf 
where  three  ten  dupe  lay,  and  threw  their 
cargoes,  valned  at  £18,000,  into  the  water. 
Popnlar  indignation  waa  aroused  throughout 
England  by  tbia  act,  and  it  waa  resolved 
to  make  an  example  of  the  liltle  port.  On 
Vutih  14,  1774,  Lord  North  brought  in  the 
Boston  Port  Bill.  The  {iroamble  set  forth 
I  OTGMint  condition  of  Boston,  the 
of  hia    Majesty's   aubjecta  could 


commerce  of  tiia  At^i 
not  bo  lafely  carried 
be  duly  collected  there ;  and  it  was  therefore 
proposed  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  Jane 
It  ahonld  not  be  lawful  for  any  penon  to  lade 
or  nnlade,  to  ship  or  onship.any  gooda  within 
the  harbour.  The  king  in  Cauneil  was  to 
have  the  power,  when  peace  and  order  should 
be  established  at  Boston,  and  fnll  compensa- 
tion paid  for  (he  teas  deatroypd,  to  re«tore  the 
town  to  ita  former  position.  Some  opposition 
waa  offered  to  the  nieaanre  by  Dowdeawell, 
Bnrko,  and  Charles  Foi,  but  on  the  whole 
it  waa  approved  both  by  Parliament  and  the 
country.  The  Bill,  accompanied  as  it  waa 
by  the  Manachnaalts  Qovamment  Bill,  waa 
raesiTed  with  great  indignation  in  America- 


The  1st  of  June — the  day  appointed  for  the 
Boston  Port  Bill  to  come.into  foTco^waa  set 
apart  as  a  solemn  fast  On  the  meeting  of 
the  Massachuaetta  Assembly,  Oeneral  tiage 
found  the  spirit  of  resistance  so  unanimous 
among  the  delegates  that  ho  felt  compelled 
to  dissolve  it  immed  iately. 

ParlianeiHian  Sitt.,  ivU.-  Chatlian  Corrtnm^ 
d«n;  B>iiera(t,HiiL  a/.liuru»;  MaboBaBiit. 

Bonroitll  Fisld,  The  Battle  of  (Ang. 
21,  1486),  WHS  fought  between  Richard  III. 
and  Henry,  Earl  at  Richmond,  afterwarda 
Henry  VIL  On  August  I,  Henry  landed  at 
MUtord  Haven  and  passed  on  without  opposi- 
tion to  Shrewabuiy,  bein^  joined  by  a  large 
number  of  Welshmen.  He  then  marched  on 
to  Tamworth,  where  he  arrived  on  the  18th. 
On  the  20th  he  was  at  Athemtone,  where  he 
wai  met  by  Lord  Stanley  and  bis  uncle.  Sir 
William  Stanley,  who  promiied  to  decert 
Richard  during  the  battle.  Meanwhile 
Richard,  baring  mustered  his  forcee  at  Not- 
tingham, marched  to  Leicester  and  encamped 
at  Bodworth  on  the  2!st.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing the  two  armies  met  between  Boaworth 
and  Atheistona  at  a  place  known  aa  Whit«- 
mooTS,  near  the  villa)^  of  Sutton  Cheneya. 
The  battle  was  mainly  a  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter, the  Stanleys  for  some  time  keeping 
aloof  from  the  fight  till,  at  a  critical  moment, 
they  joined  SIchinoud.  Richard,  perceiving 
that  hn  wai  betrayed,  and  crying  out,  "Trea- 
son, treason!"  endeavoured  ouly  to  sell  his 
life  aa  dearly  as  possible,  and  refused  to  leave 
the  field  till,  overpoirered  by  numbers,  he  fell 
dead  in  the  midst  of  hia  enemies.  The 
crown  was  picked  up  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  placed  by  Sir  William  Stanley  on  the 
head  of  Richmond,  who  was  at  once  sainted 
king  by  the  whole  army.  Among  those  that 
perished  on  Richard's  side  were  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Lord  Ferrers,  Sir  Richard  Ratchfie, 
and  Sir  Robert  Brackanbury,  while  the  only 
person  of  note  in  Henrj-'a  army  who  waa 
slain  was  his  standard-bearer.  Sir  William 
Brandon,  who  is  aaid  to  have  been  killed  by 

CantlniutOT  ot  tba    GrorlaDd    ChroD.,  574 
Hall,  Chrmule,  418 ;  J.  (iaiidser,  Kwlurd  lU. 

BM  was  a  woid  which  signified  amends,  re- 
paration, either  in  the  simple  sense,  oa  biuh  i6l 
— ).«.,  repair  of  turtreases — or  more  often  in  the 
sense  of  money  compensation  for  wrongdoing. 
In  tiie  earlier  laws  of  tbe  various  Teutonic 
tribe*,  most  offences  are  regarded  as  in- 
volving a  breach  of  the  gcnpral  peace,  and  aa 
putting  the  offender  in  outlawry  and  at  fend 
with  the  community,  tiU  at  any  rate  he  haa 
come  to  terms  with  the  injured  party;  some 
lesa  grove  offences  regarded  as  merely 
wrongs  tt)  the  individual  have  a_  fixed  com- 
position attached  to  them ;  while  in  some 
caaee  is  seen  the  idea  of  crime  as  demanding 
puniahmenL     It  ia  indisputable  that  thea* 
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conceptjoiis  lieloDg  t«  very  different  stages  of 
thought,  and  respectivety  succeed  each  other. 
Any  offence,  it  is  clear,  ariginally  put  tha 
offender  at  feud  with  all,  and  eipomd  him  to 
his  victim's  rengeance.  The  right  of  ven- 
geBnce  then  becajne  hmited  by  the  growth  of 
fixed  compoBitions.  And  hiitly,  in  the  most 
developed  codes,  the  idea  <u  punishment 
ha«  intruded  npon  the  region  ot  composi- 
tion paynienU.  In  tibe  ct>da  of  Alfred, 
a  discnminatioa  is  made,  and  in  ordinary 
cauee  homicides  paid  fOr  according  to 
the  wergild  of  the  slain,  while  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  such  as  wilful  murder  of  a 
lord,  Qu>  crime  is  ta  be  puniahed  by  death. 
The  Ldt,  then,  or  money  payment,  repreeents 
the  view  of  a  misdeed  which  regaids  it  as  so 
much  damage  to  the  individual,  repaiB.lile  by 
payment  at  a  fixed  tariff.  For  less  grave 
offences  the  amends  must,  by  Anglo-Saxon 
law,  be  accepted.  In  graver  offences  only,  if 
the  amends  be  not  paid  or  be  unaatiafacloiT 
to  the  party  injured,  doee  bo  re-enter  on  his 
right  of  fend,  under  certain  legal  limitationa. 
These  two  are  the  "biit-worthy"  class  of 
offences.  And  even  in  the  "  b6t-Ie«s  "  offences, 
the  king  can  at  pleasure  accept  an  amends  in 
money  (or  them ;  for  instance,  the  peijurer  is 
to  have  his  hand  cut  off,  but  the  king  can 
allow  him  to  redeem  it  at  half  his  wergild. 
In  caae  of  treason  against  a  lord,  Alfred 
says  "  the  king  and  his  witan  dare  not  grant 
mercy."  The  relation  of  the  "bit"  to  the 
"wito"  isvery  irregular,aDd  indeed  inexplic- 
able. Hie  amount  of  the  biSt  itself  is  equally 
perplexing ;  6s.  is  the  amends  for  knocking  out 
a  front  tooth,  only  3a.  for  breaking  a  rib ;  6b. 
for  breaking  the  arm,  but  1  Is.  for  destrimng: 
the  little  finger,  and  20s.  for  cutting  off  the 
beard.  On  uie  vholo  it  appears  that  the  pay- 
ment was  on  an  estimate  of  the  part  sSected, 
and  its  value  or  appearance,  the  degree  of  the 
affront,  and  the  sooal  position  of  the  injured 
party,  or  even  that  ot  the  ofieuder.  The 
chief  pecuUaiitiee  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  system 
compared  with  that  of  other  Teutonio  tribes 
are — (i.j  the  strict  maintenance  of  rights  of 
private  property  by  severe  treatment  of  theft 
and  stringent  enactments  to  secure  bail;  (ii.) 
the  great  attention  paid  to  the  privileges  of 
the  Churfi  and  the  enforcement  of  its  pre- 
cepts; (iii.)  the  rapid  growth  of  the  kin^^ly 
power  and  its  recognition  as  tha  source  of 
justice.  There  are  many  minute  variations  be- 
tween Weet-Baion  and  Anglian  law  as  to  the 
HitioB  of  the  payments  of  bdt. 

VOAa,  Bai  StrnfrnUdfrOmiuflfli.- E.Taa 
Usurer,  in  Xritushi  DdwrKlutt,  vol.  111.  (Uia 
best  modSTD  traMlK  on  ths  luhjeot)  i  Bchmldt 
Soibt  dtr  .in«iIiiicluM,-  Tboipe,  Aiteitia  Lmm 
md  ImtUutm;  Slwnn  Tbrwt,  Hut.  of  IIh 
AngUyScMimt,  vol.  111.,  Appmdii  T|  KMubla, 
Sumui  Kttmn  <"  Aiglo-Saiim  Lam,  Borton, 
1878  {the  bHt  short  uuDUBt  in  IhwIlshI, 
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Coldingham  (an  illegitimate  son  of  JamM 
v.),  and  Lady  Jane  Hepburn,  aiater  of  Uia 
first  Earl  of  Bothwell,  was  a  favourite  of 
James  VI.,  by  whom  he  was  created  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  1687.  His  life  was  a  series 
of  rebellions  against  the  king,  whom  he 
attempted  to  eeiie  at  Holyrood,  1692 — an  at- 
tempt which,  was  frustrated  by  the  citisens  of 
Edinburgh.  The  same  year  he  made  another 
unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Irin^  at  Falkland; 
and  in  16S3  suddenly  appeared  at  Holyrood, 
at  the  heed  of  an  armed  band,  to  ask  pardon, 
as  he  said,  for  hie  treuson.  In  1694  he  again 
attacked  Edinburgh,  being  only  beaten  off  by 
the  citiiena ;  bnt  from  this  time  his  power 
wua  broken,  and  he  was  foic«d  to  qmt  the 
country. 

BothiWall,  Jakm  Hbpbfsk,  4tb  Eabi.  or 

(*.  1636,  rf.  1678),  was  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Scotch  Marches,  as  well  as  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral of  Scotland,  in  which  capacities  be  is 
said  to  have  acted  more  as  a  matander  and  a 
pirate  than  as  an  ofScer  of  state.  In  1668  h* 
iras  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles ;  and  in 
the  following  year  distinguished  himself  as  a 
partisan  of  the  queen  regent,  and  an  opponent 
of  Arran  and  the  reforming  lords.  He  was 
one  ot  tha  nobles  sent  to  Mary  in  Frsnoa 
after  tha  death  of  her  husband ;  and  in  1661 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  ConnciL 
He  was,  however,  in  constant  difficulties, 
owing  to  bis  turbulence  and  violence.  In 
1662  hfl  was  impeached  for  having  platted 
to  cairy  off  the  queen,  and  outlawed  ;  but  in 
a  few  months  he  returned,  and  married  Lady 
Jane  Gordon,  a  sister  of  Lord  Huntley,  and 
about  tho  same  time  began  t«  find  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  Queen  Mary.  From  ihiM  time  hia 
life  becomes  closely  associated  with  lihat  <yl 
the  queen.  After  Kiaaio's  murder,  Mmy  fled 
to  Dunbar  Castle,  o!  which  Bothwell  had  the 
custody  :  and  subseqnontly  he  returned  wiUi 
her  to  Edinburgh.  In  OctobCT,  1666,  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  her  when  lying  wounded 
in  his  castle  of  Hermitage ;  and  afl«r  be  had 
compassed  the  murder  of  Damley,  1667,  he 
was  in  constant  attendance  on  Mu^'  at  Beton. 
An  attempt  on  the  part  of  Lennox  to  bring 
the  mnrderer  of  his  son  to  j  ustice  ended  in 
Botbwell'e  acquittal,  owing  to  the  non-ap. 
peaiance  of  the  aocuser,  and  brought  him 
fresh  proofs  of  the  queen's  regard  in  the 
shai>e  of  large  grants  of  land.  In  1667  he 
carried  off  Mary  as  she  vraa  going  from 
Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  probably  with  her 
own  connivance,  and,  having  obtained  a 
divorce  from  his  wife,  married  the  queen. 
May  16,  1667.  Bbortly  afterwards  a  com- 
bination ot  Ibe  leading  barons  of  Scotlsnd 
forced  Bothwell.  who  previous  to  bis  marriage 
had  been  made  Bake  of  Orkney  and  8h^ 
land,  to  fiy  to  Borthwick  Castle,  and  thenoa 
to  Dunbar.  On  the  queen's  surrender  to 
Kirkcaldy,  after  tho  conference  at  Carberry 
Hill,  Bothwell  had  to  escape  as  best  he  douj4 
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to  the  OrknajTB.  Pnnuad  thither,  utd  driven 
to  MO,  he  wa<  arreMed  by  &  Dauisli  w«r-ahip 
off  the  coast  ol  Norway,  on  suamdoQ  ol 
piiacj,  and  conveyed  to  Deiunark.  There  he 
WM  imptiBoned  by  Christliui  IX.,  fint  it 
Ualmoe  (1567—1673),  thou  at  BTagshclni 
(1673^1578) ;  bnt  the  king  refused  the  de- 
mBods  of  the  Scottish  govenunent  for  hia 
extisdition  or  execution.  The  Bo-cslled 
"Testament"  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  up 
dmiD^  thi«  period,  is  probably  a  forgery. 
Bothwell  was,  as  ICandolph  said  of  him, 
"  despiteful  out  of  measure,  false  and  nntme 
M  a  devil;''  and  it  is  not  the  least  eitra- 
ordinary  feature  iu  Uary'l  career  that  she 
should  have  conceived  any  affection  for  tbii 
brutal,   ferodons,   aod  unscrupulous   border 

r.  S.  BgUern,  LIU  <tf  BoOvtll  ,■   trans,  br 
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troops,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
moath,  and  the  forces  of  the  revolted  Can- 
ventieler*,  or  Covenanters.  The  insnivents 
occupied  a  strong  position,  with  the  Clyde 
between  them  and  the  enemy  ;  but,  as  they 
attempted  to  defend  instead  of  destroying  a 
bridge,  Monmouth  cleared  the  passage  ot  the 
river  by  his  artillery.  The  insui^enta  were 
forced  to  retire  to  a  hill  near  by,  known  as 
Hamilton  Heath,  where  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Royal  troops  and  completely  routed. 
^othweU  Bridge  is  in  lAnarkafaire,  ikear 
Hamilton. 

Bottla  Plot,  Thb  (1823).  This  Bams 
was  given  by  Caiming  to  a  not  in  a  Dublin 
thaatre,  got  up  by  Uie  OiangTmoi,  when 
a  rattle  and  a  bottle  were  thrown  into 
tba  box  of  Lord  Vellealey,  the  then  Lord- 
Lientmant,  who  was  tuppoeed  to  favour  the 
Oatbolics.  The  grand  jury  threw  out  the 
biU  for  conapiracy  with  intent  to  murder 
which  was  brought  in  agaiivt  thoae  arrasted. 

BoidogBC,  CiiFTrBB  OF  (1544).  This 
•vent,  the  one  important  result  of  the  oom- 
binntion  of  Henry  THI.  and  Charles  V. 
for  the  subjugation  of  France  in  1544,  took 
place  September  14,  1544,  after  a  pro- 
tracted siege  of  neerly  two  mimths.  Accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign, 
C^CTles  was  to  strike  across  Trance  by  Cbiun- 
pagne,  Henry  by  Picardy,  and  neitiier  was 
to  stop  till  he  reached  Paris,  where,  in  their 
united  might,  they  were  to  dispose  ot 
the  French  monarchy.  The  first  thing, 
however,  that  Henry  did  was  to  sit  down 
with  the  bulk  of  his  army  before  Boologce ; 
and  when  Charles  reproached  him  for  not 
adhering  to  the  method  of  invasion  deter- 
mined npon  between  them,  Henry  retaliated 
In  accusing  Charles  of  a  similar  breach  of 
their  contract.  The  siege  of  Boulogne  is 
priadpallj  memorable  for  the  length  of  the 


made  by  the  garrison  under  the 

dieadvantageous  circumstance*  of  weak  for- 
tiflcationa,  and  besiegers  strong  in  numbers 
and  offensive  engines.  So  great,  indeed,  was 
the  gallantry  liisplayed  on  this  occasioo.  by 
the  men  of  Boulogne,  that  when  the  foU 
of  the  town  was  clearly  an  event  ot  a  few 
days  only,  they  were  aUowed,  on  the  capitn. 
Jation  of  the  town,  to  march  out  with  their 
arms  and  property;  whereupon,  according 
to  Hall's  Vhr^niele,  "the  king's  highness, 
having  the  sword  borne  naked  before  him  by 
the  Lord  Marquis  Dorset,  like  a  noble  and 
valiant  oonquentr,  rode  into  the  town,  and  all 
the  trumpeters,  standing  on  the  walla  of  the 
town,  Bounded  their  trumpets  at  the  time  of 
his  entering,  to  the  great  comfort  of  all  the 
king's  true  subjects."  The  town  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  till  15G0,  and 
was  restored  to  the  Frem^  on  Uw  conclusion 
of  peace. 

Boiator,  HroH  (I.  ISTl,  d.  1T42),  Arch- 
bishop  ot  Armagh,  studied  at  Uercfasnt 
Taylors'  School,  and  was  elected  a  demy 
of  Magdalen  at  the  some  time  as  Addison. 
He  was  subsequentlv  chaplain  te  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  and  rector  ot  St.  Ulave's,  Southwarlc 
In  1716  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
and  in  1724  elevated  io  the  archbishopric  of 
Armagh  and  the  Irish  primacy.  He  took  an 
active  share  in  the  political  affairs  ot  Ireland, 
was  strongly  opposed  to  Swift  on  the  policy  of 
diminishing  the  gold  coin,  though  he  con- 
curred with  him  on  the  question  ot  Wood's 
potent,  snd  was  one  ot  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  svstem  ot  Protestant  Charter  Schools.  He 
tonnded  many  charities  in  Armagh,  Drogheda, 
and  elsewhere,  and  was  no  leas  than  thirteen 
times  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  ot 
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Bonreliler,  Fakilt  of.  The  founder 
of  this  family  was  Sir  John  de  Bourchier, 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  the  reign  of 
Fdward  II.  His  eon  Robert  became  Lord 
ChsnceUoT  in  1340  (the  first  layman  who 
held  the  office),  was  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment as  a  boron  in  1342,  and  died  1349. 
The  barony  devolved  on  Henry  Bourchier, 
Count  of  En,  grandson  ot  his  yomiger  aon. 
He  was  created  Earl  ot  Essex  1461,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  'U  enry,  upon  whose 
death  the  peerage  became  eztim^. 

B«nzoliior,  Thomas  (<f.  US6),  Arch. 
bishop  of  Canterbury  (1454 — 1486},  was  the 
son  of  William  Bourchier,  Count  of  Eu,  by 
Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  ot  Woodstock, 
Duke  of   Gloucester.      After  holding  n  ' 


1443.     On  the  death  ot  AichUahop  Kempe, 
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tha  ConDcil,  at  tlie  Tequeat  of  the  CommoDB 
pnyed  that  the  Pops  voold  confer  tlie 
primacy  on  Bourchiar.  Accordingly,  he  was 
appointed  Arctbishop  of  (^nterbiuy  in  14^4. 
Id  HJ6  he  was  mada  Chancellor,  and  held 
the  tireat  Seal  for  ei(;hteen  monthH,  both 
Torkists  and  Lancasb^iii  beuu;  aniious 
to  conciliate  ■  member  of  so  powerful  a 
family.  Bourchier  waa  at  first  inclined  to 
act  as  a  mediator  between  the  contending 
lactioDS,  bnt  iubaequently  became  a  distinct 
partiain  of  the  Duke  of  York.  He  welcomed 
(he  return  of  the  Yorkist  leaders  in  1460,  and 
crowned  Edward  IV.  in  the  next  year.  In 
1164  ho  was  mode  a  cardinal.  Ha  crowned 
Richard  III,,  and  two  yeare  after  performed 
tha  aama  office  for  Henry  VII.  He  waa  a 
natron  of  learning,  and  inatmmantal  in 
mtioduoing  printing  into  England,  and  left 
a  repntation  for  peraonal  generosity  and 
kindness. 

Hook,  KnH  if  On  AttMntKof. 
BoQTineB,  The  Battlb  or  (July,  1214), 
was  fought  Bta  small  town  between  Lille  and 
Touroay,  between  Philip  Aiiguiitus  of  France 
andtheforceaof  the  Emperor  Otto  IV.,  with  the 
Flemings  and  soma  English  auxiliaries,  under 
William,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  Johnhad  joined 
tha  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
assistance  of  the  GermaoB  and  Flanders  in 
the  war  be  was  carrying  on  with  Philip  for 
the  recovery  of  his  French  territories.  The 
battle  (in  which  the  forces  engaged  on  both 
■ides  would  appear  to  huve  been  very  large) 
terminated  in  a  signal  victory  for  the  French. 
The  defeat  consammated  the  separation  of 
Normandy  from  England,  and  by  depriving 
John  of  further  hopes  of  being  able  to  rely  on 
his  Continental  daminiona,  as  well  as  bj  the 
loss  of  prestige  it  occasioned  him,  had  some 
effect  in  compelling  him  ia  submit  to  the 
demands  of  the  barous.  The  battle  is  memor- 
able as  being  one  of  the  few  ocoisiona  in 
which  men  of  English,  High-German,  and 
Low.Qerman  race  have  fought  side  by  aide 
against  the  French  and  have  been  completely 
defeated. 

Kof  n  of  irendoTar,  m.  SS!  (Eve.  Hist  Soe.). 

XHFrs'mm,  Num.  Cmiq.,  v.Toe.  vhospeakiofit 

as  ''that  dojoC  dulin^'M  nnd  gloom  when  three 

bnnohat  ot  tbe  Teiitaalc  race,  the  Qenuan,  the 

f  laioluE,  and  ths  En^lUhmBji,  iBitk  before  tha 

armiofmaik  ot  th4  hoitiLe  bLiK>d  and  ipeeoh." 

Jb  Sinnooili,  BUt,  da  FrAnruii,  vl.  4M,  ■  soms. 

what  difflarent  riaw  Is  taken. 

BowSB.  Sir  Robert,  was  a  distinguished 

soldier,  diplomatist,  and  lawyer  in  tho  reigns 

of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  snd  Marj-.     In 

the  great  Northern  rebellion  of  i636,  be  was 

among  the  prisoners  ca inured  at  the  surrender 

of  Hull  to  tho  rebel  fortes.     In  1642,  whilst 

in  command  of  a  body  of  3,000  caralry,  he 

waa  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Halydon- 

tigg  by  a  Scottish  force  under  tha  Earl  of 

Hantley;  and  on  the  termination  ot  hostili- 

tira     between     the    two    countries,    became 

Warden  of  the  East  and  Middle  Mamhfls. 


')  Boy 

During  the  etenase  of  this  office  be  compiled 

his  Informalioni  on  the  state  of  the  Marches, 
and  their  laws  and  customs— .a  work  full  of 
curious  and  interesting  details.  In  June, 
1552,  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
a  position  which  just  then  was  environed 
with  dangera.  As  Master  of  tho  Rolls.  Sir 
Robert  Bowes  was  one  ot  the  witnesses  to 
the  wiO  of  King  Edward  VI.,  which  fixed  the 
succession  to  ^a  crown  on  I^y  Jane  Qrey. 
He  retired  from  hi*  office  two  months  after 
Mary^s  accession  to  the  throne,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  occupied  himself 
with  his  old  duties  on  the  Bcottish  border. 
The  precise  year  of  his  death  is  nncertain. 

BoycottillA  was  the  name  applied  to  tha 
system  ot  social  and  commercial  ostradsm 
which  was  extensively  resorted  to  io  Ireland 
during  the  land  agitation  of  18S0  and  18S1. 
landlords  who  were  disliked  by  their  tenants, 
tenants  who  had  paid  rents  to  unpopular 
landlords,  and  other  persons  who  incurred 
the  hostility  of  the  Iocs!  brandies  of  the  Dind 
League,  were  rigidly  isolated.  No  intcroourae 
was  held  with  them,  and  no  one  could  be  got 
to  work  for  them,  or  even  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessaries  of  life. 


ot  LoDffh  Uask 
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jBriTed  from  Ciptaln  Boveott, 
Hotue,  a  Majo  landiara  ud 


mlUtai;  and  palln  lorca.  Not.  11,  IB80. 
Boyle,  CBAU.U,  iBT  Loan  {b.  1670,  d. 
1731),  second  son  of  Roger,  Earl  of  Orrery, 
while  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  took  part 
in  the  controversy  with  Bentley  on  the  letters 
of  Phalaris.  In  1700  he  entered  Parliament 
as  member  for  Huntingdon,  and  in  1703 
succeeded  to  the  Irish  peerage  of  Orrery.  la 
ITOa  he  fought  at  Malplaquet,  and  in  1713 
was  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  States  of 
Brabant  uid  Flandera,  and  on  his  return 
received  an  English  peerage.  He  was  m 
favourite  ot  Osorge  I.,  out  in  1722  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  being 
concerned  in  layer's  Plot,  ot  which,  how- 
ever, he  waa  acquitted.  His  later  yetus  were 
devoted  to  phtlosophical  studies. 


ing  from  Dublin,  had  taken  up  a  poaitifm 
behind  the  river  Boyne.  and  there  waited  for 
the  invsding  army.  His  position  was  strong, 
and  Schomberg  endeavoured  te  dissoado 
William  from  the  attack.  Early  in  the 
morning,  however,  the  English  right,  under 
young  Schomberg,  was  sent  to  cross  the 
river  by  the  bridge  of  Slane,  some  miles 
higher  up,  and  thus  turn  the  Irish  right. 
The  bridge  was  captured.  Four  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  Boyne  the  road  to  Dublin 
runs  through  the  passage  of  Dulo<;k.  If 
Schomberg  secured  this  pass  the  Irish  re- 
treat would  be  cut  oS.     Langon,  commander 
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Sot  (I 

p{  the  French  allies,  marched  to  oppose  him, 
llnis  the  Irish  alone  were  left  to  witbstand 
Willuun.  At  the  head  of  hU  left  wing,  con- 
sisting  entirely  of  caialiT,  he  fonied  the  pas- 
Mtg«  of  the  rivor  not  l»r  above  Droghoda. 
The  oentre  of  his  aimj  was  commanded  by 
the  elder  tSvhombera;.  The  IrUb  infaotiy  fled 
withonc  a  blow ;  the  ca-yairy  onder  Kichard 
Hamilton  fooKht  brBTsI;  on.  The  gtUlBut 
Schomberg  fell  while  rallying  bis  troopa. 
But  at  this  moment  WilUalm  came  up  with 
hia  left  wing,  and  the  battle  wm  won.  The 
Irish  caTolry  retreated  slowly,  fighting'  to 
the  last  i  their  leader,  Hamilton,  was  taken 
prisoner.  Jamea  fled  early  in  the  day  towards 
Dublin.  The  fugitives  poured  through  the 
paaiags  of  Duleek,  where  the  French  bod 
■teadiiy  resisted  Ueinhart  Schomborg's  attack. 
Considering  the  great  importance  of  the  vic- 
tory, the  loss  on  either  side  was  not  great. 
About  600  Engliah  had  fallen,  and  1,500 
Ituh. 

A  atrfUat  sad  deUlled  unonnt  of  the  bittla 
is  giTen  Id  Ibiwilv's  Bator^. 

Boy-Pntriofai  was  a  name  given  tij  their 
enemies  to  ■  body  of  young  and  linng  men 
who  formed  part  of  the  Oppoution  to  Sir 
Bobert  Walpolo'i  administration,  bat  who 
coalesced  neither  with  the  Tories  nor  with 
the  malcontent  Whigs.  The  chief  members 
of  tiiis  forty  were  Lyttleton,  Oeorge  Oren- 
ville.  Lord  Cobbam,  and,  above  all,  William 
Pitt, 

Bnwton,  H«NB.T  (if.  126S),  the  writer  of 
a  Toluable  commentary  on  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, wsa  educated  at  Oxford,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  law.  In  1246  he  was 
^pointed  one  of  the  jndges  emmt,  and  later 
on  was  one  of  the  king's  clerks  or  secretaries. 
He  is  supposed  to  hare  become  an  ecde' 
■iastic  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and  to 
have  been  Archdeacon  of  Sarnalaple.  Hia 
work,  entitli:d  Dt  Ztfiiu*  el  Cfmuetudiniiui 
^ngti*,  is  our  great  authority  for  medisvnl 
Kngliah  law.  An  excellent  edition  ia  pab- 
Hahed  in  the  Rolls  Series  (1878,  &c.),  with 
a  TianslatioD.  Notrv,  References  to  Qlanville, 
ftc,  and  Introductions  by  Sir  TraveTS  Twiss. 
The  editor  suggests  that  "  the  immediate 
object  which  Bracton  bad  in  view  in  com- 
posing his  vork,  was  to  draw  up  a  manual  of 
the  oommao  law  of  England  for  the  use  and 
iDstmction  of  the  Justiciaries  of  the  Byre." 
Gm  Sir  Tnven  Twin's  Introduotioiu  | 
B«eTn,HUI.  of  S^. Lax;  OUterbocI:,  Hmriimi 


Braddook  DawU)  aitnnted  between 
Idskeard  and  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  was  the 
acene  of  a  battle  during  the  Civil  War.  Here, 
on  Jan.  IB,  1043,  the  Royalist  officers.  Sir 
Bolph  Hopton  and  Sir  Bevil  Orenville,  coming 
from  Bodmin,  encountered  and  defeated  the 
commander  of  the  garrison  of  Plymouth, 
BnthTen,  who,  without  waiting  for  the  lup* 


port  of  his  superior  officer,  the  Earl  of  Stam- 
ford, had  crossed  the  Tamar  and  occupied 
Liskeard  The  result  of  the  balUe  was  that 
the  Comisbmeo  resumed  the  ofCcnaive,  drove 
back  Stamford  and  hia  forces,  and  carried  hj 
asaault  Saltash  and  Okehampton. 

There  is  »  full  uwant  at  tbe  battle  is  a  tatter 
of  air  BoTil  OnuTilla,  printed  In  Fontsr's  lAft 
«/  Pyn.  Stt  tiaa  Cluaudon'*  JIi<«.  of  tlx  its- 
MliM,  vl.  Z4tL 

Braddock,  Qbhebju..  [BcavEBNi,  Fobt.] 

Bradflhav,  John  {b.  1602.  d.  I6S9), 
was  a  barrister,  but  wsa  very  little  known, 
either  as  a  lawyer  or  a  politician,  when,  in 
1648,  he  was  made  President  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  instituted  to  try  Charles  I. 
The  reason  for  his  appointment  seems  to  have 
been  the  refusal  of  all  the  leading  lawyers  to 
serve  on  the  trial,  and  the  necessity  of  having 
some  one  possessed  of  legal  knowledge  as  the 

E resident.  For  his  services  he  wus  given  the 
ouse  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  sum 
of  £6,000,  and  large  grants  of  land,  and 
made  Chancellur  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster- 
He   subsequently  presided    at   thelrials   of 


from  1649  to  1061-  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  1664,  and  was  prcbahly  one  of 
those  excluded  for  refusing  to  sign  the  en- 

rement  recognising  Cromwell's  authority, 
1669  be  was  made  one  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  commissioner 
of  the  Great  Seal;  but  he  died  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  He  whs  one  of  those  who 
were  styled  "stiff  Ropnblicana,"  or  "Common- 
wealth's men,"  and  was  sinciirely  opposed  to 
the  government  of  one  perwin,  whetJier  king 
or  protector ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  man  of  any  marked  abihty.  After  the 
Restoration  his  body  was  disinterrod  and 
hung  in  chains  at  Tyburn, 
Bradvardine,  Thohab  (i.  circa  1290,  d. 

1349),  a  native  of  Chichester,  iducated  at  Mor- 
ton College,  Oxford,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  scholastic  philosophers,  and  was 
known  by  tbe  title  of  Doctor  Frofuiidus.  He 
became  Chancellor  of  the  university,  Proteseor 
of  Divini^,  and  subsequently  chaplain  to 
Edward  III.  In  1349  he  was  appointed  to 
tbe  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  but  wilhin  a 
few  weeks  of  his  consecration  he  was  carried 
off  by  the  Black  Death. 

BndwBTiUiie'i  gnat  work,  Dt  Criiua  Dfi.  ms 

printad  in  ISIS  (Loud..  foUo),    Hli  other  works 

were  oliieflr  matheiiutiml. 

Bnwmar  Oatlieriiig,  Thb  (Aug,  26, 
1716),  was  the  name  given  to  the  great 
assembly  of  disaffected  nobles  and  Highland 
chiefs  which  met  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  a  hunting  in  tbe  Earl  of  Mar's  forest  of 
Braemar,  but  in  reality  to  oi^nise  measures 
for  raising  tbe  standard  of  insurrection  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender,  which  was  done 
Boan  afterwards  (Sept.  6).    Am<»ig  thote  at 
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the  Braemar  gaUtering  vere  the  Earl  of  Uar, 
the  MarquU  of  TnUibaidiue,  Lords  &authe«k, 
EttoI,  Eilavth,  Kemnura,  StrathaUaa,  Sea- 
forth,  and  QlaDgaiy. 

BraintrM  Oaas,  Tbk.    la   1837  the 

m^Ority  of  tbo  vestry  of  Brbintree  poHtponed 
a  Chunji  rate  for  twelve  montlK  ;  Uie  cliurch- 
wardens,  bowevsT,  proceeded  to  levy  it  on  their 
own.  authority.  A  prohibition  of  the  Court 
of  Queen'a  Bench  reatrsined  them.  It  waa 
suggested,  however,  that  the  uhurchwaTdon,9 
and  the  minority  of  the  vestry  might  legally 
levy  a  rate,  aa  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
votes  of  the  majority  who  refused  to  perform 
their  duty  were  not  valid.  The  church- 
wardenn  and  the  minority  of  the  vestry 
voted  a  mte  accordingly  (July,  1841].  On 
the  matter  heing'  once  mora  liroa^t  before 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Beoch,  that  tribunal 
now  declared  the  rate  valid.  The  decision 
was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
CbHinber,,biit  upset  on  appeal  by  the  House 
of  Lorda,  which  pronounced  the  rate  invalid, 
and  altogether  denied  the  right  of  the  minority 
of  the  parishioners  to  levy  it.  It  was  such 
cases  aa  this  that  led  to  the  Act  31  &  3:1 
Vict,  cap.  109,  which  abolished  compulsory 
Church  rates,  because  "  the  levying  thereof 
has  given  rise  to  litigation  and  ill-feeling." 

Maj,  Cmit.  Hilt..  U.  4X1.     8—  the  cue  of 

OoihuE  I.  Tsley  <ii  OuHn'i  B«uli  Btp,,  rlL  «9 ; 

ud  Bmam  of  Lord*  Coik,  It.  STP. 


r,THBBAITLBOP(H08), 

was  fought  between  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  the  Olhor  nobles  who  had  ravalted 
■gainst  Henry  IV.,  and  the  royal  troops, 
under  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby.  The  latter  were 
completely  victorious,  Northumberland  being 
killail  on  the  field,  and  hia  chief  assodate. 
Lord  BardoU,  mortally  wounded.  Bramham 
Moor  is  in  Yorkshire,  between  Leeds  and 
Tadcaster. 


I  fought  Du  the  shores  of  Biandywina 
Creek,  about  fifty  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Americans, 
under  Washington.  General  Howe  had 
landed  18,000  men  near  the  Brandvwine. 
Washington  had  only  8,000  troops  fit  for 
action.  For  some  days  he  baffled  General 
Hone's  attempts  to  drive  him  back.  At 
length  the  two  armies  encountered  one 
another.  While  Howe  and  Comwallia  made 
a  Sank  movement  with  the  t;reater  port  □( 
their  forces,  Washington  resolved  on  a  bold 
attack  on  the  British  in  his  front.  To  render 
such  an  attauk  successful,  the  co-opoiation  of 
Sullivan  was  necessary.  But  that  general, 
using  hia  own  discretion  instead  of  obeying 
ordera,  laid  himself  open  to  an  attack  while 
hia  troops  were  in  confusion.  The  rout  of 
Sullivan's  troops  throw  the  rest  of  the 
American  army  into  confusion,  and  soon  they 


were  everywhere  in  retreat.  The  American 
loss  wag  set  down  by  Howe  at  300  killed, 
600  wonnded,  and  lOD  prisoners,  aa  against 
90  killed  and  600  wounded  and  missing  on 
the  English  side.  Washington  made  good 
his  retreat ;  but  he  had  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  saving  Philadelphia  when  he  found  that 
Comwallis  had  forued  hia  way  between  his 
camp  and  that  town. 

Bancnft,    Hut.    of   Dm    BnOti  StolM,   v., 
ohap.  x^li. 

BnuitiaffllUll  Ztoll  is  the  name  given 
to  the  Issue  TloU  of  the  Exchequer  fur  Iha 
forty-fourth  ytar  of  lidward  III.,  when 
Thomas  of  Brantingham,  Bishop  of  Eieter, 
was  Treasorer,  oontainine-  an  account  of  the 
various  payments  made  during  the  year.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  office  of  Fells,  and  pub- 
lished in  1835,  with  a  general  introduction 
on  the  character  of  the  Exchequer  Becorda 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Devon. 

Braoss,  Wiluah  de  {d.  eirea  1212),  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  barona  in  England, 
and  received  from  Henry  II.,  in  1177,  the 
grant  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Limerick. 


John,  who  in  1210  stripped  him  of  all  his 
possessions,  and,  it  is  said,  starved  his  wife 
and  eon  to  death  in  Windsor  Castle.  Da 
Biaoae  himself  ssciqMd  to  France,  where  he 
died  shortly  afterwards.  His  youngest  son 
Beginald  received  back  a  groat  part  of  hia 
father's  poseeaaions,  but,  dyiuft  without  heirs 
in  1229,  the  family  became  extinct. 
FoH,  Juclgfio/fing. 

Brari  8ra  REOtsALo  [rf.  1603),  was  one 
of  Henry  VII. 's  most  trusted  counsellor*. 
Together  with  the  Lord  Treasurer  he  was 
the  king's  meesenger  in  148fi  to  the  city  of 
London  to  ask  the  citisens  for  a  loan  of  0,000 
marks,  obtaining,  after  mnch  negotiation,  the 
considerably  smaller  sum  of  £2,000.  He  was 
the  object  of  special  hatred  to  the  Cornish 
rebels  of   I19T  as  being    ■      '     -  -      - 

Henry's  extortion. 

Be«ad  Biote_(isi6).  The  o 
the  great  war,  which  caused  many  &rms  lo 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  failure 
of  the  harvest,  occasioned  severe  distress 
aud  riots  in  all  parts  ot  England,  etpeciaUy 
in  the  eastern  counties.  Declaring  that  the 
farmers  had  conspired  to  raise  the  price  of 
bread,  the  mob  set  farm  buildings  on  fire, 
demanded  that  wheat  should  bo  sold  cheap, 
and  in  several  places  broke  into  the  bakers' 
shops.  The  riots  were  suppressed  by  military 
force,  and  the  rioters  tried  by  a  special  com- 
mission. There  were  aleo  occasional  riots 
caused  by  famine  during  the  Chartist  move- 
ment. The  most  dangerous  vrere  those  of 
1842,  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 

Spaneer  Volpola,  Hut.  tfEnt;  L,  aluq^.  v. 
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,        una  DB,  wM  a  Nonoan  of 

I  birth,  who  hud  served  King  John 
wiUi  oDScrupuluai  fidelity  ui  e.  manxat^ry 
captaiii,  and  was  in  1208  rewarded  bj  him 
with  the  ■henfldoniB  cJ  Glamorgan  and 
OzfoTdahire,  the  castles  of  Chilham,  North- 
ampton, CbmbridgB,  (Jxfoni.  and  Bedford,  uid 
the  hand  ol  Klurgaret  Bedven,  widuw  of 
Baldwin,  (on  of  the  Earl  of  Dsvon.  Uu 
Jobo'it  death,  it  vhi  judged  adviiiBible  to  con- 
inlikte  Uii*  Hildier,  who  iuid  taken  Bedford 
Caatle,  burnt  the  laburba  of  London,  and 
tanorued  «T«r  Joha'a  enemiet  in  the  neigh- 
bannng  oonntjes.  In  return  for  his  aid 
to  the  luyal  caiue  against  Louis  and  the 
rebel  banms,  he  obtained  the  ahaiiffdomi  of 
Ratland,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bucking- 
ham, Bedford,  Oxford,  Northampton,  for  seven 
yean.  But  from  1220  ocwards  the  vigoTous 
work  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  putting  an  end 
to  Uie  state  of  things  in  which  such  a  man 
conld  move  freely.  Convicted  at  the  Dun- 
stable Anizea  in  1224  of  thirty-five  acts  of 
violence,  be  audaciously  captured  one  of 
tbe  instices,  and  imprisoned  him  in  Bedford 
Csatle,  under  the  care  of  his  brother,  William 
de  Breaut^,  who  refuged  to  surrender  it,  say- 
ing "  he  was  no  liegeman  of  the  King  of 
Si^land."  Hie  mege  took  two  months, 
"  with  great  slaughter  of  the  king's  noblee ; '' 
■nd  it  required  an  elaborate  siege-train- 
Tie  castle  was  taken  and  the  garrison  at 
once  banged.  Falkcs,  now  under  excom- 
mnnicslion,  had  fled  to  North  Wales, 
tbe  prince  of  which  district  married  his 
daughter  Eva ;  but  he  soon  returned  and  snb- 
mitted  MmseU  to  the  king's  mercy.  The 
jndgmsnt  of  the  baraQS  wbb  that  he  should 
mlraDdis  all  his  goods  and  abjure  the  realm. 
His  wife,  too,  obtained  a  divorce  on  the  ground 
of  oonattaint ;  and  on  his  first  setting  foot  in 
Marmandy,  only  bis  crusadine  tow  protected 
him  from  being  hanged  by  the  Frenoh  king. 
Be  pnrailed  with  Honorius  III.  to  send  a 
rtnmg  letter  of  interoession  to  the  king. 
While  on  his  way  baok  to  England,  however, 
he  died  in  Nonnandy.  Falkes  de  Brcanti 
wM  a  typical  euunpie  of  the  unscmpnlons 
lateign  adventnrers  whom  the  early  Angevin 
kinga  inttodnced  into  Bnghud  as  able  tools 
of  lOyal  mitgovamment. 

HatthBw  Pari*,  (Tlmitiaa  MaioTO,  wab  laaa 
I2»l  Amuiltt/Wnvtrirv.v.XO;  BiKiilLttleTttjt 
HeniT  m.,  L  MB  M4. ;  and  eapecCiillT  Walter 
al  CovBitiy,  ii.  S&3^  sn  Hg.  [A.  L.  8.] 

Bradft,  Thb  DxcLAsjiTioir  or  (April  H, 
1460],  was  the  manifeeto  sent  by  Charles  H. 
to  both  houses  of  the  Coavention  Parhament. 
By  this  the  king  grantrd  a  fnv  and  genpml 
pmlon  to  all  "  who  within  forty  days  after 
tlie  pablishing  hereof  shall  lay  hold  upon 
tins  our  grace  and  favour,  and  shall  by  any 
pnblio  act  decUre  their  doing  so,"  except 
mch  US  Parliamnnt  should  except.  It  also 
gTBnt«d  amnesty  for  all  political  ofiencoa  com- 
mitted during  Uie  Civil  War,  and  tbe  trabee* 


quent  interregnum ;  promised  that  the  king 
would  rely  on  the  advice  and  aesistance  of  a 
free  parliamunt ;  and  declared  a  liberty  to 
tender  consciences,  so  "  that  no  man  shall  be 
disquieted  or  called  in  quefltion  for  differences 
of  opinion  in  matter  of  religion. "  The  king 
ako  undertifob  that  no  inquiry  should  be 
mode  into  the  titles  of  lands  acquired  under 
tbe  Commonwealth,  and  that  the  arrears  <k 
Uouk's  oSicers  and  soldiats  should  be  paid. 


Pnriia 
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BrwU,  The  Tr«*ty  of  (July  31,  1687), 
was  concluded  between  England  on  the  one 
side,  and  Franoe,  Holland,  and  Denmark  on 
the  other.  It  was  entered  into  after  a  naval 
war  betvreen  England  and  Holland,  in  which 
the  victories  had  been  pretty  evenly  distri- 
buted. France  had  joined  the  Dutch,  fearing 
that  England  would  make  herself  supreme  on 
the  seas,  but  she  bod  not  taken  much  share 
in  tlie  war,  her  policy  being  to  use  the  two 
gMst  naval  powers  as  checks  one  upon  the 
other.  The  following  were  the  terms  of  tbe 
Treaty  of  Breda:— 1.  The  islands  of  6t. 
Christopher,  Antigua,  and  Montserrat  were 
TestoTSd  to  England,  and  the  province  of 
Acadia  (Nora  8«)tia)  to  France.  2.  England 
^d  Holland  made  peace  on  the  principle  of 
iiti  ponidatii ;  thus  Sngland  retained  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  Holland  retained 
Surinam.  Z.  The  Navigation  Act  was 
modifladinfavoorottheDutch,  4.  Friendly 
relations  were  reatored  between  England  and 
I>enniaTb. 

Eooh  and  Schoall,  Sut.  da  Tmitlt,  I.  NO. 


of  Irixb  history  of  which  we  have  any  ti 
this  class  seoma  to  have  been  a  distinctly  re- 
cognised one,  and  previous  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Irish  to  Christianity  we  have  proof  that 
tbe  office  bod  become  hereditary.  In  fact,  there 
seems  strong  reason  for  uonnectmg  the  Brehone 
with  the  ancient  Celtic  priesthood  in  Iieknd, 
whether  ur  no  we  choose  to  give  to  that  priest- 
hood the  name  of  Druid.  [Dhuidh.]  Some 
of  the  chief  Brehons,  whose  names  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  especially  a  very  cele- 
brated one,  Bubhthach  n^ac  na  Lugair,  chief 
author  of  the  Seiiehui  Mar,  is  by  later  writers 
often  called  a  Druid.  Cffisor  tellB  ua  that  the 
Druids  had  acquired  the  office  of  judges  in 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  that  they 
were  li  be  wise  bards  who  preoerved  tbe  historical 
traditions  of  tbe  people.  The  Brehons  ua 
they  are  known  to  history — that  is  to  say,  the 
Brehons  of  Christian  time — seem  to  have 
united  these  two  offices.  "  The  Brehons  and 
feast  poets  of  the  men  of  Erin,"  says  an  open- 
ing paragraph  of  the  Stnchiu  Mar.  We  can 
easily  understand  that  when  a  cIuuigB  of 
religion    caroe,  and   the   priestly    functioitt 

Csed  to  the  men  ordained  by  Patrick  and 
Bucceesors,    the     more    secular     offices 
would   be  letained  by  the  Brehons.     Tbe 
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preaching  of  8t.  Patrick  bt^an  about  the 
year  13*2,  and  was  croimed  with  a  rapid  sue- 
cess.  One  of  the  most  important  among  hie 
early  converaions  was  that  of  the  Brehon 
DuUithach  above  gpoken  of.  We  may 
Buppoee  there  were  wnie  mutual  conceHnoDs 
betweoD  the  two.  Dubhthach,  who  wus 
probably  a  Druid,  renounced  his  magical  and 
idolatrouB  practices,  and  Fatriclc  in  his  turn 
"  blessed  his  mouth"  (as  wa  are  expressly  told 
in  the  Stnehui  Mar)  when  he  nttered  secular 
judgmanta.  It  was  probably  with  St.  Patrick 
that  the  idea  arose  of  <imting  down  the  Brehon 
InwB,  or,  as  we  should  say,  of  codifying  them. 
We  must  remember  that  at  this  time  Theo- 
dotius  had  just  codified  the  Homan  law,  a 
precedont  which  would  be  present  in  the 
mind  of  St.  Patrick.  In  fact,  from  this  time 
forward  we  nearly  always  find  that  the  con- 
version of  any  harbarous  people  to  Chris- 
tianity is  immediately  followed  by  some  sort 
of  codifying  of  their  ancient  traditional  law. 
The  first  Saxon  code  is  that  of  Ethelbert, 
King  of  Kent,  which  was  andertaken  by 
St.  Augustine.  Whatever  of  the  traditional 
law  ie  not  inconsistect  with  the  Christian 
doctrine  or  the  crown  law,  ie  in  all  cases 
retained,  but  what  is  opposed  to  these  is  cx- 
pungfed.  Thus,  in  the  iotroductian  to  the  first 
great  code  of  Brehon  laws,  the  Smchui  Jfor 
U.O.  *a8— 4*1),  we  find  a  dietincUon  made 
between  the  "  law  of  nature  "and  the  "law 
of  Qod."  The  latter  refers  to  the  laws 
which  came  with  the  revealed  leligioo  ;  the 
former  term  bears  reference  to  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  where  he  speaks  of  the  Oentilei 
'*  doing  by  nature  the  works  of  the  law,"  and 
therefore  means  all  in  the  ancient  code  which 
waa  not  inconsistent  with  the  revealed  com- 
mandments. The  Senr/iut  Mor  is  said  to  have 
had  nine  authors,  or  co-opentton,  in  its  con- 
struction, who  are  spokt^  of  as  "  the  nine 
pillars  of  the  Senchus  Mor."  Three  wore 
kings,  viz.,  laeghaire,  Over-King  of  Ireland; 
Care,  King  of  Cash^  1  and  Ddiri,  King  of 
Ulster.  Three  were  bishops  or  saints, 
namely,  PatKck,  Benon  (Benignns),  sndCair- 
nech  :  these  we  may  suppose  lookwl  after  tho 
Chrifltian  portion  of  the  code.  Finally,  we  have 
three  Brehons,  who  were,  of  course,  the  chief 
authors  of  the  law,  viz.,  Dubhthach  before 
mentioned,  assisted  by  Jtossa  and  Fcrghua. 
These  last  two  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
simply  as  "bards;"  but  as  we  have  before 
said,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  was  any 
distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Brehon  and  the  bard. 

Sh  JkhtiI  Lain  ^  ItAokA  (Irish  Soils 
BeriBi);  E.  O'Cnrrr,  Sannon  of  Iht  Ancient 
Jriih;  Sir  B.  B.  Ukine,  Satlv  Uulorv  ^Inili. 
t«(«n..  [C.  F.  K.] 


,    Sib  Nicolas  (d.  1388),   was 

Iiord  Mayor  of  Xiondon  in  1377,  and  again 
from  1383  to  1386.  He  was  the  head  of  the 
royalist  party  in  the  city,  and  in  I3B7  was 
one  of  those  who  were  appealed  of  treason  by 


the  Lords  Appellant  In  1388  he  was  im< 
peached  by  Parliament,  sentenced  to  be  be- 
headed,  and   shortly    afterwards    azeouled. 

[ArFEl.l.ANT,  LOBIM.] 

Breiuevills,  The  Battle  of  (Ang.  20, 
1119),  was  a  cavalry  akirmiah  fought  duiina 
the  campaign  in  Normandy  between  Louis  II. 
of  Fiance  and  Henry  I.,  and  arose  out  of  the 
support  given  by  the  former  to  William  Clito. 
The  French  were  united,and  shortly  afterwards 
Louis  made  peace  and  abandoned  William. 
There  were  only  about  900  men  engaged  in 
this  combat,  and  not  more  than  three  were 
killed.  Both  kings  were  present  on  the  fidd. 
Ordrncu  Fitalii,  idl.  SH;    BlunotUU,  Hiit. 


armies,  joined  the  lioyslist  troops,  and  was 
at  once  made  a  field-marshal  by  Charles  I. 
He  bud  an  important  command  at  the  battle 
of  Edgehill,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Lindesay  was  made  Commander-in-chisf  of 
the  Forces.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Forth, 
and  subsequently  Earl  of  Brentford,  by  the 
king,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  hia  military 
ability.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury,  and  obhged  to 
resign  hia  command,  being  sncceeded  by 
Prince  Rupert.  Clarondon  remarks  that, 
"  both  by  reason  of  his  age  and  his  extreme 
deafness  he  was  not  a  man  of  counsel  or 
words ;  hardly  conceived  what  was  proposed, 
and  as  confusedly  and  obscurely  delivered  hia 
opinion." 

CUnDdai,  Hit.  i^IIh  KiMIkm.  vlil.  IS,  Aa. 
BreutfoFcL  Thh  Battle  op  (Nov.  12, 
1642),  was  fou^tbetween  the  Royalists  nnder 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  Puliamentariana 
under  DenzU  HoUea.  After  the  battle  of 
Edgehill  Charles  marched  towards  London, 
touching  Heeding  and  other  places  on  the 
way.  At  Brentford  Rupert  encoontend 
three  regiments  which  were  stationed  there, 
and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  forced  the  barri- 
cades they  bad  erected,  and  occupied  the  town 
of  Brentford,  taking  Kftoen  hundrod  prisonera 
and  eleven  cannons.  The  Parliamentary  army 
being  Bubsequently  reinforced,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  from  Brentford,  and. 
retired  into  winter  quarters  at  Oxford. 

ClanmdoB,  Uitt.  tftht  KtbiUios,  il.  135. 
Brest,  Thb  ExpBiirnoH  aqathst  (1694), 
was  a  disastrous  failure.  The  Engli^ 
government  bad  attempted  to  keep  the  desti- 
nation of  the  expedition  secret,  but  it  bad 
become  well  known  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. Information  had  been  treacharoualy 
conveyed  to  them  by  various  peisona  in 
Gngluid,  among  others  by  Marlborough,  irlu> 
wrote  a  letter  to  James  II.  on  the  subject. 
Thus  forewarned,  the  fVench  govemmenfe 
sent  Vaubaa  to  put  the  defences  in  m-der. 
On  the  6th  of  June  the  fleet,  under  Herksdtiyf 
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•with.  Talmnah  ia  comm&nd  of  the  Und  foroM, 
wu  oS  Cope  Finiaterre.  It  vrsa  proposed  to 
land  in  Camaret  Bay.  The  Uarquii  of 
CBemiBitheo,  the  elde«t  son  of  tbe  Duke  <rf 
Leeds,  entered  the  basin  to  reconnoitre,  and 
reported  the  deCences  formidable.  But 
Berkeley  and  Talmiuli  thoug-ht  thut  he  over- 
»ted  the  danger.  Neit  day  Cftermarthen, 
with  sight  ahipa,  was  followed  1>y  Tulnuuh 
vitb  a  hundred  boata  full  of  Buldien.  A 
murderous  fire  from  the  batlierieB  swept  away 
the  men.  TalniBSli,  however,  imagining 
that  he  was  oonlroiited  by  peaaaota,  refused 
to  retire,  and  tell  mortally  wounded  aa  be 
attempted  to  land.  Shipi  and  boata  hastily 
retired  from  the  bay,  but  not  without  the  loaa 
<if  foDT  hundred  aailott  and  seven  hundred  >ol- 
dieta.  The  expedition  relumed  ingloriously, 
after  attempting  to  blow  up  the  pier  at 
Donki^,   and    bombarding    Dieppe,    Havre, 

it,  18M;  Buka,  Hiri.  itTAif.; 


Bntigiiy.  The  Trba'TY  of  (Ma;  S,  13B0), 
ma  coacludea  between  England  and  France 
after  the  continued  succeasei  of  Edward  III., 
while  the  French  Ung,  John,  -who  hadbeeo 
taken  prisoner  at  Poitieia,  remained  in  cap- 
tivity ui  England.  The  protracted  Dfgotia- 
tkina  were  farought  to  a  close  by  a  dreadful 
atorm,  recoided  in  history,  whi:^  was  inter- 
prated  to  be  a  manifestslioQ  of  Divine  wrath 
•t  the  continuance  of  hoetilitiee.  The  English 
TBDOQiloed  their  preteomons  to  the  crown  of 
France,  aa  well  as  to  Normandy,  Touraine, 
Kaine,  and  Anion.  France  consented  to 
cede  Oaacony,  Guienne,  Poitou,  and  their 
dependencies  and  outlying  districts ;  and  in 
northern  France,  Calais,  Guisnea,  and  the 
county  of  Ponthiea.  Eing  John  was  to  pay 
a  raneom  of  3,000,000  gold  crowns.  The 
qneotion  of  Brittany  was  left  open.  The 
FMnch  were  to  break  off  their  alliance  with 
the  ScoIb,  and  to  abstain  from  assisting  them 
against  the  English,  and  the  English  were  to 
give  no  further  aid  to  the  Flemings.  By  a 
•epaiate  treaty,  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Kavarre  were  to  be  reconciled. 

Tha  aztlclfls  ue  in  Bymer,  Fadm,  fi.  E19, 
Sn  S«>]wFn>laart,»S;  Siij^ton,aeS-4: 
liasird,  BiU.  ef  £»«.,  UI.  l§a. 

BrMlWRlda.  A  title  of  supremacy  among 
the  early  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  Beds  {Sitl. 
Seela.,  ii.  6}  gives  a  list  of  seven  kings  who 
bad  rated  over  the  English  south  of  the 
Hnmber.      The    Grat   four—Ella  of   Snssez, 


power  over  the  Northumbrians,  even  if  they 
aU  really  pueaessed  the  influence  Bede  as- 
aigns  to  them.  But  the  last  three — Edwin, 
0*wald,  and  Oswy — were  Northumbrian 
kings,  and  therefore  their  "imperium"  or 
*'  ducatuB,"  according  to  Bede,  must  have  ex- 
tended over  all  SooUi  Britain.     Oswald  is,  in 


fact,  oalled  by  Adamnan  {fit.  S.  Calttmia), 
"Totios  Britsnniie  Impetator  ordinatus  a 
Deo,"  and  history  proves  the  reality  of  thmr 
power.     The  Anf^Saion  Chronicle   (t.  a. 

827),  when  enlarging  on  tbe  exploits  of 
Egbert,  quotes  Bede's  list,  and  adds  to  them 
Egbert,  sa}'ing,  "  And  he  was  the  eighth 
kuig  that  was  Srtticalda."  Weiit-Saion  pre- 
judice probably  caused  the  chronirJer  to  pasa 
over  the  ^reat  Mercians  of  the  eighth  century, 
of  whom  Ethelbald  claimed  to  be  "  King  of 
the  South  English,"  and  OSa  "  Bex  Anglorum  " 
{Cod.  IHp.,  I  SB,  162,  ka.),  while  Charles 
the  Clroat  called  the  latter  the  "  greatest 
of  the  kings  of  tbe  West."  Besides  this 
passages  the  remarkable  word  Bretwalda 
occurs  elsewhere  only  in  a  bilingual  charter 
of  Athelstan  in  934  [Cod.  Dip.,  v.  ZIS).  which 
describes  him  as  "  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Biytatniealda  of  all  the  island" — in 
lAtin,  "  Anglo-Saxonum  nee  non  totius 
Britannite  Bex."  In  seeking  the  meaning  of 
this  rare  title  we  must  first  distinguish  between 
the  name  Bretwalda  and  the  fact  of  over- 
lordship.  Every  one  admits  the  successive 
hegemony  of  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and 
Wcsaei  over  Fngi;.!.  and  British  alike.  But 
tbe  nature  of  this  supremacy,  and  the  relation 
of  tbe  Bretwaldadom  to  it,  have  been  much 
debated.  BapLn  started  a  theory  of  an  elec- 
tive soveraigaty,  which  Turner  and  Lingard 
at  leHBt  tacitly  accept,  and  which  Palgrave 
worked  out  to  new  consequences  in  bis  Eng- 
IU\  CommonieeaitA.  Palgrave  connects  the 
title  with  the  imperial  position  of  the  kings, 
as  inheritors  of  the  remains  of  Roman  Im- 
perialism that  still  survived  the  withdrawal 
of  the  legions.  The  Bretwalda  was  the  suo- 
cessor  of  Canueius,  the  predecessor  of  Edgar. 
He  illustrates  tbe  contmui^  of  Boman  and 
British  influence  after  the  English  Conquest, 
and  the  all-pervading  fascination  of  Bome. 
"  Hepti^chic  England  was  a  fedeial  monarchy 
under  an  elective  Bretwalda,  the  "wielder  of 
Britain,"  Out  of  this  oflice  grew  the  later 
EngUsh  kingship.  Athelstan,  the  last  Bret- 
walda, the  ^t  "  King  of  the  English,"  marks 
the  contact  of  the  two  titles.  Against  this 
brilliant  but  unsupported  theory  Kemble 
{Staont  m  Enflanil)  does  his  best  to  minimise 
both  tact  and  title.  The  word  is  not  "  ruler 
of  Britain,"  but  "wide  ruler"  (from  brglM, 
broad ;  d.  hryttnfynitig).  The  idea  of  elec- 
tion among  the  "  kites  and  crows,"  of  con- 
tinuity between  rival  racaa,  of  a  meeting  of 
Welsh  princes  to  transfer  to  EUa  tbe  "Em- 
pire of  Britain,"  is  quite  untenable.  How 
conld  the  feeble  princes  of  the  south-east 
make  their  influence  felt  up  to  the  HumberF 
Hallam  (Xiddle  Agti,  ii.  3S2— 9,  laid  jtrthao- 
logia,  vol.  xxxii.)  inclines,  though  with 
more  moderation,  to  a  similar  view.  Mr. 
Freeman  {Norm.  Cmq.,  vol.  i.,  note  B)  leans 
to  "  an  intermediate  position  between  Kemble 
and  Palgrave."  He  accepts  the  title  as 
tignifleant  of  a  substantia  begenumy,   but 
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d  coatinuit;.  The  Bretwuldadom  is 
"purely  E^gligh  growth,"  Dr.  Stubba 
Wmul.  Mill.,  i.  162)  seems  to  agree  with  Mr. 
iiWm.an  in  a  new  that  isrtiiiaiy  best  ac- 
counts tor  the  bets.  U  we  vould  get  rid  oE 
Ells  and  the  earlier  Bretwaldus,  there  would 
be  some  reason  for  coiinrictiDg  the  trinmph 
of  the  Northumbriana  over  Cadwallon,  and 
the  final  ctttHstrophe  of  the  Eritona,  with 
Edwin's  assumption  of  imperial  style  and 
emblems.  {Ste  Hhfa'  OiUie  Brilain,  p.  131, 
for  an  ingenious  recent  development  of  Pal- 
greve's  theory.)  But  there  ia  no  evidence  for 
a  consistent  tiieory,  and  thore  ia  always  the 
danger  of  making  too  much  of  a  name  that 
occuis  only  twice  in  the  authoritiea. 

BeeldH  the  uthoriUea  nferred  to  In  the 
tell,  tun  rnmnu.  Woman  ConfunC,  L  US, 
note  B,  when  thara  ii  uj  exhauetlTa  state- 


impeiialtitleiu 


complete  ILat  of  the  nrieui 
onud  bT  aulr  EiiKlliih  Unas. 
[T.  F.  TO 


,  WiLLiAH  {d.  1228),  waa  em- 
plo3^  aa  a  oiiniator,  a  judge,  and  an  unbas- 
■odor  by  Usnry  II.,  Richard  I.,  John,  and 
Henry  III.  He  waa  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  royal  prerogative  under  the  two  latter 
monorcha,  and  received  valuable  rewards  for 
bis  servioee.  His  |;eneroaity  and  piety  ar« 
oelebrated  by  moat  of  Che  cbrooiclen  of  these 


His  first  warlike  exploits  were  performed 
under  the  banner  of  lus  brother,  the  King  of 
Cashel.  After  hia  hrothor's  aaaasination, 
he  became  Kin);  of  Hunster,  and  as  such  com- 
pelled the  Danes  of  Dublin  to  pay  tribute. 
Me  waa  engaged  in  a  long  and  finally  success- 
ful war  against  Malachy,  the  King  of  Tara, 
and  his  nominal  overlord.  In  the  end  he  was 
acknowledged  aa  lord  even  by  the  O'Neils,  and 
Malachy,  their  chief,  followed  in  his  train  aa 
an  under-king.  The  whole  ialaad  had  now 
submitted  to  him,  but  the  Danes  mode  an  effort 
to  re-establish  their  aupremaoy.  Leinrter 
joined  the  Oatmen,  but  they  wore  overthrown 
by  Brian  in  twenty-five  battles  and  fliuilly  at 
Oontorf  (tOH).  Brian,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  eighty-three  yearg  of  age,  did  not 


his  t 


where,  after  the  victory  had  been      .... 

was  killed.  Trudition  makes  Armagh  his 
burial-place.  Brian  Bcru  must  be  regarded 
as  the  popular  hpro  of  early  Iriflh  history,  and 
the  stories  told  about  his  reipn  led  to  its  boing 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  golden  age.  The  O'Briena 
and  many  other  diatinfruishod  Irish  taniilies 
claim  him  as  their  anceetor. 


Briben,  (l)  IimtHicT  BuBSBv.bytha 
bestowal  ol  titles  and  ofGces  aad  the  tike,  has 
at  some  periods  of  our  hUtory  been  frequently 
employed  by  the  crown  and  by  its  ministen. 
The  practice  became  very  common  under  the 
later  Htuarta,  and  under  William  111.  the 
abuse  had  beccune  so  great  that  by  the  id,  of 
Settlement,  1701,  it  was  enacted  that  no 
person  holding  an  office  uoder,  or  receiving  a 
pennon  from,  the  crown,  tiiould  be  elinbls 
for  election  aa  a  member  of  Parliament.  This 
Act  waa  apeedily  repealed  in  favour  of  one 
which  rendered  the  holdera  of  any  new  office 
created  after  Oct.  the  2&th,  1706,  inispable 
of  aitting  in  the  Uouae,  as  well  aa  persons 
who  «er«  in  receipt  of  a  penaion  from  thu 
crown  during  pleasure,  and  -which  further 
obliged  members  to  vacate  their  teats  on 
ouxpting  any  of  the  existing  o&iDes,  though 
they  might  be  immediately  re-elected.  In 
1742  another  Act  was  paaaud  against  plai-e. 
men;  and  in  17H2  government  contructurs 
were  prohibited  from  fitting  in  the  Housi^ 
After  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Hit's  adminiatra- 
tion,  the  practice  of  bestowing  places  aa  a 
bribe  to  members  gradually  became  much  less 
common,  and  almoat  ceased  aftor  tlie  liuform 
Bill;  though  a  certain  amount  of  thu  in. 
direct  form  of  bribery  ia  perhaps  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  our  parliamentary  system, 
which  places  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the 
leaders  of  the  aucceaaful  party.       [PaiiaiONS.] 

(2)  DiBBCTi  Bkibekt  by  sum*  of  money 
may  be  divided  into  throe  clsssea  : — 

(1.)  Bribery  of  MmbcTi  of  ParliameiU  by  tht 
Croten  or  tti  Xinitteri  was  largely  employed 
during  the  age  of  Charlee  H.,  when  the  long 
himself  took  the  money  of  France,  and  partly 
employed  it  in  bribing  members.  Instances 
had,  however,  occurred  under  James  I.,  and 
we  ore  told  that  Eichard  II.  occasionally  used 
"gifts"  to  secure  the  passing  of  unpopular 
measures  through  the  House  of  (kuunone. 
'William  III.  found  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  same  means  of  propitiating 
obstinate  members  i  and  under  George  II. 
(cspeciBlly  duriug  the  admimstration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole)  bribery  was  "  rodocfld  to  an 
ozonised  system."  Under  George  lit..  Lord 
Bute  frequently  bribed  those  whose  ■votes 
he  wished  to  secure.  In  regard  to  the  peace 
of  1762,  Horace  Walpole  says  :  "  A  shop  waa 
publicly  opened  at  the  Pay  Office,  whither  the 
members  nocked,  and  received  tlie  wages  of 
their  venality  in  bank-bills,  even  to  so  low  k 
nim  as  £200  for  their  votes  on  the  treatv. 
£26,000,  as  Uartin,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury-, 
afterwards  owned,  were  iasaed  in  one  mom- 
ing.  Hud  in  a  «ngle  fottniglit  a  vast  majority 
ircbased  to  approve  '"" "  '~  '  """ 


Save  and  Sele  returned  He.  Grenvilli?  a, 
of  £300,   sayioK  that   ' 


was  parol 

Lordga] 

bribe  of  £300,   eayioit  that   "  a   free    horse 

wanted   no  spur."    The  pmctioe   continued 

under  Lord  North,  but  gradually  died   out 

under  the  powerful  and  popular  Hdmioistration 

of  Mr.  Pitt.     The  onion   with  England    in 
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1800  WHO,  however,  passed  through  the  Irish 
Parliameut  by  the  syatematic  bribery  of  the 
Opposition  roenibeit,  cnrried  out  on  oa  euor- 


(iL)  Sriiny  of  Jtidgta  end  Miaiiliri  whb, 
eTen  in  e&rly  timea,  of  very  frequent  ocuiir- 
lencG :  »nd  it  was  no  uncommon  thin^  to  Snd 
one  or  more  of  the  judges  corrupt  la  1401 
B  statute  was  passed,  to  the  effect  that  kll 
judgea,  officers,  and  miniflterfi  of  the  king 
couvict«d  of  bribery  sball  forfeit  treble  tho 
bribe,  be  punighed  at  the  king's  will,  and  be 
diKharged  irom  the  king'ii  aet-vicB,  whilst  the 
person  who  offered  the  bribe  woa  held  guilty 
of  a,  miedemGanuur.  Under  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts  jud 
best-known 
Chancellor  Bacon,  who,  in  IS21,  was  found 
guilty  on  his  own  ooofessiou  of  having  re- 
ceivd  extensive  bribes,  and  was  heavily 
flned,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  degraded.  There 
Kre,  however,  many  other  instooceB  of  judgea 
being  removed  for  corruption.  Judicial  and 
mintsterial  bribery  has,  however,  been  prac- 
tically anknown  since  tjie  Revolution  of  16BB. 

(iii.)  Bribery  cimnccttd  aith  Eleeliotu.  The 
first  instance  of  a  penalty  inflicted  for  bribery 
in  elections  was  m  1671,  when  a  fine  waa 
imposed  on  the  borough  of  Weatbury  tor  re- 
ceiving a  bribe  of  four  pounds  for  the  election 
of  ThomaH  Long  as  their  member,  "  being  a 
very  simple  man,  and  of  small  capacity  to 
servo  in  that  place,"  though  Long  himself 
was  not  expelled  from  the  House.      Under  the 


reign  of   Charles  II. 


n  by  the 
196  an  attempt 
wan  maoe  to  pass  a  alatute.  which  subse- 
qaently  became  law  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  to 
impose  a  property  qualification  of  £600  a  year 
from  land  on  county  members,  and  £300  a 
year  on  borou^  members,  in  order  to  check 
the  system  by  which  men  who  had  made 
money  in  trade  or  iitherwiso,  used  to  buy 
eeota  in  placee  with  which  they  had  absolutely 
no  connection.  Ten  years  before  this,  how- 
ever, the  first  Bribery  Act  had  been  passed, 
though  bribery  had  oven  then  been  recognined 
as  an  offence  by  the  common  law,  and  hud 
been  condemned  by  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  increase  of  corruption 
under  George  IT.  led  to  an  Act  in  1723  in- 
flicting severe  penalties  on  persons  receiving 
bribes :  but  it  seems  to  have  had  little  effect, 
and  in  1762  another  Act  was  passed  inflicting 
pecuniary  penalties  for  briber^'.  There  were 
two  methoda  by  which  candidates  might  pur- 
chase a  seat :  they  could  either  buy  the 
borough  outright  from  the  corporation  or 
proprietor,  or,  if  the  electors  happened  to  be 
uiiMpendent,  they  could  buy  individual  votes. 
Exsmplea  of  the  tint  method  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.  In  1767  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion of  Oxford  offered  to  return  their  sitting 
members,  Sir  Thomas  Stapylton  and  Mr.  1*^ 
at  the  next  election  for  £667.    The  offer  wm 


refused,  and  Btune  of  the  aldermen  were  sent 
to  Newgate,  but  subsequently  discharged, 
after  having  been  reprimanded  on  their  knees 
by  the  Spei^er.  Tho  borough  of  Ludgerahsll 
was  sold  fur  £9,000 ;  and,  says  Sir  E>skine 
Uay,  "  it  was  notorious  at  the  time  that 
agents,  or  '  borough -brokers,'  wore  commis- 
sioned  by  some  of  the  smaller  borougha  to 
offer  them  to  the  highest  bidder."  Uribery 
of  individual  electors  also  prevailed  to  a  largo 
extent,  prices  geneially  ranging  from  twenty 
guineas  to  one  guinea  a  vote ;  though  it  is 
said  that  the  electors  of  Grampound  on  ODO 
occasion  received  £300  a-piece.  In  176B, 
1782,  and  1780  attempts  were  ineffectually 
made  tu  secure  the  acceptance  of  bills  to 
restrain  corruption;  and  it  was  not  until 
1809  that  a  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Curwen  to  prevent  the  obtaining  of  seats  by 
bribery,  and  actually  passed.  Ueavy  penal- 
ties were  imposed  by  it  on  corrupt  agreements 
for  the  retnm  of  members ;  and  in  the  ease 
of  persons  returned  by  bribery  or  corruption, 
it  enjoined  the  forfeiture  of  their  sea^,  hut 
docs  not  aeem  to  have  been  very  effectual. 
The  Reform  Act  of  1S32  made  no  distinct 
provision  for  the  restraint  of  bribery,  which 
continued  to  be  practised  more  or  less  openly, 
in  many  cases  leading  lo  the  diEfninchisement 
of  boroughs.  In  1841  a  new  Bribery  Act 
was  passed  extending  the  powers  of  election 
committees.  In  1862  an  Act  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  royal  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  cases  of  corrupUon;  and  two 
yeOiB  later  the  offer  or  acceptance  of  a  bribe 
was  rendered  a  misdemeanour,  which  might 
be  punished  by  &nu,  imprisonment,  and  for- 
feiture of  franchise ;  by  this  Act  also  the 
accounts  of  election  eipansea  ware  to  be  pub- 
lished. In  \6bi  another  Act  permitted  the 
conveyance  of  voters  to  the  poll,  though  no 
money  was  to  be  given  to  tho  voters  them- 
selves for  the  purpose.  In  1883  an  Act,  called 
the  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Act,  was 
passed  to  prevent  bribery,  and  hmit  the 
expenses  of  elections.  Stringtjnt  penalties 
against  corruption  are  enacted  in  it.  A  can- 
didate found  guilty  of  bribery  is  incapaci- 
tated for  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
votingat  an  election  for  seven  yoara.  Persons 
convicted  of  bribery,  or  "undue  influence," 
are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  year,  and 
a  fine  of  £200.  The  practice  of  convej'ing 
votots  to  the  poll  is  rendered  illegal.  Since 
the  year  1968,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
resigned  its  privilege  of  exclusive  juris, 
diction  in  cases  of  controverted  elcctiona, 
the  mode  of  questioning  the  validity  of 
an  election  is  to  present  a  petition  against 
it.  This  petition  is  tried  before  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  superior  Courts  of  common 
law.  The  judge  oertifles  the  mult  of  the 
trial  to  the  Speaker,  and  at  the  same  time 
reports  any  violations  of  the  law  relating  to  cor- 
rupt pnictiOQs  which  have  been  proved  before 
him-    The  House  thereupon  takes  the  loqaint* 
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kctioa  on  hia  cmtificate  and  report.     [El.BC- 

Broom.  Cnut.  JLob;  BtrT.  E.  tlaj.Cimit, 
Bui.;  WilDole,  Hanunn ;  Musaolay,  Hill,  t/ 
fti(.;  Kaboo,  fli«l.  o/finj.  .-ilolMworth.fluf. 
tf  (In  B^M-™.  Bill.  [P.  S.  P.] 

BridgUIUUI,  Sib  Ohlaniio  (A.  1609,  if. 
1671),  was  (he  sod  of  a  Bisbop  of  Chester, 
and  was  retomedaa  member  for  Wigan  to  the 
Long  Parliament  in  1660.  He  Unk  part  «ith 
the  king,  and  in  1614  was  ono  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  Oxford  I'arliament.  In  1646  he 
was  one  of  the  king's  comrnissioaere  at  the 
Treaty  of  Uibridge.  Dm-ing  the  Common- 
wealtb  ho  lived  in  Tetirement)  and  devote 
himself  to  conveyancing.  BridKeman  and 
Sir  OfoSiey  Palmer  are  credited  with  the 
invention  of  on  important  legal  expedient 
during  this  period.  "  This  was  the  notable 
DontrivuDco  of '  truBteos  to  preserve  contingent 
remainders,'  of  whirh  it  Ih  enough  to  Bay  that 
it  protected  the  interests  of  tenaats  in  tail 
agauiat  the  risk  of  being  defeated  by  the 
wrongful  act  of  preceding  life  tenints.  From 
this  epoch  munt  be  dated  thu  modem  type 
of  Bettlomcnt."  On  the  Restoration  be 
was  appointed  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  very  shortly  afterwards  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas.  He  preaided 
at  the  trial  of  the  regicides.  In  1667  he  was 
made  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Qreat  Seal,  and 
held  it  till  1672.  His  eldeet  son,  Bir  Henry, 
was  created  Lord  Bradford. 

Bmdrlok.  Sngliih  Land,  p.  18. 

Bridgs  of  Dae,TKBAFFAiBOP(ie39),iB 
the  name  given  to  the  forcing  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Dee  by  Hontroie  and  the  Cove- 
nanters. The  bridge  was  gained  by  its  de- 
fenders being  drawn  oS  by  a  stratagem,  and 
acceae  was  thaa  obtained  to  tbe  city  o{  Aber- 
deen. In  Sept.,  1644,  Montrose,  thii  time  on 
the  Boyaliat  aide,  again  fought  a  soccessful 
engagement  at  the  bridge  of  Bee. 

Bridga  Street  Otuiff  (1820).  A  niok- 
name  boetowed  on  the  "  Constitutional  Asso- 
ciation "  formed  for  the  euppreflsion  of  sedi- 
tious, libellous,  and  blasphomoos  Uteratnre, 
which  made  itself  vary  unpopular  by  its 
activity  in  instituting  prosecutions  against 
newspapers  and  other  publications. 

Bridgswater.  An  annent  town  in 
Somersetshire  on  the  River  Parret,  and  said  to 
derive  its  name  (Burgh- Walter)  from  a  Walter 
of  Douay,  to  whom  tbe  manor  was  granted  at 
the  Conquest.  A  fine  castle  was  built  here  in 
Henry  II. 's  reign  by  William  deBriwore.  The 
town  was  taken  by  the  Royalists  in  1643,  but 
in  July,  1645,  it  was  captured  by  Fairfax,  B; 
this  capture  the  Parliamentarians  secnred  a 
line  of  forts  extending  from  sua  to  sea  which 
blocked  up  and  practically  isolated  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall.  Bridgewater  was  one  of  the 
places  that  deolared  for  Uonmouth,  and  it 
waa  within  a  few  miles  of  this  town  that  he 
met  with  bit  overthrow  at  Sedgemoor.    The 


borough  of  Bridgewater  was  disfranchised  in 

1S70. 

Bridlin^rtoa,  John  of  {d.  1379),  a  regu. 
lar  canon  livm^  in  the  diocese  of  York,  was  the 
author  of  a  curious  poetical  retrospect  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  ^' compiled, *'  says  ^. 
Wright,  "  in  a  form  which  is  by  no  meam 
unknown  in  modem  literature— namely,  that 
of  a  supposed  old  text,  and  of  a  recent  com- 
mentary," It  has  been  printed  in  vol.  i.  of 
Mr.  Wright's  Folilifol  Potmt  and  Saagi  (Bolls 
Series,  IH&B). 

Bridport,  Aleiandbb  Hood,  1st  Yis- 
covNT  (S  1726,  d.  1814),  entered  the  navy, 
became  a  lieutmant  in  1 746,  and  uost-captaic 
in  1766.  In  1768  he  served  undor  Admiral 
Saunders  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  undor 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  in  the  Channel.  In 
1766  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  Green- 
wich Hospital.  In  1778,  ho  t-wk  an  active 
share  in  the  engagement  oS  tjahant.  In 
Sept.,  1T80,  he  was  appointed  Rear-Admiral 
of  the  White,  and  in  1782  commanded 
the  centre  squadron  of  the  fleet  sent  out 
under  Lord  Howe  to  relieve  Gibraltar. 
On  Feb.  I,  1793,  he  became  Vice-Admiral 
of  the  Red;  and  on  the  very  next  day 
France  declared  war.  On  the  lA  of  June. 
1T94,  the  division  of  the  Channel  fleet 
commanded  by  Lord  Howe  attacked  and 
utterly  defeated  the  French  fleet  off  the 
Hy^res  Islands,  In  this  action  Hood  played 
a  conspicuous  part,  and  in  the  following 
Angnst  he  waa  created  Baron  Bridport,  in 
the  Irish  Peerage.  In  the  following  June, 
having  succeeded  Lord  Howe  in  the  commend 
of  the  Channel  fleet,  he  sailed  with  fourteen 
ships  from  Spithead  to  cruise  off  the  French 
coast,  end  chased  a  French  fleet  into 
Port  L'Orient.  During  his  tenure  of  com- 
mand in  the  Channel  occurred  the  mutiny 
of  the  fleet,  which  cannot,  however,  be  in 
any  way  attributed  to  his  conduct.  On 
the  contrary,  the  men  diaavowed  all  intention 
of  giving  personal  offence  to  the  admiral,  and 
called  him  their  father  and  friend.  At  length, 
throngh  the  combined  efforts  of  Lord  Brid- 
port and  Lord  Howe,  and  the  tact  and 
prudence  displayed  by  both,  the  men  were 
brought  hack  to  their  allegiance,  and  again 
sailed,  in  1799,  under  Lord  Bridport  in  pur- 
suit of  the  French  fleet,  which  this  time 
eluded  them  and  escaped  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. On  resigning  hia  command  he  be- 
came general  of  marines,  and  in  1801  waa 
raised  to  the  rank  of  viscount.  He  lived  on 
for  thirteen  yean,  chiefly  in  retirement. 

AllsD,  Saml  Satlln;   Junn,  2faHl  Hi*l..- 
Lodge,  FortfaOi. 

Bxiofii,  Chukch,  were  letters  addressed 
by  tbe  sovereign  to  the  archbishops,  biahopa, 
and  clei^,  empowering  them  to  raise  volun- 
tarv  contributions  for  building  churches,  and 
for'  charitable  purposes  generallv.  They  do 
not  appear  to  haTe  been  i«ued  before  tha 
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Reformitioii,  uid  may  posgiUy  be  dsriTed 
from  tiia  briefs  gireii  by  the  pupHl  court  to 
meodicitiit  friars,  empavering  them  to  collect 
contribatiimH.  The  granting  of  brief*  appear* 
to  bava  led  to  great  abuses.  It  was  regulated 
by  Aime,  cap.  H,  and  practically  aboliahud 
by  9  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  42,  though  briets  ba.ve 
been  issued  far  npeciul  purposes  since  the 
date  of  the  latter  statute. 

Bziefil,  Papal.  [Bulls  ;  Papaok,] 
Brinntea,  Thk,  vere  a  powerful  tribe, 
or  coiil>!dorut.'y  of  tribes,  of  ancient  Britain. 
They  occupied  the  whole  of  the  northern  and 
north-wustem  part  of  Southern.  Britnin,  as  far 
B8  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  appear 
to  have  been  driven  northward  from  Uieir 
original  southern,  possessions  by  later  colo- 
nistB.  According  to  the  view  of  some  authori- 
ties, thoy  were  deaccndants  of  the  earlier 
[non-Celtic]  inhabitants  of  the  island.  They 
were,  at  any  rate,  among  the  rudest  and 
Gercest  of  the  British  tribes.  Cartismandua, 
the  queen  of  one  of  the  Brigantian  tribes, 
waa  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  delivered 
OuKCtucuB  to  them  when  he  sought  refuge  in 
her  kingdom.  But  the  nation  was  weakened 
by  a  dvil  war,  which  broke  out  between 
Cartismandua  u>d  her  husband,  Venusins ; 


by  AffrieoLa.     There  was  a  tribe  of  Bngant 
(possibly  a  colony  from  Britain)  which 
pied  the  present  county  of  Weiford,  i 

CM,  Aoman, 

Brigliaia,  Thb  Confisinci  or  (July, 
1290),  wasa  meeting  heldbytheSootchestatcB, 
near  Berwick,  to  decide  about  the  marriage 
of  the  Unid  of  Norway  and  Prince  Edward  of 
England.  A  treaty  was  made,  and  accepted 
by  Edward,  providing  that  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  Scotland  should  continae  onvio- 
lated :  that  the  kingdom  oF  Scotland  should 
remain  separate  from  England,  divided  by  iti 
proper  boundnrice ;  and  that  no  parliament 
was  to  be  hold  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Scot- 
land to  discuss  matters  respecting  that  king- 
dom, and  other  points  favourable  to  Scotland. 
On  Br.licl  obtaininif  the  crown  of  Scotland 
from  E'lward,  the  English  king  required  at  a 
condition  of  its  bestowal  the  renunciation  of 
the  Trmty  of  Brigham. 

Bjmor.  Fxitra,  i.  7S5— 9. 

Bright,  JoRH  [i.  1811),  the  son  of  Jacob 
Bright,  of  Oreenbank,  near  Bochdale,  took  an 
BCtiv.'part  in  the  Reform  agitation  of  1831 — 2, 
and  became,  in  1.'439,  one  of  the  oarUest  menn- 
bers  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Leagne.  In  April. 
1843,  he  uniuccesafully  contested  the  city  of 
Darhim,  for  which,  however,  ha  was  returned 
in  July  following:  and  he  continued  to  sit 
tag  Diubam  tUl  1847,  when  he  waa  retumad 


for  Manchester.  He  made  hia  maiden  apeoch 
in  Parliament  on  Mr.  Ewart'a  motion  for 
extending  the  prindpleB  of  Free  Trade,  Aug. 
7,  1843.  During  the  interval  between  hia 
election  for  Manchester  and  the  acoeaaion  of 
the  first  Derby  ministry  to  power,  Mr, 
Bright's  activity  in  Parliament  and  on  the 
platform  was  varied  and  continuous.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  proposed  to  apply  the 
remedy  of  Free  Trade  in  land  to  the  state  of 
things  which  produced  the  Irish  &minD.  He 
app^ed  unancceasfully  for  the  despatch  of  ft 
Toyat  commission  to  investigate  the  state  of 
India;  and  in  1849  ha  waa  appointed  one  of 
the  members  of  the  celebrated  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  official 
salaries.  In  the  Legialatute  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, especially  at  Manchester,  he  co- 
operated earnestly  with  Mr.  Cobden  in  hia 
attempts  to  obtain  financial  reform,  with  a. 
view  to  the  reduction  of  the  naval  and 
military  establishment  a.  Ho  oUo  denounced 
the  Russian  War  with  great  energy,  and 
at  the  general  election  that  ensued,  he 
waa  rejected  by  Manchester,  but  in  & 
few  months  was  invited  to  fill  a  vacancy 
at  Birmingham.  In  1868  ho  accepted  ofBce 
under  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  was  compelled  by  ill- 
bealth  to  retire  from  office  in  Dec.,  IBTO.  On 
hia  Tocovery,  ha  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  office  ho  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  the  downfall  of  the  Liberal 
Gk)vemment  in  18T4.  On  the  return  of  the 
Liberals  to  power,  under  Mr.  QIadstone,  in 
1880,  Mr.  Bright  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  resigned  in  July 
17,  1882,  owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion 
with    his   colleagues  as  to  their  Egj'ptiaa 

J.  Morlej,  Lift  o/  Cotim.  IfSl;  W.  BoUrt- 
aon,  Lifi  and  Tima  afja\n  BWgU,  1BS3. 

Brihtwald  {b.  eirea  %hO,  d.  731),  Arph- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  (692 — 731),  belonged  to 
the  royal  house  of  Mercia.  During  his  arch- 
bishopric, the  much-vexed  question  of  the 
celebration  of  Easter  was  settled  by  almost 
all  the  British  bishops  adopting  the  Koman 
practice.  This  period  also  saw  the  beginning 
of  missionary  enterpriae  abroad,  and  the 
English  engaged  in  proaching  the  Gospel  to 
their  heathen  kinsmen  in  Germany. 

Bode,  SUI.  Ecdci. ;  Hook,  Lam  of  Uu  Ank- 


Brihiwga,  Ttis  Battlbof  (1710),  was  a 
great  defeat  sustained  by  the  English  arms 
during  the  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain. 
General  Stanhope,  with  Starembcrg,  his 
Austrian  colleague,  had  occupied  Madrid,  hut 
it  was  found  impossible  to  hold  the  city. 
They  therefore  retnvted  into  Catalonia, 
marcbingin  twoparallelarmies.  The  French 
commander,  the  Duke  of  VendAme,  punned 
with   lemaikable   rapidity.     Stanhope    wm 
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Burprued  tmil  suirouDdad  at  Brihuega.  The 
walla  of  the  town  were  battered  with  canaon, 
and  B  miiiD  sprung  imder  one  of  the  gatca. 
The  English  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  until  their 
powder  was  consumed,  and  then  fought  on 
with  the  hayonet  against  terrible  odds.  At 
length  the  Britiah  general  saw  that  further 
reeistance  could  produce  only  a  useleaa 
slaughter  of  his  troops.  He  ctmcluded  a 
capitulation  by  which  the  remnant  of  his 
anny>  500  in  number,  surrendered  themaelv€d 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Scarcely  was  it  signed 
when  Starembeig  appeared.  His  slowness 
had  ruined  his  cause ;  but  the  battle  that 
enaued,  called  that  of  Villa  Vicioea,  was  ad- 
mirably conl««ted,  when  night  put  an  end  to 
it.  Staremberg  remained  master  of  the  field, 
but  all  the  fruits  of  the  buttle  remained  with 
Venddme.  The  Austrian  general  spilted  his 
cannoD,  and,  with  a  sorry  remnant  of  his 
army,  conaiiting  of  7,000,  took  refuge  in 
Barcelona. 

Btuibope,  But.  0/ IMya  </ QwM  Jnu,  <Si. 

BrisbUMi  ^0  capital  of  Queensland, 
was  founded  as  a  penal  settlement  in  1826, 
and  named  after  Sir  Thomas  Biisbane, 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  1822— 2e. 
It  formed  part  of  New  South  Wales  till 
18S9.  The  penal  establishment  was  abolished 
in  1842. 

Bliatol  has  from  an  early  period  ranked 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  SngUah 
towns.  Until  the  rise  of  Liverpool  and  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  theNorth,  it  was  the 
second  city  in  the  kingdom.  The  caatle  was 
granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Robert  Fitz- 
hamon,  from  whom  it  passed  by  marriage  to 
Robert  of  Olouccster,  natural  son  of  Henry  I. 
Eobert  of  Normandy  was  for  a  time  im- 
prisoned here.  In  Sristol  Castle  Stephen 
was  imprisoned  by  the  partisans  of  Uatilda 
in  IHl,  and  sixty  yoars  later  the  iU-fated 
Eleanor  of  Brittany  was  incarcerated  at 
Bristol  by  her  uncle  John,  who  was  afraid 
that  her  claims  to  the  throne  might  be  put 
forward  by  his  opponents.  In  Io98  Henry 
of  Lancaster  took  the  town,  and  put  to  death 
many  of  tiie  adherents  of  Richard  11.  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  was  bom  at  Bristol,  and  sailed 
from  that  port  on  his  famous  voya;^  and  in 
1609  a  colony  of  settlors  from  Bristol  were 
the  first  to  establish  themselves  in  New- 
foundland. Bristol  was  made  the  seat  of 
one  of  Henry  VIII.'b  new  bishoprics.  The 
town  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Grpat  Rebellion 
Bristol  declared  for  the  Parliament,  and 
received  a  garrison  under  the  command  of 
Nathaniel  Fiennes.  In  July,  1643,  the 
Itoyalist  soccessps  in  the  west  made  the 
posaession  of  Bristol  still  more  important, 
as  commanding  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  and 
Prince  Rupert  was  sent  to  besiege  it.  After 
a  very  bnef  attack,  Fisnnee  determined  to 


capitulate,  and  Rupert  oSeied  snch  good 
terms  that  a  large  number  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary troops  took  service  in  bis  army.  Bristol 
remained  in  the  posseasion  of  the  Royalists 
till  tieptember.  1646,  when  Rupert,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  town,  surrendered  it  in 
almost  as  unaccouutable  a  manner  as  Fiennea 
had  done  two  years  before.  In  16£6  Bristol 
Castle  was  destroyed  by  the  ^vemment. 
In  16S6  it  was  the  one  town  m  Uomeraet 
that  refused  to  receive  Uonmouth.  In  171S 
seiiouB  riots  broke  out  here  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  accession  of  George  I.  Violent 
riots  also  occurred  in  1  TBS  in  opposition  to  an 
unpopular  bridge-toll,  and  many  pereons  lost 
Uieir  lives  before  they  were  suppressed  ;  and 
great  rioting  took  place  in  1831  [BaisroL 
RioTslinconnection withtbeRelormBill.  The 
church  of  St.  Mary  Bedcliffe,  one  of  the  finest 
in  England,  was  in  great  pairt  built  by  Wil- 
liam Canny nge,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Bristol,  in  the  later  part  of  the  fourtsenlh 
century. 

logical  kitl.  o/firutol,  1S2«. 
Bristol,  John  Diori,  Ist  Eaki.  or 
(i.  1580,  d.  1663).  He  was  bom  at  Colesbill, 
in  Warwickshire,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Sir  George  Digby,  knight,  and  of  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Sir  A.  Heveoftham  of  Norfolk. 
In  March,  1606,  he  was  knighted  by  Jamoa  L 
In  1611,  and  again  in  ISll,  he  went  as  ambas- 
sador to  Spain.  In  1616  ilamea  conferred  on 
him  the  manor  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorset.  In 
1617Digby  went  for  the  third  time  to  Madrid 
with  the  special  mission  of  reviving  negotia- 
tions, commenced  during  his  former  embassies, 
for  a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and 
the  Infanta  Uaria.  On  his  retnm  in  1618  be 
was  made  a  peer  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Digby  of  Sherborne.  In  1621  Digby  went 
first  to  Brussels  and  afterwards  to  Vienna,  in 
order  to  prevail  on  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  to 
restore  the  Palatinate  to  Jamee's  lon^in-law, 
Frederic  Digby  strove  to  negotiate  peaoe  on 
the  basis  that  the  Emperor  should  restore  the 
Palatinate,  and  that  Frederic  in  return  should 
renounce  the  title  of  King  of  Bohemia  and 
abandon  the  right  of  private  war  within  the 
Emmre.  But  his  efitorts  were  unavailing. 
If  Digby's  policy  was  to  succeed,  it  waa 
necessary  that  James  should  be  able,  in  casa 
of  need,  to  di&w  the  sword.  James,  by  hia 
angry  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1631, 
shattered  the  policy  of  his  ambassador.  In 
1G22  Digby  again  went  to  Spain  in  order  to 
conclude  the  marriage  treaty  and  obtain  thti 
restoration  of  the  PaUtinito  through  the  in- 
fiuBDce  of  Philip  IV.  He  thought  that,  in 
return  for  some  modification  in  the  treatment 
ot  English  Catholics,  Spain  would  support  a 
compromise  in  Germany.  But  in  this  he  waa 
mistaken,  since  the  Spaniards  were  aiming  at 
no  less  than  the  conversion  of  the  English 
nation  to  the  Catholic  &ith.  In  1622  he  was 
tareated  Earl  of  firistoL  .  The  visit  of  Charlea 
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and  Bnckmgham  to  Bjiaiii  in  1623  TMuUed 
in  the  breaking  off  of  the  nsgotiation  and 
Ule  recall  oF  BnstoL  On  his  retom  Bristol 
was  ordersd  to  remain  in  confinement  at  his 
own  home,  because  he  refosed  to  admit  that 
Ii«  had  beem  at  fault  and  to  make  apologies  to 
Bnckinghani.  In  18:26  he  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and  brought  aocusations 
■gainat  the  Duke  ot  Buckingham.  Cfaarlea, 
to  defend  his  fuvonrite,  retaliated  by  so- 
coBtng  Bristol  d  high  treaaon.  Inie2BBnstol 
oppoaed  the  king's  first  ansver  to  the  Peti- 
tMM  of  Hight  When  Uttafford  was  im. 
poached,  Bristol  sought  to  wve  hie  life  while 
ineapaatating  him  trom  holding  office.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  the 
king's  side.  At  its  close  he  went  to  Paris, 
whcoe  he  died  Jan.  16,  1653. 

A  taw  ot  Bristol'!  Dssnuhn  an  printed  In 
tlu  AmmiU  to  tha  Clamiln  StoJt  Paptn, 
roL.  1.  For  his  dsfflnofl  <tf  his  onuiEiot  In  Spain, 
•ea  tba  Camitn  XiMill<iii)i,  voL  t4.  i  Ajr  bis  own 
t.  ssd  the  otaajsas  that  he  mads 


nd.  TlL:  tors  isnoml  ■oooaat  of 


'■ary  Hi«<«r(, 
'  his  poUtiwl 
wUkE,  IMS— 


TIL ;  lor  a  nDvnu  ■ogDoot  oi  d 

_  «.  8.  B.  Qardinsir,  Hit.  tf  fagl 

U**.  [B.  M.  G.] 

Sristol,  OaosoE  DioBT,  SndZabi.  or  (i. 
1612,  d.  1677),  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  preced- 
ing. He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  eat  for 
Donetahire  both  in  the  Short  and  the  Long 
Parliamerata.  He  at  first  joined  the  Oppo- 
ntion,  and  was  one  of  the  managers  of 
Strafford's  impcachmmit,  but  soon  went  over 
to  the  king,  and  Toted  against  the  Bill  of 
Attainder  which  the  PaxTiBmentary  leaders 
had  brought  in  against  Btrafford.  He  re- 
ociTcd  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  HooM  of 
Lords  as  Boron  Digbj,  and  became  one  of  the 
king's  confidential  adTisers.  He  waa  one  of 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  scheme  for  the 
arrest  of  the  Five  Uembera,  aft«r  the  fsilnre 
of  which  he  was  impeached  by  the  Commons 
and  fled  to  Holland.  On  hi^  retnm  he  was 
captured  and  imprisoned  at  Hull,  under  the 
care  of  8i«  John  Hotham,  who  connived  at 
his  escape.  He  joined  the  king,  and  took 
part  in  most  of  tne  important  battles  of  the 
Civil  War,  till,  quarrelling  with  Prince 
Knpert,  he  threw  np  his  command.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  Bad  to  France, 
where  he  distinguiahed  himself  in  the  war  ot 
the  Fronde  i  but,  having  formed  a  foolish 
idea  of  supplanting  Mazaria  and  becaming 
Prime  Miniitor  of  France,  ha  was  obliged  to 
escape  to  the  Netherlands.  On  the  Bestora- 
tioD  he  retomed  to  England,  but  his  flighn 
and  untniBl  worthy  ohaiacter  prevented  his 
bning  appointed  to  any  office.  In  1663  he 
brought  a  charge  of  high  treason  against 
Claxvndon,  which  wis,  however,  rejected  by 
the  Honsa  of  Lords,  and  after  that  he  took 
no  part  in  pnblic  afiairs.  He  was  a  man  of 
onnoabted  ability,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
oiatiKB  of  his  time,  but  nnstable  and  head- 
strong to  the  last  degree. 

Claraaaen.  HM.  <^  tU  BAsIIlim,  ssd  W; 


Bxistol,  Pmdebick  Aooveros  Hanvsv, 

Easl  or  [d.  1803),  and  Bishop  of  Oerry,  was 
an  occentric  nobleman  who  affected  to  adopt 
the  character  of  a  prelal«  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  raised  three  regiments  of  Volunteers, 
which  were  commanded  by  bisnephew.  At  the 
second  Dungannon  Convention  he  was  one 
of  the  leaden.  In  17X4  ho  entered  Dublin 
in  almost  royal  state,  and  expected  to  be 
chosen  president  of  the  Convention  there,  bot 
he  had  identified  himself  too  much  with  the 
more  extreme  party,  and  was  disappoiiAed. 
WhtiL  the  Conventxm  dispersed,  he  went  to 
Ulster  and  made  inBaminatorj  speeches,  so 
that  at  one  time  his  aimst  wiu  contemplated. 
The  earl  was  in  favour  of  Cathoho  Emanci- 
pation, Hefnm,  and  sepamtion  from  England. 

Bxistol  Uota  (Oct.  29,  1S31)  were  a 
series  of  outbreaks  produced  by  the  popular 
indignation  which  resulted  from  the  rejection 
ot  Uie  Beform  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  public  entry  into  Bris. 
to!  of  the  recorder,  8ir  Charles  Welbarell,  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  Bill,  a  mob  which  seems 
never  to  have  greatly  exceeded  a  few  hundred 
persoOH,  took  possession  of  the  principal 
streets,  broke  into  the  town-hall,  and  set  tiro 
to  SBvetnl  houses.  For  two  days,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  magistrates  allowed  the  disorder* 
to  oontinns  nncheckedi  at  length  they  in- 
structed the  military  to  re-eetablish  order, 
which  was  done  without  much  difficulty, 
though  with  some  loss  of  lite.  The  blame 
for  the  long  continuanoe  of  the  riots  was  laid 
on  Colonel  Brereton,  the  comniander  ot  the 
militarv,  who  might  have  used  the  discretion 
with  which  the  magistiatea  had  aimed  him 
(probably  in  order  to  avoid  the  reaponn- 
bility  themselves)  to  suppresa  the  disturbance* 
at  an  earlier  period.  He  was  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and,  unable  to  faoe  the  consequeuces, 
committed  suicide.  Four  of  the  ringlwders 
were  hanged,  and  tbe  town  was  compelled  to 
pay  £eS,000  damages. 

Britain.  [Ba[Ti.MHiA.  :  Romans  nr 
Bkitiih:  Bsitoks;  and  Ousat  Bhitaiii.] 

Britain,  Cocbt  or  (Comes  Brilonnin],  was 
a  Roman  oMcet  who  in  Constantine's  scheme 
ot  governing  the  Empire,  was  the  supreme 
general  ot  the  military  forces  in  Britain. 
His  jurisdiction  was,  however,  subject  to 
that  ot  the  Masters  of  the  Cavaby  and 
Infantry  in  the  West.  His  power  was  not 
localised  within  Britain,  but  under  him  were 
the  Dux  Britannianim,  who  seems  to  have 
commanded  the  forces  massed  along  the 
northern  wall,  and  the  Ctitif  Lihrit  Saxtniei, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  coast-line  be- 
tween the  Wash  and  Wight,  which  was 
most  exposed  to  piratical  Saion  assanlta. 
•Tbe  "  Owledig  "  is  thonght  by  some  to  have 
inherited  the  power  ot  the  Dux  B 
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Bxitanuia^  or  Bxittani*  (ths  latter 
xen  laie  funn  u  the  "  theoretJi^y  correct " 
■P^ing),  a  mune  conltnicted  by  lAe  Bomana 
from  the  tribe-Dame  Brittonai,  known  to 
them  aa  Britanni,  and  uaed  by  them  to  denote 
tbe  i^rga  of  the  "  Britidi  laJand^,"  ohgiiwlly 
■tyled  Albioa.  After  Cmaar'a  time  thia 
la  the  general  uaage,  but  in  an  earlier  form 
"  ol  ^fMTimiital  r^iroi  "  are  said  to  have  in- 
elnded  leme  [Ireland)  aa  well  ai  Albion. 
[B,m,».0 

Bhfh  CiKw  Britun.  pp.  SOS-UL 
BritlHinifc,  The  Bomam  Division  or. 
Originally  only  one  Pmvinca  of  Britain  woa 
coiutitut«d,  but  it  ia  powible  that  Sevems 
divided  it  into  Upper  and  Lower  Britain; 
though  whetber  thia  Etatoment  reata  on  a  laiS' 
conception  of  Dio  Cassiua,  ■  merely  popular 
nee  of  the  words,  or  a  regular  legal  bu1>- 
diviaion  of  the  province,  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine. Id  Diocletian  and  Conatantine'a  reor- 
ganisition  of  the  Empire,  the  "diocese"  of 
Britain  waa  divided  into  four  "  provincea," 
Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda,  Flavia 
OeesarienBiB,  and  Maxima  CffiOBrieiuia.  To 
theae  Talentia  waa  added  in  369.  It  conaisted 
of  the  district  between  the  two  walla  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninua.  The  aituation  of 
the  rcat  ia  abaolutely  unknown,  for  it  is  now 
acknowledged  that  the  chronicle  of  "  Richud 
of  Cirenceeter,"  from  which  the  ordinary 
oomes,  ia  an  eighteenth-century 


BUbDar.  fnha  to  voL  vti.  of  Oarjmt  Ffucrip. 
Lai.,  glvea  a  well-^liKsted  lummarr  of  all  Uut 
ia  tnowB  on  Chii  ■ubjsct.  V/.  Ubft,  Celtic 
BHtata,  and  Elton,  OHguu  q/ 1^.  Hulary. 
BritUUlJ,  BuiaTiONi  WITH.  There  ia 
no  aufficsient  evidence  to  wacrant  the  belief 
that  Britanny  received  ita  present  population 
from  Britons  who  fled  from  Uie  Sazon 
invaders.  Individual  cases  of  emigration, 
Bottlementa  from  the  days  of  the  soldiera  of 
Maximus  dowQwarda,  there  may  well  bave 
been.  Intimate  relations  certainly  existed 
between  Wulshmen  and  Britona  in  the  earlieet 
times.  Similarity  of  lauf^a^e,  place-names, 
institutions,  and  traditions  point  to  the  racial 
unity  of  Oaul  and  Briton.  In  their  western 
sea-girt  highlands,  etuh  alike  struggled 
^JDBt  the  ever-Bowing  tide  of  Boman  and 
Teutonic  inQuencea,  yet  preserved  unimpaired 
their  tnngae  and  nationality.  But  the  ooloni- 
sation  theory  ia  rather  a  popular  attempt  to 
explain  these  phenomena  than  a  proved  fact. 
If  the  Britons  did  conquer  Armorica,  whom 
did  they  expel,  and  how  did  fugitives,  dis- 
OT^anised  by  defent,  manage  to  win  so  large 
and  fair  u  territory  P  The  popular  legends, 
moreover,  speak  aa  much  of  migrations  from 
Armorica  to  Britain  (».?.,  the  legend  of  St. 
Fadam  in  Bees'  JfrkA  Sain/i)  at  from  Britain 
to  Armorica.  With  the  ealablishment  of  the 
English  monarchy  over  Britain,  the  early 
relations  of  Wales  and  Britanny  became 
fewer.     But  even  in  England  Alfred  sends 


gifts  to  Breton  Abben,  an< 
a  shelter  to  Alan  when  the  Breton  revtjt 
against  William  Longaword  of  Normandy 
had  been  put  down.  The  soperiority  which 
BoU  hod  previously  established  over  I^tanny 
thus  continaos,  and  accounts  for  the  nnmb«c 
of  Bretoos  in  the  Conqueror's  army,  and  QieiT 
large  grants  of  land  in  the  west  of  England. 
Alan  of  Britanny  received  that  Honour  of 
Richmond  which  so  long  remained  ■  link 
between  England  and  Britanny.  It  was  from 
Britanny  that  Walter  Map  brought  the  old 
Welsh  Book  of  Legends  of  Arthur  that  U 
professedly  the  basis  of  OeoSry  of  Mon- 
mouth's history,  and  Bhya  Ap  Tewdwr's 
return  from  his  exile  in  AimorioK  marks  a 
new  era  in  Welsh  literature.  like  the 
Welsh,  the  Bretons  were  constantly  harassed 
by  war  and  faction;  and,  in  1I4B,  when  the 
dount  of  Forhoet  defeated  Hoel  VI.,  the 
defeated  party  invoked  the  aid  of  Henry  of 
Anjou  as  Bmf's  successor.  Uenry  granted 
the  duchy  to  his  brother  Geo&ry,  whoaa 
death  waa  succeeded  by  the  triumph  of  the 
native  prince,  Conon  IV.  But  Henry,  since 
1IS4  ^ng  of  England,  compels  Conon  to 
abdicate  and  marry  his  daughter  Constance 
to  bia  son  GeoSry.  Thus  Uenry  U.  practi- 
cally adds  Britanoy  to  the  Angevin  Dorainioi 


lately  led  to  hia  son  Arthur's  mnrder,  Uis 
French  triumph,  and  a  new  line  of  Breton 
princes  sprang  from  Geofiry's  daughter.  In 
1342  Edward  III.  found  another  opportunity 
of  intervention  in  favour  of  John  of  Mont- 
foit,  the  native  claimant,  against  Charles  of 
Blois,  tbe  friend  of  Philip  VI.  For  many 
years  the  Breton  lucceesion  war  was  an  ein- 
Bode  in  the  great  hundred  years'  struggle  of 
France  and  Enijland.  Left  unsettled  at  the 
Treaty  of  Bretigny,  the  question  was  Et  loat 
decided,  at  the  battle  of  Auruy,  in  favour  of 
the  house  of  Montfort.  In  the  early  stagea 
of  England's  SGCood  struggle  for  France, 
Britanny,  though  less  eneivetically  than 
Burgundy,  sided  with  the  Engliab.  But 
Arthur  of  Riohmond,  brother  of  the  dnke, 
and  inheritor  of  tbe  old  Honour  of  Alan, 
broke  with  the  English,  and  became  the  great 
supporter  of  Charles  VII.  In  1*88  tbe  death 
of  Francis  II.  produced  a  European  contest 
for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Anne  which,  . 
despite  the  eiertiona  of  Henry  VII.,  resulted 
in  her  marriage  with  Charles  VIII.,  and  the 
ultimate  annexation  of  Britanny  to  Fnmce. 
Thus  the  old  ally  of  England  became  a  pn>- 
vinoe  of  her  horeditary  enemy. 

Bade,  Neuniu.  the  Antio-Saifni  Chm.  and 
tlin  Bmt  V  lWv»gini.  conUia  the  earlisrt 
rtferencea  to  the  colonfulion.  CT.  Klton, 
Orimm  of  Eno.  Uiit.,  v.  385,  Bots,  whleh  nfara 
to  Aie  Butorifi  0/  Hraannv.  hy  BMlibfrten  and 
DaCoDnaB.  FiesnUD's Vemuni  Cei>m«t  {voL 
L  lee,  SOS ;  vol.  iu.  313  i  vol.  1(.  ITi.  te6)  frivea 
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Blitiall  Legion,  The.  On  the  out- 
bieak  of  Ui«  war  between  Isabella  of  Spain 
nod  Dtm  CurloB,  in  IS35,  un  Order  in  Council 
wag  isBoed,  on  Lord  PalmeraCon's  sug^ea- 
tiOD,  authoriiing  "any  p«isoqb  to  engage 
duriDK  tbe  next  tvo  years  in  the  military 
and  naval  service  of  her  MajeBty  lealieUa  II,, 
Quoen  o(  Spain."  De  Lacy  Evans,  a 
colonel  in  tbe  Britiah  army,  waa  selectfid 
for  the  comnuind.  Kecrtiita  to  the  number 
of  10,000  were  rapidly  enlisted,  and  des- 
patr^ed  under  his  orducs  to  the  Peninsula. 
They  did  not  effect  much.  In  1837  Evans 
returned  to  England ;  and  in  1838  the 
Ministry  withdrew  the  Order  in  Council, 
and  the  corpa  waa  dissolved. 

Briton,  Thb  Nobth.   [Wilub.] 

Bvitons.  Ilie  general  name  given  by  the 
Romana  to  the  inhabitants  of  South  Britain. 
Its  etymology  has  generally  been  traced  to 
the  Welsh  brilh  (spotted  or  tattooed),  but  it 
is  more  probably  kindred  with  irilkyn,  the 
Vfdixh  for  cloth.  Thus,  the  Britons  were 
the  clothed  people,  as  opposed  to  tbe  pre- 
Celtic  occupants,  who  probably  wore  but 
little  clothing.  The  clasaicul  foim  "BH- 
tanoi "  passed  avray  with  the  Romans,  and 
was  saptmedcd  by  the  more  correct  fono, 
"  Brittonea."  Modem  inquirers  have  sou^ii^t  a 
remedy  for  the  vague  use  of  the  word  Briton 
by  limiting  it  (in  its  Welsh  form,  Brython] 
to  that  branch  of  the  Celtic  slock  otherwise 
oiled  the  Cymric  ;  and  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  large  Gaelic  survivals  prevented 
South    Britain    from    being    exclusively   the 

Eroperty  of  either  group  of  tribes.  [CsLifl.] 
;ut  as  these  vestiges  of  the  Gael  had 
almoet  passed  away  before  regular  history 
begins,  we  cannot  do  much  harm  in  treating 
of  the  Britons  in  the  more  gen<;ral  sense  of 
tbe  ancient  writers.  But,  politically  and 
aocially,  we  have  not  suEBcient  information  to 
draw  a  clear  line  between  Erython  and 
Ooidel  (Gael) ;  especially  if,  with  Mr.  Elton, 
we  reject  the  acoounts  in  Be-ic  and  his  school. 
The  absence  of  heroic  kingship,  the  nearer 
approiimation  (especially  in  tbe  South- 
EUst]  to  the  higher  culture  and  civtlisa- 
ticn  of  Gaul,  the  predominance  of  Druidism 
[Dkiuds]  over  the  ordinary  Aryan  polytheism 
are,  perhaps,  the  chief  marks  of  the  "  Bry- 
thonic"  tribes.  Linguistically,  they  are 
distinguished  from  tbe  Gael  by  the  use  of 
**  p  "  instead  of  the  older  "  qu ''  or  '*qv.*' 
Tbe  tribes  of  the  south  were,  from  their 
neighbourhood  or  their  affinity  to  the  Gauls, 
tbe  most  advanced  in  culture,  and  the  Cantii 
were,  accordini;  to  Ciesar,  the  most  civilised 
nation.  Besides  these,  the  chief  tribes  of  the 
Britons  were  the  Beltne,  Atrebatii,  the  Rcgni, 
the  Darotriges,  and  the  Dumnonii  (Ooidelic) 
of  the  South:  the  Dobnni,  Catuvcllauni, 
Coritari,  and  Corrtarii  of  Middle  England; 
tbe  Iceni,  Cenimagni,  and  Trinobantes  of 
the  Eastern  Counties;   the  Silore*,  Demetn, 


and  Ordovices  of  South-Eastem,  South- 
western, and  Northern  Wales;  the  Bri- 
gantes,  and  some  less  ioipoFtant  tribes — suoh 
as  the  Farisi,  Segantii,  Utadini,  Selguvce,  and 
Danmonii — of  the  district  between  ibe  Hum- 
ber  and  tbe  Northern  Wall.  Beyond  this 
httter  the  Britons,  in  any  precise  sense, 
hardly  extended. 

ElWn,  Origiaj  oT  En«li>h  BitCimi  (Hpecially 

chap,    ii.),  with  Sfafs'a  later  Caltio  Brilain; 

Bkeiie.'C<Uic  Bcottani.  gjces  a  imther  different 

view ;  Cam^ea,  BrUmnia,  hu  tha  fullest  local 

jwd  ■rcbnologioal  details, 
■ti —  xL_  i^hbolQgT  and.  general  cbanflteri^ica 


msntionad  under  II 
the  politioal  history 


tier  tilbw  « 


[T.  F.  T.] 


Britton  is  the  title  of  an  early  summary 
or  abstract  ("  Summa  de  logibus  Angliffi  qun 
vocatur  Bretone")  of  English  law  purport 
ing  to  have  been  written  by  command  of 
Edward  I.  Nothing  is  known  with  certainty 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  work.  The  theory 
that  it  was  tbe  work  of  John  lo  Breton, 
Bishop  of   Hereford,  is  untcnuble,  because 


there 


a  allusi< 


1  the  V 


ed  after  the  death  of  that 
prelate  in  1215.  Selden  and  others  have 
tbougbt  that  tbe  book  waa  written  by  Henrj' 
de   Brocton,    and   is    an    abridgoisnt    of  his 

ver}'  Dsef  ul  guide  to  the  English  legal  system 
of  the  thirteenth  oentury.  It  has  been 
printed,  in  1640,  by  Edward  Wingate,  and 
by  Mr.  F.  M.  Kichols,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation, Oxford,  1866. 

Brout    Bottom    Adndnistnttioii, 

Tub  (1744 — 1764],  was  a  cant  name  given 
to  Uie  ministry  formed  by  the  Felhams, 
after  they  had  contrived  to  rid  themselves  of 
Carteret  by  threatening  to  resign,  because  its 
supposed  policy  was  to  admit  to  oflice  tbe  heads 
of  Opposition,  both  Whig  and  Tory,  except 
Carteret  and  Bath.  Chesterfield  and  Pitt 
were  persuaded  to  relinquish  their  opposition 
(the  formtr  bccondng  Lord -Lieutenant  of 
Ireland),  the  Privy  Seal  was  given  to  the 
Tory  Lord  Gower,  and  Sir  JohnHiude  Cotton, 
an  undoubted  Jacobite,  was  given  a  place  about 
tbe  court;  while  other  poets  were  given  to 
the  Dukes  of  Dovonsbire  and  Bedford,  Lords 
Cobham  and  Hobart,  and  Bubb  Dodington. 
In  1746  the  Pelhums,  finding  themselves  in 
danger  of  -being  once  more  supplanted  by 
Granville  (Carteret),  demanded  the  admission 
of  Pitt  to  office,  and  on  tbe  king's  refusal 
resigned;  but  on  Granville's  failure  to  fonu 
a  ministry  Ihey  returned  to  office. 

Coie,  Pilham;  Stasbope.  HuJ.  a/ Buf, 

Broken  Men  was  the  name  applied  by 
the  Scottish  government,  in  the  fifteentik 
century  and  subsequently,  to  Such  persons  in 
the  Highlands  as  had  no  chief  to  be  respon- 
sible for  them.  The  ^vernmont  had  so  tar 
recognised  the  tribal  institutions  that,  by  an 
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Act  of  Council  of  the  rei^  of  JamM  IV., 

the   chiefs  were    held    reepoiuible   tor    the 
rite  agamit  their  foUowera. 


1670  Bolicitor-Oenoral,  in  which  capacitv  be 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  trial  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfcjk,  1572 :  he  was  lubaequently  em- 
ployed in  the  Attempt  to  extort  conceaaiana 
tram  the  Queen  of  Scota :  and,  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  mis  made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 1579.  In  1686  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  conspiraton  in 
Babington's  plot,  and  was  Premaent  of  the 
CommiBsion  for  the  trial  of  Hsir  Stuart, 
whilst  be  shared  with  Burleigh  and  Davison 
the  reaponaibility  of  despatching  the  wamnt. 
He  died  shortly  afterwards,  haviDg  iMTei  got 
over  the  anxiety  of  the  preBidancy. 

Brompton,  John,  Abbot  of  Jer\-a.ulK, 
compiled  a  chronicle  shout  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  ceDtury,  consisting  of  selections 
carefuUy  made  from  older  chronicle™.  This 
work,  which  embraces  the  period  from  597  to 
1 199,  possesses  little  authority,  but  curioosly 
enough  is  constantly  quoted  bv  historians. 
It  was  printed  by  'fwyeden  in  hia  Scriplern 
Dtetm,  1652. 

Bzooka,  8iK  Jahu  (6.  ims,  d.  IMB), 
after  Mrring  with  credit  in  the  Bengal  army, 
visited  Borneo  in  his  yacht  in  1S3B,  and 
asaisted  the  Rollan  against  the  revolted  Dyak 
tribe.  In  return  he  received  a  grant  of  the 
district  of  Sarawak  from  the  Sultan  of  Borneo 
with  the  title  of  Rajah.  He  did  much  to 
amehorato  tlK  condition  of  the  natives,  to  de- 
velop the  ra«outc«a  of  the  island,  and  to  sup- 
press piracy,  and  earned  on  several  occasions 
the  tbanksof  the  British  government,  to  whom 
he  more  than  once  offered  to  suTrond  er  Sarawak. 
The  island  of  Ijibuan  having  been  acquired 
hy  the  British,,  Brooke  was  appointed  its 
governor,  1947;  hut  in  1861  serious  charges 
of  CTuelt;,  were  brought  against  him  by 
Joseph  Hume.  AKoyal  Commission  vas  ap- 
pointed to  inyestigate  the  matter,  but  came  to 
no  definite  conclusion.  Sir  James  Brooke 
was.  however,  deprived  of  his  goTemorahip, 
Hii  later  years. were  spent  in  England;  but 
he  nude  frequent  visits  to  Sarawak. 

1  IWw'.i  (Jrd  MT,).  vol.  lis.  p.  «»,  Mfl.  A 
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Broogluuii  nnd  Vanx,  Rkhrt,  Lokd 

(A.  1TT8,  d.  I8S8),  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Broagbam,  oE  Brougham  HhU,  Westmore. 
land,  educated  at  tbe  High  School  and 
University  of  Edinburgh,  was  admitted  to 
the  Scottish  bar  in  ISOO.  When  the 
Edmb«r}h  Reruw  was  established  in  1802, 
Mr.  Brougham  became  one  of  its  most 
active  contributors,  and  exhibited  an  extra- 
ordinary varietv  and  extent  of  knowledge. 
In  1807  he  resolved  to  qualify  himself  for  the 


Engliah  bar,  and  in  1608  he  began  to  practise 
in  tbe  Court  of  Ring's  Beni£,  and  on  the 
northern  circnit.  In  1809  he  was  returned 
to  PaTliament  tor  the  borough  of  Camalftnd. 
His  powers  of  debate  were  soon  recognised, 
and  he  became  the  rival  of  George  Canning, 
and  bis  most  formidable  opponent.  In  tha 
election  of  1811,  Air.  Brougham  was  beaten 
at  Liverpool  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  waa 
excluded  from  Pailiunent  till  1B16,  when 
be  was  returned  for  Wincholson.  In  1S30 
he  undertook,  with  Denman,  tbe  defence  of 
Queen  OaroUne.  During  the  whole  of  the 
trial  his  popularity  was  as  unbounded  as 
the  queen's.  On  Feb.  11,  1822,  he  moved  a 
resolution  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons  for  the 
consideration  of  tbe  public  burdens,  particu- 
larly those  pressing  on  the  agricultural  in- 
terest This  motion  was,  however,  nMiatived. 
In  the  same  year  he  moved  a  naolubon  cMi- 
demnatory  of  the  unoonatitutional  influence 
of  the  crown  in  the  government,  which  was 
also  lost.  In  1823  he  delivered  a  powerful 
q)eeoh  expoaing  the  designs  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  On  April  17th  of  the  same  year, 
he  exchanged  abuse  of  such  an  insulting 
nature  with  Canning,  that  the  Speaker  waa 
compelled  to  order  both  into  the  custody  of 
the  Bergeant-at-Arms,  and  they  only  eao^fod 
this  by  retractations.  In  the  same  year  be 
was  engaged  with  Mr.  Birkbeck  in  foundings 
the  fiiat  Mechanics'  Institute.  In  1826  ha 
took  a  large  share  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  for  the  DiSuaion  of  Useful  Know. 
ledge,  and  also  of  the  London  University. 
In  1828  be  delivered  his  tamoua  six  houn^ 
speech  on  Law  Keform.      In   1830  he  came 

frominently  forward  as  tbe  champion  <A. 
arUamantary  Reform,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  had  no  aooner  met  than  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill  em- 
bracing a  comprehensive  measure  of  reform. 
A  ministerial  crisis,  however,  supervened. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  having  been  de- 
feated -on  a  government  measure,  resigned; 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  government  under 
Earl  Grey,  including  Brougham,  who  with 
some  difficulty  was  induced  to  aooept  the 
Chancellorship,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministry  tbe  great  question  of  Parliamentary 
Beform.  But  though  no 'longer  a  repreaenta- 
tive  of  the  people,  and  pemonally  relieved 
from  the  charge  of  tbe  Reform  BiU,  his  bolt 
powers  were  called  forthin  support  of  it ;  and 
his  speech  on  the  7th  OcL,  1831,  when  the 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  tbe  House  ot 
Lords,  was  a  display  of  eloquence  of  the 
bighestorder.  As  Lord  Chancellor,  Brougham's 
succeoB  was.  not  very  great.  He  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  detula  of  £aglisb  equity, 
jurisprudence,  and  with  the  practice  of  his 
court,  and  hii  mannen  gave  great  offence  to 
the  distinguifihed  advocatea  who  practised 
before  bim.  His  extraordinary  energy,  bow- 
ever,  atoned  for  many  defects,  and  he  had 
the  distinction  of  getting  through  the  aman 
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in  his  court  with  unexampled  rapidity.  In 
1S»4  Brougham  leeifpied  Tith  the  Whig 
govemiiieiit.     In    INS 6   they    retarneil    to 

g>wer  imdra  Lord  Melbourne,  but  Lord 
roug-ham,  who  had  never  acted  cordially 
with  the  leaden  of  hia  party,  did  not 
letum  with  them,  and  Cottanham,  greatly  to 
Brougham'a  anger  and  chagrin,  wa«  made 
Lord  ChanceLor.  Heleaeed  from  party 
tisH  he  now  acted  independently,  and  even 
abowed  a  dispontion  to  court  tho  Tories,  and 
especially  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  for 
tile  Mmainder  of  his  lon^  life  the  part  he 

Elayed  in  pobtics  was  nmmport&nt,  thougb 
U  restless  THntty  still  kept  bim  before  &e 
public  eye.  As  a  law  reformer,  and  a  member 
<if  the  Privy  Council,  he  continued  to  do 
useful  wotk  ;  and  many  of  hia  jndgmanta  in 
House  of  Lords  appeals  aro  of  great  import- 
ance. Lonl  Brougham's  powers  of  mind,  bis 
remarkable  activity,  his  ardent  love  of  liberty 
and  justice,  his  versatility  and  hii  eloquence, 
made  him  one  of  tbe  moat  conspicuous 
figuree  in  English  politics  for  many  years ; 
and  had  these  greet  qualitiea  not  been 
neutralised  by  detects  almost  as  striking— an 
osbounded  rackleemew,  an  eitraoidiDBry 
WKDt  of  •etf-control,  and  an  eccentricity  which 
Bomi-tiinea  bordered  on  insanity—he  could 
Aardly  have  failed  to  nuik  among  the  meet 
IliostriouB  of  English  statesmen. 

Lord  BnH^luni'*  AvtobiBtrtfXn,  which  ns 
writtoD  dnriDg  the  cloiiiif  jreais  of  bfa  Ufa 
when  Ua  mmiorT  wu  biiliEg.  >■  often  iiDtriwt. 
worthj.  The  nine  must  be»iClolLDrd€uiip- 
bdtfltfl  at  BmnghBin  tlie  work  e(  u  not  too 
seaenwi  riTsl.  Lord  Bronibiiin  mroU  kinl; 
on  a  ^nat  vaHatr  ot  topios,  bat  hii  writuig* 
■re  now  littlo  r«ad.  Tb«  ^MM  ol  his  hirtorieal 
worki  tra  the  Bfttorn  oj  Xn^d  vtirr  tM 
HaiM  of  LaiuMiMlir,  and  S/uUXa  of  tin  Stoiomn 
<V  IIU  Tiiit  of  Qi0T)i  III.  His  Spttckn  were 
calleotod  in  taax  lolnmei,  1838.      fS.  J.  L,] 

BFonfflitoil,  John  Cah  HoBBouai,  Lobd 
(i.  1786,  d.  ISSe),  the  eldest  Bon  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Hobhouse,  was  educated  at  West^ 
minster  School  and  at  Trinity  Coll^:e,  Cam- 
bridge. He  wBfl  the  intimate  Mend  of  Lord 
Byron,  accompanied  him  on  his  travels  in 
I  SOB,  and  was  with  him  durinf;  bis  first  visit  to 
Turkey  and  Greece.  He  a£ipled  advanced 
liberal  TiewB  in  politics,  and  was  a  lealoua 
advocate  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  In  IS16 
he  wrote  a  work  called  Ltltert  lerittttt  bf/  on 
£iiflM  Otnltetmm  rnidmi  ai  Farit,  which  gave 
fctrat  offence  to  the  Englkh  government.  In 
December,  1819,  inconsequence  of  oneofthme 
letters,  which  contained  some  severe  remarks 
on  certain  membon  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  which  was  therefore  declared  a  breach  of 
privilege  by  that  anembly,  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  but  was  liberated 
M  few  weeks  after,  when  Parliament  was 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  George  IV. .  in  1820. 
The  same  year  he  was  elected  with  Sir  F. 
Burdettmemlwr  for  Westminster.     In  1832  he 

J'oined  Earl  Grey's  gnvemmont  as  Secretary 
or  War.     In  1833  he  was  appointed  Chief 


Secretary  for  Ireland ;  and  in  1834  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forasta.  He  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  from  I83t 
tol8«l;andagainfroml846tol852.  Hesuo- 

ceeded  to  the  baronetcy  in  1831 ;  and  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Broughton  in  1861. 

BnrandatS,  Thb,  were  a  reli^ouB  sect 
founded  in  tbe  reign  of  Uueen  Eliiabeth  by 
Robert  Brown,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  bt^n  to  preach  his  doc- 
trines about  1580,  They  were  ultra- 
Puritans,  regarded  Uie  Church  of  England 


They 

posers  of   episcopacy,  an 
iffered  mnih  persecution 


shops. 


In  II 


violent  op- 
,  in  consequence, 
it  the  hands  of  the 
18  passed  enact- 


ing the  penalty  of  imprisonment  against  any 
person  above  the  age  of  mxtoen  who  should 
forbear,  for  the  space  of  a  montii,  to  repair  to 
•ome  church  until  he  should  make  such  open 
submission  and  declaration  of  conformity  as 
the  Act  appointed.  In  consequence  of  the 
rigoroos  enforcemeot  of  this  Act,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Brownists  sought  an  asylum  in 
Holland,  whence  subsequently,  in  1670,  many 
of  them  sailed  tiYim  Amsterdam  to  found  anew 
home  in  America.  The  members  of  the  sect 
who  remained  in  England  endured  consider- 
able persecution,  nntil  the  principle  of  Tolera- 
tion was  recognised.  During  the  Civil  Wars 
of  Charles  I. 'a  reign  they  became  merged  in 
of  the  Independents.    The  Brownists 


and  favoured  a  purely  congregational  system, 
without  convocation  or  synod,  and  without 
any  separate  order  of  priests.     [Bakbowists  ; 

InQEFEN  DENTS.] 

roller,  Charsh  Hi'it. ;  Nasi,  SM.  a]  Oie  P<iTi- 
(mu;  Kosbelm,  EccUt.  Sitt  ;  Hasaoa,  LV'  4/ 
MiltM,  ml.  1), 
BmO0,  The  Fault  or  [or  nE  Bres),  was 
of  Norman  descent.  The  founder  of  the  Eng- 
lish branch  came  over  with  William  the  Con- 
queror and  obtained  large  graute  of  land  in 
Northumberland,  where  the  family  quickly 
assumed  a  powerful  baronial  position,  being 
frequently!  nvolved  in  border  warfare  with  the 
Scotch.  David  I.  of  Scotland  made  over  to 
the  house  of  Bruce  the  lands  of  AnnandaU 
about  1 1 30,  and  thu9  it  obtained  its  recognition 
a*B  power  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Isabella, 
second  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
the  brother  of  Malcolm  IV.,  married  Robert  de 
Brus,  LordofAnnandale,  and  their  son  became 
a  competitor  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  12HI. 
Their  grandson  was  the  great  Robert  Bruce, 
King  of  ScotUnd  1300—1329. 

Bmoa,  Edward  (J.  1318),  was  the  brother 
of  Robert  Bruce.  He  commanded  the  reserve 
st  Bannockbum,  and  dispersed  tbe  English 
archers.  His  restless  spirit  gave  much  trouble 
to  his  bnither,  who  gladly  let  him  go  to 
Ireland,  to  aanst  the  native  rebels  against 
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England.  On  May  260i,  1 31 G,  hs  Unded  from 
ft  fleet  of  300  Ball  at  Loms,  on  the  coast  of  An- 
trim.  With  some  600  men  he  took  Dundolk, 
and  wag  joined  by  a  Urge  native  force.  Hie 
O'Neil  rosigninK  hie  claimB,  he  was  crowned 
king.  At  the  River  Boyna  he  dofoated  the 
O'Comiora  and  the  Ked  Earl  ol  UUler,  and 
proceeded  to  besiege  CarrickFergua  In  Meath 
the  Lord  Justice  Mortimer  Buccumbcd  to  him, 
and  tha  Sight  of  another  English  force  before 
him  led  to  a  rising  in  Muuster  and  IieiiiBter, 
la  I31S.  however,  want  of  provisioiiB  com- 
pelled the  Scots  to  retire  into  Ulster  and 
leave  the  Wicklow  septs  to  their  fate.  The 
De  Burghs  and  Oeraldiaea  also  agreed  to  a 
tmce  In  face  of  a  coaimon  foe.  But  Bobert's 
arrival  counteracted  all  this.aod  wasatoncefol- 
hjwed  by  the  capture  of  Carrickfergua,  though 
the  English  victory  at  Athcnry  restored  &e 
balanoe  somewhat.  The  Brucee,  however, 
followed  by  20,000  men,  now  marched  straight 
on  Dublin,  and  the  De  lacys  openly  joined 
them.  Dublin  was  not  taken,  but  the  country 
was  wasted  as  far  as  Limerick ;  and  ao  com- 
pletely was  tbia  done  that  the  Scots  themselves 
suffered  severely,  on  their  retreat,  from  want, 
and  it  was  only  the  supineness  of  the  English 
which  enabled  thsm  to  regain  their  old 
position.  In  I3I7,  Hobert  Br\ice's  good  sense 
indaoed  him  to  give  up  the  contest  and  leave 
Ireland;  all  hia  forces,  however,  remained  with 
his  brother.  The  Anglo-Iriah,  gtiU  fighting 
among  themselves,  were  unable  to  gain  any 
advantage.  In  1318.  however,  Edwud  Bruce 
and  tho  De  lAcya,  joining  their  forces,  marched 
to  Dundalk,  but  were  met  near  that  place,  on 
Oct.  5th,  by  the  now  united  English,  wera 
routed,  and  Bruce  bimseK  killed.  His 
body  was  quartered,  and  the  head  sent  to 
Edward  II. 


Bra04,  BoBEuT,  Kaia  op  Scotland  (b. 
1274,  •.  1306,  d.  1329),  was  the  grand- 
son of  Robert  de  Bruce,  the  rival  of  John 
Boliol.  In  1297  he  fought  for  ?>lward  J. 
against  Wallace,  then  joined  the  Scottish 
army,  and,  in  the  eame  year,  returned  to  hia 
allegiance  to  the  English  king  until  1298. 
when  he  ogain  joined  the  national  party 
in  Scotland,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the 
guardians  of  that  kingdom.  In  1301  he 
entered  into  nn  alliance  of  mutual  support 
with  l:aiiibcrton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  about  the  same  lime  became  reconciled 
to  Edward,  at  whose  court  he  welded  until 
Feb.,  1306,  when-hearing  that  the  king, 
owing  to  Bome  information  that  he  had 
obtained  from  Comyn,  intended  to  put  him 
to  death— he  fled  to  Scotland.  Having 
stabbed  Coniyn  nt  Dumfries  in  a  quarrel,  he 
determined  to  asaert  his  right  to  reign  over 
Scotland  as  the  representative  of  David  of 
Huntingdon.  '  Ha  was  accordingly  crowned 
at  Scone  (March  27th,  1306)  by  the  Coun- 
tess of   Bnvhun,   of  tlie  house  of  HacdoS. 


Edward  I.  at  once  procured  from  the  Pope 
the  excommunication  of  Bruce,  and  was 
on  his  way  to  revenge  the  death  of  Comyn 
when  he  died  at  Burgh-on-the-Sands,  in. 
1307.  Before  this,  however,  Bruce  had 
been  twice  defeated  (at  Uethven  and 
Dulay),  though  he  had  somewhat  re- 
trieved his  fortunes  at  Loadoun  Hill.  It 
is  to  this  period  of  his  life  that  the 
marvellous  stories  told  by  the  chroniden 
about  him  mainly  refer.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Bruce  had  to  conceal  himself  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  to 
support  himself  as  best  ho  could.  In  1308 
be  routed  his  old  enemy,  the  Karl  of  Buchan, 
at  Inverury,  harried  Lorne^  and  received 
additional  support  by  a  declaratiou  of  alle- 
giance on  the  part  oF  the  clergy.  A  feeble 
incursion  into  Scotland,  undertaken,  by  Ed- 
ward II.,  1310,  was  revenged  by  Bruce  in 
the  two  following  years,  when  he  invaded 
England  and  laid  Durham  waet«.  In 
1313  Bruce  ravaged  Cumberland,  and  laid 
violent  siege  to  the  castle  of  Stirling,  the 
attempted  relief  of  which  by  the  English  led 
to  the  Scotch  victJir}-  of  Bannockbum  in 
1314,  a  battle  in  which  Bruce  displayed  as  . 
much  generalship  and  valour  as  be  after- 
wards did  moderation  in  the  use  he  mode  of 
his  victory.  His  attempts  t«  bring  about 
peace  were,  however,  nnaucoessful.  In  1316, 
when  he  left  ScoUand  for  a  time  to  aid 
his  brother  Edward  in  IreUnd,  his  ahtence 
was  made  the  occasion  of  many  uneuc- 
cesaful  inroads  by  the  English.  An  at- 
tempt at  modiation  on  the  part  of  the  Pope 
(John  XXII.)  having  tailed,  Bruce,  iu  1318, 
took  Berwick,  and  bairipd  Northumberland 
and  Yorkshire.  The  next  year  Edward  II. 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  roeover  Berwick,  only 
drawing  down  on  his  kingdom  retaliator.v 
raids  on  the  part  of  Bruce,  who,  in  1322, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  rebel 
Earl  of  Carlisle.  At  length,  on  March  30th, 
1323,  a  truce  was  concluded  at  Thorpo, 
in  Torkshire.  for  thirteen  years,  and  was 
ratified  by  IbibGrt  Bruce  at  Btrwick.  The 
peace  was.  however,  soon  broken,  and  in 
1326  Bruce  again  ravaged  the  north  of 
England,  evading  the  English  army,  which 
he  reduced  to  groat  straits  by  deatroying  all 
their  provisions.  In  1328,  another  treaty 
very  favourable  to  Scotland  was  made  at 
Northampton,  by  which  Kohert'a  son  David 
married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Edward  II. 
"The  good  King  llolwrt"  died  at  Cardross, 
June  T,  1324,  and  by  his  patriotism,  wisdom. 
and  courage  left  behind  him  the  character  of  s 
goodman.  Homarried,first,lHabella,  daughtei' 
of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and,  secondly.  Elisabitth 
de  Billyh,  dauffhter  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster. 

Fordnn,  Scolitliroiiiccm :  Barbour's  great  poMn, 
Tht  Bruei,  whinh  is  the  fullest  sccaoat  of 
Bru«'i  siploits.  and  Is  valiiable  u  1»lns  the 
wnrk  of  B  nmrlv  nontemporanBoui  writor : 
WnMnrh&m,    HU.  An^Mii.;    Barton,  Hiit.  i^ 
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Bnuw,  RoHEHT  DB  Id.  12B5),  and  Lord  of 
Anniuidiilc,  wiu  of  Norm&a  origin,  aud  the  Boa 
of  Robert  de  Ilruce  and  IsalnUa,  daughter 
of  David  of  Uiuilingdon.  He  wtu  one  of  the 
ijcotdi  Comtniaaiouura  who  wtiot  to  Salia- 
}>aiy  to  confer  about  the  nmrriuge  of  Prince 
Edwaid  and  the  Uaid  of  Norway  (12S6). 
On  the  dispute  for  the  aucceaaion  to  the 
Scotdi  crown,  after  the  death  of  the  Maid  of 
Norway  (1230),  Bruce  put  in  a  tlaim  as  the 
descendant,  in  the  nearest  degree,  of  David 
of  Huntingdon.  Ue  also  declared  that  in 
1240  Alexander  II.  bad,  in  an  Aeaembly  uf 
the  Estatee,  rei^ognised  him  as  his  heir  in  the 
event  of  his  dying  childless  (since  that  tinoe, 
however,  other  male  descendaDta  had  been 
bom).  The  only  other  competitor  whom 
Bruce  had  to  feai  was  John  Baliol,  in  whose 
fsTOur  Edvard  finaUy  decided  (Nov.,  12S2). 
IJn  the  resignatioa  of  Baliol  in  1295,  Bruce 
tried  ineffectually  to  persuade  Edward  to 
bestow  the  kiugdom  on  him.  Ue  died 
shortly  afterwards. 

Bmide,  Son  or  Mablin,  was  a  powerful 
Pictish  monarch  (i.  GSS,  d.  683)  who  had  hia 
capital  at  Invetnesa.  In  £60  he  defeated  tho 
Scots  of  Dalriada,  slaying  their  king,  Gabmn, 
and  driving  them  back  to  Kmtyre.  This 
defeat  was  important,  aa  it  lod  to  the  mission 
ol  St,  Colamba,  by  whom  Brude  was  baptbed 
in  563.     [PicTfl.], 

Bxunoulrarlk,  The  Battle  of  (937),  was 
fonght  by  Athelalan  against  the  combined 
forces  of  Anlaf  the  Dane,  who  came  orer 
from  Ireland,  Conetantine  of  Scotland,  and 
Ittrea  of  Cumberland,  This  powerful  com- 
Wnation  was  thoroughly  routed  by  Athelatao, 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  great  Saxon 
victory  over  this  great  Danish  and  Celtic 
league  a  noble  war-song  was  composed,  which 
is  preserred  in  the  Anfle-Saxoii  Chronkle. 
The  site  of  the  battle  is  very  doubtful; 
it  has  been  placed  in  the  Lothians,  in  Nortb- 
omberland,  in  Yorkshire,  and  it  has  been  iden- 
tified, with  some  plausibility,  with  Brumby, 
in  lincolnabire. 

Aita.-Sai.  C\m..  L  280  (Soils  sd.li  Frse- 
man,  Ntmnm  Coiv)..  I.  «1.  For  i  spirltsd 
IrusUtioa  ot  the  "Song  □(  tbe  Fight  at 
Bmnanburh,"  ma  Mr.  Freanums  OUSHitiih 
HUvrv,  p.  ISS. 

Brniim  (orBnuTE)  was  then 
to  the  fabulous  hero  who  was 
have  given  his  name  to  the  island  of  Britain. 
According  to  the  account  given  by  Geoffrey  of 
MonmouUi,  and  universally  believed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  Brutus  was  Uie  great-grandson 
nf  £aeas.  Having  been  banished  from  Italy, 
he  retired  to  Greece,  where  he  became  the 
chafnpion  of  the  oppressed  Trojans.  After 
many  difficulties,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
Albion,  which  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by 
giants.  Having  destroyed  these  Rionstera, 
Ute  Trojans   occupied   the  country,   which. 
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in  honour  of  their  leader,  they  called 
Britain.  Bratos  died  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  alter  his  arrival  in  the  island. 

nvTSOHion,  or  Tj 

the  name 

of  a  most  important  Welsh  chronicle  which 
extends  from  the  abdication  of  Cadwal  at 
Rome  in  the  year  Q81  to  the  conquest  of 
Wales  in  1282.  It  ia  printed  with  an 
English  translation  in  the  llolla  Senes  (1860). 
BtlOCSIMera  (the  name  is  derived  from 
a  word  used  by  tne  Caribbean  Indiani  de- 
noting dried  or  cured  meat)  were  associations 
of  piratical  adventurers  which  flourished  in 
tho  aiiteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
buccaneers  were  chiefly  English  and  French, 
and  owed  their  origin  to  the  attempts  made 
by  other  European  nations,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenlb  century,  to  acquire  a  share  in  the 
rich  American  trade  which  the  Spaniards  at- 
tempted to  engross.  The  buccaneers,  though 
in  later  times  they  carried  on  general  piracy, 
directed  their  chief  efforts  against  the 
Spaniarda,  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
natural  enemies.  In  1625  they  took  Bt. 
Christopher,  and  in  1630  Tortuga,  which  they 
made  their  head-qiiartors.  In  1670,  und^ 
Henry  Morgan,  tbey  captured  Panama  with 
™e  booty;  and  in  1683  and  168*  made 
:peditions  to  the  South  Seas  which  are 
bed  in  Dampier's  famous  Vogaget.  In 
1670  a  treaty,  called  "The  Treaty  of 
America,"  was  concluded  between  England 
and  Spain  for  the  suppression  of  tho  buccaneer 
asaociatione,  but  it  was  quite  inefEcctual.  The 
wars  between  England  and  France,  by 
making  the  English  and  French  buccaneers 
enemies,  did  much  to  ivcaken  them,  and  after 
the  Treaty  ot  Hyswitk  they  gradually  disap- 
peared. The  mOBt  noted  buccaneer  chiefs 
were  Montbars,  Francois  L'Olomais,  Mane- 
velt,  and  especially  Henry  Morgao,  who  was 
knighted  by  Charlea  II.,  and  made  deputy- 
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Baoh,  Jean  de  Gbaii.i.y,  Captai.  db  (rf. 
1377).  was  one  of  the  most  tamoua  of  the 
English  commanden  in  the  French  wars  of 
Edward  III. 'a  reiRn.  He  was  a  native  ot 
Aquitaine.  and  attached  himself  to  the  Black 
Pnnce,  with  whom  he  fought  at  Poitiers  and 
Navarrete.  In  1372  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  French,  and  died  in  captivity  five 
years  later. 


Me 


feated  by  Bruce  at  Inverury,  and  had  his  ter- 
ritory harried  by  the  victorious  troops.  Hia 
wife,  IsabelU  Macduff,  aiater  of  tho  Earl  of 
Fife,  was  a  supporter  of  Robert  Bruce,  and 
croimGd  that  king  at  Scone.  March  27.  131)6. 
For  Utis,  she  was  imprisoned  by  Edward  I.  in 
a  cage  at  Berwick,  as  a  wamii^  to  those  who 
dared  to  lupport  BmM. 
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Buoluu,  JoHH  Stbitabt.  EutL  OP  (rf. 
U21),  the  Bpcond  son  of  Robert,  Duks  of  Al- 
buij,  led  >  Scotch  army  of  about  6,000  men  to 
Fnmce,  to  aid  Charles  V,  sgaiogt  the  BnglJBh. 
After  winning  the  buttle  of  Beaugf,  be  was 
created  ConBtalila  of  France  and  Count  of 
Aubigny,  and  was  skin  at  Vemeuil,  U24. 

BnolUUWB.  QioROE  {t.  l&OS,  d.  1682}, 
■tudiod  at  Pliris  and  at  St.  AndiewB,  and  be- 
came tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Caaailu  in  1S32,and 
■ubeequentl]'  to  a  son  of  James  V.  Ue  bitttrlj- 
awailed  the  frian  in  his  Franeittania,  which 
subjected  him  to  much  persecution  fmm 
Cardinal  BeatcQ.  He  fomid  it  unsafe  to 
reside  in  Scotland,  and  retired  to  Bordeaux. 
In  IM4  he  vent  to  Paris  and  taught  at  the 
College  of  Bourbon.  Three  jreora  later  be 
went  b)  Coimbn  in  Portugal.  Here  he  wac 
seized  as  a  heretic,  end  impneoned  in  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  began  his  version  of  the  Psalms. 
On  his  release  he  remained  for  some  years  in 
France,  and  in  1S60  came  to  Scotland  as  Latin 
tutor  to  Queen  Hary.  He  received  a  pension 
from  the  queen,  and  in  L667  was  made 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  ac- 
companied the  Resent  Muna;  to  England, 
and  took  a  oonsiaerable  share  in  political 
af  aiia,  being  among  the  moat  violent  oppo- 
nente  ol  the  Queen  of  Scots.  He waspreBont 
at  the  CommiBsion  of  Inquiry  at  York  in 
166S  as  the  representative  of  the  Scottish 
lordu,  and  has  been  charged  with  the  forgery 
of  the  "  Casket  Letters  ''  (q.v.).  In  1671  he 
printed  his  tract  He  Maria  Scoiomm  Segiiia,  a 
very  bitter  attack  on  Mary.  Meanwhile,  in 
1670  he  had  became  tutor  to  the  young  prince 
James,  and  soon  afterwards  was  madeDirector 
of  the  ChanceiT  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  sat 
in  Parliament  for  soma  years.  Ho  was  a  volu- 
minous writer  of  lutin  verae,  and  is  among  the 
first,  if  not  the  lety  fint,  of  noD-dasgical  poets. 
He  was  the  author  of  two  important  prose 
works.  ThefamDustroatiBe,2)«/Hr9Scafiiit^iid 
£iii<M,  published  in  1670,  is  a  political  dialogue 
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is  filled  with  the  principles 
stltutionsl  monarchy,  and  its  author  has  been 
not  inaptly  styled  "the  flrat  Whig."  The 
Serum  Scotieaivm  Hitloria,  pubUshed  in  1662, 
is  an  authoritative  record  M  Scotch  affairs  in 
the  Bizteenth  century. 

Bacfaanui'B  trorli.  Svnls.,  ITIS  (al.  Bunoaii} ; 


^n ^iV4vi  gh nTw  was  an  ancient  borough 
at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  It  l»d 
been  fortiBed  by  Edward  the  Elder  in  the 
early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  and  captured 
by  the  Danes  in  1016,  It  was  a,  place  of 
considerable  trade  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
Edward  111.  Gied  one  of  the  wool  sUplea 
there.  It  received  a  charter  from  Mary  in 
1664,  which  wae  surrendered  and  restored  in 
16M.  The  borough  formprly  returned  two 
members  te  Parliament ;  but  it  was  deprived 
n  1BS8. 
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BnoUagham,  Pbibaoi  of.  (i.)  Willtem 
Qifbrd  is  said  to  have  received  the  earldon 

of  Buckingham  from  William  I.  His  son  died 
without  issue,  1164.  (iiO  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, youngest  nm  of  Edward  III.,  was 
created  Earl  of  Buckingham  1377,  died  1397. 
Hiason  Humphrey  died  without  iiBus,  13B9. 
(iii.)  HumphtBv,  Earl  of  St&fiord,  who  in- 
herited the  earlcfom  of  Buckingham  frinn  his 
mother,  sister  of  the  last  earl,  waa  created 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  1444.  His  great- 
gr&DdsOD,  third  i<i\ie,  was  beheaded,  1521, 
and  his  honours  forfeited,  (iv.)  Qeorge  Vil- 
liers,  created  Earl  of  Buckingham  ISlfl,  mar- 
quis 1618  (his  mother,  beiiig  later  in  the  year 
created  Countess  of  Buckingham  for  life,  died 
1632),  and  duke  1B23.  George  Villiers, 
second  duke  of  this  line,  died  without  issue, 
1887.  (v.)  John  SheBeld,  Marquis  ol  Nor- 
manby,  created  Bake  of  BncViii  gham  shire, 
1703.  Hia  son  Edmund,  second  duke,  died 
without  issue,  1736.  (vi.)  Oeorge  Qrenville, 
Earl  Temple  (sonofOeorge  Qrenville,  Premier 
1763—66,  and  hroUier  of  Lord  Grenyjlle, 
Premier  1806—7),  created  Marquis  of  the 
town  of  Buckingham,  county  Bucks,  I7S4. 
His  son  was  created  duke  in  1S22. 

lltmV<«gTin.T«j  HeNKT  StitPrOKS,    DuKE 

or  {d.  1483),  was  the  eldeetsonof  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  Margaret  Beaufort, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Edmund,  Duke  of 
Somerset.  He  was  doubly  connected  with 
the  royal  family,  and  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  Woodrille,  daughter  of  Earl  Rlren, 
made  him  brother-in-law  to  Edward  IT.  He 
was  one  of  Richard  III.'s  great  supporters, 
and  was  the  chief  agent  in  obtaining  the 
crown  for  him.  But  Iwfore  Richard  had  been 
on  the  throne  many  months  Buckingham 
became  alienated  from  hiq,  the  chief  reason 
being  apparently  Richard's  refusal  to  give 
him  any  portion  of  the  inheritance  ol  the 
Bohuns,  to  which  Buckingham  had  a  claim. 
Influenced  by  Morton,  Bishop  of  'S.ls,  he 
entered  into  a  project  for  calling  over  Henry, 
Earl  o(  Richmond.  This  scheme  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Woodville  party,  and  Bucking- 
ham arranged  that  he  should  head  a  rising  m 
the  west  of  England,  while  Biclunond  was  to 
land  in  the  south.  But  the  insurrection 
ended  in  tailure.  Buckingham  had  raised  a 
small  force  in  Wales,  but  all  the  bridges  over 
the  Severn  were  broken  down,  while 
unusually  heavy  rains  had  SO  Swelled  the 
rivers  OS  to  make  them  impassable.  Being 
unable  to  get  provisions,  most  of  hia  men 
deserted,  and  Buckingham  himself  took 
refuge  in  Shropshire,  but  was  betrayed  by 
one  of  his  retainers,  taken  to  Salisbury,  and 
executed  there. 

Boddiurliun,  Edwakd  Stafposc,  Dvkb 
or  (rf.  leaij,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  Duke 
ol  Buckingham,  was  restored  by  Henry 
VII.  to  all  his  father's  dignities  and  poaaea- 
aions.    In  1621  he  was  tried  and  axecuted 
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for  high  beaaon,  the  ohisl  eridence  for  the 
charge  being  that  ha  had  ungoardedly  let  fall 
tome  expreaeioiu  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
be  entitted  to  incceed  to  the  tfarone  (hoold 
the  king  chance  to  die  without  iaaue.  No 
doubt  hia  connection  with  the  loyal  line  was 
his  real  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  king.  Ths 
office  of  Constable,  which  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham inherited  from  the  Bohuna,  Earls  of 
Hereford,  waa  forfeited  by  hie  preaumed 
aflence,  ajvl  waa  never  afterwarda  ravired  in 
Bnglaod. 

Wirm Vi w  jli  ajw  ^  GaosoK  VcLLiKxa,  Ihixi 
or,  bom  Aug.  20,  1S92,  wan  a  younger  aon  at 
Sir  Oeorge  Viiliera  of  Brookaley.  In  1614 
he  waa  fint  brought  before  the  notice  of 
Jamea  I.,  and,  beugf  an  actim,  handaome, 
and  intelligent  youth,  hia  oampaaioiulup 
awad  to  amuae  the  lejiure  houn  of  the 
king.  In  1616,  after  the  fall  of  the  former 
favoniite,  Cair,  Garl  of  Somanot,  TiUien 
waa  left  without  a  rivHl  in  the  king'a  farour. 
In  1616,  ha  waa  created  Viacount  YillierB; 
in  1617  ha  becuna  Earl;  in  iei«,  Harquia  of 
Backin^am.  By  the  royal  bounty  he  waa 
nade  oii«  of  the  n<^rat  nobleman  in  England, 
and  all  tb«  patronage  of  the  oout  was  placed 
in  hia  hands.  Few  men  oould  endui«  aoch 
lapid  and  aiunerited  adTsncenent  wiUuint 
detriment  to  their  oharaeter.  Buckingham 
waa  a  rain  and  arrogant  man,  not  ready 
to  take  adrioe,  and  not  content  that  any 
•hoold  hold  office  who  did  not  owe  their  pro- 
motion to  hi*  good-will.  Charges  of  malvcc- 
Mlion  w«r«  bnoght  agaisat  fariona  ofloiali, 
■od  Mvend  noblemen  of  Ugk  birth  deprired 
of  their  office*.  Bat  althongh  aome  relonna 
wars  effected  in  the  pnbliQ  aerTica,  and 
aMuni^  BiickiDghani  waa  not  peramally 
arariaomi,  the  atma([diere  of  the  court  re- 
raained  venah  Thoae  who  aonght  promotion, 
if  they  had  not  directly  to  purchnae  office, 
were  expected  to  iwjuite  the  aerrioe  in  one 
form  or  aoother,  to  win  the  farour  of  Back- 
inghsm's  depeodanta,  or  poisibly  marry  one 
of  hia  needy  nlationB.  Orer  the  direction 
of  JaniM'i  loreign  policy  Buckingham,  daring 
the  flnt  pact  of  hin  career,  exercued  qo 
^preciahle  iBflaence.  In  1619  the  Pro- 
teartanta  of  Bohemia  had  riaen  in  rebellion 
againat  their  king,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
and  had  bestowed  the  crown  on  James'a 
ProteitaQt  son-in-law,  the  Elector  Falitine. 
The  Palatinate  had  been  in  consequence 
invaded  by  a  Spanish  army.  James  hoped 
to  get  it  restored  to  the  Elector  by  nego- 
tiattng  a  treaty  of  mamage  between  Prince 
Charles  and  the  Spanish  Infanta.  Bucking- 
ham, *•  personal  motives  prompted  him,  joined 
those  who  appirored  of  a  SpaniBh  allisnce  or 
thoae  irtio  danred  to  render  assistance  to  the 
Pratestant  party  in  Oermany.  In  1620  he 
bad  married  a  (Uholic,  I^dy  Chtherine 
Manners,  and  in  1623  his  attitnde  became 
BDore   decided.     He   entered  into  a  daso 


friendship  with  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Oondomar,  and  the  foUowing  year  preva^sd 
on  James  to  let  hizn  and  the  prince  go  to 
Spain,  under  the  belief  that  once  there  they 
could  readily  prevail  on  Philip  IV.  to  restore 
his  lands  to  the  Elector,  Arrived  at  Madrid 
Buckingham  soon  discovered  his  delusion. 
The  Spaniards  wanted  ti^ention  for  the 
English  Catholics,  but  refuaed  in  return  to 
bind  themselves  in  any  way  about  the  Pala- 
tinate. Daring  hia  absence  James  conferred 
on  Wnrlringham  the  title  of  duke.  The  new 
duke  and  Charles  b<Ah  retained  home,  irate 
with  the  Spaniards  and  eager  to  declare  war. 
A  Parliament  was  summoned  and  its  support 
asked  (1S24).  For  a  time  the  duke  waa 
imoiensely  popular,  but  his  popularity  was 
aboit-livea.  Ue  had  many  schemes  in  his 
head  for  the  recovery  of  the  I'slatinate,  bat 
ha  had  not  the  qaalitiee  of  a  statesroim,  and 
did  not  undeistsnd  the  Orst  conditions  of 
success.  A  treaty  was  agreed  on  for  the 
marriage  of  Charlee  with  Henrietta  Uftria,  the 
Bister  of  Louis  XIII.,  in  which  concessions 
of  the  English  Catholics, 


should  be  done.  James  and  Buckingham 
expected  that  in  return  Lonis  would  aid  tbem 
to  recover  the  Palatinate,  but  they  were  soon 
undeceived.  Dire  misery  and  miafortuna 
bofall  an  isolated  body  of  12,000  men  sent  to 
pass  through  Holland  and  fight  tbeir  way  into 
the  heart  of  Oermany.  In  March,  1626, 
James  died,  and  Charles,  who  was  deeply 
attadied  to  the  duke,  came  to  the  throne.  A 
Parliament  was  sammoned  from  which  Charles 
parl«d  in  displeasure  becanse  it  eipreased 
distrust  of  the  duke's  capacity.  A  fleet 
despatched  to  CadiE  to  seiie  Spanish  treasure- 
shipe  returned  without  effecting  its  object- 
Wont  of  money  lad  to  the  aammoning  of  a 
second  Parliament,  which  impeached  the  dnhe 
and  was  angrily  dissolved  by  the  king  (1626). 
Backingham,  always  buoyant  and  asnguina, 
believed  that  if  he  could  achieve  suooesa  he 
should  recover  popularity.  Anger  againat 
the  French  king  led  to  a  declaration  <^  war 
with  Frunoe,  snd  Buckingham  sailed  in  com- 
mand of  a  fleet  to  succour  the  Protestant 
town  of  La  HocheUe,  which  had  rebelled 
against  Lonis  (1627).  He  effected  a  landing 
on  the  Isle  of  Rh^,  hat  was  subsequently 
driven  off  by  the  French  with  heavy  loss. 
The  king  summoned  a  third  Parliament, 
which  p^sed  the  Petition  of  Itight  and  after- 
wards drew  up  a  Bemonstnuice  asking  that 
Buckingham  should  be  removed  froui  office 
(1028).  In  consequence,  the  Parliament  was 
disaolved,  and  popular  feeling  became  more 
excited  than  ever  against  the  duke.  Ha  was 
at  Portamouth,  preparing  a  aecouc)  oxpedition 
for  the  relief  of  Kochelle,  when  as  he  left  the 
room  where  he  had  break^sted  he  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a  discontented  officer, 
loba  Falton,  who  had  aerred  under  him,  and 
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viho  thought  vith  onn  blow  to  ftvenge  hie 
ptirato  WTon^  and  rid  his  country  oE  a 
pablio  enemy  (Aug.  22,  162S). 

The  tulluC  uxonnt  of  Buckintrhiun  ii  to  be 

round  in  Jo)iu  Fcml«r'>  Lift  o/  flint,  ud  B.  &. 

Oudluer,  Hut.  of  Bnflimi,  leoi-iafg. 

[B.  II.  a.] 

loUiurh&iii.   OeoaoB 

DuKt 

flntd 

wm  praeant 
which  he  retired  to  the  Continent.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1657,  and  nmnied  the 
daughter  of  Lard  Fairfni,  through  whoee  in- 
fluence he  wM  able  to  recover  a  portion  of  his 
larg«  estaios,  AtthoKostomtJOD  ho  was  made 
Maater  o!  the  Horaa  aod  a  Privy  Councillor, 
In  1866  ho  took  part  with  the  Opposition  in 
p..ii»™™i  „„j  „_  g  charge  of  having  en> 


Parliamen., 


lutiny  in  the  fl 


0  Iho  Toi 

a  year  he  was  pardoned.  On  tba  formation 
of  the  Cabal  ministry  in  1S6S,  he  bcH^ma  one 
of  its  chief  memberg.and  when  it  fell  in  1673 
he, likeShftfeebury, joined theOppoBition.  But 
his  health  was  ao  bad  that  he  took  little  further 
part  in  public  aSairs,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
hia  life  at  his  seat  in  Yorkshire.  In  his 
private  character  he  ranks  as  the  most 
profligate  member  of  the  most  profligate  court 
England  has  ever  seen.  He  -was  strongly 
suspected  of  having  hired  Colonel  Blood  to 
aaeasBJDate  the  Dakc  of  Ormond,  while  hia 
•eduction  of  Ihe  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  and 
the  death  of  the  earl  in  a  duel  with  Bucking- 
ham CTBated  a  fearful  sensation  even  in  those 
days.  He  is  thus  described  by  Dryden,  under 
the  name  of  Zimri,  in  some  famoua  lines  of 
"  Absalom  and  Achitophel " — 


K)  varloui  that  h* 
■jlallm    ■■ 


Stia  in  opinion  I,  alwaji 
Wu  aTerjthinc  hv  mla-r 
KaiHnK  —■' 


BailinK  and  pnimnE  wars  Us  oii 
Ami  both,  toahow  hisjad^inent, 

H«  laughed  h[m«pl(  Ironn '  -' 

Bj  (Drmlog  partial,  but  < 


othin?  long  . 
■ooElef.- 


"  Buokingham,"  says  Jianlte,  "  is  a  forocasl 
of  Iho  Regent  [Orleans]  and  Dubois.  In 
natures  of  this  kind  even-thing  works  to- 
gether, amusement  and  Ubour,  distraction 
and  eiertion.  good  and  bad  ;  the  most  refined 
culture  can  go  with  intolerable  insiilence ;  for 
such  men  have  every  kind  of  ambition,  they 
must  he  first  in  everything  and  remain  GrsC. 
>5ocial  considemtiona  and  sympathies  caused 
hy  hatred  of  predecessors  determine  their 
political  action  or  inaction."  Slacaulav  de- 
scribes him  as  "a  sated  man  of  pleasure, 
who  turned  to  ambition  as  to  a  pastime." 

C>Tte,  ttft  of  Ormimdt;  Bumat,  Hirt.  of  Hii 
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Edmund,  Lord  Mulgrave.  On  his  father's 
death  (166S),  he  became  Eart  of  Mulgrave. 
In  1666  he  served  against  the  Dutch  and 
returned  home  to  take  commaad  of  airoop  of 
borse.  Again,  in  1672,  he  was  appoinied 
captain  of  a  ship  of  eighty-four  gfuna,  and  us 
soon  as  he  came  back  from  sea  was  made 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot.  Siibeoquently 
he  passed  over  to  France  to  leam  the  art  of 
war  under  Turenne.  On  hia  retnm  Hul. 
grave  engaged  in  b  profesaional  quarrel  with 
the  Duko  of  Jlonmouth,  and  bitterly  offended 
the  royal  family  by  entertaining  hopes  of  the 
hand  of  Princess,  afterwards  Queen,  Anne, 
In  IflBO  he  was  seat  to  destroy  Moorish 
pirates  who  were  attacking  'I'angiers.  On 
the  accession  of  JiTmes  II.  ho  was  created ' 
Privy  Councillor  and  Lord  Chamberlain. 
After  die  £evoluliiJn  Mulgrave  readily  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary, 
William  created  him  3Iarqius  of  Normanby, 
and  named  him  a  Cabinet  Councillor,  lu 
1703  lie  was  created  Duke  of  Nurmanby, 
and  soon  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham- 
shire, and  in  this  year  built  Buckingham 
House.  He  was  compeUed  to  resign  office 
for  caballing  with  Nottingham  and  Rochestei 
against  Uodolphin  and  Marlborou!;h.  Forth, 
with  he  became  a  violent  member  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  was  struck  off  the  list  of  the  Privy 
Council  (1707).  In  1710,  however,  when  the 
Tories  ware  restored  to  power,  he  was  made 
Steward  of  the  Household,  and  on  the  death 
of  Rochester.  Lord  Preaident,  He  entered 
eagerly  into  the  plots  for  the  restoral 
the  -Stuarts,  and  is  said  hy  Swift  to  hsv 
the  only  man  he  knew  who  was  sincere  in  his 
intentions.  The  death  of  Anno  destroyed  his 
hopes.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  apent 
in  politdoal  disgrace.  Buckingham  wrotB 
some  poems,  the  best  known  of  which  are  the 
£nay  on  Satin  and  the  Ettay  on  Poetry. 

JoWoiLLiM.  0/1*1  Pm*.;  Bomet,  Hi«J.  of 
flu  Ovn  IWi. 

Biuaoa  Attab,  Expbditioks  aoaihsi 
(180a-18O7).  In  ^  spring  ot  1806,  Sir 
Home  Popham.  who  was  in  command  of  thn 
naval  forcea  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with. 
out  any  authority  from  the  home  government 
sailed  from  the  Cape,  taking  with  Mm  all 
the  naval  force,  and  1,500  troops.  The  arma. 
raent  arrived  off  Buenos  Ayrsa  on  the  2<th 
June.  No  time  was  wasted,  and  on  the  2Sth 
the  land  forces  surprised  and  captured  Buenoa 
Ayrea,  while  a  femt  was  made  by  the  fleet 
against  Monte  Video.  But  the  i'nhahitanta 
secretly  organised  an  insurrection  which  broko 
out  on  August  4th,  and  waa  assisted  from 
without  by  the  militia  ot  the  surroundinic 
dietricta.  The  British  garriaon,  after  a  stout 
resistance,  was  overpowered;  and  the  Sur- 
vivors were  made  prisonern  ot  war,  though 
Sir  Home  Popham  escaped  with  the  squadron, 
and  anchored  for  a  while  at  the  month  of 
the   river.      A  fresh  fotw  of   3,000  troop* 
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wu  despatched,  under  Sir  Samuel  Auch- 
maty,  who,  on  the  2Dd  February,  1807, 
aatulted  Honte  Video,  tiud  carried  it  by 
•bum  alter  a  most  Etubbom  conflict,  in  wkich 
the  British  loai  was  SOO.  In  Jane,  Auckmnty 
wai  joined  liy  Qeneral  Ciaufiuil  witk  le- 
infoTcementa,  vhich  broui^ht  np  the  totel  o( 
the  Briti^  forces  to  9,000  men ;  and  Qeneial 
Whitelocke  was  seot  out  to  take  commBud  of 
the  whole  force.  On  Uie  5lh  July,  im.  attack 
was  made,  vithaut  due  prepamtion  or  deaien, 
on  Buenos  Ayres.  The  town  had  na  re^lar 
fbrtificatioiu,  and  the  inhabitaMi  troated 
«.>tely  to  their  advontajieoas  pMitMO'an  the 
roob  and  tovers.  From  tkesB  ^ilt«  «f 
vantage  the  attacking  bw>pa  were  met  by  a 
deatruL'tive  fire.  On  the  tight,  Auckmuty 
erated  the  Flaza  de  Toroe,  with  it*  lange 
Btilres  of  all  aorta ;  but  tiiii  advantage  waa 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Kngrliih  at  all  other  qnartera.  Nert 
mominc  the  Spanish  general  ofieBed  to  re- 
rtore  ail  Britiah  prisoners  «n  oondition  of  (he 
eracoaldaD  of  Honte  Video,  said  all  the  re«t 
of  the  legirai  ol  the  Ia  Plata;  andtheatna- 
tion  was  so  hopelew  that  the  Engliab  genaal 
wu  glad  to  obtain  such  easy  terms. 
AUSOB,  £iat.  i/Xiin»M. 

BoIIb,  Papal,  are  the  letters  tMoed  by 
the  Popes  in  their  official  capacity,  adtketoed  to 
indiTiduals  or  eomniunitiea  usually  on  matters 
of  doctrine.  Papfi!  letters  may  be  either  Bhiepb 
or  Bulls.  The  latter  are  considered  Ae  mtrm 
authoritative  and  important.  They  Are  in- 
variably written  in  Latin  on  thick  ponfunent, 
in  angular  archaic  characters,  and  sealed 
with  the  Mia  or  globular  seal  of  lead  attacbed 
to  the  document  by  threads  of  silk  or  hemp. 
The  brief  is  written  in  cunnve  characters,  on 
paper  or  thin  parchment,  and  sealed  in  wax 
with  the  seal  of  the  Fisherman  [mi  aHnii/s 
Fiteaicrit).  It  geneially  refers  to  matters  of 
discipline.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  Conqueror, 
ecclesiaBticB  in  Englaud  were  forbidden  to  re- 
ceive letters  from  Qie  Pope,  unless  they  had  pre- 
viously obtained  the  royal  permiaaion.  Hoysl 
letters,  forbidding  the  intmduction  of  papal 
bulla  without  licence,  were  issued  by  Edward 
II.  in  1307.  and  by  Edward  IH.  in  1327  and 
1376-  To  procure  or  publish  them  was  de- 
clared high  treason  by  13  Eliz.,  cap.  2.  [For 
the  various  balls  of  importance,  see  under  their 
titles,  ».f,,  Cijuucia  Laicos;  and  for  the 
whole  sabjoct  see  Pa  pact.] 

TbsiMfon         -       -  -     -     - 

Ac. 

BalwnTi  Edwabd  Ltttoh.      [LtrroH, 
Bnlwer,  Sm  HiHitT.    [Dallino,  Lokd.] 

BnltdfllkltlUld.  The  name  of  the  district 
between  Cuds,  tlalwa,  Berar,  and  BengaL 
It  was  conquered  by  Bajput  tribes  in  the 


foorteenth  centnry,  and,  though  expoced 
tu  frequent  attacks  trosi  the  IkSiammedajis, 
it  always  managed  to  roHist  them  suoceos- 
fuUy.  In  the  middle  ■ci  the  eighteenth 
century,  however,  large  portions  paned  into 
the  posteasiaa  of  the  Feiahwa,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  oeatury  the  whole  province 
was  in  AUhratta  hands.  The  Treaty  of 
Bataein  ceded  a  pertioa  of  the  territory  to 
England,  sstd  soon  afterwards  the  Rajah 
Bohadw  was  induced  to  part  with  his  luge 
taritoriea  m  Bundelkhund,  receiving  com- 
ekewbcm.     On  the  extinction  «f 
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Bsaker  'Win,  Tm  Battlb  or  (June  IT, 

1771),  is  noticeaUe  as  the  first  important 
battle  nf  the  War  of  American  Independence. 
Beaten  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  or 
«mi  of  the  SG&  from  the  snburb  of  Charleston. 
On  June  IZth  General  Qage  had  declared 
martial  law,  and  was  in  posseanon  of  Charles- 
ton and  Boiton.  To  secure  his  position  in 
the  former,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
ocoup)'  two  hills  which  oommanded  it — 
Breed  HiU  and  Bunker  HilL  The  Utter  wot 
further  from  Charleston,  but  was  the  higher 
of  the  two,  and  dominated  Breed  Hill  and 
Charleston.  On  the  nigbtof  the  16th  a  body 
of  American  militia  were  sent  to  seize  it. 
When  on  the  next  maming  they  were 
descried  on  the  top  «t  Breed  Hill,  which 
they  had  occupied  hy  vustake,  Gage  deter- 
mined to  atcilciE  them.  Three  thousand 
regulars,  under  Bvwe  and  Pigot,  assaulted 
the  position  m.  front,  unsupported  by  any 
movement  frOBi  the  rear.  Twice  they  were 
drives  boFck,  1}ut  in  the  third  attempt  they 
were  joined  by  CUnton,  and  succeeded  in 
dislodging  the  defenders,  who,  however, 
made  good  their  retreat  to  Frospoct  UiU, 
where  they  encamped.  The  leas  of  the 
assailonta  in  so  fierce  an  assault  waa  226 
killed  and  828  wounded  and  missing.  In 
the  course  of  the  amnlt,  Charleston  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  British  troops  under 
Howe,  and  the  exasperation  caused  by  this 
act  fu'  mote  than  counterbalanced  any  gain 
resulting  to  them  from  the  battle,  especially 
aa  they  remained  idly  watehinK  Washington, 
who  was  in  the  greatest  diOicultiea,  and  quite 
unable  to  offer  any  serious  resistance  to 
vigorous  meaenre*. 

Banomft,  Hid.  pf  Aatrrita;  StanhoiM,  Sid. 

Btixdatt.  SiH  Fbakcir  (i.  1770,  d.  18«4), 
the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Burdett,  entered  Par- 
liament in  1796  aa  member  for  Bot 
In  1797  he  brought  forward  a 
Pariiamcntary  Ri^form,  and  in  the  following 
year  vigorously  protested  against  the  attempts 
of  the  government  to  gag  the  press.  Two 
years  Ister  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
prevent  the  suapension  of  the  Uaheas  Corpus 
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Act,  and  Co  Bacure  better  pioTiuon  being 
made  for  political  pHionen.  In  1802  he  was 
elected  for  Middleaex,  and  was  re-elected  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  on  the  former  election 
being  declimd  Toid.  At  the  election  of  1806 
he  imueda  celebrated  addreas  to  the  Middleaex 
eloctoTS,  and  on  being  re-elected  gave  a  varm 
aupport  to  the  odminiBtratioii  of  Fox  and 
Loiil  OrenTille.  On  the  resignation  of  that 
government  he  stood  for  Weatnunster,  and 
was  easily  elected.  In  ISIO  be  was  convicted 
by  the  House  of  Commoni  of  having  cont- 
mitted  a  breach  of  privilege  in  a  certain 
letter  addieesed  to  hie  constltuenta.  Burdett 
reftued  to  aurrender  to  the  Speaker's  warrant, 
and  the  people  defended  his  house.  The 
result  was  a  Beriee  of  rioCa,  in  which  the 
people  were  fired  upon,  and  some  of  them 
killed.  Burdett  proceeded  to  bring  actions 
against  the  Speaker,  and  nearl}-  every  one 
wbo  bad  had  a  band  iu  hia  cammitinent  to 
the  Tower,  but  waa  uneuccessful.  His  im- 
prisonment terminated  with  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament,  and  he  reaamed  hia  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  of  IS11,  when 
he  chiefly  occupied  himself  in  oppoaing  the 
Regency 'Bill.  In  1819,  after  in  vam  attempt- 
ing to  induce  the  House  to  consider  the  con- 
duct of  the  Uanchestei  magistrates  at  Peter- 
loo,  he  vented  hia  feelings  in  a  letter  to  bis 
constituents,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to 
three  months*  imprisonment,  with  a,  fine  of 
£2,000.  In  1822  he  supported  Lord  John 
Russell's  proposed  Seform  Bill,  and  continued 
one  of  its  warmest  advocates  till  it  was 
carried.  After  this  Sir  Francis  graduttUy 
tell  away  from  the  Liberals.  He  denounced 
the  alliance,  which  look  place  shortlj  after- 
wards, between  the  ministry  and  O'Connelt, 
retired  from  Brookes's  Club,  and  openly 
joined  the  Tories.  In  1837  be  was  retumod 
as  ConsorvatiYO  member  for  North  Wilts. 
Till  his  death  in  IMi  he  continued  to  repre- 
sent that  constituency. 

Lord  Holland'*  Jfsniolrj,-  Life  and  Ooitiiimt 

of  Sari  Gr.u;  Peel'.  Mrnnoir, ;  WalpolSj  Hi.(. 

0/  Eng.  /rom  laiS;   KD«bnok,  Et/urm  Parlto- 

Bnrfbrd,  Tki  Battlb  of  (752),  between 
the  West  Saxons,  under  Cuthred,  and  the 
Mercians,  under  Ethelbald,  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  the  former  and  the 
of  the  independence  of  Weaacz. 


1  trade  there, '  and  enjoying  the  rights  of 
freedom  or  citizenship.  In  ^e  early  days  of 
the  boroughs,  the  burgesses  were  "the  owners 
of  land;    the   owners   of    houses,  ahopa,    or 

SrdMis ;  the  burgage  tenants,  from  whose 
rgages  the  Grma  burgi,  or  rent,  was  origi- 
nally due.  In  a  trading  town  they  would 
be  the  members  of  the  gild,  and  in.  the 
judicial  work  of  the  town  they  were  the  dasd 
who  furnished  the  judices  and  curatorea." 


They  were  alio  the  electors  of  the  municipal 

magistrates  in  cases  where  the  corpontions 
had  not  become  close,  and  were  in  most 
cases  the  holders  of  the  parliamentary 
franchise.  The  privileges  of  the  burgeases 
were  in  former  times  very  considerable — 
i.g.,  participation  in  the  income  of  the 
corporation,  exclusive  right  of  trading  within 
the  borough,  and  the  like.  These  privileges 
have,  however,  been  swept  away  by  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1833,  and  the 
burgesses  are  now  simply  the  constituency 
which  electa  the  boreugh  counciJ.  The  ttnu 
bui^eas,  too,  is  often  applied  to  the  represen- 
bttives  of  a  borough  in  Parliament.  By  s 
law  of  Edward  II.,  the  burgesses  returned 
for  any  town  were  entitled  to  two  sbiUings 
a  day  for  expenses,  and  the  practice  of 
paying  members  of  Parliament  was  occa- 
sionally resorted  to  up  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  By  an  Act  of  Henry  V.  it  waa 
decieed  that  a  burgess  of  Fortiament  must 
be  resident  in  the  borough  which  returned 
him ;  but  this,  however,  was  not  enforced  for 
long.     [Towns;  Elbctiohb.] 

Henweatherand  Stepbooa.  Hlft.  nfBotvnglu ; 

Grant,  On  CorpoTidimi :  il»do».  Pinna  Bii™;- 

Bndi,  On  BaroTwka ,-  Straiheu.  Cenmntann ; 

Stubbs,  Conit.   Uiit.,  ev«lsll}  chaps,  xi.  and 

xii.  J  Onetat,  3iI/-GD<miiii*nt. 

Bnx^l,  Hubert  db  {d.  1243),  first  appears 
in  histo^  as  one  of  liichard  l.'s  mioisters. 
InllBB  JohnmadebimbiaChamberlain.  On 
the  capture  of  Prince  Arthur,  in  1202,  he  was 
entru^ed  with  the  charge  of  the  imprisoned 
prince  at  Rouen,  and  continued  a  faithful 
and  active  servant  of  John  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  king's  reign.  In  1215  he 
was  appointed  Justiciar,  and  in  the  next  year 
bravely  defended  Dover  Castle  against  the 
French,  who  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  shortly  afterwards  defeated  by  Ue  Burgh 
in  a  naval  engagement  in  the  Channel.  Ontiie 
death  of  William  Marshall  he  became  Regent 
of  the  kingdom,  the  custody  of  the  king's  per- 
son being  entrusted  to  Peter  des  lioches.  Be- 
tween these  two  there  was  constant  rivalry,  De 
Burgh  representing  the  English,  Dee  Roches 
the  foreign  interest.  In  12:^4  the  reckless 
turbulence  of  Falkes  de  Breauti  gave  De 
Burgh  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the 
foreigners.  De  Breaut^  was  bsniahed,  and. 
on  the  king  attaining  his  majority  in  I22T, 
De  Burgh  attained  supreme  power  by  the 
exile  of  his  great  rival,  Des  Roches.  lu  this 
year  also  he  waa  raised  to  the  earldom  of 
Keftt :  and,  in  122S,  he  was  appointed 
Justiciar  for  life.  From  this  date  till  1232 
England  was  entirely  in  his  hands,  and  was, 
on  the  whole,  well  governed.  In  1232  the 
intrigues  o(  Des  Roches,  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  return,  and  the  king's  weariness  of 
restraint,  occaaioned  hia  fall.  He  was  accused 
of  connivance  with  Twenge  in  his  attacks  on. 
the  Italian  clergy,  and  the  emptiness  of  the 
treasury  waa  attributed  to  the  minuanago- 
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mnit  of  the  miniiter.  He  whs  driren  from 
office,  and  tor  the  next  two  ]'eu«  suffered  the 
CTuelleet  peisecutioD  at  the  hsnda  oF  the 
monarch  for  whom  he  h&d  done  so  much. 
The  diagT&ce  of  De«  Roches  in  li3i  restorod 
him  to  fsTour,  but  be  did  Dot  resume  bii 
office,  uid  the  remainder  of  hie  life  was  spent 
in  istirement,  broken  only  by  oiicasioiial 
sppcarHDces  io  the  politicaL  urenii,  as  in  1238, 
whea   he   suppurted   the    king  HguiDBt    the 

Everful  baronial  confederacy  beaded  by 
cbard  of  Cornwall.  Hubert's  policy  was  a 
thoroughly  naliooal  one.  He  cexisted  the 
BDcraachmenti  of  the  Pope  and  the  rapacity 
of  the  foroigocn,  as  well  as  the  arbitrarineaa 
of  the  bing  and  the  turbulence  of  the  barona. 
His  aim  was,  however,  limited  to  a  restora- 
lion  of  the  administrative  hystcni  and  policy 
of  HLiay  II.  It  is  said  that  on  Eraei  black- 
■Riitb,  when  ordered  to  put  chains  on  Hubert, 
replied,  "  Do  what  you  will  with  ma  :  rather 
would  I  die  than  put  fetters  on  bim.  Is  not 
he  that  fajthfol  and  mainianimous  Hubeit, 
who  both  so  often  snatched  Eog^land  from  the 
rsTaftes  of  foreigners  and  restored  England 
to  F^Luid  F " 

Boasrof'WeiidoTerillktthawFute.ClirMiu 
Xajert;  Foo,  JudprK/E^p.  [F,  S.  P.] 

BWWhi'WAI.TBE  HCSSIT  <,i.  1743,  <f.  1783), 

wiB  a  celebrated  Irish  barrister  and  politician. 
He  made  a  most  succeorful  practice  at  the 
bar,  and  was  appointed  Prime  Sergeant  in 
1779.  As  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
he  belonged  to  the  national  party  of  Flood 
and  GiBttan,  he  approved  of  file  Volunteers, 
and  for  a  briUiant  speech  on  a  free  trade 
motion  of  Gtrattan's,  in  which  he  described 
the  condition  of  Ireland  as  one  of  "  smothered 
war,"  be  thought  it  necessary  to  Tesign  office. 
Towards  the  end  of  bis  life  be  cooled  towards 
the  Volunteer  movement,  fearing  that  it 
would  embroil  England  and  Ireland,  but 
suppOTt«d  the  cause  of  Irish  independence 
at  the  risk  of  all  chances  of  preferment.  Just 
before  bis  death  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Hussey  Burglt  is 
deacribed  as  the  best  eveiy-day  speaker  of  the 
Irish  Parliannent,  though  his  manner  was 
that  of  a  lawyer.  He  was  a  vain  and  oitenta- 
tiona  man,  and  died  heavily  in  debt,  but  his 
liabilities  were  paid  by  a  Parliamentary  giant 


Grattan,  Li/< 

BnrffUiaul,  Thb  Battle  op  flMS).  was 

fought  between  Thorflun,  Earl  of  Orkney 
and  Caithness,  and  King  Doncan.  who  was  at 
tainptnig  to  seize  the  territories  of  the  Earls 
of  (Akney  on  the  mainland.  It  resulted  in  a 
Tidory  for  Thorflnn. 

BlUV^MTSllf  HsKBI  DB  {b.  eirea  1290,  d. 
1340),  was  a  nephew  of  Lord  Badlesmere, 
throush  whose  inflcence  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  lincoln  ia  13:^0.    He  was  nispeuted  t& 


deprived  of  bis  bishoprii;,  Ibongh  ho  soems  U 
have  been  restored  before  the  end  of  the 
rciftn.  He  sided  with  the  queen  and  Uortimer 
agamst  Edward  II.,  and  for  his  support  he 
was  made  Treasurer,  and,  in  1328,  Chancellor, 
which  office  be  hold  till  the  fall  of  Mortimer. 


diplomatic  business. 

BnxsoylLS,  John,  Lieut.-Oen.  {t.  1730, 

d.  naa"  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Biogley,  in 
1762  acted  as  brigadier-general  under  Lord 
Tyrawley  in  Portugal,  where  hs  greatly 
distingriiBbed  himself  by  a  moat  daring  and 
successful  raid  upon  a  strong  body  of  troops 
who  were  guarding  the  magazines  atValentia. 
In  1775  be  was  appointed  to  a  command  in 
America.  The  next  year  he  was  aommoned 
home  to  adviso  the  kiog  on  colonial  questions, 
hut  returned  to  his  command  in  1777.  when 
he  at  once  issued  an  invitation  to  the  natives 
to  join  the  English  flag.  He  then  organiaed 
sn  expedition  in  order  to  join  Clinton,  who 
was  advancing  from  the  south.  Before  they 
could  meet,  however,  Borgoyne  had  en- 
countered such  difficulties  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  on  the  17th  Oct.  at 
Saratoga.  He  was  allowed  to  come  home  on 
parole,  and  no  sooner  bad  be  arrived  than  the 
Oppoaition  made  overtures  to  him  to  lay  the 
blame  of  the  disaster  on  the  government. 
He  thns  became  odious  to  the  ministry,  whom 
he  charged  with  mismanagement  in  not 
snpph'ing  him  with  propiu-  resources :  and 
the  kmg  meanwhile  refused  to  see  him,  or  to 
alFow  bim  a  court-martial,  which  he  demanded. 
This  the  ministry  also  strenuously  opposed, 
knowing  that  the  corruption  of  the  War 
Department  would  como  out  if  any  inquiry 
were-  held.  In  1779  Burgoyne  refused  to  go 
back  to  America,  on  the  ground  that  his 
honour  did  not  compel  him  to  do  so ;  and  the 
miniiitry  seized  the  opportunity  to  dismiss 
him  from  the  army.  On  the  Rockingham 
ministry  com iiu;  in  m  178!,  be  wna  reinstated, 
and  appointed  Commandcr-in-cbiet  in  Ireland. 
Burgoyne's  previbus  services  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  disaster  of  SorHtoKa  was  not  entirely 
d^e  to  himself ;  and  this  idea  is  confirmed  by 
t}ie  steady  refusal  of  the  government  to 
allow  any  inquiry.  In  the  absence  of  that 
inquiry,  ft  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  eatimato 
of  Burgoyne's  merits. 

RiunIL  Fdi;  LtUm  «/  Jusiiu;  BUnbopr, 

Bnrgons,  Sia  Johk  (i.  1782,  d.  1871), 
the  son  of  "General  Burgoyne,  wua  educated  at 
Eton  and  Woolwich,  and,  in  1793,  received  a 
eommiasion  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  In  1800 
he  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  with  Sir 
BiUph  Abercroroby,  and  saw  sctivo  service 
throul^out  the  French  wait  in  Sicily,  Egypt, 
Sweden,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  He  was  with  Sir 
John  lUoore  at  the  retreat  to  Cumnna ;  and. 
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in  most  of  the  gt«Kt  battles  and  sieges  of  the 
PeninanW  War,  he  was  first  or  second  in 
command  of  tho  Engineers.  In  1812  he  was 
sent  to  New  OrleanaBS  commanding  Engineer 
nnder  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  and.  In  conse- 
quence, was  not  present  at  Waterloo,  though 
he  returned  in  time  to  form  one  of  the  army 
of  occupation  at  Paris  in  the  middle  of  July, 
181G.  During  the  long  peace  he  held  some 
important  civil  appointments.  "When  the 
RuBsian  War  was  on  the  yerge  of  breaking 
out  he  was  sent  to  ConstantinoplB  tfl  report  on 
the  measures  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and,  on  his  return,  was 
appointed  Lieut. -General  on  tlie  staff  of  the 
army  of  the  Eaat.  It  was  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne  who  was  most  strenuona  in  dia- 
suading  Lord  Itnglan  from  attacking  Sehas- 
topol  on  tho  north,  and  supported  with  equal 
warmth  the  flank  march  and  attack  on  the 
south  side.  Prom  tho  first  he  pointed  out  Ilia 
JIalakoff  as  the  key  of  the  entire  position :  and 
conducted  the  siege  opeiBtioDS  before  Bebas- 
topol  up  to  Iho  middle  or  end  of  March,  185S, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  England,  leaving 
Sir  Harry  Jones  to  complete  the  work.  Soon 
after  ho  waa  created  a  baronet,  and  subsa- 

Suently  received  a  field-marshal's  bdlan,  and 
le  appointment  of  Cooatabla  of  the  Tower. 

Bn^nnd;,  Relations  wrra.  Of  the 
ten  Burgundies  that  history  knows,  England 
had  important  dealings  only  witb  the  fteneh 
fief,  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  under  its  last 
line  of  Valois  dukes.  The  imperial  free 
county  of  Burgundv  (Franche  Comtfi]  also  be- 
longed to  them,  'ftipy  began  with  Philip  tho 
Bold  (le  Hordi),  whose  valoor  at  Poitiers  was 
rewanled  by  his  father  John  with  the  grant 
of  the  vni»nt  duchy  on  his  taking  the  hand  of 
itsheircss  (1363).  Thoacquisition  of  Flanders, 
so  closely  bound  to  England  by  economical 
and  poIiticSil  ties,  hostility  to  Louis  of  Orleans, 
whose  championship  of  Richard  II.  and 
absolutism  involved  his  hostility  to  the  I^n- 
castrian  monarchs,  first  brought  the  house 
into  intimate  relations  with  England.  The 
BurgundiaDB  and  Armagnaca  fought  for 
supremacy  under  the  mad  Charles  VI.,  and 
their  feuds  gave  ample  opportunity  to 
EngUsh  intervention.  Both  united  to  with- 
stand  Henry  V.,  and  met  a  common  defeat  at 
Agincourt  (1415).  But  the  murder  of  John 
the  Fearless  [1107—1410)  on  the  bridge  of 
Montereau,  at  the  instanfo  of  the  Dauphin  and 
the  Armagnacs,  led  to  Burgundy  throwing 
its  whole  weight  on  the  English  side.  Paris. 
the  centre  of  Burg'iindian  influence,  welcomed 
the  entrA-  of  Henry  V.  and  the  new  duke, 
Philip  the  Good  (1413—1467).  Up  to  H3S, 
this  close  allinnco  enabled  the  English  to  re- 
tain their  hold  of  North  France.  Bat  the 
nationalist  revival  stirred  even  Philip,  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  broke  his  close 
&mily  tie  to  the  English  hoiise,  and  the 
mad  attempt  of  Humphrey  of  Oloocester  on 


Holland  and  Hainault  completed  the  alien- 
ation which  led  to  the  Peace  of  Ams  [143S) 
between  Burgundy  and  France,  and  even  an 
attack  on  Calais  ^m  our  old  ally.  In  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  Philip  and  his  son 
Charles  generally  sympathised  with  the 
Lancastrians.  Charln  the  Bold  (1467—1477) 
regarded  his  descent  from  John  of  Qaunt 
through  his  Spanish  mother  as  making  him  a 
member  of  the  Lancastrian  house;  and  he 
showed  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  exiles 
whom  Edward  IV.'s  accession  had  driven 
to  the  Netherlands,  But  ho  conld  not  afFord 
to  quarrel  with  Edward,  and  as  Louis  XI. 
definitely  sapported  Warwick,  and  reconciled 
him  with  Margaret  of  Anjon,  Charles  very 
unwillingly  joined  the  Yorkist  cause,  and 
married  Edward's  sister  Margaret.  When  in 
1489  Edward  was  driven  from  England  by 
Maivaret  and  Warwick,  be  found  refuge  in 
tho  NetJierlands,  bnt  a  personal  interview 
only  produced  persona]  hostilitj'  between  him 
and  Charles.  Despite  Charles's  inadequate 
support,  Edward  won  back  his  crown;  and 
fear  ol  France  caused  the  renewal  of  the 
political  alliance.  In  1474  a  common  ex- 
pedition against  France  was  determined  upon, 
but  Charles  lingered  at  Neuss,  and  came  at  last 
ithout  an  army ;  so  Edward,  in  the  Treaty  of 
l^mv  '"  ■ " 

daughter, 

Flanders  and  England   into   new  relations 

that  passed  on  to  the  Austro-Spaniah  Alliance. 

Bat  the  conquest  of  Burgundy  by  Louis  on 

Charles's  death   (1477)   put  an  end  to  the 

independent     eiiatence    of    tiie    Hotue    of 

Burgundy. 

GomiDe*,  tUmoirm;  Buuta,  Hldoin  d«* 
Dmv  dr  Bii%T!iBgni ;  Kirks.  ChnrUi  tlu  Bold  ,■ 
J.  Oiiidaar,  Pretua  to  Ttu  Pattim  LitttTt. 
[T.  F.  T.] 
Bnxlw,  The  Faxilt  of,  waa  foanded  in 
Ireland  by  WiUiam  Fitssldelm  de  Burgh, 
a  descendant  of  Bobert  Mortain,  and  first 
coosin  of  the  great  Justiciar,  Hubert  de  Borgh. 
He  was  Uie  aeneschal  of  Henry  I.,  and  was 
made  Viceroy  of  Ireland  in  1176.  In  1225 
Henry  III.  bestowed  the  province  of  Con- 
naught  on  Richard  de  Burgh,  son  of  Fitz- 
aldebn,  who,  after  a  violent  struggle  with  the 
O'Connors,  succeeded  in  establishing  himself 
there.  His  eon  Walter  became  Earl  of  Ulster 
in  right  of  his  wife  3Iaude,  daughter  of  HueIi 
de  lACy,  and  at  this  point  the  De  Bnrghs 
split  up  into  two  familiea— those  of  UUttr  and 
Genntrngki.  Of  the  Ulster  line,  Richard  de 
Burgh,  known  as  the  Bed  Earl,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  weakness  of  the  FitEgeralds, 
raised  the  De  Burghs  to  the  pontion  of  the 
most  powerful  family  in  Ireland.  Tho  Ulstor 
earldom  expired  with  his  grandson  William, 
murdered  m  1333  by  the  English  of  UlRtcr. 
His  daughter  Eliiabeth  afterwards  married 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Kdward 
III.,  whereby  the  earldom  of  Ulster  became 
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evMituallj  attached  to  the  loyal  family 
in  the  person  of  Edward  IV.  The  De 
BotgbB  of  Coniuiught,  Komiii^  to  hold  their 
landa  of  a  womiui,  and  fearing  that  their 
poaBSBsioiu  ought  pais  by  niurriage  into 
oth^  handa,  duiJared  themaelrea  independent 
of  Engliah  hiw,  and  renounced  English 
customs.  They  aaaumed  the  name  of  Burke, 
and  divided  Connaug^t  between  them,  Sir 
WiUjajn,  ancealor  of  the  ClanricHrdoB, 
taking  Galway  with  the  title  of  MacWilliam 
Oaghtar  (the  Upper),  and  Sir  Edmund, 
anrefiUiT  of  the  Mayoa,  taking  Mayo  with  the 
title  of  Mac  William  Eighter  jtho  Lower). 
The  first  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  created  in  1643, 
vas  William,  or  ITliuk,  "  of  the  heads,"  so- 
called  fn>m  his  victories  over  the  Gocaldinea. 
In  lfi78  the  Burkes,  fearing  that  Connaught 

C as  to  be  colonised  as  Ulster  had  been, 
roke  out  into  open  rohellion.  Theruupoa 
their  territones  were  atterly  laid  waste, 
and  the  race  was  nearly  entinguished.  In 
1635,  Wentworth's  commission  of  inquiry 
into  defective  titles  declared  the  lands  of  the 
Burkes  to  have  lapsed  to  the  crown.  UUck, 
however,  the  fifth  earl,  and  second  Earl  of 
SL  Albans,  was  created  Slarquis  of  Clanricarde 
for  his  services  in  subduing  the  rebellion 
of  1641,  and  he  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
present  marquis. 

Burks,  EoHL-ND  (i.  IT29,  d.  1767),  bom  in 
Dublin,  was  ednrated  at  Trinity  College,  and 
mme  to  London  to  study  at  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1750.  The  study  of  law  vaa  not 
congenial  to  him  ;  and  he  soon  deserted  it 
for  literature.  His  first  attempts  in  this 
field  were  made  in  1756,  and  consisted  of  A 
Viiuiitaluin  v/  yalurai  Soeieii/,  which  was 
intended  as  a  satire  on  Bolingtotike's  theory 
of  the  origin  of  society,  and  A  FMloiopliieal 
Ittquiry  into  lA*  Origin  o/  our  Idtat  on  tht 
SMim*  and  Seatitiful,  which  was  warmly 
nniised  by  such  judges  as  Leasing  and  Kant. 
In  1769  tiie  first  volume  of  the  Amaud  Stgit- 
ttr  was  published,  and  contained  a  anrvey  by 
Burke  ii  the  chief  events  of  the  year.  In 
17G1  he  accompanied  "  Single-speech  "  Hamil- 


at  the  end  of  which  time  Burke  threw  up 
a  penaion  which  Hamilton  had  procuied  for 
him,  and  returned  to  EngUnd.  In  tne  Bame 
vtsr  Uockingham  came  into  office  and  ap- 
pointed Burke  his  secretary.  In  Doc.,  ITSi, 
through  the  influence  of  Lord  Vemey,  Burke 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Wendover, 
and  lost  no  time  in  making  himself  known  to 
the  House  by  a  speech  on  the  American 
colonies,  wbic^  won  for  him  a  compliment 
from  Pitt.  In  1709  he  wrote  his  remarkable 
pamphlet,  Ohtei-xMitmt  on  tht  Pretent  State  of 
tkt  ICatien.  Burke  was  always  on  the  side 
of  constitutional  order  and  liberty  on  such 
questions  as  the  right  of  a  oonstituencr  to 
choose   its  ovn  repreaentative,  the  troodom 
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intr)-.     In  1770 


lubliahed  ThaughU  on  the  I'retent  UucoHtenf, 
which,  though  unsucoesiJul  as  a  pamphlet, 
placed  its  author  in  the  front  rank  of  political 
philosophers.    In   1772   he  was  offered  the 

amine  the  details  of  every  doiurtmcnt  in 
India;  but  loj'alty  to  his  party  inade  bim 
decline  the  offer.  In  April,  1774,  he  made 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  great 
speeches — that  on  American  taxation.  In 
November,  1774,  he  was  invilod  to  stand  for 
Bristol,  and  represented  that  city  for  six 
years.  In  Uardi,  1775,  he  moved  his  resolu. 
tions  in  favour  of  conciliation  with  America  ; 
he  UT^ed  the  gOTcrumeut  to  recognise  the  old 
constitutional  maxim  that  taxation  without 
representation  is  illegal,  to  return  to  the  old 
custom  of  accepting  what  grants  the  general 
usaembliea  o(  tie  colonies  should  freely  con- 
tribute, and  above  all  things  not  to  enter  upon 
civil  war.  Two  years  lator  Burke  addressed 
a  lettur  to  the  Sherifts  of  Bristol,  in  which, 
in  the  clearest  and  most  independent  way,  he 
explained  to  his  constituents  the  prinidples 
which  had  guided  him  in  his  policy  towards 
the  colonies.  In  Feb.,  17S0,  he  brought  in 
his  rcBolotions  for  the  amendment  of  the 
administration.  His  first  project  waa  directed 
against  the  corruption  of  Parliament  and  the 
sources  of  that  corruption,  and  was  contained 
in  a  plan  for  the  better  security  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Parliament,  and  the  economical 
reformation  of  the  civil  and  other  establish- 
ments. In  the  same  year  Burke  retired  from 
the  representation  of  Bristol,  finding  that  his 
independence  waa  distasteful  to  the  electors. 
Lord  Rockingham's  influence,  however,  ob- 
tained for  him  the  scat  of  Malton  in  York- 
shire ;  and  on  that  nobleman  succeeding  Lord 
North  in  1782,  be  accepted  the  Paymasteiship 
of  the  Forces.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Itocking- 
ham  in  July,  his  ministry'  became  divided 
agaiost  itself;  Lord  Shelbumo  succeeded  to 
the  I'remieiihip ;  and  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheri- 
dan resigned.  The  combination  agaioat  him 
proved  too  strong  for  Shelbume,  and  in  April, 
1783,  he  made  way  for  a  coalition  ministry 
under  the  nominal  lead  ot  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land. Burke  returned  to  the  Pay  Office,  and 
immediately  committed  a  grave  indiscretion 
in  restoring  two  clerks  who  bud  been  sus- 
pended for  malversation.  The  most  important 
act  of  this  adminiutration  was  the  introduction 
of  Foi's  India  Bill,  which  seems  to  have  been 
devised  and  drawn  by  Burke,  Burte  and  Fox 
advocated  the  measure  with  all  their  energy 


id  successfully  used  his  influence  to  have 
the  Bill  thrown  out  by  the  Peers.  This  suc- 
cess he  followed  up  by  dismissing  the  minis- 
try and  sending  for  Pitt,  who,  in  Jan..  178*. 
became   Prime   Minister.      The  India  BiQ, 
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•eems  to  have  escaped  my  violent  attack 
from  Burke.  He,  however,  vigtimuBly  attacked 
Pitt's  IHih  polic}',  as  well  as  the  commercial 
treaty  with  Frunce.  A  more  gloHous  tlold 
far  the  exercise  of  hia  powen  won  now  opened 
for  Biuka  in  the  prosecution  of  Warren 
Hastings.  In  April,  1786,  Burke,  io  answer 
to  a  chklleage  from  Hastings's  frienda,  kid 
before  Parliament  hia  chaJ^es.  The  flist 
charge  was  thrown  out;  the  second  and  third 
were  supported  by  Pitt  and  carriad  by  BO 
large  a  majority  that  in  Hay,  17ST,  Badce 
brought  forward  a  reaolution  to  impeach 
Uaatings.  The  mana^ment  of  the  prosecu- 
tion was  entrusted  by  the  Commons  to  Burke, 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham,  and  Grey.  The 
trial  began  in  Feb.,  1788,  and  waa  opened  by 
Burke  in  a  speech  peculiarly  impaaioned 
and  persuasive.  Seven  years  went  by 
before  the  Lords  brought  in  their  Tordict 
of  acquittal.  In  the  same  year  which 
saw  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings, 
politics  ware  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  illness  of  the  king.  Pitt's  Regency 
Bill  was  vehemently  attacked  by  the  OppoM- 
tioD,  and  by  no  member  of  it  more  bitterly 
than  by  Burke,  The  king's  uneipeotad  re- 
covery, however,  rendered  all  the  prepaji- 
tions  of  the  Opposition  unneceHtary,  and 
gave  Pitt  a  further  lease  of  office.  In  the 
following  year  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution,  was  the  beginning  of  the  last  act 
in  Burke's  career.  For  the  remainder  of  his 
life  his  &ouglit8  continued  tt>  be  centred  on 
France.  His  passionate  love  of  order  and 
reverence  for  the  past  prevented  him  from 
over  sharing  in  ^e  generous  enthusiasm 
which  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  French  people 
awakened  in  Fox,  Wordsworth,  and  Col^dge. 
He  distrusted  the  FariBimis,  and  foresaw  too 
surely  that  the  popular  outbreak  would  end 
in  something  very  different  from  liberty.  It 
WHS  not,  however,  tiU  Feb.,  1790,  that  Burke, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  openly  avowed  his 
horror  of  the  principles  that  were  being 
woriied  out  in  Paris.  His  avowal  was 
couched  in  such  terms  that  it  oci^onod  a 
breach  of  his  long-standing  friendship  with 
Fox,  In  the  next  month  the  breach  had  BO  &ir 
widened  that  Burke  (icsertod  Foi  on  a  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  tho  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
which  ho  himself  hod  suggested.  At  length, 
in  November,  appeared  the  Sefleeliont  on  the 
Frtueh  Rii-olut'vm.  Its  success  was  wonderful, 
and  it  did  much  to  alienate  the  majority  of 
Engliahinen  from  all  sympathy  with  the 
Bevolution.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year 
Burke  finally  renounced  his  connection  with 
Fox.  In  August  he  published  his  Appeal 
|ram  tht  SeK  U  tit  Old  Whig,.  He  continued 
io  Parliament  to  storm  againat  the  murdereus 
atheists  in  France,  and  their  advocates  on 
this  Btde  of  the  Channel.  In  1794  ho  lost  his 
brother  and  his  only  son,  and  he  never  re- 


covered from  the  blow.  In  the  same  year  he 
retired  from  Parliament,  hut  he  still  watched 
Fiance  with  the  some  unmitigated  apprehen- 
sion. Ho  found  time,  nevertheless,  to  give  to 
the  world  his  eound  views  on  the  com  trade 
in  his  Thoughtt  and  Detaili  on  Seartily.  In 
1796  he  wrote  hia  Ltlter  Io  a  AobU  Lord — a 
BQLthing  answer  t«  some  objections  raised  by 
the  Duke  et  Bedford  to  tiie  pension  which 
Pitt  had  generously  bestowed.  In  tlie  same 
year  appeared  the  tirst  two  Letttri  an  a  Regi- 
cide jiiue,  brilliant  specimens  of  Burke's 
most  gorgeous  rhetoric,  in  which  ha  protested 
tgainst  any  peace  with  the  natianal  govern- 
ment of  Fixnce.  His  work,  however,  was 
ended,  and  he  died  at  Beacoesfleld  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1797.  It  is  impossible  within  our 
limits  to  give  any  adequate  estimate  of 
Burke's  character  and  gcuiua  We  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  quote  the  wonls  of 
a  competent  critic  (Mr.  John  Slorloy)  : 
"  There  have  been  more  important  statesmen, 
for  he  was  never  tried  by  a  position  of 
supreme  responsibility.  There  have  been 
many  more  effective  orators,  for  lack  of 
imaginative  suppleness  pro^'entod  him  from 
peoGtniting  to  the  inner  mind  of  his  hearora. 
.  .  .  There  have  been  many  subtler,  mors 
original,  and  more  Hystemstic  thinkers  about 
the  conditions  of  the  social  union.  But  no 
one  that  ever  lived  used  the  general  ideas  of 
the  thinker  more  successfully  to  judge  the 
particular  problems  of  the  stAtesman.  No 
one  has  ever  come  so  close  to  the  details  of 
practical  politics,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
membered that  these  can  only  be  understood 
and  only  dealt  with  by  the  aid  of  the  broad 
eonisptione  of  political  philosophy." 

The  twit  edition  ol  Boike's  Forb  li  tint  bj 
Boicen,  IBM,  Tlie  itanduil  blngnpbr  Is  Sir 
J.  Prior'B  Life ;  ud  there  ue  more  rw«nt 
mamoin  b;  itntiiigbt,  Blswt,  ud  HcCmniok. 
Su  olu  JoliB  Hoilev,  Xdmund  BktU.-  on 
Hiitgn'iat  Study  ;  sod  &b  uticle  in  tlie  EnCf- 
dop^iA  SritaRKiea  (ninth  ed.1.  by  the  nme 
wriCsT.  Also,  Eailitt,  FMIttal  gmayi  and  Slo- 
q%enes  d/*  tht  BriU  Sraafj,-  Robertson.  LtHnret 
<HiJBurl»;£.J.  Puyne.&'I'fOfciJBo/Biirboltb 
SioellsDt  latrodDcEorj  maajBi  Rockinoka-m 
Mmunn  ;  BrifavA  FniXD ;  J«(e,  flfgrgt  hi.  ,' 
RttBb.of9,LiIt<>! eat, anA Bill,  ^^^t 

I  at  Bourne 
ot  Robert  Cecil, 
Master  of  the  Hobcs  to  Henrj-  VIII.,  who 
educated  him  for  the  taw.  Having  married 
the  sister  of  Sir  John  Chdte,  he  be^me  inti- 
mate with  the  Protector  SomoiBet,  his  friend- 
ship being  increased  by  his  second  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  the 
tutor  of  Edward  VI.  In  1547  he  accompanied 
the  Protector  on  his  expedition  to  Bcotland, 
and  in  the  followtog  year  became  Secretary 
■  "  ■  On  the  fall  of  the  Protector,  he 
oned  for  a  short  time,  but  speedily 
favour,  and  throughout  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.   eontlnoed  to  perfom    the 
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dutiea  of  Secretary  of  State.  Though  no 
favauier  of  Nortbumberliuul'e  echeme  for 
altering  tlie  auoceaaion,  he  was  at  length 
induced  to  •iga"the  devioa"  as  a  witness: 
and  at  thU  most  critical  period  of  hia  career 
managed  to  avoid  the  diapleaaure  of  Mary; 
hs  confonned  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
baoune  very  friendly  with  Pole.  Before 
Uary'a  daaUi,  Cecil  entered  into  correapond- 
eoce  with  the  Princess  Eliiabeth,  on  whose 
HccOBsien  he  found  himself  at  once  in  high 
favour  at  court;  be  wne  immediiLtely  up- 
pointed  Secretary  of  State,  and  for  forty 
years  enjoyed  the  entire  contldence  of  the 
queen,  to  whom  he  waa  "  the  oracle  she  con- 
suited  en  every  emergency,  and  whose 
■nswere  ihe  g(»iendly  obeyed. "  During 
alnuHt  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Sir 
WilliaiH  Cecil  may  be  said  to  have  practically 
dir«:ted  the  affitira  of  the  mition;  though  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  disgusted  at  the  treat- 
ment he  recoived  from  his  bitter  enemies,  the 
ronrtiera,  chief  of  whom  was  Ijeicealfir,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  retiring  nltogether  trom 
public  life.  In  16S0  he  went  to  Scotland,  as 
CommiaBioner,  to  end  tho  war,  and  on  hia 
rutum  counteracted  the  progress  which  tbe 
Spanish  ambnseador,  De  Quadra,  had  made  in 
hiB  abscBce,  by  strongly  advocating  an  alliance 
with  the  Huguenot  leaders.  In  Spite  of  his 
anti-Spanish  policy,  Cecil  was  no  favourite 
with  ibe  people;  and  the  court  party,  headed 
by  Leicester,  whose  marriBge  with  Uie  queen 
he  strenuously  opposed,  strove  hard  to  work 
hil  rain.  The  p^ectkit  to  which  he  brought 
hii  (fstem  of  eqiionage,  by  which  every  plot 
Bgaintt  tbe  qneen  was  known  to  her  mioisters 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  hatched,  nndoubtedly, 
an  more  than  one  occasion,  aaved  Elizabeth 
from  aasaaaination  and  the  countrj-  from  an 
intenlal  war,  though  it  provoked  against 
Cecil  the  wrath  of  men  like  Arundel  and 
Korfolk,  whose  aims  he  thwarted.  Hia  great 
sdieae  waa  the  formation  of  a  Protestant  con- 
federacy, to  consist  of  England,  Sweden,  Den- 
nark,  the  German  princes,  the  Scotch  ProteS' 
tsnta,  and  the  CalviniBta  in  Fiance  and  Flan- 
dent,  against  the  Catholic  powers ;  his  great 
stumbling-block  was  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
whose  execution  be  did  not  cease  to  advise  aa 
abaalutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
queen  aod  of  the  realm.  More  than  once 
was  the  assassin's  dagger  directed  againat 
Cecil  himself,  and  ta  i  572  tbe  plot  of  Bemey 
and  Mather  might  have  been  snccessfol  but 
tor  the  miniater'H  spie*.  The  great  blot  on 
hia  chsiacto'  and  on  hia  administmtion  ■■  the 
persecation  of  the  Catholics  for  ptactimng  the 
ritea  and  ns^monies  of  their  religion,  to 
.which  Cecil,  and  even  Elizabeth  herself,  had 
not  acrqiled  to  conform  in  the  time  of  their 
need.  To  his  economical  spirit,  too,  may  be 
ascribed  that  unprepared  state  of  the  arsenals 
and  the  navy  which  so  materially  increased 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  tbe  Ar- 
mada.   The  history  of  Cecil,  who  in  l&Tl  had 


been  created  Lord  Burleigh,  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  to  fa  is  death,  August  4, 1598, 
is  the  history  of  England,  so  closely  is  his 
name  identitied  with  the  whole  current  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  reigti.  He 
can  hardly,  perhaps,  claim  to  be  called  a  great 
man  ;  but  he  was  an  adroit,  skilful,  and  sen- 
sible statesman,  of  tried  judgment,  untiring 
perseverance  and  applicatimi,  and  boundless 
industry  in  masteiing  details. 

The  BurjUit  Fagtri,  «d.  bjr  Uurdin.  ITisej 
Mamoiri,  go.,  V  Sr.  S.  Haras  <3  voU.,  ita, 
IffiS-ai).  T<a  varf  dUtsKSt  eatlmitss  o(  Bur- 
leigh aae  Froad^lIitLitfSng^j  Llugard,  Hut. 
qf  Eat.;  and  Haciuilar's  nsll-koawn  iCwaii. 
FoTKnieralaBthonclai  HeELiuBETB. 

[F.  S.  P.] 
BnnaSM  Tars,  (l)  First  Burmebb 
Wab  (1824— 1826).  At  the  time  CUve  laid  the 
foundation  of  Ihe  Engliah  Empire  in  India, 
Alonipra  had  established  a  great  donunion 
on  tho  other  aide  of  the  Ganges.  He  united 
under  hia  sway  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Pogu, 
Ava,  ouil  Arucan,  Both  nations  extended 
their  dominions  until  they  became  contermi* 
nous;  and  the  Burmese  Wame  so  confident 
in  their  own  success  that  they  demanded  of 
Lord  Hastings  that  he  should  surrender 
Chittagong,  Dacca,  and  some  other  places, 
which  they  claimed  aa  original  dependencies 
of  Araean.  His  reftianl,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Burmese  in  seizing  Cochar,  a 
dlatrict  of  Bengal,  and  a  little  island  on  Uic 
coast  of  Chittagong,  produced  war.  In  Jdarcb, 
1824,  the  English  attacked  and  occupied  Kan-  - 
goon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Irawaddi.  From 
then  to  December  Oie  Burmese  again  and 
again  assaulted  Rangoon,  which  had  become 
the  stronghoM  of  the  English.  Stockade 
fighting  continued  till  March,  and  then  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  found  it  poaible  to 
advance  up  the  Iiawaddi  to  Prome,  and 
found  it  deserted.  The  English  remained 
there  during  the  rainy  season.  In  November 
hostilities  were  renewed,  and  the  English 
gradually  forced  their  way  up  to  withiu  forty- 
five  miles  of  Ava,  the  capitaL  There  at  length, 
in  February,  1826,  the  Treaty  of  Yandaboo 
was  concluded,  by  which  the  Burmeae  ceded 
Assam,  Aracan,  and  the  coast  soutb  of  ALurta- 
bua,  and  gave  up  their  claims  to  the  English 

(2)  Second  Biibii£be  War  (1862).  After 
the  Peace  of  Yandaboo,  houevcr,  nad  espe- 
cially after  a  change  of  dj-nasty,  which  00* 
cutred  in  1837,  the  Buglish  continued  to  be 
treated  with  great  insolence,  and  even  out- 
rage, by  tbe  court  of  Bnrmah.  The  succesaive 
residents  were  insulted,  and  tbe  tiudera  were 
subject  to  perpetual  extortion.  In  1851  Com- 
modore Lambert,  in  the  Fox,  appeared,  and  to 
him  the  English  residents  in  itajigooo  com- 
plained. Communications  were  opened  with 
the  court  of  Ava,  but  without  success,  and 
thereupon  Commodore  I^mbert  proceeded  to 
blockade  the  port  of  Hangooo.  Hie  matter 
was  referred  to  the  government,  and,  utter  three 
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apBlicationi  had  been  ini4s  ik  van  for 
redress,  Lord  Dalhoosie  {12tli  Fabruaiy,  1862] 
determinod  on  war.  Two  e^>adJtioii»  were 
sent  from  Beng&l  luid  Madras,  and  tdi*  Bengal 
column  landed  io  the  Eangoon  Uiier  on  the 
2nd  April.  After  some  itockade  Bghtiag  the 
town  ot  llartaban  vai  captured,  aiid  on  the 
nth  April  the  Bi^e  of  Baagoaa  commencad. 
On  the  14th  the  pkoe  was.  camitii  b*  «tonn. 
The  natives  of  Fagu  now  came  oveiamdi  flacked 
in  numlien  toi  ttie-  standard  of  G«neral  God- 
win. On  the-  ITIhi  May,.  Bawein,  the  weatem 
port  of  Burmahj.waa  captared.  lit  September 
the  army  moved  on.  Ptome,  which  waa  oap- 
tnred  9th,  Odiiber.  On.  the  2ath  December  a 
proclamaljon  vas  i«ued,  with  the  oonseut  of 
the  DitMFtorit  anneiinff  Pagu.  A  treaty  of 
peace  waa  diattedr  but  the  commiaiionei* 
could  nob  come  tD  terms.  The  war  therefore 
ended  without  anji  treaty  being  concluded. 
It  waa.nofe  till  1H«2'  that  the  relations  of  the 
Burmese  ooart  and  Eagland  were  placed  on  k 
regular  diplomatic  footins.  In  I88T  a  treaty 
was  concluded  by  which.  Britii^  Teaaela  were 
aUowed  to.  aarigate  Burms«e  waten ;  and 
several  miHioni  were  subsequently  deapatched 
into,  the  interior  of  Burmah.  In  one  of  theae 
Hr..Margaiy,  an  Englishman,  waa  mutdered 
bytiie€%jneBeatMBnwyneinFebraBry,  1S75. 
Biaoe  1HS7  there  has  been  no  further  outbreak 
of  hoatilities — though,  on  account  of  the 
jealoua  and  BuapidoaB  attitude  of  the  BunnMe 
court  towards  England,  and  the  anarchical 
oondition  of  the  country,  this  has  more  than 
once  aoemed  imminent. 

Mill,  BM.  tf  tnJia;  BnodgrM.  Bwrmm  War, 

la>7  i  Tula,  HirroliDi  of  lU  Ifiniim  <a  ^■s,  ISW; 

Moltafaoii,  Thi  Xarnt,  ISTt. 

Bomsd  Caadlrauu  was  a  name  ho- 
itowed  by  the  Scots  on  the  spring  of  1365 — 6, 
at  which  time  Edward  III.  complelely  ravaged 
East  Lothian. 

BnmsU,  Robert  (if.  1392),  waa  one  of' 
Edward  I.'s  great  niini»terfc  In  1286  he  whb< 
Secretary  to  Prince  Edward,  and  soon  aften- 
the  accsBsion  of  that  king  waa  raised  to  the 
Chancellorship.  He  was  a  great  lawyei,  and: 
OBBiEted  the  king  in  his  legal  and  constitu- 
tional reforms.  From  ISTl  to  his  death' He- 
waa  piaj^cally  Prime  Minister,  and  it  waa  at 
his  raanor-honso  at  Acton  Bumell,  in  Shrop- 
shire, that  the  important  statuto  Dt  Merra- 
ttribia  was  passed.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  in  I27a  was  made  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  "  As  a  statesman  and  a  legislator," 
says  Lord  Campbell,  "  he  is  worthy  of  the 
h^heat  commendation." 

Campbell,  lAaa  efOu  Lord  OtattiMm. 

Bnmas,  Sik  Auundes  (b.  1803,  d.  isii), 
when  a  young  officer  in  the  Bombay  nrmy, 
was  selected  hf  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  1830,  to 
take  charge  of  a  iriaaion  to  Eunjeet  Singh, 
which  was  to  proceed  up  the  Indus,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  an  attempt  to  estahlish 
friendly  relations  with  the  chiefs  on  its  bunks. 


He  was  hadly  received  in  Sonde,  and  it  waa 
only  the  energetio  remonstrances  of  Colonel 
Pottinger,  Resident  at  Cutch,  which  procured 
htm  means  of  transporting  his  oonvoy  up  the 
Indus.  Ho  was  well  received  hy  Ruujeet, 
and  proceeded  to  Simla  and  submitted  a 
report.  He  waa  directed  to  return  to  Bom- 
bay, throagh  AfghMiifltan,  Bolkh,  and  Bok- 
haio,  and  to  ex^ore  and  report  In  1837 
Capt.  Bumes  made  his  appearance  at  Cabal, 
where  he  unsucceaafully  attempted  to  con* 
elude  an  aUiance  with  Doet  Mohammed.  In 
1830  he  accompanied  the  Afghan  Expe- 
dition, and  was  entrusted  with  the  important 
task  of  concluding  an  alliance  with  Mehrab 
Khan,  ruler  of  Bcloochiston,  whidi  he  accom. 
pliahed.  In  1B40  he  was  created  a  baronet, 
and  waa  left  in  Cabul  to  succeed  Sir  W.  Mae- 
noghten  as  envoy.  In  1S4 1  he  was  murdered 
in  the  Cabul  massacre.  [AfoiuK  Wabs,  ] 
Kve>  iadin  (^tetrt. 

BnziWt,  OiuiEKT  (b.  1643,  d.  nib).  Bishop 

of  Salisbury,  was  boiii  at  Edinhuish.  He 
studied  at  Aberdeen,  and  visited  England, 
France,  and  Holland.  In  1666  he  waa 
ordained  and  presented  to.  the  living  of  Sal- 
tonn  by  the  father  of  Uie  celebrated  Fletcher 
of  Saltoon,  who-  himaalt  beoame  Burnet's 
pnpil.  In  166S>  be  woa  appointed  Pro- 
feasor  of  Divinity  at  Gloifrow,  and  became 
known  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  a  relation  of 
whom  he  married.  He  incurred  the  aetent- 
ment  of  lAudeidale,  by  whom  he  was  ac- 
cused of  instigating  the  opposition  to  the 
government,  and  thought)  ik  ttdvisable  to 
leave  Scotland  and  to  settle  in  London.  In 
1675  he  VBS  appointed  preacher  at  tfae  Rolls 
Ghapeh.  He  became  very  popular  as  a 
Maacher,.  and  was-  well  known,  at  conit. 
BulBBg  the  Popish  Plot  he  made  great  efforts 
tD'savethe  vicrtima-ot  that  delusion.  In  1681 
he  publkhsd'  the  Bnt  w>lnme'af  bis  Eittort)  of 
Iht  Etfornation,  and  raeaivsd.  ttte  thanks  ot 
the  sealonely  Protestant  Commons  for  it.  In 
lfl83  ha  accompanied  HuBsell  tolho  acafiold, 
and  ira»eiamined.by  Itie  Commone  on  the 
oharge  of  having  wistten  his  dying  speech. 
IDn  UiB  aooesion  of  Jamea,  he  withdrew  to 
Mia  Continent^  and  aiteii  tiBvelling  for  a  ^esr 
airired  at  tha-  Hague,  where  he  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  William  ef  Orange,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  reoonoliation 
between  the  prince  and  his  wife.  He  wrote 
numerous  tracts  directed  against  James, 
whose  bittor  enmity  he  eicitea.  He  accom- 
panied William  to  England  as  hia  chaplain, 
and  after  the  Revolution,  was  rewarded  with 
the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  He  was  a  reolous 
advocato  of  the  claims  of  Alary  to  a  share  of 
the  throne.  In  religions  politics  he  took  the 
unpopular  latitudinarian  side.  While  most 
vigorously  opposed  to  granting  any  rights 
to  Catholics,  he  was  in  favour  of  toleration 
for  Dissenter*.  Accordingly,  he  attempted, 
with  his  friend  Tillotaoo,  to  draw  up  a  schecne 
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at  nconciliadoD  witb  the  FnibTteriaiu,  uid 

he  tnpported  Nottrngham's  Compraheniioa 
BUL  In  politics  he  was  a  tlioroughgoiDK 
WhiK.  He  propoaeii  to  insert  the  name  tn 
the  Princeu  Sophia  u  aecuied  in  the  Bill  of 
Bights,  but  the  clause  wu  rejected  hy  the 
Commons.  He  vaa  therefore  regarded  b^  the 
■dbereota  of  the  house  of  Bnmswiclc  aa  the 
chief  supporter  of  their  csuse.  Uo  also  claimg 
to  have  inserted  in  the  BUI  of  Bights  the 
clause  which  forbids  the  sovereign  to  marry 
a  Papist.  In  1693  it  was  resolved  bjr  the 
Commons  tint  a  pastoral  letter  of  lue,  in 
which  ho  had  spoken  of  England  as  being 
conqoered  by  William,  should  be  burnt  by  the 
hangman.  On  the  death  of  lUary  he  wrote  a 
worm  eulogy  on  her  character.  In  IBBS  hs 
vai  ai^inted  tutor  to  the  young  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  hair  to  the  thiona,  whose 
education  he  carefully  superintended.  Id  1701 
his  BxpotUioK  of  the  TAirty-ttint  AvtUIti  was 
censored  in  Convocation ;  and  the  same  year 
an  ineffectual  attempt  was  mode  in.  the  Uoiise 
of  Commons  to  got  hitn  tsmoved  from  his 
post  about  the  young  prince.  He  violently  at 
tacked  the  0<xasioiuil  Confosmity  Bill  in  ITOi. 
He  waa  a  staunch  aupportec  af  the  Unioa 
with  Scotland,  and  was  Uiainnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  considering  the  Articles  in  the 
Lords.  His  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  Churdk 
was  shown  by  his  scheme  far  Uie  augmenta- 
tion of  small  livings,  which  ultimately  ri- 
pened into  Queen  Anne'e  Bounty.  In  the 
Sacheverell  episode  ha  enunciated  the  doctrine* 


mppoeed  iledign  of  settling  the  nrown  on 
the  ProtendcT,  and  towards  the  cltwe  of  bis 
life  vahentantlj  opposed  the  Ton;  Pesoe  of 
Utrecht. 

The  BOttTt  e/tlu  B^fsnuUn  of  tU  CIwnA. 
itf  Biifliml  Ii  a  vahiaUa  pieoa  of  biMoriml 
ocmpoflltloii,  dmfAtt  itt  euAractor  of  partl- 
svuiblp.  Bnmet  ■  other  imporUmt  work  U 
tli»  mtwt   tf  Bit   0<rw    Timt    (IMO-ITU), 

Cbliabed  poathniaaDalv  bj  his  Hn  in  17£i — 
Proa  tou  of  glrii«  oKnnt  tlw  adUor- 
maaj  puaagee  la  the  origiaal 
t  the  sappMsadi  ulMubi  &i« 
■■    m  par-  '=^^^     *■ 
la  t&a 


nipt  i'  bat  the  sapprsssadi  ulMubi  ai 

id^n  tba  adltloa  poblldiHl  bf  Bout 

■>  less,    Tba  Hlatorr  is  tba  wort  nt  ■  dolsBi 

Wbig,  distortad  ok)  dlaeoloBrad  brtha  aothur'* 

pnlodieea  ind  partialitlaa ;  mi  U  i*  writtaa 

with  ahinbir  oatit  of  discration  and  aeU-oam- 

nd.    SCUI  it  la  blghtr  nlnabla  is  a  cotrion* 

.........   ti  s«  tl»J  Kipearaff 

. IS  polnalcal 

nmphMa.  ud  asranil  other  hIMorlcal  aad 
Htaraij  workn  tnalading  Tk>  W*  i~d  Dxitk  0/ 
Jgka,  hrl  itf»  atkmlT,  WD:  nt  Lift  sr  Sir 
KailkM  sSlt.  ia§Si  VtMoin  of  Oit  D^m  «• 
HnniUini.  IBTT;  snd  •>  tmnalation  of  Mare's 
inep(a,MB3- 

The  bastaditjon  ol  tba  mti..t<JtTu  BffbTmaHan. 
iaUiat  lii7>nla^bT  N.  Pbeook,  1§85;  and  af  the 
BUt.  of  Bit  On  Timt,  Chat  at  Oifoid  in  8  vali.,. 
ins.  for  aB>Me  srilidnn  of  (be  Uttar  work 
S«B  ODlut.  VtOi  wr  Bamt;  bh  alw  Oldlnlknn ,. 
CHtiemi  BU.  i«tXH.,.17» ;  aad  P.  Iflejsnn,  HI- 
auCns.  Fer  Bumat^s  Ufa  md  charaotaT  aea  tba. 
It/<  by  Sir  Tboa.  BDmst  pr«ftmd  to  tha  Srat  ml. 
Id  Iha  am,  »/ Bit  (Mm  fimtia  tba  adiUon  ol 


b,  ISHoUon;  MooMilaT,  BM.  1^ 


Bum's  Hill,  Thi  Battli  of  (184T),  was 
fought  in  Xaffirund  between  a  British  force 
which  was  endeavouring  to  seiie  Sandilli,  the 
KaBir  chief,  and  the  Kaffirs  j  the  British 
were  defeated. 

Biurard,  Sib  Hakbt  (».  lT6(>,rf.  lSl3},fln- 
traed  the  army  early  in  Ufe,  and  first  saw  active 
service  in  the  American  War,  being  present 
at  Qunden,  and  under  Lord  Kawdon  in  South 
Carolina  in  1781.  In  1T9S  he  distinguiidied 
himself  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Oetend.  At  Alkmoar  he  was  posted  on  the 
kft  in  command  of  the  brigade  at  Guards,  and 
cendered  good  service  in  supporting  Aber- 
cromby'i  attack.  In  1807,  ha  went  oi  second 
in.  command  of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen ; 
and  on  bis  return  ho  was  made  a  baronet. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  sent  out  with 
reinforcements  to  PortugaL  He  arrived  just 
in  time  to  find  that  Wcllesley  had  defeated 
Junot  at  Vtmiero  and  was  arranging  every- 
thing for  a  hot  pursuit.  Burrard  at  once 
forbade  any  further  advance,  and  recalled  the 
troops  t«.  their  positions.  The  results  of 
this  prohibitian  were  disastrous,  since  they 
prevented  Wellesley  from  totally  destroying 
Junot^s  army,  and  rendered  the  Convention 
of  C5ntra  neceseari-.  A  court  of  inquiry  was 
held,  in  ishich  Sir  HarT7  was  exoneratod 
from  oil  hlame ;  hut  popular  indignation  pre- 
vented him  from  ever  being  employed  again. 
Napier,  a  not  too  gontla  critic,  says  that  "  it 
is  absurd  to  blame  Sir  H.  Buriard  for  not 
adopting  aiie   of   those  prompt  and   daring 


Napio^  Pm.  War;  Boae,  Biat-  Diet. 
Burrow,  Pubk,  was  an  Irish  poli- 
Ifinan  and  bornster.  He  be^n  life  oi  tutor 
to  one  of  the  Bereefords,  and  was  offered  a 
■eat  in  the  Irish  Pusliament.  but  declined  to 
become  a  mere  placeman  and  to  vote  against 
his  oBnvictious.  He  preferred  to  go  to  the 
bar,  and  soon  became  famous.  In  1783  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  great  Volunteer  Con- 
Teution.  He  entered  ttie  Irish  Parliament 
shorUy  before  tiie  Union,  and  was  one  of  the 
many  barristBrs  who  declined  to  be  bought 
oves  by  LobI  Castleniugh,  bis  friend  Charles 
Bushe,  a/ierwards  Solicitor-General,  being 
another.  WBen  Lord  Comwallis  was  sent  to 
fceland  as  lerd- Lieutenant,  Bumiwcs  pro- 
posed 60  his  friends,  that  on  appeal  should  be 
madatotheYaomanryto  defeat  the  Union,  but 
he  was-  dissuaded  &^m  the  step,  much  to  hi* 
euhsequent  regret.  His  speochea  wCTe_  among 
t^e  best  tliat  were  made  on  the  anti-Union 
side.  In  1811  he  appeared  as  coonsel 
for  the  arrested  delegalM  of  the   Catholic 
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Convantion,  and  woi 
particaltirly  eaniMt  n 
cocTuptible. 


Barton,  Hishy  («.  IS79,  d.  I64B),  vaB 
Clerk  of  ths  Closet  to  Prince  Charles,  Ijut 
nft«r  Charles's  aocesaiun  to  the  throne  he  vox 
removed,  and  for  accusing  lAud  of  Fopeiy 
was  forbidden  the  court.  la  1637  he  was 
accused  before  the  St»r  Chamber  of  writing 
scbiaiaatiual  and  libellous  booke  against  the 
hieraTuhy  ot  the  Church,  and  to  the  scandal 
of  the  government.  For  this  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  stand  in  the  pillory,  lose  his  ears, 
be  fined  £6,000,  and  imprisoned  for  life. 
The  first  part  of  the  sentence  was  carried  out, 
and  he  remained  in  prison  till  1610,  when  he 
was  released  h}>  the  Long  Farliument,  the 
proce«diDKS  againet  him  annulled,  and  £6,000 
compeusatton  given  him. 

Burton,  John  Hill  {i.  1809,  d.  1881],  bom 
at  Aberdeen,  studied  at  Mariichal  College, 
and  became  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar, 
1831,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  litera- 
ture. He  became  Becretory  to  the  Prison 
Board  ot  Scotland  in  1854,  Historio^^pber 
Uoyal  in  1967,  and  a  Commisaianer  of  Prisons 
in  1877.  He  wrote  livri  of  Siman  lord  Local 
aid  Sunean  Forba  e/  Caliodin,  1847;  Aono- 
livii  from  Criminal  Trials  i»  Scotland,  1852; 
soveial  works  on  legal  asd  genaial  subjects; 
^  Huturg  of  Seottand  to  ISSS.  1867 ;  A  Sia- 
tery  of  Sectland  from  tht  Revolution  to  1745, 
1853 ;  and  A  Hiilory  of  the  Seign  of  Qiuen 
Anne,  1880.  Mr.  Burton's  SiHori,  of  Scotland 
(issued  in  S  vols,,  1873)  is  a  very  able,  careful, 
and  Bccniato  work,  and  is  the  best  general 
Scottish  history  which  has  appeared  in  reccat 

preflied  to  his 


Bury  St-  Xdmnnds,  in  Suffolk,  was 
probably  a  Roman  eettlement  of  some  im- 
portance. Previous  to  the  nioth  century  it  was 
known  as  Beodric'a-worthe.  It  derived  its 
modero  name  from  St.  Edmund.  King  of  the 
East  Anglos,  who  was  taken  prisoner  here  by 
the  Danes  in  870,  bound  to  a  tree,  and  shot 
t«  death  with  arrows.  In  his  honour  an 
abbey  was  founded  here  which  become 
famous  in  monuetic  history,  and  is  now  a 
ruin  of  ({real  interest.  It  wss  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Benedii^tine  foundations  in  Eng- 
land, and  at  the  Dissolution  nas  found  to  he 
poaaeased  of  enormous  wealth.  In  121*  a 
creat  meeting  of  the  barons  took  place  at 
Bury,  when  they  Bwore  solemnly  to  compel 
King  John  to  grant  a  charter.  It  was  one  of 
the  centres  of  Uie  Peasants'  revolt  of  1391, 
Frequent  Parliaments  were  hold  here,  tie 
most  famous  in  1416,  at  which  Duke  JSum- 
phrey  of  Qloucester  was  nrrcated. 

B,  Tatei,  Sulvry  nf  Bt.  KdmwuMBry,  ISOJ. 


BnsaoD,  The  Battlb  ot  (Sept.  27,  ISIO], 
secured  Wellington's  retreat  to  the  lines 
which  he  had  prepared  on  Torres  Vedtas. 
He  had  taken  np  a  atron^  poaition  on  the 
Busaco  range  of  hills,  with  a  very  steep 
front.  On  the  !9th,  in  the  early  dawn, 
Hassena  ordered  the  English  position  to  be 
assaulted  in  the  centre,  whore  the  aa- 
cent  was  easiest.  Picton  was  in  command ; 
and  here  the  French  assault  was  so  rapid 
and  determined  that  after  driving  back 
the  skinnishers  they  gained  ths  oreet  of 
the  hill,  and  threw  the  third  division  into 
confusion.  At  that  moment  General  Leith, 
who  was  on  Ficton's  right,  seeing  the 
danger,  moved  up  a  brigade  to  his  assistance ; 
and  the  French  were  driven  over  the  hillside. 
Meantime  Noy,  on  the  Frcnnh  right,  had  led 
his  men  ever  mure  difficult  ground,  but  with 
equal  gallantry  attacked  Craufurd,  who  com- 
manded on  the  extreme  left  of  the  allied  line. 
When  the  French  were  on  the  point  of  carry- 
ing the  position,  Craufurd  launched  against 
them  a  reserve  af  1,800  men,  whose  onslaught 
it  was  impossible  to  withstand,  and  tbe 
second  assault  of  tiio  French  failed.  It  was 
clearly  impossible  to  lake  this  strong  post 
by  assault ;  and  Massena,  in  the  evening, 
hastily  began  to  execute  a  Banking  march 
round  the  hills  on  the  left  of  the  allied 
forces.  Wellington  perceived  the  movement 
only  just  in  time,  and  ordered  a  retreat  to 
meet  it.  The  allied  troops  were  in  great 
danger  on  several  occasioos ;  but  the  disord^' 
and  confusion  of  the  French  army  rendered 
its  movements  alow,  and  saved  the  flUiel  from 
defest.  As  it  was,  they  were  worsted  in 
several  skirmishes  with  French  scouting 
parties,  and  the  negligence  of  Craufurd  at  the 
last  moment  imperilled  the  safety  of  tho 
allied  army ;  but  at  length  Wellington  had 
the  satisfaction  of  having  all  his  forces  en- 
sconced behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Tedras, 

NBirier,  PMiinwlar  War,  book  li,,  uliapB,  7  udB. 

Bnaqr-CMtolnan,  Chaueb  Joskph, 
Mahquisof  (i.  1718,  (J,  1783),  a  distinguished 
!tYench  officer,  was  Dupleix's  able  lieutenant, 
and  was  mainly  Instrumental  in  maintaining 
'  French  influence  in  the  Deccan  and  Carnatic. 
In  1743  (Oct.  17)  he  caused  the  English  to 
raise  the  uege  of  Pondicherry,  On  the  arrival 
of  Lally  in  India,  Bussy  found  himself  Subor- 
dinate to  that  ofiiccr,  who  rendered  his  plans 
ineffectuaL  Bussy  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Wandewaah  and  conveyed  to  Engknd,  but  at 
the  trial  of  Lally  he  was  released  on  parole 
and  allowed  to  return  to  France  to  clear 
himself.  He  wrote  a  Mhneirc  amtre  M.  di 
Laily,  Font,  1766. 

Sh  tbe  Proe»t  At  Lolly  in  Volt^re's  ITorks. 

Bnt«,  John  Stoaut,  3rd  Eabl  or  (i.  1713, 
d,  1792),  son  of  James,  second  earl,  married, 
in  1736,  MaiT,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Lady  Mary  wortley  Montague,  in  whose 
right  be  inherited  a  utrge  fortune.     In  early 
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life  he  became  by  accident  acquainted  with 
Frederic.  Prince  of  Walee,  and  aoon  acquired 
great  influence  over  him,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  aee  what  were  the  charms  which  endeared 
him  to  the  prince,  since  be  ia  daBCribed  e4 
"  cold  and  uncunciliating  in  his  numners, 
proud  and  Bcasitive  in  hie  nature,  solemn  and 
MntentiouainhisdiecotiTse."  During  the  later 
yeats  of  George  ILhe  had  remained  attached  to 
the  court  ot  the  widowed  I*riiiceaB  of  Walee ; 
and  .acandal  attributed  to  their  rehitions  a 
character  which  there  is  no  real  evidence  to 
show  that  they  poseeseed.  But  no  sooner  was 
Qeorge  III.  seated  on  the  thronethan  Bute  took 
advantage  of  hie  ascendency  over  the  young 
king  to  come  to  the  front  in  politicH.  After 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  early  in  1761,  he 
became  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  as  the 
collsague  of  Pitt,  to  whom  he  was  warmly 
opposed  on  the  question  of  the  Continent^ 
war.  Pitt  resigned  in  October,  leaving  Bute 
supreme.  The  discover}'  of  the  Family  Com- 
pact between  France  and  Spain,  which  Pitt 
had  suspected,  led  to  a  neceseary  rupture  with 
Spain  1  bnt  Bute  van  none  the  leas  resolved  to 
come  to  terms  with  France  and  to  desert 
Oennany,  and  to  reverse  the  policy  of  hia  pre- 
decessors. On  Nov.  3,  1T62,  the  preliminaries 
ware  signed  at  Fontaiaebleau,  and  peace  was 
deBnitelyconcluded  in  the  following  Febroarj'. 
But  the  micistry  was  unpopular;  and  this 
unpopularity  gradually  ooveloped  into  a 
&erce  hatred,  which  amused  itself  in  hum- 
ing  the  Prime  Minister  in  effigy  in  almost 
every  pubhe  place.  This  eitrema  feeling 
can  Bcareely  be  said  to  have  been  Justitiod 
by  Bute's  pubhc  measures;  and  two,  at 
any  rate,  of  bis  chief  sins  in  the  popular 
view  are  well  set  forth  by  a  contem- 
■poraiy  writer,  who  says  that  he  was 
utterly  "unfit  to  be  I^me  Minister  of 
Engird,  because  ha  was  (1)  a  Scotchman, 
(2)  the  king's  friend,  (3)  an  honest  man." 
In  April,  IT63,  he  had  to  yield  to  the  storm 
of  indignation  which  he  had  arouecd ;  and 
he  never  afterwards  filled  any  prominent 
office  in  the  State.  But  he  retained  his 
influence  over  the  king,  and  was  all-power- 
y    the    Closet,    until   Qeorgo   Grenville, 


after  the  failure  o: 
trigues  with  Pitt,  i. 
dismissal  from  the  ci 


Bute's 


I  attempted 
ustea  on  hie  complete 
irt  as  a  condition  of  his 
From  this  time  for- 
ward, there  is  little  evidence  that  Bute  had 
any  hand  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  thongh 
his  witbdiawsl  could  not  remove  the  suspicion 
of  his  secret  inSnenoe  at  the  back  of  the 
throne.  During  the  last  twenty-five  yean  of 
bis  life  he  lived  in  almost  Complete  retirement 
at  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire,  in  the  midst 
of  hia  family. 

Wnlpob,  Mrmoin  if  On  RMfn  of  OloTgt  III.  ; 
Albemarla,  BadHnf  lun  and  Hii  Cmtmtwrann,' 
leaat,  Qurrw  8timn   and  Bit  Conttrnporaritt, 
r. fT,  .  i^aurt  0/ Juniui ,-  Kuuliij'i 

"  [W.  K.  S.] 
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Biltler,  Thi  Fakilt  of,  was  founded  in 
Irehind  by  Theobald  Gualtter  or  Walter  {a 
brother  of  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Chancellor  of  England),  who 
received  giants  of  land  in  I^inster  from 
Henry  11.,  together  with  the  hereditary  office 
of  Pincema,  or  Butler,  to  the  Kings  of 
England.  The  Butler  &inily  did  not  play 
a  very  prominent  part  in  Iri^  history  until 
the  b^inning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  Edmond  le  Boteler  was  created  Karl  of 
Carriok  for  his  exertions  against  Edward 
Bruce  and  the  Scots.  From  him  sprang  two 
linos,  those  of  the  Earls  of  Ormonde  and  the 
Earia  of  Carrick.  The  earldom  of  Ormonde 
was  created  in  1323,  and  James,  the  second 
earl,  who  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Hum- 
phrey Bohun,  Earlof  Essex  and  first  cousin  of 
Edward  II.,  mised  the  familv  to  a  position  of 
equality  with  the  Burkes  ami  the  Fitzgeralds. 
The  Butlers  were  powerful  chiefly  in  the  Pale, 
and  though  they  adopted  some  Irish  customs, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  they  were  faithful  to  their 
Engliah  origin.  They  almost  alone,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Pitzgemlda,  supported  the  house 
of  I^ncoster  end  the  Engliah  connection. 
Kilkenny  and  part  of  Tipperarj'  formed  their 
Palatinate,  and  they  stood  next  in  power  to  the 
Fitzgerolds.  Tbe  title  of  Ossory  was  created  in 
1627,whenPierceB  utlerconsented  to  reaigo  tbe 
title  of  Ormonde  to  Thomaa  Bolcyn,  Viscount 
Hochfort,  but  the  latter  honour  was  restored 
to  him  after  the  execution  of  Rochfort.  The 
Butlora  joined  the  Desmonds  in  the  Munster 
insurrection  of  1569.  lliey  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  EngUah  history  during  the 
neventeenth  century ;  they  were  now  Pro- 
testants, and,  though  Irish  in  sympathy, 
thoroughly  Itoyolistin  their  views,  andaniious 
to  keep  up  the  English  connection.  Ja^1c^ 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  who  was  created  marquis 
in  lfll2  and  duke  in  1661,  commanded  the 
Koyahst  troops  for  the  suppreeaion  of  the 
Irish  rohellion,  and  after  the  Restoration 
was  governor  of  the  country.  His  son 
Ossory  died  in  the  service  of  William  of 
Orange.  James,  the  second  duke,  waa  one  of 
the  stauncheat  supporters  of  the  old  Pretender; 
in  consequoneo  of  his  intrigues  during  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  his 
honourfi  were  extinguished  and  hja  immense 
estates  forfeited  (171S).  His  brother  and 
heir,  Charles,  was  created  Baron  Butler  of 
Weston,  Hunts. 

BntUr,  Sa^bl  (ft.  1612,  i.  leso^.isthe 
author  of  one  of  the  greatest  political  satires  in 
tbe  Engliiih  language.  The  early  years  of  his 
life  are  ohecure,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  at 
one  Ume  employed  by  Seldan  as  an  omannen- 
aia,  and  to  have  been  recommended  by  him 
to  the  Countess  of  Kent.  He  subsequently 
entered  the  aen'ice  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
a  rigid  Presbyterian,  where  he  had  the  op- 

Eortnnity  of  observing  the  various  traits  of 
igotry  and  absurdity  which  he  subsequently 
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WOTB  into  Bvdibrai.  Thie  work  was  pub- 
lished in  three  parts;  the  first  in  1633,  the 
secood  in  1664,  and  the  third  in  ISTB.  I'hu 
work  is  a,  satiie  an  the  Indeftendents  and 
PreabTterians,  and  it  of  considerable  his- 
torical interest  as  giving  a,  striking  picture 
of  manj  of  thair  psculiaHtiiis.  Its  abminding 
wit,  and  the  eztraordinarv  copiousness  and 
variety  ot  diction  displayed  in  the  diulogoes, 
as  well  as  the  genuine  humour  ot  Bome 
of  tha  comic  situations,  have  made  it  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  political  aatireB. 
Butler  was  the  author  of  a  aatire  on  the 
Hoyal  Society,  Thi  EUpKarU  in  tht  Mom;  a 
collection  of  Characttri,  and  some  other  works. 
He  seems  to  hare  gained  Uttte  or  no  solid 
reward  from  the  court,  and  is  said  to  have 
died  in  the  extremest  poverty  in  London. 
In  1721  a  cenotaph  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey  which  pro- 
voked from  Samuel  Wesley  a  well-known 
epigram. 

An    •diOon  ot    Hudibrai  with  copimu  and 

niaf  ul  aipbiiMiaDS  o[  lUuioiu,  to.,  is  that  of 

On),  l^md,,  17«L 

Batt,  Isaac  {b.  1812,  d.  IBTB),  the  son  ot 
an  Irish  Protestant  clergymaii,  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1836,  was  made 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  the  following 
year.  In  I83S  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar 
and  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics 
on  the  Conservative  side.  He  was.  a  strenuous 
^ponent  of  O'ConnalL  In  1841  he  was  made  a. 
Queen's  Counsel,  and  in  184B  defended  Smith 
O'Brien.  From  1852  to  186S  he  sat  in  Par- 
liament as  member  for  Youghal,  bat  did  not 
distinguish  himself.  In  187L  he  we«  elected 
as  Home  Bule  member  for  Limerick,  and 
assumed  the  Isadeiship  of  the  now  party, 
and  in  1872  founded  the  Hom»Rule  League. 
But  he  was  opposed  by  the  more  extreme  and 
violent  section  of  his  party,  and  by  the  end 
of  bis  life  he  had  little  authori^  left  in  the 
Home  Hule  ranks. 


;  Thb  Baitlb  o>  (Oct  23,  1764), 

la  fought  between  the-Enghsh,  commanded 
by  Major  Munro,  and  ttiearmy  of  ttie  Vizier 
of  Oude.  The  latter  wa»  completely  louted, 
and  obliged  to  abandon,  his  camp,,  wjth  all  its 
stores  and  1 30  pieces  of  cancon.  This  victory 
was  scarcely  lees  important  than  that  of 
Plassey.  It  demolished  the  power  ot  the 
Vizier  Sniah-Dowlah,  the  only  chief  of  im- 
portance in  the  north,  and  mode  the  English 
masters  of  the  valley  of  the  Qanges. 

Buxton,  SiK  Tuokas  Powell  (b.  1786, 
d.  1846),  a  member  ot  the  brewing  firm  of 
Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Co.,  in  181S  esta- 
Iiliahed  a  well-organised  system  of  relief  for 
Spitalflelds,    and    soon    after 


examined  the  si 


e  of  the 


prisons,  in  which 


he  was  aided  by  his  sister-in-law,  Kin.  'Pry. 
He  wrote  a  pamphlet  exposing  the  horrore  of 
the  prison  system,  which  excited  great  atten- 


to  represent  this  borough  till  1837,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  Ur.  ViUieis.  In  Parliament 
he  proved  himaelf  an  important  ally  ot  Slack- 
intosh  on  the  question  of  the  Amelioration 
of  the  Criminal  Code.  In  1823  he  brought 
forwaid  a  resolution  "  that  slavery,  being 
repugnant  to  the  Christiaa  Religion  and 
the  British  Constitution,  onght  to  be  abolished 
Ht  the  earliest  period  compatible  with  the 
safety  of  all  concerned,"  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  1831  that  the  principle  of  eman- 
cipation was  conceded,  chieUy  owing  to 
I&.  Buxton's  efforts,  and  in  1833  govern- 
ment introduced  a  measure  of  emancipatioiL 
Mr.  Bniton  did  not,  however,  relax  his 
efforts,  but  laboured  to  effect  the  abolition 
of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  which  was 
still  sanctioned  by  the  law.  In  1837,  on 
big  defeat  at  Weymouth,  ho  quitted  Par- 
liamentBry  life;  and  in  1839  he  published 
Tht  Slavt  Trade  and  ill  Eimtdy,  in  which 
he  proposed  the  colonisation  of  Africa. 
An  expedition  with  this  object  was  sent 
to  the  Niger,  but  it  proved  a  complete 
failure.  In  1H40  Mr.  Buxton  was  created  a 
baronet 

Bya  Plot,  Thb  (1603),  was  set  on  foot 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  prieet  named  Watson, 
and  was  joined  by  ardent  Catholics  like  Sir 
GrifBn  Markham  and  Anthony  Coploy,  as 
well  as  by  Puritans  like  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton 
and  George  Brooke,  who  were  (Uscontentod 
with  the  policy  ot  James  I.  Their  plan  aeems 
to  have  been  to  secure  the  person  of  the  king, 
compel  him  to  dismiss  his  ministeis,  and  to 

Sant  toleration  to  Catholics  and  Puritans, 
any  were  inveigled  into  joining  on  the 
pretence  that  the  meeting  was  meroly  for  the 
presentation  of  a  petition  in  favour  of  genoral 
toleration.  The  si^cme  was  badly  arranged, 
no  definite  plan  had  been  agrued  upon,  and  it 
proved  a  complete  failure.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Bye  Plothadno  connection  vritb  the  Main 
or  Raleigh's  Plot,  with  which,  however,  Cecil 
and  the  other  ministers  managed  to  nii«  it  up 
in  popular  belief.  Watson  was  execnted, 
Markham  reprieved  on  the  scaffold.  Grey 
imprisoned  in  tbe  Tower,  and  Copley  buiished. 
B.  B.  OardinsT,  BiiL  c/Siig,,vol.  L 

Byng,  Bra  Oeokob.    [Tokvimotoh,  Vis- 

Byiig,JoiiN,AniiisAL(}.  1704,^,1767),  was 

the  fourth  son  of  Lord  Tonington,  and 
served  at  aea  under  his  father.  In  1756  he 
was  sent  out  with  a  fleet  ot  ten  ships  ot  war, 
poorly  manned  and  in  bad  condition,  with 
orders  to  relieve  Minorca  in  case  of  attack. 
Only  three  days  afterwards  the  French  fleet 
attacked  the  castle  of  St.  Philip  in  that 
Ulund.  Bj-ng  arrived  off  St.  PhiUp  on  May 
19tli,  and  tried  in  rain  to  communicate  wiut 
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the  governor.  On  the  following  day  the 
engsgement  took  place.  Bear-Admiral  West 
□n  the  right  attaCKBd  the  enemy  vith  vigour, 
and  dwTe  them  bsck ;  but  Byng  held  aloof, 
and  the  actioa  wiu  indecisive.  After  a 
council  of  war,  he  aailed  ofi  to  Oibmltor 
and  left  ^Minorca  to  ita  fate.  Byng  was 
bronght  home  under  arrest,  and  tried  by 
court-martial.  His  judges  acquitted  him  of 
treachory  and  oowardice,  but  it  won  decided 
that  he  had  not  done  faie  utmost  to  relieve 
St.  Philip,  or  to  defeat  the  French  Heet. 
He  was  recommended  to  mercy.  Pitt  in 
Tain  tried  to  induce  the  king  to  pardon 
him.  Byng  was  shot  at  his  own  request 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  his  ship  in  Ports- 
mouth Harbour  ;  he  laii  his  fate  with  great 
coDTBge.  Vollaire,  who  had  tried  to  help 
him  by  scndiug  him  a  laudatoiy  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu,  says  that  he  was  slain 
"  pour  enconisger  les  autres."  It  is  prohably 
tme  that  Byng  had  not  dene  as  much  as  he 
might  have  done  for  the  relief  of  Minorca- 
But  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  horsh- 
ne«s  and  injuatice  of  applj-ing  the  sevem 
penalties  prescribed  by  the  twelfth  article  of 
the  naval  code  in  the  cose  of  an  oEGcer  who  was 
rightly  acquitted  of  treachery  and  cowardice. 
T^iwh  Byng  was  perfectly  hooest  and 
tnfflijientlj  bravo,  it  may,  however,  be  con- 
ceded that  ho  was  wanting  in  capacity.  "  He 
trembled  not  at  danger,  but,  like  many  other 
weak  men  in  high  places,  he  did  tremble  at 
responsibility. "    [Mimosca.] 

LondDA  Ouriti,  17M-S7;  Staahope,  Silt,  a/ 


Byron,  John,  Lord  (d.  1662),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Byron.  He  was 
one  of  Charles  I.'s  perKnal  attendants,  and 
was  by  him  made  Lieutemtnt  of  the  Tower 
in  1611.  As  he  was  strongly  attached  to  the 
royal  cause,  the  FarUament  was  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  him,  and,  in  1642,  the  king  con- 
sented to  appoint  Sir  John  Qjnyen  m  hU 
place.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Byron 
nised  a  troop  for  the  king,  and  at  the  tattle 
of  Edgehill  was  in  command  of  the  reserve. 
He  showed  great  bravery  at  Kounda way  Down 
and  Newbury,  and,  in  1M3,  was  created  a 
peer,  and  shortly  afterwards  Governor  of 
Chester,  where  he  sustained  a  long  siege,  capi- 
tnlating  only  when  all  the  provisions  were 
exbaosted.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
Governor  to  the  Duke  of  York.  He  took 
port  in  the  second  Civil  War.  and  on  the 
failure  of  the  Royalists  returned  to  his  charge 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  died  at  Pans. 
Whltelooke,  Jtmurialt. 


Cabal,  The  [1667  —  1673),  was  the 
name  given  to  the  ministry  formed  in  the 
Kign  of  Charle*  IL,  after  the  faHof  Clarandon. 


The  word  "  Cabal "  had  been  used  previously 
to  denote  a  secret  Committee  or  Cabinet, 
and  answer?  to  the  "  Junto  "  of  a  somewhat 
later  date,  [Cabimet.I  It  happened,  how- 
ever, rather  curiously  that  the  initials  of  the 
statesmen  who  formed  this  administration 
spelt  the  word  "Cabal."  These  ministers  were 
Clifford,  ArLingten,  Buckingham,  Ashloy- 
Co^>er  [Lord  Shaftesbury),  and  ikuderdals. 
"  They  agreed,"  says  Eanke,  "  in  wishing  to 
strengthen  the  royal  prerogative  by  moderat- 
ing the  uniformity  laws  with  the  help  of 
France,  and  during  the  excitement  caused  by 
a  foreign  war;  bnt,  otherwise,  they  were 
attached  te  widely  different  principles. 
Lauderdale  was  a  Presbyterian;  Ashley- 
Cooper,  a  philosopher :  Buckingham,  if  he 
held  any  opinion  at  all,  an  indniendenti 
Arlington,  a  moderate  Catholic ;  (liSord,  ■ 
zealous  one."  At  firrt,  in  foreim  policy,  a 
new  departure  was  taken  by  the  foimation  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  (q.v.),  which  compelled 
Louis  to  desiet  from  his  schemes  of  aggression 
in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  But  this  line  of 
policy  was  not  long  pursued.  War  with  the 
Dutcji  and  alliance  with  France  followed, 
with  the  infamous  Treaty  of  Dover  (1872). 
Sloney  was  obtained  hy  seizing  that  whiidi 
had  been  deposited  for  security  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, while  Parliament,  which  might 
have  proved  ohstructiTe,  was  prorogued.  A 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  granting  liberty 
of  worship  te  all  sects,  was  iMued.  But  the 
war  ended  in  failure,  and  the  Declaration 
was  received  with  great  suspicion  even  by 
the  Dissenters.  The  Treasury  was  empty, 
and  in  1873  Parliament  had  to  be  summoned 
to  grant  supplies.  Charles  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  the  Declaration,  and  to  asecot  to 
the  Tost  Act,  which,  by  ex  eluding  all 
Catholics  from  office,  obliged  Clifford  and 
Arlington  to  resign,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
CabalSIinistry. 

Banks  Hilt.  i^Eii«.,iU.  lis :  MkkJv,  But. 
if  Eng.,  L  US. 

CabinSt,  The,  although  familiar  by 
name  to  every  one  as  the  moat  potvnrfiU 
body  in  the  Executive  Qovenunent  of  the 
State,  is,  properly  speaking,  unknown  to 
the  Constitution.  Theoretically,  the  Cabinet 
is  only  an  irregular  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  By  the  theory  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Privy  Council  is  the  proper  body  to 
advise  the  sovereign ;  yet  the  members  of 
the  Privy  Council  do  not  attend  nnleis  they 
are  specially  summoned,  and  thev  have  only 
formal  busineea  to  transact.  I'he  Cabioet 
Council  took  its  rise  under  the  Xudors,  but 
was  then  only  a  small  irregular  body,  con- 
sisting of  the  members  of  the  Privy  CoQncil, 
whom  the  sovereign  chose  from  time  to  time 
to  consult.  Aft*r  the  Restoration,  when  the 
distinction  between  the  ordinary  Council  and 
the  Privy  Council  had  ceased  to  exist,  and 
when  all  membet*  of  the  Council  were  sworn 
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u  Privy  Councillors,  Uie  Privy  Council  be- 
came unwieldy  from  ita  numbers.  Charles  II. 
complained  that  the  great  number  of  the 
Council  made  it  unSt  for  the  secrecy  and 
despatch  which  are  necessary  in  great  affairs. 
He  formed  s  select  Committee  of  the  Council, 
called  the  Cabal  or  Cahinot,  which  deliberated 
on  all  matters  of  business  before  they  wen 
submitted  to  the  larger  Council.  This  method 
of  goveraraent  was  very  unpopular — partly 
from  the  character  ot  the  roinisters  who 
composed  the  Cabinet,  and  partly  from  the 
imperfett  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of 
ministerial  resDonsibility.  In  1679  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  Sir  Witliajn  Temple  to 
restore  the  Privy  Conncil  to  its  (omier 
position.  Its  numbers  were  to  be  reduced 
from  fifty  to  thirty,  of  whom  fifteen  were  to 
be  the  chief  officers  of  State,  and  the  rest 
made  up  of  ten  Lords  and  five  Commonera- 
The  joint  income  of  the  Cbimcil  wa»  not  to 
bo  less  than  £30(r,000,  which  was  thought  to 
be  nearly  equal  to  the  estimated  income  of 
the  Hoase  of  Commons.  Charles  promised 
that  he  wDuld  be  governed  by  the  advice  of 
this  Council,  but  he  continued  to  consult  his 
Cabinet  as  before.  The  Cabinet  assumed 
more  definite  duties  under  William  III.,  who 
also  introduced  his  principal  ministers  into 
Parliament.  At  the  same  time,  the  king 
chose  his  Cabinet  from  the  two  great  parties, 
until,  in  1593,  he  formed  a  Ministry  ex- 
clusively of  Whigs,  called  the"  Junto."  The 
accession  of  Qeorge  I.  made  a  grca.t  difference 
in  the  position  of  the  Cabinet,  because  the 
king,  not  understanding  English,  ceased  to 
attend  its  meetings.  Both  ho  and  hia  suc- 
cessor, George  II.,  cared  more  for  the  affaira 
of  Hanover  than  for  those  of  England.  Under 
their  reigns,  the  fabric  of  constitutional 
oovemment  was  consolidated,  although  the 
Tories,  in  consequence  of  the  remains  of  Jaco- 
bite sympathies  among  them,  were  excluded 
from  power.  Ocorge  III.,  on  his  accession, 
detenninod  t^  free  himaeif  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Revolution  Whigs.  Ho  did  not, 
however,  give  up  Cabinet  government, 
although  he  was  accused  of  consulting  "  an 
interior  Cabinet  "  other  than  his  lesponsible 
adviaers.  It  was  not  tiU  the  accession  of 
Pitt  looCBce,  in  17S3,  that  the  Prime  Minister 
assumed  the  aathority  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  As  Mr.  Traill  says  (CfiUral  Govern- 
aienl,  p.  20),  there  are  three  ways  in  which 
Cabinet  government  has  been  matured  and 
strengthened  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
viz.  :  1.  Political  Unanimity — the  principle 
that  a  Cabinet  should  be  fonned  on  some  defi- 
nite basis  of  political  opinion,  or.  in  the  case  of 
a  coalition,  of  agreement  on  certain  specified 
points.  3.  Unity  of  Responsibility — thst  is, 
that  the  members  of  a  Cabinet  should  stand 
or  fall  together ;  the  first  instance  of  this 
dates  from  1782.  3.  Concert  in  Action — 
that  the  Cabinet  should  not  consist  of  a 
number  ot  units,  each   governing  his  own 


department  independently  of  the  rest,  bat  ot 
a  body  of  men  acting  in  concert  for  the 
common  welfare.  In  theory,  the  choice  of 
the   Cabinet   belongs  to  the  crown,  but   in 

Kactice  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Prime 
inister,aad  even  he  has  noabsolnte  choice  in 
the  matter.  As  Mr.  Bagehot  says  {Etigliih 
Cemlilulian,  p.  H),  "Between  the  compulsory 
list,  whHch  ho  must  take,  end  the  impossible 
list  that  he  cannot  take,  a  Prime  Mmister's 
independent  choice  in  the  formation  of  a 
Cabinet  is  not  very  large  :  it  extends  rather 
to  the  division  of  Uie  Cabinet  offices  than  to 
the  choice  of  Cabinet  Ministers.  Parliament 
and  the  nation  have  pretty  well  settled  who 
shall  have  the  ftrst  plates."  The  numbers  of 
tho  Cabinet  generally  vary  from  twelve  to 
fifteen.  The  following  Ministers  haveusually 
been  members  ot  it :— The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  tho  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  tho  President  of  the 
Council,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Home,  tho 
Foreign,  and  1^  Colonial  Secretaries,  tho 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Secretaries 
for  India  and  for  War,  the  President  ot  tho 
Board  of  Trade,  and  tho  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  The  Postmaster- 
General,  tho  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
are  sometimes  members,  and  sometimes  not. 
The  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  are  entirely 
secret,  no  minutes  of  proceedings  are 
taken,  and  witat  paaset  is  not  supposed  to 
bo  divulged. 

AIplisui  Todd,  PnrtHMKiitani  (3ottniM«a  ia 
finylund,  ISS7i  W.  BsffdiDt,  Tki  Kagliih  Can- 
jlilitun;  the  ConititatHnial  HIstoHsa  ot 
Hdlim  and  JUj  i  B.  D.  Traill,  CHtnl  Gan 


and    tdnot^fluth     centuiini — t.g.,     thosa     of 
Mmnular,  I^rd  Stanhope,  HasMJ,  and  Si 
WalpolB.  ■""  ^ 

Cabot,  ,ToaN  [d.  1499),  was  a  Venetian 
merchant,  who  settled  at  Bristol  in  tho  reign 
of  Hcnrv  VI.  In  U97,  having  obtained  a 
patent  From  the  king  for  the  discovery  of 
unknown  lands,  ho  set  sail  from  Bristol,  with 
his  son,  in  order  to  discover  the  North-Weet 
Pssaage  to  India.  In  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  they  discovered  Nova  Scotia,  No«- 
fbondland,  and  Florida.  John  Cabot  thus  de- 
serves the  honour  of  discovering  the  mainland 
of  America,  which  he  r««ched  June  !4th,  1497, 
a  year  before  Columbus. 


,  andSpfikoar 
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Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  Florida, 
In  1612  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  induced  Cabot 
to  enter  the  service  of  Spain ;  but  on  the  death 
of  the  king,  in  1616,  he  reti^ned  to  England, 
and  in  the  fallowing  year  made  another 
attempt  to  discover  the  Nortb-West  Fasnge, 
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rintlDK  Hudaon's  B>]'.  In  162S  he  Bailed  on 
a  voymgB  in  the  interaiti  of  SpKin,  and  di»> 
wvered  St.  Salvador  and  tha  Kiver  Plata, 
ratuming  to  Eun^  in  1S31.  In  1548  he 
agun  aettled  in  Enf^land,  and  received  a 
pension  from  Edward  VI.,  with  the  title  of 
"  Grand  Pilot  of  England."  In  InfiS  hs  did 
pood  «ervico  to  Engliah  eommerca  by  being 
initrumental  in  estublishing  the  trade  with 


J.  r.  SbsholU,  Lif  <^  S< 


Cada's  BaboUion  ui  the  name  gen? rally 
given  to  tha  rising  in  aoulh-eaatom  England 
in  the  Bummer  of  14atl.  Parliament  waa 
eitting  at  lieicester  vainly  striving  to  frame 
meaauree  to  check  the  enormous  evils,  fimuL- 
dal  and  political,  from  which  the  country  was 
■uffering,  when,  enrly  in  June,  newa  came 
that  tha  oommon*  of  Kent  had  risen  in  arms 
Dndar  a  captain  who  called  himself  Mortimer, 
and  whom  Thomas  Gascoigne,  an  Oiiord 
theologian  of  the  day,  represents  as  "a 
descendant  ol  Bogec  Mortimer,  tha  bastard," 
whoever  ha  might  be.  But  the  captain  proved 
to  be  one  Jack  Cade,  deecribed  by  later  writers 
■■  an  Iriahman  who  had  killed  a  woman  of 
Suaaex,  fled  to  Fiance,  fought  there  against 
the  English,  come  back  to  England,  and 
wedded  the  daughtex  of  a  squire.  He 
nndoahtedly  gave  proob  of  milita^  capa- 
city; and  we  an  told  that  tha  Primate, 
in  a  nmference  with  him,  found  bjm 
"  sober  in  talk  and  wise  in  reasoning,"  it 
"utog&nt'in.heflrt  and  stifl  in  opinion."  At 
any  rata,  the  rising  he  led  was  no  wanton 
one.  Misrule  at  home  and  failure  abrond 
hftd  brought  on  men  ia  power  a  hatred  and 
contempt  almoet  universaL  Tha  amiable  king 
Has  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  hi»  headstrong 
queen  and  the  friends  of  the  late  anpopular 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  The  niyat  income  had 
dwindled  by  improvident  giantB ;  the  Ex- 
chequer was  well-nigh  bankrupt;  grievous 
tales  oppnased  the  commons,  whilst  their 
bronrite,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  excluded 
from  the  government.  The  bonds  of  law 
were  relaxing  on  all  sides.  The  lawless 
murder  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  at  Dover,  on 
Hay  2nd,  had  been  followed  hy  a  repoit  that 
the  king's  vengeance  would  tiA  on  the  county 
of  Kent.  The  men  of  Kent  were  in  no 
humour  to  submit  to  royal  severities;  they 
resolved  on  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms ;  and 
in  oombination  with  the  men  of  Surrey  and 
Soasex,  and  headed  by  Code,  who  called  him- 
self "  Captain  of  Kent,  "  assembled,  on  June 
Itt,  in  mnsidemble  force,  on  Blackheath. 
This  waa  no  tnmultnons  gathering  of  a  mere 
clownish  mob,  but  an  organised  enteiprise, 
deliberately  carried  out  by  means  of  the 
r«gnlar  local  machinery ;  and  men  of  good 
birth  are  known  to  have  taken  put  in  it.    In 


among  the  first  were  the  heavy  taxation,  the 
abuse  of  purveyance,  the  appomtment  of  up- 
starts to  high  office,  the  treasonable  loss  of 
Fiance,  undue  interference  of  great  men  at 
elections,  and  exactions  under  colour  of  law  ; 
among  the  second  it  was  urged  that  the 
alienated  crown  lands  should  be  resumed,  the 
friends  ol  Su&olk  discarded,  and  the  king's 
conlidenco  given  to  York  —  in  fact,  radreai 
of  grievanc«fl  and  change  of  counselloia. 
The  king  at  once  mustered  an  army,  and 
marched  to  London :  and  thence,  after  some 
delay,  moved  on  Blackheath.  Cade  fell  back 
before  his  advance ;  and  Henry,  thinking  the 
brunt  of  the  danger  over,  sent  only  a  email 
force,  under  Sir  Humphrey  and  William 
Stafford,  in  pursuit  of  him.  Cade  fHced  round 
at  Sevenoaks.  and  there,  on  June  ISth,  a  £^t 
ensued,  in  which  the  king's  forcn  was  routed, 
and  both  the  StHffords  killed.  Cade  returned 
to  London,  and  occupied  Southwark.  The 
Londoners  resolved,  by  a  vote  of  the  Common 
Council,  to  open  their  gates  to  the  rebels;  and 
on  July  2nd,  Cade  led  them  across  the  bridge 
and  look  formal  possession  of  the  city  by 
striking  London  Stone  with  his  bwot±  For  a 
time  ha  preserved  (ha  show,  and  something  of 
the  reality,  of  discipline,  makiog  his  men  re- 
spect the  persons  and  properties  of  the  citi7.ens, 
and  returning  with  them  every  night  to 
BoDtbwark.  But  he  took  Lord  Say  and  Selc, 
the  Treasurer,  who  was  in  niecial  ill-odour 
with  the  country,  out  of  the  Tower,  and  had 
him  arraigned  before  the  Iiord  SIa3'0r,  but 
afterwards  caiuied  him  to  be  carried  off  Find 
beheaded  in  Cheap.  Crowmcr,  Say's  son-in- 
law  and  Sheriff  of  Kent,  and  another  were 
also  murdered.  Then  discipline  gave  way ; 
robberies  became  frequent.  Cade  himself  plun- 
dering friend  and  enemy  alike.  This  conduct 
enraged  the  Londoners :  thej-  turned  upon 
Cade :  and  under  the  command  of  Matthew 
Gough,  a  soldier  of  renown  in  the  French 
wan,  Booght,  on  July  6th,  to  hold  the  bridge 
against  the  rebels.  Cade  promptly  made  a 
furious  onslaught  upon  them ;  drove  them 
with  boavy  low  to  the  drawbridge  at  the 
centre,  winch  he  set  on  Sre ;  and  killed  their 
leader.  The  contest  lasted  through  the  night; 
but  the  Kentish  men  fell  buck  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  Chancellor  (Archbishop  Kemp) 
seised  this  moment  of  discouragement  to 
tempt  the  insurgeots  with  offers  of  pardon. 
These  were  produced  by  Bishop  Waynflete 
at  a  conference  with  Cade,  and  were  gladly 
accepted.  Soon  almost  every  man  of  the 
rebels  was  making  for  his  home.  But  their 
captain,  distrusting  his  pardon,  or  yielding  to 
his  instincts,  flung  open  the  gaols,  and  turned 
the  released  piisonera  into  a  new  force. 
With  this  he  went  to  Rochester,  whither  his 
booty  had  been  sent  by  water.  A  price  waa 
now  set  on  hia  head ;  and  his  men  quarrelled 
with  bim  over  the  plunder.    He  left  them 
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and  fled  into  Susaei.  He  waa  heading  towarda 
Levee,  when  he  was  caught  at  Ueathfleld 
in  a  garden,  by  Iden,  the  new  Sheriff  o( 
Kent,  and  struggling  against  capture,  was 
cut  down  and  wounded  to  the  death.  He 
died  before  hia  captors  could  get  him  to 
London. 

PsBton  Lettm,  with  Hr,  OBirdnar'i  Prab« 
toTuLir-i  Mr.  J.E.ThoFDidKogms'alBtRidao- 
Uoii  to  Loei  f  Litre  FmlatHnt ,-  Hook,  Ufa  of 
Bulbar  In  Liw  cf  tk*  ArtlMthcvf,  TOL  I>. 

^^    [J.E.] 

Cadis,    ExFBDntONS    AUAINST.     The  Jlril 

(1596)  WW  imdertAken  to  create  a  dirersion  in 
iHTOur  of  Hemy  IV.  of  France,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Treat  J  of  Melun.  InJune, 

1696,  a  combined  fleet  of  English  and  Butch 
under  Lord  Howard  of  ECSngham  and  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  entered  Cadiz  harbour,  where 
Sir  Francis  Drake  had  burnt  the  BhippiDg 
nine  yaara  before,  and  completely  detealod 
the  BpaQiah  vessela  assembled  there  for  the 
defeuce  of  the  city.  Essei,  with  3,00Q  men, 
landed  at  Puntal,  and  captured  Qie  town,  ex- 
torting B  ransom  of  1-20,000  crowns  from  the 
citizens.  The  expedition  returned  tea  weeks 
after  it  had  left  Plymouth,  having  done  much 
to  lower  the  prestige  of  Spain,  and  to  assert 
the  naval  auperiority  of  the  English.  The 
iicand  (1625)  resulted  from  the  rupture  of  the 
negotiations  for  the  Spanish  mairiage,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate  bv  Spanish 
aid,  and  the  consequent  expedition  planned  hj 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  seize  a  Spanish 
port  and  intercept  the  treasure  fleet.  An  open 
breach  took  place  in  Seplombor,  1826,  when 
Charles  concluded  an  alliance  with  Holland 
(Sept.  8th),  and  a  Joint  expedition  was  agreed 
on.  Sir  Edward  Cecil  (Lord  Wimbledon) 
WM  entrusled  with  the  chief  command,  with 
Lord  Denbigh  as  rcar-admirul  and  the  Sari 
of  Essex  as  vice-admiral.  The  combined 
iloot  arrived  in  Cadiz  Bay  on  Oct.  22nd  ;  but 
instead  of  at  once  attacking  the  ships  in  the 
ulting  the  ci  _ 
0  capturing  the  fort  of  Pi 
which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbonr. 
The  delay  vavo  the  Spaniards  time  to  garrison 
the  before  defenceless  city,  and  made  a  Burpriae 
imposMbla.  On  the  24tb  Wimbledon  landed 
his  troops,  and  marched  northwards  to  meet 
a  Spanish  force  of  whose  approach  he  had 
heard ;  but  the  Spaniards  retreated,  and,  after 
a  useless  and  disorderly  march,  be  returned 
next  morning  to  hU  fleet.  The  fleet,  which 
was  to  have  destroyed  the  Spanish  vessels  at 
the  hood  of  the  harbour,  found  them  postad 
in  an  inaccessible  creek,  and  accomplished 
nothing.  Cadiz  was  now  too  strong  to 
attack;  so  on  Oct.  27th  the  soldiers  were 
re-embarked,  the  fort  of  Puntal  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  fleet  put  Ui  sea  to  intercept 
the  troaaure  ships.  This  portion  of  the  enter- 
prise also  (ailed ;  the  ships  were  unseaworth^, 


The  ikirJ  {1702)  occnrred  during  the  Wm 

of  the  Spanish  Snccesaion,  ai^  the  idea 
appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who  was  convinced  that 
the  Spaniards  were  to  a,  man  in  favour  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  and  that  Cadii  would 
form  a  good  basis  of  operations.  Accordingly 
a  joint  expedition  of  English  and  Dutch  was 
fitted  out  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde ;  Sir  Oeorge  Rooke,  who 
disapproved  of  the  whole  plan,  being  in  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  of  thirty  ships  m  the  line. 
The  land  farces  amounted  to  14,01)0  men.  It 
was  first  designed  to  attack  Gibraltar,  but 
this  idea  was  given  up.  For  a  fortnight  the 
fleet  was  delayed  by  storms.  Cadiz  was 
strongly  fortified  and  was  defended  by  the 
veteran  general  Villadrias.  Ormonde  first 
attempted  to  gain  over  the  governor  Btan- 
eaccio,  and  then  the  inhabitants,  but  withont 
succcaa.  As  the  town  itself  was  supposed, 
though  ntterly  without  reason,  to  be  impreg- 
nable, Villadrias  hoving  only  200  men,  the 
allies  occupied  the  port  of  Santa  Uari^  which 
they  ruthlGSBly  pillaged,  the  officers  being 
as  unprincipled  as  the  men  (July  18th].  An 
attempt  to  take  Fort  Matagorda  proved  an 
utter  failure:  dysentt^y,  too,  broke  oat 
among  the  troope.  AMordingly,  on  the 
30th  of  September,  Ormonde,  sorely  against 
his  will,  was  constrained  to  Te-embork 
his  troops,  and  they  set  ofi  homeward 
"with  a  great  deal  of  plunder  and  in- 
famy." On  their  way  home,  however,  the 
expedition  partly  retnaved  its  choraoter  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  gaUeons  in 
Vigo  Bay. 

Cftdt^aa,  WiLLUJi  1st  Eakl  of  (d. 
1726],  was  one  of  the  ofiSceis  whom  Uarl- 
borough  most  trusted.  He  was  made  colonel 
of  the  2nd  Regiment  of  Horse  in  1 703,  and 
general  in  the  following  year  for  his  gallant 
attack  on  the  Sohellenbetg.  In  1706  he 
was  oleclM  member  for  Woodstock.  He 
fought  at  Ramillies,  and  towards  the  end 
of  1706,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  soon 
exchanged.  In  170S  he  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  the  States  OeneraL  Cadogan 
led  the  van  at  Oadenarde,  having  been  smt 
the  Scheldt, 


Ho  also  supported  General  Webb,  i 
gallant  fight  with  the  enemy  at  Wynm- 
dale.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  mad« 
lieutenant  -  generaL  He  was  again  dp- 
pointed  envoy  to  the  States  General,  bat  was 
recalled  by  the  Tory  ministry.  In  Mari- 
borough's  last  campaign  he  surprised  Bon- 
chain  and  Cambrai,  and  broke  the  barrier 
which  Villoni  had  termed  his  "non  plus  ultra." 
On  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough  he  resigned 
bis  appointments.  On  the  aeceesioii  of 
George  I.  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Horsa, 
and  envoy  to  the  States  OsneraL  When 
the  Jacobite  insurrectiDa  of  1716  broke  out, 
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CiulogKn  was  Bent  to  Scotland  after  the  dilii- 
tormesB  of  Ai^le  had  been  proved,  and  soon 
brought  the  <:ampaign  to  a  concluflioD.  He  wiu 
raised  to  the  Peerage  in  1716.  He  signed  the 
defsnaire  allUace  between  England,  t'rance, 
nnd  Holland,  and  lubuiquontly  rarrioil  out 
the  ezecutioQ  of  the  Bajrier  Treaty,  and 
Kigncd  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  His  influence 
in  Holland  wa«  putly  owing  to  his  friendship 
with  Marlborough,  and  partly  because  he 
had  mftrried  a  Dutch  lady  of  good  family. 
On  the  death  of  the  Dubo  of  Marlborough, 
he  was  appointed  Commander-in-chief  and 
Master- General  of  the  Ordnnoco.  Later  on 
ho  supported  Carteret  ia  his  quanel  with 
Walpole. 

l[Arlbon>ugh'a  Z)ripa£fh«;  COXQ,  HarZboTDkpfi; 
Wfou,  Btiin  of  liiutn  Aunt. 

Cadsaad,  The  Battle  or  (1S37).  the 
firBt  fight  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  against 
France,  was  brought  about  by  the  attack  of 
the  Count  o!  Flanders  on  the  party  of  Van 
.\rtevelde,  who  sought  aid  from  England. 
Sir  Walter  Manoy  was  soot  with  a  amall 
force,  and  baring  effected  a  landing  at  Cad- 
latxd,  on  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt, 
inSictad  a  serious  defeat  on  tlie  troops  of  the 

Caan,  The  Tbeaty  of  (1031),  was  made 
lietwecn  William  Knfua  and  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy, under  tho  mediation  proliably  of  the 
Kinit  of  France.  Robert  renounced  hifl  claim 
l»  Engbind,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  bis 
(npital  and  the  greater  part  of  his  duchy ;  but 
ho  recognised  thocomniendntiona  wliich  many 
of  tfao  Norman  noblea  bnd  made  to  William 
Rufus,  who  thus  became  a  Coutinuntal  neigh- 
Iwur  to  his  brother,  "  hemming  in  what  was 
Ipft  of  Normandy  on  erery  side  "  (Frecioan). 
(lierboarg,  Fecamp,  and  St.  Michael's  Mount 
wece  among  tho  places  aurrendered  by  Robert. 
The  treaty  provided  that  if  cither  Itobert  or 
William  diDu)d  die  without  an  heir  tho  sur- 
vivor should  succeed  to  hia  dominions. 

Prwnuin,  IT'Utdm  Bn/x,  if.,  tn  Iha  Imwndii 
the  diflbnot  leruoiis  ol  the  tnatr  are  giveu. 

Caorlav^TOOlt  Castle,  on  the  Nith, 
in  DoDifriesihire,  was  hsld  for  some  day  Bin  the 
vear  1300  by  sixty  mon  against  an  overpowoT- 
ing  force  commanded  by  Edward  I.  It  was  the 
)dac«  where  James  V.  of  Scotland  died,  De- 
cember 14th,  1642.  In  1546,  Hertford  per- 
BuadBd  Lord  Haiwell,  its  owner,  to  surrender 
the  caatlo  to  the  English,  by  whom,  however, 
it  was  not  held  for  long.  The  castle  was 
deMroyed  by  Cromwell. 

Tha   liivs  o(   CwrUTeiwk   bj    Edwvd   I. 
RiTing  a  satalocus  o(  tha  varioua  barona  uid 


the  Cafliari,  seized  the  ship  and  attacked  the 
island  of  Perga.  The  ship,  after  being  aban- 
doned by  its  captors,  was  taken  at  sea  by  a 
Neapolitan  war-vessel,  and  two  English  engi- 
neers aboard  were  impriaoned  till  Mar.,  1898, 
until  one  became  mod,  and  the  other  seriODSly 
ill.  The  aSair  formed  tho  subject  of  much 
discussion  in  Parliament,  representations  from 
the  English  government  to  that  of  Naples 
ending  in  tho  pavment  of  £3,000  compensa- 
tion by  the  lattei'in  Juno,  1663. 

Cairns,  Hvou  McCalhont,  1st  Earl 
(i.  1819),  eeoond  son  of  William  Cairns,  of 
Co.  Down,  Ireland,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1844,  and  entored  Parliament  as  member  for 
Belfast  in  1S6'2.  In  lSa8  he  was  appointed 
Solicitor-General  by  Lord  Derby.  On  the 
return  of  Lord  Derby  to  power  in  1866,  he 
waa  made  Attorney- General,  and  subsequently 
a  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal.  In  1867  he  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage.  Ho  became  Lord 
Chancellor  in  1868,  and  held  that  office  till 
tho  downfall  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  ministry.  In 
Mr.  Diaraeli'B  second  adminiatration  he  again 
held  tho  Chance  llorabip. 

Caithneas  is  mcLtioned  in  the  Pictish 
Chronicle  aa  the  temtory  of  Gait,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Cinge.  The  district  aeems  to  have 
embraced  tho  whole  of  the  northurn  part  of 
the  island  from  sea  to  sea.  It  passed  under 
tho  rule  of  the  Norwegian  Earls  of  Orkney  in 
(be  ninth  century,  though  the  Kings  of  Scot- 
land claimed  the  territory  as  part  of  their 
kingdom.  William  the  Lion,  about  1196,  de- 
prived Earl  Harold  of  that  part  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Caithness  which  comprises  tSutherland, 
and  bestowed  it  on  the  Morays.  The  Nor- 
wegian Earls  of  Caithnoss  held  of  the  Scotch 
king,  and  not  of  tho  King  of  Norway,  as  did 
the  Earls  of  Orkney.  The  old  line' of  earls 
came  to  an  end,  in  I'iSl,  with  the  doath  of 
Eurl  John,  and  for  tho  next  century  the  earl- 
dom was  held  by  the  family  of  Angus,  after 
which  it  passed  to  tho  St.  Claira,  or  Sinclair*. 
The  biabopric  of  Cailhocss  was  founded  by 
David  I.,  with  the  cathedral  at  Dornoch. 
Skene,  Ciltio  Scntland,  iii..  Appendix. 
Caithneas,  John,  Eakl  o7  (d.  l'J31), 
Bon  of  Harold,  was  aupposed  to  have  connived 
at  tho  murder  of  Bishop  Adam.  He  wat 
in  consequence  deprived  of  hHlf  his  earldom 
by  Alexander  II.,  from  whom,  howevar, 
be  bought  it  bark  a  vear  later.  The  earl 
WRB  burnt  to  death  in  his  own  castle,  1231. 

Calais  first  passed  into  the  possession  of 
tha  English  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It 
was  invested  by  the  English  in  AiiKUst,  1346, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Crecy  Edward  III, 
appeared  in  person  before  the  walls  with  the 
army  that  had  won  the  victory.  The  town 
endured  a  siege  for  nearly  a  year  with  heroic 
bravery,  and  finally  surrendered,  Aug.  4, 
1347.  According  to  Jean  Le  Bel,  six  of  the 
chief  citizans  offrnvd  their  Lyee  (o  the  king  in 
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RUiBOin  iat  their  leUow-townnnen,  but  wore 
■pared  by  the  mterreution  of  Queen  Philippe. 
The  town  wu  uiuacceufiilly  beai^ied  by  the 
Buke  of  Burgundy  in  U3e,  and  remained  in 
lOnglieli  bands  as  the  eole  Teetige  of  the 
Eug'liih  conqueata  in  France  at  the  cloee  of 
Hanry  VI. 'b  reign.  In  USa,  Warwick  waa 
nuule  Captain  of  Calais,  but,  in  1170,  he 
and  Clarence  were  refused  entrance  to  the 
cttv.  Id  Jul^,  1476,  Edward  IV.  landed  at 
Calaia  to  bugin  hia  projected  campaign  in 
France.  In  January,  lo58,  the  town  was 
invested  and  easily  captured  by  the  Dulce  of 
Quisc,  owing  to  Uie  apathy  of  the  Eneliah 
govemnient,  which  had  Icift  the  town  without 
men  or  suppliea  to  withstand  a  siege.  By  the 
peace  of  Cst<?a.u  Canibresis  tho  French  bound 
themselves  to  reet«re  Calais  to  the  Znglish  at 
the  end  of  eight  years,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
a  large  sum  of  money ;  but  the  engagement 
was  nevpr  curried  out.  It  was  while  lying 
oS  Calais  on  Aug.  7,  15S8,  that  the  groat 
Spanish  Qeet  [AuuadaJ  was  dispersed  by  the 
fireships  of  the  English.  In  1S9S  Calais 
wu  token  from  the  French  by  Philip  of 
Spain,  a  circumetance  whi^^h  so  alarmed 
Eneland  as  to  occasion  the  expedition  to 
CadiE  under  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham. 
Calais  was  restored  to  France  in  lo9B.  and 
has  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
French. 

CklKbllTM.  A  district  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Dalriada,  lying  between  the 
Soman  wall  and  the  River  Avon,  now  called 
Callander.  The  Battlt  af  Cutatkm  (63<) 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  King  Donald  Brec, 
who  was  attempting  to  wrest  the  district  from 
the  flnglish. 

CalouttA  first  became  an  English  trading 
station  in  1686,  when  the  small  factoiy  estab- 
lished at  Hooghley  was  removed  to  this  place. 
In  ISae  Fort  William  was  built,  and  became 
the  head.rf)uarters  of  the  Bengal  servants  of 
the  East  India  Company.  In  1707  it  woa 
constituted  a  Prosidency,  and  its  trade  Boon 
became  considerBble.  In  1710  the  population 
was  computed  at  nearly  li,00O.  'Die  city 
was  strongly  fortiflod,  and  in  1742  the  trench 
called  the  "  Mohrntta  ditch  "  was  dug  round 
it  to  protect  it  from  the  predatory  Mohratta 
horsemen.  In  ITsS  the  town  was  captured 
and  Backed  by  Surajah  Dowlnh,  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  "  Black  Hole"  enacted  [Black 
HoLB  OF  Calcutta].  In  Jan,  17fi7,  the  town 
was  rsconquerod  by  Clive,  and  rebuilt.  In 
1773  it  become  the  capital  of  British  Indio 
as  well  as  of  Bongol,  by  anAct  of  Parliament 
which  gave  the  Fort  William  govemroent 
superiority  OTOr  those  of  the  other  Presidencies. 
The  Governor  of  Bengal  was  henceforth 
called  the  Governor- Oenoral.  and  in  1S34  hia 
title  was  changed  to  that  of  Govemor-Oeneral 
of  India.  Many  magnificent  buildings  were 
erected  in  the  European  quarter,  includiiiig  the 
splendid   Qovmnment   House  built  by   Lord 
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Wellailey  in   18M.     In   1854   the  supreme 

Csnunent  was  sepanted  fiom  the  local 
gal  goTomment  by  the  creation  of  a 
Ijeutenant-Govemor  of  Bengal,  who  aiaa  ha.t 
his  Beat  at  Calcutta.  Tha  population  of  tho 
town  and  suburbs  in  1876  was  194,000. 

C^odonift.  The  name  given  generally  by 
tha  Homans  to  that  part  of  Britain  Ij'ing 
north  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 
first  laid  open  by  the  conquests  and  eiplfoa- 
tions  of  Agricola.  The  name  first  occurs  in 
Lucan,  vi.  fl7,  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  Arfonatt., 
i.  7.  Tacitus  savs  that  the  red  hair  and  large 
limbs  of  the  Qtledonians  point  to  a  German 
origin.  The  Caledonians,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
extended  from  the  Sinus  Lcmannonius  (pro- 
bably Loch  Long)  to  tho  Varar  Aeetuanum 
(Beauly  Firth).  They  occupied  the  tract  of 
wild  country  called  Caledonia  Silva,  or  Forest 
of  Celyddon,  and  were  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  tribes  north  of  tho  Brigantes.  At  a 
later  period  the  name  came  to  include 
apparently  all  the  barbarian  and  partially  un- 
subdued natives  of  the  northern  mountainous 
district.  In  201  the  Caledonians  joined  the 
revolt  of  the  Meatie.  Beverus  conducted  a 
campaign  against  them  in  208;  bnt  they 
again  revolted  a  year  or  two  afterwaids. 
In  the  fourth  centurj',  and  subsequently,  the, 
name  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the  whole  of 
Nortjieni  Britain — modem  Scotland,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  England  and  Ireland. 

Jmrnioau  Maraabiiu,  iivll  S.  9  i  SksM,  Critic 
BetOmd,  L  «,  As. ;  Eltan,  Onfot  aj  Ent.  Hirf. 

Calendar,  Tri  liEruKXATioH  of  the 
(1751),  was  in  great  part  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Lord  Cbesterfleld.  The  "Old  Style,"  which 
was  now  eleven  days  in  error,  hod  long  since 
been  abandoned  by  most  civilised  natioDB. 
England,  however,  with  Russia  and  Sweden, 
still  clung  to  the  antiquated  system.  "It 
was  not,"  wrote  ChesterBeld,  "  very  hononr- 
able  for  England  to  remain  in  a  gross  and 
ovowed  error,  eepecislly  in  such  company.'' 
Accordingly,  having  paved  the  way  to  his 
measure  by  some  letten  to  the  World,  Chest«r- 
field  drew  up  the  scheme  in  ooncert  with  Lord 
MocdesSeld  and  Bradley  the  astronomer.  The 
Bill  successfully  passed  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  oidamed  that  the  year  1762  should 
b^liiionthelstof  January  instead  of  the  1st  of 
March,  and  that  the  3rd  of  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember should  be  called  the  14th,  so  as  to  lose 


and  tho  lunar  year  coincide.  In  the  n 
of  payments,  it  was  enacted  thot  thetH  should 
not  be  altered,  and  that  the  6th  of  April,  the 
5th  of  July,  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  6(h 
of  January  should  still  continue  to  be  tho 
days  on  which  the  dividends  of  the  public 
funds  became  due.  This  change  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  ignorant  opposition.  The 
common  (hiposilioa  election  cty  was,  "Give  us 
bock  our  deven  daj-a." 
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CbtmblidgS  wm  the  site  of  a  Romas 
aUtian,  nuoed  Gamboritum.  After  the 
EnglJHh  conquest  the  name  of  the  town 
WW  changed  to  GrantchsHter,  the  modem 
name  being  den'red  from  the  gieat  atone 
bridge  acroM  the  Cam.  In  1267  it  vol  forti- 
fied Df  Hemy  III.,  and  aftarwuda  (akmi  by 
the  barona.  In  13S1  it  wu  attacked  hy  the 
inamgenta,  and  many  of  the  colleges  were 
pillaged  and  their  charters  burned.  Daring 
the  Great  liebellion  it  was  occupied  and  forti- 
Ged  by  the  Parli&nieiitarians.  The  town  haa 
returned  two  members  to  Parliament  siooo 
Bdwutl  I. 'a  time. 


CuuliTidge,  UflimtaiTY  o 
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Cuii.bridg«,  Hichikd  Pliktiobnet,  Eakl 
or  (J.  1415),  waa  the  second  son  of  Bdmund 
of  Luigley,  Duke  of  York.  He  was  created 
Earl  of  Cambrid^  by  Heory  V.,  bet  in  1413 
was  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  with  Lord 
Scrape  of  Maaham  and  others,  to  dethroue 
Henry  and  place  the  Earl  of  March  on  the 
throne.  On  the  diainven' of  the  plot  Cam- 
bridge was  beheaded.  He  nuimed,  flrat, 
Anne  Mortimer,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  March, 
through  whom  the  claims  of  the  house  of 
Mortimer  were  transferred  to  the  family  of 
York;  and,  secondly,  Maud,  iiughter  of 
Thonuu,  Lord  Clifioid. 

CSuabxidffl,  Oeohos  Fbkdericx  Wo.- 

LUX    CxABLia,    DUKB    OF    {i.    1S19),    SOU   of 

Adolphna  Frederick,  seventh  son  o!  George 
III.,  vaa  bom  at  Hanorer.  He  became  a 
colonel  in  the  Britidi  army,  1S3T  ;  a  major- 
genenl  in  1 S46 ;  and  a  lieutnnant.general  in 
IS54.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  saw  active 
serrice  at  the  battles  of  the  Alnm  and  Inker- 
mann,  aa  commander  of  the  two  brigades  of 
Guards  and  HigblondeiB.  la  1B6'J,  he  be- 
came Seld-marahal ;  and  on  the  Ksignation 
of  Viaoount  Haidinge  was  appointed  Com- 
mander- in-chief. 

Ckmlnuteiuwth.  Tub  Battli  or. 
[BnsuKO,  Battli  of.] 

Cuild0Il,TiiBBtTTLGor(Aagu8tl6,178O), 
fought  during  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, arose  out  of  an  attempt  made  by  the 
Americana  to  aave  the  Carolina  provinces 
from  falt'"c  into  Britiiih  hands.    In  the  early 

Ki  of  the  sumninr,  Washington  despatched 
Ealb  with  S,000  men  to  join  Gates  in  the 
South ;  and  Virginia  Sent  Out  a  large  body  of 
Militia.  The  centre  of  the  British  force, 
which  was  widely  eiteoded  over  South  Caro- 
lina, lay  at  Camden,  but  Comwallia,  on  hear- 
ing of  Uatea's  advance,  concentrated  a  large 
body  on  that  place.  A  skirmish  at  daybreak 
of  August  16  between  the  vanguards  of  the 
two  armies  soon  developed  into  a  general 
battle.  The  British  were  outnnmbCTed,  but  a 
great  port  of  the  Ameriom  force  was  raw  and 
undisciplined,  the  steady  attack  of  the  regulan 
was  irradatible,  and  the  flight  soon  became  a 


hopeless  rouL  The  j 
very  heavy  both  in  men  and  storea.  Among 
the  former  was  De  Kalb  himself.  The  victory 
was  tke  most  decisive  advantage  gained  by 
the  Britidi  during  the  war.  It  placed  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  almost  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  British.    [CoajiWiius.] 

8iuiDiott,Hut.  (/ JnwTua,  lv.,ehap.lIS!  Stan- 
hope, HuL  qf  Sng.t  ahmp.  i^ 

Cnmden,  Chasi.es  Psatt,  in  Eabl 
[i.  1713,  d.  1T94),  was  the  son  of  Chief  JusUce 
Sir  John  Pratt.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  called  to  the  bar  in  173B.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1752,  ho  defended  a  printer  who  was 
prosecuted  for  an  alleged  libel.  Hia  practice 
and  his  reputation  continued  steadily  to 
increase,  until  when  Pitt  came  into  office  in 
1757  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General. 
When  Pitt  leaigned  in  October,  1761,  Pratt 
continued  inofScc  as  Attorney-General,  and  in 
the  following  January  became  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas.  While  he  held  this  posi- 
tion, he  continued  to  maintain  canatitntional 
principlea  against  tyrannical  attempts  to 
oppress  the  subject,  and  decided  m  nu- 
merous cases  against  the  legality  of  general 
warmnta.  To  him  Wilkea  applied,  and  the 
Chief  Justice   ordered    hia    release    on  the 

Kund  of  his  privilege  as  a  member  of 
liament.  On  the  formation  of  the  Rock- 
ingham cabinet,  in  1766,  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Boron  Camden.  In  February, 
I7G6,  he  made  a  great  speech  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  against  the 
Declaratory  Act.  In  the  following  July 
Camden  was  raised  to  the  woolsack.  Lora 
Camden's  opinion  on  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  expel  Wilkes  seema  (o  have  been  at  vanance 
with  the  action  taken  by  the  cabinet,  though 
in  his  perplexity  as  to  the  right  coarse  to  take 
he  continued  to  belong  to  the  gavemment; 
but  in  January,  1770,  he  op^y  declared 
his  differencsa  with  hia  collea^es  On  that 
subject  of  the  Wilkes  qoestion,  and  re- 
signed the  Great  Seal.  In  1772  he  warmly 
opposed  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  In  January, 
1782,  he  supported  Lord  Shelbuine's  amend- 
ment to  the  address  on  the  King's  Speech. 
On  the  formation  of  the  second  Bockingbam 
cabinet  in  March,  1782,  Lord  Camden  pie- 
ferred  the  ofEce  of  President  of  the  Council 
to  the  Gireat  Seat.  In  1783  he  resigned,  and 
ofFsred  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  "Coali- 
tion" Hinistry.  Soon  after  Pitt  became 
Prime  Minister,  Camden  was  again  made 
President  of  the  Council.  In  May,  1786, 
he  received  an  earldom.  He  conducted, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  aovemment  in  relation  to  the 
Regency  Bill  The  last  occasion  on  which 
he  addressed  the  House  of  Lords  was  the 
debate  on  Fox's  Libel  Bill.  On  the  eve 
of  fourscore  years,  he  made  his  flEial  and 
successful  effort  to  put  on  the  statute-book 
those  principles  as  to  the  lighla  of  jniiea 
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which    ho    bad    ao  coonatantly  maintaiiied 
throughout  his  life. 

Stotl  Tnoii.  lOll.  IliU.— It  !  PfHiaMtnlaTii 
Eitt  TOlfl  iyL—ixtXr ;  CunpbflU,  Livtm  of  i)u 
Ckanallorii  StaDbopa,  Hill.  <iS  En;. 

Cundfln,  John  Jeffukyb  Pratt,  lat 
MiHQUi*  (4.  1759,  d.  1840),  Bon  o*  the  pre. 
teding,  entered  Parliament  in  1780  as  mem- 
ber for  Bath.  In  17a5  he  eucceeded  Lord 
FitEwilliam  na  ViMroy  of  Ireland.  On  hia 
entry  into  Dublin  in  March,  1796.  there  waa 
a  aariouB  riot,  whith  could  only  be  quelled 
bybloodahod.  In  1797  he  waa  bitterly  de- 
nounced by  Grattan,  on  actount  of  tho 
aevGritlcB  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
authorise  in  Ulatur  ;  but  tho  Parliament,  now 
thoroughly  uiarmed  by  tho  progress  of  dis- 
affection, was  on  hia  aiiic.  The  English 
government  waa  more  uncertain  how  to  act, 
but  ultimately  Bupjiorted  Lord  Camden,  anil 
took  his  aide  in  the  (IiKputo  in  which  he  was 
involved  with  (Jeneml  Abercromby.  lie 
waa.  after  tlie  beginning  of  1797,  in  full 
poBseasion  of  all  the  rtbol  plans,  but  was 
unable  to  act  on  his  informntion  during  the 
Rebellion  of  1798.  He  was  t'onsequently 
urging  the  gravity  of  tho  situation  on  tho 
English  cabinet,  but  it  waa  only  after  Father 
Murphy's  aufcesscB  that  the  Ouurda  and 
other  English  troops  were  sent  out  to  support 
him.  The  Whigs  in  England,  meanwhile, 
I'Ontinued  to  attack  him  as  a  tyrant  of  the 
worst  kind,  Sheridan  moving  for  his  rooalL 
in  tho  Commons,  and  the  Dukes  of  Lcinster 
and  Norfolk  in  the  Lords.  Both  motions 
were  defeated,  but  popular  clamour  was  so 
great  that,  in  June,  1798,  ho  was  recalled. 
In  1804  he  was  in  the  cabinet,  and  in  1812 
was  made  a  marquis.  For  nearly  sixty  years 
he  held  the  luci-ative  post  of  Teller  of  the 
Eichoquer;  but  during  more  than  half  that 
period  he  patriotically  declined  to  draw  the 
enormous  emoluments  of  the  office. 

Camdra,  William  (h.  1G51,  d.  1623), 
one  of  the  moat  celebrated  of  English  anti- 
quaries, was  born  in  London  and  educated  at 
St.  Paul's  School  and  at  Oxford.  Inl575-6ho 
became  a  maatcratWcstminsterSchool;  in  1-^89 
received  a  prebend  at  Salishurj-  Cathedral ; 
in  1598  he  bi;camo  Head  Matter  of  West- 
minater,  and  in  1597  Clarencicux  King-at- 
srmB.  In  1607  ho  was  commissioned  by 
■lames  I.  to  translate  into  Latin  tho  account 
of  the  trial  of  Uie  Gunpowder  Plot  conspira- 
tors. In  1622  he  founded  his  Professorship 
of  History  at  Oxford,  and  died  at  ChisclhurBt 
the  next  year.  Camdcn'a  most  celebrated 
work  is  the  Brilannxa  lire  Florfntittimomm 
Jtiffnonim  Anijiia,  Seoliie,  Nibemice,  it  Imu- 
larim  Adjaetntiim,  fx  Jalvnit  Antiqiiilale 
^Humgraphiea  DeMriplio,  which  flrat  appeared 
m  1586,  and  had  gone  through  a  ninth 
edition  in  1594.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition 
was  published  in   1607.     It  is  an  interesting 

work,  and  the  care  and  le«Tning  diown  in  its 


eompilation  still  make  it  of  great  value  to 
scholara.  Though  many  of  Camden's  anti- 
quarian theories  have  been  dispelled  by  later 
researth,  his  work  ia  important  as  a  groat  alore- 
houae  of  facts.  He  oloo  wrote  an  Knglishanti- 
quaiian  work  of  less  elaborate  character,  called 
licmaitut  VoBciTtting  Jlrilain,  1605,  which  has 
been  frequently  lepnnted.  In  Itllf  he  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  his  Anuatti  Strum 
Anglicaram  JUffttanU  Klizabttha,  the  second 
part  of  which  did  not  appear  tilt  after  the 
author's  death.     It  ia  not  a  work  of  special 

The  firitannii 
F.  UoUuid  liilO 

eiiluged  iu  171^  and  177^.  ''au  ealugtd  tr 


Camdon  Sociatjr,  The,  waa  founded  in 
1838  for  the  puipoau  of  printing  ancient 
chronicles,  documents,  and  memoriiUa  relating 
to  English  history  and  untiquitiee.  It  has 
publiahed  over  130  volumes,  many  of  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  axe, 
indeed,  indispensable  to  the  historical  studout. 
The  Camden  (Society's  works  bear  especially 
upon  the  histoiy  of  England  under  the 
ludoTs  and  Stuarts.     [Autuouitieb.] 

Camsron    of    Lochisl,    "a    gracioua 

master,  a  trusty  ally,  a  (erriblo  enemy,"  was 
one  of  the  staunchcst  adherents  of  James  II, 
in  the  campaign  of  1689.  Ue  vas  in  com- 
mand  of  the  Camerona  at  Killiecrankie  (q.v.). 
but  after  tho  death  of  Claverhouso  he  refused 
to  serve  under  hia  aueeeesOT,  Onaon,  the  Irish 
commander,  and  retired  to  Lochaber.  In 
1692  he  took  the  oaths  to  William  III.  with 
the  other  Highland  chiefs. 

Cameron,  IticMARn  (if.  Jaly  20,  leso), 
the  founder  of  the  Cameronians,  was  bom 
at  Falkland,  in  Fife,  and  was  the  Mm 
of  a  village  tiaduaman.  Ho  entered  the 
ministry  and  ciiatinguished  himaclf  by  his 
violent  opposition  to  tho  restoration  of 
episcopacy.  Ho  proceeded  fa  still  further 
lengths  by  the  Sanquhnr  Declaration,  by 
which  he  and  his  followers  practically 
declared  themselves  rebels,  and  announce 
their  intention  of  offering  armed  resistance 
to  the  government.  In  1B77,  Cameron  was 
compelled  to  See  to  Holland;  but  in  the 
spring  of  1680  he  returned,  and  was  killed 
in  the  skirmish  of  Aird's  J  loss. 

Cameronians,  Ti<r,  took  their  mtme 
from  Richard  Cameron,  the  author  of  the 
Sanquhar  Declaration.  They  woro  some- 
times culled  "  Covenanters,"  from  their  rigid 
adherence  to  tho  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, and  afterwarda  "MuMilUnites  "  {from 
tho  name  of  their  first  minister  after  tha 
Revolution}  and  "Mountain  Men."  Their 
nemies  to  righteoumeM 
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socepted  the  indulgencs  of 'Charles  II.  Be- 
aAea  holding-  the  binding  obltgation  of  the 
Covenant  on  the  three  kingdoma,  they  mnin- 
tained  tho  WeHtmineter  Confession,  and  the 
Stuiptarea  aa  the  absolute  rule  at  faith  and 
oondnot.  The  sect  was  not  oxtiafpiishcd  b)- 
the  defeat  of  Aird'a  Mobs,  and  tbs  death  of 
their  leiider.  They  issued  a  deflanra  to  the 
royal  authority,  Oct.  iS,  1HB4,  and  in  return 
were  proacribed  and  hunted  about  from  plaoo 
to  place  by  the  royal  troop*.  Tho  Cama- 
roniaiu  were  most  nmneTOUs  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  Boath-weatem  Scotland,  where,  on 
Mm  acuesuon  of  William  111.,  their  warlike 
temperament,  which  had  been  so  unfortu- 
nately displayed  at  Dunbar,  Both  well  Bridge, 
and  Atrd'i  Moss,  whs  utilised  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Camcronian  Kenfiment.  Tho 
Revolution  secured  for  Scothind  a  Presby- 
tenan  church  government ;  but  many  of  tho 
mora  extreme  Cameronians  refused  to  swear 
allegiance  to  William  III.,  or  to  attend  the 
established  places  of  worship.  Those  Cove- 
nanting nonjurors  became  fi  "Reformed 
Preabyteriana,"  or  the  "O.i  Presbj-tarian 
Dissenters,"  and  formed  a  Presbytcrj'  and 
Bibeequentlyasynodin  1743.  'Iliey  founded 
numerous  c-hurchea  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
America,  and  their  number  in  Swlland  in 
1840  was  estimated  at  about  6,000. 

BeberUon,  Hid.  b/IIh  Sattiih  Church. 

CuuplMll,  The  Family  of,  is,  according 
toiiadition,  descended  in  the  female  line  from 
tho  ancient  kings  or  chiefs  of  Argyle,  and 
from  one  of  these,  a  certain  Dinrmid.  the  clan 
is  supposed  to  derive  its  nnmcof  Scol  Diarmid, 
by  which  it  was  known  in  Erse  and  Gaelic. 
In  the  reign  of  MaUolm  (inmoro  tho  name 
■aa  chitnfjed  to  Campbell  by  tho  marriage 
of  the  heiress  of  (ho  houso  with  a  person  of 
(hat  name.  A  Sir  Cotin  Campbell,  Lord  of 
Lochow,  was  among  Iho  Scottish  knights  and 
barons  summoned  to  the  Council  of  Berwick 
in  1291.  His  son.  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  woe  a 
strong  supporter  of  Rohcrt  Bruce,  whose 
aster  ho  nmrried.  His  son.  Sir  Colin,  received 
large  grants  of  land  in  Argyloshire  from  King 
Robert  and  his  successor.  His  grand&on, 
Duncan,  was  made  Chancellor  of  8(»tland  by 
James  I.,  and  raised  to  tho  pcemge  as  Lord 
Campbell.  Tho  gntndnon  of  this  peer,  Coliu,  was 
made  Earl  of  Argyle  in  14-57.  Archibald,  tho 
eighth  carl,  was  created  Manjuix  of  Arg^-ie  in 
1641 ;  but  was  executed,  and  his  honours  for- 
feited in  1861.  The  earldom  was  restored  to 
his  son.  Archibald,  the  ninth  earl,  in  1663.  who 
was  beheaded  in  16R.).  His  ton,  Archibald, 
was  restored  under  William  III.,  and  created 
Duke  of  Argyle  in  ITOl.    [Auqvle,  Peeuaob 


the  ducal  house  of  Arg3'le,  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  UeoiKe  Campbell,  ministsr  of  Cupar. 
He  was  educated  at  tho  Urammar  SchoiH  at 
Cupar,  and  at  the  University  of  Ht.  Andrews, 
ana  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1806.  He  soon  obtained  a  good  practice. 
In  1827  he  obtained  a  tdlk  ROwn,  and  in 
1830 — 31  he  represented  Ktutford  in  the 
House  of  Commona.  In  183'2  he  was  made 
Solicitor-General,  and  in  Feb.,  1834,  was 
appointed  Altomey-GoneraL  During  his 
period  of  office  ho  inaugurated  seveial  im- 
portant law  reforms,  among  which  were  tho 
Act  called  Lord  Campbell's  Act  for  tho 
amendment  of  the  law  of  libel  as  it  aSecta 
newspapers  [Lihel.  Law  or],  and  an  Act 
hmiting  the  power  of  arrest  in  caws  of 
disputM  debt.  He  was  also  engaged  as 
counsel  in  several  cases  ot  greet  importance, 
notably  the  trial  of  I^ord  Cardigan,  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  for  shooting  Captain 
Tuckett ;  the  Case  of  Stoekdalt  V.  Hmxiard  ; 
and  the  defence  ot  Lord  tielboume  in  the 
action  for  damages  raised  by  llrs.  Nor(<»i. 
In  June,  1841,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
and  received  the  Irish  Chancellorship,  which 

Cit  he  held  for  only  sixteen  days.  Iti  1846 
rd  Campbell  joined  the  Whig  cabinet  re 
ChancelloroftheDuchyof  Lancaster.  In  1860 
he  became  IjoiiI  Chief  Justice,  and  held  that 
office  till  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  1859. 
Lord  Campbell  published,  in  1849,  TIUZiveiB/ 
the  laid  Uhmicelloii  and  Errptri  of  iMt  OreiU 
Seal  of  England,iD  aevea-voi-amm.  Itisawork 
disfigured  by  inaccuracy,  tareleaaneesi  and  (in 
the  case  of  the  more  recent  Chancellore)  by 
tho  prejudicea  and  personal  jealousy  of  the 
author;  but  it  nevei-thclesa  contains  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  matter.  He  also  wrote 
iir«  of  thi  Chitf  Jutlwet,  a  much  inferior 
work.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  chair  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  June  24th,  1861. 

Lord   Camnbell'a    Ifcnoirt.   alUM4    bf    his 
auBhl«r.  Mn.  Hanlomtle,  IfSn. 

Campbell,  Johk,  LL.D.    (b.   ms.   d. 

1775|.  was  the  writer  of  many  useful  historical 
works  which  had  a  conaiderable  reputation  in 
the  last  centurj'.  He  waa  largely  concerned 
in  the  Aneitnt  l/nivtraai  JlUtori/,  and  was 
editor  ot  the  JUedira  Ummnai  Hiitoi-y.  He 
also  wrote  A  FolitUal  S«n:tij  of  Great  Britain, 
1772,  and  Livet  of  the  Admirole,  the  latter  of 
which  is  a  carofiu  and  interesting  work. 

Camplwll,  Sib  Colin.     [Cltde,  Lohi>.] 

CiUllpMVdcnra,  The  Battle  of  (Oct.  II, 
1707),  was  fought  between  the  EnKlish  and 
the  Dutch.  In  the  autumn  ot  1797  a  great 
Dutch  fleet  waa  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
the  French  in  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  Oct. 
9.  The  Dutch,  under  Do  Winter,  weighed 
from  the  Texel.  Admiral  Duncan,  who  bad 
been  lying  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  crossed  the 
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Oemum   Ocmd,  and  cwne   m  tight  of  tiie 

Dutch  on  the  maming  of  Oct.  lltb,  nine  milea 
From  the  coast,  uearCamperdowii.  At  haU-poat 
eleven  DuD<:an  mttde  the  Bigna)  for  the  fleet  to 
Bngnge,  anil  at  twelve  o'clock  determined  to 
psM  through  the  enemy's  line  in  two  divisions 
imd  engage  to  leewanL  But  the  weather  was 
BO  hazy  that  the  signal  vtu  not  seen  by  many 
of  the  ihtpi,  which  accordingly  engaged  in 
doae  action  aa  each  captHin  saw  an  opportu- 
nity. The  two  flag-ship?  passed  through  the 
line,  foUuwed  by  a  few  leading  ships,  while 
the  others,  for  the  most  part,  engaged  the 
enemy  to  windward.  The  action  was  fought 
with  the  desperate  stubboinneas  which  had 
always  been  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the 
two  nations.  De  Winter  in  the  Vrightid, 
BSiailed  by  the  English  admiral's  ship  and 
two  others,  after  a  desperate  contest,  but- 
rendered,  when  he  waa  totally  diamajted,  and 
had  scarcely  enough  men  left  to  fight  hts 
guns.  One  after  another  the  Dutch  ships 
followed  his  example,  and  it  only  remained 
for  the  British  to  secure  tbe  prizes  before 
night  set  in.  Eight  of  the  Dutch  ships,  with 
over  6,000  prieonera,  were  taken.  The  English 
lost  1,010  and  the  Dutch  l,lflO  killod  and 
woun^.  In  the  action  the  English  had 
IS  line-of-battle  ships  carrying  8,221  men, 
and  the  Dutch  IS  line-of -battle  ships  canyinjt- 
7,1.J7.  The  Dutch  prizes  were  so  shattered 
as  to  be  quite  useless. 

Allan,  ir**al  SottlH;   Junw,  Want  Hik., 
a.  78.  &0.  i  Aliaini,  Silt,  q^  Saroft,  iv.  273. 

Ounpun,  Kdhund  [b.  Io40,  d.  I.5S1),  was 
bom  in  Condon  and  educated  at  Oiford,  where 
he  became  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Colluge: 
buthavingopenly  embraced  the  Catholic  faith, 
to  which  he  had  long  secretly  inclined,  suf- 
fered a  short  imprisonment.  On  his  releaae 
he  went  to  Cardinal  Allen's  college  at  Douay, 
where  ho  became  notud  for  his  learning  and 
virtues.  Hia  afCabilit^  and  high  moral  cha- 
ractor  made  him  an  invaluable  assistant  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  in  June,  loSl,  be  undertook 
a  "missionary  journey  "  to  England,  in  com- 
pany with  Bob«rt  Parsons.  Their  zeal  was 
snch  ns  to  cause  the  Parliament  of  15BI  to 
pas*  the  harsh  statute  against  any  one  har- 
bouring a  Joooit,  and  active  meaanres  were 
taken  for  the  apprehension  of  the  two  mis- 
sionaries.  In  July,  1581,  Campian  was  taken 
at  Lyfford,  in  Berkshire,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  tortured,  in  order  to 
extort  from  him  the  names  of  Catholics  who 
had  given  him  shelter.  He  was  then  indicted 
for  compassing  and  imagining  the  queen's 
death,  and,  after  what  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  unfair  trial,  was  executed  at  Tyburn, 
Dec,  1681. 

StaU  TriaU ;  Fronde,  Bitt.  of  Kii(. ,-  Camden, 
JniulH  ;  Uagsrd,  fiiit.  itf  But. 


to  be  idtmtical  with  the   modem  Colchester. 

It  became  the  capital  of  the  Trinobontes  under 
Cunobeljn,  or  Cymbeline  (q.r.).  In  41  it  was 
taken  by  Aulua  Plautius,  and  in  60  was  made 
B  Boman  colony.  Two  years  later  Boodicea 
and  the  loeni  captured  and  burnt  the 
city  and  defeated  Petilius  Cerealis,  but 
shortly  afterwards,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Camulodonum,  Suetonius  I^ulinus  re- 
trieved by  a  complete  victory  the  honour  of 


was  probably  discovered  by  John 

Cabot  in  1497,  nad  by  him  taken  pMseseion 
of  for  England,  though  the  occnpation  of  the 
country  was  never  formally  entered  upon.    lo 

1S26  an  expedition,  sent  out  by  Francis  I., 
under  tile  l^adenhip  of  Giovanni  VenaEano, 
a  Florentine,  took  possession  of  the  country, 
which  had  previously  been  claimed  for  Eng- 
land by  Cabot,  giving  it  the  name  of  "  La 
Nouvelle  France."  In  1841  another  French 
expedition,  under  M.  de  Bobesval,  gave 
Cauada  its  present  name,  mistaking  the  Indian 
word  "  kanata  "  (huts)  for  the  native  name 
of  the  country.  In  spite  of  various  attempta 
on  the  part  of  England  to  establish  her  claim 
on  Canada,  the  country  remsined  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  unhl  1763,  when  it  waa 
ceded  to  Orest  Britain  by  the  terms  of  tbe 
Treaty  of  Paris.  The  Quebec  Bill,  passed  in 
1771,  established  the  government  of  Canada, 
with  a  careful  regard  to  the  rights  and  feel- 
ings of  the  French  inhabitants,  and  was  the 
means  of  securing  the  allegiance  of  the  great 
mass  of  French  Canadians,  by  whose  aid  the 
American  invasion  of  Canada,  in  177S,  was 
easily  repnlaed.  In  1790  the  province  of 
Canada  was  divided,  at  tbe  suggestion  of 
Pitt,  into  ITppor  (or  Western)  and  Lower  (or 
Eastern)  Canada,  mainly  for  purposes  of 
representation,  whilst  the  division  also  served 
to  mack  out  the  locality  where  the  English 
and  French  elements  respectively  prepon- 
dorat«d.  Each  province  had  a  Governor 
and  an  Executive  Council,  a  Legialative 
Council  appointed  by  the  crevn,  and  a  Re- 
presentative Assembly  appointed  by  the 
people.  For  some  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Houses  of  Assembly,  there  were  fre- 
quent disputes  between  them  and  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  giving  rise  to  such  discontent 
that,  in  IBI2,  the  Americans  projected  an 
invasion  of  Canada,  under  the  impression  that 
they  would  be  joined  by  a  largo  majority  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  Canadians,  however, 
stood  finnly  by  the  British  during  the 
._._   -rfr       "812— 15,  and  the  attacks 


disputes  again  broke  out,  varying  in  degree 
according  aa  the  policy  of  the  governors  was 
conciliatory  or  the  reverse.  The  grievances 
of  the  French  or  national  party  seem  to  have 
had  real  existence.  The  Executive  and  the 
Upper  Legislative  Chamber  were  compoaed 
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,  and  in  no  seOBa  repre- 
■entiid  the  feelings  of  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
habitajita.  The  adminiitnitioa  (eapeoially  in 
matten  of  loc&l  gfevemmoiit)  whs  olumayi 
inefficient,  and  perh&pe  cormpt.  The  diacon- 
tent  unong  the  French  Canadiaas  continued 
to  increaae.  The  refuaal  of  the  goremnient 
to  make  any  conceffiiDua  at  len^  brought 
nutters  to  ■  criaig,  und  in  1837  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Lower  Canada.  Thia  innuirec- 
tion,  though  cruBhed  almost  at  its  first  out- 
break, hud  still  the  effect  of  opening  the  eyet 
of  the  Uonie  Oovemment  to  the  danger  of 
neglecting  any  longer  the  demands  for  reform 
vhich  were  being  nrged  upon  them  by  the 
French  Qmadiana,  and  accordingly,  in  1838, 
Lord  Durham  waa  aent  out  to  C^aiU  to 
report  on  the  beat  method  of  adjusting  the 
future  government  of  the  province.  The 
result  was  the  union  of  the  two  Canadaa  in 
1840,  from  which  time  discontent  and  iosor- 
rection  have  been  at  an  end.  The  changes 
introduced  by  the  union  were  conaiderable, 
A.  single  government  waa  instituted,  with  a 
single  parhamenc,  conaisting  of  a  Legislative 
Council  of  twenty  Or  more  Ufe  membeia,  and 
a  Lower  House  of  eighty-four  deputiea,  ap- 
pointed by  popular  election  every  four  years. 
The  reforma  of  1840  were  consolidated  by 
Lord  Elgin  (1847},  to  whose  practical  and 
ftir'Sighted  admimitratian  of  hia  office  of 
do vemor- General  much  of  tbe  prasperity  of 
Canada  is  due.  In  1856  Iho  Upper  House 
waa  made  elective.  In  1867  Canada  and. the 
other  province*  of  British  North  America 
were  united,  under  the  title  of  the  Doiiihion 
OF  Ca.nADA.  The  Dominion  embracing  tbe 
whole  of  British  North  America,  with,  the 
excoption  of  Newfoundland,  includes  the 
various  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  New  Bnmiwick.  Nova  Scotia, 
Princs  Edward  laland.  British  Columbia, 
Manitoba,  and  the  North-West  Territoriea. 
The  government  of  the  Dominion  is  exercised 
by  a  Oovemor-Gencral,  who  is  advised  by  a 
ftivy  Council ;  whilst  Uiere  are  two  Legisla- 
tive Chambers  called  the  Senate  and  tbe 
Uonae  of  Commons,  the  members  of  which 
meet  at  Ottawa,  the  tapital  of  the  Dominion 
and  the  seat  of  the  Executive  Qoveroment. 
The  various  provinces  are  administered  by 
Lieutenant  -  Goveraots,  appointed  by  the 
Governor- General,  and  hnve  separate  cham- 
bers of  legislature.  The  Province  of  Canada 
proper  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  consists  of 
tho  two  districts  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  each 
having  a  provincial  government,  vested,  in 
the  case  of  Ontario,  in  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  a  Legislative  Asaembly  consisting  of 
eighty-two  members  elected  for  four  yeore; 
in  the  case  of  Quebec  in  a,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  a  Legialikti  re  Aasemhly  of  sixty- 
five  members,  and  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Sines 
tbe  constitution  of  the  Dominion,  tbe  connec- 
tim  witli  England  haa  shrank  to  very  alight 


proportions.  Canada  has  a  supreme  Coort  of 
Appeal,  and  there  is  therefore  now  no  appeal 
from  the  law-courts  of  Canada  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  any  other 
English  court  of  law.  Ute  legal  system  in 
the  older  provincee  is  somewhat  complicated, 
and  in  Quebec  the  old  laws  and  customs  of 
French  Canada,  founded  on  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the  edicts  of  tbe 
French  kings,  and  the  Ciril  Law,  are  still 
recognised  by  the  courts  tor  certain  porposee. 
The  trade,  population,  and  agricnltural  pros- 
perity of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  have     ' 


the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  about  3,600,000 
square  miles,  and  its  population,  which 
is  increasing  fast,  was  4,320,000  in  1881, 
of  whom  over    a    miUion    ore    of    French 

descent. 

F.  Farkmui,  Tkt  Old  K>i;imi  in  CaiuuU;  J. 
MtuHulloi,  aU.  orCamula.  1M8  ;  E.  G.  Irf-dge, 
Short  Kilt,  of  On  Bug.  Cttmtin  in  Jnuriu;  A.. 
Todd.  ParJunuAlarv  Qatt  »  (hi  BntiA 
VotoKUi;  &.  M.  Mucin,  Britilk  ColoiiiM;  WuT- 
daih,Li/<VLordStfdnihiii?(.         [F   S.  P.] 


GBOHa«(4.  1770,  d,  1827),  was 

born  in  London,  the  bod  of  a  poor  barrister. 
His  mother,  left  in  needy  circumstances,  went 
upon  the  stage,  and  afterwards  married  an 
actor,  Qecrge  was  sent  by  Ms  uncle,  StiHt- 
ford  Cauning,  a  London  merchant,  the  father 
of  Lord  Stratford  do  Kedcliffe,  to  Eton,  where 
he  had  a  brilUant  career.  Whikt  at  school 
he  founded  and  contributnd  largely  to  a 
school  magazine  called  TAt  Mia-nmtm,  In 
1787  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  at- 
trailed  the  attention  of  Pitt,  and  formed  a 
dose  friendship  with  Mr.  Jenkinson,  after- 
wards Esrl  of  Liverpool,  which  was  of  great 
(ervice  to  him  in  later  life.  He  was  at  this 
time  a  Whig,  devoted  to  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
and  ioctined  to  look  favourably  on  the  French 
Revolution.  On  leaving  Oxioid,  he  at  first 
went  to  the  bar,  but  in  1793  waa  induced  (e 
enter  Parliament  as  member  for  Newport 
(Isle  of  Wight),  and  oa  a  foUower  of  Bir. 
Pitt.  He  spoke  frequently  during  hia  flnt 
years  in  the  House  of  Couunous,  and  always 
as  a  supporter  of  the  ministry.  In  17H6  he 
became  member  for  Wnidovor  and  Under* 
Secretary  tor  Foreign  Affitirs.  In  tbe  autuum 
of  1797  he  publidied,  in  conjunction  with 
John  Hook  ham  Frere,  Jenkinson,  Qeorge 
Ellis,  and  Gifiord,  a  satirical  paper  colled  Thi 
Anti-jBeobin.  Some  of  Canning'ti  contribu- 
tions have  taken  a  permanent  place  in  litera- 
ture. In  the  year  1799  Canning  laboured 
earnestly  with  l^tt  to  effect  the  union 
with  Ireland,  on  the  basis  of  giving 
equal  political  rights  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
When  this  measure  failed,  owing  to  the  per- 
aiatent  opposition  of  the  king,  Canning  left 
the  government  with  his  chief.  Pitt  was 
succeeded  by  Addington,  who  waa  assailed 
by  Canning  with  untiring  ridicuk.    "  PiU  ia 
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to  AddinKton,"  he  said,  "  as  London  to  Pad- 
dington-"  In  1799  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Geneial  John  Scott,  vho  brought  him 
a  large  fortune.  In  1)104  he  returned  to 
office,  with  Pitt,  as  Treaanrer  of  the  Navy. 
On  the  death  of  Pitt  in  1806,  Fojc  came 
into  office,  and  Cannini^;  had  to  retire.  In 
March,  1807,  ha  took  offico,  under  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  ua  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  Ibia  capncit)-  he  eiecuted  the  bold  atroke 
of  securing  the  Danish  Hect  lest  it  ahould  faO 
into  the  hands  of  Napoleon  (Sept.,  1807). 
He  alio  orgsniBed  the  aaaiatance  given  by 
England  to  Spain  against  Napoleon,  which 
eventually  tended  more  thnn  anj-thing  else 
to  effect  'the  omparor's  downfall.  He  conld 
not  agree  with  Lord  Custlereagh,  the 
Secretary  at  War,  and  after  the  failure  of 
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which  Castleroagh  had  been  largely  reiipon- 
aible,  resigned  hia  office.  Caetlcreagh  became 
aware  that  Canning  had  intrigued  against 
him  with  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  duel.  They  met  at  Putney, 
and  Canning  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 
Canninf^'s  resignation  of  ofBco  was  an  event 
which  long  retarded  his  advanoemont.  He 
remained  a  strong  advocate  ot  the  Emancipa- 
tion of  the  Catholics.  After  the  murder  of 
Perceval  in  ilnv,  1812,  Canning  and  Wellesley 
received  the  king's  commands  to  form  a 
ministry,  but  they  were  unable  to  come  to 
torms  with  Grey  and  Urenville.  Lord  Liver- 
pool became  Prime  Minister  inrt«ud.  Lord 
Liverpool  offered  him  the  post  of  Foreign 
Secretary,  which  Canning  refused.  In  1814 
be  went  aa  ambassador  to  PortugaL  Two 
years  later  his  impatience  of  being  out  of 
office  led  him  to  accept  the  post  of  President 
of  the  Uoard  of  Control  m  Lord  Castle- 
reagh'a  cabinet.  In  this  ministry  he  wat 
forced  to  sanction  meaaures  of  repression 
of  which  he  could  not  approi-e.  He  agreed 
with  his  collougucB  in  their  dislike  of 
Parliamentary  n^form,  but  differed  from  them 
both  with  regard  to  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  and  the  hanih  measures  adopt(<d 
towards  the  Princess  of  AValea.  During  the 
trial  which  followed  at  the  aecesaion  ot  George 
III.,  Canning  tnvclled  abroad  and  refused 
the  Home  ()ffice  offered  him  by  Lirerpool. 
In  November,  1820,  he  came  to  London, 
resigned  office,  and  then  returned  to  Franco. 
In  1S22  the  diroctora  of  the  E:ist  India  Com- 
pany appointed  him  to  succeed  Lord  Hastings 
OS  Governor-General.  He  made  all  prepara- 
tions for  departure,  and  wont  down  to  Liver- 
pool to  take  leave  of  his  fricnda,  when  Lord 
Caalleroagh  (the  Marquis  of  Ix>ndondi 
and  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affair?)  suddenly 
committed  suii-ide.  Canning  gave  up  the 
brilliant  prospect  of  the  Viceroyalty,  and 
succeeded  Londonderry.  Ue  now  showed 
bis  lescmblance  to  those  English  atutes- 
men,  who,  like  Chatham  and  Palmerslon, 
have  been  able  to  sympathise  with   the  a*- 


pinttions  of  foreign  Liberals.  He  supported 
cODBtitutional  principles  against  the  re- 
actionary efforts  of  Mettemicfa.  He  protested 
against  the  Congress  of  Venice,  and  against  the 
intervention  of  France  in  the  aSaira  of  Spain. 
He  opposed  the  policy  of  tbo  Holy  AUianci.'. 
He  was  the  first  to  reoognise  the  inde- 
pendence ot  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  ; 
as  he  said  he  "  called  a  new  world  into  exist- 
ence to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old."  He 
protected  constitutional  government  in  Por- 
tugal, and  effected  the  severance  of  Portugal 
and  Braiil.  Ho  still  longed  anxiously  for 
the  Emancipation  of  the  Calholica,  but  this 
was  temporarily  hindered  hy  the  agitation  of 
O'Connell,  and  was  not  effected  till  two  yeare 
after  Canning's  death.  He  supported  Hns- 
kisson  in  preparing  the  way  for  free  trade, 
od  laboured  to  effect  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.      On  the  death  of  Lord  Liver- 

in  Feb..  1827,  Canning  became  Prime 
Minister.  His  last  act  was  to  secure  the 
liberation  of  Greece  by  the  Treaty  of 
London,  July,  1827.  He  died  on  the  follow- 
ing August  Sth.  His  death  was  felt  as  a 
shock  to  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world, 
for  he  was  the  most  prominent  opponent 
of  tbe  system  of  reaction  which  vas  en. 
doavouring  to  stamp  out  a spi rations  for 
liberty  wherever  they  were  found,  and 
which  afterwards  ted  to  the  violent  outbreaks 
1830  and  1848.  Few  names  stand  higher 
I  the  roll  of  English  ministors. 

Caniiliig-i  Spachm,  published  in  9  vols . 
Losdcn,    ItSS.     Tbe  beat  Buthorlbiei  tor  hii 
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was  bom  at  Gloucester  Lodge,  Kensington. 
Doc.  14.  1813.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church.  In  August.  1836,  he  was 
returned  for  Warwick,  and  remained  a  member 
of  the  HouBO  of  Commons  tor  sii  weeks.  On 
the  death  ot  his  mother.  Viscountess  Carming, 
March  i6,  ho  succeeded  to  the  title  in  con- 
seiinence  of  the  deaths  of  hia  two  elder 
brothers.  He  gradually  acquired  tbo  reputa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords  of  a  consfientioiu', 
painstaking  young  slatcsman,  without  taking 
any  very  prominent  part  in  the  dcbnlos.  In 
1B41  he  was  offered  office  hy  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
a.1  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In 
18IC  ho  became  Chief  Coramisaioner  of  WoodM 
and  Fure&ts,  and  began  to  take  a  lai^er  ahan' 
in  the  husineas  of  tbo  House.  In  184S  hi- 
supported  tbe  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill;  in 
1860  he  supported  Lord  Perhy's  resolution 
condemning  Lord  Palmcrston's  foreign  policy, 
and  spoke  against  Lord  Jolm  Russell's  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bin,  In  1851  Lord  Derbv 
offered  him  the  Foreign  Office,  hut  he  rofnaeJ, 
feeling;  himself  really  a   Liberal.    In  1862 
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Ui«   Coalition  Mioiat^   of   Lord  Aberdeen 

came  into  otGce,  and  Cumins  became  Post- 
master-Geoeial.  This  office  he  continued  to 
hold  nnder  Iiord  PalmerBlon.  In  1856  hewsa 
appointed  OorerDor-Oeneral  of  India,  and  on 
Feb.  let,  1856,  he  dieembarked  at  Calcutta. 
Ha  waa  B  cold,  impaeaive  man,  to  whom 
lew  would  have  ventured  to  make  known  the 
public  agitation  at  the  close  of  1866  and 
opening  of  IHST;  and  he  may  be  entirely 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  not  having  made 
biraoelf  acquainted  with,  or  not  following  up 
if  he  did  hear  them,  what  were  aa  yet  intan- 
gible and  confuaed  rumours.  Wben,  however, 
the  mutinies  did  begin,  Lord  Canning  issued 
order  after  order,  warning  the  sepoys  against 
any  false  reporta,  and  diaclaimiiLg  any  idea  of 
depravation  of  casto.  Unfortunately,  stronger 
measures  than  these  were  neceasary  to  have 
BtiHed  the  Lidian  Mutiny.  When  once  it 
had  broken  oot  he  did  his  best  to  bring  up 
troops  to  the  front,  and  he  endowed  every 
person  in  authority  with  extra  powers,  while  at 
(..a  game  time  raf  using  to  allow  any  retaliatory 
massacres.  In  183S,  on  the  lerminatian  of 
the  Mutiny,  he  ordered  t^e  confiscation  of  all 
Oude,  though  this  was  repudiated  by  the 
Board  of  Control  In  August,  ISoS,  hs  issued 
from  Allahabad  the  proclamation  providing 
for  the  sole  dominion  of  the  crown,  and  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  rest  ot  Lord  Canning's  ad- 
ministration was  chieSy  remarkable  for  the 
judicial  reforms  in  18e(> — SI,  the  completion 
ot  many  railways  and  canals,  and  the  famine 
in  the  Norlh-weat  Pnivinces,  1860—61.  In 
1862  Lady  Canning  died;  this  hastened  the 
departure  of  the  viceroy.  His  health  had 
been  considerably  impaired  by  the  car«s  of 
Ihe  previous  six  yeara;  and  he  died  three 
months  after  his  arrival  in  England  (June  17, 
lU62),"leavingtheinnitation  of  an  industrious 
and  cooscientlooa  public  servant "  {2imei), 
Ckhoh  Xaw>      [Ecclsbubticai.  Juris- 


CajitaTbnxy  was  probably  a  place  of  no 
importance  before  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain.  By  the  Romans  it  was  called  Duro- 
vemum,  a  Latinised  fonn  ot  its  Celtic  name, 
v,hich  means  the  town  of  the  rapid  river. 
The  fact  that  the  Saxons  called  it  the  burgh 
of  the  Kent  men  would  show  that  it  was  the 
most  important  place  in  the  province.  Under 
the  descendants  of  Hengist  it  became  the 
capital  ot  Kent,  and  owing  to  this  circum' 
stance  the  first  bishopric,  and  the  metropolitan 
sec,  of  England.  The  town  was  ravaged 
several  times  by  the  Danes,  and  almost  de- 
Stroj-ed  by  them  in  1011.  In  1067  the  Danes 
burnt  down  the  cathedral.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
lanfmnc  and  Anselm  ;  but  partially  destroyed 
(including  the  choir)  in  1174.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  Williun  of  Sena  immediately  afterwards. 
Important  additions  were  made  in  the  two 
following  centuiies,  but  it  was  not  till  14SS 


that  the  greet  central  tower  was  completed. 
Its  importance  was  considerably  increased 
after  the  canoniaation  of  Becket,  when  it  be- 
came the  principal  centre  of  pilgrimage  in 
England.  It  was  a  town  on  the  royal  demeone, 
and  WHS  governed  by  a  portreeve,  or  provost, 
till  the  time  of  John,  when  two  bailiffs  were 
appointed  ;  the  right  of  electing  the  bailiffs 
being  granted  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Henry  III. 's  reign.  A  charter  was  granted  in 
26  Henry  VI.,  which  established  a  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  councilmen.  Edward 
IV.  enlarged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  and 
formed  it  into  a  county.  The  cit)-came  under 
the  operation  of  the  Munidpal  Keform  Act  of 
1835.  The  city  has  returned  two  membcn  to 
Parliament  since  23  Edward  I. 


Cftntarbiuy,  Cka&lbs  Mankebs  Suttok, 
1st  Viscount  (A.  1780,  rf.  1845],  theeldest  son 
of  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  Archbishop  ot 
Canterbur)-,  was  called  to  the  bar.  1805.  and 
first  snt  in  Parliament  For  Scarborough,  1807. 
In  1817  he  succeeded  llr.  Abbot  as  Speaker 
ot  the  House  of  Commons,  which  office  he 
held  till  1834.  The  activity  ot  commercial 
enterprise  which  followed  the  re-establishment 
of  peace  led  to  a  rush  of  private  buainesa  in  the 
House  ot  Commons,  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton 
showed  great  skill  in  dealing  with  it.  When 
Earl  Grey  resigned  in  1832,  Manners  Sutton 
assisted  the  Duke  of  WeUington  to  form  his 
temporary  ministry;  this  was  apparently  to 
oblige  the  king,  who  rewarded  him  with  the 
order  of  the  Bath.  In  1834,  when  Lord 
Melbourne  was  suddenly  dismissed  from 
office,  a  rumour  was  startod  that  Manners 
Sutton  wss  to  be  the  Tory  premier ;  and  In 
consequence  ot  this  and  ot  his  active  negotia- 
tions  in  farming  the  Feel  ministry,  Uie  Whigs 
threw  him  out.  and  elected  Mr.  Abercromby 
Speaker  in  his  place.  In  1B35  he  was  called 
to  the  Upper  House. 

Cuitii,  The,  were  a  British  tribe,  occu- 
pying a  portion  of  the  prenent  county  ot 
Kent  (which  derives  iU  name  from  them)  and 
a  part  of  Surrey.  They  were  divided  into 
four  kingdoms,  and  were  the  most  important 
of  the  peoples  of  south-eastern  England. 
From  their  proximity  to  Gaul,  they  seem 
likewise  to  have  been  the  most  civilised  of  all 
the   native  tribes   at  the  time  ot    Ciesar's 


CantUnna.  Walter  na  (tf.  126e),  was 
the  son  of  William  de  Cantilupe,  one  of  the 
itinerant  justices,  and  in  1231.  he  was  himself 
appointed  an  itinerant  judge.  In  1236  he 
became  Bishop  of  Worcester,  when  be  boldly 
resisted  the  exactions  of  the  Pope.  He  sup- 
ported Simon  de  Montfort  in  the  Barons' 
War,  and  was  one  of  the  twenty-four  coun- 
cillors appointed  to  watch  the  execution  of  the 
Oxford  Statutes,  and  he  solemnly  absolved 
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the  bannu  before  the  battle  of  Lewei.     Tot 

the  part  he  took  in  the  coDtaot,  he  waa  ex- 
commonicated  b7  the  Pope. 

CuLtUnpS,  St.  Thohab  db  (d.  1282], 
the  nephew  of  Walter  de  Cantilape,  waa  a 
man  greatly  reapect«d  for  hia  piety  and  learn- 
IDg.  In  I26G  he  *aa  appointed  Chancellor 
by  Simon  de  Monltort,  hut  relinquished  the 
om(«  In  the  same  year,  after  the  battle  of 
Evesham.  He  is  remarliable  aa  being  tho 
iMt  Englishman  who  waa  canoniBed- 

Curton  waa  first  visited  hy  the  English 
about  1631.  From  IM9  to  1S34  the  Eaat 
India  Company  had  a  monopoly  at  the  trade 
with  that  port.  In  1841,  during  the  first 
China  War,  Canton  sarrendered  to  Sir  Hugh 
Oough,  and  the  following  year  foreigners 
were  granted  permiwion  to  settle  in  the  town. 
In  1856,  after  the  affair  of  the  lorcha  ArraiB, 
war  waa  declared  between  England  and  China, 
and  Canton  was  bombarded  hy  the  English. 
The  hombardqiont  led  to  an  exciting  debate 
m  the  Hooae  of  Commons  (beginning  Feb. 
S6,  IS5T),  in  which  men  of  all  parties  etrongly 
condemned  the  action  of  Lord  Palmarston  s 

Krerament,  and  a  motion,  pn 
bden  and  seconded  by  Ur.  I 
waa  carried  against  the  ministry  ny  a  majonny 
of  le.  CHnton  was  occupied  by  the  English 
and  French  in  Dec.,  1867,  and  held,  under 
English  and  French  Commiaaioners,  till  Octo- 
ber, ISBl. 

Canuta  (called  Cnul  in  the  English  of  hia 
own  day — a  word  that  Pope  PaachsJ  II.  could 
not  pronounce,  and  therefore  Latiniaed  into 
Canitus],  King  (».  eirna  995,  (.  1017, 
4.  1035),  waa  the  younger  son  of  Swegen, 
or  8we}-n,  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  first 
foreign  conqueror  o(  all  England.  Hii 
connection  with  England  b^an  in  1DI3, 
when,  being  still  a,  Ind  in  years,  he  accom- 
panied hia  father  on  the  great  expedition  that 
fo(c«d  the  Enghsh  to  take  Sweyn  as  their 
king  and  drove  Ethelred  into  exile.  Young 
as  he  waa,  his  father  entrusted  him  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet  and  the  care  of  the 
hostages  when  starting  on  his  southward 
march  from  Gainsborough,  But  a  few 
months  later  (Candlemas,  1014)  Swej'n  ended 
hia  days:  and  the  Danish  fleet,  with  one  voice, 
chose  Canute  as  hia  succeaaor.  By  his 
father's  death  he  became,  for  a  time,  a  land- 
len  viking,  a  splendid  adventurer;  for  the 
English  at  once  restored  their  native  king  to 
the  throne,  and  the  Danish  erown  fell  to 
Swe}~n'B  elder  son  Harold.  Caught  unpre- 
pared  by  a  sudden  march  of  Etholred,  he 
Bailed  away  from  Lindesey,  cut  off  the  hands, 
sara,  and  noses  of  the  hostages,  put  the 
wretchee  aahore  at  Sandwich,  and  went  off  to 
Denmark.  Next  year  (1015)  he  was  back 
again  at  Sandwich  irith  a  powerful  fleet  and 
anny.  Coasting  round  to  Poole  Bay,  he 
landed  hia  men,  and  in  a  few  months  vna 
master  of  Weaeex.    The  finb  days  of  lOlG 


Miw  him  in  Uercia  also ;  his  burning*  and 

ravaginga  aoon  compelled  aubmisaion;  at 
Easter  he  waa  getting  ready  to  lay  uege  to 
London,  the  only  part  of  England  that  still 
defied  his  power.  But  at  this  moment  the 
death  of  Ethelred,  and  the  accession  of  his 
vigorous  son  Edmund  to  the  command  of  the 
national  cause,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  conflict- 
Inside  London,  Edmund  was  chosen  king; 
outside,  Canute ;  and  a  fierce  and  chequered 
struggle  between  the  rivals  began.  Edmund 
rallied  the  men  of  Weasex  to  hia  standard ; 
there  were  two  Danish  sieges  of  London,  both 
anauccessful ;  five  minor  battlee,  four  of 
which  are  given  as  English  victories,  one  as 
doubtful ;  and  one  last  great  battle,  that  of 
Ataandun,  in  Essex  lAihmften  or  Aihdm). 
This  waa  a  terrible,  seemingly  a  crushing, 
overthrow  of  Edmund.  But  while  this 
triumph  assured  Canute  a  kingdom  in  Eng- 
land, it  (ailed  to  tear  Weasex  from  the 
indomitable  Edmund.  At  Olnej-,  in  the 
Severn,  the  rivala  came  together,  and  agreed 
on  a  division  of  the  land  between  them  which 
made  the  Thames  the  common  boundary  of 
their  dominiona.  This  compact  had,  however, 
but  a  brief  triah  On  St.  Andrew's  Day  (Nov. 
30)  Edmund  died:  and  in  1017  Canute  was 
accepted  aa  king  of  the  whole  kingdom  (1017 
— 103&I.  Uisreign  waa  comparatively  unevent- 
ful. He  bogsn  It  by  dividing  the  realm  into 
four  earldoms,  giving  two  of  tham  to  Danes, 
a  third  to  Edric,  the  treaouerous  Englishman, 
and  keeping  Wessei  under  his  own  immediate 
rule.  He  put  away  hie  Danish  wife  and 
married  Emma,  King  Ethelred's  widow,  a 
lady  nearly  double  hia  age.  He  slew  the  one 
son  of  Ethelred  who  was  within  his  reach, 
Edwy,  and  sent  the  two  little  sons  of  his  dead 
antagonist  to  Norway,  to  be  made  away  with 
there.  He  had  three  other  Englishmen  of 
high  rank  put  to  daa£h,  and  soon  took  the  same 
course  wiUi  the  traitor  Edric  Next  year 
(1018)  he  wrung  from  the  country  a  payment 
of  £83,000  to  satisfy  his  fleet,  the  hulk  of 
which  thereupon  carried  his  army  hack  to 
Denmark.  Having  thus  established  his  throne, 
he  entered  upon  the  line  of  conduct  that  has 
gained  him  the  good  word  of  modem  his- 
torians, purposing  henceforward  to  rule 
England  for  the  English  and  by  the  English. 
One  by  one  the  leading  men  of  Danish  birth 
were  removed  from  England  or  slain,  and 
their  places  given  to  Englishmen.  Thus  the 
famous  Oodwin  and  renowned  Leofric  came 
to  hold  posta  of  the  highest  trust ;  indeed, 
after  a  little,  Canute  handed  ovpr  to  the 
former  hii  own  special  care,  the  earldom  of 
Weasex.  He  confirmed  the  lawa  of  King 
Edgar,  who  had  made  no  distinction  between 
the  Danish  and  purely  English  parts  of  his 
kingdom,  treating  all  hia  BuhjectBHSmembersof 
the  same  body  politic  He  sought  to  gain  the 
favour  of  tho  people  by  religious  foundations, 
by  gifts  to  monasteries  and  churcheo,  by 
doing  reverence  to  the  saints  and  holy  places 
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tbey  THveied,  by  preferring  the  charch- 
men  ibej  honoured,  and  by  many  other 
gndaua Bud  politic BCta.  Thoughothercouii- 
triee  denuuided  ix'a  oare,  he  bettoved  the 
brgtaC  ihare  of  hia  time  and  atteatioa  on 
Sngltuid,  making  huf  intereatB  hia  peculidr 
concern.  We  are  (old  that  he  even  placed 
T^'gl"*'  biihopa  in  Danish  aeee,  and  brought 
Engliah  workmen  to  instruct  his  Danish  sub- 
jects  iu  their  hsndicrslta.  And  in  England 
itadf  he  seems  to  have  favoured  Wessex  inont. 
Nor  is  this  strange.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
•upreme  lord  of  many  Isads ;  UacoM's  death 
in  lOlS  gave  him  Deamark;  Norway  he  con- 
quered in  IQ38  ;  in  1031  he  invaded  Scotland, 
and  mode  King  Malcolm  admit  his  superiority ; 
Sweden  is  also  reckoned  among  his  vaswl 
kingdoms.  But  no  one  of  theae  could  in  real 
worthcompare  with  England^  and  of  England, 
WeSMX  «a«  the  fairest  portion.  In  1027  he 
made  a  journey  to  Komc,  and  wrote  from 
thence  a  letter  (ohia  Englinh  people,  full  of 

Eniteace  for  the  past,  good  promises  for  the 
ture,  and  lofty  moral  sentiment.  He  was 
in  high  esteem  among  foreign  princ«e )  his 
•ister  Edith  married  Robert,  tbe  Korman 
dnke;  his  daughter  Gunhild,  King  Henry 
III.  of  Germany.  He  died  at  Shaftesburj-  in 
November,  1035,  perhaps  still  under  forty 
yean  oF  age.  Canute  has  been  greatly 
praised  by  aame  modem  historiani.  Dr.fitub1» 
reckons  him  among  the  "  conscioua  creatora 
of  English  greatness;"  Mr.  Freeman's  judg- 
ment id  his  policy  and  character  is  exceedingly 
&TOar>ble.  Clearly  his  rule  brought  many 
1iliisilii(|,ii  to  England ;  under  it  she  enjo^'ed 
long  unbroken  peace,  a  firm,  yet  humane, 
administnition  of  the  laws,  and  a  comparative 
freedom  from  vexatious  imposts  and  opprea- 
nona.  In  his  later  years  he  issued  a  body  of 
laws  which  testify  to  his  preservation,  ip  full 
integrity,  of  the  national  constitution,  to  his 
regard  for  rpligion,  to  his  strict  im^rtiolity, 
and  respect  for  the  people's  righta.  The  quiet 
that  settled  down  on  the  lanil  may,  perhaps, 
be  explained  in  part  by  his  institution  of  the 
Siitearlt,  a  permanent  force  of  fighting-men, 
3,000  or  Q,000  in  number,  owing  obedience  to 
a  military  code — the  earliest  approach  to  a 
standing  army  in  England.  Not  without 
naaon  did  tike  commou  folk  cherish  his 
nMmory,  if  only  by  repeating  simple  tales  of 
his  sayings  and  doings. 

Julo-Suim  (Aronicb;  Fraenuii,  HMirrt  tf 
t1i>  Kawman  Cimniutt.  vol  1.;  Lappenbsrg, 
Jn^Suaa  Kinj.,  vol.  il.  [jT  R.] 

Cam  Brston,  which  Ilea  to  the  east  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  is  now  incorporated  with  it, 
was  first  disoovpntd  by  Cabot  in  1497,  but 
remained  practically  uninhabited  until  17H, 
when  it  *■■  occupied  by  the  French  for  fish- 
ing parpoees ;  a  (aw  years  later  the  town  of 
liOtdBhoaTif  was  built,  and  the  French  estab- 
lished a  regular  settlement  on  the  island, 
which  formed  a  convenient  basis  for  hostilities 
uaiut  Nova  Scotia.     In   1T44,  an  attack 


was  made  upon  Fort  Roj-al,  the  capital  of 
Nova  Scotia,  by  De  Quesnay,  the  Qovemor  of 
Cape  Breton ;  the  English,  in  retaliation, 
attacked  and  took  Ijouisbourg,  and  held  Cape 
Breton  until  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  m 
1T4S.  In  1758  Louishourg  was  again  taken 
by  the  English  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Boscawen  and  General  Wolfe,  and  all  its 
fortilicationg  destroyed.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, Cspe  Breton  was  created  a  separate 
colony,  and  Sydney,  its  present  capital,  was 
founded  in  1820.  However,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Nova  Scotia,  and  has  ever  since 
that  time  remained  a  coonty, 

B.  Brown,  Hut.  qf  Copa  Urttm,  IBSS. 

C^«  Coast  Curtis.    fWur  Afbica.] 
Capo  Colony.    [Sotn^  ArucA.] 
Capgran^  John  (ft.  ises,  d.  um),  was 

Prior  of  Lynn  mNorf<Jk,and  provincial  of  the 
order  of  Auguatinian  Friars  in  England.  He 
wrote  a  Cht-anUU  of  Svfland  extending  from 
the  creation  to  the  year  1417,  and  a  work 
entitled  Th)  Book  a/  tht  Illutlyiom  Menria, 
which  contains  the  lives  of  great  men  who 
have  home  the  name  of  Henry.  Cap^rave  ie 
one  of  our  few  contemporary  authorities  for 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
reign  ot  Henry  Yl.,  and  his  works  are  of 
some  i^ue.  His  Ckronitle  and  Book  of  th» 
lOtutrieta  Htnriti  have  been  edited,  in  the 
Rolls  Series,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Hingeslon. 

CaradOO  (CabactaCvb)  [d.  dree  S4).  A 
British  chief,  said  to  have  been  son  of  Cuno- 
belin  or  Cymbeline.  At  the  head  of  the 
Silurians  of  the  West,  Caradoc  carried  on  a 
struggle  of  nine  years  againxt  the  Komans 
under  Vespasian  and  Plautius.  Alter  sus- 
taining freqnent  defeats,  he  was  at  length 
driven  out  of  his  own  district  and  compelled 
to  take  refuge  with  the  Brigantee,  whose 
queen,  CartiBmandua(q.v.),  delivered  him  up  to 
Ostoriua  Scapula  {tL.it.  61).  He  was  carried 
in  chains  to  Home,  where  his  dignity  and 
noble  bearing  are  said  to  have  induced  the 
Emperor  Claudius  to  order  his  release.  His 
subsequent  history  is  unknown. 

Twdtu,  ABBat.,  Ub.  ill.,  and  HW.,Ub.  IH. : 
I>io(.'ssiln>,Uli.ix. 

Caraoaiiu  (>'-  2B3)  was  a  native  of 
Balavia,  and  tbe  first  "  Come*  Littoris  Sai- 
onici."  In  thie  office  he  managed  to  accumu- 
late great  wealth,  and,  in  280,  with  the  aid 
of  some  Frankish  warriors,  seized  the  great 
naval  station  of  Ge«)riacum,  and  proclaimed 
himself  one  of  the  Emperoia  of  Rome.  His 
talents  enabled  him  to  keep  this  position  and 
maintain  hin  power  in  Britain  till  293,  when 
he  was  murdered  by  his  own  officer,  Allectos. 

Cmxbwtry  HUl  (near  Jtussciburgh)  is 
the  place  where  the  forces  of  Bothwell  and 
Queen  Mary  met  those  of  the  Confederate 
Ixirds,  June  14,  1667.  There  was  no  actual 
collision,  but  Bothwell,  seeing  that  hia  chances 
of  victory  wei«  almoat  hopelea,  made  his 
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«flcape,  wbile  Mary  annendered  heneU  to 
Kirlicfild)'  of  Gnmge. 

CnvdnukflT,  John,  a  ootorioiu  preacher 
of  the  Befonu^  doctrinea,  waa  burnt  at 
Smithfield  during  tho  Marian  peisecutioa, 
May,  I5da.  He  recanted  when  ezumined 
before  Gardiner,  but  aubaequetttly  withdrew 
bit  recantation. 

Cardwelli  Edward,  Yiscoukt  (6.  1813), 
was  eduiAted  at  Wincbester,  and  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  where  be  was  elected  to 
a  fellowBhip.  He  entered  ParUament  in 
1B42  tu)  mamber  for  Clitheroe.  Ho  supported 
Hir  R.  Peel  in  the  financial  changes  of  1S45 — 
46.  Ue  VBS  Secretary  to  the  l^eu^ury  from 
1845 — 16,  and  Presiilent  of  the  Beard  of 
Trade  in  Lord  Aberdeeo's  Bdministration.  In 
18o9  he  accepted  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  under  Lord  Palmeraton,  and  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancsater  from 
1861  to  1864,  when  he  became  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  In  Dec.,  1868,  he 
became  Secretarj-  for  War  under  Mr.  Olad- 
itone,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  In  his  former  capacity 
hii  name  is  aasociated  with  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase in  the  army.  In  18T4  he  resigned  with 
his  colleagues,  and  was  miaed  to  the  peerage. 

Cu^aagfl  Bay,  in  St.  Lucia,  ia  &.mous 
as  having  been,  in  1T7S,  the  scene  of  a  severe 
conflict  between  the  French,  under  the  Count 
d'Estaing,  and  the  firitiah,  under  Admirul 
Barrin^n  and  General  Meadows.  The 
French  were  completely  defeated. 

Ctanw,  SiB  Geohcb  {d.  1613  P),  waa 
*ecretary  to  Sir  Ctuistopher  Matton  and  u 
distinguiahed  diplomatist,  being  sent  by 
Elizabeth  as  her  ambassador  to  Poland,  IfiST, 
and  by  James  I.  to  France,  ISOS— 9.  He 
waa  the  author  of  A  Selalian  of  tA*  Slatt  of 
Franct,  printed  by  Dr.  Bird  in  1749. 

Cuew,  Sib  Nicholas  {d.  1539).  waa  a 
courtier  and  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.,  who 
made  him  a  Knight  of  th»  Garter.  Ha  was 
executed  March  3,  1639,  for  the  offence  of 
having  held  convorsationa  with  the  Marquis 
of  Eieter  about  "  a  change  in  the  world," 
which  waa  supposed  to  imply  a  design  of 
setting  Cardinal  Pole  on  tha  throne  in  place  of 
the  king.  Bletchingley  Park,  in  Surrey,  one 
of  hie  forfeited  possessions,  was  aubseqaently 
granted  to  Anne  of  Gloves,  as  a  portion  of  hm* 
Boparation  allowance. 

Carew,  SiH  Peter  {d.  1676),  of  Mohim 
Ottory,  in  Devonshire,  spent  his  boyhood  at 
the  court  of  France,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  entered  the  service  of  Henry  VIII. 
On  tha  outbreak  of  the  Western  rebellion,  in 
1319,  Sir  Peter  and  his  brother  were  sent  down 
to  Devonshire  with  orders  to  crush  the  inaur- 
gante;  thoy  were,  however,  unable  to  make  head 
against  them  until  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments under  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Grey ; 
in  fact,  the  violence  of  the  Carew  party  waa 


said  by  Somerset  to  have  widely  extended 
the  rebellion.  After  the  defeat  of  the  insur- 
gents, Carew  espoused  the  cause  of  Mary, 
whom  he  proclaimed  in  Devonshire,  1633. 
Very  soon  afterwards,  however,  he  joined  the 
anti-Spanish  party,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  raising  Devonshire,  while  Sir 
Thomoa  Wyatt  was  to  niae  Kent.  His  action, 
however,  in  the  rabeUion  of  1649  had  made 
him  so  unpopular  with  the  country  people 
that  he  was  unable  to  do  anything  effectual 
against  the  government,  and  was  compelled 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  France  for  the  re- 
mainder of  Mary's  ratgn.  In  1560,  Carew 
was  appointed  ona  of  the  commiuionerg  to 
negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Leith  (q.v.),  and  in 
the  same  year  was  entrosted  with  a  mission 
to  reorganise  the  army  in  Scottand.  A  few 
yean  later  Sir  Peter  became  one  of  the 
colonists  of  Munater,  where  many  cruelties 
are  attributed  to  him.  He  joined,  the  expedi- 
tion of  Essex  in  1675,  but  died  the  same  year. 
Caraw^  Lift,  br  John  Vowal,  ms  edited  by 
Hr.  MBClean,  Loai.,  1867. 
Caraill,  Donald,  ona  of  the  moat  extreme 
of  the  Covenanting  clergy,  was  a  diief  pro- 
moter of  the  Sanquhar  Declaration,  1680. 
For  having  exconimuni[?ated  Charles  II.  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  he  was,  on  hia  capture  at 
Glasgow,  taken  to  Edinburgh  and  executed, 
July  26,  1681.     [CaxbboniaKb.] 

Cu^laton.  Sir  Dudley.    [Dobchebtsk, 

Lo.D.] 

Carlaton,  Gvt.    [DottcHssTiB,  Lokd.] 
Cnrlstou,    Hewry    Boylr,   lar    Babon 

{d,  1T26],  was  a  leading  Whig  politician-  In 
170!  hewascreated  Lord  Chancellor  and  Under 
Treasurer  of  tha  Exchequer.  He  waa  one  of 
those  who  opposed  the  "tacking"  of  the 
Occamonal  Conformity  Bill.  Ha  waa  em- 
ployed by  Oodolphin  to  requeat  Addiaon  to 
write  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Menheim ;  the 
resultof  hia  negotiationa  being  Tie  Campaign, 
In  1707  he  was  made  Secretory  of  Stale. 
Ha  was  one  of  the  manageia  of  SachovetGlt'a 
trial,  and  in  consequenca  of  that  ill-advised 
step  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  Boyle  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  and  created  Lord  President 
of  the  Osuncil,  an  office  he  held  until  hia 
death.  "  He  was,"  says  Budgoll,  "endowed 
with  great  prudence  and  winning  address ; 
hia  long  experience  in  public  affairs  gave  him 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  buaiaeM," 
Budgell-i  JAtt  of  tlw  Btylm. 
Carliala  wtu  probably  a  Koman  station, 
and  has  been  identified  with  Luguvollnm  in 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  from  which,  indeed, 
the  name  has  been  derived— Caer-Luel.  Tha 
town  waa  sacked  by  the  Donee  in  876,  and  re- 
built with  a  strong  castle  by  William  Rufua. 
It  waa  held  by  the  Scots  during  their 
tenure  of  Cumberland,  and  the  beginnine  of 
the  great  church  of  St.  Mary's  iaattribulw  to 
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Dkvid  I.,  King  of  Scotland.  Subaequantlf 
it  wM  frequently  besieged  in  the  coune  of 
the  bonier  wan,  one  ol  the  moat  celebrated 
liegeB  being  the  unHucceasful  one  by  William 
the  Lion  (1173).  The  place  Biureiiiiered  to 
Charles  Edward  in  1T46,  and  the  mayor  and 
corporation  prodaimed  >i'm  kin|f .  The  cathe- 
dral, begun  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufua,  was 
partly  destroyed  by  Cromwell  in  1648. 

Cudula,     QeOBOI    WtLLUK,   Tth   Eabl 

OP  (i.  IBOi.  d.  18M],  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Christ  Churcb.  In  1S2S  he  accompanied 
hi*  ancle,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  his  visit 
to  Rnnia  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  He  waa  afterwaida  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  family  seat  of 
Morpeth,  and  one  of  his  earliest  speeches 
waa  in  defence  of  the  character  of  the 
Ra«an  emperor.  Daring  the  agitation  of 
the  Refonn  Bill  he  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
Earl  Grey,  and  on  the  dlasolation  of  Parlia- 
ment which  follQwed  the  enccesa  of  Oeneial 
Geocoyne'a  motion,  he  waa  returned  for  York- 
shire, which  seat  he  held  till  the  passing  of 
the  Iteform  Bill  in  1832.  He  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  from  1836  to  1B4I,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Dnchy  of  I^jicaster  from 
IMS  to  1851.  In  ISoS  be  became  Lonl- 
Lieatenant  of  Ireland,  and  began  a  career  of 
popularity  almost  without  parallel  among; 
Inah  riceroyi.  A  change  in  the  government 
removed  him  for  a  short  time ;  but  he  re- 
turned again  in  1859,  and  held  this  office  till 
the  summer  of  1864,  when  Olneaa  compelled 
hiiQ  to  lay  it  down. 

C^lial*,  LccT,  CoirsTESB  or  (i.  1600, 
rf.  1660),  was  the  danghter  of  Henry  Percy, 
ninth  Earl  of  Korthnmberland.  In  1617  she 
was  nuirried  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  died 
in  1636.  She  was  a  tavonrite  attendant  of 
Qneen  Henrietta  If  aria,  and  is  sapposed  to 
have  been  Strafford's  mistress.  After  his 
death  she  became  the  tonJUantt,  and  it  was 
laid  the  mistrea,  of  Pym,  to  whom  she  be- 
tnyed  all  the  secrets  of  the  court,  and  it 
w«s  by  her  that  he  was  made  acquainted  wiUi 
the  king's  deaire  to  arreat  the  Five  Members 
in  Janoary,  1642.  In  1648  she  seems  to  have 
Msisted  Uie  Royalists  with  money  towards 
rusing  a  fleet  to  attack  England,  and  on  the 
BettoiKtion  she  was  received  at  court,  and 
amployed  herself  in  intrigning  for  the  retnm 
of  Qoeen  Hemietta  to  England,  which  was 
oppoeed  byCIarendon  and  others.  'Veryao<»i 
after  the  queen's  return  she  died  sndderuy. 

Carliala,  The  Statcti  or  (1307).  passed 
b^  Edward  I.  in  Pailiament,  after  he  had  pre- 
viously obtained  the  consent  of  the  barons  to 
it  in  1306,  was  intended  to  prevent  the  drain 
of  English  gold  to  Rome  by  clerical  exactions. 
It  forb«de  the  payment  of  tallages  on 
tic  property,  and  rendered  illegal  other 
m  iy  which  money  mi  to  be  sent  out 


on  which  the  Acts  of  I^visors  and  Pnemunire 


Carlow,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great 
castles  founded  by  the  Kormun  conquerore  of 
Ireland,  was  oft«i  taken  and  re-tnken  in  the 
rebellion  of  1641.  In  July,  1650,  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Royalists,  and  after  a  short 
nege  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  nnder 
Sir  HardresB  WaUer.  In  May  2fi.  1798,  a 
skirmish  took  place  between  the  royal  troops 
and  the  rebels,  in  which  400  of  the  latter 
were  killed. 

CanuuTTon,  Hekky  Howabd  Moltvgcx 
Hebhiht,  4th  Eakl  op  (*.  1831),  was 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
in  Lord  Derby's  second  administration, 
ISaS — 9,  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  in  Lord  Derby'a  third  administra- 
tion, 1866.  He,  however,  resigned  on  account 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  in  1867.  Ctn  the  formation 
of  Sir.  Dismeli's  cabinet  in  1874,  he  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  second  time  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  In  1878  he  resigned, 
on  account  of  a  difference  with  his  collengues 
with  regard  to  the  Eastern  question. 

Cumatio  was  the  name  formerly  given 
t«  the  district  in  south  -  eastern  India  ex- 
tending along  the  coast  from  the  Guntoor 
Circar  to  Cape  Comorin,  now  included  in  the 
Presidency  of  Uadnia.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  country  was  governed 
by  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic  at  Arcot.   It  was 


dent  distric 
Tinnevelly,  ftc  It  waa  feudally  subject  ti 
the  Viceroy,  or  Nizam,  of  the  Deccan.  In 
1743  Anwur-ud-Deen  was  appointed  Nabob 
by  the  NizBm-ul-MuUc.  On  his  death,  the 
succession  was  disputed  between  Chnnda 
Sahib,  who  was  assisted  by  tbe  French,  and 
Mohammed  Ali,  who  was  supported  by  the 
English.  The  latter  sacceeded  in  establishing 
their  nominee  as  Nabob  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  Camatic ;  bat  both  he  and  his  son, 
Omdut-ul-Omrah,  who  succeeded  in  1786, 
failed  to  raise  themselves  from  a  position  of 
dependence  on  the  English.  The  discovery 
of  their  correspondence  with  Tippoo  Sahib 
(q.v.)  determined  Lord  Wellesley  on  annex- 
ing the  country,  under  the  conviction  that  the 
alliance  treaties  had  thereby  been  broken. 
On  the  death  of  Omdat-ul-Omrah,  therefore, 
an  arrangement  was  made  (1801)  with  Azim- 
ul-Omrah,  his  nephew,  to  the  effect  that  the 
entire  civil  and  militarj'  goremment  of  the 
state  should  be  resigned  to  the  Company,  and 
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one-fifth  of  the  revenoe  ihoitld  be  reaerred 
for  bis  support.  On  his  death,  in  lS2n, 
the  title  wus  continued  to  his  infant  son,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter.  chUdlen,  in  1853, 
the  title  was  extinguished. 

Cftrae,  Si»  Edvadd  {d.  ISSI],  -was  a 
graduate  of  Oxford,  where  he  became  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law  in  1624.  He  was  frequently  em- 
ployed OS  envoy  to  various  foreign  princes  by 
Heniy  VIII.  In  1630  he  was  sent  by  the 
king  to  Rome  to  argue  against  the  citation  of 
Henry  t«  appear  at  the  Papal  Court.  He 
fi'equently  represented  the  English  sovereign 
at  Home  under  Mary,  and  in  the  earlier  years 
of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  but  was  finally  detained 
by  Paul  IV.  at  Rome,  and  compelled  to 
become  governor  of  the  English  Hospital 
then.  This  was  declared  to  be  .a  gross 
Ttbltltian  of  the  privilege  of  an  ambassador ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  Sir  Edward,  who  dis- 
liked the  religiouB  changes  of  Elizabeth,  was  a 
willing  captive. 


of  John  Fredfiriirk,  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg Anspach.  In  the  year  1 703  she  married 
Prince  (ieoiea  of  Hanover,  over  whom,  in 
■pits  of  his  immorality,  she  maintained  the 
greatest  influence  during  his  life.  During 
the  quarrels  of  her  husband  and  his 
lather,  she  retained  her  influeoco  over  the 
first  without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  the 
second.  In  1727  she  wis  crowned  with  her 
husband.  When  Waipole  wss  displaced  from 
power,  at  the  eommencemant  of  the  reign, 
she  espoused  his  cause,  being  pennaded  of 
his  financial  abihties,  and  attracted  l>y  the 
jointure  of  £100,000  a  year  he  secured  in  her 
favour.  Shetherefore  persuaded  the  king  that 
Compton  was  unfitted  for  the  post  of  minister. 
During  her  lite  she  continued  the  firm  friend 


Sad  when  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
Excise  scheme.  In  1737  she  reprieved 
PorteouB,  who  was  condemned  tor  flnng  on 
the  crowd  at  Edinburgh.  On  the  outbresJc  of 
the  quarrel  between  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  hor  husband,  she  violently  es- 
poused the  Csuse  of  the  Utter.  In  caneequence, 
she  and  her  son  were  on  extremely  bad 
terms,  and  the  queen  often  expressed  a 
wish,  for  the  prince's  death.  Her  influence 
over  the  king  continued  unimpaired  till  the 
end  of  her  Ufa,  and  on  her  death-bed  the 
monarch  i^ve  a  rather  curious  testimony  of 
it.  The  dying  queen  besought  her  husland 
to  marry  again.  "  Non,"  answered  the 
sobbing  prince,  "i'aurai  dee  maitresses." 
"Oh,  mon  Dieu !  was  the  reply;  "ceU 
n'emp&ho  pas."  Caroline  was  a  woman  of 
considerable  intellecrtual  ability.  She  knew 
lomothing  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and 
adeotad  the  cluiracter  of  patroneM  of  liten- 
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tute  and  poetry.  She  took  creditable  pains 
to  get  the  higher  posts  in  the  Church  filled 
by  men  of  learning  and  character.  She  was 
a  valuable  ally  of  Walpola,  and  materially 
assisted  him  in  carrying  out  his  policy. 

Tbe  bHt  wMOont  of  the  qnnn  li  gained  bom 

Hatrmi  Vcnuin.     Sea  >bo  Eonws  Vslffal*. 

Himoini,  and  StuOiop*.  Hilt,  tfEng. 

Carolina     of    Bmannok,     Quibn, 

wife  of  tieorge  IV.  (*.  1768,  rf.  1821),  was  the 
daughter  of  Duke  Charles  William  Frederick 
of  Brunswick,  who  died  after  the  battles  of 
Jena  and  Auerstadt,  1306,  and  sister  of  Duke 
William  Frederick,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Ligny,  1815.  Her  mother,  Aagusta, 
was  daughter  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Wales, 
and  aistor  of  George  III.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  the  princess  was  married  to 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Begent 
and  king.  A  more  unfortunate  choice  oould 
not  have  been  made.  The  prince  was  already 
married  to  Mia.  Pi  tsHerbert,  and  although  that 
marriage  was  considered  void  under  the 
Royal  Uairiage  Act,  he  was  averse  tu  oon- 
tracting  any  oUier  similar  tie.  The  princess 
had  b^n  badly  brought  up,  was  clever, 
but  uneducated  and  ondisciplined,  im- 
pulsive and  indiacreet,  with  a  good  hesrt, 
hut  devoid  of  regulating  judgment.  Tlie 
marriage  toot  phice  on  April  8,  17B5.  A 
daughter,  afterwords  Princess  Charlotte  of 
WiJes,  was  bom  on  January  7,  17M-  Even 
before  this  the  prince  had  (i«ated  his  wife  so 
badly  as  to  call  forili  a  remonstrance  from  his 
father.  He  now  wrote,  on  April  30,  1796,  to 
say  that  they  were  to  live  apart.  This  ror 
pudiation  of  his  wife  without  any  reason 
except  personal  dislike,  within  a  year  of  their 
marriage,  is  sufficient  to  account  for,  and 
almost  to  excuse,  any  conduct  of  which  she 
might  afterwards  have  been  guilty.  Matters 
remained  thus  for  the  next  ten  years.  The 
princess  lived  quietly  st  Blackheath.  In  the 
year  1806  rumonra  were  set  afloat  that  the 
conduct  of  the  princess  had  been  improper. 
She  always  hod  a  fancy  for  children,  and 
before  her  death  had  adopted  haU-a-dozen. 
At  this  time  aba  had  adopted  a  child  named 
William  Austin,  and  scandal  said  she  was  his 
mother.  A  delicate  investiiratica  was  ordered, 
eridoice  was  laborioualy  collected,  and  a  report 
laid  before  the  king.  The  report  acquitted 
the  princess  of  improper  conduct,  but  seemed 
to  fix  upon  tbe  charge  of  indiscretion. 
Assisted  by  Perceval  and  others,  she  vigor- 
ousiy  defended  herself,  and  was  entirely 
acquitted  by  a  Minute  of  Council  in  1807. 
Princess  Charlott«  of  Wales  was  heir  to  the 
crown.  As  a  child  she  hod  been  allowed  to 
see  her  mother  regularly,  but  as  she  was 
growing  ap,  the  permission  began  to  be 
refused.  Canning  and  Brongham  took  the 
side  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  She  hod  the 
whole  force  of  popular  opinion  with  her,  for 
the  prince  was  very  macb  disliked,  and  the 
wionga  at   the  prinoess  «  
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tODch  the  heart  of  the  mnltitude.  The  queen 
bralc  >  itroog  dulika  to  hor,  aiul  about  IStS 
■be  was  forbidden  to  attend  the  royal 
drawing-roooi.  la  June,  ISU,  she  vent 
■brood,  with  an  allowance  of  £35,000  a  year. 
She  went  Qrst  to  Brunswick,  and  then  to 
8witierland  and  Italy.  Her  condact  was 
very  occentiic,  and  her  auite  gnduallv  left 
her,  Qpon  which  ahe  fell  into  the  handa 
of  an  Italian  family  named  Bergami.  She 
went  to  Jeruuklem,  and  then  returned  to 
llBly,  living  at  the  Yilla  d'Este,  on  the  Laka 
of  Como.  On  January  2B,  1820,  George  IV. 
•ucceeded  to  the  throne,  and  his  wife  aaaumed 
tha  title  of  queen.  Before  thii  a  commianon 
bad  been  aent  out  to  Milan  to  oollect  evidence 
of  the  queen's  conduct  dunng  her  sojourn  at 
the  Villa  d'Bate.  The  king  ordered  har 
name  to  be  omitted  frem  the  Liturgy,  and 
forbade  royal  honours  to  be  paid  her  at 
foreign  courta.  The  queen,  finding  herself 
thus  treated  at  Home,  determined  to  come  to 
Englan±  She  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm in  London.  Immediately  after  her 
anival  atepe  for  conuoencing  her  trial  were 
btken  in  the  House  of  Commons.  OnNovember 
8  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  twanty- 
•ix,  and  on  the  third  reading  it  was  passed 
only  by  a  majority  of  nine,  when  it  was  with- 
ilrawn.  This  result  was  received  with  general 
delightthroughoutthecoontry.  OnNovember 
29  the  queen  went  in  prooesaiou  to  St.  Paul's, 
to  return  thanks  for  her  dativet«nce  from  s 
(Cieot  peril  and  affliction.  In  the  next  session 
of  Parliament  ahe  accepted  a  pension  ol 
£50,000  a  year  from  Che  government,  and  from 
that  time  her  popularity  gradoally  declined. 
In  1821  Oeorge  IV.  determined  to  be  crowned 
with  great  pomp  in  Weetmingtar  UalL  The 
queen  claimed,  accoiding  to  ancient  pra- 
cedent,  to  share  Qie  ceremony  with  Mm.  At 
an  early  hour  on  the  day  of  the  coronation 
the  queen  set  oat  with  a  coach  and  six.  She 
had  no  ticket  of  admittance,  and  was  re- 
polaed  b?  the  officials.  As  she  retreated  the 
|eert  af  the  crowd  followed  her.  Thia  wai 
on  July  19,  and  she  died  on  August  7. 
However  much  ahe  may  hare  been  deficient 
in  moral  dignity,  we  may  feel  convinced 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  grave 
charges  brought  against  her  character;  and 
that  for  the  lighter  iudiocretions  of  her  life, 
her  education  and  the  treatment  of  her 
hasUmd  are  quite  aufficient  both  to  account 
and  to  atona. 

PuiU,  XnfliiiA*  OmMMt  xfl  ISIS ;  Bpmen 
Valpala,Hu<.  i|/ flitg.  liiut  laii;  T\i  SraOU 
Mnuiri;  O.  irma.  Diary;  Dnta  of  BuckioB. 
ham,  Mrmain  Iff  tht  Court  tj  t)u  Rtotneu. 

[(5.  B.] 

OarstavM,  William  (i.  1S49,  d.  1715), 
WM  educated  at  Utrecht,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  William  III.  He  was  accused 
of  being  implicated  in  the  Hye  House  Plot 
and  was  tortured  at  Edinbui^h.  After  the 
BeroIntiOB,  he  acquind  great  ioflaence  with 


William,  to  whom  he  acted  aa  a  sort  of  on- 
official  secretaiy  tor  Scotch  affairs.  The 
king  appointed  Camtarea  his  chaplain  in  Scot- 
lund.  In  1704  he  became  Principal  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  was  one  of  the  active 
supporters  of  the  Union  "Sprung  of  that 
respectable  middle  clsas,"  Bays  Mr.  Burton, 
"to    whom    it   has   been  in  a  manner  the 

CauUiz  pride  of  the  Scots  priesthood  to 
long,  ha  rose  to  hold  in  his  hands  the 
dpstinies  of  the  proudest  heads  of  the  proud 
feudal  houses  of  Scotland."  Carstares  was 
a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  and  is  honour- 
ably distinguished  among  the  public  men  of 
his  age  by  his  Qrmness  and  honeaty.  A 
volume  of  Carstares's  Stall  Paptri  and  Letter* 
was  published  in  1771,  and  is  of  considerable 
value  aa  illustrating  Scottish  afiain  during 
the  Revolution. 

M-Cormlck,  Ut*  cj  Cantarn  prdUsd  to  the 
Sliti  Pspm;  giocT,  Ckaradcr  and  Carin  el 
Waiian  CaftartM.  lB7*i  Hsawiliu,  Bvi.  oJ 
Suf . ;  and  Burhin,  Bitt.  tf  Scotland. 

Carto,  TuoHAS  (b.  1S8S,  d.  1761),  bom 
at  Clifton,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  entered  the 
Church.  He  was  a  strong  partisan  of  the 
Stuarts.  Ha  declined  to  take  the  oath  to 
George  L,  and  abandoned  the  priesthood  ;  and, 
being  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  Jacobite 
plots  of  1715  and  1723,  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
to  France,  where  he  remded  for  twSve  years. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  Lift  of  Jame;  DmIu  ef 
Ormo/idt,  3  vols,  folio ;  and  a  Siitory  of  Bngland 
to  the  year  1B51.  Both  are  valuable  works, 
showing  much  learning  and  industry  on  the 
port  of  the  author,  though  the  strong  Stuart 
partisanship  of  the  writer  is  very  marked,  es- 
pecially in  the  life  of  Ormonde. 

Cftrtorvt,  Loan.  [GaANTiLLx,  John 
Cautuibt,  Euu..] 

Cartli 

monastic 

Benedictines.  The  order  was  instituted 
at  Chartreuse,  by  Bruno  of  Cologne,  in 
lOSO.  The  rule  resembled  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, but  was  much  more  rigorous  and 
BUBtere.  The'CaithusianB  came  into  EngLmd 
about  IISO;  but  they  biled  to  make  much 
way  in  the  country.  Hiere  were  only  nine 
monasteriea  of  the  order  in  England :  the 
Charterhouse  (the  name,  of  course,  is  a 
corruption  for  Chartreuse)  in  London,  and 
those  at  Witham,  Henton,  Bcauval,  St.  Anne's 
Coventr}',  Kingston -on- Hull,  Mountgrace, 
Eppworth,  and  Shene.    There  were  no  Car- 


Cartimuuidlia  was  the  Queen  of  the 
Brigantes,  from  whom  Caractacos,  after  his 
d^eat  byt'^B^"^""  i'^'"-  ^^)i  toiglit  shelter 
and  assistance,  nnd  by  whom  he  was  treacher- 
onaly  betrayed  to  his  enemies.  [Caudoc] 
Accordingto  Tacitus,  Cartismandna  quitted  bm' 
huaband,  Venusius,  and  married  his  armour- 
bearer,  Vellocatus.  Venusius  drove  her  from 
her  tenitoriea,  and  f  raced  her  to  seek  an  aay  lam 
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in  the  camp  of  the  Boinans,  who  marched 
into  the  district  mid  took  poasewion  of  it. 
TBdtiu,  Jnnol.,  liL  3B,  40 1  Itiit.  U. «. 
Oactwrifht,  Thohab  (i.  1535,  d.  1S03), 
the  leader  of  the  Church  of  EDg-land  party  in 
Elisabeth's  reign  which  Rdvocsled  the  aboli- 
tion of  niiscopacy,  WHS  educated  at  Cambridg^e, 
whence  he  waa  compelled  to  withdraw  during 
the  Marian  perBecutioo.  On  the  acce«Hion  of 
Eliaabeth  he  returned,  and  acqnired  great  re- 
putation as  a  preacher,  becoming  bo  active 
a  supporter  of  a  PreabytMian  poUty,  and  so 
determined  an  opponent  of  episcopacy  that 
he  WELS  prohibited  from  occupying  the  pulpit, 
and  expelled  from  the  aniveniity.  In  157'2 
he  publiahed  his  Admtmitiim  to  Parlianuyil 
(q.T.),  and  was  drawn  into  a  long  controveny 
with  Archhiihop  Whitgift.  In  16S1  he  wbb 
impriBoned  by  order  of  Bishop  Aylmer,  but 
released  by  Uie  queen.  In  1690,  after  the 
death  of  hia  patron,  Leicester,  Cartwright 
was  eiamined  by  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber, 
and  sent  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  "  for  setting  up  a 
new  discipline  and  a  new  form  of  worship," 
remaining  in  confinement  for  nearly  two  years. 

CuTOCage  was  a  tax  on  erery  carucate  or 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  was  first  imposed 
over  the  whole  country  by  Richard  I.  in  IIBS, 
when  the  tax  was  five  shillings.  John,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  ceigo,  fixed  it  at  three 
shillinga.  A  carucato  was  originally  as  much 
land  as  could  be  ploughed  by  one  team  in  a 
season,  but  it  afterwards  became  fixed  at  one 
hundred  acres. 

Caslwl.  Thb  8vHOD  OF  (1172),  was  a  great 
assembly  of  the  Irish  Church,  attended  by 
alt  the  archbishops  and  bishops.  The  ecdo- 
siastical  disordisra,  which  had  formed  one  at 
least  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Bull  of 
Pope  Adrian,  and  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by 
Henry  II..  were  condemned.  Thus  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy  was  forbidden,  the  tithe 
introduced,  the  appropriation  of  benefices  by 
laymen,  and  levying  of  caahery  on  the 
olergy  abolished.  In  other  ways,  too,  the 
Soman  discipline  and  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  were  reoognised, 

Giialdni  Cambmuis,  Si  Erp^fnat,  HOtrn, 

Oaskst  LAtt^ra  are  a  celebrated  col- 
lection of  documents,  supposed  to  be  the 
correspondence  between  Bothwell  and  Mary 
Stuart.  Bothwell  left  in  Edinburgh  Castle 
a  csaket  containing  some  papers,  for 
which  he  sent  after  his  flight  from  Cnr- 
berry  Hill.  His  measenger  was  intercepted 
whilst  returning,  ami  £e  cesket  and  its 
contentB  fell  into  the  bonds  of  the  Earl  of 
Morton.  On  a  letter  from  the  queen  to  Both- 
well  contained  in  it,  the  charge  that  she  was 
an  accomplice  in  Damley'a  murder  was 
founded.  The  letters  were  laid  before  the 
Scotch  Council  of  Government,  and  the 
ttcotch    Farliamcnt    adjudged    the    charge 
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proved  (Dec,  1567).  They  were  again  pw- 
dnced  before  the  English  Conunisaioners  at 
Westminster,  compared  with  some  other 
writings  of  the  queen^s,  and  accepted  as 
genuine  (Oct.,  1A68).  The  letters  descended 
bum  one  Scottish  regent  to  another,  and 
Qnall}^  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie.  After  his  execution  (1584)  they 
disappeared,  ^sy  had,  however,  been 
trnnslated  into  different  languages  and  pub- 
lished. Mary  continually  asserted  them  to 
be  foi^enes,  and  demanded  first  to  see  the 
originals,  then  to  be  provided  with  copies. 
Neither  of  these  requests  was  granted.  An 
ai^ument  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the 
letteis  were  foi^riea  is  fumiahed  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  moot  criminatory  letters  were 
evidently  originally  written  in  Scotch,  and 
the  copies  published  were  a  translation  ci  this 
Scotch  original  into  French.  But  Mary,  untQ 
after  her  flight  into  England,  alwaj-s  used  tho 
French  language  in  her  letters.  Thm^ore 
the  conclusion  is  that  she  could  not  have 
written  these  letters.  But  the  question  of  the 
genuineness  of  non-existent  documents  is 
naturally  difficult  to  solve.  Amongst  English 
historians,  Froude,  Burton,  and  lAing  believe 
the  letters  genuine ;  Caird  and  Hoaack  lake 
tho  opposite  view.  Of  foreign  writers  on  the 
subject,  Banlie,  Panli.  Mignet,  and  Gaedeko 
accept  the  letters,  whilst  Schiem.  Philippeon, 
Gaulhier,  and  Chantelauze,  deny  tl'e'''  authen- 

OntUn,  Hani  Stu-nl ;  Hlgsst,  H>ru  Wurl; 
Bchiam,  BothvM;  FMlipnon,  Wiit  EkroHte 
ZtiXatUrvmVKMppIS. 

CaBBitsridM,  The,  or  Tin  lalands,  first 

mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  alluded  to  by 
Polybius  and  other  early  writers,  are  gener- 
ally identified  with  the  Scilly  Isles ;  but  under 
the  name  Cassiteridt*  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
were  included.  [Scili.y  Isles.] 
Gltoa.  Orif»u  of  En^.  Sitt. 

CBBnToUaTuns  (CAswALt^ox),  at  the 
time  of  Ceesar'a  second  invasion  of  Britain  (r.c. 
54),  was  chief  of  the  Casai,  and  had  ahortly 
before  usurped  the  sovereigntj'  of  the  Trino- 
bontos  and  mnrdered  the  lawful  king.  The 
Boman  invaaion  drove  the  tribes  of  the  south- 
east of  Britain  to  form  a  league,  at  the  head  of 
which  CaBHivellaunus  was  placed.  For  a  short 
time  he  succeeded  in  repelling  the  Romans, 
hut  his  stronghold  being  captured,  and  the 
other  tribes  having  deserted  him,  he  sub- 
mitted to  Ciesar,  gave  up  tiie  country  of  tha 
Trinobnntes  to  Manduhratins,  son  of  the  lata 
king,  and  contented  bimaelf  with  keeping  his 
own  dODwina.  After  the  departure  of  CSesor 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  Caasivellaunus. 

CMttUIon,  The  Battle  of  (1453V  was 
the  last  engagement  in  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  between  England  and  France.  In  145'2 
the  Gascons  rose  against  the  French,  and 
besought  aid  from  England.     Talbot,  Earl  of 
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Shrewsbury,  vsa  sent  out,  and  was  at  first 
Tery  BuccesaFul.  In  June,  1453,  heoruig'  tha.t 
the  French  ware  beBieging  C»»tiUon,  b  f  ortreas 
on  the  Dordogne,  he  inarched  with  a  imall 
force  to  relieve  it,  but  the  French  were 
■tronger  than  he  imagined,  and  ha  was 
defeated  and  aliiin.  With  his  death  all  the 
hopoa  of  the  English  were  at  on  end. 
Cutlsbar  Raoas   (1798).    The  naine 

Can  to  the  engagement  (ought  near  Castle- 
on  AugOiBt  ^6,  1798,  during  the  ll'rench 
raid  on  Ireland.  QenertilB  Lake  and  Hutchin- 
son, with  2,0aD  Irish  militia,  a  large  body  ol 
yeomanry,  and  Lord  Koden's  fencibles,  ad- 
vanced against  (ieneral  Humbert,  who  had 
landed  at  Killala  on  the  17th  of  the  month. 
Humbert  had  with  him  800  French  troops, 
and  about  1,000  of  the  Irish  rebels.  The 
militia,  however,  would  not  stand  their  ground, 
and  at  once  ran  ;  and  the  yeomanry  foUowtng, 
Lake's  guns  were  taken,  and  Rodeo's  horse 
were  unable  to  save  the  day.  Of  lake's  men 
fifty -three  were  killed  and  thirty-four  wounded; 
the  French  loss  was  heavier,  but  they  took 
fourteen  guns  and  200  prisoners,  and  the  town 
of  Castlebar  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gonta,  with  whom  it  remained  for  about  a 
fortnight,  till  the  surrender  of  Humbert  at 
Balltnamuck,  on  September  8th. 
CasUareagli,     Viscount.      [Lohdoh- 

CasUaS,  of  which  tbore  are  remains  of 
nearly  300  in  England  alone,  belong  chiefly  to 
the  period  between  the  Norman  Conquest  and 
themiddleof thefourteenthcentury,  Jtistrue 
that  strong  places  were  fortified  by  Alfred 
and  his  successors;  but  these  would  larely 
be  mor«  than  a  mound  and  a  ditch,  with 
wooden  tower  and  palisade;  and  Domesday, 
which  mentions  forty-nine  castles,  gives  only 
onestonecaatls,  viz.,  Arundel,  as  existing  under 
the  Confessor.  They  were  a  Norman  product, 
even  when,  as  at  Hereford  and  Warwick, 
■troDg  earthworks  in  place  of  masonry  show 
that  the  Norman  budder  used  on  existing 
English  fortress.  They  are  identical  in  type 
with  the  great  caatles  of  Kormandy,  and 
keep  pace  with  them  in  development.  Thus 
the  essential  point  of  the  Norman  castle  ia  tho 
massive  rectangular  keep,  with  walla  aa  much 
as  20  feet  thick,  and,  as  at  Rochester,  over  100 
feet  high,  with  its  stairs,  chapel,  chambers, 
kitchen,  well — making  it  complete  in  itself  as 
A  last  resort.  The  base  court  in  the  castles 
built  immediately  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
{t.f.,  Oxford,  London,  Newcastle)  was  for 
■omo  jBnn  left  to  the  proteotinn  of  a  stockade. 
When  this  was  replaced  by  circuit  walla,  with 
a  strong  gatehouse,  we  have  complete  the 
Norman  sj'stem  of  fortification  by  iMUid  works 
of  great  passive  sttength.  The  "Edwardian" 
castle  {f-g,,  Carnarvon)  exhibits  a  system, 
which  completely  superaeded  this,  of  concen- 
tric works,  with  skilful  arrangement  of  ports, 
so  as  to  include  a,  far  larger  area.  Such 
M1SI.-8" 


a  castle  as  Bamborough  could  accommodate 
a  large  garrison  with  stores,  horses,  and 
cattle,  and  could  be  stormed  only  in  det^. 
The  duke  in  Normandy  bad  exerdsed  the  right 
of  holding  a  garrison  in  the  castles  of  nia 
'--   -   -        '  thjB  Norman  kings  of  England 


Domesday,  thirty  were  built  by  the  Conqueror 
himself.  In  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  days,  375 
were  built,  oi,  according  to  Ralph  de  Diceto, 
1,115.  Benry  II.,  on  bis  accession,  bad  to 
besiege  and  recover  for  the  crown  the 
"  adulterine  "  castles ;  and  after  the  revolt  of 
1173  it  became  a  definite  policy  of  the  crown 
to  keep  down  their  numbers,  and  have  a 
voice  in  the  appointment  of  castellans.  One  of 
the  first  steps  of  the  barons  of  126S  was  to  sub- 
stitute nineteen  of  themselves  for  the  alien 
favourites  OS  guaidions  of  the  toyal  castles, 
and  the  last  stand  of  the  detealedparty  was 
made  in  Do  Montfort'a  caatle  of  Renilworth 
from  Oct.,  1265,  to  Dec.,  126S.  After  this  the 
caatles  ceaaed  1a  bo  a  menace  to  royal  power. 
Tho  Edwardian  coatlea  were  chiefly  national 
defences  on  the  coast  or  the  Welsh  nod  Scotch 
Uarcbea.  The  number  of  licences  to  "crenel- 
late  and  tcnellato  "  risea  to  its  height  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.; 
tho  Commons  in  1371  even  petition  that 
leave  to  do  this  may  be  given  freely  for  all 
men's  houses  and  for  the  walls  of  tioroughs. 
But  these  were  castvllated  mansions  mthor 
than  true  castles.  In  them  the  keep  sinks  to 
a  guardhouse,  the  walls  are  less  solid,  the 
windows  are  adapted  to  convenience  rather 
than  defence.  However,  under  the  Stuarts 
auch  fortified  mansions  proved  capable  of 
standing  a  aiege.  But  tho  last  castlea  are  not 
later  than  Tudor  times,  and  even  tho  "  Feel  " 
towers,  for  defence  against  the  Scots,  fall 
into  ruin  after  the  union  of  the  kingdoms. 
The  castles  hod  boon  a  heavy  oost  and 
trouble  to  the  crown.  Bridgnorth  alone  had 
coat  in  repairs  £213  during  Henry  II. 's  reign ; 
the  Constable  of  Bridgnorth  besides  was  paid 
40  marks  salar)';  and  the"  juron  of  I'iSi 
declared  it  required  £'20  a  year  to  keep  it  up 
in  time  of  peace.  The  tenure  of  castle  guard, 
at  the  rate  of  forty  days'  service  for  a  knight's 
fee,  commuted  often  for  a  mark  on  tho  fee, 
was  a  burden  vexatious  both  to  nobles  and 
rentry.  Some  castles,  like  Lancaster  and 
Richmond,  were  associated  with  a  qoasi-royal 
iurisdiction  over  the  district.  In  others  the 
lords  would  be  only  too  ready  to  arro^te 
such  rights.  Many,  no  doubt,  like  Bridg- 
north, served  as  centres  of  tyranny,  even 
when  in  royal  hands.  And  this  tendency 
probably  accounts  for  the  frequent  changes 
made  by  the  crown  in  the  persona  chosen  as 
royal  conslablee,  and  for  the  fact  that  Ed- 
ward I.  finds  it  neccBSory,  even  after  Henry 
II. 's  determined  assertion  of  royal  rights,  to 
make  the  Quo  IFammlB  inquiry  into  the 
jurisdictions  claimed  by  each  of  his  bai«iu. 
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It  is  only-by  closely  tracii^r  the  local  histoty 
□f  mne  one  erent  ca£tk  that  the  Justice  can 
be  realbed  of  Matthew  Faris's  descriptioii  of 
them  ita  "  neets  of  devils  «nd  dens  of  thioTes," 
or  the  bitter  words  of  the  contemporary  Eng-- 
liah  tnonlc  of  Peterhorough  on  the  castles  of 
Stephen's  reign  :— "  Thay  filled  the  lard  full 
of  castles,  and  wheu  they  vera  finished,  filled 
them  with  dei-ila  and  evil  men ;  .  .  .  then 
they  tortured  men  and  women  for  their  gold 
and  silver ;  .  .  .  then  plundered  they  and 
burned  all  the  towns ;  .  .  .  they  spared 
neither  church  nor  churchyard;  .  ■  .  they 
robbed  the  monks  apd  the  clergy;  .  .  . 
the  earth  bare  no  corn ;  the  land  was  all 
ruined  by  such  deeds;  and  it  was  said 
openly  that  Christ  slept  and  His  saints." 
The  castles  of  England,  on ,  many  sides 
illustrate  the  natjoual  history.  Berkeley  has 
ita  story  of  royal  tragedy,  Kenilworth  of 
conatitational  struggle,  Carlisle  of  border 
romance.  The  names  of  Montgomery  and 
Balhol  and  Granville  recall  Ihe  bau'snial 
familioa  who  brought  into  Eegland  the  titles 
of  their  Norman  castles.  And  the  immense 
hOHseholda  which  the  later  apirit  of  chirulry 
gathered  together  into  Alnwick,  or  Lancaster, 
or  Warwick  made  the  castle  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  a  local  centre  of  vast 
social  influence,  even  when  the  days  of  its 
military  and  constitutional  domination  had 
passed  away. 

Tlollat-le-IhicL  Buav  (m  XUitarv  AreTMtc- 
hir.;  J.  H.  Parker.  Comwlic  ArchiUctura: 
a.  T.  Cluk  in  Archaotog.  Journal,  i.  93,,  iiiT. 

hintorieB,    imc£i   u  'Burtiae,  fliitham,  ETtou, 
Shrofhiri,  Ac  [A.  L.  8.] 

C«t6Rit  CuabMiis,  Thb  Tbbaty  or 
(April2,1569),was  concluded  between  Fiance, 
tipain,  and  England  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  The  chief  difficulty  in  bringing 
about  the  peace  had  been  the  question  of 
Calais,  which  the  French  were  determined  to 
keep.  Finally  it  was  arranged  that  the 
French  should  keep  the  town  for  eight  years. 
and  then  restore  it.  The  French  gaie  up 
their  clai IDS  on  Milan  and  Naples;  they  also 
agreed  to  evacuate  and  laze  the  fortreases 
they  had  built  on  the  Scottish  border,  and  to 
give  substantial  bonds  for  the  restitution  of 
Culais.  The  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness  were 
to  conSrm  the  treaty,  and  to  agree  to  re- 
cognise   Elizabeth's    right    to    the   English 

Tb*  trear  la  gitan  In  Bnner.  raitra,  it.  SOS. 
t    of 
£rs,  was  Arx^lcer  of 

House  of  Commons   in  1484, ._ 

have  owed  his  rise  to  Lord  Hastings,  of 
whom  he  was  at  first  a  close  follower,  though 
he  afterwards  deserted  his  cause  vhen 
Hasting*    fell    nnder     the     displeasure    of 
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Bichard.  He  was  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  and  put  to  deAth  by  the  orders  of 
Henry  VII.  'The  three  principal  advisers  of 
Kichard  III.— Catesby,  Sir  Richard  Hatcliff, 
and  Lord  X^ivel,  are  held  up  to  opprobrium 
with  him  in  the  well-known  contemporary 
rhyme  : — 

"  The  Ciit.  tha  Bat,  ud  Loval  ths  Dog. 
Bull;  all  Esglsnd  ondar  the  Hog." 
Cathedral  is  properly  the  chief  church 
of  the  diocese,  in  whii^  the  bishop's  seat  was 
established.  The  ecclesiastical  organisation 
on  the  Continent  genonUly  followed  the  lines 
of  the  political  organisation  of  the  lioman 
Empire.  The  province  usually  became  the 
diocese,  and  tbechurch  of  the  provincial  capital 
became  the  seat  of  the  bishop.  In  England, 
however,  Christianity  was  largel)'  brought 
by  missionarieB,  who  lived  together  under 
monastic  rules.  Hence,  among  others,  many  of 
the  English  cathedrals — t.^.,  Worcester — were 
originally  monastery  churches,  over  which  a 
bitihop  was  set.  In  other  cases  the  bishop 
waa  set  over  a  district,  and  chose  his  own 
cathedral  church.  Hence  the  bishops'  scats 
were  frequently  changed,  till  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  they  were  ordered  to  bo  fixed  in  cities 
and  walled  towns.  Thus,  among  others,  the 
older  cathedrals  of  Sherborne,  Solsey,  and 
Dorchester  gave  place  to  those  of  Salisbury, 
Chichester,  and  Lincoln.  [Bibkopbic] 
English  cathedrals  were  of  two  classea,  accord- 
ingtotheirorigin.  Theolergyattuchedto  them 
were  in  some  cases  monks,  in  others  secular 
canons.  In  the  first  case  the  bishop  reckoned 
as  abbot  of  the  monastery,  in  the  sec<md  case 
he  was  the  head  of  his  chapter:  In  both 
cases,  however,  the  secular  and  official  duties 
of  the  bishop  tended  to  sever  him  from  his 
cathedra],  and  the  chapter  took  possession  of 
it.  The  dean  became  more  powerful  than 
the  absent  bishop,  who  was  gradually  driven 
from  his  own  church,  and  retained  little  save 
a  visitatorial  power  over  his  chapter.  The 
annals  of  most  mediaival  episcopates  ai^  full 
of  the  quarrels  between  tha  bishop  and  the 
monks  or  chapter,  leading  to  constant  appeals 
to  Home  and  a  diminution  of  the  episcopal 
authority.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
after  the  suppression  of  the  monaMeries,  the 
monastic  cathedrals  were  re-modotled.  lliese 
''cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation"  are 
Canterbury,  Carlisle,  Durham.  Ely,  Norwich. 
Rochester,  Winchester,  and  Worcester.  The 
biahoprics  founded  by  Henry  VIII.— Bristol, 
Cheater,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Peterborough, 
and  Westminster — were  provided  with  cathe- 
drals after  the  same  model.  Westminster, 
though  it  lost  its  bishop,  has  retained  its  dean 
and  ita  position  as  a  cathedral  church.  In 
recent  timesnew  bishoprics  have  been  founded, 
and  the  bishop's  seat  established  in  old 
collegiate  and  jiarish  churches,  which  have 
been  turned  into  cathedrals  at  ]Unnchester, 
Ripon,  Liverpool,  tit.  Albans,  and  Newcastle. 
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Valoott.    Cnlludriilfa :    FreeDiaa,    Cslhnlrril 

Bitertaa  Hiilorio,  publiahed  hj  Uia  Sociaty  for 
fromoUnB  ChristJiui  Knowladjo,        [M.  C] 

CAtherine   of  Aragon,   Q^Btn,  first 

wile  of  Henry  VIII.  {i.  M86,  d.  1536),  was 
the  youngest  of  the  four  daughters  of  Ferdi- 
nand, Kin^  of  Amgou,  und  Isabella,  Queca 
of  Caatiie.  The  foroign  policy  of  Henry  VII, 
was  tnsod  on  s  renow.il  und  development 
of  the  traditional  meiliffivaJ  alliance  between 
EDglaod  and  the  bipanish  kinj^oma.  Hence, 
as  early  al  li92  a  treaty  waa  rimdo  between  the 
two  monarchs  te  cement  their  friendship  by 
intermarriage.  In  1488,  Arthur,  the  eldeot 
son  of  Henry  VII.,  was  contmcted  to  Cathe- 
rine by  proxy,  and  in  1601,  when  Arthur  was 
Hftaenyeursold.CuthcrinuwusBGnt  to  England. 
The  marriage  was  then  celebrated  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedrali  but  four  months  afterwards 
Arthur  died.  It  was  agreed  that  Catherine 
should  be  married  to  Hccry,  Arthur's  younger 
brother.  A  papal  dispensation  was  obtained 
to  legalise  such  a  marriage,  and  a  contract  of 
marriage  was  made.  When  Uenry  VIII. 
aicanded  the  throne,  in  1009,  his  first  act  was 
to  many  Cathorine.  He  was  then  eighteen 
years  old,  and  she  was  twenty-four.  Catherine 
was  not  handsome,  but  she  was  lively,  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  well-informed,  and  de- 
voted to  her  husband.  Her  married  life  was 
at  Sist  happy.  But  of  her  three  sons  and 
two  daiightera,  all  died  in  infancy  except 
Uary-  She  ceased  to  boar  children,  and 
showed  the  effects  of  advancing  years  much 


esteem,  when  Anne  Boleyn  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  With  the  growth  of  the  king's 
attnctiment  to  Anne  scruples  about  the 
validity  of  his  marriage  with  Catherino 
arose  in  his  mind.  In  la2T  these  scruples 
went  BO  fur  that  he  consulted  with  Cardinal 
Wolsey  how  to  obtain  a  divorce.  Through- 
out the  complioited  negotiations  for  that 
purpose  Catherino,  alone  and  friendlesa  as  she 
was,  preserved  a  firm  and  dignified  attitude. 
She  was  submiseivo  to  Henry's  will  on  all 
small  points,  but  refused  to  make  any  ad- 
misaiona  which  might  fucilibite  a  divorce. 
She  stood  upon  the  justice  of  her  cause,  and, 
though  Wolsoy  and  the  papa!  nuncio,  Cam- 
peggio,  plied  her  in  every  way,  she  remained 
finn.  On  June  1,  1529,  she  and  the  Hng 
appeared  before  the  legate  at  Windsor. 
Catherine  refused  to  admit  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court,  saj-ing  she  had  appealed 
to  Borne.  The  Pope,  Clement  VII,,  being; 
in  the  power  of  Uie  Emperor  Charles  V,, 
who  was  Catherine's  nephew,  was  driven  to 
receive  the  appeal  and  advoke  the  case  to 
liomc.  Wolscry  had  failed,  and  his  disgrace 
followed.  Still  Henry  patiently  pursued  his 
object  of  obtaining  a  divoi-ce  from  Rome ; 
ai  this  became  more  improbable,  he  attempted 
to  intimidate  the  Poi>e.     In  1631  Catherine 
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was  ordered  to  leave  Windsor ;  she  retired  to 
Ampthill,  and  was  no  longer  treated  as  queen. 
She  still  remained  firm  in  her  position  that  she 
was  the  kind's  wife  by  lawful  marriage,  and 
would  BO  abide  till  the  court  of  Rome  shall 
have  made  thereof  an  end."  But  Henry  VIII. 
made  an  end  his  own  way.  On  March  30, 
1633,  Cranmor  was  made  ArchbUhop  of 
Canterbury.  He  cited  Catherine  to  appear 
before  him  at  Dunsttible.  Catherine  paid  no 
heed  to  his  citation,  and  was  pronounced  con- 
tumacious. On  Hay  23  Cranmer  gave  his 
docisiun  that  the  marriage  was  null  and  void 
from  the  beginning,  as  cuntractcd  in  defiance 
of  the  Divine  prohibition.  From  this  time 
Catherine  wus  styled  in  England  the  Dowager 
Prineeas  of  Wales.  At  Easter,  lo3i,  Pope 
Clement  VII.  pronounced  Henry's  mairiage 
with  Catherine  to  be  lawful,  and  ordered  the 
king  to  take  back  his  legitimate  wife.  Henry 
Vlll.  replied  by  on  Act  of  Parliament  de- 
claring the  marriage  uolawful,  and  making  it 
treason  to  question  the  lawfulness  of  nis 
marriage  with  Anna  Boleyn.  Cutherine 
lived  in  retirement  in  one  of  the  royal 
maooiB.  Henry  Vlil,  did  not  cease  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  from  her  submission  to  his 
will,  but  she  constantly  asserted  the  lawful- 
ness of  her  marringe.  She  died  at  Kimbolton 
in  January,  1536,  and  on  her  deathbed  wrote 
Henry  a  letter  assuring  him  of  her  fot^ve- 
nCBS,  and  commending  to  his  care  their 
daughter  Mary.  By  Henry's  orders  she  was 
buried  with  becoming  pomp  in  the  abbey 
church  of  Peterborough,  which  was  80on 
after  erected  into  a  cathedral. 

Tbs  SlalB  Fapert  ol  Mw!/  vni,'a  re'pi ; 
J.  S.  Brewer,  T*«  Ee  g«  o/  Hi-rt  VIII. ;  ProHde. 
HMoTii  of  Bnatani;  Stiicklaud,  U<:>t  of  %\t 
Q.HU.V£»l>'<>n<l.  [U,  C.] 

OatlMTiite  of  Bragaiuai,  Qt-BSN,  wife 
of  Charles  II.  (A.  1638,  rf.  170.5),  was  the 
daughter  of  John,  King  of  Portugul.  She  was 
married  to  Charles  II.  in  lQn2.  Her  married 
life  seems  not  to  have  been  happy,  owing  to 
her  husband's  infidelities  and  the  harshness 
and  neglect  with  which  he  treated  her.  She 
mixed  very  little  in  politics,  and,  though  a 
sincere  Roman  Catholic,  never  made  any  real 
attempts  to  get  Romanism  re-established  in 
England.  Notwithstanding  this,  she  was  ac- 
cused by  Titus  Oatos  of  plotting  against  the 
king's  life,  but  the  informer's  equivocations 
were  detected  by  Charles,  and  the  charge  was 
dropped.  After  her  husbund'a  death  she 
lived  quietly  in  England  till  16S2,  when  she 
returned  to  her  n.itivo  country,  where  she 
spent  the  rest  of  her  life. 

CsthBiiue  of  France,    Qvbeh,  wife 

of  Henrj'  V.  (i,  UOl,''.  1438),  was  the  daughter 
of  Charles  VI.  In  1*20  she  was  married  to 
Henry  V,,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Troyea.  By  him  she  had  only 
one  Bon,  Henry  VI.  In  H23  she  took  for 
her  second  husband  Owen  Todor.  &  Welsh 
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^cntlemait  attached  to  the  court,  "  the  Bm&II- 
neaa  ot  whoEe  estate  was  recompencsd  by  the 
delicacy  of  his  person,  beiof  every  wav  it 
very  complmt  gentleman."  By  him  she  iiad 
three  bohb,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Edmund 
Tudor,  waa  lie  father  of  Henry  VII. 
[TuDoae.] 

Oatliflriiifl  Howaxd,  Qdibh,  fifth  wife 
of  Henry  VIII.  (*.  ?  WH.  d.  1542),  was  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Edmund  Hawaid,  the  eon 
of  toe  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Educated  under  the 
care  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  she 
early  davclopcd  a  taste  for  levity  and  frivolity. 
Henry  VIII.  waa  captivated  by  her  beauty 
and  vivacity,  and  mairied  her,  July  Hi,  1640. 
But  tlte  levity  which  had  marked  her  before 
her  marriage  continued  afterwards,  and  there 
can  1)6  little  doubt  that  she  waa  guilty  of 
improper  conduct  with  at  least  one  of  her 
former  lovers,  Derham.  In  Nov.,  1541,  she 
was  charged  with  adultery,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower.  On  Dec,  10  two  of  her  paramours, 
Derham  and  Culpepper,  were  boheadud.  In 
1542  a  Bill  of  Attainder  against  her  was 
passed ;  and  on  Feb.  12  following  she  was 
executed.  Immediately  afterwards  a  bill  was 
passed  making  it  high  treason  for  any  woman 
whom  the  king  married  or  sought  in  [Darriage 
to  conceal  any  questionable  circumstancoa  in 
her  post  life. 

BtricUuid,  QuHM  1^  Btifiaid, 

Catherine  Parr,  Queen,  sixth  wife  of 

Henry  VIII.  (4.  1513,  rf.  154B),  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Parr,  was  connected  by  birth 
with  the  Nevilles  and  other  great  ramilies. 
She  was  carefully  educated,  and  married,  at  an 
unusually  early  age.  to  Edward,  Lord  Borough, 
who  left  her  a  widow,  and  in  her  sixteenth 
year  she  was  married,  tor  tho  second  time,  to 
John  Neville,  Lord  Latimer,  with  whom  sho 
lived  happily  tor  several  years.  During  this 
period  she  became  greatly  attached  t«  the 
doctrines  of  the  Ketonners.  Lord  Latimer 
died  in  1542,  and  Catherine  was  besieged 
by  many  suitors.  She  waa  beautiful,  and 
famed  for  her  accomplishments,  and  her 
bnshand's  death  had  left  her  in  possession  of 
one  of  the  finest  properties  in  the  kingdom. 
The  most  favoured  of  her  suitors  was  Sir 
Thomas  Sevmour,  who,  however,  prudently 
withdrew  his  pretensions  when  the  kin^  cast 
his  eyes  upon  tho  lady.  In  July,  1543,  she 
was  married  to  Henry,  and  this,  unlike  tho 
king's  previous  matrimonial  alliances,  excited 
no  dissatisfaction  among  any  class  ot  bis 
subjects.  In  the  very  difficult  position  of 
queen  she  acted  with  great  prudence.  She 
ministered  to  the  growing  bodily  infirmities  of 
the  king,  and  endeared  herself  to  hie  children. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  waa  a  sincere 
and,  as  far  as  prudence  allowed  her,  an  active 
supporter  of  the  Reformers.  In  spite  of  her 
great  caution,  Henry  etmooived  a  miatruet  of 
her  theological  teaming,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  by  Bishop  Gardiner  to  sign  articles  of 


impeachment  against  her,  and  to  order  her 
arreat ;  but  Catherine's  skilful  management 
succeeded  in  averting  the  danger.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  Henr^  was  meditating 
a  fresh  (jiargo  of  trtnson  ngunst  her  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  death.  Almost  immediately 
after  this  event  Catharine  married  her  former 
suitor,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  the 
Lord  High  AdmiiaL  Her  husband,  however, 
neglected  her,  and  had  obviously  fixed  his 
affections  on  the  Princess  Elisabeth.  The 
union  was  unhappy,  and  in  August,  1548,  she 
died  in  childbirth.  Prom  some  wcffds  spoken 
by  Catherine  during  ber  hist  illness,  it  has 
been  suppoaod  that  Seymour  poisoned  her; 
hut  there  is  no  evidence  to  confirm  the  sus- 
picion. Catherine  was  the  author  of  a  volume 
of  PragtTt  and  MtdUaliont,  and  a  tract 
called.  The  LamaUatiom  af  a  Sinner,  which 
in  written  with  a  good  deal  of  vigour,  and  in 
parts  with  some  genuine  eloquence. 

SttTpe,  Mtmorittli;    Strlekknil,    Qmhu    tf 

Cathidie    Assooiatioii,     Trb,    was 

founded  by  Daniel  O'Connell  in  1823.  It 
embraced  all  classes,  and  was  really  repre- 
sentative in  character,  though  not  nominaUy 
so.  It  received  petitions,  appointed  com- 
mittees, ordered  a  census  of  the  Catholic  p^u- 
lation,  and  collected  the  Cathoiie  Stni.  'Diis 
was  a  subscription  raised  all  over  Ireland  by 
means  of  officeiB  called  Wardens,  appointed  t^ 
tho  AMociation.  O'Connell  managed  all  tho 
money  that  came  in,  without  accounting  for 
it  to  any  one.  In  1625  Parliament  attempted 
to  put  down  the  Association  by  means  of  the 
ConvtntioB  Bill,  but  the  Association  dissolved 
itself  before  the  Bill  came  into  force.  This, 
however,  was  merely  in  appearance ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  continued  to  exist,  and  the 
Catholic  Rent  was  still  raised.  In  1S29,  after 
the  victory  won  at  the  Clare  election,  the 


but  Catholics  should  in  future  be  elected 
for  Irish  constituencies.  The  members  also 
began  to  assemble  at  monster  meetings,  to 
which  they  marched  in  military  amiy;  but 
a  proclamation  against  these  meetings  waa 
obeyed  by  the  Association.  When  theEman- 
cipation  Act  was  passed  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  measure  for  suppressing  the  Associatioi). 
But,  its  object  being  fulfilled,  the  Association 
was  dissolved  before  the  Bill  became  law. 
Bheil  and  Wyre  were  the  leaders,  next  to  tho 
"  liberator  "  himself. 

Cntholie  ConmiittoA,  The,  was  an  as- 
sociation of  some  of  the  leading  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  which  waa  established  in  the  reign 
of  William  IK.,  and  was  intended  to  watch 
over  CathoUc  interests.  The  Committee  he- 
came  extremely  active  during  the  agitation  of 


the    hiahopa  and   the  noblemen,  like   Lord 
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9  violent  party ;  the  latter  preised 
lui  uupuint  emancipation,  vhile  the  former 
were  willing  to  wait.  The  riolont  party 
determined  on  a  contention,  and  on  an 
alliance  with  the  United  Irishmen,  under 
Byrne  and  Keogh.  The  coneequence  waa  the 
BitckLaneParlianienHq.v.).  Stean while,  how- 
ever, the  Committee  iteelf,  after  a  hot  debate, 
accepted  thH  Belief  Bill  o{  1703,  and  the  Back 
I^ne  Parliament  diggolved.  But  from  thin 
time  the  moderate  party  lOBt  influence,  and  in 
179S  the  Committee  diaaolved  itseU.  In  1309 
Kod  ISTl  it  wa«  recODBtitDted,  andreassembled 
fora  short  period.    [CAinoiJcEiiiNcirATloii.] 

Ottbliolic  EmanoipktioiL.  In  the 
reign  of  WiUiam  III.  varioua  statutes  had 
be^  passed  against  the  Boman  Catholics 
which  forbade  them  to  hold  property  in  land, 
and  subjected  their  spiritual  instrucbjii  to 
the  penalties  of  felony.  These  acts  had 
ceased  to  be  applied,  but  they  were  a  blot 
Qpon  the  statute  book,  and  served  as  a  temp- 
tation to  intormers.  In  1778  an  Act, 
brought  in  by  Sir  G.  Gsvile,  repealed  these 
penaltieH  with  general  approval.  These 
Acts  did  not  apply  to  Scotland,  but  it 
was  contemplated  to  repeal  similar  emictments 
which  still  disgraced  the  Scotch  statute  book. 
This  stirred  up  fanaticiBm  in  EdiQbiirgh.and 
Glasgow  in  1779 ;  riots  took  place  in  the 
Scotdi  capital,  and  the  housee  of  lioman 
Catholics  were  attacked.  A  Fratestont  Asso- 
ciation was  established  in  Scotland,  and  Lord 
George  Gordon,  who  was  more  than  half  a 
madman,  was  chosen  as  its  president.  The 
association  spread  to  England,  and  a  branch 
waa  eetabliahed  in  Ijondon,  and  in  consequence 
the  disturbances  known  aa  Uie  Gordon  Riots 
(q.v.)  broke  out  In  I7B1  Mr- Mitford'brought 
in  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  "  Protesting  Catholic 
Dissenters" — that  is,  Soman  Catholics  who 
protested  against  the  Pope'a  temporal  author- 
ity, and  his  right  to  excommunicate  kings  and 
absolve  Bubjeela  from  their  allegiance,  and 
the  right  of  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics. 
Mr,  Fox  opposed  the  measure  on  the  around 
that  relief  should  be  given  to  all  liomaD 
Catholics-  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments. The  Bill  was  altered  during  its  pro- 
gresa,  and  at  last  it  paased  in  a  form  which 
eUloirad  Koman  Catholics  who  took  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  secure  to  themselves  free- 
dom of  education,  of  holding  property,  and 
of  practiaing  the  profession  of  the  law.  It 
also  allowed  Catholic  peers  to  approach  the 
king,  Soman  Catholics  were  still  worse  off 
in  Ireland.  Their  pubhc  worship  was  pro- 
scribed; they  were  excluded  from  all  offices 
in  the  learned  professions;  they  were  deprived 
of  the  guardianship  of  their  children  ;  if  they 
had  landed  estates  they  were  forbidden  to  in- 
termarry with  Protestants.  In  1792  some  of 
the  worst  of  these  disabilities  were  removed  by 
the  Irish  Farliament,andial7S3  this  relief  was 


further  extended.  The  restraints  on  worship 
and  education,  even  the  disposition  of  property, 
were  removed  ;  they  were  admitted  to  vote  at 
elections  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
abjuration;  they  could  bold  some  of  the 
higher  civil  and  military  offices,  and  could 
enjoy  the  honours  and  endowments  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.  In  the  same  year  a 
similar  Bill  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  Scotch 
licman  Catholics.  In  1799,  when  the  Union 
with  IreUnd  was  in  contemplation,  Pitt  in- 
tended to  admit  Irish  Boman  CathoHcs  to  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Ringdom.  But 
George  III.  was  strcngl}'  opposed  to  this  step, 
and  would  not  allow  his  minister  to  give  any 
direct  pledge.  When  Pitt  attempted,  afI«T 
the  Union,  to  carry  out  his  tempered  scheme 
of  relief,  the  king  refused  his  consent,  and 
Pitt  resigned  office.  After  this  the  question 
slopt,  but  in  1B03  the  Catholics  obtained  a 
further  slight  measure  of  rehef  on  condition 
of  subscribing  the  oath  of  1791.  In  May, 
ISOG,  Lord  Gronville  moved  for  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House  to  consider  a  petition 
from  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  but 
his  motion  was  negatived  ity  a  majority  of 
129-  A  similar  motion  was  made  by  I'oi  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  112.  ^In  1807  an  attempt  wai 
made  by  the  ministrj'  to  admit  Roman  Catholica 
in  Ireland  to  the  higher  staff  appointments  of 
the  army.  This  attempt  they  wore  obliged  by 
the  king  to  abandon,  and  aa  hi;  Majesty  went 
on  to  require  from  them  a  written  declaration 
that  they  would  propose  to  him  no  further 
concession  to  the  Catholics,  they  were  obliged 
to  resign-  Their  suciessorB,  under  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Mr.  Perceval,  were  opposed 
to  the  Itomaii  Catholic  claims ;  still  numerous 
petitions  were  presented  by  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  and  similar  petitions  were  presented 
in  ISIOinfavour  of  English  Roman  Catholics- 
Many  Proteetants  began  to  petition  for  the 
relief  of  their  Catholic  brelhren,  and  the  feeling 
in  the  universities  became  less  strongly  opposed 
to  change.  After  the  murder  of  Mr.  I'erceval 
the  Marquis  Wellesley  was  charged  with  the 
formation  of  a  ministry,  and  made  tho  settle- 
ment of  the  Catholic  claims  the  basis  of  his 
!rogTanime.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed, 
n  the  same  year  Mr.  Canning  cairied  a 
motion  for  the  consideration  of  the  laws 
affectingCatholics  by  a  majority  of  129.  Inthe 
Lords  a  similar  motion  was  lost  by  a  eingle  vote, 
A  Catholic  Association  (q.v.)  had  been  formed 
in  Ireland  in  1S23,  During  Mr.  Canning's 
tenure  of  office  it  had  been  dissolved,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  be  sure  to  carry  out  his 
well-known  views.  After  his  death,  in  1827, 
it  was  reconstructed-  ?  In  1828  it  secured  the 
return  of  Daniel  O'Connell  for  the  county  of 
Clare.  Mr,  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
were  convinced  that  the  time  tor  settling  the 
question  of  the  Catholic  claims  had  now 
arrived.  Besides  other  difficulties,  they  had 
to  lace  the  strong  opposition  of  the  Icing, 
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Gkorge  IV.,  who  now  expreiBed  ai  much  ob- 
jection to  the  measure  aa  his  faOier  hud 
doae.  At  \aMt  the  king  wm  pmuAded  to  allow 
the  miniatry  to  draw  u^  three  measuies, 
one  to  Buppresa  the  Cnthohc  ABSociatiou,  one 
a  Relief  Bill,  und  the  thinl.  to  revise  the 
franchise  in  Ireland.  After  Borne  delay 
cauBod  by  the  king,  Peel  introduced  the 
measure  of  Catholic  Relief.  It  admitted 
Boman  CatholicB,  on  taking  a  new  oath  inatead 
of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  to  both  Houaea  oC 
Parliament ;  to  all  corporate  ofGces ;  to  all 
judicial  ofBces,  except  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  ;  to  all  civil  and  political  officxs,  except 
those  of  Kegent,  Lord  Chancellor  in  Kneland 
and  Ireland,  and  Lord- Lieutenant  o(  Ireland. 
EoDian  Catholics  weio  still  restrained  in  the 
exercise  of  Church  patroDag:e.  The  motion 
to  go  into  Committee  was  agreed  to  by  a 
maiority  of  188.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
said,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  in  the 
House  of  Lords:  "I,  my  Lords,  am  one  of 
those  who  have  probably  passed  a  longer 
period  of  my  life  engaged  in  war  than  most 
men,  and  principally,  I  may  say,  in  ciril  war, 
and  I  must  tay  this,  that  if  I  could  avoid,  by 
any  saeriflco  whatever,  even  one  month  of 
civil  war  in  the  country  to  which  I  am 
attached,  I  would  ncrifice  my  life  in  order  to 
do  it"  The  Bill  waa  opposed  in  the  Lorda 
by  tho  Archbishop  ot  Canterbury  and  several 
others  of  the  episcopal  bench,  but  it  was 
carried  ocApnl  10, 1829,  bya  Urge  majority. 
The  king  gave  his  consent  with  great  reluc- 
tance. Sir  Bobcrt  Pool  writes  in  his  memoirs 
a  solemn  declaration  that  he  acted  throughout 
in  this  measure  from  a  deep  conviction  that 
they  were  not  only  conducive  to  the  general 
weusru,  but  that  they  had  become  impeia- 

increasing  danger  from  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  institutions  connected 
with  the  Church. 

Peel's  Urmeiri:  Stiuilstaii,  Onria  Canning 
and  hii  Tinut;  Pauli,  Bug.  QttcUMi  nil  isii: 
Adolphag,  Hift.  of  Bng. ;  Kkj,  Cmiil.  EM.  of 
^-41.  [O.  B.] 

-, ,    (1820)  was 

;iTd  plot  formed  by  a 
number  of  desperalo  men,  having  tor  its  chief 
object  the  murder  of  Lord  Costlercagh  and 
the  rest  of  the  ministers.  The  originators 
were  a  man  named  Arthur  Thistlewood,  who 
had  once  been  a  subaltern  officer,  Ings,  a 
butcher,  Tidd  and  Brunt,  shoemakers,  and 
Davidson,  a  man  of  colour;  and  thov  had 
arranged  to  murder  the  ministers  at  a  dinner 
at  Lord  Uarrowby's  on  Oie  night  of  the  23id 
February,  to  set  fire  to  London  in  several 
places,  seize  the  Bank  and  Mansion  House, 
and  proclaim  a  provisional  government.  The 
plot,  however,  had  been  betrayed  lo  the 
police  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  named 
Edwards,  some  weeks  before.  The  conspira- 
tors were  attacked  by  the  police  as  they  were 
arming  themseh'cs  in  a  stable  in  Cato  Street, 


I)  Ovr 

near  the  Edgware  Road.  A  scuffle  onsued,  in 
which  one  policeman  was  stabbed  and  several 
of  the  ohminols  escaped.  Thistlewood 
was  among  these,  but  he  was  captured  next 
morning.  He  and  four  othen  were  executed, 
and  five  more  were  transported  for  life.  A 
good  deal  ot  discussion  took  place  in  ttie 
House  of  Commons  on  the  employment  of 
tho  informer  Edwards  by  the  authonties. 
Annual  RttitItT,  ISSCI. 

CatyanoUuii  (or  Catdvellaki),  Thb, 
were  an  ancient  Uritish.  tribe  occupying  the 

S resent  counties  of  Hartford,   Bedford,  and 
uckinghom. 

Cavoliera.    tn  December,  I641,freqnant 

tumults  took  place  round  the  Houaea  ot 
Parliament,  in  the  course  of  which  more 
than  one  coEision  occurred  between  the  mob 
and  the  officers  and  courtiers  who  made 
Whitehall  their  head-quarters.  The  two 
parties  asaailed  each  other  with  nicknames, 
and  the  epithet,  *'  Cavalier,"  waa  applied  by 
the  people  to  the  Royaliata.  The  original 
moaning  of  the  term,  which  was  to  become  the 
designation  of  a  great  political  parly,  is  diS- 
cult  to  discover.  Professor  Ciardiner  says  that 
it  "  carriid  with  it  a  fliivuur  ot  opprobrium  as 
implying  a  certain  looseness  and  idleness  ot 
military  life."  St.  Foster  thinks  that  it  was 
used  as  a  term  ot  reproach  on  this  occasion  "to 
connect  its  French  origin  with  the  un-English 
character  ot  tho  defenders  ot  the  queen  and 
her  French  papist  adherents,  to  whom  it  waa 
chiefly  applied."  According  to  the  statement 
otWilliiiralilly,  an  eye- witness  ot  these  riots,  it 
referred  at  first  rather  to  tho  personal  appear- 
anceof  the  Rovaliiits  than  to  anything  foreign 
or  sinister  in  their  characters.  "The  courtiers 
having  long  hair  and  locks,  and  always  wcar- 
' irds,  at  last  were  called  by  these  men 


word '  Cai-alier.  It  thus  psactlv  correaponde 
to  the  torm  Roundhead  [RounVbiadT-  Tli 
cnrlipRt  uses  of  (he  word  in  the  Journal  of  S: 
B.  D'Ewes  are  found  under  the  dates  of  Jon. 
10,  andUarch4, 1641.  Tho  king  complained  of 
its  use,  accusing  his  opponents  of  attempting 
"  to  render  all  persima  of  honour,  courage,  and 
reputation  odious  to  the  common  people  under 
the  style  of  Cavaliers,  insomuch  as  the  high- 
ways and  villages  have  not  been  Safe  for 
gentlemen  to  pass  through  without  violence 
or  aSront."  The  name  at  first  used  as  a 
reproach  came  to  be  adopted  by  the  Royalists 
themselves  as  a  title  of  honour.  "  A  complete 
Cavalier,"  wrote  Dr.  Symons,  in  a  sermon 

E reached  before  the  royal  army,  "  is  a  child  of 
onour.  He  is  the  only  reserve  of  English 
gonlility  and  ancient  valour,  and  hath  chosen 
rather  to  bury  himself  in  tho  tomb  of  honuor 
than  to  see  tho  nobility  of  his  nation  vas- 
salatced,  the  dignity  of  his  country  captivated 
or  obscured  by  any  base  domestic  enemy,  or 
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by  any  foreign   fore-conqDared  foe."     The 

name  uius  originsted  continued  to  be  used  to 

describe  the  Church  Bud  King  party  till  the 

inlwductioii  of  the  epithet  "  Tory."    [Toav.] 

Oudiner,  Hiil.  s/Siia.  laa—IS-H;  FonCar,  Pin 

Mtnbtr,:  Wilbartoa'MtmoiTwmdCorrtvmd.tia 

bJ  Princ*  Suptn  and  IIu  CitalUn.    For  &  ILrt  at 

Ca'atlar  Ksaiben  ol  PuIlwDent  HeSuford, 

SCului  oU  lUwfntMont  tf  tki  Omt  Bd^Uiom,' 

vid  for  ft  liflt  of  oflloen,  roiioock.  ^rnv  LifU  q^ 

CaeolHTj  and  IbMutdhiada.  [C.  H,  F.] 

CfkTsnfiuli,  Familv  or.      [Dbvohbhiiu 

PasiuQi.] 

Oavaudiahi'Wn.LiAii.&c.  [Ditdhshirb.] 

Cavendiah,  Willum.    [Nbwcabtlb.] 

C»V«n<U«h,  Thomad  {i.  1564,  lil  1692),  a 

g«iitleinBQ  of  Suffolk,  Gtted  out  in  1586  an 

expedition  for   discovery  and   privateering, 

haviii{[  imbibed   a    love  for  sea   adventure 

during  a  voyage  with  Sir  Uumphrey  Gilbert 

iu  1S85.    A  futile  attack  on  tjierra  Leouo  was 

followed  by  a  descent  on  the  coasts  of  Chili 

and  Pern,  where  he  met  witli  more  Bucceoa, 

capturing  some  of  the  Spanish  treasure-ships, 

notably  the  "  Suita  Anna  "  from  the  ^f«"'li'n 

Ue  rptumed  to  Plymouth  in  September,  1 G88, 

5'  the  Holuctas,  Java,  and  the  Ciipe  of  Good 
ope,  with  the  honour  of  being  the  second 
Englishman  who  bad  ciTcumna\'igated  the 
globe,  and  was  Imighted  hy  the  queen.  Ue 
died  oS  the  coast  ol  Bnsil  whilst  engaged  in 
another  voyage  of  discovery. 

Cawnpraw,  Mamacbb  of  <1867).  On 
Jane  Sth  the  Cawnpore  renments  mutinied, 
plundered  the  treasuiy,  and  set  oS  to  Dellii. 
<hi  the  6th  they  were  brought  back  by  Nana 
Sahib,  and  invested  the  Eesidency.  Not  leas 
than  1.000  persons  had  taken  refuge  there, 
and  they  prolonged  the  defence  from  June  60i 
to  June  24th,  till  the  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions were  all  gone.  Then  Nana  Satiib 
offered  to  transmit  them  safelyto  Allahabad 
on  condition  of  surrender.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  on  the  27th,  the  survivors,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  marched  down  to 
the  boats  which  had  bcenprepared  for  them, 
in  number  abont  460.  They  had  no  soonor 
embarked  than  a  murderous  fire  was  opened 
on  them  from  both  banks.  "Many  perished, 
Others  got  off  in  their  boats  ;  but  their  crows 
had  deserted  them,  and  one  by  one  thoy  were 
again  captured.  A  considerable  number  were 
at  once  shot,  and  otherwise  put  to  death,  but 
123  wererenorved."  After  Havelock's  victory, 
July  ISth,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  be 


e  16tb;  some  by  shot,  some  by 
cuts :  the  bodies  were  cast  into  a  well,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  msny  were  thrown  in 
while  still  alive.     [Tkdiak  Mutini.] 
Eaja,  Stptt  War. 


a  Ken^  and  apprenticed  to  a  rich  London 


mercer  in  1438.  He  left  England  in  1441  to 
transact  business  in  connection  with  his  trade 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  finally  took  up  his 
residence  at  Bruges,  where  he  remained  tor 
tbirty-five  years.  Ho  joined  there  the  gild 
of  llerchant  Adventurers,  who  bad  a  depAt  in 
the  city.  In  1463  Caxton  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  governor  of  the  gild  Soon  after- 
wards he,  together  with  another  English 
envoy,  was  entrusted  by  Edward  IV.  with 
the  task  of  renewing  an  expiring  commercial 
treaty  between  England  and  Burgundy.  In 
1470,  Caiton  used  his  influence  at  Bruges  in 
behalf  of  Edward  IV.,  who  was  taking  refuge 
there  from  the  lAncastrians,  and  in  the  next 
year  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  offered  him  a 
post  at  her  court  By  thoduchess'scommand 
he  completed,  in  1471,  a  translation  into 
Eaglish  of  a  popular  French  collection  of 
romancOB  concerning  the  Trojan  War.  He 
became  acquainted  with  Colard  Hanson,  who 
had  gome  knowledge  of  the  new  art  of  printing 
which  Gutenbei^  had  perfected  some  sixteen 
years  before.  Together  they  printed  Caxton's 
translation— ^Af  Saeuyell  of  tht  Hittarya  of 
IVojw— and  1474  has  been  the  year  assigned 
as  the  date  of  the  production  of  this,  the 
first  English-printed  book.  The  experiment 
proved  eminently  successful  to  another  of 
Caxton's  tramdations — Tht  Game  and  Flayi  of 
the  Chat — issned  from  the  mme  press  in  1476. 
In  1476  Caiton  arrived  in  England  with  new 
type,  and  set  up  a  press  near  the  western 
entrance  to  Westminster  Abbey.  During  the 
following  fiftean  years,  he  printed  many 
works — chivalric  romances,  religious  works, 
and  translations.  His  patrons  included 
Edward  IV.,  Richani  III.,  and  Henry  VII., 
and  the  chief  noblemen  and  many  merchants  of 
the  day.  Caxton  was  buried  in  St  Margaret's 
Churchyard,  outside  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  b«at  hfogmph?  of  Caxton  in  that  bj  Mr. 

WlUiuB  BlulM,  which  hu  pncticslli  (npsr. 

»ded  sU  its  predecauorL  [H.  L.  L.] 


His    : 

sneak  „     . 

Welsh  Cadwallon,  and  in  support  of  this 
I'iew  it  may  be  mentioned  that  his  brother 
was  called  Mul,  i.t,,  "  mule,"  a  mnn  of  mixed 
descent  On  being  banished  from  Wesscx,  he 
retired  to  Sussex,  which  kingdom  he  subdued. 
He  was,  however,  subsequently  expelled, 
returned  to  Wessei,  and,  on  the  death  or 
abdication  of  Centwine,  became  king.  He 
then  conquered  Sussex  inA  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  twice  ravaged  Kent  In  688  he  ab- 
dicated, and  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  baptised  by  the  Pope,  and 
received  the  name  of  Peter.  He  died  on 
Easter  Day,  689. 

Aii^Saan  CThm. ;  Hsni;  ol  HnntlnsdOD. 
C8KwUll,KingofWe>8ex,succeededtotbe 
throne  in  tha  latter  half  of  thosixth  century  on 
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the  death,  of  his  father  Cymric.  Under  hia 
leadership  the  West  Sbxoqb  enlarged  their 
bouadAciea  and  the  Britoua  were  driven  back. 
In  668  he  defeated  Etbelbert  of  Kent  at 
Wimbledon,  and  three  yearn  later  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Britons  at  Bedford, 
whioh  hrought  the  important  towns  of  Aylea. 
bury,  Beneington,  and  Eynsham  under  hia 
dominion.  In  677  he  won  a  victory  at  Dere- 
ham, in  which  three  Britiah  kings  fell,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  success  he  obtained  possea- 
■ion  of  the  three  cities  of  Bsith,  Qloucester, 
and  Ctrencaater.  In  584,  again  attempting 
to  extend  his  conquests  to  the  upper  Severn 
valley,  he  fought  a  doubtful  battle  at  Fad- 
diley  in  Cheshire,  defeated  the  Britons 
at  criihem  in  Shropshire,  but  after  this 
ia  said  to  have  made  an  alliance  with 
thorn  against  Ethelbeit,  by  whom  he  ^as 
defeated  at  Wodnesbeorh  (?  Wanborough, 
about  three  miles  from  Swindon)  and  driven 
out  of  his  kingdom  (F  690).  Two  years  after 
this  he  died.  Ceawlin  is  reckoned  as  the 
second  Bratwalda  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chroni- 
cle ;  and  William  of  Malmesbury  xays  of  him 
that  "he  was  the  Batanishment  of  the  English, 
the  detestation  of  the  Britons,  and  eventually 
the  destruction  of  botli. " 

Aikgto-StxM  Chron. ;  Vm.  of  i 

CSCdl,  Sia  BOREKT. 

Cecil,  Sia  Williak.    [Bvbleiok.] 

Cslta  in  tli*  Britiah  Idea.    The 

Celts  form  one  among  that  large  groap  of 
peoples  which  is  commonly  called  the  Aryan 
group,  and  which  inclndea  nearly  all  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Europe  wiui  several 
considerable  peoples  of  the  East.  The 
name  Cilt  waa  that  by  which  the  people 
were  first  known  to  the  Greeks,  whereaa  tlia 
Romans  always  knew  them  under  the  name 
of  Galli,  or  Uaula  ;  both  these  words  probably 
a  thing,  namely  iii  t 


the  Celts  of  South  Britain  wore  known  ; 
Cymry,  which  ia  atill  the  name  by  which  the 
Welsh  designate  themselves,  and  which 
possibly  reappesra  in  the  Cimbri  spoken  of 
by  the  Boman  historiima.  There  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  the  Celts  at  one  time  formed  the 
moat  powerful  confederacy  of  nations  in 
Europe.  Gradually  the  Celtic  peoples  were 
driven  back  from  their  more  easterly 
possessions  by  the  Bomons  and  the  kindred 
races  in  the  south,  and  in  the  north  by 
the  Teutonic  peoples  :  so  that  at  the  time 
when  the  light  of  history  first  shines  on 
them  with  any  cleamees  we  find  them  in 
possession  only  of  the  three  most  western 
lands  of  Enrope— namely,  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula, Gaul,  and  the  Britiah  Isles, 

It  mast  not  be  supposed  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  lands,  though  they  consisted 
fundamentally  of  the  same  race,  formed  in 


any  sense  a  single  nationality,  or  spoke  an 
id^tical  language.  In  the  &itiah  Islands 
some  dialects  of  Celtic  are  stilt  spoken 
and  others  are  but  recently  extinct.  Theaa 
we  can  classify.  They  are  the  Welsh, 
or  Cymric  (Kymraeg],  the  Cornish,  the 
Manx  (dialect  spoken  in  the  Isle  of  Man), 
the  Irish  (Erse  or  Gaidhelic],  and  the  Hi^- 
land  Scottish,  or  Scottish  OaeUc.  To  these 
we  must  add  the  only  other  living  Celtic 
tongue,  the  Breton  of  Britanny,  otherwise 
called  Armoric.  These  six  dialecta  divide  them- 
selves into  two  classes,  the  6aidh4lie  (Qoidebc) 
and  the  Britwh  or  Cymric.  The  first  in- 
cluded Irish,  Manx,  and  Scottish  Gaelic;  the 
second  comprises  the  Welsh,  Comish,  and 
Armoric.  It  is  quite  poasible  that  this  divi- 
aioa  was  in  force  as  long  ago  as  the  date  of 
the  first  Boman  invasion,  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  British  Islands  then  consisted  of 
two  great  nationalities,  the  Britons  in  the 
lower  part  of  Britain,  and  the  Gaels  in  the 
Highluida  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  of  the  two  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Britons  waa  most  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  the  Gauls. 

Many  of  our  geographical  names  serve  to 
remind  us  of  these  two  main  divisions  of  the 
Celtic  race.  The  word  Gaidhel  (which  ia,  of 
course,  etymological  Ij  allied  to  Gaul)  is  pre- 
served in  the  words  Gael  and  Gaelic,  now 
used  only  for  the  Scottish  Gaela,  thoogh  in 
the  native  Irish  the  same  word  (Gaedhil)  ia 
applied  to  that  nationality  and  language ;  it 
is  preserved  again  in  Galway  in  Ireland,  and 
in  Galloway  in  Scotland,  and  in  many  lesser 
local  names.  The  word  Cymr^',  which  is  still 
the  name  by  which  theWulsb  call  themselves, 
has  been  for  us  Latinised  into  Cambria,  and 
i«maioa  again  in  Cumberland  (Cumbria) 
which  once  included  a  much  larger  area  than 
it  now  includes.  Britain.  Briton,  are  names 
which  have  been  bestowed  from  without — 
namely,  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  —  while 
"Wales,  Comuall,  have  likewise  been  bestowed 
from  without  by  the  Teutonic  invaders  ot 
Britain.  AH  the  Celtic  nationalities  were,  aa 
we  know.an  immigrant  people  into  Eurape,and 
it  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  when  they  made 
their  way  into  these  ialsnds  they  found  them 
empty  of  inhabitants,  or  that  no  tracea  of 
these  earlier  races  continued  to  exist  after 
the  Celts  had  been  long  settled  there.  Some 
among  the  tribue  which  Ciesar  counted 
among  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain  may 
have  belonged  to  thia  earlier  stock,  in  parti- 
cular the  Silurcs,  who  inhabited  the  South  of 
Wales  and  Uonmouthshire,  near  Caerleon 
(Isca  Silunim),and  a  part  at  least  of  the  tribes 
of  Uevonahlrc  and  Cornwall  have  been  desig- 
nated as  representing  these  more  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  who  were, 
it  is  gcnerallr  believed,  allied  to  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Spain,  the  Iberians,  and  to  the 
Basques,  their  modem  representatives.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Gaelic  branch  preceded 
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the  Cyunric  in  the  course  of  invasioii,  and  that 
tiie  latter  aa  they  Eulvanced  diova  the  Qaala 
towanlE  the  aoTth  and  n-eat.  At  the  time  of 
Csnr'B  inTamun  the  Cymric  Celts  may  be  said 
b)  have  (mnpoeed  the  body  of  the  population 
Eooth  of  the  Virtha  of  Forth  and  of  Clyde ;  and 
U  the  immee  Sritannia,  Briton,  were  by  tha 
BomMis  bettowed  only  on  the  eountrj'  and 
the  people  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
the  wonl  Briton  may  be  used  aynonymoDsly 
with  Cymric-Celt,  In  fact,  the  Cymric 
people  came  in  after-timeB  to  designate 
themaelvea  as  Brythons.  When  first  Imown 
t©  the  Bomaoa,  therefore,  the  BritonB  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  one  nation,  with  a  certain 
admixture  of  more  primidre  elements, 
and  with  the  addition  of  one  intrusive 
BStiooality,  the  Beigm,  who  had  made  a 
settlement  in  the  south  of  the  island.  The 
Beige  were  likewise  Celtic  hy  blood, 
but  were  not  closely  allied  to  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Britain.  These  Belgie  seem 
to  have  been  more  civilised  than  the  rest 
of  the  inhahitantv,  and  ta  have  offered  the 
most  formidable  reaislance  to  the  Boman 
anna.  The  exact  districts  over  which  they 
extended  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  centre 
of  their  possessions  probably  lay  somewhere 
near  the  borders  of  Sussei  aod  Hamjishire. 
With  the  exception  then  of  some  pnmitive 
bibea  and  the  intrusive  Belgie,  the  Britons 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Firtha  of  Forth  and 
Clyde  were,  at  the  time  of  CaisaT*  a  invasion, 
eoaentially  one  peoplii  belonging  to  tha  Cvmriu 
branch  of  the  Celtic  family  [Britons].  North 
of  the  firths  the  land  was  inhabited  by  a 
people  who  were  to  the  classic  writers  first 
known  aa  Caledonians,  but  af lerwardfl  by  the 
Romans  known  as  Picte.  This  name,  it  is  well 
known,  means  simply  the  painted  or  stained 
(Pieli),  and  was  bestowed  upon  all  those  who 
had  not  adopted  the  Kouuui  civilisation,  but 
adhered  to  their  national  aystem  of  staining 
themselves  with  woad.  Concerning  the  na- 
tionality  of  the  Picts  there  is  considemble 
diepate.  Tacitus  says  that  they  were  of  Oor- 
man  origin.  This  assertion  was  formerly  very 
generally  accepted,  and  still  is  by  some 
•cliolBra.  It  is  more  prebahle  that  they  were 
of  a  Celtic  stock.  Mr.  Skene,  who  has 
nndertaken  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
question,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
belonged,  not  to  the  Cymric  but  to  the  Claelic 
branch  of  the  Celtic  family  [Peers].  In 
Ireland  again  the  inhabitants  were  probably 
to  be  divided  into  several  nationalities,  'iliere 
was,  in  the  first  place,  ondouhtedly  a  snb- 
■tratom  of  the  same  primitive  stock  of  which 
we  have  noticed  traces  in  England.  Irish 
tradition  tolls  ns  of  four  nationalitiea  who,  at 
different  times,  held  rule  in  the  ialaud, 
namely,  the  Nemidians,  the  Firboigs,  the 
Tuatha  da  Danann,  and  the  Hileeians,  or 
Scot*.  Bhould  we  set  aside  what  seems  purely 
mythical  in  the  tradition,  and  with  that  the 
NenudisDS,  of  whom  nothing  can  be  made,  it 


is  not  onlikely  that  the  three  names  whu^ 
remain  do  really  represent  three  peoples,  out 
of  which  the  Irish  nation  is  composed.  The 
Firbolgs,  who  are  described  as  a  dark  and 
slavish  race,  very  likely  represent  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  Iberian  stock,  while  the 
Tuatha  da  Danann  and  the  Milesiami  were 
two  different  bmnchea  of  the  Gffilic  race, 
having  somewhat  difierent  appearances  and 
national  characteristics.  The  Milesians,  who 
eventually  obtained  the  supremacy,  seem  to 
be  identical  with  the  Scots,  who  gave  its 
name  first  to  Ireland,  and  lalOT  on  to  ticotland 
[Scoto], 

Buch  is  the  general  ethnology  of  ths  Celtic 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  What 
we  know  of  their  social  lite  and  religion  at 
the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  is  gained 
almost  solely  from  the  testimony  of  Roman 
historians,  and  therefore  appliea  chiefly  to  the 
inhabitants  of  South  Brilam,  who  were  the 
only  people  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
invader.  We  have  some  other  sources  of 
informaUon  in  the  Welsh  and  Irish  traditions, 
and  in  all  that  is  most  ancient  of  what  has 
been  preserved  of  their  ancient  laws,  especially 
of  the  Brehon  Laws  of  the  Irish  (^Bzbhok]. 
This  last  souree  of  information  shows  us  that 
the  Celts,  where  untouched  by  Itoman  civilisa- 
tion, adhered  to  a  form  of  social  organisation 
which  was,  at  one  time,  pretty  general  among 
the  Aryan  peoples.  The  distinctive  features 
in  their  state  of  society  were  that  each  tribe, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  each  village,  con- 
stituted a  state  in  itself,  ■  political  unit 
whose  tie  of  union  with  any  other  village  was 
only  of  a  very  loose  character.  At  the  same 
time,  the  tie  which  united  together  the  in- 
habitants of  any  single  village  was  remark- 
ably close,  moat  of  the  land,  for  example, 
being  held,  not  individually,  hut  in  common, 
by  the  whole  body.  This  form  of  society  is 
commonty  distinguished  by  students  as  the 
Vilhige  Community  (it  Sir  H.  S.  Maine, 
Fillagt  Communitia  of  the  Etut  and  Wtil). 
The  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain 
must  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gauls, 
if,  aa  CEeasr  tells  us,  tha  special  home  or 
college  of  the  Gspulish  priests,  the  Druids, 
was  m  this  island  [Dittios].  Of  this  creed 
we  do  not  know  much.  There  are,  however, 
good  reasons  (or  believing  that  it  very  closely 
resembled  the  religion  of  the  Teutonic  neigh- 
bours of  the  Celt^,  of  which  some  traces  have 
come  down  to  us.  As  With  the  German  races, 
and  as  with  the  Romans  themselves,  the 
highest  divinity  was  prahably  a  god  of  the 
sky  and  of  the  thunder.  Beside  him  stood 
a  sun-god  whom  the  Gauls,  when  they  be- 
came Latinised,  identified  completely  with 
Apollo,  and  who  perhaps  corresponded  to 
the  Freyr  or  FrS  of  the  Teutonic  pooplea. 
His  original  Gaulish  name  may  have  been 
Granua.  To  form  with  these  a  trilogy  we  have 
a  god  of  war,  prebably  similar  to  tha  Teutonic 
Zio  or  Tiw,  aiid  called  by  Uie  Roman  writers 
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Han.  The  chief  goddess  of  the  GatUa  i»  oUlad 
by  Cnnt  MinerTn,  but  we  have  proof  that 
they  worshipped  another  molhtr  goddett  who, 
like  the  lioman  Lucina,  presided  over  birthB, 
and  whose  im&ge,  holding  on  her  lap  a  child, 
is  frequently  dug  up  in  France,  and  alwSiys 
taken  by  the  peasantry  tor  an  ima^  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child.  To  this  pantheon  of 
nature-gods  whs  joined  a  lower  form  of  nature- 
worship,  especiaUy  an  adoration  of  tteea  and 
itreams.  As  to  the  Teutons,  the  Oak  was 
to  the  Gaula  an  especially  mcr^  tree.  The 
Celtic  worship  of  Htreams  was  more  peculiar, 
and  the  traces  of  it  still  siirviva  in  tho  Special 
reverence  paid  to  wells  in  Britanny,  in  the 
more  Celtic  parts  of   Qrest  Britain,  and  in 

For  Caltio  atfanolorr  ind  rslurlw ;  Zm», 
Gruniulica  Critua:  QlUok.  CMiiiki  Kigin- 
namnt;  H.  W.  Ebel,  CiUi<i  Stt^ii  |tiinilU«d 
\ri  BuIllTBii)  i  T.  O'DoQoiu,  Iriili  Srammur  ; 
AmMia  TlueR;,  Hiilsiri  di  Onuloii;  So^M 
de  Balloqust,  EtknnoMii  l3fl«li>iH;  Oililoi, 
Svinitu  d*  Is  AdigioE  its  Ooulni  ud  La  Stligion 
diiiilnH  (t  [(  <3h>  iU  CMm,-  iJsd,  RtvMm  CcUi<int, 
oipaciiUT  loL  iT.,  article  by  Fustel  da  Con- 
lasna  i  CBaar,  Dt  SiU.  QuU. ,-  l^eitiu,  Jmi.  and 

For  Celts  In  Onwt  Btitajn  snd  IreUnd  ;  J. 
BhJB.CiUicBritiHi  ;W.F. Skene,  C»HiaS™(iand; 
C.  E[Wm,  Orifiiu  a/  Kxplilli  Sistory;  J,  H, 
Biirton,Bi«(<iriio/'S'o«oiia,  loL  L|  E.  O'Cnrry, 
Kaniwi'i  and  Cuttonu  ^  tha  Jficirnl  IrUh : 
C.    O'Conor,    Biriim     Sit>nii«rimi     SAriptorB 

r»(*™;    J.     O'DoBQrtn.     Jll»d>     Vf    «•     J'OMT 

JfMtin;  ChnmiK*  SsoleriMi. 

[C.  F.  K.] 


appointed  t 

■-■  ■'    '■-inre _.  _. , 

s  accordingly  take 
and  has  been  repeated  every  tenth  year  since. 
At  each  recurrence  of  the  census  it  has 
been  rendered  more  complete,  and  at  the 
present  time  elicila  a  i-ast  amount  of  vain. 
able  and  accurate  information.  It  is  taken 
simultaneously  throughout  the  kingdom  by 
special  oBScers.      Thu   official  figures  of  the 

Iowa   (the   whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 

United  Kingdom  being  inclnded]  :— 

1»I    .    .    .    .  ItasnfiOO  I  IBSI    .    .    .    .  B7,BS9,1« 


He  first  Imperial  Ceasof  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  colonies  and  dependendea, 
was  taken  in  1871,  when  the  population  was 
found  to  be  234,762,693. 

Csntnl  India-     The  official  name  for 

the  group  of  feudatory  native  states  in  the 
centre  of  India,  comprisini^  the  dominions  of 
Bolkar  and  Scindiah,  and  the  stat«e  of  Bhopol 
and  Dhar.     [Holkab,  &c.] 

Cautral  ProvmoM,  a  chief  commis- 
iionership  of  British  India,  formed  out  of  the 
old  Nagpore    prorinea  and  tferbudda  terri- 


tories, in  ISei,  lie  to  the  sonth  of  Rewah 
and  Bundalcund.  It  is  divided  into  nine- 
teen distrlctH  and  foor  diviaioDa,  and  has 
an  area  of  81,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  aboat  8,200,000  (in  1872),  of  whom 
nearly  six  millions  are  Hindoos. ,  [NAoroRB.] 

Cenwaalli,  King  of  the  West  Saxons  (643 
—672),  was  the  sou  and  aucceswr  of  Cyne- 
giU.  He  tried  to  efCect  in  Wostiia  a  relapse 
into  Paganism,  but  bis  expulsion  by  Pcnila, 
whose  sister  he  had  repudiated,  led  to  his 
seeking  refuge  in  East  Anglia,  where  he  was 
converted  to  Christianity.  AAer  having  i«- 
covared  his  kingdom,  he  defeated  WulQia}, 
the  son  of  Fenda,  at  Ashdown,  and  took  him 
prisoner  (SSI).  He  also  won  two  great 
victories  ovtr  the  Britons  at  Bradford  and 
Pen,  and  extended  his  dominions  on  every 

Cmwnlf,  King  of  the  Mercians  (796 — 
aiS),  was  descended  from  Cenwealh,  the 
brother  of  Peoda.  His  reign  was  ft  very  pros- 
perous one,  and  ho  retained  for  Mcrcia  that 
supremacy  which  had  been  won  by  OB^  Be 
completed  the  conquest  of  Kent,  vbich  ha 
granted  out  to  his  brother  Cuthred  ;  while  to 
conciliate  the  Church,  he  suppressed  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Lichtield,  which  iiSa.  had  founded. 
He  was  victorioos  over  tho  Welsh,  and  bis 
army  is  said  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as 
Soowdon. 

Coolnoth,     Archbishop    of    Otnterbury 

jS33  —  S70),  made  his  episcopate  important 
m  many  ways.  In  838  be  assisted  at 
the  Council  of  Kingston,  when  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  alliaoce  was  agreed  upon 
between  the  Kentish  clergy  and  the  two 
king*,  E|;bert  and  his  son  Bthelwnlf.  This 
treaty  laid  the  foaodation  of  those  amicable 
relations  which  we  Snd  existing  ever  after 
between  the  descendants  of  Ceraic  and  the 
successors  of  Augustine.  Twice  during 
Ceolnotb'e  life,  Centcrbnry  was  sacked  by  the 
Danes,  but  the  church  and  the  monastery 
of  St.  Augustine  were  spared,  probably  by 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom  on  the  part 
of  the  srchbiahop,  who  also  contributed 
tonanls  raising  a  Beet  against  the  Danes. 

Wlllism  of  IfklmahiuT ;  Hook,  JreUiiho]!*. 
Coolwnlf,  King  of  the  Northnmbrians 
(fL  737),  succeeded  Ms  brother  Cenred.  In713 
he  was  seized  by  his  enemies,  and  oonflned  in 
a  cloister,  but  was  afterwards  released  by  hit 
friends  and  reseated  on  the  throne.  He 
was  a  patron,  of  learning,  and  to  him  Beds 
dedicated  his  Efdaitutieal  Hutory.  Atlet 
reigning  ei^ht  years  he  abdicsited,  and  spent 
the  remaining  yean  of  his  life  us  a  monk  at 
Lindisfame. 
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(3)  ponaant,  rtuticuB;  (3)  tbe  ordinary  doo- 
noble  freeman.  In  this,  its  oidinary  coiuti- 
tutioDAl  neose,  we  flud  (it)  cnorl  opposed  to 
sorl,  as  nmple  to  gentle  ;  (fij  the  ctorliie  man 
opposed  to  getilhtiindmati  and  thegen,  and  in 
tbe  Northnmbrian  oecleaiartical  Inw  to 
laadJgend  cyningei-tlitgeit ;  [e)  ceort  used  aa 
equivilent  to  ttcyltyndtinan  in  the  Weat- 
SuoD  and  Mercian  lawa,  ajid  in  opposition  to 
the  lixki/Kdeman  and  tvjeipiyndeman,  Origin- 
allj-,  the  simple  freeman  was  the  comar-atone 
of  the  old  Q«rman  atat«.  Eren  the  good 
blnod  of  the  eorl  only  brought  with  it  social 
pstimation  and  eoiy  acceu  to  political  power, 
nther  than  a  different  poaition  in  the  eye  of 
the  Idw.  But  in  historical  times  the  ceorl  had 
fallen  from  his  old  statua.  He  stood  midway 
between  the  "  ingienuue  "  of  Tacitus  and  the 
mediseval  villein.  With  the  development  of 
the  constitution  he  gradually  sinks  towards 
the  latter  condition.     Legally  the  oeorl  still 


iH  old  right  of  bharing* 
laud  of  the  state.  Tbongh  still  a  member  of 
the  local  courts  and  of  the  boat,  thongh  still 
fully  "law-worthy,"  and  though  hia  werpld 
WIS  still  paid  to  the  kindred,  the  landless 
ceorl  was  compelled,  by  a  law  of  Atheletan, 
to  choose  a  lord  to  answer  for  his  (rood  be- 
hariDur.  The  right  of  selecting  hia  own 
master  alone  distinguished  him  from  the 
predial  serf.  In  a  later  stage,  even  tbe  small 
land-oiming  ceorl  was  practically  obliged  to 
commend  hioiaelf  for  vifety's  sake  to  some 
gnat  proprietor;  and  the  "liber  homo  qui 
m  potest  cum  terra  quo  voluerit "  of  Domiis- 
day  represonta  this  large  class  of  voluntary 
dependents.  JIany  grades  of  ceorla  thus 
■pring  up  according  to  their  relationii  to  their 
"hlsfonl."  But  while  the  lePS  proapcroua 
csorl*  thus  lost  their  freedom,  the  disappear- 
aoce  of  tbe  blood  nobility  of  the  eorl  helped 
tile  more  thriving  of  their  class  to  attain  uiat 
higher  status  which  no  longer  dopcndod  on 
loith  alone.  Tbe  ceorl  with  five  bides  of  land 
{600  acres),  with  bouse  and  ohurrh,  a  special 
relation  to  the  crown,  and  a  special  jiinsdic- 
lion  over  bia  property,  became  '■  of  thogn 
right  worthy,"  Yet,  on  tbe  whole,  tbe  growth 
iif  thegnhood  deprestied  tbe  "ceorlisc  man." 
Its  lint  priociple  waa  dependence  ;  and,  as  on 
the  Contment,  the  old  freedom  withered  awa^ 
Wore  fendalism.  The  very  name  ceorl  is 
not  found  in  Domesday,  and  its  equivalents, 
Imdariua,  cotarius,  cotsetus,  socman  nus, 
Tillanus,  indicate  that  the  proceM  which 
tli^giaded  him  to  the  "  unfree  villein "  had 
almost  become  complete.  The  lawyers  of  <he 
twelfth  century  completed  the  process.  The 
1)sd  nManing  attached  to  tbe  word  "  churl  " 
ism  indication  of  the  disrepute  into  which 
this  onoa  hoDonrable  title  had  fallen- 


Schmidt,  OmtK  rlir  ^ual-SackHH .-  Atiliqiurr. 
QlMMr..  .obterb.!  Stubbs,  C<m.l.  Bii(..  7.  M, 
m,  lU,  182.  17A,  a  4^8;  Eambla,  Tht  8amt 
n  BHioiid ,'  Qndat,  Bo^iicU  Vrrfa'iatm 
amekuku,  [T.  y.  T.] 

Csrdic,  King  of  the  West  Sanona  (rf. 
634  f).  is  said  to  have  been  ninth  in  descent 
from  Woden,  and,  in  company  with  bis  son 
Cymric,  to  have  come  fo  Britain  in  496,  "at 
the  place  which  is  called  Cordices-ora"  (pro- 
bably in  Hampshire).  His  early  wars  were 
not  attended  with  great  success ;  but  in 
50R|  having  made  an  alliance  with  A<w:  and 
Aolle  (Ella),  he  totally  defeated  tho  Britona. 
In  61*,  reinforcements  having  arrived,  he 
continued  his  oonqueeta,  and  in  S19  "  Cerdic 
and  Cymric  obtained  the  kingdom  of  the 
Weat  Baxooa.''  In  B30  they  conquered  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  made  a  terrible  slaughter 
of  the  Britons  at  Whitgarcshurb  (probahlT 
Curisbrooho).  Fonr  yeare  later  Cerdic  died. 
From  Cerdic  all  our  kings,  with  the  exception 
of  Cannte,  Hardicannte,  the  two  Harolds,  and 
William  tbe  Conqueror,  are  descended. 
Anfla-Saum  (lAroiiii:!*. 

CerOIlM,  Tub,  were  an  ancient  Celtic 
tribe  occupying  the  weat  coast  of  luvameaa 
and  part  of  Argylo. 

Cttwktioii.  Thi,  was  the  name  given, 
during  the  Ulster  Rebellion  of  1641,  and  tbe 
following  years,  to  a  truce  for  one  year,  ajireed 
on  Sept.  16th,  1643,  between  tho  Marquis  of 
Ormonde  and  the  confederate  Iriah  at 
Dcogbeda.  The  Engbab  Parliament  im- 
peafSiad  Ormonde  on  ac<Munt  of  it,  and  tbe 
Scots  refused  to  recognise  it.  The  native 
Iriah  part}-,  headed  by  tbe  Ijpgate,  were  also 
opposed  to  it ;  it  had  a  vnry  bad  affect  on  the 
Itoyalists  in  England ;  and,  after  all,  tbe  king's 
object  of  getting  help  from  Iraland  in  troops 
and  money  was  only  very  partially  gained. 

Csflon,  an  island  in  tlie  Indian  Ocean, 
lying  south-east  of  India,  and  separated  from 
it  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  has  been  known 
since  very  early  timea.  It  was  visited  by  the 
Macedoniaas,  and  was  much  freouenttid  by 
mordianta  in  the  sixth  century.  It  was  first 
i-isitod  by  the  Poiiuguese  in  1S05,  and  a  few 
yeara  latur  a  fort  was  built  by  them  at 
Colombo.  In  1666  the  Portugiiese  were 
expelled  from  the  island  by  the  Dutch,  who 
were  in  thuir  turn  driven  out  by  the  British 
in  1796,  Ceylon,  or  at  least  aa  much  of  it  as 
bad  belonged  to  the  Dutch,  being  annexed  to 
the  Preaidency  of   MadraB;  but,  in  1801,  it 

separate  colony.     In  1B03,  oi 

be  King  of  Kand 

IS,  Kandy  was  atb 
foree,  under  General  Macdowol;  but  the 
expedition  ended  moat  disaatroualy  in  a 
massacre  of  tbe  British  troops.  In  1816 
Kandy  waa  occupied  by  the  British,  and  the 
king  deposed;  a  few  years  later  tbe  natives 
rebelled,  and  tried  inefiectually  fo  drive  the 
English  out  of  the  int^or  of  the  country. 
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In  1831  a  canunissioii  was  sent  out  from 
England  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
island,  with  the  result  that  a  charter  pro- 
viding for  the  administration  of  jnatica 
by  supreme  district  and  circuit  courts  was 
issued;  trial  by  jury  was  adopted;  every 
ntuatiaa  was  tWown  open  to  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Binghalese :  and  three  natives 
of  Ceylon  were  appointed  members  of  the 
legislatiTe  council,  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  with  the  other  nnofficial  European 
memb^  Motwitbstandins  the  attempts 
at  reform,  insurrections  took  place  in  1S36 
and  IS48,  both  of  whicb  were  oivanised 
b^'  the  Buddlxist  prieste,  who  dreafC-d  the 
diminution  of  their  inSuence  under  British 
rule  ;  but  t^e  rebellions  were  crushed  befoni 
they  hod  spread  to  any  very  alarming  ex- 
tent. The  government  of  Ceylon  was  vested 
in  afovemor,  assisted  by  an  elecutive  coun- 
dl  of  Ave  members,  viz.,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, the  Commander-in-chief,  the  Queen's 
Advocate,  the  Troaaurer,  and  the  Auditor- 
OeneraL  There  is  also  a  legislative  Council 
of  fifteen,  including  the  mcmbere  of  the 
executive  council,  four  other  official  and  six 
non-oOicial  members  nominated  by  the  gover- 
nor. This  form  of  government  has  existed 
since  1833.  The  Roman-Dutch  law,  as  it 
prevailed  in  the  colonv  in  1796,  is  that  which 
IB  still  Buffered  to  apply,  except  where  it  has 
been  modified  by  direct  local  enactments, 
which  have  introduced  trial  by  Jury,  the 
English  rules  of  evidence  in  criminal  cases, 
anil  the  Englieli  mercantile  law  in  some 
important  matters. 

Martin,  BritJih  CsIoniB;  Creacr,  Britmntc 
Xiipiri,-  Teniwot,  C(||l(m;  Tnnoar.  But.  of 
C'fflo*-  [F.  S.  P.] 

Chalgrora  Fi«ld,  Thb  Battle  op  (June 
18,  1643),  was  fought  between  the  lioyalist 
cavalry,  under  Prince  Rupert,  who  had 
pushed  forward  from  Oxfonl  on  a  raid,  and 
a  body  of  Parliamentary  troops,  under 
Hampden.  The  encounter,  which  was  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  skirmish  than  a  battle, 
is  memorable  as  the  one  in  which  John 
Hampden  received  his  death-wound.  Chal- 
grove  is  a  small  village  about  twenty-two 
miles  east  of  Oxford,  between  t^  Thames 
and  the  Chillem  Hills. 

Chaloner,  Sia  Thomas  (i.  1616,  d.  1565), 
a  statesman,  a  soldior,  and  a  man  of  letters, 
whilst  quite  a  boy  entered  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  tbe  expedition  to  Algiers,  1541.  barelj' 
escaping  'Kith  his  life,  tjoon  aftcrwariiB  be 
returned  to  England,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Pintio  Clough,  1647,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  was  Clerk 
of  the  Council  to  Honry  VIII.,  and  a  faithful 
servant  to  Edward  VI.,  though  his  religion 
deboTTod  him  from  the  favour  of  Mary. 
Under  Elizabeth  he  acquired  considerable 
renown  as  an  able  diplomatist,  and  was  sent 
aa  ambassador  to  Germany  and  Spain,  re- 


maining at  Uadi^d  tor  two  or  three  years 
before  his  death.  Sir  Thomas  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise,  J)t  Sipublxta  Afglorum  /lufaih 
randa  (Lond.,  I67E>],  and  some  other  tracts. 

Chalona,  Thb  Battle  of  (1171),  began 
with  a  tournament,  to  wbioh  Edward  1. 
was  invited  by  the  Count  of  Chalons^ur- 
Mame.  Foul  play  endangered  the  king's 
life,  and  resulted  in  a  fight  between  tiie 
English  snd  French,  in  which  a  considerable 
number  of  the  latter  were  slain. 

Cllalu-Cliatrol,  a  caatie  in  Poitou, 
belonging  to  tbe  Viscount  of  Limoges,  was 
besieged  by  Richard  I.  in  I19!>.  It  was  be- 
fore the  walls  of  this  fortress  that  the  king 
received  his  death-wound.     [Richabo  I.j 

fSiKmbsrlaiii,  Thb  Xiokd  Gbeat,  is 
one  of  the  great  olEccrs  of  state,  the  sixth  in 
order  of  precedence.  This  office  terly  became 
one  of  comparatively  small  importanoe,  and 
has  for  many  centuries  been  a  purely  titular 
dignity.  It  was  granted  to  the  De  Verea, 
Earls  of  Oxford,  ^  Henry  1.  in  1101,  and 
was  for  many  centuries  hereditary  in  that 
family.  On  the  death  of  John  de  Vere, 
sixteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  bis  daughter  Mary 
married  Lord  "Willoughby  de  Eresby  ;  and  in 
Ifl25  the  House  of  Lords  declared  that  the 
office  passed  to  this  nobleman.  On  the  death 
of  the  last  male  descendant  of  this  peer,  it 
was  decided,  after  much  litigation,  in  July, 
177S,  that  the  honour  passed  to  his  female 
descendants,  the  I^dy  Willoughby  de  Eresby 
and  the  I^y  Charlotte  Bertie. 

OluuabMrlun,  The  Lobs,  of  thb 
HovsEHOLn,  or  King's  Chamberlain,  is  still 
an  officer  of  some  importance.  Notioes  of 
him  are  found  sarly  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  1341  he  was  ordered  to  take 
an  oath  to  maintain  the  laws  and  the 
Great  Charter,  and  in  1  Richard  II.  it  was 
enacted  that  he  should  be  chosen  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  derived  consideraUo  political 
importance  from  the  fact  that  it  was  his  duty 
lo  endorae  petitions  handed  to  the  king ;  and 
frequent  complaints  in  Parliament  show  that 
this  prerogative  was  generally  exereised,  and 
oorasionally  abused.  In  1406  it  was  declared 
in  Parliament  that  the  King's  Cbamberiain 
should  always  be  a  member  of  the  Council. 
Under  the  hder  Plantagonets  and  Tudurs  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  became  the  chief  tunctionaty 
of  the  royal  household ;  and  his  duties  are  etifl 
not  altogether  nominal.    By  31  Henrv  VIII.  I 

he  takes  precedence  after  Uie  Lord  Steward. 
By  modem  usage,  be  is  always  a  peer  of  high  I 

rank,  and  he  gops  out  with  the  ministry.    Ho  . 

has  also  a  peculiar  authority  over  dramatic  I 

entertainments,  which  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  players  attached  to  the  Koyal  House-  I 

hold  were  under  his  juiisdiction.  But  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  function  as  Licenser  of  I 

all  plays  dates  only  from   10   George   II.,  i 

cap.  28,  1736,  when  Walpole  brought  in  an  | 

Act  of  Parliament  requiring  that  idl  drantH  i 
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and  pLiTa  ihould  receive  the  licence  of  the 
Loid  ChumborlBJn  beforo  iMing  acted,  power 
being  given  to  tbig  officer  to  probibit  the 
rnireeentation  of  any  piece  which  aaemed  to 
offend  against  morality,  decency,  of  public 
order.  The  duty  ol  examining  and  licensing 
plays,  however,  is  not  actually  exorcised  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  himself,  but  by  one  of 
the  officen  of  hia  departmeat,  caUed  the 
Licenser  or  Hi&miner  of  PlavB.4 

Chamborl&ill,  Tki  Stoht  Hon.  Joseph, 
was  Tetomed  aa  M.P.  for  Birmingham  in 
187S,  having  two  years  previouHly  unsuccess- 
fully opposed  Mr.  Hoeback  at  Sheffield.  On 
the  formation  of  the  second  Oladatono  admin- 
istration he  was  nominated  President  of  the 
Bowd  of  Trade  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

duuapion  of  England,  The,  ia  an 
officer  whose  boaineas  it  is  to  appear  at 
the  coronation  of  a  sovermgn,  challonge  all 
tvmers  to  deny  the  title  of  the  Idng  or 
qaeen,  and,  if  neceeaary,  to  S^t  them. 
lie  office  ie  a  very  ancient  one,  and  is 
popolarly  supposed  to  have  been  instituted 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  According  to 
Dagdale  {Baronage  af  Engkaut)  the  Conqueror 
conferred  the  office  on  Robert  de  Manniou. 
with  the  castle  of  l^mwortb  and  manor  of 
Scrivelaby,  in  Lincolnshire.  At  the  corona- 
tion of  Ricbaid  II.  the  office  was  claimed  by 
Sir  John  Dymolce,  of  Scrivelaby,  and  Baldwin 
de  Trevillo,  o(  Tamworth.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  the  office  went  with  the  manor, 
and  belonged  to  Sir  John  Dymoko,  in  whose 
family  it  remained  down  to  the  Coronation  of 


Cluuiosllor,  RiCHABO  {d.  lfiS4),  was  tha 
fonnder  of  the  Englisb-Kussian  Company. 
Whilst  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  to  find  the 
north-west  paasago  to  China,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Cabot,  in  1353,  ho  doubled  the  North 
Cape  (a  feat  never  before  accomplished  by  the 
English),  and  readied  Archangel.  Thence 
he  made  an  inland  Jonmey  to  Moscow,  and 
Mtablished  the  first  trading  relations  between 
England  and  Russia.  Un  his  return  to 
England  he  establiahed  a  company  to  trade 
with  Muscovy,  which  was  incorporated  by 
Queen  Mary.     Ho  set  out  for  Kuwia  a  second 

hj  the  Russian  envoys,  he  was  wredied  on 
the  coast  of  Norway,  and  perished. 

ChmiiCAllor. 


[Chabokt.] 
Cbxaavty.  The  Court  of  Chancery  and 
its  equitable  jurisdiction  have  occupied  in 
England  a  unique  position,  and  exoreised  a 
paramount  inBuence  on  the  development  of 
the  English  legal  system,  especially  on  the 
laws  relating  to  land.  But  the  Chancery  and 
tha  officii  of  Chancellor  existed  for  more 
than  three  centuries  before  it  became  a  court 
of  jurisdiction  at  all.  The  office  was  at 
flnt  pureljr  ministeriaL    The  eanetUarim  of 


Borne,  the  officer  who  sat  behind  the  screen 
(cancelli)  was  merely  a  secretary;  and  tiie 
Chancellor  of  the  Norman  kings,  under  whom 
this  official  first  comes  into  notice,  was  simply 
the  chief  of  the  royal  olerka  who  supenn. 
tended  them  in  drawing  up  writs,  and  kept 
the  seal.  As  a  clerk  he  was  an  ecclesiastic  : 
and  as  an  ecclesiastic  nearest  to  the  royal 
person,  he  was  the  king's  chapUin,  and 
"  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience."  Becket, 
when  Chancellor,   is  described    as   ueundut 


the  nria  rtgit.  This  came  to  him  omy  hy 
way  of  delegation  from  the  Council,  when 
to  the  king  in  Council,  as  the  foun- 
tain of  justice,  there  came  appeals  from  the 
lower  ro}-al  courts,  and  petitions  in  cases 
where  these  courts  would  not  or  could  not 
do  justice.  BythoordinBnce,22EdwardIII., 
all  petitions  that  were  "of  grace  "  were  to 
be  referred  to  the  Chancellor.  Henceforth  pe- 
titions are  addresaed  to  the  Chancellor  directly. 
Of  these  early  petitions  most  seek  redress 
under  cireumstancee  where  ordinary  justice 
might  miscarry ;  as  against  a  partial  sheriff, 
an  encroaching  lord,  or  the  keeper?  of  a.  gaol. 
So  tar  the  Chancellor  was  cierciaing  only  tha 
natural  authority  of  a  king's  representative^ 
since  these  were  cases  of  trespass  (ci  cf  armit), 
in  which  cases  the  curia  rtgi$  always  in- 
terfered ;  and  till  modem  times  a  biU  in. 
Chancery  preserved  the  formal  atatement  of  a 
conspiracy  to  commit  ■  trespass,  oa  the  ground 
on  which  the  court  was  asked  to  interfere. 
The  theory  of  trespass  was  soon  enlarged, 
and  the  desire  to  avoid  the  procedures  by 
compurgation  or  by  ordeal  ot  battle  would 
cause  many  petitions  for  a  hearing  in  the 
Chancery.  The  court  was  chargi'd,  too,  with 
the  preservation  of  royal  rights,  and  the 
decision  of  technical  poiots  touching  writs, 
patents,  and  grants  issued  by  its  clerics. 
Under  Richard  II.  it  waa  to  supervise  the 
justices  ot  the  peace;  under  Henry  VI.  to 
try  Admiralty  cases,  and  so  on.  But  all  this 
would  not  have  created  in  the  Cliancery  its 
distinctive  jurisdiction,  nor  have  thrown  it  into 

law  courts.  Many  great  lawyere  have  treated 
this  as  a  necessity  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
law,  and  one  paralleled  in  the  actual  ^stem 
of  Roman  law.  But  the  anomaly  peeufiar  to 
England  is  that  the  equity,  which  is  more  or 
less  truly  said  to  soften  and  correct  while  it 
follows  the  law.  is  administered  by  a  separate 
tribunal ;  ao  that  the  law  itself  has  been 
thrown  into  an  attitude  of  jealousy  towards 
tha  equity,  which  was  to  supplement  and  ex- 
pand it,  and  "  a  man  might  lose  his  suit  on 
one  side  of  Westminster  Hall  and  win  it  on 
the  other."  This  anomaly  may  be  hiatorically 
traced  to  the  common  lawyera'  own  resistance 
to  progress.  They  took  up  too  early  the  view 
that  their  system  was  complete :  for  every 
wrong  there  existed  a  remedy,  and  the  remedy 
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mast  be  by  a  form  of  writ.  Cases,  therefore, 
that  could  aot  be  brought  under  Uie  eiUting 
lonns  of  writ,  woald  tail  to  obtain     ' 


1  tho  c 


The  a 


!   13 


cap.  21,  therefon)  ordered  that  Uie  Chanc^iy 
should  draw  np  new  forms  of  writ  "  for  like 
cases  falling  under  like  law  and  requiring  like 
remedy."  But  the  judges  were  now  dis- 
inclined to  allow  their  system  to  expand.  la 
their  jealousy  of  the  Chancery  clerks,  they 
construed  the  statute  as  narrowly  as  possible, 
were  loth  to  allow  that  any  new  case  was  a 
"  like  cose,"  and  declined  to  adiJit  new  forms 
of  defence  at  all.  It  followed  that  new 
grounds  of  action  and  defence  were  left  to 
the  Chancery  Court,  which,  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, began  rapidly  to  extend  its  action.  The 
earliest  recorded  equity  suit  before  the 
Chancellor  is  a  married  woman's  petition  on 
an  ante-nuptial  agreement  for  a  settlement, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  hostility  shown  by  the  Commons  in 
Parliament  to  this  jurisdiction  was  duo 
to  tho  vagueness  in  the  summons  of  tho 
Bubpipna  *'  to  answer  on  certain  matters," 
to  the  searching  mode  ot  inquiry  pursued, 
perhaps  also  to  tiie  generous  hearing  os- 
tentntiuusly  offered  to  the  poor.  But  thoir 
hostility  embodied  also  the  jealousy  against 
investigation  into  land  titles,  and  inter- 
ference with  the  sacred  franc-tenomenCs, 
and  the  jealousy  of  a  jurisdiction  so  closely 
connected,  by  its  principles  and  its  ad- 
ministrutoiB,  with  tho  Church.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  except  from  1371  to  13S6,  all 
the  ChuncellorB  down  to  Sir  Thomas  More 
were  ecclesiastics.  The  device  itself  of  "a 
nso,"  or  grant,  of  lands  to  A  to  hold  lo 
the  use  of  others,  had  originated  with  the 
Church,  which  bad  then  protected  the  use 
by  spiritual  sanction.  On  the  other  baud, 
this  and  other  modes  of  acquiring  rights  in 
hind  for  the  Church  hud  been  checked  by 
successive  Slortmain  Acts:  those  of  Henry 
Iir.,  Edward  I.,  15  Richard  II.  The  similar 
attempts  mode  by  the  Commons  to  check 
this  growing  Chancery  jurisdiction  failed; 
the  Erst  recorded  enforcement  of  a  use  by 
the  Chancellor  is  in  Henry  V.'a  reign ;  in 
that  of  Henry  VI.  uses  were  firmly  estab- 
lished ;  till  by  the  Wars  ot  the  Roses  most  ot 
the  Liod  of  England  was  held  subject  to  usus. 
By  this  condition  ot  things  the  leg^d  was 
divorced  from  the  actual  ownership  of  land; 
the  fiojit  lo  met  merely  served  as  a 
screen  to  eeiliii  jui  oie ;  this  latter,  being 
"  he  that  had  the  nje,"  enjoyed  the  profits 
unburdened  with  the  liabilities.  The 
machinery  of  a  use  made  it  easy  to  evade 
in  every  direcfion  the  rigour  of  the  feudal 
land-law ;  so  that  land  contd  thus  ho  con- 
veyed by  mete  word  of  mouth,  could  be 
conveyed  freely  or  devised  hy  will,  orchiirgi'd 
in  any  way  for  the  boneSt  ot  others ;  the 
Chancellor  recognised  and  enforced  all 
such    dispositions.    So  far,  it  was  a  boon 


to  society  that  the  land  system  should  thus 
have  escaped  from  the  teudul  trammels ; 
but  it  hud  now  become  an  intolerable  evil 
that  the  ownership  of  land  should  be  just 
what  the  feudal  luw  hud  guarded  against, 
vis.,  secret,  uncertain,  and  easy  ot  transfer. 
Attempts  had  been  made  to  remedy  this:  a 
statute  of  Henry  VII.,  following  a  similar 
Act  ot  50  Edward  IV.,  had  set  aprocodent 
for  regarding  the  beneficiary  as  the  real 
owner  in  the  cose  of  debts  secured  on  the 
land.  So,  I  Kichard  III.,  cap.  1,  allowed  the 
beneficiary's  conveyance  to  be  valid  with- 
out assent  of  the  feoffees,  and  by  4 
Henry  VII.,  (sp.  15,  the  lord  could  claim 
wardship  over  the  heir  to  lands  held  through 
a  use.  But  the  final  blow  at  the  system  of 
uses  was  dealt  by  Henry  Vlil.  In  1534  ho 
carried  the  Act  which  mode  usee  forfeitable 
for  treason,  and  two  years  later,  introduced 
tho  great  Staluli  of  l/m,  27  Henry  VIII.,  cap. 
10,  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  once  for  all. 
But  the  narrow  conservatism  of  the  common 
lawyers,  disguising  itself  as  philosophical 
strictness  of  interpretation,  was  able  to  defeat 
the  great  legishitive  design.  In  the  end  the 
whole  effect  of  the  statute  has  been  said  to 
consist  "  in  adding  four  words  to  every  con- 
veyance." FoTjfollQwing  servilely  tho  wording 
o<  the  statute,  the  judgpsmanugBd  to  eiclude 
from  its  scope  uses  where  the  use  was  founded 
on  a  leasehold  interest,  whore  the  use  implied 
some  active  duties,  or  where  a  further  use  was 
raised  upon  the  first  use.  It  was  held  also 
not  to  apply  to  copvhold  lands  at  all,  nor 
where  a  use  was  held  by  a  corporate  body. 
Hero,  then,  were  a  number  of  cases  ot  obkiga- 
tion  unrecognised  by  tho  common  law,  and 
left  to  be  enforced  by  the  ChEincery  courts, 
which  had  thus  bv  Coke's  time  recovered  under 
tho  came  of  '■  trusts  "  all  that  hold  over  trans- 
actions in  land  which  the  alutute  was  to  have 
transferred  to  the  law  courts.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  the  first  collection  of  Chancery 
precedents  was  made  and  published,  and  by 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts  the  jurisdiction  ot 
the  court  was  well  settled  to  give  relief  in  the 
same  main  subjects  as  it  does  now,  viz.:  trust, 
fraud,  accident,  extremity.  Its  chief  develo])- 
ments  since  that  time  have  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  "  implied  trusts."  and  especially  in  the 
protection  of  mortgagora'  "  equity  ot  redemp- 
tion." the  settled  property  ot  married  women, 
and  tho  estates  of  minors.  The  doctrine  of 
"specific  performance"  his  been  its  own 
creation.  The  court's  main  instrument 
besides  imprisonment  has  been  the  adjudica- 
tion of  costs,  and  its  strongest  arm  the  in- 
junction. The  benefits  conferred  on  English 
society  by  the  Court  ot  Chancery  have  been 
immense.  JSluch  of  its  semi  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion has  been  renounced  since  tho  seventeenth 
century  ;  hut  the  year -books  and  petitions  en- 
able us  to  judge  ot  the  value  ot  a  strong  court 
armed  with  the  directest  authority  of  the  crown, 
and  deciding  on  enlightened  pnnciples  with 
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a  prompt  and  elastic  procedure  in  the  ngm 
wLoee  supreme  aud  chronic  grievance  was 
lack  of  governance.  It  muet  be  admitted 
that  t*"''  aquity  vat  not  always  ideal  jostica ; 
the  very  completeneas  of  the  inquiries  necessi- 
tated the  loDg  delays  of  a  Chancery  suit,  just 
u  the  Tery  elasticity  of  the  procedure  intro- 
duiMd  a  certain  confusion  and  proliiity  into 
the  pleadings.  Too  much  was  left  to  the 
Uast«rB  in  Chancery  and  done  in  "secret 
chamber-work :  "  and  ahovo  all,  misled  by 
the  half  truth  that  equity  folio  BS  the  hiw, 
there  were  hardships  against  which  the 
Chancellors  had  not,  in  the  face  of  the  j  udges, 
the  courage  to  gmct  relief.  13ut  there  were 
others  which  they  boldly  followed  up,  as  in 
resisting,  on  grounds  of  "  public  policy,"  the 
crestion  of  perpetuities,  or  in  acting  on  the 
maxims,  '*  He  that  aeeks  equity  must  do 
equity  ;  "  "  Equity  looks  to  the  intent  rather 
tlun  the  form;  "Equity  considers  as 
done  that  which  ought  to  be  douc."  But  the 
greatest  triumph  has  been  the  influence  exerted 
by  equity  on  the  common  law,  which  adopted 
the  rulea  of  equity  as  to  the  construction  of 
deeds,  the  uhnisaibility  of  "  set-off,"  the 
power  to  change  the  venae  and  grant  a  new 
trial,  the  repudiation  of  penalties  in  a  contract. 
So,  too,  the  right  to  make  a  will  of  land, 
denied  at  law,  was  granted  by  ChaJicery, 
and  had  to  be  adopted  by  statute  (32  Henry 
VIII.).  Finally,  the  Married  ■\Vonwn'a  l*ro- 
pertr  Aot  of  18tl3  is  a  practical  monument 
of  tbe  victory  of  the  Cliancery  and  Roman 
law  view  as  to  tbe  status  of  a  married  woman 
over  the  barbarous  code  in  which  her  per- 
sonalty was  merged  in  that  of  her  husband. 
The  lay  Chancellors  who  Bucoeeded  Cjir 
Thomas  More  down  to  Lord  Notlingbam,  i.e., 
bom  1532  to  lfi7li,  contrasted  unfavourably 
with  the  clerical  foundera  of  the  great  ediflce. 
The  Reformation  interrupted  the  traditions 
of  the  office,  and  broke  up  the  study  of  civil 
law;  in  the  want  of  precedents  the  Chanccl- 
loiB  relied  too  much  on  intuition  and  common 
■enae  (as  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  a  more  settled 
time,  1672,  essayed  to  do,  to  his  own  discom 
fiture).  This  explains  Selden's  famous  re 
proach,  balf-jcsting,  no  doubt,  "Equity  is  i 
roguish  thing  ....  "Tis  all  one  as  if  wi 
should  make  the  standard  for  the  measure  o 
a  toot  the  Chancellor's  foot.  One  Chancellor 
has  a  long  foot ;  another,  a  abort  foot ;  a 
third,  an  indifferent  foot."  The  Tudor  Chan- 
cellors certainly  seem  to  have  deferred  to  the 
personal  leanings  of  the  fiovereign.  But  no 
soch  reprootii  could  be  made  of  this  or  the 
last  centurj',  when  equity  became  aa  much  "  a 
laboured  connected  Byatem,  governed  by  estab- 
lished rules,  and  bound  down  by  precedents, 
as  the  common  kw"  (Lord  Eldou).  Still  tbe 
abuses  of  the  court  were  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  had  reached  a  monstrous  pitch. 
Venality  was  the  old  canker  of  the  court,  and 
the  memory  of  Bacon's  offence  wan  revived 
by  ■'"""!»'•  chargBB  against  Lord  Clarendon, 


by&e  impeachment  of  Lord  Somers  (1700) 
for  corruption,  by  the  flagitious  Bale  of  Church 
Tiattonage  by  Sir  N,  Wright,  till  the  aocumn- 
lated  popular  indignation  burst  upon  Lord 
Maccleslield.  who  was  dismimed  and  heavily 
fined  in  1726  for  misuse  of  the  "suitors' 
fund"  and  open  sale  of  offices.  But  evtn  had 
every  official  had  clean  hands,  tlie  abuses  of 
delay  and  mxilixity  would  have  remained 
an  intolerable  burden.  The  Restoration 
gave  these  abuses  a  fresh  lease  of  life;  the 
use  of  English  was  not  enacted  till  1730,  nor 
registries  till  Anne's  reign,  and  then  only  for 
Yorkshire  and  Middlt'sei.  Meantime,  the 
abolition  of  the  ancient  Courts  of  Wards  and 
of  Requests,  increased  the  buainesa,  which 
accumulated  with  the  wonderful  growth  of 
wealth  and  popuUition  in  George  III.'s  reign, 
and  with  the  proverbial  dilaturineas  of  Lord 
Eldon,  who  held  tbe  scale  almost  continuously 
from  IBOl  to  1827.  Even  the  new  office  of 
Vice-Chancellor  of  England,  established  in 
1B13,  failed  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
causes,  because  an  appeal  lay  against  him  to 
the  Chancellor.  A.  successful  commission  was 
at  last  appointed  in  1826,  whose  labours  were 
not  whoUy  thwarted  either  by  the  apathy 
of  Eldon  or  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
Chanci'ry  lawyers;  for  the  energy  of  Brougham, 
Campbell,  and  Wcstburj-  In  time  carrJM  out 
these  reforms,  and  that  which  was  a  neces»ary 
preliminary  to  them,  the  simpliScation  and 
amendment  of  the  law  of  real  property.  The 
present  and  preceding  reigns  have  done  more 
Jorthese  objects  thiin  all  the  previous  centuries 
put  together;  additional  Vice- Chancellors  and 
clerks  have  been  appointed,  a  court  of  appeal 
eslabliebed,  tbe  common  law  side  of  the 
court  snd  its  bankruptcy  business  transfcired 
elsewhere,  the  suitors'  fund  re-arranged, 
'  the  procedure  gradually  simplified,  '  '  ' 
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impose  damages,  try  matters  of  fuct  by  a  jury, 
and  take  a  judge  as  assesaor  wjtbout  applica- 
ticm  to  a  common  law  court.  When,  about 
the  same  period  (1864),  common  law  courts 
werB  given  the  powers  of  an  equity  court  as 
to  examination  of  parties,  discovery  of  docu- 
ments, injunctions,  &c.,  it  became  clear  that 
the  two  ancient  rivals  were  approximating  lo 
each  other,  and  would  soon  be  prepared  to  be 
reconciled  or  even  amalgHmatod.  The  bill 
(1860)  for  this  purpose  was  cut  down  by  the 
influence  of  the  Chancery  lords;  but  in  1879 
the  Judicature  Act  was  passed,  which  followed 
the  advice  of  Lords  Brougham,  Westbury, 
and  St.  Leonards,  and  harmonised,  without 
attempting  completely  to  fuse,  the  two 
systems. 

In  Ikela^d,  there  was  a  Lord  Chancellor 
presiding  over  a  separate  Court  of  equity,  ti» 
growth  of  which  has  followed  very  closely 
the  development  of  the  English  equity 
system.  Tbe  earlifit  Chancellor  was  Stephen 
Ridel,  appointed  in  1189.  In  Scotland,  the 
functions  of  the  Chancellor's  Court  in  the 
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Uurtaonth  century  were  probably  not  verj 
diflerent  from  those  of  uie  sama  offli»  ii 
Engknd.  But  at  the  Ctril  Law  formed  thi 
btuii    of    the    ScottiBb    le^    Byatei 


ClumceUoi  became  the  chiiif  adinimstrator 
of  law,  not  of  an  eqnif&ble  aystem.  In  1563, 
when  the  Court  of  Seasion  waa  establiahed, 
he  became  the  chief  judge  of  this  court.  In 
Scotland  till  the  Koformation  he  waa  geaerally 
a  churchman  ;  and  niterwards  became  a  mere 
offi^r  of  state.  On  the  union  with  BngUnd 
his  separate  fum^tiona  were  merged  in  those 
of  the  English  Lord  Chancellor. 

[A.  L.  S.] 
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ClumdOM,  Sii.  Jonti  [d.  1369),  was  one 
of  the  most  famoui  of  the  Enzlish  geceraU 
daring  the  French  irars  of  Edvanl  III.'i 
reign.  He  took  part  in  all  tbe  great  opera- 
tioDB  of  the  war.  In  I3S2  he  was  appointed 
CuMtable  of  Giiienno,  and,  in  1364,  was 
■ent  over  to  BritHnny  to  lasiat  Do  Montfort, 
where  he  took  Du  Guesclin  pmoner.  la 
1369  he  wai  made  SeoeschHl  of  Poiton,  snd, 
in  the  Bame  year,  fell  in  a  akirnuBh  with  the 
Fi«nch.  Froissart  gives  him  high  praise 
both  (or  hij  bravery  and  his  clemency 
towarda  his  priBoneri. 

ChMnSxm  of  Sndflley  (Sia  Johti 
Bbtdoxb),  Lokd,  accampBiiied  Henry  VIII. 
to  France,  1513,  whanquiteaboy.  Hegreatly 
diitinguidied  himgell  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Spurs  (q.T.),  and  in  1549  iDcceaiifully  de- 
fendsd  Booii^ne,  of  which  bo  was  deputy 
govpTnor,  BgaioBt  the  French.  He  bud- 
■eqnently  became  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
■nd  had  the  custody  of  lady  Jane  Grey 
and  the  Princeu  Elizabeth.  He  was  a 
bigoted  Papist,  and  agisted  Mary,  with 
whom  he  WBB  a  great  favourite,  in  her  per- 
secution of  the  Beformera. 

Cluuut«l  Islands,  The,  comprise  the 
Bailiwicks  of  Jersey  and  Gnemsey,  the  latter 
of  which  includes  Sark,  Herm,  and  Aldemey, 
together  with  the  imall  and  unimportant 
iaisnda  of  Jethou,  Le  Harchant,  and  the 
Caskets.  They  are  interesting  as  being  the 
last  portion  of  the  dukedom  of  Normandy 
remaining  to  £ng!iind.  which  haa  poa»essed 
them  ever  since  the  Nonnan  Conquest.  In 
660  they  were  gninted  by  Childebert  to  a 
HtMta    Diabop,  who    WKin   afterwards   oon- 


verted  most  of  the  iuhabitanta  to  ChriBttanity. 
The  Channel  Islands  came  into  the  posseasion 
of  the  Dukes  of  Nonnandy  in  the  tenth 
century  by  tbe  grant  of  Charles  IV., 
and  remauied  attached  to  the  English 
crown  when  Philip  II.  conquerad  tho 
rest  of  Normandy  from  King  John.  After 
the  loss  of  Normandy  by  J(^,  the  Channel 
Islands  were  attacked  by  the  French  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  again  in  that 
of  Edward  III.,  when  Du  Ouesolin,  the 
Constable  of  France,  almost  succeeded  in 
Tedadng  them-  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
they  did  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Frendi 
for  a  short  time,  but  were  retaken  shortly 
afterwards  by  Sir  Henry  Harleston.  Undw 
Edward  VI.,  Sark  was  also  lost  for  a  time. 
TowardB  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Channel  Islands  ware  governed  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and,  durmg  tbe  Parlia- 
mentary wars,  espouBBd  warmly  the  side  of 
the  king,  for  which  their  government  was 
put  in  commisaian  by  Cromwell.  In  1T7B 
the  French  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
land,  and  in  December,  1780,  sent  another 
eipedition,  ander  tbe  Baron  de  Rulleconrt, 
who  aacceeded  in  taking  St.  Holier  in 
Jerser,  although  be  was  subsetfuently  de- 
feated and  slain  by  the  British  troops. 
About  the  time  of  the  Heformation,  tbe 
islands  became  Proteatant,  and  wen  at- 
tached to  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  The 
Channel  lalandi,  though  under  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  crown,  have  a  constitution 
of  their  own.  Jersey  and  Guernsey  (with 
its  dependencies)  have  each  a  lieutenant- 
governor  and  a  bailiff,  who  presides  over  the 
States  of  Deliberation,  and  is  nominated  by 
the  crown.  The  States  of  Deliberation  of 
Jersey  and  Onerasey  are  composed  of  certain 
officials— the  rectors  of  parishes,  the  judges 
of  the  courts,  and  constable*  of  parishes 
(elected  in  Guernsey  by  the  "  States  of 
Election,"  which  coniiiit  of  222  ratepayers). 
The  courts  of  justice  are  presided  over  by 
the  bailiff,  and  j  udges  elected  by  the  tate- 
payers.  This  constitution  has  eiisted  with 
but  little  alteration  since  the  time  of  John. 
Guernsey  ii  divided  into  ten  parishes,  and 
Jersei'  into  twelve,  some  of  which  aiv  in- 
cluded in  municipal  corporations,  called 
"Central  Douzaines."  The  official  language 
ot  the  law  courts  (whose  procedure  is  iMsed 
on  the  Norman)  and  of  the  legislature  is 
French.  The  Queen's  writ  now  runs  in  the 
Channel  Islanda 

Berrj,  Hill,  o/  Oamtni  In(lia.  Cfcannfl  It- 
lowti  i  ^(ted.  OmuiuI  Iiloads.      [S.  J.  L.  ] 

tSbaiptur,  Tub.  is  the  body  of  clergy  at> 
tached  to  the  cathedral.    Originallv,  this  body 


geneml  council,  and  contained  within 
the  bishop's  officiahi  for  the  administration 
of  the  diocese,  and  the  clergy  who  had  tbe 
cam  d  the  Krricea  of  the  cathedral  itseU. 
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The  cluipteor  in  the  bUhop'a  coundl  soon  fell 
iuto  disuBe,  and  the  noma  was  applied  almost 
entirely  to  the  tJergy  of  the  cathadnU  church 
itself,  who  soon  gained  a  position  HlmoBt 
.■_j_ — j__.    _,    ■^_._   ,.,_^...      ™  _.^  i^ 

il].  The  monastic  chapters 
riee,  over  which  the  biuhop 
milked  ni  abbot,  though  the  nuideiit  prior 
waa  the  real  head.  These  moDlia  were  in 
England  BenedictineB,  except  in  the  <aiBe  of 
Ciirliale,  where  they  were  Auguatiniana.  In 
the  secular  chapters,  the  dean  rises  into 
prominence  in  ue  eleventh  century.  The 
work  of  hia  diocese,  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant journeys,  and  the  increase  of  seculiii 
business  undertaken  by  the  bishop  left  the 
cathednilB  without  a  head,  and  the  chapters 
everywhere  began  to  manage  their  business 
without  t^eir  bishop.  Tbe  theory  that  the 
chapter  elected  the  bishops  gave  tiiem  at 
times  H  position  of  some  importance,  both 
towards  the  king  and  the  Pope.  Chapters 
frequently  appealed  to  Rome  a^inst  their 
bishops,  and  otten  were  succes^iiliuolitaining 
privilegeB  from  tbe  Pope.  The  separation  of 
the  chapter  from  the  bishop  became  more 
and  more  deBnite,  till  the  bishop  was  left 
with  no  powers  save  those  of  visitor  over 
his  chapter.  The  chief  officers  of  the  seuular 
chapter  wero^  the  dean^  who  was  head  of  the 
body:  the  pracmtar,  who  superintended  the 
services;  the  ehanttUor,  who  was  head  of  the 
educational  and  literary  works  of  the  chapter ; 
and  the  treiuurir,  who  had  the  care  of  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Church.  Besides  those 
there  were  the  arcAdeaceni,  who  weni  the  eole 
Burvivan  of  the  diocesan  org^sation.  of  the 
chapter.  Its  ether  membe^  were  canom, 
HB  bound  by  the  rule,  or  pnitndanm,  if 
they  held  an  endowment  besides  their  ahare 
of  the  corporate  fund.  This  last  body  was 
generally  non-resident,  and  their  duties  were 
performed  by  eioari,  who  are  now  called 
vieari-eioral  or  minor  et/unt.  Under  Henry 
VIII.  tbe  monaateries  attached  to  the 
cathedrals  were  suppreased,  and  their 
chapters  were  refounded  as  secular  chapters 
under  a  dean.  After  the  same  model  tiie 
catbedrala  of  the  new  bishoprics  founded 
by  Henry  VIII.  were  arranged.  Hence 
came  the  two  ciamm^CalAtdnUi  of  Iht  Old 
Foandatuin  and  CathedrsU  ef  the  Ntw  Fomula- 
lioH,  [CATHEDaju..!  AnAct  of  1338refonned 
cathedral  □hapten  by  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  canons,  reducing  their  incomes,  and 
bringing  all  chapters  to  greater  uniformity. 
Chapters  at  present  genenJly  consist  of  a  dean 
and  four  canons,  though  some  of  lbs  richer 
mthedroLs  have  six  canons. 

Waloott,  aUludniiti ,  Bmay  <m  OUliadnlt, 
edilBd  bj  Dam  Howson;  B«p#rl  of  tki  Co- 
thtdtaU  ConiiuHiM.  -,,    -  - 

LM.  C.J 

Oharibrd,  near  Fordingbrldge,  in  Hamp- 
shire, has  bean  identified  with  Cwdicesfoid, 


the  site  of  a  battle,  in  which,  in  619,  Cerdio 
and  Cymric  defeated  the  Britons.  Another 
fight  in  627  may  have  token  place  at  the 
same  spot. 

Anglo~S<iMon  Cbm.;  Maaj  of  HontlagllOD, 
Hiie.  Jngliir. 

Ch^lemont,  James  C:iuLFiBij>,l«TEAitL 
OF  {b.  1728,  d.  1799),  was  elected  by  the 
Irish  Volunteers  "  (leneral  of  the  Patriot 
Army,"  in  July,  1780,  Soon  after,  he  re- 
viewed them  in  the  north.  In  17S1  he 
opposed  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  first  and  second  con- 
ventions at  Dungannon,  and  president  of  the 
Dublin  convention.  He  went  over  to  Eng- 
hind  with  the  Kegency  Bill,  and  signed  the 
"  Round  Robin"  of  1789.  He  was  also  the 
founder  of  the  Northern  Whig  Club.  On 
his  estates  the  rebellion  of  1TS8  assomed 
a  peculiarly  dangerous  form.  Kir.  Froude 
epcaks  of  him  as  "  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
the  most  feeble  of  revolutionary  heroes." 

Charlaa  I.,  King  {S.  Nov.  19,  1600, 
I.  March  26,  1625,  d.  Jon.  31,  1649],  second 
son  of  James  I.  and  of  Anne,  daogbter  of 
Frederick  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  was  bom 
at  Diuiferniline.  Be  was  a  handsome  and 
athletic  youth,  with  reserved  and  diffident 
manners.  Jamee'BbrilIiantfav«iirite,l)ucking- 
ham.gained  complete  ascendency  over  him,  and 
in  !623  the  two  young  men  went  to  Madrid, 
with  the  object  of  bnnging  back  with  them, 
as  Charles's  bride,  the  Infanta.  Buckingham, 
who  bad  expected  that  he  would  readily 
prevail  on  the  Spaniards  to  effect  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Palatinate,  doon  discovered  his 
mistake ;  but  the  prince,  unwilling  to  istum 
home  toiled  in  his  object,  refused  to  leave  the 
country,  making  promises  that  it  was  im- 
possiblo  for  him  to  perform,  and  allowing  the 
Spaniards  to  suppose  that  he  would  become 
a  Catholic.  At  liut,  flniling  that  if  he  married 
the  Infanta  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  take 
her  to  England  until  his  promises  were  per- 
formed, he  returned,  along  with  Buckiog- 
ham,  to  England,  la  opposition  to  prDmises 
made  to  Parliament,  Charles  gained  the 
hand  of  Henrietta  Maria,  sister  of  Louis 
XIII.  of  Franco,  by  consenting  that  the  lawa 
against  English  Catholics  should  not  be  en- 
forced. Shortly  before  the  marriage  was 
consummated,  .Tamea  died,  and  Charles  as- 
cnnded  the  throne.  Thus,  he  began  hia 
reign  under  ill  auspices.  He  had  made 
to  Parliament  and  t^  the  King  of  France 
promises  incompatible  with  one  another ; 
and  he  was  under  the  guidanoe  of  • 
man  whose  temerity  and  aelf-confidence  wera 
about  to  involve  his  country  in  a  Boriea 
of  military  disasters.  Charles  dissolved  hia 
two  first  Parliaments  because  th^  refused  to 
support  the  policy  of  the  duke.  To  war  with 
Spain  was  added  war  with  France.  Mcmey 
was  raised  by  means  of  a  forced  loan,  and 
persons  refusing  to  lend  were  impriaoned. 
,_    ,»„=      ..._.  „__..- .  __.      ch»rlo« 


In   1628  a  third  Parliament  i 
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made  txmoenions  to  pabUo  opinunt  by  pamng 
Iho  Petition  of  Right  (q.v,).  Soon  after  the 
prordgstiiia  of  Forliamsnt,  Buckingham  vat 
murdered  by  Felton:  and  the  king  for  the 
(utuieluniwIfdiTBcledthepoUcyof  hii^vern- 
ment.  Though  Buckingluun  vaa  removed, 
there  -waa  smaU  hope  of  t^ood  uoderstandiiig 
oetween  Charloe  and  the  natian.  Charlea  bad 
DO  deeire  tu  make  alterations  in  government. 
He,  indeed,  prided  himaelf,  when  involved  in 
any  dispute  with  a  subject,  on  having  the 
Uw  on  his  ride ;  hut  he  was  content  to  rest 
hi4  caM  on  legal  Bublfirfugea,  or  h>  obtain  hit 
end  by  the  appointment  of  aubaerrientiDdget. 
Moreover,  while  he  claimed  the  right  ta 
nominate  minieten  at  will,  and  to  punue 
whatever  policy'  seemed  good  to  bimaelf,  ha 
(ailed  to  perceive  that  the  authority  lA  his 
predecessors  had  remaised  anqueatianed  only 
when  they  had  ruled  in  accordance  with 
natioiutl  aeaires  and  aspirations.  Charles 
had  no  sympathy  for  ihe  holders  of  Calvin's 
creed,  who  lormed  the  majority  of  thonghtiul 
and  earnest  men  at  that  time.  Witliin  the 
Chnrdi  bad  j^rawn  up  a  small  party,  the  «o- 
called  Armiiiians,  holding  docbines  akin  to 
thoae  of  the  Church  of  Some.  Each  party 
desired  t«  suppress  the  other,  and  Charles, 
who  favoured  the  Aiminiuns,  vos  incapable 
of  holding  the  balanoe  evenly  between  the 
two.  Pariisment  met  *^a  in  1629,  only  to 
be  angrily  dissolved,  bacause  the  Commons 
refaaed  to  fiive  the  king  a  grant  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  until    he   should  oonaent  te 


Parliaments.  His  government  became  in- 
tensely nnpopalar.  Peace  was  made  with 
both  France  and  Spain;  but  it  was  difficult 
to  proride  lor  the  ordinary  expensee  out  of 
the  IJzsd  revenue,  and  hance  ohl  rights  of  the 
crown  were  once  moie  enforced,  and  moaey 
raised  by  me«n«TThich  brought  little  into  the 
exchequer,  while  they  iiritated  large  numbers 
of  peiaons.  The  system  cnlminated  in  the 
impoaition  of  ship  -  money,  when  Charlee, 
being  deeiroua  at  having  a  fleet  in  the 
Channel,  imposed  what  was  reallj  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  conntry.  North  of  the  Hmnber, 
the  Court  of  the  North,  under  the  prosidenoy 
of  Lord  Wentworth,  ia  the  sooth,  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber,  pnnished  by  fines  and  im- 

E'eonment  persona  who  refnaed  to  Hnbmit  to 
nands  of  which  the  legality  was  question- 
able. At  the  same  time,  under  the  direction 
of  I^nd,  Archbiahop  of  Canterbury,  an 
eceleaiastical  policy  was  pursued  whidi  ran 
directly  contrary  to  the  current  of  popular 
feeling,  and  rendered  both  the  bishops  and 
the  C^nrt  of  High  Oommiasioa  objects  of 
jKneral  odinm.  The  attempt  to  impoae  a 
Church  service,  similar  to  ^e  English,  in 
Preabylerian  Scotland,  led  to  the  rising 
in  arms  of  Qi«  Seota.  Charles  summoned 
Wentworth,  now  created  Earl  of  Strafford, 
tu  bis  tide  from  Iraland,  and  called  a  Pariia- 


ment,  which  he  dissolved  in  three  weeks, 
because  it  refused  to  support  in""'  in  carrying 
on  war  ogainBt  the  Scots.  The  advance  of  a 
Scottish  army  into  the  kingdom  compelled 
him  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1641)  to 
summon  another — the  celebrated  Long  Parlio- 

Charles  was  for  the  time  nnable  to  reEist 
the  demands  of  the  popuhu-  rcpreaenUtivos. 
He  gave  his  consent  to  whatever  bills  were 
offered  to  him,  and  passed  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  his  faithful  servant  Strafford,  to  whom 
he  had  promieed  that  not  a  hair  of  his 
head  shooid  be  injured.  [BtiLAFroKD ;  LoMO 
Paslmubht.]  In  1S4I  he  went  to  Scotland, 
with  the  object  of  forming  a  royalist  party 
there,  und  on  his  return  to  Xdndon  went 
in  person  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
arrest  five  membsra,  whom  he  accused  of 
high  trtason  (Jan.  -3,  1R42).  [Fiva  Hbh- 
HUU.]  The  attempt  having  failed,  he  left 
London,  to  prepare  for  war;  and  on  Aug.  32 
the  royal  staoilard  was  unfurled  at  Notting- 
hnm.  A  considerable  army  soon  gathered 
round  him.  Men  who  thoot^t  that  the 
concessions  already  made  were  eutScieitt  to 
prevent  abuse  of  the  royal  authority,  as  welt 
as  all  kiveifl  of  the  existing  form  e(  Cbnrch 
service,  took  his  side.  At  Edgehill,  bis 
cavalry,  composed  of  country  gentleman, 
readily  proved  its  superiority  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarian horse.  But  want  of  eubotdinatioa 
Srevented  his  officers  acting  in  union,  and 
aprived  him  of  victory.  Chaiios  could  not 
maintain  discipline  himaelf,  nor  did  be  depute 
authority  to  those  who  possessed  the  art. 
High  commands  were  given  to  the  wrongmen, 
and  officers  were  allowed  to  act  independently 
of  one  another.  Hence,  the  royal  rtcategy 
broke  down,  while  the  gallantry  of  individuau 
was  spent  in  vain  against  the  disciplined 
troopa  that  Cromwell  brought  into  the  field. 
The  passing  of  the  Self-Denying  Ordinance 
(q.v.)  placed  all  the  forces  of  t^e  Parliament 
under  the  control  of  the  Independents.  Led 
by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  the  remodelled  army 
deatroyed  at  Naseby  [June  14,  1«46)  the  last 
army  which  Charles  was  able  to  bring  into 
the  field.  The  king  now  authorised  Gla- 
morgan to  conclude  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
Irish  Catholics,  promiaijng  to  allow  them  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  if  they  would 

{lace  20,000  men  at  fais  service  (Au^.  12). 
n  April,  1H46,  to  avoid  being  made  a  pnsonar 
by  Uie  Parliament's  officers,  Charlea  took 
refage  with  the  Scotch  army  near  Newark. 
The  Scots,  however,  were  not  ready  to  take 
the  part  of  the  king  while  he  refused  to 
ailov  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England ;  and  on  the  withdrawal 
of  their  army  into  Scotland  in  January,  1647, 
they  soirendered  him  into  the  power  of  the 
English  Parliament. 

llie  Parliament  demanded  of  Charles  that 

he  should  abandon  his  right  to  appoint  either 

'  '  '         '    tale  or  officers  of  Ibe  militia. 
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■nd  th&L  ki!  ahonld  consent  to  the  eotablidi- 
ment  o(  the  Preebft«rinn  Church  in  England. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Indepcndente  were 
villicg  that  Episcopacy  should  be  nuintained, 
if  toleratioa  were  granted  to  Disaeoters. 
Charle*  expected  to  be  able  to  play  one  party 
off  against  the  other,  and  by  such  mtana  to 
lecover  the  whole  of  his  former  prerogatives. 
During  the  war,  he  hud  negotiated  at  once 
with  Froshj-teriana,  Independents,  and  Irish 
CatholicH;  and,  in  spite  of  the  distruat  that 
his  conduot  exdt«d,  he  still  pursued  the  sam 
course.  From  Hampton  Court,  where  he  wa 
under  tbe  charge  of  the  array,  he  Bed  to  th 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Colonel  Hammond,  the  governor 
ol  Cariabrooke  Castle.  Here  he  concluded  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  Scots,  promisinff  to 
establish  the  Presbyterian  Churdi  in  En^and 
for  three  years  if  they  would  sonii  an  army 
into  England  to  restore  him  to  his  throne. 
The  Civil  War  again  revived ;  zealots  rose  in 
aims,  while  the  Scots,  led  by  the  Duke  of 
Hanulton,  crossed  the  border.  Fairfax 
suppressed  the  Roj'alists,  while  Cromwell 
crushed  the  invaders  at  Warrington, 
Lancashire  (Aug.  19,  1648).  The  sr  . 
returned  to  London,  demanding  that  Charles 
should  pay  with  his  life  tor  the  blood  that  he 
had  caused  to  be  abed.  The  Commons, 
forcibly  purged  of  the  more  moderate  Presby- 
terians, voled  that  it  was  treason  for  the 
King  of  England  to  levy  war  against  the 
PaiUament  and  the  Idngiiom,  and  passed  an 
ordinance  for  instituting  a  High  Court  of 
Justice,  composed  of  men  of  their  own  party. 
As  the  House  of  Lords  refused  to  take  part 
in  tbe  proceedings,  they  further  resolved  that 
whatever  is  enacted  by  the  Commons  has  the 
force  of  law  without  tbe  consent  of  the  king 
or  the  House  of  Peers.  The  trial  was  held 
publicly  in  Westminster  Ball.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-Gve  judges  had  been  named  on 
the  ordinance;  but  only  about  eighty, 
flmongat  whom  were  Cromwell  and  Irelfln, 
attended  the  mttings  of  the  court.  Bradshaw, 
CramweH's  oousin,  presided.  Charles  was 
accused  of  having  endeavoured  to  overturn 
tbe  liberties  of  the  people,  and  of  being  a 
tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer.  He  refused 
persistently  to  answer  to  the  charge,  on 
ground  that  the  court  bad  no  lawful  authority 
derived  from  the  people  of  England  by  which 
to  try  him.  Scnteoce  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  him;  and  on  Jan.  30,  1S4S,  he  was 
executed  on  a  scaffold  raised  in  &ont  of  the 
Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  in  presence  | 
of  a  vast  crowd,  which,  had  the  decision 
rested  with  it,  would  eagerly  have  delivered 
him  from  death.    [Qkeat  Rbbellioh;  Con-   | 
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GliarlM  ZI.,  Kino  {i.  Hsv  29,  1630,  s. 
Hay  8,  1660,  d.  Feb.  6,  16SS),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Chartea  I.  and  Henrietta 
Maria.  In  his  ninth  year  he  was  created 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  he  accompanied  his  father  at  the 
battle  of  Bdgehill.  In  1644  he  was  the 
nominal  head  of  the  royal  forces  in  the  west 
of  England ;  but  on  the  decline  of  tbe  tq}!!! 
csDse  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Scilly,  to 
Jersey,  and  eventually  to  France.  When 
matters  appeared  to  be  drawing  to  extremity 
with  the  king,  several  of  the  ships  ot  the 
Parliament  went  over  to  the  prince,  who 
made  some  attempts  to  blockade  the  Thames, 
and  even  landed  near  Deal,  bnt  was  soon 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  Holland,  whence,  in 
the  hope  of  saving  his  father's  life,  he 
deepatched  to  the  intending  re^ddea  a 
paper  signed  and  scaled,  but  otherwise  blank, 
for  Uiem  to  insert  their  own  conditions. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  January,  1649, 
Charles  anumed  the  title  of  king,  and  in 
Febmsryhe  was  proclaimed  King  of  Scotland 
at  Edinbui^h.  In  1660  he  came  over  to 
ScoUand,  and,  having  taken  the  Covenant, 
was  crowned  at  Rcone  on  January  I,  1651. 
Charles  exhibited  courage  and  conduct  in 
oppomog  Cromwell's  tnmps  before  Edinbnish, 
but  his  cause  was  hopeless  from  the  first, 
owing  to  the  discord  among  his  sapporters. 
He  suddenly  determiued  to  leave  Scotland 
and  march  into  England,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  as  far  as  Worcester,  where  (Sep- 
tember 3,  1B511  he  received  so  severe  a  defeat 
that  his  cause  seemed  utterly  ruined.  Charles 
escaped  from  the  battle,  and  after  an  adven- 
turous flight  of  forty-four  days,  through 
the  western  counties  and  aloog  the  south 
oosst — during  the  early  part  of  which  he 
owed  bis  ufety  entirely  to  the  fldehty 
of  a  labouring  family— he  succeeded  in 
finding  a  ship  near  Bnghton,  which  landed 
him  safely  in  France.  For  tlie  next  nine 
years  he  led  a  wandering  life  in  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Counlriea,  aomedmes 
relieved  and  sometimes  repalsed,  according  as 
the  various  aovereigna  or  their  ministers 
threw  off  or  jrielded  to  their  dread  of  Crom- 
well. He  was  accompanied  by  a  few  faithful 
Bdh«rait«;  bnt  hi*  little  court  was  aba  beast 
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numetous  &tl«tnpted  ri«iiigB  of  his  friends 
both  in  Euglaiid  and  Scotlkad.  At  len^h, 
oa  tbo  deatli  of  Cromtiell,  it  becama  obvious 
to  most  por^oQH  in  England  that  the  only 
bope  of  eatabliehin^  a  settled  form  of  govern- 
ment and  of  savmi^  the  country  from  a 
military  duBpotiam,  lay  in  rentoring  the 
monarchy ;  and,  chiefly  through  the  inrtru- 
mentality  of  General  Monic,  CharleB  was 
invited  to  return  to  Ena-land.  Heatoncscom- 
plied,  and  entered  London,  in  triamph  on  May 
29, 1660,  having  previously  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Breda  (q.v.).  During  the  tint  years 
of  his  reign,  when  the  king  was  largely  mider 
the  guidance  of  OlareTLoon,  matters  went 
smoothly.  The  Parliament  was  ardently 
Royalist,  and  supported  the  English  Church 
by  paasing  stringent  laws  ngainat  Catholics 
and  Diasenters ;  bat  the  failure  ot  the  Dutch 
War  in  1666,  the  maladministration  of  the 
government,  and  the  misappropriation  of  the 
public  money,  led  to  the  downfaJl  ot  Clarendou 
(1687).  In  1688  (January)  Sir  William 
Temple  concluded  the  Triple  Alliance  he- 
tweeu  Gngland,  France,  and  Sveden.  But 
the  "Cabal"  minigtry  speedily  <»me  into 
office,  and  reveraed  this  policy  for  one  of 
alliance  with  the  Freooh  king  and  hostility  to 
Holland.  Finally,  the  infamous  Treaty  of 
I>o*er  was  signL-d  (1670) ;  Charles  became 
a  pensionary  of  Louis,  and  war  was  de- 
clared againat  Holland.  The  attempt  ot 
the  kin|t  to  get  toleration  for  the  CaUiolics 
by  ieauing  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
caused  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act  (16T3)  by 
Parliament,  and  the  conaequont  fall  of  the 
Cabal  adminiBtration,  With  (his  began  the 
great  struggle  between  the  Icing  and  the 
oppoeition,  headed  by  Shaftesbury,  during 
which  Charles  showed  the  greateit  prudence. 
He  yielded  to  the  storm  caused  by  the  pre- 
tended Popish  Plot  (ti-v.),  hut  steadily  re- 
fused to  alter  the  succesaioa  by  excluding  his 
brother  James.  The  violence  and  cruelty  of  the 
Whig  leaders,  together  with  the  discovery  of 
the  Rye  House  Plot  (q.v.],  turned  the  tide  in 
the  kin^s  favour.  He  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  his  opponents,  and  was  able  for 
the  last  three  yean  of  his  life  to  reign  with- 
out Parliament  and  free  from  all  opposition. 
1q  1662  Charles  married  Catherine  of  Bn^ 
ganza,  daughter  of  John  of  Portugal,  but  had 
no  children  by  her.  His  private  life  was 
ehaiBcterieed  by  great  prufligacy.  and  he  had 
a  lai^  Dumber  ot  mistresses,  and  no  lesa 
than  twelve  illegitimate  children,  among 
whom  were  James,  Dnke  of  Monmouth ; 
Henry  Fitiroy  (sou  of  the  Duchess  o(  Cleve- 
land), ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Grafton 
Charles  Beauclorc  (son  of  Nell  Gwynn), 
CeMoT  of  the  Dukea  of  St.  Albans ;  ana 
Charles  Lennox  (son  of  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth), ancestor  ot  the  Dukes  of  Richmond. 
Chailea,  in  spite  of  bis  liMzitioDaaeas  and  his 
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eitreme  selfishness,  was  possessed  of  much 
talent.  The  natural  champion  of  the  prin- 
ciple ot  hereditary  right  at  a  time  when 
hereditary  right  was  exposed  to  attack, 
Charles's  position  was  one  ot  considerable 
difficulty.  He  played  his  part  deit^oualy, 
and  wi^  considerable  ability,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  showed  much  capacity  for 
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[S.  J.  L.] 
CharleM,    Edvaad.     [Pketbnseb,    The 

TOUNO.] 

Clwrlotta     Avgnsta,    Pamcsss    (i. 

Jan.  7.  1796,  d,  Nov.  6,  1B16),  was  the 
daughter  of  Qoorge  IV.  and  Caroline  of 
Brunswick.  Owing  to  the  disunion  of  her 
parents,  her  earlier  years  were  passed  in  re- 
tirement, away  from  the  court,  under  the 
tare  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Leeds,  lAdy 
Clifford,  and  the  Bishop  ot  Exeter.  She 
enrlv  gave  proofs  ot  a  noble  chaiacter  and 
intellectual  qualities  above  the  average.  She 
was  destined  by  her  father  to  marry  William, 
Prince  of  Onmge  ;  but  her  own  aHectionahad 
been  fixed  on  I*opold  of  Saxe-Cobui^,  who 
became,  in  lb30,  King  of  the  Belgians. 
Yielding  to  her  father's  desire,  the  pnnceea 
agreed  tomarry  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
betrothal  was  arranged  between  them,  when 
the  princess  broke  off  the  match,  partly  in 
anger  at  her  father's  conduct  to  her  mother, 
partly  because  of  her  repugnance  to  Uie 
prince.  In  1816  she  was  married  to  Leopold 
of  Saie-Coburg,  and  in  the  following  year 
(Nov.)  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son,  who  did 
not  aurvive  her.  Her  death  caused  great 
grief  throughout  the  entire  nation 

ChanBOntli  is  a  villa^  on  the  Dorset- 
shire couat,  about  two  milee  from  Lyme 
Regis.  In  836  Egbert  was  defeated  here  by 
the  Danes,  and  in  S4I)  his  son  Ethetvtdf  met 
with  A  like  disaster  at  the  same  place. 

Clwmock,  RoBEBT  (it.  1606),  a  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  supported  James  in 
his  illegal  ejection  of  the  Aotestant  Fellows 
of  his  college  by  means  of  the  Court  of  High 
Commiaaion.  After  the  Revolution,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  moet  active  ot  the  Jacobite 
conspirators,  and  was  among  the  chief 
organisers  of  the  Asaaaainalion  Plot  (1696). 
He  waa  arrested,  and  his  trial  began  on 
March   11.     The   new  Act  for   regulating 
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procednM  in  caaea  of  hiKb.teeason  wm  not  to 
come  into  force  until  the  2Stli.  It  allowed 
the  priioner  to  examine  hie  witneagee  on  oatb, 
compel  their  Kttandance  at  court,  and  have 
the  service  of  coiuuel.  The  priaoaere,  Char- 
nock,  King,  and  ELoyoB,  clumed,  not  without 
reason,  to  have  thair  trial  poatponad  till  that 
dat«.  Their  request  was,  howevur,  refused, 
and  they  were  all  condemned.  ChHinock  l^ft 
behind  him  a  paper  in  which  he  justified  the 
plot,  on  the  ground  that  William  was  a 
usurper,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of 
human  society.  [AsSAsstiiAnoH  Plot.] 
Charter,  Ths  Gbbat,  &&  [Obbit  Chab- 

CluurtaT  Bohools  [Isbi.ani>).    In  IT30, 


Boulter,  and 
vas  formed  to  provide  Prototitant  education 
gratis  tor  the  Catholic  poor.  Before  that 
time,  in  spite  of  a  statute  of  Henry  YIII., 
Protestants  had  to  rely  on  private  enterprise 
entirely  as  tar  as  education  was  concerned. 
In  1733  a  charter  waa  granted  to  the  associa- 
tion, but  only  on  condition  that  the  endow- 
ment waa  not  to  exceed  £2,000  a  year.  On 
Oct.  2*.  1733,  the  corporation  began  ita 
work ;  day-achools  and  boarding-schoola  were 
astabliahed.  They  were  really  indugtiial 
Bchoole.  After  Ave  years'  schooling,  children 
wrae  bound  out  as  apprentices  at  the  expense 
of  the  society  (girls  got  a  small  portion  on 
marryinB;),  sod  the  whole  coet  of  education  for 
one  diild  came,  in  the  day-schoola,  to  only  £9 
per  annum.  The  boarciing-scbools  increased 
from  four  to  fifty,  and  (ieorge  II.  granted 
£1,000  from  hie  privy  purse  in  their  support. 
The  day-schoola  soon  came  to  an  end,  but  the 
boarding-schools  wore  supported  by  parliamen- 
tary grants  after  I  T4fi,  when  a  special  tax  waa 
devoted  to  this  object.  Altogether,  by  1767, 
£lia.000  had  been  devoted  to  the  Charter 
Bchoola.  In  1760,  parents  were  forbidden  to 
take  back  their  children,  when  once  tbay  had 
ontered,  and  thus  to  prevent  their  becoming 
Protestants.  Soon  afterwards  the  society  was 
allowed  to  take  up  all  children  between  five 
and  twelve  found  loitering  about,  and  put 
them  into  their  schools.  However,  by  1767, 
whether  it  was  on  account  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Catholics  not  to  be  enticed  into 
changing  their  children's  religion,  or  for 
other  reaaona,  it  became  clear  that  the  Charter 
Bchoola  were  a  failure.  Howard,  in  1768, 
investigated  this  school  system,  and  brought 
to  light  great  abuses;  a,  parliamentary  com- 
mittee appointed  in  consequence  found  chil- 
droD  who  had  been  at  school  for  twelve  yeara 
unable  to  ejieU.  Still,  for  twenty-five  years 
after  the  Union  they  continued  to  exist,  and 
vatt  sums  were  spent  on  the  education  of 
some  2,000  children.  Mr.  Fronde  calls  the 
Charter  school*  "the  best-conceived  educa- 
tional institutions  which  existed  in  the 
worid,"  while  Mr.  Leek;  sajra  of  Ihem  that 


they  "  sxcitad  in  Ireland  an  intennty  of 
bittemeai  hardly  equalled  by  any  portion  of 
the  penal  code."  Of  one  thing  there  can  be 
no  doubt :  they  completely  toiled  in  their 
object — the  convarsi<Hi  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
to  Protestantiran. 

BtaTsna,  THa  ChirlfT  Schmli;  Fnmde,  Kngli^ 
<K  inloul ;  I^aokj,  Hut.  0/ Xns.  in  U(  SighUniOi 
CflHorv,  vol.  ii. 
CharturtB  (1S38 — <8)  was  the  name  given 
to  the  members  of  a  party  in  England  who 
Bupportod  certain  reforms  which  were  gene- 
rally known  as  the  "  People's  Charier."  The 
Charter  consisted  of  six  points,  vis. :  (1)  man- 
hood anSroge;  (2)  equal  electoral  districta; 
(3}  vote  by  ballot;  (4)  annual  Parliaments ; 
(G)  abolition  of  property  qualification  for 
members;  (6)  payment  of  members.  Tlieae 
points  aeem  first  to  have  been  urged  to- 
gether at  a  meeting  held  at  Birmingham  on 
August  B,  183B,  where  the  chief  apeaken 
were  Attwood,  Scholafield,  and  Feargtis 
O'Connor.  A  similar  meeting  waa  hold  in 
London  in  the  following  September.  During 
the  following  year  the  cause  waa  advocated 
by  tumultuous  meetings  and  pmceasIonB, 
which  had  to  be  pnt  down  by  the  law,  and 
a  petition,  the  size  of  a  coach-wheel,  said  to 
be  signed  by  a  million  and  a  quarter  peti- 
tioners, was  rolled  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Riots  took  place  at  Birmingham, 
Newcastle,  and  Newport.  Feugus  (J'Connor 
WBS  arrested.  On  Hay  2,  1N42,  another 
monster  petition,  purporting  to  contain  more 
than  three  million  signatures,  waa  brought 
ta  the  Houae  of  Commons.  Mr.  T.  Dun- 
combe  proposed  that  the  petitioneis  should  be 
heard  at  the  bar  by  counsel,  while  Macaulay, 
Peal,  and  Boebuck  apoke  on  the  other  side. 
After  this  the  agitation  slumbered  till  1848. 
when  a  huge  meeting  was  held  on  Kennington 
Common  on  April  10.  The  intention  was 
to  carry  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  monster 
petition  with  five  million  signatures.  There 
waa  great  fear  leat  I/mdon  should  be  the  scene 
of  a  rising,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took 
messures  for  protecting  the  Bank,  Custom 
House,  Exchange,  Post  Office,  and  other  public 
buildings.  A  quiuler  of  a  million  inhabttanta 
of  London  ware  enrolled  as  special  constable*. 
The  duke  disposed  his  troops  with  masterly 
sldU,  BO  as  to  keep  them  ont  of  sieht.  The 
meeting  proved  a  failure,  owing  to  dissensions 
between  the  Ifsders  of  the  Chartists,  and  no 
disturbance  took  place.  Similar  precautions 
were  again  taken  m  June,  but  the  threatened 
demonstration  ended  in  smoke.  On  August  16 
an  arrext  of  aimed  Chartists  was  made  nt  the 
"  Orange  Tree "  public-house,  in  Orange 
Street,  London,  and  some  more  in  Oreen 
Street.  It  was  understood  that  there  waa  a 
plot  to  Btbaf'k  the  different  clnba  about 
midnight,  and  also  the  principal  buildings  in 
the  metropolis.  The  rjiiof  rtogleaders  were 
tried  and  punished.  This  latter  outbreak  of 
•^     ■■-  I  coii]Mct«d  with  the  revoln- 
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titHuuy  dutiurbaiMsea  irbichbwk  plaoa  through- 
out Europe  in  18*9.  After  this,  Cblirtinii  ex.- 
piied.and  agitation  took  a,  difierentfonn.  It 
is  strange  ^t  rctorniB  so  anequsl  iu  impor- 
tsuce,  und  some  of  them  so  little  ciilciilatad  to 
eSoct  the  eud  aimed  at  by  their  promoteiB, 
•hould  haro   been  advocated  with  such  aa 

Anwil   SmttT ;  B.  Walpol*'  K^^  »f  '"«• ' 
HeCaithi,  aul.  of  Our  um  XfnM. 
^™  "  [O.  BO 

OllSlrtlay  Xuior,  in  Staffordshire,  naa 
ftt  one  time  the  place  of  Mary  Queen  of  Sects' 
impriaoimieiit.  In  lo35 — ^Sti  she  was  at  her 
own  request  removed  herefrom  the  care  of  Sir 
Ajnyau  Paulot  at  Tutfaury,  Chartlej'  was 
veil  known  to  Walmngham's  spy  Gifiord, 
aad  this  afforded  the  latter  excBptioDal 
bcilitiea  for  copj-ingr  the  treasonable  oor- 
respoiideac«  of  the  captive  queen. 

duktiuuu  was  a  Tillage  of  small  impor- 
tance till  the  establiidiiiient  of  a  dockyard 
and  naval  arsenal  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Sliisbeth,  when  preparations  were  being 
made  to  resist  the  Spanish  Armada.  Ilie 
dockyards  were  improved  under  Charles  I. 
iiid  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  fortifications 
■trengtheoed  after  the  attaih  of  the  Dutch  in 
1S67.  These  were  enlarged  and  strengthened 
between  1767  and  1808,  and  during  the 
present  century  Chatham  has  been  tendered 
ona  of  the  most  important  dockyards  and 
strongest  naval  fortreasea  in  the  vorld. 

OIlStltAIilf  WiLLiAH  Prrr,  1st  E^bl  or 
{*.  Nov.  IS.  1708,  d.  May  11,  1778),  was  the 
grandson  of  a  former  governor  of  l^dias,  who 
had  retnmed  to  England  to  buy  estates  and 
rotten  boroughs,  one  of  which.  Old  Sarum.  ha 
repreaented  in  Parliamont.  His  son  Robert 
sDcceeded  him,  and  sat  in  turn  for  the  two 
boroughs  of  Uld  Sarum  and  Oakhampton, 
Of  Bobert  Pitfe  two  sons,  William  was  the 
yognger.  He  was  educated  at  £ton  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  but  be  left  Oxford, 
without  taking  a  degree,  to  travel  on  the 
Continent  on  account  of  the  gout,  to  which 
he  was  throughout  his  life  a  victim.  He 
dime  back  from  his  tour  to  find  his  father 
dead  and  himself  but  slenderly  provided  for. 
As  a  profession  he  chose  the  army,  and 
obtained  a  cometcy  in  the  Blues;  but  hia 
family  iutereat  in  1735  procured  for  him  the 
seat  of  Old  Sarum.  In  April,  1736,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  married  Augusta,  Princea* 
of  Snze  Gotha ;  and  it  was  on  the  address 
which  was  presented  to  the  king  on  this 
occasion  that  Pitt  took  the  opportnnity  of 
delivering  his  first  speech,  which  made  a  deep 
impresraon  on  the  House.  This  impression 
was  soon  justified,  as  be  became  bo  trouble- 
some to  the  government,  that  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole  dismissed  him  from  the  army.  The 
Prince  of  Wall's,  however,  recompensed  him 
by  making  him  his  Groom  of  the  Bsdchamber, 
bran  which  position  he  could  in  security  de- 


claim against  the  peace  policy  of  the  ministry. 

In  1741  Walpole  resigned;  and  it  was  for 
some  time  doubtful  who  would  succeed  him. 
Pitt  seems  to  have  made  overtures  to  Walpole, 
which  the  retiring  minister  rejected.  In  the 
new  government  that  was  formed  under 
Carteret,  Pitt  was  entirely  left  out  He 
vented  his  disappointment  in  the  fiercest 
invectives  against  Walpole,  and  in  advocating 
the  most  violent  measures  for  his  prosecution. 
All  his  violence  failed  to  injure  Sir  Bobert, 
now  the  Earl  of  Ortord,  who  retired  into 
[Hivate  life,  and  loft  Pitt  free  te  transfer  hia 
attacks  te  Carteret,  who  now  held  the  reina. 
The  chief  abject  of  his  indignation  was  the 
prevailing  method  of  subsidising  with  English 
money  petty  Qeiman  States,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  family  estates  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  The  old  Duchess  of  Uarl- 
borough  died  in  October,  1744,  and  left 
Pitt  a  legacy  of  £10,DOD  "in  consideration 
of  the  noble  defence  he  had  made  for  the  laws 
of  England,  and  to  prevent  the  luin  of  bis 
country."  But  Pitt's  ambition  did  not  lie 
in  the  direction  of  money ;  and  on  tlie 
elevation  of  Carteret  to  the  House  of  Lords 
be  saw  a  chance  of  advancement.  To  lake 
advantage,  however,  of  the  chance,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  conciliate  the  king;  and 
he  accordingly  resigned  his  office  m  the 
household  of  the  I*rince  of  Wales,  and  by  the 


post  of  Paymaster  o(  the  Forces.  The  govern- 
ment continued  in  security  until  the  death  of 
Henry  Pelham,  in  1764,  threw  it  into  con- 
tusion. It  devolved  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
to  form  a  ministry-.  His  great  difficulty  was 
BSto  the  leadorBhip  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  the  rival  claims  o(  Pitt  and  Fox  to  that 
office  were  settled  by  a  compromise  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Thomas  Bobinson,  on  inoffensive 
mediocrity.  Ktt  was  appointed  secretary  of 
slate,  ana  Fox  retired  to  the  lucrative  Fay 
Office  ;  but  before  a  year  whs  over  they  had 
combined  to  tender  their  leader  so  ridi- 
onlouB  that  Newcastle  was  compelled  to 
make  a  change.  Pitt  was  intractable  on 
the  subject  <rf  aubsidiee;  and  the  duke 
turned  to  Fox,  who  became  secretaij  of 
state,  with  the  entire  lead  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  management  of  the 
funds  for  corruption.  On  the  resignation  of 
NewoasUe,  in  November,  1756,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  sacceeded  him  as  first  lord  of 
the  Treasury,  with  Pitt  as  first  secretary 
of  state  arid  virtual  prime  minister.  The 
ministry  was  odious  to  the  king,  who  said 
that  he  was  not  a  king  while  ha  was  "  in  the 
hands  of  these  scoundrels ; "  and  in  April, 
1757,  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  were  dismissed 
from  their  ofl!ices.  But  the  contumely  which 
Pitt  had  experienced  from  the  court  only  served 
to  raise  turn  in  the  estimation  of  the  country' 
at  large.  The  freedom  of  the  City  was  grsnted 
to   him;   all  the  great  towna  of   England 
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followed  the  etfunple  set  by  the  Corporation 
of  Londoa :  and  "  for  some  weeks,"  utys 
Walpole,  "  it  rained  gold  boxes."  Daring  his 
■hort  term  of  office  Pitt  found  time  and 
couragu  to  pees  sevenJ  important  measorea, 
including  his  bold  adieme  of  pacifying  the 
discontented  Hig'hbuiders  by  emEradyiog  them 
in  the  regular  army.  Newcastle  having 
tailed  to  form  a  ministry,  an  agreement  wtu 
at  length  anived  at  betweep  the  duke  and 
Pitt,  through  the  mediation  of  Lord  Chester- 
field. The  king,  however,  refused  to  receive 
Pitt  as  a  minister,  and  persuaded  Lord 
Waldegiave  to  sccept  with  great  reluctance 
the  premiership.  But  without  Pitt  it  was 
impossible  for  any  ministry  to  work ;  and 
Lotd  Waldegrave's  broke  up  almngt  before  it 
was  formed.  The  king  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  neoeseity.  Newcastle  took  the  Treasury ; 
Pitt  became  secretary  of  state,  with  the  lead 
of  the  Lower  House ;  and  Fox  was  silenced 
by  the  gains  of  the  Pay  Office.  Pitt  had  told 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  that  he  was  sm«  he 
could  save  the  country,  and  that  no  one  else 
could.  And  he  lost  no  time  in  setting  about 
the  task.  His  early  plans,  however,  were  not 
attended  with  succem.  An  expedition  against 
Itochefort  failed  through  the  Iwd  manageiaent 
of  the  land  forces.  In  Germany,  Cumberland 
was  compelled  to  sign  the  huEniliating 
Convention  of  Eloster -Seven.  In  India,  the 
conspicuoua  success  of  Cli  ve  in  some  measure 
compunsuled  for  these  misfortunes.  The  war 
WHS  vigorously  carried  on  throughout  175S  in 
every  part  of  the  globe  where  Frenchmen 
could  be  found  ;  still  the  year  was  marked  by 
no  great  victories  on  either  side.  But  In 
1759  Pitt's  eOBTgy,  and  his  tart  in  choodng 
men,  were  everywhere  rewarded  by  the 
extraordinary  successes  by  land  and  sea 
which  marked  that  year  of  victory.  These 
victories  gave  Pitt  a  position  of  eitniordiniiry 
infloence.  He  was  known  as  the  "great 
commoner;  "  and  the  Houses  of  FsTliamBnt 
no  less  than  the  people  at  large  were  hushed 
int«  awe  and  reverence  by  the  succeas  of  his 
maaoures.  Bat  the  death  of  George  II.  on 
October  2fi,  ITGO,  chHuged  the  face  of 
aflaiis  :  and  it  was  clear  that  the  new  king's 
partiality  for  Lord  Bute  would  be  more 
powerful  than  the  nation's  lore  of  Pitt.  In 
Uarch,  1T61,  Parliament  was  dinolred;  and 
with  it  the  ministry  began  to  break  up. 
Bute  was  made  secretary  of  statu  in  the 
place  of  Lord  HoldemeBS.  Bat  Pitt  was 
ttetennined,  it  possible,  to  save  the  country 
from  a  degrading  peace :  and  he  held  on 
until  finding  his  Inother-in-law,  Lord  Temple, 
alone  supported  him  in  the  council  in  his 
desire  for  war  with  France  and  Spain,  he  re- 
signed on  October  S,  1761.  He  had  scorned 
all  promotion  and  all  gains  for  himself,  but 
accepted  a  peerage  for  his  wife,  who  was 
created  Baroness  Chatham.  In  Nov.,  1762, 
peace  was  made  with  France ;  and  Bute  coold 
no  longer  stand  before  tho  open  o|^iosition 
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of  Fltt  and  the  fury  of  the  nation,  and  in 
April,  1763,  he  resigned.  A  new  ministry 
WHS  formed  out  of  the  followers  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  those  of  Orenville, 
whose  tenure  of  office  was  stgnalised  by  the 
persecution  of  Wilkoa,  and  the  still  mora 
fatal  attempt  to  tax  the  American  colonies. 
Pitt  meanwhile  opposed  all  his  eloquence 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  legality  of  general 
warrants,  and  pointed  out  the  mischief  of 
Grenville's  scheme  for  colonial  taxation.  His 
health  became  very  bad,  and  he  retired  into 
the  country  and  took  no  part  in  the  debates 
on  the  Regency  Bill.  This  bill,  however, 
was  the  ruin  of  the  Bedford  ministry ;  and  the 
king  resolved  to  be  rid  of  OrenTille's  bully- 
ing arrogance.  Overtures  were  twice  made 
to  Pitt  through  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ; 
but  they  &iled.  He  retired  to  his  estate  in 
Somersetshire,  as  if  bent  on  flnally  withdraw- 
ing from  public  life ;  and  the  tcocldngham 
ministry  was  formed.  In  JanuBTV,  1768, 
Pitt  came  up  to  London,  and  by  tus  able 
assistance  enabled  the  mioistr)'  to  carry  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  government 
was,  however,  too  weak  to  stand ;  and  in  July 
Pitt  at  length  consented  to  break  wiui 
Temple,  and  to  form  a  ministry  without  him. 
But  he  was  suffering  both  mentally  and 
jAysically :  he  could  not  stand  the  strain  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  he  accepted  the 
Privy  Seal,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham. 
It  was  felt  throughout  the  country  that  he 
had  been  gained  over  to  the  court ;  and  tho 
popularity,  which  had  been  so  lavishly  be- 
stowed on  him  as  the  "  great  commoner," 
failed  to  follow  him  to  the  Upper  Uooso. 
His  policy  WHS  as  eneigetic  and  comprehensive 
OS  ever  ;  but  his  mind  was  unhinged,  and  at 
last  gave  way  so  far  as  to  incapacitate  him  for 
all  public  business.  He  was  taken  to  Hayes, 
and  remained  there  in  gloomy  seclusion  for 
two  years.  In  October,  1768,heresigned  tho 
Privy  Seal,  and  the  ministrj'  came  to  an  end. 
Soon  after  his  resignattoc,  Chatham's  mental 
malady  passed  away  before  an  attack  of  the 
gout  sharper  than  usual.  In  July,  1769, 
he  once  more  appeared  at  court,  after  a 
reconciliotion  had  been  effected  with  the 
Grenvilles,  and  in  the  following  January 
ho  again  took  his  place  among  the  Lords. 
He  had  lost  none  of  his  old  power,  and 
his  first  speech,  inveighing  against  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  government  toworda 
America  and  in  reiation  to  the  Hiddlesox 
election,  was  the  signal  for  the  reaigDation  of 
Lotd  Camden  and  the  Marquis  of  Granby. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  himself,  wearied  by  the 
continual  onslaughts  made  upon  htm,  and 
Hnding  it  impossible  any  longer  to  prop  up 
his  falling  ministry,  sent  in  his  resignation  on 
January  '12.  Loi^  North  proceeded  to  form 
a  ministry  after  the  king's  own  heart,  which 
would  be  content  to  cany  oat  the  king's 
wishes.  Wilkes  and  Amenca  continaed  to 
be  the  chief  topical  Koitli  in  both  pmatB 
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adbeied  to  the  policy  of  hii  piedecesHin, 
and  Chatham  continued  to  wage  war  ag^inat 
it.  He  warmly  advoe»twi  the  repeal  o(  the 
T<at  Acta,  for  which  a  bill  was  mtroduced. 
During  the  f^reater  part  of  1773  he  employed 
himaeU  in  the  study  of  India,  and  became 
rtrongly  convinced  of  the  "neeoaaity  of  a 
Eefonnatioa  of  Indian  iniquitica."  But  as 
the  clouds  vvery  month  thickened  in  America, 
they  dispelled  all  other  thought!,  and  caused 
him  more  and  more  to  dr^d  the  applica- 
tioQ  of  coercion  to  the  coloniala.  The  Boston 
Port  Bill  heighteoed  his  alarm  ;  and  in  May, 
1774,  he  uppeared  in  Pailiamont  "  to  stand 
for  England  and  America."  In  Jan.,  1775, 
he  moved  an  addresa  to  the  king,  pray- 
ing him  to  adopt  a  conciliatory  policy  to- 
wards America  by  removing  the  forces  from 
Boston,  and  he  followed  up  this  motion  by 
presenting  to  Parliament  a  plan  for  the  pre- 
vention of  civil  war.  The  object  of  his  con- 
duct was,  as  he  himself  bricQy  expressed  it, 
"  to  secure  to  the  colonies  prop^y  and  liberty, 
and  to  ensure  to  the  mother  country  a  due 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  of 
their  subordination  to  the  supreme  legislative 
authority  and  superintending  power  of  tho 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain."  As  long  as 
there  was  any  hope  of  the  attainment  of  these 
two  ends,  Chatham  was  as  warm  an  advocate 
■B  anyone  forgrantingliherty  tothe  colonies; 
but  when  the  news  cf  the  capitulation  of 
BuTgoyne  canie  in  Dec,  1777,  followed  almost 
immemately  by  the  announoement  of  the 
alliance  of  America  and  France,  it  became 
clear  that  the  Americans  would  be  content 
with  nothing  short  of  entire  independenoe;  and 
Chatham  was  as  firm  in  his  oppooition  to  this 
concewion  as  he  had  been  Etnloua  in  favour  of 
panting  themlibectf  and  justice.  Atthispoint 
Chatham  broke  away  from  his  long  agree- 
ment with  Rockingham's  party,  but  carried 
Shelburne  with  him.  On  April  7th,  1778, 
be  made  his  last  speech  in  Parliament; 
and  the  effort  was  too  much  for  him. 
He  was  carried  to  Hayes,  and  there  died  on 
May  1  tth.  A  monument  was  raised  to  him  in 
'Weatminsler  Abbey  at  tho  expense  .of  tho 
nation.  Lord  Cbauiam  was  essentially  a  war 
minister.  It  has  been  aaid  of  him  that 
whenever  a  caoaon  in  Europe  was  fired  he 
required  to  know  the  tEoson.  The  epitaph  on 
his  moQunient  in  WestminstoT  Abbey  says, 
truly  enough,  that  during  his  administration 
Great  Britain  was  exalted  "  to  a  height  of 
pro«)erity  and  glory  unknown  to  any  former 
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1&70,  ie7B,  and  1581  the  pdson  of  Hai^ 
Queen  of  Scots.  It  was  auhsaquently  garri- 
soned by  the  Koundheads  in  11143,  and  by  the 
Cavaliers  two  years  later. 

OltAke,  Sib  John  (».  leii,  <f.  1657],i«weU 
known  as  the  tntor  of  King  Edward  VI.,  whose 
education  he  undertook  in  conjunction  with 
Bir  Anthony  Cook.  In  reward  tor  his  ser- 
vices he  was  made  Provost  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  a  Privy  Councillor.  On  the 
accession  of  Mary,  Cheke  was  imprisoned  for 
tho  sympathy  which  he  had  shown  for  the 
cause  of  Lady  Jane  Qrey,  from  whom  he  had 
accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  titate. 
On  his  release  he  went  abroad  and 
settled  at  Strssburg,  but,  having  gone  to 
visit  Sir  John  Mason  at  Briissels,  was  rap- 
tured on  the  way,  and  sent  to  England,  whwe 
he  was  confined  in  the  Tower.  Cheke,  who 
was  a  sealous  Protestant,  and  "  one  of  the 
most  godly  men  of  thorn  days,"  was  kept  in 
confinement  until  hard  usage  wrung  from 
him  a  renunciation  of  his  real  convictions. 
He  was  then  reloased,  but  is  said  to  have 
died  of  shame  at  his  recantation.  He  was 
a  TolumtnouB  and  able  writer,  and  did 
much  for  the  literature  of  England.  Besidee 
being  the  tutor  of  King  Edward  VI.,  he  was 
also  the  tutor  of  Wilham  Cecil,  Lord  Bur- 
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^'eatest  of  English  Greek  scholars  0 
Benaissance ;  and  in  particular  set  himself  to 
reform  the  corrupt  pronunciation  of  his  time. 
His  fame  was  still  Uving  at  Cambridge  iu 
Milton's  days,  and  the  poet  refers  to  him  in 
Sonnet  XI.  : — 

'•  TI17  Ag«,  like  onrs,  O  iiool  0*  a'r  John  Cheke, 
Hated  not  larniue  wane  thu  toad  01  up. 
When  tbou  taucUl'rt  CambrLdge  and  Kins  Ed  waid 
Oreak." 
BtiTpe,  Lift  tf  CUkt  i  Fuller,  WarlMt. 
Chmw^t  was  probably  a  Boman  military 
station,  as  its  Celtic  name,  "  Caerleon  Vawr, 
wouhi  seem  to  attest.  It  is  called  Dtat  in  the 
Iloman  geographical  writings,  and  would 
seem,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been  a  trading- 
place  of  importance.  In  894  it  was  captured 
by  the  Danes,  who  were,  however,  fonied  to 
surrender  it  to  the  English.  It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  as  being  the  frontier 
town  of  the  Welsh  Marches.  The  Conqueror 
established  an  earldom  of  Chester,  and  Hugh 
Lupus,  his  nephew,  became  its  palatine.  He 
built  the  castle  and  founded  the  abboy  of 
St.  Werburgh.  In  1237  the  imldom  was 
seiied  by  Henry  III.,  and  has  eince  been  a 
royal  appanage.  In  1300,  Edward,  Prince  of 
Waled,  received  the  homage  of  the  Welsh 
princes  at  Chestet' ;  and  here  for  a  time  Henry 
IV.  held  Kichard  II.  captive.  The  city 
suffered  severely  in  the  plHgiiee  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centiinos,  and  espe- 
cially in  1602— 6.  lnl64'2Charlc»LarrivGdin 
Chester.  The  citiiens  were  warmly  Royalist. 
From  July,  1643,  until  161t>.  the  cit}'  was 
continuondy  h«sioged  or  blockaded  by  the 
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Farllumentarian  forces,  and  nt  ioMt  honourBbly 
iorrendered  in  Febnuiy  of  the  latter  year. 
Great  riots,  however,  occurred  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  Duke  ol  Monmouth  in  16S3. 
Chester  was  cicatod  a  bishopric  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1G41,  and  ile  fine  abbey  church  of 
St.  WerbuTgh  became  the  cathedral. 


of  QeoTge  I.,  he  was  made  Gentleman  of  the 
Bodchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  sat 
as  member  for  St.  OenHBins  ia  ITIfi-  The 
division  betveen  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 

the  court  soon  drove  him  into  oppoai' 
tion  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  rela- 
tive, Oenenkl  Stanhope,  and  he  joined  the 
discontented  Whiffs.  [Walfolb.]  He 
had  great  eipectations  from  Qoorge  11.  on 
his  accession:  but  had  tbe  misfortune  U> 
offend  Queen  Caroline.  The  death  at  his  father 
in  the  previous  year  removed  him  to  the 
Upper  House.  In  1 728  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Hague,  aod  on  his  return  was  made 
High  Steward  of  the  Household,  but  was  dis- 
miascd  in  1 733  by  WiJpole  for  his  opposition  to 
theEicifle  Bcheme.  Forthwith  he  booune  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  Opposition,  and  in  1 737 
made  a  magnificent  speech  against  the  Play- 
house Bill.  In  1711  he  went  abroad  ;  and  at 
Avignon  met  Ormonde,  with  whom  it  is  said  he 
attempted  to  concert  measures  for  a  Jacobite 
combination  against  Walpolp.  Ho  was  excluded 
from  office  under  Felham  i  administration :  and 
continued  in  opposition,  directing  his  attacks 
especially  against  the  employment  of  Hano- 
verian troops,  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
Carteret.  At  length,  in  1744,  tho  king's 
repugnance  was  so  tor  overcome  that  he  vras 
made  Ijord-Lieatonant  of  Ireland.  Bis  ad- 
ministration of  this  office  deserves  the  highest 
praise,  snd  his  6rm  ^vemment  checked 
any  tendency  there  might  be  to  imitate 
the  eiample  of  the  Scotch  revoltore  in  I74S. 
tn  IT4a  he  was  again  sent  to  Holland, 
where  his  negotiations  induced  the  Dutch 
to  send  troops  tO  the  campaign  which  ter- 
minated in  the  battle  o(  Fontenoy.  In 
1740  ho  became  Secretarv  of  State.  He 
aimed  at  governing  the  king  through  his 
mistress,  I*dy  Yarmouth,  but  finding  thathe 
conid  make  no  progress  in  bnniring  about  a 
peace,  he  resigned  in  I74B.  He  still  con- 
tinued to  speak,  and  in  1761  proposed  snd 
carried  out  the  reformation  of  the  calendar. 
tn  17.)2  he  lost  his  hearing.  In  1767  he  was 
asked  to  negotiate  between  Pitt  end  New- 
castle during  the  intrigues  which  Jed  to  the 
formntion  of  thnt  great  ministry  known  by 
their  names.  In  1768  his  natural  son,  Philip, 
the  object  of  the  greatest  care  and  affection 
on  his  part,  snd  to  whom  he  had  addressed 
his  femous  Letter)  to  Ai»  Sob  on  which  his 
literary  tamo  largely  rests,  died,  and  from  that 
time  Chesterfield's  life  was  desolate  andoherr- 


less.  "  Chesterfield  was,"  sayc  his  biographer. 
Dr.  Uaty,  "  a  nobleman  unequalled  in  his  time 
for  variety  of  talents,  brilliancy  of  wit,  and 
elegance  of  convei»tion."  Lord  Stanhope, 
referring  to  his  political  career,  says  that 
"diplomacy  was  especially  suited  to  his 
tastes  and  talents.  At  home,  his  career, 
though  never  inspired  by  a  high  and  pei^ 
vading  patriotism,  deserves  the  praise  of 
humane,  liberal  and  far-sighted  policy.  Sis 
defects  were  a  want  of  generosity,  dissimu- 
lation carried  bej-ond  j  oatifiable  bounds  .  .  . 
and  a  looseness  of  religious  principle." 

MatT'i  Lifi,  pmfliad  to  Ouftarfleld'i  Wmia, 
a  toll..  177T, 

OIl«valittr.     [PsrraNDia.] 

ClMTr  ChOa*.      [OlTIBMVKNB.] 

ObsyiM,  Sib  Thokas,  Treasurer  of  tlM 

Household  to  Henry  VIII.,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Council  of  Eieoutors  by  the  king's 
will,  1547.  Having  served  in  the  Scottish 
expedition  of  1647,  he  was  made  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Porta,  and  in  1549  he  was  sent  on 
behalf  of  the  Council  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  In  1553  he  is  found  in  strong 
opposition  to  Northumberland's  scheme  <H 
altering  the  succession  in  favour  ot  I«dy 
Jane  Grey,  and  in  Wyatt's  Rebellion  (q.v.), 
1554,  ho  did  good  service  for  the  queen  in 
Kent. 

Cfaicb«l«,  Henry  [h.  eWe»  1362,  d.  1443), 
is  said  to  have  owed  hig  education  to  William 
of  Wykeham,  and  certainly  was  a  student  on 
Wykeham's  foundatlonB  at  Winchester  and 
Oxford.  He  was  frequently  employed  on 
diplomatic  business  by  Henry  IV.,  and  in 
UUS  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  Davids.  In 
1409  he  was  one  of  the  English  delegates  to 
the  Council  ot  Pisa,  and  in  1414  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  accompanied 
Henry  V.  on  his  second  and  third  expeditions 
to  Prance,  and  crowned  Queen  Catherine. 
Chichale  has  been  greatly  blamed  for  inciting 
Henry  V.  to  go  to  war  against  France,  and 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  French 
war  was  encouraged  by  the  cloi^,  to  divMt 
popular  attention  from  the  wealth,  luxury, 
and  corruption  of  the  Church.  But  this  view 
rests  on  no  historical  boais,  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Chichele  and  tbe  otlier 
bishops  did  lend  their  sanction  to  tho  king's 
ambition.  Chichele  is  also  accused  of  being 
a  peraecutor,  but  it  would  seem  that  his 
aversion  to  the  Lollards  was  political  rather 
than  religious;  for  that  sect  was  regarded  as 
hostile  to  tho  dynasty,  and  a  foe  to  all  social 
onior  as  well  as  to  the  Chureh.  During 
Uonry  VI. 's  reign,  Chichele  seems  to  have 
confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  his  clerical 
duties.  In  14.17  he  founded  All  Souls  Coll^ 
at  Oxford,  and  was  meditating  the  resignation 
of  his  see  when  he  was  removed  by  death. 
Chichele  boldly  resisted  the  pretensions  of 
the  Pope,  who  was  desirous  of  getting  tlw 
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Stntute  of  PrsmuniTe  repealed,  and  when  the 
papal  party  retaliated  ij  accusiiiK  him  of 
ararice,  the  boroue,  the  bishops,  and  the 
Univeiaitj  of  Oxford  came  forward  to  tiear 
lestimOD  J  to  the  meriu  of  the  orcbbUbop. 

ChiohsstAT,  Arthdo,  Lord  (d.  1625), 
WM  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland  from  1604  to 
1816,  whan  ho  became  Ixird  High  Troesurer. 
It  waa  mider  his  government  that  the  Planta- 
tion  of  Ulster  vas  carried  out.  In  1613,  he 
held  a  Parhament  for  the  first  time  in  twenty- 
seven  ymrn ;  bnt  in  order  to  diminish  the 
Catholic  majority  he  was  laviah  in  the  cnation 
of  new  boroughs.  The  oppoBition  was  in  the 
end  ovarcome  after  some  disgraceful  scenes, 
but  only  on  the  understanding  that  the  Penal 
Laws  would  not  be  enforced.  They  then  con- 
sented, to  the  attainder  of  O'Neil  and  his 
Bsaociatee.  The  lands  of  Sir  Qihir  O'Doherty 
of  Inniaowen  were  granted  to  Chichester,  and 
formed  the  balk  of  the  large  eatatea  left  by 
him  to  the  pi^Bent  reprMentatires  i^  the 
family,  the  Kurquiaes  of  Donegal. 

ChiollOStor,  a  cathedral  town,  is  bnilt  On 
the  rite  of  a  Roman  aettlcment,  andisKenorally 
identified  with  ReaTium  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  at  Antoninus.  It  appeara  to  have 
been  a  place  of  some  trade.  The  town  was 
deetroyed  by  Ella,  and  restored  by  his  son, 
Cissa,  from  whom  it  received  ita  modem 
name.  In  1093  the  Sussex  bishopric  of 
Selaey  wa«  removed  to  Chichester.  The 
cathediBl,  consecrated  in  1108.  was  burnt 
down,  and  rebuilt  at  the  close  of  the  tweUth 
tentnry.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1213. 
The  town  was  Royalist  in  the  Cii-il  War,  and 
was  captnred  and  held  for  the  Farliameiitarians 
by  8ir  W.  WoUer. 

Chief  Jitstioa.    [Jcbticsb.] 

Ohlldsra,  Huon  CcLLmo  Eabulet  {b. 
1B27),  was  edncated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  proceeded  to  Anetralia  in  IB.iO. 
He  waa  a  member  of  the  Victoria  govern- 
ment from  bis  arrival  till  his  return  to 
GngLuid  aa  agent-geneial  for  that  colony  in 
18S7.  He  was  elected  member  for  Pontelract 
(ISflO),  and  served  on  various  comnaisaions 
and  select  committees.  He  became  a.  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  in  April,  1884,  and  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  1B65,  retiring  wilh 
his  party,  1866.  In  1868  be  accepted  office 
under  Mr.  Qladitone  aa  IHrat  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  bnt  whs  soon  compelled  to  resign 
owing  to  ill  health.  In  Jan.,  1872,  he  ngain 
accepted  the  office  of  agent-general  for 
Victoria  in  thii  country,  and  the  same  year 
became  Chancellor  o(  the  Duchy  of  Lnncaster. 
In  1 883.  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Gxcheqner  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  ministry. 

duIlianwollB,  The  B*ttlx  op  (Jan.  14, 
1849).  was  fought  during  the  second  Sikh 
War.  After  an  interchange  of  shots  from 
the  Sikh  and  English  pickets.  Lord  Goiigh 
gave  the  word  to  attack  the  position  of  Sbere 


tjing  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  General  Camp- 
bell [Cltix}  moved  forward  his  division  in 
two  brigades.  His  own  victoriously  advanced 
to  the  front,  seized  and  spiVed  the  guns ;  bat 
the  second  was  tern  te  pieces  by  a  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry,  and  the  attack  vould 
havefailadhsdnot  General  Campbell  advanced 
rapidly  te  the  rescue,  and  captured  the  guns 
which  were  pouring  in  this  deadly  fire.  Sir 
Walter  Qilbert^s  two  divisions  nere  success- 
ful on  the  right,  but  not  withoot  serious  loss. 
The  cavalry  brigade  under  Brigadier  Pope 
got  entangled  in  trees  and  bm^wood,  and 
owing  to  some  mistnhe,  retreated,  but  the 
left  brigade,  nnder  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell, 
behaved  with  great  gallantry.  The  result 
was  that  when  darkness  put  an  end  to  the 
struggle  Lord  Gough  found  himself  master 
of  unknown  ground  in  the  dark,  and  un- 
certain as  to  Uia  whereabouts  of  the  enemy. 
after  a  victory  which  was  the  neareet  possible 
approach  to  a  defeat.  He  was  compelled, 
therefore,  to  vrithdraw  to  Chillian walla. 
[SiKK  Wam.] 
ChiUlnffworth,   Williah  (6.  ieo3,  d. 

1844),  was  educated  at  Orford,  and  obtained  a 
fellowship^  at  Trinity  College.  By  the  efforts 
of  a  Jesuit,  John  Fisher,  he  was  converted 
to  the  linman  Catholic  communion,  and 
went  to  Douay;  but  he  vas  induced  by 
I^nd  to  return  to  England  and  re-enter 
the  English  Church,  in  1631.  He  became 
Chancellor  of  Saliabury  and  Prebendary  of 
Brixworth.  In  the  Civil  War  he  was  zealously 
Royalist,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  opera- 
tions at  the  nege  of  Gloucester,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Arundel  Castle. 
Being  very  iU,  he  was  allowed  to  remove  to 
the  palace  of  Chichester,  where  he  died.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  famons  tract,  called.  Tie 
Mttigim  of  FrotitlaHta  ;  a  Safe  Way  to  Sal- 
valion,  first  published  in  1638,  and  very 
frequently  reprinted. 

Clultam     Hnndreda,   Thk.   oa  the 

hundreds  of  Bodenham,  Desborough  and 
Stoke,  in  Buckinghamshire,  are  colled,  have 
attached  to  them's  Stewardahip,  the  holder  of 
which  office  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  down  the  robbers  who  infested  the 
woods  of  the  Chiltem  Hills.  At  the  present 
time  the  office  is  used  for  sn  interesting 
purpose.  As  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  cannot  by  parliamentery  law  re- 
sign his  seat  unless  he  becomes  disqualified, 
a  member  wishing  to  retire  applies  for  the 
stewardship  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  the 
acceptance  of  which,  as  a  place  of  honour 
and  profit  under  the  crown,  necessarily  entails 
ihe  vacation  of  the  seat.  This  method  of 
evading  the  restriction  as  to  the  resignation 
of  a  member  of  Parliament  eppearB  to  have 
come  into  practice  in  the  reign  of  George  II., 
about  1760.  In  the  event  of  two  applications 
being  made  for  the  post  at  the  same  time,  the 
atewardship  of  the  msfiotB  of  £ast  Bundled, 
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ChinOi  Rblationb  with,  cannot  ba  said 
to  have  existed  mui^h  DiLrliei  than  the  l>i!g;in- 
ning  of  the  reventeontb  century,  though 
then)  wan,  no  doubt,  indirect  intercourse  at  a 
much  earUer  date  butweon  Englinb  meruhante 
and  "  Cathay."  For  inBtaoco,  the  Florentine 
house  of  Bardi,  which  had  extensive  monetary 
dealiugs  with  EMwitrd  III.,  had  also  a  con- 
aidomble  trade  with  China.  The  first  attempts 
of  the  East  InduL  Company  to  establish  a  COm- 
morcial  station  at  Canton,  in  I63T,  wera  ud- 
BUccGBsful,  as  were  others  made  in  1668,  but 
in  1671)  a  trade  was  opened  with  Fonnoaa,  and 
a  treaty  concluded.  Ten  years  later,  a  factory 
was  established  at  Canton.  After  the  acces- 
sion ot  the  Manchoo  or  Tartar  dynasty, 
however  ( 1 679) ,  a  hostile  policy,  eansed, 
perhaps,  by  tho  misconduct  of  the  I*<niuruese, 
was  adopted  towardx  foreign  traders.  Trade, 
which  bad  spread  to  seveiai  porta,  was  con- 
fined to  Canton,  and  was  there  conducted 
with  difficulty,  owing  I«  the  dishonesty  of  tho 
Hong  merchants  and  the  cxtottions  of  the 
mandarins.  This  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs,  varied  by  quarrels  between  the 
East  India  Company,  the  French,  and 
Portuguese,  continued  down  to  1792,  when 
Lord  Macartney  was  sent  as  the  first  English 
ambaBsador  to  the  court  of  Pelcin,  but  he  was 
unable  to  effect  the  removal  of  tho  restric- 
titms  on  trade,  and  Lord  Amherst,  who  was 
despahdied  thither  in  1S16,  was  dismissed  for 
refuaingto  perform  the  "kowtow,"  or  prostra- 
tion, before  the  emperor.  In  1834,  when  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  e\pired, 
it  WHS  determined  to  send  out  a  trade  commis- 
sioner to  the  port  of  Canton.  Lord  Napier 
was  the  first,  but  he  soon  gara  way  beneath 
the  anxieties  of  his  position.  S<Jon  after- 
wards tliD  Chinese  authorities  began  to  pro- 
test against  the  introduction  of  opium  by 
English  traders,  an  import  forbidden  by  law. 
Tho  irritation  grew,  until,  in  1839,  tho  Chinese 
authorities  iiuisted  on  tho  confiscation  of  a 
large  quantity  of  the  drug,  which  they  burnt. 
Thjs  proceeding  Captain  EUiott,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Trade,  sceins  to  have  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  With  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet  from  Indiain  the  following  year,  the  ftrif 
CTiwM  ffflr  (April,  1839— March,  184  l)began. 
The  island  of  Chuaan  was  promptly  taken,  and 
the  capital  threatened.  The  Chinese  there- 
apoD  sued  for  peace,  but  negotiations  were 
broken  off,  and  Hong  Kong  and  Amoy  fell, 
and  Nanking  was  menaced.  Thereupon 
hostilities  were  again  suspended,  and  in  1842 
8ir  Henrj-  Pottingcr  concluded  a  treaty  by 
which  the  Chinese  ii|;nicd  to  throw  open  five 
addiiionul  pons  to  European  trade  and  pay  an 
indemnity  of  some  four  and  a  half  millionB 
sterling,  together  with  a  million  and  a  quarter 
as  compensation  for  the  destroyed  opium, 
which  sum  the  English  merchants  declared  to 


be  below  their  loss.  The  relations  between 
En^lMid  and  China  continued  to  be  fairly 
pacific  until  1856,  when  the  seizure  of  the 
lorcha  lor  cutter).  Arrow,  by  the  Chinese 
anthorities,  on  the  charge  of  piracy,  was  the 
cause  of  the  Steend  Chinete  War  (OcL, 
1366— May,  1858).  The  vessel  was  nn- 
doubtedly  of  a  suspicious  character,  but 
she  had  obtained  a  British  registration,  and 
in  consequence  Sir  John  Bowring  denumded 
the  snrrender  of  the  captured  men,  which  was 
done,  but  alt  apology  was  refused  by  Yoh,  the 
governor  of  Canton.  Thereupon  the  town 
was  bombarded  and  taken  by  the  English,  the 
Taku  forts  fell  in  I8&8,  and  the  English  com- 
missioner. Lord  BIgin,  conclnded  a  treaty  at 
Tientsin  by  which  transit-dues  were  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  an  indemnity  of  four 
miljions  agreed  npon.  In  1359,  however,  the 
English  minister.  Sir  F.  Bruce,  was  fired 
upon  from  tho  Taku  forts  while  sailing  np 
the  river  to  carry  out  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  at  Peking.  Lord  Elgin  was  promptly 
sent  ont,  together  with  a  force  under  Sir 
Hope  Grant,  who  was  assisted  by  the  French. 
The  Taku  forts  fell,  and  Oie  pmperor,  in 
order  to  save  Poking,  agreed  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  Shortly  afterwards 
Major  Charles  Gordon  entered  the  Chinese 
service,  and  aided  the  government  in  crushing 
the  Tai-ping  rebels.  Once  more  (1 875)  the 
relations  with  England  became  strained, 
partly  owing  to  the  murder  of  3Ir.  Margary 
on  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  partly  to  the 
refusal  of  the  government  to  puhliah  the 
treaties  by  which  the  British  were  empowered 
to  establish  a  trade  route  from  China  to 
Burmah.  At  one  time  war  seemed  imminent, 
hut  it  was  averted  by  the  firmness  and  tact 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  who,  in  the  following 
year,  by  the  CXtfao  Convtnliim,  established 
the  rights  of  foreigners  to  travel  and  protec- 
tion. The  qoeation  of  the  opium  traflic— to 
the  importation  of  which  the  authorities  are 
opposed,  tboDgh  the  plant  is  cultivated  to  a 
large  extent  in 'the  interior  of  the  country — 
still  remained  unsettled. 

John  Davis,  Ctinii ;  Prof.  Douglas,  CWna  ; 

ptUBt,  Jfurmliv*  tf  Lgrd  Elgin  ■  ViB'oil  ta 


nniut  BtgitlKt,  1^5-78. 


[L.C.S.] 


Chivalry.  This  word,  which  varinosly 
meant  "horsemanship,"  "knighthood,"  "a 
folly-armed  array  of  horsemen  or  knights," 
"  the  knightly  ideal  of  conduct,"  and  other 
things  akin  io  these,  in  its  widest  application 
embraced  the  whole  brotherhood  of  trained, 
approved,  and  dedicated  men  of  the  sword, 
who  had  ondertakon  with  eUborate  and 
BoliTnn  ceremony  to  do  their  fighting  in  a 
peculiar  spirit,  on  principles  and  with  nima 
of  a  special  character,  as  well  as  the  whole 
body  of  hiws  and  nsages  that  thche  select 
warriors  were  bound  to  observe.  Defined  by 
a   frieodl]'  historian,    it   was   "  a  fratenul 
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unxdatiDa,  or  rather  an  entliuauiBtic  compact 
between  ni^n  of  feeling  and  coara^,  of 
delicacy  and  dsTotion,"  who  had  chosen  the 
profeauoQ  of  armn  and  fitted  themselves  for 
it  by  &  long  and  severe  apprenticeship.  It 
""'   ''  which  each   faithful 


member  was  siiimated  b 


.t  of  c. 


tonnity  with  a  code  of  miUtary  ethics  thut 
raised  a  naturally  demoralising  occupation 
into  a  chiLstening  diaciplme  und  ennobling 
pOTBiiit-  It  owed  to  feudalism  the  conditions 
which  enabled  it  to  play  its  part ;  but  it  wan 
DO  easentuil  feature  or  direct  offspring  of 
feudalism ;  it  was  rather  a  corrective  of  the 
ferocity  and  injustice  that  make  the  chief 
reproach  of  teudiJ  institutionB. 

The  times  of  iU  beginning  and  ending,  and 
its  ori^n.  are  still  controverted  points  among 
hiatoriana.  Bat  we  omnot  be  tar  astray  in 
limiting  its  flourishing  period  as  an  efficient 
and  earnest  motive  and  rule  of  action  to  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  though  its 
spirit,  and  forms  can  be  traced  much  earher, 
and,  in  show  at  least,  are  perceptible  much 
later.  Mr.  Freeman  sees  the  dawn  of  English 
chivalry  in  William  Rufua's  making  a  certain 
line  of  conduct  "a  point  of  honour;"  and 
tbe  French  wars  of  ILdward  III.  display  the 
glitter  and  affectations,  the  serious  mockeries, 
that  outlived  the  decay  of  real  chivalry.  As 
to  its  origin,  anme  find  it  in  the  Ousadea, 
aome  in  Uie  neceesiU'  of  confronting  the 
evils  that  harassed  Fiance  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  "a  consecration  of  the  aims  ot 
the  Etrong ; "  and  some  in  the  slow  rise  to 
ascendency  of  certain  ideas  and  customs — 
one  or  two  as  old  as  the  days  of  the  Oermania 
— amid  the  anarchy  that  followed  the  death  of 
Cbarlemaj^e.  This  last  seems  the  safest 
ooDclosion :  the  ceremonial  with  which  a 
young  German  warrior  assumed  arms;  the 
duty  of  serving  on  horseback  laid  on  certain 
landholders  in  later  times ;  and  the  personal 
attachment  to  a  superior  obligatory  on  an 
aspirant  to  a  military  career,  needed  but  the 
glow  of  religious  feeling  and  the  sense  of 
individual  honour  as  the  master-motive  of 
action,  to  complete  the  chivalrous  character. 
For  the  grajid  creation  and  central  figure 
of  chivalry  was  the  knight ;  and  it  is  the 
onion  in  him  of  religious  fervour  and  sense 
of  duty,  with  a  recognition  of  honourable 
obligation,  devotion  to  all  women  and  con- 
stancy to  one,  and  a  horror  ot  doing  any- 
tiiiDg  nnworthy  of  a  true  knight,  that  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  chivalric  idea.  Tet 
cbit'alry  owed  to  the  Crusades  its  summons 
into  energetic  life;  in  Mllmsn's  words,  "all 
the  noble  sentiments  which,  blended  together, 
axe  chivalry — the  high  sense  of  honour,  the 
^sdaia  ot  danger,  the  love  of  adventure, 
oompassion  for  (he  weak  or  the  oppressed, 
generosity,  self-sacrifice,  B«lf-devotion  for 
others — found  in  the  Crusades  their  animat- 
ing principle,  peipetoal   occasion   for  their 


amplest  eicercise,  their  jierfectiun,  and  cun- 
sammation."  As  the  unit  of  chivalry  was  tbe 
knight,' or  chevalier,  care  was  therefore  taken 
to  make  and  keep  kaighthood  select.  In  moat 
places,  though  not  in  all,  gentle  birth  was  a 
necessary  qualification;  from  his  Boveuth  to 
his  fourteenth  year  the  aspirant  must  serve  in 
some  noble  or  knightly  household  as  page  or 
varlet;  he  had  then  to  choose,  from  among 
the  well-bom  ladies  of  the  sodety  he  lived 
in,  some  one  as  a  special  object  of  loyal 
devotion,  and  was  allowed  to  ntceive  at  the 
altar  from  the  hands  of  the  priest  the  con- 
secrated sword  that  proved  him  an  esquii«. 
His  manifold  duties  as  an  esquire  had  as 
their  general  drift  to  make  him  perfect  in 
the  virtues  and  accomplishments  ot  a  knightly 
character.  Having  "borne  him  well*'  in 
his  long  and  trying  noviciate,  ha  was 
"  ordained"  a  knight  with  a  most  impreaaive 
ritual.  After  being  bathed,  and  clothed  in 
symholic  garments,  he  fasted  for  twenty-four 
hours,  watched  the  arms  he  was  to  wear  tor 
a  whole  night  in  a  church,  confessed,  com- 
muuicated,  had  the  sword  that  huug  fiomhis 
neck  blesMd  by  the  priest,  was  armed  by 
ladies  or  knights,  and  from  one  ot  the  latt^ 
received  the  oMalaiit.  His  most  imperative 
obligations,  takm  on  oath,  were:  to  serve 
God  and  bis  prince;  to  uphold  the  weak;  to 
be  true  to  his  word ;  to  despise  gain;  to  love 
honour ;  to  persist  to  the  end  in  any  adven- 
ture he  undertook;  to  reverence  purity  In 
women;  to  botaithful,  courteous,  and  humble  ; 
and  to   protect  maidens   from   danger   and 

Chivalry  had  its  absurd  dde:  in  its  name 
men  now  and  then  played  very  fantastic 
tricks.  Bingle  combats,  tournaments,  jousta, 
the  splendid  frix'olities  dear  to  an  age  of 
empty  show,  were  its  outcome.  But  its 
nobler  gifts  to  mankind  far  outweigh  those ; 
from  it  sprang  the  Knights  Hospitaller 
and  the  Teutonic  Order,  which,  along  with 
not  a  little  that  is  questionable,  certainly 
bore  excellent  fruit.  Above  all,  it  set  a  curb 
on  the  passions  of  men.  and  thus  softened 
the  horrors  of  war;  held  up  before  them  an 
elevating  ideal;  made  active  the  virtues  of 
loyalty,  courtesy,  respect  for  women,  valour, 
justice,  and  veracity.  Its  chief  bequest  to 
mankind  was  the  "  chastity  of  honour  which 
felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,"  which  still  lives. 
Itis  signiflcant,  too,  that  the  clearest  English 
eye  of  the  fourteenth  century  law  in  the 
Iniight  "  who  lovede  chivalrie  " 

"Tnmtheud  boDoni,  Iredom  sad  oortaila." 


Vit 


liAn  Aa  la  OniliuttHt,  SOl  leotnre  ot  lut  eoniw. 

[J.  E.I 

ChiTaln',  Thb  Coust  or,  washeld  before 

the  Constable  and  tbe  Marshal  of  England 

for  the  trial  of  military  oSeoces,  and  for  the 
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dadmon  of  qneationi  reUting  to  ooat  armour, 
personal  honoor,  and  the  liSe.  By  13  Rich, 
II. ,  mp.  2,  it  U  declared  that  this  court  has 
uogniiance  over  all  matten  of  thia  kind, 
except  Buch  u  may  be  detenniiied  by  the 
common  law.  The  court  hiu  long  ceased  to 
be  held  ;  the  last  iiutanco  of  its  sitting  being 
in  1737. 

Clmiida  Sahib  (<<■  1752)  married  the 
danght«r  of  Doat  All,  deputy  of  the  Cbmatic, 
and  berame  chief  minister.  He  was  mnde  use 
of  by  Dupteiz  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Aicotagainst  the  English  candidate,  Mahomed 
AIL  In  aUiance  with  Moiuffer  Jung,  the 
French  candidate  to  the  throne  of  Hyderabad 
on  the  death  of  the  NiEam-ool-Mool£  (1748J, 
be  overran  the  Camatic,  and  obtained  inves- 
titure from  Dupleix  and  Mozuffer  Jung. 
Olive's  defence  of  Arcot  and  the  death  of 
MoEUfler  broke  the  confederacy ;  and  Chunds 
Sahib  BurroDdered  to  Uonackjee,  the  Tan- 
jorine  general,  who  was  in  alljanoe  with 
Mahomed  Ali  and  the  English.  The  general 
took  a  solemn  oath  to  convey  him  to  a 
French  settlement,  but  immediately  aftor- 
wards  caused  him  to  be  aaaaasioatea  at  the 
instigation  of  Mahomed  Ali. 

3  wake  of  the  Roman 
occupation,  ^d  the  British  Church  was  so 
far  oi^anieed  that  it  aent  three  biahopa  to  the 
Council  of  Aries  in  314.  [Ciiiiucit,  The 
Celtic.  J  The  English  invaders  were  heathens, 
and  British  Cbristianit;  was  swept  westward 
before  them.  The  conversion  of  the  English 
was  effected  by  missionaries  from  Rome  in  the 
south,  and  miaaionariee  from  lona  tn  the  north. 
As  the  ritual  of  these  two  sets  of  missionaries 
difEered  in  some  points,  difierent  usages  were 
found  to  be  productive  of  confusion,  till  at 


that  time  England  obttuned  ecclesiastictil 
unity  as  a  daughter  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  work  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  was 
begun  by  Archbishop  Theodore  in  638,  and 
the  example  of  unity  given  by  the  Church 
was  one  of  the  chief  influences  to  produce 
unity  in  the  State.  Church  and  State  worked 
harmoniously  together,  and  there  were  no 
questions  to  bring  them  into  collision.  The 
bishop  sat  by  the  side  of  the  eBldonniul  in  the 
shire  court,  and  ecclesiastical  causes  were 
decided  in  the  same  way  as  others.  The 
period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  coincided 
with  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  reforms 
wrought  by  Hildebrand  on  the  Continent ; 
and  the  influence  of  his  ideas  ia  apparent  in 
the  ecclcaiaatical  poUcy  of  ^A^lliam  I. 
Ecdesiaatira.!  courts  were  established  for 
ecclesiastical  causes,  which  were  to  be  tried 
by  canonical,  not  by  customary,  law.  This 
change  was  considered  necessary  for  the  sake 
of  a  uniform  system  of  law,  to  introduce 
more  regular  discipline  into  the  Chnrch ;  but 


it  brought  with  it  a  vexatious  extension  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  led  to  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
papal  cOAirt,  which  ultimately  proved  ruinous 
to  the  authority  and  independence  of  bishops. 
But  while  making  this  change,  William  I. 
was  careful  to  protect  himself  from  papal 
interference  by  laying  down  three  rules: — 
[1)  That  the  Pope  of  Rome  should  not  he 
recognised  as  apostolic,  except  at  the  king's 
command,  and  that  letters  tor  the  Pope  be 
first  shown  to  the  king.  [2}  That  the 
reBolutions  of  ecclesiastioal  limods  ahonld 
have  no  legal  force  till  sanctioned  by  the 
king.  (3)  That  no  baron  or  royal  servant 
bo  excommunicated,  except  by  the  king's 
consent.  These  regulations  of  William  I. 
Ehow  a  feeling  of  distrust  about  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State  which  was  speedily 
realised.  Under  Henry  I.,  Archbishop  An- 
sefan  raised  the  question  of  the  lawf  ulnesfi  of 
lay  investiture  to  a  spiritual  office.  The 
tenure  of  clerical  lands  was,  by  the  growth  of 
the  royal  power,  assimilated  to  that  of  lay. 
The  nomination  of  bishops,  and  their  investi- 
ture with  the  emblems  of  their  sphitual 
dignity,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  Hildebrand  strove  to  check  the  gRiw- 
ing  secularisation  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  State 
answered,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  it 
could  not  allow  of  the  existence  of  powerful 
land-holders  who  did  not  recognise  the  king  as 
their  lord.  In  England  a  compromise  was  at 
length  made  between  Henry  I.  and  the  Pope. 
The  king  agreed  that  chapters  should  elect 
their  biahopB,  but  the  election  was  to  be  made 
in  the  Kind's  Court;  he  gave  up  the  in- 
vestiture  with  ring  and  crosier,  but  the 
>iishops  were  to  do  homage  for  their  tern- 
porahties.  The  crown  retained  the  real 
appointment  of  bishops,  and  the  rights  of 
suzerainty  over  them,  but  abandoned  its 
encroachments  upon  their  spiritual  digni^. 
Anselm  showed  that  the  Church  was  the  only 
power  which  could  withstand  the  tyranny  of 
the  crown.  In  like  manner,  Becket  reststad 
Henry  II.;  and  Bishop  Hugh,  of  Linooln, 
offered  a  constitutional  resistance  to  the 
demands  far  money  made  in  the  name  of 
Richard  I.  During  the  twelfth  and  thirtoenth 
centuries  the  Church  fought  the  battle  of  the 
people,  while  it  defended  its  own  rights 
against  the  threatening  power  of  the  king. 

But  though  the  Church  succeeded  in  ■ 
measure  in  holding  its  own  against  the  king, 
it  was  leas  auecaaBful  against  the  Pope.  The 
Pope,  as  Judge  in  all  disputed  casee,  gained 
considerable  power  over  episcopal  elections, 
where  disputes  were  frequent.  In  1204  Pope 
Innocent  III.  rejected  the  contending  candi- 
dates for  the  see  of  Canterbury,  proposed 
Stephen  langton,  and  confirmed  his  informal 
election  without  the  king's  consent.  Gradu- 
ally, the  king  and  the  Pope  came  to  a  sort 
of  tacit  understanding  that  they  would  share 
between  them  the  appointmeot  to  bishopriea, 
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and  the  result  waa  that  the  poven  ot  the 
chapters  became  more  and  more  shadowy,  tiU 
tbey  practicsUy  died  amy.  Papal  proviaioiiB 
itnd  respTvatioas  Dver-rode  the  rights  of 
jiatrona,  and  though  the  StatiiU  of  ProvitoTt 
{13£0,  1364,  13eo)  wa«  enacted  and  re- 
eDHCted  to  obeck  thji  abuse,  the  Pope  and 
the  king  found  their  intereets  to  coincide  in 
keeping  a  tolerably  close  partnership  in  the 
diapoaition  of  patronage.  Yet  the  SlaliUe 
at  PraiamniTi  (16  Rich.  II.,  c.  6,  1393),  which 
forboda  the  prooeciitian  of  euits  in  foreign 
courts,  gave  the  king  a  powerful  weapon 
HgaiDBt  the  Pope,  and  was  Tesent«d  as  an 
infringement  of  the  papal  supremacy.  Papal 
taxation  weighed  heavily  OD  the  clergy,  and 
the  attempt  made  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  to 
exempt  them  from  national  taxation  was 
powerleaa  before  the  reaolnte  obancter  of 
Edward  I.     [Papacy.] 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  results  of 
the  owanisation  of  the  Comtitution  by 
Edwaid  I.,  and  the  steady  growth  of  royal 
and  papal  interference  with  the  appointment 
and  powen  of  the  bishops,  gradually  di- 
miniued  the  political  influence  of  the  Church, 
and  ltd  ■pintnal  activity  declined.  The 
teaching  of  Widif  marked  disaatiafaction 
against  the  Papacy,  Bodal  discontent,  and, 
in  a  minor  degree,  desire  for  doctrinal 
obange.  The  social  side  of  the  Lollurd 
movement  was  the  most  largely  developed, 
Itnd  it  was  this  eapecully  that  led  to  legis- 
bition  against  heresy.  In  1101  was  passed 
thsatatate  A  Hartlim  Combunndo  (2  Hen. 
IV.,  c.  16,  1401).  The  Chnrch  lost  its  bold 
mpon  the  people,  and  became  more  and  more 
dependent  on  the  Pope  and  the  king.  There 
«aa  an  acknowledgment  of  abuses  on  all 
aides,  but  there  was  no  power  to  work  a 
letormation.  The  machinery  of  the  Church 
had  been  ruined  by  papal  interference. 
Beform  was  possible  only  at  Borne ;  but  the 
FopM  showed  no  inclination  to  midertake  it. 
Ths  clergy  gradually  put  themselves  more 
and  more  under  the  royal  protection  as 
t  the  Pope,   till  Henry  VIU.,  treed 
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the  Panauy  about  one  of  the  few  pcnnts 
which  tbe  papal  interference  with  l^slation 
was  possible  without  the  king's  consent. 
At  length  tte  put  forth  tiie  fuhicss  o!  the 
royal  power.  By  suppressing  the  monasteries, 
he  deprived  the  Church  of  a  third  of  its 
revsnuea.  He  seveired  the  union  between 
the  T^ngli«)i  and  the  Roman  Churches,  and 
compelled  the  reluctant  clergy  to  recognise 
the  king  as  supreme  head  of  the  Church  in 
Eaglan£  He  practically  deprived  the  Church 
sf  itifflnlnliTf  power  by  requiring  the  royal 
licence  for  all  decrees  of  <>)nvooition. 
Henry  Till,  hwke  with  the  Papacy  be- 
cBWe  llie  PqiMy  vnu  an  obstacle  in  the 
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way  of  hi*  personal  gratiBcation ;  but  he 
aimed  at  a  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  prac- 
tice and  a  readjustment  ot  the  ecclesiastical 
ayatem  to  the  needs  of  England  as  it  was. 
Still,  the  breach  with  Rome  would  have  been 
impossible  to  Henry  VIII.  if  there  had 
not  been  a  serious  breach  in  the  European 
obedience  to  the  Papacy.  New  theological 
opinions  were  rapidly  spreading  in  Germany, 
and  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of 
scholars  in  England;  and  Henry  VIU.'b 
wish  to  confine  his  changes  to  mere  points  of 
ecclesiastical  organisation  was  impossible. 
Yet,  so  long  as  he  lived  he  held  the  balance 
between  the  old  and  the  new  learning,  and 
checked  the  progress  of  doctrinal  change. 
Under  Edward  VI.  the  reforming  party  came 
into  power,  and  Archbishop  Cianmer  moved 
forward  towards  the  German  ProtestanU.  The 
■tops  in  his  advance  may  be  traced  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  formularies  of  the  English  Church. 
[AuTiCLBB.1  But  the  reforming  port}'  was  a 
minority  of  the  nation,  and  its  rapid  changes 
shocked  the  popular  mind ;  it  owed  its 
political  support  to  the  aelflsh  greed  ot  a 
body  of  courtiers,  who  were  willing  to  use 
the  Betormation  as  a  means  of  enriching 
themselves.  Henoe,  the  reaction  under  Uary 
was  greeted  with  delight;  but  it  was  too 
complete  to  be  permanent.  The  Catholicism 
of  Mary  was  anti -national,  and  the  auci»esive 
failures  of  Protestents  and  Catholics  under 
Edward  VI.  and  Mary  prepared  the  way  for 
the  religious  settlement  of  Elizabeth. 

Elisabeth  reverted  to  the  policy  of  her 
father,  and  strove  to  effect  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  now  hostile  parties  of  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  The  Catholics  held  to  the 
old  formularies;  the  more  advanced  Protes- 
tants, who  had  been  in  exile  during  Mary's 
reign,  hod  adopted  the  logical  system  of 
theology  laid  down  by  Calvin,  and  demanded 
that  nothing  should  be  adopted  but  what 
could  be  proved  by  Scripture  to  be  true. 
Ehzabeth  favoured  the  opinion  of  the 
moderate  Reformers,  who  held  that  nothing 
should  be  discarded  bnt  what  coidd  he  shown 
from  Scripture  to  be  false.  The  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.  was  revised,  and  two  statutes 
were  passed  in  l&bV  which  established  the 
legal  relations  between  Church  and  State. 
The  Act  ef  Supremaey  required  all  heneflcod 
ecclesiastics,  and  all  laymen  holding  office,  to 
take  the  oaUt  of  supremacy,  and  renounce  all 
foreign  jurisdiction.  The  Act  of  Uni/omiiljf 
prohibited  the  use  by  any  minister  of  any 
liturgy  save  that  contained  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  imposed  a  fine  on  all  who  absented 
themselves  from  Church.  The  Liturgy  and 
the  Articles,  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  were  devised  so  as  to  retain  much  of 
the  old  uses,  while  purging  them  of  much 
that  might  oilend  the  cSlvinistio  party. 
The  ideal  of  Elisabeth  was  comprehension 
uniformly  enforced.  It  was  impossible  that 
such  a  KDeme  should  be  entirely  suocessful ; 
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K':  it  BO  far  succeeded  that  the  national 
ling  of  England  gathered  round  the 
Choni,  which  embraced  the  Urge  mnjorit^ 
of  the  people.  But  a  considerable  Catholic 
ptrty  stood  aloof ;  and  the  excommunication 
o(  Eliixbflth  hy  the  Pope  in  1570,  the  secret 
yiiits  of  Jesuit  misaionarieB.  and  tiie  plats  in 
favour  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scota,  occaatoned  a 
rigoroOB  persecution  of  the  CutholicB,  Simi- 
larly, the  CalviniBtio  party,  or  Puritans,  dis- 
liked many  practices  of  the  prescribed  ritual 
BS  HupoTstitiouti,  and  diire^rded  them-  In 
1S63,  Arohtishop  Parker  issued  a  book  of  regu- 
lations, known  as  the  "AdvertisamBnts"  (q.v.), 
which  afterwards  retired  the  royal  sanction. 
He  attempted  to  enforce  regularity  in  the  con- 
dact  of  services,  and  thereby  only  drove  the 
CaliinialaintomoreEiroiioiincedapposition.  It 
is  tme  that  their  spirit  vas  naTTOw,  and  their 
opinions  tended  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  tyranny  of  an  ecclealaatical  democracy. 
Tet  the  persecution  of  Archbishop  Whitgift 
wB«  injndiciooB  and  ineffective.  The  High 
Commission  Court,  to  which  iras  entrusted 
Uie  ecclesiastical  jorlsdiction  of  the  crown, 
grew  to  he  a  means  of  royal  tyranny. 

One  result  of  the  lei^sktion  of  Elizabeth 
was  that  the  Church  became  definitely  anb- 
or^nata  to  the  State;  Jurisdiction  and  legis- 
lation  far  the  Church  could  only  be  exercised 
with  the  consent  of  the  crown,  and  the  rites 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  could  not  be 
altered  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
Hie  appointment  of  hishops  was  exercised 
W  the  crown,  and  Elizabeth  demanded  that 
they  should  be  crown  officials,  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  ecclesiastical  uniformity  which 
she  required.  They  became,  and  have  to  some 
extent  still  continued  to  be,  disciplinary  officers 
executing  the  law,  rather  than  Fathers  in  Cod 
to  their  clergy.  The  Elizabethan  bishops 
were  not  men  of  lofty  or  commanding 
character,  and  were  indecorously  dictatod  to 
by  Elizabeth  and  her  Council.  On  the  death 
en  Eli'.abeth  there  were  lond  demands  for  con- 
cessions.  But  James  I.  lectured  the  Puritan 
ministers  in  the  HamploH  Ontrt  Cmferenee 
(1SU4J.  and  agreed  U>  a  tew  insignificant 
alterations  in  the  Preyor  Book  which  recon- 
dled  no  one.  Archbishop  Bancroft  continued 
the  persecution  of  the  I'uHtans,  and  dopriied 
manj  Puritan  clergy  of  their  benefices.  The 
Pontan  party  became  more  and  more  identified 
with  the  party  of  constitutional  opposition 
to  the  crown;  and  in  the  Church  itself  B 
party  began   to  arise   which  insisted  on  the 


Catholio  Church,  seemed 
the  Church  of  Rome.  This  party  advocated 
the  divine  ri^ht  of  kings,  and  preached  the 
doctrine  of  passive  rpsistance.  Under  Arch- 
bishop lAud  it  attained  to  great  influence, 
and  aided  Charles  I.  in  his  arbitrary  and 
nnconslitutional  conduct.  The  result  was 
that  Furitaniam  in  England  combined  with 


Preabyterianism  in  England,  Charles  I.  lost 
his  throne  and  his  life,  and  the  Church  ol 
England  was  abolished.  But  rigid  Presby- 
teriaQlsm  would  have  laid  a  heavier  yoke  on 
England  than  the  riKid  Anglicanism  of 
Idud.  Cromwell  gathered  round  him  the 
sects,  especially  the  Independents,  and  saved 
England  from  Presbyterianism  by  advocating 
the  liberty  of  each  congregation.  But  the 
Puritan  supremacy  was  intolerable  to  England, 
and  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  brought 
back  the  Church  of  England,  endeared  to  the 
people  as  a  bulwark  against  Puritanism. 
There  Was  some  show  of  desire  to  meet  the 
scruples  of  the  Puritans,  and  a  Conference 
was  held  in  the  Savoy  Palace,  1661.  But 
Dr.  Sancroft,  who  presided,  wae  ot  an  nn- 
^4eIding  temper,  and  the  demands  of  the 
Puritans  were  noraaacaiable.  Both  parties 
separated  in  anger.  A  few  changes  were 
made  In  the  Prayer  Book^but  they  in- 
creeaed  rather  than  diminished  the  objections 
the  Puritons  had  to  it.  Then,  in  1663, 
was  passed  an  Act  of  tJnifonnity,  which 
required  all  beneficed  clergy  not  only  to  nae 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  that  only,  but  also  to 
declare  "unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all 
and  everything  contained  and  prescribed  In 
it."  About  two  thousand  of  the  clergy  were 
ejected  from  their  benefices  for  refusing  to 
make  this  deciarotion.  Charles  II.  was 
willing  to  grant  indulgence*  to  the  Puritans, 
that  he  might  also  grant  Ihem  to  the  Cathohcs. 
Parliament  and  the  hishopa  r^^rded  the 
maintenance  of  the  Established  Church  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  England  from  the 
dangers  of  ownplications  in  foreign  politics 
which  might  come  through  CatboliciBm  and 
the  dangers  of  the  tyranny  of  an  organised 
minority  in  domestie  affairs.  The  roj'ol 
indulgence  was  opposed,  and  Acts  against 
Nonconformity  rapidly  succeeded  one  another; 
the  Corporation  Act,  the  CoHvmtieU  AH,  the 
Five  Mile  Act,  the  Toil  Act,  and  the  Act  for 
disabling  Papists  from  sitting  in  either  Bouse 
of  Parliament,  were  all  paand  between  1661 
and  16T9. 

In  1664  on  important  cbane>e  waa  made  in 
the  relations  between  Church  utd  State. 
Hitherto  the  clergy  had  taxed  themselves  in 
Convocation,  hut  It  was  found  that  they  con- 
sequently wore  taxed  more  heavily  than  the 
laity.  In  1664  it  was  qnietly  agreed  that  the 
clergy  should  he  taxed  in  uie  lame  manner 
as  the  laity— by  Parliament.  Though  Con- 
vocation hod  lost  its  power  of  making  canons 
without  the  king's  consent,  It  stul  oould 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances  before 
granting  supplies.  Now  that  it  ceased  to 
grant  supplies,  its  prooeedings  became  merely 
formal,  and  after  giving  occaaion  to  a  theo- 
logical controversy  in  1717,  it  was  not  again 
summoned  for  husinees  till  1861,  when  it  waa 
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a  of  the  Catholka  in  coiuequBnce 
of  the  falae  eritknca  of  a  pretonded  Popish 

eot.  NotwitliBtanduig  A  vigoronB  Bttempt 
eiolude  Jimos  II.  from  the  throne,  on  the 
sTound  that  he  tab  a  Catholic,  the  general 
deAi«  of  England  for  a  settled  govenuneni 
led  men  to  accept  him  a»  king.  But  James 
II.  strove  to  impose  by  his  prerogative  a 
toleration  which  vould  enable  him  to  put 
Catholics  in  all  the  important  offices  of  state- 
He  ordered  a  general  dedaiation  of  liberty 
of  conscience  suspending  all  penal  laws 
abont  religion,  to  he  read  in  all  the  churches. 
Seven  bisbops,  headed  by  Archbishop  Ban- 
croft, petitioned  the  king  to  recoil  this  step. 
The}'  were  oommitted  to  the  Tower,  and  were 
brouglit  to  trial  for  uttering  a  libel  Bgainst 
the  king,  and  their  acquittal  was  a  sign  of 
the  public  opinion  against  Jamee,  which 
led  to  the  Kevolution.  The  accession  of 
WOliam  III.  and  Mary  was  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Dissenters  preferred  to  wait 
for  toletation  from  the  Chun:h  rather  than 
to  accept  it  unconatituttonally  from  the  king. 
In  1689  a  Toleration  Act  was  passed,  which 
granted  some  relief  to  the  Dissent^,  but 
none  to  the  Cathohca.  Moreover,  the  Revo- 
lution overturned  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  which  had  been  ■  tenet  of 
Anglicanism  ;  and  Archbishop  Sancroft,  with 
Ihme  hundred  others,  resigned  their  offices 
rather  than  take  the  cath  of  allegiance  to 
William.  The  sect  of  the  Non-juron  soon 
died  away,  and  Anglicanism  was  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  ohanges  which  William 
III.,  in  the  interests  of  oomprehensioii, 
wiahed  to  introduce  into  its  sj'stem.  Anne 
showed  herself  favourable  to  the  Church,  and 
in  1704  formed  the  fund  which  is  known  as 
Queen  Asne^s  Bounty,  by  giving  up  for  the 
augmentation  of  small  beneQces  oerlAin  eccle- 
nastical  dues  which  the  English  crown  had 
inherited  as  the  heir  of  the  papal  claims. 
The  old  High  CBinrch  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  was  revived  in  a  modifled  form, 
and  the  impeachment  of  an  obscure  divine, 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  for  a  sermon  embodying 
this  view,  was  one  of  the  c&uses  of  the  fall 
of  the  Whig  ministry.  The  tolemtion  given 
to  Dissenters  under  William  III.  was  dimin- 
ished by  the  Act  of  1711  against  occasional 
confonnity,  and  the  Schism  Act  of  1714, 
which  required  all  teachers  to  have  a  licence 
from  a  biahop.  But  these  were  the  last  Acts 
which  savoured  of  eiclusiveneSB.  With  the 
•Mission  of  Qeorge  II.  a  more  tolerant  spirit 
prevailed.  A  yearly  Act  of  Indemnity  begsn 
to  be  passed  in  1727  tor  Dissenters  who  held 
office  contrary  to  prohibitive  Acts.  From 
this  time  forward  there  was  a  sradual  pro- 
gress in  practical  tolerance,  and  in  the  last 
thirty  yenis  of  the  century  efiorts  were  made, 
with  some  success,  to  repeal  the  disabling 
Acts.  The  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were 
not,  however,  repealed  till  182S,  and  in  1820 
tha  Catholic  Relief  Bill  became  law. 


Meanwhile,  religious  lethargy  had  invaded 
the  Church  and  Nonconform  ists  alike.  This 
was  broken  by  the  efforts  of  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitfield,  and  their  movement  to  Christianise 
the  masses  met  with  great  success.  It  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Churr^b  with  coldness 
that  deepened  into  dislike,  and  Wesley's 
foUowera  formed  themselves  into  a  sect  known 
by  the  name  of  Methodists.  This  movement 
largely  swelled  the  ranks  of  Nonconformity, 
but  ^so  awakened  the  zeal  of  the  Chnrcji. 
Still,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  Church  was  violently  assailed  bj  Noncon- 
forminta  ;  eccleraastical  abuses  were  remoise- 
lesaly  eiposed,  and  claims  resting  solely  on  the 
fact  that  they  were  "  by  law  established"  were 
seen  by  their  champions  to  be  untenable.  The 
wave  of  Liberalism  that  carried  the  Reform 
Bill  was  seen  to  be  dangerously  threatening 
the  Church  itself .  In  the  earlierportion  of  the 
present  century,  the  most  active  party  in  the 
Church  were  the  wvived  Puritans,  under 
Simeon  and  MelvUl.  A  movement  which 
had  its  seat  at  Oxford,  and  was  b^un  "by 
Newman,  Keble,  Pusi>y,  and  Hurrell  Fronde, 
revived  the  old  High  Church  party.  In  a 
flow  of  tracts  and  pamphlets,  the  leaders  of 
this  movement  laboured  to  restore  the  dog- 
matic basis  of  the  Church.  Their  proposi- 
tions awakened  considerable  alarm,  which 
increased  when  some  of  the  leading  mlnda, 
notably  Newman  and  Ward,  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Theological  activity  again 
■wakened,  and  questions  as  to  the  limits  of 
comprehension  allowed  by  the  formalaries  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  its  clergy  were 
raised  with  ranch  frequency.  When  tbeee 
questions  had  slightly  subsided,  another  of 
equal  importance  emerged — the  question  of 
the  limits  allowed  to  the  clei^y  in  criticising 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  individual  opinion 
aa  to  theu'  interpretation.  The  result  of  this 
revival  of  theological  interests  was  to  bring 
forward  many  points  for  settlement.  In 
early  times  appeals  in  cases  of  dispute  were 
decided  by  the  Pope ;  after  the  Keformation 
they  were  derided  by  the  king  in  council,  and 
a  Court  of  Delegates  was  appointed  when 
occasion  required.  In  1832  this  Court  of 
Delegates  was  abolished,  and  eccledaatical 
appeals  wore  transferred  to  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  king  in  council.  In  the 
first  heat  of  party  feeling,  the  composition  of 
'  much  regarded ;  bat  m 
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chief  difficulties  in  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State.  Another  consequence  of 
theological  differences  was  to  show  that  the 
Church  was  powerless  to  isfluence  the  election 
of  bishops  by  the  crown.  In  1817  objections 
were  made  on  theological  grounds  to  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of 
Hereford ;  but  it  was  found  that  there  was 
no  legal  means  of  having  these  objections 
brought  to  trial.  In  1861  the  meetings  of 
Convocation  yien  revived,  and  though  the 
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conatitution   of  that  body   ia   not   entiralj 

representative  of  the  clergy,  it  gives  exprea- 
sion  to  many  of  their  giieroncM.  By  ita 
agencj'  &  reruion  of  the  trtuiBlatioii  of  ttie 
Bible  wu  underlolceii.  The  Church  has 
became  in  the  present  centorj-  more  vigorous, 
and  more  highly  organiaed,  and  boa  recognised 
within  ita  body  considerable  varisitiona 
of  theological  opinion.  On  the  other  hand, 
Nonconformists  have  been  freed  from  all  dia- 
abiliticflandfrom  sil  legal  obligations  to warda 
the  Church.  An  Act  passed  in  18S3abolished 
compulsory  Cburcli  rates  for  the  maintenance 
of  parish  churchoa,  and  the  Buriala  Act  of 
1880  permitted  Nonconformists  to  bury  their 
dead  in  the  porisb  churchyards  with  their 
own  ritae  and  ceremonies.  In  Ireland,  the 
EstiLbliahed  Church,  being  a  mark  of  English 
ascondeiicy,  had  never  commended  itself  to 
the  Irish  people,  who  remained  Catholics. 
It  was  felt  (o  be  a  grievance  that  the  Church 
of  the  minority  should  be  upheld  by  the 
State,  and  in  18SS  the  Irish  Church  was 
disealablished  and  partially  disendowed. 

The  relations  between  Church  and  State 
are  closer  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  Church,  after  the  Keformation, 
drew  up  its  own  serricea  and  formulariea,  and 
ia  recognised  hy  the  State  on  that  baaia.  It 
cannot  alter  its  services  without  the  permia- 
■ion  of  the  State,  and  the  interpretation  of 
its  formulariea  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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rulorv  (/ '£• 
tnmiem.  [M.  C.] 

ClliiTOli,TBaBAiu.TCiLTic.  Twosharply- 
contnuted  periods  are  to  be  digtinguished  bi 
the  early  Church  biatory  of  Celtic  Britain. 
So  long  as  the  Romans  ruled  in  South 
Britain,  the  Cbriatianity  which  gradually 
permeated  from  Oaol  into  the  iidand  waa 
weak,  mainly  confined  to  the  Roman  settle- 
ments, and  aSeoled  very  httle  the  native 
K Illation.  The  efforts  made  by  Ninian, 
ladiua,  and  Patrick  at  the  conversion  of 
the  Cetta  outside  the  province  had  very  little 
result :  hut  a  very  remarkable  ecclesiastical 
revolution  seems  to  have  doaely  foUowsd  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Koman  legiona.  A  wave 
of  religioua  enthusiasm,  excited  perhaps  by 
i«Action  from  the  Saion  conquerors,  ran 
throogh  the  whole  Celtic  portion  of  the 
island.  The  fimt  impulse  came,  as  betoie, 
fromOauL  Gallic  churchmen, likeQermanns 
of  Auxarre,  re-kindled  the  dying  embers  of 
Chriatianity  in  Britain,  and  led  the  orthodox 
alike  against  Pelagian  heretic  and  Saxon  or 
Pictish  heathen.  Monaaticiam,  brought  by 
'a  East,  found  is  St. 


I )  am 

Martin  of  Toots  its  greatest  Weatem   ez- 

ffi□ent.  From  St.  Martin's  great  Abbey  of 
innoutier  the  monastic  current  flowed 
through  Britanny  into  Wales  and  Comwall. 
and  thence  into  Ireland,  where  it  developed 
itaelt  to  ita  extreme  limits,  and  to  Scotland, 
to  which  the  monastic  movement  first  gave 
Christianity.  But  the  Saxon  Conqneat  cut 
off  all  communication  between  the  Celts  of 
Weatem  Britain  and  the  Continent.  Separated 
from  civilisation  by  a  wedge  of  heathenism, 
the  Celtic  Church  gradually  acquired  ai 
chaiacter  of  ita  own  that  marks  it  o&  aharply 
from  the  Churches  of  the  Continent.  When, 
in  the  seventh  century,  the  conversion  of  the 
English  again  renewed  intercourse  between 
the  Celtic  Christiana  and  tbe  Weatem  world, 
the  diSerencra  between  the  Celtic  Churches 
and  the  Catholic  Christiana  had  become  M 
great  that  intercommunion  waa  regarded  as 
impossible,  and  a  atrugglo  for  maatery 
between  the  two  Churches  aet  in  that  ter- 
minated only  with  the  defeat  of  the  Celts.  It 
waa  not  that  the  Celtic  Chriatianawere  in  any 
formal  sense  heretics.  The  only  points  that 
conld  be  allied  against  them  were  their 
habit  of  celebrating  Easter  according  to  an 
erroneous  cycle,  which  the  better-inatmcted 
Romiah  Church  had  abandoned,  their  pecu- 
liar form  of  tonsure,  a  few  unimportant 
liturgical  differences,  and  a  willingness  to 
respect  the  Roman  Church  as  the  eapul  taltti~ 
amm,  but  a  steadfast  refusal  to  yield  it  that 
canonical  obedience  which  the  Popes  had  now 
begun  to  claim.  But  though  the  formal 
differences  of  the  Celtic  and  Catholic  Charchea 
were  thus  few — thou|;h  not  on  that  account 
the  lesa  hotly  contested — the  difference  of 
organisation,  ayatem,  and  spirit  between  tha 
two  Churohes  was  of  the  last  importance. 
The  child  of  the  monastic  revival,  Celtic 
Christianity  hod  become  through  and  throng 
monastic.  MonaiticiBm  had  in  many  places 
abaorbed  diocesan  epiaoupocy.  Gmkt  monas- 
teriea  had  grown  up  everywhere,  which  faith- 
fullv  reproduced  the  tribal  chaiacteriatics  of 
the 'Celtic  State,  whoae  abbota,  themselves 
often  of  royal  houses,  eierciHsd  a  jurisdiction 
that  1^  nothiDg  to  Uie  bishops  save  the  mere 
maintenanoe  of  tbe  •poatolical  aucceeaion.  In 
the  great  abbeys  ot  Ireland,  and  still  more  at 
lona — the  gnat  foundation  ot  Cclumba  (|q-v.}, 
which  was  the  aoutce  of  the  Christianity  of 
Scotland  and  the  seat  'of  a  jurisdiction 
niacticBlly  episcopal  over  its  dependent 
Churohea  —  the  swarms  ot  bishops  vere, 
deepite  their  higher  rank  in  the  Church  orders, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot,  who 
was  (fenerally  a  mere  presbyter.  As  centres 
ot  education,  of  Chnrch  worship,  ot  spiritual 
life,  of  an  extreme  asceticism,  and  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction,  the  monasteries  enjoyed  a 
far-reaching  influence.  Their  intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  tribe  enabled  them  to  permaate 
the  whole  life  of  the  natioa  with  a  real,  it 
irregular,   ■piritoal  enthusiasm.    Tb»  lixtti 
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ud  Beventh  oenturieB  werp  the  great  period 
of  tbe  Welsh  end  Irish  saints,  of  the  earliast 
Welsh  litamtnre,  of  succesHtal  resiBtaocs  to 
ths  £aglish,  to  whose  conquests  a  limit  was 
ai  last  set.  Heatheniam  was  driven  ont  of 
Celtic  BnUin.  Wliea  Augastine  and  Pauli. 
auB  buled,  Aidan  from  loiia  succeeded.  At 
least  half  of  the  conTeraion  of  England  is  due. 
to  the  Colomban  monba.  On  the  Continent 
Celtic  misnonariee  earned  their  own  usages 
and  planted  their  own  monasteries.  Columba 
founded  Luieuil,  in  the  Voegea,  St.  Gall  tbs 
great  abbey  called  after  him  in  TJpper  Bwabia. 
la  Oaul,  Italy,  und  Germany  a  new  wave  of 
religioua  enthusiasm  wua  excited  by  the 
stnuige  miBsioiiarieB  from  Britain.     [Abbot  ; 

MONABTICIUI.] 

But  the  monastic  Church  of  Celtic  Britain, 
thongh  fertile  in  nintA  and  miaaioiiariea,  had 
a  fatal  weakness  in  its  want  of  deOnite 
organisation.  Even  in  Wales,  where  the 
functions  of  ahbot  and  bishop  were  generally 
ooDJoined— the  foundera  of  the  great  Welsh 
moDBateriee  were  also  founders  of  the  Welsh 
sees  ^t.  David,  for  example)— the  work  of 
discipUne  and  Bupervision  which  belonKed  to 
the  bishop  could  be  very  imperfectly  perMnned 
by  a  Teduee  who  chone  the  remotest  solitudes 
for  hia  abode.  EMcient  in  exciting  religions 
emotioil,  the  Celtic  Church  failed  in  its  more 
legnlar  and  lOatine  dutie«.  The  monki  were 
better  missionaries  than  parish  priests.  A 
society  that  aimed  at  abjuring  the  world  could 
not  thoroughly  make  its  influence  feit  in  the 
world.  Bhutupinaneitremeconierof theuni- 
vsrae,  rigidly  opposed  to  all  external  influences, 
its  doom  was  sealed  when  the  triumph  of  Wil- 
fred at  Whitby  and  the  alliance  of  Oswy  of 
Morthambria  and  Theodore  of  Canterbuiy 
eipelled   the   Celtic    customs  from  Britain. 

EHmiT,  SmoD  or.]  Uenoeforth  confined  to 
north  and  west  ot  the  island,  the  monastic 
Church  lost,  with  its  capacity  tor  expansioD, 
its  powers  of  vitality.  It  was  affected  by 
two  opposite  influences  from  without  and  from 
within.  The  triumph  of  the  Boman  party  in 
England  gave  the  secular  deigy  a  position 
aide  by  side  with  the  Celtic  regulars.  The 
ascetic  impulse  which  had  established  the 
monaatariea  continued  so  hut  that  monasUciam 
itst^vaa  no  Bufficirait  expression  of  the  severe 
qririt  ot  rennnciation  ^at  saw  in  the  life  of 
Qia  MUtary  anc^rite  the  highest  expreasioD 
of  sjuTitusl  emotion.  Even  the  tribal  con- 
naetioD.  which  in  the  first  flow  of  tbe  move- 
ment bad  done  so  much  service  to  the  monas- 
teries nltimat^y  pored  a  snore.  The  secular 
aipeet  of  the  tribe  began  to  assert  itself,  and 
an  abbey  whoM  bead  WM  an  hereditary  official 
soon  beenne  a  monaatery  aimplv  in  name. 
A*  the  abbey  had  eariier  absorbea  the  bibe, 
so  the  tribe  now  ahanbed  the  abbey. 

Thns  assailed  from  within  and  without,  tbe 
monastic  Church  could  offer  no  efScient  oppo- 
ntion  to  the  strong  reaction  in  favour  of 
ooBouuiitB  with  Wea 


at  the  expense  of  a  loss  of  the  national  usages. 
In  634  the  Southern  Irish,  in  602  the  Noi-them 
Irish,  accepted  the  Roman  Easter.  On  the 
death  of  Adumnan  (T<H),  an  effort  to  introduce 
the  Boman  customs  into  lona  itaclf  led  to  a 
schism  in  that  monaster}'.  In  7IT  the 
Columban  monks  were  expelled  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  Picta.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  the  Welsh  gave  up  the  Celtic 
Easter.  Formal  Echiem  was  thus  ended,  but  it 
was  centariea  before  the  monastic  peculiaridos 
of  the  Celtic  taitirchea  entirely  disappeared. 
The  Danish  invasions,  the  English  overlord- 
ships,  both  had  their  effect,  yet  it  was  not 
until  the  days  of  Uatilda,  wife  of  Slalcolm 
Canmore,  that  complete  diocesim  episcopacy 
and  the  rule  of  St,  Benedict  were  imposed  on 
the  Scots,  and  the  Culdces  (q.v.)  redncedto  the 
pcdtion  of  canons  regular.  In  the  same  way 
the  Norman  king?  reorganised  the  Cbureh  of 
Ireland  on  a  territorial,  instead  of  a  tribal, 
basis.  Wales,  whore  the  Celtic  Church 
had  never  devebped  so  hut,  where  diocesan 
epiacopacy  always  continued  in  a  way,  gmdn- 
ally  became  aubject  to  Canterbury,  as  well  as 


hierarchy,  that  completed  the  process  of  lu 
Centuries  earlier  the  Scottish  monks  on  the 
Continent  hod  been  compelled  to  accept  the 
Eule  of  St.  Benedict. 

The  true  history  of  the  old  Celtic  Church 
has  been  obscured  by  a  cloud  of  fable  and 
legend  which  has  seen  in  it  a  Proteetant 
witness  against  the  errors  of  Rome,  and  a 
Presbyterian  polity  worthy  of  Calvin,  which 
has  regarded  its  characteristics  as  survivals  of 
the  mystic  rites  of  Druidism,  and  which  has 
found  the  explanationof  its  Easter  observance 
in  the  Quortodeciman  practice  of  tbe  Churcbas 
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■DdiDAdamiuui'sLi/i  o/CdIhihImi.  Dr.  Smve'i 
tutrnduction  and  notes  to  Adamuan,  and  Mr. 
Bkana'i  CallH  Scotlaiul.  vol.  li..  nun  be  mentianed 
aa  lAadlng  modam  authoritia  for  IrsLand  and 
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lathsntlo  mar  be  slcaaed.  Bess'  WiUk 
a  an  lueDiona  attempt  at  raooMtniDtllifl 
um  aspect  of  «rlT  WelsU  Cboioh  historj. 
Pi7«'i  Aneint  Br■t{•^  Ckareh  Is  ■  aaaful  0001- 
paDdiBm  of  that  portfOB  of  tlia  sabjeet.  The 
ssaan  OB  tha  Ckwdua  af  tU  BritIA  Confinim 
udn(  ScoU  n  IIM  t^ontwot,  In  A.  W.  HaMan's 
Rrtvtwa.  arfl  a  maatoTlj  BaininaTvortha  whole 
quHtlon.  Monl«]cabert'B  MtOt  of  tkt  Wmt 
htm  HB  eloqaent,  if  often  nlsloBdiiiv,  plctore  of 
ths  mouaitio  aspect  ot  (he  Charoh. 

[T.  F.  T.] 
Clmroh  of  Iralaad.  [Ihibh  Chcbch.] 
Chtixcli  of   Sootlutd. 
Chubch  of.] 
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Chnroll  S&ta>i  (^  rates  levied  (for  the 
maintaining  of  the  uiorch  and  cburch^'ord  in 
good  condition}  from  the  parishioners  and 
occupiert  of  land  within  a  parish,  are  voted 
andaaMssed  by  a  majority  of  the  pariahkmets 
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assembled  in  a  veatrj  meeting.  Church  latea  are 
of  very  ancient  origin  ;  and  as  early  as  970, 
Archbiahop  Elfrio  ordained  that  Tithes  (q.T.) 
should  be  divided  into  three  ports,  one  of  which 
was  to  be  rat  aside  for  the  repairing  of  the 
i^nr^.  This  Churoh  rate,  at  flrat  voluntary, 
became  graduaLy  obligatory,  and  though  up  Ui 
ISl  7  tbe  only  method  of  enforcing  payment  was 
through  tho  action  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
it  WAS  in  that  year  enacted  that  the  payment 
milfbt  be  enforced  by  the  county  justices. 
The  objection  of  tbe  biasenters  to  pay  these 
rates  led  to  much  litigation  oa  the  subject. 
Frequent  bills  were  brougbt  in  for  theii 
abohtiOQ,  and  in  1SE8  a  bill  of  BIr  John 
Trelswney  actually  passed  the  House  of 
CommoDB,  but  whs  rejected  by  tbe  Lords. 
The  opposition  of  the  Dissenters  at  the  vestry 
meetings  was  frequently  ao  strong  an  to 
prevent  the  levying  of  any  rate  at  all,  and 
"  in  18fi9,"  Bays  Sir  J.  Erskine  May,  "  Church 
rates  bad  been  refused  in  no  le«s  than  1, 625 
parishes  or  districts."  Tbe  question  was 
settled  in  1868  by  the  abolition  of  compulsory 
Church  rates  aud  the  substitution  of  voluntary 
pnvments. 

Iby,  Cnuf.  EM.  :  Lord  CampbaU'a  L<tt«-  n 
Ikt  Iaw  of  Church  BaUt. 

Chorohill,  Arahella  (b.  1648,  d.  1730), 
waa  the  daughter  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
and  sister  of  the  Duke  of  &IarIborough.  Bhe 
became  the  miatross  of  the  Duke  of  York 
(afterwards  James  II.)  and  by  bim  the  mother 
of  James  Pitz-Jamcs,  Duke  of  Berwick,  and 
thi«e  other  children.  She  subsequently 
married  Colonel  Chariea  Godfrey. 

Cbnrollill,  Admihal  Georoe,  was  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Duke  of  IfarlbOFough. 
In  1693,  when  in  command  of  a  brigade,  he 
took  his  nephew,  tho  Duke  of  Berwick, 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Iionden.  On  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  was  placed  on 
the  Admiralty  Board.  He  had  complete 
assendency  over  the  head  of  the  Admiriilty, 
IMnce  Oeorge  of  Denmark,  the  huabend  of 
(he  queen,  and  thwarted  the  councils  of 
Admiral  ItiMike.  In  1707  he  was  vehemently 
attacked  by  the  Whigs  for  hjs  mismanage- 
ment; it  was  alleged  that  he  had  altogether 
neglected  to  counteract  a  junction  of  the 
French  fieets,  by  means  of  which  several 
men-of-war  acting  as  convoys  to  merchant 
ships  had  been  destroyed.  He  wsa  again 
attacked  by  Wharton,  with  a  view  to  injuring 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  His  reply  to  the 
Copuniasion  of  Inq'iiry,  wrilton  in  a  spirit  of 
cool  defiance,  served  to  exasperate  bis  enemies 
itlll  more.  On  the  death  of  Prince  George 
he  was  diamiESed  from  office  (1709).  "The 
mental  conatitution  of  this  man,"  says  Mr. 
Wyon,  "  was  the  om>osite  of  that  of  his 
iUustrious  relative.  He  was  a  Tory  of  the 
extreme  school— virulent,  domineering,  and 
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ChimliwHxdaiui  ore  parish  officen  who 
are  chatted  with  the  duty  of  looking  after 
the  condition  of  the  parish  church,  of  provid- 
ing what  is  necessary  for  the  celebration  of 
the  sacrament  and  the  services,  of  aumrnqning 
vestries,  and  of  superintending  church  matters 
generally.  They  are  usually  two  in  number 
.(though  occasionally  there  is  one  only),  and 
either  by  the  uiieoa  and  the 
jointly,  or  one  by  the  minister 
ana  cne  otner  by  the  parishioners.  In  the 
Canons  of  1603  it  is  ermcted  that  the  "chur«h- 
vardena  shall  be  chosen  yearly  in  Easter 
week  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  minister 
and  parishioners,  if  it  may  be,  but  if  they 
cannot  agree,  the  minister  shtdl  choose  one 
and  the  parishioners  the  other."  Practically, 
in.  nearly  every  psrish,  one  churchwarden  is 
chosen  by  the  minister  and  tbe  other  by  tbe 
people. 


situated  in  Sossox  and  Kent, 
which  stUI  poBsees,  in  some  degree,  their 
old  and  peculiar  jurisdiction.  The  original 
members  of  the  group  were  Hastings,  Bom- 
ney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich,  t«  which. 
thB"ancient  towns  "  of  Winchelsea  and  Kye 
were  afterwards  added.  They  still  retain 
the  privilege  of  holding  two  courts — vis.,  the 
Court  of  Brotherhoi>d  and  the  Court  of 
Ouestling;  but  these  exercise  now  only  a 
very  small  part  of  their  former  functions. 
The  Cinque  Ports  owe  their  existence  as  a 
corporate  body  to  the  fact  that  in  our  early 
history  there  was  no  standing  navy.  Hence, 
whenever  invasion  was  throatened  or  con- 
templated, it  was  necessary  to  rely  mainly  on 
the  services  of  the  seaboard  towns,  although 
even  before  tho  Conquest  the  inland  counties 
had,  under  Ethelred,  to  furnish  their  quota 
of  liafB.  Dover  is  returned  in  Domesday  as 
owing  twenty  vessels  in  return  for  its  liberties, 
and  other  towns  of  the  later  group  had 
similar  duties.  But  aa  yet  we  have  no  record 
of  the  Cinque  Forts  as  a  bod;  possessed  at 
special  privileges  in  return  for  definite 
duties.  By  tho  beginning  of  Henry  III.'s 
reign,  however,  tbe  name  has  emerged.  It 
was  the  Cinque  Forte  that  contributed  lordly 
to  the  defeat  of  Eustace  tho  Monk  in  1217, 
snd  four  years  later  we  Snd  tbe  same  body 
summoned  before  Hubert  deBurgh  forpiracy 
against  the  men  of  Calais.  In  1242  Henry 
issued  orders  to  the  officers  of  this  corpora- 
lion  to  prey  upon  French  merchants  and 
travellers—An  order  whose  terms  they  en- 
larged upon,  to  the  hurt  of  their  follow- 
counttymen.  By  this  time,  then,  we  may 
consider  the  Cinque  Ports  to  be  a  recognised 
institution,  with  its  own  officers  and  warden, 
and  in  this  capacity  its  members  espoused  the 
cause  of  De  Montfort,  and  were  summoned 
to  send  "  barons  "  to  the  Parliament  of  1266. 
Local  historians  have  claimed  for  these  barons 
a  position  higher  than  that  of  the  bcaougb 
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even  the  kntg:ht»  of  the  ihire. 
It  IB  not,  howBTOT,  till  the  roign  of  EdwHrd  I. 
that  we  lutve  abeolute  proof  tbat  the  Cinque 
Porta  poBgesBod  a  charter.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  terms  of  Edward's  charter  speak 
deOnitely  of  certain  rights  poBseased  by  this 
body  in  the  time  of  Henty  II.,  and  more 
vaguely  of  others  dating  hack  through  almost 
erery  previoiu  reign  to  that  of  the  Confessor. 
And  we  nwy  consider  Edward  I. 'a  charter, 
though  Bomeshat  enlarged  by  later  sorO' 
reigns,  as  a  fair  smrcmary  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Cinque  Forts.  By  the  terms  of  this 
charter  the  Cinqae  Ports  were  to  have 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiL-tion  within  their 
limits ;  exemption  uom  all  taxes,  uds,  and 
tollages ;  the  right  of  assembling  in  their  o»n 
parliament  at  tihcpway,  near  Hythe,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  by-laws  ;  and  several  other 
privileges,  including  the  right  of  regulating 
the  Yarmouth  tiahery  and  fair.  In  return  for 
these  concession!,  they  were  to  fDmisb  the 
king  at  rail  with  fifty-seven  ships  for  fifteen 
d&ys  each  year,  and  there  ia  at  least  one  in- 
stance where  they  had  Co  victual  the  ships  sup- 
plied by  another  town  (London).  The  officer 
m  command  of  the  ships  furnished  bj'  the 
Cinqoe  Ports  was  called  the  Warden ;  and 
under  Edward  I.  the  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  acted  as  admiral  of  the  fleet  from  Dover 
to  ComwalL 

Th«  Cinque  Porta  contiooed  to  be  the  main 
■trength  of  our  navy  till  the  time  of  Henrj' 
Vn.  In  the  reign  of  thta  king  ire  find 
■Jens  that  they  had  already  fallen,  or  were 
nuing,  under  the  ordinary  taxation  of  the 
kingdom,  though  they  are  still  allowed  to 
deduct  £500  from  their  own  share  of  any 
tenth  or  fifteenth  levied  on  the  counties  ol 
Snsaez  and  Kent — a  privilege  which  Eliiabeth 
confirmed  as  a  reward  for  their  servicea 
mgainst  the  Armada.  The  Cbarteis  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  were  surrendered  to  the  crown 
in  1S86,  and  most  of  their  peculiar  privileges 
and  obiigatioD*  were  abolished  by  the  Befonn 
Act  (1832),  and  Municipal  CorporationB  Act 
(1835). 

Jaakaa,  Ckarltn  of  Ot  Cw^w  Porta;  Oraot 
and  AiviflU  Charter  a  th*  OiAOiBd  Port* :  Lvcpu, 
H£rt«»^I)««-.  [T.  A,  A.] 

Cilttr%  The  Cohtbhtion  of  (Aug.  30, 
1808),  was  an  agreement  made  at  the  beginning 
ot  the  Peninsular  War  between  the  French 
and  English  after  the  battle  of  Vimiero.  The 
conditionB  would  have  been  much  more 
fiivDurahle  to  the  British  had  not  the  timid 
csubon  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard  and  Sir  Hew 
Daliyiuple  prevented  Sir  Arthur  Wollesley 
from  following  up  the  advantage  gained  in  the 
battle.  An  advance  waa  cautiously  begun 
tawojds  Lisbon ;  and  almost  immediately  an 
envoy  was  sent  by  Junot  to  treat.  Terms 
were  drawn  up,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Engliah  admiral,  and  this  he  woubi  not  give. 
Negotiations  were  accordingly  begun  abeah, 
while  th«  Engliah  advanced  still  neftrer  to 
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LiibMi.  Jnnot  on  his  side  threatened  to  fire 
the  public  buildings  ot  Lisbon  ;  and  the  threat 
had  the  efiect  of  hastening  -on  the  negotiations. 
Finally,  the  Convention  of  Cintni  was  signed 
at  Lisbon,  the  terms  being  that  the  French 
troops  should  evacuate  Portugal,  and  should 
be  transported  to  Franca  in  English  ships. 
After  some  trouble  it  was  also  decided  that 
the  Kussian  fleet  in  the  Port  of  Tagus  shonld 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
Much  indignation  was  felt  in  England  on  the 
news  of  the  convention,  although  four  months 

Sreviously  it  vrould  have  been  hailed  with 
etight.  Burrard,  Dalrymple,  and  Wcllesim' 
were  ordered  home  t^  take  their  trial,  and  Sir 
John  Moore  was  appointed  to  the  command  in 
the  Peninsula. 


in  12S6,  defining  the  duties  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  and  tiling  the  boundaries  between 
the  tempoial  and  spiritual  jurisdictions,  thus 
putting  a  stop  to  the  gradual  encroachment 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  matters  of 
which  the  cognisance  belonged  to  the  crown. 
By  this  statute  breaches  of  morality,  such  oB 
adultery  and  false  swearing;  are  assigned  to 
the  Courts  Christian,  together  with  ijuestions 
of  tithca,  mortuaries,  or  battery  ot  a  clerk. 

ClTOUOSatSF  is  situated  on  the  wte  of  an 
important  Itoman  militar)'  station,  named 
CoriniunL  It  was  captured  by  the  Danes  in 
87S.  An  abbey  of  some  importance  was 
founded  by  Henry  I.,  and  a  fine  church  built 
in  Uie  fifteenth  century.  During  the  Civil 
War  the  town  was  held  by  the  Parliamen. 
tarians,  and  captured  by  Prince  Bupert  in 
16i2,  and  surrendHred  again  to  the  Bonnd- 
heeds,  in  1613. 

Cissa  {d.  620  F)  was  the  son  of  Ella 
(q.v.),  whom  he  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in 
617.  His  name  is  traced  in  Chichester  [Cissa- 
coaster)  and  possibly  in  Cissbury  Camp, 

OlatflVOUUtS,  The,  were  a  religious  order, 
an  off-shoot  of  Benedictines,  founded  in  ]  098 
at  Citeaux.  The  order  owed  much  to  its  second 
abbot,  Stephen  Harding,  an  Englishman,  who 
enjoined  especially  the  strictest  adherence  to 
the  austere  Beneoictioe  rule,  from  which  the 
Benedictines  themselves  had  long  departed. 
It  was  Stephen  Harding  also  who,  at  the 
chapter  of  the  order  in  1119,  established  the 
system  of  government  which  allowed  a  large 
amount  of  independence  to  each  abbey,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  general  chapter  of  the 
order.  The  order  became  very  popular  all 
over  Western  Europe,  and  in  no  country  more 
than  in  England.  They  first  settled  at 
Waverley,  in  Surrey,  in  112B,  and  from 
thence  spread  all  over  England.  Their 
houses  were  very  numerous,  especially  in 
Yorkshire.    [Mohasticism.] 

J,  R.  Newmu.  CUlrrcian  %Mi  n/n^,  ISU; 
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Oindad  Sodxigo,  Thi  Suob  of,  daring 
the  Peninaular  War,  Jnnuary,  1S12,  wna 
the  openiiw  operation  of  Wellingtoa's 
campaigi]  of  1812.  The  fall  ot  tlie  works 
vaa  hasteaod,  in  spite  of  manj  nattual 
and  artifloial  obstacle!,  on  account  of  the 
approach  of  Marmont  with  a  relieving  force. 
On  the  I3th  the  Santa  Cruz  convent  was 
taken  :  a  well-organised  aall;,  however,  de- 
layed the  hombardment;  but  on  the  evening 
of^the  Hth  it  was  began,  and  in  the  confusion 
that  aroae,  the  lOUi  Regiment  seized  the 
convent  in  the  Buburba  to  the  oat  of  the 
town.  The  bombardment  was  kept  up  almost 
continuoiuly,  till  an  the  IBth  the  great 
breach  became  a  wide  gap.  Un  the  19th, 
aoon  after  seven  o'clock,  the  Hssaolt  was 
begun :  the  faatti-hrayt  was  cleared  by  the 
itormers ;  but  the  French,  driven  back,  held 
their  ground  behind  the  retrenchment,  and 
wrought  groat  havoc  among  the  British. 
Ueanwbile,  the  attack  at  the  Bmaller  breach 
had  been  made  with  reckless  impetousity, 
which  carried  the  famie-brai/e ;  and  sweep- 
ing onward,  led  by  Major  Napier,  the  light 
division  dashed  into  the  narrow  opeoing,  and 
at  the  point  of  the  baj-onet  broke  down  all 
reaiatance,  until  they  had  gained  a  foothold 
in  the  town.  Then  part  of  the  light  division, 
driving  all  before  them,  fell  upon  the  Sank  of 
the  defenders  at  the  great  breach,  and  by 
their  overthrow  made  a  way  for  the  entrance 
of  the  storming  party ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
light  troops  cleared  the  streets  and  houses  in 
the  town.  The  town  very  soon  became  the 
scene  of  the  wildest  eiceases  and  frenzied 
disorder.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  SO  officers 
and  1,200  soldiers. 

Nivler,  PrainMiUr  War;  CUatoa,  PminnXat 

Civil  Uurtj  The,  is  a  sam  of  money 
granted  annu^y  by  Parliament  for  the 
support  of  the  royal  household,  and  the 
peraonal  expenses  and  bounty  of  the  sove- 
reign. It  orinnated  in  the  reign  of 
WUlioDi  and  Aury,  and  at  first  comprised 
the  payment  of  civil  ofBcea,  and  pensions. 
Its  amount  was  fixed  at  £700,000  (£tOO,000 
being  derived  from  the  hereditary  revenges 
of  the  crown  and  £300,000  from  the  Excise 
duties).  'Iliis  continued  to  be  the  nominal 
sum—although  frequent  debts  were  incurred 
^until  the  reign  of  George  II.,  when  it  was 
increased  to  £800,000,  being  further  raised  in 
177T  to  £900,000  ;  this  sum,  however,  proved 
quite  inadequate  fur  the  necessary  expenditure, 
and  debts  on  the  Civil  List  had  continually 
to  be  paid  throughout  the  whole  of  the  reign 
ol  George  III.;  and  it  was  found  advisable 
to  remove  from  the  list  many  chBrttes,  such 
as  salaries  of  state  officers  and  the  like.  On 
the  aocession  of  William  IV.  these  eitnneou* 
charges  were  further  reduced,  and  the  Civil 
List  fixed  at  £fiI0,00O,  a  sum  which  included 
a  pension-list  uf  £79,000.  The  Civil  List 
{Aid  to  the  Queen  by  1  Vict.,  c 


to  £3Sfi,000,  and  is  exclusively  devoted  (with 
the  exception  of  £1,200  annually,  which 
may  be  granted  in  pensions)  to  the  pay- 
ment of  hei  Majesty's  household  and  peraonal 
expenses. 

M>7,  Cout.  Hilt. 

Civil  Wars.  [Baions'  Was;  Bosbs, 
Waob  or  ;  Okbat  Reuillion.] 

Claim  of  Bight,  Thh,  passed  by  the 
Scottish  Estates  in  April,  16H9,  declared 
that  James  VII.  had  forfeited  the  crown  for 
various  offences  committed  against  the  coo- 
stitution  of  the  kingdom  and  the  privileges 
of  the  subjects,  and  that  no  Papist  could  ever 
in  the  future  rule  over  Scotland  ;  it  further 
declared  the  neceaeity  of  frequent  Parlia- 
ments, and  the  burdensome  nature  of  prelacy. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  statement  of  the  term 
on  which  the  Scottish  crown  was  offered 
to  William  of  Orange.  [Convbmtioh  OF 
Estates.] 

Claimanti  of  tlie  Scottish  Crom 

in  1281.  On  the  death  of  the  Maid  of 
Norway  (1200),  the  last  of  the  descendants  of 
Alexander  III.,  a  number  of  competitors  for 
the  Scottish  crown  appeared.  Chief  amongst 
them  were  John  Baliol,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John 
de  Hastings,  the  deecendants  of  three  sisters, 
daughters  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
Baliol  claimed  as  the  graniioji  of  the  ilietl 
sister,  Bruce  as  the  ton  at  the  uemd,  and 
Haatinn,  as  the  «n  of  the  youtigt4t  daughter, 
claimed  ont-lkird  of  the  kingdom,  con- 
tending that  it  was  divisible  like  other  inheri- 
tances. This  disputed  succession  Edward  I. 
determined  to  settle,  and  accordingly  ium< 
moned  a  conference  of  Scottiah  and  English 
nobles  to  meet  at  Norham,  May,  1291.  It 
was  there  detennined  to  accept  Edward's 
appointment  as  lord  paramount,  and  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  claimants.  Forty  were  named 
by  Baliol,  forty  by  Bruce,  and  twenty-four 
by  the  English  king.  In  June,  1203,  these 
commissioners,  after  much  deliberation,  re- 
ported in  favour  of  Baliol,  saying  that  "  By 
the  laws  and  usagea  of  both  Mngdoms,  in 
every  heritable  succession  the  more  remote 
in  one  degree  lineally  descended  &om  the 
eldest  sister,  was  preferable  ta  the  nearer  in 
degree  issuing  from  the  second  sister." 
Edward  accordingly  declared  John  Baliol 
king. 

Besides  these  three  chief,  there  were  ten 
minor,  competitors :  Nicholaa  de  Soulis,  the 
grandson  of  Marjory,  natural  daughter  of 
Aleiandcr  It.,  whom  he  declared  to  have 
been legitimatiied ;  FIorence,!Eartof  Holland, 
great  grandson  of  Ada,  danghter  of  Prince 
Henry,  and  sister  of  William  the  Lion ; 
Robert  de  Pinkeny,  great  grandson  of  Mar. 
jory,  daughter  of  ftince  Henry  ;  William  de 
Rob  ;  Patrick,  Earl  of  March,  and  William  do 
Vesa  and  Roger  de  MandeviUe,  the  descen- 
dants of  iUegitimate  daughters  of   William 
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tha  Lioa:  Putrick  BalTthly,  ton  of  an 
iUeffitinuite  son  of  William  ;  Jolm  CoDiyn  of 
Badenoch,  who  ulaimad  aa  the  descendant  of 
King  Dmuld  Bone ;  and  Eric,  King  o( 
Norway,  vho  claimed  ai  the  heir  of  his 
danghUr,  the  Maid  of  Norway.  None  of 
these  claims  were  of  any  Tolidity,  sad  they 
were  not  pushed  to  an  open  trioL 

CUma,  Tsi  CouKT  OF,  wu  «ita1ilished 
in  1662,  in  accordanoa  with  the  first  Att 
of  Settlemtat  to  examine  the  case  of  all 
diaposseSBed  Irtah  proprieti»ra.  It  decided  very 
largely  in  favour  of  the  natives,  and  very 
soon  such  lai^  grants  vers  made  to  the 
Ihike  of  York  and  others,  that  it  became  im- 
possible to  provide  for  any  other  claimanta. 
I^UB,  after  it  had  heard  about  600  claims 
it*  labours  came  to  an  end,  and  the  second 
Act  of  Settlement,  16S5,  be^me  necessary. 

ClutrionrdA,  Uuck  Bciucs,  or  Da 
Bi-noH,  iHT  UAKoria  of  (i.  1604  F  d.  1666), 
was  so  created  in  IS46.  Though  a  Homim 
Catholic,  he  continued  faithful  to  the  king 
all  through  the  BebeUion  of  1641  (q.v,). 
His  sympathies  were  largely  with  the 
insurgents,  but  he  refused  the  supreme  com- 
mand they  oBend  him.  At  court,  in  1647, 
he  was  able  to  combine  his  loyalty  with  his 
attachment  to  tLe  sncient  faith,  and  b^;an 
to  take  a  prominent  part  tn  aEFairs.  When, 
in  1649.  Ormonde  left  the  country,  he  mads 
Clanricarde  Lord  Depaty,  who  in  1660 
induced  the  Irish  to  reject  the  terms  offered 
them  by  Parliament.  He  oontinued  to  hold 
out  for  some  time  longer,  but  was  finally 
compelled  to  sturender  to  Coote  ou  tlie  uaual 
terms  of  perwmal  freedom,  and  the  restoration 
of  part  of  bis  estates.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  oousin  as  Earl  of  Clanricarde.  the  mar. 
qnisaite  dying  with  him  as  he  had  no  issue. 
At  the  Beatamtion  all  his  estates  were  at 
once  rcMored  to  his  heirs.  His  Jfemoirt 
COnttrnmff  tht  AWairt  of  Irtland from  16i0  la 

JOSS  wet«  pnbliaJied  in  1722. 

Clave,  6II.BKBT  DE,  Ea 

dars,  JoHK,  Eaki.  of.     [FmOIBBOH.] 

Claxe   SlMrtion  (JuIt,  I32S)  was  tke 

fainoDS  contest  in  which  banial  O'Connell 
was,  after  five  days'  polling,  returned 
against  Mr.  Yesey  Fitzgerald,  a  supporter  of 
(^Uiolic  Emancipation,  but  a  Protestant, 
who  was  seeking  re-olection  on  becoming 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  O'Connell 
wssthe  first  Catholic  returned  to  Parliament 
since  1690.  He  owed  his  election  to  the 
"fortiss;"  the  ££0  freeholders  and  the 
genby  without  distinction  of  political  opinion 
voting  to  a  man  tor  his  opponent.  When  he 
was  elected  he  refused  to  take  the  oaths ;  but 
after  the  CaHuilic  Emancipation  Bill  he  was 
re-elected  without  oppontkin,  and  took  hia 
SBst  April,  182S. 
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Olarmioa,  Gboboi,  Duks  op  (b.  1440,  d. 

I4TS),  was  the  third  son  of  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  and  brother  loKingEdwardlV.  After 
the  battle  of  Wakefield  and  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  was  taken  to  Flanders  for  security, 
but  returned  to  England  in  1461,  on  tlie  . 
accession  of  Edward  IV.  He  was  made 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  seven  youv  in  1462. 
Being  greatly  vexed  at  the  king's  marriage, 
he  intrigued  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
against  him,  and,  in  1460,  married  Warwick's 
eldest  daughter,  Isabel,  contrary  to  Edward's 
wishes,  at  Calais,  whither  he  had  retired  with 
Warwick.  In  1470  Edward  fella  priflonerinto 
thmr  hands,  and  for  a  time  Clarence  and  War- 
wick had  everj-Uiing  their  own  way.  But  the 
escape  of  the  king  aud  the  defeat  of  the  Lin- 
colnshire insurgents,  whose  avowed  intention 
it  was  to  place  Clarence  on  the  throne,  changed 
the  aspect  of  affaire,  and  Clarence  and  Warwick 
had  once  more  tc  flee  to  Calaia.  Thence  they 
invaded  England  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
landed  in  Devonshire,  and  soon  found  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  a  laive  army.  Edward 
was  again  obligrjd  to  flee  tKna  the  kingdom. 
Warwick  with  Clarence  entered  London,  and 
re-crowned  Henry  YL  But  Clarence  was 
playing  a  double  game.  When  Edward  IV. 
landed  at  Ravenspur  and  marched  south- 
wards, Clarence  was  in  correspondence  with 
him,  and  when  Edward  advanced  towards 
Londco,  Clarence  marched  out  and  joined 
him,  and  fought  against  hia  old  confederate  at 
Bamot.  But  Clairence  soon  quarrelled  again 
with  bis  brother.  He  claimed  the  inheri- 
tance of  Warwick  as  the  husband  of  Imbel, 
and  was  unwilliiig  to  divide  the  earl'a 
possessions  with  Bichard  of  York,  who 
married  the  second  daughter,  Anne.  On 
the  death  of  Isabel.  Clarence  was  anxious 
to  marry  Mary  of  Burgundy,  but  the  mar- 
riage was  prevented  by  Edward  IV.  A 
violent  quarrel  ensued.  A  gentleman  of 
Clarence's  household  was  condenuied  for 
using  necromancy  against  the  king.  Clarence 
interfered  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
and  was  impeached  by  the  king  in  perBon 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death  in  1476,  and  was  made 
away  with  secretly  in  the  Tower.  Accord- 
ing to  a  well-known  storj',  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  authentic  evidence,  be  was  drowned 
m  a  butt  of  malmsey  wine. 

ClmrnLM,  Thomas,  Difkb  of  [b.  1389,  d. 
1421),  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  IV.  In 
1401  he  was  made  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
in  1412  createdDuke  of  Clarence.  He  played 
an  important  part  in  the  French  wars  of 
Henry  V.'s  reign,  and  in  1421  he  was 
defeated  and  alain  at  Beaug£  by  a  combined 
force  of  French  and  Scots.  He  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Holland,  Earl 
of  Kent,  and  widow  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  but  left  no  issue. 

AasiXB  of.    [Assm.] 
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Clar«iLdoii,TiiBCuHiTi'nrTtONSor(ll64)i 
nceived  tiieiz  name  from  the  royal  huatiDg- 
lodga  of  Clarendon,  near  Saliebury,  where  they 
ware  enacted.  They  were  the  OQtconie  of  the 
determmatioii  of  Heniy  II.  to  settle  the  rela- 
tion between  Church  and  State  in  matter*  of 
C'sdictioQ.  The  eccleaiaatiial  courts  whidi  ' 
been  separated  from  the  national  courts 
by  William  the  Conqueror  had  Kiadually  ex- 
tended their  jurisdictioQf  and  their  pretezuioQB 
had  been  faroured  by  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's 
reign.  Now,  however,  that  justice  was  once 
more  fairly  administered  in  the  civil  courts, 
it  became  an  absolute  necessity  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  the  State  over  clergy  and  laity  ! 
aliJce,  the  more  so  since  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
bad  shown  themselves  unable  to  perform  the 
work  they  had  undertaken.  Many  other 
points  connected  with  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  had  to  be  settled,  such  as 
questions  of  advowson  and  eiconununioation, 
of  election  to  bishopiica,  and  of  eccletiaatical 
appeals,  and  on  all  these  points  the  Constitu- 
ttona  are  very  firm  in  insisting  on  the  rights 
□f  the  crown.  "  They  ara,"  says  Bidiop 
Stubbs,  "no  mere  engine  of  tyranny  or 
secular  spite  against  a  churchman  :  tbey  are 
really  a  part  of  a  great  scheme  of  adminis- 
trative reform,  by  which  the  debateable 
ground  between  the  spiritual  and  tempoisl 
powers  can  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  com- 
mon justioe.  and  the  lawlessness  ariaiaf{  from 
professional  jealousies  abolished.' '  The  Conati- 
tutionawereSrawnupbya  committee  of  bishops 
and  barons,  the  Justiciar,  Richard  de  Lucy, 
having  the  chief  hand  in  them.  Their  purport 
is  as  follows: — 

1.  Any  controversy  oonceming  advowson 
or  presentation  to  livings  to  be  tried  in  the 
king's  court. 

2.  Churches  in  the  royal  demesne  not  to 
be  given  away  in  perpetuity  without  the 
king^e  leave. 

3.  Clerks  accused  of  any  civil  ofCence  to  be 
brought  before  the  king's  court,  and  there  to 
claim  their  beneSt  of  clergy. 

4.  No  archbishop,  bishop,  &o.,  to  leave  the 
realm  without  the  king's  consent. 

5.  Eicommnnicaled   persons  not  to  give 


I  be   accnsed,  e 


bail 

6.  Laymen  n 
certain  legal  accusers 
sence  of  the  bishop. 
atraigned  are  such  that  no  one  is  willing  or 
dares  to  accuse  thorn,  the  sherifi  shall,  on 
demand  of  the  bishop,  cause  twelve  lawful 
men  of  the  neighbourhood  to  swear  before  the 
bishop  that  tbey  will  di^clare  the  tnith  in 
that  matter  according  to  their  conscienco. 

T.  No  tenant-in-chief  to  be  excommuni- 
cated or  to  have  hia  lands  put  under  interdict 
without  the  king's  leave. 

S,  Appeals  shkll  be  from  the  archdeacon's 
court  to  the  bishop,  from  the  bishop  to  the 
archbishop,  and  no  further  (that  is,  to 
BomeJ  without  the  king's  leave. 


9.  If  a  dispute  arise  between  a  cleric  and  a 
layman,  whether  a  fief  is  held  by  eci-lesiastical 
or  lay  tenure,  it  shall  be  settled  by  the  deijaia- 
tion  of  twelve  lawful  men,  in  the  presence  of 
the  king's  justice. 
I  ID.  A  man  refusing  to  appear  before  an 
ecclesiastioal  oourt  shall  not  be  excommuni- 
cated till  an  ofiicer  of  tlie  king  has  inquired 
into  the  matter. 

11.  Archbishops,  bishops,  &e.,  shall  hold 
their  possessions  of  the  kmg  as  baronies,  and 
answer  for  the  same  to  the  king's  justices, 
and  do  suit  and  service  and  observe  all  the 
king's  customs,  except  in  cases  of  life  and 

12.  When  an  archbishopric,  bishopric,  &c, 
in  the  royal  demesne  shall  be  vacant,  it  ehall 
remain  in  the  king's  hand,  and  he  shall 
receive  from  it  all  the  revennes  and  ptnceeds. 

13.  If  any  of  the  barons  refuse  justice  to 
an  ecclesiBstic,  the  long  shall  give  him 
justice. 

11.  The  chattels  of  those  who  are  in  for- 
feiture to  the  king  shall  not  be  detained  in  a 
church  or  churthyard, 

16.  AH  pleas  concerning  debts  are  to  be 
tried  in  the  king's  court. 

16.  The  sons  of  villeins  are  not  to  be 
ordained  without  the  consent  of  their  lords. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  mention 
of  a  jury  in  clause  6,  and  of  the  principle  of 
recognition  by  twelve  lawful  men  in  clause  9, 
are  the  earliest  instances  of  such  mention  in 
anything  Uke  statute  laws,  though,  no  doubt, 
the  practice  of  such  recognitions  prevailed 
long  before  this  date.     [Bechet.J 

Btubbs,  Omit.  Hiit,,  i.  Sti.     Hb  Aota  ■» 
livm  In  Slubbi's  SiUal  ChaHtr;  p.  137. 

CSl^n&don,  Edwabd   Hydi,    Ut  Eahl 
(6.  Feb.  18, 1609,  d.  Dec.  E      "" 


When  the  Short  Parliament  was  summoned, 
Hyde,  who  bad  obtained  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  lawyer,  was  elected  member  for 
Wootton  Bassett.  In  the  Long  Parliament 
he  represented  SaJtash,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  attack  on  the  maladministration 
of  the  last  twelve  yeois.  J^egal  abuses,  such 
Bs  the  extraordinary  courts,  ths  ship-money 
judgment,  the  misconduct  of  the  judges,  and 
other  causes  which  had  brought  inte  contempt 
"  that  great  and  admirable  raysterj'  the  law," 
met  with  his  chief  attention.  Ho  shared  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  proceedings  against 
StraSord,  sJid  his  name  is  not  among  the  list 
of  those  who  voted  against  his  attainder. 
But  the  question  of  Church  government  lad 
to  his  separation  &om  the  popular  party,  and 
brought  him  into  connection  with  the  king. 
In  the  automn  of  1641  he  became,  thon^ 
withont  any  ofGcial  position,  the  oanfidential 
adviser  of  Charles,  and  the  real  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  Commons.  He  thoroughly  die- 
approved  of  the  king's  attempt  to  seise  the 
Hembers,  but  nevertheless  oontinned  in 


i^r 
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hi*  MTvice,  drew  up  in  Becret  the  royal 
replies  to  the  manifeBtoeB  of  the  Parliament, 
and  fiuAlly  joined  the  long  at  York.      His 

EHt  work  «U8  the  formation  of  the  party  of 
oatitutioiial  RoyaUste,  whose  leauer  and 
apokoamon  he  was,  and  he  now  succeeded  in 
penuadingthe  king  t«  abMfun  fromuncoiuti- 
fotional  notion,  and  lake  his  stand  on  hia  leffel 
lights.  Thus  he  gave  the  king  a  poUcy,  and 
gathered  round  him  a  party.  In  the  spring 
of  1643  he  wa«  knighted,  made  a  I^»y. 
Coonoillor,  and  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  was  by  his  coontel  that  the 
king  nunmoned  the  Parliament  which  met 
that  aatumn  at  Oxford.  In  all  negotiations 
he  was  the  king's  chief  ogont  and  adviser, 
mud  the  Parliamont  recognised  his  importnncc 
br  excepting  him  from  pardon.  When,  in 
1616,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  sent  into  the 
West  of  England,  Hyde  accompanied  him  as 
one  of  his  council,  and  also  accompanied  him  in 
his  Sight  from  the  advance  of  Fairfax,  firet  to 
the  Scilly  Isles,  then  to  Jersey  (April,  1616). 
In  Sept^ber,  1648,  the  outbreak  of  the 
aecond  Civil  War,  and  the  rumour  of  an  ez- 
|>edition  to  England  called  him  to  Holland  to 
join  Fiince  Charles,  but  in  the  spring  of  the 
next  year  ho  wa4  sent  as  ambasHuior  to 
Madrid,  and  remained  in  Spain  till  1651.  At 
the  end  of  1662  he  rejoined  the  young  king, 
and  from  that  time  tul  the  Resturation  aot«l 
as  his  chief  minister,  being  promoted  in 
16SS  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chancellor. 
During  these  years  he  managed  the  king's 
financM,  conducted  bis  negotiations  with 
fondgn  courts,  and  carried  on  a  constant  cor- 
reapoadeiice  with  the  disaffected  in  England, 
which  survives  in  the  collection  entitlSl  the 
Clamuim  Stale  Paper:  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  drew  np  the  Declaration  of  Breda, 
and  it  was  by  his  suggestion  that  the  Hog, 
instead  of  attempting  to  arrange  the  terms  on 
which  be  should  be  restored,  referred  them 
nnneorved^  to  the  future  judgment  of  Par- 
liament. The  king's  return  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  administration ;  he  was 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  created  Earl  of  Clarendon  (April, 


domestic  policy  he  tried 
intain  tbe  balance  of  the  Constitution 
against  both  king  and  Parliament.  He 
opposed  the  attempt  to  convert  the  king's 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  into  law  (1663), 
It  waa  afterwards  charged  against  bim  that, 
when  he  might  have  secured  for  the  king  a 
rovenne  which  would  have  made  the  king  inde- 
pendent of  Parliament,  ho  preferred  not  to  do 
■O-  "He  had  the  mind"  it  was  said,  "to 
put  the  Idng-  out  of  the  ueceasity  of  having 
recourse  to  bis  Parliament."  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  Cavalier  majority  of  the 
Hooss  of  Commons  wished  to  repeal  the  Act 
'  (ise2),  he  Mt  hu  influence 


of  iDdemni^  | 


against  it,  and  kept  the  king  to  his  promisee. 
"He  often  said  it  was  the  making  those  pro- 
mises had  brought  the  king  home,  and  the 
keeping  them  must  keep  him  at  home."  When 
Parliament  introduced  the  principle  of  appro- 
priation of  supplies  (I66&),  and  Uie  system  of 
auditing  expenditures  (1G66),  it  was  against 
his  advice  that  the  king  yielded  to  them.  In 
ecclesiaHtical  matteni  he  aimed  at  restoring  the 
state  of  ibiaga  which  had  existed  before  161D. 
The  Declaration  of  Breda  had  held  out  to  the 
Nonconformists  promiaos  of  comprehension 
and  indulgence  which  were  not  observed. 
Clarendon,  after  some  hesitating  attempts  at 
a  compromise  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterians, 
urged  the  re-establiahment  of  the  old  ecclesias- 
ti(^  system  in  all  its  rigidity,  and  supported 
the  enactment  of  the  Corporation  Act  (1661], 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1662),  the  Conventicle 
Act,  and  the  Five  Mile  Act  (1666).  Abroad. 
the  alliance  with  Fiance,  which  began  under 
Cromwell's  rule,  was  continued  onder  Claren- 
don. He  favoured  the  Portuguese  match 
(1662)  and  negotiated  the  sale  of  Dunkirk 
(1662).  He  opposed  the  war  with  Holland 
(1665),  but  continued  in  office,  and  was  made 
responsible  by  public  opinion  for  its  misman- 
He  had  already  been  unsuccessfully 


Chancellorship,  and  two  months  later  the 
House  of  Commons  decided  on  his  impeach- 
ment. The  charges  brought  against  him 
were  corruption,  the  intention  of  introducing 
arbitrary  goveroment,  and  treachery  in  the 
late  war.  In  obodience  to  the  king's  com- 
mand. Clarendon  fled  to  France.  Parliament 
summoned  him  to  return  and  stand  his  trial, 
and  as  he  did  net  do  so,  aenteuced  bim  to 
exile  for  life.  He  therefore  remained  in 
Fiance  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
December  9th,  1674.  As  a  stateaman  Claren- 
don was  honest,  and  constant  to  his  principles. 
His  attachment  to  the  Church  never  failed, 
and  his  influence  with  both  his  masters  waa 
always  used  to  prevent  changes  in  its  govern- 
ment or  disciphne.  "  He  did  really  believe 
the  Church  of  England  the  most  exactly 
formed  and  framed  for  the  encouragement  and 
advancement  of  learning  and  piety,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  peace,  of  any  church  in 
the  world."  For  the  Constitution  he  had  "  a 
most  sealous  esteem  and  reverence;  end 
believed  it  to  be  so  equally  poised  that  if  the 
least  branch  of  the  prerogative  was  torn  ofi 
or  parted  with,  the  subject  suffered  by  it  and 
that  his  right  was  impaired ;  and  he  was  as 
much  troubled  when  the  crown  exceeded  its 

t'  list  limits,  and  thought  the  prerogative  hurt 
y  it."  During  his  first  exile  lie  wrote  the 
first  seven  books  of  the  Hittarg  of  the  Kibet- 
lion  and  portions  of  the  three  subsequent 
boohs  (1646—1648).  His  object  was  to  ex- 
plain to  posterity  the  success  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  "  to  vindicato  the  memory  of  those  few 
who  out  of  doty  and  consdeooe  had  opposed 
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and  resisted  that  torrent,"  >.<.,  I 
ConBtitutional  BoysliBts.  Tha 
BitUnry  of  tht  S^tUioH  mn  written  during 
the  second  exile.  Ciareadon  at  flrM  (1668 — 
70)  set  to  work  on  an  AutobioinKphy  in  which 
he  recounted  hii  life  down  to  the  Ueatoration, 
and  related  over  ag&in  much  that  he  had 
written  in  the  History.  He  then  changed  hia 
mind,  and  decided  to  nnite  the  two  works,  in- 
corporating portions  of  the  Life  in  the  earlier 
work,  and  also  using  it  to  form  the  latter 
hooks  of  the  History.  Thua  the  SUtei^  of  Ihi 
Rebeliion  conBists  of  two  ports,  written  at  two 
periods:  the  hrst  composed  with  the  intention 
of  writing  a  history,  the  second  with  the 
inteotioQ  of  writing  a  biography.  Of  these 
parts  the  first  is  the  most  valuable  and  the 
most  accurate.  The  Continuation  of  iht  Lift 
is  an  apology  for  Clarondon'g  administration, 
written  in  1672  for  the  information  of  his 
children.  The  Hittorg  of  tht  Rebellion  in  Ire- 
land was  written  to  vindicate  Lord  Ormonde. 
HirfoTii  n/  tu  R.b.iiiDi.,  iToa ;  Lift,  irje :  hu- 

toru  Q/tJU  StbtllvHtvn  Irtln'Od,  \Tii  ;  StatiPuprrt, 
17a7>  LiHter,  Liift  of  Clunndon,  1833;  Calendar 
ilftkt  Clarendon  SfnU  Papert,  IBM. 

[n  tbe  flnt  edition  of  the  Hiitor^  of  tft  St- 
MI(«,*dltad  by  Spnt,  Bi--- ■  "" 


a  altemtLooB  were  imwe  in  the  U 
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dATttndon,  Hbnbi  Httib,  2>jd  Eahl 
or(J.lS38,(f.l70B),waatheBonofChaTle8ll.'H 
great  minister.  In  168il  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
waa  appointed  Lord- Lieutenant  of  treland. 
He  found  himself  completely  eclipsed  in 
that  country  by  the  influence  of  Tyrconnel 
and  (as  he  was  a  mocere  Protestant) 
his  alarm  was  great  when  several  Roman 
Catholic*  were  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council. 
He,  nevertheless,  submitted  to  Tyreonnel's 
dictation,  and  when  James  threatened  to 
dismiss  him  for  his  reluctant  compliance  in 
the  reform  of  the  army  and  administration, 
he  wrote  humble  letters  of  apology.  H«  was, 
however,  dismissed  in  1687,  shortly  after  his 
brother,  Hochester.  He  was  invited  to  the 
consultation  in  aid  of  the  Seven  Bishops. 
When  the  Declaration  of  tho  Prince  of  Orange 
was  published,  he  told  the  king  that  he  had 
had  no  part  in  summoning  him  to  England. 
He  was  much  grieved  at  hearing  that  his  son. 
Lord  Combury,  had  deserteo  James,  bat 
at  length  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
Salisbury.  Finding  that  he  wrb  coldly 
received  by  Willuun,  he  soon  resumed 
his  Tory  principles,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  Princess  Anne  to  insist  on 
her  rights  to  the  throne.  He  took  part  in 
the  Jacobite  plots  of  1690.  Before  settmg  out 
for  Ireland  William  sent  warning  to  him 
through  his  brether,  Kocheater.  He  was 
subsequently  arrested  by  order  of  the  Privy 
Connoil.  He  again  engaged  in  Jacobite 
plots,  and  letters  from  him  to  James  were 


seized  among  Preston's  papers.  He  was 
confined  in  Uie  Tower  for  six  months,  but 
afterwards  suffered  to  go  free.  On  the  death 
of  Uneen  Marj*  he  loat  his  influence  with  the 
Princess  Anne.  Ihe  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  obscurity. 

Clarandoii,  Sib  Booh  [d.  1402),  was  a 
natural  son  of  the  BUok  Prince.  He  was  a 
personal  attendant  of  Bichord  II. ;  Bud  in 
lid'l,  on  a  rumour  that  Richard  was  still 
alive,  attempted  to  lai 
seized  and  executed. 

Cljursildm  Cods,  The,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  four  Acts  passed  during  Lord 
Clarendon's  administration,  directed  against 
Nonconfonmata — viz.,  the  Act  of  L'niformity, 
the  Corporation  Act,  the  Conventicle  Act,  and 
the  Five-Mile  Act 

Clarkson,  Thohab  (b.  176D,  d.  1816),  was 
bom  at  Wisbeach,  and  »iueated  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1785  he  carried  off  the  latin  Essay,  the 
subject  beinf;,  "  Is  it  lawful  to  make  men 
slaves  against  their  will  F "  Ho  was  so 
thoroughly  convinced  by  what  he  read  on  the 
eubject  of  the  horrors  of  tho  slave  traffic,  that 
he  resolved  to  devote  all  his  energies  towards 
its  abolition.  Clarkson  began  with  inde- 
fatigable zeal  to  prosecute  inquiries  at  every 
pert.  The  result  of  his  researches  he  em- 
bodied in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  A  Suminnry 
Vita  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Most  of  the  lead- 
ing men  among  the  Whigs  encouraged  the 
movement,  and  Pitt,  in  1788,  supported  a 
bill  for  mitigating  the  horrors  of  the  Middle 
Passage.  Clarkson'e  neit  publication  was  an 
Eisag  en  the  Impo/ici/  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  ho 
went  over  to  Paris  to  try  to  induce  the 
National  Assembly  to  set  an  example  to  the 
world  by  introducing  real  equality  for  both 
white  and  black  men.  So  unceasingly  did  he 
labour  that  in  1794  his  health  completely 
broke  down,  and  he  had  to  cense  from  all 
active  work.  He  occupied  hie  enforced 
leisure  in  writing  c  Siitory  of  tht  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  which  appeared  in  1808, 
the  year  after  the  Act  for  its  abolition  had 
passed  through  Pariiamont.  In  1823  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  had  just 
been  formed.  To  Clarkson's  exertions  is  the 
obolitioo  of  the  slave  trade  in  large  measiire 
due,  since  it  was  his  researches  which  enabled 
Wilberforce  to  bring  such  convincing  proofs 
of  its  horrors  before  Parliament. 

Clarkson's  JTimoin;  WilbartarDs's L^/a 

ClasSM.  Tkb  Act  of  (1640),  passed  by 
the  Scoteh  I^tates,  disquoliSed  four  "  classes" 
of  men  from  sitting  in  Parliament  or  holding 
office  for  varioois  periods.  The  classes  con- 
sisted of  the  enemies  of  the  Covenant,  Halig- 
nants,  those  who  had  entered  into  the  "  Engage- 
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meat "  with  ClwrlM  I.,  and  penona  of  imiaoml 
life. 

CImuus  tha  Cftnsaw^  (1620)  wu 
the  Dune  given  to  a  street  fighl  in  Edinburgh, 
between  the  partiaaiis  of  the  DougLoB  family 
and  the  followen  of  the  cniwn  and  the 
Hamiltons.  The  Douglaaee  overpowared  their 
antsgoniNts,  and  drove  them  fiom  the  BtioeU ; 
hence  the  nanie  of  the  comlHt,  in  whii:h  iho 
£bt1  of  Angus,  the  head  of  the  Duughutes, 
•lee  Sit  Putrick  Hamilton,  biuthei  of  the 
Hiarl  of  Aimn. 

ClOM^rita,  Thb,  wm  the  name  given  to 
the  extreme  democratic  party  in  Ctinada, 
about  1850,  who  weie  in  ^vour  of  Hccoding 
from  England  and  annoidng  Camida  to  the 
TJnited  Ktatee.  They  were  at  different  times 
joined  for  a  shnrt  period  by  discontented 


Clsny  u<  t^e  general  name  given  to  Uia 
body  of  men  xet  apart  in  England  for  the 
perfonnauce  of  pubUc  vrorghi]).  Christianity 
m  En^and  wae  at  first  monastic,  and  churches 
were  chiefly  lerved  by  montu.  [Chvuch, 
Thi  Cbltic.]  The  clergy  were  mointitined 
by  the  offeringe  of  die  people  or  by 
toe  lorda.  The  eccleeiastical  orgunisation 
of  Archbishop  Theodore  began  from  the 
top  and  was  diocesan ;  btit  it  sprmd  down- 
warda,  and  paiilheB  were  formed  on  the 
btuis  of  townships.  The  Levttical  ordinance 
of  giving  a  tithe  to  Ood  was  tirst  recom- 
mended, and  in  787  was  enacted  by  eccle- 
siastical councils  which  had  the  aathority  of 
witenagemots.  At  first  this  tithe  wont  to  the 
biohop,  who  distHbated  it  into  four  puts: 
one  for  himself,  one  far  the  fabric  of  the 
cbun:h,  one  for  the  poor,  and  one  for  tbe  in- 
Giunbent.  It  was,  however,  frequently  given 
by  the  lords  of  lands  to  monaslcriea,  and  so 
the  system  of  applanation  began.  The 
•ppropriaton  were  bishops,  monasteries,  or 
^nritual  corporations  who  received  the  tithe, 
•ltd  paid  only  a  portion  which  they  deemed 
■nfficient  to  the  viear  or  cniate  who  discharged 
the  apiritual  dnties  of  the  parish.  Where  the 
parson  re««ved  the  endowments  of  his  office 
he  was  styled  rtelor.  This  system  of  sppro- 
iniation  led  to  the  growth  snd  wealth  of 
monastic  orders,  and  to  an  inadequate  pro- 
viaion  for  the  parochial  clergy.  Its  prevalence 
in  England  rendered  easy  the  transf  errence  to 
Henrv  VIII.  of  ecclenastical  revenues  which 
were  )ield  by  appropriatora  in  this  anomalous 
WW- 

In  early  times  the  clergy  were  the  civiliMrs 
and  edacatoTB  of  England.  Their  system, 
their  councils,  and  their  learning  made  them 
powerful  in  influencing  the  growth  of  the 
organisation  of  the  state.  After  the  Norman 
OMiqueat  their  statns  became  more  definite, 
aa  eveiTtbing  elae  became  more  definite  lik»- 


wise.  The  growth  of  the  cnnon  law  into  a 
r(^:ulai'  system,  and  the  establisbment  of 
ecclesiastical  courts  gradually  led  to  clerical 
exemptions  from  ordinary  j  urisdiction,  which 
produoed  diaordoie.  Hoiiry  II.  strove  to 
remedy  this  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon; 
but  criminous  clerks  wero  still  handed  over 
to  eccleaiaatical  tribunals  if  they  claimed 
Uenefit  of  Clergy  (q.v,),  ■  privilege  which 
was  not  entirely  abolished  till  1S30. 

The  tenure  of  Church  property  was  regu- 
lated by  the  concordat  between  llcnty  I. 
und  Anielm,  which  established  tbe  obligatioD 
of  homage  on  all  temporalities.  This  led  to 
the  taxation  of  Church  lands  on  the  same 
footing  OS  lands  held  by  other  barona,  The 
taxation  of  the  spiritual  revenue  of  the  clei^ 
was  attempted  by  John,  but  was  withstood. 
The  claim  of  tbe  Pope  to  tax  the  clergy  for  a 
cruaade  gradually  helped  the  liing  to  breali 
down  clerical  immunities  on  this  head.  Tbe 
crown  demanded  giants  from  the  spirituality, 
who  considered  Uiese  demands  in  Convoca- 
tion. In  this  wsy  the  clerical  assembly 
tiiob  part  in  secular  business,  and  the  clergy 
became  more  definitely  organised  into  an 
estate  of  the  realm.  They  were  recognised  as 
such  by  Edward  I.  in  his  Parliament  of  1296, 
to  whiilh  he  summoned  the  proctors  of  chapters 
and  of  the  parochial  clergy.  But  the  clergy 
prof  erred  to  tax  themselves  in  Convoca- 
tion, and  thereforo  did  not  form  a  clerical 
estate.  Probably  they  considered  that  th«y 
were  sufficiently  represented  by  the  lords 
spiritual.     [Contocatioh.I 

The  clergy  in  the  Middle  Age»  were  a 
wealthy  body.  Their  share  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion was  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  amount. 
llieir  landed  estates  were  spread  over  England, 
and  their  revenues  from  tithes  and  ofierings 
were  still  greater.  The  monaatic  orders 
especially  wero  good  farmers,  and  did  much 
to  bring  the  soil  of  England  under  cultivation. 
The  clergy  were  mild  landlords,  and  atimuUted 
the  national  industry.  The  numbers  of  (he 
clergy  wero  very  larRe,  and  Ihey  were  talten 
from  every  clase  of  society.  Even  villeins 
Bonght  ordination  as  a  means  of  obtaining  true- 
dom.  But  the  wealth  of  the  Church  was  un- 
equally divided.  Pluralities '  were  common, 
and  many  of  the  higher  clergy  wero  devoted  to 
the  business  of  tbe  State.  Parishes  wero  not 
well  served,  in  spite  of  the  number  of  clergy. 
Very  many  of  them  were  chaplains,  or  wero 
endowed  by  private  persons  to  say  mafses  for 
their  dead.  Abuses  grew  up  in  proportion  as 
the  mechanism  of  the  English  Church  was 
broken  down  by  Papal  mtM^erence.  and 
appeals  to  Rome  rendered  futile  the  autJiority 
of  the  bishops.  Till  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  clerical  order  was 
amongst  the  most  reeolnte  supporters  of 
natural  liberties   against  the  <:  "^  ~ 


clergy,  and  the  cletgy  finding   themaelvss 
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.  .  r  alliance  with  the 
Yet  the  clergy,  though  retidy  to  unite 
in  defence  of  their  ovn  privileges,  never 
made  a  compact  political  pover.  They  wcm 
divided  amongst  tbenuelvc*.  The  regular 
clergy  opposed  the  secalurs,  the  monks 
dialilrod  the  ftiara,  Dominicans  were  eet 
against  Franciscaiu.  In  cucrent  politics  the 
clergy  were  as  much  divided  as  the  nation. 
They  represented  the  education  of  the 
country,  and  their  inQaence  vas  spread  into 
every  ctaas.  Tbeir  moral  influeaoe  wat  not 
•0  giood.  The  excessive  number  of  clergy, 
their  vealth  and  idleneta,  rendered  them  on 
the  vrhole  fiivoiaiu.  The  obligation  of 
celibacy  ms  frequently  evaded  by  con- 
unbinoge,  for  which  in  some  caset  lioencet 
were  purchased  {rom  faiahope. 

After  the  Reformation  the  wealth  of  the 
Church  and  th»  unmber  of  the  clergy 


Gstly  diminished.    The  ooonaction  vriUi  the 
_  -ipacy  ceased,  and  the  clergy  becsB 
united  with  (lie  cniwn.    EccWaaUt 


IS 


le  closely 


not,  however,  abolished ;    and  under 
ELiabelli  a  new  court,  the  Court  of  High 

Commission,  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  the  powers  of  the  roj-al  supremacy. 
Slizabeth  uaed  the  bishops  as  State  officials 
for  the  purpooe  of  reducing  to  uniformity  the 
body  of  the  clergy.  The  clergy  were  allowed 
to  marry,  bnt  were  ill.provided  for,  and  no 
longer  had  an  intellectual  superiority  over  the 
lai^.  In  Uie  struggle  against  Popery  on  one 
aide  antl  Puritanism  on  the  other,  the  clergy 
became  more  and  more  firm  adherents  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  The  State,  in  its  desire  for 
internal  unity,  rect^^nised  no  other  relEgioua 
system  «*e  thatot  the  Chorohaf  England,  and 
refused  to  extend  its  limits.  At  the  same  time 
the  Court  of  High  Commiaiiion  was  used  to 
sanction  oppressive  proceeding*  on  the  part 
of  the  crown.  The  Great  Rebellion  destroyed 
monarchy  and  Church  alike,  and  at  tiie 
Restoration  the  clergy  returned  as  staunch 
Tories.  Sven  the  avowed  intention  of  James 
II.  to  re-eatahlish  Romaniera  did  not.  in  the 
eyes  of  some  of  the  clergy,  justify  the  Revo- 


rather  than  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  III. 

The  elei^y  of  the  serentesnth  and  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  csntnry  as  a 
body  were  poor,  and  very  many  ol  the  in- 
cumbents laboured  with  their  own  hands. 
Ecclesiastical  incomes  were  still  very  un- 
equally divided,  and  thera  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  wealthy  and  learned 
clergy  and  the  ordinary  incnmbenta,  who 
were  on  tbe  same  level  as  their  people. 
The  first  attempt  to  raise  the  position  of  the 
poorer  clergy  was  made  by  Q,uecn  Anne,  who 
resigned  the  claims  of  the  crown  on  annates 
and  first-fmita,  dues  levied  by  the  Pope  on 
benefices  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  crown.    Ont  of  these  due*  was  formed  a 


fund,  known  as  "  Queen  Anne's  Boonty,"  for 
the  augmentation  of  small  livings.  From 
this  time  the  average  position  of  the  cle^y 
has  s]onl;y  increased.  In  1830  a  body  called 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  was  established 
for  the  improred  management  and  distn- 
butdon  of  the  levenues  of  the  Churob.  The 
number  of  clergy  attached  to  cathedrals  was 
reduced,  and  the  surplus  revenues  are  applied 
to  the  increase  of  small  benefices.  In  the 
same  year  the  Tithes  Commutation  Act  con- 
verted tithes  into  a  rent-charge  npon  the 
Und;  and  so  ended  the  numerous  disputes 
betwt        ■■        ■  


From  the  reign  of  Anna  the  clergy  ceased 
to  have  any  direct  political  importance.  In 
1717  the  sittings  of  Convocation  were  practi- 
cally suspended.  Since  Anne's  reira  no  bishop 
has  held  any  oflice  of  fitate.  I>uring  the 
eighteenth  century  the  clergy  were  not 
lealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  dutiee,  till  » 
new  stimulus  was  given  to  religious  zeal  by 
the  Wosleyan  movement.  The  cler^  were 
content  to  rest  on  their  position  as  offiocra  of 
a  Church  "  hy  law  established,"  and  there 
were  many  scandals  in  reference  to  simoniacal 
appointments.  The  Tractarian  movement  of 
1333  did  much  to  deliver  the  Church  from 
EraatiBnism,  and  to  develop  the  wkI  of  the 
clergy.  In  1S3B  tbe  Flurahties  Act  did  away 
with  many  of  the  abuses  caused  by  the  ntm- 
residence  of  wealthy  clergymen  at  the  bene- 
fices whose  revenaes  they  received. 

Politically  the  clergy  have  been  gradually 
deprived  of  exclusive  privileges,  and  the 
State  has  removed  all  tbe  disabilities  which 
it  had  formerly  placed  on  thoee  who  were  not 
members  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
clergy  are  now  subject  to  the  same  juris- 
diction as  laymen  in  all  civil  matters.  As 
regards  their  orthodoxy,  their  morals,  and 
the  conduct  of  their  ministrations,  they  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  bishops 
and  to  the  law  of  the  Chuicb.  The  procedure 
of  ttie  Bishops'  Court  is  r^ulated  by  the 
Church  Sittiplini  Aet,  ISIO.  Appeals  from 
this  court  were  formerly  made  to  a  Court  of 
Delegates  appointed  by  the  king ;  but  in 
1832  this  was  transferred  to  the  king  in 
CoundL    [Ckukch.] 

Admission  into  the  clerical  body  is  given 
by  episcopal  ordination.  Candiiutes  must 
have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-three,  must 
prove  themselves  fit  in  character,  education, 
and  orthodoxy,  and  most  show  that  they 
have  a  definite  sphere  within  which  they  can 
exercise  their  clerical  functions.  By  canon 
law,  ordination  conferred  an  indelible  cha- 
TBCter  on  the  recipient,  and  a  clergyman 
oould  not  relinquish  the  priesthood.  The 
Cferieol  Ditabililitt  Att  (18T0]  provides 
that  a  clergyman  ma^  execute  a  deed  of  re. 


linquishment,  which  is  to  be  recorded  by  his 
bishop  in  the  diocesan  registry.  After  this 
registration,  tt 


1  registry. 
iot  oeaconi 
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a  auch,  aikd  losm  all  his  lights 
da  a  clergynuui. 

To  eoable  tlio  clei^  to   diBoharge  their 
duticB   more  efficiently,   the   8tute   ezempta 
tiiem  frooi  certHin  civil  reipoiuihilitieB.   The; 
caonot  be  compelled  to   serve  on  a  jury  or 
to  hold  aaj   temporal  office.     Eccleeiaiitlcal 
revenues   cauaot  be   seized   in  payment   of 
debts,  but  ore  subject  to  leqitatralioH,    i.e., 
the  chtirchwardeoi  pay  the  sum  due  oat  of 
the  profita  of  the  benefice,  after  ■"'H-'g  pro. 
vimon  for  the  performance  of  the  Bervices  of 
the  Church.    On  the  other  hand,  the  olergy 
labour   under  certain  diaahilitiea    owing  to 
their   ipiritual   avocationi.      They  are  pro- 
hibited from  trading,  and  may  not  sue  for 
debts  due  from  commercial  tianaactiona.    In 
1800  they  were  declared  incapable  of  bmng 
slacted  members  of  the  House  of  CommiaiB. 
StnDba  indHbldu,  Csmnlii  WllUna.  0«- 
al^ai  Statabi,  Coiulitutuiiial  Hirterg,  ota.  lii.; 
Perry,  BWori,  of  tin  Clmrcti  of  Enilaadi  Short, 
Hutsrv  nf  thi  Chvrch  of  £iutaiul;  BlukEtona, 
Cnuwutaria,  book  it.  [M.  C] 

"  Clorioui  ^^OOB "  are  the  opening 
words  of  the  famous  Bull  issued  by  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.,  forbidding  the  king  to  take, 
or  the  cle^y  to  pay,  taxes  on  their  ecc!»> 
criastical  revcnaea.  The  result  of  thia  was 
that,  in  1297,  Archbishop  Winchelsey  refused 
to  aeree  to  a  money  ^rant,  whereupon  Ed- 
ward I.  outlawed  the  cleivy,  and  confiscated 
the  estates  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  T7pon 
this,  many  of  the  clergy  gave  m ;  bnt  the 
archbishop  still  held  out,  till  eventually  a 
compromise  was  made,  whereby  'Winchelsey 
promised  that  if  the  Jang  would  confirm  the 
chartera,  he  would  do  his  best  to  obtain 
money  from  tho  cleri^y,  the  Pope  having  de- 
clared that  his  prohibition  did  not  aflect 
Tolontary  giaota  for  purposes  of  national 
defence.     [Confuuutio  CA£TUtuli.] 

ClSTSlwidi  BjtBBASA  Villi ERS,  Duchbbs 
OF  (S.  1640,  rf.  170S),  was  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Grandison,  and  wife  of  lioger  Faloiier.  About 
1659  ahe  became  one  of  Charles  II. 's  mis- 
tresses. In  16S2  her  husband  was  made  Earl 
of  Castlemaine,  and  it  is  as  Iiody  Castlemiiine 
that  bis  wife  is  generally  known.  Her  beauty 
and  strong  will  gave  her  immense  influence 
at  court,  while  in  the  number  of  her  in- 
triguts  she  almost  eclipsed  the  king.  In  1670 
she  was  created  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and 
shortly  afterwards  left  England  for  France, 
where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  Hfe.  In  170S 
aho  married  Robert  (Bean)  Fielding ;  but  the 
marriage  was  subsequently  annulled,  on  the 
ftround  of  the  hnebend's  having  committed 
bigamy.  Of  her  sons  by  Cbaries  II.,  the 
elaest  becsme  Dulce  of  Qevelaiid,  the  aecond 
Dule  of  Grafton,  and  the  youngest  Duke 
of  Northomberland. 
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first  Uttle  of  St.  Albans.  He  was  a  strong 
Lancastrian,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Wakefield,  after  which,  in  nvenge  for  Ida 
lather's  death,  he  killed  in  cold  blood  the 
young  Eurl  of  Rutland,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  In  1161  he  wSB  defeated  and  slain  at 
Ferrybrid^ 

Clifford,  Thomas,  Lobd  [b.  1630,  d,  1673), 
descended  from  an  old  Catholic  family,  highly 


Privy  Councillor.  He  joined  the  Cabal 
ministry  in  1667,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  and  in  advocating  the 
war  with  Holland.  In  1672  ha  was  made 
Lord  High  Treasurer  and  a,  baron.  In  1673 
the  passing  of  the  Test  Act  compelled  him, 
as  a  Catholic,  to  resi^  his  ofBce,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  died.  ClifFard  was  one  of  the 
most  lealons  Catholics  at  court,  and  therefore 
a  strong  advocate  of  toleianoe  of  aU  religious 
opinions.     [Cabal.] 

fianke,H<it,  iifB^i. 
Clinton,  Edwasd,  LoHi>[i.  1612,  d.  1684), 
an  able   commander  and  astute    diplomatist, 
was,  in  16S0,  appointed  I-ord  High  Admiral 


oocessiDn  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  confim  .  .  ._ 
his  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  though  be 
hod  just  before  shown  some  want  of  energy 
whilst  commanding  the  fleet  in  the  expedition 
against  Brest,  lo68.  He  subsequently  became 
a  trusted  adviser  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  1669 
did  much  to  suppress  the  rising  in  the 
North.  In  IGT2  he  was  created  Earl  of  Lin- 
ootn,  and  in  the  same  year  sent  to  Paris  to 
ratify  the  treaty  vrith  France.  His  pohcy 
was  strongly  anti-Spanish 

Clinton.  Gboaob  (j.  1739,  if.  1BI2),  Vioe- 
Freaidunt  of  the  United  States,  entered  Con- 
gress May  IG,  1776,  and  voted  for  indepen- 
dence, in  1776  he  was  a  deputy  to  the  New 
York  Provincial  Congress.  He  was  appointed 
brigadier-general,  and  defended  Forts  Mont- 
gomery and  Clinton  against  Sir  H.  Clinton, 
Oct.,  1777.  He  was  chosen  Governor  of  New 
York  in  1777  and  1705,  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Union  1804—12. 

Clinton.  Sul  Henbv  («.  1738,  d.  1796),  a 
grandson  ot  the  sixth  Earl  of  lincoln.  On 
the  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  the  American 
colonies,  he  was  sent  out  with  Howe  and 
Burgoyne  in  command  of  reinforcements.  He 
distinguished  biu^self  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  despatched  to  Charleston. 
He  was  appointed  commandant  of  Long 
Island.  He  did  not,  however,  hold  it  long, 
as  he  was  compelled  to  capitulate  to  Gates. 
In  Jannory,  1778,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  America,  and  was  feirljr 
successful  in  this  position.  In  1780  he  made 
an  expedition  to  South  Carolina  and  captured 
Charleston,  and  at  one  time  had  almost  won 
back  the  Cuolinas  and  Georgia.    Thiji  cam> 
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West  Point — s  transaction  which  cost  Major 
Andre's  life — he  tailed  also  to  succour  Cotd- 
wsUia.  Circumstances  irhich  would  have  tiied 
a  much  greater  gBnerai  than  he,  were  opposed 
to  him,  and  he  was  supeneded.  On  his  retuni 
to  England  a  pamphlet  war  of  mutual  te- 
criminatioiui  ensued  hetween  tbe  two  geoerals. 
He  was  afterwards  Governor  of  Limerick,  and 
in  1T93  was  tiBnaterred  t«  Gibraltar,  in  <;om- 
mond  of  which  post  he  died  in  December,  1795. 
BanoToft,  Hitt.  ijf  AnrrictL ;  Gordon,  Amtrican 
Bnolulioii .-  CliDbn'e  Sarrtiiti,  \lSi.  and  Obur- 

Clintom,  Sir  Henry,  O.C.B.  (J.  1830), 
entering  the  army  in  1787,  first  saw 
active  service,  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duka 
of  York,  in  the  campaigns  of  1793 — 4  In  the 
Netherlands.  On  his  return  to  England  in 
1796,  he  was  appointed  liout. -colonel  of  iha 
66th,  and  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies  \iO 
join  his  regiment.  There  he  serTod  under 
Bir  Salph  Abercrombj',  and  was  present  at 
most  of  the  expeditions  against  the  different 
islands.  On  hia  return  from  the  West  Indies, 
he  served  onder  Lord  Comwaltis  in  Ireland, 
•a  his  side-de-camp,  and  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  the  I^^nth  invading  force  st 
Ballioamuck.  In  April,  1799,  he  was  at- 
tached to  Lord  William  Bentinck  on  a 
mission  to  the  Austro-Busaian  army  in 
Northern  Italy,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Trebia  and  Nori,  and  the  siege  of 
Alessandria.  Being  afterwards  appointed  to 
join  Suwarof,  he  was  with  him  throughout 
the  enterprising  campaign  in  Switzerland. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed 
ttdjutant-general  in  India,  where  he  served 
nnder  Lake  at  the  battle  of  Lssawaroe,  and 
where  ho  remained  until  the  spring  of  1906. 
In  1806  he  commanded  tbe  Guards  in  Sicily, 
and  held  Svracuse  from  December,  1806,  to 
the  following  November,  He  was  then 
appobted  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in 
Sir  John  Moore's  expedition  to  Sweden,  and 
on  his  return  became  adjutant-general  to  the 
army  in  Portugal,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Vimiuro.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards,  he  accompanied  Sir 
John  Moore  through  the  Spaninh  (ampaign 
and  the  retreat  to  Corunna.  His  next  em- 
ployment was  in  Ireland,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  until  he  found  a  mora  congenial 
sphere  in  the  command  of  a  division  under 
Wellington.  He  rendered  conBpicuoos  service 
at  Salamanca,  and  was  left  in  command  on 
the  Douro   when    Wellington    advanced 


thanks  of  Parliament,  and  obtained  pro- 
motion, but  continned  to  serve  in  Spain,  and 
was  present  at  nearly  all  the  battles  and 
sieges  in  the  north  of  Spain  and  the  south, 
of  France.  His  last  public  services  were 
xeodersd  to  the  eountry  at  Waterloo,  wha« 


he  commanded  a  division  of  infantrv.  During 
the  peace  that  followed,  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  displaying  hia  great  tactical  abihties. 


CliTS,  BoRBBT,  LOBO  («.  172S,  d.  1774),  was 
the  son  of  an  obscure  country  gentleman  of 
good  lineage,  but  small  fortune.  He  had 
been  sent  to  India  in  the  capacity  of  a  writer 
in  1 744,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Madras  to  Labourdonnais  in  1746.  The 
counting-house  was  little  adapted  to  his 
genius,  and  he  soon  eicfaanged  the  pen  for 
the  award.  Having  obtained  an  ensign's 
commission,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
operation  before  Devicotta,  where  he  attracted 
the  admiration  of  Major  Lawrence  (1749). 
>Ie  waa  alao  present  at  the  disastrous  siege  of 
Fondicherry,  under  Admiral  Boecawen.  By 
this  time,  the  Bucceaa  of  the  confedemtion 
which  Dupleix  had  aroused  againet  the 
English  hud  rendered  the  French  masters  of 
all  6outh  India.  Olive  successfully  persuaded 
"iAi.  Saunders,  Governor  at  Madras,  to  allow 
him  to  undertake  the  celebrated  expedition 
to  Arcot,  which,  by  dividing  the  farces  of 
the  enemy,  saved  tbe  English  garrison 
cooped  up  in  Trichinopoly.  Clive's  defence 
of  Arcot  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India.  Aftor  fifty  days,  the  troops 
of  Chunda  Sahib  raised  thesiege.  Aseriesof 
successes,  cnlminating  at  Trichinopoly,  led  to 
the  aurrender  of  the  French  general  D  Autouil 
to  Chuuda  Sahib,  and  this  in  its  turn  brought 
about  therecall  and  disgrace  of  Dupleix.  After 
the  capture  of  Coulong  and  Chi  URloput — two 
strong  places  in  the  Carnatic— Clive  returned 
to  EngUnd,  in  1762,  with  hie  health  greatly 
impaired.  He  was  received  with  great  dis- 
tinction by  the  Company  and  by  the 
ministers,  and  on  his  retnin  to  India  waa 
appointed  Governor  of  Fort  St.  David.  In 
1756  Clive  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
revenging  the  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta  (q.v.)  on  Surajah  Dowlah.  With 
Admiral  Watson  in  command  of  the  fleet,  he 
aoon  recovered  Calcutta,  and  foiood  the  nabob 
to  treat  for  peace.  But  no  sooner  had  Clive 
been  called  away  than  Surajah  Dowlah  began 
to  intrigne  with  the  French.  It  was  evident 
that  the  English  power  waa  in  serious  danger 
unless  a  prompt  Uow  were  struck ;  and  Clive, 
after  entering  into  negotiationa  with  the 
nabob's  discontented  subjects,  utterly  de- 
feated the  native  army  at  Plasaey  [1757). 
Moer  Jaffier  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  Bengal;  but  his  fellow-traitor, 
Omichund,  whose  services  hod  been  secured 
by  a  forged  promise  of  £300,000,  received 
nothing.  From  the  new  nabob  Clive  ob- 
tained for  the  Company  a  conceseion  of  Uia 
land  600  yards  around  the  KUhtatts,  Ditoh, 
and  the  semindary  rights  of  tbe  country 
lying  to  the  south  of  Calcutta.  The  victory- 
of  Plassey  was  followed  by  the  assassination 
of  Snmjah  Dowlah ;  the  recenstitution  of  tha 
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BOTamment  of  CUcatta,  with  Cliva  at  its 
head ;  the  rout  of  the  invsdii»:  army  of  Ali 
Geliur,  the  heir  of  the  Mogul  Empire  (1T£B) ; 
and  the  retum  of  Clive  to  England,  in  I76D. 
On  hia  rstiuii,  he  waa  received  with  gieat 
diatinction  by  all  ranks,  and  honoured  with 
an  Iriah  peerage.  la  1766  he  returned  oitve 
more  to  India,  as  Governor  of  Ben^l,  pledged 
to  reform  the  luxury  and  corruption  of  the 
dvil  servants  of  the  Company — who  had  made 
large  fortunes  by  the  cruellcet  extortion — and 
to  settle  the  disturbed  affairs  of  Bengal.  He 
pot  an  end  to  these  practices  by  enfoToing 
the  fairs  prohibiting  the  acceptiince  of  presents 
from  the  nativee;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
raised  the  pay  of  the  civil  service  by  appro- 
priating to  this  purpose  the  proceed*  of  the 
■alt  monopoly.    The  Nabob  of  Moorshedabad 

glsBB  Coflsm]  was  pensioned  off,  the 
wanny  of  Bengal,  Bohar,  and  OriMia  was  ob- 
tained for  the  Company  by  imperial  flrman,  and 
a  mutiny  in  the  army  was  euccessfully  quelled. 
In  1787  Clive  finally  returned  to  England, 
with  his  health  shattered  by  severe  attacks  of 
disease,  when  his  enemies  in  the  India  House 
tried  to  impeach  him  for  corrupt  practices; 
but  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  "  ItAbert  Lord  Cllve  had  rendered 
great  and  meritorioDa  services  to  his  countir." 
Broken,  however,  by  the  presMore  of  boifily 
and  mental  suffering,  he  put  on  end  to  hus 
axistenoe  inNovemmir,  1T74.    [iHnu;  EIabt 

Indu  CoMPANr.] 

Kill,  India :  Hacaain,  Kuan  ;  Qleii,  Ufi  of 
CUsi,- Sir  J.  Malcolm,  W*<I^C[i(i.    [B.  S.] 

ClontarC  Tmb  Battlb  or,  was  fought  on 
Friday,  Apiil  23,  lOH.  Brian  Bom  (q.v.) 
and  his  son,  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  of 
Monater,  Connanght,  Meath,  and  Ulster, 
were  opposed  to  the  Ostmen  (q.v.)  of  Ireland, 
reinfoiiod  by  their  countrymen  from  the 
Baltic  and  Uie  Orkneys,  and  supported  by 
the  Leinster  Irish.  The  result  was  a  victory 
for  Brian ;  but  boUi  he  and  his  son  fell  in  the 
fight.  The  Danes  are  said  to  have  lost 
6,000  men,  and  they  never  became  formidable 
to  the  native  Irish  after  this  defeat. 
Nialf  Baga;  Aniutit  tflmitfatt. 

Clontu^  Meethio  at.  A  monster 
meeting  in  support  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  was  to  he  held  on  this  historirat  not 
on  Oct.  8,  1843.  The  government  issued  a 
proclamation  for  its  prevention,  and  military 


precautjona  were  taken.  O'Connell  (q.v.)  and 
the  priests  exerted  themselves  to  keep  the 
people   frem  assembling,  and  succeeded,   in 


spite  of  the  short  notice  giv         _  _ 

became  evident  that  O'Connell  would  not 
fl^ht,  and  that  the  Bepeal  movement  wu 
vuttuUly  dead. 

^MMMl  Btfltltr  (1843)  I  Mar.  C«ut.  HU. 

Olosa  SoUs,  Thb.  are  certain  Records  of 

the  cntwn  containing  letters,  mandates,  &c., 

of  a  privat«  natnre.    They  begin  tn  1204,  and 

treat  of  an  inflnite  vaiisty  of  snbjeela.    They 


B)  Oly 

are  of  very  grmt  importance  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  as  contain- 
ing materials  for  local  and  family  histories, 
and  also  as  shedding  light  on  many  obscure 
parts  of  our  national  annals.  The  Close  Rolls 
of  John  and  the  firat  eleven  yean  of  Henry  III. 
have  been  printed  by  the  Record  Commission 
under  the  editorship  of  Sir  T.  Hardy. 


War.  In  July,  the  English  com- 
mander, the  Duke  of  Cumberlund,  was  de- 
feated at  Hastenbeck  by  the  French.  Hameln, 
Gottingen,  Hanover,  Bremen,  and  Verben 
were  octuniod  by  the  French.  Camherland 
retired  under  Stode,  bat  bis  communications 
with  the  Elbe  were  soon  cut  off.  He  there- 
fore accepted  the  mediation  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  on  Sept.  8  signed  a  convention 
withthe  Duke  of  Richelieu,  The  termswere, 
that  the  assailing  troops,  such  as  those  of 
Heese  and  Brunswick,  should  be  sent  home, 
and  that  the  Hanoverians  under  Cumherland 
should  pass  the  Elbe,  and  be  dispersed  into 
different  quarters  of  cantonments,  leaving  only 
a  garrison  at  Stade.  The  convention  was  very 
violently  denounced  in  Prussia,  and  in  Eng- 
land it  was  generally  looked  upon  as  extremely 
disgraceful.  But  perhaps  Cumberland  toi^ 
the  wisest  course  under  the  circumstancea. 
The  French  were  in  vastly  superior  force,  and 
his  owD  army  was  ill-disciplined  and  not  to  be 
depended  on  in  any  way.  The  convention  was 
not  rigidly  kept  on  either  ^de,  and  was  sub- 
sequently, at  the  suggestion  of  Pitt,  repu- 
diated by  the  Engli^  and  the  HanoTeruui 
army  equipped  afresh. 

Btaahope,  BM,  of  Bn^.  ;  Iiuky,  EitL  t]  Za«. 

CIoYMtllO  i''as  the  place  where  synods 
were  held  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  There 
have  been  nmnerous  conjectures  a«  to  its 
situation,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  CUffe-at-Hoo,  in  Kent,  though  it  is  also 
said  to  be  a  place  nearer  London. 

Sn,  for  the  dlscusaton  of  tbs   subject,  Mr. 
Ksnlske's  pampUst  Oa  tk<  finfirnuev  ■^•*nid. 

Club,  Tns,  was  a  name  given  to  the 
Parliamentary  majority  of  the  Scotch  Farlia< 
ment,  1689,  who  used  to  meet  in  a  tavern  in 
Edinburgh  to  concert  their  measured  against 
the  government.  The  Club,  which  was  com- 
posed of  various  elements,  including  Tories^ 
discontented  Whigs,  and  men  of  other  poii> 
tical  creeds,  soon  attained  considerable  power, 
and  proved  an  immense  hindrance  to  the 
government  Id  1690  its  chief  memb^ 
Annandale,  Ross,  and  Montgomery,  began  to 
intrigue  with  the  Jacobites,  the  result  being 
the  revelation  of  the  Uoutgomery  plot. 

ClTd«,  Colin  Cahpbeu,,  Ixmn  (S.  1782, 
i.  1863),  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and 
first  saw  service  in  the  Peninsular  War.  He 
received  his  lieutonant-oolonelcy  in  1S3S,  and 
in  the  Chinese  War  in   1842  went  ont  in 
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cammaud  ol  bis  ragimrait,  the  DSth.  In  the 
Sikh  War  of  IStS— B  he  obtained  considerabla 
diatinction,  waa  wounded  at  ChiUian  wallah, 
and  largely  contribut«d  to  ths  victory  of 
Ooojerat.  In  tha  Cruaean  War  he  was  in 
conuoand  of  the  Highland  Brigade,  and 
greatly  diBtin^uixlied  bimaelf  at  the  Alma, 
aft«r  whioh  tattle  he  received  the  personal 
thanks  of  Lord  Baglan.  On  the  mominff 
of  the  battle  of  BalaclsTa,  tba  Hig-hland 
Brigade,  under  Campbell,  was  entrusted  with 
the  defence  of  the  British  landing-place, 
and  the  repulse  of  a  squadron  of  Russian 
cavalry  vraa  one  of  the  resulta  of  the 
day's  fighting.  In  July,  1857,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  was  ordered  to  India  to  aBflume 
command  against  the  mutineerB.  Leaving 
England  at  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  hn 
arrived  at  Calcutta  on  Aug.  13,  and  hastily 
collecting  what  troops  be  could,  he  marched 
on  Luclmow,  the  relief  of  which  city  was 
effected  with  consummate  skill  and  general- 
ship. One  after  anothor  the  rebel  strongholds 
were  reduced,  and  Sir  Colin's  talents  as  a 
commander-in-chief  were  hardly  more  con- 
spicuous than  his  tact  and  temper  in  the 
i^fficult  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  On 
the  complete  sappressioD  of  the  Mutiny  by 
this  able  general  and  his  brilliant  lieutenants, 
Campb^  waa  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  a  penuon  of  £2,000  a  year.  He 
was  created  a  field-monhal  shortly  before  his 

Ei/s,  SfpiTy  Wat ;  Elnglake,  Iniiuioii  af  tM 

Cobbett,  WiuiAM  (i.  1762,  d.  1S35),  the 
son  of  a  Surrey  farmer,  was  born  at  Farnham. 
After  spending  some  yean  as  a  solicitor's  clerk 
and  a  private  m  the  army,  he  went  to  America 
in  1792,  and  opened  a  bookseller's  shop  in 
Philadephia.  Here  be  issued  a  series  of 
pamphleta  under  the  title  of  "  Peter  Porcu- 
pine." In  180!  he  returned  to  England  and 
net  up  a  morning  paper,  in  which  he  warmly 
supported  Mr.  Pitt.  This  failed,  and  he  after- 
wanis  started  the  Wtekly  Ji^uier.  At  first 
he  was  patronised  by  tlio  ministry,  but  in  1 805 
he  became  an  eager  Radical,  and  a  formidable 
opponent  to  the  ministry.     In  1810  he  was 

Srosecuted  for  some  remarks  on  a  military 
og^g,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years,  but 
BtiU  continued  to  write.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  issued  Ticopttmy  Troth,  a  scries  of 
papers  wherewith  he  baiussed  Ibe  administra- 
tion. In  1817  ho  again  settled  in  America; 
but  returned  in  1819  and  took  an  active  part 
'  in  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.  He  also  on- 
Buccesafully  cant«Btod  Coventry  and  West- 
minster. Renewing  his  attention  to  agri- 
culture, he  took  a  farm,  and  attempted  to 
introduce  Indian  com  as  a  staple  article  of 
Ikiglish  produce,  hut  the  project  proved  a 
failure.  In  1831  he  Waa  proeecuted  for  pub- 
lishing a  libel  with  intent  t«  rouse  discontent 
in  the  minds  of  tlio  laboiuva*    In  defendiiur 


himself  he  made  a  defiant  speech,  declaring 
that  "the  Tories  had  ruled  the  oountiy 
with  rods,  but  the  Whigs  scoorged  it  with 
Bcorpione."  The  jury  disagreed  and  he 
waa  discharged.  In  1332  he  waa  returned  to 
the  Reformed  Parliament  for  Oldham.  The 
exertion  of  imeaking  on  the  Marquis  of 
Cbandos's  motion  on  agricultural  distress  on 
May  25,  1835,  and  remaining  late  to  vote 
were  too  much  for  him.  He  went  down 
to  his  farm  e&rly  next  morning,  and  died 
three  weeks  afterwards.  He  was  a  most 
proliQc  and  popular  writer,  and  the  vigour  of 
his  style  and  his  extraordinary  mastery  of 
the  resourcei  of  tiie  language  have  been 
deservedly  praised.  Among  his  works  are 
the  Parlianunlaty  SMery  la  ISOS,  in  12  vols., 
a  weU-known  and  useful  compilation ;  the 
Poliiieal  Segiittr ;  Cottage  Eamomy  ;  and  a 
translation  of  Marten's  Laic  of  Natteiu. 

Then  !■  a  n>ad  sketob  of  Cobtelt  la  Lord 
DaUIdk,  KuUruul  ChanuKm. 

Joli 

in  life  a  traveller  for  a  cotton  firm,  settling  in 
Lancashire.     In  1S30  he  starlAd  a  husineaB  in 

firtncrship  with  some  of  his  relatives.  He  was 
ighly  successful  in  his  new  sphere  of  work, 
and  travelled  abroad  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
the  United  States,  in  the  interest  of  the  house 
towhichhebelongod  (1834—36).  Onhiaretum 
from  the  latter  country  he  addressed  several 
letters  on  economical  and  political  subjects 
to  tha  Xanehaler  Tima,  strongly  advocating 
the  theories  of  his  later  years,  peace,  retrench- 
ment, non-interference,  and  &ee  trade.  Mean- 
whDe  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  had  been 
established  at  Manchester  (1838],  and  when 
Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  joined  ite  ranks, 
they  roused  ita  energies  to  the  fuU.  At  the 
election  of  1841,  when  Lord  Melbourne  made 
his  appeal  to  the  country  in  favour  of  a  fixed 
duty  on  com,  Mr.  Cobdrai  was  elected  member 
for  Stockport.  He  now  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  advocating  his  views;  and  at  last  Sir 
Robert  Peel  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Cora  Laws  (184G)  and  repealed 
them  the  following  year.  Sir  Robert  Feel  on 
this  occasion  paida  just  tribute  to  Mr.  Cobden'a 
efforts.  While  absent  on  the  Continent,  Mr. 
Cobilen  was  returaed  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  (1847).  He  had  before  this  refused 
to  join  Loid  Russell's  ministry,  but  offered  a, 
strong  opposition  to  the  Derby  government  of 
185Z,andthe  Coalition  cabinet  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen. He  condemned  the  war  with  Russia  en- 
tirely ;  and  in  this  matter,  though  he  succeeded 
in  causing  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  by 
carrying  a  vote  condemning  the  proceedings  of 
Sir  John  Bowring  in  China,  his  course  waa  so 
distasteful  to  bis  constituenta  that  he  did  not 
offer  himself  again  for  the  West  Riding,  and 
remained  out  of  Parliament  till  185B,  when 
be  was  elected,  in  hia  absence,  for  Rochdale. 
In  1S60  ho  negotiated  the  commercial  treaty 
witb  the  fVench;  but  always  steadily  nfiued. 
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to  take  office.  To  his  luUat  ysBrs  he  con- 
tinued an  ardent  advocate  (^  free  trade, 
--"  — s  one  of  the  few  English  poli" 


a  the  early  years  of  the  American  Civil 
»ere  etead;  Bapporters  of  the  Northern 
.     He  died  OD  the  2nd  April,  1866. 


CobhUB,  Blhahok,  was  first  the 
miBtreBB  and  then  the  wife  of  Humphrey, 
Doke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  she  vas 
maxried  in  Hi6.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Reginald,  Lord  Cobhum.  In  1411  she  was 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  witch- 
craft, and  it  appeared  that  two  of  hor 
accomplices  had  bj'  her  radars  constructed  a 
waxen  image  of  King  Henry  VI  ,  which  they 
gradually  melted  before  a  Sre,  it  being  ex- 
pected that  the  king's  life  would  waste 
sway  ac  the  image  was  acted  upon  by  the 
heat.  In  the  event  of  Henry's  death,  the 
Dnke  of  Gloucester,  as  the  nearest  heir  of 
tbe  bouM  of  Lancaster,  would  have  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  For  these  crimes  Eleanor 
Cobham  was  compelled  to  do  public  penance 
in.  the  streeta  of  London,  and  was  imprisoned 
for  life  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

_  ,  William  Brooke,  Loid  {d. 
I  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Porta 
whea  Bailly's  treasonable  letters  vere  captured 
in  1671 ;  by  his  connivaace,  X.eHlie,  Bi^iop  of 
Boos,  was  enabled  to  change  the  packet  before 
it  was  laid  before  the  Council.  Jn  1578  he 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Low  Countries, 
in  conj  unction  with  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
and  again  in  1688  with  Lord  Lerby,  Sir 
James  Cioft,  and  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  as  his 
.paniona.      Ha  -  '  ~ 

d  Chamberlain. 

Cobhom,  LosD.    [Oi 

Coohnuks,  JioBSKT,! 
favourite  and  principal  adviser  of  James  III. 
of  Scotland,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  instigated 
to  murder  his  brother,  the  Earl  ol  Mar.  On 
Mot'b  d«ath,  Cochrane  obtained  a  grant  of  his 
eatates,  a  drcamstunce  which  roused  the 
Scotch  nobles  to  fury.  No  audience  conld  be 
obtained  with  the  king  except  through  his 
brourite.  He  was  hanged,  together  with 
some  other  &vonritea  of  the  Inng,  at  the 
bridge  of  Lander,  by  Archibald  "  Ball-Uk^ 
Cat,"  in  1482. 

Coolirmne,  Thomas.     [I>ditdoi(ald.] 

Codxinfton,  Chhibtofhir  (i.  1668, 
tf.  1711),  was  bom  in  Barhadacs,  and  having 
served  with  distinction  in  Europe,  being 
preaent  at  the  siege  of  Namnr,  was  rewarded 
with  the  poat  of  Oovemor  of  the  Leeward 
Islands.  In  1T03  he  planned  and  carried  out 
the  attack  on  the  French  at  Ouadaloupe. 

OodrinfftOS,  Admikal  Sis  Edwahj)  {b. 
1770,  d.  1851),  entered  the  navy  in  17S3,  and 
waa  present  at  the  battlet  off  the  Be  Croii  and 
Traolgsr;    he   aooompaniad  the  expedition 


to   Walcheren ;   and  was  employed  oft  the 

coast  of  B)jain  co.operating  with  the  Cata- 
lonian  patriots  during  the  Peninsular  Wax. 
During  the  war  with  the  United  States 
which  followed,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiial.  In  I81G  he  was  nominated  a 
K.C.B.,  wiis  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral,  1821,  and  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  1826. 
It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  took  the  laad- 
ing  part  in  the  buttle  of  Navarino,  Oot  20, 
1827.  In  reward  for  this,  Codrington  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  Grand  Cima 
of  the  Bath ;  while  from  the  Emperor  of 
Susaia  he  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  St. 
George;  and  from  the  King  of  France  the 
Grand  Cross  of  St.  Louis.  But  at  home 
opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  necessity  of 
what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  called  "  an  un- 
toward event,"  and  Sir  Edward  was  thought  to 
have  been  unduly  influenced  by  his  Philhellenic 
ideas;  he  wae  recalled  in  April,  I82B.  He 
obtained  the  mnk  of  full  admiral,  and  was 
appointed  in  1839  commander-in-chiff  at 
Portsmouth.  In  1S32  he  had  been  elected 
for  Devonport  in  the  Liberal  interest,  and 
waa  re-elected  in  1635  andlB37:  butrengned 
his  seat  iQ)on  taking  the  command  at  Ports- 
month. 

CMWAflliall,  Ralph  op,  wrote  a  chronicle 
extending  from  1066  to  1224.  The  earlier  part 
isacompiliitionfrom  various  sources,  butuvm 
1 1 B7  thu  chronicle  is  important  and  valuable. 
Beyond  tbe  fact  that  Kalph  waa  Abbot  of 
Coggeshall  from  1207  to  1210,  and  resigned 
in  the  latter  year  on  aocoDut  of  ill-h^lth, 
nothing  is  known  of  him. 

BUph  o(  Cam«luU-a  (Tknitkli  Is  poUUhad 
la  tlie  Boils  Secies. 

CtdnaQS.  The  Britons  flirt  learnt  the 
aR  of  coining  from  the  Gaols  about  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  invasion  of  Julius 
Cieaar.  The  Gaulish  native  coinage  at  this 
era  consisted  chiefly  of  rude  imitations  of 
the  gold  staters  of  FhUip  II.  of  Macedon, 
whii^  almost  frem  the  time  that  they  were 
struck,  or  say  from  about  B.C.  300,  began  to  have 
a  currency  in  that  country.  These  copies 
passed  over  into  Britain,  and  were  again  in 
their  turn  copied  still  more  rudely  by  tbe 
Britons.  The  coins  of  Philip  which  thus 
afforded  a  prototype  to  both  the  Gaulish  and 
British  coins,  represented  upon  one  side  the 
laumte  head  of  Apollo  (or  posaibly  Ar£s  or 
HeracUs),  and  on  the  reverse  a  two-horea 
chariot  or  biga-  The  British  imitations  of 
these  pieces  are  so  rude  that  at  first  sight  no 
resemblance  between  the  original  and  the 
copy  can  be  detected.  The  barbarous 
artista,  unable  to  copy  the  bead,  have  repre- 
sented it  by  only  a  few  lines  and  dots,  and 
have  at  last  confined  their  attempts  at  copy- 
ing to  the  hair  and  the  laurel  wreath.  On 
the  reverse,  the  chariot  and  charioteer  have 
almost,  or  totally  disappaared,  and  the  horse 
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is  barely  recognuable.  At  first  the  Britiah 
currenc/  was  entirely  of  gold,  but  a  ihort  time 
before  Uie  Romaa  invaaioa,  silver,  copper,  nod 
tin  coins  ware  olao  issued.  These  began  by 
beioK  imitationB  of  the  gold  oainage,  but  after- 
iraMa  copied  the  silver  and  other  metal  roios 
of  Gaul.  The  British  coina  were  at  first  entiisly 
wiOiout  legend;  but  about  the  time  ef  the 
Boman  invaalon  names  began,  to  appear  upon 
them.  Some  of  theae  namee  are  otherwise 
knoirn  to  history,  as  is,  for  exaniple,  Cuno- 
belinos,  the  Cyiabeline  of  Shakespeare.  Al- 
though Cieaar's  Lnvaaioii  did  not  immediately 
affect  the  political  condition  of  the  country,  a 
tendency  to  imitate  the  Roman  civilisation 
(which  was  boginning  to  take  a  firm  hold  in 
Oaid)  set  in  in  Britain,  and  of  this  there  is 
abundant  evideaee  on  the  coins.  The  Mace- 
donian type  gradually  disappears,  and  we 
buve  deogns  copied  from  the  contempoiaiy 
Roman  coinage. 

After  the  subjugation  of  South  Britain  by 
the  RomanB,  the  regular  imperial  aeries  was 
substituted  for  the  native  currency,  the  Britiah 
towns  of  mintage  being  Londinium  and 
Camulodunum  (Colchester).  The  last  Roman 
coins  struck  in  Britain  were  probably  some 
which  bear  the  name  of  Uagnus  UaiiDiastbe 
usurper,  and  which  were  appaientlj  issued 
in  A.i>.  383. 

From  this  time  forward  a  conuderable 
interval  occurs.  Doubtless,  Roman  coins 
were  still  current  in  Britain,  though  ai  time 
went  Ml  they  must  have  diminished  in 
numbera.  Then  came  the  rise  of  the  Saxon 
currency.  The  flnit  coins  issued  by  the 
Saxons  seem  tc  have  been  some  small  silver 
pieces  usually  called  tevstlw,  weighing  twenty 
grains,  and  bearing  seneraUy  no  name,  whose 
precise  date,  on  this  acconnt,  it  would  be 
veiy  hard  to  determine.  Those  of  the  sceattu 
which  are  probably  the  latest  are  some 
which  have  Runic  letten,  and  which  can  be 
dated  in  the  midtUe  of  the  seventh  oantury. 
While  we  are  speaking  of  these  ooins  it  is  the 
proper  place  to  notice  a  series  of  oopper 
pieces,  very  like  the  sceattaa  in  aiie  and  shape, 
which  were  confined  altogether  1«  the  king- 
dom of  Northumbrio,  and  which  belong  to  a 
rather  later  period  than  the  sceattaa,  namely, 
to  the  eighth  and  part  of  the  ninth 
They  I  "   "    ' 


remained  almost  the  sole  money  of  the  Eng- 
lish, with  the  insignificant  exception  of  a  few 
fFoldcoins,  which  were  struck  from  timetotime. 
Tfais  waa  the  ptnng.  It  was  copied  from  the 
silver  dtiuriiu,  which  in  the  ooursa  of  the 
eighth  centnry,  and  under  the  Carolingian 
dynasty  had  come  to  supplant  the  goldcurrency 
of  the  Merovingian  time.  Thepenny,  likethe 
Carolingian  denarios,  was  a  thin  and  fiat  silver 
coin,  weighing  some  twenty  to  twenty-four 
grains;  &e  fall  weight  being  twenty-four, 
whencethe  twenty-four  grains  which  make  up 
our  pennyweight.  The  niual  type  of  the  penny 
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showed  on  one  side  a  rude  head  or  bust,  in- 
tended conventionally  to  represent  that  of 
the  king,  whose  name  was  written  round 
the  head,  while  on  the  reveise,  the  piece 
showed  some  device,  most  frequently  a  form 
of  croas :  around  this  device  was  written  the 
name  of  the  moneyer,  >.>.,  thefaliriuaturof  the 
coin,  and  of  the  town  in  which  the  piece  was 
made.     The  pennies  begin  with  Offa,  King  of 
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(with  trifling   «       . 

coins  until  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1272). 

The  student  must  be  placed  upon  his 
guard  against  confounding  the  actual 
denominations  of  coins  with  the  denomina- 
tiona  of  uunuy  of  aoDual.  In  early  times 
calculations  were  constantly  made  in  money 
of  account  which  was  unreplesented  by 
any  coined  piecea.  lliia  was  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  days  when  money  was  com- 
puted altogether  by  weight.  In  (act,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  name  of  almost  every 
coin  which  has  ever  existed  has  denominated 
a  weight  before  it  denaminatod  a  coined 
piece  U.g.,  the  Greek  tlalet;  the  Jewish 
4htitl,  Ore,].  The  Saxon  money  of  account  was 
of  two  kinds.  One  was  derived  from  their 
weight  system,  which  waa  a  combination  of 
the     Roman,    aud    a    non-Roman    Teutonic 

Stem,  and  whoso  chief  denominations  were 
pound  and  the  mart.  The  second  money 
of  account  waa  simply  taken  from  the  Romaa 
(or  Byzantine)  gold  coin,  the  (nfidw,  which 
in  English  was  called  the  lAUlinff.  We  fie- 
qui^tly  read  of  sun^  computed  in  pounds, 
marks,  and  shillinge.  Occssionally  a  solidus 
in  gold  waa  actually  struck.  The  value  of 
these  monej-s  of  account  relative  to  the  current 
coin  has  remained  unaltered.  The  pound 
contained  twentyshillings,  or  240  pence;  tha 
mark  two-thirds  of  the  pound,  or  160  pence. 
The  mark  eventually  feU  out  of  use,  leaving 
the  three  foima  of  money  by  which  we  atiu 
compute — the  pound  (liber),  the  shilling 
(solidus),  and  Uie  peony  (denarius).  FroiB 
theee  Latin  names  come  our  a^-mbola,  £,  a,  d. 
The  Xarman  Conquest  produoed  at  fitat  no 
material  altcmtian  in  the  English  coinage. 


of  the  Sort  two  Williams  v 


rapidly   in   number,    and  from   the   t 

Edward  L  downwards,  through  many  subse- 
quent reigns,  thSa  coin  was  made  upon  on« 
uniform  pattern,  which  ahowed  on  the  obverse 
a  full  face  crowned,  and  ou  the  reverse  a  long 
croaa ;  the  whole  diapluj'ing  a  distinctly 
architectural  deeign.  The  fnal  (first  coined 
in  the  reign  of  Edwanl  I.)  was  in  type  almost 
identical  with  the  penny.  The  next  important 
change  was  made  by  Edward  III.,  who  intro- 
ducodagoldcuirencyintoEngland.  Foralong 
p<>riod  in  the  Middle  Ages — that  is  to  say,  from 
the  beginning  of  tlie  ninth  oentury  to  tlie 
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middle  of  the  thJrteeDth — tlie  gold  coim  in 
use  in  WeBterc  Europe  hod  been  supplied  by 
the  Bmperan  at  Byzantium,  whence  these 
pieces  swjiiired  the  name  of  iezanlt,  Florence 
iind  Vemce,  in  the  couree  of  the  thirtoentb 
ceatUT]',  instituted  a  gold  currency  of  their 
own,  and  this  uxample  was  speedily  followed 
by  other  couatiies  of  Europe.  Henry  III. 
had  made  the  experiment  of  a  gald  coinafje 
by  Btriking  gold  pennitiB  worth  thirty  times 
as  much  >a  the  nlrer  coins ;  bat  this  was  only 
an  experiment.  Edward  III.  introduced  a 
regular  gold  cuixenc}',  6nt  of  Jhrvu  (named 
after  the  gold  coin  of  Florence),  and  after- 
wards of  noilu,  BO  called  on  account  of  the 
finenoB  of  their  metaL  In  valae  Ihey  were 
equal  to  eighty  pence — i.4.,  to  half  a  mark, 
liie  noble  represented  on  one  Bide  Uie  king  ia 
a  ship  (an  fusion  to  the  victory  of  Sluys], 
and  on  the  other  a  highly  ornamental  cross. 
Half  and  qvartir  iwila  were  iMued  »t  the 
same  time.  The  type  was  slightly  altered  by 
Edward  IV.,  who  replaced  the  reverse  crow 
by  a  sun,  and  on  tiis  side  of  the  ship  placed  a 
rose,  from  whence  hii  pieces  got  the  name  of 
rM»  noiltM.  Tbey  were  also  called  ryali 
^royals).  Bilver  having  declined  in  value 
in  compsriaon  to  gold,  the  rose  nobles  were 
now  worth  ten  ■hilling*,  and  to  represent  the 
older  value  of  halt  a  mark  a  new  piece  was 
Btrock,  having  on  one  side  tho  figure  of  St. 
Michael  tramplii^  npon  Satan,  and  on  the 
oilier  a  ship  bearing  a  croee.  !%!■  coin  was 
called  the  aHgtl  neHf,  or,  more  ahsrtly,  the 
lawal ;  its  halt  was  the  anfiM. 

Fnith«r  chaagea  ot  importanoe  KM  to  tM 
noted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  In  the 
gold  corrency,  the  peuBd  tevntign  was  added 
to  the  pieces  dreody  in  circulation.  This 
coin,  which  was  larger  than  any  prerioDBly 
struck  and  eurnnt  for  twenty  sfaillingB,  re- 
piewnted  npon  the  obverae  the  king  en- 
'  ~  ~  i  on  the  other  side  the  royal  arms 
ShillingB  were  -    -    -      >- 


and  the  type  ot  the  groat  was  changed  from 
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a  fnmt  to  a  ade  face.  Htauy 
Boma  double  -  •overeigns,  aa  w 
■over^gna,  and  avtcns,  or  quarter 
Teims,  in  geld,  and  he  isaued  a  new  tj-pe  ot 
noble  (not  continued  in  subsequent  reigiisj 
called  the  jtergi  nobU.  It  nearly  resembled 
the  ancrel,  but  displayed  St.  George  in  place 
of  St.  Michael  on  the  obverse.  This  Idng  ia 
nn&vouiBbly  distinguidied  as  the  Snt  who 
persiBtentty  debased  tfae  coinage  ot  this 
country.  The  debasement  continued  daring 
the  two  following  reigns ;  but  in  the  reign  ot 
Eliisbeth  the  coinage  was  restored  to  it* 
former  parity.  Edward  VI.  first  struck  the 
(rami  and  the  ialf-enwH  in  silver,  as  well  as 
the  lizptnei.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  we  have 
sovereigns,  roue  nobles,  angels,  half-angels, 
hslt-crowns,  shiLinge,  groats,  pence,  aod  the 
divisions  of  the  penny;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Rliiabetfa  we  And  the  highest  complement  in 
the  nnmber  of  its  denominatioas  which  the 


English  coinage  ever  attained.  It  now  con- 
sisted of  no  less  than  twenty  distinct  kinds  of 
coin,  viz.,  in  gold,  ot  the  sovereign,  half-, 
quarter-,  and  halt-quarter-savereign,  rone 
noble  or  ryal,  sngel  {now  equal  to  a  half- 
sovereign),  angelet  and  qtiarler-angol,  crown 
and  half-crown  ;  iit  lihtr,  of  the  crown,  half- 
crown,  shilling,  sixpence,  groat,  holf.groat, 
three-penny,  and  three- halfpenny  pieces, 
the  penny,  the  three  farthings,  the  halt- 
peony,  and  farthing.  Qauen  Elizabeth  also 
struck  coins  for  the  use  of  the  East  India 
Company,  which  may  be  rockoncd  the  begin- 
ning of  the  English  colonial  coii^age.  In  the 
reign  ot  James  I.  there  was  no  substantial 
alteration,  though  some  ot  the  above  denomt' 
nations  wme  changed,  and  some  abandoned. 
The  sovereign  was  now  generally  known  as  the 
broad,  and  this  name  was  t^mtinued  through 
the  reign  of  Chsrice  I.  and  through  the  Com- 
monwealth. Charles  I.  struck  some  piooea  of 
the  value  ot  three  pounds,  and  subsequontly, 
during  the  scarcity  of  gold  which  he  expe- 
rienced during  the  Civil  'War,  he  melted 
plate  and  coined  it  into  silver  pieces  of  the 
values  of  twenty  and  of  tan  shillrngs. 

From  the  acceiBion  of  James  I.  until  the 
leigu  of  Charles  IL ,  considerable  fiuctuationi 
took  place  in  the  value  of  gold,  and  therefora 
in  the  value  ot  the  chief  gold  coin.  At  one 
time  the  broad  was  worth  sa  much  as  thirty 
shillings.  In  the  reign  of  C%arles  II.  it 
became  fixed  to  the  Bomewhat  arbitra^  value 
of  twenty -one  shillings,  and  as  Uio  gojd  from 
which  the  money  of  this  reign  was  made 
came  chiefly  from  the  Guinea  coast,  the 
highoat  gold  coins  of  this  period  acquired  the 
name  of  guinea-pounds,  or  of  fHtncoi.  Hence- 
forth, until  n«Hy  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Oeorge  III.,  the  guinea  entirely  replaced  the 
sovereign,  and  the  gold  curreocy,  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  to  Ueorge  III.,  uniformly 
congiated  of  pieces  of  five,  two,  one,  and  haft 
guineas.  In  IBIT  Qeorge  III.  reintroduced 
the  sovereign,  and  the  guinea  was  abandoned 
save  aa  a  money  of  aooaunt.  The  first  copper 
pennies  halfpennies,  and  hrthings  were  coioed 
m  IST2,  and  the  flnt  bronze  coins  in  1S61. 

The  coinage  of  Scotland  b^ptn  at  a  much 
later  dole  than  did  that  ot  England.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  rude  pennies  [imitative 
of  the  coatempomry  Eaglish  coins)  struck  by 
Danish  invaders  during  the  eleventh  oentury, 
we  have  no  Scottish  money  until  the  reign  Of 
David  I.,  about  the  year  1124.  The  flnt 
coinage  of  Scotlaod  Esllowed  aa  closely  as 
ponihle  the  types  of  the  English  money, 
consisting,  like  the  English  coinage,  at  first 
exclusively  of  ptrmitt^  and  about  the  end  of 
tiie  thirteentli  century  (David  II.)  of  the  penny 
and  the  groKt.  The  twblt  was  likewise  mtro- 
ducod  by  David  II.,  but  not  continued  in 
subsequent  reigns.  But  after  her  long  struggle 
for  independence  hod  come  to  on  end,  Soot- 
land  be^n  to  issue  a  series  of  new  denomina- 
tiona,  which  we  will  briefly  mention  in  the 
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txier  in  wUcli  the)'  were  introduced.  Bobert 
II.  coined  gold  pieces  coUad  frum  their  types, 
SI.  Andreui  and  Lion  (havipe  the  shield  of 
Scotland  upon  one  side),  and  equal  reepec- 
tirely  to  a  half  and  a  quarter  of  the  noble. 
Tlteie  two  luunea  and  types  were  afCerwarda 
united  for  one  piece.  •Tame*  1.  struck  a  coin 
called  dimy,  and  equal  in  value  to  half  an 
English  noble.  Inthereignof  JameslII.were 
issued  the  Beat  coins  in  baae  silver,  or  billon, 
and  of  a  veiy  low  value,  whiuh  went  by  the 
namee  of  plackt  and  haif-plaeki.  The  Scot- 
tish coinage  was  now  completely  aeparated 
from  the  English,  though  some  of  thu  nomin^ 
TBluee  were  atill  retained.  The  actual  valnea 
of  the  Scottish  currency  deteriorated  bo 
npidlf  that  when,  in  the  reign  of  James  YI. 

a),  the  coinages  of  the  two  coontries  had  to 
broDght  into  agreement,  the  Scottish 
(lulling  was  found  to  be  worth  only  one- 
twelfth  of  the  English  shilling.  Therefore, 
whea  we  read  of  s  certain  number  of  shil- 
lings Scots,  we  may  pretty  genoially  redace 
that  to  the  tame  niimbeT  of  pence  in  English 
recbonJng.  In  the  reign  of  Jamea  III.  we 
notice  thn  introduction  of  two  new  gold 
coins,  the  rider,  which  ihowa  the  king  on 
horseback,  and  the  tmUarn,  on  which  that 
animal  is  holdina;  a  shield.  Divisions  of  these 
TOSces  and  of  the  St.  Andrew  were  struck. 
Two  Other  gold  coins,  not  diffenng  much 
from  these  in  Talue,  but  different  in  type, 
belong  to  the  rei^  of  James  V.— viz.,  the 
(VH,  or  crown,  giving  (as  the  name  implies) 
the  shield  of  ScotLmd  on  the  obveise,  and  the 
boiHut  piece,  where  the  ting's  bust  is  ropre- 
eented  in  a  square  cap.  The  same  pnnce 
coined  a  billon  piece,  known  as  the  baabet, 
a  comption  from  hai  piiee  in  Scottish  French. 
In  the  reign  of  Mary  we  have  a  number  of 
new  coins,  which  by  their  names  sbow  an 
approach  to  the  contemporary  Gngliih  eCHnage 
— viz.,  the  tavHlji  MAiliing  piece,  ihe  fgal 
in  gold,  the  ttttoon,  equal  in  value  to  an 
English  sixpence,  uid  a  billon  piece  called 
MardAtad.  A  sepamte  Scottish  coinage  was 
continued  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  but  the  coins  wore  more  and  more 
asamilated  to  the  English  trpe. 

Hie  Irish  coinage  calls  for  little  remark. 
The  Danish  kings  of  Ireland  ia  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  oentury  struck  pennies,  some  of  which 
bear  the  names  of  known  kings.  The  first 
caiaa  atrnck  after  the  Anglo-Norman  Conquest 
were  issued  by  John  while  still  a  prince,  and 
governor  of  Ireland.  Henceforward  the  Irish 
coinage  follows  that  of  England,  with  these 
differences — that  it  contains  no  gold  coinage, 
nor  the  higher  denominations  of  silver,  and  is 
generally  of  a  more  alloved  metal.  The  harp 
for  Ireland  and  the  three  crowns  are  the  most 
distinctive  types.  The  principal  Anglo- 
Irish  mint  places  were  Dublin  and  Water- 
ford.  Edward  IV.  struck  a  nmsideiable  Irish 
tmrreocy,  and  at  Tarioos  minis,  Dublin,  Cork, 
Dn^liedft,  Limerick,  I^iin,  Waterford,  and 


Wexford.  During  the  period  that  James  II. 
remained  in  Ireland,  after  his  Bight  from 
London,  he  issued  a  coinage  of  bronze, 
generally  called  gun-monoy,  which  assumed 
the  denOQiinjition  of  coins  of  corresponding 
size  and  type  in  silver.  On  the  accession  <^ 
William  and  Mary  this  coinage  fell  to  its 
metal  value,  that  is  to  say,  a  nominal  value 
of  £22,500  was  bought  back  for  £G4D. 

Ths  Bai.'  B.  Buding,  Annait  qf  I  ht  Cniufa  of 
Xnflttnd  ,•  Ed.  EMwilaa,  Tu  BAvtr  Coiu  a/ 
Sfulmut ;  J.  EmiB.  T)u  CMitoff  i>)  tht  .4iiafnt 
Bntoiu ;  Dirki,  Lm  .JiiftASuimi « !<•  SMStlaa  : 
B.W.  CochnsFUrlck,  SmsfiU  4' Ihi  CMiufi  q^ 
ea/Omij  J.  Lindsar,  Tk*  Coiiuat  «  (Iw  Hni- 
larAy;  Id.,  Fin  Cmuui  of  aeottani;  Id.,  Tht 
COHugio^Irdaiul,' Aqnlte  Smith,  Jruk  Citia  tf 
SdmarifV.;  C.F.Seu7,'f1uCi)iiu»>i^)t'(«t*ni 

Coks,  Sis  Edwahd  {b.  Uhi,  d.  1633), 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  was  bom  at 
Mileham,  in  Norfolk-  After  leaving  Cam* 
bridge,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Inner 
Tensile,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  early  in 
1678,  when  his  extraordinary  ability  speedily 
became  manifeat.  Appointed  Itexinler  of 
Norwich,  loSB,  he  fulUUed  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  such  acuteneea  that,  in  1592,  he 
was  made  Hecordor  of  London,  and  in  the 
same  year  SoIicitor-GaneniL  As  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commona,  in  1593,  he  distin- 
guished himself  hy  the  flowery  nature  of  bis 
■ddresses  t»  Elizabeth,  and  a  few  months 
later  became  Attorney- General,  ia  which 
capacity  he  conducted  the  prosecution  for  the 
crown  of  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and 
Eseei  (1601).  In  1603.  Coke,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Jamea  I., 
was  the  crown  prosocntor  at  the  trial  of  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh,  aa  which  occasion  he  displayed 
mnfoeling  hsrshnesa  and  arrogance.  Tluve 
yean  later  Sir  Edward  Coke  wai  engaged  to 
prosecute  the  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  and  displayed  great  ability  in  his 
management  of  the  case.  Shortly  afterwards 
ho  became  Chiel  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
and,  in  1613,  woe  ttansferaed  to  the  Kidr's 
Bench  and  made  a  Privy  Councillor.  Hie 
enemies  were,  however,  many  and  powerfol ; 
Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  Buckingham, 
and  Sir  Ftaoda  %con  were  bis  Implacable 
foeo,  and  in  1616  Coke  refosed  to  assist 
the  court  by  giving  judgment  for  the 
king  in  the  case  of  Commendoms,  and  thus 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  procure  hia 
downfalL  The  Chief  Justice  was  removed 
fttaa  bis  office  on  the  charge  that  in  bis  re- 
ports of  decided  cases  he  had  introduced 
■evetol  things  in  derogation  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  The  enmity  of  Bacon  con- 
tinued, but  Coke,  by  the  alliance  of  hia 
daughter  with  a  brother  of  Buckingham, 
regained  some  small  share  of  the  royal  fevour, 
and  was  subseqnently  one  of  the  managers  of 
Bacen^s  impeachment.  In  1621  he  entered 
Parliament,  where  he  speedily  drew  upon 
himself  the  boctility  of  the  oourt  by  kts 
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opposition  to  monopolies,  and  by  his  deter- 
imnod  BBsertioD  of  (he  power  of  Parliament 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  van  impriBOned  in 
the  Tower,  but  was  releaaed  aiter  u  few 
months,  and  continued  to  take  an  active  part 
io  Parliamenlary  aflaira,  whilst,  in  1828,  he 
originitted  and  carried  the  Petition  of  Bight 
(q.v.).  Hir  Edward  Colie's  reputation  as  a 
Uw;^er  and  as  a  judge  was  unequalled  in 
his  age.  As  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Jttparti,  IflOO — 161a,  and  the  Commentary 
mpm  Littleton.  16iS,  he  is  BtiU  a  writer  of  the 
graatcet  importance  to  those  who  would  know 
anything  of  the  hi«t«ry  ot  Ell(^isk  law  and 
pnkctioe.  [F.  S.  P.] 

Coks,  HooEB,  waa  the  author  of  a  work 
called  I/tleclwH  of  the  Slatt  0/  England  during 
Ikt  Four  lAut  Jitigtu,  Lond.,  I69T,  which  is  of 
some  hietorical  value. 
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le  of  the  vitnenes  to  the  will  of 
Edward  VI.,  altering  the  succession  in  favour 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  but  there  is  some  douht 
as  to  wbeOier  he  actually  signed  the  document. 
He  died  IbM. 

CbldMVtsr,  Kenorally  identiSed  with 
the  Koman  Camuloannum,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  Roman  stutions  in  England.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  Eoman  relics  have  been 
found  here.  It  was  an  important  ceotre  under 
the  kings  ot  the  Weet  Saion  line,  and  was 
sljongly  fortified  by  Edward  the  Elder.  It 
appeals  in  Domesday  as  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance.  In  1218  it  was  taken  by 
Lonia  of  France.  The  town  enjoyed  con- 
siderable trade  all  throus^  the  Middle 
Ag«s.  Diunng  the  Great  Rebellion  it  was 
captured  by  the  Royalists  under  Lord  Goring 
in  IMS.  Fairfax  besieged  it  for  eleven 
weeks,  and  finally  took  it.  The  abbey  was  a 
Benedictine  foundation,  institutpd  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  suppressed  after  the 
execution  of  the  last  abbot  for  treason  in 
l-MO.  The  town  has  returned  two  members  to 
Parliament  since  23rd  Edward  I.  It  receired 
B  charter  from  Riuhaid  I.  in  10)19. 

Colclintsr,  CHATLLEf  AnnoT.  Lord  (A. 
1TS7,  d.  1829).  wss  educated  at  Westminster, 
and  Christ  Charcb,  Oiford,  and  attained 
mnch  practice  at  the  bar.  He  entered 
I^trliament  in  1796,  and  stron^y  supported 
tlie  Seditions  Mi«tinsi>'  Bill.  In  ISOl  he 
was  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
In  1802  he  became  Speaker  ot  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  capacity  he  gave 
a  casting  vote  against  Lord  Melville  in  1805. 
He  strongly  opposed  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
effected  »e»eral  important  improvements  in 
the  mode  of  managing  business  in  the 
Honse.  nmigned  hia  seat  in  1817,  and  was 
raised  to  the  Peerage. 

Colet,  JoHH  (*.  I486,  rf.  ISIB),  Dean  of 
St  Paal%  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Colet, 


and  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  About  U93  he  went  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  studied  Greek  in  Italy  and  Paris, 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Erasmus  and  other 
schoLus.  Ketuming  in  1497.  he  lectured 
at  Oxford  on  Divinity  and  Greek.  In  160& 
he  was  made  Prebendary  and  Dean  of  St. 
Paul^a.  Between  I0O8  and  1512  he  founded 
and  endowed  St.  Paul's  School.  Colet  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  teachen  of 
the  "New  Learning"  in  England  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one 
of  the  most  earnest  of  the  knot  of  churchmen 
who  aimed  at  the  reformation  and  puriBcation 
of  the  Church  of  England  without  actually 
separating  from  Rome. 

F.  Bnbotam,  TJU  Otford  S^ermtri. 
Coluaan,  Ei)ward  (rf.  1 878),  wag  secretary 
to  the  Duchess  of  York.  He  who  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  convert  from  Protestantism,  and  a 
busy  intriguer,  who  correaponded  secTftly 
with  the  French  court.  He  wo«  one  of  the 
first  accused  by  Titus  Oates  of  complicity  in 
the   Popish   Plot      His  pai>eia  were  sozad. 


found  letters  addresaed  to  Pere  Im  Chaiae, 
Louis  XIV. 's  confessor,  in  which  he  asked  for 
money  to  be  employed  in  giving  "  the  greatest 
blow  to  the  Protestant  religion  it  has  received 
ainoe  its  birth,"  together  with  other  eiprea- 
eions  of  a  similar  character.  These  were  con- 
sidered to  be  coDcluaive  proofs  of  his  guilt. 
On  his  trial  Gates  and  Bedloe  bore  witness 
against  him,  and  he  was  executed. 

Colapsppar,  Johm,  Lobti  fd.  1860),  after 
having  sptnt  many  years  abroad  in  foreign 
service,  returned  lo  England,  and  wsa  elected 
to  the  Long  Poilinment,  where  he  distin- 
guished himstlf  by  his  i-igorons  opposition  to 
monopoliea.  In  1642  the  king  made  him 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  ho  acquired 
great  influence  in  the  royul  councils.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  joini.-d  the  king, 
was  mado  Maettr  ot  the  Rolls  in  1643,  and  a 
peer  in  1644.  He  accompanied  Prince  Charles 
lo  Holland,  where  ho  remained  till  tbe  Reato- 
rntion,  when  he  was  reinstated  as  Mxsttsr  of 
the  RoUfl,  but  died  very  soon  afterwards. 
Clanodan,  Ri^.  <t^1hi  StbtUiw. 

CoU«ga,  Strpheh  (d.  1681),  known  as 
"  the  Protestant  joiner,"  waa  a  citizen  ot 
London,  celebrated  in  Charles  II.'s  reign 
for  hia  intemperate  zeal  against  the  Roman 
CntboHcs.  In  1881  he  waa  sent  to  Oxford 
by  Sbafteabnry  t«  watch  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  pirty  during  the  session  of  ParHs- 
ment.  While  at  college  there,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  inventing  »  "  Proteetant  flail  "  for 
beating  out  the  brains  ot  Papists,  and  1^ 
writing  coarse  rhymea  against  the  king.  He 
WHS  indicted  in  London  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  but  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  Uio 
grand  jury.  Subsequently  he  was  tried  in 
Oxfotd,  found  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  teita 
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tha  king,  oa  the  evidence  of  DugdaJe  and 
other  infonnera,  and  executed. 

Colllar,  JiBEHT  (».  1660,  4.  1726),  was 
rector  of  Ampton,  in  Sufiolk,  and  in  1S86  was 
appointed  le<rturer  at  Qray's  Inn.  He  wa«  a 
uoloui  partiaan  of  the  Stusrta,  and  waa 
committed  to  Newgate  for  writing  against 
William  III. ;  he  waa,  however,  released  with- 
out trial.  But  having  granted  absaiution  to 
the  prisoners  executed  for  Vbe  AiBsssinittion 
Plot  (q.v.),  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  conntrj'. 
Returning  to  London,  he  wrote  aeveral  wor)^. 
In  1 898  he  produced  his  Short  Vitte  of  the  Im- 
meraliljf  and  Pnfantneu  of  Iht  Mnglith  Sttgt, 
in  which  he  attacked  Dryden  and  other 
dramatiBts  of  the  day.  The  hook  was  widely 
read,  and  had  conaiderahle  eSect  in  bringing 
about  the  gradual  reformation  of  the  stage- 
Collier  also  produced,  among  other  workg,  an 
EeelMiMtieai  HiMtary  of  Grrat  Britain,  which 
involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Bnmet. 

CoUingVOOd,  Cdthbbbt,  Loitn  (ft.  1750, 
d.  IBIO),  was  bom  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
was  very  early  sent  to  sea.  In  1774  he 
served  under  Admiral  Qraves  in  America, 
and  led  a  party  of  aeamen  at  Banker  Hill. 
In  1776  he  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  his  promotion  was  rapid,  as  he  stepped 
into  each  place  vacated  by  Nelson,  and  in 
17HD  he  accompanied  Nelson  in  the  expedition 
against  Son  Juau,  where  his  strong  canatitu- 
tion  atood  him  in  good  stead  among  the 
pestilential  marshes.  During  the  three  nmt 
yean  ha  did  good  service  in  the  capture  of 
French  merchantmen,  and  on  peace  being 
concluded  in  17BS,  rejoined  Nelson  in  the 
Wcstlndies.  In  nSdheretumrd to  England, 
but  did  not  long  remain  idle :  and  on  the  1st 
at  June,  1793,  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
aolf,  though  his  services  were  passed  over  by 
Lord  Howe.  In  command  of  the  JixcrtlenC,  he 
was  present  at  the  buttle  of  St.  Vinrpnt,  and 
took  more  than  hia  share  of  the  hard  fighting. 
After  this  ho  waa  employed  in  blockading  the 
enemy's  ports,  but  managed  to  obtain  a  short 
holiday  in  1798.  The  next  year  he  waa 
made  a  rear-admiral,  and  was  appointed  to 
serve  in  the  ChannEl  fleet  under  Lord  Brld- 

Snrt,  by  whom  be  was  shortly  afterwards 
CBpatched  with  roinforcemcnts  to  Lord  Keith 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  May,  1802,  he 
obtained  a  year's  quiet  enjojTuent  with  his 
family,  and  was  then  sent  oS  to  join  Admiral 
Comn-allia  off  Brest.  In  1804  he  was  engaged 
in  the  blockade  of  Cadii.  until  the  union  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  compelled  him 
to  retire.  But  he  soon  resumed  hia  position, 
and  only  left  it  to  join  Nelson's  fleet  in  its 
parsuit  of  Villeneuve.  In  command  of  the 
Seyal  Soiitreign  he  was  second  in  command 
to  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  and,  leading  one  divi- 
aion  of  the  fleet,  was  the  flrst  to  engage  the 
enemy.  On  Nelson's  death  tha  command 
devolved  on  Collingwood,  who  has  now  been 
acquitted  of  any  bhune  for  not  having  laved 


mor«  of  the  enemy's  shipa  after  the  battle. 
He  waa  at  once  raised  to  the  peerage  with  a 
life    pension  of   £3,00" 


England  with  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
MMiterrooeon.  Bo  unremitting  were  hia 
exertions,  that  they  produced  a  disease  which 
floally,  on  March  10,  1810,  kiUed  him  ahnoaC 
at  hie  post,  and  before  he  could  reach  Eng- 
land. He  was  of  all  the  able  captains  of  hia 
day  second  only  to  Nelson,  nor  vras  he  less 
beloved  by  his  men  for  his  gentle  considera- 
tion and  his  daring  coniHge. 

ColUaswaod'a  U/t ;  James,  IfoHl  Bill. 

[W.E.a] 

Coloniait  Ths,  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  time  of  the  enterprisinK  usvif^ators 
of  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign — auch  as  Qilhert 
and  Kaleigh  (q-v.},  by  whom  the  infant 
colony  of  Viif(mia  was  first  planted,  in 
tS87 — but  it  was  not  until  tlie  persecutions 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  arove  many 
PnritanH  to  seek  an  asylum  in  New  England 
that  colonisation  became  at  all  general 
amongst  Englishmen.  Henoeforward  tha 
CDlonica  on  the  AUantic  aeabcatd  of  North 
America  increased  rapidly,  absorbing  the 
settlements  of  other  nations,  such  as  the 
Dutch  on  the  Hudson,  the  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware,  ai^,  finally,  the  French  on  the 
Mississippi.  [Colonies,  Tub  Aherican.I 
When  those  colonies  seceded  from  England 
in  17S3,  a  new  area  for  colonisation  in  tem- 


llie  town  of  ijydnevwas  founded  in  1787, 
and  the  progresa  of  the  various  settlements  ol 
the  Australasian  group  has  been  continuous 
aince  that  time.  Another  group  of  colonies 
are  those  which  have  been  aoqnired  by  con- 
quest from  other  powers,  chiefly  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland.  Of  tbeee  the  moat  im- 
portant is  Canada  (q.v.j,  conquered  in  the 
Seven  Tean'  War  (1757— 63],  and  the  islands 
of  Hie  West  Indies,  many  of  which  were 
acquired  in  the  same  war,  and  the  Cape  at 
Good  Hope,  taken  in  the  war  of  the  French 
Revolution  (1793—1815).  The  term  Colony  is 
used  somewhat  loosely  to  include  the  various 
dependencieH   (whether  true    colonial   settle- 


They  may  be  classed  roughly  as  : — 

(1)  Agricultural  colonies,  where  cultivaticm 
of  the  soil  and  ahoep-farming  is  the  chief 
source  of  wealth  —  auch  as  the  Auatralion 
colonies  and  those  of  British  North  America. 
(2]  Plantation  colonies,  "  where  the  main. 
object  of  those  who  go  to  them  is  to  plant 
and  rear  certain  vegetable  productions  which 
abound  in  hot  climates  only,  and  which  are 
of  grest  value  in  European  markets  "-—such 
as  Ceylon,  the  West  Indian  colMues,  and 
Mauritius. 
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II)  leading  eoloniea — sanh  m  Singapore. 

(4)  Naval  or  nulitary  otatiana,  such  aa  Malta 
or  Gibraltar,  which  ore  coiunilerBd  colonise. 

Tha  olau  of  penal  eoloniea  which  euited 
at  an  early  period  no  longer  remains. 

Colonies  may  be  mibiected  to  a  fnither 
divisioii,  accoraina;  to  the  meane  by  which, 
they  were  acquired : — 

(1)  CokmiesobtainedbyconquestorcMBion, 
lagialatioit  for  which  is  absolutely  vented  in 
tte  crown,  until  a  repraaentative  assembly 
has  once  been  granted,  in  which  case  tho 
crown  cannot  legislate  further,  thoug^h  the 
colony  is  still  subject  to  lie  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  law  in  conquered  or  ceded 
eoloniea  remains  as  it  was,  unless  altered  by 
the  aovereiffD  in  council. 

(2)  Settled  eoloniea,  acquired  by  oocupation 
when  nninhabited.  Although  such  colonios 
become  the  property  of  tho  crown,  tie  crown 
hat  no  power  of  legialatioD  by  virtue  of  its 
praro^tive,  but  can  only  act  by  orders  in 
eooncil.  It  niust  be  remembered  that  a 
ceded  colony  is  not  bound  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment pHed  before  ita  caeaion :  nor  is  the  colony 
bound  by  Acts  made  after  its  acquisition, 
anlesB  the  Act  is  intended  to  embrace  all 
British  eoloniea,  or  the  colony  it  spedall; 
named. 

British  eoloniea  are  officially  divided  into 
tluee  classes  : — 

(1)  Orcien  ailonui  ate  ceded  or  omqnered 
colonies,  where  the  crown  has  the  entiro 
control  of  logiaUtion  and  of  the  officials. 

(2)  Oflanui  icitk  npntattatim  itutitiUiani, 
but  witJxMt  Tuponiiilt  govHtwiml,  where 
the  crown  retains  only  a  veto  on  legialation. 

(3)  Colcniet  haring  bath  repratntattBi  \n- 
ttitalioTU  and  rtipomitti  gmimTumit.  Such 
institntians  and  B;ovemmeat  were  introduced 
Brat  into  Cnnada  in  the  year  18*7,  owing 
to  Lord  Durham's  report.  "In  colonies 
with  teeponsibla  government,  the  control 
of  all  public  departments  ia  piacttcallv 
placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  comnuuiif- 
inff-  the  confidence  of  the  legislature:  and  the 
nunistera  are  responsible  to  the  legis- 
lature, aa  in  England.  The  Home  Govem- 
ment  has  in  such  cases  no  control  whatever 
over  any  official  except  the  governor,  though 
the  croim  retains  a  veto  on  legiHlatii>n.  By 
the  adoption  n(  the  principle  of  re- 
sponsible government,"  says  Sir  J.  Erskine 
May,  "a  colonial  constitution  hag  become  the 
very  image  and  reflection  of  Parliamentary 
goremment  in  England.  The  governor — 
like  the  sovereign,  whom  he  represents — 
holds  himself  aloof  from  and  superior  to 
parties,  and  governs  through  constitutional 
advisers  who  have  acquired  an  ascendency 
in  the  legislature."  The  English  constitution, 
in  fact,  IS  generally  the  type  of  the  colonial 
governments,  which  have  a  governor  acting 
as  viceroy  of  the  crown,  an  Upper  Chamber 
either  appointail  by  the  governor  or  elected 
by  a  limited  auSnge,  and  a  Lower  Chamber, 
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corresponding  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
like  it  retaining  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
originating  money  bills.  Tho  transactions  of 
such  colomes  with  the  Home  Qoveinment  are 
chiefly  confined  to  foreign  and  commercial 
affairs.  The  former  are  managed  by  the 
Colonial  Office ;  while  for  the  latter  purpose 
the  varioua  colonies  have  commiainonera  in 
London  called  Crown  Agents  or  Agenta- 
QenaraL  The  colonies  administer  justice  by 
their  own  courts  of  law,  but  an  appeal  lids 
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Briliah  Colmif.     Sse  also  tha  artidss  on  the 
varioua  oalonia.  [F.  8.  P.] 

Coloniefl,  The  AnucAK.  [Soitk  Africa.] 

Colonies,  Thb  Ameeican,  were  for  the 
most  ptot  founded  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  North  American  continent  was 
first  discovered  in  UST  by  John  Cabot,  to 
whom  a  patent  was  granted  by  Ring 
Henry  VII, ;  but  the  first  attempts  at  uoloni- 
BatioD  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  1621 
and  onwards,  an  the  coaat  of  Florida,  whither 
the  French  followed  them  in  1662.  Tho 
Flench  also  soon  after  1636  bc^nin  to  make 
settlementa  in  the  North,  over  Canada,  Cape 
Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia,  then  called  Acadia. 
Nova  Scotia  was  seized  by  England  in  the 
War  of  tho  Spanish  Succesaion  (1701—1713), 
and  Canada  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  (1757— 
1763).  [Cahada.J  The  firet  abortive  attempt 
at  Engliah  colonisation  was  made  in  167B  ^ 
Frobisher ;  then  followed  two  bv  Sir  Humphrey 
Qilhert  (!d7aand  1683),  and  two  by  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigb,  the  first  of  which,  in  what  is  nov 
North  Carolina,  was  for  a  little  while  success- 
fal.  At  length)  in  1607,  the  London  Com- 
pany despetdLed  an  expedition  which  effected 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  English 
in  North  America  on  the  banks  of  the  James 
Biver  in  Virginia. 

The  thirteen  American  colomes  which 
afterwards  formed  the  United  States  of 
America  ore  usually  divided  into  three  groups 
— those  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  New 
England. 

(I)  The  Virginia  group,  rir^inin,  a  name 
given  by  Raleigh  to  one  of  his  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  at  colooisation  in  honour 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  flnt  bad  a  very  strug- 
gling existence.  It  was  kept  alive  chiefiy  by 
the  exertions  of  a  hardy  adventurer,  John 
Smith,*  who  explored  the  country,  and  made 
friends  with  the  Indian  chief  Powhatan,  the 
theme,  with  his  daughter  Pocahontas,  of  some 
romantic  stories.  Freshimmigrantssoon  began 
to  atrangthen  the  colony:  it  ftrew  rich  by  tho 
aBleoIt«hacco,andinl319,  the  Virginian  House 
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of  BuFgeasea  asMmUed  for  the  Bnt  time.  The 
neit  few  yeara  wilnemed  aoaig  d&ngerous 
Btruggles  viOi  the  Indians,  in  whii^  the 
colony  Bufisred  greatly  until  Che  submiiaion 
of  the  nvagee  in  tS16,  which  was  confinned 
by  a  great  treaty  at  Albany  in  1684.  lo 
1624  JnmRB  I.  dissolved  the  London  Company, 
and  Virginia  became  a  crown  colony ;  but 
Boon  afterward*  ths  valuable  monopoly  of  the 
import  ot  tohacco  to  England  was  eeourod  to 
Virginia  and  the  Someis  Islandg  by  pToclamS' 
tion.  Its  position  under  the  Commonwealth 
was  one  of  pmctioal  independence.  Fortune 
changed,  however,  with  the  lieetoration,  when 
Charles  II.  restricted  the  commerce  of  the 
colony  by  Navigation  Acts,  while  the  Aesembly , 
which  was  extremely  Roj-aliat,  pereecuted 
Monconformiets  and  limited  the  suffrage. 
Finally  the  whole  of  Virginia  was  handed  over 
for .  Uurty-one  years  to  Lord  Colepepper  and 
Lord  Arlington,  From  these  causes  sprang 
a  rebellion,  known  from  its  leader  ae"  Bacon's 
Eohellion,"  in  1676,  which  wa»  crushed  two 
years  later  by  Sir  George  Berkeley.  Lord 
Oolopepper  was  made  governor  for  life,  and 
the  position  of  the  colonists  during  the 
remamder  of  Hie  Stuart  period  was  dis- 
astrous. After  the  Havolntion,  however, 
Virginia  recovered  her  prosperity,  and  the 
separate  history  of  the  colony  consists 
chicBy  in  a  aenca  of  disputes  between  the 
governors  and  the  assemhlieB.  Mary, 
land,  named  after  Qiteen  Henrietta  Maria, 
was  originally  part  of  Virginia,  but  was 
made  into  a  s^xirate  colony  by  charter 
in  1632,  when  it  became  the  property  of 
a  Catiudic,  Lord  Baltimore,  under  a  most 
liberal  constitution,  equality  being  conceded 
to  all  Christian  creeds.  lis  condition  was 
one  ot  great  prosperity  until  Claybome, 
H  man  of  republican  sympathies,  opposed  the 
authority  ot  I^ird  Baltimore,  and  threw  the 
colony  into  confusion,  which  lasted  for  ten 
years  until  1860.  Under  William  and  Marj-, 
the  colony  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown,  and  Koman  Catholicism  became 
iUi'gal;  but  in  1716  it  was  restored  to  the 
deiK'endants  of  its  founder,  now  become  Pro- 
testants. The  Carelitiiu  were  so  called  in  the 
first  instance  by  Uie  French  settlers  in  honour 
of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  North  Carolina 
was  the  scene  of  most  of  Kaleigh's  attempts 
at  colonisation,  being  then  part  of  Virginia. 
The  name  was  given  to  them  afresh  by 
Charles  II.,  in  whose  reign  it  was  granted  by 
charter  to  proprietaries,  and  a  constitution 
known  as  the  "  Qrand  Model,"  prepared  for 
it  by  Locke  and  Shaftesbury.  It  was,  how- 
ever, found  nnworkable ;  the  colonists  took 
matteis  into  their  own  hands,  divided  them- 
selves into  two  governments,  began  to  import 
negro  slaves,  and  to  treat  the  Indian  tribes 
with  great  brutality.  Finally,  in  1729  the 
proprietors  sold  their  rights  to  the  crown. 
Georgia,  originally  part  of  Carolina,  was 
founded  by  Colooel  Oglethorpe,  with,  some 
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istance,  as  a  refuge  for  insol- 


debtors  and  penacuted  Dissenters  whom 
he  rescued  from  English  prisons.  Its 
religious  ideas  were  strongly  influenced  by 
the  advent  ol  some  Uuravian  settlers,  and  by 
the  visits  of  the  two  Wesieys  and  Whitfield. 
In  1739  Oglethorpe  invaded  the  Spanish 
colony  of  Florida  without  suooess,  and  the 
coonter  attack  also  tailed.  Slavery  was  in- 
troduced into  the  colony  about  1 T6U,  and  two 
years  later  it  was  annexed  to  the  crown. 

(2)  The  New  York  gionp.  Of  these  2few 
York  and  Kew  Jerteg  have  a  common  history. 
They  were  in  the  &nt  instance  Dutch 
colonics.  Delaware  Bay  was  discovered  by 
Htmry  Hudson  in  1609,  and  a  settlement 
made  at  Albany  in  Ifllo.  Soon  New  Am- 
sterdam, at  first  a  trading  station,  became  a 
permanent  town,  and  the  island  of  Manhattan 
was  bought  from  the  Indiana.  After  a 
strolls  for  existence  with  the  English 
colonies,  with  the  Indians,  who  nearly 
destroyed  them,  and  wiOi  the  Swedes,  whose 
settlement,  "  New  Sweden,"  was  annexed  in 
1665,  the  state  and  dty  of  New  Amsterdam 
became  very  prosperous.  In  1664,  however, 
the  country  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to 
James,  Duke  of  York;  it  surrendered  to  Sir 
Robert  Holmes  without  a  struggle  :  New 
Amsterdam  became  New  York,  and  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Hndson  and  Delaware 
New  Jersey.  For  a  few  ye«re  the  Datch 
recovered  it  again,  but  it  was  finally  ceded 
to  England  in  1ST4.  James  II.  united  New 
York  and  New  England  under  the  govemor- 
ship  of  Sir  E,  Andrews,  bnt  at  the  RevolutiOB 
he  was  driven  oat,  and  the  connection  dis- 
solved. Ilia  rights  of  the  proprietors  in 
New  Jersey  were  bought  by  the  Uuakere  in 
1682,  but  surrendered  to  the  crown  in  1702. 
Pmiuyivania,  a  district  originally  occupied 
by  tio  settlement  of  New  Sweden,  was  also 
purchased  from  Charles  II.  by  William  Penn 
in  ieS2,  when  its  capital,  Philadelphia,  was 
founded,  and  a  treaty  concluded  A-ith  the 
Indian  tribes.  Soon  afterwards  a  bound^iry 
dispute  arose  with  Maryland,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  ceasion,  in  1701,10  Penn  of  the 
tract  on  the  south  of  the  Delaware,  which  wns 
known  as  the  Delaware  Territory,  and  whioh 
was  attached  to  Pennsylvania,  though  with  a 
separate  legislature,  tiU  1776,  when  Delaware 
declared  itself  an  independent  State.  After 
the  English  Hevolntion  Penn's  proprietary 
rights  were  coaflscated. 

(3)  The  New  England  group.  This  was  Bo 
named  by  John  Smith,  who  made  one  of  the  two 
early  and  unsnccesaful  attempts  to  found  a 
settlement  there.  In  1620,  however,  some 
PnrilanNonconf ormists,  known  as  tho  "  Pilgrim 
Fathers,"  sai led fromEn gland  in  the Mai/Jlomir, 
and,  landing  in  Plymouth  Bay,  effected  a  per* 
manent -occupation.  Their  relations  with  the 
Indians  wi-re  on  the  whole  friendly,  and  fresh 
settlements  were  made,  viz.,  Seta  Hamptkire 
(1622J,   ManaehuuUt   in  1628,  .SAod*  Uttaut 
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onwanlB.  Tbia  lost  eenlement  iovolved  the 
New  EogUndeiB  in  two  Indian  wars,  which 
lesulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Paquod  and 
NarraguiMtt  tribes.  The  northam  colonies 
veM  aubjected  by  Charlei  I.  to  severe 
TsatrictioDs,  but  in  1643  foimed  themselves 
into  K  tedention  known  as  Tht  Unitid 
CaioHit*  of  Xne  England,  which  proved 
the  germ  of  the  present  United  States. 
MaaMchiuetts  soon  proved  itself  the  most 
powerful  ol  the  four  colanies,  and  in  1S7S 
cniehed  the  Indiana  in  a  great  war  called, 
after  the  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  "King 
Philip's  War."  New  England  was  sererely 
oppnased  after  the  Beatoratioii  by  Androa 
and  other  governors ;  Massachusetts  forfeited 
her  ch&rter  in  1684,  but  with  the  Bavolution 
better  times  came.  In  1S90  the  HassS' 
choMtta  governmant  inatigated  a  war  for 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  which  lasted  with  a 
long  interval  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (q.v.) 
down  to  the  close  of  "  King  Qeorge's  War," 
i.t.,  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Suoceaaion. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  thirteen  American 
colonies,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  the 
■oatbeni,  where  slave-labonr  was  universal 
with  the  eice[>tioii  of  Qeorgia,  were  in  the 
main  aristocratic,  and  the  northern  •ectuian 
and  democratic  Their  constitutions  varied 
consideiably,  but  as  a  rule  they  consisted  of 
a  house  of  assembly  elected  by  the  burgesses, 
or  freemen,  reinforced  frequently  by  uomineea 
of  tlie  proprie^ries,  a  council  nominated,  as 
a  rule,  by  the  governor,  but  in  Mssaachosetts 
by  the  freemen,  and  a  governor  appointed  in 
crown  colonies  by  the  king  and  proprietors, 
in  the  otheis  by  the  council 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  Beven 
YoKTs'  War  in  Europe,  a  border  warfare 
known  as  the  "  French  and  Indian  War  " 
broke  oat  in  America,  during  which  occurred 
the  occupation  of  the  Ohio  valley  by  the 
French,  who  built  there  Fort  Duquesne,  and 
the  defeat  of  General  Biaddock  and  George 
Washington  when  they  advanced  against  it, 
1765.  War  was  not  formally  decided  until 
17M,  when  the  newly-built  Fort  William 
Heiir7  was  taken  fay  the  enemy.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  war,  however,  fortune 
changed,  and  the  great  success  of  Wolfe  in 
Canada  waa  anticipated  by  the  capture  of 
Fort  Duqueene  (subsequently  re-named  Fitts- 
borg)  in  lTi>8  by  General  Forbes  supported 
by  WftsbingtoQ.  After  the  Peace  erf  Paris 
(17G3L  the  Vii^ians  defeated  tbe  Ottawss 
and  their  allies  in  the  Is^  great  war,  waged 
by  the  colonists  against  the  Indiana. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  juat 
bint  at  the  events  which  from  that  date  tended 
to  embitter  the  relations  between  the  colonies 
and  England.  There  were,  in  the  Erst  place, 
the  NangiUiim  latei  (1657—1660),  fay  which 
the  colooiea  were  prohibited  from  procur- 
ing a  large  number  of  articles  except  from 
BisT.-ia 


England  and,  after  the  Treaty  of  Tltrecht, 
from  Spfun,  and  laid  duties  on  the  export  of 
articles  from  colony  to  colony.  These  laws 
were  largely  evaded  by  smuggling,  and  in 
consequence  Orenville  in  1 764  enforced  them 
with  great  severity,  and  by  a  Jtnttmt  Act 
laid  heavy  dutiea  on  various  imports,  iaclud* 
ing  wines.  The  Stamp  Aet  (1766)  followed, 
which  imposed  duties  ranging  from  ^i.  to 
£10  on  printed  pubUcations,  but  it  was 
received  with  such  outcry  and  riota  all  over 
America,  that  it  had  t«  be  repealed  in  the 
following  year,  while  a  J}eclaratory  Aet  at 
the  same  time  insisted  on  the  dependence  of 
the  colonies  on  the  king  and  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  This  oonciliaUiiy  policy  did 
not  continue  long.  In  the  same  year  the 
New  York  Assembly  was  suspended  for 
refusing  to  supply  storee  to  the  royal  troops 
in  obedience  to  the  Quarlering  Aet,  and 
Charles  Townshend'a  fatal  Sevenue  Act,  im- 
posing import  duties  On  paper,  glass,  tea,  and 
other  articles  followed  in  the  next  year. 
War  was  from  that  moment  inevitable  ;  the 
Massachnaetts  AsBembly  was  dissolved  in  1768 
for  refuiung  to  rescind  a  letter  of  protest,  and 
there  was  a  collision  between  the  latizens  of 
Boston  and  the  British  troops,  known  sa  the 
"  Boel«n  Moiaacre,"  in  1770.  Lord  North's 
Tea  Aet  (1770),  which  removed  the  re- 
strictions except  that  on  tea,  poatpaned  the 
war  for  awhile,  but  the  rejection  of  Dunning's 
petition  for  the  removal  of  Hutchinson  from 
the  govemotship  of  Massachusetts  by  the 
Enghah  government  waa  followed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  homing  of  the  tea  ships  in 
Beaton  harbour,  by  the  Boitan  Fort  Aet,  the 
spark  which  set  the  incendiary  forces  of  a 
century  ablaze.     [Bobtoh  Port  Km ;  Ahebi- 
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Buaroft,  Sitt.  q^  Anwrica ;  i.pofle,  Tke  Bmg. 

Hon  )''BflTl™^,'Hu».V.§«i  flaSJ.Wr< ;  Huu- 
cJlfeHlta  BiMtfirixal  CMxctioni  i  ClsrksoD,  itflnoim 
^  IFiUian  Pm* ;  Btsubope,  Hul.  g(  BulaU ; 
HuwUaj'i  Eauy  on  CWJuH  j  Ludloir,  ITiir  vf 
JnuTwan  Inityeninct.  [L.  C-  B.] 

ColOIliOI,THSAlISTRAUA)I.    [AUSTBAMA.] 

ColnmbK,  St.  {b.  S21,  d.  507],  was  a 
native  of  Gartan,  in  Donegal;  he  was  the 
son  of  Feidlhim  and  Ethne,  both  of  Irish  blood 
lOyal.  Educated  for  the  Church,  he  founded, 
in  646,  the  monastery  of  Derry,  and  aubse- 
quently  Batabliehed  many  churches  in  Ireland. 
The  victory  of  the  heathen  king,  Brude 
tlacl^clen,  over  the  Scots  of  DsMada,  in 
5G0,  led,  three  years  later,  to  the  mission  of 
Columha,  undertaken  tor  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting the  Piota ;  though  anothar  account 
ascribes  the  departure  of  Columba  from  Ire- 
land to  his  action  in  bringing  about  a  battle 
between  two  Irish  tribes.  Columba  landed  in 
lona  663,  receiving  the  grant  of  the  island 
from  Conal,  King  of  Ualriada,  or,  as  some 
thinlr,  Irom  Brudo,  the  Pictish  monarch  i  here 
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hs  toimded  hia  ohorch,  vbich  beaune  for  IGO 
years  the  oBtioiial  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
Columban  churdi,  always  intimatety  connected 
with  the  Church  of  Ireland,  waa  in  some  pointa 
of  doctrine  and  ceremimial  opposed  to  that  of 
Rome.towhichitowednoaliegiancB.  [Church, 
Tub  Obltic]  After  two  yoare  spent  in  the 
eatablishmont  of  his  monastery,  tjolumba,  in 
befi,  went  on  a  miaaion  of  converaion  to  the 
court  at  Brude.  King  of  the  Picta,  at  Ini-er- 
nosa ;  having  won  over  the  monarch  to  the  new 
faith,  he  proceeded  to  eatahliah  mooasterlea 
throughout  the  Pictiah  territory.  In  67o  he 
cauBod  Aidan,  RJn^  of  Dalriado,  to  aaaert  hia 
position  as  a  king,  independent  of  the  Iriah 
Dalriada ;  the  remaining  years  of  hia  life  were 
chieSy  spent  in  toundinK  chnrches  amongst 
the  Bouthem  Picta.  Shortly  before  hia  death, 
which  took  place  in  Jnne,  697,  hs  revisited 
Ireland.  The  clouda  of  tradition  and  romance 
in  which  the  facta  of  hia  life  are  enshrouded 
Tender  it  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  hia 
true  character ;  he  is  called  by  his  biographer 
Adamnan  a  man  of  contrasts,  "at  once 
tender  and  irritable,  rude  and  courteous, 
grateful  and  revengeful."  The  verdict  of 
Mr.  Skene  may  be  quoted: — "He  wsa  evi. 
dently  a.  man  of  great  foroe  of  ch'<'"aoter  and 
detarmined  zeal  in  effecting  hii  purpose,  but 
ha  coald  not  hare  been  the  object  of  auch 
tender  love  and  implicit  devotion  from  all  who 
c&me  under  the  aphere  of  his  influence  if  tlie 
Bofter  and  more  amiable  features  pictured  in 
the  earlier  descriptions  of  him  had  not  pre- 
dominated." In  later  years,  ps.rt  of  hia  relics 
wore  removed  to  KelU,  in  Meoth,  and  part  by 
Kenneth  UocAlpine  to  Dunlcold. 

AdEmun,  Li/i  of  St.  Cotunba  (Baevw's  »d., 
1SG7I)   Foibea,    Kalndnr   qf  BooUitk   9aAti,- 

OolnmlnA,  Buttsh,  waa  formeily  part  of 

the  HudsoD's  my  Territories.  It  rose  into  im- 
portance ovring  to  the  discovery  of  gold  there 
(1S58— 1S61)  and  the  oonseqiteat  inSm  of 
aettlera.  J\  was  created  a  crown  colony  in 
lUS.  In  18G6  Vancouvei'BlahkndandQueen 
Charlotte's  lalands  were  incorporated  with  it, 
and  in  18T1  the  whole  district  became  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  (q.v.).  The 
govemmeat,  which,  like  those  of  tlie  other 
provinces  of  the  Domioion,  is  subject  to  the 
central  authority  at  Ottawa,  consists  of  a 
Ueutenant-gaverDOr  and  a  legislative  asaembly 
of  twenty-four  membera, 

OombORnSre,  Staplkton  Cotton,  1st 
VwcoVNT  {i.  1772,  d.  188S),  took  part  in  the 
last  Mysore  War.  He  served  with  diatinction 
through  the  I^ninsular  War,  was  commander 
of  all  the  allied  cavalry  after  1810,  and 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  Salamanca 
by  a  grand  cavalry  charge.  In  IBlt  he  was 
for  hiS  services  created  Baron  Combprmere. 
In  18IT  he  was  made  Oovemor  of  Jamaica. 
In  1825  ba  waa  appointed  commander-in-chief 
in  Indi»,  and  accomplished  the  redaction  of 


Bhnrtpore  at  the  oloae  of  the  Burmese  War. 
He  waa  created  Viscount  Combermere  of 
Bhurtpore,  Feb.,  1827. 

Q^rnm  IH'4  wm  l  ■  On  tiie  vacancy  of  a 
benefice,  it  waa  aometimee  custflmary  to 
aasiie  it  to  the  care  of  a  bishop,  to  be  held  in 
OMtflMwAHH  until  a  proper  person  could  be 
found  on  whom  to  bestow  it.  This  system 
waa  employed  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
law  against  pluialities,  and  was  frequently 
abused.  In  1616  occuired  the  famous  Oom*  of 
GBmmendamt,  when  an  action  was  brought 
againit  Neile,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  for  holdmg 
a  living,  in  tommtHdam,  to  which  it  waa 
alleged  he  bad  been  illegally  presented  by 
the  king,  whose  gener&l  prerogative  of  grant- 
ing a  commendam  was  dispnted.  The  case  is 
famous  for  the  Bubeerviency  of  the  judge*, 
who,  having  made  some  alight  effort  to  resent 
the  king's  attempt  to  obtain  a  verdict  favour- 
able to  himself,  subsequently  sued  for  pardon 
on  their  knees.  Sir  Edward  Coke's  opposition 
to  James's  unconstitutional  act  enluled  his 
dismissal  shortly  afterwards. 

Commaiidatioa.    [Feudiusk.] 

CoBUaAroa.  The  history  of  E!ng1ish 
commerce  is  natunUly  divided  mto  two  paits 
— the  progress  of  navigation  and  the  routes 
taken  by  traders.  But  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience and  brevity  they  muat  be  taken 
together  in  the  present  article. 

The  chief  objects  of  medifevol  maritime 
enl^prise  were  the  fisheiies  and  the  trade  with 
the  uist.  The  former  were  principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  and  English  :  the  latter, 
as  far  as  Earope  was  ooncemed,  in  those 
of  the  Venetians,  Grenoeoe,  and  !Fiorentinea. 
Fish  was  a  far  more  important  article  of  diet 
in  the  Middle  Ages  than  it  is  now.  It  was 
jirescribed  during  certain  times  of  the  year  or 
week  by  religion,  and  it  aiipplementcd  as  well 
as  varied  the  coarse  salted  food  of  our  ances- 
tors in  winter.  The  principal  porta  engaged 
in  thia  trade  were  Yarmouth  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  for  herrings,  and  Scarborough 
for  cod.  There  were  sIki  extensive  salmon 
fisheriea  in  the  Thames,  the  Tweed,  and  the 
Severn,  barrelled  salmon  being  an  important, 
thoughcomparatively  expensive,  article  of  diet. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  centurj-,  i.e., 
before  H36,  Bristol  marine™,  by  the  use  "of  the 
mariner's  compass,  reached  Iceland  by  the 
Irish  Channel  and  Atlantic,  and  succeagfully 
competed  with,  their  Scarborough  rivals. 
Bristol  gained  considerable  opulence  by  this 
trade,  and  during  this  century  became  the 
second  city  of  the  kingdom  for  opulence 
and  numbers.  The  magnificent  church  of 
St.  Mary  Kedcliff,  near  Bristol,  was  the  gift 
of  a  rich  Bristol  merchant  in  this  century. 

The  trade  of  England  during  this  period 
was  very  conaideiable,  and  waa  doubtlcealy 
much  assisted  by  thmr  possessions  in  France. 
The  Bnglish  claimed,  by  virtue  of  the  utualdon 
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of  the  port  of  Calais,  to  have  the  control  of  the 
mUTOw  BBtis,  and,  at  long  as  they  held  Nor- 
mandy and  GuEecne,  with  the  Buzetaiaty  over 
Britonny.  could  regulate  tmffic  aloog  the  Coast 
from  Flanders  to  Bayonne.  Hence  the  efforts 
which  the  Lancastnan  kings  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  Heory  V.'s  canqueata  had  a 
COOimBrcial  aa  well  aa  a  milit^y  purpose. 
The  Bmperor  Sigiamund  told  Henry  V.  that 
Dover  and  Calais  were  the  keys  of  the 
Channel,  and  should  be  kept  as  the  special 
Mrength  of  England.  -The  trade  with  the 
Baltic  and  the  coasts  of  Scandinavia  and 
Denmark  waa  in  the  hands  of  the  Hanse 
towns,  which  vere  closely  connected  with 
London,  where  a  powerful  corporation 
called  the  Alderman  and  Merchants  of  the 
Steel-yard,  had  important  privilegea  from 
the  thirteenth  century  till  towards  the  clo« 
of  the  sixteenth.  When  the  English  occopa- 
tion  of  Nonnandy  was  gone,  English  com- 
merce was  serioualy  aftected  by  the  nnmerons 
cOTBiilrs  which  hid  in  the  Breton  porta,  and,  ■ 
after  the  loss  of  Ouienne,  this  port  of 
France  was  similarly  affected  by  the  decline 
of  trade  with  England,  and  vaiiily  strove,  by 
the  revolt  o(  H53,  to  renew  its  old  relations 
with  the  English  crown  and  people.  The 
commercial  relations  between  England  and 
Portogal  were  intimstp.  But  after  the  war 
with  ^ance  waa  practically  over,  and  Louis  XI. 
left  no  means  antried  to  conciliate  EdwardlT., 
the  coasting  trade  of  England  became  again 
extensive  and  proStable,  for  we  learn  from  a 
remarkable  treatise  of  the  time,  that  the 
English  mercantile  marine  had  nearly  all  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  coast,  while  that  of 
France  was  animportant.  The  writer,  a 
Frenchman,  therefore  recommanda  a  stringent 
navigation  law. 

In  the  fourteenth  centnrj'  the  prodnce  of 
the  Beet  was  conveyed  to  Enrope  by  three 
rontea  at  laast :  two  by  land,  a  third 
mainly  1>}-  sea.  The  two  land  routes  started 
from  Bagdad,  one  passing  through  Mesopo- 
tamia to  Antioch,  the  other  through  the  high- 
lands of  Armenia  to  Trebizond.  The  third 
was  to  Adon,  up  the  Rod  Sea,  then  by  a  short 
land  journey  to  the  Nile,  and  down  the  Nile 
to  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  This  rood  ultimately 
snperseiied  the  others.  Central  Ama,  owinK 
to  the  eradoal  advance  of  the  Turks,  and 
finally  ^e  conquest  of  Constantino  plo,  and 
the  fall  of  the  Greet  empire,  becaine  impesa- 
able  for  commerce,  and  the  only  road  which 
remained  open  waa  through  Egypt,  where  heavy 
tolls  were  exacted,  thoogh  not  so  as  to  entirely 
spoil  the  trade.  The  eoods  brought  from  the 
£aBt,  chiefly  apices,  which  were  eagerly  pur- 
cboaed  by  bU  who  couJd  afford  them,  were 
carried  through  Italy,  across  the  Alps,  and 
down  tbe  waterways  of  the  Rhine,  Uie  Upper 
Danube,  and  their  affluents,  enriching  the 
towns  of  Lower  Oennany  and  Flanders.  It 
is  possible  that  aome  Eastern  produce  ititt 
foiukd  Ua  way  into  Europe  by  the  Caqiian, 


Meanwhile,  the  avenues  of  trade  with  the 
East  were  being  closed  up,  and  the  Western 
nations  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  risk  of 
being  excluded  from  the  use  of  products 
which  hod  become  necessaries  to  many. 
Maritime  enterprise  had  been  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  the  Portuguese  and  their 
successful  eiplorations  of  tbe  African  coast. 
Simultaneously,  Vasco  de  Gama,  under  the 

gtronage  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  and 
ilumbus,  under  that  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  strove  to  find  a  waterway  to  the 
Bast,  and  so  escape  from  the  flow  of  bar- 
barism which  had  nearly  destroyed  commerce. 
At  the  close  of'  the  fifteenth  century,  Vasco 
de  Gama  achieved  the  Cape  passage ;  Colum- 
bus, the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  The 
Tope  gisnted  them,  in  an  age  when  no  one 
was  prepared  to  dispute  his  authority  in  the 
mathr,  the  dominion  over  their  discoreries, 


conquest  and  the  establishment  of  Spanish 
monopoly.  In  the  East,  factories  were  ea- 
tabliuied,  especially  on  the  western  side  of 
Bindoston,  which,  after  the  onion  of  the 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  became  also 


In  less  than  twenty  years  after  the  voyages 
of  Colambus  and  De  Gama,  Belim  I.  conquwed 
^SJ'Pti  annihilated  what  little  trade  was  left 
by  this  route,  and  ruined  the  prosperity  of 
the  Italian  and  free  Oetman  cities. 

The  sea  route  waa  for  a  long  time  costly 
and  unprofitable.  It  was  protected  by  a 
monopoly— due  to  the  papal  grants.  It  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  small  power,  which,  after  a 
brief  period  of  extraordinary  activity,  showed 
signs  of  early  decay.  From  these  discoveries 
the  English  were  excluded,  owing,  amongst 
other  canses,  to  the  timid  avarice  of  Henry 
YIl.,  to  the  respect  still  entertained  for 
the  Pope's  authority,  and  when  that  vss 
discarded,  to  the  four  of  the  Bponisb  power. 
Hence,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
an  attempt  was  made  to  develop  trade  in 
another  quarter.  In  the  year  1663  Sir  Hugh 
WiUonghby  attempted  a  North-East  passsge, 
with  three  ships.  Two  were  driven  into  a 
desert  harbour  of  Lapland,  and  the  com- 
manders and  crews  trotea  to  death.  Tbe 
third  reaching  Archangel,  its  commander  had 
an  interview  with  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  ob- 
tained for  bis  employers  the  charter  of  the 
Russian  Company.  The  first  map  of  Russia 
was  publiahi^  in  1660  by  an  agent  of  this 


tempts  were  made  to  open  up  a  trade  with 
the  Levant  and  Morocco.  TlieBe  were  dis- 
tinct advances,  though  as  yet  without  de- 
cisive reaoHa.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
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— M  we  leaiii  froin  one  of  his  statutes,  regu- 
Uting  the  price  of  freights,  and  directing 
what  should  be  the  goode  tranaported  to 
variooa  countries — it  appears  that  Ualaga 
was  the  furbh(«t  port  to  which  at  this  time 
the  Engliah    Bhip-master   ventured.      It  is 

other  nations  in  the  extent  and  actLvity  of 
her  mercantile  marine. 

The  reauBcItation  of  English  enterprise  wm 
dne  l«  Frobiaher,  Davis,  and  Drake,  eqwcially 
tiie  latter.  In  1579  Elizabeth  entered  into  an 
alliance,  ofieDsive  and  defensive,  with  Holland, 
and  thus  informally  declared  war  against 
Spain.  Two  years  before  this,  Drake  had 
set  out  on  his  famuus  voyage.  His  distinct 
purpose  was  the  plunder  of  Spanish  oommerco, 
and  he  probably  started  with  the  Queen's 
concurrence,  certainly  with  bar  connivance. 
In  those  days  it  was  very  difficult  to  prevent 
private  warturo,  oapodally  when  the  object  of' 
such  warfare  was  opulent,  and  Dosseesed  of 
lucrative  privileges,  held  under  what  had  now 
become  a  discroditod  authority,  and  was 
wholly  unable  to  defend  those  privileges  by  a 
blockade  or  a  police  of  the  seaa.  The  practical 
exclusion  of  all  ships  but  those  of  one  nation 
from  these  ancient  and  these  new  markets 
explain,  though  they  may  not  justify,  the 
buccimeering  exploits  of  Drake  and  his 
followers.  It  was  the  only  way  of  breaking 
in  upon  a  monopoly  intelligible  to  the  wild 
spirit  of  the  time,  when  England  declared  war 
against  Spain  and  Spain  had  added  the 
possessions  of  Portugal  to  her  own.  The 
commerce  and  factories  of  the  East  became 
lawful  prize  to  the  English  and  the  Datch. 
The  latter  were  early  successful,  and  estab- 
lished an  Indian  empire  in  the  Archipelago. 
But  the  English  built  up  their  commerce 
with  the  East  very  slowly ;  and  after  many 
reverses,  Elizabeth  granted  charters,  towards 
the  oonclusion  of  her  reign,  to  the  Levant  and 
East  India  Companies,  and  made  considerable 
sacrifices  of  revenue  in  order  to  toater  their 
early  efiorte. 

Wben  the  rupture  with  Spain  was  im- 
minent, England  began  to  plant  colonies  in 
North  America,  Raleigh  being  the  pioneer  of 
those  seltlemente.  But  they  were  practically 
private  adventures.  The  settlers  found 
neither  fertile  localities  abounding  in  mineral 
wealth  nor  opulunt  kingdoms,  the  plunder  of 
which  would  enrich  monarchs  as  well  as 
soldiers  of  fortune,  such  as  were  Mexico  and 
Peru.  The  settlers  in  the  English  plantations 
had  to  contest  their  occupation  with  vigorous, 

Eir,  and  resolute  savages,  who  had  probably 
possessed  and  annihilated  a  wealthier  and 
more  civilised  race.  The  later  settlers  of 
Kew  England  planted  themselves  <m  sterile 
land,  and  In  a  climate  of  extremes.  The 
struggle  for  existence,  as  we  know,  was 
severe,  and  a  long  time  elapsed  before  these 
aettlen  could  acquire  a  few  comforts.  They 
became,  indeed,  the  nucleus  of  a  vast  empire. 
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ihich  already 
are  £eyond  parallel,  and  will  be  beyond 
rivalry  at  no  remote  date.  But  for  a  long 
time  they  were  weak  and  profitless  to  Eng- 

Atter  many  disappointments,  the  East  India 
Company  began  to  prosper.  During  the 
reign  of  Chw'lea  II.  its  profite  from  trade 
were  very  lai^e.  and  the  fortunes  of  numy  a 
noble  and  wealthy  family  were  founded  on 
East  India  stock  and  Uio  sales  of  its  imports. 
Like  every  siniilar  institutiou,  in  the  extia- 
ordinar]'  period  of  stock- exchange  and  stock- 
jobbing activity,  which  became  a  frenzy  from 
the  Hevolution  to  the  collapse  of  the  South 
Sea  Scheme,  the  Bast  India  Company  had  ite 
rivals  for  privilege  and  monopoly.  The 
Parliament  had  taken  from  the  crown  the 
right  of  giving  patento  for  eicluHive  trade, 
and  had  assumed  the  power  itself.  The 
crown  was  not  unwilling  to  transfer  the 
odium  of  such  giants  from  itaelf  to  the 
Parliament,  especially  as  the  companies  were 
perfectly  willing  to  assist  the  financial  em- 
barrassments of  the  government  by  loans  on 
favourable  terms,  or  even  by  the  handsel  of 
large  Sums  down  in  return  for  coacesdona. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  much  of  the 
corruption  of  Parliament  was  due  to  votes 
bought  by  those  who  were  eager  to  obtain 
the  lucrative  monopoly  of  a  Parliamentary 
title.  The  habit  of  gambling  in  companies' 
shares  was  greatly  furthered  by  the  almost 
unlicensed  practice  of  ofEeriog  lotteries  on 
every  conceivable  subject. 

The  theory  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  was  that  the  development  of 
commerce  was  of  supieme  importance  to  Out 
community,  and  that  commerce  was  best 
secured  by  monopoly.  But  monopoly  in  the 
existing  condition  of  commercial  Europe  was 
to  be  secured  only  by  war— an  improvement, 
indeed,  on  the  old  system  of  buccaneering, 
but  for  a  long  time  accompanied  by  it.  James 
was  too  timid  to  make  war  on  any  pretext 
Charles  could  not  rely  on  bis  subjects,  even 
if  he  had  possessed  the  means  whereby  to 
carry  on  a  warlike  policy.  But  Cromwell 
consulted  the  impulses  of  his  age  and  race 
wben  he  declared  war  against  Spain.  He 
demanded  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  religions  freedom  for  Engliah  settlers  in 
such  colonies.  His  demands  were  refused, 
and  he  seized  Jamaim  (intending  to  seize 
Cuba),  in  the  Antilles,  and  Dunkirk,  on  the 
Flemish  coast.  He  intended  to  control  the 
narrow  seas,  and  to  found  an  empire  in  the 
West.  He  defeated  the  Dutch,  humbled 
(hem  aad  broke  their  prestige,  and  designed 
to  ruin  their  trade  by  his  Navigation  Act. 
Bat  had  Cromwell  lived  to  the  natural 
span  of  human  life,  instead  of  dying  in  hia 
fitty-ninth  year,  he  oould  aasiiedly  have 
founded  an  English  empire  in  the  Oulf  states, 
and  have  expdied  the  Spaniards,  nearly  two 
before  Canning's  famous  boast  was 
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nttared,  that  he  had  called  the  Kew  World 
into  being  in  order  to  redreaa  the  balance  of 
the  Old. 

The  commerce  of  England  grew  rapidly 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Wild  specolation  was  checked  by  the  loasee 
of  the  South  Sea  Bcheme,  capital  va«  accumu- 
lated, agricalture  praapered,  and  the  pacific 
policy  of  Walpole  and  Fleury  aided  pro- 
greas.  The  Seven  Years'  War,  avowedly 
earried  on  by  England  in  order  to  secure 
commerce  by  conquest,  bad,  and  continues  to 
hava,  lasting  efFecta  on  mankind.  It  gave 
India  and  North  America  to  the  Engliib 
race  and  to  English  civilisation.  But  it  also 
brought  with  it  the  refutation  of  the  old 
commercial  doctrine  that  war  makes  trade 
and  conquest  secures  trade.  England  sought 
to  impose  part  of  the  charges  of  the  war  on 
the  AJnerican  colonies,  and  the  War  of  Inde- 
poidence  followed.  The  East  India  Company 
found  t--*'  " "    -■■    '■-        ' 


found  tbat  they  could   not    live   e 


pajr 


I  they 
dividends  on  trade,  though  they  dung  to  thefr 
monopoly,  and  therefore  they  began  to  pay 
dividends  out  of  the   tribnto  of  conquered 

It  was  lapposed  tbat  after  the  lou  of  the 
American  colonies  English  commerce  had 
snstained  a  futal  blow.  The  leading  Amori- 
cans  of  the  Revolution  thought  so.  Tbe  great 
majority  of  public  men  in  England  held  the 
same  opinion.  But  in  a  short  time  it  waa 
fooiid  that  tbe  United  States  were  better 
customen  than  the  PkutaUons  were.  The 
tact  is,  commerce,  unless  it  be  violently  pre- 
vented from  Moldng  its  own  career,  has  no 
preferenoe  beyond  what  is  suggested  by 
cheapness  and  convenience.  Besides,  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
an  age  of  practical  invention.  Watt  made 
tbe  steam-engine  a  power.  The  invention 
of  Arkwright  increased  the  handiness  of  man 
ten  or  twentyfold.  There  is  a  story  that  this 
man  offered,  if  bis  patents  were  continued  to 
him,  to  defmy  a  moiety  of  the  extiaordinary 
charges  of  goveniment  in  England.  The 
•tory  is  perhaps  an  eiaggeiution,  but  it  has  a 
basis  of  truth.    It  impbes  tluit  the  consuming 

Jower  of  mankind  was  enormously  increased 
y  invention,  and  that  this  consumption  was 
Buj^ilisd  by  the  machinery  of  trade  and 
commerce ;  for  it  is  uianiiest  tbat  Arkwright 
looked  for  his  customers  beyond  the  wants  of 
his  own  countrymen.  But  even  more  impor- 
tant than  invention  was  tbe  great  boon  of 
OOmmerdal  freedom  granted  in  1846.  The 
advocates  of  Free  Trade  may  regret  that  their 
views  are  not  accepted  by  aU  civilised  nations. 
But  they  know  Utst  the  members  ef  every 
commumt]'  wish  to  sell,  aiui,  though  the  Laws 
may  limit  their  choice  in  buying,  ttut  they 
must  bu^  in  order  to  sell.  The  effects  of  that 
eODimeroial  freedom  which  we  have  adopted 
are  that  we  always  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market,  not  only  by  choice,  but  perforce,  as 
those  who  restrun  themselves  have  to  give 


more  and  take  less,  and  tbat  the  mercantile 
nmrine  of  this  country  is  of  unexampled 
magnitade. 

Oata  Dm  pw  Ftmcm  ;  Thi  Lftri  0/ 


Natim. 

CommiiUUriAs,  Thi  Coirst  of,  for  Scot- 
land, was  an  ecclesiastical  court  created  in 
1563,  "  to  fill  up  the  gap  caused  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  civil  justice"  by  the  abolition 
of  tbe  Consiatorial  Court.  It  was  a  court  for 
the  settlement  of  divorce  cases,  sentences  of 
excommunication,    and    other    ecdeeiaatical 


Conuttissums  are  instruments  issuing 
tram  the  crown,  and  delegating  authority  to 
^rticular  persons  to  perform  certain  acta. 
Thus,  in  military  matters  a  commission  is, 
ptoperly  spealdug,  the  document  issued  to 
every  military  officer,  and  authorising  him. 
to  perform  duties  on  behalf  ol  the  state. 
CammuiiimM  of  nrrBy  were  roj-aJ  wsrtants 
authorising  barons  and  others  to  raise  men 
for  the  purpose  of  eiercising  and  training 
them  in  war.  [MitiTAKT  System.]  Among 
the  pennanent  bodies  of  commiBsioners,  who 
perform  regularly  duties  delegated  by  tbe 
crown,  are  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy, 
who  are  required  to  supervise  tbe  care  of 
lunatics,  and  tbe  Justices  on  tbe  CommissioD 
of  the  Peace.  [Jvencas.]  Boyal  Cemmiaioru 
are  frequently  issued  to  small  bodies  ot 
persons — members  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  others — empowering  them  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  laws,  into 
alleged  grievances,  or  sodal,  economic,  or 
educational  matters ;  generally  with  a  view 
to  future  legislation.  They  are  empowered  to 
collect  evidence,  and  to  emmine  witnesses, 
though  not  on  oath ;  and  their  proceedings 
are  recorded  and  usually  published  in  the 
form  of  a  report. 

Commiasioilara,  Rotaj.,  are  appointed 
by  the  crown,  on  the  address  of  tbe  Houses 
of  Parliament,  to  the  effect  that  the  judge 
who  has  tried  any  election  petition  has 
reported  tbe  prevalence  of  corrupt  practices. 
Tbey  inquire  into  the  matter;  and  00  their 
report  the  action  of  Parliament  in  the  way 
of  disfranchisement  or  prosecution  is  based. 
Koyal  Commissions  ware  established  in  1863. 


CommittM.    [Pj 


CoBUaoil  f.a.^Hm  are  unenclosed  and 
uncultivated  spaces,  not  held  in  individual 
ownership,  where  tbe  neighbouring  land- 
owners and  tenants  enjoy  certain  rights  of 
patturag;  of  turbari/,  at  cutting  turf  for 
fuel,  and  sometimes  of  atattrt,  or  the  liberty 
of  taking  wood  for  the  furniture  or  use  of  a 
house.  These  rights  are,  in  all  probability, 
of  very  ancient  origin,  and  are  probably  a 
survival  of  Uie   old   Germanic  systeoi   of 
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comraoa  ptutunge  on  Hie  faliUutd,  or  pnblic 
land.  As,  however,  front  the  time  of  Alfred 
the  tolkland  became,  for  the  most  pnit,  ro}'BJ. 
demeane,  and  large  estates  were  formed,  the 
idea  of  indiTidu^  owneiehip  tended  to  eup- 
plaDt  that  of  common  owuerehip.  Thia 
changa  waa  completed  by  the  feudal  lawyers, 
who  held  commonB  to  be  the  wastes  of 
manors,  and  minutely  defined  the  righta  of 
common  px8tura|;e.  It  wai  either  appendant, 
aa  belongfuig  to  Uie  occupien  of  arable  land, 
or  appurUnanl — >.(.,  founded  on  a  ipecial 
gTa.ai—oi  ttcau4t  of  vieinafft,  QT  in  froit.  The 
common  landa  being  regarded  aa  the  property 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  he  claimed  the  right 
of  enctosure.  Thin  was  resisted  bv  the  free- 
hold tenanta,  and  the  Slaiult  of  Merton 
(1235)  allowed  the  owner  to  enclose  or  ap- 
prove against  common  of  pasture,  but  only 
G'OTided  that  he  could  show  that  there  waa 
Ft  common  saCBcient  for  such  aa  were  en- 
titled thereto.  When  the  customary  right  of 
eopyhotdera  became  recognised— i.i.,  about 
the  time  of  Het^rv  IV. — they  also  claimed 
nffhta  of  paatuiage,  and  reideted  encloeurea. 
The  inhabitanta  of  villages,  however,  had  not 
thia  privilege,  and  as  late  aa  1603  the  claim 
of  the  people  of  Stiiwold,  in  Lincolnshire,  to 
exerciac  nghta  of  pasturage  in  the  waste  of 
the  manor  was  overthrown  by  the  courts  of 


___,..  ._  .  1  verting-  arable  land 
paatuie-land,  became  a  crying  evil.  Bacon 
commented  upon  it  in  the  Hiitiyry  of  Hmry 
VII, ;  it  waa  one  of  the  causea  ed  the  formidable 
inaDrrectiou  in  the  eastern'  eonnties  in  1649 ; 
and  Bishop  Latimer,  in  hia  tamoos  Sirtiaa 
ef  tht  PfaugA,  preached  before  the  court  of 
Edward  VI.,  denounced  the  nobles  as  "en- 
cloaers,  gmziera,  and  lent-niaeca."  One  or 
two  attempta  were  made  to  check  these 
practices.  Henry  VIII.  ordered  the  housea 
which  bad  been  pulled  down  t«  be  rebuilt, 
and  limited  the  number  of  sheep  on  each 
farm  to  2,000;  and  the  Protector  Somerset 
appointed  a  lioyal  Commiasion  "  for  the  re- 
dtesa  of  enclosure."  Such  efforts,  however, 
were  of  do  avail,  and  complaints  were  fre- 
quent throughout  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
of  the  Stuarts. 

Oradiially  the  Statute  of  MIerton  came  to 
be  regarded  aa  obsolete,  and  it  waa  thought 
neceasary  to  obtain  the  aanrtion  of  Parlia- 
ment for  enclosure.  The  firat  Local  Enclosure 
Act  was  passed  under  Anne,  and  since  then 
the  permission  of  the  legislatnre  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  a  neceeaary  preliminary  to 
sndosure.  Between  1700  and  1846  some 
4,000ofth<<«eActswerepaaaed,  and  7,175,000 
acree  of  land  enclosed,  whereby  the  class  of 
■mall  yeomen  became  almost  extinct.  The 
legislation  on  the  subject,  which  wsa  con- 
solidated in  1801,  provided  that  the  consent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  ireeholdera  and  copy- 
holders of  (he  manor  was  necessary,  that  the 


awarded  oDo-sixteeuth.  He  had  also  the 
power  of  vetoing  enclosares.  The  Otntral 
EneUnirt  Act  of  1846  established  a  new  prin- 
ciple,  that  of  local  inquiry  through  Enclosure 
Commissioners,  so  that  the  poor  could  make 
known  their  grievanoes,  and  also  set  apart 
i»rtain  portions  of  land  for  lecTeatioQ  and 
garden  allotmenta.  Pasaed,  however,  before 
tiie  nation  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Free 


was  miaerably  inadequate,  and  the  grant 
commons  and  forests  were  threatened  every, 
where.  Accordingly  a  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Kural  Commons  was  formed  by 
Mr.  Fawcett,  M.P.,  and  one  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Commons  near  London  by  Mr.  G. 
Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P.  The  exertions  of  the 
former  were  anoceeaful  in  preventing  the 
Parliamentary  sanction  of  encloHurea  between 
1869  and  1876,  and  the  necessity  of  snch  a 
step  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  aroa  of 
common  land  in  England  and  Walea  was  not, 
OS  was  imagined,  8,000,000  acres,  but  only 
2,632,000.  The  question  of  urban  commons 
was  not  decided  until  after  a  violent  struggle 
in  the  law  courts,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  right  of  a  village  to  its  green  was 
recognised  by  law,  that  of  a  town  b>  its  com- 
mon waa  not.  The  crucial  case  was  that  of 
Epping  Forest,  over  whiii  the  crown  has 
several  important  forestal  rights,  which  had, 
until  about  1840,  prevented  enclosure.  When 
the  neighbouiing  landlords  began  to  appro- 
priate tiie  land,  an  old  man  named  Willin- 
gale  resiited  them  on  behalf  of  the  Tillageis 
of  Loughton.  and  his  cause,  taken  up  by  the 
Corporation  of  London,  resulted,  in  187*,  in  a 
complete  overthrow  of  the  landlord's  preten- 
sions. Soon  afterwards  a  Royal  Commission  de- 
cided (hat  the  enclosures  were  illegal,  and  that 
the  forest  should  be  restored  to  its  original  con- 
dition. In  1878,  therefore,  an  Act  was  pasaed, 
directing  that  Epping  Forest  should  be  pre- 
served for  ever,  open  and  unenclosed,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  LOodon.  The  Cor- 
poration of  London  were  made  ita  conserva- 
tors — and  subsequently  of  all  common  lands 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  London.  Finally, 
the  Commons  Act  of  1876  substituted  regula- 
tion and  improvement  in  jilace  of  the  enclosure 
of  common  lands,  and  laid  down  the  principle 
that  no  enclosure  should  be  sanctioned  by  the 
commissioneiB  without  distinct  evidence  that 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants 
generally.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  the 
question  of  common  lands  is  not  so  important, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  comparative  barran- 
nesa  of  the  soil  ofiera  less  temptation  to  en- 
closurea.  The  first  Whiteboy  riaing  in 
T„.._j  L :_  1892,  was  m  great  part 


Ireland,  however,  i 
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CommOU  Law  m&f  be  defloed  OB  thot 
put  of  the  law  o(  the  liuiil  which,  before  the 
Jodicatore  Act  of  IST3,  was  admiuUtered  by 
those  courts  which  were  called  courts  uf 
tommon  law,  in  distinction  to  the  Courts  of 
equity.  It  woi  founded  on  the  old  popular 
law  of  the  nation,  and  has  grown  by  the 
procew  of  legislation  and  by  liie  assimiU- 
tion  in  whole  Or  in  pact  of  other  syetems ; 
just  in  the  aune  way  as  the  judicial  ■yitem 
of  the  Toyal  courts  introduced  after  the  Con- 
quest, bei»me  part  of  our  common  law.  It 
ODnsista  of  urillai  iatci  ra  italuia,  and  of 
,  or  eutlom* ;  though  the  term 

n  law  "  was  generally  used  in  a  more 
leetricted  sense  to  describe   the    system  of 

/  law  grounded  on  the  reuorded 
B  of  successive  judges,  as  oppoHed  to 
the"  written"  or  statute  law.  Such  decisions 
of  judges  which  are  preserved  in  ycar-booka, 
reports  and  digeats  of  cases,  as  well  as  certain 
famous  law  books  such  as  the  Intlilutti  of  iair 
E.  Coke,  are  of  high  authority  in  our  courts. 
The  application  and  interpretation  of  the  sta- 
tute law  isentnuted  to  the  judges.  By  the  way 
in  which  they  carry  out  this  work  the  law  ib 
modified.  They  are,  however,  not  free  to  inter- 
pret statutes  as  they  choose,  but  must  observe 
certain  rules  in  their  detdings  with  them ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  oil  Acts  of  Parliament, 
txcopt  in  cases  where  the  eSecta  would  be 
manifestly  absurd  or  unjust,  and  so  contrary 
to  the  clear  intention  of  Farliament,  are  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  words.  For  judges  are  not  set  to  specu- 
late OD,  but  to  carry  out,  the  intentions  of 
Parlianient.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
ing of  a  statute,  the  preamble,  though  not  in 
itself  lav,  may  be  consulted  as  an  authority. 
As  regards  the  administration  of  statutes,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  no  statute  is  of  retro- 
spective force  unless  the  same  is  expreaely 
declared ;  that  repealed  statutes  are  not  to  be 
taken  into  account  except  as  having  had 
force  before  their  repeal ;  that  general  terms 
used  after  particnlu-  caaea  apply  only  to 
cases  which  ore  strictly  ymibiH  gnurii;  and 
that  all  penal  statutes  and  such  statutes  as 
relate  Ui  taxation  are  to  be  construed  strictly. 
The  statute  law  b^ns  with  9  Hen.  III.,  the 
Great  Charter.  Customary  law  has  the  sima 
force  as  statu  te  law  as  to  the  assen  t  of  the  people. 
For  lu  IMD  uripla  "  consists  of  those  rules  and 
mariroa  concerning  peiscns  and  property  which 
have  obtained  by  the  tacit  conseut  and  usage 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  oountn'."  Customs 
are  either  general  or  particniar.  Qeneiul 
customs  hind  all  men  equally  who  are  under 
the  same  couditions,  though  they  may  not 
have  beoi  the  subjects  of  enactment.  For 
a  general  usage,  if  ascertained  snd  established, 
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becomes 
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K)meH   part  c 
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of  the  common  law  and  is 
the  courts.  Particular  customs 
exceptional  in  their  application.  For  a 
custom  to  Im  good  it  must  have  arisen  before 
legal  memory,  which  has  been  fixed  at  the 
first  year  of  Richard  1.  This  doctrine  has, 
however,  been  regulated  by  statute  (2  and  3 
A  custom  must, 
regards  right;  it 
enjoyed;  not  unreasonable; 
I,  or  at  least  such  as  can  be 
ascertained;  and  it  must  be  consistent  or 
compulsory  in  its  spplication.  A  particular 
custom  which  is  contrary  to  general  rights 
be  construed  strictly.    The 


Will  IV.,  c 


tflonr  BJ  SngiUk  Lot. 
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Common  Order,  The  Buuk  ur,  whh 

the  service  book  of  the  Scottish  Kef  ormers,  and 
was  compiled,  1667,  by  Knox  from  a  manual 
issued  by  Calvin.  It  long  continued  to  be 
used  by  the  Freabylerians,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England. 

CommoiU,  The  Houbb  of,  is  the  Lower 
Chamber  or  representative  branch  of  the  English 
Parliament,appo{ntedhypopu]areIection.  The 
peculiar  feature  in  the  constitutional  position 
of  the  Commons,  when  tbey  secured  their  ploM 
as  one  of  the  estates  of  Parhament,  ii  that  they 
had  little  mora  than  a  formal  ahare  in  legis- 
lation :  in  control  of  the  administration,  only 
the  power  of  petition ;  and  no  share  at  oil  in 
tha  function  of  justice;  while  almost  from 
the  first  they  take  the  chief  part  in  the  grants 
of  taxation.  This  theoretic  position  is  trace- 
able even  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
Commons  alone  settle  taxation,  whereas  their 
share  of  legislative  and  administrative  power 
won  by  the  conversion  of  the  petition  ir*"  - 


iditioDB  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  House  of  Commons.  Another 
peciUiarity,  whiiJi  only  these  historical  condi- 
tions can  explain,  is  the  meaning  which  came 
to  be  attached  to  the  word  "  Commons," 
including  freeholders  and  burgesses  at  once, 
and  whi^  Urns  differentiated  essentially  the 
English  Parliamentary  system,  both  in  iU 
construction  and  in  the  course  it  has  run, 
from  the  represents  tire  systems  of  other 
countries.  Lastly,  the  histor}'  of  the  thiid 
eatate  brings  out  the  original  character  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
being  mere  delewates,  and  the  gradual  re- 
placement of  Uus  by  the  higher  character 
of  senators,  so  that  each  member  is  not  the 
deputy  of  a  locality  hut  a  representative  of 
the  whole. 
The  word  "  Onssew  "  {tamimiinilala,  nm- 
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mutuniU)  ia  found  in  the  thirteenth  century 
often  in  the  Bim^e  sanse  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  n&tion.  But  under  the  influence  ot 
the  Freooh  use  of  the  won)  for  an  orgaiused 
body  Buolk  as  the  town  corporations,  it  comee 
to  be  Kko  used  tor  unaller  orgtuiined  Tepr&' 
■entativB  bodiee,  such  as  the  county  courts 
or  the  corporate  body  controlling  the  borOughB, 
or  again,  the  body  of  tenants -in- chief. 
The  boroDB  at  Oxford  in  1258  apeak  of  the 
twelve  appointed  ptr  U  commun,  >■>.,  by  the 
barooial  tooaats-in-chief,  to  consult  peur  Ir 
«iHHin»i>  A  ia  tcrrt,  ij.,  for  the  whole  nation. 
Indeed  the  whole  conHtitutienal  struggle 
between  claases  in  this  century  may  be  pat 
in  the  formula  of  a  struggle  as  to  the 
practical  interpretation  ot  the  word  Mnmu- 
nitat.  And  for  some  time  it  seemed  that  the 
English  Constitution  would  be  cast  in  a  mould 
like  the  Frencb,  oonstituted  of  cler^,  chief 
tenants,  boroughs ;  or  at  least  that  it  wonld 
resemble  that  of  Aragon  (clergy,  magnuteB, 
knights,  towns) ;  for  each  of  these  bodies  had 
in  l!nglaQd  at  one  time  an  identity  of  its  awn. 
What,  then,  defeated  this  tendency  F  What 
oommon  ground  brought  the  burgesses  and 
freeholders'  class  together  in  Englood  alone  of 
all  countries  P  The  answer  is,  the  shire-moot, 
or  county  court.  Here  the  two  claasaa  had 
been  long  used  to  meet  and  work  together 
under  royal  orders,  the  eammimitai  icira  had 
contained  not  only  freeholders  from  hundrod 
and  township,  but  also  the  represenUtive  bur- 
geasss  from  each  borough,  entrusting  the  duties 
laid  on  the  shire  to  three  or  four  of  the  more 
discreet  knights ;  and  after  the  dangerous 
precedent  had  been  set  asidn  of  Simon  de 
Montfort's  dealing  with  the  boroughs  apart 
from  their  shires,  from  1283  the  writ  for 
knights  and  burgesses  alike  was  executed  in 
the  shire-moot.  The  shire  had  brought  over 
the  knights  from  the  borouial  body  to  the 
freeholdeiB,  and  had  now  associated  the 
knigbls  with  the  burgesses.  The  only  thing 
which  threatened  to  keep  them  still  sepoiated 
in  Farliamflot  vas  the  ayetem  of  taxation, 
and  when  the  old  feudal  taxation  by  aids, 
aoutages,  and  carucages  [Aio]  had  yielded  to 
the  national  taxation  by  sobsidite  and  cuaioms, 
it  became  natural  for  the  knights  and  bur- 
gesses, as  the  repreeentative  and  taxing  body, 
to  port  off  from  the  barons,  and  to  sit  together 
in  one  House  of  Commons,  ij.,  about  the 
b^ioning  of  Edward  Ill.'s  reign. 

The  Eoglish  Parliament,  then,  in  the  fonr- 
teenth  century,  consisted  of  two  "  estates," 
the  clergy  and  the  lords,  and  a  third  body, 
which  bad  more  the  character  of  a  representa- 
tion of  localities.  It  had  seemed  not  impos- 
sible under  Edward  I.  that  two  other  estates 
might  be  added —the  lawyers  and  the 
merchants.  The  former  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  Commons'  acquisition  of  adminis- 
trative  saperrision  ;  the  latter,  &tal  to  theii 
monopoly  ot  taiation,  and  so  to  their  one 
weapon  against  the  crown.    However,  not  cmly 


was  this  not  realised,  but  the  actoatly  existing 
estate  of  clergy  entered  on  the  suicidal  policy 
of  esc&pinK  their  position  between  "  the 
hammer  and  the  onnl" — Pope  and  king— by 
toldiig  Dp  a  position  of  jealous  oonstitutionol 
isoUtion,  and  peiaisted  in  dropping  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  syetenu  The  Commons  were  left 
alone,  the  sole  body  representative  of  the  nation, 
and  the  sole  body  too  which  could  be  fairly 
deemed  able  to  impose  a  national  tax.  For  whib 
the  making  of  laws  and  the  adminiatj)ring  of 
supreme  joiitice  had  been  the  business  of  tha 
long  and  his  great  council,  it  had  been  always 
necessary  to  obtain  Uie  active  ooncurrence  of 
the  shire-moot  to  raise  a  tax.  Thus  the 
t«rms  in  which  the  repreoantativea  are  called 
to  Edward  L's  Farlitunenta  gje  merely  "to 
bear;"  under  Edward  II.,  "to  hear  and 
consent  to,"  as  against  the  Lords  "  to  treat 
of"  the  matters.  But  the  eepaiation  of  the 
Houses  increased  the  powers  ot  the  represen- 
tative House,  as  did  elLbo  the  appeals  to  them 
made  by  the  contending  parties  of  the  oourt 
and  the  opposition  baronage  in  1322,  1327, 
1386,  1387,  1399.  Also  through  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  Commons  felt,  as  their  eoog 
said,  tbattiiey  were  the  "  shippe's  nkast,  That 
with  their  chattel  and  their  good,  Maintained 
the  war  from  Sisttolast."  And  moreover,  tha 
knights  ol  the  shire  were  now  taking  up  that 


opposition  which  justifies  Uallam  in  saying 
that  they  "  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  tor 
constitutional  liberty."  Thus  it  was  almost 
wholly  their  energy  which,  in  the  battle  over 
taxation,  necnred  to  Parliament  in  1340  tha 
sale  right  to  direct  taxation,  and  in  1362  to 
the  increase  of  the  customs ;    while,  under 


session,  permanently  secured  the  principle 
that  redreoa  precedes  supply,  as  tha  downmll 
of  Hichard  II.  decided  ogauist  the  claim  of 
the  crown  to  on  ordaining  power  tantamonnt 
to  the  law-making  power  of  Parliament. 
"  The  year  1341  di^inctly  marks  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  third  estate  of  its  full  s1uj«  of 
Parliamentary  power,  the  Commons  at      ' ' 


in  the  com 
(Stubbs). 

In  le^slation  it  had  already  in  1327  be- 
ctaae  tl^  rule  to  say  "at  the  petition  of  the 
Commons,"  instead  ot  "by  their  assent." 
And  this  was  made  a  reality,  the  real  initia- 
tive was  given  to  them,  when  in  H39  the 
petition  was  transformed  into  a  "  bill,  con- 
taining in  itself  the  form  of  an  act,"  a  usage 
which  became  regular  under  the  Tudors.  To 
the  control  of  administration  the  Commons 
hod  mode  their  first  step  by  their  great  peti- 
tion against  grievancee  in  1309,  and  this 
attitude  they  maintained  by  indefatigable 
petitioning  through  the  century,  e^,,  in  13TG 
esfiedally;  while  their  being  c«Ued  on  to 
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ntifr  the  depoiiticau  of  Edward  II.  a&d 
Kictuid  n.  ftrengtbened  their  claim  im- 
mentelv't  as  did  the  peiiod  ot  regency  after 
Edward  in.,  and  abt^a  all  the  &ct  that,  Dp 
to  1437.  the  LAncoitiian  dyiuMty'a  Farlia- 
meotary  title  obli^  the  kinga  to  enbject 
their  Council  to  motmctiona  Izom  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  constitute  it  of  such  memben  at 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  Commona.  Even 
Edward  IV.  evaded  relher  than  deSed  their 
interference.  The  Todora  had  the  confidenoe 
of  their  Babjeets,  but  they  packed  the  Hoiua 
wiOi  oeatnrea  o(  the  court,  and  by  the  iutro- 
dnction  of  more  than  eighty  new  borongba ; 

Ei,  in  the  last  reeott,  even  tbeTodota  knew 
w  to  yield  when  the  temper  of  the  Houae 
had  been  dangeroosly  ttirred  by  anxiety  aa 
to  the  iuoceaiion,  by  an  eocleaiaatical  meaaute 
for  which  they  were  not  prepared,  or  by 
aome  great  detect  in  (he  ccdmary  adminiatrs- 
tion,  auch  u  the  abuse  of  montnioliea  in 
Elimbeth'a  reign.  In  the  Beventeenth  centoiy 
a  ctuninon  spirit  animated  tlie  whole  House. 
It  was  far  better  attended,  the  gtsnt  of  freedom 
of  speech  became  more  of  a  reality  than  the 
warning  with  which  it  was  conjoined  against 
abuse  ot  the  grant.  The  old  weapon  of  im- 
peachment, which  had  proved  so  fonnidable 
to  unpopular  royal  ministera  in  1377,  and  in 
1380,  and  in  1449,  had  lain  unused  since  then, 
but  was  brought  forth  once  more  against 
Uotnpeeeon  and  Bacon  in  1621,  and  against 
the  Earl  of  Middlesex  in  1624,  and,  as  used 
acainst  Btiafiord  in  1640,  gave  the  death- 
1w>w  to  miniiterial  reliance  on  crown  rapport. 
No  part  of  theCommonB'  work  ' 


of  motuma  for  a  resolution,  motions  before 
■apply,  and  queetiona  to  ministers.  Similarly 
the  House,  by  its  lepreBentative  character 
and  ita  hold  of  the  pniae,  has  lon^  had  practi- 
cally the  final  voice  in  deliberation  on  such 
matten  as  foreign  policy,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  war  and  peace.  In  the  fourteenth 
centnry  the  Commons  had  mostly  avoided 
direct  mterferenoe  in  Each  questions,  but  the 
failure  of  the  French  wars  had  Tonsed  them  to 
more  sbaightforward  interposition,  and  this 
jealousy  was  afterwards  revived  by  distrust 
of  the  action  of  the  court.  In  taxation 
the  fourteenth  century  had  aeen  the  sole 
ri^t  to  impose  taxes  won  for  Parliament 
by  the  Conunoot,  the  fifteenth  sees  the 
C^nmom  aeonie  the  fruila  ot  this  victory 
solely  for  themselves,  for  in  1407  it  waa 
allowed  that  a  tax  could  oriitinate  only 
with  the  Commons ;  the  Lw^  and  the  clergy 
in  Convocation  luiTe  nothing  to  do  but  prao- 
tieall]r  to  follow  with  corresponding  granta. 
This  claim  the^  did  not  relax  under  the 
Todors,  though  it  was  evaded  by  benevolencea, 
and  it  waa  this  which  brought  them  Brtt  into 
coQision  with  the  Stuart  theory  of  prerogative, 
which  took  Nowhere  a  man  offensive  form 
than  in  the  ship-money  and  cnstoms  dutie*  by 
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(leSB)  and  the  BiU  of  Rights  (IS89)  embotCed 
tlU*  as  »  cardinal  principle  of  the  oonstitu- 
tion,  and  it  was  completed  by  the  doctrine 
first  heard  in  16T1  and  16S0,  and  finally 
vindicated  in  1861  by  their  reaolnte  action  in 
rejecting  the  Lords'  amendments  to  the  BiU 
for  Kepealing  the  Paper  Duties,  that  no 
amendment  can  he  made  in  a  money  bill  of 
the  Commons,  nor  can  the  Lords  even  in- 
directly impose  any  chaiye.  And  this  the 
language  of  the  Aata  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  QnesD'e  Speech  formally  recognises.  It 
is  this  principle  BS  mnch  as  the  necessity 
to  renew  the  Mutiny  Act,  that  gives  the 
Commona  control  over  the  numbers  of  the 
BtaDding  army.  Bnt  with  all  their  sole  con- 
trol, and  the  annnal  Appropriation  Act,  and 
Budget,  and  elaborate  mochiDery  tor  audit 
and  for  criticinn  of  each  item,  it  may  be 
donbted  whether  the  growth  of  public  expen- 
diture is  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  House, 
as  at  present  constituled,  to  restrain.  Tim 
Grand  Committeee  recently  (1^^)  established 
may  lead  to  some  more  feasible  means  towards 
this. 

In  the  course  of  their  long  advance  to 
supreme  power  in  the  state,  the  Commons 
have  sometimea  made  errors ;  thus  they  were 
defeated  in  their  attempts  to  tax  the  dergy 
{1449)  and  to  claim  a  ahare  of  the  Lords' 
judicial  powerf  (1400,  and  FhycCt  Com, 
1621),  and  they  have  abandoned  th«  practice 
of  forcing  bills  through  the  Lords  by  tacking 
them  to  a  money  bill ;  but  most  of  all 
have  they  miajudged  their  dignity  in   the 


ively  of  the  sherifi  and  of  others  than 
freeholders ;  but  the  cognisance  of  disputed 
elections  lay  with  king  and  Council  nntil 
the  Commons  took  notioe  of  such  cases  in 
15M  and  1&86,  and  in  1604  entered  on  an 
indecisive  conflict  with  the  Chancery,  since 
which  date,  however,  or  indisputably  since  the 
Ayhttmry  Cat  (q.v.)  in  1704,  the  House  has 
been  judge  of  its  own  elBcUons,  a  function 
it  depnt^  to  a  committee  from  1790,  and 
from  1868  more  honourably  delegated  to 
the  Judges,   with    marked    results    on   the 

Criflcation  of  the  public  tone  in  relation  to 
bery.aacanbe  seen  in  tbestringratclausea 
ofthe  Bill  of  1883.  [Bubxbt.]  Astoprivi. 
lege  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
arrest,  the  first  important  case  to  be  noticed 
is  that  when  Uie  Speaker,  Thorpe,  waa  im- 
prisoned on  an  action  of  trespass  brought  by 
tJiB  Doke  of  York  in  1453,  But  Henry  VHI., 
in  Rmrt'  Caa  (1543)  supported  their  claim, 
and  James  I.  bad  to  allow  it  in  hia  first 
Parliament  (Skirltg'i  (^),  and  it  baa  been 
allowed  consistenUy  ever  since,  with  the 
tticepti<ML  that  it  liaa  oeaaed  to  be  exteoded  to 
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members'  •erTBntt.  Tlie  Boum  has  alwafa 
■xeroued  joiudictioii  otbt  ite  oim  membeis 
by  committal  or  ezpalmoa,  though  tJie  former 
sipint  Kt  t,  pnnogBtioD,  and  is  k>  far  inferior 
to  tha  iat^iuU  juiudictioa  of  the  LorIk. 
Tbs  impMtuit  privilege  of  freedom  of  apeedi 
mat  not  acquind  till  the  lADcastrian  rei^i, 
and  was  little  respected  by  the  Tador  Idnp, 
but  onder  the  Stuiuts  the  releoae  of  Sir  JtuiD 
Elliot  and  othon  (1029],  and  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  upon  the  Five  Members  (1642), 
led  to  the  lecegnitioQ  of  the  priacipla  by  the 
Kios'a  Bench  and  ite  final  enundatioa  in 
the  Bill  of  Sights  (1689).  It  stiU  -was  found 
necesauy,  alter  the  undignified  dispute  with 
Stookdale  (1837-iO),  to  pan  an  Act  protecting 
printers  of  Parliamentary  papers  from  liability 
to  aotiona  for  libeL  Oo  the  Other  hand,  io 
appealing  to  pririlep^  to  prevent  the  pnbUca- 
tioii  of  debates,  the  Commons  had  put  Wilkes 
into  the  podtion  of  a  repieaentative  of  a  jost 
and  irreraetible  popular  demand  (1771)  and 
they  have  more  prudently  given  np  thil  pre- 
tension,  as  wall  as  tha  inoonveniant  custom 
of  excluding  atrangets  at  a  lingle  membar'a 


re  of  the  HouM 
of  Commons  has  alsa  a  history  of  its  own. 
In  1296,  37  oaunties  and  116  boraughs  ware 
represented;  the  Tudor  period  saw  the  addition 
of  two  Engliah  counties  with  two  msmben, 
and  12  Welsh  countiea  with  one  member  each, 
and  taon  than  80  boranghs.  It  wsa  not  until 
Charles  II.'s  reign  that  the  Palatinate  of 
Durham  Bift  sent  members  to  the  Houaa 
of  CommooB.  The  numbei'  of  boroughs 
increased  up  to  1832,  and  in  the  inter- 
val IS  members  had  been  added  for  Bcot- 
land,  100  (or  Ireluid,  and  five  for  the  Uni- 
versities, After  many  proponla  for  reform 
extending  to  the  miMle  of  the  ei^teenth 
oentory,  the  Reform  Bills  of  1832  and  1868 
tnnsfeired  members  from  many  boroughs  to 
the  counties,  and  increased  the  representa- 
tion of  Bcotland  and  Ireland;  the  total  now 
being  658.  [Retork.}  In  1430  the  franchiae 
was  declared  te  bdong  only  to  40s.  free- 
holders; in  1707  a  property  qoalificAtioa  for 
members  was  required ;  but  the  former  was 
enlarged  by  the  BiU  of  1833,  the  latter 
aboUshed  in  1658.  [Franchiu.]  Theorigi- 
nal  theory  of  the  representative  system  under 
which  ■  membei  was  a  dal^ate  n«m  a  parti- 
aular  place  had  always  teoded  to  be  tacitly 
dropped  in  favour  of  tlie  wider  senatorial 
theory  that  each  member  represents  the  whole 
Commons;  and  occasional  endeavours  in  the 
flftacmth  century  to  requiie  from  candidates 
reaidenoe  as  a  qualification  ware  fortunately 
never  acted  on.  A  jester  neccsaLty  was  to 
strengthen  the  independence  of  the  House 
and  make  its  representative  character  a  reality 
by  excluding  lawyers  (1372, 1404),  maintuners 
(13S0,&c.),andsherifhn37a  and  afterwards) ; 
but  the  "  undertakers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  eenturiea,  and  the  pUosmen  of 


the  eighteoith  oentury,  were  not  satiafaotoiilr 
excluded  till  the  rul^  established  in  1707 
disqualifying  pension  holders,  and  even 
obliging  members  appointed  to  office  to  seek 
re-election. 

But  the  eMential  defect  in  the  Commons  ss 
a  representative  House  up  to  1832  lay  else* 
where.  The  lepreeentative  system  whicii 
when  flnt  oonstituted  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury wss  an  honest  refiex  of  the  social  state, 
&iled  to  expend  to  meet  the  eipansion  of 
society ;  the  villeins  who  were  unfit  for 
representation  in  12B&  hod  acquired  practical 
independeDce  before  1381  ;  the  borongha 
wlu<^  were  worthy  of  representation  at  1 296 
fell  into  decay  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  tha 
population  shifted  from  the  south  of  England 
to  the  north.  Thua  the  Commons  of  the  six- 
teenth century  had  ceased  to  be  n  just  repi«- 
sentation  of  contemporary  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence ;  yet  reform  was  delayed  till  it  was 
almost  enforced  by  revolution,  a  pregnant 
lesson  which  statesmanship  will  dlT'well  to 
leam  of  history.    [Pauijaiiint.] 

Hatoall,  PnotdMti ;  HaUain.  Hiddl*  Agm 
aai  CmlitiUiamaiRiiUn;  QattArtnaUmat- 
rnM  and  Du  StiffBamamnt ;  iUj.  CentSi- 
Ifsnol  HMory  ;  Gobfett,  ParUammitaTy  Sutar|r, 
■itdJoiiTiiata«rH«iM(/C«iim«H;*iid«spMEiali« 
BtnbU,Cim((&>«MiuiIBMan;udlbT.IVHhH 
n  iT«<Mt V(  sad  ProetiM  q/f arlwrnmi. 

[A.  L.  a] 

OonunoitwMdtlt,  Tbi,  a  term  for- 
merly employed  to  signify  the  general  weal, 
and  the  nation  with  its  inhabitants,  was 
specially  adopted  to  designate  the  government 
which  intervened  between  the  death  of  Charles 
I.  in  Jan,,  1S49,  end  the  establishment  ^ 
Cromwell's  Proteotoiate  in  Dec,  1653.  After 
the  forcible  ejection  of  certain  of  its  mem- 
bers by  Colonel  Pride,  Dee.  6, 1648,  the  House 
of  Commons  con«Bt«d  of  eighty  membare.  On 
Feb.  6,  1649,  seven  days  after  the  execution 
of  Charles,  this  mutilated  House  resolved  that 
the  House  of  Peers  ought  to  be  abolished,  and 
on  the  next  day  adopted  a  similar  resolution 
with  r^ani  to  the  office  of  a  king.  Theae 
resolutions  were  afterwords  enlodged  in  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  a  further  Act  passed 
enacting  that  the  people  of  England  and  of 
all  the  dominions  thereto  belonging  should 
be  governed  as  a  Commonwealth  and  free 
State  (May  IS,  1649);  the  executive  was 
vested  in  a  Council  of  State  of  forty-one 
members,  re-elected  by  the  Parliament  yearly. 
With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  members, 
this  Council  always  consisted  of  members  of 
Parliament.  The  average  attendance  of  tha 
House  was  about  fifty,  and  as  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Council  were  also  the  most 
active  members  of  Parliament,  it  was  the 
Council  which  was  mainly  responsible  for  tlla 
policy  of  the  government.   There  was  no  indi- 
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The  Bapnblic  rested  entirely  for  it«  main' 
tennnce  on  the  anny.  Yat  amount  the  maw 
ef  officeTB  and  BoliiUeTt  no  desire  *rBS  felt  for 
tlie  continiied  existence  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment.  Before  the  execution  of  Qiarlea  a 
project  diBim  np  by  Ireton  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Fuliameat,  deioanding  its  Bpoady 
dissolution,  and  proposing  the  election  of 
triennial  PaTliamenta,  a  refonn  of  the  alec- 
torel  syatem,  and  a  ladiitribation  of  seats. 
The  Parliament  whs,  however,  unwillinff  to 
decree  its  oim  dissolution,  and  the  dangers 
with  vh'clt  the  new  Kovemment  was  aur- 
roimded  jnctlfied  its  rdWl  to  take  the  ques- 
tion into  connderation.  It  had  to  face  the 
bi>«tility  of  Uie  Presbyterian  section,  of  the 
Puritan  partf ,  a»  well  as  of  old  Boyalists  and 
Irish  Catholics.  Both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  proclainied  king  of 
the  three  countries.  Prince  Bupert  ruled  tba 
ChBDnel  at  the  head  of  some  revolted  ships. 
Foreign  princes  refused  to  recognise  the 
BepnUic  Dangerous  mntiniss  broke  out 
amongst  the  Fifth-Honarchiata  and  Levellers 
in  the  army.    Thase,  however,  ware  quickly 


.   An  Act 

prMS  (Sept.  20,  lSi9).  An  enffagemeut  to  be 
tme  and  &ithful  to  the  Commonwealth, 
ms  establidied  without  kiog  or  House  of 
Iiords,  was  required  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  holding  any  office  in  Church  or 
btato  (Oct.  12),  and  by  a  xubsequent  Act  was 
Tendered  universal  [Jan.  2,  16fi0].  In  Ireland 
Cromwell  in  nine  months  brought  the  greater 
part  of  the  oonntry  agwn  into  aabiection  to 
England.  The  following  year  his  great 
Tictories  gained  over  the  Soots  at  D^bar 
^pt.  3,  1B50)  and  Worcester  (Sept.  3.  1661) 
destroyed  for  the  time  all  hope  of  a  Preaby- 
terian  or  Royalist  reaction,  aad  reduced  Scot- 
bnd  to  the  condition  of  a  subject  province. 
A  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  for 
the  union  of  the  two  countries.  An  Act 
was  passed  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland, 
which  excepted  from  pardon  all  persons  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  massacre  of  1643,  and 
conGscated  a  large  amount  of  land  belonging 
to  Iri^  Catholics  (Aug.  12, 1662).  A  farthsr 
bill  was  brought  in  for  the  planting  of 
Protestant  families  oa  the  land  thus  coufls- 
fsted. 

In  Harch,  1S49,  the  Connoil  of  State 
appointed  Milton  its  secretary  for  foreign 
tongaes.  After  the  victory  of  Worcester, 
foreign  prinoes,  who  before  refused  to  teoog- 
nise  tba  Republic,  sought  its  friendship. 
Dnriug  the  two  yean  in  which  Cromwell  was 
lednoDg  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  Repuh- 
licsois  in  London  had  raisad  a  formidable 
navy — Priuoe  Bupert,  driven  by  Admiral 
Blake  from  the  mouth  of  the  'DiguB  when  he 
•ought  refuge,  saw  his  fleet  dispcvaed  and  de- 
stined on  the  Mediterranean  (1649).  Com- 
mercial jealousy  led  to  the  paasing  of  the 


Navigation  Act  (Oct.  9,  1861),  intended  to 
transter  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Dutch  to 
Englishmen,  and  in  the  ensuiug  Bummer  to 
the  opening  of  hostilities  with  the  United 
FrovinceB.  In  an  engagement  off  Dover  the 
English  under  BUke  were  worsted  by  the 
Dutch  under  Van  Tromp.  In  Feb.,  1663, 
the  hostile  fleets  again  engaged  oS  Portland 
lile,  when  the  Dutch  were  defeated  and  driven 
for  refuge  into  the  Teiel. 

After  the  restoration  of  internal  peace  the 
quMtioa  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
again  rose  into  prominence.  Various  Acts 
had  bean  passed  by  which  the  House  sought 
to  express  its  regard  for  religion  and  morality, 
but  the  chief  reform  demanded  remained  un- 
executed, nor  did  it  seem  probable  that  the 
government,  as  at  present  constituted,  would 
ever  have  the  energy  requisite  for  the  attain- 
meut  of  practical  results  in  the  directions 
required.  The  reform  of  the  law,  a  de&nite 
settlement  with  regard  to  the  Church  and  the 
appointment  of  ministers,  the  termination  of 
ihe  system  of  sequestering  the  estates  of 
former  delinquents,  and  of  governing  by  means 
of  committees,  appeared  no  nearer  attainment 
than  at  the  time  of  the  inatitntion  of  the  Be- 
puhlio.  The  imprHcticsbility  of  compromise 
between  the  so-called  Republicans,  Vane, 
Ludlow,  and  others,  who  sought  to  maintain 
the  existing  form  of  government,  and  those 
who  were  indiflerent  to  the  form  the  govern* 
ment  should  assume,  so  long  as  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Puritan  party  was  assured, 
led  to  the  sudden  and  forcible  ejeotiou  of  the 
members  from  their  seats  by  Cromwell  (April 
19,  I6S3). 

From  this  tine,  Cromwell  was  practically 
at  the  head  oE  the  govemmenl,  which  was 
for  the  time  carried  on  by  a  council  of  thirteen, 
including  himself  and  eight  other  ofGcera. 
li  July,  in  aoawBT  to  his  summons,  there 
met  an  assembly  of  139  persons,  known  at 
the  Little  Parliament,  or  as  Barebones'  Par- 
liament, from  the  name  of  one  of  its  members^ 
a  leather-sellei^-Barbon,  a  London  Baptist 
It  was  representative  of  the  reforming  party, 
and  was  divided  nearly  equally  between  a 
more  radirol  but  small  majority,  and  a  1h^^ 
less  radical,  minority.  It  passed  Acts  for  the 
relief  of  debtors,  for  ths  registiation  of  births, 
marriogsB,  and  deaths,  and  the  institution  of 
civil  marriages.  It  also  brought  In  billi 
affecting  the  Poor  Laws  and  the  administia* 
tion  of  i  uatice.  It  voted  the  abolition  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  It  farther  voted  that  the 
choice  of  ministers  should  be  vested  in  their 
parishioners,  and  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
two  the  report  o!  a  committee  in  favour  ol 
the  continuanoe  of  tithes.  These  votes  on 
the  Church  question  reprenented  the  triumphs 
of  Uiose  who  desired  to  effect  the  severance  of 
Church  and  State.  The  minorit}-,  opposed  to 
a  Tolontary  system,  took  opportunity  in  the 
name  of  Oie  Parliament  <a  retiitning  their 
authori^  to  CromwelL      The  officeis  of  th« 
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the  hi  „     .  .        , 

CKmwall  wu  in^alled  head  of  the  govern' 
nient  with  the  title  of  Lord  Protector  of  the 
CommanwealUi  of   Englsnd,   Smtland,   and 

ColndoH  ^  Slate  Pomti  (nnwutte  Strin) 
diiruit  Uh  CinuiKmHallh,  edit*!  b;  Hn. 
Onani  BootwU,  CullKtwii  i^  ^id  awl  Ordi- 
lUDUH  mads  Id  riiUuiwnt  fmn  IMO— ISSS; 
Tbuloe,  Ci>tUe««     -  -  -  —  ■ 

lOdfca,  Vl       '  ■       ■ 


— '-1    amAiJjt    tf   OAnA 


:  T*.  

Hit'lUHmi  b7  hii  WU*  i  Bmdla.  O 
Bi^art  trim.  t\i  Acuuiti»,  ef  Owi 
Sttaiitiaii :  Oodwlii,  Sitton  tt  lu  littime 
nallk  ^  Ai«lawl/rom  tt>  Cmmnenxitt  U I 
JbrttroMm  ci/'  CkoriB  11.;  Oqjiot,  HMsn 
OU»r  Onmwrfl  and  th<  Bivlidi-  CommnHiHll 
PorSootf— • .-..-.--_ 


L<(Mn  And  JnnuU 


fl/  Ssoflind;  (or  Iralud, 

Cut*,  OalUitiflt  igr  Orioiiial  XtUin  and  Piman, 
lad  A  B>(torv  i^Oflijtef  Jaiu,  ».£  i^ 
(kmsnd,lijthaHuuaaT.       [B.  M.  G.] 

OtaOMmtAjKCti  Thi,  tsfs  a  aeotian  of 
the  Jacobite  party  who  wiihed  for  a.  reatorft- 
tioii  ot  the  Btuarta,  *■  hnt-  for  a  rcetontjon 
accompanied  b;  a  general 'amnaity,  and  \ij 
(Cnaranleea  for  the  ■ecnrit]'  of  the  oivii  and 
eocleaiaitiral  constitatioa  of  the  tMlm." 
They  obtained  their  name  about  1692.  The 
Compoundera  fotmed  the  main  itnngth  ot 
the  Jacobite  party  in  England;  bnt  the  mora 
violent  party  at  Non-CompounderB  wero  aU- 
powerfnl  lit  Bt.  Qermaina,  Their  leader  at 
St.  OermainB  woa  the  Rorl  of  Afiddlebm,  who 
TMigned  in  1693.  They_  vers  much  oSended 
by  Joioea'l  Declanttion  in  IS62,  and  shortly 
atterwardi  recommended  that  JumeB  ahonld 
resign  in  favour  of  hia  son,  on  hia  refoial  to 
accept  theae  conditioni,  part  ot  which  was  tha 
obacTvance  of  the  Teat  Oath.  The  remainder 
ot  thair  history  ia  merged  in  that  of  the  paity. 
[jAconrrma.] 

OompvslwiurioB  Bill,  Tm  (16S9),  waa 
ft  scheme  tor  the  relief  of  Froteatant  Dis- 
sentera  piopoaed  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
A  meaaure  of  similar  tendency  had  been  adi 


Another  propooal  ot  siniilar  tendency, 
to  relieve  I'rotestant  Dissentera  from  the 
penoUies  of  the  35th  of  Eliaabeth,  aufFered  a 
similar  tote  in  1680.  Notting^um's  Bill  pro- 
vided that  &U  rainiiters  of  the  Estahliahed 
Chuieh,  and  members  of  both  UniversEties, 
abould  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  sub- 
scribing the  Thirty-nine  Artidea,  on  «ignin» 
a  declaration  tluit  they  approved,  and  would 
aupport,  "the  doctrine,  worship,  and  govern- 
ment ot  the  Church  at  Enj^land;"  scrupled 
ceremoniea,  aoch  as  the  wearing  oi  a  surplice, 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  admission 
ot  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  christening, 
and  the  teceptiaa  <^  the  Eucharist  in  a  kneel- 
ing position,  were  left  at  diacretiun  ;  a  Pres- 
byterian ipini«fa—  might  acquire  all  the  pjivi- 
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leges  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Charch  ot  En^and 
on  sDbmitting  to  the  imposition  of  the  hand* 
of  a  bishop.  This  bill  was  mutilated  in 
the  Upper  House,  and  a  petition  substituted 
thut  the  king  would  call  the  houses  of  Con- 
vocation "  to  be  advised  with  in  ecdedastical 
matters."  The  Nonconformist  clergy,  them- 
selves accustomed  to  independency  and  dis- 
liking formal  subscriptions  of  faith  and  oom- 
pulsory  uniformity,  were  not  anxious  for  tha 
r°— '"g  of  the  measure ;  and  so  the  scheme  of 
compnibension  was  allowed  to  fall  absolutely 
and  finally  to  the  ground." 

Oompton,  HntBT(t.  1632,  <f.  1713],  waas 
younger  son  ot  the  Earl  ot  Northampttn. 
After  studying  at  Oxford  he  entered  the  onny, 
but  soon  after  relinqniahad  the  military  for 
the  clerical  pntession.  In  1669  he  waa  mads 
a  canon  of  Christ  Charch ;  in  1674,  Bishop  of 
Oxford;  and  in  16TS  was  translated  to 
London.  He  incurred  the  displeasure  d! 
James  H.  by  disregarding  the  roy^  order  pro- 
hibiting controversial  sermons,  and  was  sus- 
pended from  his  episoonal  functions.  He 
joined  Donby  and  ouiers  m  inviting  William 
of  Orange  to  England,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  Kevolation.  He  assisted  in  the 
coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  but,  b^ng 
diaanpointed  in  hia  hopee  of  obtaiiung  tha 
srchlnshopric  of  Oanterbory,  froni  that  tifw 
took  little  further  part  in  public  aAurs. 


was  aocused  of  any  crime,  he  might,  if  ha 
choee,  purge  himself  by  the  oaths  of  twelve 
men,  if  he  could  find  that  nomber  to  swear  to 
his  innocence.  After  the  Con^o^at,  oompur- 
gation  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  Uiou^  it 
was  specially  retained  as  an  alternative  to 
ordeal  of  battle  in  certain  chartered  towna. 
The  compurgators  were  not  a  jury,  but 
a  body  ot  sworn  witnesses  to  chaiacter. 
Compnrgatian  was  a  custom  common  to  all, 
or  nearly  all,  l^e  TeuUmic  tribes,  and  the 
number  of  compurgators  required  in  early 
times  varied  according  to  the  heinousneas  at 
the  offence,  the  rank  ot  the  accused  and  tLa 
accuser,  and  in  some  cases  reached  one 
hundred ;  in  England  it  was  nsually  twelve. 
Thorpe.  jfncwntXrfnn,  70;  Bruntiu.  ScJUflwy** 
WcU ;  StDblH,  C«a*t.  Sut ;  Oniiot,  CJviluat^ 

Oouyi!)  JoKR,  Loan  or  BADntocn,  mar- 
ried JIarjory,  daughter  ot  Alan  of  Qalloway. 
He  was  a.  man  of  vast  wealth  and  infloence, 
and.  on  the  competition  for  the  Scotch  throne 
in  1291,  put  in  a  claim  as  a  descendant  of 
Donald  Bane.  He  had  been  named  a  regent 
of  the  Maid  ot  Norway,  and,  in  1289,  was  (ma 
of  tha  Scotch  commisrienen  sent  to  Salisbary 
to  confer  about  the  marriase  of  the  youngs 
queen  to  Prince  Edward  ot  England. 

Oomyn,  Johk,  called  "  the  Bed"  (rf.  1306), 
was  the  son  of  John  Comyn,  ot  Badenodh, 
and    Uarjory,   sister    of    iroluL   BalioL     In 
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139B,  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  {q.r.),  he 
WBi  chooea  ome  of  the  three  g[uaidiaiu  of 
8cat)«nd,  and  in  1302  defeated  the  Engliih 
tloopB  at  Boalin,  while  in  the  following 
year  he  made  in  unaoooeasfiil  attempt  to 
relieve  Stirling.  In  Feb.,  1304,  he  laid  down 
hii  arm*  and  aubmitted  to  Edwiud  t. ,  whom 
ho  ia  (aid  to  lutve  conneelleil  to  pnt  Braoe  to 
daath.  Bmce  met  Compi  in  the  convent  of 
tba  UinoritM,  at  Dnmfriea,  charged  him  with 
hie  treachery,  and  stabbed  hun.  Fab.  10, 
1306.  Bruoe  and  ComTQ  vera  at  thii  time 
tba  two  rival  claimant!  far  Scotland — Oomyn 
aa  thre  grandaon  of  Devorguilla,  having  the 
lajne  (Jaim  which  John  Baliol  ^■'^  ■iinma 
folly  ertablished  in  1262. 

Conadh  C«rr  [d.  829]  m*  the  ion  of 
ESocha,  who  redgned  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada 
in  hia  favour,  627.  In  thia  year  Conadh 
tonght  at  the  battle  of  Ardcoiran  in  Ireland 
<M  the  dde  of  the  Iriih  Daliiadi;  and  two 
jaara  later  was  defeated  at  another  battle 
in  Ireland,  flghlang  againrt  the  Craithoogh 
and  hii  own  bther,  who  wae  now  apporenUy 
king  of  the  Galloway  Picta. 

Oonflmuhtio  CsTtanun  (12S7)  wai 
die  name  given  to  an  important  dooament  in 
which  Edward  I.,  ander  prewiire  from  the 
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rights  eetabliihed  ii 


raigna.  It  was  obvioix* 
>  Qreat  Charter,  in  the  mutilated 
't  had  been  left  in  122G, 
>t  anCBcient  guarantee  against  arbitrary 
in  on  the  part  of  the  king.  The 
barcma  accordingly  drew  up  a  asriea  of  new 
articles  to  be  added  to  the  Great  Charter,  and 
tlMM  the  king  wu  obliged  to  ooneede.  The 
artidea  were  aevea  in  number: — (1)  The 
ChartoB  are  oenfirmed,  and  are  to  be  kept 
in  every  point  without  breach.  (!)  Any 
Judgment  given  henceforth  CMitrary  to  the 
rManta  of  the  Charters  aforenid  by  the 
justices,  or  by  any  other  royal  nuniaters,  to 
Mundcme,  and  holden  for  nought.  (3)  Copiea 
of  the  Cbartera  are  to  be  sent  to  the  cathedral 
churches  of  the  realm,  and  read  twioe  a  year 
to  the  people.  (4)  The  bishops  are  to  ex- 
comnmnicate  all  who  break  the  Charters. 
(6)  The  eiBctiona  by  which  the  people  have 
m  former  timea  been  aggrieved  not  to  be 
B  precedent  fm  the  fatme.  (S)  For  no  buai- 
neaa  henceforth  will  the  crown  lake  such 
fUMuier  of  aids,  tasks,  or  priies  bnt  by  the 
common  assent  of  the  lealm,  and  for  the 
coimnMi  pioflt  thereof,  wing  the  ancient 
aide  and  prisea  due  and  socnstomed.  (T)  For- 
Bsmuoh  ai  the  commonalty  of  the  realm  have 
been  sore  grieved  with  Uie  maltote  of  wools, 
we,  at  their  requests,  have  clearly  released  it^ 
and  have  granted  for  na  and  our  heirs  that 
we  will  not  take  ■neh  thing  nor  any  other 
without  thor  eonmoa  assent  and  good-will, 
■aving  to  OS  and  to  our  heire  the  custom  of 
vimIs,  skin^  and  Isathor  granted  before  by 


the  commonalty  aforesaid.  The  conflrmation 
of  the  Charters  niay  be  held  to  complete  the 
work  begun  at  Bunnymede.  "It  eetab- 
liahed,"  nys  Bishop  Stubbs,  "the  principle 
that  for  all  taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  the 
consent  of  the  nation  mnst  be  asked,  and 
made  it  olear  that  all  transgressions  of  that 
principle,  whether  within  ue  letter  of  the 
law  or  beyond  it,  woe  evasions  of  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution." 

Btnblia,  Omit.  Hid.  /  SdM  ClHrim,  487.  hi. 

Coag^  d1!liz« — "leave  to  elect" — is  a 
Korman-Prench  phrase,  signifying  the  sove- 
reign's permission  for  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  a  vacant  see  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
bishop.  In  pre-Nonnan  times,  the  bishops 
were,  as  a  rale,  appointed  by  tie  king  in  the 
witenagemot,  though  Uiere  ocoanonally  occur 
instancea  of  an  election  more  or  leas  free — as 
in  the  case  of  Helmstan,  Biahop  of  Wini^kester 
(830).  After  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  elao- 
tion  became  br  degrees  canonioal,  though 
even  then  the  election  was  held  in  the  king's 
chapel,  and  so  mnoh  under  his  infiuenoe  as  to 
be  little  more  than  nominally  free ;  and  the 
dispute  abont  in  vestitnre  between  Henry  I.  and 
An»nlm  Goded  io  a  compromise,  by  which  the 
■overeign  was  to  confer  the  temporal  power, 
and  the  electionwHs  to  be  madebyUie  chapters. 
In  1 IM  a  clause  in  the  Conatitntionaof  Claren- 
don menticnu  the  custom  that  elections  to 
bishoprics  should  be  "  by  the  chief  olergy  of 
tiie  Qinn^  assembled  in  the  king's  chapel, 
teitk  IJU  OM-nt  ejr  tin  king  ;  "  whilst,  in  1214, 
John,  by  a  spe^al  charter,  made  a  gnnt  to 
Ulb  chapters  of  tree  canonical  election,  »• 
serving,  however,  to  the  king  the  right  of 
licence  and  approval.  This  charter  was  coD- 
flrmed  by  Magna  Charta,  and  again  in  1361 
by  Edward  UL  ;  and  in  spite  of  varions 
attempU  at  interfarenoe  on  the  part  cd  the 
Pope,  the  crown  as  a  rule  managed  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  its  nomioeea.  In  1G34, 
an  Act  of  Henry  VUI.  provided  that  with 
tiie  een^i  tPiiirt  the  king  was  also  to  send  the 
name  m  the  person  he  wished  to  bo  elected ; 
and  that  if  the  election  is  delayed  beyond 
twenty  days  after  the  issuing  of  the  royal 
lioenoe,  or  if  any  other  than  Uie  royal  nomi- 
nee was  chosen,  the  dean  and  chapter  were  to 
incur  the  penalties  of  Fnemunire  [q-v.).  It 
was  also  provided  that  after  a  delay  of  twelve 
days  on  the  part  of  the  chapter  the  Idng 
mi^ht  flU  up  tiie  vacant  see  bv  letters  patent. 
'Diis  is  still  the  method  of  appointmg  to 
tnahoprica  in  England.  In  Ireland,  before 
the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1800,  the  nominations 
were  mode  by  letters  patent.     [Bisuor.] 

CoBfflatOU,  HiMST  Baoou  Pabithll, 
Loan  (T.  1776,  d.  1B42),  was  the  second 
son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pomail, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland.  Hia 
elder  brother  being  bom  a  cripple  without  the 
use  of  speedi,  the  estates  were  settled  upon 
Heory  I^  a  special  Act  of  ftrljaroenl^  1780. 
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He  entorad  Parliamant  in  1802  u  member 
lor  PortBilington.  Ha  deTOtod  hini»eif ,  Mpe- 
□iallf  during  bia  Fnrliiuiieiitary  career,  to 
the  qiieations  of  the  Com  Law  ReSoTm.  and 
Catholic  HeLLef,  and  soon  became  promi- 
neiit  M  a  ohanipion  in  the  Oppodtion.  He 
abo  piiblisbed  aereisl  pampnleti  of  lome 
weight  on  theie  qaeationi.  He  wai  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  Beasion  of 
IS2B.  His  motian,  in  1830,  vith  regard  to 
the  Civil  List,  on  whioh  the  ministry  vaa  out- 
voted, produced  the  downfall  of  the  Welling- 
ton administration.  He  afterwards  eat  for 
Queen's  Countjr  for  twenty-seven  years,  and 
Bubseqaently  represented  Dundee.  He  was 
created  a  peer  August  11,  1841.  He  died  b]r 
his  own  hand,  May,  18*2. 

EABI,(ii.i7    .,.      _. 

__..__„._  .-eign  of 

William  III.  He  was  "a  busy  and  iioscru- 
pulooH  Whig."  He  accompanied  the  king  to 
Ireland  in  the oapacityof  Paymaster-QeneiaL 
On  the  departure  of  William  to  England  ha 
waa  cieateil  one  of  the  Lords  Jiuticea.  To- 
gether with  bis  colleagues,  he  was  guilty  of 
banging  a  man  named  Gafney,  who  tunied 
informer  in  a  murder  case.  He  supeiintended 
and  signed  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  During 
the  next  six  months,  by  his  unprincipled 
rapacity,  and  by  the  favour  he  showed  to 
Soman  Catholics,  he  succeeded  in  alienating 
all  cUsBes,and  was  recalled.  In  ITOl  we  find 
him  voting  for  the  Etesumptioa  Bill,  although 
he  had  leoeived  considerable  giaots  of  Iriah 
land.  "He  was,"  saya  Macaulay,  "an  un- 
principled man :  he  was  insatiable  of  riohes ; 
and  he  was  in  a  position  in  which  riches  were 
easily  to  be  obtained  by  an  unprincipled 
man."  After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
Coningiby   waa    created   a   peer   of    Ure«t 

ComUtngltt.  The  ancient  kingdom  of 
Connaught,  origioally  called  Olnegmacht, 
compriaed,  roughly  apeaking,  the  present 
counties  of  Oalway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Roscommon, 
Leitrim,  and  Cavan,  afterwards  added  to 
Ulster.  According  to  tradition,  when  the 
Scot)  eatablished  themselves  in  Ireland,  their 


macht,  and  in  the  great  division  of  the 
country  between  his  grandson  Con,  or  Cond, 
"  of  the  hundred  batUea,"  and  the  rival  king, 
Mug  of  Munster  (whence  came  the  terms 
Leiui-Cuinon,  "  Con's  half,"  for  north  Ireland, 
and  Leith-Mogha,  "  Mug's  half,"  for  souUt 
Ireland),  the  ^strict  now  known  as  County 
Clare,  which  had  originally  belonged  to 
Olnegmaoht,  was  transferred  to  Uonater. 
About  this  time  the  name  of  the  kingdom  was 
changed  from  Oinegmacht  to  Connaught.  In 
the  reign  of  King  Dwghairf,  Connaught  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Bt.  Patrick 
(about  433).  In  the  time  of  the  io-atlled 
Iriak  Paotaroby,  Conuuigbt  wm  a  fairly  oom- 


2 1  Con 

pact  kingdom,  owing  allegiance  to  the  Ard< 
Biagh,  or  chief  monaroh  of  Ireland,  neually 
ohosen  from  the  kings  of  Meath.  Ila  power 
was  at  its  height  in  SSI,  when  Fergus 
defeated  the  Ard-Riagh  Diarmid  at  the  battle 
of  Sligo  ;  but  soon  afterwards  the  kingdoin 
spUt  up  into  principalities,  and  continued 
through  the  Danish  invasion,  in  which  the 
nobles  unpabioticslly  aided  with  the  invader, 
though  they  afterwards  changed  aides  and 
aided  Brian  Bora  in  winning  the  great  battle 
of  Ctontarf  (1014).  Soon  after  this,  the  great 
sept  of  the  O'Connors  of  Roscommon  be- 
came prominent  in  Connaught,  and  began  to 
wage  civil  war'  widi  the  O'Neils  of  Dlster 
and  the  O'Briens  of  Munster.  Tnrlogh 
O'Brien  drove  the  reigning  O'Connor  from 
his  kingdom  in  1079,  but  Turiogh  O'Connor 
ovemin  the  whole  of  Munater  in  1118.  and 
followed  this  up  by  taking  Dublin.  Hia  son, 
Roderio  O'Connor,  claimed  the  title  of  Ard- 
Riagh  of  Ireland,  and  was  crowned  with  great 
pomp  in  Dublin  in  1 1 6S.  Soon  afterwards  ho 
dm  ve  Dermot  Uacmurrough,  Xing  of  Leinatflr, 
from  his  kingdom,  whereupon  the  Utter 
sought  help  b^D  Henry  II.  of  England,  and 
the  English  Inraaion  followed.  Roderic,  a 
Hum  of  indolent  dispoaition,  made  little  at- 
tempt at  reaistance,  but  did  homage  to  Henry 
in  1176,  when  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
was  reserved  to  him  with  the  exception  of 
Dublin,  Heath,  Leinster,Waterfoiil,andDtm- 
garvan.  His  son,  CathaJ,  pursued  the  same 
policy  on  John's  visit  to  Ireland  in  1210. 
Ueory  III.,  however,  by  a  great  breach  of 
good  faith,  granted  the  country,  in  IS2&,  to 
Richard  de  Burgh,  and  after  a  terrible 
struggle  he  aucceoded  in  holding  his  own. 
against  the  O'Connors,  who  were,  as  usual, 
split  up  into  several  factions ;  and  the  Mtpt 
was  almoat  annihilated  in  the  reign  of  Edwud 
IL,  when  Folim  O'Connor  joined  Edward 
Bruce,  and  was  defeated  by  his  kinsman  Rory, 
aupported  by  tbe  Bujgha  and  Benninghams 
at  Athenry  (1316).  About  the  middle  of  the 
oentury  the  Burgha  of  Connaught,  the  younger 
branch,  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Uie 
English  crown,  and  Connaught  was  divided 
between  their  leaders,  while  they  changed 
their  name  at  the  same  time  to  that  of  Bunco. 
The  raoe  rapidly  degenerated ;  they  adopted 
Irish  manners  and  intermarried  freely  with 
the  O'Connors,  in  apite  of  the  Statute  of 
Kilkenny  (1367).  The  power  of  the  latter 
revived,  so  that  by  the  commencement  ot  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  they  still  claimed  to  be 
kings,  and  had  extended  their  dominions  to 
within  twenty  miles  of  Dublin.  Their 
atrength  was,  however,  checked  in  the  reign 
of  EdwMd  VI.  by  Sir  Edward  BelUngham, 
who  built  a  castle  at  Athloue  to  curb  Can- 
naught.  In  the  reign  of  EHisabeth  the  BurilH 
auffM^  a  sterner  punishment ;  they  bad  re- 
mained quiet  during  the  Ulatw  and  Munster 
insuirecdons,  but  at  last,  in  1676,  when  the 
hfited   Sir  Kiobolas  Halby  wu   appointed 
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Preaidfint  ol  Connaiuht,  they  arose  in  rebel- 
lion. The  whole  it  the  coonti^  vaa  in 
letom  laid  watte  by  fiie  and  bwoto,  uid  the 
DniortDiute  raoa  nearly  eitenninated  in  that 
and  the  toUowing  jretus.  In  16fl0  Caonaaght 
Maaed  to  be  a  kingdom,  and  waa  divided  intfl 
oonntieB  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Clare,  or 
Thomond,  ori§;ina11y  Dart  at  Connaugbt, 
waa  K>on  aiter«ard«  added  to  it  again,  but 
after  a  little  while  again  became  part  of 
Munatar.  [Bcbkb:  O'Connor.]  In  the  reign 
ofCharleal.  anin^iry  info  TitiHin  Ckmnaufit 
was  made  at  the  initance  at  Wentwortb, 
afterwarda  Lord  Strafiord,  when  Lord-Liea- 
tenant  of  Ireland.  The  idea  waa  fliat  mooted 
in  1634,  but  waa  laid  aside  in  order  to  oon- 
ciliata  the  Irieh  Parliament.  Aa  soon,  however, 
u  they  had  voted  the  neceasaiy  auppUee, 
Cfaarlea  brske  hia  piomiae  of  muing  mxty 
yetia'  pnoeeaaioD  a  Mr  to  the  claim*  of  the 

inquire  into  defective  title*  in  Connanght, 
wiahing  to  diepoasefla  tltelandlocdfu^  coltmise 
the  conntTf  on  the  plan  which  Jamea  I.  had 
pnrsoed  in  TJlster.  After  the  iuriea  had  been 
warned  what  the  oonaaqoencea  of  oontmnacj 
would  be,  the  commiaaion  went  to  work,  and 
■oon  declared  that  the  landa  of  the  Borkea 
sbont  AtUone — in  fact,  nearly  three-toorth* 
of  the  province — belonged  to  the  crown.  For 
thia  the  foreman  of  the  jnry,  Sir  Looaa  Dillon, 
waa  permitted  to  retain  some  of  bil  own 
lands.  In  mo«t  cases  the  landlords  had  no 
title-deeds  to  ^w,  and  those  who  had  were 
forced  to  pay  large  fines  tor  their  confimution. 
In  Qalway  alone  the  jnry  refnsed  to  find  for 
the  king;  they  were  fined  £1,000  each  and 
imprisoned,  when  the  aherifl,  an  whom  a 
pemilty  of  X1,000  was  imposed,  died.  Tht 
Trantplanlation  to  GanHauglil  was  effected 
duriu  ilhe  Protectorate.  Cromwell  detar- 
mined,  in  lfl63,  to  oonOne  the  Irish  nation 
to  the  desolated  province  of  Connanght, 
and  declared  that  they  must  transplant  them- 
aelTee  thither  within  seven  montha  oo  the 
peaalty  of  death.  There  they  were  to  be 
encloaed  by  a  oordon  of  aeldiers,  to  whom  a 
atrip  of  land,  a  mile  wide,  mnning  round  the 
coast  and  the  Sbannon,  woe  aaaigned.  The 
popnlationwai  now  reduced  by  war  and  baniah- 
meot  to  abont  860,000,  and  for  them  800,000 


cated,  according  to  their  deeree  of  complicity 
in  the  Irish  rebellion  and  their  renatance  to  the 
Protectorate,  in  various  proportions,  from  one 
to  two-thirds,  which  were  handed  over  to 
adventnren  and  Parliamentary  soldiers,  while 
they  ware  forced  to  accept  an  Bqnivalent 
across  the  Shannon.  After  the  appointed  time 
had  passed,  an  Irish  gentleman  was  hanged  for 
refnaing  to  tiannilant,  and  many  hundreds, 
with  l£eir  familjea,  wero  sent  as  slaves  to 
Barhadoea.  Uany  othen  were  removed  bodily, 
with  what  they  could  save  of  their  poases- 
■ions,  to  ConnaoghL   IhentmorteeFentywaa 
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used  in  the  prooeas,  noble  ladies,  for  instance, 
being  compelled  to  go  on  foot,  and  all  being 
reduced  to  the  greateat  misery.  Some  of  the 
sons  of  Uie  baniahad  owners  wandered  about 
tbeir  old  estates,  living  by  outlawry  and  the 
hospitality  of  their  fathers'  tenants.  A  sum 
of  £20  waa  laid  on  the  heads  of  theee  "  Toriee," 
in  1657,  and  their  extermination  decreed,  to- 
gether with  ihat  of  two  other  "  beasts,"  the 
wolf  and  the  priest.  After  the  Kettoration  an 
attempt  waa  made  (1661)  to  soften  these  con- 
ditions, the  resolt  of  which  was  that  it  was 
declared  that  all  Catholics  who  were  innocent 
of  rebellion  should  be  restored  to  their  estates. 
Those,  however,  who  had  accepted  londa  in 
Connaught  were  forced  to  abide  by  their 
bargains,  and  of  those  who  returned  from 
exile  but  few  obtained  any  redress. 

OrCtatjJIiHimorM  Ksterinla  i^  AMlml  Irufc 
Billon,'  Frooda,  Auluh  in  Irttami,  voL  L| 
Camel.  Bit.  Bftluliiih  Satin;  McQee,  But 
if  Inlond.'HaTartr.But.  afltiimd. 

[L.c.ai 

OoBIlSOtioat.     [CoLONiw,  AunaiciM.j 
OoHMZTStiT*.     [TOBT.] 

ConMVTatom  of  tlia  PaRoa.  Huae 
predeoeasors  of  our  modem  justices  of  the 
peace  were  persons  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  maintaining  order  and  police  in  their 
counties.  Dr.  Btubbs  traoea  their  origin  te 
an  edict  of  Hubert  Walter  in  119£.  Accord- 
ing to  this  proclamation  an  oath  against  har- 
booiiog  or  aiding  thieves  and  robbers  was  te 
be  taken  by  every  one  above  fifteen  yeara  of 
age.  This  nsage  dates  from  Anglo-Baxon 
tunea ;  but  its  execution  was  now  aaaigned 
to  special  knights  appointed  for  the  purpose- 
In  1230  and  12S2  two  or  three  knights  are 
appointed  in  each  shire  for  the  conservation 
of  the  pMce,  and  in  12S3  we  find  the  sheriA 
eummoning  four  men,  and  the  reeve  from 
each  township,  and  twelve  borghere  from 
each  borough,  to  execute  the  same  functions ; 
and  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  I.  an  officer 
beiuing  the  title  of  "  Gustos  Pacia,"  or 
guardian  of  the  peace,  is  elected  in  the  conaty 
courts.  Conservators  of  the  same  kind  were 
appointed  to  carry  ont  the  proviaiats  of  the 
Statute  of  Winchester,  which  deals  ao  largely 
wiQi  qnestiona  of  local  police.  Dr.  Stabbs 
considers  that  these  offices  were  originally 
filled  by  the  crown,  but  when  vacant,  by 
election  of  the  shire-mooL  In  the  flrab 
year  of  Edward  III.  "good  men"  were  ap- 
pointed to  gnard  the  peace  in  each  county, 
but  apparently  were  not  elected  like 
Edward  I.'s  "  Custodes  Pacis."  In  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Edward  III.  these  Con- 
servators of  the  PeaoB  were  oommisaioned  to 
hear  and  determine  felonies,  and  sixteen  years 
later  received  authority  to  do  ao  regularly, 
and  they  became  regular  offidalg  of  the  crown, 
from  whom  they  hencetoith  derive  all  thtor 
auUiority. 
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Tkb   Pam   of,   near  Flint,   i* 

.  .  tor  a  naiTOir  Mcape  of  Henn' II., 

who  was  miprised  heze  in  IIG7  bj  the  Walili 
under  Oiran  Gwjniiedd. 
Cousiston-  Courts.    [Ecclkbumicai. 

Ju  RIBQIOTHra.] 

Conaola  is  the  asual  abbreriation  tor  the 
govemmeDt  stock,  properly  entitled  Three 
per  Cent.  Consolidated  Bank  Annuities.  It 
originated  in  the  ^ear  1761,  when  an  Act  whs 
paaoed  coneolidatiDg  Mveral  loparate  stocks 
Dearing  interest  at  it  per  cent.  In  1787  the 
public  debt  waa  further  c<HiaoIidated  by  tba 
nnion  of  the  Aggregate,  Oeneral,  and  South 
Sea  Fonda.  By  the  Act  66  Geo.  in.,  c.  98 
(1816),  it  was  united  with  tho  Irish  Qovem- 
ment  Fund.     [NATiaHU.  BauT.] 

Coiutebla  (deriTod  from  the  I«tin  temti 
ifaMi,  count  of  the  stable)  was  oiiginally 
an  office  in  the  BymntuiB  court,  the  name 
appearing  in  the  West  about  580  *.D.  In 
EngUnd  it  is  used  in  aeTeral  different  senses. 
(I]  It  appear*  to  have  been  first  attached 
after  the  Conquest  to  the  keepers  of  the  royal 
.  caattes,  «.;.,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  of 
Baynard's  Castle,  of  Chester  Castle,  &o.,  who 
rapEdly  acquired  hereditaiy  privileges,  and 
ezen.'ised  under  weak  kings  usurped  Juriaclic- 
tic«vs  in  common  pleas,  together  wiQi  oppres- 
sive powers  of  imprisonment,  which  were  not 
finally  aboliahed  until  1403. 

(2)  The  Lord  High  t 
about  the  time  of  Stephen 
domsstio  disnitaries  of  the  court.  Hie 
office  existed  indeed  onder  the  Norman 
kings,  but  was  comparatively  nnimportant, 
and  Uie  flr»t  High  Coustable  who  is  at  all 
prominent  in  history  is  Miles  of  Hereford, 
one  ot  the  chief  supporters  of  tJie  Empress 
Matilda.  The  High  Constable  ma^  be  oon- 
Bidered  to  have  succeeded  to  the  dutie*  of  the 
officer  who,  before  the  Conquest,  was  known 
as  the  Staller ;  he  was  quartermsster-general 
of  the  court  and  army.  From  the  Sialogia 
ch  Scaeeario  we  ieaia  that  he  was  also,  ia  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Exchequer,  where  he  helped  the  Treasurer  to 
check  the  accounts  of  the  king's  household 
servsnta.  As  was  the  case  with  the  oQier 
neat  offices  nf  the  royal  household,  the  Lotd 
High  Cooetable  had,  before  tlie  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  become  an  hereditary 
dignity,  and  went,  together  with  the  tenure 
of  cet^n  manors  in  Oloucestershire,  and  the 
castle  of  Caldeoot  in  Monmoathshire,  into  the 
family  of  Bohun,  through  Humphrey  de 
Bohiin,  who  married  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Hiles  of  Hereford,  and  on  the  extiaction 
of  that  line  in  1372  it  was  held  by  Thomas 
of  Woodstock  (d.  1397),  who  married  the 
beirese  ot  the  seventh  Eu-I  of  Heieford.  With 
the  acoession  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  (1399), 
the  oCBce  oeued  to  be  hereditary.  The  Earl 
of  Northamberland  was  made  Ccmstable  by 
Henry  IV.  in  1399,  but  the  office  wm  taken 
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teem  to  have  beeo  ci 
many  of  the  appointmeuts.  The  Lord  Hig^ 
Constable,  together  with  the  Marshal,  Irad 
by  the  time  of  Edward  I.  acquired  great 
powers  in  the  management  of  the  army ; 
he  superintended  the  mastering,  billeting, 
and  lonnation  of  troops,  took  care  that 
those  who  owed  service  by  their  tenors 
sent  the  proper  amonnt  of  men,  and  during 
the  campaign  held  court  for  the  trial  of  mili- 
tary offences.  In  1296,  Humphrey  deBohon, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  together  with  Bigod  the 
Marshal,  refused  to  take  charge  of  an  army 
destined  for  Guienne,  availing  themselves  of 
the  legal  quibble  that  they  were  only  bound 
to  serve  the  king  in  person,  and  they  gained 
thffir  point.  From  this  date  also  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  Iiord  High  Constable  became 
important ;  bceides  administering  martial  law, 
he  was,  with  the  Marshal,  whose  fnnctiona 
are  by  no  means  distinct,  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Court  of  Chivalry  (q.T.),  and,  as  such, 
decided  queetjons  of  honour  and  heraldry. 
These  powers  became  coniiderBbly  enlarged, 
and  tended  to  encroach  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  conrts  of  common  law,  and  were  strictly 
limitedinl389.  Edward IV.,  boweTer,reviBed 
and  increased  the  illegal  powers  fat  the 
pose  of   nnnlshing  toe  Xancastrians. 
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,  and  conclude  ■.  .._,  _  ._ 
summarily  and  plainly,  without  noise  or  show 
of  judenient,  on  timjje  inspection  of  fact.** 
Kichard  III.  bestowed  the  office  on  Henry 
Stafford,  Dake  of  Bnckinaham,  portly,  per- 
haps, vrith  the  idea  of  nuddog  it  hereditary 


his  son  Edward  by  Henrr  VU.  Henry 
VUI.,  however,  in  1614,  fining  that  the  fees 
of  the  office  were  ezoeedingly  bardenaome 


his  office.  Since  Buckini^uun's  dischargft 
the  Lord  High  Constable  has  only  been 
appointed  for  special  occasions,  such  as 
the  king's  coronation,  and,  in  one  singla 
in«tance(in  1631),  for  trial  by  combat.  Tht 
Duke  of  Wellington  officiated  as  Lord  Hi^ 
Constable  at  the  last  three  coronations. 

(3)  Tlie  Conitablti^  tht  HmdriA,  or  High 
Constables,  were  offioen  who,  ondw  the 
Angevin  kings,  performed  in  a  subordinate 
caparaty  some  of  the  duties  which  before  the 
CMiqnest  were  entrusted  to  the  head  man,  or 
reeve  of  the  hundred.  In  a  writ  of  Henry 
III.  (1262),  it  is  provided  that  "one  or  two 
chief  constables  should  be  constituted  in 
every  hundred,  at  whose  mandate  all  those 
of  lus  hundred  sworn  to  arms  should  as- 
semble," and  by  the  Statute  of  Winchester 
(1286)  it  was  (wdered  that  in  every  hon- 
ored pr  fnaohiw  Ihtte  should  be  obonn  two 
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annout.  They  wei«  elected  by  the  conrt  leet, 
■nd  iwom  in  by  the  lord  or  hu  ttevard. 
In  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  we  find  that 
they  bad  the  power  of  holding  petty  aeadoiu 
for  the  hiring  of  aervanta.  In  1844  it  was 
proriiied  that  in  default  of  appoinbnente  in 
the  oouit  leet,  high  conetables  might  be 
ohoeen  by  jarticee  at  their  special  aeesiona. 
After  the  telablishment  and  regulation  of 
the  coonty  oonatabulary  (between  the  yean 
1839  and  18591,  bii^h  cooatablea  having  be- 
eoms  pmcticallT  iiselen,  the  j  usticea  of  each 
connty  ware  directed  to  conaider  and   de- 


the  office  in  each  hundred.     [Ui-ndbbd.] 
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of  the  bandied,  be 
geoentte  descendant  of  the  CUking  vum.  He 
a^  was  eleclod  in  the  conrt  leet  until  the 
nogs  of  Charlea  II,,  when,  in  virtue  of  a 
AUute  panedin  1673,  the  daty  of  nominating 
■nd  awearing-in  constables  waa  by  degreea 
tnnstsned  to  juaticea  of  the  peaoe.  In  the 
Kogn  of  George  II.  it  waa  provided  (in  ITS!) 
that  no  oonitable  could  be  sued  without  making 
tha  jnatioe  who  signed  the  warrant  a  joint  de- 
fendant. InlB42itwa«declaredthat,withthe 
exception  of  oertitin  privil^ied  olawM,  every 
khle-bodied  man  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  Sfh-'flve  wbo  contributed  to  the  poor 
TBtea,  or  hefd  a  tenement  of  the  annnsl  value 
of  £4,  WM  liable  to  serve  as  conatabla  The 
electioD  of  the  conatabulaiy  of  boroughi 
nnder  the  Municipal  Coiporationa  Act  waa 
placed  in  the  bands  of  a  wstcb  committee  in 
1832,  and  the  duties  of  tptcial  amttaiU; 
who  might  be  awoTn  in  to  keep  the  peace  on 
emergendra,  were  rt^ulated  by  legidation  in 
1837  and  1832. 


can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  David  L 
In  Scotland,  the  duties  of  the  High  Constable 
cnuiBted  in  comntanding  the  army  while  in 
tiie  field,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  and,  in 
ooDjonetion  with  the  Marshal,  judging  all 
transginaniona  committed  within  a  certain 
diatance  of  tha  king's  palace,  known  as  the 
ehalattr  af  ptatt.  In  1321,  when  Sir  Grilbeit 
Hay  was  made  Earl  of  Eirol,  the  office 
vaa  made  hereditaiy  in  his  family.  It  was 
expRMly  reserved  by  the  treaty  of  Union, 
and  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1747.  It  is  now, 
bowever,  purely  honorary. 

Stabba,  Omt.  Bit.,  L,  nh.   IL  uid  UL  18. 

B^it  Ckarirr, ;  Coke.  JuKIu'h,  It.  ,  I«inbu4, 

Datim  of  (InjtaMa;    9t«pta«,  Cowmnturia. 

Btatat«Sud<TtDt,alMl  SSudUTlM., 

e.  47,  and  »  and  K  not.,  0.  Bl. 

ConstuUMt  fotnth  dauf^ter  of  William 
tbB  ConqaeroT,  married  Alan,  brother  of  the 
I>iike  of  Britan^,  to  whom  her  father  gave 
the  earldom  of  Richmond.  In  1090  she  died, 
it  ia  Mid  poiaoned  hy  some  of  her  huaband's 
I  ■  Willi,  who  fonnd  her  haish  and  oppreenv^ 
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Britamhi  (rf.  1201)   waa 

the  daughter  and  heiress  ot  Conon,  Ihike  at 
Britanny.  8he  was  married  to  OeoSrey,  son 
of  Henry  II.,  by  whom  she  had  two  children, 
Arthur  and  Eleanor.  After  OeofFrey's  death, 
in  1 18S,  she  obtained  the  guanlianship  of  her 
son  and  the  govenmiant  of  the  duchy,  but 
was  sooD  afterward*  compelled  to  many 
Bannl^  Earl  of  Chestor,  who  made  himsnlf  so 
hated  in  Britanny  Utat  on  Henry  II. 's  death, 
in  1189,  he  wm  driven  out,  and  Constance 
restored  to  power.  In  IISS  she  w«s  seised 
by  a  body  of  troops  nnder  her  husband,  and 
imprisoned  for  eighteen  months ;  her  conduct 
during  this  period  in  asserting  the  righto  <rf 
the  Bretons  was  moat  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  her  son,  in  addition  to  which,  she  had 
quarrelled  with  her  powerful  mother-in-law, 
Eleanor,  as  well  aa  with  her  husband,  from 
whom  aba  obtained  a  divorce  in  II9S.  She 
now  manied  Ouy,  brother  of  the  Viscount  of 
Thouais,  by  whom  she  had  three  daughters, 
from  the  eldest  of  whom,  Alix,  spl«ng  the 


imgn. 

CSonstatUM  or  Cabtilb  (rf.  1392)  wm 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Pedro  tha  Cruel,  and 
became  the  second  wife  ot  John  of  Qaunt, 
who  inherited,  through  her,  claims  to  the 
nown  of  Castile. 

CMUtantilW  [d.  820),  eon  of  Fergus,  ex- 
pelled Conall,  Kiog  of  tha  Ficta,  and  obtajned 
the  Ficti^  throne  [786),  having  in  all  proba- 
bilitvauthorit;/overDa]riBdaBlso.  In796some 
monks  from  l2ndisfame  visited  his  court,  and 
for  them  he  founded  tha  church  of  Dunkeld. 
He  waa  succeeded  bj-  his  brother  Angus.  The 
reign  ot  Conatantine  is  chiefly  memorable  as 
marking  tha  data  of  the  first  historical  attacka 
of  the  Norsemen  on  tha  British  shores.  It 
was  is  7B3  that  they  harried  the  holy  island 
ot  Lindiafame,  and  a  few  yean  lat^  seised 
npon  the  westmi  islands,  sad  ilaugAtered  the 
"  "  ■  ■  1,  who  henee- 
. .   .  itinned  their 

ravages,  nearly  all  commonicationa  bstweoi 
Ireland  and  Seotland  were  in  time  broken  off. 

ConstantilW  [<'<  S77),  son  of  Kenneth, 
snooeeded  his  uncle  Dtmald  as  King  of  the 
Picta,  SSS.  His  reign  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
a  aeries  of  conflicts  with  the  Northmen,  under 
out  the  ^Vhite,  the  son  of  Noi«ten  tha  Red. 
This  chieftain  is  said  to  have  conquered  Caith- 
ness and  Bundsrland.  When  the  Norwegians 
drove  the  Danes  ont  ot  Ireland,  the  latter 
invaded  Scotlaikd,  and  defeated  the  Scotch 
king  at  Dollar  and  Inverdoret,  at  which  lost 
batUe  Conitantine  was  killed. 

CottsteutllM  (d.  962),  son  ot  Aedh, 
reigned  over  tha  kingdom  of  Alban,  900— 
943.  He  waa  a  man  of  vigour  and  an 
Kiperienoed  warrior.  In  S04  he  cut  to  pieces 
I  invading  body  of  DanM, 
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under  Ivan.  Soon  aftervarda  he  imited 
the  Pictiah  and  BcoUiah  Chorches  at  an 
ecclemaatical  ooimcil  held  at  Scone.  In  S08 
ha  procnred  the  election  of  his  brother 
Donald  to  the  throne  of  Btiuthclyde,  and 
in  918  joined  the  NortbmubTiani  againit 
the  Norsemen,  who«e  advance  was  checked 
by  the  allied  armies  at  the  battle  of  Vor- 
laidge-K>n-Tyne.  Under  the  yeai  924  the 
Anglo-Saxon  CAronUU  tells  os  that  amongst 
other  nations  the  Scots  choae  Edward  the  Elder 
for  father  and  lord.  But  these  pmcefnl  re- 
lations  cwinot  have  lasted  very  long,  for  in 
934  we  and  Edward's  successor,  Ath^stan,  in- 
vading Scotiand,  and  penetrating  us  tor  as  Dun- 
otter,  and  lavaging  the  coasts  of  Caithness  with 
bis  fleet.  Conatuitine,  in  retaliation,  joined 
with  the  Norsemen  and  the  Britons  of  &rath- 
clyde  in  an  attemat  to  vrast  Northumbiia, 
6«m  the  Gngli^  king,  bat  the  onited  (orces 
were  defeated  at  Brunanburb  (q.v.),  937.  In 
943  Constantine  resigned  his  crown,  and  be- 
came abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrews. 
where  he  died,  952,  having,  however,  emerged 
for  a  short  time,  in  94S,  to  do  battle  with  King 
Edied. 


ConstMttins    Chlonu,   Empenn  of 

Rome  {'192 — 30S),  ruled  ovei  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  seems  to  have 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  latter  country. 
The  story  of  his  having  married  a  Britiih 
princess  named  Helena  rests  on  do  good 
authority.  He  defeated  Allectus,  and  re- 
united Britain  to  t^  Empire.  He  died  at 
York  in  the  year  306. 


able,  had  succeeded  ia  frightMiing  the  govern- 
ment into  repealing  the  trade  restrictions.  The 
movement  was  continued, and,  under  the  dinc- 
tion  of  Grsttsn,  aimed  at  legislative  indepen- 
dence. In  1781  TxnTlOarlisle,  the  new  viceroy, 
WHS  instructed  to  resist  all  efforts  at  Legislative 
independeace,  but  nevertheless,  bills  for  the 
repeal  of  PoyningB*  Act  (q.v.)  and  of  the 
Uutiny  Act  were  given  notice  of.  The 
repeal  of  the  first,  placing  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment more  or  less  in  the  position  of  the 
English  Parliament,  could  not  be  resisted,  and 
was  carried  in  Dec.,  1781.  The  repeal  cd  the 
Mutiny  Bill,  howBTer,  was  not  carried,  though 
moved  by  Orattan.  When  Parliament  again 
met,  in  Feb.,  1782,  the  Volonteeis  assumed  a 
very  threatcDing  attitude,  and  the  patriot 
party,  backed  by  the  resolutions  of  Dungsnnon, 
and  aroused  by  the  mention  of  Ireland  in 
some  unimportant  Acts  passed  in  England, 
proceeded,  through  Orattan.  on  Feb.  22, 
1782,  to  move  a  sort     '   '    ' 
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pendeoce,  but  they  were  beaten  by  137  to  08, 
But,  though  the  resolutions  ware  loat,  the 
principle  on  which  they  vers  based  hod 
been  admitted  by  every  ooe.  The  Parliament 
was  DOW  adjourned,  and  when  it  met  again,  in 
Match,  the  North  ministry  was  ovettiirown, 
and  the  Whigs  were  in  office.  On  April  17th 
Orattan  was  contoit  h)  move  an  amendment 
in  the  address  demanding  complete  indepen- 


Bolutions  were  passed  in  the  Enjflish  Parlia- 
ment conceding  the  repeal  of  Foynin^'  Act, 
and  of  the  statute  6  George  I,  and  a  bieonial 
Mutiny  Bill,  On  May  27th  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment received  the  news,  and  immediately  voted 
£100,000  and  20,000  men  for  tiie  war.  Flood 
indeed  attempted  t«  declaim  against  En^ 
land's  cosceasions  as  insufficient,  but  failed, 
and  the  House  resolved  "that  the  right  of 
legislation  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  all  cases, 
internal  and  external,  had  been  already 
asserted  by  Ireland,  end  fully  admitted  by 
England,"  The  constitution  of  1 783  was  thus 
conceded  ;  though  hailed  with  enthusiasm  at 
the  time,  it  made  cormption  on  a  large  scale 
neoesaary,  and  convinced  thinking  men  of  the 
neoeSHity  of  the  Union  as  achieved  in  1800, 

Qnttui,  Lift  iif  SrittaH ;  Stuliopa,  Riit.  tf 
Xnf.;  AiiApLuM,  Hid.  t^OtBTtt  in. 

ConBOls  are  persons  empowered  to  take 
charge  of  the  trading  and  commercial  interests 
of  British  subjects  in  foreign  towns.  The^ 
wore  introduced  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  tliat 
it  became  customary  to  appoint  them  regu- 
larly. Their  duties  are  to  give  advice  and 
assistance  to  English  traders;  to  st^tte  their 
disputes  where  possible ;  to  guard  the  Ic^gal 
rigots  of  British  subjects  under  foreign  juris- 
diction :  and  to  report  on  the  trade  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  resident.  By  the 
Coniular  Harring,  Ai't  (12  and  13  Vict,  C,  88), 
consuls  are  empowered  to  celebrate  maniagai 
between  British  subjects  resident  in  their 
district,  lliey  can  take  evidence  on  oath  as 
to  crimes  committed  on  British  ahips,  and  are 
empowered  to  send  home  tiie  offenders  for 
trial ;  and  they  are  also  to  exercise  a  general 
superintendence  over  British  shipping,  so  aa 
to  see  that  the  Merchant  Shipping  and  other 
Acts  are  not  violated.  In  some  cases  British 
consuls  are  alto  diplomatic  agents  or  <hargi» 
d'ufairtt,  empowered  to  communicate  with 
the  Foreign  OfBces  of  the  states  in  whjcli 
tbcy  are  stationed,  and  in  this  case  they  are 
called  CamuU-Oentral.  In  Turkey  and  the 
Levant  the  consuls-general  exercise  the  powers 
conceded  under  the  oapitulatioaa  between 
England  and  the  Porte,  and  are  supreme 
judges  of  the  consular  courts.  British  consuls 
are  allowed  to  trade  in  some  towns,  while  at 
other  stations  this  privilege  is  refused- 
Control,  BoABD  or.    [East  Ihdu  Com. 
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C<»iT«utiel«  Act,  Thi  (leu),  enacted 
that  any  one  over  sixteen  y«U9  o(  age  jire- 
aent  at  an  unlawful  aasembly  or  ccnventicle 
waa  to  incur  fine  or  inrprisonmeat.  A  ccni' 
venticle  was  defiaad  ai  lui  eieembly  of  more 
than  five  paiaona,  beeidea  the  members  of  a 
family,  met  together  ifor  haldine  wonhip  not 
acconluig  to  the  Church  of  iWland.  In 
1670  the  Act  «a«  amended,  and  the  penalties 
g^eally  leffiened,  but  a  severe  fine  imposed  on 
any  one  who  ]ent  his  house  for  anch  meetinga. 
The  Conventicle  Act  was  repealed  by  the 
Toleiation  Act  of  1689, 


abdication  of  James  II.  to  settle  the  succes- 
sioo.  It  met  on  Jan.  22nd.  It  first  placed 
the  adminiatratioa  and  the  diaposal  of  the 
revenne  in  the  hands  of  William  of  Oraoge. 
The  Commons  declared  the  throne  vncanl,  and 
TDted  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom  that  it  should  be  governed  by  a 
Popishkicg.  The  Lords,  after  much  discussion, 
negatived  the  resolution  that  the  throne  was 
vscant,  Danby's  party  asserting  that  the 
crown  had  devolved  on  Hary.  Disputes  there- 
apon  broke  out  between  thetwoHouses.  After 
a  conference,  the  Lords  yielded,  and  a  reaolU' 
tion  was  passed  that  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Oianfe  ahonld  be  declared  King  sod  Queen 
of  England.  Soon  afterwards  William  and 
Hary  arrived  in  England,  and  the  crown  was 
tendered  to  them,  and  accepted  (Feb.  13  . 
Aa  soon  as  the  new  ministry  was  established, 
the  question  was  broached  whether  the  Con- 
vention should  be  turnfid  into  a  Parliament. 
A  bill  declaring  the  Convention  a  Parliament 
paesed  the  Lords,  and  after  a  sharp  debate  was 
accepted  by  the  Commons.  It  contained  a 
claoae  requiring  members  of  both  Houses  to 
take  the  oaths  to  the  new  king  and  queen. 
"SnL'h,"  says  Hallam.  "was  the  teimimition 
of  that  contest  which  tho  house  of  Gtuort 
bad  maintained  against  the  liberties,  and  of 
late  against  the  religion,  of  England ;  or 
rather,  of  that  far  more  ancient  controversy 
between  the  croirn  and  tho  people  which  had 
oover  been  wholly  at  rest  since  the  reign  of 
John."     [RBTOLvnos.] 

Parliamntorv    SUt.;   Banke,  ffiit.  e/ Kns.  ; 

BnmM,  Hint,  nf  BU  On  Timi ;  UKSulaj,  Hut. 

ifX*i.;  HalluD,  Cnut.  ilM. 

CoHTSntioil  BUI,  The,  passed  by  the 
Tridi  Parliament  in  1793,  declared  the  assem- 
blage of  persons  calling  themselves  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation,  under  any  pretence 
■whateoever,  illegal.  Fitigibbon  carried  It,  in 
miite  of  the  violent  opposition  of  Grattan  and 
the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

Coavuitioa  of  Estatas,  Thb  (leeg), 
was  the  name  given  to  the  Scotti^  Parlia- 
ment which  assembled  on  Uarch  U,  1689, 
after  the  lievolution.  On  the  4th  of  April 
the  Estates  passed  a  reaolutinn  declaring  that 
King  James  VII.,  "  being  a  professed  ^pist. 


did  asiame  the  regal  power  and  acted  as  king 
without  taVing  the  oath  required  by  law, 
and  hath  by  the  advice  of  evil  and  wicked 
councillors  invaded  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tion of  this  kingdom,  and  altered  it  from  a 
legal  limited  monarohy  to  an  arbitrary 
doapotic  power,  and  hath  exercised  the  same 
to  tbe  subversion  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  tbe  violatioa  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
the  nation,  inverting  all  the  ends  of  govern' 
ment,  whereby  he  hath  forfaulted  all  tight  to 
the  crown,  and  the  throne  is  become  vacant." 
On  the  ilth  ol  April  tlie  Estates  adopted  the 
Claiia  «/'  £ifh4  which  declared  the  fonda- 
mental  liberties  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  stated  Uiat  no  Papist  could  be  King  of 
Scotland,  and  that  the  Scottish  Qinrch  was 
Presbyterian,  and  finally  declaring  that 
William  and  Alary  were  King  and  Queen  of 


Orievtmett,  were  voted.     These  set  forth  a 
number  of  acta  done  under  the  authority  of 

bad  laws  which  the  Estates  desired  to  have 
repealed.  The  Convention  eierciaed  the 
executive  authority  in  Scotland  till  the  crown 
bad  been  doly  offered  to  and  accepted  by 
William  III.,  when  it  became  a  Parliament. 
Jsti  of  FarUimnt  o/  SMtlaa^  li. ;  Burton, 
BM.  1/ Soodaiid,  ?ii.  ffiS. 

Coavsntloii  Farliainsiit,  Thb  (1660), 


asseuiblod  April  26,  1660,  on  tbe  dissolution  of 
the  "  Rnmp."  It  immediately  accepted  the 
Declaration  ol  Breda  (q.v.),  and  issued  an 
address  inviting  Chafes  to  accept  the  crown. 
On  tho  return  of  Charles,  the  discussions  of  the 
Convention  turned  chiefiy  upon  tbe  questions 
of  the  amnesty,  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
property  whi<b  hod  changed  bands,  the  settle- 
ment of  thoChurcb, and  tbe  royalrevcnue.  In 
regard  to  the  fiiet,  the  amnesty  was  voted  for  all 
but  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  In  resard  to  the 
second,  an  AeC  of  Indtmnily  and  OilicioH  was 
brought  in  to  prevent  holders  of  land  seques- 
trated during  the  interregnum  regaining 
possessian  of  their  property.  The  old  feudal 
claims  of  the  crown  for  fines  upon  alienation, 
reliefs,  wardships,  &c.,  wore  abolished,  and 
the  crown  revenue  was  fixed  at  £1,200,000 
a  year,  raised  partly  from  the  excise,  and 
partly  from  tunnage  and  poundage  now 
granted  to  the  king  for  life.  After  mucbdis- 
cussion,  the  settlement  of  the  Church  was  left 
open,  when  the  Parliament  w«fl  dissolved  on 
December  29th,  1661). 

ConTDCatiOll  i*  the  name  given  to 
the  Keneral  assembly  ef  the  clergy  of  the 
kii^dom.  The  organisation  of  the  Church 
gave  its  oonndla  great  importance  in 
early  times,  and  under  the  Norman  kings 
this  conciliar  activity  was  still  further  de- 
veloped. The  Church  had  its  synods  of  the 
nation,  the  province,  and  tbe  diocese;    they 
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were  attended  by  prelates,  chapten,  arch- 
deacoiiB,  and  die  parocluAl  clargy.  In  g;eneral 
hutory,  these  synoda  became  imparttuit  ua 
clerical  tazadon  iraa  introduced.  As  this 
became  oaalomoiy,  dioooaan  lepreseatatives 
were  sent  to  the  pnmocial  ConvixatiMU 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  assent  to 
taxation.  The  first  oefinite  instance  ol  re- 
presentation in  Convocation  is  found  under 
ArchbiBhop  Stephen  X^ngton,  in  122£.  Id 
1283  a  rule  was  laid  down  that  each  bishop 
should  Bummon  to  Convocation  two  pioctras 
of  the  dergf  of  his  diiwese  and  one  mxKitor 
from  each  cathedcai  or  coUeginte  church,  who 
were  to  have  full  power  of  consenting  to  snoh 
measorea  as  the  community  of  the  cleroy 
think  fit.  This  was  the  constitution  of  we 
Convocation  of  the  province  of  Csnterbuiy. 
That  of  the  province  of  York,  dating-  from 
127S,  contained  two  proctors  from  each  arcb- 
dsBQonry.  Besidee  these  elected  members 
ware  bishops,  abbots,  priois,  deans,  and 
archdeacons,  at  ti~i)fieio  members. 

The  jealousy  between  the  two  archbiihope, 
and  the  difficmty  in  reconciling  their  claims, 
led,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  quarrels. 
National  Church  councils  bacama  almost 
impossible,  and  ecclniaatical  queations  were 
diacuasod  eefaTStely  by  the  two  Convocations. 
tSuch  matters  as  concerned  ordinary  diadpline 
were    decided    for   themselves.      On    other 


When    Edward    I.,    in    1296,    __„ 

more  completely  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation of  the  sevenu  estates,  he  wiahed 
also  to  incorporate  the  cleivy  with  the 
parliamentary  system.  For  this  purpose  he 
eunimoned  to  Parliament,  by  separate  writs 
addressed  to  each  bishop,  the  proctors  of  the 
ohapters  and  the  parochial  cfergy,  together 
with  bishops,  daras,  and  archdeacans  per- 
■onallT.  ^us  the  Convocations  were  sum- 
moned as  spiritual  councils  of  the  archbisbopi, 
and  the  proctors  were  further  summoned  to 
Puriiament  by  the  clause  of  the  king's  writ 
to  the  bishops,  known,  from  its  fltat  word,  as 
the"pr«BmuniBnt«a"  claose.  Inthiawaythe 
two  Convocations  were  to  be  worked  into  the 
parliamentary  system,  while  retaining  thor 
position  as  spiritual  council  bendes. 

The  clergy,  however,  showed  great  reloc- 
tanoe  to  enter  into  this  arrangement.  Pro- 
bably they  thought  that  they  were  sufficiently 
repreaeoted  by  the  hods  spiritual,  and  did 
not  wish  to  be  drawn  into  parliamentary  dis- 
putes, in  which  their  own  privileges  might 
suffer.  The  crown  in  vain  addressed  ^tl«rs 
to  tlM  u«hbishop«,  orgin^  (hem  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  dencal  estate.  After 
IS4D  the  crown  acquiesced  in  the  rule  that 
clerical  tazei  should  be  granted  in  Convoca- 
tioo,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  attend- 
anoB  in  Parliament  of  clerical  proctora  died 
away.  The  duty  of  voting  taxes  led  to  the 
■nminoiu  ot  Convocation  at  the  same  time  as 
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Parliament,  but  this  was  from  motives  of 
convenience,  and  did  not  affect  the  indepen- 
dence of  Convocation. 

In  the  weakness  of  the  clergy  before  the 
royal  power,  Convocation  was  used  by  Houj 
VIII.  to  bring  about  the  eepaiatiOD  of  the 
English  Church  from  the  Church  of  Bome. 
The  dei^  were  informed  that  they  had  in* 
cmred  the  penalties  of  the  Act  of  Prenianire 
by  recognising  Wolsey's  legatine  authority, 
which  had  be«i  rocoginised  by  the  king  him- 
self. Iniquitous  aa  was  this  penalty,  the 
clergy  wtne  helpless  against  the  king,  and 
Convocation,  in  1630,  assented  to  a  large  sub- 
sidy to  appease  the  roj'aj  wiath.     In  the  bill 


Convocation.  It  established  that  CcnvocaUon 
"is,  always  has  been,  and  ought  to  be, 
tommoned  by  royal  writ ; "  there  was  to  be 
thenoefoith  no  Itgialation  without  the  king's 
licence,  and  a  revision  of  the  ^lixting  canon 
law  was  committed  to  a  mixed  commission  of 
cliagj  and  laity. 

Henceforth,  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury was  recogniBed  as  expressing  Qie 
opinions  of  the  clergy,  and  worked  with  Par- 
liament in  framing  Idle  formulaTiee  and  hiws 
of  the  Church.  The  Prayer-book  and  the 
Articles  reoeived  the  sanction  of  Convocati<Mi 
before  being  submitted  to  Fazlinmcnt.  In 
1601  Convocation  drew  up  a  new  body  of 
Canons,  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  Inng, 
but  were  not  ratified  by  Parliament.  These 
Canons  remain  as  the  basis  of  eccleaiastical 
law  for  the  clergy,  but  are  not  legally  binding 
on  clergy  at  laymen  except  whQ«  they  in- 
<x>r^rKU  previooa  laws. 

After  the  Besttnation  Convocaticai  «a<  mni- 
moDed,in  1661,  to  revise  the  Prayer-book  and 
re-model  the  Canons.  In  this  matter  it  did 
little;  but  this  BSsemblyisremarkableas  being 
the  last  Convocatiom  which  granted  a  clerical 
subsidy.  Dnring  the  Commonwealth  Oie 
dorgy  had  been  taxed  with  the  laity,  and 
there  seem*  to  have  been  a  general  agreememt 
that  this  method  w«a  mote  convenient.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  clerical  pivil^e  was  abolished 
by  a  private  compact  between  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Claiendtm  and  Archbishop  Sheldon. 
The  Important  osistitutional  change  was  made 
without  any  parliamentary  authority  (1662). 
Convocation  thenceforth  ceased  to  grant 
taxes  and  to  have  any  political  importance. 
The  clergy,  being  merged  in  the  estate  of  the 
Commons,  became  electors  for  members  ot 
the  Lower  House. 

In  leSS  William  III.  was  denroiH  of  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  the  Church,  and  of  in- 
troducing altei»tions  which  would  allay  the 
scruples  of  Dissenters.  A  comminion  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  which  was  to 
b«  submitted  to  Convocation.     Convocation 
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tat  in  two  Hooaes ;  the  biBhops  in  the  Upper 
UoQBB,  the  other  ofBciHlt  and  proctora  in  the 
Lower.  The  straggle  of  portiM  took  place 
over  the  election  of  a  prolocutor,  or  president, 
of  the  Lower  Hooae,  and  thoea  opposed  to  nny 
change  were  in  a  conedderable  majority. 
After  this  ths  Lower  House  showed  such  de- 
cided difference  of  opinion  from  the  Upper 
that  nothing  could  bo  done,  and  Convocation 
was  Boon  prorogued.  It  was  not  summoned 
■gain  for  ten  years  (1700),  when  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Upper  and  Lower  House 
were  still  more  openly  ihown.  Finally,  the 
Lower  Hoiue  refused  to  submit  to  the  arch- 
bishop's  prorogation,  and  adjoDmed  by  its 
own  anthority.  The  next  Couvocation,  in 
1702,  i^nuned  the  queetion  of  the  archbiahop'a 
right  of  prorogation,  and  the  eonflict  between 
the  two  Houses  continued.  At  length,  in 
ITI7,  the  writings  of  Hoadley,  Bi^op  of 
Bangor,  excited  greet  wrath  amongst  the 
clergy,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Bangorian  controversy."  As  it  was  clear 
that  tie  Lower  House  of  Convocation  would 
e  Hoadley,  who  was  a  favourite  with 


the 


by  royal  writ,  and  waa  not  again,  mimmoned 
for  bomness  till  IS61.  It  is  true  that  it  met 
tbrmally  till  IT41,  when  the  Lower  House 
agtMd  to  admit  the  president's  right  of  pro. 
legation,  but  it  refused  to  receive  a  commu- 
nication from  the  Upper  House.  Being 
jndged  incorrigible,  it  was  not  agmn  called 
together,  till  it<  revival  in  1861,  owin^  to  the 
increaaed  interest  in  ecclodastical  affiura. 

The  Convocatiiiais  of  the  two  provinces 
now  meet  with  the  seasioai  of  Parliameiit. 
They  are  summoned  by  a  writ  from  the 
crown  to  the  archbishops.  In  the  Convo- 
cation of  Canterbury  the  Upper  House 
connate  of  twenty-three  roemben,  the  Lower 
House  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four.  Tlie 
Convocaljon  of  York  contains  nine  mem- 
bers in  the  Upper  Honse,  and  sixty-mae  in 
the  Lower. 

'Wilkins, 
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(A.  1720,  if.  m&),  was  the  second  son  of  the  fli«t 
Lord  Conway.  He  entered  the  army  at  the 
ag«  of  twenty,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  Fontenoy  and  Culloden.  In  1711  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Higham 
Ferreta.  In  1757  he  waa  appmnted  second 
in  command  of  the  Bochuort  expedition, 
nnder  Sir  John  Uordaunt.  In  1761  he 
commanded  the  British  troops  in  Germany, 
in  the  abaenoe  of  the  Haiquis  of  Oranby.  At 
the  end  of  Oaorge  II.'s  reign,  Conway  had 
been  appointed  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber, 
and  he  waa  continned  in  that  office  by  the 
~  ~  w  king,  until  his  independfiot  conduct  and 
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and  all  bis  military  conunands.  On  Rocking- 
ham's accession  to  power,  Conway  was  appointed 
joint  Becretary  of  State  with  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  and  leader  in  IheHouse  of  Commooa; 
and,  unfortomitely  for  himself,  waa  persuaded 
by  "  his  evil  genius,"  Horace  Walpole,  to  hold 
his  ground,  until  he  could  no  longer  retreat 
with  credit  in  1768.  During  the  later  ysirs 
of  that  period,  the  policy  of  the  ratbinet  towards 
the  American  colonies  had  been  directly  opposed 
to  Conway's  views.  On  the  king's  demand  for 
Wilkes's  enclusion  from  Parliament,  he  "  cou- 
feased  that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  face  the 
consequences  of  a  step  which  would  make 
every  second  Englishman  a  rebel  at  heart,  and 
convert  London  into  a  hostile  capitaL"  He 
accordingly  resigned  the  seals,  but  acted  aa 
an  nnpaid  member  of  the  cabinet  until  the 
return  of  Lord  Chatham  and  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Camden,  when  ha  refosed  any  longer 
"  to  provide  respectability  for  the  whole  ad- 
ministration.'' When  the  Marquis  of  Oianby 
waa  dismissed  from  the  command  of  the  army, 
his  place  was  offered  to  Conway,  and  declined. 
In  177!  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Jersey. 
Ten  years  later  he  Wame  Commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  Forces.  In  the  same  year  he  brought 
forward  a  motion,  praying  that  his  Majestj- 
wonld  terminate  the  war  with  the  Colonists. 
This  was  lost  by  only  one  vote  ;  and  when  he 
brought  forward  the  same  motion  a  few 
DionUia  later,  he  carried  it  against  Lord  North 
by  a  majori^  of  nineteen.  In  the  following 
year  he  retired  into  private  life.  Conway 
was  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  ">»"  of  unsullied 
integrity.  Of  his  character  as  a  statesman 
Lord  Stanhope  says  : — "  Brave  though  he  waa 
in  the  field,  spirited  and  ready  though  he  was 
.  — „-  ^. — ~)  ;,.  counsel  irresolnte 
please  aU  parties 
that  he  couia  satiBly  none,  and  quickly  swayed 
to  and  fto  by  any  whisperer  or  go-betvaer 
who  called  himself  his  fnend." 


n  debate,  he  ever  se 
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CouyMVi  Sib  John.    [Bobut  of  Bidib- 

Oook;  Captart  Jambs  {«.  172S,  i.  ITJO), 
the  famous  navigator,  first  gained  notoriety 
in  Canada,  where  he  did  good  service  at 
the  siege  of  Quebec,  nsi,  and  subsequently 
surveyed  the  coaat  of  Newfoundland.  In 
176S,  being  tent  to  the  Pacific  for  Uie 
purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus, 
he  discovered  New  Zealand  and  New  Sonth 
Wales  (April,  1770);  and  four  years  later 
made  a  second  voyage  of  discoven',  in  which 
he  again  visited  New  Zealand.  His  conduct 
to  the  natives  at  first  was  snch  as  to  exdte 
their  hatred,  but  in  his  subsequent  voyages 
he  invariably  followed  a  concinatory  policy. 
On  Cook'a  third  voyage,  undertaken  with  the 
view  of  diacovering  a  north-west  passage  te 
India,  be  Ttaited  the  Sandwich  Idands,  and 
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o(  AmericA.  He  was  murdered  as  be  was 
Tetuming  from  thie  TOyago  by  the  natives  of 
Owhyhee,  in  ths  Sandwich  Island*.  Captain 
Cookie  abilit)'  as  a  surveyor  and  explorer  is 
the  more  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  he 
began  life  as  a  common  Bailor,  and  wM  (uttirely 
without  education. 
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Coomuisi*,  the  capital  of  King  Coffee 
Calcalli,  King  of  AsbaDtoe,  was  entered  by 
tiie  Britieh  troops,  under  Sir  Garnet  Wobeloj', 
Feb.  e,  1S74,  in  the  course  of  the  war  with 
that  chief.     [Abhahtib  Wab.] 

Co^tpexfttion.  The  aim  of  co-operation 
maj  be  said  to  be  to  enable  workers  t«  work 
"  not  in  the  intereat  of,  nor  in  order  to  enrich, 
one  individual,  or  a  few,  but  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  body  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned, both  Bi  workers  and  as  congumert  of 
the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life"  (Acland 
and  Jonee).  The  societies  that  have  as  yet 
been  formed  with  this  view  are  of  throe 
kinds.  (1)  T\e  DUtributme  Societui,  or  Ri- 
tait  Start.  Of  these  there  were,  in  1884, 
about  1,200  in  Great  Britain,  with  640,000 
mamboTE,  and  £6,000,000  share  capital.  They 
sell  goods  for  ready  money  only,  and  at  the 
ordinary  market  prices.  The  profits  at  the 
ciid  of  every  quarter  are  divided  amongst  the 
members  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
punham.  (2)  The  Wholeiali  SacUliM— one 
in  BngUnd  (founded  in  1864),  and  one  in 
ScotUnd  (founded  in  1808).  They  supply 
the  retail  stores  with  goods ;  in  18St  their 
combined  sales  amounted  to  six  miUions 
sterling.  Their  managing  committees  are 
elected  by  the  stores.  (3)  About  twenty-two 
Jfanufaelurinfi  tr  PmdHetitt  Soeitliei,  and  five 
Fidgral  Com  MitU.  The  com  mills  do  a 
business  of  about  £1,300,000  a  year,  and  the 
other  productive  societies  a  business  of  about 
£220,000  a.  year.  These  societies,  with  some 
exceptions,  are  combined  in  a  Co-operative 
Union,  founded  in  1869.  It  is  the  object  of 
this  Union  to  abolish  false  dealing  in  any 
shape  or  form,  and  "to  conciliate  ths  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  capitalist,  the  worfaer, 
and  the  purchaser,"  The  Union  holds  an 
Annual  National  Congress,  at  which  matters 
that  concern  co-operation  are  discussed-— aueh 
as  the  beet  method  of  voting  in  societies,  the 
check  system,  education,  store  management, 
surplus  capital,  co-operative  journalism,  &c. 

"Co-operation,"  it  has  been  said,  "con- 
■iden  profit  to  belonft  to  the  public,  and  not 
to  any  one  section  of  it,  whether  they  are  cm- 
ployod  in  selling  goods  over  the  counter, 
keying  the  acconnta,  buying  the  goa4s,  or 


making  them."  The  co-operative  n 
thus  an  tjfarl  on  the  port  of  labour  to  emanci- 
pate itaeit  from  the  bondage  of  capitaL  This 
effoit  is  seen  assuming  organic  shape  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  when  several  co- 
operative stores  were  started  in  England  and 
Scotland.  These,  however,  on  a  close  in- 
spection, can  in  no  way  be  distinguished  from 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  for  the  profits  were 
divided  according  to  the  capital  invested. 


of  200  in  existence,  besides  co-operative 
mills.  In  1844  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  intro- 
duced iti  distinctive  totnre  into  the  co- 
(nwrative  moTement,  and  divided  proGt*  on 
the  amount  of  purehatet.  The  example  set 
by  this  society,  together  with  the  beneficial 
legislation — sudi  as  the  Itepeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  and  the 
almlilJon  of  the  Newspaper  Duty — of  the 
next  doBen  years,  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
co-operation,  and  by  1862  we  find  460  societdes 
in  existence,  with  a  membership  of  90,000, 
a  capital  of  £460,000,  annual  sales,  £2,350,000, 
and  profita  £166,000.  Two  years  afterwards 
(1864),  the  Co-operative  miolesale  Society 
had  sprung  into  existenoe,  and  became  the 
mainstay  of  the  whole  system.  In  1869  the 
National  Co-operative  Oongreesea  began.  It 
was  at  tbe  first  of  these  congressea  that  the 
Co-operative  Union  was  formed,  and  its  aim 
of  reconciling  the  interests  of  the  capitalist, 
the  workeiB,  and  the  purchaser,  "  through  an 
equitable  division  among  them  of  the  fund, 
commonly  known  as  profit,  was  soon  after 
formulated."  The  Supply  Associations  in 
London,  such  as  the  "  Civil  Service "  and 
"Army  and  Navy,"  have  attained  great  im- 
portance. These  aasoclationa  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  co-operative  at  aU.  The  destination 
of  the  profits  tnat  accrue  to  them  is  the  same 
as  in  a  private  firm,  and  goes  to  capital, 
whereas  Ute  essential  feature  of  oo-operatioD 
it  in  diverting  the  profits  to  labour. 

Hnghcs.  SittoTji  of  Co-vptraiiint  1  Btuart, 
Aiirm  to  tht  CMifTMi,  1S79;  Hughes  and 
Nwla.  JTnniial  /sr  Co-aptniort ;  Holjoaks,  Hia. 
tOTTf  of  Co-oiitTrMon:  MKTShAll,  Etjnamia  of 
JiiiiutTv,  bk.  iii.,  cli.  Bj  Acland  nnd  Jones, 
lf«rW»,  II..  Co-Dp«v.(.n.  [W.  B.  K.] 

COOIW.  A  province  of  India  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  between  Mysore  and  the  sea,  com- 
prising an  area  of  about  1,600  square  miles, 
no  portion  of  which  is  leas  tlian  3,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Rajah  of  Coorg  was 
practically  an  independent  prince.  He  had 
been  imprisoned  by  Tippoo  on  the  annexation 
of  bis  country,  but  had  contrived  to  escape,  and 
to  wage  a  successful  guerilla  war&ie  in  the 
hills  of  his  own  country,  till  he  drove  out  the 
troops  of  his  enemy.  During  this  warfare 
many  of  his  exploits,  which  are  related  at 
length  by  Colonel  Wilks,  exhibit  not  only 
great  gallantry,  but  also  good  faith  and 
chi\-alrous  generosity  to  on  extraordinary 
degree.     The  assistance  which  he  rendered 
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to  Lord  Comwallu  in  the  oecond  M^aore  War 
procured  the  racogiutioii  of  the  freedom  of  bis 
ooontry  at  the  Peace  ol  SermgapattuiL  He 
died  in  1800,  and  vat  Bucceeded  hy  his 
brother,  vho  bequeatbed  the  crovD  to  hii 
■on,  in  1S20.  lliii  prince  ruled  ■□  bodlv, 
and  vith  such  ferocity  and  cruelty,  while 
axhibiting  such  hostility  to  the  Enghah,  that 
when,  in  JSSi,  bia  sister  nnd  her  husband  fied 
for  theii  livea,  and  revealed  his  barbarities  to 
the  British  Resident  at  Myaore,  the  latter,  after 
in  vuin  remonstrating  with  the  Rajah,  pro- 
claimed him  a  public  enemy.  In  1834,  niter 
a  gallant  leaiitance,  Cooig  was  aubdued  and 
sjujsied  to  the  Madraa  presidency.  Twenty 
years  later  it  waa  diacovered  that  Coorg 
was  eminently  suited  tor  the  cultivation  of 
coffee,  and  it  la  now  one  of  th«  moat  proaperous 
ol  the  Indian  provinceo. 


)  1T4S.  On  the  breakjng  oat 
Yeara'  War,  the  hostilities  were  renewed 
in  the  Camatic,  which  had  died  out  after  the 
recall  of  Duploix.  Oenetol  Count  Lally  was 
sent  to  India  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army. 
At  firat  he  was  succesatul :  uaptured  Fort 
St.  David,  besieged  Madras,  and  re-tooli 
ArCOt  in  1T&8.  The  arriyEd  of  Admiral 
Pococh  and  the  RngHah  fleet  pterented  an 
assault  on  Madras,  and  the  next  year  Colonel 
Ooote  took  the  command.  He  re-oaptured 
Wandewash,  and  compelled  Lally  to  fight  a 
battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  in 
which  the  latter  was  completely  routed. 
Cooto,  in  neo,  gradually  deprivea  Idlly  of 
all  hia  conqaesta,  and  finally  blockaded  and 
uptured  Pondicherry,  which  was  razed  to  the 
ground.  In  176S  he  was  made  rommaoder- 
~n-chief  of  die  Company's   army,   and   the 


Warren  Hasting*'  Mshistta  War,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  send  out  Qeneral  (now  Sir] 
"Byn  Cooto,  to  take  the  command  in  Bengal. 
Tbe  news  of  Hyder  Ali'a  invasion  of  the 
Camatic  induced  Hastings  to  send  Cooto  to 
Madras.  In  January,  17B1,  he  began  his 
advance.  Hyder  had  captured  Arcot,  and  was 
beneginff  five  other  forts.  Coote  pushed  on 
to  Cud&lore  and  Porto  Novo.  Hyder  re- 
solved to  risk  an  engagement,  and  took  up  a 
strong  position,  which  he  began  to  fortily. 
A  long  and  oidnous  engagement  ensued  nenr 
Porto  Novo  (July  1,  1781),  which  lasted 
ail  hoiin,  and  at  the  end  the  British  were 
completely  victoriona,  with  the  loaa  of  only 
3O0  men,  while  Hvder,  who  had  lost  10,000 
men,  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Tridiinopoly.  Seven  weeks  later  Hvder 
waa  again  completely  routed  at  Pollilore, 
Aag.  27,  IT81.  Another  victory  on  Sept. 
27,  allowed  Coote  to  retin  unmolested 
nito  winter  qoartets.    In  1782  tiie  arrival  of 
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the  French  fleet  under  SuSrein  brought 
Hyder  again  into  the  field,  and  Cooto  in  vain 
endaavoured  to  bring  on  a  general  action. 
The  French  were  victorioiu  everywhere,  and 
Hyder  ravaged  the  CamHtic  to  the  very  gatee 
of  Madras.  In  October  Sir  Eyre  Coota's 
shattered  constitution  obliged  him  to  return 
to  Bengal,  and  suTTender  bis  command  to 
General  Stuart.  In  1783,  April  26,  two  dajl 
aftor  his  return  to  Madraa,  once  more  to 
undertake  the  conduct  of  tbe  Myt<»e  War, 
the  veteran  died. 

WUki,  Mfoni  Mill,  Hitt.  </ India, 
Coponlutnili  Thi  Battli  ot  (2nd  April, 
1801),  reaulte^  in  the  breaking  up  ot  the 
Northern  coalition  against  England,  which 
had  been  one  of  Napoleon's  most  cherished 
schemes.  After  safely  pausing  Cronenberg 
Castle,  Nelson  persuaded  Parker  to  commence 
the  attack  without  delay.  Two  days  were 
spent  by  Nelson  in  sounding  the  King's 
Channel,  which  lies  between  Copenhagen  and 
a  large  shoal,  and  is  only  tbree-qoartei*  of  a 
mile  broad.  Along  the  land  aide  of  this 
channel  the  Danes  had  ranged  ninetoen  ships 
and  floating  batteries.  Everything  being  in 
readiness,  Nelson  made  the  signal  for  action 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  3nd.  The  pilota 
entirely  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
Agamemnon,  the  second  ship,  went  agTOOnd, 
as  did  the  Btllena  and  the  Xauttl.  Nelson, 
in  the  Slephant,  came  next,  and  proBting  by 
their  exampla,  took  a  sew  course,  ana  «o 
guided  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  The  action 
began  at  ten  o'clock.  Kiou,  with  the  frigatea, 
at  once  attacked  the  Crown  Batteries,  and 
maintained  the  nnequal  contest  for  three 
hours,  until  he  was  killed.  The  battle  raged 
for  three  hours  without  sny  apparent  advan- 
tage being  gained,  and  Kir  Hyde  Parker 
made  the  signal  for  recall.  Nelson,  aSectiog 
not  to  see  it,  continued  the  action,  and  about 
two  o'ulock  the  greater  part  of  the  Danish  fire 
ceased.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  take 
possession  of  tbe  ^ps  that  struck,  because 
they  were  protected  by  the  batteries  on  shore. 
Kelson,  wishing  to  save  further  bloodshed, 
sent  ashore  a  Hag  of  truce,  mj'ing  that  he 
must  be  allowed  to  takepossession  of  tbe  priiw, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of^the  wounded  men  on 
boaid  of  them ;  and  during  the  next  day. 
Good  Friday,  tie  work  still  went  on.  The 
following  days  were  spent  by  Nelson  in 
maturing  the  negotiationa,  and  on  the  9th  he 
succeeded  in  concluding  an  armistice  for  four- 
teen weeks,  bis  object  being  to  gain  time  to 
attack  the  Russians.  The  opportune  death  of 
the  Czar  Paul  rendered  any  active  hostility 
ith     that    conntry    unneceasary,    and    the 

istice  resulted  in  a  treaty  between  England 

the  Northern  powers. 
BonthBt,  U/t  tf  S^ten:  ITiImi  Bbfttlim; 

UuoD,  Hiat.  of  Eanqii  i  Juuea,  ^nal  Hut. 
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in  the  innuner  ol  1807  of  the 
Mrtain  aecret  articlM  in  the  IVeaty  of  Tilmt 
botween  the  Cbi*  and  the  Emperor  N&poleon, 
by  which  ths  DnneB  and  Ihe  other  Baltic 
Dowsn  were  to  be  induced  or  compelled  to 
lend  their  fleet  to  the  French  for  service 
agsinlt  England.  The  danger  appeared  bo 
imminent  OtM  the  ministry  determined  to 
■eize  the  Danieb  fleet,  though  England  and 
Demaarli  were  nominally  at  peace.  Accord- 
ingly, in  July,  18(17,  twenty-seven  ihipa  of 
the  line,  with  20,000  men  on  board,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Cathcart  and  Admiial 
Gambier,  aailed  for  the  Baltic,  pawed  the 
Sound,  and  anchored  oS  the  island  of  Ze«- 
land.  The  Engliah  commanders  demanded 
that  the  Danish  fleet  should  be  aiven  up  to 
them  to  be  held  as  a  deposit  till  the  end  of 
the  war.  This  the  Danes  refused.  On  t^e 
ISth  of  August  the  British  troops  disembarked 
and  invested  the  town,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Arthur  Wcllealey  fou^t  a  sharp 
engagement  with  the  Danish  militia  at  Eiojs, 
whom  they  completely  defeated.  On  Sept. 
2nd  the  bombaidment  began,  and  was  con- 
tinned  for  three  days,  till  eighteen  hundred 
bousei  were  destroyed,  and  uie  city  was  on 
fire  in  seTeral  places.  On  the  Stb  the  Danes 
■urrendored,  and  agreed  to  give  np  their  fleet, 
which,  accordingly,  to  the  number  of 
eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  besides  smaller 
vessels,  was  conveyed  to  England.  The 
triumph,  great  as  it  wb«,  was  received  with 
doubuni  feelings  in  England,  as  the  imminence 
of  the  danger  to  EogUnd  was  hardly  under- 
stood, and  the  afbir  loolied  like  an  arbitrary 
and  dangerous  violation  of  the  righta  of 
neutrals.  After  an  umnated  debate  in 
Parliament  both  Houses  suppOTted  the  minis- 
ters by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one. 


iitsrvOM<itB,i.3Mi  ^iHuul  Stsultr, 

ia07  i  AliKD,  irui.  q/ Eanpe,  TilL  MS. 

CopauhMm  Fiald«,  Hbbtino  n  (April 
31,  1S34).  On  the  conviction  of  the  Donets 
shire  labourers  for  administering  illegal  oaths, 
the  whole  body  of  labour  unionists  summoned 
a  meeting  in  Copenhagen  Fields  on  the  Slat 
April,  with  the  object  of  overawing  the 
ministry.  A  plan  was  also  formed  for  the 
violent  seizure  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Prime 
Uinister,  and'  for  other  illegal  acta.  Dne 
warning  being,  however,  given  to  tiie  govern- 
ment, preparation!  were  made.  Melbourne 
did  not  meet  the  deputation  of  the  union ; 
troops  were  held  in  readiness,  the  pablio 
offices  defended  with  artillery,  and  G,000 
householders  sworn  in  as  special  constables. 
Melbourne's  under  -  secretary  received  the 
deputation,  and  informed  them  that  it  was 
illegal  for  a  petition  to  be  presented  by  60,000 
men.  The  crowd,  seeing  the  preparations 
made  to  receive  them,  witjidrew  quietly,  and 
no  disturbance  followed. 
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half  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  degra- 
dation of  the  agricnltuml  class  seems  to  have 
been  completed,  and  former  distinctions  were 
merged  into  a  uniform  condition  of  villenage, 
they  who  held  land  by  villein  tenure,  whethJer 
they  were  villdn*  or  freemen,  badno  means  of 
asserting  their  rights  to  the  land  as  against 
the  lord.  They  held  pert  of  the  demesnes  of 
a  manor  for  the  lord's  advantage,  and  at  his 
wilL  They  had  no  rights  in  the  court  of  the 
manor,  and  no  remedy  by  asaiie,  for  these 
institations  "were  ooncemed  solely  with  fre^ 
holders.  In  effect,  however,  the  uncertainty' 
of  their  tenure  was  remedied  in  Bractoo  ■ 
time  by  covenants  with  the  lord,  and  his  will 
was  restrained  by  custom.  Attending  the 
court  baron  to  make  surrender,  or  crave 
admission,  or  pay  their  dues,  tensnts  in 
villenage  had  their  tranmctions  entered  in  the 
rolU  of  the  oourt,  which  became  the  evidence 
of  their  title,  and  of  the  custom  of  the  manor. 
The  court,  while  engaged  in  business  of  Hob 
kind,  becaJme  sepamte  tram  its  original  cha- 
racter, and  as  a  neiw  court,  was  called  the 
cualomary  court,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
court  baron,  of  which  the  froeholders  were  the 
snitors.  A  copy  from  the  rolU  of  this  court 
constituted  the  title  of  the  tenant  in  villenage, 
who  was  hence  called  a  copyholder.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  lY.  the  judges  allowed  the 
copyholder  to  maintain  on  action  for  trespisa 
agninst  his  lord  when  wrongfully  distuitted. 
I^m  this  time  "  copyholders  stand  on  sDie 

rund."  This  kind  of  tenure  still  exista. 
it  the  freehold  remains  in  the  lord,  and 
the  tenant  holds  by  copy  of  the  conrt  roll, 
at  the  will  of  the  locd,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  manor.  Copyhold  luid  must 
therefore  always  be  part  of  a  manor.  It  may 
be  assumed  Uiat  no  load  con  have  been 
brought  for  the  Snt  time  under  this  tenure 
since  1 8  Edward  I.  Iliough  the  copyholder  is 
independentof  the  willof  kheloid,  yet  the  free- 
hold being  in  the  lord  subjects  Uie  former  to 
some  dindvantages.  For  the  lord  has  a  right 
to  the  minerals  beneatli  and  the  timber  upon 
the  soil,  though  he  cannot,  milew  tlie  muitoiii 
of  the  manor  allow,  come  on  the  land  to 
eieivise  these  rights  without  the  copyholder's 
leave.  There  are  species  of  tenure,  such  as 
customarv  freeholds,  which  resemble  copy- 
hold. All  questions  as  to  the  freehold  m  any 
such  tenures  should  be  decided  by  aacertaining 
"  whether  the  well-known  rights  of  free- 
holders, such  as  to  cut  timber  and  dig 
mines,  are  vested  in  the  lord  or  in  the 
tenant."  It  is  in  the  power  of  copyhotdera 
freely  to  alienate  their  lands.  In  the  process 
of  alienation  the  old  character  of  the  tenure 
becomes  apparent,  for  it  is  effected  by  flnt 
of  all  Burrendering  the  property  to  the  lord, 
or,  instead  of  him,  to  his  steward,  and 
is  oompletad  by  the  odmisson  of  the  new 
tenant.  An  estate  in  copyhold  may  be  in 
fee  eimple,  tail,  or  for  Me.  An  estate  in 
fee  in  copyhold  is  subject  to  the  utddenta  at 
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fealtf ,  suit,  eacheat,  in  many  casea  to  reot, 
and  more  rarely  to  relief.  Other  incident* 
may  pertain  to  it,  according 
the  manor.  "  '  ' ' 
enfranchised 
agroement.  Now,  by  the  Copyhold  Aets 
(16  and  IS  Vict,  o.  CI,  a.  7,  and  21  and  22 
Vict.,  o.  S4,  B..21},  the  tenant  or  the  lord,  by 
making  application  to  the  Copyhold  Com- 
miwioiieTS,  can  aecure  a  compulsory  en- 
franchiaement  of  copyhold  upon  equitable 
tarms.  The  origin  of  copyhold  ia  ao  ei- 
ceeJingly  obscure  subject,  and  many  con- 
flicting theories  upon  it  have  been  broached. 
The  view  here  taken  is  that  of  many  modern 
historians.  For  a  diSerent  explanation  see  F. 
Seebohm,  Rigliih  Viliagt  Commimitj/.    [IiAmd 

TraUBH.] 

Elton,  M  ConlwMi;  K.  IMgliT,  Bi^.  (/Ilw  Law 
(/SnlPrruMriv;  J.  wmiaitiK,Xaiiiit^i£«l  Fn- 
tff'ti  9«bahm,  Kn«.  VtUag<  CammKity:  an 
Sw*  m  Savnnc  Hiit.  [-^y   jj  j 

Commgllt  AotM.  The  Br«t  of  these 
was  It  AUBe,  c.  19,  which  gave  an  author  the 
coOTTJght  of  his  works  for  fourteen  yeara, 
with  extension  if  the  author  or  his  repreaenta- 
tive  was  living  for  a  further  term  of  fourteen 
years.  By  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
m  1774  (m  case  of  Donaldton  v.  Seckitl),  this 
statute  was  held  to  have  done  away  with  any 
commonlaw  right  which  theauthormight  have 
in  his  work  beyondthe  prescribed  term  of  years. 
By  the  Act  6*  Geo.  III.,  o,  HS,  the  author  was 
granted  copyright  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  for  the  residua  of  his  lue 
should  he  live  beyond  that  period.  By  the 
Act  of  184-2  (6  and  6  Vict.,  c.  45),  the  copy- 
right  of  a  book  endures  for  the  life  of  the 
author,  and  for  seven  years  afterwards.  If 
this  term  expiree  within  forty-two  years  of 
the  first  pablication,  the  copyright  of  the 
aathor  or  his  assignees  is  to  be  extended  to 
that  term  of  years.  Copies  of  all  books  are  to 
be  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Uoseum,  and,  if  required,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  in  the  libraries  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh.  Dramatic, 
artistic,  and  masical  copyright  has  been  pro- 
tected by  a  and  4  Wilt  IV.,  c  16,  8  Geo. 
U.,  c.  13, 38 Geo.  lU.,  c  71, and 6 ande  Vict., 

CorlMnil,  WiLUAii  or,  Archb'shop  of 
Canterbury  (1123 — 1136),  was  a  canon  regu- 
lar, and  Prior  of  8t.  Oayth's.  in  Eeeex.  On 
the  death  of  ArchUshop  Balph,  a  contest 
aroae  between  the  regulars  and  seculars  about 
the  BMtointinent  of  his  auccesaor,  which  was 
settled  by  a  compromise;  William,  who  be- 
longed, strictly  speaking,  to  neither  of  these 
parties,  being  elected.  The  quarrel  between 
the  sees  of  Canterbury  and  York  continued, 
and  to  eetobliah  his  saprBmaoy,  William  got 
himself  appointed  Pa.p^  legate,  thin  being  the 
first  instance  of  an  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury 
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holding  this  office.  He  was  zealous  in  en- 
forcing the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  after 
Henry's  death  supported  the  claims  of 
Stephen  to  the  throne.  All  his  coatempora- 
riee  paint  him  in  dark  coloura.  The  author 
of  the  Ottta  Sltpheni  describes  him  as  "a 
man  of  smooth  face  and  strictly  religions 
manners,  but  much  more  ready  to  smaaa 
money  than  to  spend  it."  "  Of  hie  merits," 
says  Henry  of  Huntingdtm,  "nothing  can  be 
said,  for  he  bad  none. 

Benn  of  HuDtiiigdOD  g  WtlUaia  of  Mahnaa- 
bni;;  Mixtk,  Lint  ^Ihi  ArtUaihoft, 

Covk  was  built  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
was  in  ancient  times  the  principality  of  the 
McCarthys.  In  UT2  it  received  a  garrison 
from  Henry  IL,  who  also  in  1 185,  granted  a 
charter  to  the  town.  In  1492,  the  citizens 
were  conspicuous  as  supporters  of  Ferkin 
Warbeck  (q.v.).  Later  it  was  taken  by  Crom- 
weU  (1649),  and  Marlborough  (1600).  At  tbe 
beginning  of  this  century  (1810),  one  of  the 
Queen's  CoUegee  was  estabbshed  in  the  city. 

Cork,    RiCHABD    BOTI.B,     llT    EaRX    OP    {b. 

1666,  d.  1646),  the  son  of  a  Herefordshire 
gentleman,  went  to  Dublin  about  1688,  and 
acquired  large  landed  properties  in  Ireland. 
Having  gained  the  favour  of  Qneen  Elizabeth, 
he  was  specially  recommended  to  the  notice 
of  Sir  George  Garew,  Lord -President  of 
Munster,  and  was  much  employed  b 
In  1612  he  was  made  a  Privy  C 
Ireland;  in  1616  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Lord  Boyle  ;  and  in  1620  made  Earl  of  Cork. 
In  1629  he  was  made  one  of  the  Lords-Justices, 
and  two  years  lat^  Lord  Treasnrer  of  Ireland, 
in  which  pomtion  he  quart«lled  violently  witli 
Strafford.  At  the  beginning  of  tbe  Rebellion 
he  raised  a  large  body  of  h^se  for  the  royal 

ComaTii,  or  Cobhcbii,  Thb,  were  an 
ancient  British  tribe,  inhabiting  the  modern 
counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  Stafford, 
Salop,  and  Cheater.  They  are  reckoned  by 
Mr.  ShjB  t«  have  been  of  tbe  Brythonic,  and 
not  of  the  Ooidelic,  stock.    [Celts.] 

Comlnuy,ED  WABD,  ViscociiT  faftarwarda 
EarlotClarendon),  was  the  son  of  Henry,  X/ird 
Clarendon,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 
On  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
he  led  three  regiments  from  Salisbury  over 
to  William's  side  ;  but,  flmling  he  could  not 
completely  accomplish  this  act  of  treachery, 
stole  to  the  prince's  qoarters  with  a  few 
followers.  His  signature,  together  with  Uiat 
of  several  other  leading  men,  was  appended 
to  a  forged  aasociatian  in  favour  of  James 
by  William  Tonng,  the  Jacobite  informer, 
but  nothing  could  be  proved  against  him 
(1692].  He  was  subsequently  Grovemor  of 
New  York  for  six  years,  a  post  in  which  he 
displayed  great  incapacity.  He  is  said  upon 
one  occasion  to  have  dressed  as  a  woman  in 
order  to  represent  the  queen. 
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CoraaliSt  '^"'  Ciptcm  of  (Aug.,  1811), 
was  affected  during  Uu  war  of  the  French 
Revolution.  ComeliB,  in  Java,  was  an  en- 
trenched camp  between  two  rivers,  one  of 
whidi  was  niA  fordable,  and  the  other  was 
defended  by  extremclj  tonnidable  ledoubta 
and  hBttsries.  It  was  resolved  to  cany  it  by 
B  coap  dt  main,  and  Colonel  GiiUespie  was 
selected  for  that  purpose.  On  Aug.  26,  his 
oolumc  reached  Uie  redoubt  at  dawo,  and, 
feeling  thaC  delay  would  be  daugerous,  he  did 
not  wait  far  his  rear  division,  but  attacked  at 
once,  and  carried  the  redoubt  with  the 
bayonet.  Seizing  the  bridge,  he  attacked 
and  captuTod  a  second  redoubt,  and  with  his 
full  force  vigorously  assaulted  the  enemy's 
reaerve,  which  wiu  pouted  with  powerful 
artillery  in  front  of  the  barracka  and  leaser 
fort.  They  broke  and  tied,  and  the  place  fell 
into  the  himda  of  the  English. 

Com  Lairn  is  the  name  generally  given 
t^  the  various  Acta  of  Parliamont  regulating 
the  eiportation  and  importation  of  grain,  and 
especially  wheat.  They  have  been  passed 
with  two  objocta,  which  have  prevailed  to  a 
different  eilent  at  different  timea :  to  aecure 
a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  corn  at  home,  and 
to  keep  op  the  price  of  com  produced  in 
England.  There  have  also  been  laws  to  regu- 
late the  traffic  in  <x>m  by  the  com  dealers, 
and  to  prevent  the  practices  called  engroaing, 
forttialling,  and  Tti/ratitig  ;  and  occasionally, 
as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  exportation 
of  com  has  been  absolutely  prohibited.  Im- 
portation was  practically  free  till  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elimbeth,  but  very  little  com  was 
imported.  Aik  entirely  new  system  was 
adopted  on  the  accession  of  William  III. 
In  &e  supposed  interoata  of  ogiiculture  and 
of  the  landownera,  the  exportation  of  com 
wBs  not  only  permittod.  but  encouraged  by 
bounties.  This  legislation  did  not  have  the 
effect  which  was  expected,  and  the  price  of 
com  continued  to  be  very  low.  When,  after 
the  Peaceof  Paris,  in  1763,  the  commerce  and 
nmnnfacturesof  the  kingdom  largely  increased, 
and  when  the  increase  waa  coincident  with 
a  growth  of  population,  the  export  of  com 
diminished,  and  the  restrictions  on  imports 
were  felt  as  a  hanlohi^.  This  led  to  Burke's 
Act  of  1773,  by  which  foreign  wheat  was 
allowod  to  be  imported  at  a  nominal  duty  of 
6d.  whenever  the  bomo  price  was  at  or  above 
iS%.  a  quarter,  and  the  bounty  and  the  ex- 
portation were  together  to  cease  when  the 
price  was  at  or  above  44i.  Com  might  be 
imported,  at  any  price,  duty  free,  in  order  to 
be  again  exported.  This  Act  led  to  a  large 
importation  of  com,  which  did  no  injury  to 
tho  agricnltural  interests,  but  only  served  to 
maintain  the  inrreasing  manufacturing  popu- 
lation. At  this  time,  also,  large  quantitiex  of 
waste  land  were  taken  into  cultivation,  with- 
out any  fall  of  agricultural  prices.  In  1791, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  landed  interest^  the 


law  of   1773  was  repealed,  and  there   was 

substituted  for  it  an  anangement  by  which 
a  limit  of  6iB.  for  importation,  atSd.  a  quarter, 
waa  substituted  for  46s. ;  between  o4a.  and  50s. 
there  was  a  middle  duty  of  2s.  6d.  a  quarter, 
and  below  60s.  a  prohibitive  duty.  Tho 
bounty  waa  continued  aa  before,  and  exporta- 
tion without  bounty  was  allowed  to  16a.  In 
1 801  a  new  law,  paaeed  at  the  bidding  of  the 
farmeia,  imposed  a  prohibitory  duty  on  all 
wheat  imported,  when  the  price  was  63s.,  a 
middle  duty  of  2s.  6d.  between  B3b.  and  6Gs., 
and  a  nominal  duty  of  6d.  above  66s.  In 
1813  the  Uioit  of  the  price  for  importation  n-as 
fixed  at  6i)s.  It  waa  hoped  that  this  regula- 
tion would  maintain  the  price  of  wheat  at 
about  the  same  standard ;  but  still  greater 
fluctuations  followed.  The  effect  of  this 
legislation  was  to  raise  the  price  of  com  very 
lorgel]',  and  to  force  a  wide  extent  of  land 
into  arable  cultivation  which  was  not  soiled 
for  it  Another  Act  was  passed  in  1822,  in- 
tended to  lessen  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
Act  of  1815 ;  but  it  never  came  into  opera- 
tion. The  attempt  to  regulate  the  price  of 
com  by  Act  of  Parliament  was  so  disaetroua 
that  the  Council  waa  authorised  to  issue  orders 
\ia  suspend  the  operation  of  tho  Acta,  and  to 
permit  the  importation  of  foreign  com  under 
cireumatanr«B  of  neccsaity.  Thia  fact,  with 
others,  gradually  convinced  agriculturista 
that  the  Com  Lawa  were  based  on  a  mistaken 
principle ;  and  in  1827  Canning  carried 
resolutions  in  tho  House  of  Commons  pointing 
to  a  more  liberal  policy.  A  bill,  founded  on 
these  resolutions,  passed  the  Lower  House ; 
but,  owing  to  the  change  of  ministry  and  the 
opposition  of  tho  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
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vary  with  the  prosperity  of 
and  the  bad  Beasons  which  followed 
each  other  from  1837  to  1842  gave  rise  to  the 
agitation  by  which  the  Com  Lawa  were 
abolished  altogether.  In  1842  a  measnre 
was  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  which 
still  maintained  the  vicious  principle  of  a 
alidjng-scale  of  duties,  although  the  scale  was 
less  onerous  than  those  which  preceded  it. 
This  did  not  diminish  the  agitatiim  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Iawb,  and  the  argument 
of  the  repealera  waa  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  alteration  of  the  tariff  in  1842,  which 
allowed  the  importation  of  live  cattle  and 
fresh  provisions,  did  not  affect  the  price  of 
these  articles  to  the  disastrous  extent  which 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  agriculturista. 
In  1843  the  principle  of  the  Com  Laws  was 
virtually  abuidoned,  by  allowing  com  to  be 
imported  from  Canada  at  a  very  email  duty. 
It  was  now  possible  to  import  com  frcnn 
America  through  Canada,  and  therefore  thero 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  direct  importatitm 
De  allowed.    In  his 
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budget  of  1 8«S,  Sir  R.  Peel  aboliebed  the  duties 
on  430  utidea  out  of  813  then  taxed.  This 
me  a  virtual  abundoimieiit  of  the  principle  of 
pmtectioii.  In  the  same  year  Uie  harvest 
was  very  bad,  and  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland 
failed  entiraly.  It  vaa  then  impossible  to 
avoid  the  temporary  Bu^pension  of  the  Core 
Laws,  and  it  vae  a  question  vhether  it  was 
not  better  to  abolish  them  altogether.  The 
country  was  deluged  with  the  free  trade  tracts 
of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Lea^e.  Sir  H.  Peel 
was  convinced  that  protection  vnu  no  longer 
tenable ;  but  his  cabinet  would  not  follow 
him.  Lord  Stanley  resigned,  and  the  aiinis- 
tiy  btolu  ap.  Lord  J.  KugaeU  was  unable  to 
form  a  cabinet,  and  Sir  R.  Feel  was  induced 
to  take  office  again.  It  was  known  that  be 
would  meet  Parliament  in  1816  pledged  to 
•upport  the  lause  of  tree  trade.  The  agitation 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  hod  begun  in 
Manchester  towards  the  end  of  1B36.  In  a 
season  of  tin&ncial  pressure,  it  appeared  to 
some  of  the  most  influential  omnamcturera  of 
that  thriving  town  that  the  onlj-  remedy  for 
the  evil  lay  in  free  trade,  and  that  by  artifi- 
cially kei^Tig  up  the  price  of  com  the 
mannfttcturing  intereeta  of  the  coontry  were 
sacrificed  to  the  auppMed  benefit  of  the 
agricoltural  interests.  The  year  afterwards 
the  Anti-Cora- Law  League  was  formed. 
Among  ite  most  prominent  membere  from 
the  flrat  were  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright, 
who  in  a  great  measure  sacrificed  their 
worldly  prosperity  to  the  work  of  con- 
verting their  countrjTnen  to  their  principles. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  collected  for  the 
purpoeee  of  the  League.  A  Free  Trade  Hall 
was  built  in  Manchwter.  In  1S43  the  Lords 
acknowleilged  that  the  League  was  a  great 
fact,  and  compared  it  io  the  wooden  horse  by 
which  the  Greeks  wore  secretly  bionght 
within  the  walls  of  Troy.  At  ttie  end  of 
ISI.^itwas  stronger  than  ever  in  men,  money, 
and  enthosiasm.  When  Parliament  assembled 
in  1846.  the  Queen's  Speech  snd  the  Address 
in  reply  to  it  gave  indication  of  the  coming 
change.  Sir  H.  Peel  rose  immediately  after- 
wards, and  avowed  honeetly  the  alteration  in 
his  opinion.  He  said  that  he  had  observed 
daring  the  last  three  years  [U  that  wages  do 
not  v«r^-  with  the  price  of  food,  and  that  wiili 
high  prices  you  do  not  necessarily  have  high 
wages:  (25  that  emploj-ment,  high  wages, 
and  abundance  contribute  directly  to  the 
diminution  of  crime :  (3]  that  by  the  gradual 
remcyvat  of  protection,  industiy  had  been 
promoted  and  morality  improved,  llr.  Dis- 
raeli took  the  opportunity  of  riolently  assail- 
ing the  minister  for  his  change  of  opinion. 
In  February,  Sir  R.  Pee!  announced  a  fixed 
duty  on  corn  for  three  yean,  and  after  that 
ita   entile  abolitdon.      The   free  tradera  at- 


I  Com  Laws  has  been  so  com- 
plete a  success,  and  has  become  so  indispensable 
to  the  country  in  the  growth  of  population, 
that  there  can  be  little  chance  of  their  revival 
Sir  K.  Peel's  Jltiuin  iDd  Spacha:  J.  MoriST, 

Li/id/ Cobilni.'Snuidu,  Lift  at  Lord  amen-tM; 

W.  BobertKis,  UJt  uni  I^iiu.  ofJe\-n  Brigji. 
[O.  B.] 
ContWKUis,  Chableb,  1st  AlAuavis  (b. 
1738,  d.  180.5),  entered  the  araiy  at  an  early 
age,  and  served  under  the  Marquis  of  Granby 
in  1761.  He  entored  Parliament  for  Eye,  and 
was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Tower  in 
1770.  Ue  served  in  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  and  won  much  distinction  at 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  the  siege  of 
Charleston.  He  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces  in  South  Carolina, 
and  in  1780  won  the  victory  of  Camden 
oi'er  Gates,  the  following  year  defeating 
Greene  at  Guildford.  In  1782,  blockaded  at 
Torktown  by  the  American  army  and  the 
French  fieet,  he  was  forced  to  surrender.    A 


as  to  the  party  deserving  of  blame  for  the 
disaster.  In  1786  he  went  to  India  as 
Governor-General,  and  Commander. in-chief 
of  the  Bengal  army.  His  administration 
lasted  from  17S6  to  1703,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  Mysore  War ;  the  arrangements  with 
Oude,  Arcot,  and  the  Niaun ;  the  negotia- 
tions with  Scindiah  and  the  Mahrattas ;  the 
Permanent  Settlement ;  and  a  series  of  im- 
portant judicial  and  revenoe  reforms.  In 
1790  Tippoo'a  attack  on  Travancore  caused 
Lord  Comwallis  to  conclude  the  Triple  Alliance 
with  the  Uohrattaa  and  tbe  Nizam,  and  the 
campaign  began  on  the  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel  coasts.  In  I7S1  Lord  Comwallisda- 
termined  to  take  the  command  himself,  and 
marched  straight  to  Bangalore,  which  he 
captured  Uarcb  21.  Tippoo  had  hastened 
hack  to  defend  his  capital.  The  Nizam's 
force  and  the  Mahrattas  were  wasting  their 
time  in  sieges  in  the  north.  On  May  13,  1791, 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Arikera,  in  which 
I'ippoo  was  beaten.  In  March,  17^2,  the 
Treaty  of  Seringa^tam  was  signed,  ending 
the  war,  afid  leaving  Tippoo  with  reduced 
territory  and  prastige.  As  an  administrator. 
Lord  ComwaUis  devoted  hiniBclt  to  the  correc- 
tioD  of  abuses.  He  increased  the  salaries  of 
the  public  servants  in  order  to  give  them  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  a  competence  by 
economy,  and  mads  war  on  all  frauds  and 
peculation.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
employed  in  1794  as  a  diplomatist  in  Flanders, 
and  carried  on  fruitless  negotiations  wil^ 
the  emperor  at  Brussels.  In  17S5  he 
was  appointed  ilaster-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance. In  179S  he  was  appointed  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  during  the  violence  of 
the  Itiih  rebellion.    In  1801  he  returned  t« 
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EngUnd,  and  was  selected  as  the  BritiBh 
plempoteDttaiy  to  negoti&te  the  Peace  of 
AmJenB.  On  July  3D,  1S05,  he  urived  in 
India  as  Governor-General,  pledged  to  revene 
the  policy  of  Lord  Welle^y.  Hia  avowed 
policy  was  to  end  the  mr ;  to  break  Dp  the 
system  of  Bnhai  diary  alliancee ;  and  to  bribe  the 
minor  princea  of  Hindostan  to  give  up  their 
alliance  with  us  by  resigning  to  them  iaghires 
out  of  the  landa  south  and  west  of  Delhi. 
In  spite  of  the  remonHtranees  of  Lord  Lake 
he  proceeded  up  the  Ganges  with  the  intention 
of  canyiii^  this  plan  out,  hut  hia  health 
failed  rapidly.  He  resigned  the  government 
to  the  senior  member  of  the  council.  Sir  Georgo 
Barlow,  and  died  at  Ghazoopore,  Uct.  6,  1306. 
Comwalllfl.  Dwtpeieh* 
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Coromaadal  Coast.  The  popular  name 
applied  to  the  east  coaat  of  the  Deccan.  It 
is  suppoBod  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cholaman- 
dalay,  in  the  region  of  the  ancient  Choln 
dynasty.  The  Coromandel  coast  extends 
from  Cape  Calimere  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kistnah,  and  ie  within  the  (erritory  of  the 
Hadras  presideDoy. 

Coronatloii.  This  Hte  ie  of  gt«at  an- 
tiquity. In  England  it  seems  to  have  been  in 
geneial  use,  even  before  the  anion  of  the 
several  kingdouu ;  and  a  coronation  service  of 
nncert&in  date,  but  a«  old  at  least  as  the 
eighth  century,  is  still  extant.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  ChronieU  represents  OfFa's  son,  Egfirth, 
as  having  been  "halloffed  to  king  "in  TSG.  Id 
the  same  authority  we  find  distinct  records 
of  the  consocration  of  Ed^r,  Ethelred  II., 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Harold  II.,  to  the 
kingly  office  with  the  same  rite.  And  the 
two  essential  parts  of  the  ceremony,  the 
placing  of  the  crown  on  the  king's  head,  and 
the  anointing,  had  then  been  fully  eetabliahed ; 
but  to  neither  had  any  exceptional  sacrednesa 
been  yet  assigned ;  at  most  they  were  but 
n-mbola  of  the  divine  approval  of  the  choice 
Uie  people  had  made.  The  ritual  used  at 
Ethelred  II. 's  coronation  has  survived,  and 
contains  both  those  and  the  form  of  oath 
taken  by  the  king.  By  this  be  promieed 
three  things — to  hold  God's  Church  and  the 
realm  in  peace,  to  forbid  rapine  and  injustice, 
and  to    judge   justly   and   mercifully.     The 

?lace  varied  ;  though  generally  Kingaton-on- 
liames,  in  Edgar's  case  it  was  BaUi,  and  in 
Edward's  Winchester.  Since  the  coronation 
of  Harold,  however,  it  has  been  the  abbey 
church  at  Weatminster. 

With  differences  of  detail  the  ceremonial 
has  not  materially  changed  since  the  Conquest. 
The  form  of  aaking  the  clergy  and  people 
|u«sent  for  their  voices,  last«d  till  Henry 
VlIL'a  time ;  hnt  is  now  a  mere  presentation 
of  the  sovereign  to  the  spectatow.  Tho  chief 
variation*  have  been  in  the  oath.    TiU  1308 
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this  pledged  three  things  only — peace  and 
reverence  to  God  and  Holy  Chureh,  justice 
to  the  people,  and  the  removal  of  bad  and 
upholding  of  good  laws.  But  at  Edward  It.'s 
coronation  it  became  more  comprehensive  and 
precise,  and  look  the  form  of  question  and 
answer.  Besidra  the  three  things  above 
mentioned,  the  king  promised  to  keep  and 
defend  "  the  laws  and  rightoous  customs 
which  tho  community  of  the  realm  should 
have  chosen."  For  centuries  no  vital  al- 
teration was  made  in  the  body  of  the  oath, 
though  liberties  were  taken  in  Tudor  and 
Stuart  days  with  its  wording. 

The  existing  form  was  settled  at  the  Kevo- 
Intion  of  1688.  By  it  the  sovereign  nndertakea 
(1)  to  govern  "according  the  statutes  in  Par- 
liament agreed  on,"  (S]  b>  cause  "justice  in 
mercy  to  be  executed,"  and  (3]  to  maintain 
"  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  established 
hy  law."  It  follows  the  dedaralion  against 
transubstantiation  deemed  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  sovereign  is  not  a  Koman  Cathohc. 

This  ceremony  has  long  lost  its  importance. 
Once  it  marked  the  h^inning  of  the  new 
reign.  It  afterwards  came  to  be  regarded  as 
givmg  the  king  a  sacred  character,  making 
him  the  Lord's  anointed,  against  whose 
authority  it  was  an  impiety  to  raise  one's 
hand.     But  it  is  now  a  mere  pageant. 


BO— S3  (^BoUs  Beri«). 

[J.fi.] 
CovonOT,  an  official  first  appointed  by 
Eichard  I.  in  1194,  had  originally  verj-  con- 
siderable powers.  He  was  elected  by  the  shire, 
and  was  to  keep  the  pleas  of  the  crown  in  the 
place  of  the  sheriff.     By  3  Ed.  L,  c.  10,  the 
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knight,  and  to  hold  inquests  in  cases  of  sudden 
death,  and  by  14  Ed.  III.,  c.  8,  he  U  required 
to  hold  land  in  fee.  By  the  2S  Ed.  III.,  c.  6, 
their  election  was  to  be  made  by  the  free- 
holders assembled  in  the  coonty  court,  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  sheri^  Tho 
power  of  the  coroner  to  hear  cases  of  felony 
was  abolished  by  Magna  Cbarta,  §  17,  and  tho 
functions  of  holding  inquente  in  cases  of 
violent  or  auddun  death  expressly  confirmed 
b)-  the  statute  4  Ed.  I.,  c.  2,  called,  Di  Officio 
Cenmalorii.  Gradually  the  coroner  lost  all 
his  other  duties  except  that  of  taking  in- 
quisitions of  death.  Ilie  position  and  election 
of  coroners  have  been  regulated  by  several 
statutes  in  recent  times.  By  the  Municipal 
Eefonn  Act  of  183.^,  coroners  were  appointed 
to  boroughs  as  well  as  counties. 

Corporatioii  Aot,  The  (1661),  was 
paesedby  the  first  Parliament  of  Charlea  II., 
with  the  intention  of  destroying  the  power  of 
the  Dissenters  in  the  towns.  By  thu  statute 
it  was  enacted  that  all  officers  of  corporations 
should  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  within  twelvo 
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monthB  of  their  elootkuk  to  office ;  and  on 
their  electiim  should  take  the  oaths  of  Bupni- 
□ucy,  allegiance,  and  non-resistaiice,  and 
abjiiretheisolema  Jjea^e  and  Covenant.  The 
CorpomtioD  Act  was  replied  in  1S28,  thongh 
long  before  that  dateithadbecomeadead  lettOT. 
CorpOratlOnB,  Oi  iodui  eorporati,  tormed 
for  the  continual  mainlemince  and  enjoy- 
ment of  certain  pririlegee,  or  the  holding  of 
certBin  property  in  perpetuity^  are  of  tivo 
kinds: — (o)  CoiyoratioHt nil,  which  conaist  of 
one  pemon,  such  as  the  king  or  a  hishop,  who 
in  the  eye  of  the  Uw  never  die ;  and  (b)  Cor- 
poraiionM  aggrtgale,  which  consist  of  ft  nun> 
ber  of  persons  so  bound  together  as  to  be  by 
law  considered  aa  one  individual,  and  which 
by  the  conatftQt  introduction  of  fresh  membera 
have  a  continuous  eiialence.  Both  aoie  and 
agstcsate  corporationa  are  divided  into 
e^eeiastical  and  lay.  The  former  division 
comprised  such  corporations  as  a  bishop,  or 
the  chaplain  of  a  cathedral,  and  the  mtter 
being  agitin  sub-divided  into  {a)  eitU  eorpora- 
I'vmi,  such  as  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cam. 
bridge,  and  Durham ;  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions, and  private  corporations  of  the  nature 
of  joint-stock  companies;  and  (b)  elttmaiynary 
terporatieni,  which  ore  charged  with  the  duty 
of  administering  the  bounty  at  the  founder, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  varioua  colleges  at  the 
univeisitieB,  and  the  hospitals.     [Municipal 

CORPOKA-noMS.] 

CoTriohia,  Thb  Battxb  of  (1562),  was 
(ought  near  Aberdeen  between  the  forces  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  led  by  Murray,  and  some 
Uighlandeia,  headed  by  the  robellious  Earl 
of  Huntly.  Huntly  was  killed,  and  his  son. 
Sir  John  Gordon,  captured  and  executed. 

Conmsd  wm  a  species  of  ordeal  in  irtiich 
the  Hccused  had  to  swallow  a  lai^  piece  of 
bread  or  cheese.  If  this  were  performed  freely 
and  without  hurt,  the  accused  waa  pronounced 
innocent ;  hut  if  it  stuck  in  his  throat,  guilty. 
With  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
host  was  need  for  this  paipoee.     [Ohdbal.] 

Cormuia,  Thb  Battle  of  (Jan.  IS,  1809), 
between  the  English  and  French,  was 
fought  during  the  Peninsular  War  at  the 
clone  of  Sir  John  Slooie's  retreat  from 
Jlodrid,  pursued  by  SouU.  After  a  march 
in  which  the  severity  of  the  elements  and 
neglect  of  discipline  wore  more  disastrous  to 
the  troops  than  the  pursuit  of  the  French, 
Sloote,  on  Jan.  11,  took  up  a  position  round 
the  town  of  Corunna.  and^  having  occupied 
the  rood  to  Santiago  de  Compostella  with  his 
best  troopB,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  English 
tranqwrta  from  Vigo.     On  the  14th  the  ships 


practicable  for  csvaliy  operations),  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  all  but  nine  pieces  of 
artillery,  hod  been  embarked.  Soult  had 
20/)00  inlantcy  and  cavalry,  and  a  atrong 


force  of  artillery,  while  Hoore  had  only 
14,500  infantry.  The  battle  was  begun  with  a 
f  erce  attack  by  the  French  on  the  village  of 
Elvino,  which  they  carried,  only,  however,  to 
be  in  turn  driven  out  by  General  Baird'n 
division.  White  the  battle  was  still  doubtful, 
Moore  ordered  up  the  reserve,  under  Qeueial 
Paget,  to  oppose  a  flank  movement  directed 
against  the  English  right  This  was  most 
euccesalully  effected;  and  almost  simalta- 
neously  the  whole  of  the  British  line  began 
to  gain  ground,  until  at  nightfall  they  bad 
everywhere  driven  the  French  from  their 
positions.  During  the  following  night  a 
retreat  was  effected  to  the  shore,  and  the  em- 
barkation of  the  troops  was  carried  out  with 
hut  httle  loss.  In  the  battle  the  English 
were  said  to  have  lc«t  SOD  men,  including 
their  brave  general,  Sir  John  Moore ;  the 
French,  between  3,000  and  1,000. 
Napiar,  Fniimlar  War. 
CoalUET  was  an  ancient  Irish  coetom,  by 
which  the  chief  had  the  right  of  using  the 
houses  and  taking  the  provisions  of  bis 
tenantry  for  himself  and  following  at  his 
own   discretion.      The  Norman  barons,  not 


land   by    Cromwell,    the  descendants  C 
ancient  chiefs  long  led  a  precsrioua  ezii 
by  such  means,  and  numerous  statutes  GUled 
to  put  a  stop  to  it, 

tyCnrrr,  Jnmiue  Irttk  CmtOTU;  lookj,  ffift»r» 

Cottanliuii,  Chahles  Chhistopiibb 
Pepys,  1st  Eahi,  or  [t.  1781,  <f.  1B51),  the 
second  son  of  Sir  William  Pepys,  was  called 
to  the  bar  1804.  Be  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general  to  Queen  Adelaide  in  1830,  and 
solicitor-general  to  the  kinf^in  1B34.  In 
1S31  he  was  returned  to  Psrliament  for 
Higham  Ferrers.  In  1834  he  became  Master 
of  the  Soils,  and  in  ISZS  one  of  the  Commis- 
sionen  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Whigs  not 
being  prepared  with  a  Chancellor  in  whom 
they  could  confide.  In  1836  he  became  Lord 
Cliancellor,  and  continued  in  this  office  till 
1841.  In  1849,  On  the  return  of  the  Whigs 
to  power,  Lord  Cottonham  again  became 
Chancellor ;  but  bis  health  was  bad,  and  in 
1850  he  received  an  earldom,  and  the  Great 
Seal  was  put  in  commission. 

Cofetor,  JAHEa  (».  leeo,  d.  1719},  the  SOD 
of  Sir  James  Cotter,  a  distinguiBbcd  supporter 
of  James  II.,  was,  in  spito  ai  the  Irish  Court 
of  Chancery,  brought  up  as  a  Catholic  in 
Englnnd.  In  1T13  he  beaded  an  attack  on 
the  ProtflBtant  voters  in  Dublin.  He  was 
the  idol  of  the  Irish  Jacobites;  and  his 
execution  for  rape  in  171S  brought  about  a 
savage  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  who  bod 
bean  indzumental  in  securing  his  ponishment. 

Cottiiurton,  Fajuicia,  Loud  (b.  1676, 
4.  1663),  of  a  Somersetshire  family,  was  fot 
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man]'  y«ara  one  of  the  English  diplomidic 
itRenta  at  Madrid.  He  accompanisd  PrinL-e 
CbarleE  to  Spain,  took  part  in  negotiating  tho 
nrnrrioge  treaty,  and  lost  tlie  &vour  of  his 
patron,  Buckingham,  by  supporting  it.  In 
1S28  he  was  crented  a,  barunet  and  privy 
councillor.  In  the  following  year  he  vaa 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
sent  aa  ambasiodor  to  Spain,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  which  dereloped  [Jan.  2,  1631)  into  an 
agreGmont  for  the  partition  of  HoUand.  On 
hiH  return  he  waa  raiBed  to  the  peerage,  and 
became,  in  1635,  Master  of  the  Court  of 
Wards.  Clarendon  deacribea  him  as  Laud's 
chief  opponent  in  the  Council.  To  avoid 
impeachment  by  the  Long  Parliament  for  his 
share  in  the  flscal  oppressions  of  the  previous 
ten  years,  ha  reaigned  both  his  offices.  During 
the  Civil  War  tw  sided  with  the  king,  and, 
in  consequence,  t«ok  refuge  in  France.  In 
1652  ho  was  appointed,  together  with  Claren- 
don, ambassador  to  Madrid,  and  died,  in  1653, 
at  Valladolid.  During  his  Qrit  stay  in  Spain 
he  turned  Koman  Catholic,  reverted  to  Pro- 
testantism on  bia  return  to  England,  and 
became  a  Catholic  again  in  16.^2.    Clarendon 

Eaieea  his  self-control  and  power  of  dissimu- 
tion.    Mr.  Oardinar  calls  him,  ' '  a  "n-"  of 
Ule  world  without  enthusiasm." 

Cluendon,   Hiidinr  nf  Uu  BibtOimii   B.    B. 
Qacdiiier,  Hk.  f/£u«.,  IBOi—IMI. 

Cotton,  Bartholomew  db.  was  a  monk 
of  Norwich,  who  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  England 
from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxona  to  the  year 
1298,  about  whicb  time  he  died.  The  hitter 
portion  of  this  history  is  of  great  value, 
aa  the  writer  was  contemporary  with  the 
events  which  he  recorfi.  This  Chronicle, 
edited  by  Mr.  Luard,  has  been  publishad 
in  the  Eolls  Series. 

Ootton.  Sia  JoHH  H:kdb,  was  one  of 
the  small  bond  of  Jacobite  politicians  who 
formed  part  of  the  Opposition  to  Sir  Hobert 
Walpole'a  ministry  in  Uie  reign  of  George  II. 
In  1740,  when  the  Jacobites  were  concocting 
one  of  their  usual  plots,  we  find  him  described 
as  "  doubtful  of  othera,  but  answering  clearly 
for  himself ;  "  and  he  arranged  to  remain  in 
London  as  the  channel  of  communicatiDn  with 
Jamea's  friends.  In  1743,  after  the  fell  of 
Walpole,  hia  appointment  to  the  Admiralty 
Board  was  pressed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  hut 
the  king  absolutely  refused  to  raise  him  tothit 
office.  In  1744,  however,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
luctance o(  Oeorgo,  he  waa  taken  into  the 
administration.  In  1746,  the  French  minister, 
Cardinal  Toncin,  a  friend  of  the  Stuarts,  de- 
manded that  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity  he 
should  resign  office,  but  this  he  declined  lo  do. 
He  was,  however,  soon  oftorwards  dismissed, 
and  continued  to  lead  a  small  body  of  Jacobites 
in  the  Lower  House. 


of  maniucripta.  He  asaigted  Camden  (q.v.) 
in  his  labours  on  the  £rilannio.  On  the 
accession  of  Jamee  I.  he  was  knighted,  and 
frequently  consulted  by  the  Privy  Council  oo. 
constiCational  points.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  suggested  to  James  I.  the  idea  of  creating 
baronets,  and  was  himself  raised  to  this  rank 
in  IHU.  Sir  Robert  wrote  numerous  anti- 
quarian tracts  and  pamphlets.  But  his  chief 
title  to  remembrance  is  due  to  the  magnificent 
manuscript  library  he  collected,  which  passed 
to  his  beir  intact,  and  was  acquired  by  the 
nation  in  1706.    After  bcingpartly  destroyed 

2'   '  fire  in  1731,  it  was  phiced  in  the  British 
useumin  1757. 

CottOD,  Snt  WrLLOiroHBT,  waa  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Jamaica  during  the  slave 
rebelhon  of  1831 — 32,  The  insurrection  was 
cruKhed  owing  to  his  promplneea  of  action, 
whilst  his  leniency  to  the  ofiendeia  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  unwarrantable  cruelty 
with  which  the  negroes  were  usually  treated. 
His  clemency  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of 
the  planters. 

Cotton  Famine,  Thi,  1862.  The  ont- 
break  of  the  American  Civil  War,  which  was 
followed  by  a  total  blockade  of  the  Con- 
federate coaet,  waa  productiva  of  very  diaas- 
tiouB  results  in  England.  The  cotton  supply,  on 
the  manufacture  of  which  the  greater  port  of 
the  LoncaHhire  operatives  depcimed  for  a  liveli- 
hood, &iled,and  m  consequence  the  Lancashird 
mill-ownere  began  to  work  rfiort  time,  and 
finally  to  close  the  mills  entirely.  A  certain 
amount  of  work  was  kept  up  and  many 
large  fortunea  were  made  by  running  the 
blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports  and  bring- 
ing out  cotton ;  but  the  general  result  was 
that  two  millions  of  people  wore  to  a  gi^t 
extant  reduc«d  to  deetitntion.  The  Cotton 
District  Relief  Fund  was  started  in  July. 
1962,  and  nearly  two  millions  were  subscribed 
within  a  twelvemontli.  By  the  Relief  Act 
passed  in  Aug.,  !S62,  loans  wei«  granted  to 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  relief  works.  The  famine  came  to 
an  end  in  the  summer  of  1865. 

Councils,  CiTiL. 

(1)  Thb  National  CocircTrL.  (a)  In 
Anglo-Saxon  Timet.  Tht  Wilenagmot.  The 
more  primitive  German  tribes  had  no  kings. 
and  Uie  supreme  authority  resided  either 
in  temporary  magistrates  or  the  national 
council  of  all  freemen  that  met  periodically 
to  discuss  all  mattera  of  great  importance. 
When  monarchy  became  universal,  thia 
council  became  the  adviser  and  controller 
of  the  king.  In  the  Campus  Hartios,  or 
Madiua  of  the  I^nk  monarchy,  we  see  its 
continued  survival  until  it  gradually  dis- 
appeared through  feudal  influence.  In 
&ig1and  its  history  was  different.  In  the 
original  kingdoms  of  the  migration,  a  demo- 
□ratic  BBBembly  of  the  bveiuen,  nidi  aa  stiE 
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cxiiti  in  the  forest  c&ntani  ol  Smiserlond 
(m  Fireman,  Hug.  Contt.,  chap,  i.),  certainly 
exilted.  But  when  tha  "  heptarchic  "  RateB 
were  consolidated  to  (ano  larger  IdngdoniB, 
no  conaoIidAtion  of  the  popular  assembly 
followed,  llie  "  greater  council "  of  Tacitus, 
the  Ciunpna  Martiue  of  the  Frajilcs,  was  only 
conlinaed  in  the  Sbiremoot,  the  higheat 
folkroDOt  of  the  English  previous  to  the 
establishmeDt  of  a  representative  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  idea  of  h  natioiuLl 
aM^mbly  lived  on  in  the  gathering  of 
magnates,  which  was  coiuotidated  in  pro- 
portion as  the  kingdom  was  consolidated. 
Sinttiarly  with  Weisex,  and  when  the  West 
Saxon  manaix'hs  became  Icings  of  all  the 
English,  they  gathered  together  the  wise  men 
of  all  tbe  land  into  their  Great  Council  or 
"Wilenagemot.  [For  the  details  of  the  consti- 
tution, power,  origin,  and  activity  of  the 
Wiltnagemot,  the  reader  is  referrra  to  the 
article  onder  that  head.]  It  is  enough  to 
obaerve  here  that  it  was  composed  of  the  chief 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  magnates  of  the 
kingdom,  that  the  functions  of  the  Witan 
weiB  almost  co-ordinate  with  those  of  the 
king,  and  supreme  Mi  the  nwancy  of  the 
thrnte  br  death.  They  were  tlie  Parliament, 
Senate,  Privy  Council,  Supreme  Court  of 
Joatice,  Civil  Service,  and  Cabinet  in  one. 
Their  powers  were  legislative,  judicial,  de- 
liberative, taiative,  and  executive.  Though 
in  practice  a  council  of  officials,  it  remained 
in  idea  the  council  of  the  nation,  virtuiilly 
repi>eaGnt«d  by  their  natural  leaden.  But  of 
direct   popular    representation    there   is   no 

(A)  In  Ntrvunt  Tiimu.  Tht  Gnat  Cotmeil. 
Tbo  Bcceasion  of  William  I.  produced  no 
sudden  revolution  in  the  constitution  of  the 
national  coundl.  The  Great  Council  of  the 
Korman  reigns  was  in  most  respects  a 
continuation  of  the  Witenagemot.  Bnt 
feudal  influence,  the  anali^y  of  the  council 
of  Normandy,  and  the  changed  condition 
of  the  country.  Boon  pR>dnced  a  gradual 
fondalisation  of  the  whole  institntion — which, 
although  not  completed  before  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  gradually  more  and  more  obscured 
the  old  offioiol  character  ot  the  assemblRgo.  Yet 
the  national  idea  lived  on.  The  convocation 
in  1086  and  1116  of  Great  Councils  of  aU  the 
landowners,  of  whomsoever  thm  held  land, 
it  B  striking  instsnce  of  this.  The  gradual 
change  of  tiieory  was  obscured  by  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  assembly  were  the 
wme  as  before  the  ConquMt.  thoogh  bishop 
and  earl  sat  now  as  holders  of  great  fiefs 
immediately  mider  the  crown  jnst  as  much  as 
in  their  official  Apadty  of  magnatee.  But 
the  practical  change  was  greater  than  the 
theoretical.  Nominally  possessed  of  all  the 
preiogativea  of  the  Wise  Han  before  tha  Con- 
qtieat,  their  power  became  very  formal  in  the 


preaence 


of  snch  monarchs  m 


in  arms  rather  than  opposition  in  coundl  was 
the  appropriate  check.  Moreover  the  in- 
creasing sanctity  which  environed  the  monarch 
deprived  the  national  council  of  the  last 
vsstiges  of  that  unique  position  which  made 
the  earlier  Anglo-Saion  roonarchs  little  more 
in  theory  than  chairmen  of  a  Board. 

(;)  In  Angnin  Timtw.  Tkt  Feudal  C^mifil 
ef  Baoy  II.  Under  Henry  II.  the  change 
in  the  theory  of  the  constitution  of  uio 
national  council  became  complete.  The 
accepted  usage  of  his  reign  was  to  summon 
the  whole  txSy  ot  the  tenants  in  chief  to  the 
council.  But  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
cooncil  WM,  doufatlew,  much  the  same  as  in  the 
earlier  period.  Except  on  special  occasions 
none  but  the  magnates,  the  bishops,  earls,  and 
royal  officers,  tie  "greater  borons,"  wero 
likely  to  attend.  Ws  learn  from  Magna 
Chorta  that  the  "greater  barons"  alone 
received  special  summonses  addressed  to  them 
individually  on  each  occasion  that  the  council 
met.  A  general  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff 
of  each  county  summoned  the  "  lesser 
barons  "  to  thest;  assemblies,  and  their  attend- 
ance was  generally  nominal.  The  Angevin 
coancil  thus  became  a  regularly  orguijsed 
feudal  sBsembly.  But  the  powers  of  the 
Great  Council  could  not  but  have  been  un- 
favourably influenced  by  the  diange.  In 
becoming  feudal  it  ceased  to  be  national. 
Even  the  small  place  left  by  the  administrative 
system  of  Henry  II.  for  external  checkgcould 
liot  be  satisfactorily  filled  up  by  a  body  out  of 
relation  with  a  people  who  rather  reposed 
confidence  in  the  crown,  and  which  was 
representative  mainly  of  the  crushed  boroniul 
party  which  Henry  had  subdued.  Btil), 
Its  fonnal  consent  was  invariably  given  to 
Henry's  great  legislative  and  executive 
measures.  We  even  hear  of  resistance  to 
the  royal  will,  of  which  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  lliera  is  no  record.  Bat  the  most  pre- 
judicial influence  on  the  immediate  future  of 
the  council  wsa  the  development  of  new  and 
more  efficient  consultative  bodies  out  of  the 
administrative  system  which  centred  round 
the  Curia  Regis  (q.v.).  Thus  under  Henry  II., 
the  national  council  tended  to  become  baronial 
merely,  and  was  soperseded  in  many  of  ita 
functions  by  a  royal  council. 

Yet  the  absence  of  a  more  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  nation  lent  a  g(>od  deal  of 
national  character  even  to  this  feudal  council, 
gui'h  an  assembly  gave  us  llagna  Charta,  and 
BO  well  did  the  baronage  tulfll  their  new  part 
of  national  representation  that  throughout 
Henry  III.'s  reign  an  opposition  at  once 
popnloT  and  baronial  fonnfl  in  it  its  appro- 
priate mouthpiece.  But  the  gradual  grewth  of 
a  directly  representative  Parliament  brought 
the  old  council  into  comparative  disuse. 
Edward  I.'s  completion  of  the  parliamentary 
system  at  once  annihiUtcd  the  political  im- 
pOTtonre  ol  feudalism  and  of  tbe  feudal  Great 
CoanciL    Supeneded  as  a  national  asMmbty 
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by  Parliament,  and  as  a  conault&tiTe  and 
aiecntive  bcidy  bv  the  royal  ooundl.  the  Great 
Council  remained  as  e.  aurrival  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.  Often  it  was  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguiahed  trom  a  Psrliammt,  as  tor  example, 
the  oauncO  which  sanctioned  so  many  of 
Edwaid  I.'b  laws.  Often  it  was  no  more  than 
an  "nfForced"  aasemhly  of  the  "Concilium 
ordinorium,"  strengthened  for  important 
buBiness  by  the  addition  of  Bpiritual  and 
tempoc&l  magnates,  and  other  "  wise  men," 
selected  at  discretion.  Such  an  assembly  was 
not  unoommon  in  Uie  fourteenth  and  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  centimes  («.;.,  in  137S), 
and  Bichard  IL'sevil  councillors  were  accused 
of  inducing  tiie  king  to  summon  councils  com- 
posed of  certain  lords  withoat  the  ament  or 
presence  of  the  "  Lords  of  the  Great  Council." 
But  these  assemblies  may  largely  be  regarded 
as  attempts  to  bridge  over  the  distinction 
between  Uie  Boyal  Council  and  the  Council  of 
the  nation,  and  give  to  the  former  body  that 
prestige  which  historical  continuity  and  full 
baronial  support  could  in  a  large  measure 
afford.  No  such  assembly  was  convoked 
in  Tudor  times,  and  Charles  I.'s  summons  of 
a  Great  CouncU  at  York  in  1340  was  the  last 
instance  of  its  being  called  together. 

(2)  The  RoiAi.  CouNcn..  Besides  the  Great 
Council,  or  the  Common  Council  of  the  nation, 
theie  must  have  existed,  as  soon  as  oiganised 
government  began,  a  BmaUer  council  of  the 
royal  ministers  and  confidants,  by  whose 
advice  and  co-opeiation  the  goveinment  was 
tanied  on.  The  small  numbers  generally 
attending  the  Witenagemot  before  the  Con- 
quest, and  the  lack  of  definite  centralised 
authority,  make  this  assembly  very  hard  to 
discern  in  Anglo-Saxon  times ;  but  with  the 
reigns  of  the  sons  of  William  I.,  the  Curia 
Regis  (q.v.)  comes  into  importance  ;  and  from 
this  general  court  there  gradually  developed 
by  a  process  of  differentiation  not  only  the 
cuurta  of  judicature,  but  also  the  organised 
Eoyal  Council  of  Uie  Middle  Ages.  The 
exact  relation  of  the  Curia  Regis  to  the 
national  groat  council  is  not  cleer,  but  it  is 
improbaWe  that  they  wore  entirely  Bepaiale 
organisations.  Thus  in  a  sense  the  Royal 
Council  was  a  specialised  form  of  the  Great 
CounciL 

Tbe  active  despotism  of  the  Norman  and 
Angevin  kings,  while  reducing  the  national 
council  to  a  form,  greatly  stimulated  the 
growth  of  the  Royal  Council :  for  when  the 
king  had  so  much  on  his  hands  he  must  have 
the  help  of  clerks  and  minister^  who  always 
tended  to  become  his  advisers.  The  existence 
of  such  a  Boyal  Council  is  dimly  foreshadowed 
by  the  act  of  Henry  11.  in  1178,  when  that 
monarch  reserved  Uie  decision  of  knotty  judi- 
cial or  financial  cases  to  a  snkall  circle  of 
>r  councillors.  But  under  Henry 
'e  have  the  merest  reference  to  its  action 
— none  to  its  constitution  or  powers.  The 
pertonal  reUnne  of  Richard  IlT,  the  foreign 
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councillors  of  John,  may  well  have  been  organ- 
ised in  a  similar  body ;  but  it  is  not  until  tLe 
minority  of  Henry  III.  that  the  real  history 
of  the  Royal  Council  begins.  The  Ri^^t, 
the  legate,  (he  great  officers  of  slate  consti- 
tul«d  that  "supremum  concilium."  traces  of 
whose  activity  are  to  be  discerned  in  every 
department  of  government.  In  this  body  the 
hated  foreign  courtiers  eierciBed  their  in- 
fluence. Against  It  the  Great  Council  c  t  the 
reidm  fonght  with  increasing  success.  Thrice 
oaths  were  imposed  on  this  Council  and 
baronia.'  nominees  added  to  it ;  but  it  con- 
tinued to  maintain  its  eiistonce  through  the 
crisiB,  and  after  acting  as  a  practical  Council 
of  Regency  during  Edward  I.'s  absence  in 
Palestine,  received  from  that  king  definition 
and  organiaatioil. 

The  special  characteristic  of  the  Royal 
Council  was  ite  permanence.  It  was  always 
sitting,  always '  occupied  in  the  continuous 
business  of  Uie  court.  Its  usual  name  was 
the  "  Concilium  perpetuum,"  or  "  Concilium 
ordinarium,"  in  opposition  to  the  "  Con- 
cilium commune,"  or  "Gonciliun 


of  the  nation,  ali^eady  discussed.  Besides  its 
constant  sessions  for  executive  business,  it 
held  terminal  sittings  to  help  the  king  ia 
receiving  petitions  and  hearing  suits.  Its 
functions  were  so  wide  as  to  be  practi- 
cally incapable  of  deSnition.  Nothing  was 
too  great,  nothing  was  too  small  to  escape 
its  interference.  It  advised  the  long,  exe- 
cuted his  resolutions,  shared  in  his  judicial 
and  appellate  powers.  The  ordinary  members 
of  the  Council  were — the  chief  ministera,  the 
judges,  some  of  the  bishops  and  barons,  snd 
a  tew  other  royal  cimfidiuits  summoned  by 
royal  writ,  and  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  of 


office 

The  power  of  the  Hoyal  Council  w 
growing ;  but  it  acquired  a  special  pi 
during  the  weak  reign  of  Richard  II. ;  and  il 
is  from  the  bistory  of  the  fifteenth  century 
that  we  can  first  get  a  really  clear  and  definite 
idea  of  the  functions  of  a  body  whose  whole 
previous  history  it  is  impossible  to  trace  but 
obscurely.  Under  Richard  II.  and  the  lan- 
(astrians  Uie  Royal  Council,  the  engine  and 
mouthpiH(«  of  Uie  prerogative,  gradually 
begins  to  subserve  constitutional  ends.  The 
strong  and  organised  parties  of  the  time  are 
reproBcntad  upon  it.  Parliament  asserts  control 
over  it,  and  the  recognition  by  the  lancastrian 
monarchs  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  nomi- 
nate ite  members  is  a  remarkable  antidpatioii 
of  the  cabinet  government  of  modem  timee. 
In  1406  Parliament  protest  their  great  rtsard 
for  the  "  Lords  of  the  continuous  Council,  in 
language  almost  anticipating  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  a  modem  ministry.  In  turns  caressed 
by  king  and  Parliament,  the  "  I'rivy  Council," 
as  it  DOW  began  to  be  called— though  it  is 
possible  that  tlie  Privy  Council  was  in  ita 
origin  an  inner  and  secret  committee  of  the 
otSmxy  Council — acquired  moie  and  mon 
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aothoritr.  Under  Hemy  VI.  it  bectune  a 
virtDA]  Council  of  Regencj,  and  iU  members 
pmctioally  held  the  royal  authority  in  oom- 
nuBsioa.  TMb  enhanced  their  authority,  but 
broke  their  connection  vith  Parliament.  After 
1437  the  kinir  reauined  absolute  power  of 
nominatioa,  Sfforts  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things  led  to  no  result :  and  under  Edward 
IV.  and  the  Tadors,  it  assumed  the  character 
of  an  "  iTTCsponaible  committee  of  govern- 
ment,"  the  agent  of  the  prerogative,  and  the 
reprvaentative  of  the  royal  pleasure.  It  sent 
forth  outahoots,  tuch  as  its  judicial  committM, 
the  Star  Chambrr  ;  and  many  of  the  aiminalous 
councils  that  in  the  sixteenUi  oentury  with- 
drew hnlf  England  from  the  cognisance  of  the 
common  law  were  in  close  telatian  to  it. 
The  temporising  policy  of  a  Henry  YHI. 
and  an  Kliiabeth,  which  allowed  soma  di- 
Tcrgence  of  opinion  amongst  its  supporters, 
kept  up  at  least  the  sembl^M  of  government 
by  discussion.  Its  elaborate  organisation  into 
committees  under  Edward  VI.  illuatiatea  the 
width  of  itB  ramifications. 

The  Privy  Council  having  attained  the  height 
of  its  power,  it  will  be  convenient  to  summarise 
it*  fimctions.  The  gteat  variety  and  eitent 
Ot  Ha  activity  has  a&eady  been  noticed.  Its 
claim  in  1427  "to  have  Uie  execntion  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  crown  during  the  king's 
minority  needs  only,"  says  Dr.  Stubba,  "  to 
be  slightly  altered  to  maie  it  appiicabla  to 
their  perpetual  functions."  The  oidy  limit  to 
their  nsmriationB  was  the  common  la*  ;   and 


Their 

power  o(  passing  nrdinanat  (q.v.)  gave  them 
a  pnctical  share  in  legislation  ;  and  the  oon- 
fldeace,  indifFerence  or  impotence  of  Parlia- 
nient  allowed  them  taiative  functions  of  the 
greateat  importance.  They  lent  money  to 
the  king  on  their  own  security,  or  used  their 
inflaence  over  rich  lords  or  mercfaantA  to 
negotiate  loans.  Sometimes  they  got  direct 
authority  from  Parliament  to  levy  taxes, 
sometimes,  especially  during  the  sixteenth 
centurj',  they  did  so  of  their  own  authority. 
"Wherever  no  positive  law  checked  them  they 
poshed  their  way.  Even  in  judicial  matters, 
despite  the  common  law  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Chancery,  they  were  still,  as  in  II78, 
the  advisers  of  the  crown  on  knotty  points, 
and  the  arbiters  of  private  disputes. 

BigorouB  under  Uie  Tudors,  the  powers  of 
the  Council  became  oppressive  under  the 
Stnarts;  but  besides  the  ever-increasing 
parlifuueetary  check,  the  tendency  of  the 
Conncil  to  become  unwieldy,  by  the  inclusion 
of  a  very  large  number  of  nobles  and  officials, 
led  to  a  habit  of  transacting  great  secrets  of 
state  in  an  unauthorised  and  informal  cabal, 
or  group  of  "  cabin  counaellon  ;  "  a  system 
which  was  complained  of  early  in  the  saven- 
teeoth    century,   and   accepted   imwillingly 
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towards  its  end.  The  Cabal  of  1667,  though 
in  profession  a  committee  of  tbe  Privy 
Council  for  foreign  affairs,  was  jiractic^^ 
on  anticipation  of  the  modem  CabineL  Sir 
William  Temple's  plan  of  reform  in  1679 
proved  abortive,  and  the  definite  recogni- 
tion of  Cabinet  [Cabiiiet]  govenunent  by 
William  III.,  mode  the  Privy  Council  again  a 
constitutional  check,  that  conservatives  desired 
to  maintain  in  power  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  new-tangled  and  illegal  Diinieterial  as- 
sembly. The  Act  of  Settlement  of  1701  con- 
tains several  clauses  which  tried  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  the  Privy  Council  to  its  old 
constitutional  position  under  the  Plantaganeta 
and  Tudors ;  but  tho^-  had  little  r^ult.  The 
Council  remained  as  it  doee  to  this  day  a  body 
of  great  dignity  and  importance,  into  which 
all  statesmen  of  position  were  fotmally  ad- 
mitted, and  whose  members  were  £stin- 
guiehed  bj-  the  appellation  of  Pigbt  Honour- 
able. But  the  nature  of  its  composition,  and 
its  unwieldy  dimensionB,  prevented  its  being 
generally  summoned  as  a  whole  for  the 
transaction  of  general  business.  Councils  in 
the  presence  of  Royalty  are  still  constantly 
held,  but  they  consist  of  a  very  few  coun- 
cillors, and  transact  fomutl  business.  The 
Privy  Conncil  Office  exercises  the  functions  of 
a  department  of  the  executive.  The  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Council  are  im- 
portant ministers.  Recent  le^slation  has 
flven  roecial  powen  to  these  officers  or  the 
udiciaJ  Committee   of    the    Council.     New 
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gulation  of  education,  is  put  into  its  hands, 
and  the  Vice-President  is  practically  Educa- 
tion Minister.  But  as  a  whole  and  as  a 
deliberative  assembly,  the  Privy  Couimil  is 
pTBctiotUy  obsolete. 

(3)  Local  Covncixs.  Besides  the  above, 
councils  ware  appointed  at  various  times  in 
the  flfl«enth  and  sixteenth  centuries  to  govern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  remote  from  the  centre 
of  authority,  or  imperfectly  united  to  it. 
They  were  modelled  generally  on  the  Privy 
Council,  both  in  oonstitutioD  and  functions, 
and  often  exercised  a  jurisdiction  of  certain 
oppreesiveneas  and  doubtful  l^ality.  Snch 
were  the  Conttcil  of  WaUt  itnd  ii>  Marvhn, 
established  by  Edward  IV.  in  1478,  at  Lud- 
low, to  govern  the  southern  and  border 
districts  of  Wales,  which  until  then  had 
uncontrolled  enjoyment  of  Palatine  privi- 
leges. This  court,  though  losing  its  chief 
reason  for  existence  when  Henry  VJII. 
incorporated  Wales  with  England,  and, 
limited  in  its  jurisdiction  in  1610,  wss  not 
abolished  until  the  Gth  of  William  and  Mary. 
Similar  was  the  Gmnml  of  the  Sortk,  estab- 
lished at  York  after  the  revolt  of  1668, 
famous  through  Strafford's  tenure  of  the 
presidency,  and  abolished  with  similar 
coondls  in  the  first  session  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. The  Cauncil  ef  t'almit  was  of  older 
foundation,  aod  atmtinaad  until  the  loM  4d 
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tbattown  DDder  Qneen  Waxy.  Hie  Sitmnarut 
Onurt,  which  extended  its  iped^  ftuutiaii  of 
gDTQnuDR  the  Mtate  ol  the  Duchy  o(  Com- 
mtll,  andfaperintendinf*  the  ehuibb  theie,  to 
gMtttal  bnniiaas,  and  had  hecome  one  ot  Qie 
moat  oppnuiTa  engines  cd  prerogative,  waa  at 
th«  auna  tims  derived  ^  its  capadtj  tor 
aggreMion.  The  OBuntil  of  the  Falatmaitt 
of  Chattr,  Lantaihvt,  ka.,  vers  naie  con- 
tiouationi  of  the  aid  teudul  courta  of  these 
tnachisee,  continned  after  their  incorporation 
with  the  crown,  and  odminiBtered  with  such 
regard  for  the  prorontiTs,  that,  like  the 
o^er  Dourts  mentioned,  they  attraoted  the 
notice  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
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the  IoaI  oooiuHlfl,  tha  farloas  flonntj  bli- 
totua,  fto.  jTr_  pi_  ^.] 

Coniudl  of  State  waa  the  name  given 
to  the  KMenbly  eleoted  on  Feb.  U,  IMS, 
immediatel}'  after  Charles  I.'e  execution.  It 
received  a  combination  ot  military,  diplomatic, 
police,  and  judicial  powers  that  in  the  sMre- 
gate  gave  it  a  greater  control  over  the  State 
and  a  wider  exercise  of  executive  pow^  than 
the  longs  had  ever  had.  Appointed  by  tha 
"  Romp,"  and  representing  their  view*,  the 
Counidl  of  State  was  dissolved  by  Cromwell 
imotodiately  after  his  tewp  Sitat  against  the 
Farliamsnt.  Their  Biiccessful  conduct  of  the 
Dutch  War  atteata  the  vigour  of  their 
government.     A  new  Council  ot  State  was 


temporary  "  Committee  of  Safety "  in  the 
eien;ise  of  the  executive  power ;  but  on  the 
second  expolaion  of  the  Rump  by  Lambert  it 
gave  way  to  the  more  famous  "  Oommittso  of 
safety."  which  acted  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  anny.  The  army  scheme  for  the  per- 
manent government  included  a  Council  of 
State  that  never  sat.     Revived  again  when 


the  old  Conatitution. 

Banke,  Biitan  ^  nulaiul,-    Oidtot.  W.tt 
CnxiHiMtl,  ud  J&Aati,  QromaiX;   WhilalHlis, 

Vfmarialf. 

Cftmiffila,    EcoLMuancAL,   are   of  Uie 
following  kinds  ;— 

(1)    QkNIEAI.,  or  ECUKKHICAL  CoCKCILS, — 

i.(.,  assemblies  ot  the  Catholic  Church  from 
every  nation.  To  theee,  bishaps  from  Britain 
were  sent  from  tfaa  time  ot  the  Council  of 
Aries  in  the  toorth  century  to  the  Councils 
of  Conttanoa  and  Basel  in  the  flfteenth. 
Their  decrees  were  accepted  in  England  as 
a  part  at  the  law  of  the  Church,  tboii^  in 
later  times,  u  the  case  ot  the  Council  of  Basel 
sbowB,  hardly  without  some  ratification  from 
the  royal  authority.  The  greatest  Interest 
was  at  vBTioDB  limea  shown  by  the  English 


Church  in  these  oouocils,  and  their  acta  oflaa 
profoundly  affected  the  oourse  of  English 
history.  But  thaii  influence  is  too  indii«ct 
to  necemitate  any  detailed  treateient  of  it  i& 
a  work  on  English  history. 

(2)  National  Cuuhcelb.  Of  the  details  of 
the  history  of  the  pre-English  British  Church 
weknowhttle;  bat  wheaArchhishopTheodora 
completed  the  systematic  oiganiaation  at  the 
English  ChuirJi  that  the  failure  of  Augustine's 
mission  naceeaitated,  one  of  his  cbiri  cares 
waa  to  arrange  for  the  assembling  every 
August  of  a  councU  of  the  whole  Church  over 
which  he  was  metropolitan.  The  councils  of 
Hertford  and  HatQeld,  in  which  most  of 
his  reforms  were  arranged,  were  themselvM 
precedents  for  the  future  action  ot  the 
Church.  Theee  councils  can  only  by  anti- 
cipation bo  called  national,  for  as  yet  the 
Kfiglith  nation  was  not  in  existence,  hut 
they  exerted  a  moot  beneficial  influence  on 
the  development  of  national  unity  by  babi- 
toating  subjects  of  hostile  but  neighbouring 
states  to  meet  under  the  peace  of  the  ChurtA 
to  discuss  amicably  matters  of  common  intereat. 
Their  oomnton  place  of  meeting  was  sooia 
border  town  siu^  as  Clove^a,  an  unknown 
spot  near  London,  where  Uerda,  Weosex, 
Kent,  and  Essai  met  together  at  a  point. 
They  wen  constituted  mostly  of  bishops, 
though  abbots  often,  and  diocesan  dei^y  once, 
figure  among  the  members  ;  and,  as  the  line 
hstwevi  Cbureh  and  State  was  as  yet  but 
alackly  drawn,  kings,  ealdormen,  and  other 
temptnal  magnates  frequently  attended  them. 
But  the  assttrtien  of  the  indepandenos  of  the 
archbishopric  ot  Yofk  by  Archbishop  Bg< 
b«4it,  created  a  jealousy  between  that  see  and 
Canterbury  that  mads  these  national  oomuals, 
which  had  never  met  with  tha  regulaii^ 
described  by  Theodore,  very  few  in  number. 
They  pnctically  ceased  wiUi  the  decline  of 
all  conciliar  activity  in  the  tenth  centory ; 
and  though  revived  otter  the  Conquest,  when 
a  papal  legate  could  summon  a  national 
council  with  on  authority  which  neither 
archbishop  could  gainsay,  Uie  vindication  of 
the  archiepiscopal  powers  of  the  see  of  York 
by  ThoTStan  revived  the  old  jealousy  that 
mode  the  union  ot  both  ptovincea  in  a  oommon 
assembly  ridiculous  or  abortive.  The  legatine 
coondls  of  Otto  in  1237,  and  Ottobonin  1163, 
are  the  chief  later  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

(3)  Provtncial  CouficiLs.— The  mrity  and 
practicalcoesationof  national  councils  left  room 
for  tha  full  development  ot  the  synods  of  the 
two  provinoia  ol  Cwiterbury  and  York  j  even  if 
the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  northern 
provinoe  did  not  often  invest  the  couDcnls  of 
the  southarn  with  a  practically  national 
character.  The  thirteei^  ceotur;'  mw  the 
complstirai  of  the  systematic  repreesntatifm. 
of  the  provincial  nmods,  to  which  the  name 
C^wvomJum  (q.v.)  became  gradDoUy  applied. 
They  play  an  important  part  in  both  th* 
ecclenaitickl  and  civil  hiMoryot  E 
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(4)  DiooEBut  CouKcn-i,  Thich  mrs  ex- 
hutttiTe  ■Bsemhlies  of  tha  clergy  of  the 
indiTidnal  (set,  ware  occaiionallj''  mminoned, 

(G)  AacHiDucoirAL  Covhcilb  bts  ooca- 
AmaUy  heard  of.  But  thsM  Uler  rarietiet 
were  of  inferior  importuice,  uid  never 
MiginBted  bmineai  ol  any  weigtit. 

Stabba  uid  Riiddui,  OnuKili  mi  Stet, 


Una  illMHiuiitii  StnbW  CmtUttitmal  Hutiry; 
■u.     lletale's  CmtnlingndlieUt,  b  tlu  bat 


WilkiDi 


of  the  old  English  "shire"  irith  their  own 
"  ccmitatuB,"  the  district  of  a  coant.  Bat  the 
diire  had  had  a  very  differeot  history  froiQ  the 
Fisnkirii  comitstns.  In  the  first  place,  the 
forty  conntie*  of  England  differ  considerably 
in  their  origins.  The  soaCbem  counties  are,  no 
doubt,  mu^  the  older,  and  are  still  identical 
with  the  original  shtree  o(  Wessei.  ■Wilt- 
shire may,  for  instance,  be  imagined  to 
have  originated  with  some  few  hundred 
Saxon  fainiliee  who  towarda  the  end  of 
tile  fifth  centnry  drove  Isck  the  Britons 
fhmt  this  district,  attained  to  an  indepen- 
dent individuality  as  the  "folk"  of  the 
WilsEBtas,  and  soon  ooalesced  with  neigh- 
bonring"foll[s"  in  Donet,  Uamcahira,  Berk- 
diire,  kc,  to  form  the  "  abarea  or  divisions 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Baions.  It  is 
poseible  tlut  these  shires  had  often  such  a 
twofold  unity,  as  wu  long  traceable  in  the 
two  diviaiona  of  Kent,  or  tbe  two  "  folks "  of 
the  East  Angles.  At  any  rate,  the  West- 
Hazon  shire  is  characterised  by  a  primitive 
independence,  having  its  own  "folk-moot," 
its  independent  king  or  semi-royal  ruler,  the 
•oldonnan  and  its  chief  town,  whose  name  is 
cognate  to  the  triiire  name  (Wil-sietaa,  Wil- 
ton). This  had  been  the  history  also  of 
Snssei,  Surrey,  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  even 
Jntidi  Kent,  when  these,  with  others,  wetq 
amalnoiated  into  the  kingdom  of  Wessax. 
But  the  Midland  shires,  on  Uie  contrary,  are 
obviously  artificial  areas,  and  do  not  com- 

Cd  to  the  original "  folks  "  of  the  Mercians, 
th  Angles,  Mid-Angles,  4c.  They  were 
probably  marked  out  when  re-conquarod 
mim  the  Danes  by  Alfred  and  his  succcasors 
in  the  tenth  century  :  a  town  wss  taken  as  a 
tvtitt&f  and  a  tine,  M  it  were,  drawn  round 
it.  Snch  was  the  formation  of  Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire,  Northamptonshire.  (But 
aometiniea  those  older  divisions  orepreserved 
in  the  bishoprics  ;  the  diocese  of  Worcester, 
for  example,  ooneeponded  to  the  old  kingdom 
of  the  Hwiccas,  and  was  far  more  extensive 
than  the  modem  Worcestershire ;  so  vrith  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  Essex,  East  and  West 
Kent,  and  Bussez.)  The  shire  ayttem  then, 
whidi  was  indigenons  to  Wessex,  spread 
thence  later  on.  Thus,  again,  in  the  north 
«n^  Yorkihiie  and  Durham  appear  as  Bbirea 


in  Domeeday  Book:  NortbnmbarlBud,  Cum- 
berland, and  Westmoreland  were  not  farmed 
int«  shires  till  the  reigns  of  William  Enfna 
and  Henry  I.  But  the  origin  of  one  shire, 
Rutland,  still  remains  "an  unsolved  problem 
in  tbe  heart  of  our  history "  (Freeman). 
Furthermore,  not  tilt  long  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  it  certain  that  there  woold  not 
be  other  shires  formed,  for  tbe  district  of 
Richmond  was  often  called  a  shire,  as  also 
were  Hallamshite  and  Norhamshire,  &c. 
The  number  of  shires  which  sent  representa- 
tivN  to  Parliament  was  during  the  Middle 
Ages  Qiirtj'-seven ;  for  Cheshire  and  Durham 
were  not  incorporated  till  1G39  and  16T3 
respectively,  and  Monmouth  added  to  the 
English  shires  also  in  1636.  The  boondariee 
of  shires— as,  for  example,  in  Essex  and  Nor- 
folk—ore osuaily  the  natural  lines  of  rivers  and 
bills  ;  and  in  many  cases  would  be  explained 
if  we  could  only  trace  the  ancient  forests 
and  marshes,  as  on  the  weelem  border  ol 
Notts;  in  other  oases  again— ea  in  the  sinuous 
northern  boundary  of  Wilts,  which  seems  to 
cross  and  racross  the  Thames  with  a  sort  of 
methodical  irregularis — there  most  have 
been  accidents  of  local  formation,  tribal  re- 
lations, or  personal  circumstances,  which  we 
can  hsidly  now  hope  to  trace.  The  anomalous 
fragments  belonging  to  one  ghire,  bnt  outlying 
in  anotiier,  had  often  a  great  historical  in- 
terest ;  such  as  the  bundled  of  West  Moon, 
in  BuMex,  but  belonging  to  Hants,  a  striking 
survival  from  the  settlement  of  Jutiah  Maon- 
waras  soon  absorbed  by  the  West  Baxona  of 
Hants.  These  have  in  many  cases  been 
consolidated  and  rectified.  When  we  come 
to  compare  the  social  characteristics  of  the 
several  counties,  we  find  that  in  wealth  and 
popnlation  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of 
England  preponderated  durinr  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  as  in  potitical  superiority. 
With  the  rise  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
after  the  thirteenth  century,  the  balance  of 
popnlation  spread  towards  the  eastern  counties, 
and  along  the  banks  of  Thames  and  Severn. 
At  last,  the  appUcation  of  steam-power  to 
manufacture  opened  ont  the  coal  and  iron 
fields  of  the  north  and  west,  and  reversed  the 
long  predominance  of  the  plains  over  the  hill 
districts.  As  to  the  relative  prevalence  of 
feudal  sentiments,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
home  counties  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
continued  to  be  divided  among  smaller  land- 
lords than  the  great  lordships  of  the  midlands 
and  the  north ;  it  is  therefore  the  barons  of 
tbe  north  and  centra  who  are  conspicuous  in 
the  series  of  revolta  under  the  Norman  kinga, 
in  the  struggles  of  Henry  II. 's  and  Henty 
III.'s  reigns,  in  Magna  Charts,  and  in  the  op- 
position led  by  the  house  of  Lancaster  against 
the  rTantagenets ;  and  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Boses  one  striking  element  is  the  array 
of  the  trading  and  popular  forces  against  the 
feudal,  the  array  (that  is)  of  Kent,  Ixmdon, 
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kes  ftdranced  northera  ami  Teatein  border 
landB.  The  suae  divi^oa  iA  to  be  found 
during  the  neit  century  in  comparing  ths 
Proteitont  risings  (suoh  ai  Wyntt's]  with  the 
leootiomuy  IHlgrimage  of  Grace  supported  bj 
the  gentry  of  Lincuhuhire,  Yorluhira,  and 
the  north.  To  take  another  instance  :  the 
Socmen,  whom  Domesday  shows  ao  numerous 
in  the  ea«teni  counties,  and  whose  presence 
points  to  the  revived  spirit  of  'froedeai  that 
the  Danes  brought  in,  bequeathed  their  bold 
traditions  to  the  revolted  peasantry  of  13S1, 
and  to  the  Puritan  yeomen  of  the  Esstem 
Association  two  centuries  later.  Bat  tbi* 
tenaciaus  individuality  of  the  shire  oomes  out 
in  still  minuter  distinctions.  Kent,  Cbeshiie, 
Durham,  in  particutar,  had  each  ila  own 
legal  customs  or  social  tr&ditioDs:  each,  in 
&ct,  ite  own  inner  history.  Charles  II.  in 
his  flight  was  once  detected  by  bia  horse's 
shoes  having  been  made  in  four  diSerant 
oountios.  It  is  only  the  developed  means  of 
commonicatioa  of  our  own  day,  and  the 
operation  of  broad  economic  laws,  that  havu 
begun  to  obliterate  sach  distinctiveness. 
[For  authoritiea,  tM  Couktt  Cocbt.] 

[A.  L.  8.] 

ConntiaSi  Tub  Ibish.  The  history  of 
tbe  shirtng  ot  Ireland  is  involved  in  more 
obacmiw  than  the  histery  of  tbe  shiring  of 
England,  though  not  for  the  same  roisoD  in 
the  two  oases.  In  England  Qie  division  into 
coimtiea  was  the  result  of  a  alow  process' of 
growth,  the  history  of  which  is  hidden  in  tbe 
remote  past.  We  can  trace  only  some  of  its 
stages.  But  the  shiring  of  Ireland  was  purely 
the  result  of  the  English  conquest.  The 
persons  who  undertook  it  were  strangers,  were 
aliens  in  tbe  country,  ignorant  of  its  language 
and  most  of  its  local  traditions.  The  Irish 
shires  are  thcrefori)  distinct,  formal,  and  legal 
divisions,  not  local  and  popular  ones,  l^is 
being  the  case,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
tiiat  it  would  have  been  an  easy  mat^  to 
truce  the  stages  by  which  these  divieioDs  came 
into  existence.  And  perhaps  this  would  not 
have  been  difficult  if  there  had  remained  to  ua 
more  of  the  State  papers  relating  (o  Irish 
aSaira.  But  it  is  well  known  that  an  immense 
nomber  were  destroyed  during  the  difEcrBiit 
periods  of  Irish  rebellion.  Espocialiy  was  this 
the  cane  with  the  papcra  which  relate  to  the 
early  period  of  Anglo-Norman  rale.  Tliei-e 
were  in  reality  two  conqueste  of  Ireland,  one 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  his  immediate 
SucceSBorB,  another  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  successors.  For  during  a  long  interme- 
diate period  (almost  from  Uie  death  of  Henry 
III.)  thecountry  lapsed  into  an  independence 
almost  as  complete  as  if  it  had  never  known 
English  rule.  Now,  though  weyaumol  dis- 
tinctly trace  all  the  steps  of  the  shiring  ot 
Ireland,  we  must  unquestionably  refer  it  to 
these  tiro  periods  of  Bnglisb  siqitemacy,  and 
what  WHS  not  done  during  the  first  we  tatty 
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feel  sore  waa  not  acoomplialied  in  the  interval 
between  it  and  tbe  second.  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  111.  V.ngliih  law  was  ad- 
ministered regularly  fo  the  Engliah  sufajecta 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ireland.  Jus- 
tices in  eyre  travelled  for  gaol  delivery  in  the 
same  way  that  they  did  in  England.  The 
country,  therefore,  must  bave  been  divided 
into  distoieta,  which  in  every  way  corroeponded 
to  the  English  shires.  Of  course  this  luvision 
of  Ireland  was  a  gradual  process,  beginning 
with  the  diatricte  first  conquered,  and  gradually 
extending.  Nor,  so  far  as  concerns  the  present 
county  divisions,  does  tbe  process  seem  to  have 
extended  beyond  Leinster  and  Munster.  The 
other  two  provinoes  were  treated  as  each  one 
county.  Thus  very  early  we  read  ot  sherifis 
of  some  of  the  counties  of  the  P^e-4  sheriff 
of  Dublin^  for  example,  is  mentioned  in  a  docD- 
ment  of  the  year  1201,  or  not  more  than  thirty 
years  after  the  fim  landing  ot  the  Earl  M 
Pembroke.  This,  however,  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  the  division  now  known  as  Ui6 
county  of  DuUin,  for  the  dty  of  Dublin  waa 
consbtuted  a  county  before  the  county  waa 
formed.  Bnt  it  proves  the  existence  of  bo 
much  of  county  government  in  this  year,  aa 
is  implied  by  the  existence  of  a  sheriff.  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  "county  of  Dublin" — 
evidently  here  distinct  from  the  city  —  il 
mentioaed  only  six  years  after,  in  IS07.  The 
county  of  Kildare  is  first  mentioned  in  1249  ; 
Wexford  (Weaford]  in  1261;  Kilkenny  in 
1252,  hut  more  dearly  in  12791  of  Louth 
[also  called  Uriel),  the  sheriff  is  spoken  of  in 
1290 ;  but  it  is  not  distinctly  called  a  countjr 
before  the  year  1301.  Wicklow,  though  it  la 
nowhere  called  a  county  in  the  early  doca- 
monts,  cannot  have  been  behind  the  otbar 
places  of  the  Pale.  Meath  is  tbe  only  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  ot  a  very  early  shiring 
of  tbe  counties  round  Dublin.  It  seems  onlv 
to  have  been  settled  during  the  thirteMitn 
century,  and  it  is  generally  referred  to  in  tha 
papera  ot  that  age  as  De  Locy's  countiy.  In 
1297  we  read  of  tbe  lands  held  in  Keatb, 
"  without  the  boundary  of  any  county,"  wbich 
implies  that  at  this  dato  only  a  part  of  it  bad 
been  shired.  Three  counties  of  lainster,  by 
their  English  names,  imply  a  late  formation 
' — Longford,  King's  County,  and  Queen's 
County,  lie  last  two  did,  of  course,  leoeiro 
their  names  in  the  reign  of  Mary  and  Philip, 
as  the  names  of  their  capitals  —  Philipetown 
and  Maryborough  sufficiently  indicate.  Bnt 
before  this  time  they  were  known  as  OSaly 
(also  called  "O'Connor's  country")  and  Leix 
("O'Mooro't  country"),  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  thitir  boundaries  wore  in  any  way 
changed  with  their  names.  Longford  seema 
to  have  been  a  later  diviaion,  as  we  might  ex* 
|>ect  from  the  smallness  of  its  sise.  We  find 
mcidental  mention  of  it  in  a  document  ot  the 
year  1207 ;  bnt  there  ia  no  eridence  to  show 
that  the  county  c&meinto  existence  before  the 
sixteenth  century.    Munsl^  waa  divided  into 
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ODnntieB  nlmost  a>  early  u  was  Lednster,  for 
tH  ila  counties  except  one  ara  distmctlf  men- 
boned  oa  such  in  docamenta  of  the  thirteenth 
ceutory,  tul,  Cork  flnt  called  a  countj  in 
ia07,*  limerick  in  124fi,  Waterfoid  in  1261, 
Kppeniry  in  1276,  and  Deny  in  1281,  Of 
Clare  we  do  not  happen  to  haTe  any  early 
record ;  bat  we  need  not  auppoae  that  it  vas 
mnch  hehind  the  othsis.  It  u  the  one  county 
of  Uunster  which  has  an  Engliah-deiivod 
name,  aa  it  was  called  after  the  De  CJaree, 
Earli  <3l  Qloucerter,  Ac,  who  settled  in  the 
counbT,  and  waa  for  a  lon^  time  known  ka 
"  De  Clare's  countiy."  After  the  return  of 
Ireland  to  practical  independence,  and  the  re- 
lapse of  the  Northern  familiefl  to  the  condition 
of  native  chieftains,  the  oountry  may  be  said  to 
have  been  practically  uiuhired  over  ita  grottest 
nrt.  Oaol  deliveriea  were  rettricted  to  the 
four  conntios  constituting  what  waa  now 
known  as  the  Pale,  viz.,  Dublin,  Kildare, 
Louth,  and  Meath.  It  seems  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there 
ware  cmly  parts  of  fire  ooontiea  which  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  English  crown — Driel 
(Lonth),  half  of  Dublin,  half  of  Heath,  half 
at  Kildare,  and  half  of  Wexford.  Of  course 
the  coontiea  which  hod  been  already  consti- 
tnted  continued  to  bear  their  old  names,  but 
the  jurisdiction  which  made  them  really  shires 
had  oeaaed.  In  the  document  from  which 
thaae  particulani  have  been  taken,  Ulster 
(Wolster)  and  Connaught  an  called  counties. 
It  is,  hovever,  the  ease  that  as  early  aa  1260 
we  heorof  the  county  o(  Down,  and  in  1283  of 
tba  sheriff  of  Antrim,  and  in  1290  of  the 
aberiff  of  Roscommon.  In  I29SSligois known 
in  the  Btat«  papers  of  EUzabethas  "O'Connor 
Sligo's  coonhy."  This  isin  1666.  Five  yaais 
later  we  find  an  Order  in  Council  conceming 
the  «*''""g  of  Ireland,  but  no  details  are  given 
aa  to  what  new  counties  were  conatituted.  The 
completion  of  the  work  did  not  take  plaoe  till 
1607,  after  the  famous  rebellion  and  Sight  of 
T^TODB  and  Tyrcoimel,  which  led  to  the  PUn- 
WJon  of  UlMer.  In  a  State  paper  of  this 
y«ar^  wo  find  a  proposal,  which  was  shortly 
earned  into  eSect,  for  dividing  the  whole  of 
TTlater  into  shires.  In  this  paper  there  are 
three  old  counties  mentioned — Lootb,  Down, 
and  Antrim—and  it  is  proposed  to  create  six 
new,  »i*,,  Armagh,  '^rtone,  Coleraine  (London- 
derry), Honaghan,  Fermanagh,  and  Donegal. 
The  addition  of  London  to  trie  older  name  of 
Deny  is  tho  most  evident  remaining  trace  of 
the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  recalling  as  it  does 
the  settlement  of  that  part  by  a  colony  from 
London-  That  settlement  was  bwun  in  the 
year  1607.  In  the  list  of  James  I. 's  Parlia- 
ment of  1611  the  luunea  of  the  counties  of 
Ireland  stand  ahnoet  as  at  preaent,  save  that 
Carlow  is  still  called  by  its  earlier  name  of 
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CatheUgh,  and  that  Cavan  ia  abaent  from 

the  number. 

DeetmtMi  rabiHiif  Is  Irdoiid  /rem  1187—1800. 
CdlHidar,  In  foar  vols. ;  Stati  FaHn,  1H»- 
1813.  Qil»oa,Kut.iifi:Brk:aibtniaii&mtt-r: 
Toporrapkua  Bilwriiica.  Then  m  Dumerons 
rniBt}  hlatorlsi  for  IraUod,  but  littls  informi- 
tlon  li  to  ba  got  troB  tham  upon  the  prwast 
"Bhteot,  [C.  F.  K.1 

CovntiM  Palatins.    [Palatuii.] 

CoiUttiaB.THaScoTTiBu.  The  history  of 
the  erection  of  the  counties  of  Scotland  as  they 
now  exist  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The 
boundaries  in  some  cases  were  not  definitively 
fixed  till  the  boginnijig  of  tho  present  century. 
It  was  part  o(  the  anglicising  policy  of  the 
sons  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret  to  divide  their 
kinodom  into  dieriffdoms,  after  the  English 
model ;  therefore,  in  Scotland,  the  sheria  was 
not  tho  Qerefa  of  the  ah-eady  existing  shire, 
hut  an  officer  appointed  by  the  crewn,  tor 
whom  a  district  had  to  be  appropriated. 
The  boundaries  of  these  districts  were  tor 
lon^  TBgne  and  undetermined.  They  must  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  clasaes — those  of  tho 
Hiriilands  and  those  at  the  Lowlands. 

(1)  Lovland  GmnlitM.  At  the  time  when 
shnrifEs  were  intrednced,  Scotland  south  of 
the  Firths  consisted  of  three  distinct  pro- 
vinces—Lothian,  Galloway,  Mid  Strethdyde. 
Lothian  Formed  part  of  the  English  kingdtnn 
of  Northumbria,  and  was  bald  "in  Get  by  the 
Scottish  kinga.  It  is  represented  by  the 
counties  of  Berwick,  Eoxburgh,  Peebles,  and 
the  Lothian* — ».#^  Edinburgh,  Haddington, 
and  Linlithgow.  Each  of  these  countiee  takes 
iU  name  from  the  chief  town  within  its 
bounds.  IVom  incidental  mention  in  charten 
and  other  documents,  we  gather  that  each  of 
them  had  a  sberifF  in  the  time  of  David  I.  or 
his  successors,  but  there  is  no  certain  evidonce 
of  their  first  institution.  The  extent  of  these 
countiBa  would  seem  to  have  been  determined 
by  existing  local  divisions.  Thus  Feehlee  is 
known  as  Tweeddale  before  ita  erection  into  h 
county.  Ettrick  Forest  becomes  Selkirk,  snd 
Teviotdale  and  Liddeedale  form  lioxburgh. 

Strathcl;r'^«  1"^  been  divided  into  the  pre- 
sent counties  of  Ayr,  Lanark,  Benfrew,  and 
Dumbarton.  Ayr  was  formed  of  the  dirtricts 
o{  Kyle,  Cunningham,  and  Carrick,  which  was 
separated  from  OaUoway  by  William  the 
Lion.  The  first  sheriff  of  Ayr  was  appointed 
in  ii'il,  but  the  three  dis&cts  were  ruled 
severally  by  baillies,  who  in  many  points 
acted  aa  shiviffl.  Lanark,  which  was  made  a 
sheriffdom  in  the  time  of  David  I.,  was 
divided  into  two  parta,  the  over  ward  and  the 
nether  ward  of  Clydesdale  :  Lanark  being  the 
seat  of  justice  of  the  one,  and  Rutherglen  of  the 
other.  Kenfrewwaserectadby  Robert  IILinto 
a  barony  ,jwith  rights  of  reality,  for  his  son 
James,  ft  first  appean  as  an  independent 
aheriffdom  in  HH.  Dumbarton,  formerly  the 
Lennox,  or.  Vale  of  Leven,  firat  appears  as  a 
sheriffdom  in  the  reigit  ot  William  the  Iia>. 
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QkUomy  vai  divided  into  the  iheriffdoiiu  of 
Ihunfries  and  Wisfton.  The  Bhariffdom  of 
Dumfriei  Dominail}'  included  the  districtB 
of  Nithedale  uid  Aimandale,  and  that  half 
of  6tillow»  which  forma  the  modera  uoimtf 
of  Eirkciidbrifliht.  A  sbeiiS  ii  mentiooed  in 
tike  time  of  wiUitun  the  Lion,  sad  it  ta  dis- 
tinctly roM^nised  as  a  shire  at  tbe  tiaie  of 
the  death  of  Alexander  III.  But  as  Annaadale 
on  tho  one  hand,  and  Kirkcudbright  on  the 
other,  were  hoth  atewardriai,  the  jurigdiction 
of  the  sheriff  must  hare  been  virtoaUy  limited 
to  Nithsdale.  Wigton,  the  remaining  part  of 
Oalloway,  was  certainly  a  BheriSdom  by  the 
end  of  ue  thirteenth  century,  but  powen  of 
regality  were  joined  to  the  oarldom  by  David 
II'  In  every  county  there  were  regalities 
and  baronial  jnrisdictiona,  and  hereditary 
□onatablei  of  royal  lortrenea,  and  bailliea  of 
the  lands  beloiuflng  to  religious  houses, 
whose  powers  dashed  with  those  of  the 
shariS.  The  office  almost  invariably  became 
hervditaiT  in  the  family  of  the  moat  powerful 
man  of  the  district,  and  tended  mare  to  swell 
his  oonseqaance  than  to  maintain  law  and 
order,  till  the  Act  of  1T47  abolished  beroditary 
joriadictions. 

(2)  Bigktand  Omntit:  In  the  Celtic  king- 
dom ninth  of  the  Firths,  ndieiQ  the  clan 
system  prevailed,  the  country  was  divided 
into  vaguely  defined  districts,  whose  several 
Hoimaors  or  earls,  while  professing  a 
nominal  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Bcota,  each 
claimed  to  represent  the  royal  authority 
within  his  own  territory.  The  introduction 
of  sheriffs  was  therefore  very  gradual,  and 
was  not  completed  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  many  cases  the  powers  of  the  sheriff  were 
oonferred  npon  the  local  chief,  who  had  thus 
the  right  of  "  pit  and  gallows,"  or  power  of 
life  and  death,  within  his  own  territory. 
'ilWBe  powers  were  only  dona  away  with  by 
the  abolition  of  hereditable  jurisdictionB  in 
mi.  The  boundaries  o(  the  Highland  ahim 
ware  not  definitely  fixed  till  the  oeginning  of 
the  present  oentury.  Previously,  tboir  limits 
were  marked  more  by  custom  and  tradition 
than  by  law,  and  Arrowsmith's  map,  pub- 
lished in  1305,  is  the  first  in  which  the 
counties  are  defined  accurately. 

BobartanD,  Scotland  Hndir  Iw  Snrlv  Siul  ; 
tikmn,  CtUie  GesUand ;  Chslmen,  SMiiatia, 
vols.  U.  ud  fii. ;  AnomnilUi,  Utitair  nMivt  to 
n*  Jlap  "If  BfntlOLd.  rjj  jf  1 

Oovntlsi^  Ths  Wblsh,  are  mainly  ad. 
ministrative  uviaiona  of  tho  Mercian  rather 
than  the  West  Saion  type.  They  are  conse- 
quently of  late  origin,  and  in  most  cases  re- 
ceive Uieir  name  ^m  the  ^re  town.     In  a 

intry  so  well  subdivided  off  by  natural 
■  '  IS  Wales,  their  limits  have,  how- 
ever, \a  certain  cases,  coincided  so  far  with 
these,  that  they  represent  real  dialecUc  and 
pbysicaJ  distincUons.  Moreover,  some  coun- 
ties correqiMid,  if  roud^dy,  with  aaoient  tribal 


houndariea 


or  local  divisions,  and  still  more  to  the 
ancient  ecclaaiaatical  divisions  of  the  land. 
But  despite  these  eiveptions,  the  Welsh  shires 
are  in  the  main  artificial  "departments" 
rather  than  natnral  "provinces;  "  they  are 
"  shires  "  rather  than  "  gauen." 

nie  Welsh  counties  fall  into  three  classes 
*ocording  tothj  period  of  their  creation — vis., 

11)  ancient  palatine  counties,  (2)  the  oountiss 
armed  by  Edward  I.,  (3)  the  counties  formed 
by  Henry  VIII.,  who  also  flnaUy  flied  the 
limits  of  the  other  two  classes. 

(1)  Aneimt  J^latiiu  Counliei^i.t.,  Fem- 
brokashire  and  Qlamorganshire.  These  repre- 
sent the  two  greatest  "Marches"  which  the 
conquering  activity  of  the  Norman  barons  of 
the  twelfth  contnry  established  allover  Western 
and  Southern  Wales.  In  the  west,  the 
districts  thus  conquered  were  largely  included 
in  the  indefinite  limits  of  the  English  border 
coontiaa,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  Hereford- 
shire, whose  earls  under  Willuun  I.  acquired 
regalian  privileges.  Up  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  even  the  siit«enth,  lai^  dis- 
tricts now  in  "  Wales  "  were  included  locally 
within  these  counties,  although  their  in- 
clusion was  but  nominal,  so  long  as  the  lessor 
lords  retained  palatine  power?,  even  after  the 
crown  bad  annexed  the  earldoms  themselves. 
Another  class  of  lordships  marchers  were 
never  included  within  these  counties,  but  al- 
though independent,  were  not  of  sufficient 
importance  t«  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
counties.      The   lordships   of   Denbigh,  the 


description.  But  Morganwg,  uie  conquest  of 
Fiti-Hamon,  and  the  inheritance  of  Bobert 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  great  bouse  of  Clare, 
though  never  formally  constituted  an  eaiidom 
or  county  palstine,  was  so  virtually.  Its 
lords  ware  always  earls,  either  of  Gloucester 
or,  as  later,  of  Pemhrolie.    They  had  fullest 


comes "  (sheriff).  Pembroke  was  more 
definitely  created  an  earldom  in  1138,  and 
became  organised  on  the  model  of  an  English 
county.  The  boundaries  of  both  were 
narrower  than  those  of  the  modern  shirea: 
Gower,  tor  example,  was  a  separate  lordship, 
although  much  of  Owent  was  within  the  lord- 
ship of  Morganwg.  Similarly  Dewisland  and 
Kernes  were  outside  the  Pembroke  Palatinate. 
The  modem  boundaries  were  assigned  by 
Henry  VIII.  adding  to  the  old  nuclei  the 
adjoining  maTcbersbipe. 

(2)  Hdwtri  I.'t  Onmlut—xig.,  Anglesey, 
Caernarvonshire,  Merionethshire,  Cardigan- 
shire, Caermarthenshire.  After  tiie  OMtqnest 
of  Llewelyn,  Edward  I.  divided  the  district 
which  adcnowledged  his  sway,  and  to  whicli 
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Hned,  into  districta  caJled  ihiiea,  bat  whidh 
lathar  baftr  to  the  regnl&r  ihii«  the  reUtion 
of  a  United  StstM  TbttHotj  to  a  State,  than 
fuUjr  lepreaent  the  aeU-goTeming  district 
tanning  an  integral  factor  ot  the  body  politic 
of  England.  la  the  diatiict*  more  inune- 
diately  nbiect  to  Llevelyn,  the  ihirea  of 
Angleiey,  Caernarvon,  and  Herioneth  weie 
ei«cl«d.  They  lo  far  regarded  old  Hnee 
that  thsy  consated  ot  an  aggreaation  of 
canteeda  and  cammota.  A  iheria  in  each 
•hire,  with  corooan  and  hailifii  in  «Mih 
cammot,  were  aj^Kiinted-  A  ODunty  court  vaa 
to  be  held  once  a  month,  and  the  ■heiiff'a 
toum  twioe  a  year,  at  which  all  the  inhabi- 
tant* were  to  be  preaant.  ShstiSi,  Ac,  wen 
also  a{nioiiiied  tor  more  ■outhem  reg:inu, 
where  ths  power  of  the  Welah  princeaat  leait 
namiiially  extended,  one  to  hold  his  coort  at 
Gaidigan  and  I^mipeter,  another  at  CaemMr- 
tfaen,  thoDgli  tba  powentrf  the  Buudiennniit 
hare  limited  the  aioa  of  Qteir  jariadiction  to 
nanower  boandi  than  modem  Caidigsnahiie 
and  Oammaithenahiie.  A  rnxftt  new  coonty 
wa«  fonned  in  Flint,  which  conaiitad  of  the 
weatem  and  more  eipoaed  portion  of  the 
Chaatsr  Palaluate,  but  which  remained  in  a, 
■BOrt  tA  half  depaodence  on  Cbealiira.  The 
raMofWalea 


^ahii^,  and  McunoiAhibire, 
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inouruuntioB  of  'Wales  with  England  involTod 
the  drrinoB  of  the  whole  comitry  into  ahire- 
STOOMd.  HouG,  by  tiie  27  Hen.  VIII.,  the 
local  aelfi^oiiemnait,  ot  which  the  lliire  wag 
'■till  the  beee,  waa  introduced  into  the  whole 
land.  The  lordahipe  msrchen  loat  their 
^aiaHne  ri^ta,  and  were  either  {e^.,  Qowar, 
aa  above)  incoiporated  into  existing  coimtiet, 
or  aggregated  into  oew  onea.  Beaidei  the 
new  ^irea  tit  Weatcvn  Walea,  tbe  boundariea 
of  Chediirfl,  and  itill  more  ot  Shropahire  and 
Herefotdahire,  were  readjusted ;  and  the  old 
Welih  ooontiet  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  itill 
older  palatinate*,  wero  aawmihted  to  Engliih 
ahiiaa ;  and  the  power  <ll  returning  to  Pulia- 
■nent  one  memb^  tor  each  county,  and  one 
for  the  amBlgomated  borough*  (except  in 
monnlAinoD*  Herioneth)  waa  conten«d.  Hon- 
mouthahire  had  two  membera  given  it,  and 
waa  tnatad  aa  a  pert  of  England,  so  far  a* 
the  word*  England  and  WaJfl*  had  now  an 
HOtagonistic  meanin)^.  It*  euclomre  under 
Charlea  II.  in  an  Engtiah  circuit  oompleted 


n  an  Engoa 
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T«r  iM  WOtL  App«Bdli  tL  Vtm  Qhrnapgnr- 
■Un,lfr.  Ckik'B wxnon  TKt  Load  ^ J[«»aa, 
In  tAs  JrekiDlofuol  Jnmrit,  an  DHfnl.  ilia 
Willb  oonBtj  hiitflriai  an  not,  ■■  s  nla,  ^ood. 
JoM***  AvwukA*  ia  parbafi  tlie  bwt. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

OOOUtr  Court,    lie  "  ootmty  court," 
or  "  ihire-moot,"  waa  for  five  or  six  centuriea 

the  tnoct  ntal  of  our  national  inatitutions. 
Aa  ita  being  often  held  in  the  open  air  perimpa 
indicatea,  it  wa*  anciently  a  "  tolk.moot," 
that  ia,  included  all  landowner*  in  the  ahire ; 
and  in  the  submisaion  ot  law*  to  the  abiiv- 
moot  for  formal  acceptance,  a  piece  of  cere- 
monial which  ta  only  recently  obaoleta,  we 
may  diacem  the  ancient  independence  fA  the 
aeveml  "folk*."  While  in  thi*  aapect  the 
ahite-moot  ha*  the  ealdorman  and  buhop  at 
ita  head,  "  to  declAre  the  law,  secular  and 
apiritual,"  ita  newer  aspect  of  dependence  on 
a  central  power  i*  embodied  in  the  ihire- 
leeve,  who  convones  it,  and  connect*  it  with 
the  king.  Tbig  giBduaUy  tends  to  inpplant 
the  ealdorman  and  biahop  in  it,  and  after  the 
Norman  CoDqueet  it  paaae*  wholly  into  hia 
hand*.  It*  tmaineae  waa  to  hear  appeal* 
from  the  hondrad  conrta,  to  eiecnle  tiie 
inatructirau  of  royal  writ*,  and  to  att««t 
will*  and  traniters  of  land*.  Meantime, 
howeTffl-,  a  tendency  to  what  may  be  called 
delegation,  which  had  already  aSected  the 


in  hiEtoric  time*  an  ordinary  Bhii«-moot  is 
not  the  full  folk-moot,  but  contains  also  the 
reeve  sod  fanr  "  beat-men  "  from  each  town- 
ship, and  pertwpa  the  twelve  Ihegn*  fnm 
eadi  hundred  or  borough ;  and  it  appear* 
that  thia  quasi  .repreflentatiTe  court  is  called 
monthly,  iDatflad  of  twice  a  year,  like  the  oM 
folk-moot.  Jt  is  possible  this  more  fre<^uent 
summoning  wa*  due  to  Rufua's  minister, 
Flambard,  who  "  drove  aU  the  moota;  "  and 
Henry  I.  in  his  charter  promised  to  amead 
it.  At  the  same  time,  the  older  and  fuller 
form  of  the  court  w«s  still  called  twice 
a  year,  chiefiy  for  the  purposes  of  the  crown, 
such  a*  taking  the  oath  of  the  peace,  and 
meeting  the  justice*  itinerant.  Indeed, 
the  shire-moot  after  the  Conquest  gained 
in  connection  with  the  central  power  what  it 
loat  in  independent  action.  Thiu,  it*  dvil 
justice — by  Uie  use  ot  writs  calling  up  caiea, 
and  by  the  attraction  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court — waa  drittiog  up  to  Westminrter ;  its 
criminal  pleas  belonged  to  the  king,  and  were 
executed  by  his  itinerant  justicee.  But  both 
for  presentment  of  criminals  and  for  decision 
of  civil  cases  (at  least,  a*  to  land)  the  exatrn 
always  used  "  recognitors,"  that  is,  oalled  in 
the  ahire  to  00-opeiste ;  and  its  co-operation 
WHS  demanded  in  other  ways,  as  for  view  ot 
armour  and  election  of  coroners,  for  the 
negotiation,  asaessment,  and  collection  of 
carucage,  for  exacting  oaths  of  all^iance, 
and  above- all,  after  1264,  for  the  election  of 
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kiughta  luid  burgeases  to  Parluunfint.  At 
tiiia  fuller  Hhire-moot  the  atteDdance  of  all, 
from  archbiBliops  to  villeinB,  voi  required. 
The  1)01-008  in  viun  'b«gg:eii  for  exemption  ;  in 
125S,  at  Oxford,  among  the  other  grievanreB 
set  forth,  the  baroiu  complained  that  the 
attendance  required  of  them  woe  increasing ; 
tUl,  by  the  Slaluti  af  Merton,  tbe]^  won  thair 
point— that  their  attendance  might  be  by 
attorney ;  while  the  Statuta  ef  Martborvugh, 
1267,  exempted  all  above  Qie  degree  of  knighta, 
unless  q>scially  sommoned.  AltfuAj  indi- 
vidual eiemptioQB  had  been  bo  largely  oraiited 
that  by  1258  there  was  a  scaieity  of  knightA 
lor  the  "inqueala"  of  the  court;  and  in  1293 
a  qualiScation  of  40s.  freehold  woa  required 
for  service  as  a  jumr.  So  that  on  all  sides 
the  old  folk-moot  had  been  attacked,  and  by 
the  (birteenth  century  mw  attenuated  to  an 
occasional  formali^ ;  but  not  before  it  had 
given  birth  to  the  fruitful  idea  of  local  repre- 
sentation, according  ta  which  a  small  body  of 
knigbti  could  act  for  the  whole  ahire,  and 
stand  between  the  crown  and  the  county  in  the 
boaineas  of  goveroment.  Thus,  in  IIM  four 
knight  act  for  the  whole  Hhire  to  elect  the  gnmd 
jury  of  each  hundred  ;  under  Henry  III.  four 
koights  of  each  shire  come  to  Westminster  to 
discuaa  the  interpretation  of  articles  in  Wagnu 
Chorta ;  and,  chief  of  all,  knights  (two,  three, 
or  four  in  number)  from  time  to  tune  asseea, 
or  aswss  and  collect,  the  oaruca^^ea.  As  soon 
as  these  knighta  cea«e  t«  be  nominated  by  the 
crown  or  sheriff — and  the  precedent  for  their 
election  by  the  whole  county  court  is  finally 
given  in  I26< — the  stages  are  conmlete  by 
which  the  shire-moots  could  be  mspensed 
with,  and  yet  transmit  all  their  authority  to 
a  Parliament.  As  "  Parliament  is  the  oon- 
oeatration  of  the  shire-moots,"  it  follows  that 

election  to  be  by  all  the  freeholders,  not 
merely  the  chief  tenants,  and,  above  all,  in 
closely  oniting  the  bui^essee  with  the  knighta, 
the  shiie  has  done  its  work.  The  rapid 
orowth  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  stripped 
it  of  the  Ket  M  its  functions,  except  that  of 
electing  and  instructing  the  representatives 
sent  to  Parliament,  perhaps  after  discusnon 
of  the  grounds  of  its  summons  as  stated  in 
the  king's  writ,  and  (till  1334)  that  of  assess- 
ing and  collecting  from  the  townships  the  tax 
granted  in  Parliament.  It  was  particularly 
during  the  Tudor  period  that  this  nun-elective 
body  of  landowners  completed  the  proc«Hi  by 
which  they  had  stripped  the  old  ^ire-oouit 
of  its  powers — judicial,  police,  militair,  and 
Ssoal.  The  statutes  of  the  early  fifteenth 
century,  which  attempted  to  further  regulato 
the  relation  between  Parliament  and  the 
■hires  in  the  interests  of  the  gentry,  were 
aimed  to  check  the  misdoing  of  the  ^eriSs 
(1406),  and  to  insure  the  election  of  knights 
or  squires  and  the  exclusion  of 


and  npwaids.  Thus  it  had  now  come  abont 
that  the  villeins,  who  had  once,  as  the  free 
ceorls,  made  up  the  folk-moot  itself,  and 
embodied  in  their  decisions  of  "folk-right" 
the  principle  that  the  jndgeo  were  no  other 
than  the  suitors;  the  villeins,  who  even  in 
their  later  period  of  subjection  to  the  lord 
had  still  represented  their  townahip  before 
the  royal  justices,  were  now,  at  tiie  very 
epoch  when  they  had  attained  to  a  political 
ConsciousneBS  and  practical  emancination, 
iirevocabiy  excluded  from  a  share  m  the 
political  life  of  their  shire — an  exduiion  still 
the  lot  of  their  descendant,  the  agricultuml 
labourer.  One  side  of  the  old  principle  of 
local  government — viz.,  co-operation  with  the 
crown  by  unpaid  local  work— is  still  pre- 
served ;  bat  the  other  side  of  it  has  long  been 
lost  to  view — viz.,  the  principle  that  this  work 
is  shared  by  all  the  fuO  freemen  of  the  shire ; 
and  now  the  quarter  and  petty  uaslons,  aided 
by  a  few  permanent  officials,  and  relieved 
by  the  central  power's  larger  assumption  to 
itaalf  of  local  duties  (as  in  the  regulation  of 
prisons),  have  supphmted  the  freeholder** 
county  court,  as  this  supplanted  the  shire- 
moot  of  representativea  from  the  townships, 


and  this  in  its  ti 


The  county  court  for  general  purpOBet  now 
only  exists  for  the  election  of  ooronen,  and 
(in  theory)  for  the  proclamation  of  outlawry 
and  publication  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  But 
the  shire  retains  its  own  officers,  lord-Uentenant 
and  sheriffs,  justices,  coroners,  and  chief  con- 
stable ;  throut^  the  justices  it  manages  its 
own  pohce,  highroads,  and  bridgee,  and  im- 
poses rates.  And  a  tendency  now  appeara  to 
be  growing  up  which^ — by  the  establisbmeut  of 
more  representative  county  boards,  and  by 
the  extension  of  the  county  franchise— will 
no  doubt  go  further  than  can  yet  be  fully 
realised  to  revive  the  long-dormant  activity 
of  the  ahire  and  its  local  life.  The  county 
courts,  under  paid  judges,  set  up  In  1846  tar 
better  despateh  of  the  lesser  judicial  butdneas, 
vary  in  number  according  to  the  needa  of 
each  county.  Their  institution  has  been  a 
great  success,  and  they  have  been  justly 
described  as  a  national  boon.  But  in  siae 
and  functions  they  are  more  like  hundred 
oourtB  revived  and  centralised;  and  from  the 
historical  point  of  view  their  name  of  county 
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I*  Lomitiita ,  Palenva.  Engluh  CBmimnimiilU  i 
Freeman,  EnpKA  Tnciu  and  DMriila,-  Onairt, 
FimoUiininvoU.  Dat  SAf-Gtmrnnmi  i  Onmt, 
Taper*  In  AnkailtQicai  Journal  i  Of«eB,HaU>i« 
0/  Sn^laTiii  ConiBilHloDsn'  IntrtdaiOm  lo 
Cnni  Rtport  a/ IBM.  [J^_  l.  8.] 

Conrtonay,  Edwaxd.  [Divoh  .] 
Conrtanay,  Willum  {h.  einm  I32T,  '. 
13E>6),  Arohhishap  of  Canterbury,  was  the  son 
of  Hugh  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon.  Aftor 
holding  many  valuable  preferments  he  becamo 
Biahopof  LondoninlSTS.  He  strongly  oppoaed 
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J<dm  of  Gaunt,  uid  Wiclif,  aiid  it  was  before 
CoQTtenay  that  the  latter  was  tried  in  1376. 
In  1361  he  woa  appointed  ArchbiRbop  of  Can- 
terbiuy,  and  ChapceUor,  hut  the  latter  office 
be  held  only  for  a  fen  monthi.  He  again 
attacked  Wiclif,  obtained  a  condemnation  of 
hJB  viewB  by  Convocation,  and  obliged  the 
Uniyergity  of  Oxford  to  withdraw  their  «up- 
port  &om  him.  Courtanay,  thouefa  opposing 
Wiclif  B  views,  iras  strongly  anti- Papal,  and 
readily  anented  to  the  passing  of  the  Statute 
of  FnemuniTe.  He  also  resisted  the  attempt 
of  Parlisjnent  to  tax  the  clergy  without  their 
conaent,  and  the  king  was  compelled  to  allow 
the  money  to  be  voted  by  Convocation.  The 
election  of  Courteoay  msj-ka  on  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Chunii ;  he  was  the  first  of  the 
aristocratic  primates,  and  after  bis  time  the 
see  of  Canterbury  and  many  other  bishoprics 
were  oonf  erred  upon  members  of  noble  houses, 
inataad  of  being  given  as  a  reward  to  minta- 
ters  or  judges,  or  as  a  recognition  of  ieaming 
to  some  great  scholar. 

WalaliiBhun,  But.  .4fi«lu.;  Willon,  Xukord  II.; 
Stobbs,  dnut.  AM.,  elup.  irl. 

Oonrt-lMroa.    [Mamoe.] 

CoiUt-lMt.     [Uahos.] 

■  of  Imw.     [,S«t  Tub  Innax.] 

,  Waltsb  db,  was    one   of 

Henry  II.'s  ministers,  and  became  tucces- 
sively  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Archbishop 
of  Soaen.  He  accompanied  Bichard  I.  on 
his  crusade,  and  in  1191  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  the  king,  tor  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing LoDgcJiamp.  The  archbishop  held 
the  justidarship  from  1191  to  1134,  and 
was  BctivQ  in  raising  the  king's  ransom.  In 
1196,  however,  he  quarrellea  with  Kichard, 
■nd  the  king  refusing  to  give  way,  he  laid 
Normandy  under  an  interdict,  until  a  com- 
promise  waa   effected.      He   supportod    the 

reign. 

CovsiUUlt,  Thi.  It  was  the  old  Scottish 
custom  for  those  who  were  nnitod  in  any 
grwt  cause  to  bind  themselves  together  by  a 
bond  to  stand  fay  one  another  to  the  death  in 
its  support  Such  a  bond  was  the  Covenant 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of 
the  Refi)niiation  in  Scotland,  It  wss  origin. 
ally  a  private  bond,  by  which  the  barons  who 
upheld  the  first  preachers  of  reform  bound 
themselve*  together  for  mutual  support  and 
the  destruclion  of  Popery  in  1657.  In  1581, 
when  there  waa  a  general  dread  of  tiie  revival 
of  Popery,  a  similar  bond,  entering  more  into 
detail  concerning  the  superstitions  and  reli- 
gions errors  that  were  to  be  oombated,  was 
diKwn  np  by  the  Protestant  ministers.  The 
king,  James  I.,  was  the  Grst  to  sign  it,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  the  courtiers  and 
then  ifj  tJie  people.  This  is  generally 
known  as  the  Firit  Cgvtnanl.    In  1638,  when 
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Charles  I.  tried  to  force  the  Tlnglish  lituigy 
on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  popular  indig- 
nation found  a  vfflit  in  a  revival  <rf  this  cove- 
nant, with  a  clause  added  to  it  directed  against 
the  bishops.  The  enthusiasm  about  it  was 
universaL  It  was  signed  through  the  leustii 
and  braadth  of  the  land,  by  high  and  low  alike, 
and  from  this  time  the  "  Covenant "  became 
the  watch-word  and  wot-ct}'  of  the  Presby- 
terian party.  In  I6i3,  when  the  English 
Parliament  sought  Scotch  aid,  tbe  Scotch  de- 
manded that  the  mutual  engagemenU  of  the 
two  nations  should  be  oon&rmed  by  a  pact  to 
which  both  nations  should  be  sworn.  Ao* 
cordingly  the  Solaim  Lngut  and  Covnumt 
was  drawn  up  by  Henderson,  amended  bj 
Vane,  adopted  by  the  'Westminster  Assembly 
(q.v.),  passed  by  t^e  Parliament,  and  ordered 
to  be  Bobscriboa  and  sworn  to  by  the  nation. 
But  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster, in  16*3,  though  they  approved 
the  Covenant,  disappointed  the  Boots,  who 
hoped  to  see  it  imposed  on  the  whole 
Ei^lish  nation.  When  Charles  U.,  on  the 
invitetion  of  the  Eetetes,  came  to  Scotland  to 
claim  the  kingdom  in  1650,  be  was  compelled 
to  sign  the  Covenant  before  he  was  allowed  to 
land,  and  the  signature  was  repeated  at  his 
coronation.  Notwithstanding  this,  after  the 
Itestoration,  by  the  king's  order,  the  Covenant 
was  burned  by  the  common  hangman  in 
London,  and  an  Act  abjuring  and  condemning 
it  as  on  unlawful  oath  was  passed  by  the  Privy 
Council  of  Scotland  in  11162.  The  oitrama 
Preabyterian  party  were  greatlv  disappointed 
that  the  Act  of  1690,  approving  the  Confession, 
did  not  enjoin  the  renewing  of  the  Covenant. 
The  Covenant  was  not  merely  a  declaration 
of  belief,  but  a  solonm  engagement  bidding 
ite  adberenls  to  force  their  belief  npon  others. 
The  name  of  CoviHanttn  was  first  taken 
bj  the  popular  party  after  the  renewal  of  the 
Covenant  in  1 638,  and  home  by  them  tbroagh- 
out  the  Civil  Wot.  But  it  is  more  generally 
associated  with  the  insurgents  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  who  took  arms  in  defence  of  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government.  As 
the  Covenant  had  by  that  time  been  de- 
nounced OS  a  seditious  oath,  those  who  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  it  were  naturally  looked 
npon  as  rebels  against  the  government.  They 
were,  however,  treated  with  unwarrantable 
severity.  When,  in  1662,  the  Act  was  passed 
for  the  re-establishment  of  episcopoty,  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  bishops  were  ejected  from 
their  parities.  Round  these  "outed  minis- 
lero,"  as  tbey  were  called,  the  Covenanters 
rallied,  and  gathered  in  crowds  on  the  hill- 
sides or  any  lonely  place,  to  attend  their 
ministrations.  These  meetings,  called  "  con- 
venticles,'* were  denounced  as  seditions,  and  to 
frequent  them  or  to  hold  any  "  intercommun- 
ing  "  with  any  persons  who  frequented  them, 
was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  These 
severe  measures  provoked  the  Covenanters  to 
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tska  up  amu  in  defMice  of  theii  religioiu 
QpimoOB-tuid  led  tea  tebellioa  so  vi(]«spc«ad, 
that  il  aliaoat  amounted  to  a  ci*il  mx.  The 
first  wriotu  action  between  the  kaWg  troops 
and  the  Covenonten  wa«  in  ttke  hiS-coontry 
on  the  borden  of  the  countiea  of  Ayr  and 
lADtirk.  Hare,  at  DnuncloK,  a  hnn  near  Lou- 
don Hill,  a  party  of  armsd  Coveoaiileia  who 
wore  gathered  at  a  oonvonticle  were  attacked 
hy  a  hody  of  diagooai  uudar  John  Graham, 
of  ClaTorhouie,  and  gained  a  yiotory  over 
their  assailants  (1679).  After  this  nioceas,  the 
numbers  of  the  inaurgenta  increaaed  lo  rapidly 
that  the  govemmfint  becanie  tdarmod,  and  an 
army.  16,000  Btron^,  was  sent  aaainst  them 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. He  defeated  them  on  Uis  banka  of 
the  Clyde,  at  BothweU  Bridge,  where  1,200 
wen  made  pnaonen,  June  22,  167S.  In 
conaequonce  of  a  treoaonahle  prutoat  called 
the  Sanquhar  SMlaralion,  put  forth  by 
the  CoTeoantara,  all  peraona  who  wialked  to 
free  themaelvea  ot  suspicion  of  cMuplicity  with 
them  were  required  to  take  what  was  calleil  tho 
A^uralion  Oath ;  and  the  eoldiers  who  were 
aent  to  acour  the  country  in  search  of  rebels, 
were  empowered  to  Idll  any  one  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath.  The  sufferings  ot  the 
Coyeoanters  were  extreme.  Numbers  of  them 
were  put  to  death  with  great  cruelty,  but 
■uflering:  only  strengthened  their  &natic 
roirit,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  accession 
of  William,  when  the  "  outed  ministei*  "  were 
reatored  to  their  pulpita,  and  adherence  to  the 
Covenant  ceaaad  to  be  a  crime,  that  the 
Corenanten  abaiLdoned  their  attitude  of 
defiance.  But  some  extreme  Covsnanters  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  a  king  whose  aoceptance 
of  episcopacy  in  England  was.  tbey  thought, 
treason  against  the  divine  right  ot  presbytere. 
They  formed  the  earliest  dissenting  Pi«aby- 
terian  sects  in  SooUand.    [Cakbbohuhs.] 

Woodrow,  JnoUda  dud  Hilton  (/  tin  9a£rr- 
(no  I  Onb,  iMlnluKuI  HiatfFTy  ofaaOanii 
Biirton,  SiA  of  ScoCUa^  ru  u  -i 

Covcntey  seems  to  have  owed  its  im- 

partuace  to  the  msgniScent  Benedictine  abbey 
founded  by  Leofric  and  hi«  wife,  Oodiva,  in 
1014.  The  town  became  a  pro^rous  trading 
oentie.  -  Acoording  to  Loland,  its  walls  were 
built  in  the  rsign  of  Edward  IT.  In  1461 
it   was    created   a    sepamte    county.     The 


of  mediteval  ecclesiastical  arcbitecture 
The  "I^jmen'a  Parliament  o(  Henry  IV." 
met  at  Coventry  in  1404.  In  the  fiiteenth, 
Kxtaenlb,  and  seventeenth  centuries  Coventry 
was  an  important  centre  of  the  cloth  and 
wooUcQ  trade.  Its  citiaena  were  strongly 
Parliamentarian  in  tbe  Qreat  Bobellion ;  and 
to  punish  them  their  walls  were  levelled  after 
the  Seitotation.  The  town  has  returned  two 
members  to  Parliament  since  the  reign  of 
Edmnll. 


>)  OOT 

Corantcj,  Waliib  of.  was  a  writer  ot 
whom  little  is  known.  He  probably  wrote  be- 
tween the  year  1293  and  the  end  of  Edward  I.'i 
reign,  aiu)  may  have  been  a  monk,  probably 
of  some  bouse  in  the  dioceae  of  Yorr.  He  is 
tbe  author  or  compiler  of  a  MmoriaU,  or 
ana^sis  of  history  extending  from  the  arrival 
of  Brutus  to  the  year  1226.  The  earlier 
portions  are  merely  tnuiscripts  from  Oeofliey 
of  UoniDouth,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Bogei 
of  Hoveden,  kc,  but  for  the  &Tst  quarter  of 
the  thirteenth  century  Walter  is  a  ralnable 
aatbority. 

Tlu  Jttnoriola  of  'Walter  of  Cotanttrin*  Bnt 
dlsi»<er*d  bj  I>*1uiil  in  Um  «tit«eatli  ontniy. 
It  baa  been  adJtad,  willi  moat  Taloable  Intro- 
dactloiu,  b;  Dr.  Btabba  [SoUi  B«nea,  1X73). 

Cormtry,  Thohab,  Ist  Loan  {i.  1678, 

d.  1610),  son  ot  Sir  T.  Coventry,  Judge  ot  the 
Common  Pleas,  in  1 6 1 6  was  chosen  Becorder 
of  London,  and  in  1617  was  made  Solicitor- 
Geneml,  boing  advanced  tour  yeara  later  to 
tiie  Attoniey-GanBnilship.  In  162S,  chiefly, 
throu^  Buckingbam's  interest,  he  was  made 
Lord  Keeper,  and  in  1623  was  created  Lord 
Coventry.  He  bss  been  accused  ot  advising 
some  ot  Cbarlea's  moat  arbitrary  acta,  as  the 
refusal  ot  the  summons  to  Lord  Bristol,  aad 
the  imprisonment  of  tbe  Earl  ot  Arundel ;  but 
Ht.  Toss  maintains  that  he  was  little  more 
than  "  the  messenger  of  the  king  and  the 
or^  ot  the  House."  In  163fl  and  1638  be 
enjoined  the  judges  in  their  chai^  to  the 
grand  juries  to  urge  tbe  people  to  pay  the 
ship-money  with  cbeerfubiees,  but  he  took  no 
part  in  the  trial  ot  Hampden  for  refusing  to 
pay  his  share.  One  of  nis  Isst  acts  was  to 
advise  the  king  to  summon  Parliament,  but 
he  died  before  the  summoning  ot  tbe  ^ort 
Parliament. 

ClareudoD,  Eitt.  Bf  lb  SiMllsa. 
COTWitr]r,SiBWii.LUH[i.  163S,<J.  1686), 
was  tbe  youngest  son  ot  Lord  Keeper  Coventry. 
In  1662  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  ot  the 
Admiralty,  in  1 66fi  was  knighted  and  made  a 
Privy  Councillor,  and  1667  a  Commissioner 
ot  tbe  Treasury.     Having  quanellcd  with  the 

flght  a  duel,  tor  which  ho  was  banished  bmn 
the  court,  and  retirod  into  private  life.  *'  He 
was,"  says  Burnet,  "  the  beet  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  man  of  great 
notions  and  eminent  virtues."  He  was  the 
author  of  several  political  tracts,  tbe  most 
intfiroeting  ot  which  is  Tht  Charaettr  of  a 
Trimmer,  published  in  16S9. 

Ctyrattry,  Su.  John,  was  the  gmndaon  ot 
Lord  Coventry  and  nephew  of  Sir  William 
Coventry.  He  was  a  member  of  Parliament 
in   1670,   when,  having  somewhat  fresly  ei- 

Eressed  big  opinion  about  the  royat  nustresMS, 
e  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  court,  was 
set  upon  by  a  bwid  ot  ruftiaiis  sent  b^ 
Uounouth,  halt-murdered,  and  bis  DOse  slit 
with  a  penknife.    Thia  otttnge  led  to  the 
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CoTordal*.  Mn.H  (A.  1487,  d.  16eS),  wn 
one  of  the  earliest  Eogluih  Reformers.  In 
1632  he  IB  said  to  have  assisted  Tyadale  ia  hit 
tmislHtioii  oF  the  Bible,  and  three  years  later 
issued  a  veraion  of  hjji  own.  He  was  on 
cloBO  temu  of  tiieDiUkip  with  Cromwell,  imd 
in  1 53d  whs  Bent  by  that  miiuBter  to  Paris  to 
bring  oat  the  translation  of  the  New  Taeta- 
ment  known  aa  the  Lord  Cromwell's  Bible. 
On  Cromwell's  fell  Coverdale  went  to  Tubin- 
gen, and  travelled  in  Denmark  and  othtr 
Continental  countries.  OnEdwardVI.'a  accefr- 
von  he  was  Hppointed  chapLiin  to  the  Icing. 
In  1531  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Exeter,  but 
*■■  removed  from  his  we  and  imprisoned  by 
onier  of  Queen  Mary.  He  was  subeeqaently 
mleased,  and  retired  to  HoUaiid  and  aftar- 
warda  to  Genera.  He  returned  to  England 
after  the  acoenion  of  Eliiabeth,  and  iMisted 
at  the  contecratkm  ot  Amhbiihop  Arker, 
thoo^  he  did  not  obtain  his  lea  again,  owing 
to  his  Calrinistic  -' 


Oambridge  civilian  who  became 
Trinih'  HsJI  and  Reader  in  CirU  Law,  In 
1607  he  pablishBd  a  work  called  Tkeltittr- 
pnltr,  which  was  an  eiplanation  of  legal 
terms  and  theories.  The  book  gave  great 
offence  to  the  common-lswyBrs.  At  the  uiati- 
gation  probably  of  Coke,  a  graat  enemy  of 
CoweQ,  an  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the 
book  was  orderad  1^  the  House  of  Cammons  in 
1610,  and  the  king  was  advised  to  suppreeait, 
heconae  of  Qie  unconstitutional  doctrines  it 
oontained  on  the  subject  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative and  the  rights  of  the  pet^Ie. 


studying  at  the  Temple,  he  was,  in  1688, 
called  to  the  bar,  and  Erom  this  time  rose 
rapidly  in  his  profession.  On  the  landing 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  raised  a  troop 
of  hone  in  his  support.  His  abilities  as  a 
Chancery  barrister  soon  attracted  Somers's 
notice,  and  in  1695  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment fOT  Hertford,  In  ISQeheeupparted  the 
bill  for  the  attainder  of  Sir  John  Fenwick. 
In  1702  William  Cowper  lost  his  seat  for 
Hertford,  owing  to  the  nnpopnlarity  caused 
in  the  boron^  by  the  trial  of  his  brother 
8pencer  for  murder.  In  1706,  on  the  dis- 
mimsl  of  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  ha  became  Lord 
Keeper  and  CommisBioner  of  the  Scotch 
Union.  In  1707  he  was  raised  to  the  Upper 
House,  and  became  the  finit  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Oreot  Britain;  but  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  him  in  this  capacity  on  Sachevsrell  was 

■-"" 1  by  party  spirit,  and  unworthy  of 

In  opposition  to  the  reat  of 


. .  during  the 
the  Succemon  War ;  and  he  vigorously  op- 
posed Marlborough's  request  to  be  made 
Captain-Oeneral  for  life.     [Makli 


wished  tor  a  composite  ministry.  On  the 
accession  of  Oeorge  I.,  he  received  the  Orat 
Heal,  and  was  favoured  with  the  king's 
entire  confidence.  His  sentences  on  the  rebels 
of  1715  have  been  censnrod  as  loo  severe.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  advocates  ot  the  Septennial 
Act  (q.v.).  In  1718  he  resigned  office,  probably 
because  George  accused  him  of  espousing  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  side  in  hia  quarrel  with  the 
court.  He  promptly  became  leader  ot  the 
Opposition,  end  withstood  almost  alone 
the  Peerage  Bill,  and  Qie  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  Atterhury.  In  his  later 
years  ho  wss  accused,  probably  without 
i«ason,  ot  tampering  with  the  Jacobites. 

Campball.LiDn  aftXt  L«rd CPunedlon;  ItSF- 
txiay.aiii.  afMnf.,  8taiilu>pe,  Hiri.  0/  Bnf. 
COXe,  KicHARD  (i.  1499,  d.  1681),  Bishop 
of  Ely,  made  Dean  of  Christ  Church  and  of 
Westminster  by  Henry  VIII.,  was  one  of 
the  tutors  of  Edward  VI.,  the  others 
being  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Sir  Anthony  Cooke. 
During  Uie  reign  of  Maiy  he  waa  compelled 
with  the  Protestants  to  take  refuge  at  Piank- 
fort ;  but  returned  to  Ei^land  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  was  made 
Bishop  ot  Ely.  It  was  a  remonstrance  from 
Bishop  Coxe  against  the  injustice  done  him 
by  the  bestowal  ot  his  land  00  Kir  Christopher 
Hatton  that  drew  forth  tiie  celebrated  letter 
from  Queen  Elisabeth  ;  "  Proud  prelate,  you 
know  what  you  wero  before  X  maae  yon  what 
you  are.  It  you  do  not  immediately  comply 
with  my  request,  by  God  I  will  unfrock  you. 
Coxe  is  described  as  "  an  honest  but  narrow- 
spirited  and  peevish  man." 

SbTpe,  Amiili:  Boinvt,  Hiit.  ofiU  BtformOin. 

Coxa,  WiLUAX  (ft.  1747,  rf.  18J8),  Arch- 
deacon, was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  ho  became  a 
Fellow.  Be  entered  the  Church,  became  in- 
cumbent of  Kingston,  Canon  of  Salisbury, 
and  Archdeacon  of  Wiltshire,  I80S.  Coie 
travelled  a  good  deal  on  the  Continent,  and 
was  a  careful  student  of  Engliah  and  foreign 
history,  especially  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  numerous  works,  though 
written  in  a  rather  uninteresting  style,  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  information,  and  are  of 
considersble  vslue.  I'ho  moat  important  are 
MemoiTi  af  Sir  Sobtrt  Weipoii,  Kemoirt  of 
Marlborrmghy  Memoirt  of  tht  Adminitiration  itf 
Kr.  Fetlum,  and  the  EUtory  of  th»  Moute  of 
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"  booaght."  Its  adoption  by  the  Kornuui 
■ettleiB  waa  so  geneiu  th&t  even  the  lojal 
Batlen  enforced  it.  Both  branches  of  Uie 
hoDse  of  Fitzgemld  adopted  it  in  Edward 
IU.'b  time.  Tliii  cuHtom  was  the  subject  of 
oonslant  complaints  by  the  Irish  Failiament. 
It  was  forbidden  by  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny, 
1367,  and  made  treason  in  1409,  and  Sually 
abolished  in  16D3.  Spenser  compluns  of  its 
abolition  as  a  wrong  done  to  the  Irish  land- 
kmi. 

BpaoMT,  Tin  </ tlU  8tat<  i^  Inbmd. 


reign.    He  was  accused  with  his  son  of  &ituds 

in  connection  with  the  South  Sea  Company, 
and  while  l^e  accusation  was  still  pending  be 
took  poison  and  killed  himself. 

Cm^S,  Jamis  {d.  1721],  son  of  Georf|;e 
Craggy  was  a  Whig  politician.  During  the 
teign  of  Anne  he  was  employed  in  minor 
diplomatic  bueineaa.  He  was  consulted  by 
Ibrlborongh  on  the  questioD  of  the  duke's 
obtaining  the  appointment  of  Captain-Oeneral 
for  life.  Ii)  1 T 1 4,  OS  the  queen  lay  dying,  he 
was  despatched  to  Hanover,  with  instruc 
tiooi  to  bid  Lord  Stafford  to  request 
the  Slates  General  of  HoUand  to  guarantee 
the  .Proteetant  sncceasion.  In  1717  he  be- 
came Searotary  at  War,  and,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Addison,  Secretary  of  State  (171S). 
He  was  accosed  of  fraud  in  connection 
with  the  South  Sea  Company,  but  died 
of  small.poi  on  the  day  that  the  report  was 
presented  to  the  Commons.  "  Whatever," 
says  Lord  Hahon,  "  may  have  been  his  con- 
duct in  the  Sooth  Sea  affairs  (tor  his  death 
arrested  the  inquiry],  he  undoubtedly  oom- 
bined  great  talents  tor  business  with  a  love  of 
luxury  and  literature ;  and  his  name,  were  it 
even  to  drop  from  the  page  of  history,  would 
live  enshrined  for  ever  m  the  versa  of  Pope." 
Borer,  Politioal  Biit.i    Btashone,   Silm  af 

CroiSt  Obkboal  Sir  Jakes  (b.  I74S,  d. 
Jan.  ISIS),  after  groatly  i^iat^'ngii i ahiTig  him- 
self in  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
especially  at  the  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Bunker  Hill  (q.v.),  was,  in  1793,  ap- 
pointed Glovemor  of  Jeraoy.  In  1796  he 
went  out  to  the  Cape,  and  hold  the  poet  of 
governor  for  two  years,  when  he  was  sent  t« 
India,  where  hia  mihlaiy  eiperience  was 
much  needed.  In  !S03  Sir  James  Ciaig  be. 
came  Govemor-in-chief  of  British  North 
America,  and  in  that  capacity  rendered  him- 
self extremely  unpopular.  His  measurea 
were  arbitrary  in  the  e.\treme,  and  it  is  to  his 
treatment  of  the  Assembly,  and  his  refusal  to 
giant  any  conccBaiooa  or  to  consider  the 
question  of  any  redreBB  of  grievances,  that  the 
discontent  which  was  so  prevalent  in  Canada 
at  this  time  was  due.  His  unpopularity  in- 
duced the  Americans  in  1812  t»  attempt  an 
>n  of  Canada,  under  the  impresnon  that 


tiiey  would  be  joined  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  people. 

Crmag,  Joun  (d.  ISOO),  was  the  friend  and 
coadjutor  of  John  Knoz,  on  whose  death  he 
becuoe  for  a  time  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  Kirk  party,  (or  whom  he  drew  up  the 
National  Covenant  in  1680.  In  1684,  how. 
aver,  on  the  Scotch  Estates  taking  action  to 
restrain  the  power  ot  tbe  oleigy,  Craig  went 
over  to  the  oppoute  side. 

Craur,  Thomas  (».  1538,  d.  1608],  a  cele- 
brated Scottish  judge,  and  an  author  of  no 
little  repute,  was  a  great  favourite  of  James 
VI.  Ho  was  the  writer  of  a  bmoua  treatise 
on  feudal  law,  Jut  Feudait,  and  a  tract  on 
the  succeeaion  to  the  throne  of  England. 

CraigniiUAr  OMrtls,  three  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  waa  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
the  Earl  of  Uar,  brother  of  Jamee  JII.  It 
was  burnt  by  Hertford,  1644,  but  afterwards 
rebuilt  for  Queen  Mary,  who  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  there.  It  was  at  Craismillar  that 
Bothwell,  Murray,  Morton,  and  Moitland  of 
Lethington,  formed  their  agreement  to  kill 
Damley  (IGS6). 

CrunptonQa«Btioii.THK(lg66).  The 

Crimean  War  brought  England  into  some 
difSculties  with  foreign  powers  on  account  of 
tbe  attempt  to  enlist  a  foreign  legion.  Mr. 
Crampton,  the  English  miniiter  at  Washing, 
ton,  carried  out  the  instructions  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  matter  so  thoroughly  that  the 
United  States  government  dismissed  him  from 
Washington,  and  a  coolness  arose  between  the 


I,  which  was  with  difficulty  healed. 

Cnutbzook,  Oathobns  Hasdt,  Ibt 
ViScoDHT  (*.  1814),  son  of  John  Hardy, 
member  for  Bradford,  vras  elected  member 
for  Leominster  in  1866,  and  defeated  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  Oxford  Univereity  in  186G. 
He  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Home 
AfEaits  in  1858,  Homo  Secretary  in  1867, 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  1874,  and 
Secretory  of  Stale  for  India  in  1S78. 

Craauaer,  Thomas  {b.  1484,  Aie66],  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  son  of  a  Motting- 
bamshiro  gentleman,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  ha 
was,  in  ISIO,  elected  to  a  fellowship.  In 
lfi23  he  was  ordained,  and  continued  at  the 
university,  lecturing  and  teaching.  Forced 
to  leave  the  town  to  avoid  infection  in  the 
sweating  sickness  of  1&28,  he  was  accident- 
aUy  thrown  into  the  company  of  Foxe  and 
OtmiiiieT,  the  conunissioners  engaged  on 
the  question  of  the  royal   divorce. 
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oned    his  own 


conclusion,  that  the  marriage  was  not  merely 
voidable,  but  void,  being  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  that  its  dissolution  could  therefore 
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the  nMbet  to  Hentj,  who  lost  no  tiiue  in 
■endipg  tor  Crafuner  and  ordering  him  to 
write  a  treatiae  in  support  of  his  theais.  Soon 
«fter  we  find  him  employed  as  legal  sdviser 
to  two  importaDt  embaaeiee  to  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  reapectively,  which,  though  un- 
succWol,   were  not   fmitlen.    The    Papal 

Italian  jurists  in  Henry's  favour,  while  in 
Germany  Cranmer'a  visits  to  the  theologiana 
proved  more  faTourable  to  Ma  own  than  to 
big  maater's  suit,  and  before  hia  retnm  he  waa 
secretly  married  to  Margaret  Anne,  daughter 
fli  Oaumder,  a  prominent  Hefoimer,  a  maniage 

put  him  entirely  at  the  king's  mercy  when  he 
became  Primate.  Henry's  plana  had  mean- 
while been  maturing ;  hirUiHr  delay  would 
bave  mined  the  legituoacy  of  Anne  Boleyn'a 
(^spring,  and  on  the  death  of  Warbam  tJie 
archbishopiic  of  Oanterbury  was  offered  to 
Cranmei.  No  sooner  was  Uie  ceremony  of 
installation  over  than  the  new  arobbiahop 
wrote  the  king  a  oollusiTe  letter,  demanding, 
in  tile  name  of  the  nation,  that  the  scandal 
sbonld  be  terminated ;  and,  Qie  case  being 
hirly  brought  before  his  court,  gave  judg- 
ment that  the  marriage  waa  void  ab  inilie, 
Feb.  23,  1633.  He  had  now  performed  his 
teak,  and  withdrew  into  a  literary  retire- 
mcoti  which,  broken  onl^  in  163S  and  1640 
to  snmouoM  two  more  iniquitous  sentence! 
of  dlTOTce,  lasted  till  the  faU  of  Cromwell,  a 
'  v  as  little  inclined  to  endure  a  rival  as 
oe  one.  Fttim  that  date  his 
ice  is  attested  by  two  plots 
esctionary  party  tor  bis  de- 
1,  from  which  he  was  preserved  only 
IW  tfie  unswerving  confldence  of  the  king. 
Yet  at  no  time  can  be  be  called  a  politician  : 
his  influence  was  wholly  personal,  and  con- 
fined to  Seory,  on  whose  death  he  again  sank 
into  the  background.  But  in  this  retirement 
Cianmer  was  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
new  order  of  thiuBB.  On  his  elevation  to 
the  primacy  he  had  bat  two  points  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  continental  Protestanta  ^repu- 
diation of  the  Papal  supremacy  and  the 
translation  of  the  Sorlptutea.  But  the 
jBtristio  stadies  with  which  he  maiatained 
tlie  attack  on  the  Papacy  gradually  unveiled 
to  bin  the  features  of  a  more  apostolic  and 
spiritual  Chriotianity,  whose  truths  he  ac- 
cepted, one  by  one,  as  conviction  was  forced 
npon  his  mind,  till,  in  15M,  be  pubbdied  bis 
book  againrt  Tiantubatantiatiiw,  wherein  is 
maintained  the  Anglican  doctrine  of  the  Baal, 
■a  agfainst  the  Corporeal,  Presence.  Cran- 
mer's  reconstitution  of  the  Church  services 
remains  bia  real  title  to  greatness.  Uis  was 
a  formative,  not  a  creative,  intellect,  and, 
while  his  tnviaion  of  the  old  Uses  may  be 
tanked  for  beauty  and  digiiity  with  the  Au- 
thoriaed  Version  of  the  Bible,  his  attempt  to 
replace  the  Soman  Canon  Law  is  a  monument 
-»  —--*-• — a  enei^.     Hiron^out  all  these 
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ref  omu,  hit  appeal  is  not  from  superstition  to 

reason,  but  from  the  Cburuh  corrupt  to  the 
Chut^  pure  ;  nothinj^  illustrates  hia  catholic 
position  Better  than  his  Own  worda  before  the 
commission  at  Oxford : — "  It  it  can  be  proved 
by  any  doctor  above  1,000  yeus  after  Christ, 
that  Christ's  body  ia  there  in  the  eucharist 
really  pr«eent,  1  will  give  all  over." 

During  Edward's  reign  Craumer  was  con- 
cerned in  two  political  acta  of  great  impoiiance. 
At  the  coronation  the  archbishop,  on  hia  own 
responsibility,  altered  the  position  of  the 
coronation  oath,  putting  it  after  the  eipres- 
sion  of  the  popular  assent.  This  innov^on, 
by  destroying  the  conditional  character  of 
that  assent,  amoontod  to  the  assertion  of 
absolute  hereditary  right.  The  second  act 
was  the  ngning  of  Edward's  illegal  device  for 
the  saceeeaiMi,  which  was,  however,  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  on 
the  assurance  of  the  judges.  It  sufficed  to 
secure  hia  condemnation  tor  high  treason  on 
Hory's  accession.  The  new  government  seems 
at  Snt  to  have  had  no  desire  to  ahed  blood ;  but 
Cranmer,  the  pilot  of  the  Reformation,  conld 
not  aeiie  the  numerous  opportunities  of  escape 
which  were  offered ;  he  remained,  either  over- 
rating his  own  strength  or  undenating  the  im- 
pending danger.  With  his  two  bosom  friends, 
lAtimer  and  fiidlev,  he  waa  taken  to  Oxford 
(Har.,  16Gi)  to  hold  an  academical  diaputation. 
After  a  parody  of  controversy,  oil  three  were 
summoned  boom  a  synod  of  presbyters  and 
condemned  as  heretica.  His  friends  tathni 
hafora  him :  the  archbishop's  case  was  de- 
layed by  the  necessity  of  application  to  tiie 
Pwal  court,  and  by  the  desire  of  Cardinal 
Pole  to  ruin  the  cause  of  hereay  by  the  re- 
cantation of  the  bereaiarch.  In  the  latter 
aim  he  succeeded.  Cranmer  was  at  first  in- 
duced to  accept  the  Papal  supremacy,  not  as 
a  doctrine,  but  as  a  fact,  and  his  defence  once 
broken  down,  and  honour  lost,  he  was  led  on 
to  sign  a  detailed  abiuration  of  all  his  anti- 
Pap^  convictions.  Fortunately  for  the  Be- 
foimatiim,  the  queen  had  resolved  on  his 
destruction,  and  to  the  public  eye  Cranmer 
died  a  mutyr  (Uai.  Zt,  1566).  How  far 
repentance  preceded  the  knowledge  of  his 
tate  must  be  left  to  coniectors.  At  the 
worst,  he  should  be  judged  by  hia  life,  not  l^ 
one  failure  under  an  overwhelming  tempta- 
tion. He  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  ttai  honesty 
of  pmpOM,  and  in  private  life  his  sweet  temper 
exercised  a  peculiar  (sscinaticn  ;  but  a  certain 
moral  weakness  taints  his  whole  career,  and 
kaves  his  character  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  estimste  in  histoty- 

Stotf  Pmm  (Bent;  THI.,  Bd.  TI.,  Kbit)  i 
CtaiuBsr')  JfiMiMmtmt  Writing!  Ad  Lttttrt 
(PsikarBoe.,  IBM);  Folc, Epfrinla ;  rm,  Baak 
of  Harty™,-  Btr™,  Lift  of  Croimwr;  Btunet, 
Bittwt  ef  f  Ih  Btfirmaliati ;  Hook,  LIiu  of  On 
AnHMilupt  ttf  CMt*r<ntTy ,  mnnt,  HMmy  ^Ttlw 
Aif.  dnwak.  [H.  K.  R.] 

Cribjfted  is  a  Tillage  in  Kent,  about 
thirteen  miki  bom  Loaaon,  and  is  usaally 
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Edward  III.,  &nd  the  Franch,  uommaiLded  by 
Philip VI.  TneGnglithtinnfhHdLuuledoathe 
unst  ol  Normandy,  near  La  Uogue,  OD  July 
12,  and  Bdvard  had  thea  intended  to  crow 
the  Suae,  nurch  through  Picardy  into  Artoi*, 
and  there  join  his  Fiemith  atuuliarie«,  who 
had  ab«adf  crossed  the  French  frontier. 
Bat  wlua  he  arrived  at  Bouen,  he  found  the 
bridge*  orer  the  Seine  broken,  and  the 
Frendi  anny  on  the  t^poaite  ihore.  Edward 
marched  alangthe  river  almost  to  the  labnrba 
of  Pari),  and  burnt  St.  Qennaia  and  Neuilly, 
and  at  length  (Aug.  17}  b^  ft  ttnta^mu 
iiDcceeded  in  croamng  the  nver  near  Pontmfle, 
ftdvBQoed  towttrda  this  Somms,  and  cioMed  at 
Blanchetaque,  near  Abbeviile.  Not  fat  from 
thia  town,  at  Crecy,  he  halted,  and  allowed 
the  French  to  oome  up  (Aog.  26).  The  army 
was  drawn  up  the  foUowing  moming  in  three 
diviaions.  The  first,  nnder  the  command  of 
the  Black  Prince  (or  raliiar  of  the  Eirls  of 
Warwick  and  Oitford),  consiBlod  of  BOO  men- 
at-arms,  l.OOU  WeUhmen,  and  £,000  archars. 
The  iecond  diviaion.  placed  behind  them,  and 
lii^tly  on  their  flank,  consisted  of  1,200 
arohera  and  a  body  of  men-at^irnu.  The 
third  divinon  was  held  in  resorre  under  the 
king,  on  some  slightly  riiiog  ground  in  the 
rear,  and  consistea  of  2,000  archers  and  700 
meo-at-Hrms.  According  to  Froisaart,  the 
whole  army  did  not  amount  to  mora  than 
8,000  men ;  bal  this  estimate  is  probably 
much  too  low.  The  French  forces  are  com- 
puted at  from  60,000  to  120,000.  The  French 
army  marched  from  Abbevill«  at  sunrise,  and 
arrived  at  Crecy  in  consideiable  confusion. 
Tha  battle  was  began  by  the  adysnue  of  a 


int«  disorder  before  the  shooting  of  the 
English  archers.  The  French  cavalry,  nnder 
the  Duke  of  -Alenvon,  then  fell  upon  the 
Kn  gH«>i  first  and  second  divisions.  After  a 
deapernte  conflict,  daring  which  the  king  was 
loore  thiia  once  requested  to  brins  up  the 
reserves,  the  French  cavalrr  reUred  in  the 
greatest  disorder,  and  Philip  himself  fled  from 
the  field.  The  French  fou^t  on  in  a 
desultory  manner  till  night,  and  not  till  Qib 
following  morning  was  it  discovered  that  the 


c  reach  army  was  completely  M«ttared  and 
routed.  Uany  thonaands  of  Frenchmen  were 
fonnd  disperaed  about  the  fleld,  and  wero 
slain.  Their  whole  loss  consisted  of  1.200 
knight*  and  a  number  of  inferior  rank  esti- 
mated at  30,000,  the  moat  distinguished  being 
John,  Kli^  of  Bohemia. 


thahuttU  is  to  yrjlnirt.  a  U9.     [&  J.  L.] 


pointed  Treosuror  of  ScoUaiid  by  Edward  I. 
m  1286,  at  the  same  time  that  the  £arl  of 
Surrey  was  appointed  Guardian.  He  carried 
oat  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  comnuind  of 
the  F.ngliK>i  king  that  Scotland  was  to  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  order,  and  as  a  oonse- 
quence  was  hated  by  the  Scoteh.  He  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  8tirlii^,  which  was  lost 
bf-  the  EiigUsh  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
his  precipitancy. 

OnTHttt,  Tub  Battli  of  (Joly  31,  1123), 
was  won  by  the  English  and  Burgundian 
troops,  und£ir  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and 
otlkers,  Bgaiiurt  a  nmibinied  force  of  French  and 
Scotch,  and  leviea  from  Spain  and  Ltunbardy. 
The  Tilngii»h  were  completely  victorious,  and 
Bochan,  the  Coootable  of  France,  was  taken 
prisouer.  Thia  victory,  which  ma  iDug^t  on 
the  banks  of  lite  Yonne,  near  Auierre,  saved 
Burgundy  from  invasion,  and  greatly  crippled 
the  power  of  the  Franch. 

Criolitos,  BiH  WiuJAK,  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  was  Goremor  of  Edinbur^  Castle 
at  the  death  of  James  I.  (1437).  In  his  ea- 
dsavours  to  get  possession  of  the  young  king's 
person,  he  was  brought  into  rivalry  with  Sir 
Alexander  Liringston,  from  whom  he  carried 
off  James  II.,  only,  however,  to  surrender 
him  again  on  consideration  of  receiving  cer- 
tain luids  09  a  reward.  In  conjunction  with 
Livingston,  be  planned  and  carried  out  the 
murder  of  William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  hia 
brother.  Ue  was  for  some  time  at  n-ar  with 
the  Douglas  family,  and  was  besieged  by  them 
in  Edinburgh  Castle. 

OrimaWB  War,  fonght  between  Hnaaia 
on  the  one  band,  and  England,  France, 
Turkey,  and  Sardinia  on  the  other,  bwan 
in  IBM,  and  lasted  till  ISoS.  It  is  cnQed 
the  Crimean  War  beouae  the  main  opera- 
tion of  it  consisted  in  the  attack  made 
by  the  allied  forces  on  the  peninsula  of  the 
C>imea  in  the  south  of  Rossia.  The  dispate 
between  Russia  and  Turkev  had  oetenobly 
arisen  about  the  goardiansnip  of  the  Holy 
Placea,  especially  the  Holy  Sepuli^re,  in 
Jemsalem ;  but  the  cause  of  it  lay  much 
deeper.  Turkey,  the  old  enemy  of'  Rosaia, 
had  gradually  retired  from  the  countries  atae 
had  originally  conquered,  and,  as  her  power 
decayed,  had  become  more  and  more  unfit  to 
rule  over  Christian  populations.  Rossia,  who 
bad  eoiancipated  heiilelt  from  Tartar  thral- 
dom, was  deeply  interested  in  protecting  the 
Slavonic  tacea  stiU  under  Turkish  rule,  who 
were  of  the  same  blood  and  origin  as  hOTaelt. 
She  also  bad  a  natuml  desire  to  extend  her 
power  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  to  open  a 
¥ray  for  bar  commerce  into  the  Mediterranwn. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  wrote  of  Turkey  as 
"aaickiiMD  dying,"  and  hia  plan  for  dividing 
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umbiaa  principnlitifla,  Serria  and  Bul- 
garia, into  principalities  under  the  Buzetainty 
oi  Hnnia,  and  the  occupation  of  Egypt  and 
Csndia  by  England.  C^Btnntinople  was  to 
be  held  ueitlier  liy  Runio,  France,  England, 
nor  Greene.  Hir  Stratford  Canning,  the 
English  ambaasador  at  Conatantinople,  was 
an  enemy  of  Ruatoa.  The  Emperor  of  the 
Freoch  -wu  dcaitouB  of  a  Earopean  war  for 
the  oonaolidation  of  his  throne.  On  July  2, 
1863,  the  Roaiian  troops  crossed  the  river 
Prath,  and  occupied  the  principelitiee.  On 
November  1,  rntr  wai  dedared,  and  on  the 
3Dth  of  the  same  month  the  Turkish  Seet  ww 
deatroyed  in  the  harbour  of  Sinope.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  the  Prime  Minister,  strained  eiery 
nerve  (o  preserve  peace,  but  Lord  Palmereton, 
Foreign  Becretary,  declared  that  he  would 
reatgn,  unless  a  strong  course  agHinet  Rosna 
woreadopted.  Theoountry  gradually  "drifted 
into  war."  On  Feb.  27,  1864,  an  ultimatum 
was  sent  by  oar  government,  which  declared 
that  nnleas  the  Ruasian  tioopa  retired  behind 
the  ri*er  Pruth  before  the  end  of  April,  it 
-would  be  conaidered  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
No  reply  was  made,  and  the  war  took  its 
course.  Austria  and  Prusida  contracted  aa 
oSennTs  and  defensive  alliance,  by  which 
they  guaranteed  each  other's  posseMions  in 
case  of  attack.  They  also  prepared  their 
forces  in  readiness  for  war.  The  alliance 
between  England  and  France  was  signed  on 
April  14.  The  plan  of  aperationt  was  very 
simple.  Ab  Runia  could  be  attacked  only  in 
tier  extremities,  and  England  could  act  only 
upon  a  sea  base,  there  were  not  many  places 
into  which  the  two  combatants  could  come 
into  conflict.  A  fleet  Bailed  into  the  Baltic, 
under  Admiral  Napier,  with  great  expectations 
of  anccesB,  which  were  not  itolised.  On  Sept. 
14  the  allied  futcee  landed  in  the  Crimea. 
They  ccmsisted  of  24,000  English,  22,000 
Pr«nch,  and  8,000  Turks.  Their  object  was 
to  capture  Sebantopol,  a  powerfnl  fortress, 
which  the  RumtignB  had  recently  conBtmctod 
at  great  expense.  On  Sept.  20  the  Russians 
were  defeated  by  the  auied  armies  at  the 
pasnge  of  the  Alma.  It  might  have  been 
possible  to  have  taken  Sebastopol  by  a  coup 
dt  maitt,  but  it  was  tbooght  more  prudent  to 
besiege  it  from  the  south.  A  briuiant  flank 
tnaicb  was  executed,  and  the  harbour  of 
Balaclava  was  occupied  by  the  English  as  a 
base  of  operations.  On  October  25  was  fought 
thebatUsofBalaclava,  signalised  fay  the  (amo OB 
f'hanre  of  the  lix  hundred  light  cavalry  upon 
the  Russian  guns,  from  which  few  returned 
alive,  and  the  far  more  effective  charge  of  the 
heavycavalry,  under  General  tkarlett.  OnNov. 
5  tlie  English  troops  weFe  attacked  in  the  early 
morning  by  large  masses  of  Russians,  and  held 
their  ground  «Wk  great  steadiness  until  the 
■fMn^on.  This  was  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  in 
whidl  we  lost  2,61!  killpd  nnd  wounded,  and 
ne,  it  is  said,  12,000.    The  winter 
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tried  OUT  tioops  Beverely,  encamped  as  they 
were  on  a  bleak  plateau.  Notwithstanding 
the  devotion  of  Miss  Florence  Nigh(i]^:ale  in. 
nuiBJug  the  sick,  the  supply  of  hospital  ac- 
commodation waa  insnfScient,  and  the  com- 
missariat broke  down.  This  caused  great 
indignation  in  England,  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  aucceeded  as  IMme  Minister  by  Lord 
Palmerston.     In  December  the  allied    fleet 


April  4,  and  the  bombardment  of  Bebastopol 
began  five  days  later.  On  June  7  the  French 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  Uamelon,  one  of  the 
t^baatopol  foita,  but  on  attack  made  by  the 
allied  forces  on  the  Redan  and  the  Mals^off 
torts,  on  June  18,  was  unsuccessful;  and  on  June 
28  Lord  Raglan,  the  English  commander-in- 
chief,  died.  On  August  16  the  Frcncji  distin- 
guiahed  themselves  greatly  in  the  battle  of 
the  Tchemaya.  After  a  month's  inceesant 
bombardment,  a  final  attack  was  made  on  the 
works  on  Sept.  h,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  RuBsians  evacuated  Sebastopol,  and 
retreated  to  the  north  side  of  the  harbour. 
They  blew  up  their  forts  hb  for  as  they  oould, 
and  left  their  wounded  behind  them.  The 
news  reached  England  on  Sept.  10.  This 
practically  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the 
Crimea.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  negotia- 
tions for  peace  were  berun  by  the  friendly 
intervmtion  of  Austria.  The  French  govern- 
ment wer«  even  more  anxious  for  a  semement 
than  the  English.  The  points  on  which 
Russia  found  it  most  difficult  to  make  conces- 
sionB  were  the  limitation  of  her  power  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  cession  of  a  part  of  Bess- 
arabia t«  Roamania.  The  Peace  of  Paris  was 
signed  on  Sunday,  March  20,  1S56.  The 
last  English  forces  left  the  Crimea  on  July, 12. 
The  English  lost  24,000  soldiers  during  the 
war,  the  French  63,600,  and  the  Rossions,  it 
ifl  Baid,  600,000.  The  war  added  £41,000,000 
to  the  Kational  Debt.  [O.  B.] 

Tha  hUtorT  of  Uu  wu  hu  Imsd  suntai  hi 
nvat  [letail  by  Xr.  EJi«lake,  In  his  /niiafion  vS 

Crinau  (CsoyAii,  d.  1046),  lay  Abbot  of 
Dunkeld,  wBB  a'powerhil  and  warlike  chieftain, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Malcolm  I.,  by 
whom  he  had  a  eon,  Duncan,  King  of  Scot- 
land 103*— 1040.  Crinan,  who  was  also 
known  as  Hundi  Jarl  (the  hound  earl),  was 
slain  in  battle  (1046)  whilat  fighting  against 
Macbeth.  His  son  Ualdred  was  the  &ther  of 
the  btmoua  Qoapatrick,  Earl  of  Morthumbria. 

CrofU  [or  Croft),  Sia  Jakis  (d.  1590J, 
was  in  1563  made  Deputy  of  Ireland,  big 
tenure  of  office  being  marked  by  the  distress 
suffered  by  tlie  country  owing  to  tlie  debase- 
ment of  coinage.  In  1651  he  took  arms 
against  Queen  Mary  in  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's 
rebeilion,  and  for  thig  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Under  Elifsbeth,  Crofts  became  commander 
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tta  the  Scottiali  boTder,  and  in  1660  cioaud 
(ha  border  with  the  Erwludi  expedition  under 
Lord  Orey,  md  visitad  t^  regeat,  Mary  of 
Guiae,  at  Edicbucgh,  with  the  object  of 
arnuiging  the  pTelimiiiariea  of  a  peace.    Hia 

1660  OLiued  the  repnlae  of  the  English,  and 
in  conaequence  Crofts  waa  deprived  of  hia 
commuul  and  sent  to  I«ndcm.  He  Bub- 
aequently  played  a  prominent  part  in  parlia- 
mentary life,  WHS  made  ControUer  of  the 
Queen's  Houwdiold,  and  became  a  paid  agent 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  to  vhom  he  made 
important  revelationa,  though  the  influence 
he  bad  acquired  orer  Elizabeth  prevented  hia 

Bying   the  joat  cenalty  of  hi^   treachery. 
I  was  a  commiMioner  at  the  trial  of  Mary 
Queea  of  Scott  in  1686. 

Cromw«Il,  Bhii«fi  (t.  1624,  d.  16S1), 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
She  is  deecribed  as  being-  "  s  gloomy  enthu- 
siast, and  BO  bigoted  a  republican  that  she 
even  grudged  her  father  the  title  of  Fro- 


,  EuuBBTH  (i.  1629,  (i,  1668), 

«  the  second  and  &voiiTite  daughter  of  the 
Protector.  She  ia  aaid,  notwithstanding  her 
parentage,  to  have  been  firmly  attached  to 
the  Boyal  causa,  and  it  is  certain  that  she 
frequently  interceded  on  behalf  of  Boyolist 
— : ni. g  married  in  1646  to  John 


Olaypole,  a  NoithampUmshire  gentleman,  who 
survived  her. 

Czvmw«Il,  HutBT  (i.  1S2S,  d.  1673),  wM 
the  yoonipest  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He 
entered  the  Parliamentary  army  in  1642,  and 
before  he  was  twenty  obtained  a  troop  in 
Fairhx's  life-guards.  Ia  1649  he  attained 
the  rank  of  a  colonel,  and  accompanied  his 
father  to  Ireland.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the 
■'  Borebones  "  Parliament  of  1 863,  and  in  1 6S5, 
after  being  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  observe 
the  condition  of  aSairs  in  that  country,  waa 
shorty  afterwords  made  Lord  Deputy.  His 
government  of  Iieland  was  exceedingly 
popular,  and  the  moderation  and  justice  of 
nis  measures  pleased  all  except  the  extreme 
men  on  either  side.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  he  was  deprived  of  much  of  his  power 
in  Ireland,  and  was  made  Lord-Lieutenant 
instead  of  Lord  Deputy,  and  on  the  triumph 
of  the  Parliamentary  party  over  the  Pro- 
tector he  was  superseded.  He  now  retired 
into  private  life,  and  at  the  Restoration  was 
allowed  to  remain  unmolested.  He  epent 
most  of  bis  time  at  hia  eatate  in  Cambridge- 

CromwsU,  Ouvib  (i.  April  26,  1699, 
i.  Sept.  3,  16l>8),  was  a  native  M  Huntingdon, 
the  son  of  Robert  Cromwell  and  Elisabeth 
Steward,  and  connected  Inr  blood  with  the 
bmily  of  Thomas  Cromwul,  Earl  of  Essex. 


where  ha  entered  as  a  follow-ci 
on  April  23,  1616.  On  bis  tather'a  death  in 
the  following  year  he  returned  homo,  married 
Elizabeth  Bourehier  (Aug.,  1620),  and  settled 
down  lo  farm  hie  own  lands.  He  was  elected 
member  for  Huntingdon  in  1628,  and  com- 
plained against  the  bishop  of  Winchester  (or 
silencing  controvereial  preaching.  In  the 
Short  Parliament  and  the  Long  Parliament  he 
represented  Cambridge,  and  soon  attained 
considerable  influence.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  within  the  first  ten  months  of 
the  Long  Parliament  Cromwell  was  specially 
appointed  to  eighteen  oommitteee,  oxcluaive 
of  various  appointments  which  he  ehared  with 
the  Icnights  and  burgeesos  generally  of  the 
eastern  counties.  He  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Annual  Parliament  Bill  (Dae. 
30,  1640),  and  was  one  of  those  who  drew  up 
the  Root   and   Branch   BiU.      On   Tetigioua 

Sueations  ha  was  specially  active,  and  he  had 
ecided  to  emigrate  if  the  (iiand  Remonstrance 
had  not  passed.  He  was  also  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  laying  hands  on  the  executive  power, 
and  moved  (Nov.  8,  1841)  to  entrust  the 
Earl  of  Eaaei  with  power  over  the  trained 
bands  till  Parliament  should  take  further 
order.  In  the  summer  of  1 842  he  commenced 
arming  and  drilling  the  Cambridge  Trained 
Bonds,  and  Beiiied  the  plate  of  that  university 
to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  to  the  king. 
He  served  at  Edgehill  at  the  head  of  the 
troop  of  hone  which  he  had  laiaed,  and  ia 
mentioned  by  Fiennee  at  doing  good  service. 
In  January,  1643,  he  secured  uie  town  of 
Cambridge,  and  arrested  the  Royalist  sheriff 
of  HertfoTdahiro.  In  March  he  suppressed  ■ 
rising  at  Ijawesteft ;  in  April  be  raised  the 
siege  of  CiowUnd;  on  May  13  defeated  the 
Boyaliate  of  Newark  at  Grantham ;  in  July  he 
retook  Stamford,  captured  Burleigb  Koiue, 
and  relieved  Qainsboreu^  His  servioeB 
ware  recognised  by  his  appointment  aa 
Ooveroor  of  the  lale  of  Ely,  and  second  in 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Aseoda- 
tion,  which  his  activity  had  mode  it  poasibla 
to  form  (Aug.,  1643).    Neil  month  he  joined 


at  MarstonMoor,  which,  after  driving 
rrmce  nupert'a  division  from  the  field  fell  on 
Newcastle  s  foot  in  the  centre  and  decided 
the  victory.  He  was  also  present  at  the 
second  battle  cd  Newbury  (Oct.  27,  1644], 
and  a  month  later  charged  his  commander, 
the  Earl  of  Uancheeter,  with  alacknew  in 
making  use  of  the  advantages  then  gained. 
Lest  the  war  should  be  protracted  by  the  self- 
intenet  or  inapacity  of  membeta  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  supported  the  Self-denying  Ordinance, 
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hi*  MrvicM  were  too  valuable  to  be  diBpenaed 
with-  Id  Februaiy,  1 645,  be  wtia  aent  oa  an 
expedition  into  the  west  under  Waller.  When 
he  returned  to  rasign  his  command  he  was 
Otdared  into  Oxfordahire  (o  intercept  a 
conToy  going  to  Oxtord,  which  he  performed 
Bt  iBbp  fAf^  24th).  On  May  10th  he  was 
ooDtinued  m  his  comnmnd  for  forty  days 
longer,  and  Fairfax  was  authorised  to  appoint 
Mm  to  commajid  the  horge,  and  this  appoint- 
uent  iraa  conflnued  and  extended  from  time 
to  time.  At  Naseby  he  commanded  the  right 
wing,  totally  routed  the  forces  oppoeed  to 
him,  and,  keeping'  hia  troopeiH  well  tn  band, 
led  them  against  the  king's  centre  with  equal 
■ucceas.  With  Fairfax  he  then  went  into  the 
west,  was  present  at  the  storming  of  Bristol, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Idugport  Wincheater, 
Basing  House,  and  other  fortresses  weie  taken 
by  him,  and  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Oxford. 
During  these  three  years  CromwoU  had  also 


the    moment    he    toot 


arms    be    hod 


3  gentlemen  of  honour  and  courage. 
What  their  tiarticulBr  form  of  creed  was  be 
cared  litUs.  V^The  slate,"  he  declared,  "in 
choosing  men  to  serve  it,  takes  no  notice  of 
their  opinions ;  if  they  be  willing  to  aerve  it 
bithfolly,  that  snfficee."  Hia  enenuee  termed 
him  "  the  great  Independent,"  and  saw  in  him 
the  champion  of  the  opposition  to  the  impoei- 
tion  of  Presbyterian  orthodoxy  on  EngUnd. 
Thia  question  of  toleratioii,  with  two  other 
questions  then  at  issue  between  the  army  and 
the  Parliament — the  right  of  the  soldiers  to  b« 
fairly  paid  for  their  servicee,  and  their  claim 
to  bore  a  voice  in  making  a  aote  and  proper 
BettHement  with  the  king — brought  him  into 
opposition  with  the  Parliament.  Matters 
came  to  a  crisis  whtai,  in  the  ipring  of  1847, 
XWUament  voted  the  disbandment  of  the 
Army.  Cromwell  did  his  beet  to  prevent  a 
rapture,  attempted  to  mediate  and  reconcile, 
and  when  theae  attempts  failed  and  he  found 
hiniBelf  in  danger  of  arreet,  cast  in  his  lot 
with  Fair&x  and  the  army  (June  3,  1S47). 
After  the  exclasion  of  the  eleven  members  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the 
CommoDS  and  the  negotiations  with  the  king. 
There  he  endeavoured  to  fix  a  limit  to  the 
establishment  of  Presbyterianism  (Oct.  13), 
uid  supported,  the  continuance  of  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  king  in  ipite  of  bis 
rejection  of  the  nineteen  propositions.  He 
hoped  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Charles 
on  Uie  hssis  of  the  new  propositions,  which 
were  a  compromise  between  the  demandj}  of  the 
army  and  the  Parliament  Even  after  the 
kin^s  Bi^t  (Nov.  3)  he  still  continued  this 
policy,  until  the  rejection  of  the  four  Bills 
(Dec  28,  IS4T),  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mcond  Civil  War,  May,  1S48,  taught  him  the 
impossibility  of  txusting  Charles.  Probably, 
in  March  or  April,  1648,  at  a  pisyer  meeting 


of  the  ofBcers  at  Windsor,  where  Cromwell 
was  present,  it  was  decided  to  call  the  king 
to  account  as  soon  as  peace  woa  reatored. 
Then  he  marched  against  the  Welsh  v 


defeated  them  at  Preston  and  Warrington 
(Aug.  17  — IB,  1648).  Ho  was  still  in  the 
north,  when  the  army  again  seized  the 
king,    and    put  on    end    to    the    Newport 


amongst  the  fifty-nine  attached  to  the 
warrant.  Naturally  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  Council  of  Slate,  but  as  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  army  destined  (or 
Ireland  (March  16),  he  coiUd  not  long 
take  part  in  their  sittings.  He  landed  at 
Dublin  August  15,  1646.  The  storming  of  ^ 
Drogheda  (Sept-  ID)  was  followed  by  the  mas- 
eacrs  of  the  garrison,  which  Cromwell  justi- 
fied: first,  as  a  righteous  judgment  of  Ood; 
secondlvj  as  tending  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood  for  the  future.  Trim,  Dundalk,  and 
other  towns  were  at  once  abandoned ;  Arklow 
and  Enniscorthy  terrilied  into  surrender; 
Wexford  held  out,  and  shared  the  fate  of 
Drogheda ;  and  the  campaign  closed  with  the 
unHDtcessful  siege  of  Waterford.  In  seren 
months  Leinsler  had  been  regained.  In  the 
following  spring,  Killienny  fMarch  28,  16S0) 
and  Oonmel  (May  B)  were  taken.  At  theend 
of  May  Cromwell  returned  to  England,  to 
command — as  Fairfax  refused  to  do  so — the 
army  ordered  to  invade  Scotland.  For  about 
a  month  the  forces  of  Cromwell  and  Lesley 
monceuvred  round  Edinburgh,  the  Scots 
refusing  to  give  battle,  the  English  declining 
to  attack  positions  too  strong  for  them.  At 
the  end  of  August  Cromwell  was  forced  to 
letreat  to  DunbM-,  where  l^aley  attacked  him, 
and  was  routed  with  the  loss  of  3,0(H>  men 
killed,  and  10,000  prisoners  (Sept  3,  1660). 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  fell  into  Cromwell's 
hands;  Uie  west  of  Scotland  followed,  and 
before  Christmas  all  the  country  south  of  the 
Forth  was  in  his  possession.  From  February 
to  Jnne,  1S51,  he  was  ill,  and  hia  army  inactive. 
On  June  Snth  he  marched  against  Lesley,  who 
was  posted  at  Stirling,  and  foiling  to  dis- 
lodge him,  crossed  into  Fifesh  ire,  8ube«i|uently 
capturing  Perth  (Aug.  2).  The  king's  army 
marched  straight  into  England,  and  estab- 
lished itself  at  Worcester,  where  Cromwell 
attacked  and  destroyed  it  (Sept.  3,  1652). 
The  great  influence  these  services  gave  him, 
Cromwell  used  to  secure  as  speedily  as 
poeuble  the  settlement  the  country  so 
much  needed.  In  leas  than  a  fortnight 
after  his  victory  he  raised  the  question  of 
a  new  Parliament  [Sept.  16),  and  sncceeded 
in  inducing  the  House  to  fix  a  limit  for  its 
own  power.  He  became  an  active  member  of 
for  law  reform,  a  very  zealous 
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■appratar  of  the  "  Bill  for  Geneml  Pardon  and 
Oblirioo,"  and  the  cfaampion  of  freedom  of 
ixmsdeiice  in  ttie  committee  for  Uie  piopa^ 

gation  of  the  goepeL  Hia  great  abject  wsa  to 
■UB  his  influence  and  hia  position  to  aeGuiB  the 
■peed;  meeting'  oF  lite  new  nfomed  Farlia- 
ment,  which,  according  to  the  deciiion  of  the 
Bump,  wai  not  to  meet  till  Nor.,  1661.  The 
impatience  of  the  arm;  urged  bim  on,  and  a 
petition  from  the  Conndl  of  Officen  (Aug. 
13,  1662)  demanded  mote  alacritr  in  the 
necevarf  reforaa.  The  bill  whidi  wai  to 
■ettle  the  conititation  of  the  new  aSBemblj 
■semod  to  Cromwell  and  tbe  officon  to  bo 
meant  rather  to  perpetuate  and  recruit  the 
Romp  than  to  eocure  these  lefomu.  He 
thenrfore  endeavonred  to  atop  thia  bill  by 
agreement,  or  to  perauade  the  Parliament  to 
delc^te  th^  powers;  and  when  he  found 
them  itill  horrpng  through  the  objectionable 
bill,  he  pnt  an  end  to  their  sitting  (April  20, 
1663).  The  reault  of  this  action  waa  the 
separation  of  the  civil  and  military  dements 
of  the  republican  party,  and  the  ODntitined 
refusal  of  the  formeT  (with  same  considerable 
ezoeptions)  to  recognira  the  aathority  of  the 
other  as  le^timate,  Cromwell  and  the 
Council  of  Officers  b^;an  by  appointing  a 
Conndl  of  StAle  of  thiifa«i  persons  (April  29 
— July  t,  lefiS).  Then  a  representative  as- 
sembly of  Puritan  notables  was  summoned  by 
the  Conndl  of  Officers,  to  effect  the  necessary 
raforms.  But  its  rtforming  leal  seemed  bi 
threaten  the  foundations  of  law  and  religion, 
so  the  more  conservative  members  resigned 
their  authority  into  the  bands  which  had  en- 
trusted it  to  them  (July  4— Dec  12,  1653). 
The  Coundl  ol  Officen  renewed  their  delibera- 
tions under  Oliver  Cromwell's  presidency, 
and  decided  to  make  a  single  person  head  of 
the  government.  CromwoU  was  accordingly 
installed  Lord  Protector  (Dec.  16,  1663),  to 
govern  wiOi  the  aid  of  a  permanent  Council 
and  a  Parliament,  to  be  summoiLed  every  three 
yesiB.  For  nine  months  Protector  and 
bouncil  ^vemed,  raised  money,  and  l^is- 
lated  without  a  Parliament.  His  Srst 
Parliament  met  on  September  3rd,  1664,  and 
immediately  called  in  question  the  "  Instm- 
ment "  of  govemment,  and  claimed  to  revise 
the  constitution  and  limit  the  Protector's 
powers.  In  spite  of  the  exclusion  of  a 
hundred  members,  it  persisted  in  this  claim, 
and  Cromwoll  dinolved  it  (Jan.  22,  1666). 
He  bad  to  struggle  not.  only  against  discon- 
tented repablitans,  but  against  fresh  out- 
breaks of  the  Hoyaliste.  He  replied  by  a 
further  development  of  military  rule,  end  by 
partially  abandoning  his  poUcy  of  toleration. 
England  was  divided  (Aug.,  1666)  into  twelve 
mibtary  districlB,  governed  by  major-generals, 
the  expenses  of  whose  administration  were 
supplied  by  ao  income  tax  on  Boyalists,  and 
the  pnblio  services  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  suBpremed  (Nov.,  1666).  Abroad,  how. 
ew,    tbs   i«Mpect   was    more    lavonniUe. 


Cromwell  bod  signalised  the  first  months  ot 
his  rale  by  tite  oondusion  of  advantageous 
treaties  witii  Holland  (Aptil  6,  ISM),  Sweden 
(April  28),  Portugal  (July  10),  and  Denmark. 
Spain  ana  Fnutce  cootaoded  for  his  allimioe. 
His  iaflnence  forced  Savoy  to  restore  the 
privileges  of  the  Vandois  (Aug.  18,  1056) ;  the 
conqnest  of  Jamuca  announced  bia  rupture 
with  Bpain,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  sealed 
his  friendship  with  France  (Oct  11,  1666). 
llieee  tnccessea,  and  the  deoie  to  obtain  some 
constitutional  caaction  ior  his  government, 
led  Cromwdl  to  ckll  a  aeoond  Parliament 
(Sept.  IT,  1696).  The  preliminary  exclusion 
of  abont  a  hundred  retractorjr  members 
secured  a  more  docile  assembly,  in  defei^ice 
to  whose  vote  Cromwell  gave  np  his  inati- 
tution  of  the  major-^en^als.  They  wmt 
on  to  revise  the  consbtuti<m,  to  eataUisfa  a 
new  House  of  Loids,  and  to  ofier  Cromwell 
the  title  of  king.  Hii  refusal  of  the  title, 
mainly  dictated  iy  the  opposition  of  tiie  army, 
did  not  prevent  *<"«  from  accepting  their  con. 
stitutional  amendments,  and  he  was  again, 
with  legally  defined  powers,  installed  as 
Prelector  (June  20,  1667).  But  Uie  House  of 
Commons,  whose  composition  was  materially 
altered  by  the  admission  of  the  excluded 
memben  and  the  absence  of  the  new  ica^B, 
rejected  the  antbori^  of  the  other  Honse,  and 
Cromwell  indignantly  dissolved  it  (Jan.  20, 
1668).  This  confusion  at  home  was  perhaps 
compensated  by  brighter  prospeela  abroad. 
If  his  plan  lOr  the  union  of  the  Protes- 
tant powers  f^ed,  the  alliance  witli  France 
ripened  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  league 
against  Spain,  and  the  batUe  of  Dunkirk 
(June  4,  1668)  made  bis  arms  t«no¥mod 
through  Europe.  Cromwell's  vigonr  was 
new  beginning  to  decay,  and  being  attacked 
by  a  fever,  be  died  Sept.  3,  1668.  Crom- 
well's person  and  chsnicter  are  thus  described 
by  a  gentleman  of  his  hoasehold ; — "  Hts 
body  was  well  compact  and  strong;  hia 
Btature  under  six  foot  (I  believe  about  two 
inches) ;  his  head  so  shaped  as  you  might  see 
it  a  store-house  and  shop  both  of  a  vast 
treasury  of  natural  parti.  His  temper  ex- 
ceeding fiery,  as  I  have  known,  but  the  Same 
of  it  kept  down  for  the  most  part,  or  soon 
allayed  irith  those  moral  endowments  ho  had. 
He  was  natutally  compassionate  fvvanls 
objects  in  distress,  even  to  an  effeminate 
mossute ;  thaueh  Ood  bad  made  him  a  heart 
wherein  was  left  little  room  for  any  tear,  but 
what  was  due  to  himself,  of  which  there  was 
a  large  proportion,  yet  did  he  exceed  in 
tenderness  towards  sufferers.  A  larger  soul, 
I  tldnk,  hatb  seldom  dwelt  in  a  house  of  clav 
"     "  He  was  a  strnnlr  man.'' 


lone  in  him  like  a  pillar  of  fire  when  it  bad 

one  out  in  all  the  others.''   [CotmovwsALTH.] 

Carljle,    CmiMtWi    LtUtu    ami    SpMchM; 

]!Iotil*,B(««(>/On»wri(,  OaidlBsr,  BHiiiri  tf 
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Cuflawl,  ma— una;  IbHom,  Lf/i  <f  Mattel 
OaLitit.  Sidttn  it  U  JUnAatiim  i'AntUlTra; 
Suloid,  Studui  ud  niiutrat^au  ^  Ihi  Oi^ 
JtaMUn  :  ThiirlH  Fapm ;  duesdon,  Hudmp  et 
tlM  IMwOin,'  Whttakx^  Unurula. 

[C.  H.  F,] 

Croonrall,  Eau-b,  Lohd  (rf.  I4G6),  «u 
one  oj  tbe  Couiudl  of  Begencf  daring  Ueary 
VI.'b  migority.  He  sided  with  Rmiifrirf 
agKiiut  Oloacecter ;  in  the  year  HIS  he  wn 
appointed  Treasurer,  and  held  thi*  importent 
l^ce  to"  *""  — "-—    j.,-;-^   »k;^i.    *, —   1 — 

1449  an 

him,  which  he  attributed  to  BufFolb,  to  whom 
he  vaa  bitterly  apposed.  He  Hiipported  the 
Lancattrian  party,  but  died  ahoiuy  alter  the 
first  battle  ol  St  Alhaiu. 


Felat«ad  School,  entered  at  Lincolu'slnn  1647, 
and  ntarried  Dorothy  Mayor  1649,  During 
his  father's  lila  he  hved  as  a  private  gentle- 
mail  in  the  countrj-.  In  July,  1667,  he  w«g 
elected,  alter  hii  father's  rengnotioB,  Chac- 
eellor  ot  the  Uuiveiaity  of  Oxford,  and  about 
the  Eama  time  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Council  of  State.  His  father  on  bis  death-bod 
nominated  hitp  as  his  succeesor,  and  he  waa 
ticcepted  as  such  in  England  and  by  the 
European  powers.  In  hu  new  petition  be 
is  said  to  hare  carried  Mmeetf  discreetly,  and 
better  than  was  expected.  A  Farliamcnt  wsa 
oaBcmbled  on  Jon.  27,  16A9,  which  recugniaed 
him  as  Protector,  but  tho  republican  minority, 
headed  by  Vane  and  Haselng.  united  with  the 
officers  of  the  army,  headed  by  Lambert, 
Fleetwood,  and  DeMKirough,  to  force  b'""i 
to  dissolve  Parliament  (April  22,  1660).  His 
supporteis  urged  him  to  meet  force  by  force, 
but  he  replied,  "  I  will  not  have  a  drop 
of  blood  spilt  for  tlu  preservation  of  ^y 
greatness,  which  it  a  burden  to  me."  "Se 
■rigned  a  foimal  abdication  (May,  1659),  in 
retnni  tor  which  the  restored  Ramp  under- 
took the  dischargo  of  hSa  debts.  Alter  the 
Beatoiation  he  fled  to  the  Continent,  where 
he  remained  for  twenty  yean,  returning  in 
1680. 

CvoinwCU,  Thomas,  Eahi.  at  Essex 
{d.  1640).  Tho  early  life  of  Thomas  CromweU 
la  obscure,  and  the  various  (toriee  told  con- 
cerning it  are  scarcely  conaiattnt.  He  ia 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  blackamith  at 
Putney.  In  early  youth  he  served  tm  a  com- 
moit  soldier  in  the  wars  of  Italy.  He  begaa 
a  commercial  career  with  a  Venetian  trader ; 
next  he  was  a  clerk  at  Antwerp,  and  then 
a  wool  merchant  at  Middlebui^,  in  Zea- 
land. He  returned  to  England,  and  did 
basinest  as  a  scrivener,  being  half  lawyer,  half 
money'lender.  He  leiit  money  to  the  poor 
noMea,  who  at  the  extravagHct  oourt  of  Hcory 
Vm.wereoftenreducedtosoiestraits.  While 
«Dga§red  in   these  pursiuts  he  showed  great 


aptitude  for  businesa,  and  became  widely 
kirawn.  In  1624  hewaiemployed  byCardinol 
Wolaey  t"     "  -'      ^ '  ''       '  '     " 


e  the  dettuls  of  bosinese 


and  the  foundaticm  of  Wolsey't 
Collegea  at  Ipewich  and  Uiford.  In  this 
occupation  Ciomwell  showed  himself  unscru- 
pulous, and  became  Tory  unpopular.  On 
Woisey'a  fall,  in  1429,  he  showed  hie  ex- 
treme clevemeat  by  using  his  fidelity  to  a 
fallen  master  as  a  means  of  promotmg  his 
own  interests.  He  advised  Woisoy  to  buy  ofF 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  by  jndidous  granta 
of  pensions  out  of  the  revenues  of  his  bishopric 
In  cariying  out  these  arrangements  he  eom- 
mended  hunself  to  many  powerful  friends, 
and  prepaied  the  way  for  passing  over  to  the 
■ervice  of  the  king.  He  soggeeted  to  Henry 
VIII.  that  he  should  settle  the  divorce  ques- 
tion by  declaring  himself  supreme  haw  of 
the  Qiurch  of  England,  and  prosecuting 
the  matter  in  his  own  ecclesiastical  courts. 
The  advice  struck  Henry.  He  made  Cromwell 
a  mamber  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  Secretory  of  State.  Cromwell 
devoted  bit  ener^es  to  raising  the  rwal  power 
above  aU  other  authority,  and  cstabushing  by 
its  means  a  new  order  ol  things.  His  political 
text-book,  according  to  Cardinal  Pole,  was 
Macbiavelli'a  Friaeipt.  He  looked  t^  the 
strong  hand  of  absolutism  to  work  refonnt. 
By  his  advice  tiia  royal  supremacy  was 
declared,  appeals  to  Home  were  forMdden, 
and  the  king's  divorce  was  prononnced  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Quiterbury-  In  1684  the  Act 
of  Supremacy  vested  authority  in  matten 
eccleeiastical  solely  in  the  crown,  and  in  the 
next  year  Cromwell  was  appointed  "  Vicar- 
General,"  or  the  king's  vic(«erent  in  matters 
ecclesiasticaL  He  was  already  Chancellor,  ao 
that  ho  now  held  in  his  own  hands  the  chief 
authority  in  things  secular  and  spirituaL 
Cromwell  set  himself  to  reduce  the  Church 
into  obedience  to  the  crown.  He  hombled 
the  hiahops  by  treating  them  as  royal  officials. 
He  struck  at  the  w^th  of  the  Church  by 
ordering  a  general  visitation  of  the  religious 
houses.  In  consequence  of  the  report  a  the 
visitors,  the  loner  monasteries,  to  tne,  number 
of  400,  were  suppressed,  and  their  revenaee 
rranted  to  the  crown.  Cromwell's  hand  was 
felt  everywhere.  ■  He  directed  the  clei^ 
what  they  were  to  preach  about,  and  revok^ 
the  licences  of  those  who  would  not  obey.  His 
spies  filled  the  land,  and  words  of  discontent 
were  wrested  into  froofs  of  oonBpiiacy,  and  met 
with  ecndicc  punishment.  The  execution  of 
More  and  Fisher  taught  men  that  they  were 
to  eipect  no  mercy  unless  they  obeyed.  The 
northern  rebellion  was  crushed,  and  led  to  the 
Buppraemon  of  the  remaining  monasteries. 
But  when  Cromwell's  success  seemed  certain, 
there  csme  a  reaction.  The  violence  of  the 
advanced  Protestant  porty  awakened  general 
discontent.  Henry  VIII.  found  that  in  fol- 
lowing Cromwell  he  bad  become  allied  with 
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doctrineB  which  he  was  not  preparad  to  accept. 
The  Act  of  Six  Articles  (lfi39]  marked  a 
Catholic  reaction,  which  Beriougly  afiected 
Croiswell'a  poaitioQ.  But  it  wai  the  pro^rew 
of  foreign  anaira  which  brought  about  his  fall. 
The  chiuigeB  which  had  been  made  in  EngLmd 
were  viewed  with  anger  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  v.,  who  was  hindered  from  inter- 
fering in  England  only  by  hie  war  with 
Frante.  Henry  VHI.  trusted  to  hie  French 
alliance ;  but  as  France  also  looked  miEpiciously 
on  the  new  English  polii^,  CromweU  sought 
a  new  alliance  with  the  Lutheran  prini^es  of 
Oemumy.  He  hoped  to  make  a  strong  coali- 
tion,  by   which   France,   England,   and    the 

power  of  the  bouse  of  Austria.  As  an  earnest 
of  this  policy,  he  laboured  for  the  marriage  ol 
Henry  VIII.  with  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  ot  Clevea,  and  niece  of  John  Frederick, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  the  head  ot  the 
Bmalcaldio  League.  He  carried  Mb  point, 
and  received  a  new  sign  of  the  royal  fiiTour 
by  being  created  Earl  of  Eaaex.  But  the 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Clevea  wa«  nnauccsHk- 
ful  both  on  persaoal  and  political  groundl. 
Henry  VIII.  was  disappointed  in  hia  new 
wife,  and  conceived  an  aversion  for  her.  The 
political  schemes  of  Cromwell  did  not  prosper. 
France  drew  nearer  to  the  Emperor;  the 
Lutheran  princes  still  held  by  their  principle 
ot  passive  reeiitonce,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
taking  active  measuree.  Henry  VIII.  waa 
willing  to  allow  his  minister  fall  power  so 
long  as  he  suoceeded ;  at  the  first  sign  ot 
failure,  at  the  first  appearance  of  difficulty 
to  himtelf,  he  lemorseleaaly  sacrificed  his 
tavonrito.  Cromwell  had  ten  friends,  and 
his  disgrace  was  a  sure  means  ot  bringing 
hack  the  king's  popularity.  On  June  10, 
1510,  Cromwell  was  arrested  in  the  Council 
Chamber  on  the  charge  ot  high  treason.  A 
bill  ot  attainder  was  rapidly  passed  through 
Parliament.  Cromwell  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  in  his  own  defence,  and  was  executed 
on  July  28,  1£40.  Cromwell  lived  simply, 
aod  devoted  himself  entirely  ta  bis  political 
occupations.  His  influence  over  the  king  was 
supreme  while  he  was  in  power,  and  the 
separation  ot  the  English  Church  from  the 
Fallacy  was  due  entirely  to  his  skilfully 
devised  measureo.  He  was  resolute  and 
unscrupulous,  with  a  olearly-deflned  policy. 
But  he  advanced  too  fast,  till  he  stood  abso- 
lutely alone,  and  when  he  lost  the  royal 
bvour  he  had  nothing  on  which  to  tall  back. 
He  risked  evetTthing  on  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VIII.  with  AnneofCleves.  Had  Anne 
been  peraonally  attractive  to  the  Idng,  Crom- 
well's  policy  might  have  developed  results 
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Cropredy  Bridge,  Tux  Battlk  of  (June 

29,  1641),  was  fought  near  Banbury,  between 
the  Boyaliste.  led  by  Ciiarlea  I.  in  perwin,  and 
a  part  ot  the  Parliamentary  forces,  commanded 
by  Sir  William  Waller,  whose  attempt  to 
cross  the  Cherwell  and  attack  the  king's 
troops  in  the  rear  proved  unsuccessful.  'The 
loss  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament  was  very 
considenible. 

ClanudoD,  H«ti.  (^  Uu  BaMlwn  ;  'WUtsIoek*, 
MnaoriaU- 


by  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  relieve  Calais, 
during  the  siege  of  the  town  by  Edward  III. 
The  French  fleet  was  entirely  defeated,  and 
all  attempto  to  relieve  Calais  by  aea  were 
abandoned. 

CtKnrlandi  or  Ckotland,  a  town  at 
Lincolnshire,  about  eight  miles  north-east  of 
Peterborough,  is  the  site  of  a  groat  abbejr 
founded  in  III  by  Ethelbald  of  Mereia.  It 
was  burnt  ky  the  Danes  in  870,  restored  by 
King  Ethebed  II.,  and  again  burnt  in  1091. 
In  1112  it  was  a  second  time  restored  on  a 
scale  of  considerable  splendour.     [For  Ckow- 

LANn  CKHONICbB  •«  IhQULPHCS.] 

Crown,  The.  In  England  monarchy  was 
one  direct  product  ot  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest 
in  thu  fifth  and  sixth  centunes.  In  their  Cier- 
ntan  homo  the  Saxons  were  ruled  by  elected 
magjstntes  {taUanneii)  in  time  of  peace,  and 
led  to  battle  by  elected  generals  {heretoga), 
whose  authority  expired  with  the  war.  Unlike 
their  old  tribal  fDiays,  the  expedition  to  Britain 
entailed  a  chronic  stru^le  between  natives 
and  invadera,  which  lasted  several  generations ; 
and  Bs  the  durstioD  of  the  herotoga's  excep- 
tional powen  were  defined  by  the  duration  of 
the  war,  the  mere  force  ot  circumstancee  now 
rendered  thoae  powers  permanent.  This 
change,  amounting  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
ofiice,  was  recognised,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
adoption  of  a  title  already  in  use  amongst 
other  Teutonic  tribes,  the  title  King,  or 
Cyit-ing  (head  ot  the  Hn).  The  new  king 
was  ealdomian  and  hereloga  in  one ;  he  waa 
still  elected,  but  the  danger  of  interregnum 
in  the  presence  of  an  endleos  war  leading  tio 
the  practice  ot  electing  his  successor  in  hia 
lifebma,  the  influence  of  the  victorious  general 
was  luiially  sufficient  to  secure  his  son's 
nomination.  The  prescription  thus  estab- 
lished gradually  confined  the  national  choice 
to  descendants  ot  the  flrst  king,  and  myth 
Boon  explained  and  hallowed  the  preference 
by  investing  them  with  the  halo  of  a  divine 
pedigree.  Christianity  swept  away  the  claim 
to  descent  fiom  Wodmi,  but  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  introduction  of  Old  Teslk- 
ment  ideas  and  the  example  of  the  Empire. 
The  king,  who  had  hitherto  differed  from 
his  suhjecte  only  in  degree,  began  to  assume 
the  style  and  arrogate  the  pretensions  of 
the  Bynntjue  conit.    The  oath  of  h(«naga 
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tikm  hy  toe  UuukM  vas  uaimUsted  to  Uis 
Mcraineiitum  [or  Boman.  oatli  of  military 
obedienue,  orufinally  taken  by  the  ariny  alone, 
bat  eitendeiibtertothsholden  of  dvil  office, 
and  flnalty  to  all  Bubjecia),  and  bjrthe  time  of 
the  reign  of  Edmund  had  become  the  oaib  of 
allegiance  exacted  from  fr/erj  treemaD  of  fall 
•ge.  Tbe  king  was  now  lord  of  the  race  {tyru- 
Uafard);  philaagainst  his  life  were  punishable, 
like  beaaon  against  any  kiaford  (lord),  with 
death  and  forfeiture ;  and  finally,  the  Slalutt 
»f  Tremm*,  26  Ed.  III.,  hj  abolishing  this 
penalty  for  petty  treason,  Im  the  king  on  a 
oonatitutional  pinnacle,  no  longer  the  fint 
■niong  equala. 

It  ia  from  thii  fooion  of  Impviol  and  Teu- 
tonic ideas  that  the  theoiy  prevalent  in  moat 
Eumpean  Byatems  of  law  baa  sprung.  The 
lawyers  distinguish  carefully  between  two 
kings — the  ideal  and  the  real  The  former  is 
the  state  ;  the  fountain  of  legislation,  of  jus- 
tice, of  honour  ;  >.«.,  the  despot  of  Imperial 
law.  This  ideal  person  reaidea  from  time  \a 
time  in  the  real  king,  who  is  aubject  to  all 
the  imperfections  of  biunan  nature,  and  repre- 
aents  tlie  Teutonic  head  of  the  Hn,  limit«d  by 
the  caprice  and  free  instincts  of  his  subjects. 
The  relation  of  theoe  two  persons  forms  the 
main  subject  of  constitutional  history,  their 
identification  leading  to  despotism,  their  sepa- 
ration ta  limited  numarchy.  In  England  that 
■eparatioQ  is  enshrined  in  the  famous  reeolu- 
tion  of  1 642,  in  which  the  Lords  and  Commons 
declare  themselves  a  "  coandl  ...  to  pro- 
vide for  the  neceesitiee  ...  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  declare  the  king's  pleasure  in  those 
things  that  ore  requisite  thereunto,  and  that 
what  they  do  therein  hath  the  stamp  of  royal 
•lithorily,  olthou^  his  Majesty,  seduced  by 
evil  coansel,  do  in  his  own  person  oppose  or 
inlermpt"  This  victory  was  mainly  llie 
reanlt  of  financial  struggles. 

The  RivEKUia  or  the  Ceowh  were  of  two 
kinds,  ordinary  and  extraordinary :  t.*.,  those 
which  belonged  to  the  crown  in  its  own  right, 
and  those  which  came  as  a  tree  gift  from  its 
■ubjedB  {  and  their  history  is  ^e  history  of 
the  absorption  o(  the  ordinary  by  the  extra- 
ordinary. The  former  consisted  of  (1)  tki 
rmtt  of  ervtra  landt  (1,422  manors  at  the  data 
of  the  DcmMday  Survey,  1086] ;  (2)  purvrt/- 
a»re  [the  right  exercised  on  royal  progresses 
of  ba^-ing  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  usmg  forced 
laboiu-);  (3)  feudal  ineidmtt  (the  three  i^ulor 
aids,  escheat,  forfeiture,  relief,  marriage, 
irardship) ;  (4)  autovu  en  iitiperttd  goodi 
(price  paid  by  foreign  merchants  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  roj-al  peace).  The  latter  consisted 
of  (1)  nut'  granted  by  the  free  tenants  and 


iishown  by  theallcmativename,  rfonmn).  The 
crusade  of  Richard  I,,  the  wickedness  of  John, 
and  the  weakness  of  Henry  III.,  impaired  the 
ordinary  revenue  at  a  time  when  difficulties 
with   Fnuica  wbi«  yearly  augmenting   the 
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expenditure.  Edward  I.  met  the  defldenoy 
of  the  one  by  an  expansion  of  the  other. 
To  this  end  he  remodellod  Parliament,  intro- 
ducing representatives  of  the  tax-paying 
classes,  the  country  gentry,  and  the  city  mer- 
chants ;  and  so  rapidly  did  tho  power  of  the 
new  assembly  grow,  that  in  1276  it  confirmed 
to  the  king  the  old  customs  on  wool  and 
leather,  known  thenceforth  as  "  magna  et 
antiqua  custuma :  "  a  grant  which  at  one  blow 
transferred  customs  from  the  hereditary  to 
the  parliamentary  revenue.  In  16G0,  the 
abolition  of  feudal  tenures  and  of  purve^'once 
narrowed  the  former  down  to  the  proceeds 
of  the  crown  estates ;  and  these  have  in  their 
turn  been  resigned  in  consideration  o{  a  fixed 
pension.  At  fir^  the  powers  of  Parliament 
were  limited  to  the  mating  of  the  grant,  the 
expending  of  whiuh  lav  wholly  with  ^  crown; 
but  in  1378,  during  kichard  II. 's  minority, 
that  principle  of  approprialion  was  introduced 
[by  the  provision  that  the  tax  granted  for  the 
French  war  should  be  paid  over  to  two  parlia- 
mentary treasurers,  Fhilpot  and  Walworth), 
which,  after  a  temporary  collapse  in  the  perioid 
of  Tudor  and  Yorkist  despotism,  revived  under 
James  I.,  was  confirmed  by  the  Common- 
wealth, adopted  as  a  momentary  expedient  by 
the  Royalist  Parliament  (1S66},  and  finally, 
by  the  insertion  of  Lord  Semtri'i  Clautt 
(March,  1690),  acquired  a  permanent  position 
as  an  esssntisl  element  of  the  original  grant. 

ThbOkOWM  WASTHEFoVKTOrLAW.     "Lei 

fit  consensu  populi,  constitutione  regis,"  the 
■nmiin  of  the  Teutonic  empire  was  also  the 
theor}'of  the  English  constitution,  and  endured 
in  its  original  freshness  till  in  Henry  VI.'s 
reign  the  Commons  adopted  the  form  of  bill 
instead  of  the  older  petition.  Yet  though  this 
chango  practically  reversed  the  legislative 
position  of  king  and  Commons,  the  old  maxim 
still  represents  the  legal  theory.  The  crown 
was  also  the  Fount  of  Justice.  This  prin- 
ciple is  of  somewhat  later  origin,  the  shire 
and  hundred  courts  in  their  eorlieet  form 
deriving  authority,  not  from  the  king,  hut  from 
the  nation.  Even  so  lale  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  the  king  might  be  sued  in  his  own  courts 
by  a  writ  of  the  form  "  Praecipe  Henrico  R^ 
Anglite  ;"  nor  was  it  till  the  present  centuir 
that  the  abolition  of  private  appeals  in  crimi- 
nal cases  left  the  crown  sole  prosecutor,  and 
removed  the  lust  limitation  on  the  royal  right 
of  pardon.  The  process  by  which  the  national 
courts  became  the  king's  courts,  and  the 
national  peace  the  king's  peace,  was  the  work 
of  Norman  centralisation  operating  through 
the  Curia  St^it  (q.v.).  To  strengthen  the 
local  courts  against  feudal  encroachment, 
Henry  I.  occasionally  sent  j  ustices  of  the  Ciiris 
Segii  to  preside  in  them.  This  practice, 
brought  to  a  system  by  Henry  H.,  superin. 
duced,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  king  and 
people,  the  royal  upon  the  national  peace,  till 
in  the  end  the  second  wns  entirely  overgrown 
and  choked  by  tbe  fint.     The  crown  was 
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fnrthei  the  Fount  of  Hoaoof.  In  the  dsya 
of  chivalry  any  knight  could  oonfer  the 
honour  of  Imigtithooil.    But  with  the  daeay 


of  leudal  Bervice  the  politictU,  nobilitf  of  the 
peerage  threw  the  eocitd  nobility  of  the 
knighti  completely  into  the  shade.  The  clasi 
which  owed  title  and  privilege  to  the  special 
writ  of  the  crown  becaioe  far  the  moat  piromU 
nent  in  the  state  ;  the  legal  mind  soon  con- 
cluded that  the  mooopoLy  enjoyed  by  the 
crown  of  conferring  the  highest  mgnity  must 
extend  <t  fortiori  to  all  infsrior  title*  of 
honour. 

CaowN  SuruHB  Landownbb.  like  jus- 
tic«,  the  land  bekmged  onginally  to  the 
nation,  part  being  divided  into  alodial  hold- 
iugB  for  Uie  fre«nen,  the  rest  preaenred, 
under  the  name  of  talk-land,  as  a  coDunon 
stock  for  futui«  allotments.  These  were 
eSeoted  by  charters  granted  by  the  witan  and 
king,  and  hence  were  called  bac-  or  charter- 
land.  The  king's  infiuence  growing  with  the 
number  of  his  thanes,  the  witan  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  witoesa  rather  than  the  anthor 
of  the  deed  ot  giant,  the  folk-land  changed 
insensibly  into  t«rra  nyu,  and  the  thoDes 
into  feudal  vaasala.  The  Norman  Conquest 
completed  the  process.  By  the  simple  opera- 
tion of  the  law.  which  pumiifaed  robellioD  with 
forfeiture,  alodial  tenure  had,  by  the  time  of 
the  Conquaror's  death,  disappeared,  and  every 
lanilholder  in  the  kingdom  had  become  a 
tenant  mediate  or  immediate  of  the  crown. 
But  the  growth  of  the  constitutional  system 
and  the  abolition  ot  feudal  tenures  (1660) 
have  degraded  this  once  all-impottBUt  maxim 
into  a  i^ffd  pleasantry. 

SvccBsetoN  TOTHB  Ckown.  The  king.  It  has 
been  shown,  was  in  earlytimes  elected;  elected, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  witan  uid  accepted  by  the 
people,  their  choice  being  limited  by  unwritten 
custom  to  tho  members  of  a  particular  familj'. 
Primogeniture,  the  offspring  of  feudal  tenure, 
did  not  affect  the  succession  till  the  king  of 
the  people  had  become  also  the  feudal  lord  of 
the  soil.  Vet  so  lata  as  1199,  Hubert  Walter, 
An^bishop  of  Canterbury,  could  sssett  wit^ 
out  contiadiction,  in  his  opening  speei^h  at 
the  coronation  of  John,  that  the  I:jiglish  king 
rules  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  in  virtue  of 
his  election,  and  that  the  national  voice  which 
gnve  coiild  also  take  back  the  crown.  The 
old  form  was  observed  even  at  the  coronation 
of  Charlee  I,  (1625),  of  presenting  the  new 
king  to  the  crowd  at  the  four  comers  of  a 
taimd  platform,  and  demanding  their  assent 
to  his  nomination.  The  ground  won  by  the 
solemn  deposition  of  two  kings,  Edward  II. 
and  Kichard  II.,  seemed  lost  in  the  Yorkist 
reaction,  but  the  acceesion  of  Henry  VII. 
brought  in  a  fresh  parliamentary  dynasty, 
and  though  the  Stuarts  for  a  time  forced 
on  the  nation  the  absolutist  maxims  of  the 
Scotch  court,  the  triumph  ot  the  p^nlar 
uuiy  WM  in  the  end  complete,  and  the  Hevo- 
iHtiim  (1S8S)  established  tor  ever  the  consti- 


tutktDBl  princiiJe  that  the  King  of  England  it 

an  official  and  not  a  proprietary  ruler.  {King.] 

Alkn.  Oa  Uu  FtwrogaliM.-    Tnlor,  a\an  4 

Xigaiitt :  Heun,  Tlw  OmwuiHiit  tf  Bi^I«d( 

Btablia,  CnutltHtiimal  SMor^       m.  £.11.] 

Cmm, Thi  Wbakiho  or  Tin.  Aspartot 
the  re^^lia,  the  crown  seems  to  have  been  at 
first  nothing  more  than  a  fillet  of  linen  or 
cloth,  intended  to  represent  the  halo  symbolic*! 
ot  deity.  Like  moat  ot  the  other  regal  oma- 
mente,  and  the  general  appaistus  of  court 
ceremonial,  the  gold  crown  was  borrowed  from 
the  Emperora  of  the  Eart,  who,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  m  the  state  reli^on, 
claimed  for  themselves  the  theocratic  pontion 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  kings.  The  crown 
has  beett  worn  by  the  RngTiah  monarcha — 

(1)  At  thtv- Gantattitn.  After  the  adminta- 
tration  ot  the  c<»ronation  oath  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Conbirbtiry,  a  special  service  is  cele- 
brated in  Wertminstor  Abbey,  in  the  coui«o  of 
which  the  Dean  of  Westminster  solemnly 
anointa  the  new  king  with  holy  oil,  the  great 
dignitaries  invest  Mm  with  the  regalia,  the 
imposition  of  the  crown,  performed  by  the 
archbishop  himself,  constituting  the  essential 
act  of  investiture.  At  that  moment  "  1^0 
trumpets  sonnd,  the  drums  beat,  and  the 
people  with  loudand  repeated  shouts  cr}-  'Ood 
save  the  king ! '  A  signal  is  also  given  from 
the  battlements  of  the  church,  at  which  the 
twenty-one  great  guns  in  St.  James's  Park  are 
fired,  and  also  the  ordnance  of  the  Tower." 

[3)  lHtluN<iTma»imiAngmnptnodtattlit 
Courli  or  Pmrliamtntt  held  on  the  three  groat 
Church  festivals  of  the  year,  Christmas,  Euter, 
and  Michaelmas.  Edward  1.  first  omitted 
the  custom,  "  laying  merrily,"  that  "crown* 
do  rather  onerate  than  honour  princes." 

The  regalia  need  for  the  coronation  were, 
till  the  Beformation,  kept  in  tho  custody  of 
the  Dean  and  C3iapter  of  Westminster,  both 
for  security  and  as  an  assertion  of  the  national 
charactar  of  investiture.  On  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  they  wero  transhrred 
from  the  national  to  the  royal  keeping  in 
the  Tower.  The  Long  Parliament  d^rtroyed  - 
them,  aa  a  protest  against  monarchical  govern- 
ment. On  the  Restoration  a  new  set  wM 
made,  which  exists  at  the  present  day. 

[H.  H.  R] 

Crown  T-flTl^l  were  in  pre-Norman  timee 
of  wide  entent,  all  the /o/i-/««rf(q.v.]  gradually 
becoming  ttrra  rt^ii,  and  the  amount  of  this 
was  considerably  increased  by  the  conSscations 
of  William  I.  [Cuowx.]  The  re.gTants.  how- 
ever, to  the  long's  followers  and  friends  eoon 
reduced  the  amount  of  land  held  by  the  crown, 
and  under  Henry  III.  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
an  Act  of  resumption,  while  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  an  Act  was  for  some  time  in  force 
forbidding  the  alienation  of  crown  lands. 
The  royaTdemefiiea  were  lai^ly  increaaad  by 
torieiture«  in  the  Wan  ot  the  Eosee,  by  the 
of  Henry  VII.,  and  by  the 
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and  the  actioR  of  the  Long  Parliament,  dia- 
powd  of  all  the  toyal  esttttes,  which  were  only 
tecorered  in  port  by  the  FarUaiueiitary  aalea 
being  declared  void  at  the  Beetoration.  The 
whoteflale  granting  away  of  the  crown  lands 
has  k  dtfitiocC  constitutional  importance,  as 
having  compelled  the  king  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment and  the  mitian  for  his  income,  which 
«aa  often  granted  only  on  condition  of  good 
government.  The  laTiahneaB  of  William  IH. 
noceasitated  an  Act  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  hy 
which  the  alienation  of  crown  lands  wai 
graatlT  checked;  though,  in  ISOO,  this  Act 
was  declared  not  to  apply  to  the  private 
property  ot  the  sovereign,  acquired  by  pur- 
chaae  or  inheritance  frooi  any  one  not  being 
a  aoTeraign  of  England.  Since  George  HI., 
the  sovereign  on  hia  accsuion  has  always  sur- 
tvndared  t^  crown  lands  to  be  disposed  ol  by 

■lata,  for  the  public  aervice ;  their  superintan- 
deoce  liee  with  the  Commissionera  of  Woods, 
Fofasta,  &nd  Land  Hevenuet. 

CmndsB,  Thi.  The  general  hiftory  of 
these  religious  wan  does  not  come  within  the 
aoope  of  the  present  work,  but  a  tew  voids 
moat  be  said  regarding  the  influence  of  the 
Craaades  on  English  histon'.  In  the  first 
place,  ths  fact  that  Robert  of  Nommndy  joined 
the  ^nt  Crusade  and,  in  bis  aniiety  to  raise 
moDsy  for  his  eipodition,  pawzied  Nonnandy 
to  William  Bufus,  perpetuated  lor  120  years 
the  connectioiL  of  England  with  that  duchy. 
Again,  the  eager  crusading  spirit  of  Bichard 
I.  oeceasitateo  hia  raising  money  by  every 
expedient.  Thus  charters  were  sold  to  towna 
many  of  which  thereby  obtained  privileges 
whi^  they  would  otherwise  probably  never 
have  acquired  ;  the  feudal  rights  of  Kn  gin  nil 
over  Scotland  were  renounced,  and  the  inde- 
pendsoce  of  that  kina;doin  recognised  for  the 
Drsttime;  officesot  allkinds were bou^ bom 
the  king,  and  the  buyers  were  anxious  to 
recoup  themselves  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  But  Richard  I.'s  Crusade  did  more 
than  this ;  not  only  did  the  Idng'e  absence 
bem  England  and  tha  oppreesive  govcmment 
of  his  minister  Iioagchamp  [q.v.J  give  John 
the  opportunity  of  coming  forward  aa  the 
diampum  of  me  barons  and  the  people,  and 
thereby  of  earning  for  Tiim  a  popularity  which 
did  much  to  sapport  him  when  he  came  to  the 
throne  himself,  but  the  heavy  taiee  imposed 
in  Richard's  absence,  and  the  large  sum  that 
had  to  be  raised  to  pay  hia  ransom,  combined 
with  the  harsh  mle  of  the  royal  minieteta, 
greatly  aljenated  tJie  people  from  the  king ; 
and  wheoeaa,  up  to  this  time,  there  hod  been 
aa  aUianre  betwaen  the  king  and  the  people 
■gaintt  the  oppie«ion  and  turbulimce  of  tha 
fradal  nobles,  now  parties  are  changed    '  " 


while   < 
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champions,  and  thus  the  way  is  paved  for  that 
alliance  which,  in  the  next  reign,  prodnoed 
Magna  Charta.  Of  later  Crusades  the 
moat  important  in  English  history  is  the  one 
led  by  Bichard  of  Cornwall  in  1210 ;  while 
Edward  I.,  by  taking  the  Cross  in  126B, 
rehevee  Enghuid  of  the  presence  of  many  of 
the  leading  nobles  whoee  absence  lor  a  while 
was  Decenary  U  the  wounds  caneed  by  the 
Barons'  War  were  to  be  healed.  But  on  the 
whole  the  direct  inflnencea  of  the  Crusades 
were  felt  leo  in  England  than  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe. 

Cnldees,  Tub.  There  has  been  great 
controversy  both  as  to  the  origin  and  applica- 
tion of  the  name  Culdee,  The  derivation  U 
probably  the  Celtic  Cele  De,  worshipper  of  God 
(not  CteUcola,  Ctelebs,  orColumba,aa  some  have 
tried  to  prove).  The  name  does  not  appear 
until  after  the  eijiulsion  of  the  Columban 
monks  from  the  Pictish  kingdom  by  Necton 
Uac  DesiU  ia  717;  so  the  Culdeea  are 
in  no  vay  to  be  identified  with  the  early 
Cohunban  monks;  they  were  anchorite* 
lathar  than  monks,  practically  independent, 
bwng  under  the  oontrol  of  thair  own  abbots, 
and  owning  no  allegtance  to  Borne  until  they 
were  farced  to  conform  in  the  action  of 
Alexander  and  David.  Mr.  Skene  asys 
of  then,  "  They  originally  Bptang  from  that 
ascetic  order  who  tSopted  a  sohtary  service 
ol  Qod  in  an  isolated  cell  as  the  highest  form 
ol  religions  life,  and  who  were  termed  Deicol». 


retaining,  however, 
nomeoclatDre  ol  the  mcmaatery,  until  at 
length  the  name  of  Eeledens  or  Culdee  be- 
came almost  synonymous  with  that  of 
'  Bscnlar  canon.'"  The  chief  Cnldee  mon- 
asteries in  Scotland  were  at  Lochleven,  St. 
Andrews,  Abemethy,  Dunkeld,  Brechinj 
and  Dunblane.  The  Culdees  were  known  in 
Ireland  as  eerly  as  the  ninth  century,  and 
continued  to  exist  as  a  sect  of  aecular  priests 
up  tothetimeottheReformatioD.  Thar  chief 
establisbment  was  at  Armagh. 


Cnllvi.  Casdisu.  It.  1804,  d.  1878),  was 
Bonum  Catholic  Ardtbisbop  of  Dublin, 
Primate  of  Ireland,  and  Apostolic  Delegate. 
Descended  from  an  ancient  Celtic  family,  he 
entered  the  crieethood  and  be<»me  head  ot 
the  Irish  College  in  Borne,  and,  tor  a  ahort 
time,  of  the  Propaganda.  Before  he  became 
Primate  he  had  fen  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  government  owed  much  to  him  in  the 
Fenian  rising,  against  which  he  spoke  with 
great  vigour ;  he  also  did  much  to  encourage 
the  temperance  cause. 

CvllodsBi  or  Dbuhnosbti  Uoon,  waa 
the  scene  of  the  otostng  sttort  on  the  part 
of  the  Stuarts  to  regain  the  English  ntowa. 
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The  PretendsT,  Ctuirlea  Edward,  commanded 
army  ot  Highlandert,  who  were  utterly 
rated  f-  "--     -     ■  -  >..■.,. 


Cul^ppar,  Bin  Thokab  lid.  Ifill),  waa 
a  relative  of  Catherine  Howard,  and  one 
of  those  Biecated  on  a  confeaBion  of  having 
committed  adolteiy  with  her.  Sir  Thomas 
Culpepper,  it  appears,  had  not  only  carried  on 
a  criminal  correepondence  with  the  queen 
before  her  mairiage,  hut  had  had  the  hardi- 
hood, when  the  court  was  Btayiog  at  Lincoln 
in  1641,  to  get  introduced,  by  the  agency  of 
lAdy  Rochford,  into  the  queen's  bed-chamber. 
On  inquiries  buing  made  aa  to  the  queen's 
conduct  both  after  as  well  ae  before  her 
marriage,  Culpepper  and  Lady  Eochford  were 
hoUi  executed  far  high  treason. 

ComlMI'lUld,  OioROB  Clifford,  3rd 
Earl  of  [6.  1668,  if.  1605),  "  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characters  ot  hit  age,"  early  dit- 
plajred  a  taste  for  naval  adTentlire.  In  15Sfl 
he  mflicted  caniiderable  damage  on  the  Por- 
ti^fueae  commerce,  and  two  years  later  com- 
manded a  ship  in  the  attack  on  the  Spanish 
Armada  ofi  Calais.  He  sabsequently  engaged 
in  several  marauding  eipeditions  against  tHe 
Spaniards,  and  in  IfiSS  took  Porto  Hico.  The 
earl,  beddsB  being  renowned  for  his  dashing 
exploits  by  sea,  was  an  accomplished  coartisr 
and  a  great  favourite  of  the  queen,  by  whom 
he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Crorter,  though 
his  character  was  not  altogether  free  from 
■tain.  "  Before  his  de&th,"  says  Hr.  Cun- 
ningham, "  he  had  squandered  his  fortune  ; 
nor,  high  as  he  may  rank  as  a  man  ot  talent, 
science,  enterprise,  and  chivalry,  is  his 
memory  as  a  husband  free  from  the  cbaige  of 
cruelty." 

Cunpball.  Brititk  .^dmirolii  CnonliighaiB's 
Lhf  of  Sninnt  Sngliihiuii. 

CnmlMrlajldt  Hbnsv  Clifford,  IitEabi. 
OF  id.  1642),  WHS  ^tnauB  as  the  onl^  northorn 
noble  who  remained  loyal  to  the  kmg'e  cause 
during  the  formidable  insurrection  of  1636, 
known  as  the  "  Pilgrima^  of  Grace."  His 
successful  defence  of  Skipton  Castle  against 
the  vigorous  attack  of  the  rebels  waa  an  im- 
portant check  to  their  otherwise  triumphant 
progress  through  the  districts  north  of  the 
Uumber,  and  considerably  advanced  him  in 
the  confldenceandfavourof  the  king.  Uewas 
created  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  July,  16:25. 

Ciuabsrl^ild,  Wiluam  Auoubtcs,  Dukb 
OP  {6.  1721,  d.  1766),  was  the  second  son  of 
George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline.  Be  adopted 
a  mihtary  career,  and  in  1T43  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen.  In  1745  wo  Snd  him 
objecUng  to  hi*  projected  marriage  with  a 
d^ormed  Dutch  princess,  and  sending  to  the 
dying  Lord  Orford  [Walpols]  for  advice. 
OifOrd  recommended  him  to  agree,  on  oou- 
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dition  of  receiving  an  ample  establishment, 
which  would  at  once  cause  the  king  to  drop 
the  project.  The  plan  wbs  succeasfuL  In 
the  same  year  he  was  amwinted  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  allies  in  Flanders.  He  fought 
with  diatii^uiahed  gallantry  at  the  glorions 
defeat  of  Fontenoy.  He  was  then  recalled 
to  appose  the  advance  of  the  young  Pretender 
through  England,  and  made  IJchfield  his 
head-quarters.  He  was  aut-manwuvred  by 
the  insurgente,  however,  and  the  Scotch  got 
between  him  and  Iiondon.  On  their  retreat 
from  Derby,  he  started  in  pursuit,  but  was 
defeated  in  a  skirmiah  at  Clifton,  and  allowed 
the  Highlanders  ta  retire  unmolested.  After 
the  dele&l  at  Falkirk,  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  and  arrived 
at  Holyrood  on  Jan.  30,  1746.  He  utterly 
defeated  Charlea  Edward  at  Culloden  (q.v.). 
The  defeated  Uighlandeis  were  treated 
with  great  brutality,  many  of  them  being 
put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  and  the  country 
was  systematically  harried.  By  those  cmel- 
ties  the  duke  gained  the  title  of  "the 
Butcher."  The  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  • 
pension  of  ^25,000  a  year,  were  voted  him. 
In  1747  he  again  commanded  in  Flanders, 
but  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  I^wfeldt. 
Shortly  aftenrards  he  transmitted  to  the 
PrBnch  overturea  of  peace.  In  1767  he 
was  sent  to  command  the  army  in  Hanover. 
He  was  worsted  in  July  at  the  battle  of 
Lawfeldt,  and  his  disorganised  anny  being 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  convention  at  Closter-Sei-en. 
"Here,"  said  George  If.,  when  he  received 
him,  "is  my  son,  who  has  ruined  me  and 
disgraced  himself."  The  duke  promptly  re- 
signed his  military  appcintments.  For  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  lived  in  seclnsion,  his 
chief  friend  being  Honry  Fox.  In  1766 
George  III.,  wishing  to  rid  himself  of  Gren- 
ville  and  Bedford,  applied  to  his  uncte  for 
help.  The  latter  applied  to  Pitt,  but  found 
that  statesman,  influenced  by  Temple,  inclined 
to  proposals  which  could  not  be  accepted. 
The  duke,  therefore,  turned  to  Whig  houses, 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  form  a  ministry, 
with  Rockingham  at  its  head.  His  death  at 
Windsor  was  remarkably  sudden,  although  he 
hod  previously  suffered  from  a  paralytic 
stroke,  and  his  constitution  had  been  utterly 
broken.  "Of  all  the  members  of  the  royu 
familj-,"  Ba]-s  Mr.  Iiecky,  "  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Queen  Caroline,  he  was  the  only  one 
who  possessed  any  remarkable  ability." 


Cmttlirift — (1)  etymologically,  is  a  mors 
correct  form  of  Cambria,  and  equivalent  to 
Cumberland,  i.r,,  the  land  of  the  Cymrr  or 
Welsh ;  (2)  bistoricaUy,  is  used  flrat  m  a 
wider  sense  to  denote  the  Bn'thonic  district 
between  the  Clyde  and  the  Rtbble.  and  weat 
of  the  Pennine  ICange  and  Ettriok  Forcet, 
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whioti  retuned  ita  nativB  (Cymric)  populntioii 
tStec  the  Englisti  Conqaeet,  luid  Deaune  in 
the  sixth  century  n  single  state;  secondly,  in  a 
nairowsr  unae  it  is  conflnad  to  the  eouthem- 
most  portion  of  that  district,  the  modern 
Cnmberland,  the  northern  portion  being 
called  Raged  and  Strathclyde.  But  8trath- 
dyde  (i.a.,  valle;  of  the  Clyde)  is  al«o  used  as 
equiralent  to  Cumbria  in  the  wider  sense. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Roman  power  in 
Britain  seems  to  hare  led  to  a  rsTersioa  to 
the  primitive  divisions  of  the  Britons,  but  the 
constant  pressors  of  the  enemy  forced  them, 
DO  lew  than  the  English  Uiemselves,  to 
greater  union.  Hsoce,  by  the  sixth  century, 
the  larger  Cumbria  was  oonsolidated  by 
Kbyddarch  Hael  (661)  into  a  single  state.  It 
had  already  been,  according-  Co  one  theory, 
the  main  seat  of  the  power  of  Arthur  and  the 
Qwladigau,  had  sent  Cunedda  to  Owynedd, 
(uid  had  produced  the  Four  Bards,  Talieain, 
Aneurin,  Merddyn,  and  Llywaroh  Hen.  If 
the  Goidel  still  ruled  in  much  of  North 
Wal«H,  it  was  the  largest  homogeneous  British 
■tote.  '  In  conjonetion  with  the  King«  of 
Soote  and  Korth  Welsh,  Rhydderch,  in  573, 
floslly  defeated  the  heathen  party  at  the 
battle  of  Ardderyd  (Arthuret,  near  Carlisle). 
He  broo^t  Kentigem  back  from  St.  Asaph 
to  found  the  bisboprio  of  Glasgow.  Alcluyd, 
de  modem  Dumbarton  (fort  of  the  Britons), 
becaine  at  once  the  noithemmoat  stronghold 
and  capital  of  the  slate.  Cariislo  was  the 
cllief  fortress  of  its  southern  portion.  The 
Cambrian  state  became  so  powerful  that  it 
attempted  before  long  to  attack  the  Angles  of 
Northnmbria ;  but  the  terrible  ./Ethelfrith 
revenged  himself  by  the  conqaest  of  Chester 
and  Uie  nuusacre  of  the  monks  of  Bangor 
lacoed;  and  aa  the  conquests  of  Edwin 
ineliided  the  two  Monas,  they  could  hardly 
have  left  oat  "  StlAthclyde,"  as  Cumbria  was 
now  often  called.  Whether  Codwallon,  the 
*Uy  of  Penda,  was  or  was  not  a  Cumbrian 
cannot  be  decided ;  but  his  fall,  in  conjunction 
with  the  severanoe  of  the  commiuiication  be- 
tween Gwynedd  and  Cumbria,  prevented  the 
fonnation  of  a  single  great  Welsh  state.  A 
long  gap  in  Cumbrian  history  marks  the 
urerioTdsbip  of  the  Northumbrian  Bretwaldas. 
At  their  fall,  kings  of  the  "fitmthdydu 
Weoloa  "  again  appear  («.;.,  Oisir  deaths  are 
mentioned  m  694  and  722),  but  they  poBsesa 
oalj  local  importance ;  and  the  continuance  of 
the  Anglian  influence  in  Galloway  (q.v.) 
must  have  almost  cut  their  state  in  two.  In  the 
ninth  century  we  read  of  the  desolation  of 
Alelnyd  by  the  Danes,  and  a  later  Welsh 
Iwend  speaks  of  a  migration  from  the  Vale  of 
Clyde  to  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  But  the  false 
ttjmolagy  involved  in  the  identiflcation  of  two 
words  sufficiently  refutes  this  nnlikely  atory. 
In  the  tenth  century  a  line  of  Scottish  princes 
became  rulers  of  Cumbria^  and,  in  fi46, 
Edmnnd  of  Wessex  oonqnered  the  whole 
Montr]'.    He  probably  annazed  the  district 


south  of  the  Derwent,and  certainly  bestowed 
all  north  of  that  stream  on  Maloolm,  King  cf 
Scots,  in  return  for  allegiance  and  help  against 
the  Danes.  But  the  connection  with  England 
did  not  cease,  at  leaat  for  the  part  south  of 
the  Solway,  which  William  Kufua,  in  1092, 
annexed  to  England.  Its  ruler,  Dolfin,  was 
an  Engliahnian,  so  that,  before  the  possible 
colonisation  of  Rufus,  which  revived  Carlisle, 
almost  in  ruins  sines  Daninh  devHstationB  in 
the  eighth  century,  the  Cymric  character  of 
the  district  had  not  been  entirely  kept  up. 
The  county  of  Cumberland  and  bishopric  of 
Carlisle  were  now  founded ;  but  the  northern 
part  still  remained  in  the  main  an  appanage  of 
Scotland,  and  was  bestowed  by  the  Scottish 
kings  on  their  sona.  Tet  a  twelfth  century 
charter  speaks  of  the  "  Walenses"  as  a  sepa- 
rate race,  and  it  is  possible  that  their  speech 
lingered  in  remote  valleys  until  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  bat  remnant  of  Cumbrian  in- 
dependence was  confined  to  the  Pictish  or 
Ooidelio  enclave  of  Galloway,  and  their 
amalgamation  with  the  "  Scots  "  into  a  single 
homogeneous  nation  by  the  common  bond  of 
anti-English  feeling  was  the  result  of  the  in- 
JDdicioos  legalism  of  Inward  I. 

The  Die»sce  WsIA  Cbixjalcln.  AmalH  0<aiAtim 
■nd  Brut  v  TyvvH^ion,  pnbllHheil  fn  the  Bolls 
Series,  snd  the  tATimicIa  ofllx  Picti  mulSrMi, 
edited b)r lb. Skene.  InMli'eScollaiulHr.Skfaw 
bae  eollectsd  nil  that  li  kuown  of  the  eerlr  potitl- 
oal,  Aoclafdsstlcal.sndeoci»lblHtiH-j  of  Cambria. 
The  rame  anthoT'i  FDiir^Hd*ntB(»*i  i^r  Ifiila  col- 
lects the  renuJniiof  the  pontbte  Cnsbriiui  'imzfbi, 

disDuoeil  b.  cthLp,  I.  of  the  ft,lniwti»n.  See 
also  Bbfi,  CiUia  Briloifi,'    FalgTSTe,  Kngivh 

and  Frewnan,  WiUiom  %ij\u.        f^_  p_  J_l 

Cttrftw,  Thi,  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  William  the  Conqueror.  By  this 
custom  a  bell  was  rung  in  every  town  at  eight 
o'clock  in  winter  ondat  sunset  in  summer,  when 
aU  fires  and  lights  had  to  be  axtinguiahed. 
This  regulation  censed  a  great  clamour  in 
England,  although  the  custom  was  at  that  time 
almost  universal  throughout  Europe;  It  was 
a  call  to  prayers,  an  intimation  that  it  wts 
bed-time,  and  a  means  of  guarding  against 
fire.  AiKording  to  William  of  Malmesbur)', 
Henry  I.  allowed  candlee  to  he  used  at 
court  after  curfew-bell.  The  custom  of 
ringing  the  curfew  as  an  intimatirai  of  Uie 
approach  of  night  was  continued  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  even  later,  thon^ 
the  obligation  to  extinguish  Area  had,  of 
courae,  been  long  since  abandoned. 

Curift  S«gis.  The  name  Curia  R^s 
was  at  different  times  applied  to  tht«e  dis- 
tinct bodies : — (U  'The  feudal  asoembly  of  the 
tenonts-in- chief ;  (2)  the  Privy  Council, 
organised  under  Henry  I. ;  (3)  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  founded  in  1178.  (1)  In  the 
first  signification,  the  Curia  Regis  oomblned 
the  characters  of  Saxon  w'' —  — ""  " 
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bodal  oomt,  and  oolutitiited  the  Onat 
Ommeil  at  the  Realm,  whose  oameBt  was 
reqniied  lor  the  impomtiaii  of  eitraordiaMy 
taxes  uid  tiie  enftctmeat  of  new  Uwi,  aad 
whose  advice  on  queationi  ot  State  policy  the 
king  was  aipectad  at  lesst  to  oooaalt.  !bi  the 
presence  of  this  body  was  ondertaken  eyarr 
royal  meaaure  of  national  importance,  judicial, 
financial,  executive,  and  legialadve,  for  u 
yet  no  distinction  between  th«  difiramt 
functions  of  government  was  rocogniaed ;  and 
thhoe  a  year,  on  th«  great  Church  featiTalB, 
Chriatmaa,  Eutec,  and  Whitauatide,  tha 
king  wore  hia  crown  in  a  solemn  aaaaioB 
convened  at  one  of  the  provincial  capitola. 
{2j  But  such  a  body  was  at  once  too  bs- 
wieldy  for  the  prompt  despatch  of  btudneas, 
and  too  intemuttant  to  praserve  adminia- 
tratiTe  contuiiiity.  An  inner  cooncil  saon 
appeared,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  provided 
in  the'  royal  hoaaehold,  and  took  shape  undai 
HeniT  I.  M  the  Oria  Saffit  frtftr.  It  was 
practically  a  oommittee  of  the  flnt,  mtnuted 
vitb  the  administration  genenlly,  legislation 
TnmrMTiing-,  of  courss.  With  tbs  national 
council,  sad  oompoBed  of  t^a  great  officer* 
ot  State,  Justiciar,  ChaQOeUor,  Traasurer; 
the  members  of  the  royal  household.  Con- 
stable, MarahaJ,  ka.\  a  number  of  clerka, 
chosen  by  the  crown.  This  mixed  oomposi- 
tion  was  typical  of  the  character  of  the  body, 
which  in  diSereot  aspects  might  be  regarded 
as  (a)  the  Privy  Council,  (4)  a  Bureaa  of 
Administration,  (i^)  a  High  Court  of  Justice, 
and  out  of  whiui  have  sprung  all  the  ad- 
ministrative institutions  of  the  kingdom. 
In  Henry  I.'s  eyes,  finance  was  at  once  the 
end  and  the  means  of  govomment.  It  was 
in  bis  reign,  therefore,  that  the  Cnria  threw 
out  the  first  of  its  many  ofiahoota,  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  organised  by  the  Oimt  Jnstioiar, 
Boger  le  Poer,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  unless, 
indeed,  the  two  bodies  aie  parallel  develop- 
menta  of  the  household,  sitting  in  differeut 
capacities.  From  this  moment  the  Curia 
"Bam  oonfines  itself  mainly  to  judicial  work, 
and  Its  members  are  styled  Jiatief.  Ail 
appeals,  such  cases  of  first  instance  as 
touched  either  the  royal  interest  or  the 
rights  and  conduct  of  tenants- in-chief,  came 
before  Uiis  court,  whose  jurisdiction  waa 
further  extended  by  the  system  of  writs  to 
cases  in  which  the  customary  law  of  the 
local  courts  could  give  Do  aufficieat  remedy. 
[Jttsncaa.]  How  mr  tiie  Exchequer  and  the 
Curia  Begia  were  oo-extensire  is  uncertain ; 
this  at  least  is  known :  that  every  baron  of 
the  Exchequer  sat  also  as  a  juRtice  of  the 
Cnria  Begis,  and  that  to  llie  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  two  we  ow«  the  system 
of  judioial  circuita.  The  flirt  itinerant 
visitation  by  members  of  th«  inner  council 
was  directed  solely  to  Uie  assessment  and 
collection  of  the  royal  dnea ;  but  as  an  im- 
portant fraction  of  the  revenue  was  derived 
from  the  finee  inflicted  in  criminal  caaes,  one 
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d«ty  ot  the  TVeasury  officer  was  to  smter  the 
ahire  court,  and  hold  the  pleas  of  the  crown. 
What  was  begun  by  the  Exoheqnar  from 
fin.^nini  ccHuidcntioiis,  the  Curia  Begis  coa- 
tiaued  and  extended  from  motives  of  policy. 
It  was  not,  how«ver,  till  the  reorganiaatian 
under  Henry  II.,  after  tiie  anarehy  of  Stephen's 
reign,  that  the  system  became  part  of  the 
regular  judicial  machinery ;  and  <m  the 
reservation  to  tiie  Cnria  Begis  of  the  three 
asaiaea  of  JVcwd  4itMitin  (disputed  claim,  to  , 
land),  JforlifanBHter  (inheritance},  Danin  prt- 
MHlmmt  ^vowwns),  rwular  drcoits  were 
establiahed.  [Amieb.]  (3)TheCnriaB^i>still 
continued  to  dt  collectively,  accompanying 
the  king's  movements  from  place  to  place.  In 
1178  the  increasing  importance  of  the  judicial 
woric  induced  Henry  to  establish  a  separato 
committee  ai  five  judges  to  hear  the  pleaa  of 
tiie  crown  (criminal  actions) ,  who  were  to  be 
flisd  to  one  spot.  This  is  the  Migin  of  the 
Oouri  ef  f  wy't  Biuk,  the  Curia  luigia  in  the 
third  and  most  reatrioUd  seosa,  "  the  jadidal 
o(  the  conciliar  oranmittoe  of  the 


fuU  Curia  Be«it."  . 
Charta  is  due  Qm  sepanttion  of  tha  third  Is 
oourt,  that  of  Commjon  Pleas  (civil  aotions), 
which  (ouwt*  that  "  The  Coamcai  Pleas  ahall 
not  fallow  oar  ooart,  bat  ahall  be  held  in 
mywa  fixed  place."  Bat  the  oomplete  separa- 
tion of  the  three  bodies  by  the  eatauiBh- 
ment  (rf  a  separate  ttafi  of  juatioee  for  each 
was  not  accomplished  till  late  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III. 

The  Couitof  Equity  ia  but  another  ofUiocit 
of  the  Curia  Regis.  Petitions  for  redrea  of  the 
hardships  often  inflicted  by  the  common  htw 
continued  to  be  heard  by  the  king,  in  the 
preeenco  of  the  Privy  Council,  As  these  multi- 
plied, it  soon  became  the  custom  for  the  Chan- 
cellor to  arrange  them  before  th^  submisaioa 
to  the  king,  and  reject  the  more  extravagant. 
Inseniibly,  this  prelimimry  soiting  assumed 
greater  prominenoe,  till  by  the  reign  of 
Bichard  II.  it  snpersaded  the  final  examina- 
tion altogether,  and  the  Chancellor's  juris- 
diotion  took  its  place  among  the  regular  law 

This  fecundity,  however,  did  not  alter  the 
character,  though  it  impaired  the  vitaUty,  of 
the  Curia  Begis,  which,  after  an  intermittent 
activity  during  the  I*nca«trian  period,  was 
organised,  on  the  accession  of  the  Tndors,  into 
the  Star  Cimmbir,  a  supreme  coort,  apenally 
directed  against  the  lawlessness  of  the  great 
feudal  houses;  and  to  this  day  the  Privy 
Council  ifilains,  though  it  never  exercises, 
its  andoat  judicial  competence.  As  head  ot 
t^  Executive,  the  Cuna  Hegis  ■■  also  the 
lineal  anceefor  of  the  present  Privy  Council, 
and  its  infinitely  more  important  offspiing, 
Ule  Cabinet. 

Btabbs.PrsttofifludUiuJUai,  vol.  fl.  rBoDi 
"—'--■     "- — le,  florf.  p/  »wUnf,  ob^.  xJ.j 
Sin. ;  Oa^at,  £»«.  rn^Himfi- 
[H.  B.  E.] 
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1.  JoHX  PHii.reT  (A.  1766,  <f.  1817), 
ii  bom  of  humble  pareata  at  Ifamnaricst, 
county  Cork,  and  is  177fi  he  was  called 
to  the  Irish  bar.  %  sooa  roae  to  emi- 
aaacB.  In  17S2  he  took  silk,  and  in  the  fel. 
lowins  jeai  mi  returaed  by  «  friead  lor  a 
doaa  biwongh  in  Weetmeatn.  He  at  once 
took  up  the  popnkr  cause  ia  Farliamant, 
and  was  kkw  i^cognised  aa  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  oraton  in  the  assembly.  In  17S5 
FitigibboD,  the  Attomoy-QeiiBnd,  challenged 
him  to  a  duel,  oa  account  of  some  aarcaatic 
irordi  which  Comui  had  uttored  about  hi'" 
in  PartiameBl  The  dael  ended  without 
bloodshed,  but  Fit^bbon,  aa  Lord  Clare, 
throughout  his  life  did  hii  beat  to  ruin  hia 
adTeraaiy.  In  Parliament  Cnrran  was,  is 
ability  at  least,  if  not  in  position,  the  leader 
of  Qie  Whig  party,  and  as  anch  be  strongly 
cqipoaed  the  meaauree  of  Pitt's  nTenunent 
vttb  lecatd  to  Ireland.  During  the  last  four 
yean  ot  tha  oeatniy  Oomu's  voioa  was  con- 
atnntly  heard,  b«th  in  the  coorta,  defending 
the  leader*  of  the  rebellion,  end  in  T^liammt, 
londly  ^oteatiag  against  Uie  Usio*.  The  un- 
dying hatred  of  Lord  Clare  almost  reduced 
Curram  to  faenary,  aince  it  was  a  recognised 
fact  that  he  had  bo  chsnoe  of  winmng-  a  case 
in  Lord  Clare's  court,  and  practice  rapidly 
left  tlie  great  OTator.  Hewever,  in  1646, 
when  Fox  came  into  power,  and  Pons<mby 
became  Lord  ChanoeUor  of  Ireland,  Curran 
wu  appointed  Master  of  the  Bella.  In 
1814  he  retired  on  a  pensicm.  He  then 
rimted  Paris  and  London,  where  he  became 
Bcquadntad  with  Home  Tooke,  Sheridan,  and 
Lord  Brakine,  hia  only  rival  in  eloquence  at 
the  English  bar.  He  spent  the  lost  few  years 
of  hia  life  partly  in  Ireland,  partly  in  this 
country ;  but  his  health  was  gradually  break- 
ing down,  and  in  his  enfeebled  state  his  mind 
gave  way,  and  be  put  an  end  to  bis  Life  at 
ChelaMonthel3thOct.,181T.  "Mr.Curran's 
place  at  the  Irish  har,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  has  not  ever  been  approached  since  his 
departure.  There  ia  no  man,  not  merely 
next  him,  but  near  him." 

FhilUpa,  Lift  of  Oitrrtu;  PloKdn.  Hiit  <f 
IrfUind:lloon,Li/i<ifFititeTaU:  Bardv,  L^i 
^CharimnLlml!  ba.tlmiL'»UftiVftmit,Sitlit 

Castoms  first  appear  in  Snglaad  in  the 
thirteentii  century,  aa  the  dutiea  levied  on 
wine,  wool,  and  general  merchandise.  The 
tax  on  wine,  which  was  taken  in  kind,  waa 
called  pritagi.  Wool,  the  chief  aouroe  of 
English  wealth,  was  often  made  the  subject  of 
violent  extortion,  and  the  exorbitant  toll  taken 
on  it  was  called  the  maUcett.  Oeneral 
merchandise  was  subject  to  an  advaiinem  toll. 
By  the  Great  Charter,  art.  il,  the  king 
promised  liberty  of  trade  according  to  the 
ancient  and  lawful  (nutoms,  without  any  male- 
totea.  Much  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  the 
ammmt  which  ahould  be  levied  on  merchan- 
dise, until  the  first  Parliament  of  Edward  L, 


1275,  granted  the  king  a  fixed  amount  cti 
wool,  akina,  and  leather,  which  is  called  the 
ttuttmiA  magna  et  aatiqtia.  This  grant  is  the 
cnaatitutional  fouadatioii  d  the  costomi. 
To  this  gnnt  the  king,  in  the  ConSrmatio 
Cartamm,  1297,  promiaes  to  conform.  He 
did  not  consider  that  be  broke  his  word 
by  rrMlring  aa  BTi«iigeinent  with  the  foreign 
merchants  for  the  payment  of  higher  dutiea 
both  on  the  export  of  wool,  Ac,  and  on  the 
import  of  wine  and  other  merchandise.  This 
increase  waa  called  the  parva,  or  neva  emtuuut. 
It  was  abolished  and  restored  in  the  i«ign  of 
Edward  II.,  and  in  the  next  reign  became 
part  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  and  was  recog- 
nised by  ststnte.  The  popularity  whidi 
attended  the  early  part  ol  Uie  French  war 
caused  Parliameilt  to  giant  the  king  extra- 
ordinary and  oppreaaive  customs  on  wool, 
which  amounted  to  the  maletote.  A  statute 
of  1340  provided  that  this  exacticaii  should  not 
be  made  a  precedent,  and  that  the  king 
should  take  no  dutiea  without  the  consent  <d 
his  Parliament.  During  tha  latter  part  of 
hia  reign  he  obtained  increased  customs  by 
arrangement  with  the  merchanta.  At  last, 
after  a  considerable  atruggle,  all  such 
arrangementa  were,  in  1362,  declared  illegal 
In  the  first  half  ot  lie  fourteenth  century 
the  customa  on  wine  and  merchandise  were 


towns.  These  customa  were,  in  1173,  made 
l^e  subject  of  a  grant  by  Parliament  and  are 
then  called  tnnnage  and  poundage.  Fmn 
the  fourth  year  of  Hemry  IV.  to  the  niath 
year  of  William  III.  the  duty  per  pound  on 
all  export  and  import  merch^idise,  except 
wool,  ic,  waa  la.,  and  for  this  cause  the  term 
subsidy  oame  to  denote  a  genenl  duty  of 
6  per  cent.  Hanry  V.  first  received  the 
grant  of  tnnnage  and  poundage  for  life,  and 
this  grant  was  made  to  all  subeeqoent  aove- 
reigns  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  spite 
of  Uie  settlement  of  the  right  to  levy  customs, 
both  Mary  and  Elizabeth  acted  on  their  own 
authority  in  the  matter.  Yet  so  trifiing  was 
the  ezactiuB  in  either  case,  that  the  very  in- 
novations ot  these  queens  seemed  to  aclmow- 
ledge  the  itrengtb  ot  the  claim  which 
Parliameilt  hadso  long  upheld.  James  added 
fresh  "  iDBpoaitiona,"  as  theaa  arbitrary  cua- 
toma  were  called.  These  impositions  were 
resisted,  but  were  declared  legal  by  the 
judges  in  Batt,'i  Cast.  Their  daciaion  waa 
fallowed  by  the  production  in  1008  of  a  new 
book  of  rates,  which  added  impoaition  to  the 
amount  «t  £70,900  to  the  lawful  customs. 
Against  this  naarpation  the  Commons 
vigorously  protested.  When  Charles  came  to 
the  throne,  the  Commona,  for  the  first  time  in 
two  hundred  years,  would  not  grant  tunnage 
and  poundage  to  the  king  for  life.  The  king 
levied  IJie  tax  without  the  grant,  and  (1628) 
seised  the  goods  of  the  merchants  wbo  refused 
to  pay  it    In   ISIO,  however,  an  Act  waa 
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paaaed(I6  Car.  I.,c.  8),  declttriiiKth«tiio  suoh 
paymenta  ou^ht  to  be  imposed  without  oom- 
mon  consaat  in  Fsrliament.  At  the  Baatora- 
tioD  the  cuatomi  ware  asaiD  gnnted  to  the 
king  for  life,  and  a  boob  of  nttea  was 
Buthoriaed  ^  Parliament,  and  aigned  by  the 
Speaker.  The  lottlcment  ot  the  revenue  after 
the  RflTolution  closed  the  history  of  the 
political  importaDce  of  the  cuatoma.  By 
9  Anne,  c.  4,  tunnage  and  poundage  bocame 
part  of  the  national  income,  and  waa  made 
liable  for  the  public  debt ;  and  in  t^e  reign  of 
(reorge  II.  the  last  remnaiit  of  the  old 
cualoma  was  obliterated  by  the  porchaae  of 
the  right  of  priaage  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
to  whoaa  family  it  had  been  granted.  The 
Byrtem  of  levfing  onatoma  by  books  of  ratea, 
which  often  caused  oonfuaion  and  loaa,  waa 
aboliahod  by  27  Geo.  III.,  c  13,  the  Ciatomi 
Conioiidalion  Act,  vhich  prorided  a  simple 
and  uniform  acbeme  of  taxation.  Since  that 
date  eererat  alterationa  hare  been  made  in 
the  caat«ma.  Among  theee  changes,  the  most 
remnrlable  are  those  eSect«d  by  Uie  Cmlimt 
Tariff  AiHendmenl  AH  of  1860.  Thia  waa 
the  reault  of  a  treaty  with  France,  and  by  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  wine  effected  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  hoa  mode  the  li^t  winea  of 
France  cheap  in  England.  Beneficial  aa  thia 
Act  haa  been,  it  talla  abort  in  two  reapecta  of 
the  highest  standard  ot  policy  as  regards 
customs.  It  made  the  regulation  of  our 
financea  the  aubiect  of  a  treaty  with  a  foreign 
oonntry,  and  it  introduced  an  element  ot  un- 
certainty into  a  tax,  hy  levying  the  duty  on 
wine  in  proportion  to  Uie  aluihol  it  contained. 
The  whole  subject  ot  duties  on  merchandiae 
is  legaided  in  a  different  light  now  to  tJiat 
which  ruled  oar  policy  in  connection  with  the 
cuatoma  a  oantory  and  a  half  ago.  Then 
taxes  on  commodities  were  imposed  wiUi  a 
Tiew  to  protecting  native  industry,  and  to 
benefit  partioolar  trades.  Now  the  only 
principle  which  causes  their  imposition  ia  the 
neoeasity  of  obtaining  revenue,  and  no  idea 
exists  of  trying  to  favour  home  produce  at  the 
expense  of  tlie  foreign  producer.  It  waa  also 
widely  held  that  a  nation  acted  wisely  in 
prohibiting  or  checking  the  export  of  useful 


of  thsts 

step  towards  hwi  trade  by  abolishing 
year  duties  on  106  exports  and  3S  importa. 
rhe  ayatem  ot  irawbackt,  originally  looked 
on  aimply  aa  a  means  of  encoutaging  our 
shipping,  has  now  been  perfected  by  allowing 
the  repayment  of  the  whole  import  duty  on 
the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods.  By  the 
use  of  bonded  warehouses,  the  merchant  is 
enabled  to  pay  the  custom  at  the  time  most 
convenient  to  himself.  Thia  aystem  waa  con- 
ceived by  Bir  R.  Walpole,  and  carried  out  in 
1S03.    Tin  management  ot  the  customs  is  in 


Cat 

a  of  a  chairman   and  a   board  of 
inera  (6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  106),  who  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Commiaaionenof  the 

Btnblis,  Caut  Bitton,  c.  irii. ;  McCnlloch'a 

emitli-i  IfHltJi  orVutwiUi  HoCuUooh's  ijii*.  at 

C"-"*  [W.  H.] 

Ciurtoa   Kotnlomm   ia    an    officer  of 

great  antiquity  who  eervea  the  function  of 

keeper  of   the  records  of  the  sessions  of  a 

county.   Acts  were  pasaed  in  37  Henry  VIII. 

(Ifi46)  and  3  &  1  Ed.  VI.  (1649]  considorably 

limiting  his  importance,  and  the  office  was 

finally  regulated  in   1688.    He  must   lie   a 

justice  ot  the  peace,  and  ot  the  quorum,  and 

la  now  usually  the  lord-lieut«nant  of  a  county, 

though   the    two   offices  are  quite  distinct. 

the  one  being  military,  the  other  civiL 

Cntohi  is  a  native  state  of  India  which 
forma  a  peninsula  to  the  aouth  of  Sdnde. 
The  Rao  of  Cutch  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  £ast  India  Company  in  1809, 
and  concluded  treaties  with  Great  Britain  in 
1818.  Piracy  waa  largely  carried  on  by  the 
inhabitanta,  and  on  this  account,  and  in 
order  to  check  the  misgovernmeDt  ot  the 
province,  the  Engbah  intervened  and  de- 
posed the  liao.  By  a  treaty  with  Gnat 
Britain  made  in  1822,  the  country  became 
tributery  to  England,  and  reoeived  a  Resi- 
dent appointed  ^  the  Bombay  govenun^it. 

Cnthbert,  8t.  (rf.  687),  was  in  aU  pro- 
bability a  native  of  Northumbria,  and  bDm 
in  the  district  which  afterworda  became  the 
Lothians.  Early  in  life  be  became  a  monk, 
and  afterwania  prior,  at  Melrose,  under  its 
flrat  abbot,  Eata.  one  ot  the  disciples  of 
Aidan,  and  followed  him  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred te  Kipon.  Subsequently,  Eata  waa 
appointed  Abbot  of  Lindiabme,  and  Cuthbert 
accompanied  him  thither  as  prior,  whence  ho 
retired  to  a  hermitage  on  the  adjacent  island 
ot  Fame.  At  the  entreaties  of  Egfrod  of 
Northumbria  ha  quitted  his  retreat  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Lindisfame  by  Archbishop  Theodore  (686). 
Before  his  death,  he  again  retired  to  his 
seclusion  at  Fame,  where  he  died,  March  30, 
687.  Cutbbert's  life  while  at  Helroee  and 
Lindisfame  was  one  long  missionary  effort. 
He  travelled  over  all  norUiem  Nortbombria, 
and  converted  great  numbers  from  heathen- 
ism. His  fame  waa  very  great  in  the  north, 
and  many  miraclea  were  aacribed  to  his  relics. 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  his  shrine  at 
Durham  waa  a  great  centre  of  pilgrimage, 
and  be  continued  to  be  the  &vODrito  saint 
ot  northern  England. 

ThB  If  ft  of  St.  OitKnH  wu  wrtllsB  bj  Beds, 
■nd  (bars  Is  snotbar  Lift  writteD  bf  an  tsnaj- 
moni  and  erddentlr  aastvnipanuitoaa  uilhor. 
Bm  al»  Hade's  EeiimtaMcal  Bu(«v. 
Catlired,  King  of  Weanex  (710— TM), 
^  .^tfariheard,  whom  he 
Mtored    (he    pontioa  of 
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W«Mex  to  wbat  it  had  been  in  the  da^  of 
Ini.  In  743,  in  conjimctioii  with  the  Mer- 
ciano,  he  deteattid  the  Bntoiu.  In  TS2 
Cuthred  tad  his  people  roee  against  the 
yoke  of  the  Herciana,  and  utterly  defeated 
the  Mercian  king  Ethelbsld  at  BnrfOTd,  on 
the  borders  of  Oxfordshire  and  Qlooceater- 
ahire.  In  the  next  year  he  once  more  de- 
feated the  Britono,  and  died  in  TSt  or  756, 
after   a   protperoua   and   Tictoxiona   career. 

CnttetA.  Tbe  cmntry  on  the  Conmwa- 
del  ooBst  forming  the  ooitbran  portion  of 
Uriwa,  and  lying  eastward  of  Benr.  It  tbi 
coiuiaerod  t^  the  Mahrattas  in  1761,  and 
token  from  them  by  the  Britiah  at  the  oataet 
of  the  campaign  of  1803,  the  fort  of  Cuttack 
eunanderiog  on  Oct.  14  in  that  year. 

Cntts.  John,  Lord  (d.  1707),  Berred  Kith 
g^Tcat  gallantry  in  the  wan  of  the  reigna 
of  William  lU.  and  Anne.  At  tiie  battle 
of  the  Bojrne,  he  led  the  T!Tigli<|li  tegimenta 
tbat  had  eerved  nnder  the  Htataa  Oenoal, 
and  vaa  rewarded  by  an  Iriah  peerage. 
He  Tolunteered  for  the  .  unfortunate  expe- 
dition against  Brest.  He  led  the  forlorn 
liope  at  the  aiege  of  Namnr,  and  for  his  otter 
contempt  of  dimger  on  that  occasion  obtained 
the  honourable  nickname  of  "  the  fialaman- 
dsr."  In  tTOZ  he  led  the  stoimuiK  party 
against  Fort  St.  Michael,  the  strongnold  of 
Venloo ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim  he 
conducted  the  aaaauil;  on  the  village,  bat  was 
lepulsed  with  terrible  loss.  Seeing  the 
strength  of  the  apposition,  Marlborough 
duscted  him  to  keep  up  a  feigned  attatk, 
while  the  main  efiort  was  made  against  the 
French  centre.  In  1706  ha  was  made  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  one  of  the  Loid  Justdcea 
of  Ireland. 

Ibtlbonnigh,  Biipatehtt;  Huaolaj,  BiA  tt 


Cwichdm  {i.  eil,  d.  tze)  was  the  son  ot 

Cynegila,  King  of  the  Wast  Saxons,  and  for 
some  time  stared  the  throne  of  his  father. 
Jealons  of  the  power  ot  Edwin  of  North- 
uinbiia,  in  626  he  sent  ofl  one  ot  his  ser- 
vants with  a  poisoned  dagger  to  murder  that 
king,  whose  hfe  was  saved  only  by  the  devo- 
tion of  his  dependant,  I^mer.  Two  years 
later  Cwicbelm  and  his  father  were  wonted 
in  a  battle  near  Cirencester  hy  the  Mercian 
kins  Penda.  In  636  Cwichelm  was  baptised 
at  Dorchester  bj  Birinua,  and  died  the  same 
year. 

Cymlwlina  (CnNOBELnt)  was  a  British 
chieT  whose  capital  was  at  Camulodunum 
(Colcheater)  and  who,  iram  the  number  of 
coins  bearing  his  name,  seems  to  have  bean  a 
very  powerful  prince.  [Coinaoi.J  It  is  said 
that  one  of  his.  aons,  Adminina,  rebelled 
•gauwt  him,  and  having  been  baniahed,  by 


his  father,   aouj^t  aid   from   \ 

Caligula.    AooUier  of  hia  aona  waa  the  well- 
known  Caiactacua. 

Dio  CsHiiu ;  WrirM,  T\t  CM,  Uw  Soikh,  sad 
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^  J  aense  in  contrast  to  Gael, 
18  denoting  that  great  branch  ot  the  Celtic 
ace  of  which  the  Welsh  are  the  type. 

Bbfs,  (MHo  BrOabt,  who  sogf «ti  BrvUums 
as  a  better  tsrm  for  the  gsnslo  mom  at  CTmir. 


wulf,  whom  he  aucceeded.  His  son  or  brother, 
CwiGhelm,  seema  to  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  In  6U  they 
fought  against  the  Britons  at  Bampton, 
and  routed  them.  They  appear  to  havo 
been  herd  pressed  by  the  Mortbumbriana 
and  Merdans,  under  Edwin  and  Penda 
reapectivelY.  In  628  Penda  attacked  Ciren- 
cester, and  a  treaty  was  made  there  which 
tnY>bably  circnmacrihed  the  boundaries  of 
Wessex  on  the  north-west.  In  636  Cynegils 
waa  converted  to  Christianity  by  Birinua,  nnd 
was  baptiaed  at  Itarcheeter,  his  sponsor  being 
the  NoithDmbiion  Idng  Oswald,  who  after- 
wards became  bis  son-in-law. 


king  on  the  depoeition  of  Sigeliert.  He  en- 
gaged in  sevecal  hard-fought  though  success- 
ful, conflicts  with  the  Britons,  but  at  what 
B'ace  and  in  what  voir  we  are  not  informed. 
e  had  a  formidable  rival  in  Offa  of  Mercio, 
and  in  777  the  stronghold  of  Bensington 
(near  Wallingf  ord)  was  captured  by  that  king. 
in  784  (?}  Cynewulf  was  murdered  at 
Morton,  in  Surrey,  by  Cyneheard,  the 
brother  of  the  former  king,  Sigebert.    This 


amplified  by  Henry  ot  Huntingdon. 

CTlirio  {d-  660  f],  the  son  of  Cerdic,  seems 
to  have  been  recognised  as  King  ot  the  West 
Saxons,  conjointly  with  his  futher,  in  619. 
He  extended  his  kingdom  after  hia  father's 
death  to  the  west  and  north,  defeating  the 
firilons  at  Old  Sarom,  and  att^warda  Ughting 
a  drawn  battle  with  them  at  a  place  which 
has  been  plausibly  identifled  with  Banbnrj-. 


DBrorex,  Lbomabd,  or  Niwokm  {d.  1681, 

"  ot  the  crooked  back,"  a  powerful  gentleman 
ot  Northnmberland,  and  the  inheritor  of  the 
lands  ol  Naworth.  Dacrea  was  privy  to  the 
CatholioBebellion  of  theNorth  in  1669,  though 
he  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  it,  and  even 
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aided,  with  the  royaliita  when  he  w«  >U  wu 

lost.  His  arreat  was,  nevertheleas,  ordered,  but 
could  nnt  be  carried  into  eiecution,  owing  to 
the  large  mimlier  of  men  who  awembled  at 
Naworth  to  protect  its  lord.  On  the  Hrst  op- 
portunitv  Dacres  escaped  into  Scotland,  and 
subaeqaently  joined  the  Dnke  of  Alva's  army 
in  the  Low  Conntrieil. 

Alkm,  EUHMk ;  Sadler,  SdK  faptn. 

Daoros,  Loks  op   BiniaTHONcuvx  {d. 

1641)  (Loid  Dacrea  of  the  Boath),  wbb  a 
young  noblenian  who,  in  oampany  with 
geveiu  frienda,  had  engaKsd  in  a  deer-Bttnling 
expedition  to  the  park  of  an  unpopular  nejgh- 


party  were  brought  up  tor  trial,  and  a  Terdict 
of  wilfnl  murder  waa  returned.  Despite  all 
the  efiorta  at  Dacree'a  friends,  Henry  VIII. 
would  Dot  consent  to  spare  the  young  man's 
life,  laying  he  would  deal  out  equal  jiutice  to 
all  ranks.  Loid  Decree  waa  accordingly 
n  1641. 


_  jrDftWrton,  was  the  scene 

of  the  great  victory  won  by  Ethelfrith  of 
Northnmbris  (1603)  over  Aidui,  King  of  the 
Scota,  who  was  followed  by  a  lai^  lore*  of 
Irish  Ficto  and  Britons.  Ethelfrith  was 
aasi^tfld  by  the  Dalriads,  and  gained  a  Rignal 
victory.  Dsgaastan  is  probably  Dawston  in 
Boiburghshire. 

DalllOluds,  9th  Eahl  or  (i.  ITTO,  d. 
1838),  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life.  For  his  aer- 
vicea  in  the  French  War,  and  eapedally  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  waa  raised  to  a 
peerage  in  the  Unitod  Kingdom.  In  ISIS  he 
waa  appointed  Oovemar  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
tour  years  later  Goveraor-Genoral  of  Canada. 
Uore  of  a  aoldier  tban  a  Btateaoisin,  he  failed 
to  ooDciliate  the  democratic  party,  who  were 
clamouring  for  reforms.  About  this  time  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
declared  the  grievances  of  the  Canadians  to 
be  real,  and  in   1828   Lord   Dalhousie  waa 

Pnlfcnwria,  Jjiins  Awdhiw  Brown-Raji- 

eAV,  1st  MARaois  and  10th  Earl  o»  (*.  1812, 
d.  1861)),  was  the  third  son  of  the  ninth  Earl 
of  Dalnouiie,  and  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Oxford,  where  he  had  for  his  fellow- 
students  Lord  Canning  and  Lord  Elgin,  his 
succeasore  in  the  Indian  Vioemyalty.  He 
entered  the  Bouse  of  Commons  young,  but 
was  soon  called  to  the  Upper  House,  on  his 
father's  death.  Under  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
ministry  be  was  succossivelv  Vice-President 
and  President  (1844)  of  the  Board  of  Trade— 
a  po«t  in  which  he  perhapa  did  more  than  any 
odier  statesman  for  the  development  of  our 
railway  systom.  On  tlie  fall  of  Sir  Kobert 
Peel's  government  he  did  not  quit  office,  bat 
WW  soon  appointed  Governor-General  of 
India  (1848).   It  waa  a  time  of  grMt  peril  for 


British  India,  whoi*  the  Sikhs  wen  thieatan- 

ing  much  trouble,  and  in  such  an  emergency 
DaJhousie  determined  to  be  on  the  scene  of 
danger.  After  the  victories  ot  Qoojerat  and 
Moultan,  he  re-organised  the  government  of 
the  Panjaub,  and  in  1862,  by  the  capture  ot 
Pegu,  completed  the  frontier  of  British 
Burmah.  The  remainder  of  his  term  of  office 
waa  occupied  in  oonsolidating  the  gicot 
empire  under  his  rule.  Dude  uid  Nagpore, 
in  addition  to  Pegu  and  the  Punjaub,  were 
brought  directly  under  our  government,  while 
the  (HtH  Service  waa  more  and  mora  thrown 
open  to  all  natural  born  subjects  of  the  crown, 
Kn^sh  and  Hindoo  alike.  The  adminiitiative 
departments  received  fresh  energy  from  hia 
reiotmg,  and  the  railway  system,  the  tele- 
graph, and  education  were  tolt«r«d  by  his 
care.  Under  the  atrain  of  luoh  work  hit 
health  began  to  fail,  and  in  1866  he  resigned 
office,  and  sooji  afterwanla  left  Calcutta  for 
Europe.  The  Indian  Mutiny,  which  to 
swiftly  followed  his  reeignation,  was  by 
captious  critici  of  the  time  attributed  to  hia 
passion  for  change ;  but  Farliament  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  servicea,  and  the 
government  showed  ita  senae  of  his  merits  b^ 
creating  him  a  roarquia.  He  died  soon  after  his 
retom  to  England,  while  ttill  comparatively 
a  young  man,  in  Deo.,  1880. 

Dake  of  Argjts,  Ia«U  iM4«r  DsUtsaX*  and 
Cmmwg.  [T.  A.  A] 

PullTTIg,  Loan.    [Set  Afpisdix.] 

Salriada — Bal-Siada,  "  the  home  of  the 
descendants  of  Riada  " — was  (1)  a  diatrict  in 
Ireland,  including  the  northern  half  of  cormty 
Antrim,  apparently  one  of  the  oldest  settle- 
ments of  the  Scots  among  the  Picts  of  Ulster ; 
(2]  the  name  given  to  the  district  of  Aigyle- 
sUre,  settled  by  the  immigrant  Scots  from 
Ireland.  [For  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of 
IMriado,  see  article  on  Srore.] 
Bkme,  OUe  Seotloiid,  vol.  L 

DalXj-,  Thi  Battlb  07,  was  an  en- 
gagement loDgfat  between  John  of  Lorn,  a 
relation  of  Comyn,  and  Robert  Bruce.  In 
this  engagement  the  Scottish  king  distin- 
guished bimself  by  the  skill  with  which  he 
moved  back  his  armoured  knights  from  the 
Bwarm  of  half-naked  Higfalanden,  who  made 
the  attack  upon  ground  that  was  catentially 
unfavourable  for  the  operations  of  cavalry. 


Regiment  in  1762.  After  holding  variona 
other  commands,  he  waa  in  1806  appointed 
Qovemor  of  Qibraltar.  where  he  remained 
until  August,  1808,  when  he  woj  plated  in 
command  of  the  British  army  in  PortngsL 
He  arrived  at  head-quarters  the  day  aiW 
Welleeley'a  victory  at  Vitniero,  and  snper- 
saded  Burrard,  wl      '    '     '    ^  . .  .   i  » 

Walledey,  and  1 
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e  ConTantJon  of  Cintra. 
newB  of  that  conveiitioa  waa  received  with  tha 
londeat  indignation  in  England,  and  the  three 
commanden  weiB  recalled,  and  put  on  their 
triaL  Sir  Hew  was  deprived  at  hu  command ; 
but  hii  displace  was  of  brief  dnrstioD,  and 
terminated  m  1812,  when  he  waa  restored  to 
tlie  tank  of  general,  while  two  yeara  later  ha 
waa  made  a  baronet.  In  1818  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Blackneea  Castle,  which 
post  ha  aeeme  to  have  held  up  to  the  time  of 
hia  ifntt.h      [VuiEBO  ;  CiNTai.] 


Fnuuilar  IFor. 

Dal^mpla,  Sol  JAim.    [Stub,  Tu- 
IMxjm,Tgia,  Sn  Jokh.  [Stjus,  Smi  Via- 

Dalrjrmplei  Baud.     [Hailss,  Loss.] 

SalxymplA,  Sik  Jinis,  Master  of  Stair 
[b.  1619,  d.  ISBS),  waa  one  of  the  commia- 
oioiwm  tent  ta London  (1689]  to  offer  thecrown 
of  Scotland  to  William  III.  He  was  an  able 
and  muHonpulonfl  man,  eo  onpopular  that  the 
Scotch.  Parliament  endeaToored  U>  pnaa  a 
meaanie  disqualifying  him  from  holding 
office,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  assailed  the 
liberties  rf  the  coontry  in  the  previous  rdgna. 
His  name  will,  owing  to  the  coders  issued  by 
hiinas  Becretaryf or  Scotland,  ever  be  exeoated 
in  history,  in  connection  with  the  Maieecre 
of  Qlencoe  (q.T.).  After  an  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  he  was  sererely  osnsured  hy  the 
Batetss,  who  "b^tged  that  bis  Majesty 
would  ^ve  such  orders  concerning  him  as  he 
might  deem  neceasary  for  the  vindication  of 
hia  govemment."  Lord  Macanlay  calls  him 
"  one  of  the  flnt  men  of  his  time — a  jurist,  a 
Msleaman,  a  fine  schobu',  an  eloquent  orator," 
aod  consideTB  Uiat  hii  treacherous  cmelty  to 
Hm  Hacdonalds  arose  from  the  fact  that 
i^aiding  them  as  he  did  in  the  light  of 
snomiea  of  law,  of  industry,  and  of  tnule,  he 
came  altogether  to  forget  the  turpitude  of 
the  means  in  the  excellence  of  the  end. 

SHbympto,  Bat  Jomt  (».  1720,  <f.  IBIO), 
was  bom  in  Eoinbu^h,  edQcat«d  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch 
b>r,  and  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Scotch 
Exchequer.  He  wrote,  basidea  some  legal 
vocka,  XfmoirM  */  Qnal  Britain  froH  lAi 
iMt  J-arliamtiU  »f  Oarltt  II.  la  iMt  BattU  of 
Lm  Mat-*,  >  vi^,  1771. 

•n-i»««i  TaoKAs,  GaMBBAi.  (i.  leSJ  F), 
diatiiigniBbed  himwlf  as  an  officer  on  the 
lojral  aide  in  the  Farliamentary  wata.  He 
«■•  taken  priaoner  at  Uie  battle  of  Woroaater, 
and  KDt  a«  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  from 
which,  however,  be  managed  to  eao^  to 


Muscovy,  where  he  served  against  th6  Poles  and 
Tartan.  After  the  Restoration,  he  rstunud 
home  (1BS6),  and  waa  appointed  commander- 
iiwohief  of  Charlm  II. 'a  forces  in  Scotland— a 
post  which  he  held  till  his  death,  excepting 
for  the  few  days  whan  bo  was  supersedMl  by 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  whom  Dalziel  is  said 
to  have  refused  to  serve.  Be  defeated  liie 
Covenanten  at  the  battle  of  Fentland  Hills 
(1S66),  only  losing  five  men  on  his  side,  and 
aft«r  this  victory  is  said  by  Bumet  to  have 
"acted  the  Muscovite  too  groasly,"  threaten- 
ing to  spit  and  roast  ul  the  disafiected. 
Aiterthe  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge  (1679), 
General  D^ilEiel  arrived  at  the  royal  camp 
wiUi  his  commission  renewed,  and  reproached 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  for  his  leniency  to- 
wards the  insu^ents.  He  wa*  remarkable 
for  the  eccentricity  of  his  appearanos,  and  at 
London,  whither  he  always  went  once  a  ytttr 
to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  drew  aronnd  tum  a 
rabble  of  boys  to  stare  at  bis  huge  white 
beaid,  which,  not  having  been  riiaved  sinoe 
the  death  of  Charles  I:,  reached  t«  his  waist. 
He  died  soon  after  the  accenion  of  James  II., 
in  the  year  1686  or  I6BS. 

Ebnlth,  IfnitaiTi  n/  (VdUm,'  Bonst,  HWwf 
9}  Ml  OiH  Tim*;  Qrangar,  Biofn^liiaa  fiutsr). 

"Bfkstuars,  Rooib  {d.  1322),  married  one 
of  the  three  sisters  of  Gilbert  of  Clare,  Earl 
of  Oloacester.  In  1317,  whmi  war  broke 
out  betweea  the  Earls  of  Lancaster  and 
Warenne,  Koger  joined  with  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  to  obtain  supremacy  in  the  king's 
councils.  In  1320  Lancaster  received  his 
help  in  his  attack  apon  the  Spencers ;  and 
his  name  is  included  in  a  list  of  peers  who 
received  pardon  (or  any  illegalities  they  might 
have  committed  in  bringing  the  favourites  to 
justice  (1321).  His  qnarrdwith  Uieyounger 
Spencer  was  probably  due  to  their  joint 
Guima  in  the  Gloucestar  inheritance :  for 
they  had  married  nsters.  Later  in  the  nme 
year,  when  Edward  II.  took  arms,  Hoger 
D'Amory  was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  kir;g's  recovered  strength. 
WiK  castles  were  attacked,  and  before  long  he 
fell  into  the  bands  of  his  enemies  at  Tutbury— 
a  miefortone  which  he  did  not  long  survive. 

DHMgtld,    Thb,    «m   a    tax   Of    two 

shillings  on  each  bide  of  land,  and  waa  levied 
primarily  as  a  tribute  for  the  Danes,  though 
it  continued  long  after  the  ocnsion  for  which 
it  was  first  levied  had  passed  away.  It  seems 
originally  to  have  been  a  tax  on  cultivated 
lands,  and  to  have  l>ean  first  levied  in  the 
times  of  Ethelred  II.,  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  991.  Edward  the  Confessor  abolished 
it,  but  William  the  Conqueror  seems  to  have 
revived  it  again  at  a  threefold  rate  of  six 
shilliDgB  the  hide  (1084).  This  tax  was  con- 
tinued until  tLe  reign  of  Henry  II.  An  im- 
position apparently  almost  identioat  in  oha- 
raetsr  with  tbs  Danegeld,  of  two  shillings  oa 
tLa  hide,  fonned  one  of  the.aarlieat  points  tA 
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diEpntebetweenHenryll.luidBeoketmllSS; 
uid  u  from  this  very  jear  the  I>anag:eld 
cea«ed  to  be  a  distinct  item  in  tba  king's 
revenue,  it  is  inferred  that  the  Danegeld  wea 
thus  abolished  by  the  ener^tio  opposition  of 
the  archbishop.  From  tb^a  time  it  was  for 
some  yoais  represented  in  the  accounts  by  a 
tax,  under  tlie  name  of  tJonwn,  or  auxtJiuM 
[Aid],  which,  accon^ng  to  Dr.  Stnbbs,  was 
Btill  levied  on  a  new  computation  of  hidage, 
tlU  under  Richatd  1.  it  acquired  the  new 
iiame  of  eaweage  [q-v  )■ 

8tnblM,  Cmut.  BifL  ;  FcaamiiD,  ITsnm  CoH- 

TTamtlng^    (Dansi^w,    or    Dbhalaou). 

The  name  given  to  that  pait  of  England 
where  Danish  blood,  customs,  and  laws  had 
to  a  ereater  or  leea  extent  modified,  or 
usurped  the  place  of,  the  corresponding 
Anglian  features.  Roughly  spealdog,  we 
may  my  that  the  Danish  influence  grodually 
lessened  as  the  diatance  from  Yor^hire  in- 
ctnsed.  The  extent  of  Daneland  varied 
at  different  periods.  The  great  stretch  of 
country  that  was  in  later  times  included  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Danelagh  aeems  to 
have  been  due  to  three,  if  not  four,  different 
colonisations.  First  came  the  settlement  in 
Deira,  which,  beginning  with  the  conquest  of 
York  in  867,  was  consummated  when  Ualfden 
separated  from  the  southern  here  in  ST5, 
and  next  year  divided  Deira  among  his  host 
The  southern  part  of  this  province  may  be 
considered  as  the  very  heart  of  the  settle- 
ment, the  district  where  the  Danes  were  most 
numerous.  Here  the  typical  Danish  endings 
(Aory*  and  eatter  and  by  occur  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  But  the  Danes  do  not 
appear  to  have  spread  into  Lancashire  in 
any  numbers,  and  the  Norse  names  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  pro- 
bably due  Ui  invasions  of  another  time 
and  family.  Nor  do  the  Danes  seem  to 
have  colonised  beyond  the  Tees.  Across 
thifl  boundary  river,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  tont  and  the  hasn*  are  the 
Tule,  and  it  is  said  that  only  four  by  are 
to  be  found  north  of  the  last-named  river. 
Seyond  its  banks  are  Chester-le-Street  and 
Cheatarwood;  Stockton  and  Middleham  bike 
the  plaoe  of  Doncoster,  Whitby,  and  Barwick. 
But  even  within  the  more  strictly  Danish 
disiricta  of  the  north,  we  must  not  suppose  on 
extirpationof  the  Anglian  inhabitants.  These, 
being  very  near  hy  blood  and  language  to  their 
oonquerOTB,  came  in  merely  as  new  lords,  wiUi- 
out  any  violent  change,  to  an  entirely  fresh 
state  of  things.  So  CoUingbam  lies  close  by 
Netherby  and  Alverthorpe  by  WakefleW,  and 
Chester  House  not  ven'  far  from  North  Alter- 
ton.  The  second  great  Danish  colony  was  that 
of  linoohi,  which  seems  to  have  spread  down 
to  the  bordere  of  Holland  (a  district  distinctly 
non-Danish  in  its  local  nomenclature),  and  is 
jnarked  by  the  same  general  features  at  the 


in  the  Lindaey  uplands.  The  partition  of  this 
part  of  the  country  tMik  plaoe  probably  in 
S7T.  The  coloniaation  of  Lindsey  seems 
to  be  distinct  from  that  which  locluded 
L«cester,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  North- 
ampton, and  which,  in  some  parts,  even 
extendi  a  few  miles  beyond  Watling  Street. 
In  later  yean  this  settlement  appesri  in 
history  as  embracing  Lincoln,  and  is  then 
known  as  the  "  Five  Boroughs."  The  fourth 
and  last  important  Danish  conquest  was  that 
of  East  Anglia  and  Essex.  But  here  the 
colonisation  must  have  been  very  slight.  The 
typical  Danish  endings  are  comparatively  rare 
both  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  there  is  only 
one  district  that  is  largely  chaiacterised  hy  the 
by  termination:  that  lying  round  the  month 
of  the  Yore.  Such  were  the  three  or  four  ^est 
divisions  of  the  Danish  settlements  in  Eng- 
land, and  their  furthest  extent  is  marked  by 
the  Treaty  of  Wedmore  between  Alfred  and 
Guthrum,  as  up  the  Thames  to  the  Lee,  along 
the  Lee  to  its  source,  then  to  Bedford,  and 
thence  up  the  Ouse  to  Watling  Street.  But 
the  whole  of  this  territory  can  never  hare 
been  in  any  strict  sense  Dsniali,  and  the 
greater  part  was  gradually  won  back,  and  in- 
corporated with  the  Wdst  Saxon  monarchy. 
Under  Edward  the  Elder,  the  groator  part  of 
Merda  and  Essex  was  recovered ;  East  Auglia 
submitted  in  921,  as  did  the  Danish  earldom  of 
Northampton;  while  in  941,  the  Five  Boroughs 
were  finely  won  for  the  West  Saxon  crown. 
Meanwhile,  the  Danish  kingdom  of  the 
north  had  been  tottering,  and  was  deprived 
of  its  independence  by  E^^  (S54)  ■ 

There  are,  unfortunately,  very  few  materials 
remaining  frem  which  to  reconstruct  the 
special  features  even  of  those  divisions  of  the 
Danelagh  where  the  Scandinavian  inSucnce 
was  strongest.  The  two  great  settlements  of 
Deira  and  Lindaey  wore  divided  into  riimf, 
or  trithing;  and  these  again  sub-dirided 
into  texptntakei — a  term  which  oorresponda 
with  the  hundreds  of  the  south.  The  court 
of  the  trithing  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
wapentake,  and  this  snangement  has  bean 
considered  to  point  to  a  systematic  division  of 
the  land,  more  especially  as,  in  Yorkshire,  bU 
three  ridings  convei^  towards  the  town  of 
York.  In  Domesday,  Leicestorshlre,  Notting- 
hamshire, and  Derbyshire  appear  as  divided 
into  wapentakes,  but  the  trithing,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  is  not  to  be  found  in  these 
counties.  Northamptonshire  and  Kutland 
had  both  wapentakes  and  hundreds;  while 
the  East  Anglian  counties  had  neither 
trithing  nor  wapentake.  East  Anglia  was  for 
a  time  governed  by  its  own  Danish  king,  as 
was  Deira  in  the  north ;  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  such  dignity  in 
Lindsey  or  the  Fire  Boroughs,  though  each  of 
the  five  towns  may  have  had  its  own  army, 
with  its  own  e  '    "  "   " 


nay  have  had 
larl,  and  tiie 
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twelve  latemtn  in  Lincoln  and  Stamford  may 
pqrha^  point  to  a,  aiinikr  form  of  goverc- 
meat  m  Leiceatar  and  the  otbei  two  towns. 
Tha  diSercuce  in  law  butveea  Daniah  and 
Wost  Siixon  Britain  cannot  have  been  very 
great.  "  The  cualoma  of  compulation,  wer- 
((uld,  and  other  pecumaiy  compoeitionB  for 
ttia  breach  of  the  peace,  were  common  to 
both  racCB.  But,  wiiilo  by  Alfred'a  treaty 
with  Guthrum,  English  and  Danes  were  in 
East  Angha  levkonod  eqoally  dear,  in  York- 
shire, the  wergeld  of  the  DaiiialiAoAfwa«  greater 
tban  thnt  ot  the  Angliiin  or  Saxon  thegn, 
Mr.  Kobertson  considers  that  the  Northern 
Danes  "  eradicated  every  veKtige  of  proprie- 
tary rights  in  the  districts  actually  colonised," 
whereas  the  Eastern  Danes  quietly  settled  down 
alongside  of  the  earlier  Anglian  inhahitants  ; 
and  Dr.  Stuhbs  haa  noticed  how  fully  the 
allodial  tenure  must  have  been  reinstated  in 
Yorkshire  and  East  Ang-lia.  But  in  any 
caM,  however  triSing  they  may  have  been, 
certain  easily  lecogniaable  distinctions  did 
separate  the  Liws  and  customs  of  the  Danelagh 
from  those  of  Mercia  and  Weaaei.  It  is  to 
this  fact  that  Edgar  alludes  when  he  wills 
that  "  vith  the  Danes,  such  laws  should  Itund 
■s  they  best  may  chooae; ''  or,  again,  when  he 
bids  the  Danes  inflict  punishment "  according 
to  their  Jaw."  Canute  recognises  the  same 
distinction,  which  re-appears  even  aflsr  the 
Conqoeet,  till  it  vani^es  away  during  the 
wan  of  Stephen.  With  Henry  II.  the  king's 
j  lutice  was  in  every  land,  and  the  historians 
ot  his  reign,  in  osing  the  term,  show  them- 
selves uncertain  what  ahirea  belong  to  Uiis 
dirisiou. 

The  following  are  the  shires  reckoned  in 
the  Danelagh  at  different  periods :  —Yorkshire, 
Xorfolk,  Suffolk, Essex,  Nottinghamahirc,  Lin- 
colnshire, Lracestershire,  Derbyshire,  Rutland, 
Northamptonshire,  Cambridgaihire,  Hunting- 
donahire.  Buck  ini^hamsh  ire,  Bedfordshire, 
Hertfordshire.     [Danbs.] 

Kobstcon,  SHrtlawl  iiiid«r  k*r  ZsHg  XIkm; 

Stobba.  C«utilalf«uil  flutory .-  Preemaa.  Ser- 

■max  Cmifimt :  Qnta,  Tin  Com/tuttff  Bwiland; 

Thorpe,  Aiteitxt  Lnct  mid  TiulUiita  itf  England ; 

■"— "—    In  Eniiliind  ;  1  Tnjlor,  IFordi  and 


Daaes  (also  called  NouTHUEN.or'WniNaH) 
kre  gBnerimUy  the  Scandinavian  ti^cbootera 
and  immigrants  (not  only  those  from  Den- 
mark proper],  whose  iacuraionB  and  settle- 
menta  fill  a  large  space  in  English  history 
from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  century. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  diatinguiehed  three  stages 
ot  Danish  invasion,  in  which  the  objects  were 
plunder,  settlement,  and  conquest  respectively. 
(1)  The  flr«t  stage  begins  with  the  devasta- 
tion of  Northumbria,  in  787,  Every  year  saw 
fresh  swarms  of  pirates  pillaging  the  coasts, 
and  sometimes  penetrating  far  inland.  Not 
only  England,  but  ail  Northern  Europe,  was 
flzpoaed  to  these  inroads,  and  as  (he  tiiiimph* 
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of  Charles  the  Great  had  made  access  to 
North  Germany  difficult,  it  was  by  sea  that 
they  commonly  went  on  their  forays.  Their 
object  was  mainly  plunder.  Settlement  or 
conquest  was  impossible.  ScaniUnavia  was 
cut  up  into  so  many  petty  states,  that  the 
necessary  degree  of  cohedon  was  hardly  yet 
obtainable  for  combined  effoi'ls.  Sated 
with  booty,  the  sea-kings  returned  to  their 
native  dales  and  fjords,  to  sally  forth  again 
at  the  approach  of  summer.  Fierce  heathens 
as  yet,  they  destroyed  every  Christian  shrine 


the  many  terrors  of  early  mediioTal  times. 
I;2)  Within  a  century  of  the  first  inroads 
of  the  Wikiogs,  a  great  revolution  in  Scandi- 
navia began  a  new  en.  Great  kings  arose  in 
the  norUi,  who  subjected  to  themselves  the 
wide  diatiiuts  that  became  known  as  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  The  jarlt  or  petty 
kinglets  who  ruled  each  hvad  (district  or 
county)  of  Scandinavia  were  crushed  into  de- 
pendence on  a  new  centralising  national  power. 
Harold  the  Fair-haired  (Harikgr)  in  Norway, 
Gorm  the  Old  in  Denmark,  raised  themselves 
W  sheer  personal  vigour  into  the  position  of 
kmgs  of  the  whole  land.  Eric  of  Upsala,  Ut 
a  lessor  extent,  made  every  district  ot  Sweden 
and  Gottland  acknowledge  the  political  and 
religious  aupremaiy  of  the  protector  of  the 
great  sanctuary  of  Upsala.  It  was  the  same 
process  that  was  consohdating  England  into 
a  single  state,  and  which  afterwards  l>ecame 
the  soorce  of  the  national  idea.  But  as  in 
England  and  Qermany,  the  sew  development 
proved  a  deadly  foe  to  the  primitive  Teutonic 
polity,  which  had  survived  till  the  eighth 
bentujy  in  Scandinai'ia,  just  as  it  had  been  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus  in  the  first  century  in  Ger- 
many. All  conservative  instincts  revolted 
against  the  degradation  of  the  sovereign  jarl 
to  the  condition  of  personal  subordination  to 
the  new  monarch.  The  best  and  bravest  ot 
the  Northmen  abandoned  their  native  land, 
and  sought  to  win  by  their  swords  a  new 
home  for  their  old  polity.  Hence  the  great 
Scandinavian  migrations  of  the  ninth  century. 
Again  tho  Northmen  poured  into  England, 
seeking,  like  the  English  tbemaelvoe  three 
centm;ies  earlier,  a  deUnite  settlement.  The 
second  half  of  the  ninth  century  is  the  limit 
ot  this  period ;  at  its  close  half  Britain  was 
Daniah.  The  formidable  alliance  of  Danes 
and  West  Welsh,  which  Egbert  crushed  at 
Hengeatesdun,  perhaps  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  change.  Under  Ethelred  I.  of  Wessex 
the  crisis  was  reached.  Between  867  and  869 
Northumbria,  long  distracted  bj'  anarchy, 
accepted  as  monarch  the  dependent  of  the 
pagan  invaders.  In  808  Mercia  was  overrun, 
and  in  870  the  mart;Tdom  of  the  sainted  King 
Edmund  attested  the  completeness  of  their 
conquest  of  East  Anglia.  In  871  the  ruling 
kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  was  invaded. 
A   brilliant   seriea   of    hard-Iought    battles 
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taugbt  the  invader  that  Wessei  was  oot  so 
easy  a  proy  an  the  Bubject  atates.  'When 
Bthelred  died  in  the  middlo  of  the  contest, 
hia  brother  Alfred  kept  up  the  etrugg-le.  He 
succeeded  in  clearing  his  own  tomtoiy  at  the 
expenao  of  the  oTerlordship  von  by  Egbert. 
But  Deiis,  Northumbria,  and  East  Jijiglia 
were  regularly  occupied  and  symmetrically 
divided  among  the  conquerors  with  the  same 
namericttl  prucision  as  tnarks  the  ullotment  of 
Iceland,  A  frcah  invasion  of  Wessei  in  878 
reduced  Alfred  to  the  lowest  ^ttch  of  degra- 
dation, bat  his  marvellous  reviv&l  led  to  the 
Treaty  of  Wedmore,  that  acknowledged  the 
liatiu  quo,  and  gave  the  Danes  all  the  hind 
north-east  of  Watliog  Street  (•,«.,  Ohuster  to 
Hertford),  and  the  Lea  and  Lower  Thames. 
Within  this  Danelagh  a  new  Scandinavia 
iroae:  and  a  new  swarm  of  huratUtanungr, 
like  Gutbomi  of  EsM  Anglia.  scorned  to  undo 
the  work  of  the  I'endas  and  Edwins.  North 
of  Deira  an  English  line  continued  to  reign 
in  Bamborough.  While  this  was  going  on 
in  England,  otb«r  settlomeats  were  being 
affected  in  the  north  and  west.  Fresh  awarms 
of  WikingB,  who  lied  "  from  the  tyranny  of, 
Harold  Fairfaair,"  colonised  the  Orkneys, 
SbetUnd,  Faroe,  Hebrides,  and  the  southern 
isles  OS  ^r  as  Man,  and  in  Sutherland  and 
Caithness  effected  a  settlement  on  the  main- 
land. Indignant  at  their  desertion,  Harold 
went  in  person  to  subdue  them  to  his  Iwaj-. 
The  boldest  sought  a  remoter  home  in  the 
hitherto  desert  Iceland,  and  tbence  in  Qreen- 
land  and  Vinland  (Massachusetts)  are  said  to 
have  established  the  first  European  colonial  in 
the  New  World.  Others  vent  to  the  oast  coast 
of  Ireland,  where  aneh  namaa  as  Wnterford 
and  Wexford  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
Wiking  state.  Thence  they  inflicted  severe 
blows  on  Wales  and  Strsthclyde.  The  abun- 
dance of  fordi,  holiiu,  and  garthi  in  the  region 
round  Milford  Haven  testifies  that  the  wander- 
ing saa-kiug  found  amidst  the  deep  inlets  of 
south-western  Dyfcd  the  lilieness  of  the  fjords 
of  his  northern  home.  Fainter  tmces  of  a  jjos- 
sible  settlement  in  Anglesea,  clearer  ones  of 
an  occupation  of  the  lands  round  Sol  way  Firth, 
mark  the  ubiquity  of  the  sea-kings'  ravages. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands, 
and  in  the  eictreme  north  of  Scotland,  they 
drove  away  the  old  Celtic  inhabitaota.  In 
others  they  displayed  that  capacity  for  assimi- 
lation with  the  subject  race  that  always  marked 
their  descendants.  Outside  the  bounds  of 
Britain,  similar  colonising  bands  won  Nor- 
mandy from  the  Carolings,  and  effected  smaller 
settlements  on  other  parts  of  tbe  Gaulish 
coast-  Eastwards  over  the  Baltic,  Rurik  and 
hia  Wikings  founded  a  dj-nasty  in  RuBsis, 
whence  the  warangcr  carried  the  terror  of  the 
Scandinavian  name  to  the  court  of  the  Eastern 
Ciesars.  The  Peace  of  Wedmore  began  a  new 
period  in  the  relation  between  English  and 
Danes.  For  a  century  we  hear  little  of  fresh 
iDvasions   from  b^'ond  bm,  hnt  a  constant 


'  went  oa  between  the  Danes  in  England 
and  the  West  Saxon  monarchs  vrho  endea- 
voured to  subdue  them.  Even  the  constant 
devastations  of  the  "black  pa^ns,"  which 
laid  waste  Corlisls,  and  harried  with  fearful 
effects  Wales  after  the  death  of  Howel  Dha, 
were  tbe  work  mostly  of  Danish  settlers  in 
Ireland,  or  of  colonials  aniong  the  Brythona 
themselves.  The  steps  of  tbia  new  atmggle 
are  as  follows ;  Alfred  rested  content  with 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  overlordship  and 
tbe  recognition  of  ChriBtianity  among  the 
Danish  settlers.  Edward  the  Elder  and  hie 
sister  iEttielfiicd,  the  "  Lady  of  the  Mercians," 
went  a  step  farther  by  boilding  a  strong  line 
of  fortress  along  the  frontier  of  (he  Danelagh, 
which  prevented  further  iavasioos  of  Wessex 
and  West  Saxon  Mercia,  and  were  staiting- 
pointa  for  the  subjection  of  the  sons  of  the 
Wikings.  Athelstan  exceeded  this  by  estab- 
lishing friendly  relations  with  tbe  princes  of 
Scandinavia,  by  defeating  the  great  confe- 
deracy of  Danes  and  Celts  at  Brunanburh,  and 
by  beginning  the  direct  re-conquest  of  the 
lands  ceded  at  Wedmore.  Edred,  or  Dunstan 
his  minister,  completed  the  process  by  the 
conquest  of  Northumbria  and  tbe  assumption 
of  imperial  titles.  Edgar,  called  fiist  to 
power  by  the  northern  and  Danish  half  of  tho 
nation,  consolidated  the  process  by  renewing 
the  lihfral,  yet  effectual,  policy  of  Dunstan. 
Under  Mm,  the  Danes  became  Englishmen, 
and  the  Danelagh  a  merely  legal  distiiu^tion. 
The  re-conquest  was  thus  completed.  With 
Elhelred  tie  Unready  everything  went 
wrong,  and  before  long-  the  dangers  of  tho 
eighth  and  ninth  ccntun-  were  revived  by 
fresh  plunderings  of  new  WikinE-  hordes  from 
Scandinavia.  But  the  first  stage  thus  renewed 
soon  led  to  the  second  coming  back,  and  the 
Itingn  of  the  north  were  now  too  powerful  to 
brook  Bubjocts  eetabliBhinp-  new  Normandies 
or  Icclanda  at  their  expense.  Hence  they 
resolved  to  take  part  in  these  expeditions  of 
plunder  and  settlement,  and  thus  Mr.  Free- 
man's third  stage  of  political  conquest,  a 
stage  never  attained  on  the  Continent,  begins. 
The  King  of  all  Denmark  now  sets  to  vork 
lo  conquer  all  England.  After  many  failures, 
Swegcn  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  and  handed 
down  his  power  to  his  greater  son,  Canute,  who 
reigned  as  Iq^al  King  of  England  with  theaaeent 
of  the  English  people,  which,  if  formal  at  firtt, 
became  ultimately  as  real  as  any  such  popular 
recognitions  were,  and  was  only  withdrawn 
when  the  quarrels  and  misconduct  of  Hartha- 
Canute  and  Harold  led  to  the  restoration  of 
the  West  Saxon  line  in  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The  really  important  Danish  period  of 
English  history  now  ends ;  but  Wiking 
forages  were  Still  not  unknown,  and  expe- 
ditions of  Danish  and  Norse  princes  still  con- 
tinued for  nearly  a  century.  In  England,  the 
gr«at  invasion  <rf  the  heroic  Hatold  Hardrada 
in  1068  might,  if  succeaaful,  hai-e  placed 
another  Danish  dynasty  on  the  throne.     All 
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through  the  Conqueror's  reign  aimilar,  if 
titiatcr,  ass&uUB  were  feared  in  the  nominal 
interest  of  the  EngliBh  eaiise.  The  extr&- 
ordioHry  career  of  MiignuB  of  Norway  among 
the  Wealem  Isles,  ending  io  bis  war  inAnglo- 
eea  with  the  Eiirlu  of  Chester  and  Shrewsbury 
in  I09S,  wu  the  Uut  exploit  of  the  Wildn)^ 
that  has  any  direct  relation  to  English  history. 
Bri&Q  Boroimhe'B  victory  of  Clontai-f  (lOHj 
was  the  death-btow  to  the  Scandin&Tian  states 
in  Ireland.  But  in  Stotland,  though  Caith- 
aen  was  annexed  in  11 SS,  it  was  not  tiU  1S03 
that  the  battle  of  lArga  put  an  end  to  their 
capacity  for  af^gmsion,  and  led  to  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Western  Islands  to  Bcotlund  ;  but 
they  retained  their  occlesiHaticai  dependence 
on  Trondbjein  till  the  lifteenth  century,  when 
also  the  Orkneys  and  their  dependencies  were 
practically  handed  over  to  James  III. 

Apart  from  the  general  misery  sad  want, 
these  plunderings  were  too  irr^uUr  to  losve 
any  deeply-seated  effects  behind  them.  A 
retrogression  towstda  barbsriam,  the  decline  of 
learning  and  culture  that  attended  the  Sack  of 
the  Mercian  abbeys,  a  partial  forcing  on  of  the 
teadaliaing  tendency  as  best  sdaiit«d  tor  de- 
feat, is  aU  that  can  safely  be  ascribed  to  them. 
Little  positiTely  can  be  affirmed  of  the  results 
of  the  Danish  Conquest,  either  on  the  nation 
generally  or  on  those  special  districts  which 
becamo  Danish  by  the  Treaty  of  Wedmore. 
That  they  had  a  bracing  effect  upon  the  nation 
<an  safely  be  conjectured,  but  Sir.  JfobertBOo's 
argument  that  "  a  gn^ater  amount  of  freedom 
eiisted  in  the  Danelagh  than  in  Wosscx  and 
English  Meicia  "  is  based  on  too  imperfect  an 
induction  to  be  Safely  admitted  as  a  proved 
bet.     Btill,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the 
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emigration  was  to  preserve  their  old  Teutonic 
polity  unstained  by  the  innovations  of  Har- 
tagr,  did  largely  tend  to  strengthen  at  a  time 
of  weakness  Uie  traditional,  national,  and 
Teutonic  constitutioii  of  England,  and  so  in 
this  respect  to  retard  the  ten-Itorialising 
tendency.  On  the  otlier  hand,  however,  the 
effect  of  the  increased  militarism  which 
loreign  invasion  neceesitstcd  was  directly 
feudal.  If  the  Danes  put  off  the  unity  of 
England  by  undoing  the  work  of  Offa.  Ed- 
win, and  Egbert,  they  made  it  more  certain 
in  the  end  by  the  effncement  of  tribal  distinc- 
tions, and  by  the  consolidation  of  what  re- 
mained English,  which  directly  foUowed  the 
straggle  with  them.  But  it  18  very  impro- 
bable that  the  Banes  introduced  many  definite 
change  in  law  or  custom.  The  peculiar 
QiBgea  ot  the  Danelagh  may  as  much  be 
Anglian  as  Danish.  Anyhow,  the  fact  that 
the  Danelagh  was  a  temtory,  within  which 
all  of  whatever  race  acknowledged  the 
*■  Danish  cnslom,"  shows  that  absence  of 
personal  law  is  important  in  English  history. 
The  Danes  never  dispossessed  the  Anglian 
population;  their  institutions,  so  far  as  we 
know  them,  were  fnndaoieutaUy  the  same  as 


the  English.  As  soon  as  they  became  Chris- 
tians thuy  were  pnttlicallj  "  -  ■ 
as  the  Sormans  became  i 
both  cases  there  was  a  superior  vigour,  a  sur- 
vival of  the  old  Wiking  days.  Traces  in  local 
nomenclatore ;  the  substitution  of  "by"  for 
"tun;"  the  "forcee,"  "nesscs,"  "fords,"  snd 
"holms"  ot  North  England;  the  divisinn 
into  wapentakes  and  ndings,  are  clearly 
Danish;  but  such  effects  are  purely  supcr- 
Hcial.  The  same  thing  took  a  new  name. 
The  wile,  the  doom,  the  ealdormsn,  the  frith, 
became  the  lahslit,  iah,  iarl,  and  grith.  But 
as  the  Northman  bccdme  French  in  Normandy, 
so  he  became  Anglian  in  Mcitia  and  Goidcliu 
in  tian — which,  though  the  very  centre  of 
Norse  power,  retains  to  this  day  its  Celtic 
speech,  while  halt  Ibe  place-names  of  the  island 
keep  their  oiigina!  form.  Only  in  the  region 
of  government  where  a  thoroughly  Norse  in- 
stitution was  BuperimpoBod  on  a  Celtic  polity, 
to  the  extinction  of  the  latter,  is  the  Danish 
influence  clearly  displayed.  In  the  Hebrides 
the  clans  survived  the  Norse  jarls,  although 
the  local  names  betray  Norse  influence,  n'e 
may  conjecture  that  the  Dunish  settlement 
began  the  scries  of  events  that  has  made 
South  Pembrokeehii-e  an  English-speaking 
district.  In  Orkney  and  Bhelland,  Caith- 
ness and  Sunderland,  alone  did  the  Conquest 
extend  so  thoroughly  as  to  supersede  the 
old  language  for  one  which,  under  later 
influences,  easily  became  English.  Tliough 
great  changes  foUuwed  Canute's  domination,  it 
u  very  hard  to  say  what  port  of  them  foUowod 
on  the  introduction  of  Northern  cuslums  and 
institutions.  Even  the  introduction  of  huscarls 
added  no  new  element  to  English  develop- 
ment. No  one  now  believes  that  Canute's 
"  forest-law  "  was  Danish.  Canute's  idea  of  a 
northern  empire  could  more  easily  be  got  from 
the  historj-cJ  Edgar  than  from  any  precedents 
of  anarcbie  litcandinavin.  In  fact,  England 
had  more  influence  on  Denmark  and  Norway 
than  these  latter  had  on  her.  Canute's  reign  is 
of  the  greatest  political  importance,  as  pro- 
ducing on  a  small  scale  the  same  tendencies 
that  were  afterwards  developed  to  a  greater 
eitent  by  the  Norman  Conquest.  But  only 
very  indirectly  can  Danish  influence  be  said 
to  be  a  factor  in  this  process.  The  Northern 
antiqnaries,  who  refer  eveiy  point  of  simiLirity 
with  their  own  state  to  Danish  influence  on 
England,  ignore  how  much  both  have  in 
common,  and  the  assimilative  capacity  of  a 
barbarous  but  vigorous  race  in  contact  with 
one  of  superior,  though  only  slightly  superior, 
dvilisation. 
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Daiwerfield,  Thomas  {d.  16B5),  tha 
inventor  of  the  "  MoHl-Tub  Plot"  (q.T.),  was 
a  nun  of  profligate  life,  who  had  been  mora 
than  once  btanded,  whipped,  and  impriiioned 
tor  felony.  Ilia  disclusurea  implicatiog  thu 
PresbytoriBn  leadera  wore  not  believed,  and 
his  TGtToetation  and  aubsequent  accusatioa  of 
the  Catholics  led  fortuoately  ia  no  judicial 
murders,  as  in  the  caae  of  hia  f ullow-inlonnerH, 
Oatca  and  Beiloe.  fPoi'UH  Plot.]  On  the 
accoa»ion  of  James  II,,  DaDgorfield  was  con- 
victed of  libel  in  connection  with  the  Meal- 
Tub  Plot,  and  waa  put  in  the  pillory  and 
whipped.  On  his  way  back  to  prison,  ho  was 
brutally  assaulted  by  a  Koman  Catholic  lawyer 
named  Francis,  and  a  lew  days  afterwimlfl 
died. 

D'Arblaj,  MAnAUH  (*.  1752,  d.  1840), 
waa  the  marriage  name  of  Fnmcce  Bumey, 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Johnson's  friend,  Charles 
Burn^,  and  the  Buthoresa  of  Evelimi,  Cecilia, 
Lc.  Her  ^eiiwiii,  which  were  Brat  publiahod 
in  IM2,  arc  of  some  raiuo  for  the  Informa- 
tiun  th^  afford  us  conceniing  the  court  of 
George  III. 

Daroy,  Thomas,  Loud  (<^.  1.^39),  was  a 
faithful  subject  of  the  crown  through- 
out the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  During  the 
Cornish  outbreak  of  H97,  being  made  one 
of  the  royal  commissioners  appointed  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  various  cir- 
cumstancea  of  the  rebellion,  he  showed  his 
zeal  for  the  king  by  the  merciless  severity 
of  his  proceedings.  later  on,  in  the  same 
year,  Darcy  accompanied  the  Eari  of  Surrey 
in  his  hasty  march  to  the  relief  of  Norham 
Castle,  then  closoly  besieged  by  the  Scotch 
under  Jamea  IV'.  and  I'erkin  Wurbeck ; 
and  it  was  presumably  aa  a  reward  for  his 
services  on  this  occasion  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Cunatabledhip  of  Bamborough 
Costlo,  and  in  UBS  to  the  Captaincy  of  the 
town  of  Berwick  and  the  Wardenabip  of  the 
Sast  and  Middle  Marches  of  Scotland. 
Darcy's  auspcctod  sympathy  with  the  insur- 
rection that  hroke  out  in  Lincolnshire  in 
]o3T>  and  his  unmiatskahle  co-operation  with 
the  Yorkshire  nobles  in  the  popular  rising 
known  aa  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  which 
immediately  succeeded  the  Lincolnshire  re- 
volt, ware  circumstances  which  at  once 
singled  him  out  for  the  vengeance  of  Thomas 
CrwawelL      A   very  brief  examinatiou  was 


accordingly  beheaded  June  20,  1539.    [Pil- 


DoztlariielleB,  The  Passaos  of-the,  was 

accomplished  in  1807  by  Kir  John  Duck- 
worth, who  thus  lent  consideiablo  aid  to  the 
Russian  troops  invading  Jtoldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia.  A  desultory  fire  was  ^Koed  on  the 
English  ships  from  both  the  European  and 
Asiatic  sides  of  1^. Straits,  but  without  mnch 
effect.  An  ultimatum  was  sent  to  the  Turkiali 
goveroSient,  which  opened  negotiations  so 
as  to  save  time.  So  successful  and  «)eedy 
were  their  defences  that  tho  English  adiniiil 
determined  at  last  to  retrace  his  steps  (Uorch 
1,  1807) — a  feat  which  he  accomplished  under 
heavy  fire.  Admiral  Duckworth  then  con- 
lunted  himself  with  blockading  the  Straits. 
This  expedition,  though  unsucceesful  in  its 
rteulla,  was  well  planned,  and  calculated,  had 
it  succeeded,  to  have  strengthened  very 
materially  tlie  resistance  offered  hy  Russia 
to  NapoleML 


Robert  Paterson  conceived  the  idea  of  ii 
gurating  a  company  in  which  the  Scotch 
should  find  a  field  tor  their  enterprise  equal 
to  Ouit  poBsewBd  by  the  English  in  the  East 
India  Company,  The  trade  with  Eastern 
and  Southern  Asia  had  long  been  passing  round 
by  the  Capo,  and  was  virtually  in  the  hands  irf 
this  great  Company.  Paterson  therefore  argued 
that  by  establishing  a  colony  at  Darien,  the 
Eastern  world  might  more  directly  exchange 
its  products  with  the  Western.  In  1695  an 
Act  was  passed  in  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
giving  to  the  newlj-.formed  African  Company, 
whoso  directors  ware  equally  divided  between 
England  and  Scotland,  apecial  and  peculiar 
powers  to  make  settlements  and  build  cities, 
harbours,  and  fortifications  in  Asia,  Africa, 
or  Ameritia.  They  were  likewise  authorised  to 
make  alliances  with  distant  poweis  in  theeo 
three  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  defend  them- 
Belvea  it  attacked;  while  to  restrain  private 
adventurers,  all  other  Scotchmen  vere  pro- 
hibited from  trading  in  the  districts  occupied 
by  the  said  companv.  But  when  the  news  <^ 
this  concession  reached  England  tho  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster  waa  loud  in  condemning 
auch  unwarranted  privileges  granted  to  the 
Northern  kingdom,  and  William  was  forced 
to  disown  his  Commissioner's  Act,  and  with- 
draw, aa  Xing  of  England,  the  charter  which 
as  King  of  Scotland,  he  had  granted  hisrepre~ 
Bcntativo.  The  result  of  this  outcry  was  that 
the  English  capital  was  withdrawn  from  the 
scheme,  and  its  whole  burden  thrown  on  the 
Scotch,  who  soon  suhscribed  a  nominal  sum  of 
£41>0,000,  of  which,  however,  it  appears  that 
only  »  Utile  more  than  half  was  actually  paid 
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up.  It  wM  not  all  at  once  that  Patergon  made 
known  the  exact  spot  at  which  he  would  Sx 
his  gmat  station,  aiid  oven  when  tlie  fleet  was 
ready  to  sail,  in  1698,  It^  dcatinatiDa  was  not 
preciaely  known.  A  few  veasols  had  be«i 
procnred  irom  Amsterdam  and  Hamtiui^,  the 
largest  of  which  would  have  been  one  of  the 
imalleBt  in  the  English  navy,  and  the  expedi- 
tion *et  nil  under  the  guid^ce  of  a  council  of 
■even.  The  cai^  laid  in  seems  to  have  been 
just  the  things  which  would  tuil  be  wanted 
by  the  inhabitanta  of  the  region  to  which 
they  ware  being  sent.  Huge  periwiga,  heavy 
woollen  stuffs,  and  hundtedsot  Kiigliab  Bibles 
were  scarce  likely  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
KpaniardB  or  Indians  dwelling  in  a  tropical 
c£me.  After  sofiering  some  pnratioD  for  lack 
of  provisions,  the  fleet  anchored  oS  the  Isthmus 
of  Duien,  and  taking  possesion  of  the  country, 
tailed  it  New  Caledonia,  and  at  once  com- 
menced to  dig  trenches  for  their  new  city  of 
New  Edinburgh.  Negotiations  were  opened 
with  the  natives,  and  the  repreaenlative  plan  of 
govemmrait  which  had  bem  decided  upon  at 
home  was  commenced  to  bo  cairied  into  effect. 
Ueanwhile  the  site  of  U)e  new  setUoment 
became  known  in  Europe  ^  the  Snanish  am- 
Ijaaaador  was  load  in  his  complaints,  and  pre- 
paiHtions  were  made  in  the  Spanieh  ports  for 
an  expedition  against  the  intruders.  But  in 
Scotland  the  fr^^'  increased,  and  in  August, 
1699,  four  more  ships  ware  despatched  to  the 
isthmus,  with  thirteen  liandred  men  on  board. 
But  by  the  time  the  new  expedition  reached 
its  destination  the  preceding  one  had  disap- 
peared. Unable  to  toil  in  the  tropical  bait, 
and  unaccustomed  to  tropical  foods,  the  Scotch 
■ettlen  perished  by  scores,  till  at  last  the  sur- 


be  left  with  a  few  companions  to  welcome  the 
reinforcements  from  home,  put  off  for  New 
Tork  ■  and  four  numths  later  the  seuond  expe- 
dition found  ths  site  of  New  Edinbui^h  a 
wildemEBB.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  at- 
temptfldtoreconstmct  Uiecolony.  Dissensions 
broke  out,  and  mortality  was  bigfa ;  and  to 
crown  all,  a  S{nni^  squadrmi  anchored  oS 
their  walls.  With  gnat  difficulty  a  negotia- 
tion was  opened  between  moi  of  two  nations 
who  •een  not  to  have  had  any  acquaintance 
with  each  other's  language,  and  by  the 
middle  of  April  the  Scotch  party  had  set  sail 
for  home,  having  olraady,  in  little  more  than 
four  numths,  lott  nearly  a  quarter  of  their 
number. 

A  tWUat  ■oamnt  Is  glfeD  In  MOcanl^,  Hiat. 


Dulington,  CKiLjii.orrB  SontiA  Kil- 
MANSxooi,  Cou.vTESs  OF  (d.  1730],  was  one 
of  the  mistresMS  of  George  I.  In  1731 
she  was  created  Counteis  of  Leinster,  and  in 
the  following  year  Connt«ss  of  Darlington. 
We  find  her,  with  her  sister  Madame  de 
Platen  (in  oppodtion  to  the  rival  mistreBB, 
the  Duchess  of  Kendal),  supporting  Carteret 
HI  his  ctmggle  for  power  witji  Townahsnd  and 
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Walpole.  "She  was,"  saja  Lord  Btanhcrc, 
"  younger  and  more  handsome  than  her  rival ; 
but,  like  ber,  unwieldy  in  penwn  and  rapacious 
in  character.  From  her  great  size  die  was 
called  '  the  Elephant.'  " 

DaTnl«r,HK.RvSTi.AUT,Loim(4.  ]o41,<i. 

1567),  was  the  son  of  the  Eurl  of  I..emiox  and 
Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  a  niece  of  Henry  VIII. 
In  1506  Alary  of  Scotland,  his  cousin,  saw  and 
at  once  tell  in  love  with  him.  The  mairioge 
was  colobruted  in  the  summer  of  the  same 


viewed  the  union  of  their  queai  with  b 
Horoan  Catholic  family  with  great  distrust. 
Damlcy  was  created  Duke  of  Albany,  and 
was  soon  afterwards,  by  order  of  his  wife, 
illegally  proclaimed  Km^  of  Scots.  Mary 
soon  found  her  mistake  m  marrying  a  man 


foolish  and  profligate.    A 

^rang  up  between  .Uiem,  and  Qm 

murder   of   Biszio,  to   which   Dsiiiley   was 


coldness  s 


a  party,  only  increased  it.  Loathed  i 
he  was  by  the  queeo,  and  endangered  by 
her  reconciliation  to  hie  bittercet  enemies, 
Damley  endeavoured  to  escape  to  France,  but 
woa  not  peimitted  to  leave  Scotland.  After 
the  birth  of  his  son,  afterwards  James  VI., 
christening    he    refused    to    attend, 


Damley  wbb  seized  st  Olawow  with  a  violent 
illnesB,  from  which  he  had  barely  recovered 
when  Mary  paid  him  a  visit  and  urged  his 


.'al  to  EdinbtirBh.  He  wae  accordingly 
conveyed  to  a  small  house  close  to  the  city 
walls,  in  a  district  known  as  KiTk-of-FielO. 
In  the  night  (Feb.  10,  1567),  the  house  was 
blown  up  witii  gunpowder,  and  Damley's 
body  was  found  next  nuaning  lying  in  Uie 
ganlen  by  that  ot  hie  page ;  but  neither 
corpse  bore  traces  of  violence.  Public  feeling 
at  once  pointed  to  Bothwell  as  the  murderer, 
and  mors  than  suRiected  Mary  to  have  been 
an  aCDOmphce  in  the  crime,  llie  strongest 
circumstantial  evidence  points  to  the  Bume 
conclusion. 

Sohlam,  BalhuMl;  Oantliler.  Matit  S1«H; 

Hoaoc)!,  Jtarv  (pum  tf  SctU;  Biirton,  Hiit.  of' 

BaOnKd, 

Sarrain  Presautimailt.    [Assize.] 
DKrtmontli,     Wn-iuii     Leooi,     Ibt 

Eaw.  of  (4.  i67'2,  d.  1760),  was  a  prominent 
Btalcamon  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  His 
princiries  were  those  ot  a  strong  Tory  and 
High  Churchman.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  On  the  accesfflon  of 
the  queen  he  became  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  on  the  downfiill  ot  Godolphin's 
ministry  ho  was  made  Secrctarj-  of  Slate  and 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  ai  Scotland  (1710). 
It  was  by  mofcing  use  ot  him  that  Marlborough 
tried  to  avoid  dismiwal  from  his  appointments 
by  a  close  union  with  the  Torj'  ministry. 
Dartmouth  was  one  of  the  persons  appointed 
by  Anne  to  confer  with  the  French  envoy 
Manager  on  tiie  preliminariea  fOT  the  Treaty 
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m  of  twelve 
oval,  but  be 
coDtiDUi'a  m  me  mimmr.v,  una  was  created 
Lord  Privy  Seal  (171*).  'On  the  acceSHioo  ot 
Gorge  ha  ceaeod  to  take  anj'  ehare  iu  paliticH, 
■'  Dartmouth,"  Bays  Lord  StaohopK,  "  who  was 
Buspei-ted,  not  without  reason,  of  being-  inolinod 
tu  H  roBtoration  of  the  exiled  hmily.  was  a 
Kaod-hiimoured  and  accomplished  nobleman 
who  made  no  enemiea." 

Btauhope,  Hut.  q/'Enf. ,-  Coie,  ItarOarouth. 
XhMhwOod,  SlB  Fhancib,  created  Baron 
U  DeqxjDCOT  {d.  1781),  the  ton  of  Sir 
Krancii  Daabwood  by  Lady  Mary  Fane,  oU- 
tained  bis  cbtot  claim  to  celebrity  in  early  life 
by  hia  tecklcaa  immorality  and  profanonees. 
From  »ueh  scenea  as  tho«e  o(  hie  "  Francis- 
can Abbey "  at  Sledmenham,  Sir  Francis  wa* 
■UQunoned  to  become  Treasurer  ot  tbe  Chamber 
in  I'Qi,  in  which  office  Bute  found  him  so 
convenient  a  creature,  that  on  becoming  Prime 
Minister  he  appointed  him  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Wilkes  well  understood  the  ab- 
iuitiity  of  tbe  appointment,  when  he  said  that 
"from  piuszling  all  his  life  at  (avem  bills  he 
WHS  called  by  Lord  Bute  to  administer  tbe 
Snancea  of  a  kingdom  above  one  hundred 
millions  in  debt."  To  remedy  this  deficit  the 
new  Chancellor  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  on  cider, 
which  at  once  produced  an  outcry  so  loud  that 
the  proposed  tax  had  to  be  much  reduced. 
Even  then  it  was  productive  ot  much  luu'dBhip, 
and  served  only  to  add  to  the  unpopularity  of 
Bute's  administration.  Dnshwood  had  at  any 
rata  the  good  sense  to  perceive  his  own  incom- 
petence. "  People,"  he  said,  "  will  point  at 
mo  in  the  rtrects,  and  My,  'There  goes  the 
worst  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  ever 
appeared.'"  As  a  reward  for  his  services  he 
was  created  Baron  le  Despencer,  and  with  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage  he  retired  from  tbe 
political  world. 

Sluihope,  Hilt,  of  Krig. ;  J«m.  Silinni  and  Ui 

ColdiKiiorarifl,'  Walpotaa  IbiiuHri  0/  tlu  Bttaa 

0/  Owr,,  III. 

DMabWMJi  QlLU,  LoBD  (d.  1507),  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1486,  in  recognition 
ot  his  services  during  the  period  of  HL>ury 
VII.'s  exile.  Shortly  after  receiving  this  proof 
of  royal  favour,  he  vnts  made  deputy  governor  of 
Calais,  and  while  acting  in  that  capacity  ho 
headed  the  expedition  despatched  from  Eng- 
land with  secret  instrnctions  to  lend  oil  possitile 
luaistance  to  the  Emperw  Maximilian.  Those 
orders  Duubeney  executed  with  marked  success, 
iind  compelled  the  French  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Uiimude.  By  a  well-timed  attack  on  their 
camp,  too,  he  inflicted  upon  them  svvcre  lofBes, 
sLiyinR  over  B.OOO  men,  and  capturinga  con- 
aiderable  quantity  of  military  atores.  During 
the  Cornish  revolt  Dauboncy  was  a  truated 
loaderof theking'Bfor<-(>s.  His encrgrctic atlock 
on  the  relieU  at  Deptford  Bridge  preiipitated 
the  (tenerul  enesgement  at  Blackhrtith  [U97), 
which  ended  so  victoriomsly  for  Ueory. 
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Jtevid  I.,  King  of  Gotland  (t.  April  £7, 

ll-2'l;  d.  May  J4,  1163),  youngest  son  oC 
Ualoohn  Canmote  and  Mtu^oret,  succeeded 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland  on  the  death  of 
his  broUker,  Alexander  1.  Educated  at  the 
English  court,  owing  to  the  marriage 
of  his  sisto'  Uatilda  with  Henry  I.,  he 
became  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
feudalism.  On  nis  brother  Edigai's  death 
(1107)  tie  returned  to  Scotland  as  eori  ot  the 
country  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  David 
hud  at  Uiis  time  married  MatiltU,  daughter 
of  Waltheof,  and  in  her  right  beki  the 
English  earldoms  ot  Northampton  and  Hun- 
tingdon. On  the  death  of  hia  brother  Alex- 
ander (1124),  he  added  the  territory  north  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  to  that  which  be  already 
ruled,  and  thus  united  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
The  result  ot  his  early  education  speedily 
became  apparent  in  his  introduction  of  feudal 
institutions  and  ideas  hitherto  unknown  in 
his  native  land.  These  innavations,  hateful 
to  most  of  the  northern  nobles,  led,  during 
David's  ahsenca  in  England,  to  a  rebellion, 
headed  by  Angus,  Earl  of  Moray,  and  Uai- 
colm,nataTii]BOnof  Alexander  (1130).  Thein- 
surgents,  however,  weresoondefea tod,  and  their 
leader  slain.  Four  yean  later  a  fresh  insurrec- 
tion was  planned,  but  waa  defeated  liy  Anglo- 
Norman  aid.  In  1136  David  entered  England 
at  the  head  ot  a  large  army  to  support  his 
nioce  Matilda,  Empress  of  Germany,  against 
Stephen,  her  rival  claimant  tor  tbe  English 
crown.  A  peace  was,  however,  oondudad 
which  lasted  until  11 36,  when  Ihivid  under- 
took another  expedition  with  the  same  object 
in  view.  He  was,  however,  defeated  at  the 
famous  Battle  of  the  Standard  (q.v.).  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  1 139,  another  peace  was  made 
at  Durham,  through  the  exertions  ot  the 
Papal  legato.  In  1141,  after  the  capture  of 
Stephen  at  Lincoln,  David  again  jomed  hie 
niece,  narrowly  escaping  capture  at  Win- 
chester; and  in  114B  knighted  Henry  ot 
Anjou  at  Carlisle.  He  died  at  Carlisle  in 
May,  1153.  David  I.  acquired  a  very  con- 
siderable reputation  for  sanctity.  He  was 
the  founder  of  several  new  abbeys — notably 
thoae  of  Holyrood  and  Jlelrose  — and  was 
the  re-organiser  at  least  ot  several  Scotch 
bishoprics. 

Skaoa,  CaUic  SoUiwil,- BDrtoa,  iliit.ii/8»(laid, 

David  II.,  King  of  Scotland  (a.  June  7, 
I32e,  d,  Feb.  22,  1371).  was  the  sen  ot  King 
Robert  Bruce.  In  accordance  with  the  ttnoB 
of  the  Treaty  ot  Northampton,  he  was  mar- 
ried (1328)  to  the  PriniPss  Joanna  of  England. 
At  the  time  of  his  father's  di«th  (1329)  he 
was  only  five  years  of  age,  and  the  kingdom  waa 
consequently  governed  by  regents.  In  1332.  on 
the  invasion  of  Edward  Balio!  (q.v.),  he  fled 
to  France,  and  did  not  return  till  1341. 
While  in  France  big  hostility  to  England 
increased,  as  well  as  his  friendship  lor  tb» 
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kind  that  aheltered  him,  und  he  was  l«d  by 
thuw  feeling!  to  l-tohb  the  border  in  IHH,  In 
tdward's  ubseoue  tha  northern  buroni  wore 
hiuriadiy  uilleil  to  urnia,  and  defeuted  the 
ink-adui);  Brmy  at  Nevilie'B  Cross.  David  wiu 
himseU  taktu  prisunor,  and  wus  not  released 
liU  1357.  Thia  long  eojoum  in  England 
■loim  to  have  begotten  a  love  of  Kngliah  ways 
in  the  king's  mind.  An  imprudioiC  umrria^ 
•oan  g;avu  disgust  to  his  ujiutin,  the  High 
ttemml  of  ticothmd,  and  this  disgust  irtut  in- 
tensiSed  when  he  proiiOBcd  (1363)  that  Prince 
Liunel  uf  Knglunu  sliould  be  accei^ed  as  bin 
auuxBsor,  but  the  Bcolch  Eatatus  unanimously 
rejectad  the  propoasl  The  remainder  of  hu 
reign  wu  occupied  in  diaputes  with  his  Far- 
Uaioent,  which  showed  a  "surly  reaolutenesn  " 
in  chticluni;  the  abusus  uf  the  royal  preroga- 
tive.     He  died  in  the  year  1371. 

Itevld,  Prince  of  Walea,  wtu  the  brother 
of  lUewtlyn,  by  whom  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  tua  patrimony.  In  revenge  for  this 
injuatace  David  called  together  aevonJ  Welsh 
cbieftains — among  whom  llhys  ap  Maredudd, 
the  iicioii  of  the  ancient  princes  of  South 
Wale*,  was  the  most  eminent  —  to  tapoune 
his  cause.  At  the  same  time  he  began  to 
inlrigne  with  Edward  I.  (1276).  Keit  ywr, 
wben  Uewelyn  surrendered  to  the  Englinh 
king,  one  of  the  first  conditiona  of  the  peace 
was  tha  reconciliation  of  the  two  brother*. 
Bat  Dnvid,  although  Edward  had  married 
him  to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  ot  Forrers, 
and  granted  him  extensive  territories  in 
Wales  and  Enft'Hnd.  soon  found  cause  ot 
complaint  a^inaC  hii  patron.  The  two 
broUiers  united  against  the  stranger.  David 
surprised  Hawardeu  Castle,  and  the  marshra 
were  laid  wastA  Alter  Llewelyn's  death, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  tried  at  fibrews- 
bury  (Sept.  30,  1283).  Earls,  barons,  judgea, 
knights  of  the  ahires,  and  twenty  borough 
memben,  were  all  prnent  on  this  solemn 
occasion ;  but  the  tajonage  alone  ran  be 
considered  as  the  peer*  of  the  culjait.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  and  executed  with 
circuBubmces  ot  special  horror  as  a  traitor 
and  a  morderer. 

Etfslianger.    Cknmith:    TIM    flrtatiat  <if  llu 

Davia,  Johs  14.  I60.^).  one  of  the  famous 
explorers  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  bom  near 
Dartmouth.  Re  n^ile  three  voyngcs  in  searrh 
of  a  north-west  poasage  to  the  Pacific.  In 
the  first  he  coasted  round  the  south  of  Green- 
bind  and  Baflin's  land  across  the  strait  that 
now  bears  his  name,  and  in  the  third  he 
rearhi^  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Strait.  In 
l.iSl  he  accompanied  Thomas  Cavendish  (q.v.) 
to  the  South  Sea,  eontinning  his  vojiige  when 
the  rest  of  the  expedition  had  returned.  In 
later  years  his  servicee  were  employed  in 
joameys  to  the  East  Indies  on  beiudf  of  the 
newiy  founded  company ;  and  it  was  on  his 
retnnt  from  one  ot  these  expeditions  that  he 


met  with  his  fate—being  killed  by  Japanese 
pirates  off  ths  coast  of  Alulacoa  in  IGUo. 

DaTic,  MiHT,  or  UoLL,  was  a  natunl 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  and 
one  of  Charles  II.'s  mistresses.  She  had 
by  the  king  one  daughter.  Mar}'  Tudor,  who 
was  married  to  the  Eurl  of  Derwentwater. 

DaTUOU,,  WiLLUH  (</.  1608),  one  of 
the  dipiomatista  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
was  in  1676  Bont  to  the  Low  Countries  to 
report  on  the  state  of  affairs;  in  1£7B  he  re- 
visited Holland,  and  four  years  later  vaa 
again  employed  to  counteract  Scotch  influence 
tlure.  In  1SB6  he  became  a  principal 
Secretary  of  Stale,  and  was  in  favour  of  the 
eiecntion  of  Uary  Uueen  of  Scots;  it  is  well 
known  bow  he  was  made  the  scapegoat  of  the 
other  ministers  for  his  excess  of  zeal  in  des- 
patching the  warrant  for  the  execution  (1687), 


she  did  towards  Davison 
in  order  to  clear  herself  as  far  as  poamble  of 
the  charge  of  having  devrod  Mary's  death ; 
whilst  Davison's  repeated  declarations  that  the 
queen  honelf  had  ordered  the  warrant  to  be 
sent  off  did  not  tend  to  pacify  her  resentment. 
The  onfortanate  secretary  was  brought  to 
trial,  Feb.,  lo87,  heavily  fined  and  imprisoned, 
and  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  Essex  and 
Burleigh  to  procure  his  pardon,  was  never 
reetored  to  favour. 

Ihty,  Geouo^  Bishop  of  Chichester  (f. 
1601,  d.  lo36),  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  became  Provoiit  of  King's  College,  1&3S. 
L'nder  Edward  VI.  he  was  a  strenuous  o^ 
ponent  of  the  religious  changes,  and  tor  this 
offence  was  conuuitted  to  the  Fleet  (155Q), 
and  soon  after  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  which 
he  had  held  since  1543.  Under  Mar>-  he  was 
released,  and  appointed,  with  Gardiner, 
Bonner,  and  Tunstalt,  members  of  a  com- 
miaaion  to  purify  the  episcopal  bench  (1563). 

Deua,  HxKKT  (d.  1603),  was  Prior  of 
IjuithoDy,  in  Monmouthdiire,  and  entering 
Henry  VlL's  service,  was  eonployed  in 
several  public  offices.  When  Sir  Edward 
Poynings  was  appointed  Lord. Deputy  of 
Ireland,  Dlnne  was  appointed  Chancellor  of 
IreUnd  (UBS),  and  did  valuable  service  in 
aiding  PojTiinga'  work  of  restoring  order  and 
regular  government  in  that  country.  At 
the  time  of  his  Irish  ChancellorHhtp,  Deane 
was  Bishop-plect  of  Bangor,  and  in  IfiOl,  on 
the  death  of  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury,  was  appointed  to  imccced  htm  as  Pri- 
mate of  all  England.  Whilst  Archbishop  ol 
Canterbury,  Henry  Deane  was  in  some  degret 
a  patron  of  Wolsov,  whom  he  made  his 
domestic  chapkin.  He  died  February  16, 1G03. 
Hook,  Uvm  nftU  AnUiiAeft. 
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Daans,  Richard  lb.  1610,  d.  1693),  son  of 
Edvurd  Deoue,  of  Temple  (iuytiag,  Glouces- 
terahire,  entered  the  Parliamentary  army  at 
the  beginniDg  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  served  in 
the  artillery  under  Easex.  until  tttlcen  prisoner 
in  the  unfortunate  ComiBh  campaign  of  1644. 
In  the  "  New  Model"  (q.v,)  ho  wim Comptroller 
ot  the  Ordnance,  and  in  161S  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  adjutAnt-generBl.  He  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  Crorowell's  army  at  PresWn, 
wtM  present  also  at  Woreester,  and  took  put 
in  the  subjugation  ot  the  UIghl&nda.  He  was 
deep  in  the  confidence  of  Cromwell,  sided 
with  the  army  against  the  Parliament,  and 
with  the  Independents  againat  the  Preaby- 
teriana,  took  hii  seat  in  the  court  which  tried 
the  king,  and  helped  to  secure  the  adhesion 
of  the  fleet  to  the  Protectorate.  In  1649  he 
had  been  appointed  one  of  the  three  generals 
at  sea,  in  which  capacity  he  commanded  in 
the  Dutch  War,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle 
off  the  North  Foreland,  June  2,  16-53.  He 
teemi  t^i  have  deserred  the  character  Essex 
gives  of  him  in  1644  :  "an  honest,  judicious, 


Selirt,  LEOiBLATion  CDNCSBNiNa.  Among 
the  Teutonic  tribes  it  does  not  seem  that  a 
contract  was  concluded  by  any  set  form  ot 
words  or  by  writing,  as  was  the  custom 
among  the  liomans  :  eamest  money  was  paid, 
ot  the  bargain  concluded  by  the  delivery  of  a 
stniworsome  similartokeu.  But  in  questions  ot 
Bile  it  was  necessary  to  have  witneasea  to  the 
ttansactim,  and  in  early  English  law  a  vary- 
ing number  of  upright  men  were  assigned  to 
each  himdred  and  burh,  for  the  purpose  ot 
testifying  every  euch  negotiation,  So  a 
Statute  of  Ethelredl.  runs:  "I^t  no  man  either 
buy  or  exchange  unless  ho  have  burh  and  wit- 
ness;" while  Edgar's  law  requires  tiiirty- 
three  witnewea  for  the  larger  burhs,  hot  otiy 
twelve  for  the  hundreds  and  smaller  towns. 
No  one  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  was  allowed  to 
take  the  law, into  hia  own  hands  and  right 
himself  before  bringing  his  claim  before 
the  proper  court,  and  demanding  j  uatico  tour 
timee.  We  may  suppose  similnr  methods  ot 
procedure  in  matters  of  debt  to  have  con- 
tinued in  the  local  courts,  subject  to  more 
or  leas  change,  during  the  reigns  ot  the  Nor- 
man and  Early  Plantagenet  kings ;  thftugh, 
u  Dr.  Stubbs  has  remarked,  alterations  an 
■lowest  in  the  routine  buainen  ot  the  petty 
court*.  There  are  still  extant  sererst  writs 
for  debt  issued  by  Henry  I.,  seTeral  being 
addressed  to  the  defendant.  Two  reigns 
later  the  wriu  for  debt  found  in  Olanvil  are 
addressed  to  the  sheriff,  who  ia  to  refer  the 
case,  if  necessary,  to  the  king  at  WebI- 
minater.  Debt  waa  jnst  commencing  to  be  a 
question  for  the  king's  court.  In  Olanvil'g 
time  the  method  of  deciding  questions  ot  debt 
was  unsettled,  both  compui^tion  and  the 
duel  being  allowed.  Later  on,  compurgation 
won  the  day.     With  the  reign  ot  Ed'TOrf  I. 


we  find  a  statute  upon  the  question,  for- 
bidding anyone  to  be  distrained  for  debU 
not  due  (3  Ed.  J.).  By  an  Act  passed  in  the 
Slst  year  of  James  I.,  a  term  of  six  yean 
is  set,  within  nhich  alone  the  recovery  of 
debts  is  legal ;  while  another  Act  under  the 
same  king  forbids  a  tradesman's  books  to  be 
given  in  evidence  tor  a  debt  unless  the  action 
be  brought  within  a  ycAr.  An  Act  of  George 
II.  nllowad  the  debt  ot  the  plaintiff  to  be  set 
off  against  the  debt  ot  the  d^endant.  In  Nor- 
man timed  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in 
making  lands  liable  for  the  debts  of  a  man 
after  hia  decease ;  and  even  in  the  debtor's 
lifetime  there  muat  have  been  a  similar  dif- 
ficulty, till  Edward  I.,  in  the  Second  Staiate  ef 
WeitmimUr,  empowered  a  creditor  who  had 
obtained  a  judgment  in  hia  favour  to  take  a 
moiety  of  the  debtor's  lands,  and  satiEfy  him- 
self so  far  as  he  could.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  waa  finally  abolished  by  32  &  33  Vict., 
c.  62  (1869),  and  punishments  were  provided 
tor  fraudulent  debtors. 


SeOCUl  was  the  name  oiiginBlly  applied 
to  the  whole  peninsula  of  India  south  of  the 
Vindhya  hilta.  It  waa  conquered  by  the 
Mohammedans  in  the  fourteenth  century 
and  formed  into  a  kingdom.  Ijoag  before 
the  advance  of  the  English  Into  Cential  India 
it  had  been  broken  up  among  a  variety  ot 
princes  and  feudatories,  and  the  term  Deccan 
came  to  be  technically  confined  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Niiam  (q.v.). 

DeoitUlIU,  Catvs,  was  Procnrator  of 
Britain  when  Boadicea  rose  in  rebellion 
against  the  Hermans,  and  hisextortion  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  revolt. 
At  the  nege  of  Camnlodunum,  the  Roman 
colonists  appealed  to  Catus  for  help,  as 
BuutoniuB  I'aulinnB,  the  If^te,  was  away 
in  MoHB,  and  be  accordingly  sent  200  soldiers 
to  their  aid.  After  the  fall  of  Camulodunum, 
Catus  fled  to  Oaul,  and  was  succeeded  in  hia 
office  by  FetiliuB  Cerealia. 

Declaratory  Act,  The.    In  1788  Mr. 

Pitt  brought  in  a  bill  lo  explain  the  porport 
of  the  India  Act  of  1TB4.  It  decUred  that 
there  was  no  step  which  could  have  been 
taken  by  the  Qiurt  of  Directors  before  the 
passing  ot  that  bill  touching  the  military  and 
political  concerns  ot  India,  and  the  collection, 
management,  and  application  of  the  revennea, 
which  the  Board  of  Control  had  not  a  right  to 
take  by  the  provisions  ot  that  bill:  that,  in 
fact,  the  whole  powers  of  government  had 
been  transtorred  to  the  crown.  fEAsr  India 
Company.] 
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TOActicftUy  inexpedient,  U  not  impcuuiblo,  for 
Churles  la  entirely  upset  oxiHting-  timnge- 
menla.  After  a  ouinmiBsioa  hu,d  mt,  ajid  the 
conflicting  tlaima  of  the  Irish  and  the  rtmtuna 
had  been  urgucd  before  it,  n  document  called 
"  The  Koj-al  Declamtiun  "  waa  iaaiied.  This 
excepted  from  all  indemnity  two  classea ; 
tfaoae  toncemed  in  the  Ulster  Slaaancre', 
and  those  concerned  in  regiuide.  ProteutaQt 
loyuliBts  and  curtain  favoured  pecsons,  like 
Cknriuinie  and  MountgnTret,  were  to  be  re- 
instated in  their  possessions  atonce  ;  innocent 
Papists  wore  nlso  to  be  restored,  but  Ihc 
■dvonturera  and  soldiers  were  to  be  left  un- 
disturbed or  compensated.  Those  who  had 
accepted  lands  in  Connuughb  wuro,  however, 
to  abide  by  their  barguiuii;  but  thoae  who 
had  not  done  so  were  to  have  their  cases 
conmdered  in  duo  time.  This  declaration 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  and 
Explanation  (q.v.). 

FTDnda.  Enp.  in  [rdaiid;  Leokj,  SM.  itfEna. ; 
Cute,  JiuhSlalulu. 

Da  Donis  Conditioiialiba>  (izsa)  is 
the  title  by  which  the  Brst  article  of  the 
SetoHd  Statute  of  WeilMintter  is  generally 
known.  This  law  is  extremely  important, 
■B  becuing  on  the  relations  between  lord  and 
lassaL  Up  to  this  time  land  granted  to  a. 
man  and  his  heirs  became,  on  the  death  of  an 
heir,  the  absolute  property  of  the  grantee, 
who  could  alienate  it  as  he  pleased.  It  waa 
now  enacted  that  land  could  never  be 
alienated,  hut  that  on  &iliii-e  of  heirs  it  must 
revert  to  the  original  grantor.  Thus  per- 
petual entai)  was  established,  and  the  power  of 
the  king  oonnderahly  increased  by  great  flefs 
constantly  falling  into  his  hands  through  such 
fiulure. 

Btabbs.  Cnut.  Hiit. 

I>«a,  The  Bhidqb  of  (1630),  was  in  1039 
Iwld  by  the  Cavalier  party  in  Aberdeen  against 
the  Covenantins  forces  under  Montrose.  The 
Cavaliers  had  hurriedly  run  up  defences  of 
turf  and  etane  to  protect  the  crtx>ked  and 
narrow  pasBage  of  the  seven-arched  bridge, 
and  held  out  against  the  enemy's  cannon  for 
a  whole  day.  Next  day  Montroee,  by  a 
feigned  attempt  to  cross  the  river  at  a  neigh- 
bonring  ford,  drew  off  a  great  part  of  the 
OsTBlier  forces,  and  with  his  remaining  troops 
forced  the  bridge,  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
fifty  CaTBlIera  still  left  to  defend  it. 

X>«0g,  The  Battlk  of  (Nov.  13,  1S<H),  was 
(onght  between  the  English,  commiinded  by 
General  Fraser,  and  the  army  of  Holkar, 
consisting  of  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry, 
a  lai^  body  of  horse,  and  ISO  suns.  The 
English  did  not  exceed  5,000,  but  among 
them  were  the  gallant  76lh  Highlanders,  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  "nie  enemy  were 
completely  routed,  and  left  eig^ity'Seren 
pieces  of  cannon  on  the  field.  But  the  victory 
was  purchased  by  the  deaUi  of  the  general, 
and  a  ton  of  643  kiUed  and  w<  '  ~ 
■isi.-ia» 


command  devolved  on  Colonel  Monson,  who 
had  the  satistactiott  of  recovering  fourteen  of 
the  gans  he  had  lost  in  his  retreat.  During 
the  engagement  a  destructive  fire  was  opened 
on  the  British  from  the  fort  of  De^,  which 
belonged  to  the  Kajsh  of  Bhurtpore.  A 
buttering- train  was  ordered  up  from  Agra, 
and  the  fortress  captured  Nov.  23. 

Wellesle;,  Onpnldw ;  HUl,  Sai.  "S  txdi". 


u  executed  Blay  6, 
e  part  he  took  in  the  pro- 


Henry  V 

1531,  for  the  a  ^ 

motion  of  the  conspiracy  set  on  toot  under 
the  auspicM  of  the  so-ealled  "Holy  Maid  of 
Kent" 
Il«  Fnoto  King,  Statltb  of  (1195], 

was  passed  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Henry  VII., 
and  was  probably  due  to  the  insecurity  which 
most  people,  in  those  times  of  constant  civil 
war  and  rebellion,  must  have  felt,  no  matter 
to  what  side  they  adhered.  By  this  Act  it  it 
provided  that  aU  people  are  bound  by  their 
allegiance  to  serve  the  king  for  the  time  being, 
and  that  no  person  attending  upon  the  king 
of  the  land  for  the  time  being  shall  be  con- 
victed ol  high  treason,  or  by  Act  of  Parliament 
or  other  process  of  law  suffer  any  forfeiture 
or  imprisonment.  Thia  statute  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  at  the  trial  of  the 
regicides  at  the  Restoration,  and  after  the 
Kevolution  of  16tJS. 

Dsfandar  of  tlie  Fftitli  (Fioxt  Db- 
FENHOiil.  A  title  tirst  conferred  on  Henry 
VIII.  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1621.  Even  so 
early  as  June,  I61S,  when  Luther's  doctrines 
were  only  just  beginning  to  make  a  stir  in 
Europe,  we  And  allusions  to  Henry's  hook  of 
controveny  against  the  Reformer ;  but  it  was 
not  till  more  than  three  yean  later,  when  the 
king's  seal  had  received  a  fresh  impulse  from 
tbe  publication  of  D»  Captivxlatt  habyhn\e», 
with  its  flerce  attack  upon  the  seven  sacra- 
ments of  the  Bomisli  Church,  that  the  royal 
author  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  work. 
Clerk,  the  English  ambassador  at  Rome, 
received  instructions  to  present  the  book  to 
the  Pope,  who  read  with  avidity  the  opening 
pages,  expressing  his  pleasure  at  almost  every 
line  by  a  nod  or  word  of  approval.  ITie 
king-  said  the  Pope  had  passed  the  clerks  in 
their  own  fields.  Several  copies  were,  at  Loo's 
request,  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  of 
the  principal  cardinals  ;  and  a  little  later  Leo 
received  tbe  ambassador  in  a  consiatory  of 
twenty  bishops,  approved  the  book,  and  neit 
day  conferteoon  its  author  the  title  "  Fidei  De- 
fensor"{Oct.  11,  15-21).  This  title,  according 
to  Lin§fard,  wasijitendedasacompenmtionfor  , 
the  title  "  Rex  Christianissimns,"  which  Julius 
II.  had  declared  to  be  forfeited  by  the  King  of 
France,  and  had  conferred  upon  the  King  of 
England,  but  which  Leo  could  never  be 
brought  to  recognise.  Henry's  defence  of 
the  seven  sacnunents,  A*t*rt\o  Stpttm  Sacra- 
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8  published  at  London  in  July, 
1-^21,  and  rapidly  passed  thrui^h  many 
editions;  it  was  translated  into  Gennaa  in 
im,  and  into  English  a  few  years  later. 
Luther  published  a  fierce  reply  within  a  year, 
and  afiectod  to  consider  the  work  so  con- 
temptible a  treatise  that  it  must  have  been 
written  bya"  parcel  of  empty-headed  BopbisU," 
who  abused  the  king's  name  by  prefixing  it 
to  a  work  "  stuffed  lull  of  their  own  Ii«a  and 
virulence." 

Lingard,  Sid.  ^  Xnf. 

Daffindara,  This,  were  a  party  in  Ireland 
that  owed  their  origin  to  a  taction  fight 
between  Catholics  and  ProleBtanU  on  July  4, 
1784.  The  Prot«Htants  were  called  Peep  o' 
Day  Boys  (q.v.),  as  they  visited  the  dwellings 
at  the  Catliolic  DeEonden  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  took  away  their  arms.  The  great 
[action  fight  of  these  two  parties  was  the  battle 
of  Dismond  (i^.v.).  In  1793  thoyroea  in  great 
nnmberv,  nonunally  to  prevent  the  enrolment 
of  the  militia,  and,  although  pacified  in  Sept. , 
1795,  were  soon  in  activity  agoin.  The  name 
disappeais  fromhistory  after  1796.  Theoaueee 
of  toinc  eiiateuce  were  to  a  laige  extent 
agrarian. 

Defbe,  Daniel  (i.  1661, if.  1733],  was  theson 
of  a  London  butcher,  named  Foe— the  former 
himself  adopted  the  fVcnch  prefli.  Ha  was 
educated  in  the  doctrines  of  Dissent  and 
Whiggisnt.  As  an  opponent  of  the  designs  of 
James  II,,  he  fought  m  the  rebellion  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  escape.  Shortly  afterwards  he  published 
a  pamphlet,  waimog  the  Diaaenten  against 
the  designs  of  the  King.  After  the  Kovo- 
lution,  tie  engagod  largely  in  trade,  and 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commisaion 
for  managing  the  duties  on  glass.  In  1697  his 
Stay  on  Projecti  appeared.  He  also  publishod 
a  traatise  on  Occasiomd  Conformity,  and 
another  in  favour  of  a  standing  army,  "  with 
the  consent  of  Parliament : "  one  against  the 
impending  Fitmch  war,  and  one  On  tht  Origin^ 
J^iQir  of  tKe  CoUttlimi  Body  of  the  PcopU  of 
Sagland.  In  1701  his  True-barn  EngHthnim 
appeared,  a  satire  with  the  object  of  reproach- 
ing those  who  abused  William  as  a  foreigner. 
The  same  year  he  drew  up  the  Ligion 
Memorial,  an  oxpreaaion  of  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  William's  European  designs, 
and  elicited  by  the  treatment  that  the  pre- 
sentets  of  the  KentiBh  petition  received  from 
the  Commons.  In  1702  be  publiidied  his 
famous  pantphlot,  Th*  Shorteat  Way  tcitA 
Dittenieri,  an  ironical  performance,  writton 
in  High  Church  languagt^,  which  deceived 
even  the  Dissenters  themselves.  The  High 
Church  party  brought  the  work  before  lie 
notice  of  the  House,  and  it  was  condemned 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  Defoe 
^rrendcrcd  himself  tfl  justice,  and  was  fined, 
put  in  the  (rillor)-,  and  imprisoned.  From 
Newgate  he  issued  the  Sevtew,  a  periodical 
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paper,  that  was  the  piedecenor  of  the  more 
famous  Spetlatm-  of  Steele.  In  1704  he  was 
released  by  the  exertions  of  Harley,  who 
sought  to  win  him  over  to  the  Tory  side. 
Money  was  sent  him  by  the  queen  to  pay 
his  fine.  In  1T06  he  published  a  satire  on 
the  High  Churchmen.  He  was  sent  to  Scot- 
land to  aasist  the  Commission  for  the  Union ; 
and  his  commercial  knowledge  proved  of  use 
to  the  English  government,  while  he  at  the 
same  lime  aided  them  witJi  his  pen.  His 
historj-  of  the  Union  was  published  in  1709. 
A  satirical  piece,  entitled  A  Seaionabk  Caution, 
againat  the  Pretender,  which  he  vindicated 
in  the  Refiem,  caused  hia  second  imprisonment 
in  Newgate  (1711);  again  Harley  procured 
his  freedom.  On  the  accession  of  George,  he 
was  treated  with  neglect,  and  expoawi  to 
attacks  from  the  Wlugs  on  account  of  his 
friendship  with  Uaiiey.  He  therefore  pub- 
lished An  Appeal  to  Banaur  and  Juttitt,  thouglt 
it  be  lo  my  Warat  Enaniti,  as  a  vindication  of 
bis  political  career.  After  this  he  ceased  to 
write  openly  an  political  subjects,  though  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  largely  engaged  in 
surreptitious  political  journalism.  In  1719  he 
produced  the  immortal  JUIiinsMi  Crume,  and 
•ubaequently  a  large  number  of  other  romances. 
Sefoa-a  Ufi  uit  Work,,  ad.  b;  W.  Lae  (l§6aj ; 
W.  ffilBon,  Wi  of  Mo*  (ISSO) :  Prof.  W.  Hioto, 

D^  iim-  [3.  J.  L,] 

Da  Ghr^,  Earl  {t.  nSl.d.  18«9),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Thomas  Robinson,  second  Lord 
Giantham.  On  hie  fathei'a  death,  he  entered 
the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Granthaio,  1786, 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  maternal  aunt,  the 
Countess  de  Orey,  succeeded  to  the  earldom. 
In  I831^&  he  held  the  office  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  under  Sir  R.  Peel,  ^licn  Sir 
Hobert  Peelagain  took  office,  in  1841,  Earl  de 
Orey  was  appointed  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. He  discharged  the  functions  of  his 
office  with  much  credit  up  l«  June,  1844, 
when  he  retired,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
people  of  Dublin. 

Da  Xvratioo  ComlmTeiuU)  was  the 

title  of  a  statute  enacted  in  1401  againat 
the  LoUaids.  It  was  granted  by  the  king, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Lords,  on  the  petition 
of  the  clergy,  a  petition  couched  in  similar 
terms  being  presented  at  the  same  time  by 
the  Commons.  By  this  statute  a  heretic  con- 
victed before  a  spiritual  court,  and  refusing  ti> 
recant,  was  to  be  banded  over  to  the  civil 
power  to  be  homed.  Archbishop  Arundel 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  matter,  and 
Henry  was  probably  not  unwilling  to  crush 
the  Ijollnrds,  who  were  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  the  party  of  Richard  II. 

2}eim  was  the  name  given  to  the  andent 
Anglian  kingdom  stretching  from  the  Tees  or 
theTyne  to  theHnmber.  and  extending  inland 
to  the  borders  of  the  British  r«alm  of  Strath- 
clj'de.  Like  Eont  and  some  other  districts  of 
Britain,  it  seems  to  have  retained  a  British 
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•ppear  to  be  U>th  r«Utod  to  the  old  Welsh  Drivr. 
In  all  probability,  both  Deira  and  its  northera 
neighbour,  Bemicia,  were,  like  Mercia,  origin- 
ally colonised  by  leveral  tribes,  each  under  ita 
own  lender.  I^ter  we  reed  in  the  Angle-Saxen 
Cirtnitit  that  Ida  establisbed  the  kingdom  of 
Northnmbria  in  517 — a  phrase  which  may 
{airly  enouf^h  be  interpreted  aa  inipl)-iiig  that 
he  united  into  one  all  the  petty  settlements 
eiiating  in  his  time.  Ida's  kinedom,  however, 
may  very  well  have  been  only  co-extoosive 
wiUi  the  ktor  Bemicia,  for  wo  are  told  that 

to  have  added  the  disCrict  from  the  Teee  to 
the  Humber  to  bia  realm.  Ou  his  death  (fiSSJ, 
Ethelfritb  of  Bemicia  drove  out  Ella's  young 
■on,  Edwin,  and  naurpod  Deira.  Edwin, 
meanwhile,  had  taken  lefuge  with  Redwald, 
King  of  the  East  Angles,  and  the  two  together 
met,  and  overthrew  Etheltrith  in  617.  Edwin 
now  seems  to  have  once  more  united  Deira,  and 
Bemicia ;  but  aa  if  to  show  how  very  imper- 
fectly even  the  southern  part  of  hie  realm  was 
knit  together,  we  reed  of  his  having  to  subdue 
the  small  British kingdoma  of  Lodis  (Leeds)  and 
Elmet,  both  lying  within  the  bounds  of  bis 
native  country,  Deira.  The  two  kingdoms 
were  once  mora  divided,  only,  however,  to  be 
permanentlv  re-nnited  under  Oswy,  the  son  of 
Etholfrith  (642—670).  From  this  time  tha 
•eponite  kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bemicia  may 
be  considered  as  merged  in  that  of  North- 
nmbria.  But,  thODgb  no  longer  independent 
kingdoma,  both  Deua  and  Bemicia  reappeer 
u  separata  earldoms  under  the  groat  West 
Saxon  kinga,  and  Delia  at  least  was  regularly 
partitioned  among  the  Dance  in  876.  Under 
Ethelred  the  two  provinces  appear  to  have  been 
often  diajoined,  but  were  ones  mora  united  bv 
Ethelred  towards  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
oentury  (1006).  Canute  continued  this  ai- 
tangcment :  but  there  was  probably  a  subjact- 
earl  for  the  Done*  of  Ifeira.  Before  the 
acceanon  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Siward 
was  Earl  of  Deira  slone  till,  by  the  murder  of 
Eardwulf ,  he  once  more  united  Bemicia  to  its 
aonthem  neighbour.  On  Siward's  death  all 
Nortbumbria  was  given  to  Toatig  (lOofi)  ;  hot 
on  his  banishment,  in  1065,  the  old  division 
appeared  once  more,  when  Morkere  ruled 
in  Deim,  and  Oswulf  in  Bemicia.  With  the 
Conquest  we  may  look  upon  the  old  name  of 
Deira  as  being  politically  extinct.  Nominally, 
tbe  two  earldoms  of  the  North  lingered  on  for 
a  few  years  under  Horkcrc  and  GoBpatrio,  but 
finally  disappear  in  the  time  of  the  great  horry- 
ingof  lOBS.  This  strongactofpolicyor  cruelty 
may  have  done  much  to  obliterate  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  provinces — whether  this 
distinction  arose  from  purely  political  con- 
sideratioDB,  from  a  difference  of  race  between 
the  Anglian  settlera  of  Deiia  and  the  postiibly 
Jutiih  tettleit  of   Bemicia,  or  was  m  iater 


mainlv   due  to   the  large  infuuon  of 

bkiod  that  was  tztim  S7S  iuidoubt«dly 

preseniintbamoieMUthenidistricL  [Nosth- 

UMBIU*.]  [T.  1.  A.] 

De  la  Knn,  BirPbtea  or.  137B},  one  of 
the  knighta  of  tbe  shire  of  Hereford  in  the 
GoodPailiament  (1376), of  which  ho  waschoaon 
Speaker.  In  this  capacity  he  laid  the  opinion 
of  the  Parliament  before  John  of  Gannt  and 
the  Council,  and  though  the  duke  adjoumed 
the  House,  continued  the  attack  on  the  offend- 
ing parties  next  d^-.  When  the  Parliament 
dispersed,  De  la  Uare  was  imprisonad  by 
Lancaster's  order,  and  waa  not  released  till 
Richard  II.'s  accession,  although  a  strong 
minority  in  the  Parliament  of  January,  1377, 
demancied  his  liberation. 

DslavftM,  Hekky  Boom,  Loan  (t.  16A1 , 
d.  16Bi),  sat  as  member  for  Chester  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  He  was  accused  of  taking 
port  in  lilonmouth's  rebellion,  and  tried  in 
the  Lord  High  Ktawaid's  Court.  Although 
Jeffrey,  whom  Delaware  bod  formerly  called 
a  ^*  drimken  jack -pudding,"  employed  all  hia 
brutality  agninat  Imn,  Delaware  woa  acquitted. 
The  venlict  wsa  most  popular.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England,  Delaware 
rose  for  him  at  the  head  of  his  tenants  in 
Cheshire,  and  marched  to  MoniJlcster.  He  was 
one  of  the  meesengeia  sent  by  the  House  of 
Lords  to  James,  requesting  him  to  retire  to 
Ham  on  the  Thames.  He  was  placed  on  the 
Treasury  Bannh  and  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Ha  soon  quarrolled  with  hia 
colleagues,  Mordaont  and  Godulphin,  and 
attempted  to  drive  Halifax  from  office.  Un 
the  appointment  of  Caermarthen  as  chief 
minister,  he  retired  from  office,  and  waa 
created  Earl  of  Warrington  (1690).  Large 
grants  of  lands  belonging  to  Jesuits  were 
made  to  him,  and  a  large  sum  paid  him  tor 
expenses  incurred  at  tha  time  of  the  Bcvoln- 
tion.  NcvarthalesB,  he  complained  bitterly  tA 
the  injustice  of  his  treatment.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  written  n  bittar  pamphlet  when  Tory 
lord-lieutenants  were  substituted  for  Whigs. 
He  protested  against  the  rejection  of  the  Place 
Bill  of  1692.  "  He  was,"  sayB  MacauU^,  "  a 
lealousWhig  .  .  .  gloomy  and  acrimonious." 

DelaWRTS,  State  of.  [Colohus,  Aiiiu- 

CAN.] 

Delffon,  The  Battle  of  (571),  waa  fou^ 
between  the  Si.-ota  under  Conall,  and  tha  Pitta, 
who  were  victorious,  killing  Conall's  son  Don- 
can.     Delgon  ii  in  Kintyre. 

Chronicli  o/  (h>  Picia  and  SwCi. 

Delhi  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Uogiil  empire,  and  was  definitely  annexed  by 
the  English,  Dec.  i,  1803. 

Delhi,  The  Battlb  op  (Sept.  11,  1803). 
Genflral  Lake  (q.v.),  with  a  British  force 
1,500  strong,  discovered  Bourqujn,  Bclndiah's 
general,    encamped    in    a  fortiiied   position 
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before  Delhi.  The  Habrettas  amoimted  to 
19,000  men,  and  were  drawn  ap  with  their 
rear  resting  on  the  Jumna,  and  a  formidable 
train  of  artillery  id  front.  So  situated,  the 
position  of  the  enemy  appeared  impr^nable ; 
and  l^e  ordered  bia  cavalry,  who  were 
advancing  in  front,  to  execute  a  feigned 
tetreiit.  Tbe  enemy,  deceived,  left  their  posi- 
tion, and  rushed  forward  yelling.  The  British 
infantry,  led  by  the  76th  High^nderB  and  by 
I^ke  la  person,  advanced  stoadily  amid 
ahovera  of  grape,  and  after  firing  one  round, 
char^^  with  the  baj-onet.  The  flhock  whb 
irreiutible;  Uie  ntnliB  of  the  enemy  broke  and 
flad  down  to  the  river,  in  which  the  greater 
number  perished.  The  British  loss  was  only 
about  400,  of  which  one-third  vaa  from  the 
ranks  of  the  HighlandcrB. 

WallHler,  Cupolclut;  Mill,  alft.  •/I"''*- 
DeUli,  SiEOE  OF  (1804).  After  Colonel 
Monaon'a  unfortunate  expedition  into  Holkar'a 
territory  had  been  forced  back  upon  Agra, 
Jeawunt  Rao  made  a  sudden  incnrdon  to  tho 
very  gatffl  of  Delhi  (Oct.  7).    This  city  ■ 

onlybydilapidalod  walls  and  ruined  ramparts, 
and  filled  with  a  mixed  population,  not  yet 
accustomed  to  British  rule.  The  garrison 
was  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  reliefs,  and 
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served  out  to  them  on  tbe  ramparts,  but 
the  Bntiah  Resident,  Colonel  Ochterlony, 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  Chve,  and  nobly 
seconded  by  the  commandant,  Colonel  Brown, 
defended  the  place  for  nine  days  against 
20,000  Afahrattas  and  100  guns,  till  at  len^h 
Holkar,  despairing  of  success,  drew  off  hjs 

WetladeT,  OapateUn  IflU,  Hul.  of  Iiidta; 
Or&nl  Duff,  KoJiratlfu. 
Dalhi,  SiBOB  or  (1857).  On  May  11. 1857, 
tbe  mutineering  Sepoy  rcgimonts  from  Mccrut 
appeared  before  Delhi,  and,  despite  the  efforts 
of  Brigadier  Graves  and  Lieutenant  Wil- 
loughby,  tho  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  on  that  day.  All  the  Europeans  who 
could  do  so  fled  procipitalely,  and  the  city  of 
the  Greet  Uogul  soon  became  the  centre  of 
the  revolt.  It  became  necessary  to  re-capture 
so  important  a  post,  and  on  the  8th  of  June, 
Sir  Henry  Barnard,  after  defeating  an  advance 
division  of  the  enemy,  occupied  ibe  Ridge,  a 
rising  ground  sooie  two  miles  from  the  city. 
Delhi  was  defended  by  a  series  of  bastions 
ffixC«en  foot  high,  connected  by  long  curtains, 
with  here  and  there  a  marteuo  tower.  Bas- 
tions and  curtains  were  alike  of  solid  masonry, 
twelve  feet  thick,  and  the  whole  was  further 
strengthened  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch.  The 
besieging  army  consisted  of  English  troops, 
Sikhs,  Afghans,  and  Gboorltas,  whilst  the 
rebels  were  30,000  strong,  with  ample  provi- 
siona  and  ammunition.  It  was  not  till  June 
23  that  operations  really  began  with  a  sally 
from  the  city,  which  was  beaten  back,  after 
a  day's  hard  fighting.     During  August  and 
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September  the  English  quickened  their  pre< 
parations  for  the  attack.  Brigadier  Nicholson 
arrived  at  the  camp  with  the  requisite  siege- 
train,  and  the  heavy  artillery  came  soon 
after.  On  Sept.  S  four  batteries  opened  fire 
on  the  city,  and  by  the  13th  a  breach  was 
made.  The  next  morning  saw  the  final 
assault.  Throe  columns  wore  led  to  the  walls, 
while  a  fourth  was  held  in  reserve.  For  six 
days  the  fighting  continued  in  the  streets, 
and  no  quarter  was  extended  to  men  with 
weapons  in  their  hands.  At  lust,  en  Sept.  20, 
the  gates  of  the  palace  were  forced ;  but  Baha- 
dur Shahhad  in  the  meanwhile  escaped  to  the 
tomb  of  Homaytin,  outside  the  dty.  Here  he 
was  captured  by  Captain  Hodson,  and  his  two 
sons  shot  as  they  were  re-enti'ring  the  city. 
This  was  the  tnining-point  of  the  reiolution, 
which  could  no  longer  threaten  any  consider- 
able danger,  when  its  nominal  head,  tbe  Great 
Mogul  king,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  English. 

HalleHm,  Indua  Hattiiy .-  Knfe,  Sapoir  War. 

B«  lAlme,  JuN  Lovw  {i.  1740,  d.  1806), 
was  bom  at  Geneva,  where  he  studied  for  the 
bar,  and  practised  as  an  advocate  till  forced 
to  leave  the  town,  from  the  offence  ho  gave  to 
the.  authorities  by  tbe  publication  of  his 
£^ain«i  dtt  Iroit  pointi  it  droit.  He  took 
refuge  in  England,  and  while  resident  in  this 
country,  made  a  careful  investigation  into  our 
government  and  Jaws,  the  results  of  which 
be  Bi«t  published  in  Freech  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1771, in  his  work  on  T/ie  Cpmlitulion  ef  England. 
This  was  almost  at  once  translated  into  English, 
and  was  for  many  years  a  standard  work  on 
the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  De  Lolme 
had  retumad  to  Bwitierland  many  years 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  180S. 

JtalTUt,  Loan,  was  an  Irish  nobleman 
concerned  in  tho  rebellion  of  Tyrone  and 
Tyrconnel  (1606).  He  was  imprisoned  in 
Dublin,  but  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 
Afterwards  he  was  pardoned  by  James  I.,  and 
created  Earl  of  Westmeath. 

Damssne  TjftTifli  were  t^e  estates  which 
belonged  to  the  crown,  and  in  early  days  were 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  royal  revenue. 
When  these  had  been  held  by  the  crown 
since  the  tiros  of  Edward  tbe  Confeasi^,  thejr 
want  by  the  name  of  manora  of  ancient 
dememe :  and  each  of  these  manors  of  ancient 
demesne  was  reckoned  as  a  hundred  in  itself, 
and,  like  the  hundred,  subject  to  the  shire- 
court.  In  the  times  of  Stephen  targe  grants 
of  the  royal  property  were  made  for  the  sake 
of  purchasing  adherents  to  either  party ;  the 
resumption  of  these  grants  was  one  of  the 
first  reforms  brought  about  by  Henry  II.  A 
similar  course  ot  conduct  had  been  pursued 
by  William  Marshall  in  the  early  days  of 
Henry  III.,  and  again  by  Hubert  de  Burgh. 
Id  later  years  it  became  a  custom  (or  the 
kings  to  impoverish  themselves  by  these  im- 
prudent grants,  and  then  appeal  to  the  Estatas 
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for  Hupport.  It  U  to  thig  abuse  that  the  oft- 
repeatt^  cry  of  reforin  pointed— that  the  king 
should  "liveofhiaown."  InlSlOtheOrdainera 
forbade  the  king  to  malie  these  gifts  without 
their  content.  A  nroilar  spirit  was  shown  by 
the  Parliameata  of  1404,  UoO,  and  other 
yearo.  In  the  latter  hult  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  crown  hud  grown  so  poor  tliat 
Fortescue,  in  his  Bi  Laiidiitu  Ltgnm  Anglia, 
■uggosta  a  general  reeumption  of  the  royal 
possessions,  which  he  says  at  one  time 
exlundad  over  a  fifth  part  ot  the  kingdom; 
and  he  suggests  that  for  the  future  the 
king  should  only  grant  estates  for  life. 
Several  towns  (e.y,,  Northampton)  wore 
in  royal  demesne,  and  all  perhaps  to  be 
considered  as  so  being  unless  they  bad  a 
special  lord.  The  king  vns  considered  to 
have  a  peculiar  claim  opon  both  manors  and 
burghs  held  in  demesne — tallitge ;  and  this 
right  Edward  I.  continued  to  eiact  even  after 
the  "  Conflnnatio  Carlarum."  This  example 
was  followed  both  by  Edward  II.  and  Edward 
II!..  though  Dot  without  resislani^e;  but  Erom 
the  latter  reign  we  may  r^ard  the  imposition 
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Dametn,  Tiie,  wore  ao  ancient  tribe  in- 
habiting the  south-west  comer  of  "Wales. 
According  to  Mr.  fihfs,  they  consiBted  ot 
Goidels,  or  the  earlier  Celtic  immigrants, 
laively  mixed  with  the  remnants  of  the 
Mrlier  pre-Celtic  occupants  of  our  island. 

Dsningll,  Basil  Feildino,  2hd  Baio.  (d. 
ia;6),  son  of  William  Feilding,  and  Mary, 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Suckiogham,  -was 
ambassador  in  Italy  from  1B34  to  163B. 
Whan  the  Civil  War  began,  be  took  the  side 
of  the  Fartiamciit,  in  opposition  to  his  father 
and  &uni1y,  and  commanded  a  regiment  at 
Edgehill.  In June,1643,hewaaappointed com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  associated  counties  of 
Warwick,  Worcester,  Stafford,  and  Shropshire, 
and  exercised  his  triiet  vith  z«al  and  vigour 
till  the  passing  of  the  Self-denyiog  Ordinance. 
Ho  represented  the  Parliament  at  the  Treaty 
of  0xbridge  and  in  other  negotiations. 
'nioogh  he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  king's 
trial,  declaring  that  he  would  "  rather  be 
torn  in  pieces  than  have  any  share  in  so 
infamous  a  buainoss,"  he  became  a  member  of 
the  first  two  Councils  of  State  of  the  Common- 
wealth. A  sealouB  Presbj-terian,  be  assisted 
his  party  in  bringing  about  the  Restoration, 
and  exerted  his  induence  on  the  aide  of  mode- 
ntion  after  that  event. 

I>eilIIUUI,THOHAS,  LoaD{i.  17T9,  d.  1864), 
waa  the  son  of  Thomas  Denman,  a  London 
physician.  Afler  completing  his  education 
at  Qunbridge,  he  was  called  to  tho  bar  in 
1806.  Distinguishing  himself  by  the  conduct 
of  many  cases,  soch  as  the  defence  ot  Lord 
Cochrane,  he  wal  returned  to  Parliament  for 
WarehuD  in  ISIS,  and  later  for  Noltin^iam 


—a  town  which  he  continued  to  represent  till 
he  was  made  Chief  Justice,  in  1832.  But  his 
greatest  success  was  obtained  when,  in 
company  with  Lord  Brougham,  he  was 
selected  to  defend  Queen  Caroline  in  1820, 
though  before  this  he  had  gained  great  repu- 
tation for  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
Luddites  (q.v.),  and  tor  the  repeal  of  the  Six 
Acta.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  an  office  which  he  dischargod  with  a 
conscientious  love  for  truth,  even  if.  as  was 
said,  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  an  advo- 
cate. Amongst  his  many  title*  to  renown 
must  be  enumerated  his  passion  fOT  liberty, 
his  Hxertioos  against  tho  slave  trade,  and  his 
aidour  for  the  amelioration  ot  the  criminal 

Imold's  Hf*. 
Dsnnurk,  Belationb  wmt.  The  consoli- 
dation of  the  Danish  state  by  "  Gorm  the 
Uld,"  in  the  ninth  centoiy,  had  a  twofold 
effect  on  English  history.  Firstly,  it  sent 
the  fiercer  jarls  and  diiefa  to  find  new 
homes  ot  liberty  beyond  the  sea ;  secondly,  it 
established  in  the  old  home  of  the  new  con- 
querors of  England  a  state  adequate  to  cope 

■      ■■    'E.    The 

ing  invaders 
Bummarised  in  another  article  [Danes  II 


Ehoj.aiid3,  but  with  the  mnquest  of  all  Eng- 
land, by  Swegoi  (Sveud)  and  Cannte  (Knud),  a 
political  relation  of  the  most  intimate  cha- 
racter between  the  two  nations  resulted,  for 
Kngland,  in  important  consequences — tor 
Denmark  in  little  less  than  tho  introduction 
of  civilisation  from  English  sources.  Vic- 
torious Denmark  was  in  danger  ot  becoming 
dependent  on  conquered  England,  when  the 
death  of  Harthaianute,  in  1042,  severed  the 
two  countries.  Despite  the  internal  Confusions 
which  resulted  from  the  decay  of  the  old 
Danish  dynasty,  the  successors  ot  Canute  did 
not  at  once  ^ve  up  all  hopes  of  ra-conquaring 
his  great  prize.  Among  their  many  abortive 
attempts  may  be  specially  mention^  those  of 
Saint  Uuiule  (1080  —  1086],  who,  both  before 
and  after  his  accession  to  the  Danish  throne, 
strove  earnestly  to  achieve  this  object.  Sut 
it  is  in  commercial  rather  than  in  political 
dealings  that  the  relations  between  Denmark 
and  England  were  now  kept  up.  In  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Scandi- 
navian states  were  economically  bound  to 
England  by  ties  as  close  as  those  which 
kept  EogWd  in  dependence  on  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  rise  of  the  Hanseatic  League  drove  the 
English  away  from  the  monopoly  of  the 
Danish  trade ;  but  when  tho  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  sought  a  protector  from  the  over- 
bearing Hansa,  it  was  to  England  that  they 
turned.  In  1490  Hem^  VII,  concluded  a 
commercial  treaty  with  King  Hans,  by  which 
the  Englieh,  in  return  for  paying  the  Sound 
dues,  were  allowed  to  have  great  privileges 
tor  their  merchants,  including  Qie  right  of 
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sKKiiiitiiig  coiuuLi  Ttth  jnriadiction  over 
offenderB  of  their  own  nationality.  Chris- 
ti&it  II.  sought  in.  EnglAnd  ustiiaCance  tguinat 
the  riivaltcd  Swedes,  but  bis  close  relative, 
Christian  III.,  demanded  all  tbe  tradini^ 
righU  of  the  English  as  tho  price  of  their 
alliance.  Tho  general  (rienlehip  between 
Swedon  and  ITrance  led  Denmark  to  an 
Engliah  sUiunce.  Junes  I.  momed  a  Danish 
wife,  and  supported  Christian  IV.  in  hie 
attack  on  the  Empire  in  16-2&.  But  the  estab- 
lisbmeut  of  friendly  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  France  may  probably  have  led  to  a 
t:ertBin  amount  of  hustility  between  England 
Bud  Denmark  during  the  seventeenth  centurj'. 
In  1662  Frederick  ill.  puwerfully  assisted 
tbe  Dutch  in  their  struggle  against  the  Long 
Parliament  and  CromwelL  But  tbe  changed 
relations  of  England  and  Holland,  a  new 
intimacy  with  the  great  Elector,  on  the  whole 
a  friend  of  England,  produced  another  turn 
in  Danish  politics.  The  hostility  which 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  showed  to'England 
at  the  end  of  his  reitni  only  resulted  in  Eng- 
land, Hanover,  and  Denmark  uniting  to  divide 
a  great  part  of  the  Qerman  territories  of 
Sweden.  The  close  connection  of  Denmark 
with  Russia  was,  before  the  days  of  the  younger 
Pitt,  a  now  guarantee  of  English  friendship, 
which  not  oven  the  divorce  of  the  English, 
princess  Matilda  from  Christian  VII.  and  the 
short-lived  French  policy  of  Struensce  could 
affect.    In  1780,  and  again  in  IBOI,  Denmark 

C' lied  the  League  of  tho  Neutrals  against  Eng- 
d;  but  in  the  former  ca;ie  peace  was  main- 
tained, while  in  the  latter  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen  by  Parker  and  the  doath  of  Paul 
of  Hussia  ended  the  dispute.  In  1807  England, 
fearful  lest  Napoleon  should  use  tbe  Danish 
navy  against  England,  sent  an  expedition  to 
Coponhagen,  which  effected  its  object  by 
seising  the  Danish  Beet  at  the  expense  of  our 
friendly  rektions  with  Denmark.  When  peace 
was  made  in  IBlo,  England  retained  of  her 
Danish  conquests  Heligoland.  Duiing  tbe 
preacnt  century  tho  Schleawig-HoUtein  ques- 
tion has  been  at  the  root  of  most  of  the 
dealings  between  Enghuid  and  Denmark. 
The  Treaty  of  London,  which  settled  the 
Danish  Buccession,  was  largely  the  result  of 
English  intervention.  The  war  against  Ger- 
many in  1864  was  rashiy  entered  into  by  tho 
Danes,  in  the  belief  that  England  would  help 
thom  to  retain  Iheir  hold  over  the  duchiee. 
They  were,  however,  disappointed,  and  their 
loss  of  the  much -disputed  territories  to  Prussia 
largely  neutralised  the  good  effect  which  the 
marriage  of  the  duu^ter  of  their  new  king  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  occasioned, 

DatalnsDn's   OnchicUa  wn  OinntmaTk  ia  ■ 
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pany  and  the  Bajab  of  Berar.   Its  atipnlatdoni 

were  that  Cuttack  should  be  ceded  to  the 
English;  that  the  lands  west  of  tho  Wurdah, 
which  bad  belonged  to  tho  Nizam,  should  tie 
restored  to  him ;  that  the  Eogliab  should 
arbitrate  on  his  differences  with  the  Nizam 
and  Peishwa ;  and  that  aU  Europeans  of 
any  nation  at  war  with  England  ^ould  be 
excluded  from  Berar. 

Doorham,  Ths  Battlhop  (S77),  is  the 
name  given  to  the  great  victory  by  which 
Couwlin  of  Wesaex  broke  up  the  terriloiy 
still  beid  by  tho  Welsh  into  two  parts,  by 
Bevering  the  Britons  south  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  from  those  north  of  that  estuary. 
As  e  consequence  of  this  victory,  Badi, 
Gloucester,  and  Cirencetter  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  West  Saxons,  Deorham  has  been 
identitied  with  Dereham,  a  viltage  between 
Bath  and  Chipping  Sodbury. 

Depofitioii,  The  RiOHT  of.  It  is  very 
difficult  in  early  English  history  to  disen- 
tangle the  true  iofltaaees  of  a  king's 
solemn  deposition  hy  the  act  of  his  Witan 
or  his  people  from  those  where  it  may 
merely  have  been  the  result  of  i^  domestic 
intrigue  or  disorderly  rebellion.  Of  the 
latter  kind  North umbria  offers  the  beet 
examples,  for  out  of  fifteen  kiugs  ruling 
over  this  realm  in  the  eighth  century,  only- 
two  seem  to  have  met  with  a  natural  dpstn 
while  still  in  possession  of  the  throne.  But 
of  these  thirteen  unfortunate  kings,  only 
three  cnn  be  claimed  as  in  any  way  exemph- 
fyiug  Eemble's  fifth  canon,  "  that  the  Wilan 
had  the  power  to  depose  the  king  if  his 
government  was  not  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people."  If  we  turn  to  Wessex,  the 
question  becomes  a  little  clearer.  According 
to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Sigoberht  was  de- 
prived of  his  kingly  office  in  TSo,  after  the 
mature  deliberation  of  the  nobles  and  people, 
and  vith  tbe  consent  of  the  whole  nation. 
This  reads  like  the  formal  act  of  a  Witan, 
conscious  of  its  own  rights,  snd  not  tearing 
to  assert  them  to  the  foil :  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  one  rersiim  of  the  "Chronicle'" 
makes  the  statement  in  a  more  personal 
manner  than  that  just  given,  and  runs;  "In 
this  year  Cvnewulf  deprived  King  Sigeberht 
of  his  kingtlom."  But  another  text  is  even 
more  explicit  tlian  Henry  of  Huntingdon  in 
ascribing  tbe  action  to  the  Witan.  More  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half  later  it  appears  that 
the  crown  of  England  was  duly  transferred 
by  the  English  Witan  from  Ethetred  to 
Swend.  The  same  inherent  right  of  a  people 
to  discard  its  ruler  if  he  neglects  its  interests 
may  be  seen  in  the  action  of  tho  Northum- 
brians when  they  deposed  Tostig  from  his 
earldom — an  instance  which  seems  somewhat 
forcibly  to  bring  out  tbe  fact  that  down  to 
the  very  latest  times  some  traditions,  how- 
ever faint,  of  their  old  independence  clung  to 
the  great  English  kingdomo,  long  aftw  timy 
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had  been  incxirporaMd  with  the  Went  Siuioii 
monarch)'.  To  sum  np  the  foregoing  ranmrkB, 
it  aeenu  evident  that  the  powiir  of  deposition 
was  in  early  Eng'ljah  timEv  recogniaod  an 
being  quite  within  the  com  pnsB  of  the  rights 
of  that  body  which  unduubtedly  hud  elected 
the  sovereign  to  the  throne  ;  and  it  is  uun»- 
ceaeary  to  call  in  examiiles  of  Biuiilar  pre- 
ceedings  from  the  annaU  of  kindred  Teutoniu 
i«cea  on  the  Contiaent. 

The  same  twofold  power  of  election  and 
depoation  seema  to  have  hcen  recognised  for 
many  hundred  years  aftvr  the  Conquest.  That 
whicti  gave  had  the  right  to  take  away  also. 
But  by  the  time  of  our  next  inatance  of  the 
execution  of  this  power,  Uiings  wvra  wuuring 
a  tomewbat  dinerent  aspect.  The  royiU 
power  had  been  growing  for  many  centuries ; 
a  vague  feeling  of  iodefeaHible  right  was 
ahmad;  the  Church  lawyers  had  dooe  much 
to  magnify  the  power  and  the  sactedneaa  of 
the  kingly  office.  Accordingly,  when  Bishop 
Stratford  brought  his  detailed  chaises  against 
Edward  II.  before  the  Parliament  of  1327,  it 
waa  considered  neceasary  to  secure  the  king's 
own  consent  to  his  son's  election.  Again,  in 
1399  Ihe  same  prublem  had  to  be  fat^;  for 
even  then  partisans  of  Bolingbroke  did  not 
■eem  quite  sure  of  the  extent  of  tbe  rights 
of  Parliament.  The  question  weis  delnted 
whether  Richard  II.  should  be  requested  to 
resign  or  be  deposed,  and  it  was  finally  deter- 
mined to  make  thingi  perfectly  legal  by 
adiniting  both  courses.  Richard  consented  to 
perform  his  part  of  thia  progTBnime,  and  Par- 
liament, after  hearing  the  long  catalogue  of 
charges  brought  against  the  king,  voted  that 
they  formed  a  enBicient  ground  for  his  depo- 
sition. In  these  two  last  instances  of  deposi- 
tion we  seem  to  see  signs  that  Parliament 
hesitated  as  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  and 
required  the  king's  resignation  before  ventur- 


comee  under  view  of  this  article.  But  by  the 
time  of  the  Bevolution  of  168S,  the  doctrine 
of  the  king's  divine  right  had  been  formu- 
lated in  definite  terms,  and  whether  accepted 
or  not,  had  a  strong  influence  even  on  tbe 
minds  of  Whiga.  Unable  to  muster  np 
aufficient  courage  to  state  boldly  its  right  of 
srliament  on  this  occasion  took 


theory  o: 
;  in  fleei 


the  king's  act  in  fleeing  from  the  kingdom 
equivalent  to  the  verbal  resignation  which 
httd  been  eitracted  from  tbe  unwilling  lips  of 
Edward  II.  and  Richard  11. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  power  of 
deposition  was  in  early  English  times  a  prac. 
Ural,  if  not  a  theoretical,  right,  IJelonging  to 
the  Witan  and  the  nation ;  but  afber  tbe 
Coziquest,  men  being  less  and  less  inclined  to 
Ineak  in  upon  the  divinity  which  to  their 
eyes  hedged  round  a  king,  while  still  exer- 
cising the  old  right  upon  occasion,  justiGed 
it   to   themselves  by  nsquiring  a  valuntary 


renundation  on  the  part  of  the  king  himaelf 
of  the  powers  caoferred  on  him  at  his  conse- 
cration ;  and  when  this  could  not  be  obtained, 
allowed  the  fnct  of  the  hint's  abaenco  to  be 
tranaUted  into  an  act  of  abdication. 

Stubb*,CoiMt.  H'ul.,sQi,  vol.  j.,  ch.vl.,  forths 

dsHMitiDii  ol  Ibe  AneloStiDn  kinfi ;  Llngard, 

Uttt.  of  £■«.,  and    FnnU,  Unt.   of  Bug  ,    tor 

filntaud  XL ;  HiUuD,  C«wl.  iliit.,  for  Jsmm  IE. 

[T.  A.  A.] 

Derlljr.  The  chief  town  of  Derbyshire 
was  originally  known  by  the  name  of  North- 
worthig,  and  owes  its  modem  name  of 
Derby,  or  Deorby,  to  the  Danes,  by  whom  it 
waa  held  from  871  to  918,  when  Etheifleda, 
Alfred's  dau^iter,  re-captured  it.  later 
it  was  restored  to  them  as  one  of  the  Sve 
boroughs,  but  again  united  to  the  English 
crown  by  Edmund.  Under  Edward  the 
Confessor  it  was  a  royal  borough.  William 
the  Conqueror  conferred  it  on  William  de 
Ferrers,  and  Henry  I.,  who  seems  to  have 
conferred  on  the  town  its  Erst  charter, 
granted  it  to  the  Earis  of  Chester.  In  the  Civil 
War  of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  at  first 
Rojalist,  it  was  soon  taken  by  the  Parliamen- 
tanans,  and  remained  in  their  hands  till  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  later  htatorj'  it  is  chiefiy 
famous  as  marking  the  farthest  point  reached 
by  the  Young  Pretender  in  174a. 

Darby  Dilljr,  The.  In  1B34  Lord 
Stanley  resigned  office  on  the  question  of 
secularising  the  sunilus  of  the  Irish  Church 
revenues,  and  willi  Bir  James  Giaham, 
Lord  Ripon,  the  Duke  of  lUchmond,  and 
some  otheiB.  formed  an  intermediate  party 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  de- 
clining all  connection  with  either.  Thi» 
unnatural  state  of  isolation  deprived  the 
country  for  some  time  of  the  service!  of  some 
of  its  ablest  statesmen.  The  clique  was 
derisively  known  as  the  "  Derby  Dilly,"  from 
its  leader.  Lord  Stanley,  tbe  heir  to  the  earldom 
of  Derby,  In  1841,  however.  Ibis  third  party 
came  to  an  end,  most  of  its  members  joining 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  government. 

Dorbr,  Earldom  or.  Robert  de  Ferrers, 
lord  of  Tutbury,  was  tTented  Earl  of  Darby  in 
1138.  The  earldom  continued  in  his  family 
for  eight  generations,  until  Earl  Robert  [de 
FerrersJ  was  deprived,  in  consequence  of  his 
acticm  m  the  Barons'  revolt,  by  the  Dictum 
de  Kenilworth,  1268.  The  earldom  was  re- 
vived, 1337,  in  favour  of  Henry  Plantagenet, 
afterwards  Duke  of  lantaster,  and  father- 
in-law  of  John  of  Gaunt,  whose  son  Henrj', 
afterwards  king,  is  styled  Earl  of  Derby 
during  his  father's  lifetime.  In  I486  the 
title  was  granted  to  Thomas  Stanley,  second 
Lord  Stanley,  in  whose  family  it  still  re- 
mains. The  elder  line  came  to  an  end  with 
the  death  of  James,  tenth  earl,  1736,  whan 
the  title  devolved  upon  Sir  Edward  Stanley, 
descendant  of  a  brother  of  the  second  earl,  and 
the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  holder  of 
the  title,  Edwud,  flfteeatb  earl  of  this  cr 
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ScrbTt  Thohah  Stanley,  Im  Eau>  of, 
nnd  2nd  Baron  tjlJitiley  {d.  \o(H),  va»  a  nobla- 
man  who  played  a  proioineDt  part  during  the 
reif^ns  of  Edward  IV.,  Rii^hiird  III.,  and 
Honry  VII.  Ha  married  W&rvick's  suter 
Elaanor,  and  guiofd  Edwiird  IV. '»  favour. 
In  Edward's  pretunded  war  upon  FnmcH 
(^147.5),  in  support  of  Charles  the  Hold, 
Stanley  was  the  ready  recipient  of  the 
bribes  of  the  French  king,  and  it  was  in  a 
great  measure  in  consequence  of  bia  counsel 
thua  inspired  that  Edward  IV.  became  a 
party  to  the  Trejty  of  Pecquigny,  Sept.  13, 
1475.  During  the  brief  reign  of  Edward  V. 
Lord  Stanley  figured  as  a  loyal  upholder  of 
the  rights  of  hia  young  sovereign,  and  was 
one  of  the  nobtea  arrested  at  the  council 
board  in  liichard  of  Gloii<*ester's  eoiip  rfetal 
of  the  13th  June,  US3.  Gloucester,  however, 
not  only  tocbore  proceeding  to  eitromitiea 
with  hioi,  but  sought  to  secure  his  service 
by  oonferrinr  upon  him  tha  high  office  of 
Constable  of  England.  On  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  ElfLinor  Neville,  Lord  Stsnley 
marriod  Slargarat  Beaufort,  mother  of  Ilanry 
Tudor,  Earl  of  BJcbmond.  On  the  landing 
of  Henry  Tudor  at  Milford  Haven,  Lord 
Stanley,  on  a  plea  of  illness,  refused  to  join 
Richard,  and  was  only  kept  from  following 
the  Biimple  of  his  brother,  Sir  William 
Stanley,  who  had  openlv  united  with  the  in- 
vader, by  the  fact  of  his  son,  Lord  Utrange, 
being  detained  in  Richard's  hands  aa  a 
security  for  bia  father's  good  faith.  He 
still,  however,  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  invaders  with  a  force  of  some  $,000  men, 
and  it  was  his  sudden  support  of  Richmond  in 
the  boat  of  the  battle  that  decided  the  day. 
At  the  coronation  of  his  step-son,  Henry  VII., 
at  which  he  officiated  aa  High  Constable,  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Derby ; 
and  apDarentlv  continued  in  friendly  relations 
with  Henry  VII.  to  his  death. 

Dsrliy,  EnwAKD  Stanley,  Skd  Eaki. 
OP  (i  1572),  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI., 
declared  in  favour  of  Stary,  and  by  his  ex- 
ample aided  materially  in  preventing  any 
recognition  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  by  the  country 
at  Uiige.  He  filled  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Steward  at  Uory's  coronation,  and  subse- 
quently did  all  he  could  to  prevent  the 
queen's  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain. 
Uuder  Elizabeth,  Ijord  Derby's  religion  pro- 
vented  him  from  finding  sjiy  great  favotir  at 
court;  but  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  made 
by  the  Catholic  peers  to  entice  him  into 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  Northern  rebellion 
of  1.769,  he  refused  to  implicate  himself. 

DeTby,  Fehdinando  Staklbv,  6th  Eaxl 
or  (d.  1*94),  was  the  grandson  of  Eleanor, 
Countess  of  Cumberland,  who  washerself  the 
granddaughter  of  Henry  VJI.,  through  his 
daughter  Uaiy.  the  wife  of  Charles  Brandon. 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  The  Jesuits,  upon  his  sue. 
cession  to  the  title,  urged  him,   through  an 


agent  named  Hesketh,  to  assume  the  title  of 
King  of  England ;  hut  the  earl  revealed  the 

Slot  to  the  government,  and  woa  poisoned 
jr  his  loyalty  by  the  conspirators. 
Derby,  Jaues  Stanley,  Tth  Earl  or  (A. 
1.196,  d.  real),  at  the  outbreak  of  the  CivU  War 
was  appointed  by  the  king  Lord- Lieutenant 
of  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  as  he  was  then 
generally  believed  1«  have  a  great  influence 
upon  the  people  of  those  two  counties.  He 
is  said  to  have  shod  the  first  blood  of  the 
Cis-il  Wbj-  in  a  skirmish  at  Manchester, 
July  16,  1642.  But  his  influence  was  over- 
rated, and  his  ability  apparently  infufficient 
for  the  po.'it  he  held  :  he  was  distrusted  by  the 
king,  and  not  supported  by  the  people.  In  spito 
of  several  successes,  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  struggle  and  retire  to  the  Isle  of  Kla.n. 
Idthom  House  wua  heroically  defended  by  his 
countess,  Charlotte,  till  December,  1643.  In 
1651  he  joined  Charles  II.  on  his  march  into 
England,  but  vhilst  endca\'ouring  to  raise 
l^ncashire,  wsA  surprised  and  defeated  by  CoL 
Robert  Lilbum  at  Wigim,  He  himself  escaped, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Worcoster,  but 
was  taken  prisoner,  tried  by  court-maitial, 
condemned  to  death,  and  beheaded  at  Bolton, 
October  16.  1661.  'The  countess  continued  to 
hold  the  Isle  of  Uan  till  it  was  nduced  by 
Fairfait  in  Nov.,  1651.  "  Ue  was  a  man,"  Bij's 
Clarendon,  "  of  groat  honour  and  clear  courage, 
and  all  his  defects  and  misfortunes  proceeded 
from  bis  having  lived  so  little  time  amongst 
his  equals  that  he  knew  not  how  to  treat  his 
inferiora." 

Clareudan,  &ul.  iff  Ott  ROHtlim ;  WhiUlocke, 
Mtmoriali. 
Darby  {i-  17T5,  d.  1S61),  EnwAan  Shith 
Stanley,  ISth  Eaml  of,  was  first  returned 
to  Parliament  in  1796.  for  Preston.  In  1S12 
he  was  elected  for  Lancashire,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  till  the  changes  effected  by 
the  Reform  Bill.  In  1832  he  was  called  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Stanley  of  BIckei-staffe.  to  strengthen  theWhig 
ministry.  In  1834,  on  his  father's  death,  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Derby. 

Derbr,  Edwaud  Geoffrey  Shith  Stan- 
Lsr,  MthEakl  op  (*.1799,rf.  1889),  entered 
Parliament  in  1R20  as  member  forStockbridge. 
He  made  his  first  speech,  after  three  years' 
silent  voting,  in  favour  of  a  private  bill  for 
lighting  Manchester  with  gas,  and  its  ability 
was  noticed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  In  1 827 
he  took  office  under  Mr.  Canning  as  Under 
Secretary-  for  the  Colonies.  On  the  death  of 
Canning,  Stanley  refused  to  join  the  Goderich 
ministry.  He  waa  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
Catholic  Emancipation.  Parliamentar}'  Re- 
form, reciprocity  m  free  trade,  with  a  moderate 
fixed  duty  on  com,  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
Mr.  Canning.  Therefore,  from  1828  to  1830, 
he  remained  in  opposition.  He  then  took 
office  nndpr  Lord  Grey  as  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.    Ur.  Stanley  was  quite  as  eainest  as 
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Lord  John  HuaseU  hinweU,  And  much  more 
Tuhement,  in  bis  advocacy  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
The  BUte  of  Iraland  waa  full  of  danger. 
The  triumph  in  Uie  matter  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  many  grierances,  real  or 
fanciod,  had  incitod.  the  people  to  attempt 
an  agitation  tor  rupeal  of  thu  Union,  and 
every  kind  of  outrage  whb  rife.  It  fell  to 
Mr.  Stanley's  lot  to  introduce  a,  Coercion 
*   '  '     "  '     imorgenoy,  and,  aa  a  consequence 


O'Connell.  In  Slay,  1833,  Mr,  Sljinley  whb 
charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  forward 
the  meaaurs  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slavca, 
and  made  a  speech  of  romftrkable  eloquence. 
In  1 834,  being  now  by  courtesy  Ixird  Stanley, 
be  separated  himecU  from  the  Whigs  on  the 

Question  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  with  Sir 
amcB  Graham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
some  others,  formed  the  intennediate  party 
known  aa  the  "Derby  Dilly"  (q.v.).  He 
rejected  the  ovcrturea  made  to  mm  by  Sir 
K.  Peel  in  1S34,  but  accepted  them  in 
1841,  and  took  ofSt-e  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonics.  But  on  the  question  of  free 
trade  in  1S4B  Stanley  separated  from  Peel, 
and  wua  formally,  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
Dute  of  Wellington,  insbiUed  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Tory  party,  with  Lord  Geoi-ge 
Bentlock  and  Mr.  Uiaraeli  as  his  Ittutcnaots. 
In  1852  be  held  office  for  ten  months,  but 
by  the  end  of  the  year  had  to  give  way  to  the 
(Coalition  ministry  of  Lord  Al>crdeen.  In 
1858,  being  Prime  Minister  a^in,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  his  India  Bill,  but  was 
defeated  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Befonn,  An  appeal  to  the  country  was  in- 
effectual, and  he  resigned  office  in  Jane,  1S68. 
In  1868  his  party  Bucceeded  in  defeating 
Lord  Russell's  new  Reform  Bill,  but  only  to 
paai  next  year  a  similar  one,  which  its 
opponents  declared  to  be  of  a  still  more 
■weeping  character.  Early  in  1868  I^rd 
Derby  surrendered  the  leadership  of  hie  party 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  retired 
into  private  life  on  October  23,  1869.  Lord 
Derby  was  for  many  yeara  Chancellor  of  the 
TJnivereity  of  Oxfoid.  He  whs  a  man  of  cui- 
tored  taste,  and  a  good  Greek  scholar,  and  in 
1864  published  a  blank  verse  translation  of 
the  niad,  which  attiBcted  a  considerable 
amount  of  notice  at  the  time.  Lord  Derby's 
■peeches  were  greatly  admired  for  their  elo- 
quence and  fire,  and  he  is  often  spoken  of  as 
tlie  "  Rnpert  of  Debate." 

Derby,  Edward  Hemky,  16tm  Eaul  op 
(A.  1826),  son  of  the  preceding  Earl  of  Derby, 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Lyme 
Regis,  and  became  Under  Secretarj-  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  his  father's  firat  ministry. 
In  Lead  Derby's  second  administration,  m 
1868—9,  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
nnd  managed  the  traniter  of  the  government 
from  (he  directors  of  the  East  India  Company 


to  the  crown.  Ho  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  I8G6,  and  succeeded  to  his 
peerage  in  1869.  In  1374  ha  was  Secretary' 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  cabinet, 
but  resigned  simultaneously  with  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  the  Colonial  SecretaiT,  owing 
to  differences  with  his  colleagues  on  the 
Eastern  Question  in  18T8.  In  1882  he 
abandoned  the  Conservatives,  and  joined  Mr. 
Gladstone's  ministrj-  as  Colonial  Secretarj', 
in  which  capacity  ho  had  to  deal  with  the 
demand  on  the  port  of  the  Australians  tor  the 
annexing  of  New  Guinea. 

Dering,  Sir  EnwAHn  {b.  1598,  d.  1644), 
was  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  created  baionet  in 
1027,  and  member  for  the  county  in  the  Long 
Parliament.  In  the  discussions  on  ecclesias- 
tical questions  he  distinguished  himself  by  hia 
opposition  to  Inud's  innovations,  and  was 
even  perauaded  to  introduce  the  "  Root  and 
Branch  "  Bill,  which  he  afterwards  opposed. 
He  also  opposed  the  Grand  Remonstrance, 
and  was,  in  February,  1642,  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  printin|{  his  speeches.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  he  raised  a  regiment  for 
the  king,  hut  in    1644   took  the  Covenant, 

C'd  a  composition  for  his  estate,  and  returned 
ne  to  die  (June  22,  1644).  Sir  Edward 
published  a  volume  of  his  speeches  without 
the  leave  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for 
this  reason  was  expelled  the  House,  and  his 
book  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman. 
Frocttdivgi  in  Ktst  (Cunden  Soc.|.  1801. 

DflZTrsntwaitcr,  Jahes  Ratcliffb,  Earl 
or  [d.  1716],  was  a  grandson  of  Charles  II. 
by  his  mistress,  Moll  Davis.  He  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  deeply  implicated  in 
the  rebellion  of  1716,  for  which  he  was  tried 
and  executed  in  the  following  year,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-eight. 

DeaboTongli  (or  Dishboit]  ,  John,  second 
son  of  James  Desborough,  of  Eltialey, 
Bncka,  was  bred  an  attorney,  and  married  in 
1636  Jane,  sister  of  OUver  CromweU,  In 
1642  ho  became  quartermnster  in  the  troop 
raised  by  his  brother-in-law,  served  through- 
out the  war,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  He  wsa  nominated  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  try  the  king,  hut  refused  to 
act.  During  the  Protectorate  he  was  in  suc- 
cession Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  member  of 
the  Scotch  Council,  Major-Ganeral  in  charge 
of  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall,  and  one  of  the  admirals 
of  the  Beet  after  Blake's  death.  He  was  one 
of  Cromwell's  Council  of  State,  and  appointed 
a  momber  of  his  House  of  Lords,  but  opposod 
his  lakiug  the  crown.  After  Cromwell's  death, 
he  joined  the  Wallingford  House  party,  helped 
t«  overthrow  Richard,  and  to  turn  out  the 
restored  Long  Parliament.  At  the  liestoia- 
tion  ha  was  incapacitated  from  all  public 
employment.  The  date  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain, but  he  appears  to  have  lived  till  1686. 
NoUe,  Tkt  Baai4  <^  CrntUfll. 
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DflSmond,  Oarrktt,  Eakl  op  {d.  1593), 
was  the  hpaa  of  tho  great  house  of  the 
southern  Fitzgeralds,  who  were  all-poverful 
ID  Munstar,  Sir  Uf-nry  Sidney  bad  recom- 
mended that  this  province  should  be  made  into 
tin  English  preaidoncy  and  English  colonists 
introducad.  But  the  queen,  who  had  set 
herself  against  thi»  plan,  demanded  that 
Desmond's  inflnence  should  be  attacked  in 
another  way.  He  was  consequently  soon  ar- 
reaCed  for  ti«aaon.  In  15SS  he  submitted 
to  Elinabeth,  and  smrondered  his  property 
into  her  hands.  But  in  1674  he  broku 
out  in  rebellion  aiptin,  and  once  more  in 
1678,  Ne^t  year  he  was  cooped  up  with  the 
Spaniards  by  Lord  Grey  at  Bmerwick,  but 
escaped  the  horrible  fate  of  the  gurrison.  At 
last,  after  wandering  about  for  more  than 
two  years,  his  hidingplare  was  betrayed  to 
the  EngHsh,  who  snrrounded  his  cabin,  and 
murdered  him  in  his  bed  [1583). 

Desmond,  Sm  John  {d.  1381),  was  the 
brother  of  (jarrutc.  Earl  of  Desmond.  In 
the  hope  of  compromising  his  brother  with 
the  English  ho  murdered  two  English  officers 
at  Tralee  (1579).  The  whole  clan  then  sprang 
to  aims,  ttir  John  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
faU  of  Kilmitllock,  in  1580,  but  as  he  spoke 
English  fluently,  be  managed  to  escape.  In 
December  nent  year  he  tell  in  with  Sir  John 
Zouch  on  the  Avonmore  River;  that  officer 
slew  him,  and  sent  bis  head  to  Dublin. 

DMmOnd,  Mauktcb  FrrzaiHAT.ii,  E.tRL. 
OF,  was  one  of  the  early  Norman  conquerors  of 
Ireland.  Havin);  engaged  to  give  help  to  Der- 
mot,  Kiog  of  Iioinsti^r,  he  landed  at  Wexford 
in  1169.  In  conjunction  with  that  monarch 
he  conquered  Dublin,  where  he  was  besieged 
by  GodeHc  and  an  immense  host  of  Irish  in 
1171.  By  his  ad^'icc  the  beloa^ered  English 
sallied  foith  in  three  small  troops,  and  utterly 
routed  the  enemy  —  a  disaster  which  led  to 
the  dispersion  i>f  the  other  Irish  armies. 
Whwi,  m  1171,  Henry  II.  visited  Ireland,  he 
appointed  Maurice  one  of  the  three  chief 
governors  of  Dublin.  He  was  with  his 
colleague  De  I^cy  when  that  baron  was  so 
nearly  murdered  by  O'Rourko's  treachery. 
Ijiler,  Wexford  was  given  him  as  a  fief,  anii 
here  he  died,  1176.  Gimldus  Cambrensis 
describes  him  as  a  man  of  action  rather  than 
of  words,  valiant,  and  second  to  none  in 
activity  of  entergirise. 

0[nldiu  Cambraniii,  Kepntmalis  HAfmiK. 

Denafd,  Eowaro  Marci'r.  CotoyiL  (i. 
1750?  3.  1803),  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  wns 
early  employed  in  military  service  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Ihn  Bay  of  Honduras,  white 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  English 
colony.  His  conduct  in  this  office  seems  ' 
have  given  offence  to  the  settlers,  and  ho  i 
recalled,  but  could  never  obtain  an  offic 
investigation.  When  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out,  he  adopted  the  new  principle*,  and 


was,  in  consequence,  put  in  prison.  On 
his  release  be  attempted  the  aasassinatioa 
of  Oeorge  III. ;  for  this  offence  he  was  tried 
and  executed  in  March,  1803. 

SespaiLOflr,  Barony  of.  The  flrrt  baron 
of  this  name  is  Hugh  io  Dc^spencur.  a  Stewaid 
of  Henry  I.  In  1264  Hugh  le  Despencer, 
Justiciar  of  England,  was  summoned  to 
Parliament  ;  in  1205  he  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Evesham  [Despkncer,  Hlgm  le,  11 
His  son  Hugh  was  created  Earl  of  Win- 
Chester  in  1322,  but  in  1326  was  declared 
a  tniitor.  and  hanged.  Tho  same  late  befell 
his  son  Hugh  "  the  Younger"  a  month  later; 
and  the  honours  of  both  became  forfeit. 
Hugh,  however,  the  son  of  the  latter,  appears 
to  have  been  summuned  to  Farliamcnt  from 
1338—1349,  when  he  died,  and  the  title 
devolved  upon  a  nephew,  whose  son  Thomas, 
fifth  baron  by  writ,  procured  the  reversal  of 
the  Act  declaring  bjs  ancestors  (Edward  II.'b 
ministers)  traitors.  Thomss  was  cr<>ated  Earl 
of  Ulouci'ster,  1397,  but  was  degraded,  1399, 
and  beheaded  by  the  populace,  HOO.  when  his 
honours  became  forfeit  His  attainder  was, 
however,  reversed  in  1461,  and  the  barony  of 
Despcnccr  fell  into  abeyance  among  the  issue 
of  hia  daughter  and  eventual  heiress.  Isabel, 
until  in  1604  it  was  conceded  to  Mary  Neville, 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Fane,  in  tho  person  ot 
whose  son  it  become  united  to  the  earldom  of 
Westmoreland.  In  1762,  and  again  in  1781, 
it  once  more  felt  into  abeyance,  but  ulti- 
mately devolved  upon  Sir  Thomas  Slapleton, 
in  whoso  family  it  still  remsina. 


f  the  baronial  oppositioa  to 
Henry  III.  In  J2S8  he  was  chosen  as  one  of 
the  commissioners  on  tho  part  of  the  barons 
at  the  Oxford  Parliament,  and  in  1260  was 
appointed  Justiciar,  which  office  he  held  till 
1262.  In  the  next  year  he  was  once  more 
advanced  to  the  justiciarship,  and  when  the 
war  broke  out  he  headed  the  citizens  of 
London  in  their  atlAcks  on  the  bouses  of  the 
royalists.  He  fought  biavoly  at  Lewes,  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  government  ot 
De  Montfort,  and  fell  with  Earl  Simon  in  the 
battle  ot  Evesham.  His  death  is  celebrated  in 
one  of  the  po1iti(»I  songs  of  the  time,  which 
Mr.  Blaauw  translates  as  follows  :— 
"  Deapeueer  true,  tbegood  BiiHngti, 

Borne  daoD  with  wroniamdst  thetlinHqc. 
Has  met  his  wrstchea  end," 

1  (d.  1326),  son 
,  "  the  V(mngef," 
married  Eleanor  de  Clare,  one  of  the  co- 
heiresses of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.  He 
was  soon  involved  in  quarrels  with  the 
husbands  of  the  other  co-heiresses,  while 
the  favour  shown  him  by  the  king  arrayed  n 
great  part  of  the  baronage  against  him.    He 
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□  the  defeat  of  Che  Earl  uf  Lanuustor 
ut  Borouffhbriiige  (13:22).  The  Buci:efls  of  the 
queoa  and  Mortimer  in  1326  obliged  him  to 
fli-c,  but  he  waa  raptured,  and  beheaded  at 
llcrfforJ  by  Mortimer's  orden.  The  objetta 
of  the  Deapencers  aeosn  to  haru  been  primarily 
aeltiah,  aud  Ihey  cared  but  little  for  the 
intervBta  of  the  king.  At  the  aame  time,  it  is 
evident  that  thty  wiyhod  to  inerease  the 
imporlunce  of  the  House  ot  Commona,  and 
use  it  to  eouDterbalaoee  the  baronuge.  But 
they  entirely  &iled  in  their  aims :  tor  while 
they  alienated  the  haronB,  thovdid  not  seeure 
to  theniKelvoe  the  affections  of  the  people. 

l}«BpoilC9T,  Henky  lb  {d.  1406),  was  the 
grandson  of  Hugh  1e  Deapencor  the  Younger. 
In  1370  he  H-aa  made  Bishop  of  Norwieh,  and 
in  1381  di»t>nguiHhed  himaelf  by  putting 
down  Che  revolt  in  Norfolk.  In  1383  he 
untleTtook  an  expedition  to  Flanden,  hy 
whiuh,  under  the  euise  of  a  cruwkdc  against 
the  adherents  of  the  antt-Popc  element,  he 
hoped  to  inflitt  injury  on  the  French.  Ho 
r»j>tiircd  Gravelinee,  Ypres,  and  other  places, 
but  was  eventually  obliged  to  retire,  and  on 
hia  return  to  England  was  stripped  of  his 
temporalitiea  by  the  king. 


Idtin  form  ot  the  great  statute  known 
the  Confiraiatio  Cartanim,  which  forbade  (1) 
any  tallage  or  aid  to  be  taken  by  the  king 
Without  the  eonaent  of  the  bishops,  earls, 
barons,  knighta,  and  other  freemen  of  the 
realm;  (2)  any  priie  in  com,  leather,  or  wool, 
Ac,  without  the  owner's  consent;  (.'))  the 
ytattote  (l.v.).  Other  clauses  confimied  the 
charters  and  liberties  of  both  clergy  and 
laymen,  pardoned  the  great  earls  and  their 
partisans,  whose  SnnneBx  had  secured  Edward's 
consent  to  this  law,  and  gave  orders  for  tha 
{ynblimtiun  of  the  Charter.  Dr.  ijtubba  con- 
siders that  tha  I«tin  form  of  this  statute 
is  not  the  original,  but  rather  the  French  one, 
which  does  not  contain  tha  word  tallage,  and 
in  couched  in  more  general  terms.  He  suggests 
that  the  Latin  form  may  be  the  rough  draft, 
or  informal  statement,  of  the  terms  of  the 
pacification,  and  may  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  French  form,  which  became 
the  permanent  law  of  the  land,  u  the  Articles 
of  the  Barons  stand  in  to  the  Qreat  Charter 
of  1215.  It  was,  however,  referred  to  as  a 
«tatate  in  the  Petition  of  Right.  The  chief 
points  to  be  noticed  in  comparing  the  Con- 
flrmatio  Cartarum  with  the  De  Tallagio  are 
that  the  former  doea  not  contain  the  word 
"tallage:"  the  latter  does  not  reserve  tha 
rights  of  the  king;  the  former  renounces 
only  "mch  manner  of  aids,"  Ac,  while  the 
latter  contains  no  snch  qualifying  words. 
Stabtm,  Omtt.  HU.  and  Stliel  Chartiri. 


Dettmgsn,  Ths  Battli  op  (July  27, 
1743),  was  fought  during  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  SuL-eession.  Lord  Stair,  who  was 
the  English  commander,  wished  to  drive 
the  French  from  Germany,  and  also,  if 
possible,  to  invade  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The 
Duke  de  Noailles,  the  French  commander, 
marched  into  Fmnconia  against  him.  Stair  lay 
idly  on  the  Maine  with  40,000  men,  awaiting 
12,000  subsidised  Hanoverians.  Xoaillea 
scoured  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  river. 
Suddenly  Stair  mHiched  up  the  river  towards 
Fmnconia.  He  pnssed  Hnnan,  and  moved 
towards  Asehaffenbcrg.  About  half-way  be- 
tween the  two  is  the  village  ot  Deltingen, 
On  reaching  the  plain  of  JVttingcn,  the 
Enghsh  found  that  De  Noailles  had  out- 
marched them,  and  thus  cut  them  off  from 
Aachaffenberg.  Here  they  wire  joined  by 
King  George  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Com- 
berland.  It  was  determined  to  secure,  if 
possible,  the  retreat  to  Hunau.  But  Noailles 
had  sent  his  nephew,  the  Duke  do  Gramniont, 
across  the  river  to  occupy  Dcttingen.  Bridges 
were  thrown  across  the  Slaine,  and  Noailles' 
oannon  played  on  the  retreating  English.  It 
was  detonnined  to  cut  a  "»'ny  through  Gram- 
mont's  forces.  The  Fi'ench  commander, 
however,  leaving  a  strong  position  behind  a 
ravine,  advanced  to  the  nttuch,  thinking  be 
was  only  opposed  by  the  advanced  troops  of 
the  English.  Led  on  by  King  George,  the 
English  infantry  broke  through  the  enemy. 
Grammont  retired  across  the  Maine  ;  but  the 
rotreat  became  a  rout,  and  6,000  men  were 
left  on  the  field.  Geoiye.  wishing  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  dangerous  position,  refrained 
from  pursuit,  and  pushed  on  for  Hanau. 
Stair,  furious  that  his  advice  should  be  dis- 
regarded, sent  in  his  resignation,  which  was 
accepted.  Noailles  withdrew  into  Alsace, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  the  king,  and 
negotiations  for  peace  were  begun. 

Iflckr    Hiit.  of  EighlimlK  Cmt.:  Btaahopa. 
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which 


he   changed    for   his  Latin   appellation 

being  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,     He 

is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  Englishman 

elevated  to  the  archbishopric.     He  was  con- 

'   ciliatory  towards  the    British    Church,   and 

■   Christianity  was  widely  extended  in  Mercia 

I   and  Northumbria  during  his  epiacopate. 


The  town  of  Devizes  appears 

English  history  for  the  first  time  when 
Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  built  his  great 
castle  here,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  It 
was  surrendered  to  Stephen  by  his  son  Nigel, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  when  that  lost-mentioned 
monarch  threatened  to  hang  Bishop  Boger's 
son  if  the  rebelHon  was  persisted  in.  A  few 
years  later  ft  was  held  by  Fitz-Hnbei-t  on 
behalf  of  the  EmpreM  Maud. 
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Dot  (3 

Dtviww,  KicHAkD  OF,  iisa  the  author  of 

&  chronicle  of  the  reign  of  RichBrd  I.  from 
1189—1162.  This  ftagmant  ia  of  rooaidor- 
able  historical  value,  both  lui'  the  inddentB  of 
the  Third  Crusiide  and  for  the  condition  of 
England  in  Richard's  abaonce.  Of  the  writer 
little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Tnory  of  St.  Swithin  at  Wmchester, 
and  that  he  probiibly  died  before  the  completiOD 
of  Mb  work. 

Devon,  or  Dsvonslurs,  Piekaoe  of. 

The  "  third  penny "  of  the  county  of  Devon  ii 
said  to  have  been  granted  to  lUchanl  do  Eed. 
vers,  Baron  of  Okehampton,  wbo  died  1137. 
Hie  deacendunta  bare  indifforently  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Devon  or  of  Exeter  nntU  the  failure 
of  the  eLdeat  line,  on  the  death  of  Iwbel  de 
Kedvers,  wife  of  William  de  Fortibiu,  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  in  12sa.  The  earldom  was, 
however,  RacoesafuUy  claimed,  1335,  by  a 
cousin  of  tiie  late  countess,  Hugh  Courte- 
nay,  fifth  Baren  Conrtenay,  and  it  re- 
mained in  his  family  until  the  attainder  of 
Thomas Courtenay,  Bi^tthearl,  1461.  In  U69, 
Humphrey  Stafford,  Baron  of  SouUiwicke, 
va«  created  Earl  of  Devon ;  but  he  waa  be- 
headed in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  and 
the  patent  of  his  creation  was  annulled  by  a 
statute  of  14S5,  when  the  carldooi  waa  re- 
stored to  the  Courtenays  in  the  person  of 
Edward,  great  nephew  of  the  third  earL 
Edward's  giandaon,  Uenr;  Courtsnay,  was 
created  Macquia  of  Eieter  in  1625,  but 
on  his  attainder,  in  1539,  his  honours 
became  forfeit.  Hia  son  Edward  waa  re- 
stored to  both  titles;  bis  death  witiiout 
iaaue,  in  lfi66,  left  the  earldom  of  Devon  with- 
out  a  claimant  until  tBSO — 1,  when  it  was 
restored  to  William  Uourtenay,  heir  male  of 
the  last  earl  of  the  Courtonay  family.  In  the 
interval,  in  1603,  another  earldom  of  Devon 
had  been  created  in  favour  of  Charles  Blount, 
eighth  Baron  Mountjoy,  in  whose  person  it 
became  extinct,  1608.  William  Cavendish, 
Boron  Cavcndiah  of  Hardwicke,  was  created 
Earl  of  Dovonahirs  in  1618.  Uis  greaU 
grandson,  William,  fourth  carl,  was  created 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington,  1694,  for  bis  serviios  in  connection 
with  the  Revolution  of  1888—9. 

Davon,  William  Coustsnay,   Eael   of 
(rf.  1611),  waa  brother-in-law  of  Henry  VII. 'a 

reen,  by  hia  marriage  with  Edward  IV. 'a 
nghler,  Catherine.  When  Perkin  Worbeck, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1497,  followed 
up  his  landing  in  Cornwall  by  the  active 
Siege  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of 
Devon  was  foremost  amon;;  the  Enf^lish 
□oblee  in  a  show  of  loyalty  to  Henry  VII., 
and  made  a  special  effort  !«  relieve  the 
olty  before  the  arrival  of  the  suowurs  sent 
for  that  purpose  by  the  king  himself.  In 
1604,  however,  being  implicated- in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  fugitive  Earl  of  Suffolk  1^ 


the  evidence  of  one  of  Henry  VII. 's  spies.  Sir 
liohert  Curson,  Courtcnay  waa  attaintod, 
and  deprived  of  hia  estates  by  tbc  Parliament 
of  that  year,  under  the  Speakership  of  Dudley, 
and  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  iu  the  Tower 
during  the  remainder  of  tlie  king'a  life. 

Devon,  Edwaku  Covutekay,  Eari,  of 
(rf.  1566),  was  the  son  of  Edward  Courtenoy, 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  who  w-os  the  son  of  Siv 
William  Courtenay  and  Catherine,  daughter 
of  EdwBid  IV.  After  the  elocution  of  his 
father,  in  1639,  for  conspiring  in  favour 
of  Reginald  Pole,  ha  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  confined  there  until  his  rulcasc  by  Illary, 
ini663.  WbilstBtillinprisonhewaSEpokenot 
as  the  probable  future  husband  of  the  queen. 
On  the  announcement  of  Mary's  determination 
to  wed  Philip  of  Spain,  a  (!trong  party  gathered 
round  Courtenoy,  and  urged  lum  to  marry  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  to  declare  her  queen, 
whilst  they  undertook  to  rouse  the  country, 
and  to  gatJier  together  a  autficient  number  oF 
men  to  ensure  success.  The  chief  of  the 
conspirators  were  Sir  Thomas  Wyalt,  Sir 
James  CtoHb,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  The 
plot  was,  however,  betmyed  to  Gardiner  by 
Courienay,  and  the  rebelliou  was  eamly 
crushed  by  the  courage  of  the  quoen. 
Courtenay,  mistrusted  and  despised  for  hia 
weakness,  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower,  and 
shortly  afterwards  exiled.  Ho  died  at  Venice 
in  1656.  Dr.  Lingard  Says  that  the  dissolute- 
ness of  his  life  was  the  sole  cause  why  &tacy 
would  not  consent  to  take  bim  oa  her  husband. 
His  character  is  thus  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Froude;  "  He  was  too  cowardly  for  a  dan- 
gerous enterprise,  too  incapable  for  an  intri- 
cate one,  and  his  weak  humour  made  men 
afraid  to  trust  themselves  to  a  person  who,  to 
save  himself,  might  at  any  moment  bettay 


Devon,  Charles  Buh-'tit,  Earl  or  (A.  1 563, 
rf.  1806), was  the  second  son  of  Lord  Mountjov. 
Having  won  the  favour  of  Qneen  Elisabeth,  he 
became  a  rival  of  Essex,  with  whom  he  fought 
a  doel,  though  afterwards  the  two  became 
greot  friends.  In  1694,  Blount,  who  bad 
now  become  Lord  Hountjoy  by  the  death  of 
his  brother,  was  made  Oovemor  of  Forts- 
month,  and  thres  years  later  accompanied 
Enei  on  his  unfortimate  expedition  to  the 
Azores.  In  1601  he  was  made  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  and  successfully  crushed  the  re- 
bellion. He  was  created  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire hy  James  I.  in  1603,  and  died  in  160S. 

Devonehire,  Williah  Cavbndish,  4th 
Eahl  OF,  afterwards  Duke  of  [b.  1640,  if.  1712), 
sat  as  member  for  Derby  in  1861.  He  vras 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1H7B,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  petitioned  for  his  dismissal. 
He  was  a  seolous  Protestant  and  opponent  of 
the  court  partj.     In  1685  he  was  msolted  in 
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Bgambling  honse  by  a  bravo  named  Colepepper. 
Indignant  at  meeting  this  man  at  court,  con- 
trary to  the  king's  promise,  he  publirly  insulted 
him,  after  he  had  declined  his  chaUeoge.  He 
was  tried  befure  the  King's  Bench,  pleaded 
guilty,  and  wua  fined  the  enormouB  sum  of 
£30,000.  Hewaa  imprisoned,  but  hearing  that 
he  wiia  ahout  to  appeal  from  the  judgment  of 
the  King's  Bench,  Jamesallowed  him  to  go  free, 
on  giving  a  bond  for  the  amount  of  tbe  tine. 
He  eagerly  joined  the  Kevolution  scheme,  and 
Iras  one  of  those  who  irigned  the  invitation  to 
William  ot  Orange.  When  WilUam  landed 
in  England,  DovoDahire  appeared  in  arms  at 
Derby,  and  proceeded  to  Nottingham,  which 
bemme  the  head-quarteia  of  the  Northern  in- 
Burrection.  A  meeting  of  peers  was  held  at 
his  house  to  diH'uss  the  settlement  of  the 
crown.  Soon  after  the  Revolution  he  wss 
made  Lord  High  Steward,  and  Knight 
of  the  Uarter,  On  the  departure  of 
William  to  Ireland,  Devonshire  wtu  CTEated 
one  of  the  Council  ot  Nine,  and  vigorously 
superintended  tbe  fitting-out  ot  the  fleet.  In 
16S1  he  accompanied  Iha  tiing  to  Holland. 
He  WB4  occuaed,  apparently  falsely,  by 
Preston  of  dealings  with  fit.  GormainB,  but 
the  kinfi:  declined  to  listen  to  the  confession 
ot  the  informer.  He  was  creSited  Uuka  ot 
Devonshireand  Msiquisof  HartingtoninI691. 
On  WiUiam's  departure  for  the  NetherUnds, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices. 
We  subsequently  find  him  declaring  against 
the  hill  on  tha  Iriah  land-grnnts,  Ue  also 
oppoaed  the  second  Partition  Treaty,  on  which 
his  opinion  had  not  been  asked.  He  was 
pnisent  at  the  death  of  William  III.  He  was 
CTSHted  Laid  Steward  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and,  greatly  to  his  indignation,  dis- 
missed from  ofSce  in  ITIO,  He  was  also  very 
indignant  at  the  appointment  ot  his  V'"?™''" 
Ormonde  to  the  command  of  the  army.  "  In 
wealth  and  influence,'' says  Macaulay,  "he  was 
aecond  to  none  of  the  Eno-tish  nobles,  and  the 
genej^  voice  designatea  him  aa  the  Qneat 
gentleman  of  his  time.  Bis  magniflcence, 
his  tastes,  his  talents,  his  classical  learning, 
his  high  spirit,  the  grace  and  urbanity  of 
were  admitted  by  his  enemies. 


the  widespread  contagion  of  that  age." 

Bnrnst.  Hid.t^HiiOniTliM.-Borsr.jlwiiilt.- 
Kuanla;,  Rut.    14  Xnf.;   Kaniist,   CnHndwh 

DVTOrffoil,  "r  DivoBQuiLi^  was  the 
daughter  of  Alan  of  Galloway  and  of  Kargaret, 
daughter  of  David  of  Huntingdon.  In  1233 
■he  married  Jobn  de  Baliol,  the  Lord  of  Har- 
court  and  Castle  Barnard,  in  England.  Upon 
tbe  death  of  Alan  (1231),  the  husbands  ot  his 
three  daughtera  divided  his  territory  amongst 
them.  It  was  Dcvorgoil  who,  after  she  Md 
become  a  widow,  fouoded  and  endowed 
fiajliol  College,  Oxford ;  and  it  was  hflt  Mn 


history  as  t 
tor  of  Robe 


DXw«^  Sm  SvHONDS  (i.  ie03,  d.  1650), 
was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was  knighttHl 
by  Charles  I.,  and  received  a  baronetcy  in  164 1. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  however,  he 
joined  the  Parliamentury  party.  He  com- 
piled a  Journal  at  all  the  Parliaments  (both 
Lords  and  Commona)  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign — a  work  which  was  publislied  several 
yeara  after  his  death,  in  1682.  and  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  domestic  events 
of  the  lust  half  ot  the  sixteenth  ceotur]-.  His 
Meauirt  were  published  from  the  USS.  in 
1845,  by  Mr.  Bolliwell. 

Dewdras,  John  (1324),  was  an  impostor, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  true  son  of  Edward  I., 
asserting  that  he  had  been  changed  in  his 
cradle.  The  nnpopuUrity  ot  Edward  II.  led 
some  people  to  give  credence  to  his  story, 
but  his  followers  were  few,  and  be  was 
quickly  seized  and  executed. 

Dhoondia  Taagb  was  an  Afghan  chief 
who  took  service  with  Tippoo  Sahib.  On  the 
final  capture  ot  Seringapatam,  1790,  he  es- 
caped, and  commenced  a  career  of  plunder 
on  his  own  account,  but  was  pursued  by 
Colonel  We  tlcsley,  defeated,  and  killed  Sep- 
tember 10,  17D9. 

Dinloffiu  de  Bcsooario  is  the  title  of 
a  work  compiled  in  the  twelfth  century 
by  Richard  Fttz-Nigel,  at  one  time  Treasurer 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  Bishop  of  London 
from  1189— 11S8.  This  treatise  is  divided  into 
two  hooks,  both  of  which  are  thrown  into  the 
fonn  ot  a  dialogue  between  a  master  and  a 
scholar.  The  first  book,  in  eighteen  chapten, 
describes  what  the  Exchequer  is:  the  origin 
ot  its  name,  the  duties  ot  its  various  officers, 
with  their  rights  and  honours,  the  definition 
ot  the  various  legal  terms  used  in  the  govern- 
ment ot  the  country,  snch  08  hundred,  mur- 
drum, danegeld,  county,  kc,  and  tbe  busi- 
ness of  the  Treasury.  The  second  book, 
divided  into  twenty.eight  chapters,  treats  ot 
snmmonses,  the  rendering  of  accounts  into 
the  Exchequer,  and  of  the  sheriffs  and  the 
different  branches  ot  the  king's  revenue.  The 
DialoguM  de  Staetario  was  first  printed  by 
Uadox  in  his  Hiitory  of  tju  Bxciuqiur,  and 
has  been  again  published  by  Dr.  Stubbs  in  his 
Stitel  Chartert.  The  date  of  its  oomposiUon  is 
probably  about  the  year  1176  or  1177.  It  is 
a  work  of  great  importance,  and  throws  a  flood 
ot  light  upon  the  administtativs  system  of  tha 
Angevin  kings. 

Diuuoild,  Tns  Battli  of,  was  a  great 
&ction  fight  fought  near  a  hamlet  bear- 
ing this  name  in  Armagh,  on  September  'i\, 
1796,  between  the  Peep  o'  Day  Boys  and  the 
Defendere  (q.v.).  The  victory  remained  with 
the  former  party,  who  slew  forty-eight  of 
thnr  opponents.  It  was  shortly  after  this  fight 
that  the  first  Ovaiige  Lodge  wm  toonded. 
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SioetO,  Balfh  db  {d.  1210),  «M  a  cbroni- 
cl«r,  whose  writiDga  are  of  considenible 
importiuice  for  the  rcigm  of  Henry  II.  and 
!^chard  I.  This  aathor  was  for  a  long  period 
Ooan  of  St.  Paul's  and  Archdeacon  of  Uiddle- 
•ex.  The  fonnar  office  he  appears  to  have  held 
as  early  M  llfl3,  while  to  thu  latter  he  was 
elected  in  1181.  In  this  last  capacity  he 
CBUBsd  a  survey  of  the  ostatea  of  Uiat  church 
to  be  made,  part  of  which  is  itill  preserved, 
and  has  boen  issued  by  the  Camden  Buciety, 
nndor  the  title  of  Tie  Jhmetdag  of  SI.  FauTi. 
Balph  BeeniB  to  have  been  employed  in  many 
important  missions  by  Henry  II.,  and  saatBted 


Abimialiana  Chronitoram  and  Imag'ma  Sit- 
turianim.  The  former  of  these  consistt  of  a 
history  of  the  world  from  the  Creation  down  to 
1147,  and  is  lar^Iy  composed  of  extracts  from 
classical  and  luedisval  writors.  In  parts  it  ia 
largely  based  on  Robert  de  Monte,  a  writer  who 
is  the  primary  authority  for  the  early  years 
(1147— UGS)  of  Ralph's  more  important 
lamgina.  But  even  this  last  work  can  only  be 
deacribed  as  contemporaneous,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  from  the  year  1173  to  its 
conclusion,  1201,  for  which  period  it  is  of 
cansidorable  value.  Several  minor  historical 
documents  arc  ascribed  la  the  same  hand. 
Ralph  de  Diceto's  histories  have  been  edited 
by  Dr.  Stubbs  for  the  Rolls  Series. 

Digby,  Siu  Ebkilm  {b.  1S03,  d.  lS6fi), 
was  son  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  who  waa 
executed  for  his  share  in  the  Powder  Plot. 
In  1S28  he  undertook  a  privateering  voyage 
to  the  Meditorranean,  in  which  ho  distin- 
guished himself  by  defeating  a  Venetian 
squadron  at  StAuduoon.  In  1636  be  became 
a  Catholic,  and  was  employed  by  Uia  queen, 
three  yeais  later,  to  obtain  money  from  his 
co-religioniets.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  Protectorate  he  lived 
abroad,  occupying  himself  with  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy.  A  iitarary  contempo- 
rary oampared  him  to  Pico  dslla  Mitandola 
for  the  universality  of  his  knowledge,  and  a 
scientific  one  styled  him  "the  Pliny  of  his 
avB  for  lying."  "ThetniUi  is,"  saya  John 
Evelyn,  "  Sir  Kenelm  was  an  arrant  mounte- 
bank." 

]H«g«B,SiaBiiDi,ST(».  1683,  if.l639),  was 
a  member  of  Parliament  in  James  I.'s  reign, 
and  was  occasionally  employed  hy  the  king 
on  public  business :  as,  for  example,  on  the 
embassy  to  Rus^  in  1618.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  managers  of  Buckingham's  impeach- 
ment in  1626.  He  waa  imprisoned  on  more 
than  one  occa^oa  for  his  language  against 
the  court,  and  in  the  Parliament  of  1628  he 
strougly  advocated  the  Petition  of  Right.  He 
snbaequertly  made  his  peace  with  the  king, 
nnd  in  1630  had  a  reversionary  grant  of  the 
llHstenhip  of  the  Rolls.  He  held  that  office 
from  1636  to  his  death  in  1630. 


at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  KiUr  leavioig 
college,  he  niade  a  prolonged  tour  through  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Colonieii  and 
India.  On  his  return,  he  published  a  volume 
called  Grtaier  Bntain,  which  attracted  much 
attention.  He  was  elected  in  1868  in  the 
Radical  interest  member  for  Chelsea.  In  18T2 
he  moved  in  the  House  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
Civil  List.    In  1880  he  took  oBice  aa  Under 


Board. 

XKnkni  Bso.  The  title  of  the  chief 
minister  of  Scindiah.    In  1861,  under  the  new 

Act,  he  became  one  of  Uio  Legislative  Council 
of  India. 

DixllftoiL  Cwrtls,  seven  milee  north  of 
Haddington,  was,  uFter  a  long  siogo,  taken  by 
Bishop  Anthony  Beck  tor  Edward  I.,  in  1288. 
It  was  destroyed  in  I6S0  by  Qenend  Lambert. 

Diawmiiiff  Acts  (Ihii.a»d].  By  the 
7  WiU.  andMary,  1895,  all  Catholics  were 
ordered  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  excepting  only 
those  who  were  protected  by  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick  and  other  Articles,  and  who  were 
consequently  allowed  to  keep  a  sword  and 
pistols,  also  a  fowling-piece.  By  the  same  Act 
any  horse  must  be  given  up  to  a  Protestant 
on  tender  of  five  guineas.  AH  gun-makers 
were  to  be  Prote^anta,  and  to  admit  only 


very  strictly  carried  out.  In  1730,  for 
instance,  a  C^atholic  gentleman  was  convicted  of 
carrying  arms,  but  acquitted  because  the  Act 
applied  only  tothose  alive  at  the  time.  In  1732 
IjotA  Qormanstown  and  some  other  gentlemen 
appeared  at  Trim  AsaiEes  with  their  rwords  ; 
they  were  convicted,  but  after  an  apology,' pnr- 
doned  on  the  petition  of  the  Grand  Jury.  In 
1739  a  new  IHsarming  Act  was  passed,  but 
little  observed.  In  17914  tbe«e  Acts  were  re- 
pealed as  regards  Catholics,  but  a  new  Act  (33 
Oeorge  III.)  was  passed  forbidding  any  person 
to  koup  arms  without  a  licence,  and  allowing 
a  search  for  arms  to  be  made. 

Diwiipliue,  Thb  Book  op  (I661),  was 
the  name  given  te  a  compilation  adopted  by 
the  Reformen  in  Bcollsitd  as  a  l»sis  for 
the  re-organisation  of  their  Church  and  ita 
practice.  It  did  not,  however,  receive  the 
hanction  of  the  Estates.  In  1S8I  the  Sieend 
Book  bJ  LiicipHiu  was  issued,  with  a  view  to 
regulate  the  whole  syslem  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  but  likewise  failed  to  pass  the 
Estates. 

XMnaliaritad,  The,  was  the  name 
given  to  the  remnant  of  the  baronial  party 
who  held  out  after  the  battle  oE  Evesham,  a 
general  sentence  of  forfeiture  having  been 
issued   against   all   those   who    had  fought 
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Isle  of  £1;- ;  the  tonner  place  eurratidenid 

at  the  end  of  1266,  OQ  thetenriB  given  by  ike 
"  Diutum  of  Kenilworth,"  hut  those  who 
irere  uuwUHng  to  accept  them  iiuuiitamed. 
the  struggle  in  the  Islo  of  Ely.  The  latter 
party  was  not  reduced  till  1267,  but  was 
even  then  allowed  the  same  tenna  that  the 
defendera  o!  Kauilworth  had  obtaiued. 
IKxiiilisritvd    Bbtobs,    Tm,    wei« 

Mitain  lords  who  had  claims  in  Scotland,  and 
on  whose  belvaU  it  woa  provided  by  the 
Treaty  of  Northampton,  1328,  "that  they 
Rhould  be  restored  to  their  lands  and  esbatea, 
whereof  the  King  of  Soota  had  tSiken  posaef- 
rion."  The  Scoteh  regency,  on  various  pre- 
texts, delayed  to  carry  out  this  article,  the 
result  being  that  the  barons  reaolved  to 
support  Edward  Baliol  and  to  invade 
Scotland.  Chief  amongst  them  were  Beaa- 
inont  Earl  of  Buchan,  Thcxnal  Lord  Wake, 
David  de  Strathbogie,  and  Henry  de  Ferrers. 
On  the  success  of  Baliol  (1334},  the  barons 
began  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves  over 
their  spoilH,  and  Baliol  soon  had  to  quit  the 
kingdom  he  had  poitially  won. 

Djjpwiging  Foirsr,  The,  was  tlie  name 
given  to  the  royal  prerogative,  by  which  the 
Bovereigu  was  enabled  to  exempt  individuals 
from  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws.  It  is 
analogous  to,  and  frequently  confused  with, 
the  SutpendiHg  Poteer,  by  which  a  right  was 
cLumed  to  abrogate  one  or  more  statutes 
entirely.  The  origin  of  this  idea  may  be 
traced  to  Uie  ancient  royal  prerogative  of 
paidoning  individual  oSendera,  from  which, 
m  an  age  of  unscientiGo  legislation,  the 
transition  to  a  power  of  previously  annulling 
the  penalties  of  a  statute  was  easy.  It  found 
countenance  in  the  clause  nan-oiitanli,  "any 
lav  to  the  contran',"  introduced  by  this 
Popes  into  their  Bulls  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Heury  III.  imitated  this  clause  in 
proclamations  and  grants,  but  not  without 
pretest;  and  in  1391  the  Commons  granted 
to  Richaid  II.  the  right,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Lords,  of  dispensing  with  the  Statute  of 
Previsors  until  the  next  Farliament,  assert- 
ing, however,  that  this  was  a  novelty,  and 
shoiiid  not  be  dmwo  into  a  precedent.  The 
free  use  of  the  dispensing  power  alone  made 
it  possible  to  combine  the  retention  of  the 
Statules  of  Provisors  and  Pnemanire  with 
friendly  relations  with  the  Papacy.  The 
power  waa  frequently  dispnted  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  although  asserted  by  Henry  V.  in 
l<t3,  with  regard  to  a  law  for  expelling 
aliens  from  tike  kingdom,  a  statute  paWd  in 
1444|  limiting  the  patents  of  sheriffs  to  a 
year,  especially  for^de  the  king  to  dispense 
with  this  prevision,  or  to  remit  the  penalties 
for  breKVing  it.  Under  Henry  VII.  the  dis- 
pensing power  was  frequently  employed  (the 
judges  even  deciding  that  the  king  mig^t 
dfisnt  exceptions  to  the  statute  of  1444) ; 
but  in  litis  TfAga  an  iinpor1«nt  limitation  was 


introduced,  by  an  agreement  among  lawyers, 
that  the  king  could  not  dispense  with  the 
penalties  for  on  offence  against  the  common 
taw  [malttin  in  u),  but  only  of  one  created  by 
statute  [irwlam prohibitum).  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  hojrever,  the  dispensing  power 
became  almost  unlimited  ;  it  wna  true  thst  the 
king  could  not  dispense  with  future  Acts  tA 
Parliament,  hut  he  could  "vrith  things  in 
future  whereof  he  hath  an  inheritance."  TTie 
ingenuity  of  lan'j'eni  failed  to  decide  finally 
the  limits  of  this  prerogative,  either  during 
the  TudoTB  or  the  two  first  Stuarts,  by  whom 
it  was  frequently  exercised :  Lord  Coke,  for 
instance,  leaving  the  question  as  ha  found  it 
by  deciding  that  "no  Act  of  Parliament  m«^ 
hind  the  king  from  any  prerogative  which  is 
inseparable  from  his  person,  so  that  he  may 
not  dispense  with  it  by  a  nen-obttaiUe. 
After  the  Pestoration  the  dispensing  power 
vras  revived  by  Charles  II.  for  the  new 
purpose  of  admitting  Catholics  to  office,  and 
In  rirtue  of  it,  he  issued  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgenoe.  In  1673  the  country  party 
ventured  to  challenge  the  right,  asserting, 
though  on  insufficient  grounds,  that  it  was 
confined  to  secular  matters,  and  by  threaten- 
ing to  withhold  supplies,  induced  the  king  to 
cancel  the  Declaration.  James  II.,  however, 
determined  to  use  the  power  on  a  wholesale 
scale  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  Catholics 
to  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular  offices, 
and,  after  dismissing  refractory  judges  and 

This  was 

a  collniive  action — the  plaintiff,  Ooddan, 
being  the  defendant's  servant,  who  claimed 
as  an  informer  a  penalty  of  £500,  to  which 
his  master  was  liable  for  holding  the  o 
mand   of    : 


imaly,  is  said  by  Hallam  to  have  " 
the  condemnation  of  the  House  of  Stuart." 
AnnedwiOi  this  weapon,  James  immediataly 
proceeded  to  admit  Roman  Catholic  lords  to 
the  Privy  Council,  and  to  authorise  cleigy* 
men  to  bold  benefices.  For  these  and  other 
arbitrary  acts  he  lost  the  crown,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  abolished  both  the  Suspending 
and  Dispensing  power,  declaring  that  "the 
pretended  power  of  suspending  laws  and  the 
execution  of  laws  by  regal  authority  without 
Act  of  Parliament  is  illegal ;  and  that  the 
pretended  power  of  dispensing  with  laws  by 
regal  authority  without  Act  of  I^uliament,  M 
it  hath  been  assamed  and  exercised  of  late, 

Ifatthsw  Paria,  ffftt.  JCiiior.,  SIO  and  «M: 
Coke,  Jttprrli,  la:61al(  Trio'i.  xL  nti-OK; 
Btoob,   Cdut  IdBi  Hacanlav.  HM.  o/Xag-, 
vols.  L  sndii. !  Hallun,  OmlTSia.,  ah.  liv. 
TtiTatH.  BlNJAMIN.      [BbACOHSFIELD.] 
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_  which  provided  that  where  tho 
founder  had  not  exprcE'sly  dcQned  the  doctrines 
or  form,  of  worship  to  ba  obiiprved,  tho  usago 
of  twenty-flvo  yiMira  should  givo  tniBteeea  title 
to  their  endowment.  Its  occasion  w&a  an  attack 
by  some  of  the  Nonconformiata  on  the  ten 
ftosbyterian  corgrogationa  which  had  diverged 
'a  Unitarian! am  during  tho  eighteenth  cen- 


Divine  Sight.  It  P^ngland  the  doctrine 
of  divine  right  of  sovereigns  grow  up  during 
the  Biiteenth  century<  Qouriahed  during  the 
seventeenth,  and  died  a  natunl  death  in  the 
eighteenth.  The  idea  of  the  aacredness  of 
haroditary  right  had  made  great  progiAHs 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  The  false  pedi- 
gree put  forth  by  Henry  of  Lancaster  to 
justify  his  claim  Ut  the  crown,  the  history 
of  the  Dnke  of  York's  prctensiona  to  the 
throne,  the  theory  by  which  Richard  III. 
strove  to  justify  his  usurpation,  and  the  care 
with  which  Henry  VII.  guarded  his  haredi- 
iary  title  againat  anything  which  might  seem 
to  impair  it,  mark  the  advance  of  this  view. 
The  theory  of  election  fell  mora  and  more 
into  the  background.  At  the  coronation  of 
Edward  VI.,  the  king  was  presented  to  the 
people  as  their  lawful  and  undoubted  sovereign 
before  he  t«ok  the  oath  to  preserve  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  realm.  Thus  the  vot)' 
form  of  an  election  contract  was  destroyed. 
The  accession  of  James  I.  was  the  triumph  of 
hereditary  over  Parliamenlary  title.  The 
resolution  which  recognised  him  as  king 
stated,  "  Out  immediately  on  the  decease  of 
Glimhath,  late  Queen  of  England,  the  impe- 
rial  crown  of  the  realm  of  England  .  .  . 
did  by  inherent  birthright,  and  lawful  and 
undoubted  succession,  descend  and  come  to 

Enoat  excellent  Majesty,  aa  being  lineally, 
,  and  lawfully  next  and  sole  heir  of  the 
royal  of  this  realm."  Already  in  two 
of  the  religious  confessions  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
lEign— the  Inilituiion  of  a  Chriilian  Man 
(1537)  and  the  Nteatary  Doetrint  and  Srudi- 
lion  [1M31— theduty  of  passive  obedience  had 
been  eatabliahed  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  fifth  commandment.  In  the  Canons  of 
1606  the  clergy  went  so  far  in  enforcing  this 
view  that  the  king  felt  that  the  obedience 
tbey  demanded  for  a  di  fatte  king  under- 
mined his  hereditary  title.  He  was  also 
obliged,  at  the  complaint  of  Parliament,  to 
oondJemn  the  theory  of  hi*  absolute  power 
put  forth  by  Cowelt,  the  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  at  Cambridge,  in  his  Law  Dittimarg. 
Under  Charles  I.  the  House  of  Commons 
oomplained  of  the  sermons  of  Sibthorpe  and 
Mainwaring  (1627),  and  in  their  remonstrance 
of  Hay  26, 1642.  asserted  that  the  "  erron^us 
■"«»'■"  being  infused  into  princes  that  thdr 
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kingdoms  are  their  own,  and  that  they  may 
do  with  them  what  they  will,  as  if  their 
kingdoms  were  tor  them  and  not  they  for 
their  kingdoms  .  .  .  wus  the  root  of  all 
the  subjects'  misery.''  ITie  Act  by  which 
Charles  II.  was  made  to  succeed  immediately 
on  his  father's  death,  and  his  reign  dated  ac- 
cordingly, was  a  practical  acknowledgement  of 
the  doctrine  of  divine  right.  The  Church  of 
the  Kestoiation  made  the  absolute  duty  of 
non-reaiatance  part  of  its  teaching,  and  it  waa 
also  made  part  of  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  proclaimed  this  duty, 
and  tho  former  university  burnt  the  works  of  ita 
opponents.  Closely  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  was  the  custom  of 
touching  for  the  "  king's  evil,"  which  was,  in 
the  eyes  of  Oie  people,  "  a  visible,  palpable 
attestation  of  the  indefeasible  sanctity  of  tho 
royal  line."  A  Latin  service  for  this  ceremony 
had  been  drawn  up  under  Henry  VII. ;  under 
Charles  I.  an  English  ooe  took  its  place,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Anne  was  inserted  in  the 
Pisyer  Book.  In  a  single  year  Charles  II. 
touched  8,600  peraoni;  m  the  course  of  his 
reign  it  is  estimated  that  ono  himdied 
thousand  persons  received  his  healing  touch. 
'William  III.  naturally  never  attempted  to 
exercise  this  power,  but  Anno  revived  the 
ceremony.  It  was  again  abandoned  by  the 
Hanoverian  kings,  and  tho  practice  was  ouly 
maintained  by  tte  exiled  heirs  of  the  Stuarts. 
During  the  same  years  the  theory  of  divine 
right  was  passing  away.  It  revived  under 
Anne,  and  its  efficacy  was  preached  by  Sache- 
vorall  and  other  divines.  But  when  George  I. 
came  to  the  throne,  with  a  title  based  on  tho 
Act  of  Settlement  alone,  it  was  impossible  for 
any  party  which  accepted  the  Hanoverian 
succession  to  still  maintain  this  doctrine. 
Moreover,  as  the  Tories  were  in  opposition, 
they  had  no  motive  for  exalting  the  monarchy. 
The  sole  party  which  continued  to  make  this 
tenet  part  of  their  faith  was  the  Jacobite 
party,  and  it  became  practically  extinct  by  the 
accession  of  George  III. 

BlrR.Plliner,  (Wiiatc/Gm*niiuat,18SS,)iod 
Paliluol  JMsonnH.  1880. 

Sodjn^ton,  Georsb  Bcbb  {h.  16S1, 
d.  17S2),  was  a  politician  of  some  prominence 
in  tjie  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  entered  Parliament  in  IT  16  as  member 
lor  Winchelsea,  and  waa  almost  >t  once 
despatched  as  ambassador  to  S|iain,  where 
he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Hadnd,  and  re- 
mained til!  1717.  He  inherited  a  mag. 
niflcent  property,  and  attached  himself  to 
Walpole's  party,  but  deaerted  that  minister 
in  1T«1.  Before  this  he  had,  in  1737,  used 
all  his  influence  with  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  dissuade  him  from  openly  setting 
his  father  at  defiance,  but  was  one  of  tho  lead- 
tuid  couDsellora  of  the   prince  tor 


Bute,  in  th«  fiiat  year  of  Oeoqpe  III.'s  teigu. 
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and  wM  by  that  nobleman's  influeooe  created 
Baion  Helcombe.  He  did  not,  however, 
loim'anjoy  his  new  honourB,  but  died  the  next 
yetu.  He  bad  some  ckima  to  being  a  patron 
of  men  of  letten,  and  it  was  to  him  that 
Thomscm  dedicated  hia  ^ummn'.  Among  his 
frienda  were  Young,  jfieldiog,  and  LytUeton. 
He  left  behind  him  a.  Diary  (published  in 
1784),  which  is  utiU  one  of  tbe  leading 
authoriliee  {or  the  minor  hiatory  of  tile  times 
in  which  he  lived. 

Dodowah,  Tua  Batti.b  ot  (If)2S),  took 
place  on  the  Gold  Coast,  between  a  British 
force,  nnder  Colonel  Purdon,  and  the 
Aahanteee,  wbo,  after  fighting  with  des- 
perata  biaveiy,  were  compelled  to  give  way. 

I>oll^i  I'xE  Battlb  of  (STu),  resulted  in 
a  complete  victory  for  the  Dunea,  under 
Thontem,  over  Constonline  and  the  men  of 
Alban.  Aa  a  consequence  of  this  detent, 
Conatantine  wa«  c(»ipolled  to  cede  Caithness, 
Sutherland,  Boea,  and  Moray  to  the  invadera. 
Dollar  is  on  the  bordats  of  Fife  and  Perth- 

July  12,  1849.  Fifteen  hundred  Orangemen 
inarehed  through  tbis  defile,  which  is  near 
Cbatlewellan,  to  congratulate  the  Barl  of 
Bodaii,theirprDvIndalgrandma>tar.  On  their 
way  back  they  were  fired  on  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  an  attach  which  the  Frot«stauti 
wen  not  slow  to  return.  The  tteult  of  the 
aftay  was  that  the  latter  body  drove  back 
tlieir  opponents,  who  left  tour  dead  and  forty 
wonnded  on  tbe  field.  The  qneation  was 
taken  up  in  Parliament,  and  the  Earl  of 
Roden  was  eventually  diemiased  from  hie  lord- 
Heutenancy. 

^iwiul  BttMtT ;  BiMiatSi  IMtatm.  IgtS. 
'BoinoiJliT'  is  the  name  given  to  the 
great  snrvBy  of  England,  mada  by  order  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  nsTne  ii  not 
fonnd  before  the  DiatoguM  it  ScaeearUi  (q.v.J, 
in  which  (i.  IS]  it  is  said  that  the  English 
called  the  book  of  tbe  anrvey  "  Domeadei," 
or  "the  day  of  judgment."  because  <A  the 
atrictneM  M  the  examination.  It  baa  also 
been  held  to  refer  to  the  day  of  holding  the 
conrta  at  which  the  inquest  was  made.  In 
1084  England  was  threatened  with  invasjon 
by  Cannte  of  Denmark.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  yearthe  king  laid  a  heavv  "  geld,"  or 
tajc,  on  all  England  of  six  abillings  on  the 
bide.  Tbe  Invasion  oE  the  Northmen  was 
not  made.  The  threatened  danger,  however, 
and  the  tax  which  seems  connected  with  it, 
prvbably  made  the  Conqueror  aniious  to  at- 
certain  tbe  capabilitiea  of  his  kingdom,  botji 
aa  regards  defence  and  taxation.  At  the 
mid-winter  meeting  of  tbe  Witon,  after  "  deep 
qieecll "  with  the  great  men,  the  king  ordered 
ttiat  a  anrvey  of  the  kingdom  abonld  be  made. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  anrvey  the  country 
«M  divided   into   districts,  and  a  body  <k( 


commiasionera  was  sent  to  bold  an  inqneat  in 
each  district.  The  names  of  those  sent  into 
the  midland  counties  aro  preserved,  and  show 
that  men  of  high  position  were  employed  in 
the  worlc.  They  were  bidden  to  inquire  who 
held  each  estate  in  tbe  time  of  King  Edward, 
who  held  it  at  the  time  of  the  inquest,  what 
ita  value  waa  at  the  two  dates,  whether  that 
value  could  be  laiaed,  and  by  what  title  it 
WM  held.  In  Older  to  find  out  whether  an 
estate  vraa  capable  of  contributing  a  latter 
sum  to  the  royal  treasury,  minute  inquiries 
were  to  be  made  as  to  its  extent,  and  the 
men  and  beasts  it  supported.  The  commis- 
sioners gained  their  iiflonnation  in  the  way 
in  which  such  matters  were  usually  managed 
in  England.  They  took  the  same  witness  of 
the  sherilf  and  the  French  (foreign)  barons, 
and  the  whole  hundred,  of  the  pnest,  the 
reeve,  and  six  villeins  of  each  township  :  that 
is,  they  learned  the  particulars  they  wished 
to  know  by  answera  made  on  OaOj  in  tbe 
hundred  court.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  an  inquest  had  been  held  to  ascertain 
tiie  value  of  the  land  throughout  the  country 
tor  the  pnipose  of  taxation ;  tor  in  the  time 
of  Ethelred  the  country  had  been  surveyed 
and  divided  for  the  aasoSBment  of  the 
danegeld,  and  an  inquest  seems  to  have  been 
held  for  the  geld  of  I0B4.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  these  had  not  been  of  tbe 
searching  natore  of  the  Domesday  Survey. 
Such  an  inquiry  waa  hateful  to  Englishmen. 
"  It  is  rfiame  to  tell,"  writes  the  chronicler, 
"  what  he  thought  it  no  shame  for  him  to  do. 
Ox  nor  cow  nor  swine  waa  left  that  was  not 
Bet  down  upon  his  writ."  The  commissioners 
wrote  their  reports  on  separate  rolls,  and 
their  notes  were  afterwards  abridged  and 
arranged  by  the  king's  clerks.  The  inquest 
was  finished  in  tbe  summer  of  IPS6.  With 
ita  ctanplation  mnat  be  connected  the 
assembly  on  Salisbury  Plain  and  the  oath 
taken  to  William.  Aa  tbe  king  appeared  in 
the  survey  as  the  one  lord  of  every  man's 
land,  BO  on  its  completion  all  landholders 
Bworo  teelty  to  him,  "  whose  men  so  ever 
th<^  were."  He  added  a  troah  obligation, 
which  bound  all  landholders  equally  to  tbe 
mere  bond  of  tenure  which  coonocted  his 
tenants  with  himself. 

Questions  of  right,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  inquest,  led  to  irribition  and  to  some  blood- 
shed. With  mattersof  title  theconuniaBionera 
did  not  concern  themselves  further  than  to  re- 
cord the  conflicting  claims,  and  in  doing  this, 
they  treated  the  people  of  each  race  alike. 
Caaea  of  illegal  occupation  are  often  ranged 
in  a  daas  by  themselves,  and  include 
possessions  gained  by  defective  or  dinmled 
titles,  as  well  as  by  acts  of  violence,  lliose 
are  the  terra  otenpatt  of  the  western  ^res, 
and  the  imationet  ot  Eeaex,  &c.  Few  in- 
dications am  be  found  in  the  record  of  the 
violence  of  the  Conque^it.  The  rights  and 
obligations   of   each  landholder  are   settled 
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by  those  of  his  anteettter,  uid  the  dute  at 
whith  these  are  OHGertiiined  is  that  of  the  death 
of  King  Edward,  enpreaaed  in  tha  WincheBter 
edition   of   Domesday   by    T.    "     " 

anything  to  shov  that  tho  nev  poaseaaor  did 
not  lucceed  hia  anf «n«or  peacefully,  and,  as  far 
M  poauble,  all  reference  to  the  reign  of  Harold 
ia  BTtHded.  Nevertheless,  the  record  bean 
witnen  to  a  ineepjnj^  conGecation  of  the  lands 
of  the  wealthier  and  more  powerful  clnaB, 
and  in  a  lesser  de^^reo  of  the  smaller  owners 
bIbo.  to  widespread  devastation,  and  to  the  ruin 
of  many  boroughs.  Tvo  systems  of  measure- 
ment are  used  in  Domesday  :  the  one  by  the 
*W«,  the  other  by  the  carucale.  The  hide  is 
used  to  signify  an  area  of  a  certain  rating 
value.  It  is  an  old  Eng-lish  term,  and  though 
it  implies  an  ares,  seems  in  Domesday  at  least 
to  be  of  uncertain  eilent.  The  foreign  caru- 
cate  is  the  co-relative  of  the  hide,  but  has  a 
more  constant  reference  to  area.  It  is  some- 
times nsed  ot  land  wbich  is  nan-hidat«d,  i.i., 
not  rated  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  In  both 
hide  and  carucate  the  Itrra  ad  unam  earucaiit, 
or  one  plough-land  of  definite  extent,  is  a 
principal  factor.  (On  these  matters  reference 
should  be  made  to  Mr.  Eyton's  learned  works.) 
As  regaids  feudal  orpuiisation,  Domesday 
tells  us  nothing.  The  king  has  become  the 
overlord  ot  all ;  to  him  all  alike  are  bound,  all 
title  is  derived  from  his  grant.  But  there  is 
no  sign  of  any  condition  of  tenure  different 
from  those  which  existed  before  l^e  Conquest. 
Knights'  tees  and  feudal  intddents  are  matters 
ol  later  development. 

Tho  results  of  the  survey  are  preeerved  in 
different  books.  The  Domesday  Book  is  the 
name  which  properly  belongs  to  the  two 
volumes  called  the  Exehtqtter  Dometday,  or, 
to  use  the  title  contained  in  the  book  itself, 
the  Liber  dt  JTinlonia.  The  first  of  the 
volumes  gives,  in  a  short  form,  the  survey  of 
thirty  counties ;  the  second  contains  longer 
reports  of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  All 
the  Borvey  is  thus  cmbmced  by  the  two 
volumes,  for  no  report  was  made  of  the  tour 
northern  counties,  nor  ot  Lancashire,  oxcept 
as  r^aidi  the  Furness  district.  The 
volume  called  the  Exon  Damnday,  trom 
being  in  tho  care  of  the  chapter  of  Exeter, 
contains  a  detailed  account  ot  'Wiltshire, 
Dorset,  Somorset,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall. 
The  Inquviilio  £lien*it  ia  devoted  to  the 
possessions  and  claims  ot  the  abbey  of  Ely. 
Mr.  Freeman  conaiilers  that  "  these  throe, 
the  second  volume  of  the  Exchequer  Domes- 
day, the  Eion  Domesday,  and  the  Inquisitio 
Ehcnsis,  are  the  original  record  of  the 
survey  itself,  tvhich  appears  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Exchequer  Domesday  in  an 
abridged  shape."  Though  this  may  be  true 
of  the  other  two  volumes,  us  rcgnrda  the 
Exon  DBiiieidaii,  Mr.  EyWn  has  shown  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  stood  in  any  such  re- 


lation to  tho  mora  concisely  expressed  re- 
cord, and  from  internal  evidence  is  led  to 
believe  that  no  "  single  entrj'  of  the  Ex- 
chequer codex  was  copied  or  abiitracted  from 
the  Exeter  edition."  with  the  &ob  Samct. 
dag  some  leaves  of  the  geld-inquest  of  1084 
ore  carelessly  bound  up, 

Ftetmui,  Nm-nuii  Cun^uul,  if.,  a.  21.  v.,  c.  £2, 
and  App. ;  EytoD.  A'tv  to  Iwnuulau,  Do^ondav 
Sludiu,  Dur-it  uid  SomrHt;  Sir  H.  Ellis,  I«- 
Inivtdtv.  to  Dmnudav.    The  Domsidiij  Book 
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Somiuioa,  the  largest,  though  not  the 
most  important,  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
was  discovered  by  Columbus,  1493.  on  a 
Sunday,  and  named  by  him  in  commemorH- 
tion  of  the  day.  It  whs  at  first  colonised  by 
the  ['rench,  but  in  1754  was  captured  by  the 
British  forces,  and  was  tormally  ceded  to 
England  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  though 
many  French  remained  on  the  island.  In 
1778  it  was  ravaged  by  the  French,  and  was 
taken  by  them  in  1 781 ,  and  retained  fora  period 
of  two  years.  In  179S  another  attack  was 
made  on  Dominica,  and  in  1805  the  island 
was  once  more  ivvaged  by  a  French  forte 
under  Ia  Giange.  In  1813  Domioiot  was 
the  scene  ot  a  Maroon  war,  but  the  insur- 
gents were  speedily  crushed ;  and  the  insur- 
rection was  made  a  pretext  for  the  employ- 
ment ot  most  severe  mflasures  against  the 
olavee.  In  1871  Dominion  joined  the  federa- 
tion of  tlie  Leeward  Islands  (q.v.),  having 
previously  enjoyed  a  representative  govetn- 

Attwood,  aU.  r>/  Dawdnita. 
]>0]Bittlca,THEBATTLBOF(Aprin  2,1782). 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  naval 

power  in  the  West  Indies,  fin  the  9lh  of  April 
the  division  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  which,  con- 
sisting of  eight  ships,  had  got  separated  from 
the  rest  of  tjie  fleet  under  Kodney,  had  main- 
tained for  en  hour  an  unequal  contest  with 
fifteen  French  ships,  and  the  French  admiral 
had  thought  it  wise  to  retire  when  the  rest  ot 
tho  Britiidi  fieet  came  up.  The  next  two  days 
were  occupied  in  trying  to  bring  the  French 
to  action,  and  on  the  12th  Rodney  succeeded 
in  doing  so.  Favoured  by  the  wind,  he  took 
advantage  of  a  break  in  the  French  line,  and 
advancing  in  column,  cut  the  French  fieet  in 
two.  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who  was  leading  the 
Knglish  van,  at  once  became  engaged  with 
that  of  the  French  fleet,  while  Rodney  was 
busy  with  the  enemy's  centre.  The  action 
WHS  vigorously  carried  on,  and  tho  atmo- 
sphere, which  was  very  still,  soon  became  so 
enveloped  in  smoke  that  the  fleets  mutually 
ccaited  firing.  When  at  length  the  smoke 
cleared  an-ay,  the  French  wire  seen  in  full 
retreat.  A  chase  was  immediately  begun,  and 
five  ships  were  taken  or  destroyed,  including 
the  ennmioua  Vitle  it  Farvt.  Four  more 
wore  soon  afterwards  captured  brHood  when 
cruiaing  among  the  islaods.     lite   English 
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]fma  ia  tlie  two  sctioni  ol  the  atii  and  12th 
wHB  coaipanitiv«ly  gmalL  Uodaey  and  Hood 
were  both  raised  to  the  peerage.  The  imtHe 
itself  U  fsmoua  in  naval  hietory  hb  being  the 
first  in  which  the  uuuiteiivre  of  breaking  the 
line  vuB  practised. 

Alloa,  Satai  Satllmi  Stuihop*.  Hut.  cf  Atg. 

Dominioans,   The,  or   Black   Fkiaiu. 

ThU  oMtT  wita  lounded  by  Dominic  in  the 

beginning  of   the  twelfth   century,   and  ap- 

Cvud  by  Innocent  HI.  iil  l:JI6.  Thirteen 
thren  of  this  order  croesed  into  England 
in  1221,  and  Wore  long  fixed  their  abode 
at  Oxioni,  where  they  suon  became  prominent 
intbe  srhools.  Their  second  English  house  wiia 
the  BlacktiiarB  in  London,  origioally  situated 
where  Lincoln's  Inn  now  stands,  but  removed 
from  this  place  about  1279.  At  the  time  of 
the  dinolution  of  the  monusteriea  there  were 
fifty-eight  Dominican  houses  in  England  and 
Wales,  several  ol  them  being  situated  in  the 
iainci|iBl  towns,  such  as  firisUil,  Northampton, 
Salisbury,  York,  and  Leicester.     [EiUAas.} 

DomilLU,  Uabco  Antonio  sb  {6.  1566, 
i.  1624),  was  a  Jesuit,  who,  in  lfl04,  became 
Archbishop  of  Spalatra  He  nude  the  ac- 
f  uaintance  of  Biihop  Bedell  in  Italy,  and  was 
induced  by  Mm  t«  quit  his  archbishopric  and 
come  to  England,  where  he  pubiiehed  his 
work,  J)t  Bej/uiUa  £ahtiatliea  (1617),  which 
was  aimed  at  some  of  the  evils,  temporal  and 
ecclesiasticBl,  of  the  Papal  system.  De 
DominiB  profeeecd  himuelt  a  Proteetaut,  and 
was  much  patronised  by  James  I.  and  the 
High  Churchmen  in  England.  He  received 
the  Mastership  of  the  Bavoy,  and  was  made 
Dean  of  Wiousor.  In  England  he  saw  that 
his  Ambition  was  not  likely  t«  be  gratified  by 
the  highest  honours  of  the  Church.  He, 
therefore,  returned  to  Home  (1822),  where  his 
old  schoolfellow,  Gregory  iV.,  was  Pope, 
and  seems  to  have  entertained  the  idea  that 
by  his  efforts  England  might  be  restored  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  But  on  the  death  of 
Gregory,  Da  Dominis  whs  arrested  by  the 
Inquisition,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Kt.  Angelo,  where  he  died. 

Me- land,  Hft  ofDt  DmMii,  OardiiMr,  HM. 

of  Bnv.,  iaoi~iea. 
Donald,  son  of  Constantine  and  Ring 
of  Alhan  (rf.  910),  was  the  flret  mler  styled  by 
the  chroniclers  "  Kingof  Alban."  He  reigned 
from  8S9  to  900,  and  was  occupied  during  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  in  repelling  the  attacks 
C*  Sigurd,  the  brother  of  Harald  Uarfagr, 
and  the  newly-appointed  earl  of  those  Nor- 
wegians who  had  fied  from  their  native 
country  on  Uie  accession  of  the  now  king, 
and  had  already  b^uo  to  colonise  the  Orkney 
Islands.  The  new-comers  invaded  Caithness 
and  Sntherhmd,  and  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  Alban  was  constantly  required  in  those 
parts  to  keep  them  at  bay,  though  their  incur- 
sions could  hardly  affect  that  part  of  Scotland 
over  which  DooMd  really  reigned.    Liter  on. 


a  fresh  body  of  Danes  from  Dnbtin  swept 
down  upon  the  kingdom  of  Albun  iUelf,  aud 
Daiuild  was  alain  at  Duuotter  in  contest  with 

Donald  Bolooh  of  th*  Isl«g  was  a 

relative  of  Alexander  of  the  Isles,  on  whose 
captivity  he  raised  a  force  and  dctceted  the 
royal  troops  under  the  Earl  of  Mar  at 
L^habor  (1*31).  James  I.  of  Scotland  was 
exceedingly  angry  at  the  ill-success  of  his 
lieutenant,  and  incruiBcd  the  taxes  throughout 
his  dominions  five-fold  for  the  purpose  o( 
finding  funds  for  a  royal  progress  through 
the  Higlilands.  Shortfy  BRer,  Donald  was 
compelled  t«  seek  refuge  in  Ireland,  where  he 
wasTiUled. 

Donftld  Buifl,  KiKo  or  Scotimkd,  was 
brother  of  Ualcolm  Can  more,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1093.  After  reigning  six 
months,  he  was  driven  out  by  his  nephew 
Duncan.  In  lOCM,  however,  on  Duncan's 
death,  he  recovered  the  throne,  which  he 
shared  for  three  ysars  with  Edmund,  son  of 
Malcolm.  For  some  three  years  DonHld  Bane 
continued  to  rule  over  the  i^k-ots  north  of  the 
great  firths,  while  Edmund,  as  the  son  of  the 
tiaxon  Margaret,  reigned  over  the  mora  Saxon 
population  of  the  Lowlands.  At  last,  in  10B7, 
Bdgar  Atheling,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
English  force,  ^ter  defeating  and  imprisoning 
bis  nephew  Edmund  and  Donald  Bane,  set  his 
Other  nephew  Edgar  on  the  Scotch  throne. 
Two  years  later  Donald  Bano  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  after  being  blinded,  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonniont  till  his 
death.  He  was  buried  in  Dunfermline 
Abbey. 

Skene,  C(Ui«  SuUuul ;  Bobertson,  larlv  Jfiagi 

Donald  Bu«  KMWiUiun  {d.  118T) 

claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Duncan,  son  of 
Malcolm  Csnmore.  In  llSl,  during  the 
absence  of  WiUJam  the  Lion  at  the  English 
court,  he  tried,  with  the  aid  of  many  of  the 
Scottish  barons,  to  make  himself  king  of  the 
coontry  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 
for  sii  years  he  there  maintained  a  sort  of 
irregular  warfare,  which  ended  in  his  defeat 
and  death  in  the  Bpey  Valley  {July,  1187). 

DC 
the 

Dalriada  (629—642).  In  634  Donald"  i 
defeated  by  the  Angles  at  Calathios,  wbi^e 
attempting  to  wrest  from  their  hands  the 
district  between  the  Avon  ond  the  Pentland 
HiUs.  In  637  be  crossed  over  to  Ireland  with 
a  large  army  to  aid  Congal  Ctaen,  King  of 
Ulster,  against  the  King  of  Ireland,  but  was 
utterly  routed  at  the  batUe  of  Magh  Hath. 
Alter  another  attack  upon  the  Anglukn  terri- 
tory, in  which  he  was  assisted  by  uie  Britons 
of  Alclyde,  he  seems  to  have  fallen  out  will 
this  last  race  upon  the  death  of  the  great 
Ittaydderch  Hael.  and  was  slain  in  battle  with 
the  new  King  of  Alclyde  at  Strathcarron 
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(642).  On  hie  death,  the  Idogdom  of  Dal- 
riadai  reverted  to  anarchy. 

-DoroliMltar,  Dvdlbt  Cakliton,  Yib- 
oouNT  (i.  1G73,  d.  1S32),  WB«  ambaaaadot  to 
the  republic  of  Venice  from  1610  to  1616, 
and  to  the  United  Provinces  troni  IQIG  to 
1628.  During  the  second  rarliament  of 
Chortea  I.  he  m&iotained  the  cause  of  the 
king  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  party  of  Buckingham,  In 
U&y,  1626,  he  was  created  Baron  Carleton, 
and  on  July  26,  1628,  Viscount  Dorchester. 
On  December  1*  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  Socrelary  of  State,  and  in  that 
capacity  advocated  peace  with  France  and 
alliance  wiUi  the  German  Protestants.  Cla- 
rendon says  "he  understood  all  that  related 
to  foreign  employment,  and  the  condition  of 
other  princea  and  nations,  very  well,  bat  was 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  goTemment, 
laws,  and  customs  of  bis  own  oountcy,  and 
the  nature  of  the  people." 

SoTollwrtaT,  an  ancient  Soman  station, 
called  Dumovana,  or  Durinum,  was  a  place 
of  some  importance  nuder  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings,  and  wa«  made  the  aeat  of  a  mint  by 
Athelstan.  Ths  remains  of  the  ancient 
Boman  fortifications  were  destroyed,  and  a 
Franciscan  priorr  built  from  the  materials 
in  the  reign  of  £>lwBrd  Itl.  The  town  was 
incorpomted  in  the  same  reign,  and  returned 
two  members  to  Parliament  from  the  year 
1295  onwards. 

DorohMtor,  Cj.Twtiana  Sbdlbt,  CotrN- 
TMs  OF  {d.  1717).  was  the  daughter  of  Six 
Charles  Scdley,  and  mistress  ot  James  U.,  by 
whom,  in  16S3,  she  was  made  Countess  of 
Dorcheeter.  She  was  more  celebrated  for  her 
wit  and  vivacity  than  for  her  beauty ;  and  not- 
withstanding her  ridicule  of  the  Romish  priesta 
who  throngud  his  court,  seems  to  have  main- 
tained her  ascendency  over  James,  After  hia 
e^  Bhewasmarrioa  totheEarl  of  Fortmore. 
It  was  with  reference  to  her  disgnioe,  and  to 
the  part  he  himself  took  in  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  that  Sir  Charles  Sedley  said  of  James 
II.;  "He  has  made  my  daughter  a  counties , 
I  will  make  his  daughter  a  queen." 

s 

of  a . 

He  was  appointed  Judge  Advocate  of  E*sex's 
army  on  account  of  Ms  great  knowledge  of 
civil  law,  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
charge  against  Charles  L  In  May,  164E>,  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  Common- 
wealth to  Holland,  where  he  was  murdered  at 
the  Hague  by  some  eerrants  of  Montrose, 
headed  by  Colonel  Whitford  (May  12  or  16, 
1649).  He  was  tairird  In  Wcstm' 
Abbey,  hut  eihumed  at  the  Bentoiation. 
Feuook,  Armt  LMt  <■/  Catalitn  and  i 


arl  of  Someraet,  elde«t  son  of 


n  Dor 

John  of  Gaunt,  was  created  Karqvit  ef  Danel, 
as  well  as  Uarqnis  of  Somerset ;  the  title  was 
continued  in  this  branch  of  the  Beaufort 
family  till  the  execution  and  forfeiture  tA 
Henry,  Duke  of  Somerset,  1463.  In  14TS, 
Thomas  Grey,  Ijord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  was 
created  Marqiiie  of  Dorset ;  his  grandson, 
Hcory,  third  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  was  attainted  in  1S64.  In  1603 
Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  was 
creatod  Earl  of  Brritt.  Lionel,  seventh  earl, 
was  created  Duke  of  Dorset  in  1720.  In  1843 
Charles,  the  fifth  duke,  died  unmarried,  and 
the  dukedom  became  extinct. 

Dorset,  Tboku  Geit,  1st  Mahqdib  or 
{d.  16U1),  was  a  son  of  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
the  subsequent  wife  of  Kdward  IV.,  by 
her  first  husband,  Sir  John  Grey,  Bhajing 
in  his  mother's  prosperity,  he  was  created 
Msrqais  of  Dorset  in  1475,  and  escapetL  the 
hostility  displayed  by  Gloucester  in  1483  to 
all  the  membera  i^  the  queen-dowager's 
family  by  taking  refuge  in  the  Sanctuary 
at  Westminster.  Escaping  thence  in  nfety, 
he  joined  with  his  uncle.  Sir  Richard  Wood- 
ville, in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  Tower  and 
raise  a  fleet;  hut  failure  drove  him  once  again 
to  concealment,  until  Backingham's  rebellioit 
afforded  him  another  opportunity  of  being  ac- 
tively hostile  to  Kicha^IU.  This  movement 
likewise  tailing,  he  forthwith  fled  over  the 
aea  to  make  one  of  the  powerful  party  of 
malcontents  supporting  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
in  Britanny.  On  his  retnra  from  Franoe, 
where  he  had  been  left  by  Henry  YII.  as 
security  for  the  French  king's  loan,  he  en- 
joyed the  reyal  favour,  though  during  the 
Simnel  imposture  he  was  imprisoned  in  Uie 
Tower,  but  soon  released.  In  the  same  reign 
he  served  against  the  French  (1401);  four 
years  later  was  one  of  the  leaders  when  the 
rebels  were  vanquished  at  Blackheath. 

Dorsst,  Hbnrt  Grsv,  3an  MARacis 
OF  {d.  1S54),  married  Frances,  daughter  of 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  BufFolk,  and 
Mary,  sister  of  Henir  VIII.  By  her  he 
became  t^  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  His 
weak  and  ambitious  character  caused  him 
to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  Northumberland's 
proposals  for  obtaining  an  alteration  of  the 
succession  in  favour  of  his  daughter.  When 
this  plot  failed,  SufFolk  was  pardoned  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fine,  but  in  the  following  year 
raised  a  rebellion  in  the  midland  counties,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
(q.v.]  in  Kent.  His  few  troops  were  defeated 
near  Coventry  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and 
duke,  having  taken  shelter  with  one  of  his 
' named  Underwood,  was  by  him  he- 


executed  Feb.  23,  1651,  a  few  days  after 
fais  daughter,  lady  Jane  Grey. 

TjUsr,  Aig.  viidv  SdwrdVl.  m*  Hary. 

DorMt,  Thohas  SjkCKrii.i.K,  Ibt  Eaki.  of 

(».  16S6,  d.  1608),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Uichaid 
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Sackrille.  Ha  vas  educated  &t  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  studJed  tit  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  aerred  in  varioiu  diplouutic  employmeutii 
oa  the  Continent.  In  1567  he  was  created 
Lord  BuckhuTst.  la  ISST  lie  was  timbaaaador 
to  the  United  Froviuces,  and  sucijeeded 
Bnrleicb  aa  Lord  Trcaaurer.  In  16Q1  he  waa 
created  Eori  oE  Dorset.  He  was  the  joiut 
author  with  Thomaa  Norton  of  the  tragedy 
of  Gorboduc  (15G1),   the  earlieHt  bknk-vene 

I>orsst,  Chirles  Saoitiu.!,  Bm  Ejisl 
OP  («.  I63T,  d.  1706),  sat  lor  £a«t  Orinstead 
aa  Lord  Buckhunt  in  1660,  but  declined  all 
publiv  employment.  In  167S  he  became 
Cieatleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  oait  ye&r 
succeeded  to  his  father's  title.  In  the  reign 
of  James  II.  be  was  dismissed  from  the  loid- 
lieutenanc;  of  Sussex.  Ue  entered  into  com- 
munication with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  on 
the  landing  of  WiUiom,  assisted  the  Princess 
Anne  in  her  flight  from  Weatminster.  Ue 
became  Lord  CfaamberUin,  and  employed  his 
patronage  in  helping  genius  and  misiortune. 
On  the  departure  of  William  for  Ireland,  ha 
waa  appointed  in  Moiy's  Council  of  Nine,  In 
1691  1^  accompanied  William  to  Holland. 
He  was  declared  hjr  Preston,  on  the  detection 
of  his  plot,  to  be  in  oammunicatioa  with  the 
Jacobite  court  of  SL  Oermaine.  The  accuso. 
tion  was  probably  untrae,  although  Dorset 
was  no  doubt  angry  at  William's  leanings  to- 
wards the  Tories.  Dorset  is  bettor  known  as 
the  patron  of  Prior,  Drj-den,  Congreve,  and 
AddiBOn,  than  an  a  politician.  Macauluy  thinks 
that  "had  he  been  driven  by  necessity  to  exert 
himself,  he  would  probably  have  risen  to  the 
highest  poats  in  the  State." 


in  Afghanistan.  In  conjunction  with  his 
brothers,  he  succeed>-d  to  the  throne  of  CabiU 
on  the  expulsion  of  Mahmood,  brother  of 
Shah  Soojah.  In  1S34  Dost  Mahomed  suc- 
cessfully quelled  the  attempt  of  Shah  8oojah 
ta  recover  Afghanistan,  but  during  this  war 
he  lost  the  province  of  Pesliawur  definitely  to 
Bunjeet  Singh.  In  1S3S  the  Dostmade  over- 
tures to  Lord  Au<-kland  for  arbitration,  and  on 
bis  Kfuaal  appealed  to  the  King  of  Persia. 
In  1837  he  sont  an  eipedition  to  Feshawur, 
and  at  Jumrood  won  a  fruitless  victory.  In 
183B  overtures  for  an  alliance  were  made  to 
Dost  Mahomed,  and  an  embaaay  sent  to  Cabut 
under  Captain  Bumes.  Dost  Mahomed  de- 
clared his  willingness  to  dismiss  the  Kiissian 
and  Persian  envoy)>,  providi'd  the  English 
wouU  assist  him  to  recover  Fenhawur.  This 
the  QoTomoT-Oeneral  refused,  and  DoHt 
Hahomed  therefore  turned  to  Persia  and 
Rusna,  and  the  latter  power  guaranteed  the 
defence  of  Candahar.  Thereupon  the  English 
epose  hinif  and  to  ■tt'^H  tKi« 


object,  the  Afghan  eipedition  of  183S  was 
despattJied.  Deeert«d  by  Fenia,  with  a 
Brilish  army  advancing  on  Cabul,  Dost 
Mahomed  fled  with  a  handful  of  followers  to 
the  Hindoo  Koosh.  Alter  being  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  chief  of  Khooloom,  he  passed 
on  to  BokhaiB,  where  he  was  detained  by  the 
Ameer ;  but  on  effecting  his  escape,  he  re- 
turned to  Eiiooloooi,  guthered  an  army  of 
Ooabe^   snd  crossing  the   Hindoo    Koosh, 

E reclaimed  a  religions  war.  He  was  defeated, 
owever,  Septembsr  18th,  by  Brigadier 
Dennie.  After  another  attempt  to  raise  the 
country  against  the  English,  he  surrendered 
to  Sir  William  Macnaughten,  and  was  brought 
to  Calcutta.  He  was  relwsed  in  184S.  In 
the  second  Sikh  War  he  made  common 
cause  with  the  Bikhs,  and  captured  Peshawur, 
from  which,  however,  he  was  shortly  after 
driven  out.  In  ItJoS — 7  an  English  anny  was 
despatched  to  aid  him  against  the  Sluh  of 
Persia,  who  had  seized  Herat.  Before  he  died, 
he  had  succeeded  to  some  extent,  at  least,  in 
oniting  the  Afghan  power.  On  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1863,  the  country  was 
divided  between  the  partisans  of  his  eldest 
son,  and  the  younger  one,  Bhere  All,  to  whom 
Dost  Mahomed  had  bequeathed  his  throne. 
[AroHiK  W*H«.] 

Oonfflity,  Thohas,  wbs  Diake's  second  in 
command  in  uie  famous  voyage  of  1577.  He 
was  appointed  captain  of  a  Portuguese  vessel 
captured  near  Ssjitiago.  Soon  after  quitting 
the  Plate  Kiver,  Doughty  deserted  with  his 
men,  but  was  soon  overtaken,  and  his  crow 
transferred  to  Drake's  own  ship,  the  Ptlitan. 
On  the  Patagonian  coast  the  adventurers  come 
upon  a  gibbet,  on  which,  more  than  fifty  years 
before,  Magellan  had  hanged  his  mutineers; 
and  this  spot  was  now  put  into  fresh  service 
tor  the  exeoutioQ  of  Doughty.  A  rourt- 
marlial  waa  extemporised ;  Doughtv  was  found 
guilty,  and  beheaded,  after  first  embracing  the 
admiral  and  partaking  of  the  holy  com* 
munion.  A  story  of  the  time  makes  Drake 
to  have  been  the  executioner  in  pei'son. 


the  name  of  the  "Perilous  Castle  of  Douglas," 
from  the  difficulty  of  holding  it  againet  the 
Scots.  It  waa  three  times  re-captured  from 
the  English  by  Sir  James  Douglas,  and 
its  garrison  destroyed.  About  the  year  1451 
it  was  demolished  by  James  It.'a  otdeis,  while 
the  «arl  waa  absent  in  Home.  It  was,  how. 
ever,  rebuilt,  and  was  in  1639  garrisoned  by 
the  Covenanters. 

DOMlaa,  Tkb  Famut  of,  is  supposed  to 
bo  of  FTtmisii  origin.  The  flirt  meml)er  of 
the  family  known  to  historj'  is  Sir  William 
Douglas,  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Wallaie. 
The  vast  possessions  of  the  Douglas  family  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  rendered  them  for- 
midable antagonists  to  the  mi's!  power,  and 
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daughtfr  of  Bnliol's  aieter,  while  the  Stuarts 
were  only  descended  frum  h  younger  daughter 
of  David  of  HuDtin^on,  mado  it  at  one 
time  by  no  meajui  impoHsiblo  thut  a  Doug-Lta 
would  saeceed  in  driving  the  StuBrts  from 
the  throae.  Besides  their  cstatcB  i 
land,  the  Douglaaea  hud  at  one  ti 
tensivo  lands  iu  England,  just  as  the  Perciea 
had  sEmilar  cinima  in  Siotland.  These  claim 
were  to  have  been  Batistied  for  hoth  families 
according  to  the  Treaty  of  Northampton ;  a 
it  has  been  remarked  that  a  slight  difference 
in  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of  either 
family  would  hare  "  inverted  their  position, 
and  made  the  Percies  national  to  Scotland, 
the  Douglases  to  England. " 

Donfflaa,  The  Fbekaoe  of,  dates  from 
f^ir  Wimam  Douglas,  who  was  crcHtad  Earl 
of  Douglas  in  1357.  The  earldom  rame 
to  an  end  in  Ho^  with  the  attainder 
of  James,  ninth  earl,  after  the  battle  of 
Arlcenholm  and  the  unsuccessful  Douglas 
rebellion.  The  Ptiragi  of  Angut  had  boon 
conferred  on  Qeorge,  illegitimate  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Douglas,  in  1389.  In  the 
Douglas  rebellion  the  AngiiBea  adhered  to  the 
crown,  and  got  a  largo  portion  of  their 
relatives'  estates.  In  1633  William,  eleventh 
Earl  of  Angus,  was  created  Marguit  of 
Oauflai.  In  1703  Archibald,  third  marquis, 
WBH  created  Buki  of  Jlouglai.  The  dukedom 
of  Douglas  became  extinct  with  him  in  1761. 
Tho  estates  of  the  Douglas  (amUy  were  the 
subject  of  a  protractul  law-suit,  known  as  the 
Doiiglat  Cauw,  between  the  Duke  of  Uaoiilton 
and  Archibald  Stewart,  nephew  of  the  Duka 
of  Douglas,  who  obhuiiecf  tho  estatct  hy  a 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1771,  and 
was  croaled  Barnn  SoMglat  in  1790.  The 
peerage  became  extinct  in  1857.  The  mar- 
quioate  of  Douglas  and  earldom  of  Angus 
passed  to  James,  seventh  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
on  the  death  of  Archibald,  Duke  of  Douglas, 
in  1761,  who  was  descended,  hy  a  second 
marriage,  from  William,  first  Marquia  of 
Douglas  {d.  1G33.)     [Hauilton.] 

Donglaa,  William,  In  Earl  of,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Archibald  Douglas.  On 
his  return  from  Prance,  where  he  had  been 
educatea,  in  134fl,  his  first  exploit  was  to 
drive  the  English  out  of  Douglasdale  and 
Teviotdale.  He  was  the  godson  of  Sir 
■William  Douglas,  the  Knight  of  Liddcsdale 
(q.v.),  whom  he  murdered  in  Ettrick  Forest 
(1393)  in  revenge.  la  1356  he  was  present 
at  tho  battle  of  I'oictiersi  and  in  1367  was 
crmted  Earl  of  Douglas.     On  the  death  of 
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.D  have  intended  __ 
have  disputed  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  but  was  bought  off  by  an  alliance 
between  hli  son  and  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Robert  II. 


Margaret,  daughter  of  Bobert  II.  lie  Buc- 
coeded  to  the  title  in  1384.  He  was  renowned 
for  his  bravery  and  skilful  gecoralahip.  In 
1386  he  took  part  in  a  raid  upon  England  in 
Conjunction  with  a  body  of  French  troops 
under  John  of  Vienne.  In  1388  he  penetrated 
as  far  as  tho  gates  of  York,  and  was  canying 
away  Henry  Percy's  (Hotspur)  pennon  to 
Scotland,  when  he  was  met  by  the  I'erdus  at 
Otterbum.    This  battle  rosultcd  in  the  defeat 


enemy ;  but  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the 
Scots  with  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Douglaa. 
Douglas,  Akchibald,  4th  Eabl  or  [d.    ■ 

1424),  was  the  son  of  Archibald,  third  Ear]  of 
Douglas.  In  1400  his  ambition  procured  the 
marriage  of  hia  Histar  Marjory  with  the  l>uke 
of  Kothesay  (q.v.),  the  heir  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  piivy  to 
the  murder  of  that  young  prince  in  14U2.  In 
the  September  of  the  same  year  he  headed  an 
army  collected  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
but  was  defeaitcd  and  taken  prisoner  at  tho 
battle  of  Homildon  Hill.  On  his  release, 
he  joined  Percj',  in  whose  cause  he  was  again 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Shrewsbury 
(q.v.),  UD3.  In  1421  hecrosBodorerto  Fiance 
to  fight  against  the  English  in  that  countrv. 
There  he  was  created  Duke  of  Touraine.  and 
tailing  in  the  battle  of  Vemeuil,  was  buried 
at  Tours. 

Donglos,  William,  6tr  Eaxl  of  (if. 
1440),  and  third  Duke  of  Touraine,  vm 
the  son  of  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of  Douglas, 
who  died  1139.  On  ancceeding  to  the  earl- 
dom, ho  incurred  the  enmity  of  Sir  William 
Crithton,  who  invited  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
young  king,  James  II,,  at  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  tnore,  aiter  some  form  of  trial,  had  him 
beheaded,  along  with  his  brother  David  (1440). 
The  young  ear!  was  hut  some  eighteen  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  denth. 

DouglaJi,  WiLLiAii,  8th  Earl  of  (d. 
I4C2),  succeeded  to  the  estates  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  James  the  Gross  (1443). 
He  was  a  man  of  turbulent  spirit  and  vast 
,  poBscsaing  a  largo  part  of  southern 


trated  Ms  power  by  entering  into  alliances 
with  the  Earls  of  Ciawfonl  and  Robs  and 
other  greet  nobles,  and  hy  setting  on  foot 
intrifpos  with  foreign  powers  and  with  the 
English,  whom  he  had  defeated  on  the 
bonleis.  In  I4S0  he  passed  in  state  across 
the  seas  to  spend  the  Jubilee  in  Home.  He 
roeedily  lost  the  king's  favour,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  office :  a  judgment  for  which, 
however,  he  retaliated  by  various  acts  of 
defiance  of  the  TO}'al  authority.  He  ravaged 
the  lands  of  many  of  the  king's  more  imme- 
diate friends,  even  daring  to  put  to  death  Sir 
John  Herrios.  and  assumed  the  poHtion  of 
an  independent  prinoe     In  14A2  Jamee  IL 
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(mmmoned  him  io  tm  inteiricw  iit  Stirling, 
during  whith  the  Iring,  enraged  at  his  inwleni-c, 
stabbed  him  in  the  throat,  whereupon  he  was 
quick]]'  despatched  by  Sir  PHtrii-k  Gray. 
He  married  his  cousin,  Slargaret  DouglaJi,  the 
'■  Fair  Maid  o(  Galloway,"  and  bo  re-united  the 
poaeesflians  of  the  house  of  Dougloa. 
PltmotUr,  Chrmiicli. 
Dontflaa,  Jaueb,  Qth  S^bl  of  (d.  1488), 
*aa  thobrother  of  William,  Earl  of  Douglas 
(stabbed  by  Jamea  II,  of  Siotland],  whom  he 
fUL-ceoded  as  head  of  the  f&mily,  Fob.,  1462. 
Almoet  his  flnt  aiA  waa  to  nail  a  defiance  of 
the  king  to  the  walls  of  the  Farlitiment  House, 
charging  him  with  murder  and  perjury.  He 
then  declared  war  against  Jamesi,  tor  which 
act  his  lands  were  subaequenlly  declared  for- 
feited to  the  crown  by  an  Act  ptuincd  in  14o4. 
Dut  before  long  tho  Angus  branch  of  his  own 
tamily  sided  with  the  king,  and  in  14'i6  the 
Earl  of  Douglas  was  defeated  at  Arkenholm, 
two  of  hia  brothers  perishing  in  the  batUe. 
Jamea  Douglas  was  compeUod  to  leck  refuge 
in  England,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  border  toiay,  1484,  and 
was  soon  after  confined  in  the  monastery  of 
Ijodoreo,  where  he  died  in  14S8,  the  lost  <A  iJs 

DOOglaMi  Sib  Ailthibald  {d.  1333),  was 
the  youngest  brother  of  the  famous  Lord 
James  Douglas,  and  a  warm  adherent  of 
David  II.  In  1362,  having  defeated  Edward 
Boliol  at  Annan,  he  made  a  successful  raid  iuto 
Camberland.  On  the  capture  of  Sir  Andrew 
Mumty  {1333],  Douglas  was  chosen  Regent 
of  Scotland  ;  but  in  the  same  yeur  he  wa«  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  at  Halidon  Hill, 
and  shortly  afterwaids  died  of  his  wounds. 

DonglAlt  ^™  Geokoe  (if.  1547).  was  a 
brother  of  Archibald,  aiith  Earl  oi  Angus. 
Having  given  oflence  to  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  he  was  banished  to  England  along 
with  his  brother  (1528).  Some  ycara  later  he 
look  part  {1532)  in  a  raid  on  Scotland,  to 
.J  jgl^uh  countrjf  he  did  not  q^turn  until  tho  death 
of  Jamee  V.,'la42,  when  his  forfeiture  was 
rescinded.  He  was  one  of  the  Assured  Lords 
(q.v.l,  and  was  urgent  in  promoting  the  mar- 
ringo  of  Mary  with  Edwotd,  bnt  did  not  do 
much  real  service  to  Henry  VIII.,  eicept  by 
giving  good  advice  to  his  ambassador.  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler.  Ho  perished  at  ilio  battle  of 
Pinkie  (1547). 

Dva^lam,  Javes,  Lord  (if.  1330),  called 
"The  Good,''  was  the  win  ot  Sir  William 
Douglas,  the  friend  of  Wallace.  Many  ntorics, 
more  or  leaa  incredible,  are  told  of  him, 
as  of  most  of  the  other  pstriats  who  were 
fighting  for  Scotland  at  this  time.  Hu  was  an 
abln  and  gallant  partisan  of  Robert  Bruce, 
his  firat  exploit  in  the  king's  cause  being  the 
Riptnre  of  the  costte  of  Douglas  from  the 
English  in  1306,  and  the  mn«sacre  of  its 
"   '    '     [leof  the 


divisions  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Bannock- 
bum  in  1314,  and  in  the  same  year  harried 
Korthnmberland  in  conjunction  with  Edward 
Bruce.  On  the  departure  of  Robert  Bruce  for 
Ireland,  in  131S,  the  chnrge  of  tho  kingdom 
waa  committed  to  Douglas,  who  managed  tt> 
defeat  all  attempts  at  invasion  an  the  port  of 
tho  English  nobles.  In  1319  ho  invaded 
England  to  create  a  diversion  in  fovour  of  tho 
beleaguered  castle  of  Berwick,  and  won  a 
com^dete  victory  at  Milton,  in  Yorkshire.  In 
1327,  whilst  on  a  similar  expedition,  he  sur- 
prised the  English  I'ompbynight  at  stanhope 
Pork,  in  Durham,  cutting,  it  is  said,  tho  very 
ropes  of  King  Edward's  tent.  later  on,  he 
WHS  one  of  the  Scotch  commissionera  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Northampton. 
After  the  death  of  Bruce  (1329],  Douglas  set 
out  on  an  expedition  to  Palestine  for  the 
purpoao  of  convcpng  the  king's  heart  to 
Jerusalem,  hut  being  diverted  from  his 
original  enterprise,  was  slain  in  battle  with 
the  Moors  in  Andalusia.  1330.  His  body  waa 
bmught  bock  to  Scotland,  and  buried  at 
Douglas. 

DalTTinplg,  dmali  o/ Seotlasd ;  Bnrtoo,  Hid. 
t(/ SfioJUnd. 


Scotland,  and  I 
put  in  irons,  bu  his  release,  he  did  good 
service  against  the  English,  whom  ho  ex- 
pelled from  Teviotdsli-  (1338].  In  1342  he 
took  Alexander  Ramsay  prisoner  owing  to 
a  private  fouil,  and  starved  him  to  death  in 
his  castle  of  Hermitage;  hut  this  crime  was 
pardoned  by  David  II.,  who  even  made  its 
perpetrator  Governor  of  Roiburgh  Castle. 
Douglas  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Neville's  Cross,  and  while  in  captivity, 
entered  into  treasonable  negotiations  with 
EdwBid  III.  Ho  was  assasi'i tinted  in  13&3, 
whilst  hunting  in  Eltrick  Forest,  by  his  god- 
son, William,  Lord  Douglas. 

DsJrjmple,  AtmalKtf  Scollani. 

I>oagla«Il«belli(ni,THE(i4Si).  When 

William,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas,  returned 
from  Eome  in  1451,  he  found  the  king's 
movements  directed  by  Crichton,  and 
unable  to  brook  a  sense  of  inferiority,  he  per- 
suaded his  own  dependants  and  the  Earls  of 
Cran-ford  and  Ru«a  to  enter  into  a  con- 
federacy with  him.  In  February,  14&2,  he 
was  murdered  by  James's  own  hand,  leaving 
his  title  and  estates  to  his  brother  James,  wh« 
at  once  took  up  arms  to  avenge  his  relative's 
fiite.  Though  reconciled  to  the  king  for  a 
time,  he  soon  grew  restless,  and  entered  into 
treasonable  communicatinns  with  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  even  sent  a  letter  of  deBaoce  to 
James,  w  ho  soon  drove  b  i  m  to  tho  borders,  where, 
however,  the  rebellious  nobleman  gathered 
a  force  of  40,0(10  men,  and  was  forced  to 
retreftt  to  Fife.    At  Arkenholm  thetwoarmiM 
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met,  but  the  pover  of  Doaglaa  was  thinned 

by  the  desertioii  of  his  kmanun,  the  Earl  <it 
Angax,  and  the  detection  of  the  Hamiltons. 
Abuidoned  by  almost  bU  bil  followera,  the 
Earl  Jamee  Bod  to  Amu  '  ' 
Eoglond.  His  estates 
feited  by  the  Scotch  Paruament,  ana  id  1404 
the  earl  himeolf  was  tulnin  priaoner  while  in- 
vading hia  nativo  UqiI,  and  condemned  to 
lead  a  monastic  life  tiU  his  death  (IISS). 

Dover,  callod  by  the  Romans  Uubns,  was 
a  place  of  conuderuljla  importaace  in  the 
early  history  of  England.  It  was  one  of  the 
Cinque  Forts,  and  a  very  usual  port  for  em- 
bariiatioQ  to  the  Contmcnt.  It  was  here  that 
Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  committed  the 
outrage  which  led  to  the  banishment  of  Godnin 
(lOai).  At  this  time  the  town  held  its  pri- 
vileges by  supplying  the  crown  with  twenty 
ships  for  fifteen  days.  Harold  founded  a 
outle  here.  After  the  battle  of  Hastings  the 
town  was  burnt  by  William's  troops,  and  a 
few  years  later  Eustace  of  Boulogne  ettempted 
to  seize  it  by  force  during  William's  absence 
abroad  (1067).  It  waa  taken  by  the  Frenoh 
in  12M;  in  loSO  it  was  the  scene  of  Henry 
VIII. 'b  interview  with  Charles  V.,  and  in 
1670,  of  the  negotfations  which  led  to  the 
Treaty  of  Doror.     [Cinoub  Pobts.] 

Dovar,  Tub  Thbaty  or  (1(570),  was  con- 
eluded  between  Charles  II,  and  Louis  XIV., 
chietly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Charles's 
lister,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  By  this  treaty: 
— (1)  England  and  Franco  were  to  dedarewar 
against  Holland ;  and  England  was  to  receive 
the  province  of  Zeelund  in  cuse  of  succes. 
(2)  The  PrEnce  of  OraHRe  waa,  if  possiUe,  to 
receive  an  indemnitv.  (3)  Charles  wss  to  assist 
Louis  to  make  good  his  claim  on  the  Spanish 
•accession, and  to  receive  as  hie  reward Ostend, 
t'>gotber  with  any  conquests  be  might  make 
in  South  Americau  (4)  Charles  was  to  receive 
a  subsidy  of  £300,000  a  year  from  Louis. 
Those  four  dausea  comprised  the  whole  of  the 

Eublic  treaty,  which  was  Higned  by  Shaftt«- 
ury  and  the  other  ministerSi  but  there  were 
secret  clauSM  known  only  to  Chflord,  Arling- 
ton, and  Arundel,  by  which  Charles  was  to  re- 
establish Roman  Catholicism  ;  while  to  enable 
him  to  crush  anj-  opposition  in  carrj-ing  out 
this  BOhemo,  I<oui8  was  to  give  Hini  £200,000 
a  year  and  6,000  Frencb  troops. 

Euka,  Sul.D/Xiig..-  Musulaj.  Hilt.  o/£ng. 
DoW1UILg,GKOE0i(iJ.  1 684  F),  was  member 
for  Carlisle  in  1637.  It  was  he  who  seems  to 
have  first  suggested  that  the  "  Instrument  of 
Government  "  ehould  be  abolished,  and  a  new 
constitution,  whitJi  aim«l  at  reproducing  the 
old  constitution  under  a  dynasty  of  Cromwell's, 
substituted  for  it.  After  the  Restoration,  he 
was  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and 
in  1664  was  strongly  in  favour  of  milking 
reprisals  on  the  Duti:b,  a  course  of  conduct 
which  was  adopted,  though  not  in  the  king's 
name.    A  year  lat^  he  proposed  in  the  Uo^ 
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of  Commons  that  the  method  of  contracting 
government  loans  through  the  goldsmiths 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  'I'masury 
should  constitute  itself  a  bunk ;  and  when 
his  plan  was  adopted,  he  received  a  subordinate 
part  in  that  department  of  State.  In  1672  he 
was  again  ambassador  in  Holland,  and  in  1678 
had  once  more  to  defend  his  tinandal  schemes 
in  the  House,  but  this  time  without  effect. 

Downs,  Thb  Battlb  OP  THE  (1666),  was 
fought  between  the  English  fleet,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  the  Dutch, 


mendng  on  the  Ist  of  June.  On  the  Srd, 
Uonk  retired,  after  sotting  fire  to  his  dis- 
abled ships,  and  late  in  the  evening  was 
joined  by  his  colleague.  Prince  Rupeit. 
The  battle  vae  one  of  the  most  obatinato  and 
bloody  of  all  the  indecisive  battles  fouglit 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Eaglish  in  the 
seventeenth  ceutury. 
DX 

first  m 

ceeded  Major  Bedgewicke  as  governor,  and  by 
his  severe  measures  compelled  the  disbanded 
•oldien  to  colonise  the  island  for  England,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  CromwclL 

Dntto,  Sm  Fhahcis  (A.  1545,  d.  1596^  wa* 
born  at  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire.  Earljy 
inured  to  a  sea  life,  ho  accompanied  his 
relative.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  to  the  Spanish 
main,  and  subsequently,  in  1670,  undertook  a 
vo}'age  on  bis  own  account  to  the  West  Indies. 
In  1572  he  sailed  with  two  vessels  to  moke 
reprisls  upon  the  Spaniards  for  the  previous 
losses  be  had  sustained  at  their  hands,  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Nombre  de 
Dies.  On  his  return  to  EngUnd,  Drake  was 
at  fliBt  employed  by  Elisabeth  in  Ireland; 
but  in  1577  sailed,  with  her  sanction,  on 
another  expeditioiL  Ho  plundered  all  tbo 
Spanish  towns  on  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  captured  immense  booty,  and  finally 
crossing  the  Pacific  Ucoan,  returned  to 
England  round  the  Cape,  thus  circumnavi- 
gating the  globe.  On  erri\-ing  in  England, 
he  was  knighted  by  the  queen,  in  re- 
cognition of  his  daring  (I5S0).  Five  years 
later,  Sir  Francis  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  the  , 
West  Indies,  where  he  captured  the  dties  o( 
St.  lago,  St.  Domingo,  and  Csrthagena.  In 
1587,  during  the  preparations  for  the  Spanish 
Armada,  he  commanded  a  fieet  which  did 
much  damage  in  the  port  of  Cadiz,  where  ho 
Is  eaid  to  have  burnt  10,000  tons  of  shipping, 
an  operation  which  he  styled  '  ^  singeing  the 
King  of  Spain's  beard."  Ho  then  captured 
an  immeose  trensure-ship  ofE  the  Azores,  and 
returned  homo  in  time  lo  lake  a  very  active  port 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  as  vice-admiral 
of  the  fleet.  In  1595,  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  Drake  railed  on.  an  eipo- 
ditiontothe  West  Indies,  but  nothing  effectual 
was  done;  and  £ir  Fcancis  died  on  boftid  his 
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Drapier's  I«tt«n  tW24)  is  the  name 

of  ft  pamphlet  written  by  Swift  against  tho 
new  copper  coinage  which  the  government 
wore  attempting  to  introduce  into  Irel&nd, 
and  the  monopoly  fur  cuininjc  which  had 
been  gninled  to  a  pciaon  named  Wood.  They 
proCew  to  be  the  production  of  a  certain 
M.  B.,  k  diapier,  or  draper,  of  Dublin,  and  he, 
irritin^  ha  an  ignorant,  unAkilled  shopman, 
gives  utterance  to  his  own  apprcbensioos  of 
ruin.  White  professing  extreme  loyalty  to  the 
king,  the  honest  shopman  shows,  or  attempts 
to  show,  that  the  potent  was  unjust,  to  begin 
with ;  that  its  teiins  had  been  infringed,  and 
that  the  new  coins  themselves  were  base.  In 
this  publication  Swift  hit  ttu>  public  taste  of 
Ireland,  and  betame  unrivalled  in  popularity. 
So  great  wa«  the  impression  produced  by  this 
woHi,  that  the  patent  had  to  he  withdrawn 
from  Mr.  Wood,  who  was,  however,  compen- 
aated  by  a  pension  of  £3,000  a  year, 
nbiatorv  ai 
legale  Fapi 

synod  in  1152,  on  which  occasion  the  authority 
(rf  the  Htmian  Church  was  greatly  strengihened 
in  Iicland.  It  was  at  this  town  that  Poj-nings' 
Act  was  passed  in  1194,  and  about  the  same 
time  a  mint  was  established  there.  In  Decem- 
ber, I64i,  Drogheda  was  basiled  by  O'Neil 
with  a  large  force  d  Iiiah,  but  was  for 
three  montha  successfully  defended  hj  Sir 
Henry  Tichbonio.  On  Sept.  3,  164B,  Ctom- 
well  appeared  before  the  town,  which  bad 
been  garrisoned  by  Ormonde  with  hia  best 
regiments,  most  of  them  English,  alto- 
getber  2,500  men,  commanded  by  Sir  Arthur 
Aeton,  an  officer  of  great  reputation.  On 
the  9th  the  bombatdment  began ;  a  storm 
attempted  by  the  Purilans  on  Wie  10th  failed, 
and  the  garrison  refused  to  Burrcnder.  On 
the  12th  the  storming  at  the  place  was  again 
attempted,  and  succeeded,  after  a  desperate 
Ktruggle.  The  whole  garrison  was  put  to 
the  sword,  and  Sir  Arthur  himself  liad  his 
bntins  beaten  out.  Cromwell  admits  "that 
the  ^cors  were  also  knocked  promiscuously 
on  the  bead  except  two."  Altogether,  it 
seems  that  about  4,000  people  periehed,  about 
halt  of  whom  must  have  been  unarmed — so.  at 
least,  it  woold  appear  fmm  tho  depositions  of 
eye-witneeacs.  In  1690  Drogheda  surrendered 
to  William  in.,  directly  after  the  battle  at 
the  Boyne. 

Cromwall'i  Lttttrti  Csrte,  W  •/  Ormonif; 
Fronde,  Smf,  te  IrfJand. 

Droit   d'Anbaine  is  an  old  mla  by 

*  which  the  property  of  a  deceased  foreigner  was 
flaimed  by  the  State  unless  the  defunct  man 
had  a  ipe<^  exemption.  This  rule  was  not 
peculiar  to  England,  but  mmmon  to  othrr 
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The  derivation  of 
"aubaine"  has  been  variously  i 
from  aliiinatui,  or  adtena. 
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Droits  of  Admimltj  are  the  righU 
claimed  by  the  govemmciit  of  England  on 
the  propiniy  of  an  enemy  in  time  of  war. 
It  has  been  customary  in  maritime  war  U> 
seize  the  property  of  an  enemy  if  found 
within  our  ports  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
and  this  is  then  cDiuudercd  as  forming  part 
of  the  J)roi(«  of  Admiriilty.  Prizes  captured 
by  non-commissioned  vessels  are  also  sud  to 
be  subject  to  the  lame  conditions.  In  the 
RevDlutiouary  and  Napoleonic  wars  large 
sums  were  obtained  by  Che  enfoiccment  of 
these  regulations,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
monsy  so  gained  was  devoted  to  the  public 
service.  By  an  Act  of  William  IV. '»  reign 
the  Droits  of  Admiralty  for  that  reign  were 
to  be  put  to  public  use,  and  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  is  no  longer  in  pojtscBsion  of  his 
claim  to  the  tenth  part  of  property  captured 
on  the  leas. 
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THB.werethepriestsof  the  Celtic 

people  in  Britain.  Our  chief,  and  it  may 
iJmostbe  said  our  only,  information  touching 
the  Druids  comes  from  Caesar.  Uetellsustbat 
there  were  in  Gaul  only  two  ctussos  who 
obtained  any  consideration,  the  common  people 
being  in  a  condition  little  above  slavery. 
These  two  classes  were  the  noble  order, 
Equites,  as  C^sar  calls  them,  and  the  priestly 
order,  the  Druids.  The  last  presided  over 
all  the  religious  functions.  They  had  the 
care  of  public  and  private  sacrifices,  and  thay 
interpreted  the  religious  mythology.  "Xo 
thorn  the  youth  flocked  in  crowds  for  instruc- 
tion. They  were  too,  we  find,  tho  judges  in 
all  cases,  both  criminal  and  civil,  settling 
questions  of  disputed  boundaries  or  a&irs  u 
inheritance,  as  well  as  those  connected  with 
infractionB  of  the  law.  If  any  one  refused  to 
abide  by  their  decision,  they  could  inBict  on 
him  the  penalty  of  eicommunication  or  inter- 
diction from  the  sacrifices,  which  deprived 
him  of  all  his  civil  ritea,  and  cut  him  ofi  from 
all  commerce  with  his  fellow-men.  At  their 
head  was  one  chief  Druid,  who  succeeded  by 
election.  Generally,  the  claim  of  one  person 
to  succeed  to  the  vacant  post  was  universally 
recognised ;  sometimes,  however,  disputed 
claims  led  to  bloodshed.  Once  a  yc&r  all  the 
people  who  had  any  cause  for  hearing 
assembled  in  the  most  central  port  of  Oaul, 
the  country  of  the  Ermites  (Chartres),  and 
were  judged  by  the  Druids :  much.  <me  may 
fanc)-,  as  the  Israelite  were  jodgsd  hjr  then 
judges.  Aa  baa  been  already  said  [Cblts}, 
Britain  was  considered  the  eapecial  nanwy 
of  Druidiam. 

Cteaar  telJa  us,  as  a  distinction,  that  the 
Germans  had  no  Druids.  But  if  by  this  were 
meant  that  the  Qermnna  had  no  sacerdotal 
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Aryan  races  after  their  earli«at  d&ya,  hod 
a  CUM  ol  priesta  who  stood  side  by  nde  vith 
theic  kings  or  chiefi.  The  Celtic  Druidi 
were,  wn  may  feel  sure,  a  sacerdotal  class,  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  was  found  among 
their  kindred  nationalitiefl :  that  is  to  say, 
their  essential  function  was  to  stand  loremoat 
in  the  sacrifices,  and  to  preserve  by  oral 
tradition  the  mythic  histories,  vheuier  of 
gods  or  heroes,  which  had  been  composed  in 
verse,  as  well  as  to  compose  fresh  forms  when 
required.  They  were  both  prieal«  and  bards : 
gleeoien,  as  the  Saxons  said,  or,  as  the  Nonw- 
men  woald  have  said,  scalds.  This  was  their 
essential  character.  It  was  in  degree  chiuBy 
that  their  functions  differed  from  those  of  the 
priests  of,  ny,  the  heathen  Saxons.  The  Celts 
were  undoubtedly,  aa  Cieaar  describes  them,  a 
very  rolicious  people,  and  being  such,  they 
had  raisM  their  priostbood  to  a  podtioii  ol 
exceptional  power,  and  from  this  exoeptional 
position  arose  their  functions  as  ludges. 
We  easily  gather  this  much  from  Cssar's 
account  of  the  Druids ;  for  we  see  that  the 
enforcement  of  their  decrees  was  not 
secured  by  ordinary  legal,  but  by  distinctly 
religions,  penalties:  they  forbade  men  the 
sacnflces.  If  the  people  had  not  bnen  ex- 
ceptionally religious,  this  penalty  would  not 
have  earned  with  it  such  exceptional  terrors. 
Too  much  has  been  made  of  Pliny's  de- 
scription of  the  ceremonies  which  aooompanied 
the  cutting  of  the  mistletoe  ;  tor  we  have  no 
reason  1«  think  that  this  was  in  any  degree 
the  central  point  of  the  Druidic  ntual,  or 
that,  if  anything,  more  than  one  among  twenty 
similar  rites.  Kor,  again,  must  we  take  too 
literally  a  beautiful  pissage  in  which  Lucan 
describes  the  high  doctrines  of  the  Druids 
concerning  the  future  life,  for  these  doctrines 
were  not  iMsentially  different  from  those 
which  have  been  held  by  all  the  Aryan 
nations.     [Cei-ts.] 

Being  raised  to  such  a  high  position,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Druids  took  unusual  care  to 
fence  themselves  round  with  the  mystery  of  a 
priestly  caste.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  they 
may  among  themsi^Ivea  have  cherished  doc- 
trine* above  those  of  the  common  herd;  hut 
the  theory  that  thoy  had  a  greet  and  secret 
pidloBophy,  which  by  oral  tradifion  they 
banded  down  far  into  the  Middle  Ages,  is 
an  extravagant  notion  which  has  been 
cherished  by  enthusiastic  and  uncritical 
minds.    [Bbbbons,] 

Sunt  de  BallooueC,  INhnof^i 

"'  1  H.  Qsjdoi,  Btmii --  ^- '-  " 
I    Lit   DruMa  li    \ 

de  Conlu^  1a  tiie  Etvu  CflCt^iu, 

[C.  F,  K.] 
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and  the  royal  troops  under  Claverhousa.  The 
Covenant^,  who  were  led  by  Balfonr  of 
Bnrleigh  and  Hackston  of  Bathillet  were 
victorious. 

Dnuaomb,  Tbb  Battlb  op  (965),  waa 
fought  between  Duff,  King  of  Alban,  and 
Cohn,  son  of  Indulf,  a  riv^  claimant  to  the 
throne.  The  latter  was  completely  defeated, 
two  of  his  chief  supporters,  the  Lord  <^Atbol 
and  the  Abbot  of  Dunkeld,  being  slain. 

Dnumttond,  Sm  GonnoN,  was  one  of 
the  English  generals  during  the  Amerioan 
War  of  1S12^U.  In  1814  he  defeated  the 
Americans  at  Fort  Oswego,  and  soon  after- 
wards gained  a,  second  victory  over  them  at 
Lundy'a  Lane.  In  August  of  that  year,  how- 
ever, he  vat  himself  defeated  at  Fort  Erie. 
to  which  he  afterwards  laid  unaucceseful 
siege.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  Govemor- 
Qeneral  of  Canada. 

Dnmuiiaiid,  Sib  WnuAH  {d.  1B28),  en- 
tered Parttament  in  1 T93  as  member  for  St. 
tiawea.  In  1 796  he  was  sent  as  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  the  court  of  Naples,  and  in 
1801  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople. Sir  WiUiam  was  more  distin- 
guished as  a  scholar  than  as  a  diplomatist, 
and  pubKshed  several  learned  works  on 
archaeology  and  classical  antiquities. 

Drimkan    Farliament,  The  (16S1), 

was  the  name  given  to  Ibe  8«>tch  Parliament 
elected  just  after  the  Kestoration.  This  Par- 
liament, which  waa  strongly  Itoyalist,  passed 
a  measure  restoring  the  Loz^  of  the  Articlee 
(q.v.),  and  annulling  all  Acts  of  the  preceding 
twenty-eight  years. 

Urxixj.  Sir  Williak  (rf.  1679),  attained 
consldecable  tame  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
as  an  able  general  and  administrator.  In  1567 
he  waa  in  command  of  the  border  forces,  and 
in  1670,  in  conjunction  with  I«nnoi  took 
Hamilton  from  the  Duke  of  Chatelheniult. 
In  1573  he  conducted  the  siece  of  Edinbuigh 
to  a  successful  issue,  and  received  the  thaium 
of  the  qoeen.  Three  years  later  Druiy  waa 
made  President  of  Itunster,  and  Inaugnrated 
his  entrance  upon  the  office  with  a  succession 
of  rigorous  measures.    He  died  at  Cork,  1679. 

Drydsn,  John  (».  1631,  <f.  1700),  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  and  Cambridge-  At  the 
Bestoration  he  appears  to  have  changed  his 
politics  ;  for  after  having,  in  1659,  written  an 
el^riac  poem  on  the  deaUi  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
we  Snd  him  in  1660  ready  with  another  in 
honour  of  the  new  king.  From  this  time  there 
hardly  occurred  any  politit^  event  of  impo^ 
tance  that  is  not  alluded  to  in  his  pogea.  Tha 
Dutch  WBT«  satirised  in  1662  ;  and  fave  years 
later  the  wonderful  events  of  166S — 6  were 
celebrated  in  the  Jukui  Mirahilit.  In  1681 
he  published  his  greatest  work,  Abialaai  and 
Achiiophtl,  a  political  satire,  directed  mainly 
against  the  intrigues  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Monmoutii  on  the  question  of  the  a< 
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the  Duke  of  York.  All  the  cJiaracters  in  this 
poem  ure  inteiuled  to  represent  the  chief 
■tateeman  of  the  d&y  under  the  thin  ilieffuise  of 
Hebrew  names.  Thus  David  is  CborTes  II. ; 
AbHBlom,  his  favourite  son,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  Achitophel,  the  Earl  of  Shiift«Hbuiy ; 
while  the  versatile  Duke  of  Buckingham  ap- 
pears as  Zimri.  The  attack  on  Shaftesbury 
na  before  lon^  continued  in  The  Medal, 
while  by  the  next  year,  in  the  Siligio  Laid,  he 
WHS  again  engaged  upon  one  of  the  leottiog 
topics  of  the  day,  defending  the  Church  of 
England  against  the  attacks  of  the  Dissenters. 
Under  James  II.  Dryden  turned  Roman 
Catholic,  and  his  pension  as  lAoreaUi,  an 
ofGcc  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  about 
the  year  1668,  was  renewed  after  a  tempor&iy 


Mimdandtlu  PaiUher  (IBS?"),  another  poUtical 
and  religious  poem,  in  which  the  "  millc-white 
hind,  unspotted  and  unchanKod,"  represents 
the  Church  of  Some ;  while  the  panther,  "  the 
noblest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind,'*  stands 
for  the  Church  of  England,  and  other  socti 
are  represented  under  the  guise  of  various 
bcKSta.  TliiB  work  may  be  considered  as 
Dryden's  last  contribution  to  political  writings. 
With  the  Bevolution  his  various  offiees  were 
btkai  away  from  him,  and  he  henceforward 
confined  hunaelf  to  purely  poetical  work. 


Dablilt  has  bean  from  the  very  eai^eat 
times  a  place  of  great  importance  in  Irish 
history.  Its  name  bespeaks  a  Celtic  origin, 
and  it  has  been  identified  with  the  Eblana 
of  Ptolemy.  In  the  ninth  century  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ostmen,  or  Danes, 
irilo,  with  occasional  reverses,  kept  their 
looting  in  Ireland  till  the  time  of  t^  Eng- 
lish conquost.  In  1 1 7 1  the  town  was  unsuc- 
cceafnlly  besieged  by  Roderick,  King  of  CoD- 
DBoght,  with  an  immense  host  of  Irish  ;  and  in 
the  same  year  was  the  place  where  Henry  II. 
leoeived  the  homage  of  the  Irioh  chiefs.  The 
gOTemment  of  Dublin  was  then  conferred  on 
Hugh  de  Lacy.  In  1207  the  new  English 
colony  was  granted  a  charter,  and  two  years 
later  was  nearly  exterminated  by  a  native 
rising,  which  has  given  to  the  day  of  its  oc- 
correnee  the  title  of  Black  Monday.     Richard 

II.  appears  to  have  visittid  Dublin  twics,  and 
was  being  entertained  there  when  news  came 
of  Bolingbroke's  invasion.  In  1691  a  charter 
ot  Queen  Elizabeth  founded  Trinity  College 
and  the  University  of  Dublin.  A  medieval 
foundation,  which  bod  never  Sourished,  came 
to  an  end  at  the  Betonnation.  In  1616 
Dublin  was  besieged  by  the  Papists,  and 
waa  next  year  auirendered  to  the  Forlio- 
menlaiian  forces.  After  the  Revolution  of 
I6SS,  James  L  held  a  Parliament  in  this  city, 
whirb,  however,  fell  into  the  bands  of  William 

III.  soon  after  the  battle  of  the  Bojme.  Inlatei 
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times  Dohlin  has  been  the  head-quarters  of 
eeveial  plots  and  seditious  piojecta,  such  as  the 
plot  of  Lord  E.  liltzgeraldCWSS),  of  Emmett 
(18U3),  the  Fenian  Conspiracy  of  ISST,  fUid 
theplutofthelnvjnciblesinlSSS.  [Ikela-Sd.] 


behalf  of  Charles  I.  and  the  ll 
Council  of  Killiemiy,  became  substantially, 
after  the  failure  of  Qlomorgnn's  mission,  the 
public  part  ot  OUmorgan's  treaty  (qv,),  and 
was  concluded  on  March  2R,  1646.  ThB  Papal 
nuncio  and  Owen  Rue  O'Noil  strongly  op- 
posed it,  and  a  sj-nod  at  Waterford  excommu- 
nicated all  who  adbeied  to  it.  It  was  practi- 
cally set  asido  by  the  Irish  advance  on  Dublin. 
CUrandim,  Kul.  tf  (Iw  Stb. ;  Carte,  Oriaoitit. 

Onolair  Epuods.  In  1870  six  British 
vessels  were  seized  by  the  Gennans  at  Du- 
clair  in  the  couree  of  their  military  operations, 
and  sunk  in  the  Seine;  their  crews,  moreover, 
it  was  said,  being  treated  with  brutality. 
This  excited  considerable  irritation  in  Eng- 
land. On  explanaCionB  being  demanded, 
Count  Bismarck  showed  himself  ready  and 
desirous  to  avoid  all  cause  of  quartnl  by  satis- 
factorily explaining  away  all  causes  ot  offence, 
and  offering  the  fullest  uompensatioD  to  the 
parties  entitled  to  claim  it. 

Dlldlay,  Stu  EnHCHn  {d.  1610),  waa 
one  of  the  unprincipled  agents  of  Henry 
VII. 'b  rapacity,  to  which  he  contrived  to 
lend  a  kind  of  legal  support  by  founding  it 
in  many  <ase8  upon  n  rBvival  of  obswete 
BtatutoB.  In  1492  he  accompanied  Heiiry  to 
Frante,  and  it  was  on  his  return  from  this 
expedition  that  he  united  with  Empson  in 
inaugurating  that  system  of  exaction  for 
which  he  has  obtained  bo  nnenviable  a 
notoriety.  In  1604  he  provides  an  example 
ot  the  completeness  of  Henry's  power  at 
that  time  by  his  appetkranco  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  while  the  king  con- 
ferred upon  him  also  the  rank  and  office 
of  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Dudley  and 
his  partner  Empson  were  naturally  very 
UTipopulur ;  they  were  men,  to  use  the 
words  of  Lord  Bacon,  "  whom  the  people  es- 
teemed as  his  [Hanry  Vll.'s^harse'laeclieBand 
shearers,  bold  men  and  careless  of  fame,  and 
that  took  toll  of  their  master's  griiit."  On 
the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  his  successor  could 
find  no  better  waj-  to  ensure  popularity  at  the 
opening  of  his  reign  than  hy  tbo  surrender  to 
the  pem>lc's  fury  of  these  agents  ot  his  father's 
oppression.  Dudloyand  Empson  were  accord, 
ingly  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
were  at  once  condemned,  and  executed  in 
August,  l.ilD.  So  general  was  the  diBg;ust 
and  indignation  which  Dudley  and  Empeon 
had  excited,  that  it  was  thought  nocessar]'  to 
pass  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  illegalities  of  which  they 
bad  been  guilty. 

BuoB,  Utsrv  FU. 
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Dndlcyi  Loud  Gutlfokd  (d.  1694),  ion  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberlaiid  (q.T.),  wna 
nuuried  in  1553  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  (qv.), 
vboae  claim  to  the  throne  the  duke  uit«nded 
to  asaert  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Upon 
tbo  failure  of  his  plot,  ha  was  coodDnmed  to 
death  in  company  with  hia  wife,  bat  the 
aenteuce  was  not  carried  into  effect  till  1354, 
when  the  insurrection  of  Sir  Thomaa  Wyatt 
(q.v.)  and  the  SDlii:itatioiis  of  Simon  Ronard, 
the  ambassador  of  Charles  V.,  induced  Kt&ry 
to  order  bis  instant  execution.  [Guey,  Lauv 
Jane  :  Uakv.] 

Fronde,  HM.  a/ En*.,-  Sbiwa,   j4iiitilb,'  Sir 
H.  Nioolai,  Li/t  o/Ladt  Jstu  Gri,. 

Sndlay,  Sir  Andrew,  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  (q.v.],  was  sent  in 
l.i53  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  fov  the 
purpose  of  mediating  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  French.  In  the  same  year  he  roceivod 
instructions  from  hia  brother  to  bribe  the 
King  ot  France  to  send  an  army  to  Enf^land 
in  furtherance  of  the  scheme  for  placing  Lady 
Jane  Oroy  on  the  throne.  For  this  he  was 
put  on  his  trial  and  condemned  to  de»th,  but 
waa  afterwards  reprieved. 

Olldl4y>  Sir  Uenhv,  a  coubid  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  (q.v.),  formed  {in 
1S56)  a  conspiracy  in  favour  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  the  avowed  object  ot  the  plot  being 
to  free  England  tram  the  yoke  of  Catholicism 
and  Spain.  Elizabeth  was  to  be  married  to 
Caurt«nay,  Earl  of  Devon,  who  had  been  the 
MUBO  of  tho  previous  rebellion  of  1554.  A 
plan  was  also  laid  to  carry  off  a  largo  amount 
of  Spanish  silver  from  the  Treasury;  but  the 
whole  plot  was  betrayed  by  one  ot  the  accom- 
plices, named  Thomas  White,  and  most  of  the 
conBpiruton  were  arrested.  Dudley  himself, 
however,  escaped  abroad. 

Dndlsy  utd  Word,  John  William 
Wakd,  4tH  Eahl  op  {».  1781,  d.  1833),  wai 
elected  member  for  Downtonin18D2,  and  soon 
distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons.  In  1820  he  succeeded  hi>  father 
in  the  peerage,  and  cm  the  formation  of  Can- 
ning's ministry  became  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office  (1827),  in  which  capacity  he  signed  the 
TreAty  of  London,  and  the  same  year  waa 
taiaed  to  the  dignitv  of  an  earL  In  182S  he 
left  the  Duke  ot  Wellington's  Cabinet  with 
Hnsldnoa  and  Palmeivton,  and  died  a  few 
years  later,  in  1833.  He  was  a  man  of  eo- 
centric  mannera,  with  a  habit  ot  thinking 
alond.  It  vaa  of  him  that  liogen  wrote  his 
celebrated  couplet — 

"  Tbtj  nr  Ward  hu  no  haaTt,  but  I  dan;  It  j 
He  hu  B  bckrC,  lie  geta  hli  ipaeatwi  bj  it.'' 

DnoUinf ,  The  practice  of  duelling 
■eema  to  have  originated  from  the  Teutonic 
custom  of  trial  by  battle.  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  method  of  deciding  rights  did 
not  exist  in  England  before  Uie  Conquest. 
Under  William  the  Conqueror  it  was  ren- 
<ta«d  oompulsorj  (M1I7  between  twa  Normoiu, 


but  was  gradually  extended  in  certain  casea 
to  both  races.  This  law,  though  it  had  lon|r 
fallen  into  desuetude,  waa  not  finally  abrogated 
till  1B18.  after  it  had  in  the  preceding  year 
been  claimed  as  his  right  byacertuin  Thornton, 
who  WOE  accused  ot  murder.  Tho  practice  of 
duelling  not  as  a  solemn  appeal  to  heaven  tor 
justice,  hut  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  personal 
affront,  haa  arisen  from  the  legal  custom,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  in  England 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century,  thou^ 
they  became  very  common  indeed  in  the  next 
one,  and  so  continued  till  the  last  generation. 
It  was  not  till  about  tho  year  1843,  when 
Colonel  Fawcett  perished  at  the  hands  of  hia 
brother-in-law,  that  the  public  tooling  was 
unmistakably  enpressod  against  the  custom. 
After  this,  the  army,  in  whose  ranks  the 
sense  ot  honour  and  claim  to  satisfy  it  by 
shedding  blood,  might  be  supposed  to  be 
strongest,  was  forbidden  to  have  recourse  to 
this  practice  undi'r  heavy  penalties.  This 
regulation,  mainly  brought  about  by  tho 
humanity  of  the  Princo  Consort,  seems  to 
have  been  ot  almost  equal  effect  in  every  class 
of  the  community,  and  duelling  in  England 
haa  now  been  for  many  years  a  thing  of  the 

JDoff,  King  ot  Alban,  was  the  son  of 
Malcolm  I.,  and  succeeded  Indulf,  662.  In 
sea  hedeteatedColin,  son  ot  Indulf,  at  Drum- 
crub,  hut  waa  expelled  by  him  in  9S7. 
Duff  took  refuge  in  Forres,  where  he  waa 
slain  at  the  Bridge  of  Kinloss,  667. 
akoDs,  CtlHa  SiwtliHid. 
Dnffludala,  The  Battle  of  (IS49),  re- 
sulted in  a  complete  defeat  ot  tho  Norfolk 
.  rebels,  under  Bobert  Kot  (q.v.),  at  the  hands 
ot  the  royal  troops  under  Warwick. 

Dnsdale,  SirWilliakI^.  ieo.5,it.  issc), 
one  (ntho  most  famous  of  the  English  Seven- 
teenth century  antiquaries,  was  descended 
from  an  old  Lancashire  family.  Marrying  at 
the  early  age  of  seventeen,  he  soon  settled  at 
Blyth,  in  Warwickshire,  whore  his  enthu- 
siasm for  the  past  was  kindled  by  the  ac- 
quaintances he  made  there.  In  1 635  he  was 
introduced  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  like  himself  • 
a  fomODS  antiquary,  and  before  long  com- 
menoed  collecting  materials  tor  his  great 
work,  the  Manaitiam  Anffticanum.  Fearing 
the  rnin  to  Our  national  monuments  that 
might  ensue  from  the  Civil  War  that  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out,  in  1641  he  made 
copies  of  oil  the  principal  monuments  in 
Westminster  Abbey  and  other  great  Engh'sh 
Churches  and  cathedrals.  Xext  year  he 
attended  Charles  I.'s  summons  to  York,  and 
was  preaent  at  Oxford  when  it  surrendered  to 
the  Parliament  in  1646.  After  the  Reatora- 
tioD  he  was  appointed  Gaiter  king-at-arma. 
Besides  his  gnat  work,  the  Jfoniufican  AigU. 
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■epaiBte  TolumoB  1665,  1661,  1673— Dogdale 
WHS  the  author  of  th«  Anliguitiii  of  Ifaniiicli- 
ihire  (1656),  the  Suttry  of  St.  FauPt  Catha- 
dral  [1656],  Oriyiau  Judieialti  (1666,  &c.),tlie 
Baronagt  of  England  (1675—6),  uid  A  Short 
"     I  a/the  Lalt  Trauibi  in  England  (1S81), 
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being  an  aucount  of  lbs  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Civil  War.  AU  theae  works,  uxi.'eut  the 
last,  ate  pertuct  mines  of  valuable  infonoa- 
tion,  and  in  many  coses  the  more  remnrfcaljle 
for  being,  in  some  iiutanoua,  the  first  serious 
attempts  in  their  various  lines. 

Duke,  the  highest  title  in  the  English  peer- 
age, originated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
who  in  1337  created  his  boo,  the  Black  Prince, 
Duke  of  Cornwall.     The  first  instanoe  of  a 

tson   Dot  a   member  of  the  royal  family 

ing  created  a  dolte  is  Robert  de  Vere,  who 
m  13S6  was  made  Duke  of  Ireland.  The  title 
has  been  very  rarely  given,  and  at  present 
there  are  but  twenty-one  dukes  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  eidoBive  of  the  princes  ot  the 
blood  royal.  The  word  "  dute  is  a  heritage 
of  the  Koman  Empire,  onder  which  the 
"  dnces "  were  military  leaden ;  from 
Merovingum  and  Carolingian  times  it  passed 
into  the  nomenclature  of  mediieval  Europe, 
where  England  was  one  of  the  last  countries 
to  adopt  the  title.  Etymoli^cally  it  is  the 
same  word  M  the  Italian  "  doge." 

I>1tml»l'tftl1,  the  "fortress  of  the 
Britons,"  is  a  lofty  rock  en  the  right  bank  of 
the  Lower  Clyde.  OriginaUr  it  was  called 
Alduyd,  and  was  the  chi^  Ultra  at  the 
Strathdyde  Welaii.  Its  later  name  must 
have  been  given  it  by  the  Picte.  In  756  it 
was  taken  by  the  Picte  and  Northumbrians 
under  Egbert.  Qranted  to  John  Baliol  by 
Edwanl  I.,  it  wu  in  156'^  given  up  by  Arran 
to  Queen  Hary,  and  held  for  hsr  by  Lord 
Fleming.  It  was  to  Dumbarton  that  the 
qoeen  was  trying  to  force  a  passage  when 
she  was  defeated  at  Langnde,  1668.  In  1G71 
it  was  taken  from  Henry  by  Captain  Craw- 
ford, and  iu  1640it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Covenanlen. 

I>luiUlOlUfti  Damxokia,  or  West  Wales. 
The  British  kingdom  in  the  soath-wCBtem 
peninsula  of  England.  Besides  the  quite 
separate  Dumnonii  of  the  district  round  the 
Koman  Wall,  there  was  in  Roman  times  a 
tribe  called  tJie  Dumnonii,  who  occupied  the 
whole  country  west  of  the  modem  Hampshire 
and  the  Bristol  Avon.  Borne  recent  inquirers 
have  regarded  thorn,  as  Goidelic  in  race,  and 
thorefore  to  be  distingoiahed  sharply  from 
their  British  (Biythonic)  neighbours.  But, 
if  BO,  it  is  difficolt  to  see  how  the  Brythons, 
driven  westwards  by  the  Bazons,  were  able  in 
their  defeat  to  conquer  and  assimilate  these 
Goidels,  for  in  later  times  the  speech  of 
Comw^  certainly  wsa  more  kindred  to  the 
Brythonic  than  ue  Ooidelic  group  of  Celtic 
laognageB.    Ferhape  there  reinaitied  traces  of 


an  earlier  race,  though  the  Dumnonii  were 
roughly  Brythonic.  Anyhow,  tho  sixth  cen- 
tury saw  a  Celtic  race  still  supremo  in  these 
regions,  and,  by  its  posaeaEioD  of  the  lower 
Severn  valley,  in  communication  with  tho 
"  NorthWelflh"  bej-ond  the  Bristol  Channel. 
In  Uildos's  time,  the  tj-iaut  Conatantine  was 
king  uf  this  region  ;  but  with  the  advance  of 
(he  West  Saxons  westwards,  the  Duninonian 
kingdom  was  forced  into  narrower  limits. 
The  conquests  ot  Ceawlin  in  677  (battle  of 
Deorhamf  separated  it  from  (he  modem 
Wales.  The  victory  o*  Cenwealh  at  Pen 
drove  the  "Brytwealas"  over  the  Parrel 
(666),  and  the  talcs  of  Armorican  migration 
attest  the  disorganisation  of  tho  defeated 
race.  Centwine  extended  the  West  Kaxon 
State  OS  far  OS  Uie  Exe,  and  Qeiaint,  the 
Dumnonian  monarch  was  signally  defeated  in 
710  by  Ine,  whose  oi^anisatioa  of  the  Sher- 
borne bishopric,  and  refoundation  of  Glaston- 
bury Abbey,  shows  the  completeness  of  his 
conquests.  Yet  even  in  Egbert's  time  the 
West  Welsh  retained  their  freedom,  and 
revenged  their  defeat,  if  net  conquest,  in  815, 
by  joining  the  Danes  against  tho  West  Saxon 
Bretwalda.     Their   defeat  at  Hengostesdun 

?36)  may  havo  led  to  their  entire  subjection, 
ot  it  was  only  temporary ;  for  Eiet^  con- 
tinued to  be  jointly  inhabited  by  English  and 
Welsh  until  Athelstan  expelled  the  latter ; 
an  act  which  led  to  the  confinement  of  the 
Welsh  to  the  modem  Cornwall.  When  they 
were  subdued  directly  to  the  West  Saxons  we 
hardly  know ;  but  no  king  of  the  Wut  Welsh 
can  be  proved  to  have  existed  later  than  the 
Howel  who  did  homage  to  Athelstan.  Hie 
retention  of  the  Celtic  language,  at  least  till 
the  end  ot  the  seventeenth  centurj-,  still 
marked  ofl  Cornwall  from  the  rest  of  the 
country.  But  the  last  trace  of  any  separate 
organisation  was  the  appointment  m  1661  of 
Odda  OS  Earl  of  the  '■  WeuUa."  The  modern 
duchy  is  of  much  later  date.  Even  in  Domes- 
day there  are  hardly  any  British  proper  names 
in  tho  old  Dumnoma,  though  to  this  day  the 
great  majority  of  the  place-names  among  the 
dwellers  ot  the  more  western  portion  are 
purely  Celtic. 

Tha  origliisl  kuthoritlea  ue  ■  taw  mmgte 
entriea  in  the  ctaroniolaa  Velsh  and  BnRUiih, 
of  buttle*.     Pliilolon  "^  )o<^  antiqultlaa  maj 


f'nlEiBTB'a  Eagtiih  CoiB~iniw«ltl>,  L,  pp.  403 
—411,  and  II.,  eclilii.— oolziT.  (Kith  as  attampt 
tontabliih  Che  aaocearioaof  Wart  Welah  klnn.l 


BrilaUj  and  for  the 

Oriffaa  </  KMgluh  Hfttarir,  pp.  ; 
whale's  ai^on  ttt  Ciwawiul  ^iTea ' 
of  tha  imrvlYHj  of  tiie  Condah 


'F> 


E.  T.] 

Dmtbar,  Blacr  Aohes  at.  in  I339  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  laid  siege  to  the  fortreea  ot 
Dunbar,  which  was  defended  in  the  absence 
of  ita  governor,  the  Earl  of  March,  by  his 
wife  Agnes,  the  sister  of  Bandolph,  Earl 
of  Unn«y.    6o  soccessful  was  the  Connleas 
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in  her  resutance  to  the   Englidi   that  the 
Englinh  Uftder  was  oUJged  to  niUidrav  his 

Xhwbar,  Tub  Battle  of  (April  27, 1296], 
Fesultud  in  a  complete  victory  (oi-  the  English 
forces  under  Edward  I.  and  EarlWarenne  over 
the  Scots  under  the  Earl  ol  Alhol  and  Sir 
Patriulc  Giaham. 

Bnnbar,  The  Battlb  of  {Sept.  3,  1650), 
resulted  in  a  complete  victor}'  for  the  Pariia- 
mentiuy  army  under  Cromwell,  Monk,  and 
I^mbert,  over  the  Stots  under  David  l«slie. 
Leslie  had  taken  up  a  stronf;  position,  and 
fortified  all  the  heights  between  Edinburj^h 
Castle  and  Leith.  For  a  whole  month  Leslie 
kept  his  impregnable  position  till  it  seemed 
that  Cromwell  must  bo  starved  into  submiieinn. 
Foaring  this  fate,  the  English  general  removed 
to  DunDnr,  where  he  could  command  the  sea, 
and  Leslie  followed  him  along  the  slopes. 
Bottling  finally  upon  the  hill  of  Don,  cutting 
off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  looking  down 
on  them  in  the  town.  On  the  night  of 
Sept.  2nd  the  Scottish  army  forsook  its  strong 
position  and  foolishly  descended  to  the  lower 
tfronnd.  Leslie's  cantion  had  been  overcome 
by  the  rash  seal  of  the  preachers  in  his  camp. 
At  daybreak  Cromwell  ordered  his  whole 
force  to  advance  against  the  Scottish  horse, 
which  was  crossing'  the  glen  of  the  Broxburn 
in  advance  of  the  main  body,  and  before  they 
had  time  to  form  their  lines  they  wore  driven 
back  on  their  own  ranks  behind',  and  the  day 
was  lost.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Crom- 
well uttered  his  memorable  quotation  as  the 
•un  cleared  away  the  mist  from  the  hills  and 
showed  the  certain  rout  of  bis  enemies,  "  Lot 
Ood  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered." 
Three  thousand  men  perished  in  this  engage- 
ment,  and  nearly  ten  thousand  were  taken 
prisoneis.  From  Danbar  Cromwell  passed  on 
to  EdinboTgh,  and  in  a  short  time  all  Scotland 
was  in  his  power. 

Culrle,  OtdmimU'i  litttn  and  Bptteha. 

Dunbar  CasUs,  in  Haddingtonshire, 
was  granted  to  Gospatric,  Earl  of  Uacch,  by 
Malcolm  Canmore.  It  was  taken  by  Edwara 
I,  and  Earl  Warenne,  April  1296,  and  in 
1314  it  gave  shelter  to  Edvrard  II.  after  his 
Bight  from  Baanookbum.  In  1339  it  was 
successfully  defended  for  nineteen  weeks 
against  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  by  Black  Agnes 
of  Dunbar.  It  was  garrisoned  by  French 
trocms  during  Albany's  regency  in  the  time 
of  James  v.,  who  gteatly  strengthened  its 
fortifications  aftor  its  evacuation  by  the 
foreigners.  It  gave  shelter  to  Ifary  and 
Damley  after  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  lo6],  and 
again  received  the  queen,  this  time  in  com- 

eny  of  Botbwcll.  on  the  rising  of  the  Con- 
lorato  Lorda,  1587.  Its  tastle  was  destroyed 
by  the  regent  Murray. 

DtUkOan,  Adah,  1st  ViscotTKT  C*MPSB- 
BOKM  (b.  1731.  <<.  1804), antraedthenavy  early 


inlifo.   Id  1749he  served  in  the  Meditemnean 

under  Keppel,  and  in  1755  was  sent  out  to 
America  in  the  fleet  which  conveyed  General 
Biaddoek's  troops.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
attack  on  Qoree,  and  obtained  bis  lieutenancy 
Boon  after  the  battle.  In  1761  he  took  part 
in  the  expeditions  against  Belleislo  and 
Havannah,  and  was  entroated  by  Keppol  with 
the  difficult  task  of  landing  the  troops  in 
boats.  In  1779  he  was  employed  in  the 
Channel  till  he  accompanied  Kodney  to  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  the  action  of 
Jan.  16,  I7S0,  Duncan  did  as  good  service 
as  any  one,  and  was  so  hardly  used  in  the 
battle  that  be  bad  not  a  lioat  wherewith  to 
take  poeaession  of  his  prizes.  In  nS'l  ho 
proceeded  again  to  the  reKcf  of  Gibraltar,  on 
tliiB  occasion  under  Lord  Howe,  and  in  1 787 
was  made  rear-admiral.  Seven  years  lator  he 
received  the  command  of  a  Qeet  stationed  in 
the  North  Sea,  and  in  this  office  had  to  watch 
the  Dutch  fleet  at  the  Teiei  Meanwhile  the 
mutiny  at  the  Noro  broke  out,  and  Admiral 
Duncan  found  himself  loft  with  only  two 
ships  to  blockade  tho  enemy.  His  firmness 
upon  this  occasion  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  tho  suppression  of  this  outbreak : 
but  at  the  same  time  he  kept  up  tho  semblance 
of  a  watch  upon  the  Dutch  admiral.  Later, 
by  retiring  to  Yarmouth,  ho  gavo  De  Winter, 
the  Dutch  admiral,  an  opportunity  of  putting 
out  to  sea.  The  chance  was  immediately 
taken  by  the  Dutch,  while  the  English  fleet 
made  every  effort  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  (Jn 
Oct,  11,  1T9T,  he  managed  by  skilful  tactii:^ 
to  get  between  the  onomy  and  the  land.  He 
then  broke  through  their  line,  and  aftor  a  stub- 
born contest  off  Cimpeidown  gained  a  compieto 
victory,  capturing  two  frigates  and  eight  line- 
ot-battle  ships,  including  the  admiial's  ship. 
Duncan  waa  at  once  rewarded  by  a  peerage 
and  a  large  pension.  He  remained,  however, 
for  two  years  more  in  the  North  Sea  before 
coming  home  to  spend  his  last  days  in  retire- 
ment. He  died  suddenly  in  London  on  Aug. 
4,  1904.     [Cajipbbdown.] 

Jun«,  St'al  Bitt.;  Alivm,  Hiit  </AiniiK: 
Staahope,  Hut.  of  Eny, 

DniUWB  I.,  King  of  Scotland  {d.  1040] ,  son 
of  Crinan,  lay  abbot  of  Dunkeld,  sncceeded 
his  maternal  grandfather  Malcolm,  in  1034. 
Defeated  before  the  walls  of  Durham  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  by  Eordulf,  Earl  of 
Northumbria,  Dnncan  next  attempted  to 
wrest  Caithness  from  Thorflnn,  Earl  of 
Orimey.  in  opIot  that  he  might  bestow  it 
upon  hia  relative  Hoddan.  In  this  attempt, 
however,  the  king  was  worsted  in  a  naval 
engagement  near  the  shores  of  tho  Pontland 
Forth,  and  in  a  battle  at  Burghhnad,  in  Elgin. 
Abont  this  time,  his  general,  Macbeth 
MornlAoi-,  of  Moray,  wont  over  to  Thorflnn's 
Bide,  and  slew  Duncan  by  treachery  near 
Elgin,  Aug.  14,  1040.  Dnncan,  who  is  called 
in  the  Sagas  Earl  Hundason  [hound's  Ma), 
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mairied  a  daoghter  of  Siward,  Earl  of  North- 
umlieTlaiiil  It  is  from  the  hgeaiary  acconnU 
preeerved  of  the  mcidentB  ol  thia  reign  and 
the  next  that  Shakespeare  hat  formed  tliB 
tnaui  of  hid  gnat  trHgcdj'  Uacbcth. 

Buitim,  BiMl.  of  Soatlmd ;  OobexttOB.  Bartv 
Xin^t  b{  Smttimd. 

I>1UUMULlI.,Kiiigof  ScotUnd  {:  1094,  d. 
1093),  though  some  obacority  BurrauiuU  hii 
biith,  waa,  probably,  the  mn  o(  Malcohn  Caa- 
moro  hy  his  fitst  wife.  When  quite  a  boy,  in 
1072,  Dunian  was  BGct  as  a  hoBtaee  to  the 
&ig-liBh  court  after  the  Treaty  of  AWnethy. 
There  he  remaioed  till  1093,  when,  withKonnan 
aid,  he  Bucceeded  in  driving  his  unule,  Donald 
Bane  (q.T.)i  f"""  the  Scotth  throne.  Sin 
montha  afterward.'!,  however,  Donald  procured 
hia  murder  at  the  handii  of  Malpodir  MacLean, 
Mormitor  of  Meama.  The  scene  of  this  crime 
was  Mondynea,  in  Kincardineshire,  and  a 
hngD  monolith  that  ia  Etill  found  there 
probably  commemorates  the  event.  The 
secret  of  bis  fate  seems  te  be  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  Norman  by  eduration  and  character, 
and  had  perhaps  a^i:cd  \a  hold  the  kingdom 
as  a  vassal  of  the  EnglL'<h  sovereign.  He 
doea  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  fully  recog- 
nised except  in  Lothian  and  Cumbria ;  for  the 
Gaelic  districts  north  of  the  Forth  were  at 
most  only  divided  in  his  favour.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Torpatric,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  son 
William. 

Bobertson,  Eiriu  Kinst  i}  ScnIIimd ;  Bnrloo, 

DnnOOtllbs,  CnAai.ia,  was  originally 
"a  goldsmith  of  very  moderate  wealth. 
He  amassifd  a  large  fortune  by  banking, 
Biul  purchased  for  £90,000  the  estate  of 
Helnuley,  in  Yorkshire.  He  subsequently 
accepted  the  place  of  Cashier  of  the  Kxcise, 
from  which  he  derived  great  wealth ; 
but  Montague  dismissed  him  from  the 
office  because  he  thought,  with  good  reason, 
that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  truated. 
In  1697  we  find  him  defending  Sunderland 
in  Parliament.  He  accused  Montague  of 
peculation,  but  (ailed  to  make  good  the 
rharge,  and  was  in  turn  accused  of  baud  and 
forgery  in  connection  with  the  Eichequer 
Bills.  A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
was  accordingly  brought  in  against  him,  after 
he  had  previo^isly  been  sent  1o  the  Tower  and 
expelled  the  House.  The  bill,  providing  for 
the  confiscation  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
property  and  Its  application  to  the  public 
iwrvice,  passed  the  Commons.  It  was  felt, 
however,  that  the  measure  was  rtpfia  to  censure, 
and  that  hit  jnd^  had  strong  motives  for 
voting  against  him.  Urged  by  these  and 
othar  reasons,  the  Loids  threw  out  the  bill, 
and  the  prisi»eT  was  released.  He  was,  how- 
ever, again  arrested  by  "  ..." 
and  kept  in  prison  v. 


WnTi^nlV  is  notod  as  the  scene  of  the 
great  defeat  suffered  by  John  de  Courcy 
at  the  hands  ol  the  Jriah  (IISO).  In  1.560 
the  town  was  unsuccessfully  beaiGged  by  the 
O'Neils;  and,  in  1649,  Dundalk  surreodered 
to  CromwelL 


Dnndalk  Thi  Battlb  of  (Oct.  6,  UIS), 

as  fought  during  the  invasion  of  northern 

Ireland  by  the  Scota  under   Edward   Bruce. 


Edward  Brute  had  3,000  men  with  him; 
among  the  conunandera  were  Ihe  De  Lacys. 
The  Anglo-Iriah  army  was  led  by  John  de 
Bermingham,  The  victory  was  won  at  the  first 
onset  of  the  English  forces;  twenty-nine 
bannerets,  five  knights,  and  eighty  others 
fell  on  the  Scottiiih  aide,  Bruce  faimiselt  waa 
killed,  and  his  hEud  was  sent  to  Edv^d  aa  a 
trophy.  This  battle  put  an  end  to  the  Scottiall 


Dnndaa,  Hekrt,  Viscocnt  Melvillb 
(i.  1710,  d.  1811],  was  the  son  of  Kobert 
Dundas,  who  was  for  many  years  President 
ol  the  Court  of  Session.  Having  adopted 
the  bar  as  his  profession,  he  made  his 
way  with  wonderfnl  rapidity  to  the  lup  of 
the  ladder,  being  Solioitor- General  in  I"" 


tics,  abandoning  the  law.  Attached  t 
ministry  which,  after  a  long  period  of  office, 
was  at  last  falling  beneath  a  weight  of  obloquy, 
Dundas  exhibited  so  much  spirit  and  ability 
that  he  was  at  once  recognised  aa  promising 
to  rise  to  the  highest  powiT.  Not  the  smallest 
source  of  his  rising  reputation  was  the  minute 
knowledge  he  '  displuyed  with  regard  to 
Indian  a&irs.  On  the  fall  of  North's  minis- 
try. Lord  Rockingham  waa  not  slow  to  avail 
himself  of  Dundas's  services,  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  treasury  of  the  navy,  an  office 
which  he  held  also  under  Lord  Shelbumr. 
He  retired,  however,  on  the  formation  of  the 
Coalition  (17S3),  but  did  not  have  long  to 
wait  before  he  reaumad  hia  old  post  under 
Pitt.  In  June,  1789,  he  rewgned  that 
place  to  become  Prewdent  of  the  Board 
of  Control  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
With  Pitt  he  resigned  in  1801,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  In  180i  he  again 
followed  Pitt  into  office,  and  was  appointed 
First  Lord  of  He  Admiralty,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1806,  when  he  was  impeachedfor 
misappropriation  of  public  money  during  his 
former  period  of  control  over  the  Navy  Trea- 
Bunr.  Pitt  defended  his  faithful  followerand 
oolleagne  with  his  ntmoat  ability,  but  a 
strong  case  waa  brought  against  him,  and 
when  the  number*  on  (Uviaion  were  equal,  the 
^eaker  gave  his  casting  vote  against  Lord 
Melville.  Pitt  was  quite  broken  down  by  the 
blow,  and  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the 
censure  reversed  by  the  Lords  in  1807,  after 
which  the  name  of  Lord  Melville,  which  had 
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and  never  agHia  took  any  part  in  public 
uffiiin ;  and  in  retinjinant  lia  died  in  May, 
1811.  That  Dundaa  had  been  "  piilty  ol 
highly  culpable  laxity  in  traiuautioiia  relating 
to  public  money."  no  one  can  doubt ;  but  no 
loss  had  accrued  to  the  State  in  conitequence, 
and  it  wag  undeniable  that  ho  had  eihihited  a 
mort  praiBeworthy  euergy  in  taking  some 
itteps  to  remedy  the  hopdesB  confunon  and 
mirananagcment  which  had  for  many  yetia 
prevailed  at  the  Admiralty. 

Amiai   Bet^ir;   OrtmilU   Fajwri,'  PsHew, 
SUmsnih;  BnwelLfK;  Cunnlnrtani,  £miiunl 

DniidAe,  in  Foriarahire,  was  grBoted  by 

William  the  Lion  to  bis  brother  David  of 
Huntingdon  (q.v.).  It  was  taken  from  the 
English  by  Robert  Bruce  in  130S,  by  Edward 
Bruce,  1313,  and  pillugod  by  the  Protector 
Somenet.  In  1645  it  fell  into  the  hands  ol 
Montrose,  and  in  ISol  was  storuied  by  Uonk, 
who  put  the  whole  of  the  gorriBon  to  the 

I>njld««,    VlBCOUHT.       (GlUKAM,  JoHN.] 

Sanfenalma,  in  Fifeshire,  waa  long  a 
favourite  residence  o(  the  Kings  of  Scotland, 
some  of  wham  wore  buried  in  the  monastery 
which  was  founded  by  Malcolm  Canmore  and 
burnt  by  Edward  I.  in  130*. 


tioii  in  723.  He  was  soon  afterwards  .drii 
oat  by  Eochaidh,  the  head  o(  the  Cinel 
Gabrao,  who  Bubsequently  resisted  Dungal's 
attempt  to  regain  the  throne  at  Koaa  Foichen, 
though  the  old  king,  Soalbach,  had  himself 
inued  from  hia  monastery  to  assist  his  son, 
727.  On  the  death  of  Eochaidh,  733,  he 
regained  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada,  but  a 
year  aftfirwards  was  compelled  by  Angus 
MacFergua  to  take  refuge  for  a  time  in 
Ireland.  In  736  Angus  invaded  Dalriada, 
and  threw  Dungol  and  bis  brother  into 
prison. 

Chron.  Picti  and  Scod  ;  BubertBD.  Early  Kiitp. 


a  Irish  on  August  S,  1647-     Six 
the  latter  fell,  while  the  Engliah 
lo^  was  inconsiderable- 

Dnngannon  ConTflntioil,  The  (Sept. 
8,  1786),  ia  the  name  given  to  the  meeting  of 
therepresentativoBof  STO  of  the  Irish  Volunteer 
companies  assembled  at  Dungannon  under 
Urattan's  influence.  These  delogatefl  passed 
several  resolutions  to  the  following  effect : — 
(1)  That  freedom  is  the  indefettBible  right  of 
Irishmen  and  Britons,  of  which  no  power  on 
earth  has  a  right  to  deprive  them.  (2)  That 
those  only  are  free  who  ore  governed  by  no 
lawi,  but  those  to  which  they  assent,  either  in 
person  or  by  representatii'ee  freely  chosen. 
(3)  That  the  electoral  franchise  shoald  be  ex- 
tended to  those  only  who  will  use  it  for  the 


public  good.  The  object  of  these  resoiutiona 
was  to  secure  FarWuentary  refonn  for 
Ireland,  and  if  the  English  government 
objected  to  them  the  BupplioB  were  to  be 
withheld.  In  order  to  keep  the  Parliament 
active  a  convention  of  delegates  was  to  have 
met  at  Dublin  had  not  the  D  like  of  Rutland 
prevented  this  by  his  firmness.  Lord  Charle- 
mont  and  Grattan  were  among  the  Unding 
Slants  of  the  Convention. 

FnodSk  Xnf.  in  Inland  ;  Giattan'a  L^t. 

tiH  is  chiefly  remarkable  aa  bei 
I  Constantine,  King  of  the  Pict 
789  to  820.  founded  a  church,  pci^ps  about  the 
you-  7BB,  to  which  Kenneth  MaeAlpin  trans- 
terred  the  relics  of  Columba  from  lona  in  83 1 , 
This  last  event  marked  the  date  of  the  flnal 
decay  of  the  ocdoaisBtical  rule  of  the  Abbots 
□f  lona,  whose  representativea,  as  beads  of 
the  Pictish  Church,  were  henceforirh  to  he 
the  Abbots  of  Dunkeld.  In  time  Dunkeld 
Abbey  tell  into  the  handa  of  a  lay  abbot, 
while  the  bishopric  of  Fortreon,  which  in 
earlier  times  had  been  filled  by  the  Abbot  ol 
Dunkeld,  passed  on  to  Abemethr.  One  of 
tlie  most  famous  names  in  early  Scottish 
bislorj  isthatotCrinon.layAbbot  of  Dunkeld, 
whose  son  Duncan  became  King  of  Scotia. 
Duncan's  grandson,  David  I.,  either  restored 
or  established  it  as  a  bishopric  about  the  year 
1127.  The  name  of  Dunkeld  often  emerges 
in  later  Scotch  history,  notably  in  1689,  when 
it.waa  valoroualy  defended  by  the  Cainoronian 
regiment  under  William  Cleland  against  the 
Highlandera.     [See  below.] 

Dunkeld,  The  Battle  of  (Ang.2l,  1S89), 
was  a  rictory  gained  by  the  Cameronisna  over 
the  Highlanders,  and  followed  closely  after 
Mackay's  rictory  at  St.  Johnston's.  'The  dis- 
orders m  the  Highland  army  bad  iacTeaBed,and 
Lochiel  had  left  them  in  disgust.  Meanwhile, 
the  Scottish  Privy  Council,  againat  Mackay's 
wish,  had  Bent  a  regiment  of  Cameronians  to 
garrison  Dunkeld  under  Cleland,  Cannon, 
at  the  head  of  600  men.  advanced  against  the 
town.  The  outposts  of  the  Cameronians  were 
speedily  driven  in ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
regiment  made  its  stand  behind  a  wall  which 
surrounded  a  house  belonging  to  the  Marquis 
of  Athol.  After  all  ammunition  was  spent,  and 
when  both  Cleland  and  his  buccsbbot  in  com- 
mand. Major  Henderson,  had  been  shot  dead, 
the  Cameronians  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to 
the  houses  from  which  the  Highlanders  were 
firing  on  them.  Boon  disorder  spread  among 
the  Highland  host,  and  it  returned  hastQy  to- 
wards Blair.  "  The  victorious  Puntaiu 
threw  their  c*pt  into  the  air  and  raised,  wiUi 
one  Toice,  a  psalm  of  triumph  and  thanks- 
giving. The  Cameronians  hsjl  good  rfuson  to 
be  joj-fal  and  thankfol,  for  they  had  finished 
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quarters  of  pirates  and  priTataers  who  preyed 

on  British  commercB.  Ao«icdingly,  when 
Cromwell  allied  lumiclf  with  Loum  XiV. 
sguiiut  Spuin  [March,  18S7),  it  waa  stipulaled 
tti&t  DuiUfirk  and  Mnrdyke  should  be  be- 
sieged by  a  combicod  French  tind  English 
army,  and  belong  to  Knt^land  when  captured. 
Six  thousand  men,  first  under  Sir  John 
Reynolds,  afterwards  ander  tlencral  Thomas 
Morsun,  formed  the  English  contingent. 
llardyke  wss  captured  in  Beptemlier,  1657, 
and  Dunkirk  besiiwed  in  ibe  fallowing  May. 
On  June  4th,  a  Spanish  army  under  Don 
John  of  Aostiia,  and  the  Prince  of  Cond£,  in 
which  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester  were 
■erring,  attempted  to  raise  the  aiege,  and  was 
defeated  with  eieat  loss.  The  tnwn  sur- 
renderod  four  days  later,  and  remained  in 
English  hands  till  I6(i2,  when  it  and  its 
dependencies  were  sold  to  Louis  XIV.  for  the 
sum  of  five  million  livres  (Oct.  27,  1662). 
Hie  attacks  OD  Bngliah  tiade  still  con- 
tinuing, Dunkirk  waa  nnsuccessfully  attacked 
by  a  combined  Dutch  and  lihiKlisb  fleet  in 
1694,  and  it  was  stipulated  b^-  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  that  the  fortifications  should  be 
deeboyed,  and  the  port  blocked  up  (1713). 
This  stipulation  was  repeated  by  the  l^tAties 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  p748)  and  Paris  (1763). 
Nevertheless,  the  ci^  and  port  were  con- 
tinually restored,  and  in  the  yetin  1778  to 
17B2,  the  corsairs  of  Dunkirk  captured  1,IS7 
En^ish  Teasels.  In  1793  it  was  besieged  by 
an  English  army  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
with  &e  intention  of  retaining  it  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  expenies  of  the  war,  but  the 
virtoiTr  of  Hoondschotten,  hy  which  the  corps 
posted  to  cover  his  openttions  was  forced 
'  a  retreat,  obliged  the  duke  to  alandon  the 


the  English  East  India  Cranpany  against  the 
oomplsint*  made  hy  Its  Dutch  rlraL  In  17S3 
he  defended  Wilkee,  and  in   1T6T   was  ap- 

Cinted  SolicitoT-Gtoneral,  an  office  which  he 
Id  till  IT70.  It  was  he,  who  in  I7S0 
(April  6th),  brought  forward  the  memorable 
motion,  *'  That  the  influence  of  the  cmwn 
has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminiahsd,"  atesolution  which  was  supported 
by  Fox,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  eighteen. 
George  III.  was  severely  wounded  by  this 
and  ^e  following  Totes,  feeling,  as  he  said  at 
the  time,  that  they  were  levelled  at  him  In 
person.  Two  years  later  Dunning  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  under 
Lord  Bocktngham'a  administration,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Aahbnzton. 

Shuottsr  (Dun  Nother) ,  in  Kincardine- 
ahiT«,  a  few  inilei  sooth  of  Slondtaven,  is 
memoTBible  for  ita  siege  by  Brude  tlacBIIe  in 
081.     It  «u  again  besieged  in  G94,  and  in 


900  was  the  scooe  of  the  maider  of  Donald 
II.  by  the  Danes.  In  93*  AtheUtan  advanced 
as  far  as  Dunotter  with  hia  invading  army. 
The  castle  of  Dunotter  was  taken  by  Sir 
William  Wallace  In  1:^98,  and  liy  Sir  Andrew 
Mory,  1356;  in  1646  it  waa  besieged  by  Moot- 
rose,  and  taken  by  Cromn-ell's  troops,  1661. 
The  castle  belonged  to  the  tainlly  of  the 
Keiths,  Earls  Marlechal. 

Dnnstarblv,  The  Annals  OF,  comprise  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  monastic  chronicles. 
They  extend  from  the  Incarnation  to  the  ye«r 
1297,  and  are  particularly  ^-alunblc  for  Oio 
reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.  Tliey  are 
published  in  the  Kolls  Beries  under  the 
editorship  of  Hr.  Luard. 

Dtmstaliila,  The  Towk  of,  in  Bedford- 


the  papal  envoy  to  leave  England ;  and  where 
the  conunissioners  for  the  divorce  of  Qoeen 
Catherine  eat  in  1533.  Duntlable  was  the 
seat  of  a  great  abbey  of  monks,  and  was 
made  the  property  of  the  foundation  in  1131. 

I>aiiataB,  St.,  Archbishop  of  C^terbnry 
(960—988),  the  aon  of  Eeorstan  and  Cyneth- 
ryth,  was  bom  near  Glastonbury.  Two 
of  his  Unamen  were  bishops,  and  others 
were  attached  to  the  court,  while  his 
brother  as  "reeve"  looked  after  the 
secular  interests  of  Glastonbury  Abbey. 
Kings  Athelstan  and  Edmond  lived  very 
often  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  Dunstan 
began  both  hia  court  life  and  monastic  train- 
ing at  a  very  early  age.  He  became  guar- 
dian of  the  "  hord "  of  Bdmund,  and  was 
consequently  rewarded  with  the  abbacy  when 
■till  very  young.  Qlaatonbury  was  then 
only  a  monastery  in  name,  served  by 
married  secular  clerks,  though  even  in  its 
degradation  very  famous,  and  largely  fre- 
quented hy  Iri^  pilgrlma  as  the  ehnne  of 
St.  Patrick.  Dunstan  reformed  this  lax  state 
of  things,  although  rather  se  an  educationalist 
than  as  a  fanatic  of  asceticism,  llany  talee 
are  told  of  this  early  period  of  Dunatan's 
hfe,  which  are  to  be  received  only  with  the 
utmost  caution.  Nearly  all  the  details  of 
hia  biography  are  mythical.  In  046  Edred 
lucceeded  Edmund.  He  was  very  dckly,  * 
of  the  same  age  as  Dunstan,  and  the  pro- 
bable companion  of  his  youth.  Duncan, 
who  had  closely  attaihoif  himself  to  the 
king's  mother,  Eadgifu,  and  other  great 
ladies,  now  began  his  political  career.  His 
policy  resulted  in  the  brilliant  succeises  of  the 
Wert  Saione,  under  Edrod,  culminating  in 
the  conquest  of  Northumbria  from  the  Danes 
and  the  nssumption  of  the  title  of  Csesar  by 
the  English  king  in  9S5.  But  Dunftan  still 
contioupd  his  activity  as  a  teacher  at  Qlaston- 
bury,  and  refused  the  biHho]>ric  of  Crodilon. 
The  death  of  Edred  led  to  a  reversion  of 
Donstan'i  policy.      He  had   "aimed  at  th* 
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unity  ot  EngUnd  under  the  West  S&koh 
BaaileuB,  but  giving  homo  rule  to  each  state." 
This  policy  woa  duliked  by  the  West  Saxon 
nobility,  who  regarded  the  tobsoI  Idngdoms 
as  thsir  own  prey,  and  desired  to  make  each 
state  a  dependency  ot  Weasex.  Their  in- 
fluence triumphed  at  the  acceuion  of  Edwy, 
a  boy  ot  under  fifteen.  The  oidinaiy  details 
of  the  story  ot  Dunatan'a  fall  are  quite  in- 
credible, but  it  remaios  a  (act  that  the  next 
C'  saw  him  banished.  His  stay  at  a  great 
odi(.-tinu  ahbey  in  Flanders  fiist  breught 
him  in  connection  with  the  monastic  revival 
with  which  his  name  has  been  so  closely  bb- 
Bociatcd.  Meanwhile  the  dependent  states  re- 
volted from  Kdwy,  whose  ministers,  besides 
their  reactionary  policy,  had  set  themselvas 
too  much  against  tho  monks  to  retain  their 
position.  The  Sfercians  and  Northumbrians 
revdted,  and  chose  Edgar  king  ;  ha  rocalled 
Dunstan  and  made  him  Bishop,  Gnt  ot  Wor- 
cester, and  thtn  of  London  as  well.  His  re- 
tention of  a  chapter  of  secular  canons  at  both 
sees  shows  that  he  was  at  least  not  lealous  tor 
the  monastic  cause.  On  the  death  of  Edwy, 
WoBsei  also  acknowledged  Edgar,  and 
Dunstan  was  made  Arehbishop  ot  Canterbury, 
and  for  a  second  time  his  policy  triumphed. 
The  glorious  reign  of  Edgar  the  Peaceful 
was  the  result  ot  the  realiBSlion  of  Dunstan's 
ideas.  The  hegemony  of  Wessoi  was  estab- 
liahad  on  a  firm  basis,  without  the  degixda- 
tion  ot  the  other  states.  In  ecclesiastical 
hSain  also  the  monaatic  question  came  to  a 
head,  but  how  lar  Dunstan  was  identified 
with  this  movement  it  is  hard  to  say.  As  a 
Benedictine,  he  doubtless  preferred  monks  to 
secuUr  canons,  but  he  was  no  fanatic  to  force 
them  on  a  reluctant  race.  In  his  own  see  he 
did  not  expel  tho  cnnona.  butin  Mircia,  where 
the  fervour  ot  monasticism  waa  perhaps  needed 
to  repair  the  Danish  ravagee.  monks  came  in 
everywhere.  But  £thelwold  ot  Winchester, 
"  father  of  monks,"  was  the  real  monastic 
hero,  although  tho  late  biogmphors  of 
Dunstan  connect<d  naturally  his  great  name 
with  what  to  them  was  tho  great  movement 
ot  the  age.  Ilia  spiritual  activity,  how- 
ever, was  rather  the  activity  of  teacher  and 
organiser,  and  after  all  ha  was  more  ot  a 
statesman  than  an  eccleaiustic.  If  the  coro- 
nation of  Edgar  at  Bath  was  his  work,  and 
if  it  was  a  conscious  reproduction  of  the 
ceremony  which  made  Utto  I.  Emperor  of 
Rome,  his  claim  to  atatesmanship  must  be 
Gxcpptionally  high. 

With  Eiigar's  death  a  new  period  ot  con- 
fusion begins.      After  the  troubled  reign  of 
■     ■■  ifssioa     of^  Ethelred    the 

ver  again  into  the  hands 
mips,  and  ended  finally  his 
We  do  not  know  who  was 
tho  ruler  of  Enghind  during  Elhelred's 
minority;  but  it  dors  not  seem  tJ)  have  been 
Dunstan.  lie  liveil  on  till  998,  devoting  his 
last  years  to  the  government  of  hi*  diocese 
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and  his  province,  and  in  the  pursuits  ot 
hterature,  music,  and  the  finer  hanxiictafta,  to 
which  he  was  always  addicted.  In  his  old 
age.  as  at  Glastonbury  in  his  youth,  ho 
reverted  to  the  same  studies  and  objects.  Ue 
was,  as  Bishop  Stubbs  says,  the  Gerbert, 
not  the  Kildebiand.  of  the  tenth  century. 
The  unreal  romances  of  later  biogtapho^ 
that  have  obacarod  his  hfe  in  a  cloud  of 
myth  must  be  disregarded  for  earlier,  if 
scantier,  autborittoa.  if  we  desire  to  find  out 
what  the  real  man  was. 

ni6  matedsls  for  Dnnvtan's  bion^hr  ire 
oolliKted  bf  Dr.  BtabLa,  iu  hii  i^ntDHalj  of 
b^tutan.  In  the  Bolls  Ueri^i.    Tbe  IiUrEKliicfHia 
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Dnplflix,  -ToHErH  {d.  17aO),  waa  appointed 
Governor  ot  I'ondicherry  for  the  French  East 
India  Company  in  174:^.  Before  this  final 
promotion  ho  had  spent  over  twenty  yeara  in 
the  East,  whore  ho  had  acquired  an  onormona 
fortune.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1744 
gave  him,  as  he  thought,  an  opportunity  for 
establishing  the  French  asceedcncy.  Labonr- 
donnais,  the  French  admiral,  captured  the 
town  of  Madras,  and  Duplcix,  acting  as 
Go  vomer- in-chief,  and  intending  to  destroy 
all  the  English  settlements,  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  which  provided  for  the  reslnralion 
of  tho  town.  But  this  act  of  perfidy  waa 
rendered  useless  by  the  Peace  ot  Aii-la- 
ChapeUo  (174S),  which  stipulated  for  an  ex- 
change of  conquests  In  India.  On  the  death 
of  the  Nisam-ul-Mulk  of  the  Deccan,  and  the 
dispute  forthe  succession  between  his  son,  Nnsir 
Jung,  and  his  grandson,  Muruffcr  Jung.  T>u- 
pleix  formed  a  confederacy  with  Chunda  Sahib, 
the  pretender  to  the  Camatic,  and  Stuzuftcr 
Jung  to  oust  the  English  candidates,  Nazir 
Jung  Hnd  Itlohammed  Ali.  and  eventually,  aa 
he  hoped,  drive  the  English  from  India.  The 
whole  Camatic  waa  overrun  by  the  French, 
and  tho  Englinh  and  their  nabob  wor«  eoopcd 
up  in  Trichinopoly.  Duplcix  waa  equally 
suceossfiil  in  the  Decoan.  A  conspiracy  broke 
out  at  hia  instigation.  Nazir  Jun^  was  mur- 
dered, and  MuKuflerJung.asBuming  tho  vacant 
diirnity,  conferred  the  nabobship  ot  the 
Camatic  on  Chnnda  Sahlh,  and  the  vice- 
roj-alty  ot  all  India  south  ot  tho  Kistna  on 
Dupleix.  Clive's  daring  expedition  to.  and 
defence  of  Arcot,  divided  the  forces  of  the 
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allies,  and  the  long  string  of  inoceBBoa  which 
followed,  caused  the  complete  failure  of  Du. 
pleii's  plans.  Aa  his  auccesa  deaeited  him 
his  employers  became  alienated.  In  ITS4  he 
was  recaUed  to  die  in  misory  and  poverty  a 
lew  yean  afterwarda  in  Paris. 

Dnplin,  Thb  Baitlb  of  (Aug.  12,  1332), 
was  (ought  in  Strathoam  between  Edward 
Baliol  the  leader  of  the  discontented  banms, 
and  the  army  of  Dai'id  II.,  under  the  Earl  of 
Mar.  Ualiot  though  at  the  head  of  a  much 
smaller  body  of  men,  and  ia  a  most  dis- 
advantageous position,  won  a  complete  victory, 
owing  to  the  over-confidence  of  the  royalist 

Dnqnostta,  Fokt.    [Fobt  DuavsaNB.] 

Ihiriuun.  This  city  is  chiefly  memor- 
able in  early  English  history  ai  the  site  to 
which  the  bishop  and  cle^y  from  Holy 
Island  tinally  tranafetred  the  lelice  of  St. 
Aidan  to  escHpe  from  the  tavsgee  of  the 
Danes  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 
Tlie  town  seems  to  have  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  when  he  laid  waste 
the  North  in  lOTO.  The  same  king  built  a 
castle  here  in  1072.  Some  twenty  yean  later 
Bishop  William  of  St.  Calais  conuDenced  to 
build  the  great  othedml  (1093).  In  later 
history,  Dimiam  was.  for  its  pomtion  neaf  the 
borders,  a  place  of  great  military  importance 
in  the  wan  between  England  and  Scotland. 
A)  the  seat  of  the  coorts  of  the  Palatine  jurdg- 
diction  of  its  bishop,  it  was  a  place  of  much 
political  importance.  Its  chapter  was  ex- 
ceedingly wealthy ;  and  the  plan  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  to  establish  a  university  out  of 
the  capitular  revenues,  was  revived  and  car- 
ried out  in   1833.        [rAI.ATINB  Cot'NTUU.] 

SnfhAni,  John  Qiobob  Lakbtok,  Eabi 
OF  (i.  1T92.  d.  1840),  descended  from  one  of 

the  oldest  familiea  in  England,  wM  the  son 
of  William  Henry  Iiamhton.  After  serving 
for  a  short  time  in  a  regiment  of  hnosan,  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1814  for  the 
countv  of  Durham,  and  soon  distinguished 
himstdf  OS  a  very  advanced  and  enei^:etic  re- 
fonner.  In  1821  he  brought  forwaid  a  plan 
ol  his  own  for  Farliamentary  Iteform.  In 
1S28  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Durham.  When  the  ministry 
of  Lord  Grey  was  formed  in  November,  tS30, 
Lord  Durham  became  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
During  the  difficulties  which  arose  out  of 
the  Belgian  qneation,  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg  on  a  speiHal  miseion  as  sue- 
cesbor  to  Lord  Heytesbury.  The  object 
of   his   journey   was   to  ponuade   the   Rub. 


cabinet    t 


give 


medial 


3  plenipotentiaries  in  the 
I»ndon  Conference  to  co-operate,  on  behalf 
of  hia  Imperial  Majesty,  cordially  and  eSec- 
tirely,  on  whatever  measures  misht  ap- 
pear to  be  beet  calculated  to  effect  Uie  early 
I   of  the  treaty.    Buasia,  however, 


waa  as  yet  unwilling  to  join  the  Western 
powers  in  moasurea  of  coercion  towards  Hoi. 
land,  and  bonce  the  mission  was  a  failure.  In 
1833  he  was  created  Earl  of  Durham  in  reward 
for  his  Ber\ice8  of  the  previous  year  when 
Beat  on  a  special  miwrion  tu  liuBsia,  a  court  to 
which  ho  was  accredited  ambassador  in  1836. 
In  1838  he  was  sent  to  Canada  during  the 
time  of  the  Canadian  Kohellion.  UisOrmness 
and  arbitrariness,  though  they  saved  Canada, 
excited  a  great  opposition,  which  was  increased 
hy  his  lavish  display,  and  when  his  Cana- 
dian policy  was  attacked  by  Lord  Brougham, 
the  ministry  threw  him  over.  He  waa  re- 
called and  returned  to  England,  where  he 
died  soon  after  at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  July,  1840. 

.Inniiiil  Aigulrr;  B.  Wslpole,  S\A   af  Bnf. 
IniiL  ISII. 

Huxhaan.,  Sineon  of  (if.  1120),  was  a 
historian  who  appean  to  have  been  a  monk 
and  precentor  of  Durham.  He  was  certainly 
living  in  1104,  and  probably  died  in  1129, 
as  for  that  year  his  great  work  is  continued 
by  a  different  hand.  The  chief  writings 
attributed  to  him  are  a  history  of  Christianity 
in  Northumbria,  and  a  historj'  of  the  Danish 
and  English  kings  from  the  time  of  Bedo's 
death  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  He  appears 
to  have  preserved  many  ^cta  of  Anglian 
history  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
existing  versions  of  the  Angh-Saxoii  ChrmiicU, 
and  which  would  otherwise  have  entirely 
perished  in  those  ages  when,  after  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Danes,  Northumbria  wsB  IJtue 
better  than  a  waste.  Sut  it  is  doubtful 
whether  all  tbo  works  that  pass  under  his 
name  are  really  to  be  ascribed  to  hi«  pen. 

Tba  works  of  SimSDU  at  Dnrhmn  wen  printed 

b;  Tvrsdea.  In  his  SrnjilBru    Dkioi.      Thej 

ban  miMo  been  pnbllihsd  bj  tba  Surtwe  Sooletv 

nd  la  tbs  ItoUs  Serli*. 

SOTOtzigaa,  The,  were  an  ancient  British 

tribe,  occupying  the  present  county  of  Donet. 

Prot.  HiifB  considen  them  to  have  been,  like 

the   Dumnonii  of    ComwaU    and    Devon,   in 

the   main  Gotdels — that  is,  members  of  the 

earlier   Celtio  invasion,  and  therefore  more 

hkely  to  be  to  a  considerable  extent  infused 

with  the  blood  of  the  pre-Celtic  races — rather 

than  Brythons. 

Dorward,  Aij.an  {d.  12T5),  was  Justidar 
of  Scotland  in  the  middle  of  the  thirte^ith 
century,  and  married  to  on  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Alexander  II.  He  served  with 
great  credit  in  the  French  wan  under  Henry 
III.,  who  afterwords  supported  bis  canao  in 
Scotland.  The  Durward  family  was  opposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  great  Norman  family 
of  the  Comyns,  and  succeeded  in  wresting  the 
young  king,  Alexander  III.,  from  his  subjec- 
tion to  their  rivals.  This  was  accampliahed 
by  the  seizure  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  after 
which  the  aspect  of  affoin  in  Scotland  looked 
Brioua  that  Henry   III.  -was   obliged  to 
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come  northmrda  and  peraonally  adjoat  the 

gvemment  (lZ6a).  But  the  party  of  the 
myiu  Koon.  gained  ftround,  and  Allan 
DurwiLrd  waa  forced  to  Aee  to  England,  where 
ha  saenu  to  have  been  always  in  favour  with 
Henry  III.  The  Comyna,  however,  lost  their 
great  leadar,  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  upon  which 
Allan  Durward  Beeme  to  have  Beuured  hia  old 
DMition.  At  the  cloBa  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Nicholas  de  Soulia,  one  of  his  descendanU 
through  hie  wife  Maryos,  claimed  the  anc- 
cession  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  a  claim 
which,  to  Bome  extent,  explains  tha  charge 
brought  against  Allan,  in  his  lifetime,  of 
intriguing  with  the  Pope  tor  the  logitinuea- 
tion  o[  his  wife,  so  aa  to  make  her  next  htiir  to 
the  Uirone. 

DmllUll,  John,  Lobd  (d.  IbOS),  was  a 
Yorkist  leader  who,  in  1459,  sallied  forth 
from  Calais,  and,  proceeding  across  to  Sand- 
wich, captured  two  ef  the  Lanrastrian  nobles. 
Lord  Rivers  and  Lord  Scales,  whom  ha  led 
bsfk  with  him  to  Calain.  He  was  alao  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Towton,  and  for  his 
aervicea  received  large  grants  of  land  from 
Edward  IV. 


Eadmer  {b.eirca  1060,  if.  II24)  wasamonk 

of  Canterbury,  and  the  confidential  adviser  of 
Ajtselm.  Hewoselecled  Bishopof  St.AndrewB, 
but,  owing  to  a  mia understanding,  was  never 
conaaoraled.  He  wrote  suvaral  ecclesiaatical 
liiographiea  and  theological  tracts,  besides  a 
"  Jjife  of  St.  Ansolm  "  ( Vila  Airiiilmi),  and  a 
"  History  of  His  own  Times  "  {Sitiofia  iVono- 
nUH),  extending  from  9o9  to  1122.  Both 
thene  works  Ttuix  very  high  u  authorities  for 
the  reigns  of  William  II.  and  Henry  II,,  and 
the  yUx  Aiueimi  ia  one  of  the  chief  aoureea 
of  information  with  regard  to  the  archbishop. 
Eadmer's  works  were  published  at  Paris, 
1721.     [Ansbui.] 

WhirtOB,  ATiglia  Sacn;  Wright.  BitgnpUa 
Brit  hiUraria,-  Cburoh,  Cif4  o/iiuU». 


of  Elfgar,  and  sister  of  Edwin  and  Slorki 
The  date  of  her  second  marriags  is  doubtful, 
bat  its  motive,  viz.,  to  secure  the  friendship 
of  her  povrorful  hruthsrs,  is  sufficiently  plain. 
[  Hauold.  j 

Ealdomuui.    [Alcgrman.] 

E&n&ed,  King  of  Bemicia  (GS3 — 634), 
waa  the  son  of  Ethelfrith.  After  his  fatheA 
death  he  fled  to  Scotland,  where  ha  waa  oon- 
verted  to  Oirislianity.  On  the  death  of 
Edwin  he  returned  to  NoHhumbria,  and 
obtained  his  father's  kingdom.  But,  like 
Oaric,  he  relapsed  into  Paganism,  and  like 
him,  was  slain  by  CWwaLon. 


E^l  it  a  word  which  in  the  aarliaat  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  a  simple  title  of  honour,  denoting 
a  man  of  noble  blood.  It  was  tbiia  used 
in  the  laws  of  Ethelbort  [eirea  600) :  "  It 
any  man  slay  a  man  in  an  eorl's  town, 
let  him  m^e  compensation  lor  twelve 
shillingH."  Its  use  was,  however,  restricted 
until  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasiana ;  in  the 
days  of  Ethelred  the  title  began  to  supplant 
that  of  the  ofiiual  caldorman,  owing  probably 
to  its  similarity  in  sound  with  the  Daniah 
jari,  with  whiiji  it  became  contused.  This 
change  was  cinnpleted  by  Canute,  who,  finding 
thatUie  connection  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  Danish  jarl  was  closer  than  that  of  the 
Bovereignand  the  English  ealdorman,  gave  the 
earl  a  pennanent  status  among  the  servitial 
nobility.  Finally,  he  divided  the  kingdom 
into  four  Kraat  vice-regal  earldoms,  which 
continued  ^iivn  to  the  Conquest.  Under  the 
Norman  kings  the  title  of  earl  became  easily 
anialgamatad  with  the  French  title  of  count, 
both  having  foinu  as  a  Latin  equivalent.  The 
nature  of  the  office  became  changed ;  it  ceased 
to  be  a  magistniC}',  and  became  an  hereditary 
fief.  The  first  earls  of  William  I.,  who,  even 
before  the  conspiracy  of  1076,  bestowed  the 
title  sparingly,  wars  men  who  already  held 
the  title  of  count  in  Nonnandy,  or  were 
merely  the  soccessors  of  the  English  magis- 
trates of  the  same  name.  Exceptions  to  this 
rule  were  the  great  palatine  esrldoma  of 
William,  which  he  created  probably  as  a  part 
of  the  national  system  of  d^ence.  Such  were 
the  earldom  of  Chester  on  the  Welsh  llorches, 
and  the  bishopric  of  Durham  between  England 
and  Scotland;  tha  earldom  of  Kent,  and 
the  earldom  of  Shropshire.  Theae  earls  were 
ptaL'tically  independent  princes ;  land  was 
for  the  most  part  held  of  them,  not  of  the 
king  :  they  held  their  own  councils,  appointed 
the  aherifla,  and  received  the  profits  of  Uie 
courts.  It  should  be  observed  Uiat  they  <Kfm 
all  creAted  before  the  earls'  conapiiacy  of 
1076.  The  sons  of  Oib  Conqoeror  were  also 
cautious  in  creating  earldoms,  but  Stephen 
and  Matilda,  in  order  to  itain  adherents, 
eieatod  many  of  these  dignities,  which  were 
fer  the  most  part  perpetuiited,  though  they 
were  at  first  titular,  supported  by  pensions 
on  tha  Exchequer,  and  had  little  or  no  land  in 
the  diatriclB  from  which  their  titles  ware 
taken.  The  number  of  the  earlfl  was  carefully 
kept  down  by  the  earlier  Angevin  kings. 
These  dignities  were  hereditary',  and  were 
conferred  by  special  investiture,  the  aword  of 
the  shire  being  girt  on  by  the  king,  and  by 
this  ceremony  the  rank  was  conferred.  Aa 
the  successor  of  the  esldorman  (or  ratlier  the 
ealdorman  under  another  name,  the  earl  also 
received  the  third  penny  of  the  county,  which 
after  the  thirteenth  century  w*s  changiid  into 
a  creation  fee  of  £20.  His  relief  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  baron.  Gradually  these 
dignities  oeased  to  imply  a  trrilorial  juria- 
diotion,  and  became  merely  honorary.     They 
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moLd  be  meated  by  chartet,  or  by  letten 
patent,  ot  by  Act  i^  Farliuiieat,  a  cuitom 
introduced  by  Edward  III.  The  title  inm- 
tinued  to  be  taken  from  a  uionty,  or  county 
town  (with  the  exception  of  the  earldome  of 
AjDiidal  and  of  Uaroh,  the  latter  bein^ 
derived  from  the  Weiah  border  diitricta), 
lung  after  all  local  authority  bad  diEappeared. 
later  it  becametheciutomiorconunoDerBaiid 
boTona  created  earlB— for  instance,  Earl  fipen- 
oer  and  Ear]  Grey — often  to  keep  their  own 
namee  instead  of  adopting-  local  titlea.  An 
earl  is  entitled  right  honourable,  and  takes 
precedeooe  next  after  a  marquis,  and  before  a 
viscount  ca  banm.     [Aldeuuh  ;   Falatins 

COVHTIXS.] 

Btobta,    Otmt.    HM.,    ohan,  tI.,   iL,   ix-i 
aaldai,Tit(«q^Hauiir:  L*n£-  PiftkBtiiort 
lUDif^iti  otn  F.         '■■  ■    ■       r,..    J 
Madoi,  Sarmf  a  Ahviuu. 
Ekrtllqiuks,  Council 
was  the  name   given  to   the  Bynod 
condemned    tlie    tenets  of   Wiijif   and  his 
followers.     [Wiclip.]    It  was  so  called  from 
a  shock  ot  earthquake  which  was  felt  during 
its  first  aitling. 

East  An  glut.  There  is  no  acconnt  left 
OS  of  the  aetttement  td  the  Aitglea  on  the 
eastern  ahirei  of  central  England,  nor  have  we 
even  any  suchentry  asthatof  the^^iyjo-iSiuoM 
r'AroHu^*,  which  for  the  more  northern  Anglian 
district  lelatea  that  Ids  assumed  the  kingdom 
of  Northumbria  in  the  ycox  MT.  Nothing  of 
the  details  (A  the  CDnqueBt  is  known  to  us 
now,  and  we  oui  only  dimly  infer  a  twofold 
■ettlement,  wtddi  has  perpetnated  itself  down 
to  our  own  days  in  tbe  two  oountie«  of  the 
North  Folk  and  the  Bonth  Folk  (Norfolk  and 
tiullolk).  Aocordinff  to  Mr.  Qreen's  surmise, 
the  conqaeet  of  Norfolk  at  leaat  was  the  work 
of  the  GjTwas,  and  may  have  been  achieved 
towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 
The  first  historical  king  of  the  ^st  Angles  is 
Redwald,  the  protector  of  Edwin  (q.v.),  who 
reigned  from  about  693—617.  This  Bedwald 
was,  according  to  Bede's  aocoont,  the  grand- 
■on  of  one  Uffa,  from  whom  the  East 
Anglian  kings  look  their  gentile  name  of 
IJflJngs.  In  his  days,  East  Anglia  was  to 
Nxne  extent  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  and  Bodwald  seems  to  have  become 
half  ChriBtian  under  the  pressure  of  his  over- 
lord. But  the  new  creed  was  not  as  yet 
thorongUy  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Redwald'*  Kta  ttnA  inoceaHiT,  Eorp- 
wald,  was  slain  by  one  of  hit  own  aubjecis 
in  627  or  628.  the  year  of  his  conversion,  and 
for  three  years  at  least  the  land  reverted  to 
paganism.  But  at  last  Eorpwald's  half- 
brotber.  Sigebert  the  Ijeomed,  who  had 
received  the  new  faith  during  his  exile  among 
the  Frank%  returned  to  nue  the  kingdom. 
Under  his  protection,  Felix  the  Burgundian 
coniinenc«d  the  work  of  re-osiveraion  or  con- 
veiHon  at  Dunwich.  TwoyeanUl«r,Fnrsey, 
an  Irish  nvmk,  came  over  to  Bast  *"ffTift^  t£A 


before  long  Si^bert  himself  resigned  his 
throne,  and  retired  into  a  monastery  {6Si). 
Kext  year,,  however,  he  was  dtagginl  forth 
from  Ma  retreat  by  his  people,  who  were  now 
yielding  before  the  growth  ot  Mertia,  and 
perished  in  the  battle  against  Fends.  Anna, 
the  nephew  ot  liedwald,  Buccoeded,  and  is 
noted  chiefly  for  the  sanctity  of  his  fonr 
daughters,  who  all  eventually  embiaced  a 
religious  life.  It  was  at  his  court  that  Ccn- 
wealh  ot  Wesaex  took  refuge,  when  driven 
out  of  his  own  rountiT  by  Penda,  and  it  was 
while  resident  in  the  East  Anglisn  realm  that 
he  became  a  Cbristian.  For  the  hospitable 
shelter  afforded  to  Cenwealh,  Anna  incurred 
the  reoentment  of  Fenda,  who  now  fell  on  the 
East  Angliaus  and  utterly  destroyed  Anna 
and  hia  host.  East  Anglia  seems  now  to 
hare  been  dependent  on  M^«ia  to  some 
extent,  and  Fenda  seems  to  have  nted 
Anna's  brother  £thelhere  as  a  tool  agaiutd. 
Northumberland.  But  with  the  battle  ot 
the  Winwaed,  the  sceptre  of  Britain  passed  to 
Oswiu  of  Northumtma,  and  doubtless  the 
East  Angles  from  this  time,  though  retaining 
their  own  king,  became  dependent  on  the 
great  kingdom  of  the  north.  But  Uercia  was 
not  long  m  reviving,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
by  the  time  ot  Oewiu's  death  the  power  tA 
Northumbria  was  only  nominal  in  East 
Anglia.  During  the  reign  of  "Wulpbcre 
(6fi8— 67S),  the  East  Angbs  eeem  to  have 
beea  practically  under  the  rule  ot  Uercia. 
Towanls  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Aldwulf , 
King  ot  the  East  Angles,  the  new  diocese  of 
Ehnham  was  founded  tor  the  Northtolh. 
The  seat  of  this  see  was  removed  to  Ihettord 
about  the  year  10T8,  and  to  Norwich  in  1101, 
having  tonards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
incorporated  Dnnwich,  the  diocese  of  Ibe 
Soutbfolk.  [BtBKOPUCS.]  From  this  time 
we  may  regard  East  Anglia  as  bedog 
something  of  an  appendage  of  Moreia,  till  on 
the  fall  of  Ibat  kingdom  it  was  attached  lo 
WeKex.  In  accordnnce  with  this  new,  we 
find  Ethelbald  of  llercia  leading  the  East 
An^es  to  fight  against  the  West  Saxons  at 
the  battle  of  Burford  (762].  On  Elhelbald's 
death,  East  Anglia  seems  for  a  time  to 
have  thrown  ofi  the  Mercian  yoke  ;  "but  belore 


kings.  East  Anglia  and  Mercia  w 
two  kingdoms  whose  frontiers  marked  the 
boundaries  of  Ofta's  short-lived  archbishopric 
ot  Lichfield.  But  by  this  time  the  daj's  of 
Wercia's  greatness  were  almost  numbered,  and 
it  had  already  laid  up  a  deep  store  of  hatred 
in  the  subject  kingdom  of  1-^st  Anglia.  For 
in792,  O^  had  caused  Bthelbcrt.  the  King  of 
the  East  Angles,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  had 
thereupon  seized  his  kingdom.  Hence  it  is 
no  wonder  that  when  Egbert  of  Weesex  had 
defeated  Beomwult  of  Mercia  at  the  batUa  of 
EUandone  (S23j,  the  King  ot  the  East  Angle* 
should  request  the  viotorioua  West    Saxon 
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sovereign  to  help  them  to  throw  ofl  the 
Uarciaii  yoke,  and,  encouraged  by  his  promise, 
dafaiit  his  tynuuucal  overlord  uiit  hia  Hucceaaor 
in  two  buttles.  Bast  Anglia  Heoma  to  have 
still  olnng  to  its  old  Icings  under  the  West 
Saxon  overlordship  till  thu  days  of  the  Danish 
inraaion,  when  its  last  native  king,  iMlmund. 
was  munlercd  by  the  Diuics.  The  land 
was  then  taken  possession  of  by  the  invaders, 
and  by  the  Treaty  of  Wedmore  boeama  the 
•eat  of  a  Donisb  kingdom  under  Guthrum 
<878).  [DaNhWOH.]  Later  on,  notwithstand- 
iag  the  treaty,  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia 
aided  Hastings  in  his  attacks  upon  England. 
Alfred's  son  and  successor,  howevbr,  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia  to 
acknowledgo  him  after  a  long  struggle,  which 
lasted  noirlv  all  his  roign  (U21].  Fram  this 
time,  though  owing  to  the  infusion  of  Dsniah 
blood  Che  inhabitants  oF  East  Anglin  may 
havB'been  somewhat  inclined  to  side  with  tho 
Danes  in  subsequent  invasions,  yet  their 
eiistenoe  as  a  separate  kingdom  ceased.  But 
though  part  and  parcel  of  the  English  king- 
dom, they  seem  still  to  have  retained  their 
own  Witun,  which  in  lOUi  bought  peace  of 
Sweyn.  When  the  kingdom  was  divided 
between  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside  in 
1016, 1'^aat  Anglia  somewhat  stiungelv  fett,  to- 
gether with  South  England,  to  ^mund's 
share  ;  on  Canute's  death  it  was  assigned,  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  north  of  the  Thames, 
to  Harold  as  superior  lord.  Under  Canuto, 
East  Anglia  had  been  one  of  the  four  great 
earldoms  into  which  he  divided  his  whole 
kingdom,  and  it  continued  an  earldom  under 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Harold  seems  to  have 
been  appointed  to  this  office  about  the  year 
1046,  and  in  tbe  latter  half  of  the  same  reign 
seems  to  have  been  sucreeded  by  his  brother 
Oyith.  With  the  Conquest  the  separate 
existence  of  East  Anglia  comee  to  on  end. 
and  from  this  time  its  history  is  to  be  read  in 
the  history  of  England  generally,  f  '  voles  ; 
Ahdui-Saxon  Kinodous.] 
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rTMO^u,  OH  Bni.  Hid.  [T.  A.  A.] 

East  ladia  Compuiy,  Thb,  was  in- 
corporated by  chuler,  in  1600,  ondcr  the 
title  of  "  The  Oovemor  and  Company  of 
Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East 
Indies,"  with  a  capital  of  £TD,<IOD.  In  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Dutoh,  the  company  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing oommercial  relationi  with  the  Asiatics, 


and  founded  agencies  or  factories,  of  which 
the  moit  important  was  that  of  Surat  (1614). 
Nevertheleas  its  position  was  for  many  yean 
most  precarious  ;  its  only  possession  was  the 
island  of  Lantore,  and  sitet  the  Itlassacre  of 
Amboyna  (1823)  it  almost  ceased  to  exist. 
Bettor  times  came  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Hooghly  factory  (lti42],  and  the  valuable 
acquisition  of  Bombay  as  part  uf  the  dowar  of 
Catherine  of  Braganna  (1661),  to  which  the 
'   presidency  of  Westom  India  was  transferred 
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that  oi  Uadras ;  it  was  seporutud  from  Ben^I 
in  16B1.  Charles  II.  gave  the  company  the 
important  privilege  of  making  peot-e  or  war 
on  their  own  account.  Omdually  tho 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  became 
unpopular  in  England ;  rival  aasociutions  went 
formed,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the 


Supported  by  the  Whig  party,  they  mado  ti 
vigorous  attempts,  in  1693  and  in  1698.  to 
prevent  the  renewal  of  the  Eust  India  Com- 
pany's charter,  but  the  largesses  of  the 
company  in  secret  service  nioney  prevailed  in 
Parliament.  Lord  Montague,  however,  in 
the  same  year  established  a  rival  company  in 
the  Whip  interest,  known  as  the  "  Oenersl 
East  India  Company,"  or  English  Companv. 
After  being  partially  united  in  1702.  they 
were  completely  consolidatod  by  Lord  Go- 
doiphin  in  1708,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
United  Company  of  llorchantg  of  England 
trading  to  tho  East  Indies."  The  cnpitnl 
consisted  of  £3.200,000  lent  to  government 
at  6  per  cent,  j'rom  this  time  tho  history  of 
the  company  piactirally  becomes  the  history 
of  India  (q.v.),  and  it  wil!  be  sufficient  here  to 
inditato  briefly  the  chief  events  from  their 
non-military  side.  The  overthrow  by  Clive 
of  the  great  attempt  of  the  French  to  found 
an  empire  in  India  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  maladministration.  During  this  period, 
however,  was  inaugurated  in  Bengal  the  im- 
portant system  of  dual  government,  by  which 
native  princes  surrendered  their  revenues  to 
the  English  in  return  for  a  pension,  and  the 
maintenance  by  the  company  of  an  army  of 
defence.  Clive  also  attomptod  to  purify  the 
company  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  system  of 
private  trading  and  the  receipt  of  presents 
from  native  princes;  but  tho  struiJ-gle  with 
Hyder  AH  demoralised  them  still  further, 
and  Chatham  contemplated  seriously  tho 
enforcement  of  the  dormant  rights  of  the 
crown.  The  Bengal  ftimine  of  1770  was 
followed  by  Lord  North's  RrguUuiag  Act,  by 
which,  in  exchange  for  a  loan  of  a  million 
which  tho  company  required,  and  the  re- 
mission of  the  annual  payment  to  govern- 
ment of  £400,000  a  year,  a  new  council  was 
appointed  by  Parliament;  a  supreme  court, 
of  which  the  judges  were  appointed  by  the 
crown,  was  established ;  and  the  Govamor  of 
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Bengal  wss  made  GoveniOT-OeDeral  ol  ladia. 
Dundaa'a  bill  of  1783  was  foUewed  in  No- 
Tomber  by  fox't  India  Sill,  of  which  the 
main  teaturee  were  tha  transferrenee  of  the 
authority  of  the  company  to  seven  com- 
mi^eioDim  numicated  in  the  first  instance  by 
Parliament,  und,  when  vacancii^B  occoned,  by 
the  crown ;  while  tlie  nuuiagBmeot  of  the 
property  and  commerce  of  the  company  was 
to  be  entruBted  to  a  aubordinate  council  of 
directors,  entirely  under  the  Buporior  council 
and  nominated  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors. 
The  measure  was  very  unpopnlar,  and  tha  king 
usod  bis  peraonul  influence  in  the  House  ol 
Lords  to  procure  its  rejection.  PUl'a  India 
Bin  of  the  following  year  was  framed  upon 
the  aame  lines.  A  Board  of  Control  was 
pstablished  as  a  minislerial  department, 
having  under  its  supervision  the  political 
conduct  of  the  company,  and  the  iLppointment 
of  the  highest  oBicerH  wag  subjected  to  the 
veto  of  the  crown.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
company  was  allowed  the  entin^  manugemcnt 
of  ita  buiinesa  affaits  and  patronage.  This 
double  government  continued  until  the  ad- 
miniatiation  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  Passing  over  the  Heltlement  of  the 
land-tenure  of  Bengal,  the  Mysore  and 
Mohratta  wars,  and  the  administration  of 
Lord  Amherst,  we  come  to  the  Oovamor. 
Oeneralahip    of    Lord    William    Bentinclr. 


change  for  the  renewal  of  its  charter  for 
twenty  j'ears,  it  was  forced  to  abundon  its 
moDOpolf  of  trade,  and  to  give  up  all  attempts 
to  restrict  the  settlement  of  Europeana  in 
India.  At  the  same  time  the  law  was  codi- 
fied, and  a  legal  member,  not  a  servant  of  the 
company,  added  to  the  council.  The  anom- 
alous position  of  the  company  was  increased 
when,  in  18o3,  the  patronage  of  the  civil 
aerrice  was  taken  away  from  it  and  thrown 
<men  to  competition.  The  Indian  Mutiny  pre- 
cipitated events  ;  and  after  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  Derby  had  failed  to  produce  a 
satiisractory  eolution  of  the  difficulty.  Lord 
John  Gussell  proposed  that  the  House  should 
proceed  by  way  of  resolutiona.  Upon  them 
was  based  the  Aetfor  tk>  Bttttr  QortrmntiU  of 
India  (1833),  agaioat  which  Mill  protested  so 
rigotonsiy.  It  provided  that  the  entire  ad- 
ministration should  be  transferred  to  the 
crown,  which  va,%  to  govern  through  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State  assiated  by  a  council 
ofBfteen.  The  Governor-General  received  the 
new  title  of  Viceroy,  and  the  naval  and  military 
forces  of  the  company  were  united  with  the 
services  of  the  Queen.  The  Indian  revenues 
could  not,  without  the  consent  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  be  applied  to  carry  on  military 
operations  beyond  the  frontier.  The  com- 
pinr  stilt  existed  as  a  medium  for  distributing 
stock,  and  was  finally  eitingniahed  id  IS13. 
Kare.  AAminittTiiUm.  of  lie  Kn>t  Iriia  Cont- 
puv;     KilJ,    Bfitrtry    «-    iaiHa;     Iblwlm. 


India ;  RliBrt  n  Ot  Alairt  of  At  Satt  India 
Onpaay,  IHW;  H'CuOijr,  HiH.  sf  Our  Om 
Tmn,  vol.  liL  1  osd  sea  the  uticls  laDU. 

Eavt  Settbrd  Qnwtion  [1S27).  Tho 
borough  of  iJast  Ketford  had  been  convicted 
of  corruption,  and  the  question  of  the  manner 
in  which  its  franchise  should  be  disposed  of 
was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  proposed  that  they 
shouldbe  given  to  the  town  of  Birmingham;  on 
the  other,  that  they  should  be  transferred  to 
the  hundred  in  which  East  Ketfoid  is  situated. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  majority 
of  the  ubinet  supported  the  latter  alter- 
native; Hr.  Huskisson  voted  for  the  former, 
and  this  led  to  his  withdrawal  from  the 
cabinet. 

MolenrOTth,  Hid.  q^IPw  Sc/orm  BiU. 

EbbaflMt,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  is  iden- 
tified on  the  Wippedesfleot,  where  UengtM 
and  Horaa  (q.v.)  are  said  to  have  Lmdea  (in 
loOP),  and  near  which  Hengest  and  Aesc 
some  years  later  totally  defeated  the  Britons. 
EbbsDeet  was  also  the  landing  place  of  8t. 
Augustine  in  o97. 

Ecolosiavtioal  ConunisBiDit  Court, 
Ths,  was  eetablisbed  by  James  II.  in  1686. 
It  was  composed  of  seven  members  ;  the  Lord 
Chancellor  (Jeffreys),  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (Sancroft),  who  ezcased  himself  from 
attending,  the  Bishopa  of  Durham  and  Bo- 
chester,  the  IiOrd  Tieiiaurer  (Kochester),  and 
the  Chief  Justice  of  tho  King's  Bench 
(Herbert).  It  enforced  the  king's  orders 
against  controversial  sermons,  deprived  the 
Master  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  for 
lefuaing  to  give  a  degree  to  a  Benedictine 
monk,  and  expelled  the  Fellovs  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  for  refusing  te  elect  a  royal 
nominee  as  presideut.  After  the  acquittal  of 
the  Bevem  Biahopa,  and  the  publication  of  a 
manifesto  by  William  of  Orange,  Jaoies 
thought  it  advisable  to  give  way,  and  in 
October,  1688,  dissolved  the  Commission. 

E«olMiB>tical  CommiMioiisnr.  \See 

Eooludastical  Conrte.  [&<  below.] 
Eodsiimstioal  Jnrisdictioii.  In 
England  the  canon  law  has  a  separate 
history  from  that  which  prevailed  on  the 
Continent.  There  the  influence  of  the 
Theodosian  Code  secured  it  a  uniform  pro- 
cedure and  a  ready  acceptance.  Here  it 
was  modified  by,  and  in  constant  antagonism 
to.  the  common  law.  Before  the  Conquest, 
the  law  of  the  Church  in  England  consisted  of 
rules  of  penance,  canons,  religious  laws,  and 
the  course  of  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Rules  of 
penance,  appropriating  to  every  nn  the 
amount  of  satisfaction  to  be  paid  by  the 
sinner,  are  kid  down  in  the  penilentiok  of 
Archbishop  Theodore,  Bede,  and  others. 
Hiese  were  binding  only  in  so  tar  as  con- 
scisnca  mforced  tbem.     Some  canons  from 
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Bbroad  vera  adopted,  and  othara  were  made 
by  proviDcial  coundla.  Royal  laws  on  re- 
ligiont  matten — t.g.,  the  lawi  of  Alfred 
— are  not  properly  part  of  eodesiadiuiil 
lav.  Thej  had  their  binding'  foroe  ai 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Beiidea  these 
written  lava,  the  bishop  or  bia  archdaacon, 
ntting  in  the  shire  or  hundred  court, 
declared  the  law  on  ecclesiastical  matters ; 
for  to  the  bishop  pertained  the  duty  of 
watching  over  encred  persona  and  things,  and 
deciding  matrimonial  cases.  As  the  eatdor- 
man  pronounced  the  secular  law  ia  matters 
which  were  eoculor,  so  in  eccleaiostioal  cases 
the  bishop  pronounced  the  law  which  was 
proper  to  them.  The  ordinance  of  the  Con- 
qneror,  srpanitiDg  the  spiritual  end  tempoial 
courts,  provided  that  the  bishop  should  judge 
eccledastical  causes  in  his  own  court,  and 
according  to  the  cauons  and  episcopal  laws, 
whjch  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  unwritten 
taw  which  decided  these  mnttnrs.  With  this 
ordinance  must  be  connected  the  appoint- 
ment of  men  like  lAnfranc,  who  were  skilled 
in  the  law  of  the  Continent,  to  the  English 
episcopate.  Dioceses  now  were  broken  np 
into  different  territorial  archdeaconries  for 
the  purposes  of  jurisdiction.  Daring  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  the  bishops  were  upheld 
by  papal  interference,  and  the  middle  of  the 
twalfu)  century  saw  a  great  apooh  in  the 
history  of  canonical  j  urisprndenoe.  In  1149 
Archtoshop  Theobald  brought  over  Vacarioa 
from  Lomberdy  to  t«Bch  tJie  ctril  hw  in 
Oxford.  Vacarioa  was  sent  out  of  the  king- 
dom by  Stephen,  but  the  study  which  had 
lately  been  revived  abroad  drew  many  from 
England  to  pursue  it  on  the  Continent. 
About  this  time  6ratian,a  native  of  Tuscany, 
put  forth  bis  Beeretam,  which  was  an  embodi- 
mfnt  of  canon  law  as  it  then  stood.  As  the 
mode  of  procedure  and  many  principles  in 
canonical  jnrisprudence  were  supplied  by  the 
dvil  law,  the  two  systems  were  held  to  be 
closely  joined.  They  were  looked  upon  with 
dislike  by  the  common-lawyers  and  the 
crown.  Ecclesiastical  courts  were  continually 
trying  to  extend  their  jurisdiction.  They 
harassed  the  people,  and  encroached  on  the 
province  of  the  royal  courts.  Henry  II. 
curtailed  their  jurisdiction  by  taking  away 
from  them  case)  of  advowson,  Ac,  and  by 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  [Bickbti 
Hbhst  II.]  Their  encroachments  were 
checked  by  prohibitions  issued  by  the  royal 
courta.  As  the  Decretam  received  new  addi- 
tions from  Buccessive  Popes,  so  the  English 
canon  law  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
constitutions,  lagatine  and  provincial.  Lego- 
tine  constitutions  be^n  from  the  legations  of 
Otho  and  Otterbuoric,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  which  may  th<>rcfore  be  reckoned  as  the 
period  at  which  the  received  text  of  the 
English  canon  law  b^an  to  be  formed. 
Successive  archbishops,  from  langton  to 
Chiohele,   framed    provincial 


Ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  was  so  dosety 
connected  with  papal  and  foreign  influence 
that  it  met  with  little  favour  from  English* 
men  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Complaint 
was  made  by  Uie  clergy  of  the  tise  of  pro- 
hibitions. In  1236  the  barons  at  the  Council 
of  Merton  refused  to  admit  canonical  or 
civilian  principles  into  the  laws  of  England  ; 
and  the  king  closed  the  law  schools  in  London 
where  the  canon  and  civil  laws  were  taught. 
Archbishop  Peckham,  a  notable  canonist, 
engaged  in  a  vain  struggle  against  Edward  L 
He  drew  on  his  cause  the  defeat  inSicted  by 
the  writ  Ciieunttpeete  agalit.  founded  on  13 
Ed.  I.,  which  defines  the  province  of  ecde- 
siastical  jurisdiction.  It  was  limited  to  coses 
merely  spiritual  («.jr.,  heresy),  to  those  of 
deadLy  sin  {t.g.,  fornication),  of  tithes  and 
offerings,  and  of  assaults  done  on  clerks  and 
defamatian  where  no  damages  were  claimed. 
It  extended  to  all  matrimonial  causes,  uid  by 
customary  law  to  those  of  a  testamentary 
nature.  In  casee  in  which  the  condemned 
party  neglected  to  give  heed  to  t]>e  eccle- 
siastical censure,  it  was  enforced  by  the  oivtl 
power.  For  the  bishop  sent  bis  tifnifiaavU 
to  the  sheriff,  who  thereupon  issued  a  writ 
J)€  txeoHwmnieatQ  capiendo,  by  which  the 
offender  was  imprisoned  until  be  made  satis- 
faction. The  ecclesiastical  authoiitiea  seem, 
by  the  Arliculi  Cifri  drawn  np  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.,  to  have  been  dissalisSed  with 
this  process,  and  received  answsr  that  the 
writ  had  never  been  refused.  The  canonists 
held  that  this  writ  was  a  risht,  and  Archbishop 
Boniface  in  the  reign  of  Kenry  III.  declared 
that  its  refusal  might  be  suswered  by  an  )□- 
terdiot.  Chief  Justice  Coke,  however,  the  vio- 
lent opponent  of  canonical  pretension,  declared 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
favour.  The  statute,  De  haritico  eoatburttido, 
was  carried  out  by  the  ecclesiaaticat  and  dvil 
authorities  acting  together.  The  Staltit* 
of  iVsvusri,  25  Ed.  III.,  St.  4,  by  restrain- 
ing the  Pope's  interference  with  patronage, 
and  of  Fritmunir;  16  Ric  II.,  c.  G,  by 
checking  appeals  to  Kome,  lessened  the 
power  of  ibe  ecclenastical  law.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  Lyndwood,  the  Bean  of 
Arches,  compiled  his  Frovinciale,  which  ia  a 
code  of  English  canon  law.  llie  study  at 
canonical  and  civil  jurisprudence  was  largely 

Sursued  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  a 
agree  of  Doctor  of  both  laws  was  granted. 
A  body  of  skilled  judges  and  jnwtitioners 
versed  in  the  science  of  law  existed  side  by 
side  with  those  of  the  common-law  courts. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Till.,  it  waa 
evident  that  that  monarch  disliked  the 
canonical  jurisdiction.  His  breach  with  the 
Pope,  consequent  on  the  avocation  of  his 
divorce  cose,  was  made  the  occasion  for  his 
attack  on  the  study  and  practice  of  canon 
law.  Having  caused  the  clergy  to  own  him 
as  supreme  head,  "  so  far  as  is  allowed  by 
the  law  of  Christ,"  he  procured  the  great 
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petition  of  the  CoDimona  against  the  practii^ 
of  the  anon  law  in  1532.  Un  thia,  by  23 
Elea.  VIII,,  c.  9,  the  appellute  iuTiadiotioD  at 
the  uchbiahop  wu  weakened,  and  by  26 
Hen.  VIII.,  c.  19,  (he  pomtr  ul  legislation 
wi»  talsn  away  from  Convocation,  and  the 
onOQ  lav  wai  declared  to  be  in  force,  subject 
lo  a  total  reviaiun  by  a  royal  commission. 
Ai  thia  revision  has  never  been  made,  the 
canon  law  up  to  that  date,  in  so  far  as  any 
luit  of  it  has  not  been  abolished  by  national 
I^islation,  aeoms  lo  rest  on  that  statute. 
Such  provisions  only  of  foreign  canon  law, 
bovever,  have  ^rce  as  have  been  received  io 
England,  nor  can  any  law  bind  the  laity, 
vhich  has  not  received  the  aasent  of  Parlut- 
niEnt,  Henry  next  proceeded  to  deatmy  the 
■tody  of  canonical  juhsprudeace.  He  issued 
a  mandate  forbidding  lectures  and  deffrees 
ia  canon  law.  l^'rom  that  time  the  legal 
dectonito  in  Oxford  has  only  been  in  dvil  law, 
upreesed  by  the  letters  D.C.L.,  while  Cam- 
bndge  still  keeps  up  the  form  ol  the  doctorate 
oF  the  two  laws  by  the  LL.D.  degiee.  A 
mw  eouit  of  appeal  in  ecclesiastical  cases, 
campiMed  of  divines  and  civiiiaiiB,  was  foimed 
in  this  teign,  and  called  the  Cmrt  of  StUgaUt. 
This  court  was  snpeneded  in  1831,  and  by  3 
•ndl  WiU.  IV.  (1833),  c.  41,  it  was  enacted 
that  its  jurisdiction  should  be  trausfcErred  to 
Uie  JudiitU  C<mamttM  tf  Ih*  iVivy  Ceatuil,  an 
uiangement  whii^  has  been  again  altered  by 
An  Sapreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1873. 
The  legislation  of  Edward  VI.  was  destructive 
of  all  eccltaiaitical  jurisdiction.  During  his 
leign  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  by  Peter 
^Urtyr,  in  his  Reforotatvt  Ziyum,  to  aocomplish 
the  revision  promised  in  1534.  Elizabeth, 
while  making  as  little  declaration  of  power 
upoamble,  fully  kept  up  the  royal  supremacy 
in  action.  She  exercised  thia  supremacy 
by  the  Oaurt  Djf  High  Cnmmittion,  founded  in 
fniae  of  1  Eliz.,  c.  1.  This  unconstitutional 
court  became  an  engine  of  tyranny,  in  which 
it  was  sided  in  no  small  degree  by  the  eccle- 
•iutical  practice  of  the  tx-ofieio  oath.  The 
court  was  aboliahod  by  16  Car.  I.,  c.  11, 
vhich  sets  forth  that  it  had  illegally  inflicted 
fines  and  imprisonments.  The  ix-oficio  oath 
vaa  abolished  by  16  Car.  II.,  a  12.  The 
canons  of  IGOt,  though  approved  by  James  1., 
■ere  not  accepted  by  ^liamont,  and  are 
Iherefore  only  binding  on  the  clergy.  This 
was  declared  by  Coke,  who  made  on  oil 
cccasions  decided  reaiHtance  to  eccleaiaBtical 
encroachment.  Unfortunately  thia  reeistance 
was  combined  with  an  undue  exaltation  of  the 
royal  prerogative  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
ind  tended  rather  to  the  subservienee  of  the 
clergy  than  to  public  liberty.  That  some 
reKitance  to  clerical  pretensions  was  needed 
is  tbown  by  the  Ariimii  Cleri  of  Archbishop 
Bancroft.  In  these  articles  remonstrance 
waa  made  against  the  iaaue  of  prohibitions  by 
n  law,  and  against  their 


men  for  heresy  in  this  reign,  under  the  old 
statute  Da  kariticB  eemburtndo.  This  statute 
waa  repealed  by  2S  Car.  II.,  c.  29.  The 
gradual  advance  towards  toleration  weakened 
Uie  power  of  the  Church  to  punish  offenders 
against  her  laws,  though,  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centurj',  fine  or  imprisonment  and 
civil  disabilities  stiU  sometimes  followed  her 
censuree.  At  length  the  power  of  coercive 
oorrection  was  taken  away  by  63  Geo.  III., 
c.  127. 

Thaeccleaiasticalcourtsare— (1]  The  Owrf 
a/  IjM  Arekdiaam,  of  which  hia  Official  is 
judge,  and  which  takes  cognisance  of  matters 
affecting  the  Church  and  clergy  within  a 
distinct  district.  (2)  The  GomUtorg  Court  of 
the  bishop  or  archbishop,  of  which  the  Chan- 
cellor is  judge,  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical 
causes.  The  title  of  Chancellor  seems  to 
cover  the  two  offices  of  the  Official,  who  in 
concerned  for  the  most  part  in  what  may  be 
considered  temporal  business,  and  of  the 
Vicair.General,  whose  province  is  in  more 
purely  Bpiritual  matters.  (3]  Th.6  ATchhiilU}/ 1 
Vommiuary  Omrl,  which  is  held  for  thi' 
archiepiscopol  diooese.  (4)  The  Cowl  of 
Auditnti,  in  which  formal  buaineBS  is  trans- 
acted, and  in  which  it  appears,  from  the  case 
of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  169B,  that 
bishops  may  be  visited  and  corrected,  (/i)  The 
Comt  af  faeultva,  which,  by  26  Hen.  VUI., 
c.  21,  has  power  to  gisnt  Certain  dispensa- 
tions which  before  pertained  to  the  papal 
coart.  This  court  is  now  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  grant  of  marriage  licences.  (6)  The 
PrmgaliB*  Cotrt  lost  ita  jurisdiction  whan 
the  Omrt  of  IVoiaU  and  Divorct  was  \n- 
stituted,20and21  Vict.,o.77,c.B6.  [7}  The 
Vicar-Qaurari  Court  for  the  confirmation  of 
bishops;  and  (8)  The  Court  of  Arekm  [for 
which  tee  Akch  bisk  ore].  By  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1973,  provision  was 
made  for  the  transfer  of  ecclesiaatical  appeals 
from  the  Judicial  Committee  by  Order  in 
Council.  This  portion  of  the  Act,  however, 
was  repealed  by  39  and  40  Vict.,  c.  69,  which 

S reserves  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
odicial  Committee  in  these  cases,  and  pro- 
vide* for  the  appointment  of  additional  lords 
of  appeal  in  onlinary,  and  for  the  attendance 
of  ecclesiastical  assessors.  These  provisiona 
wereoarriMioutbythBRulesofKov.  28,  1876. 
[5m  Chitty's  DigiU,  1880.]  A  Roj-al  com. 
misaion  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  of 
Ecclesiastica]  Courts  and  their  jurisdiction 
drew  up  an  exhaustive  report  in  1883. 

Tw)  Publu  StatutnnLKivra  m  (h*  HUtorv 
tt  th<  Cmm  Litv  in  England,  read  in  Eiutn 
Tarm,  1BU,  hj  W.  8tabliE.I>.I>.,ftc.   Thewrlter 
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Snifol  Conmuiion  on  Eaitniuitcal  Cnurtt,  ISBS. 
wbioh  ii  ■  moat  mluable  digecli  or  lbs  whol" 
liinorj  of  tha  labjMt.  [W.  H.] 

EcolaBiastical Taxation.  (!)  Roiai.. 
— Before  the  Conquest,  the  diKerentiation  of 
ulei^y  from  Lilty  had  not  proceodad  far 
OnoaH;)!  to  necessitate  separttte  ecjletoosUcal 
taxation.  The  tlctgy  paid  their  share  of  the 
dues  customary  from  citizens,  itnd  if  thoy 
were  in  any  Way  distin^isliod  from  the  laity, 
it  was  on  account  of  their  participating,  on 
the  analogy  of  the  Empire,  in  certain  im- 
munities which,  BO  early  u  the  Codes  of  Thoo- 
dociuB  and  Justinian,  were  permitted  to  the 
clergy.  Bat  the  great  Papal  and  sacerdotal 
movement  of  the  eleventh  century  resulted 
ia  the  formation  of  a  clerical  caste,  whose 
claim  tor  absolute  immunity  from  State 
bnrdcna  was  ba^ed  on  right  divine.  Yet,  as 
citizens,  the  clergy  still  paid  taxes  like  other 
men.  Besides  their  noceaaary  share  in  in- 
direct taxation,  the  "  temporal  iticti  of  the 
Church,"  their  lands,  were  chargeable  with 
the  ordinary  feudal  services.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  lands  held  by  clergj-men  were  held 
by  ordinary  lay  tenures,  with  incidents  pro- 
cisely  similar.  Even  the  peculiar  clerical 
tenure  of  frankalmoign  did  not  exempt  the 
tenants  in  free  alms  frotn  heavy  burdens. 
The  spiritualities  of  the  Church,  however,  its 
tithes  and  offerings,  were  now  secure  &rom 
taxation.  But  the  growtli  of  the  royat  power 
and  royal  needs  made  those  spiritualities  an 
ever- tempting  bait.  Gradually  attempts  were 
made  to  tax  them,  with  results  whiLh,  though 
successful  for  the  crown,  led  to  the  growth 
of  the  constitutional  action  of  the  clergy, 
the  development  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate, 
and  the  establishment  at  Convomtion.  The 
stepe  of  the  process  are  as  follows.  As 
long  ai  land  only  vna  taxed,  the  clergy 
naturally  paid  with  the  rest.  Yet  Arch- 
bishop Theoliatd  demurred  at  the  clergy 
granting  Henry  II.  a  scutage,  though  his 
objections  were  overruled ;  and  Henry  II. 
required  clerks  as  well  as  laymen  to  give 
account  of,  and  pay  tor  their  knights'  fees. 
Tho  Baladine  tithe  of  IIBT  began  the  now 
epoch  by  at  once  taxing  tho  movables  of  the 
laity  and  the  spirituals  of  the  clergy.  Its 
religious  purpose  excused  an  innovation, 
which  at  once  became  a  precedent  tor  more 
directly  secular  taxation.  The  ransom  of 
Richard  I.  took  oven  the  chalices  of  the 
chorchet.  John's  attacks  on  the  wool  of 
the  Cistercians  led  tho  way  to  his  formal 
demand  in  1207  of  a  grant  from  the  beneficed 
clergy  for  the  recovery  of  Normandy.  It 
was  refused,  and  a  similar  request  from 
Innocent  III.  was  forbidden  hy  tho  king. 
But  with  tho  alliance  of  Pope  and  king,  a 
joint  pressure  was  put  on  tho  clergy  which 
they  could  not  long  withstand.  By  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  taxation  of  spirituals  was  a 
leguUr  IliiDg,  and    the   clergy  could   only 


obtain  that,  like  the  laity,  they  should  as- 
semble by  their  representatives,  and  grant 
the  tax  themselves,  instead  of  its  being  arbi- 
trarily imposed  on  them  by  the  king.  The 
establishment  of  Convocation  (q.v.)  is  one 
result  of  this  process.  Under  Edward  I.  the 
clergy  became  a  regular  estate  of  the  realm, 
and  their  proctors  in  Parliament   generally 


of  half  their  revenues  led  to  their  taking 
refuge  in  Boniface  VIII. 's  bull,  Cteridt  taint, 
which  forbade  clerical  taxation  by  the  crown. 
Edward's  answer  was  to  outlaw  the  whole 
clergy,  an  act  which  soon  led  to  a  compromise. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  further  the  growth 
of  clerical  taxation,  except  to  notice  that  tlie 
cleigy  objected  to  return  representatives  of 
their  estate  to  Rirlianient,  and  preferred  to 
tax  themselves  sopa'utely  in  their  clerital 
synod  to  sharing  in  tho  burdens  und  delibera- 
tions of  the  nation.  The  importance  attached 
to  accurate  assessment  of  spiritual  incomes  is 
seen  in  the  minuteness  of  tho  "  Valor  Eccle- 
eiasticus"  of  Henry  VIII.  This  custom 
of  separate  clerical  taxation  continued  over 
the  Keformation,  until,  in  1864,  when  an 
agreement  between  Ardibishop  Sheldon  and 
Clarendon  resulted  in  the  clergy's  abandoning 
this  right  and  reverHng  to  the  custom  of 
EdwMil  I.  by  being  included  in  the  money 
bills  prepared  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  13  (ir.  II.,  the  clergy  gave  'heir  i"*'' 
separate  subsidy.  They  received  in  compen- 
sation the  right  of  voting  at  Parliamentary 
elections,  but  it  was  too  Ufe  for  them  to 
rotum,  as  of  old,  special  clerical  proctors  to  the 
House  of  Commons.     [Co.stocatioii.] 

(2)  Papal. — Besides  these  special  royal  ex- 
actions, the  clergy  were  also  liable  to  heavy 
taxation  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  This  w^ 
of  comparatively  late  origin,  for  Peter-pence 
was  not  an  exclusively  clerical  tax.  It 
reached  its  highest  point  under  Henry  ITI., 
when  to  ecclesiastical  the  Popes  added  tempo- 
ral supTema''y  through  John's  submission,  and 
diminished  after  the  nationalist  movement  of 
the  fourteenth  century  affected  even  the 
Church,  but  was  a  subject  of  continual  com- 
plaint up  to  the  Reformation.  Tho  crown 
handed  over  tho  clergy  to  the  Papacy  in  return 
for  Papal  permission  of  rnyal  exactions  more 
often  than  it  protected  them  against  the  alien 
oppressor.     [Papacy,  Relations  wfth.] 

Stabbs,  Conit.  Fi'il,,  jj.  IBS  and  II.  SS3~4i 
Biiwhiun,  Scc^wtocicaL  AiiliqvUim,  sec.  t.  For 
clerical  immunitiet  under  the  Empin,  com- 

LatbbniT,  Bitt,  af  Ccmiooaliim  ,■  Golli«r,  BoOs- 
tiOMtiralBul.  [T.  F.  T.] 

EoolssiastionI    Titlea    Bill,    Thb 

(1851),  was  passed  in  reaponsa  to  a  grtat 
popular  outcry  in  England  sgainat  the  Pope. 
In  1850  a  great  commotion  was  caused  by  a 

Eipal  bull  appointing  a  Roman  Catholic  arcb- 
ishop  and  bishop*  with  territorial  titleB  in 
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England.     The  following  year  Lord  John 

Busaall  pamed  the  Eccleaitistical  Titles  Art, 
declaring  the  Pope's  bull  null  and  void,  and 
imposinft  peoaltios  on  hU  who  mrried  it  into 
effect.  The  excitement,  however,  soon  died 
away,  and  the  Act  won  repealed  in  1871. 

Edbart  (Eadbiiuit),  Pkaih,  Kins  of  Kent 
(794~7Sf>),  seems  to  have  been  uolkterally 
connected  with  the  JEscingB,  and  to  have 
tormt^rly  been  an  ecdcaiostic  On  the  death 
of  Alric,  he  was  elected  Icing,  but  wan  attacked 
by  Cenwulf  of  Mercia,  who  raviiged  Kent, 
■nd  obtained  the  exDommunicaticn  of  Sdbert 
b}'  the  Pope.  Cenwulf  orentually  took 
Gdbert  prisoner,  and  is  mid  to  have  caused 
his  eyes  to  be  put  out  and  hia  hands  ompn- 
tated,  but  subsequently  liberated  him. 
Aitglo-SoMm  CJInmicI*. 

Edbort  (Eadbehht),  King  of  Northum- 
bria  (737  —738),  was  first  GOusin  of  Ceolwulf , 
whom  he  succeeded,  and  brother  of  Egbert, 
Arcbbiiihop  of  York.  He  was  a  successful 
ruler ;  be  defeated  the  Mercians,  and  reduced 
the  Britiiih  kiogclom  of  Strathclydo  to  sub- 
jection. His  friendship  was  sought  by  Pepin 
of  B'rance,  who  sent  him  costly  presents, 
like  hia  predecessor,  he  abdicated  and  re- 
tired to  a  uionastery,  where  he  lived  for  ton 

EdbnrCA  (Eadbdbh)  («rEa  BOO),  wife  of 
Boortrio,  King  of  Wessex,  poisoned  her 
husband  by  mistake,  having;  intended  the 
death  of  his  favourite,  Worr.  It  is  said  that, 
"  in  dcteetation  of  the  crime,  the  West  Saxons 
determined  that  henceforth  no  wife  of  a  king 
should  occapy  a  royal  throne  by  her  husband's 
side,  or  bear  the  title  of  queen."  She  find  to 
the  court  of  Charles  the  Great,  who  made  her 
an  abbew.  "  But  she  ruled  over  the  monas- 
tery ill,  and  did  wickedly  in  all  things." 
Expelled  thence,  after  many  wandering*,  she 
di«i  a  beggar  in  the  city  of  Pavis. 
William  of  Halumbucji  Asaer. 

Edgar(EAi>aAH),KiHa[«.943,*.gei>,({.g76], 
was  the  son  of  King  Edmund,  and  on  the  death 
of  Edred  seems  te  have  been  made  under-king 
of  Mercitt  by  his  brother  Edwy.  But  in  967. 
we  read  tbattheMerciansandNorthumbrians 
chose  Edfrar  for  their  king,  which,  together 
with  the  fact  that  just  at  this  time  ho  recalled 
Dunstan  from  eiilo  and  made  him  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  looks  as  if  he  had  thrown  up  his 
allegiance  to  his  brother.  However  this  may 
be,  on  Edw/s  death  Edgar  was  at  once 
elected  king.  His  reign  owes  a  great  deal  of 
it«  importanoe  and  success  to  Dunstan,  who 
wM  ptacticaLy  his  prime  minister.  The  re- 
fonns  in  the  Church  which  belong  to  this 
reign  were  the  joint  work  of  the  king  and  the 
archbishop.  Severalnewseee  were  established, 
and  above  forty  Benedictine  momuteries  are 
said  to  hove  been  founded  by  Edgar.  There 
ar<j  but  tew  striking  events  recorded  in  Edgar's 
reign,  and  the  absence  of  Dauish  invaaiona 


I)  H« 

is  very  marked.  Thero  are  the  usual  wan 
against  the  Welsh,  but  even  of  these  wc  read 
but  little  in  the  AagU-SaxoB  CkronicU,  and 
certainly  Edgar  more  than  any  other  Saxon 
Idng  deserved  the  title  "  Pacificus,"  To  pro- 
tect the  country,  the  ficet  was  considerably 
increased,  and  once  a  year  it  sailed  round  the 
island,  often  carrying  the  king  in  person.  It 
is  said  that  in  one  of  th'^sc  expeditions  Edgar 
reduced  the  Danes  in  Ireknd  to  subjoction, 
and  took  Dublin.  The  storv  of  Edgar's 
being  roved  on  the  Deo  by  eight  tributary 
kings  need  not  be  considered  altogether 
apocryphal.  The  Chmniele  tells  us  that  in 
873  he  was  met  at  Chester  by  six  kings,  who 
plighted  their  troth  to  him,  while  Florence  of 
Worcester  enumerates  eight  kings  as  having 
taken  part  in  the  ceremony — Keoneth  (S 
Scotland,  Malcolm  of  Cumbria,  Maccus  of 
Man,  Dunwallon  of  Strathclyde,  Siferth, 
logo,  and  Howell  of  Wales,  and  lochill  of 
Westmoreland.  In  S73,  after  he  had  been 
king  fifteen  yean,  Edgar  waB  solemnly 
crowned  at  Bath.  The  story  that  this  coro- 
nation  was  necessary  on  account  of  the 
penance  he  had  to  undergo  tor  the  abduction 
of  a  nun  reels  on  no  good  authority,  but  no 
other  solution  has  been  attempted  of  this 
curious  circumstance.  In  973  Edear  died. 
He  had  been  twice  married :  first  to  EUielfieda, 
by  whom  he  had  Edward,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  secondly  to  Elfrida  (jElfthryth),  who  be- 
came the  motherof  Ethelred.  The  numerous 
Stories  of  his  amouES,  though  no  doubt  greatly 
exaggerated,  show  his  private  character  to  be 
anytliing  but  exemplary  ;  as  a  king,  however, 
he  was  a  worthy  succeBeor  of  Alfred.  He  was 
the  firat  West  Saxon  "  Emperor"  who  made 
hia  supremacy  really  felt  over  the  Mercians 
and  Northumbrians.  His  legislation  seems 
to  show  the  results  of  an  enlightened  attempt 
to  put  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Danes  on  a  perf^ 
equality  before  the  law.  In  recording  bis 
death,  the  Angiii-Saxim  Chronicle  gives  an 
interesting  fra^ent  of  a  poetical  eatimate  of 
the  king : — 

■'  This  jaa  died  Ednr, 

DcHC  Lord  ot  W»t  llaxoni. 

The  Hnoliiu'  pralsotor. 

Widel;  wu  it  knows 

Thiongta  manr  uation* 

AoTDn  the  gana&t's  bath  [i.f,,  the  seaj , 

That  Edmnnd's  oilipriiiK 

KlDgnreinota 

OriAtt;  honoored, 

Ai  to  him  was  flttlir. 
Wis  ao  fleet  lo  iuwkat. 


Took  from  blmnMhl. 

The  while  the  nobre  king 

Beigned  on  hii  thrane  I  ^' 


Beigned 
^nglo-Suon  <7hrini. ;  FlorBBce 
Henrv  of  Himtiiwd 

•sot  £d«ari 


Id  IuUkUi.  1.  m. 


EdgW    [Eu 


BoberCaoa.  fiut?riAi! 
«*,  i.  m.    The 


lb),    King    of    ScoUand 
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(1097  —  1107},  son  of  Halcolm  Cutmora 
and  Margaret,  obtuined  the  crown  chiefiy  by 
the  aid  of  his  uncle,  Edgar  Atheling  (q-v.). 
In  the  tDlluwing  year  he  cunfinned  Uagniu 
of  Norwa^r  in  the  poBsesaion  of  the  istea  :  the 
roat  of  hii  reign  was  exceedingly  uneventful, 
owing,  porhapa,  to  his  mild  chu-ai'tcr,  wliich 
tuLH  caused  him  to  he  likened  to  Edward  the 
CoofeBSOT.  In  1100  his  Bister  Matilda  mar- 
ried ilitnry  I.  of  Englaod.  Edgar  died  in 
January.  1107,  and  waa  buried  at  Dunferm- 
line ;  before  hii  death  he  divided  the  kingdom 
between  his  two  brothera,  Alexander  and 
David,  ni|iH»ig  the  latter  Eail  of  Lothian  and 
Cumbria. 

EdgkT  Athsllng  (i.  1068,  if.  eireo  1168), 
waa  the  loa  of  Edward,  the  son  of  Edmund 
Irongide.  On  the  death  of  Edwurd  the  Con- 
feeaor,  he  was  the  neareBt  heir  to  the  throne, 
but  his  claims  were  disregarded,  and  oven 
after  Hamld'a  death  there  were  very  few  who 
seriously  advocated  his  cauee.  William  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  and  for  two  years  he 
remained  at  the  Conqueror's  court,  hut  in 
106S  his  frienda,  fearing  for  his  security, 
withdrew  him  and  his  two  aister*  from 
England,  and  carried  them  to  Scotland,  where 
King  Malcolm  married  Margaret,  one  of  the 
naters,  and  supported  Edgar's  cluims  in  many 
attacks  upon  England.  But  these  were  in 
the  main  unsuccessful,  and  Edgar  at  length 
gave  ap  bis  claims  to  the  English  crown  on 
consideration  of  receiving  estates  and  a  pen- 
sion from  William.  After  remaining  some 
Hme  in  Scotland,  Edgar  vent  over  to  Nor- 
mandy (107*),  and  formed  a  great  friendship 
with  the  Conqueror's  eldest  son,  Robert :  soon 
after  this  ho  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Italy  and 
Constantinople,  and  on  hi«  return,  supported 
Robert  against  William.  The  iU-sacceas  of 
the  former  obliged  Edgar  to  flee  to  Scotland, 
where  be  was  tnatrumcntal  in  effecting  a 
peace  between  Malcolm  and  William  Rufus. 
After  the  death  of  Malcolm  (1093),  Edgar 
took  his  sister's  children  mider  his  protection, 
and  eventually  got  leave  from  William  to 
raise  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  phicing  his 
nephew,  Edgar,  on  the  Scotch  throne  (1007). 
Having  effected  this,  he  joined  the  Cruaadora 
just  in  time  for  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  I. 
while  Ggbting  for  Robert  of  Normandy 
in  the  battle  of  Tcnchcbiai  (1106),  but  was 
soon  allowed  to  ransom  biniBolf,  and  retired 
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OnlericQS  Tltalls,  Himl. 


EdgeOOt«,TnEB*TTLiioi'  (July  26, 146a), 
was  fought  between  the  insurgents,  led  by 
"  Robin  of  Redesdale,"  and  the  troops  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembmtfe.  The 
fbnner  were  completely  victorious.  Pembroke 
waadelMted  with  great  ilau^iter,  uid  he  and 


his  brother.  Sir  WilUam  Herbert,  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  the  rebels. 
Edgecote  is  in  Northamptonshire,  a  few  milM 
from  Banbury. 

Edlfahin,  Ths  Battle  or  (October  23. 
1642),  was  the  first  battle  of  the  Civil  War  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Two  mouths  bo- 
fore,  the  king  had  raised  his  standard 
at  Nottingham,  and  on  Huptember  9  the 
Parliamentary  army,  under  Eosei,  left 
Iiondon.  The  king  at  first  marched  west- 
wards to  Shrewsbury',  where  his  force  waa 
considerably  increased,  and  then  determined 
to  push  rapidly  on  London.  Essex  deter- 
mined to  prevent  this,  and  marched  on  Wor- 
cester, where  the  two  armies  remained  for 
some  time  within  afew  leagues  of  one  another. 
At  length  the  king  marched  forward,  and  on 
the  23rd  of  October  the  armies  met  at  Edge- 
hill,  near  Kineton,  in  Warwickahire.  Tie 
Royalists  occupied  the  hill  white  Essex  drew 
up  his  troops  in  front  of  Kineton.  The 
kmg's  army  was  about  12,000  strong,  while 
Essex's  troops  numbered  about  10,000,  and  by 
Rupert's  advice  the  king  determined  to  march 
down  the  hill  and  attack  the  enemy  on  the 
plain.  The  battle  began  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  lasted  till  the  evening.  Rupert 
routed  the  Parliamentarian  cavalry,  but 
rashly  pursued  them  more  than  two  mites 
from  the  field,  till  stopped  by  the  arrival  of 
Hampden'a  regiment  with  the  artillery. 
Meanwhile,  the  Royalist  infantry  had  been 


deserted,  and  in  the  morning  the  two  a 
marched  away — the  king  into  Oxfordshire, 
Eaaei  t«  Warwick.  The  Parliamentarian  loss 
waa  heavier,  but  the  Itoyalisti  lost  many 
officers  of  rank,  including  the  Earl  of  Lind- 
sey,  the  Commander-in-chief.  The  reel  ad- 
vantages lay  with  the  king,  who  was  able  to 
tspture  Banbury,  and  march  to  Oxford  with- 
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thing)  was  founded  by  Edwin  of 
Northumbria  as  a  frontier  defence  against  the 
Picts,  and  became  the  chief  town  of  Lothian, 
which  the  cession  of  Cbnute  ^ut  under  the 
Scottish  kings.  The  introduction  of  English 
and  Norman  usages  into  the  Scottish  royal 
house  made  Edinburgh  the  chief  royal  resi- 
dence and  capital.  It  was  given  up  to  the 
English  in  1174,  bnt  by  the  Treaty  of  FalaiM 
restored  to  the  Scots  in  1189.  In  1296 
Edward  I.  carried  off  the  regaUa  from  the 
cattle,  which  was  a  few  years  afterwards 
re-taken  by  Robert  Bmce.  La  \322  it  vaa  bo- 
sieged  by  Edward  IL,  and  in  1333  given  up  to 
Edward  IILLfrom  whom  it  was  taken  in  1341. 
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In  IS44  Bdinbui^  wra  bamt  \>j  Hertford, 
and  ahortly  afterwiinlfl  waa  ganisoned  by  the 
French,  nbo  were  driTcn  out  by  the  Lords 
ot  Congt^iatioii,  IBSfl.  After  the  nmnier 
of  Daml^',  the  castle  waa  taken  by  the  Con- 
e  Lorda,  but  mbseqaently  became  the 


,  1573.  Id  March,  I63B,  the  caatle 
fall  into  Uie  hands  of  the  CoveDantere,  and  in 
1660  waa  taken  by  Cromwell.  In  16S9  it 
hald  out  tor  aome  time  for  James  11.,  under 
the  Duke  of  Gordon.  In  1708  a  Jacobite  plot 
««a  tonoed  for  seizing  the  castle,  another 
attempt  being  made  in  1T15>  and  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1746  it  was  captured  by  the  High- 
landers. In  l6S3theUniversitrotEdinburgh 
was  founded  by  the  Town  Council,  partly 
ftom  the  proceeds  of  a  legacy  left  by  Robert 
Beid,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  and  frem  eodow- 
menta  bi'stowed  by  James  VI. 

Daniel    Wilwr,    Mtturnali    of    Simbarihi 
Juaaa  Qnut,  Old  and  N«  SdMrnrfK. 

Eduibiirgh,THBTRE«TTor(Jiilye,  1660), 
enacted  peace  between  England  and  Scotland 
on  oondjtion  that  the  French  were  to  retire 
from  Scotland ;  the  fortifications  of  Leith 
and  Dunbar  to  be  rased ;  and  that  a  One  should 
be  paid  for  (he  blasoning  of  English  arms 
with  those  of  Scotland  and  France  by  Uary. 

Editll  (Eadotth)  (d.  lo;&),  wife  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confeaaor,  was  the  dawhter  of  Earl 
Godwin,  and  in  1016  she  mamed  the  king. 
Her  relations  towards  her  husband  are  doubt- 
ful, but  aho  probably  exerted  her  influence 
in  favour  of  hec  faOier'a  policy,  as  on  the 
disgrace  of  Godwin,  in  lOSl.she  was  banished 
frcmi  the  king's  presence,  and  sent  to  a 
conrent,  but  received  back  again  on  God- 
win's return  in  the  next  year.  She  favoured 
her  brother  Tostig  agaiiigt  Hareld,  and  after 
the  Conquest,  seems  to  have  been  tientad  with 

rt  respect  by  William.  She  died  in  1076. 
was  reverenced  alike  by  English  and 
Normans,  the  latter  apologising  for  her  origin 
in  the  famous  line — 

"SiDot  STdna  nwun  gfuult  Godwlaua  EdlUiaaL" 
[EnwaBS  the  CoKvassos,] 

Lift  qf  EdmM  «!•  OnfMr  (KolU  BsTJes) ; 
Piaunan,  Strnuai  Cvnqtait. 

Edith, "  SwANSNECK,"  was  the  mistress  of 
King  Harold,  fihc  it  was  who  is  said  to  have 
identified  hie  body  after  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
Nothing  mora  than  this  is  known  about  her. 

Edmnnd  [Eadmciid),  Kino  {i.  922,  a.  940, 
d.  Mfl),  afterwards  called  Edmund  the  FJder 
by  biatorijuui,  was  the  son  of  Edward  the  Elder, 
and  brother  of  Athelstan.  Before  his  acceasion 
he  had  already  gained  renown  in  the  battle 
of  Bmnanbuih  (q.v.).  His  brief  reign  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  resistinj;  the  Danea,  whom 
he  freqnanUy  defeated,  and  with  whom  he 
eventually  divided  his  kingdom,  ns  Alfred  hod 
done,  Watling  Street  being,  roughly  speaking. 


the  boundary.  The  most  important  events 
of  hie  reign  are  the  recovery  of  Northumbria 
and  the  Five  Burghs  from  the  Ifanes,  and 
the  grant  of  Cumberland  to  Malcolm,  King 
of  Scots,  in  916.  The  next  year  he  was  mur- 
dra^  at  Pucklechurch  by  a  robber  named 
Liofa.  Hifl  wife  whs  EOieifleda,  a  daughter 
of  the  esldorman  Elgar,  and  by  her  ho 
had  two  eons,  Edwy  and  Ed^ar  (q.v.).  Ed- 
mund received  the  title  of  "  Magniflcus,"  >.«., 
tho  doer  of  great  deeds,  apparently  from  his 
successes  against  the  Danes.  His  sons  were 
so  yoong  at  the  time  of  his  death  that  they 
w^e  passed  over  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Edred. 

A^ltSaan  Cknm. ;  Lappanberg,  .^Hftv-SoaiM 


Ednrand  (EAXNimn)  Ihonsidb  (b.  98D, 
>.  Apr.,  d.  Nov.,  101 6),  waa  the  son  of  Ethelced 
II.  During  his  father's  lifetime  he  bad  been 
active  in  opposing  the  Danes.  In  1016  he 
married  Aldg;yUi,  widow  of  Sigefeith,  and 
took  possession  of  tbe  Five  Burghs,  thus 
forming  a  Icind  of  principality  of  his  own  in 
the  heart  of  the  Danish  district.  On  the 
death  of  Ethelred,  Edmund  was  chosen  king 
W  the  citizens  of  London  and  those  of  the 
Witan  who  wore  there,  while  the  rest  of  the 
people  elected  Canute.  The  brief  reign  of 
Edmund  is  taken  up  "with  rtrufreles  with  his 
rival,  in  which  the  valour  of  Edmund  and 
the  bravery  of  his  followers  are  in  great 
measure  neutralised  by  the  treachery  of  Edrio 
Streona  and  others.  Immediately  after  his 
election  Edmund  left  London,  marched 
into  We«»ei.  and  defeated  Canute  at  Fen 
Selwood.  AnoUier  battle  was  fought  at 
Sherstono,  in  Wiltshire,  in  which  £dric's 
treachery  almost  caused  the  defeat  of  the 
English.  Edmund  next  relieved  London, and 
won  a  victory  at  Brentford.  A  fourth  battle 
was  fought  at  Oxford,  where  the  Danes  were 
once  more  defeated,  and  "  all  men  B«id  that 
Edmund  would  have  deatreyed  them  utterly 
had  not  Edrio    beguiled    him    to  stop   the 

Cuit  at  Ayleaford."  Shortly  after  this  the 
es  gained  a  great  victor;  at  Assington 
(Assondun),  in  Essex,  in  which  the  Ckrotiieti 
tells  us  "  sil  the  nobility  of  the  English  raoa 
was  destroyed,"  and  which  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  defection  of  Edric  and  his  men.  Canute 
pursued  Edmund  to  Gloucester,  and  a  uxth 
battle  waa  about  to  be  fought  when  the  Witan 
proposed  that  a  division  of  thti  countiy  shoifld 
be  made  between  the  two  kings.  For  this 
purpose  a  meeting  was  held  on  Olney  Island, 
close  to  Gloucester,  where  it  was  agreed  that 
Edmund  "  was  to  be  the  head  king,  and  have 
Wesaex,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia,  with  the  raty 
of  London ;  and  Cnnuto  was  to  have  Mereia 
and  Northumbria."  The  story  of  Edmund 
having  proposed  to  decide  the  matter  by 
single  combat  with  Canute  rests  on  no  good 
anthority.  Very  soon  after  this,  on  November 
30,  lOie,  Edmund  died,  having  ver;  probably 
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been    murdered   by    Edrio.      He    left   two 
young  Boos,  Edward  aud  Edmund,  who  were 

exiled  ^Canute.  Hi«  great  phyocal  strength, 
us  well  ta  hia  valumt  ipirit,  gained  him  the 
Bumame  of  "Iiooaide."  Ue  reigned  only 
•even  montbt,  and  during  that  time  he  had 
fought  five  great  battles,  in  three  of  which  he 
was  completely  TictoriouB,  and  in  the  athen 
rally  dofeelcd  by  treachery. 
jKflD-Saiim  Chrmi.,'  Floi 

Henrr    of    HontlngdoD  j     >  mui>u,    ^i  v  n-^' 

Ormqwt,  L  Ul.  Ac. 

EdmiUld  (Eadhvnd),  King  ot  Scotland 
(1091  —  1097),  son  ot  Halcolm  Canmore 
and  Margaret,  joined  hU  uncle,  Donald 
Bone,  in  driving  hie  half-brother  Duncan 
from  the  throne.     He  reigned  in  conjunctir~ 


Edmund  (Eadmvnd),  St.,  King  of  East 
Anglia  (S55— 870).  Nothing  is  known  of 
hia  life.  Of  his  death  we  are  told  that  in  870, 
having  been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Dan(«,hewas  offered  his  life  and  kingdmn 
on  condition  of  his  giving  up  Christianity  and 
acknowledging  the  Danish  supremacy.  Be- 
fUEiDg  these  terms,  he  was  bound  to  a  b«e  and 
shot  at  with  arrows,  and  at  last  beheaded, 
at  the  town  colled  St.  Edmondsbury  in  honoor 
of  hini.  His  constancy  in  fnith  oanied  him 
canonisation,  and  the  English  Church  still 
keepa  his  name  in  remembrance  on  November 
20th,  the  day  of  hia  martyrdom. 

Aitglo-8aM»  (%»*. ;  Stii»an  of  Dnriiui. 

Edred  CEAnaari),  Kimo  (046— 966^  was 
the  son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  brother  of 
Athelstan  and  Edward,  the  latter  of  whom  he 
suocoeded.  He  is  eaid  to  have  been  weak  and 
sickly  in  health,  but  his  reign  wna  an  active 
one,  and  the  adminiatration  was  wisely  man- 
aged, for  Dunetan  was  his  chief  minister. 
Id  947  Uie  Nortbmnbriaas  swore  allegiance 
to  him,  but  the  next  year  they  revolted,  nnd 
set  up  Eric,  son  of  Harold  Blaatand,  as  their 
king.  Therefore  Edred  overran  Northumhria, 
and  defeated  them  at  York.  Archbishop 
Wulfatan  was  deposed  in  952,  and  imprisoned 
at  Jedburgh,  but  two  yesi«  afterwards  he  waa 
released,  and  made  Bishop  of  Dorohester. 
Edi«ddied  on  November  SSid,  059,  at  Freme, 
in  Bomersetahire,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Edwy  (q.v).  Edred,  the  "  Chosen," 
or  "Eioellent,"  as  he  wus  called,  seems  to 
have  possessed  considerable  capaMty.  He  was 
brave  and  industrious,  and  in  his  reign  were 
begTin  the  administrative  and  ecclpaiostical 
reforms  afterwards  worked  out  by  Dunstan 
and  by  Edgar. 

Edrie  (Eadeic)  Stheoka  {d.  IDIT),  first 
appears  m  the  adviser  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bnce.    After  this  he  seems  to  have  become 


the  favonrito  adviser  of  Ethelred,  and  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Kdith,  and  to  him  all  tlw 
crimes  and  treoaons  of  the  court  ore  attri- 
buted. In  1005  he  treacherously  murdered 
Klfhelm,  Earl  of  Northumbria.  In  1007  lie 
was  made  Ealdornuw  of  the  Uorcians;  in  1000 
he  betrayed  the  English  army ;  in  1015  he 
muidered  Sigeferth  and  Morkere ;  and  in  the 
some  year,  after  making  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Kdmund  Ironside,  he  openly  joined  the 
Danes.  At  the  battle  of  Sherslone,  by  pre- 
tending that  Edmund  had  l>Ben  slain,  ho  tried 
to  throw  the  Knglish  ranks  into  disorder,  but 
the  promptitude  of  the  English  king  pre- 
vented defeat,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards we  find  lidmuod  reconciled  with  Ediic. 
Once  more  in  this  year  Edric  played  the 
tiaitor,  and  by  detaining  Edmund,  prevented 
his  reaping  tJie  advantages  of  his  tictory  at 
Otford.  At  the  battle  of  Aasandun  he 
deserted  with  his  forces  to  Canute,  who  by 
this  moons  defeated  the  English.  In  1017 
the  tiaitor  was  made  Earl  of  Mercia,  but 
before  the  year  was  out  be  was  put  to  death, 
by  whom  is  unknown.  His  crimes  may  have 
been  exaggerated  by  the  Englinh  hiiitorian, 
but,  OS  Mr.  Freeman  remarks,  without  be- 
lieving that  Edrio  personally  wrought  all  the 
countless  and  inexplicable  treasons  which  ore 
laid  to  his  chajge,  it  in  impossible  to  doubt 
that  he  knew  how  te  exerdse  an  extraordi- 
nary inSuence  over  men's  minds,  and  that 
that  influence  was  always  exerted  tor  evlL 

Antfio-Baim  Chm.;  Will,  of   Hatmeabnrr -, 

Edno&tion  is  England.  Systematic 
education  in  England  begins  with  the  con- 
version ot  the  English  to  Christianity.  The 
English  Church  extended  its  influence  widely 
over  the  Continent.  Bede  is  the  representative 
of  ita  cnlture.  Alcuin,  who  sprang  from  his 
school,  directed  the  educationid  system  of 
Charles  the  Oreat  Most  episcopal  sees  had 
schools  attached  to  them,  and  learning  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  luuids  ot  the  clergy. 
Alfred  the  Qreat  conceived  the  ideA  of  edu- 
cating the  people.  He  set  an  example  in  his 
own  court.  He  did  much  tor  the  perfec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  and  literature.  The  Norman  Con- 
quest introduced  a  new  language,  and  for  s 
time  checked  the  progrees  of  Anglo-Saxon. 
Bnt  Lontranc  and  Anselm  transplanted 
foreign  culture  to  English  soil,  and  the  great 
Univeisitiea  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  raised 
their  heads.  It  is  said  that  Oxford  in  1209 
hod  3,000  stndents.  Hoger  Bacon  and  Duns 
Scotus  vied  with  the  best  teachers  of  the 
Continent,  and  in  the  middle  ot  the  thirifienlh 
century  the  students  are  fabled  to  have 
reached  15,000.  Colleges  where  students  and 
scholars  were  boarded  rose  in  both  univer«i- 
tiea.  Also  in  Norman  times  many  schools 
were  established  over  the  country  to  take  the 
place  ot  the  SoKon  schools  which  had  dis- 
appeared.    A  principal   occnpatiim   of    ttie 
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y  •choob  WW  to  preserre  the  history 
of  the  country.  EDgland  is  especially  rich  in 
chioDicleB  of  this  period.  BlheUmrd,  a  Bene- 
dictine abbot,  introdui^ed  his  own  tnuislatiDii 
of  Euclid  into  bia  schooU.  Dieputations  were 
lield,  and  prizes  in  poetry  and  ^^cBminar  were 
Brtablished.  Wo  find  dramatic  entertain- 
menta  given  in  the  monastery  school  at  Dun- 
itAble,  a  practice  which  has  been  continued 
till  our  own  day.  A  later  period  brin^  us 
to  Still  more  ambitious  efforts.  William  of 
Wykeham  founded  New  CoUege,  at  Oxford, 
and  a  tS"!at  college  at  Winchester,  intended 
to  supply  between  them  the  whole  curriculum 
of  a  liberal  education.  Winchester  wan 
opened  in  13!)3.  In  imitation  of  this,  Henry 
Vl.  founded  King's  College,  at  Cambridge, 
and  £ton  College,  near  Windsor  (1441).  In 
1447  four  London  clergymen  presented  a 
petition  to  Parliament  to  found  schools  in  the 
different  parishaa.  The  only  result  of  this 
was  the  Mermrs'  School,  at  which  was  edu- 
cated Colet,  who  in  1608  founded  St.  Pauls 
School      The  suppression  of  the  monasteries 


Kiammar  schools  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land,  many  of  which  have  become  distin- 
guished,  the  principal  being  Chiist's  Hospital, 
founded  in  1662.  Elizabeth  to  some  extent 
continued  this  work.  The  principal  of  her 
foundatiDns  is  Weetminiter.  In  her  reign 
Jadd  founded  Tunhridse  School ;  Lawrence 
tihanff ,  Kugby ;  John  L)'ons,  Harrow  i  and 
in  the  next  reign  Thomas  Button  founded 
Charterhouse.  These  various  efforts  did  much 
lor  the  education  of  the  higher  and  middle 
ilanunn,  but  the  education  of  the  lower  clsssea 
waa  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  Society 
for  PromotiDg  Christian  Knowledge,  founded 
in  16B8.  had  established  1,600  free  Bchoob  hy 


tf  orts  for  popular  education  were  principally 
confined  to  his  own  communion.  A  pre- 
cursor of  the  Uethodist  movement  in  Wales, 
Griffith  Jones,  of  Llanddowror,  effected  groat 
changes  by  hissystem  of  "circulating  schools," 
but  ms  effurta  were  purely  local.  Towards 
the  «md  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Robert 
Bailees,  the  editor  of  the  Ohueeiltr  Jaumtl, 
awakened  puhhc  interest  in  this  («.use.  He 
began  to  teach  children  in  Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral during  the  service.  In  ITaS  was  founded 
"  The  Society  for  the  Support  and  Encourage- 
ment of  Sunday  Schools  throug-hout  the 
British  Dominions."  Dissenters  joined  it  as 
well  aa  Churchmen.  These  Sunday  schools 
gave  a  greet  impulse  to  the  general  education 
of  Uie  poorer  clasaee.  From  these  amall  be- 
([innings  the  Sunday  schools  were  almost 
iiniveiKdly  ad  iptad.  A  further  advance  waa 
made  by  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial 
system  by  Bell  and   Lancaster.     Ball,  who 


returned  to  England  in  1797,  had  o^ 
this  method  of  mutual  instruction  wlulst  he 
was  president  of  the  military  orphan  sdiool 
in  Madras.  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  young 
Quaker,  employed  the  same  method.  He  met 
with  great  Hucceas,  and  vss  favoured  by  the 
court.  Under  this  impolse  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  tSodety  was  established  in 
180a.  In  these  schools  the  Bible  was  taug-ht 
"without  note  or  comment."  In  opposition 
to  this.  Dr.  Bell  gave  his  countenance  to 
the  "  National  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  I'l-inciplefl 
of  the  Established  Charch,"  founded  in 
1811.  Bell,  at  his  death,  in  1832,  left 
£120,000  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
national  education,  Lancaster  died  in 
poverty  in  America  in  1838.      By  the  rival 
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ich  developed,  and  in  1833  a  proportion  ot 
about  one  in  eleven  of  the  whole  population 
was  attending  school.  Vp  to  this  time  the 
government  had  taken  no  direct  part  in  this 
movement,  but  the  year  1832  introduced 
a  chajiRO  in  this  respect.  In  that  year  a 
was  appointed  to  inquii-e  '   ■    ■■- - 


In  order  to  avoid  religious  disputes,  the  s 
was  divided  between  the  two  great  school 
societies,  and  the  grant  was  continued  in  Suc- 
ceeding years.  In  1839  the  Committee  of 
the  Pnvy  Council  on  Education  was  formed. 
Its  action  was  at  first  exclusively  on  the 
lines  of  the  Church  -  of  England.  To  meet 
tlie  difficulty,  the  Independents  founded  the 
Congregational  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Baptists  the  Voluntary  School  Society. 
The  further  development  of  the  action  ot 
govemment  was  hindered  by  the  divergence 
of  party  views  on  the  question.  One  party 
was  in  favour  of  an  entirely  voluntary  sj'stem, 
unconnectvd  with  the  State.  Among  the 
supporters  of  State  education,  some  were  in- 
clined to  a  gratuitous  sj'stem;  some  were 
for  denominational,  others  for  secular  educa- 
tion. An  important  step  was  taken,  February 
26,  I8o6,  by  which  an  Education  Department 
vas  established  in  two  divisions  :  one  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  the  other  for  the 
development  of  science  and  art.  A  code  of 
regulations  was  published  in  April,  1860,  now 
known  as  the  "  old  code."  A  Koval  CommiS' 
sion,  appointed  in  1868,  reported  in  1861.  It 
gave  an  unfavourable  picture  of  the  state  of 
education  in  England.  In  July.  1861,  a  re- 
vised code  of  re^pilutions  was  issued,  chiefly 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Kobert  Lowe,  it 
appeared  in  a  revised  form  in  May,  1882. 
It  reduced  the  subjects  of  teaching  to  "  the 
three  R'b," — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetin, 
established  sit  standards  of  proficieDC}',  and 
asserted  the  principle  of  paj-mcnt  by  results. 
The  management  of  schools  was  left  to  local 
bodies,  but  the  inspection  pLiced  in  the  hands 
The  pay  of  the  teachers  was 
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diminuhed.      The  Teriiied  code  was  (nverely 

criticised  in  its  detsils,  but  it  laid  a  tomida- 
tion  for  future  (u:tiait,  and  indirectly  fami- 
liuiaed  the  nation  with  the  duty  of  educa- 
ting the  people.  It  paved  thu  way  for  the 
great  meaaure  of  Mr.  Forater,  tha  Memen- 
taxy  Education  Act,  which  became  law  on 
August  9,  1HT0,  and  aiithorieed  the  formatiaa 
of  School  Boards  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
public  elementary  edacatiou  under  the  super- 
vision of  elected  representatives  of  the  rato- 
payan  in  tivery  parish  and  municipality. 

[O.  B,] 

Ednoaitioa  in  Irelsad  is  by  tradition 

said  to  bava  rea.  had  a  hi^h  pitth  of  excol- 
leooe  in  pre-Christian  IJmes.  It  had  its 
military  as  well  as  its  civil  aide.  The  usual 
custom  was  for  the  princifnl  championa  to  pre- 
side over  the  education,  i^ieSy  athletic,  of  the 
more  promising  youths,  and  this  system  was 
perpetuated  by  the  laws  of  fosterage,  which 
continued  in  force  as  lateas  A.n.  1800.  There 
were  also  central  military  srhools  at  Tara 
and  the  capitals  of  the  other  kingdoms.  W« 
are  told  that  when  the  Fianna  (Fenians),  or 
national  militia,  was  established  {eiita  110 
A.D.),  no  one  was  admitted  to  momberahip 
uatil  he  had  passed  a  atrict  military  ei- 
ajnination,  which  included  verae-making  as 
well  ss  feats  of  corporeal  strength.  The  civil 
education  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Druids  and 
of  the  Fileadh,  or  poets,  charactoia  often  united 
in  the  same  person,  though  the  former  were,  as 
a  role,  Btatiooary,  while  the  Litter,  a  highly 
privileged  and  protected  claas,  wandered  about 
the  country  with  their  pupila.  Learning  was 
held  in  high  esteem  ;  from  GOO  B.C.  we  have 
lists  of  great  lawyers,  historians,  and  poeta 
who  were  maintained  at  the  roj-al  courts. 
Cormao,  King  of  Pirinn,  who  lived  in  the 
third  century .  endowHi  schools  of  war,  history, 
and  jurisprudence  at  Tara,  and  wo  are  told  that 
the  Ollaraha,  or  doctors  of  poetry  (or  rather, 
cultore  generally),  had  to  submit  to  twelve 
years'  study  of  great  severity.  They  were 
deolared  inviolate  by  law,  and  their  duties 
consisted  in  teaching  the  people  history  by 
public  recitals,  and  in  settling  questions  of 
genealogy.  With  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick, 
edacstioD  was  revolutionised  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Idtinandof  Christianity.  Agrmtim- 
pulse  waanow  given  to  learning ;  ecclesiastical 
achools  were  founded,  where  churchman  and 
layman  alike  gathered  round  their  saintly 
teacheis,  the  moat  famous  being  the  School 
or  TTnivcrfity  of  Armagh,  where,  it  is  said,  a 
third  of  the  city  was  given  over  to  foreign 
students,  soBrentwaaita  fume.  Education  was 
conducted  on  a  well-orcanified  system ;  poor 
students  waited  on  the  nth  in  return  for  gifts 
of  food  and  clolhing;  and  the  efficiency  and 
functions  of  the  teachers  were  minutely 
provided  for  by  law.  During  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centurv,  Ireland  sent  forth  misaiona- 
rial  and  scholais  everywhere,  and  her  ovUure 


checked  the  advance  of  knowledge;  about 
A.D.  1 000  wo  find  poetry  cultivated  with  great 
assiduity,  and  royal  preceptors  often  became 
ministeis  of  state :  (.;.,  U'Cnrroll,  under  Brian 
Bom.  A  great  number  of  schools  and  col- 
leges were,  however,  plundered  ol  their 
wealth  during  the  anarchy  which  preceded 
the  Nornum  invasion,  and  the  struggles 
that  followed  that  event  destioyed  the  old 
Celtic  civilisation,  without,  unfortunately, 
substituting  that  of  England.  All  through 
the  Angevin  period  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland  degenerated.  The  English  settlers  at 
first  sent  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  Eng- 
land, and  after  tbey  hod  become,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  "  more  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themselves,"  did  not  have  them  educated  at 
aiL  NeverthaleSB,  two  great  att«mpts  were 
made  to  establish  oniveraity  1«acliing:  the 
flist  at  Dublin,  on  the  authority  of  a  bull  from 
Pope  Clement  V.  in  1311,  an  effort  which 
struggled  on  until  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  the  second  at  Dragheda,  in  UG&. 
Both  ultimately  failed  from  lack  of  funds. 
What  other  teaching  existed  was  purely  ec- 
clesiastical, and  many  learned  pneats  were 
brought  up  in  the  monastuiies  and  conventa 
which  had  been  built  by  the  invadera.  These 
became  rapidly  corrupt,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  leligiouB  houses  of  the  Pale  by  Henry 
Vni.  waa  not  very  detrimental  lo  tie  cause 
of  education.  Then  came  the  Keformation, 
bringing  with  it  educational  disabilities  for  tbo 
Catholics,  but  also  in  16S1  the  foundation  of 
Dublin  University.  A  commencompnt  was 
made  bv  the  establishment  by  char1«r  of 
Trinity  College,  which  waa  to  be  the  Xalir 
Univtnitatit  J  but  though  itflourished  greatly, 
the  efforts  in  the  seventeenth  century  to 
found  colleges  lound  it  were  only  partially 
luccessful,  and  the  Univenity  remained  unin- 
corponLted.  During  this  period  the  children 
of  the  Catholic  gentry  were  for  the  most  part 
educated  abroad  in  Catholic  seminaries,  or 
secretly  at  home  by  Jesuit  priests.  Education 
in  Ireland  continued  to  be  virtually  confined 
to  Prolestantsimtil  1703,  when  the  disabilitiea 
excluding  Catholics  from  Dublin  University 
were  removed  by  law.  During  the  present  cen- 
tury many  efforts  have  been  mads  to  solve  the 
vexed  question  of  Irish  University  Education. 
In  1850  the  Queen's  Univei'sity,  with  colleges 
at  Belhat,  Cork,  and  Galway,  was  establlahed, 
but  its  system  of  purely  secular  educatiiol  was 
disliked  by  the  Catholics,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  college  at  Belfast,  it  proved  a 
complete  failure.  The  Catholio  University 
was  established  in  1S54.  and  supported  by 
private  subscriptions.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish 
UniveraityBillof  13T3  was  the  most  complete 
of  the  many  schemes  which  enrleavoured  to  re- 
concile these  conflicting  institutions:  its  aim 
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mi^t  Bffilinte  thentselves,  but  it  satisfied,  no 
one,  and  was  tkrawu  out  in  the  CommouH. 
Testa  vere,  however,  abolished  in  Dublin 
and^he  Quecn'H  University  super- 


SchoolB  of  Ireland  dat«  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  provided  that  a  school 
ahoald  be  m&iatiiiDiid  in  every  diocese ;  but 
though  grants  of  lorf sited  land  were  given  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Stuarts,  the  scheme  vus 
never  thorouehly  earned  out.  For  the  educa- 
tion of  candidutes  for  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
Maynooth  College  was  founded  in  17Bo,  and 
after  a  stormy  career,  was  permanently  en- 
dowed tor  the  maintenance  of  fivo  hundred 
Mudente  in  the  year  lUi;  but  in  18G9 
Oaa  grant  was  repealed,  and  a  compen- 
■stioD  given  instead.  It  is  as  yat  too  early 
lo  discuss  the  benefits  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act  of  1878,  by  which  a  million 
ol  the  Irish  Church  surplus  was  set  aside  for 
the  eDcouiagemont  and  endowment  of  in- 
termediate aducation.  Primary  Schools  were 
established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who 
onliiined  that  the  incumbent  should  maintain 
a  school  in  every  pariah.  This  duty  was, 
however,  shamefully  neglected,  and  the 
Charter  Schools,  started  in  1733  by  the  Pro- 
testants, with  the  avowed  intention  of  the 
toaversLon  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  though 
admirably  planned  on  a  system  of  industrial 
education,  failed  utterly,  tnrouKh  the  hostility 
of  the  Catholic  priests,  the  falling  off  o(  pri- 
vate benefactions,  and  the  peculation  of  the 
aanual  Parliamentary  crants.  [Chahtek 
ScHOOU.]  In  1811  the  Kildare  Place  tjocioty 
tor  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  on  the 
Principle  of  Seculariam  was  founded  in  Dublin, 
and  in  1819  it  received  a  Parliamentary  grant. 
This  was  ultimately  withdrawn,  on  account  ot 
the  outcry  of  the  Catholics,  but  in  1833  it  was 
restedinCommissioneiBof  National  Education, 
by  whom  it  baa  been  excellently  admiaistered. 
O'Cdtit.  VaHKtn  and  CuUmi  nfflu 


vol.  miiT.,  001.378.  [L.  C.  S.] 

Education  iu  Sootland.    It  is  im- 

posnbte  to  fix  wiUi  any  accuracy  the  date 
af  the  first  establishment  of  schools  in 
Scotland,  but  there  are  indications  in  the 
historical  records  that  thej-  eiristed  from 
a  very  early  period.  Learmng  has  in  Scot- 
land always  been  in  advance  of  the  arts 
and  refincmente  of  civilisation,  which  in 
other  countries  usually  precede  letters.  For 
the  G[«t  foundation  of  her  schools,  as  for  the 
introductian  of  her  earliest  arts  and  indus- 
tries, Scotland  is  indebted  to  the  Church.  As 
early  as  the  twelfth  century  there  ia  mention 
ot  schools  existing  in  certein  burghs  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  houses  in  the 
ntdghboorbood.    With  the  building  of  every 


catbedral  church  a  school  would  spring  up  in 
the  city  for  the  instruction  ot  the  choristers, 
and  though  the  leaching  was  mainly  intended 
to  fit  the  scholars  for  taking  paji  in  the 
religious  services,  it  was  not  confined  to 
choral  singiog  and  chanting ;  for  aa  the 
service  of  the  Church  was  wholly  in  Latin,  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  all  who  Wok  pert  in  the  service,  and  the 
Latin  grammar  was  therefore  taught  in  the 
choral  schools.  Thus  the  choral  school  of 
the  Church  easily  developed  into  the  grammar 
school  of  the  burgh.  We  have  no  exact 
information  as  te  the  number  of  these  bur^uil 
schools  or  the  course  of  instruction  pursued 
even  at  so  late  a  date  as  the  Retormation  ; 
but  white  art  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  all 
the  appliances  of  domestic  life  were  of  the 
rudest,  the  value  of  knowledge  and  the  desire 
for  it  was  felt  by  the  nation,  and  expi«ased 

Sa  series  of  "  Education  Acts  "  passed  by 
e  Scote  Parliament.  The  first  ofEdal 
mention  of  ntttioDil  education  ia  in  1496, 
when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  pasted 
requiring  "  through  all  the  realm  that  all 
banins  and  freeholders  that  are  ot  substance 

C';  their  eldest  sons  and  heirs  to  the  schools, 
they  be  aught  or  nine  yean  of  age  ;  and 
to  remain  at  the  grammar  schools  imtil  they 
be  competently  founded,  and  have  perfect 
Latin  ;  and  thereafter  to  remain  three  yean 
at  the  schools  of  art  and  jure,  so  that  thej 
may  have  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
laws,"  under  pain  of  a  penalty  of  i,*!!).  In 
1G79  another  Act  ordained  that  "song-schools 
be  provided  in  burghs  for  the  instruction  <if 
the  youth  in  music."  In  1621  an  Act  eiempte 
colleges  and  schools  from  payment  of  a  taxa- 
tion ;  and  in  1633  an  Act  declares  that  every 
"  plough-  or  husband-land  according  te  the 
wortb  should  bo  taxed  for  the  maintenance 
and  esteblishment  of  parish  schools.  In 
spite  of  these  enactments,  however,  on  the 
re-eatahlishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
it  was  found  that  the  existing  means  of 
education  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  that  many  parishes 
were  withoot  schools.  An  Act.  therefore,  "  for 
settling  of  schools  "  wss  passed  in  1G9G,  which 
orders  the  herilori  (landowners)  of  every 
parish  in  the  kingdom  to  "provide  a  com- 
modious house  for  a  school,  and  settle  and 
modify  a  salary  for  a  schoolmaster,  which 
shall  not  be  under  one  hundred  nor  above  two 
hundred  marks."  This  Act  waa  the  basia  of 
the  parochial  school  aystem  ot  Scotland,  and 
this  system  continued  in  operation  till  the 
whole  machinery  of  education  was  reinsed, 
and  the  last  Education  Act  passed,  in  1872, 
when  it  was  again  found  that  the  existing 
means  ot  edTiuation  wss  inadequate  to  the 
population.  This  waa  due  in  the  towns  to  the 
innux  ot  strangers  caused  b}'  the  incrfAse  of 
tiadoandmanufactures.  In  tjie rural  psrishes, 
too,  the  heritors  bad  in  many  instances  so 
neglected  theii  duty  that  there  was  no  house 
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tor  either  the  Khool  or  the  teachers.  The 
retunia  ihowed  that  1,000  new  eehoola  were 
required,  and  that  64,671  children  were 
inthout  accommodation.  The  Education  Act 
iraa  therefore  passed,  the  principles  of  which 
are  the  same  in.  eubatiLnoe  as  thoeo  of  the  Act 
of  1494 :  namely,  that  every  child  in  the 
kingdom  shall  have  tho  meaiu  of  education 
placed  vithin  its  reach,  and  that  it  shall  be 
compelled  to  make  use  of  them.  The  new 
Act  places  the  managenient  of  the  parish 
school  in  the  hand^  of  a  school  board,  to  be 
elected  by  tho  ratopayon. 

Adi  <■/  IhM  Sooti  Pmluinmil,-  Conao  Innei, 
Slutehm  tf  finrlu  ScolluJi  Halara ;  Barton,  ilut 
ef  S»(l«d;  Trtlsr,  Hill,  af  ScoUatvL 

[M.  M.] 
Edward  (Eadward)  the  Blobii,  K:no  {t. 
870,  f.  901,  d.  9-2S),  was  the  son  and  luoccssor 
of  Alfred.  He  hod  already  diBtinRuished  him- 
BeH  in  the  wars  iigninat  tlio  Danes,  and  boctus 
to  have  been  unanimously  chosen  king  on  his 
father's  death ;  but  E^hetwald,  a  son  of 
Ethelred.  put  forward  his  claim  to  the  throne, 
and  havinf;  failed  to  excite  a  rebetlion  in 
Weuex,  fled  to  Northumbria,  whete  the 
Danes  nude  him  their  king.  In  901  he  got 
possession  of  Essex,  and  the  next  ^ear  ravaged 
Meroia.  Edward,  in  returu,  mi-aded  tho 
Danelagh,  and  harried  it.  The  Kentish  men, 
ngflinst  hie  orders,  remained  behind,  and  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Danes  were  vic- 
torious, but  their  king,  Eric,  and  Ethelwnld 
were  slain.  In  906  Edward  mide  peace  with 
Guthrum,  the  son  and  uncccBsor  of  Eric. 
Edward  nov  began,  with  the  aid  of  his  sister. 
Ethelfleda  (.Slhelflffld),  the  "Lady  of  the  Mer- 
cians," to  construct  fortrcsseaagHinst  the  Danes 
at  Chester,  Tamworth,  Warwic^k,  Hertford,  and 
other  places.  These  tortreJoe^  were  mostly 
constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  system  of  earthworks.  In 
910  the  Danes  broke  the  peace,  and  were 
defeated  by  Edward  at  Tettenhall,  and  in  the 
next  year  at  Wednesfiold.  On  tho  death  of 
.Xthelflted  in  918,  Edward  took  possession  of 
Mercia;  "and  all  the  folk  there,  as  well 
Danish  as  English,  submitted  to  him."  In 
921  the  DaocB  failed  in  an  attack  on  Tow- 
cester,  and  in  922  "all  the  people  in  Essex. 
East  Anglia,  and  the  rest  of  Mercia  submiltod 
to  him,'''^  and  in  the  same  year  the  Welsh 
kings  "  sought  him  to  lord."  Lastly,  in  924, 
"  tho  King  of  the  Scots,  and  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Scots,  and  all  those  who  dwell  in 
Northumbria.  na  well  English  ai  Danes,  and 
Northmen,  and  othora,  and  also  the  King  of 
the  Strathelyde  Britons,  and  all  the  Strnth- 
clyde  Britons,  sought  him  to  father  and  to 
lord."  Edward  had  thns  in  some  sort  gained 
a  auprenmcy  over  all  Britain.  Wesaex,  Kent, 
and  Snssox  were  his  by  inheritance,  and 
Hercia,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia  by  conquest 
from  the  Danes.  Besides  this,  Northumbria, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Str.ithclyde  did  homace 
to  him  as  overlord.     Edward  died  in  925, 
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and  w«a  sncceeded  by  his  b( 
■eeme  to  have  had  three  wiv 
family;  three  of  his  sons  reigned  after  him, 
and  of  his  daughleis,  one  married  Charles 
the  Simple,  King  of  the  West  Franks;  another 
(Eodgifu)  Louis,  Xing  of  Aries;  Eadhild 
maiTied  Hugh  the  Great,  Duku  of  tho  French 
(the  father  by  another  wife  of  Hugh  Capet) ; 
while  Edith  became  the  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Otto  I.  Another  daughter  was  given  to  a 
prince  near  the  Alps,  and  another  to  Sitric, 
the  Northumbrian  king.  Of  King  Edward 
Mr.  Freeman  says  :  "  It  is  only  the  unequalled 
glory  of  his  father  which  has  condemned  this 
prince,  one  of  the  greatest  rulera  that  England 
ever  beheld,  to  a  smaller  degree  of  popular 
fame  than  he  deserves.  His  whole  reign 
bears  out  the  panegir'ric  passed  on  him  by  an 
ancient  writer.  Florence  of  Worcester,  that 
he  was  fully  his  father's  equal  as  a  warriur 
and  a  ralor,  and  was  inferior  to  him  only  in 
those  literary  labours  whic:h  peculiarly  dis- 
tin);uiah  Al&ed  among  the  princes  of   the 


EdTrard  (Eadwaxd)  the  Mautve,  Kino 

(i.  976,  rf.  979),  was  the  eldest  son  of  EdgM-, 
whom  he  Euecoedodat  the  age  of  thirteen.  His 
election  was  opposed  by  his  atep<mother. 
Elfrida  (.(Elfthryth),  on  behalf  of  her  own 
son,  Ethelred.  Edward,  however,  gained  the 
support  of  Dunatan,  and  waa  accordingly 
elected.  His  short  reign  is  unimportant, 
except  for  the  banishment  of  Osjac,  the 
Earl  of  Dei™,  who   had  been  appointed  by 


Edgar.     His  ai 
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against  the  monastic  policy  of  Edgar, 
hut  little  can  be  certainly  said  on  this  point. 
He  was  treacherously  mardirod  in  979,  with- 
out doubt  hy  tho  instigation  of  his  step- 
mother, though  the  story  of  the  tragedy 
having  taken  place  at  Corfe  Cnstle.  and  the 
details  of  the  crime,  are  only  found  in  the 
later  chroniclers.  His  cruel  and  nntimely 
fate  gained  him  the  surname  of  the  Martyr. 
though  it  cannot  be  afllrmed  that  he  was  a 
martyr  either  to  religion  or  patriotism. 

Aiult-Sajon  Chnn.  I  'WUliun  of  Mslnnaburr. 
ii.  Id!,  in.  1  FreaiDiui,  NmiiuM  CM^uit,  I.  SS8, 

Edward  (Eadw^bh)  tkb  Cokfbssor  (a. 
1042,  d.  1068)  was  thu  younger  son  of  Emma 
Hnd  Ethelred  the  TTnreadv,  and  was  bom  pro- 
bably about  1004.  This  llmma— or,  t«  call  her 
by  her  English  name,  Edith— was  the  daughter 
of  Richard  Sanspeur,  great-grandfather  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  was  therefore 
second  cousin  to  Edward.  The  early  days  of 
Edward  and  his  brother  Alfred  were  spent  in 
Normandy,  at  the  court  of  their  uncle,  Kichard 
the  Good ;  for  they  had  been  tarried  there  by 
Emma  at  the  time  of  Sweyn's  success  in  1013, 
and  did  not  return  to  their  native  land  on  their 
motheT'8muriBgewithCanDte(1017}.   Hsnc« 
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the  two  young  Atholtngs  grew  up  to  maa- 
boud  Bbraad,  oad  learnt  to  prefer  the  Nomutii- 
Frencli  customs  and  life  to  those  of  Eugland. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Edward  bod  any 
diaie  in  tho  invstioD  of  England  that  led  to 
.Ufred's  death  in  103H  ;  but  Robert  the  DevU 
aeema  to  have  made  at  least  one  effort  for  Ihu 


succeeded  his  brother  Harold,  it  wad  not  long 
before  he  invited  his  half-brother  Eclwani  to 
return  home,  and  thus  be  at  hand  to  assunie 
the  throne  shouJjl  any  misfortune  happen  to 
himself  (1041),  At-coidingly,  in  the  words  of 
the  Chroiiicle.  on  Haidicanute's  death,  in  June, 
IU42,  '-all  folk  chose  Edward,  and  nn'eived  him 
forking,"  though  the  coronation  did  not  take 
place  at  Winchext^ir  till  Easter  next  year. 
TheiB  seemii  to  have  been  some  opposition  to 
Edward's  succession — one  party  preferring 
the  claims  of  a  Danieh  pretender,  Swoyn  Es- 
tritheon,  Canute's  nephew — but  the  eloquence 
of  Biahop  Lyfing  and  Earl  Godwin  carried 
the  day  in  favour  of  Elhc-lred'e  son.  A  year 
or  two  later,  ilagnus,  King  of  Norway  and 
Denmark,  was  preparing  to  make  good  hia 
pretensions  on  England,  but  wa«  preventi-d 
from  carrying  out  his  project  by  the  attack 
of  his  rivalg,  Harold  Hararadn  and  Sweyn 
(1043].  It  was  probably  for  her  connection 
with  Sweyn's  party  that  tho  Witan  stripped 
Emma  of  her  treasures  (1043)  ;  while  the 
dapgers  of  this  Danish  element  led,  a  year 
or  two  later,  to  the  banishment  of  the 
great  Danish  lords  in  England,  Swcj'n's 
brother  Osbeom,  and  Osgod  Ctapa  (I04B). 
From  this  timo  the  new  king's  throne  was 

Mcanvhile,  Edward  had  married  Godwin's 
danghtcr  Edith,  and  the  power  of  the  great 
earl's  house  was  growing  every  day.  At  tho 
time  of  Edward's  accession  Uicro  were  four 
great  earldoms,  of  which  only  one,  Wessex, 
was  in  the  hands  of  Godwin.  Siward  held 
Korthumbria,  Leofric  Mercia,  while  anothrr 
sari,  whose  name  is  lost,  ruled  East  Anglia. 
But  in  1043  Godwin's  eldest  son,  Swej-n, 
received  an  earldom  irregularly  carved  out  of 
the  western  parts  of  Mercia  and  Weasex, 
including  Hereford,  Glouecater,  Oxford,  Berk- 
shire, and  Somerset ;  about  the  same  time  hia 
nephew,  Beorn,  received  the  earldom  of  the 
iriddlo  Angles,  and  his  second  son,  Harold, 
that  of  tho  East  Angles  (1046].  But  Ed- 
ward could  never  forget  the  land  of  his  early 
life,  and  was  constantly  bringing  foreigneis 


Dorchester  (1 049].  But  all  the  time  these  and 
many  other  Norman  strangers  were  svarming 
into  the  land,  tho  house  of  Godwin  wan 
becoming  more  and  more  the  Centre  of 
the  national  party.  In  1051  things  came  to  a 
climax.  In  this  rear  the  king,  who  had  a  few 
months  previously  rejected  the  choice  of  the 
Canterbury  raonlM  and  Godwin  for  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  gave  the  gnrat  earl  still  further 
offence  by  requiring  him  to  punish  the  men  of 
Doverfor  vengeance  they  had  inflicted  on  the 
insolent  followers  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders. 
This  Godwin  refused  to  do  without  giving 
the  offenders  tail  trial.  About  the  same  time 
he  had  another  charge  against  the  king's 
foreign  friends;  for  the  "  Welahniea,"  or 
French,  had  built  a  castle  in  Sweyn's  earldom 
of  Hereford,  and  were  working  all  the  harm 
they  could  on  the  people  thereabouts.  Godwin, 
being  summoned  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Witan  at  Gloucester,  gathered  his  own  men 
and  those  of  his  sons  at  Beverstone,  not  far 
from  Malniesbury,  while  the  rival  hosts  of 
Siward,  Leofric,  and  Italph  supported  the 
king  at  Gloucester.  The  meeting-place  VBl 
transferred  to  London,  and  Godwin's  Case 
was  brought  forward  apparently  before  he 
could  arrive  himself,  hv/vyn  waa  outlawed 
once  more,  and  Godwin  and  Harold  summoned 
to  appear  as  criminals.  In  these  circum- 
stances flight  seemed  the  wisest  course : 
Harold  crossed  over  to  Dublin,  and  Godwin 
to  Flanders,  whence  they  returned  next  year 
to  drive  out  the  Norman  offenders  with  Arch- 
bishop Robert  and  Bishop  Ulf  at  their  head 
il052).  Next  year,  however,  the  great  earl 
ied,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  West  Saxon 
Eronnce  by  his  eldest  lining  son,  Harold; 
ir  Sweyn  had  died  on  his  way  back  from  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  (Sept.,  10B2).  Upon 
this.  East  Anglia  was  given  to  Leofric's  son 
,£lfgar ;  while  about  the  same  time  Siward 
undertook  his  expedition  against  Jlaeboth, 
and  proclaimed  Malcolm  King  of  Scots  (I0J4). 
On  Siward's  death,  next  year,  hia  earldom 
was  given  to  Harold's  brother  Tostig,  In  tho 
same  month  ,£lfgar  was  banished  from  the 
kingdom,  but  soon  returned  to  aid  the  Welsh 
in  their  foray  upon  Hereford.  Harold  was 
now  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  kingdom, 
snd  to  him  was  entrusted  the  task  of  beating 
back  the  invaders,  though  in  the  reconcile- 
ment of  GruSydd  he  aeema  to  hare  had  the 
co-operation  of  Ji  If  gar' I  father,  Leofric  (10-56) 
— apparently  a  token  of  some  approaches  to 
amity  between  the  two  great  rtval  houses. 
East  Anglia  was  now  given  to  Harold's 
brother  Gyrth,  while  another  brother,  Leof  win, 
had  Rent  and  Essex,  and  the  other  shires  of 


monk,  Robert  of  Jumiigel,  was  nominated 
Bishop  of  London  (1044),  and  some  six  years 
later  Archbishop  of  Canterhuty  (10.51) ;  while 
mother  Norman,  Ult,  was  mode  Bidiop  of 


of  harrying  his  land ;   the  English  soldii 
were  bidden  to  adopt  the  arms  and  tactics  ui 
the  Welsh,  and  before  the  year  1063  was  out 
Gruflydd  waa  dead,  ftnd  his  kingdom  divided 
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betweea  two  native  prince*,  who  swore  foilty 
to  Edward.  Id  lOGG  NorthumberUnd  roso 
in  Tobellion  against  Tostig,  and  elected 
Leofric's  n&ndson,  Horkere,  as  its  earl. 
Morkere,  in  combination  with  his  brother 
Bddwine,  who  had  been  Earl  of  Uercia  since 
aboat  the  ye&r  1062,  appeared  in  arms  at 
Northampton,  perhaps  meditating  a  division 
of  the  kingdom,  and  certainly  dttlaring  that 
the  Northumbrians  would  no  loiigur  support 
the  tyranny  of  Tostig.  Edward  would  have 
pushed  matters  to  extremes,  but  Harold 
persuaded  the  Oxford  gemot  to  confirm  the 
wishes  of  the  Northerners,  Accordingly  the 
Northumbrians  were  promised  a  renewal  of 
Canute's  laws,  and  Tostig  was  banished.  This 
was  the  lost  important  event  in  Edward  the 
Confeasor'B  reign.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
lOSS  his  sreat  church  of  Woatminstor  was 
consecrated,  and  on  Jan.  6,  1066,  the  king 
died.  Edward  had  no  children,  and  tor 
many  yean  Harold's  position  in  the  kingdom 
had  been  such  that  it  was  scarcely  passible, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  to  elect  any  other 
successor.  Pious,  meditative,  and  given  up 
to  religious  exercises,  Edwaij,  as  it  has  been 
often  said,  was  moro  fitted  for  a  Norman 
cloister  than  the  English  throne.  His  virtues 
earned  him  popular  rospect;  but  hs  was 
deficient  in  practical  ligour,  and  during  a 
largo  part  of  his  reign  the  actual  business 
of  administration  was  managed  by  members 
of  the  house  of  Godwin. 

.inpliHSiiKm  ChronicI*.-  LtHi  o/  Xdward  tU 
CmftuoT  (Eolli  Beriaj,  PalgnTa,  Bid.  oj' 
Nornuyxdit  aiul  Bnglanij  ud  eip.  Freeman, 
Nonooii  OnutHMl,  *ol.  ii.  [8.  J.  L.] 

Edmrd  I.,  Krxo  {i.  1239,  t.  1272,  d. 
1307),wastheBOnofHenryIII.  Atfifteenhe 
married  Eleanor  of  Castile,  and  soon  afterwards 
his  father  gave  him  Gascony,  Ireland,  Bristol, 
and  the  march  between  the  Dee  and  the 
Conway,  where  he  had  early  experience  of 
Welsh  warfare.  Hesidod  with  hialatheratthe 
time  of  the  Parliament  of  Oxford,  1258,  and 
was  carefully  watched  by  the  barons.  The 
party  calling  itself  the  bachelorhood  of 
England  ("  Cemmtinitos  hocheleriie  totius 
Angliss''),  which,  in  12.W,  urged  the  baronial 
government  to  fulfil  its  promises,  found  a 
leader  in  Edward,  who  acted  probably  in 
concert  with  Ear!  Simon  against  the  council 
formed  at  Oxford.  This  contort  was  soon 
hrolten,  and  Jklward  joined  his  father's  side. 
In  1263  ho  seized  the  pi-opcrty  of  the  Londoners 
deposited  in  the  Temple,  and  seems  to  have 
been  much  hated  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Bis  rash  pursuit  of  the  Londoners  at  Lewes 
caused  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army.  He  was 
kept  in  a  hind  of  captivitv  until  he  escaped 
(Slay,  l!6oj  from  Hereford.  The  same  ye«r 
ho  won  the  decisive  victory  of  Evesham.  The 
pacification  of  the  counby  was  due  to  his 
wisdom  as  muth  as  to  his  energy.  While  he 
was  active  in  reducing;  the  strongholds  of  the 
Uontfort  party  and  in  crashing  freebooters, 
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he  successfully  advocated  a  healing  poUcy. 
Jn  1270  he  went  On  the  CruEade,  and  du- 
tinguished  himself  by  his  bravery.  In  1272 
he  narrowly  escaped  assassination.  That 
same  year  his  father  died,  and  Edward 
was  at  once  acknowledged  as  king.  He  heard 
the  news  on  his  way  home.  Ho  landed  in 
England,  and  was  crowned  in  1274.     Edward 

Sroflted  by  the  troubles  of  his  father's  reign. 
le  knew  the  needs  of  his  people,  and  set  him- 
self to  meet  them  bj-  good  laws.  He  worked 
not  only  for,  but  with,  his  people,  and  thus 
was  led  to  ^ve  to  all  alike  their  share  in 
the  work.  He  was  valiant  and  prudent, 
and,  above  all,  fcithfnl  to  his  word.  From 
his  education  he  had  imbibed  French  tastes 
and  thoughts.  They  encoursecd  his  love  of 
power.  The  legal  turn  of  his  mind  made 
him  take  advantage  of  subtleties  which 
favoured  his  wishes ;  but  what  he  had  promised 
he  fulfilled,  at  least  to  the  letter,  at  any  cost. 
His  kingly  pride,  his  love  of  order,  periiaps, 
loo,  his  lore  for  his  people,  caused  him  to 
strive  for  the  supremacy  of  England  In  this 
island.  Edward  at  once  began  to  amend  the 
evils  of  the  civil  wora.  In  1 275  hia  Srst  Parlia- 
ment paned  the  First  Statute  of  Westminster, 
reciting  former  good  laws  and  usages  ;  it  also 
granted  the  king  a  payment  for  the  export  of 
wool  and  leather,  the  first  legal  origin  of  the 
customs.  [CvsTons.]  As  in  many  cases  wrons- 
ful  claims  were  upheld  by  might,  a  commis- 
sion was  appointea  to  inquire  into  men's  rights. 
When  its  report  was  made,  the  ciicuit  jodgee 
were  empowered  to  issue  a  writ,  declaring  the 
groundauponwhich  men  held  their  lands,  levied 
tolls,  &c  Want  of  money  caused  the  issue  of 
a  writ  compelling  all  who  had  £20  in  land  to 
be  kniffhtod,  or  pay  a  fine.  This  incre«wed 
the  body  of  knights,  and  tended  to  merge  the 
smaller  feudal  tenants  in  the  great  body  of 
freeholders.  Another  blow  was  given  to  feudal 
distinctions  by  the  Btatnte  of  Winchester. 
This  statute  re-orgonised  the  national  force 
which  had  been  constituted  by  the  Assiie  of 


lords,  and  of  the  king  as  chief  of  them, 
were  preserved  by  the  Statute  of  UortmaJn 
{Dt  StlijiuiU),  which  forbade  grants  of  land 
to  ecclesiastical  bodies,  for  b}^  these  grants  the 
lord  was  robbed  of  his  rights.  This  measure 
was  pravoked  by  an  attempt  of  Archbishop 
Peckham  to  extend  ecclBsIsBtical  privileges. 
Fiiward,  however,  like  Henry  II.,  would  have 
no  such  encroachments,  A  statute  called  Q«ia 
Emptorei,  made  in  1290,  which  stopped  a  tenant 
from  granting  land,  to  he  held  of  himself  and 
not  of  his  lord,  had  the  same  effect  as  the  Statute 
of  Mortmain  as  regards  the  rights  of  the  king 
and  other  feudal  lords.  Llewelyn,  Prince  of 
North  Wales,  who  had  been  on  the  side  of 
Earl  Simon,  was  brought  to  suhmifsion  in 
1276.  His  brother  David  was  his  enemy,  and 
was  favoured  and  rewarded  by  Edward.  The 
brothers  were  reconciled,  and  in   1282   rose 
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agBinst  the  i^ng.  Uewelyn  was  defeated 
and  aiaia.  David  was  taken,  and  put  to 
deatb  as  a  traitor  at  Shrewsbury.  By  the 
Statute  of  Wales,  I28<,  Edward  endeavoured 
to  introduce  English  law  and  organisation 
into  that  conntry.  The  Wolsh  war  added  to 
4he  Ving'a  needs.  The  bulk  of  the  revenue 
now  came  from  taxes  on  personalty  and  cus- 
toms. ParliBmeotary  assemblies  of  different 
Mnda  were  often  called  to  make  grants, 
nntil,  in  1295,  Edward  tailed  an  assembly  of 
ib»  three  eetiites  of  the  realm,  which  have 
from  that  time  been  hold  necessary  parts 
of  Parliament,  [PinUAiresT;  Convucatios.] 
As  representatives  of  the  froeholdcis,  and  not 
the  lesser  tenants  of  the  crown,  sat  as  the 
third  estate.  Parliament  expresses  the  success 
of  the  policy  of  Edward,  which  Dr.  Stubbs 
has  delined  as  "  the  eliminatioo  of  the  doc- 
trine of  tenure  from  political  life."  To 
ease  the  people,  and  so  to  gain  money, 
ward,  io  12S0,  banished  the  Jews.  [Jews.] 
On  the  failure  of  the  heirs  of  William  the 
Lion,  ICdwanl  was  called  (12D1),  as  overlord 
of  Scotland,  to  settle  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom.  Ho  decided  in 
favour  of  John  do  Uuliol.  Edward  took  the 
opportunity  of  delining  and  increasing  tbe 
BubDrdinstion  of  the  Scotch  king  to  the 
English  crown.  He  allowed  appeals  to  be 
made  to  his  court  by  the  Scotch  barons 
Against  Baliol.  This  soon  caused  war,  and 
in  1296  Edward  conquered  Scotland,  deposed 
Baliol,  and  ruled  the  kingdom  as  hie  own. 
Meanwhile,  Philip  IV.  of  France  fraudu- 
lently seiied  on  Gascony.  War  followed, 
and  the  Scots  looked  for  help  from  Prance. 
A  constitutional  crisis  now  occurred  in  Eng- 
land. Edward  had  mode  heavy  demands  on 
the  wealth  of  the  Church.  In  obedience  to  a 
trail  of  Boniface  VIII.,  Archbishop  Winchelsey 
•nd  the  clergy  refused  (1297)  to  pay  any  more 
taxes  on  their  ecclesiastical  revenue.  The 
king,  in  return,  put  them  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  law.  The  merchants  were  angry 
because  the  king  heavily  taxed  and  seised 
tbeir  wool;  the  earls  disliked  the  whole 
policy  of  Edward,  which  lessened  their  power ; 
all  classes  were  united  against  the  royal 
authority,  Edward  commanded  the  Constable 
and  Marahal  to  lead  a  force  to  Ooscony, 
-while  he  went  to  Flanders,  and  they  flatly 
refused.  The  archbishop  and  the  king  were 
reconciled,  and  Edward  set  sail,  but  the 
atlitode  of  affairs  was  so  threatening  that  he 
vma  forced  to  grant  the  ConflTmation  of  the 
Charters  hy  which  he  renounced  taxation, 
direct  and  indirect,  vrithout  the  consent  of  the 
nation.  This  great  concession  is  an  epoch  in 
oar  cooslitntion.  Edwsrd  loyally  kept  his 
iroid,  and  by  the  Articles  upon  the  Charters 
(1300)  confirmed  it  afresh.  Some  irritation 
lingered  in  men's  minds,  which  was  especially 
▼isible  at  the  Parliament  at  Lincoln  (1301). 
In  consequence  of  his  anger  at  the  pro- 
o«eding*  at  Linoohit  Edward,  by  agrsament 
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with  the  foreign  merchants,  leried  some  new 
customs,  the  origin  of  our  import  duties,  with- 
out consent  of  the  Estates.  This,  though 
quite  against  the  spirit,  was  not  contrary  to 
the  letter,  of  hie  promise.  He  also  obtained 
from  the  Pope  alraolution  from  his  word,  but 
did  not  take  advantage  of  it.  In  theae  two 
matters  alone  did  Edward  seem  to  deal  with 
his  people  with  legal  subtlety. 

In  1-297  a  revolt  took  place  in  the  Lowlands 
under  William  Wallace,  who  defeated  the 
English  near  Stirling.  The  revolt  was 
crushed  the  next  year  by  the  defeat  of  Wal- 
lace at  Fs  Ikirk.  The  war,  however,  lingered 
on  until  1301.  Sloanwhtle,  peace  was  made 
with  France,  and  Edward  married  Margaret, 
sister  of  Philip.  In  130.^  Wallace  was  taken, 
and  put  to  death.  Edward  now  fully  annexed 
Scotland,  and  designed  that  it  should  send 
representatives  to  the  English  Parliament. 
But  in  1306,  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  one 
of  the  claimants  in  1291,  who  up  to  this  time 
had  adhered  to  Edward,  revolted,  kiUed  the 
regent  Comyn,  and  was  crowned  king  at 
Scone,  Bruce  was  defeated  by  the  E^I  of 
Pembroke,  but  still  remained  unconquered. 
Bdward  marched  northwards  against  him, 
and  on  his  march,  died  at  Burgh-by-Sands,  in 
1307,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  The  perfection 
of  the  Parliamentary  system,  the  organisation 
of  the  law  courts,  the  greet  statutes  which  ho 
caused  to  be  made,  and  the  general  progress  of 
the  constitution,  mark  the  reign  as  of  the  first 
importance.  They  were  the  fruit  of  the 
wisdom,  the  legal  genius,  the  patriotism,  and 
the  good  faith  of  the  "  greatest  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,"  as  Edward  I.  has  been  not  on- 
deservedly  styled. 

Blihaaser,  Chrmidi;  Trivet.  .Iniiiila,'  1fa»r- 
Ub  A<i.<^i:  Vf titer  ot  Hsmliirford,  EM.  d* 
BibuM  Gemlii  Edicnnl.  I.,  II.,  tl  III.  (printed  V 
Eearn} ;  B<*idi  ScntiiF  (Record  OouimlsaloBl ; 
Btnbtn,  S.l<et  Cdnrtci-i,  ConitUaUmml  HM., 
aDd  TIu  JEarlv  Planliiamili:  FrseiDaD.  Suaiu; 
Tki  Snulnl  of  (III  PlmitaBtllttt :  Panli,  B~g- 
KkJm  GacMckU.  [W.  U.] 

Edwsrd  XI.,  Kino  (».  I2S4,  i.  1307,  d. 
1327  f),  was  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  I.  and 
Eleanor  of  Castile,  but  the  death  of  his  thi«e 
elder  brothers  made  him  heir  to  the  throne 
when  an  infant.  He  received  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1301.  In  1297  he  waa 
appointed  regent  in  his  father's  abaence,  and 
in  this  capacity  signed  the  Canfirmatin  Car- 
ianim.  In  130S  he  was  solemnly  knighted 
by  his  father,  whom  he  accompanied  on  bis 
expedition  to  Scotland.  During  this  expedi- 
tion Edward  I.  died,  having  on  his  death-bed 
entreated  his  son  not  to  re<»Il  Piers  Oaveston, 
his  comrade  and  favourite,  who  had  just  been 
baniehed,  and  to  continue  the  war  against 
the  Scots.  Both  tjiese  requests,  or  iniunctions, 
were  disregarded  ;  the  Scotch  expedition  was 
abandoned,  and  Oareston  was  not  only  re- 
called, but  created  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and 
during  the  king's  absenca  in  France  made 
"  cuatoB "  of  the  kingdom.    From  this  data 
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till  I3I2  Uie  barons  were  ttmggling  ngaiiut 

Lhe  {sTuuritc  and  the  king's  nuBgovomment. 
la  1311  EdvBj^l  consenled  to  curtuin  "  Ordi- 
naacea,"  which  practically  put  the  royal  power 
into  commiBition,  and  id  1312  Gaveeton  was 
■eized  by  the  barong,  and  put  to  death.  The 
revolution  threw  all  power  into  the  banda  o( 
Thomas  of  Laocaater  and  hid  confederates,  who 
appointed  ministers  and  settled  the  royal 
revenue  without  consulting  the  Iring.  The 
defeat  at  Bannocktiiirn  in  1314  destroyed 
what  little  influence  Edward  poaaesaod,  and 
ttil  1321  lAucastei  was  supreme.  In  this 
year  Edward  got  a  new  favourite  in  the 
person  of  Hugh  le  Duspencer,  and  the  hig-h- 
handed  conduct  of  Lancaster  alienatud  many 
of  the  barona  from  him,  so  tlut  in  1322  the 
king  was  able  to  get  together  a  sufficient 
force  to  dotoat  him.  Duicaster  wm  at  once 
beheaded,  tho  Ordinances  of  1311  were  re- 
pealed, and  the  baronial  party  for  the  time 
cruihed.  The  latter  part  ei  the  rsign  is 
obscure.  It  would  seem  that  the  queen  was 
jealous  of  the  power  of  tho  Despencers ;  at 
all  events,  she  intrisued  with  Roger  Mortimer, 
now  the  leader  of  the  borons,  against  her 
husband.  She  bad  been  sent  over  to  Fiance 
to  ammge  a  dispute  batwoan  hor  husband  and 
her  broUier,  and  being  followed  by  Mortimer 
and  othcis,  she  coUacted  troops,  and  landed 
in  Eng-land,  where  she  was  joined  by  many 
of  the  barons.  The  Despencers  wore  executed 
and  the  king  himaelf  taken  prisoner,  and 
shortly  afterwards  compelled  to  abdicate 
The  fate  of  Edward  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
though  it  is  geneially  accepted  that  he  was 
secretly  murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle  on  Sept 
•il,  1307.  The  character  of  Edward  11.  was 
singularly  deqiicable.  He  was  devoid  of  self- 
control,  SmmeH,  and  dignity,  and  spent 
his  time  in  the  society  of  favoarites  and 
parasites.  His  r«igii  is  a  miserable  one ; 
defeat  and  disgrace  abroad,  treachery  and 
misKOvemment  at  home :  nowhere  can  we 
flnd  conduct  that  is  praiseworthy.  The 
people,  contmUng  the  irresolute  and  weak- 
minded  king  with  his  noble  and  brave  father, 
wera  led  to  believe  that  he  was  no  true 
•on  of  fjdward  I.,  but  a  changeling,  and 
not  a  voice  was  raised  against  his  deposition. 
Edward  II.  was  tho  woakeat  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  and  showed  little  of  the  vigour  and 
capacity  for  ftuvernment  which  distinguished 
most  of  his  family.  "  He  had  never,"  says 
Dr.  Stubbs,  "shown  himself  sensible  of  the 
dignity  and  importance,  mnch  Jess  of  the 
responsibility,  of  kingship."  By  his  marriage 
wiUi  Isabelk  of  Fiance  he  bad  two  sons, 
Edward  and  John,  and  two  daugbteit,  Eleanor 
and  Joan. 
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in.,  KiMO  (J.  Nor.  13,  1312, 
I.  ceo.  1,  1327,  rf.  June  21,  1377),  son  of 
Edward  II.,  was  bom  at  Windsor.  On  the 
deposition  of  his  father  the  young  prince  «aa 
appointed  guardian  of  the  kingdom  (Oct. 
1326),  and  crowned  early  the  following  year. 
During  his  minority  the  government  was 
entrusted  to  a  council  of  regency,  of  which 
Henry  of  Lancaster  was  the  chief.  The 
administration,  however,  was  really  usurped 
by  Queen  Isabella  and  her  favourite,  Soger 
Mortimer.  But  the  latter  was  unpopular 
with  the  barom^,  and  had  incurred  general 
dislike  hy  the  treaty  nugotiated  with  the 
Scots  in  1328,  by  which  the  independence  of 
^Scotland  was  recognised.  In  133U  the  king, 
who  deeply  resented  Mortimer's  arrogance, 
found  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  powerful 
combination  against  the  favourite.  Mortimer 
was  accordingly  seized  at  Nottingham,  taken 
to  the  Tower  (Oct  1330),  and  executed  a 
month  afterwards ;  while  the  queen  mother 
was  imprisoned  at  Castle  Rising,  where  she 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Henco- 
lorward  the  government  was  in  Edward's 
own  hands.  He  immediately  renewed  the 
English  attempts  on  Scotland,  assisted  Edward 
Baliol  in  his  endeavour  to  drive  out  the 
Bruce  dynasty  in  1332,  and  invaded  Scotland 
in  1333.  In  July  of  Uiis  year  be  inflicted  a 
great  defeat  on  the  Scots  at  lialidon  Hill; 
reduced  the  south  of  Scotland  to  submission, 
and  caused  Baliol  to  be  proclaimed  Idng  of 
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... throne, 

and  obliged  to  quit  the  country  till  restored 
by  the  English.  In  1336  Ed vanl  again  led  a 
great  expedition  into  SooUond,  and  ravaged 
all  the  south-east  of  the  country.  Mean- 
while difficulties  with  fVance  were  aiiaing 
chiufly  because  of  the  disputes  between  Philip 
of  Vaiois  and  the  Fleminga,  the  interruption 
t«  the  Anglo-Flemish  trade,  and  the  aggres- 
sion of  Philip  on  Aquitaine.  In  1338  (July) 
Edward  went  to  Flanders,  engaged  in  an 
alliance  with  the  popular  chit^  who  were 
opposed  to  their  count,  and  concluded  a 
league  with  the  Emperor  Louis  V.,  who 
appointed  him  Vicar-Geoeral  of  the  Empire. 
In  the  following  year  Edward  advanced  into 
Fiance,  but  the  French  retreated  before  hinL 
In  1340  the  Kngljali  fleet,  commanded  by  the 
king,  won  a  great  naval  battle  over  the 
French  at  Sluys,  after  which  the  army  landed 
and  laid  siege  to  Toumay.  A  truce  was  con- 
cluded for  nine  months  and  Edward  suddenly 
returned  to  England  to  effect  an  administra- 
tive revolution  by  displacing  the  Chancellor 
and  Treasurer,  and  imprisoning  several  of  the 
judges,  under  the  impression  that  the  oor- 
ruption  of  the  chief  o&icials  of  the  govern- 
ment had  prevented  his  receiving  the  pnmer 
return  from  the  tales.    Mistrusting  mnoal 
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influence,  Edvaid  appolntad  a  Uyman,  tilr 
Robert  Boundiier,  Chancollor.  TheArchbishop 
of  Canterbury,  S^tford,  came  forward  as  the 
champioa  of  comititutioiial  li^rties,  and  after 
a  violent  dispute,  Edward  aummoaed  a  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  return  for  large  granb  agreed 
to  ctmflnn  the  privilegei  of  the  barons  and 
clergy.  In  Oct.,  1341,  however,  the  king 
revised  tbe  statute,  conCewing  tluit  "  be  had 
disBemblod  as  he  ought "  owing  to  the  pressure 
put  upon  him.  He  did  not  renew  his  opera- 
tions in  France  till  ISi'i,  when  he  a«ain  led 
ui  expedition  against  France.  Nothing 
efFectoiil,  however,  was  done  tjil  1340,  when 
Edwaid  landed  at  1a  Hogue,  in  Nonnandy, 
intending  to  join  the  Flemings.  But  the 
Fteoch  king,  with  a  large  army,  was  between 
htm  and  Flanders  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
tSeine.  By  a  feint  upon  Paris  Edward  croased 
the  liver,  and  advanced  towards  the  Sonune, 
which  he  also  crossed  near  Abbeville,  and  thim 
won  the  great  victory  of  Crecy  (Aug.  8,  1318). 
Advancing  to  C<ilais  Edward  blockaded  the 
town,  and  captured  it  after  a  tnelveoienth's 
siege.  The  exhaustion  of  his  own  kingdom 
■  as  so  great  that  the  king  was  unable  to 
follow  up  these  successes,  and  returned  to 
England  after  concluding  a  truce,  which  was 
renewed  from  time  to  time.  The  war  began 
afresh  in  135S.  The  king  himself  led  an 
army  from  Calais  but  effected  notliing,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  home  to  repel  a  Scottish 
raid.  He  advani^ed  into  Scotland,  laying 
waste  the  border  diBtricta  with  great  cruelty. 
In  France  the  tampHign  of  the  Black  Prince 
in    the    south-west  was    signalised   by  the 


splendid  victory  of  Poictieis,  and  the  captut 
of  the  French  king,  John  (Sept.  19,  1356). 
Duriiw  the  truce  t^at  followed,  the  Scottish 
king,  David,  taken  prisoner  at  Neville's  Cross 
(Oct.  17,  1348),  was  released,  and  peace  was 
made  with  Scotland.  In  1359  Edward  again 
invaded  France,  and  laid  waste  Chempagne. 
In  1360  (May  8)  peace  waa  made  at  Bretigny, 
and  the  English  obtained  Gaacony  and 
Guienne,  with  the  counties  of  Saintonge, 
Perigord,  Limoges,  Cahois,  besides  Calais,  and 
■  sum  of  three  million  marks  as  ransom  for 
the  French  king.  The  treaty,  however,  was 
not  carried  out,  and  the  war  continued  at 
first  in  BiilAnny,  and  afterwards  tn  the  south, 
where  Aqnitaine  and  Guienne  were  gradually 
rpcovered  by  the  French,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  Edward's  reign  little  remained  of  all  his 
conquests  but  CalaEs  and  Bnrdenm. 

The  later  ycara  of  Edward's  reign  were 
passed  in  a  state  of  partial  retirement  from 
public  affairs.  Old  before  his  time,  and  worn 
out  by  the  fatigues  of  his  toilsome  career, 
Edward  resigned  himself  to  the  influence  of 
his  mistress,  Alice  Ferrers,  and  allowed  the 
government  to  be  largely  carried  on  by  John 
of  Gaunt.  Of  the  strugRlcs  between  the 
baronial  and  clerical  partiea,  and  between 
the  reforming  partv  in  the  Good  Parliament, 
who   looked   to  tlie  Black  Prince,   and  the 


clerical  encroachments.  Thus,  however,  he 
refused  to  do.  The  following  year  saw  the 
influence  of  the  LancaBtrians  restored,  and  a 
Parliament  elected  under  their  influence, 
which  reversed  all  the  measutea  of  the  Good 
Parliament  In  1377  the  old  king,  who 
had  now  lost  all  consideration  and  influence, 
died  almost  alone,  having  been  deserted 
by  nearly  all  his  relatives  and  attendants 
before  his  death.  The  splendid  military 
enploita  of  Edward's  reign  in  later  times 
threw  a  false  glamour  round  his  reign.  But 
though  military  gioiy  wus  the  ambition  of 
bis  life,  there  is  little  reason  to  credit  him 
with  much  skill  ss  a  geneml.  His  succesae* 
were  due  to  the  splendid  fighting  material 
at  hia  command  ratlier  than  to  his  atrategical 
or  tactical  ability.     Not  can  he  be  aaid  to 
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later.    His  financial  management  waa  so  bad 

that  he  was  constantly  overwhelmed  b^'  debt; 

bis    conqucats    were    transient   and    lU-COn- 

ceived ;  and  he  altogether  failed  to  realise  the 

gravity  of  the  constitutional  and  social  criais 

which  waa  coming  to  a  head  in  his  reign.    And 

though  anxious  to  shine  as  the  ideal  diampion 

of  chivalry,  he  was  both  cruel  and  treacherous. 

Bobert  □(  Aruburj,  Ckrmwli  <priit«d  b]r 

Hearne);  Knjihlon  Ipiioted  In  Twysden,  Scrip- 

toTH  I>««iik,-  Walter  of  Hemii«ford,  D*  BA. 

0at.  Ed.  I.,  II.,  a  III. I  Fro^wMirt,  ChnmitU, 

dhTdI  Iot  the  iMtUeB  ol  ihs  Franch  cuuiotgiii, 

bnt  not  to  b«  cODsidered  k  tLoroivblj  tmst- 

worthT   biiloiioil    iiiimtiTe:    Jehu  le   B«I, 

Chrgnvgu":  ^-  LdDgDiui,  EiMTd  III,:  Vmi- 

■OD,  Knslanit  in  tin  iovTiim'h  Cnlorv,*  Psnlt, 

£H«lii[^    QucUeUi;    Freemui,    £•»!!•    (lat 

8»ri«).  [S.  J.  L.] 


(i.  Sept.,  U42,  :  June  29, 

1481,  d.  Ap.  9, 1483),  the  son  of  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  and  Cicdy  Neville,  sister  of  Richard, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  bom  in  the  castle 
of  Rouen,  when  hia  father  was  Governor  of 
France.  Ho  was  brought  up  by  Sir  Richard 
Crofte,  in  the  caatle  of  Ludlow.  When  the 
Duke  of  York  advanced  his  claim  to  the 
crown  in  1460,  the  young  Earl  of  March  was 
aent  to  gather  troops  on  the  Welsh  borders. 
There  he  heard  the  news  of  hia  father's 
defeat  and  death  at  WakeSeld  on  Dec.  21. 
He  hastened  northwards,  but  was  pursued  by 
Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  on  whom  he  turned, 
and  inflicted  a  cruahing  defeat  at  Mortimer's 
Cross,  near  Wigmoie,  on  Feb.  2.  1461.  The 
advance  of  Qneen  Mai^taret's  luwleaa  northern 
troops  excited  the  fear  of  the  Ixjndoners. 
Edward,  therefore,  en  marrhing  to  London, 
waa  hailed  as  king  on  March  4.  Joined 
by  his  couain  Richaid,  Earl  of  Warwick,  he 
hastened  northwards,  and  met  the  Lancastrian 
army  at  'Towton,  where  he  won  a  bloody 
battle  on  March  29.   He  returned  to  London, 
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and  irae  croimed  on  June  29.  Tho  Pailia- 
mont,  which  met  in  November,  recognised 
Edirard  IV.  as  succeeding  to  the  righU  of 
Hichard  II..  and  attainted  Henry  VI.  of  high 
treason.  The  youth,  tho  handsome  appear- 
ance, the  geniulity,  and  the  practical  vigour 
of  Edward  IV.  made  him  at  once  popular, 
and  gave  every  expectation  uf  a  proBperuua 
reign.  Queen  Margaret,  with  foreign  help, 
atill  held  out  in  Northumberland;  hut  tho 
victories  of  Hcdgclcy  Moor  and  Hexham  in 
1464,  and  the  capture  of  Henry  VI.  in  1465, 
seemed  to  secure  Edward  IV.  on  the  throne, 
and  the  Commons  rocognised  the  fact  by 
n&nting  htm  tunnage  and  poundage  for  life. 
But  the  young  icing  imperilled  hia  position 
hy  an  imprudent  marriage  with  tho  Lady 
Elizabeth  Oroy  of  Groby,  the  widowed 
daughter  of  a  lancaatrian  fcaron,  Richard 
Woodville,  Iiord  Rivera,  who  bad  married 
Jaoquetta  of  Luxembui^,  widow  of  hia  former 
master,  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  This  marriage 
displeased  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the 
Nevilles,  who  had  planned  a  Burgundian  or 
French  alliance,  which  would  bava  secured 
Edward  IV. 'a  throne  from  foreigu  attacks  in 
aid  of  the  Lancastrians.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  secretly  in  May,  1461,  and  was  not 
declared  till  Sept.  23.  Soon  Edward  IV. 
showed  an  intention  of  raising  his  wife's 
relations  to  power  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Nevilles,  who  tried  to  keep  him  dependent  on 
themselves.  The  breach  between  the  kin); 
and  the  Earl  of  "Warwick  rapidly  widened, 
and  in  1467  there  was  an  open  rupture. 
Warwick  wished  for  an  alliance  with  France, 
but  Edward  IV.  turned  to  Burgundy,  and 
promised  the  hand  of  his  sister  Margaret  to 
the  young  Duke  Charles  the  Boli  The 
king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  followed 
the  uanal  policy  of  the  heir  presumptive,  and 
tided  with  Warwick.  The  hopes  of  the 
I^ncastriana  revived.  Edward  IV. 's  popu- 
larity had  gone,  and  in  1169  there  «aa  a 
rising  in  the  north  of  discontented  peasantry, 
led  by  "  Robin  of  Redesdale."  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  declared  his  alliance  with  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  by  marrying  Lis  daughter 
Isabella.  Warwick  and  Glance  Joined  the 
malcontent  Commons  in  pressing  for  reforms. 
Edward  IV.  was  unprepared  for  resistance, 
and  waa  made  piisoner  by  Archbishop  Neville. 
But  Warwick  saw  that  a  division  between 
the  Yorkisia  meant  the  success  of  the  Lancns. 
triens.  Edward  IV.  was  released,  and  a 
pacification  was  made.  In  March,  1470,  there 
was  a  rising  in  Lincolnshire,  headed  by  Sir 
Robert  Wdls,  which  Edward  IV.  put  down 
with  promptitude  and  sternness.  At  the  same 
time  he  gained  proofs  that  Warwick  and 
Clarence  were  plottjng  against  him.  They 
fied  to  France,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Queen  Hai^ret.  Edward  IV.  showed 
nnexpected  carelessness,  and  when,  in  Sept., 
1470,  Warwick  landed  in  England,  Edward 
eat  him.    Fiitding 


himself  deserted  on  every  side,  he  fled  to 
Flanders,  and  a  Lancastrian  restoration  wss 
easily  accomplished.  Gathering  a  few  troops, 
Edward  IV.  landed  on  March  14,  1471,  at 
RavenspuT,  where  Henry  of  Lancaster  had 
landed  in  1390.  Like  him,  he  declared  at 
first  that  he  had  only  come  to  claim  his  an- 
cestral possessions,  the  duchy  of  York.  Soon 
ho  was  proclaimed  king,  and  pressed  On  to 
Covcniry,  where  Warwick  waa  stationed. 
Warwick,  advised  by  Claranco  to  await  his 
arrival  with  reinforcements,  refused  to  give 
battle.  Clarence  betrayed  his  faUier-in-law 
and  joined  his  brother,  who  hastened  to  Lon- 
don. Warwick  pursued,  and  a  bloody  buttle 
was  fought  at  Barnet  onEasterDay  (April  14, 
147!),  in  which  Warwick  was  slain.  The 
victorious  king  then  turned  against  Queen 
Margaret,  who  had  landed  at  Weymouth.  He 
overtook  her  forces  at  Tewkesbury,  where  he 
again  conquered  on  May  4th,  and  treated  his 
(sptives  with  ruthless  sevaritr.  On  May  21st 
Edward  IV.  returned  in  triumph  to  Loudon, 
and  on  the  same  night  Henry  VI.  died  in  the 
Tower.  Edward  IV.  was  now  rid  of  his 
enemies.  The  Lancastrian  claimants  wore 
destroyed,  the  powerful  nobles  had  fallen, 
Edward  IV.  was  secure  apon  the  throne,  the 
people  were  weary  of  war,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  king.  Edwatd 
IV,  used  his  victory  as  a  means  of  extortion. 
He  gathered  large  sums  of  money,  and  his 
obsequious  Parliament  grouted  him  large 
supplies.  He  obtained  money  by  benevolences, 
and  was  a  skilful  beggar.  One  day  he  called 
on  a  rich  widow,  who  gave  him  £20  for  his 
pretty  face,  and  doubled  the  sum  when  he 
gave  her  a  kiss.  The  professed  object  for 
which  he  gathered  money  was  a  war  against 
France.  He  allied  himself  with  Charles  of 
Burgundy,  and  revived  the  old  claim  of 
Edward  III.  on  tho  French  crown.  In  July, 
[475,  he  led  an  army  to  Calaia  The  expe- 
dition was  a  failare.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
was  engaged  elsewhere,  and  did  not  join  him. 
He  sent  him  a  message  to  advance  to  St. 
Quentin;  when  Edward  IV.  arrived  there,  he 
was  greeted  by  a  fire  from  the  walls.  In- 
dignant at  such  treatment,  he  listened  to  the 
overtures  of  Louis  XI.,  who  was  willing  to 
pay  a  large  sum  for  the  friendship  of  England, 
rhe  English  nobles  were  open  to  the  bribes  of 
France,  and  a  truce  for  seven  years  was  con- 
cluded, on  condition  that  Louis  XI,  paid 
75,000  crowns,  gave  Edward  FV,  a  pension  of 
60.000  crowns,  and  betrothed  the  Dsuphin  to 
F^lward  IV.'s  daughter  Eliaabeth.  The  two 
kings  met,  Aug.  2gth,  on  the  bridge  of 
Pecquigny,  which  was  divided  by  a  lattice- 
work into  two  halves.  There  the  pence  waa 
sworn,  and  Edward  IV.  returned  inglorious 
to  England.  Edwaid  IV.'s  policy  of  peace 
was,  however,  wise  for  England.  Commeroo 
flourished,  and  the  king  himself  was  a  success- 
ful merchant.  He  was  given  to  pleasure,  and 
loved  magnificence.    Hu  court  was  distiubed 
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W  the  qiuTTelf  of  hia  brothen,  the  Dukes  of 
CWence  and  UloaceitteT.  Qarence  wu  my- 
ward,  and  at  last  Edward  IV.  resolved  to  nd 
himBelf  of  his  troublewiiua  brother.  Before  a 
PorlianieDt,  which  was  siuiuaoDed  in  ItTS, 
Edward  IV.  accused  Clarence  of  many  offencea, 
chiefly  of  ptottin|^  with  the  lAntsAtriaoA  in 
1470.  Clarence  was  attainted,  and  met  his 
death  in  Ihe  Townr.  For  the  next  &ve  years 
there  waa  no  Parliament.  Edward  IV.  pre- 
ferred to  raieo  money  by  stretching  his  pre- 
rogative to  the  ntmoet.  The  diotiu-bed  state 
of  ikotloud  under  James  III.  gave  Edward 
IV.  some  hope  of  extending  his  power  in  that 
direction,  and  the  Duko  of  Gloocester  was 
sent  with  an  army  to  help  the  Duka  of  Albany 
against  the  Scottiiih  kmg.  No  permanent 
result  was  oained.  Nor  was  Edward  IV. 
more  laoresrfnl  in  his  acheme  for  foondiug  a 
strong  dynasty  by  mean*  of  bmily  alliances. 
He  projected  mArriage*  for  his  daughters,  but 
they  all  failed.  Louis  XI.  of  France  did  not 
abide  by  the  Peace  of  Peequigny,  but  in 
I1S3  coatiaded  the  Banpbin  to  l^ugaret  of 
Austria,  rejeuCing  the  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth of  England.  Edward  IV.  was  stung  fay 
the  feeling  that  he  was  regarded  a*  an  tip- 
■tart  W  the  courts  of  Europe.  He  showed 
ngns  of  again  reviving  hie  military  schemes, 
but  was  aeiwd  by  an  illness,  the  result  of 
evil  living,  and  died  on  April  9,  1*B3,  in  his 
fortj^first  ysar.  He  was  a  favourer  of  learned 
men,  cultivated,  and  magnificent.  His  per- 
sonal qualities  mode  hi"!  popular  to  the  end. 
But  he  was  cruel,  extortionate,  and  profligate. 
The  death  of  Clarence  ahows  that  he  was 
without  natural  feeling,  and  had  all  the  oold- 
heartedneSB  of  a  selSsh  libertine.  In  the 
wickedness  of  hia  private  character  he  is 
rivalled  only  by  John  amongst  the  kings  of 
England. 

Tlig  t«t  ooBtomporaivantliaTltlH  an  WiniuB 
of  WoToaator ;  John  Wnlworti ;  Bobot  Vabran, 
TUllppadcConiiniiHSinui'aitm  IMUn  (nith 
Mr.  tblidnsT'i  Talubla  introdDotkii«X  t^ar 
write™ :— Habinitloo,  Uft  if  Alwanl  IF,,  io 
w™«t ;  Lhmrf,  aU.  rfBu. ;  panll.  AuIibJw 
Ut,  vol  T. ;  Blabbi,  Cmt.  UiH. 

[M.C.] 
I  T.,  Krao  (*,  Not.  4,  U70,  r, 
April  9— June  22,  1483,  if.  1483),  the  eldest 
•on  of  Edward  IV..  was  created  Prince  of 
WaiBB  in  1471,  and  in  1479  Earl  rf  Pem- 
broke. In  1482  he  was  tent  to  Ludlow,  in 
the  Welsh  Marohes,  being  under  the  guax- 
dianahip  of  hia  uncle,  Earl  Hivers,  ai^  at- 
tended by  other  members  of  the  Woodvillo 
party.  He  was  at  Ludlow  when  his  father 
died,  and  almost  imme^tely  set  out  for 
London.  On  April  29  he  reached  Stony 
Btratford,  where  he  was  met  the  next  day  by 
the  Duke  of  Qloucester,  who  had  arnsted 
Lord  Rivera  and  Lord  Richard  Grey  at 
Northampton.  The  king  renewed  his 
journey  under  Gloucester's  ohargc^  and 
reached  London  on  May  4.  The  Council 
eeama  to  have  already  racognised  Richard  m 
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Protector,  and  the  coro'nation  was  fixed  for 
June  a.  The  young  king  was  lodged  in  the 
Tower,  his  mother  having  taken  sanctuary  at 
Westminster  on  hearing  of  the  arrcBt  of 
Rivers  and  Grey.  On  June  13  Hastings  was 
arrested  and  executed,  and  about  the  same 
time  Rivers  and  Grey  were  beheaded  at  Pon- 
tefract,  whither  they  had  been  taken  by 
Richard's  otdere.  Shortly  after  this  the 
queen  wb«  compelled  to  dehver  np  the  young 
Duke  of  York  to  Richnrd,  who  sent  him  to 
join  his  brother  in  the  Tower.  The  king's 
aepoaition  seems  now  to  have  bec^n  deter- 
mined upon.  On  Juno  22,  Dr.  Shaw,  brother 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  delivered  a  sermon  .at 
Paul's  Cross,  in  which  he  insisted  that 
Edward  V.  and  his  brother  were  illegitimate, 
Edward  IV.  having  been  married,  or  at  all 
events  betrothed,  to  I*dy  Eleanor  Butler 
previously  to  hia  marriHge  with  EUiabeth 
Woodville.  On  the  2btk  a  deputation  of 
nobles  and  citizeos  of  London  waited  on 
Richard,  offering  him  the  crown,  which  hs 
accepted,  and  the  next  day  began  to  reign  as 
Richard  III.  Meanwhile,  the  two  yoong 
princes  remained  in  the  Tower,  where,  at 
some  time  between  June  and  OctobOT,  they 
were  certainly  put  to  death  by  their  uncle  s 
ordera.  The  mystery  in  which  this  crime 
was  involved  has  led  many  writers  to  doubt 
whether  the  murder  actually  took  place,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  even  on  the  sup- 
position that  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  eecspod, 
Edward  must  have  been  murdered,  and  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  far 
Richard  III.  to  have  put  one  of  hie  nephews 
to  death  and  allowed  the  other  to  escape. 
Nor  aro  the  murderers  likely  to  have  done 
their  work  so  badly  as  to  have  suffered  the 
escape  of  a  boy,  who,  even  if  not  taken  by  sur- 
prise, would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  resist 
them.  Mr.  Gairdner,  who  has  thoroughly 
investigated  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
cttss,  sums  up  the  details  of  the  murdar  thai  : 
"  Some  time  after  Rjchurd  had  set  out  on 
his  progress  (August,  H83),  he  sent  a  mes- 
■enger  named  John  Green  to  Sir  Robert 
Brackenburj',  the  Conatable  of  the  Tower, 
commanding  him 
nephews  to  death, 
would  not  obey,  ani 

master  at  Warwick.  Kichard  was  greatly 
mortified,  but  sent  one  Sir  James  Tyrell  to 
London,  with  a  warrant  to  Brackenbury  to  ' 
deliver  up  to  him  for  one  night  all  the  keys 
of  the  Tower.  Tyrell  thus  took  the  place 
into  his  keeping,  and  engaged  the  service  of 
Miles  Forest,  one  of  those  who  kept  the 
prince's  chamber,  and  John  Dighton,  his  own 
groom,  to  tarry  out  the  wishes  of  the  tyrant. 
These  men  entered  the  chamber  whrai  tfae 
two  unfortunate  Inds  were  asleep,  and 
smothered  them  under  pillows;  then  having 
called  Sir  James  to  see  the  bodies,  burlS 
them  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase.''  The  details 
of  tbe  murder  were  obtained  from  B  confessiuD 


ath.      This  order  Brackenbnry 
ey,anpi  Green  returned  to  hm 
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tnads  bjr  Sir  Junes  Tyrell  in  1502,  when 
ho  waa  imprisoQed  in  the  Tower  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  and  there  is  do  reaaoa  for  doubt- 
ing ita  Bobstantiul  accur&cy ;  in  addition  to 
which,  the  story  was  corroborated  hy  a,  dis- 
covery made  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
when,  nnder  the  stair'i&ae  leading  to  the 
thapd  in  the  White  Tower,  the  skeleUms  of 
two  young  lads,  whoso  apparent  ages  agreed 
with  those  of  the  unfortunate  princes,  ware 
found  buried. 

Bolinsbsd.  ClirmiclH ;  HaU.  Chmtldtm :  ICore. 
Lift  a/ EdiMnl  V.  i  J.  Ooirduer,  fi«pi>  i>/ Kdurd 
III. ;  Mia  HHtsd.  Richard  II!.;  Mdthe«wi> 
on  Binhud  In.  In  F.U1II,  A    '"  ~    " 


[S.  J.  L.] 

Edward  VI.  (i.  Oct.  12,  1S38,  >.  Jan.  2S, 
Ii)47,  (/.June  21,  1533),  was  the  son  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour,  and  was  bom  at 
Hampton  Court.  Ho  wns  carefully  educsted 
under  tho  attention  of  reforming  dirines,  and 
betame  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  new  views  of 
religion.  Uy  the  will  of  Heniy  VIII.  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne  under  the  regency 
of  a  council  of  sixteen  members,  most  of  whom 
were  Keformers ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  will, 
the  klna-'a  uncle,  Edwurd  Saymour,  Enrl  of 
Hertforf,  after«^rds  Duke  of  Somerset,  ob- 
tained for  himself  tho  title  of  Protector,  with 
the  practical  control  of  the  government.  In 
religioua  mattera  the  young  king  was  willing 
to  second  the  reforming  projects  of  Cranmer, 
and  willingly  assented  to  the  publication  of 
the  new  Litui^y  in  tbe  Prayer  Book  of  Iol9, 
and  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  As  early  as  1512 
a  plan  had  been  set  on  foot  for  the  marriage 
of  Edward  with  the  intont  Princess  Mary  of 
Scotland ;  and  it  was  partly  in  Order  to  foroe 
this  marriage  upon  the  Scots  that  Somerset 
undertook  the  expedition  in  1549,  whii^  cul- 
minated in  the  fruitless  victory  of  Pinkie. 
The  ill-success  of  SomeiBet's  policy,  both  in 
home  and  foreign  affairs,  brought  about  his 
(all.  The  king,  who  had  chafed  at  the 
studious  and  retired  life  to  which  the  Pro- 
tector oompelled  him,  easily  gelded  to  the 
influence  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  afterwarda 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  was  probably 
no  unwilling  actor  in  the  series  of  events 
which  catabllshod  the  latter's  ascendency- 
Edward,  though,  as  his  literary  remains  show, 
he  DOW  took  a  lively  intcreat  in  public  aAira, 
was  stilt  studious  and  much  interested  in  reli- 

S'ous nutters.  In  15.i2CianmerisBuedBreviBed 
iturgy,  known  as  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of 
King  Edward  VI.,  and  the  Forty-two  Articles, 
which  were  of  a  thorougUy  Protestant 
tendency.  [AhticleS.]  Meanwhile  Edward's 
health  was  tailing.  He  was  always  delicate, 
and  his  health,  it  is  said,  had  been  greatly 
injured  by  Warwick's  removal  of  him  to 
Windsor  in  1  SoO.  Convinced  of  the  neceosity 
of  preserving  the  Protestant  settlement,  ho 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  North- 
umberland to  alter  the  settlement  of  the 
crown  as  amnged  in  Usni;  VUL's  will,  aod 


to  make  a  will  aioluding  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
from  the  sucoeesion  in  favour  of  Ltidy  Jane 
Qrey,  the  daughter  of  Henry's  niece,  Francea. 
Counteas  of  Suffolk,  and  daughter-in-law  of 
Nortbumberlaad,  which  was  subscribed  by 
the  Privy  Council,  June  21,  1653.  Then 
B^wBid  failed  rapidly,  and  on  July  S  died, 
Northumberland  being  supposed  by  many 
poople  to  have  hastened  the  end  by  poison. 
There  is,  however,  no  authentic  evidence  to 
Confinn  the  suspicion.  Edwaiii  would  seem 
to  have  had  much  of  the  Tudor  talent  and 
some  of  the  Tudor  vioea.  He  gave  signs  that 
he  might  have  become  arbitrary  and  despotic. 
His  abilities  were  considemble.  He  waa  an  ac- 
complished scholar  for  his  age,  and  hia  writings 
show  a  sagacity  altogether  beyond  his  years, 
and  giving  great  promise  tor  tiia  future. 

Hickolli,   UUnay  Snuiiu   iff  Bdxatd  Yl., 

1S97 ;  TjOer,  BM.  of  JtRp.  niulfl-  £diHnl  VI. ; 

Fnada.JIut.  vS  »t^.,  toIb.  It.  isA  1. 

[8.J.  L.] 
Bdwwrd  THB  AntRLiNa  U.  1067)  was 
the  eon  of  Edmund  Ironside,  and  on  the  death 
of  his  &ther,  in  1017,  he  was  sent  firet  to 
Sweden,  and  afterwards  to  Hungary.  Here 
helivod  under  tJie  protection  of  King  Stephen, 
whose  niece,  Agatha,  he  married.  In  1 O06 
Edward  the  Confessor  sent  tor  him  as  being 
the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne,  and  Edwai3 
came  to  England  in  1057,  bat  died  almost 
immediately  after  he  had  landed.  He  left 
three  children — Edgar  the  Atheliog,  Mar- 
garet, and  Christina. 

•Isflo-SiMm  ChrsH. ;  fnamin,  Ifmini  Cm- 

fWlt. 

Sdmyrd  thb  Black  P&ihci  (i.  1330,  d. 
1376)  was  the  elde(4  son  of  Edwaid  III.  and 
of  Philippa,  and  was  bom  at  Woodstock, 
June  16,  1330.  He  waa  created  Duke  of 
Cornwall  in  1337,  and  Prince  ot  Wales  in 
1343.  When  only  niteen  yean  of  age  he 
was  in  nominal  command  of  one  of  the 
divisions  ot  the  English  army  at  Crecy,  and 
throughout  the  French  wars  he  played  an 
important  part.  In  1356  he  commanded  the 
army  whioh  invaded  sonth-etutem  France. 
He  marched  from  Bordeaux  through  Languo- 
doo,  burning  and  deatroying  the  towns  and 
illagea,  and  converting  the  whole  c 


under  King  John  near  Foictiers,  where 
(Sept.  19,  1356}  the  Black  Prince  won  a 
splendid  victoTY.  In  13S1  he  married  Joan, 
the  "Fair  Maid  of  Kent,"  and  in  1362  was 
created  Duke  of  Aquitune,  and  received  as  his 
patrimooy  the  posscasiona  of  the  English  crown 
in  the  south  of  Frsnce,  the  government  of 
which  heassumodinl363.  In  1367  he  under- 
took an  expedition  Into  Spain,  to  assist  Don 
Pedro  of  Coatile  in  regaining  the  throne  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  by  Henry  of  Tr««- 
tamar«,  aided  by  the  French.  Assisted  by 
a  large  body  of  the  Free  Companies,  he  crotsed 
the  Pyrenees  at  the  head  ot  30,000  men,  and 
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•t  NaTurebi  the  BlMk  Prince  iron  the  third 
of  bia  great  victoru*,  and  completely  de- 
feated Pedro'B  rival.  Prince  Uenry,  with 
his  French  allies  under  Du  Queedin.  But 
the  prince's  army  rapidly  wasted  avaj  liy 
«i<^aew,  and  with  his  own  health  fatally 
impaired,  he  was  compelled  to  r«cruBa  the 
Pytenaes,  On  the  breuking  out  of  war  once 
more  between  England  and  France  in  1300, 
Edward  took  Limoges  by  storm,  and  merei- 
lesely  put  to  death  all  the  inbabitanta,  with- 
out distinction  of  ags  or  sex.  In  1371  he  re- 
turned to  EnghLnd,  and  began  to  take  a 
prominent  port  in  English  politics  as  the 
champion  of  the  constitutional  policy  against 
the  corrupt  court  and  lancastrian  party.  He 
took  a  large  share  in  Dri)(inatins  the  measures 
of  the  "  Good  Parliament  "  of  1376.  though 
by  his  death  (June  S  of  that  year)  the  work 
was  to  a  great  extent  undone.  The  prince 
was  a  gallant  aoMier,  but  his  rictories  were 
probably  due  to  the  great  saperiority  of  his 
troops  over  the  enemy  more  than  to  his  own 
genentlsbip.  Though  full  of  the  spurious 
knight-enanti^  of  the  day,  he  was  mercilcsaly 
aael  in  hia  campaigns.  But  in  bia  later 
yeaxa  ho  showed  some  understanding  of  the 
political  dilBcultiea  in  England,  and  was  very 
popular  with  the  Commons. 


c/E»g.  <■  FoaTtm-tk  CiMirt ; 
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gnretof  Anjou.  In  Hfilhewae  created  Prince 
of  Wales ;  the  Yorkists  asserting  that  he  wai 
either  a  haatard  or  a  changeling.  After  the 
battle  of  Towton,  he  accompanied  his  mother 
to    Scotland.      In   1470    he   married   Anne 


or  wu  put  to  death  immediately  afterwaroa ; 
but  the  story  that  be  waa  stabbM  by  Ilichard 
of  Olonceater  rests  on  no  good  authority. 

Bdwnrd,  eon  of  Richard  IIL  {i.  1473,  '. 
1484),  was  the  only  child  of  tbia  idag  and 
Anne  Neville.  In  1 477  he  was  created  Earl 
of  lialisbury,  and  in  14B3  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Earl  of  Cbeeter,  and  appointed  Lord- 
LieaCenant  of  Ireland.  In  February,  1484, 
the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament 
took  an  oath  to  support  hia  succession  to  the 
throne,  but  two  months  afterwards  he  died. 

Edwin  (E^nwiMi),  King  of  Nortbumbria 
(616—633),  was  the  son  of  Ella,  King  of 
Deira.  Uaving  been  exiled  by  Ethelfred,  he 
took  refoge  with  Redwald  of  Eaat  Anglia. 
Aftar  the  death  of  Etbelfred,  he  obtained 
powewion  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Deira  and 
Bemida,  the  sons  nf  Ethelfred  having  Qed  to 
Scotland.  He  conquered  the  little  British 
kingdom  of  Elmet,  obtained  suzerain^  over 
Man  and  Anglesey,  extended  hia  kin^om  to 
tlte  Firth  of  Forth,  and  founded  Edmborgb, 


>)  Eeb 

which  derives  its  name  from  hiui.  Hia  luost 
powerful  rival  was  Cwichelm  uf  WessSK,  who 
attempted  his  aesasdnation-  This  project 
failed,  and  Edwin  defeated  him  in  636  ;  but 
Peuda  having  made  Mercia  independent  of 
Korthumbria,   in  alliance  with  tbe   British 

Eince  Cffidwalla,  defeated  and  slew  Edwin'at 
eathfield  in  633.  Edwin's  reign  ia  chiefly 
important  for  the  converaion  of  Northombria 
to  Christianity.  His  second  wife  waa  Ethel> 
burb,  daughter  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  who 
brought  with  her  Pauliniu  the  bishop,  and 
their  influence,  aided  by  Edwin's  escape  from 
aSBBSsinatian  and  hia  victory  over  the  West 
Saxons,  was  the  means  of  his  conversion.  Ha 
was  baptised  at  York  by  PaulinuH,  who  waa 
made  the  ilrst  archbishop  ol  that  see.  So 
great  waa  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Northumbria  under  Edwin,  that  it  waa  said 
that  a  woman  with  her  new-born  babe  might 
have  travelled  from  sea  to  sea  without  sus- 
taining injury. 

Asde,  EalttmUeel  BUttnr. 
Edwy  (Eabwio).  Kino  (958—969),  wa* 
the  son  of  Edmund,  and  aucceeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Edred. 
Tbe  account  ot  his  reign  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chroaiclt  is  extremnly  meagre,  and 
subsequent  writeia  who  attempt  to  supply 
details  evidently  write  with  struiig  prejudiie. 
What  we  can  gather  for  certain  la  that 
his  brother  Edgar  was  appointed  sub-king 
of  Northumbria  and  Mercia;  that  in  967  be 
made  himself  practiuilly  independent  of 
Edwy ;  tbat  he  was  tbe  enemy  oi  Dunatan,  and 
the  vigorous  opponent  of  his  policy,  and  that 
of  the  ecclesiastical  reformers.  Hia  marriage 
with  £lgiva  waa  uncanoniud,  and  seems  to 
have  occasioned  general  discontent.  In  953 
Udo,  the  archbiahop.  divorced  them,  and  the 
next  year  Edwy  died — whether  murdered  or 
not  it  ia  impossible  to  decide.  Ethelward  tells 
ns  that  "  he  waa  called  by  tbe  common  people 
the  second  Fankalua,  meaning  all -beautiful," 
and  that  he  was  "  much  beloved."  On  the 
other  hand,  John  of  Watlingford,  a  thirteenth 
century  chronicler,  aaya  of  Edwy  :  "  He  lovod 
the  peace  of  this  world,  which  panders  to  all 
vices,  and  la  the  mere  ape  of  virtue,  and  to 
it  be  limited  hia  tastea.  For  he  waa  given  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  was  negligent,  loved 
only  those  who  favoured  hia  excesses,  and 
hated  the  good."  This  ia  a  fair  specimen  ot 
the  way  he  is  spoken  ot  by  the  monkish 
hiatorians,  who,  having  taken  Dunstan  aa 
their  hero,  naturally  regarded  Edwy  aa  the 
type  of  all  tbat  ia  bad ;  the  king  evidently 
opposed  "  tbe  policy  which  strove  everywhere 
to    aubatitute    monks    for   aecular    canons." 

ituflikSiurm  ClirM. 

EglMVt,  Eing  of  the  West  Saxons  (800— 

836),  waa  bom  about  775.   On  the  death  of 

(^newulf,  he  laid  claim  to  tbe  tbrone,  but 

BribtJc  waa  elected,  and  he  fled  to  Offa,  King 
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of  UercUL  Thither  Sie  vengetxtoe  of  hii 
rival  followed  him,  and  he  took  rafuge  at  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Great.  A  close  friend- 
ship arose  between  the  two,  and  Eghert 
modelled  his  career  on  that  of  hig  benefactor. 
Ill  the  year  that  Charlee  was  urowned  £m- 
pator  at  Rome.  Egbert,  in  his  absence,  «aa 
elected,  on  tha  death  of  Brihtic,  to  the  throne 
of  Wessei.  He  returned  to  Englund,  and  at 
once  set  himself  to  win  for  himself  a 
•uperiority  over  the  island,  as  Charlca  had 
etUblisbeil  a  dominion  on  tha  Continent. 
The  greater  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  a 
struggle  with  llercia,  a  contest  which  began 
before  his  return  to  assume  the  crown,  and 
culminated  in  a  great  viitory  over  Beomwolf 
at  Ellandune  (823],  after  which  he  annexed 
the  little  kingdoms  which  had  become  Merciim 
depandenciea,  and  four  years- later  the  great 
kingdom  itself  was  reduced.  The  smaller 
kingdoms  of  East  Anglia.  Kent,  Essex,  and 
Siissei  had  previoualy  submitted  to  him  with- 
out a  blow,  and  shortly  afterwards  Northum- 
bria,  a  prey  to  internBl  disaensionH,  owned  his 
overlordship,  and  was  allowed,  like  East 
Anglia  and  Slercia,  to  retain  her  line  of 
savereigns  as  eubordinate  kings.  Having 
thus  founded  the  kin^m  of  England,  for 
whicli,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  high 
positian,  he  was  deservedly  honoured  In  the 
CKnnkUt  with  the  title  of  Bretwalda, 
Egbert  set  himself  to  reduce  the  Welsh,  and 
VBS  as  successful  as  he  had  previously  been 
over  the  Celtic  inhahitants  of  Cornwall.  Over 
the  Celts  north  of  the  Dee,  however,  his 
power  did  not  prevail.  In  this  year  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Ittz  Anghrum,  but  he 
never,  like  Charles,  ventured  to  aspire  to 
Imperial  hononn.  Towards  the  end  of 
Egbert's  reign  an  old  enemy,  the  Danes, 
b^^  to  re-appear.  They  harassed  the 
country  terribly,  and  on  one  occasion  defeated 
the  king  in  battle.  In  836,  however,  he  won 
over  them  and  the  Cornish  Welsh  a  great 
battle  at  Hei^eatesdun,  which  for  the  time 
checked  their  invasions.  Hkough  it  is  hnrdiy 
possible  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  Egbert's 
personality,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
had  in  him  the  elements  of  a  great  ruler ;  he 
was  almost  uniformly  guccesalul  in  war,  and 
displayed  a  wise  moderation  in  confining  his 
efforts  to  the  acquisitiun  of  a  great  inde- 
pendeut  monarchy. 

Anqla-SfixatL  Ckmu ;  Lappealurf ,  A^gJo- 
Btam  KinfL'SgiwisOD,  Sut.  Enui;  ?ne- 
mas.  Homo.  Cmqiwt.  [L.  C.  6.] 

Egfr«d(EcaFitiTH),  King  of  Northnmbria 
(670— B85J^  was  the  Bon  and  suceessor  of 
Osw]-.  The  chief  interest  of  his  reign  lies 
in  his  relations  with  St.  Wilfred  (q.v.|.  He 
WHS  defeated  by  Gthelfred,  and  compelled  to 
rpstore  Lindsay.  He  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  Ireland,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
behaved  with  great  truelty,  and  after  having 
conquered  Cunibcrtaud,  he  was  slain  by  the 
Fictj  itt  the  battle  of  Kectansmere  (685). 


Eldon,  John  Somr,  lar  Bau.  {b.  1761, 
d.  1838),  was  bom  of  humble  parents  at  New- 
oastle-on-Tyne.  At  school  he  evinced  such 
remarkable  ability  as  to  awaken  the  interest 
of  a  wealthy  neighbour,  who  atsisted  in  send- 
ing him  to  Oxford.  Ho  obtained  a  fellowship 
at  Univeradty  College,  and  was  called  to  tlie 
bar  in  1776.  He  roae  rapidly,  and  was  assisted 
by  the  friendship  of  Lord  Thurlow,  who  re- 
cognised his  ability,  and  in  1T83  procured  his 
election  for  the  borough  of  Woobly.  In  Par- 
liankent  he  warmly  opposed  Foi'a  East  India 
Bill,  and  on  Pitt's  accession  to  office,  gave 
hiraroallyimportantaupport,  when  support  wits 
badly  needed  by  the  young  Premier.  In  1788 
his  services  were  rewarded  by  bis  appointment 
as  Solicitor- General.  In  t7S3  he  became 
Attorney- Oeneial,  and  in  that  offioa  he  found 
ample  empJoyment  in  the  prosecutions  which 
were  shortly  afterwards  instituted  against 
HomaTookesnd  other  supposed  revolutionary 
chancters.  In  179S  he  succeeded  Eyre  as 
Chief  juatioe  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
was  r^sed  to  the  peerage  a*  Baron  EJdon. 
When  Pitt,  two  years  afterwards,  resigned  on 
the  Catholic  Question.  Lard  Eldon  accepted 
the  Qreat  Seal  at  the  king's  express  dtoin-, 
and  while  holding  that  offiM  he  gained  the 
entire  confidence  of  Qeorge  III.,  and  became 
bis  most  intimate  friend  and  sdviser.  On  the 
accession  to  power  of  Fox  and  Loid  Qren- 
ville  he  resigned,  and  made  room  for  Lord 
Enkine,  but  again  became  Lord  Chancellor 
in  April,  1807.  For  the  next  twenty  years 
he  remained  in  uninterrupted  possession  of 
the  woolsack.  He  warmly  took  the  part  at 
the  Duke  of  York  in  1809,  and  vigorously 
opposed  alike  any  relaxation  in  the  severities 
of  the  penal  code  and  any  conceseions  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  On  the  queation  of  Re- 
gency, in  1811,  Lord  Eldon  incurred  very 
warm  censure  from  Lord  Cirey,  for  having  on 
several  occaaons  forged  the  king's  signature, 
when  the  king  was  himself  incapable  of 
signing  his  name.  On  the  Prince  of  Walex 
becoming  Regent,  Lord  Eldcm  soon  ingratiated 
himself  with  his  new  master  by  taking  a  very 
decided  part  against  tho  Princess  Caroline, 
and  thus  rendered  himself  very  unpopular. 
In  1814  he  became  an  object  for  the  ven- 
geance of  the  mob  in  the  Corn  I^w  Riots, 
and  narroi>ly  escnpoil  personal  violence  when 
his  house  was  attacked.  Ae  the  outcry  for 
Catholic  Emancipation  became  stronger,  Lord 
Eldon  more  strongly  than  ever  opposed  the 
measure,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the 
admisaion  of  Canning  to  the  cabinet  on  Lord 
Castlereogh's  death.  When  Canning  became 
Prime  Minister  (1B27)  he  resigned  the  seal  to 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  He  never  held  office  again, 
though  to  the  ver}'  lost  he  coutinued  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  the  Whigs,  especially  thf 
Seoeal  of  the  Test  Act.  As  a  ^odge,  Lonl 
Eldon  holds  hi^h  rank,  and  contributed  much 
towards  making  our  system  of  equity  into 
a  perfect  whoU.    Sir  U.  Maine  calls  him 
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"  the  firat  of  ooj  equity  jadgea  who,  instead 
cif  enlarging  the  iariapnidence  of  his  court 
Iiy  indirect  l^islation,  devoted  himself 
[hrou|th  life  to  explaining  and  harmoniBing 
it."  His  gTeat  fault  was  his  hesitation  in 
deciding  cases,  the  resnlt  being  an  enormooa 
increase  in  the  cost  of  lingstion.  and  a  general 
feeling  among  the  public  that  Chanoery  pni- 
i-cedings  were  interminable.  But  the  conntry 
iiwea  a  debt  of  giatitade  (o  him  for  having  in- 
stituted the  office  of  Vice-ChancelloT,  and  thus 
tijlieviiig  the  stagnation  on  the  Chancery  *ide. 
TirlH,  liift  sS  £Uoii ;  Campbell,  LiM  ig  tXi 
Cb«ui<lon,-8.  Watiiale.ilut.  (/Sii;.;tdib  i«». 

[W.  8,  S.] 
El»aaor  of  AqnituD*  (A.  1122,  d. 
12D4)  was  the  daughter  of  William,  Count 
of  PoitoQ,  and  heiress  not  merely  to  that 
i.rovince,  but  also  to  SainUmge.  Auvergne, 
rerigord,  Angoumoia,  Ouienne.  nnd  Oascony. 
In  1137  she  *as  married  to  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  thereby  uniting-  the  south  with  the 
north  of  Prance.  With  him  she  went  on  the 
Second  Cniiade,  and  her  conduct  on  the 
cipeditioD  and  subsequently  was  bo  light, 
that  in  IIG2  she  was  divorced  from  Louis, 
though  the  nominal  ground  for  the  separation 
WHS  consanguinity.  In  the  same  year  she 
niarried  Henry  of  Aniou.  who,  two  years 
Ijiler,  became  King  of  England.  From  him 
Hhe  became  giadnally  eatranged.  and  in  1173 
I'nrouraged  her  sans  to  rebel  against  their 
father,  for  which  she  was  seised  and  impii- 
H>ned,  and  iBmained  in  captivity,  with  but 
■■hart  intervals,  for  sixteen  years.  On  her 
husband'a  death,  she  was  relnsed  by  Richard, 
and  made  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  Lis  ab- 
w^ce :  and  during  his  reign  she  did  all  in  her 
)>oweT  to  repress  the  ambitioo  of  John  and 
thwart  the  designs  of  Philip  Augustus.  She 
collcctad  the  ransom  for  Richard,  and  herself 
conveyed  it  to  Germany.  At  Richard's  death, 
she  came  forward  agfain  as  John's  chief 
Hdviser.  She  used  her  influence  to  exclude 
Aithnr,  and  took  command  of  the  army  that 
reduced  Anjou  to  submisuon.  and  subsequently 
went  to  Spain  to  fetch  her  grand-daughter, 
Blanche  of  Castilte.  To  the  W  moment  ot 
her  life  she  was  engaged  in  political  affairs, 
imd  shortly  before  her  end  was  striving  hard 
to  keep  to  theirallcgisnce  the  English  barons, 
while  Philip  Augustas  was    attacking  Nor- 

Benediirt  of  PftertioroDth.  CkrmicU  (Boils 
Seria) ;  Ljttelloii.  lAft  <if  S§f,T)  II. 

Elaaaorof  Britaiui7(i'.  lS4l)wBsthe 
daughter  of  Geoffrey  Plsntagenet  and  Con- 
ftiince.  Duchess  of  Britanny.  After  the  death 
of  her  brother  Arthur,  she  inherited  his  claim 
to  the  English  crown,  but  was  kept  a  prisoner 
by  John  in  Bristol  Castle,  where  she  remained 
fur  many  years,  till  she  was  permitted  to  retire 
tn  the  nunnery  at  Amesbury. 


Castile,  At  her  marriage  with  Edward  in 
1264,  her  brother  renounced  hia  pretanmons 
to  Gascony.  She  accompanied  her  husband 
on  his  crusade,  and  legend  said  saved  hia  lite 
by  sncking  the  poison  from  his  wound,  and 
was  crowned  with  him  in  Auguat,  127*.  Her 
amiable  character  made  her  greatly  beloTOd 
by  the  people.  If  the  least  complaint  of 
oppresaion  came  anyhow  to  her  ears,  she  en- 
deavoured to  redress  the  wrong,  and  her 
large  reveniiea  were  so  administered  that  no 
opprenion  by  her  officers  was  possible.  On 
her  way  to  join  her  husband  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Scotland,  she  died  at  Grantham  in 
Kovember,  1 290.  Her  body  was  conveyed  to 
Westminster,  and  at  each  place  where  the 
funeral  prncession  halted  a  richly-carved 
cross  was  erected.  Thirteen  in  all  of  these 
crosses  were  raised,  but  only  three,  those  at 
Northampton,    Geddington,    and    Waltham, 

BtrlokUnd,  lAum  tf  (lu  Qi«nt  tf  SnaUiti. 

ElflauoT  of  ProvanM,  Qvexm  (d.  1291), 
wife  of  Henry  III.,  was  the  daughter  of 
Raymond  Berenger,  Count  of  Provence.  Tie 
marriage  of  Henry  and  Eleanor  took  place  in 
1236,  and  the  yonng  queen  almost  imme- 
diately obtained  a  complete  ascendency  over 
her  husband,  which  she  used  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  her  friends  and  relatives.  Her 
uncle,  Boniface  of  Bavoy,  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  other  important 
offices  were  conferred  on  the  queen's  nnmerous 
relatives,  who  drained  the  land  by  their  ra- 
pacitv  and  extortion.  Still,  the  Provencal 
marriage  was  net  -without  its  good  results. 
Provence  was  at  this  time  the  most  cultured 
atate  in  Europe ;  literature  and  the  arta 
flourished,  and  the  court  was  the  chosen  resi- 
dence of  the  troubadours  and  scholars  of 
Europe.  Some  of  this  culture  fonnii  its  way 
into  England,  hut  it  hardly  compensated  for 
the  great  unpopularity  which  this  influx  of 
foreigners  brought  on  the  king  and  queen. 
A  quarrel  with  the  citizens  oC  London  on 
account  of  a  heavy  duty  which  she  insisted 
they  should  pay  her  as  qneen  on  all  ships 
unUded  at  Queenhithe,  and  the  rigorous 
exaction  of  "  queen  gold,"  only  increased  the 
general  hatred  of  her.  During  the  king's 
absence  from  England  in  1263  she  was  ap- 
pointed Keeper  of  the  Grput  tjeal,  and  actually 
sat  as  a  jndge  in  the  Court  ot  King's  Bench, 
la  1286  the  hatred  of  the  Londoners  against 
her  culminated,  auii  it  cepded  a  considerable 
military  escort  to  conduct  her  in  safety  from 
the  Tower  to  Windsor.  In  the  Barons'  War, 
which  she  more  than  any  one  had  helped  to 
bring  about,  she  showed  greitt  determination 
and  courage,  and  after  the  battle  of  Lowes 
had  to  take  refuge  in  France.  After  the  fall 
of  De  Montfort,  she  returned,  and  had  her 
revenge  on  the  citiieri  of  Ix)ndon  who  were 
flned  20,OD0  marks  for  their  conduct  towards 
her.      Soon  after  Edward  T.'s 
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TetiT«d  to  the  oonvent  of  Ameaburj,  where  aha 
died  Id  1291. 

Kairol  and  HU.  Ltlttn  if  B«^  «/  Hnry  in. 
(Bolb  Soriaal  ;  PuiU,  Jln^liiclu  UuctiuUf ; 
Bbuwio,  Haroiu'  Ifar. 

ElSKUOr,  daughter  of  King  John  {d. 
Ii7*),  woM  marriad  jlrst  to  William  Marshall 
the  Younger,  and  id  1238,  eetondly,  to  Simon 
de  Montfort.  Thia  latter  mairiage  »eeins  to 
have  been  a  socret  one,  and  quarrels  bood 
arose  betweeo  Henry  and  De  Montfort  con- 
i-Bming  it.  AfUT  tne  death  o(  her  huBbaiid 
at  Evasbam  0260],  Eleanor  retired  Ui  France 
and  entered  thu  niinncry  of  Montargis, 
wharo  she  remained  till  her  death. 

Slootimu,  PABUAMEKTAttr,  are  held  in 
vidua  of  writs  iaaued  aither  by  the  crown  for 
a  new  Parliament,  or  in  canea  of  vacaney  while 
the  HoOM  is  in  sesaion  out  of  Chancery  by 
tha  Speaker's  warrant  by  order  of  the  House. 
'I'heBe  writs  are  addrcBSod  to  tbe  ahoriffs. 
Until  7  Hon.  IV.  the  sheriff  had  to  mate  the 
return  in  person  in  forty  days.  The  elettion 
was  made  in  full  county  court,  at  the  next 
maeting  of  tha  court  after  the  writ  was  re- 
ceived. It  appears  that  some  persons  were 
specially  summunod  to  tha  electiou,  for  at  the 
hugiiming  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  county 
court  was  no  longer  generally  attended  by 
great  people.  Much  irregularity  seems  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  election  of  kniKhCs  of 
tha  shira  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Soi»etimes  a  crowd  of  tbe  lower 
class  attended  the  coart ;  Bomatimoa  tha  elec- 
tion was  made  by  a  few  great  people  or  their 
stewards ;  sometimei  it  was  manaifed  by 
lawyers  or  intereated  persons,  and  often  the 
sheriff  ordered  matters  as  he  Hked.  To  secure 
the  return  being  in  accordance  with  the  elec- 
tion, it  was  ordered  by  7  Hen.  XV.,  c.  15,  that 
it  should  be  attcated  liy  the  persons  electing 
in  an  indenture  atteched  to  the  writ.  Tbe 
indenture,  however,  was  only  signed  by  a  few 
of  those  who  attended  the  court,  and  it  seems 
that  sometiiooa  the  electors  chose  certain  of 
their  number  to  eiercise  the  common  right 
of  voting.  When  thia  waa  the  caae.  the  dele- 
ftates  aignad  on  behalf  of  the  whole  body. 
Elections  for  cities  and  boroughs  were  for- 
mally made  in  the  c^ountj-  court  under  the 
Plantagenet  kings.  The  obligation  of  pay- 
ment of  members'  wages  caused  the  towns 
to  be  anxious  to  escape  from  representation. 
VVhen  the  electors  of  a  borough  had  made 
their  choice,  it  was  reported  to  the  sheriS  in 
tJie  oourt.  In  case  they  failed  to  elect,  he 
caused  members  to  bo  thoaen  from  them  along 
with  the  knights  of  the  ahire.  The  ceremony 
which  came  in  later  times  to  be  called  the 
nomination,  and  to  be  incorrectly  regarded  as 
Bometbing  different  to  amere  preliminary  of  the 
election,  was  the  ancient  election  itself  in  the 
county  court.  If  more  than  one  candidate 
ivas  pr  posed,  the  elei:tiDn  was  decided  by  a 
show  of    haiidd.      As  a  seat  in    Purliameut 
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Iiacame  an  object  of  ambition,  the  custom 
arose  of  taking  a  poll  of  other  electors  who 
might  not  at  the  time  be  present  at  the  court. 
A  poll  was  taken  only  when  demanded,  and  it 
was  at  first  incorrectly  regarded  as  an  act  of 
grace  on  the  part  of  ahcritfs  to  grant  the  de- 
mand. There  was  no  limit  to  the  time  during 
which  the  ihariff  might  keep  open  the  court 
for  the  purpose  of  the  poll,  save  the  dale  on 
which  the  writ  was  returnable.  Polling  in 
tha  eighteenth  century  sometimes  laated  for  a 
month,  and  in  cases  in  which  great  efiorls 
were  umde  to  secure  a  auit,  the  whole  period 
wad  filled  with  drunkenness  and  riot-  The 
dirgraoeful  scenes  which  marked  the  Weat- 
minstor  election,  1784,  resulted  in  an  Act,  35 
Ueo.  III.,  c  8i,  limiting  a  poll  to  fifteen  days, 
and  ordering  that  the  scrutiny  of  votes  should 
be  closed  six  da}  s  before  the  return  was  made. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  George  IV.  this  period 
was  shortened  to  nine  days  in  the  case  of 
boroufhs ;  by  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  4S,  to  two  days 
both  in  borough  and  county  elections,  and  by 
16  and  17  Vict.,  c.  lo,  to  one  day  in  both. 
By  36  and  36  Vict.,  C.  33,  the  Ballot  Act 
[Ballot],  a  poll  follows  a  disputed  nomination 
as  a  matter  of  course,  without  being  specially 
demanded.  The  use  of  voting  papers  in 
university  elections,  provided  for  by  2*  and 
26  Vict.,  c.  63,  still  continues. 

DiipuUd  Eltctiont  were,  up  to  the  time  of 
Henrj-  IV.,  decided  by  the  crown.  From 
UIO  inquiry  as  to  tbe  accuracy  of  the  sheriff's 
return  was  made  by  the  judges,  the  ultimate 
decision  still  remaining  with  the  crown.  The 
House  gained  the  right  of  deciding  these 
questions  at  the  close  of  the  aiiteenth  century. 
In  1653  a  committee  of  the  House  decided 
against  tha  validity  of  the  election  of  Newell, 
a  pretymdary  of  Westminster.  It  aucccsafully 
upheld  iti  right  of  judgment  in  these  mattera 
against  the  will  of  Uueen  Elizabeth  in  1386,  in 
the  Norfolk  aloction  case,  and  in  1604,  in  thu 
cam  al  Sir  F.  Goodwin,  obtained  from  the 
king  the  admission  that  it  was  the  proper 
judge  of  returns.  Tliis  jurisdiction  was  exer- 
cised at  first  by  committees  spcciallv  ap- 
pointed, and  then  by  the  Committee  of 'Privi- 
legea  and  Elections.  It  became  the  custom  to 
admit  members  who  were  cither  privy  coun- 
cillors or  barristers  to  this  committee,  though 
not  nominated  to  it.  From  this  cause  the 
conuiiittee,  by  the  end  of  tha  seventeenth 
century,  was  held  to  be  open  ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  orderly  management  these  cases  were 
soon  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  Election 
petitions  were  thus  decided  by  a  trial  of  the 
strength  of  contending  parties,  without  regard 
to  the  &cta  of  the  case.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
the  GrenvilU  Act,  1770,  proHded  for  tha  elec- 
tion of  a  committee  (by  a  mixed  system  of 
ballot  and  selection)  for  the  adjudication  of 
election  cases.  Aithongh  tliis  Act  effected  an 
improvement  in  the  practice  of  the  House,  it 
still  left  election  questions  within  the  area  of 
party  politics,  and  by  allowiDg  either  party  to 
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ttrike  oat  n  certain  namber  of  ths  names 
choeen  by  ballot,  to  commit  the  dedaion  ot  these 
ouea  to  the  weakest  men  of  both  lidea.  By 
the  EieelioH  PHiiiont  and  Cbmipl  Fractiett 
Act,  IBSS,  31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  Ub,  thoK  quea- 
tioni  were  plaued  under  the  juriadiction  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Plena,  aa  bu  as  concema  the 
fiicts  of  an  eltwtion  whiuh  bsD  been  queationed 
by  petition.  Such  petition  must  now,  by 
thja  Act,  be  preaected  to  the  Comnion  Pleas 
Diviaion  of  the  Hig-h  Court  of  Justice,  and  the 
correapoading'  courts  in  Scotland  and  Irelund. 
A  judge  of  these  courts  tries  the  petition  in 
the  county  or  borough  to  which  it  refers. 
After  he  hiu  heud  the  case,  he  mukea  a  report 
to  the  Speaker  ss  to  the  validity  of  the  elec- 
tion, the  prevalence  of  corrupt  practiiee,  the 
knowledge  of  the  caDdidate  concerning  surJi 
practices,  and  the  names  of  those  who  are 
guilty  of  them.  The  House  Qien  acta  on  the 
report  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  have  acted 
Ml  the  report  of  an  election  committee.  The 
House  has  not  given  up  its  constitutional  right 
of  deciding  questions  concerning  the  right  to 
its  seaits  by  tho  Elections,  &c.,  Act ;  it  has 
ide  over  such  question*  as  are  raised 
n  to  a  court  of  oommou  law  for  in- 
Q  and  decision. 
Corrupt  Pmeliai  at  JStMfiMu.— Theae,  be- 
tides direct  bribery, include  treating  and  nndne 
influence  of  vatious  kinda.  By  the  Corrupt 
Piactioes  Act,  1868,  if  theiudge  reports particn- 
liir  lA-raoia  as  guilty  of  suui  practices,  the  report 
i-  laid  before  the  Attomey-GeneraJ,  who  in- 
stitutes a  prosecution  against  them  at  his  dis- 
cretion, without  the  intervention  of  the  House. 
If  the  report  declares  that  auch  practices  have 
Oitenaively  prevailed  in  a  conatttuoncy,  the 
Ho  ise  gencnilly  suspends  the  writ,  and  if  the 
report  is  confirmed  by  further  inquiry,  dis- 
franchisea  the  constltuenay  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  I'anooH  acta  which  imply  nndne 
influence  or  corruption  were  carefully  defined 
by  tho  Corrupt  l^nttiwt  Att  of  1883,  and 
very  stringent  penalties  enacted  against  prin- 
cipals as  well  as  their  agents  found  guilty 
of  these  practices.  [Bhihbrv.J  The  House 
is  Tery  strict  aa  regania  inflQen<«,  and  in 
16U  and  1802  made  declarations  to  the 
effect  that  any  interference  in  election 
matters  by  peers  was  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege. From  the  scope  of  the  latter  de- 
claration Irish  peers  elected  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  are  exempt.  To  secure  the  freedom 
of  election,  an  Act  (10  and  11  Vict.,  c.  31) 
Olden  that  soldiers  shall  be  restrained  in 
barracks  during  the  day  of  a  poll,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  or  on  nncessary  duty. 

Edetart.—'By  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
fluence of  feudalism  on  the  constitution,  the 
leaser  tenants-in -chief  were  merged  in  the 
m.1  body 

t  of  Edward  I.  the  Coi 
consist  of  the  leaser  tenants  of  the  crown 
mentioned  in  the  Great  Charter,  art.  H,  but 
cf  rejiresentativea  elected  by  the  freeholders 


in  conntiee,  by  certain  electors  in  boroaghi, 

and  by  the  cler^j-.  In  eoantisi,  the  original 
electors  were  those  who  composed  tho  county 
court  in  which  the  elGction  was  held.  By 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centurj'  it  seems 
that  many  lame  to,  and  took  part  in,  an 
election  who  were  not  suitors  of  the  court. 
While  an  Act  of  [40G  rcatrained  the  undue 
power  of  the  sheriff  in  making  returns,  it 
did  not  give  tho  freeholders  the  solo  right 
of  election.  This  was  not  secured  until  H30, 
(8  Hon.  VL,  c.  7),  and  was  then  limited  to  a 
part  of  them.  This  Act  declares  that  elections 
are  wont  to  be  made  '■  hy  persona  of  small 
substance  and  no  value,"  and  limits  the  right 
of  voting  to  resident  holders  of  free  land  of 
the  clear  annual  value  of  40a,,  and  two  j-ears 
after  it  was  enacted  that  the  qualifying  free- 
hold should  lie  within  the  county.  By  these 
statutes  the  quality  of  tenure,  and  not  tbe 
quantity  of  interest,  was  regarded.  For 
instance,  a  life  estate  in  a  freehold  above  the 
•pecified  value  conferred  a  qualification,  while 
no  estate  in  copyhold  could  do  so,  even 
though  it  were  one  of  inheritance ;  and  oopv- 
holders  were  expressly  excluded  from  the 
franchise  by  31  (ieo.  11.,  c.  14.  The  franchise 
in  ciliet  and  iormight  before  1832  was  not 
determined  by  any  general  statute,  but  by 
apecial  acta,  by  chartflrs,  or  by  usage.  Thus 
in  London,  the  parliamentary  franchise 
followed  the  municipal,  and  was  eicrcised  at 
different  periods  by  representatives  of  the 
wards,  by  the  common  counctlmcit,  and  by 
the  liverymen  of  the  companies.  The  eicln- 
sive  policy  of  corporations  tended  to  restrict 
the  fntnchiso  in  moat  chartered  borongha,  so 
that  ultimately  a  co-optative  oligarchy  alone 
had  any  voice  in  the  election.  In  somo 
others  it  had  a  popular  character,  and, 
in  default  of  any  contrary  usage  or  charter, 
belonged  \iO  inhabitant  householders,  or  else, 
as  in  Bristol,  which  was  a  coonty  of  itself,  to 
the  40s.  freeholders.  Borough  fntnchise,  in- 
deed, was  altogether  a  matter  of  local  law. 
The  representation  of  the  eUrgy  was  the 
same  in  extent  and  mode  as  in  the  election 
of  proctors  for  Convocation  (q.v.).  Vnit^iroiig 
representation  was  establiahed  hy  .Tamee  I., 
and  in  this  Case  the  right  to  vote  hag  be- 
longed to  all  who  by  their  degree  constitute 
the  governing  body  of  the  Universities, 
even  though  non-resident  By  the  St/orm 
BUI  of  1832,  3  Will.  IV,,  c.  45  [Esfohji  ; 
Refbesentatiok],  the  qualification  was  ex- 
tended in  counties  so  as  to  include  (1)  copy- 
holds, of  which  persons  were  seised  either  in 
law  or  equity,  either  of  inheritance  or  for  life, 
of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £10.  [2}  Lease- 
holds, for  the  unexpired  portion  of  a  tenn  of 
sixty  years  of  tho  annual  value  of  £10,  or  of 
a  term  of  twenty  years  of  the  annual  value  of 
£b.  It  also  croated  [3]  an  occupation  qualifi- 
cation for  a  tenant  of  lands,  Ac,  at  a  clear 
rent  of  inO,  paid  yearly.  While,  however,  it 
preserved  the  qualification  conferred  (4)  bj 
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frei;ho1dB  of  ioherit&nce,  it  pruvidad  &a.t 
fraelkold  eatates  for  life,  of  wliiGh  the  fnn"«i 
value  was  leu  Uun  £  1 0,  ghould  not  coufer  a 
vote,  uuIms  there  was  bona  fldt  occupatioD, 
or  where  euch  freeholds  had  Loon  acquired  by 
iiiairiage,  devise,  Slc.  Ab  regiirdB  cities  and 
Iwroug'lu,  the  Act  retained  aonie  rights  per- 
ntonentl;,  i.j.,  thoee  of  the  freemen  and 
liverymen  of  London,  of  fTeeholdora  and  burg- 
age tenants  in  citioa  which  ware  also  coiintiea, 
&C.  Some  rig-hte  wefe  retained  temporacilj', 
M  those  of  freemen  and  burgage  leuants  in 
borouglu,  of  inhabitant  householdora,  £c., 
and  the  franchise  was  extended  in  fsrour  of 
the  aale  occupiers  of  an^  premises  of  the 
annual  value  of  £10.  In  SooUand,  the  county 
franchise  was  fixed  (2  WiD.  IV.,  c.  66)  at  a 
£10  ownership,  and  included  soote  clasBes  of 
leasehold.  The  borouf;h  frandiise  inuluded 
£10  househuldeni.  In  Ireland  at  the  time  of 
the  Catholio  Emancipation  Act,  the  qualifica- 
tion in  countice  was  raised  from  a  408.  to  a 
£10  freehold.  In  1832  it  was  extended  by 
the  admission  of  certain  leaseholds  and  £10 
i-opyholds.  By  the  Stform  Bill  of  IS67,  SO 
and  31  Vict.,  c.  102,  the  francjiise  stood 
thus — in  counties,  (1)  tile  old  40s.  treeholdeis 
in  fee ;  (2)  the  holders  of  a  life  estate  fi«ni 
40b.  to  £6,  if  of  freehold  tenure  and  with 
oocupation ;  (3)  of  any  life  estate  above  £6  ; 
(4)  of  the  remainder  of  a  lease  of  sixty  fSait 
otthevaluoof  £5;  (5)  occupietsof  land,4c.,for 
twelve  months,  rated  at  not  less  than  £12;  (6] 
occupiers  whose  rent  is  assessed  at  £50.  In 
cities  and  boroughs  it  was  extended  to  ^'1)  all 
resident  housebolderB  or  rated  occupants 
of  dwelling-houses,  after  payment  of  one 
year's  rates;  (2)  all  rated  occupanta  of 
premises  other  than  honses,  of  the  value  of 
£10 ;  [3]  all  who  have  for  twelve  months 
been  in  the  sepaiate  occupation  of  the  same 
lodgings,  which  are,  if  unfumi^ed,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  £10.  The  lodger  franchise 
has,  by  41  and  42  Vict.,  c.  26,  been  deckred 
to  include  an  office,  studio,  shop,  &c.  A 
change  of  apartments  in  the  same  house  is 
not  held  to  be  a  change  of  lodginga.  In 
tteotland,  by  31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  48,  tile  fntn. 
ohise  is  granted,  in  coonties,  to  a  £6  ownership 
and  a  £14  occupation.  A  household  and  a 
lodger  franchise  were  also  fixed  in  boroughs. 
In  Ireland,  by  13  and  14  Vict.,  c.  69,  an 
estate  in  fee  or  for  life  of  the  annual  value  of 
£6,  or  an  occupation  of  the  valun  of  £12,  con- 
ferred a  vole  for  a  county,  and  a  rated  occa- 
pation  of  £B  for  a  boreugh  election.  By  the 
ieith  Stform  AdI,  180S,  a  household  occupa- 
tion rated  at  £4  and  a  lodger  franchise  of  £10 
wore  created  in  boroughs.  The  county  fran- 
chise remained  unchanged.  In  1B81,  Mr. 
Gladstone  introduced  another  Rt/orm  Bill, 
intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  assimilate  the 
fianchise  in  conntics  vrith  that  in  boroughK. 
By  this  Aot  the  tranchise  was  to  be  granted 
to  (1)  all  reiidenl  male  householijen  oi  rated 


occupants  of  dwelling-houses ;  (2)  lodgon ; 
(3)  certain  persons  not  occupying  Eoparate 
tenenientB  or  apartments,  but  living  in  bouses 
occupied  by  others,  who  were  to  vote  under 
what  was  called  the  "  service  fiani^hise." 
Disqualification  under  all  the  relona  bills 
attaubes  to  females,  aliens,  in&uita,  &c.,  to 
all  peers  except  such  Irish  peers  who  have 
been  elected  to  a  seat,  to  ceitain  revenue 
offioers,  to  police  oonstablea,  to  those  in 
receipt  of  parochial  relief,  and  to  some  few 
others.  Irish  Catholics  ware  admitted  to  the 
franchise  in  1?S3,  on  taking  the  oaths  of 
allegiaaoe  and  abjuratioo.  Id  1820,  Hr. 
Feel,  among  other  measures  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  oanied  a  new  form  of  oath,  hy 
which  Catholioa  were  enabled  to  vote  without 
doing  violence  to  tboir  convictions.  And 
finally,  by  6  and  6  Will.  IV.,  c  30,  all  oaths 
in  connection  with  the  right  of  electora  are 
done  away.  Every  One  claiming  to  exercise  a 
right  to  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament 
must  see  that  his  name  is  rtgitltrtd  in  a  list 
drawn  up  by  the  overseers  of  the  pariah  in 
which  hia  qnallGcation  lies.  These  lists  ore 
afterwards  revised  in  open  court  by  mintif 
inrriif n-i,  who  decide  on  objeotions  and  claims. 
An  appcKl  Use  to  the  Common  Pleas  frcaa  tlw 
decision  of  tbeee  officers. 

Fertimi  Eitctid. — During  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  terms  of  the  writs  which  speuiDed 
the  condition  of  men  who  were  to  be  elected 
were  constantly  vajied.  Efforts  were  made 
to  procure  the  election  of  "belted  knigbtF^" 
or  at  least  of  squires  of  good  positioD,  as 
county  member*,  and  of  men  of  the  higher 
class  of  burgesses  for  borough  members  ;  and 
to  exclude  ^erifb,  lawyers,  and  "  maintained 
of  quarrels."  It  was  important  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Commons  should  be  of  a 
rank  which  would  make  them  independent  of 
crown  iofiuenoe  or  of  private  advantage. 
Notwithstanding  these  clforta,  it  was  often 
found  imposaibLe  to  secure  men  of  the  position 
required  by  the  urits.  The  exclusion  of  the 
dorgy  in  1371  was  the  result  of  special  cir- 
cumstances. I«wyeis  were  sevoial  times  ex- 
cluded {e.g.,  1402)  bcmuseit  was  thought  Ihey 
took  advantage  of  their  position  as  membeni 
to  forward  the  interests  of  their  clients. 
By  1  Hen.  V.,  c  1,  residence  was  declared  a 
necessary  qualification.  'Jliis  statute  was, 
however,  constantly  disregarded,  and  is  ex- 
pressly repealed  by  14  Geo.  III.,  c.  fiS.  A 
qualification  in  real  estate  was  adopted  9 
Anne,  o.  6,  and  was  fixed  at  £600  a  year  for 
county,  and  £300  for  borough  members.  B3' 
'    nd  2  Vict.,  c.  48,   peisonalty  might  be 
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iTictBd  of  felony  or  of  corrupt  practioea 
elections  under  the  Acta  on  that  Bubject. 
Feraona  holding  4:ertain  places  of  profit  under 
the  crown  vluch  do  cot  include  thoae  of 
the  rorioDS  miniHtcrB  and  officiala  at  the  head 
of  the  great  departmentu  of  the  Btate,  were 
diiqualitied  by  6  Aune,  c.  7 .     In  meet  eaaem, 

Cuouft  held  during*  plrauure  entail  di^uali- 
tiun.  The  Cathulio  Kaliof  Bill,  1829,  ad- 
mitted Koinan  Qitholtci  to  hoth  Houeea  o( 
Parliament  on  taking  a  special  oath  provided 
for  Buuh  CBSea.  Jews,  though  elocted  by  a 
— ititnency,  were  ahut  out  from  the  House 


w«e  able  U>  lake  it.  FOiiTHa.]  By  tlu  29 
aud  30  Vict.,  c  19,  all  distinctirau  or  di>- 
aUlitieB  grounded  on  religion  have  been 
removed,  the  tdle  condition  of  admisaion 
to  the  Hooae  of  a  member  elected  by  a 
d  not  otherwise  disqualified, 


3  that  he  take  the  oath  preacribod  by 
that  atatute.  From  this  obligation  Quukera, 
UoTBviaiiB,  and  HeparatiBta  are  at  praaent 
(1884)  alone  exempted. 

Cwtsi'i  Baatrt  a*  thi  Lob  ff  »'/'<—•  •>■ 
U«0  i  Stabhi,  Cmit.  HM.,  oh. 
.  Cout.  Hut.,  eh.  tL,  liiL;  Maj 


[WHO 

Sl&^  (MLra/LS),  Mm  of  Leofric,  waa 
made'&rl  of  ^aat  Anglia  on  the  outlawry  of 
Harold  in  1051,  but  in  the  next  year,  Harold 
being  restored,  he  loat  his  earldom.  In  1053 
he  once  more  received  the  eerldom.  In  1066 
he  was  aocoeed  of  treaaon,  and  banished,  when 
be  allied  himaelf  with  the  Welsh,  and  ravaged 
HerefordshLre,  bnt  waa  compelled  to  submit 
by  Harold  ;  waa  received  again  into  the  royal 
bvoQT,  and  waa  reatored  to  his  earldom.  On 
the  dc«th  of  Leofric,  he  waa  made  Earl  of 
Uenda.  In  I05S  he  waa  again  outlawed,  and 
again  pardoned.  He  died  piobahlj  in  the 
year  I<M2,  and  waa  aucceeded  in  his  earldom 
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'reoDU,  Tfomum  Cen- 

ElgiVA  (Mi-rairv)  waa  the  wife  of  King 
Bdwy  (q.v.).  As  she  was  within  the  pro- 
hibited deereea,  Dunatan  and  Odo  endeavoured 
to  get  Edwy  to  divorce  hpr,  and  at  length,  in 
968,  this  waa  done.  Of  her  aubwquent 
hietory  we  know  nothing,  the  atoriea  of  the 
cruelty  of  Odo  and  Dunetan  towards  her 
resting  on  no  good  authority, 

Bliot,  Sir  JotiH  (A.  1670,  d.  1692),  a 
member  of  an  old  Cornwall  family,  was 
educated  at  Exeter  College.  Oxford,  and 
rtndjed  law  in  London.  In  1614  he  entered 
Parliament  as  member  for  St.  Oermana, 


ttiremoat  oraton 


at^a 


e  OS  one  of  the 


he  had  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Bucb- 
ingham,  and  received  from  him  the  a[^int- 
ment  □(  Vioe-Admiial  ot  Devon.  In  this 
capacity  he  distingniahed  himeclf  by  hia 
energy  in  the  auppreesion  of  piracy ;  but  this 
raised  up  powerful  enenues  against  him,  and 
during  Uucldnghom'a  absence  in  Spain  he  was 
imprisoned  on  a  false  charge  laid  against  him 
in  connection  with  his  capture  of  a  pirate 
named  Nntt.  On  the  return  of  Buckingham, 
in  l<i!3,  Eliot  waa  released,  and  took  hia  Beat 
in  the  PBrliament  which  met  that  year,  and 
immediately  came  forward  as  one  of  the  pro-  . 
minent  champions  of  constitutional  rights. 
In  the  Parliament  of  16'i6  be  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  pntticg  into  execution  the  lawa 
againat  the  Boman  Catholic  lecunanta,  and 
opposed  Wentworth  on  the  queetion  of  the 
latUr'a  election  for  Yorkshire.  In  the  second 
Parliament  of  Charles  I.  (1626),  Eliot  was 
the  recognised  leader  of  the  constitiitional 
party.  He  moved  an  inquirj'  into  the  mis- 
management of  the  government,  and  was 
foremost  in  demanding  that  the  conduct  of 
Buckingham  should  be  investigated.  In  con- 
sequence (May  11,  1626),  ho  waa  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  but  set  at  liberty  after  a  few 
days.  In  162T  Etiot  was  one  of  those  who, 
with  Hampden  and  Wentworth,  refused  to 
contribute  Cowarda  the  forced  loan  levied  by 
the  crown,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Gate- 
house. In  the  Parliament  of  1628  he  wsa 
again  foremoat  in  the  attack  on  mj'al  mis- 
govemment,  and  bore  the  chief  share  in 
drawing  up  the  Remonstrance  and  Petition  of 
Right.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
he  waa  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  (March, 
I62S).  In  spite  of  his  application  for  a 
Aolnu  OHinit,  he  waa  not  released.  An  infor- 
mation waa  laid  against  him  by  the  Attomey- 
G^eral  in  the  (3>urt  of  King's  Bench  for 
entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  resist  the  king's 
orden,  and  the  j  udge  sentenced  him  to  t>e 
fined  £2,000  and  not  to  be  released  till  he 
acknowledged  hia  fault.  He  wus  kept  in 
oonfinement,  and  hia  health  was  broken  by 
the  harah  treatment  he  received,  and,  on 
Nov.  37,  1632,  he  died.  During  his  imprison- 
ment he  wrote  a  trratise  called  the  Mtaorthy 
ef  Man,  which  embodied  his  views  on  the 
Uieory  of  oonstitutional  monarchy.  Eliot  was 
one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  the  most  estimable 
of  the  popular  leaders  of  Charles  I.'s  reign. 
"  Great  aa  hia  intellectual  powera  were,"  says 
Mr.  Gardiner,  "  it  was  not  by  mere  force  of 
intellect  that  he  won  his  way  to  distinction.  It 
was  the  mtxral  nature  of  theman.his  utt^rself- 
forgetfulnesi,  which  made  him  what  he  was." 
J.  rorMn,  Bi'l.  ElMi  B.  K.  Oardlner.  Bil. 
tfXrtS.,  ItOS-IM,  V.  188,  to.         [g.  J.  L.] 

BUnbath,  Qiun  («.  Sept.  7,  1633, 
I.  Nor>:  IT,-  1558,  d.  Mar.  24,  1603),  the 
daughtar  of  Henrj'  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn, 
was  bom.  :at  ■  Greenwich  on  Sept,  7,  1633. 
On   the  rdeftth   of    her   mother,    she     was 
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sent  to  the  caatle  of  Hunadan,  where  ahe 
HDil  her  haU-dster  Maiy  were  hrought  up 
by  Lady  UorgBret  Bryan.  Alterwu^  she 
sh&red  the  itudiea  of  her  half-brother  Edward, 
who  bticame  gfreatly  attached  to  her.  On 
the  aooessioii  of  Edward  VI.,  she  viie 
oommitted  to  the  oare  of  Cttthsrina,  the 
Queen  Dowager,  who  soon  married  ThomAE 
Ssymom,  the  brother  of  the  Protector, 
Someraet.  Thonuti  Seymour  showed  that  he 
noorished  ambitiona  ■chomei,  and  he  waa 
BUBpect«d  of  nmag  (he  oppottunities  which 
hia  marriage  S^^e  him  of  trying  to  wia  the 
afCectioDB  of  Miiabeth.  Cath^ne  died  in 
IMS,  and  lliomaa  Seymour's  condnot  towarda 
Elisabelb  waa  one  of  the  oharges  brought 
againat  him,  and  waa  the  aubject  of  a  rigorous 
inquir^.iDwhioli  the  young  girl  conducted  her- 
self wiUi  grettt  dezt«rt^.  Seymour  waa  be- 
headed, and  EliEabeth  was  doaely  watched  at 
Hatfield.  Bsre  ahe  puiaued  hat  itudiea  under 
the  direction  ot  William  Qrindal  and  Boger 
Aachain,  and  acquired  a  reputation  for  lesni- 
ing.  Id  the  plot  of  14orthnmberland  to 
secure  the  throne  for  the  I^dj  Jane  Ony, 
Elisabeth  took  no  part,  and  on  Har^'a  accea- 
sion,  waa  treated  by  her  with  consideitition. 
The  Imperial  ambaaaadore  doubted  about 
Eiiaabeth,  and  Mary  worked  hard  for  her 
convemon  to  Bomaniam.  Elizabeth  judged 
it  wise  to  giye  way,  and  on  Sept  8,  1658, 
attended  the  mass.  Aa  Mary'a  marriage 
project  with  Philip  of  Spain  advanced,  her 
snapidona  ot  Elizabeth  inoressed,  and  in  De- 
cember Elinbeth  left  the  court,  and  retired  to 
Ashridge,  in  B"rk^TighnfP*h^T^  Mary  wished 
to  marry  Elisabeth  to  Edward  Coortenav-, 
but  Coiutenay  retnaed.  Wyatt's  rebellion 
brought  Elizabeth  and  Conrtenay  into  aua- 
picion.  Elizabeth  WH«  arrested  in  Feb.,  1664, 
and  was  thrown  into  the  Tower.  Every 
effort  waa  made  to  obtain  evidence  agunat 
her,  but  without  auccees.  In  May  ahe  was 
released,  hut  vms  oommittod  to  the  care  of 
Sir  Henry  BedingSeld,  and  was  sent  to  Wood- 
stock. Philip  a  Spain,  on  hia  arriYal  in 
England,  showed  more  consideration  towarda 
Elizabeth.  He  wished  to  maFT7  her  in  sucti 
a  way  as  to  promote  his  own  political  plans. 
Firat,  a  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  waa 
proposed,  and  in  April,  1664,  Eliiabeth  was 
Bununoned  to  Hampton  Court,  whence,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  she  went  to  Hatfield.  It 
needed  all  her  cleverness  to  escape  the  mar- 
riage with  the  Doke  of  Savoy,  which  would 
have  sent  her  away  from  EDgland.  When 
this  was  abandoned,  there  came  a  proposal  for 
Eric  of  Sweden,  son  of  Quatsvus  Wasa,  which 
waa  also  refused.  Elizabeth  in  her  early 
days  found  herself  smrounded  by  snares. 
She  learned  to  trust  no  one,  to  act  circum- 
spectly, to  assume  an  ambiguous  attitude 
which  did  not  commit  her  to  anything  deS- 
nite,  and  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
Mary  on  her  drath-bed,  Nov.  6,  16fiS,  nomi- 
nMad  Elisabeth  as  her  snocessor,  in  the  hope 


that  she  would  maintain  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  PluHp  ol  Spain  tnuled  that  he 
wuidd  find  in  ElizabeUi  a  oomplaisant  ally. 
When  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  crown,  on 
Nov.  17,  1668,  she  had  already  gained  a 
large  ezperienoe  of  Uie  world  and  the  diffi- 
oultiea  which  beset  her.  She  never  forgot 
that  her  position  must  be  maintained  by 
herself  alone,  and  that  her  iQt«rest«  were  not 
those  of  any  partioular  party  or  system.  She 
never  laid  aside  her  skill  m  balancing  her- 
self between  opposing  parties  and  husband- 
ing her  resources  so  aa  to  profit  by  their 

At  the  acoeanon  of  Eliubeth  England  was 
without  money  and  without  r 


the  Pope; 

Paul  lY.  was  under  the  influence  of  Usance. 
He  was  ready  to  impugn  the  legitimacy 
of  Elizabeth.  Whatever  doubt*  she  might 
have  had  about  her  policy  on  her  acces- 
sion, she  soon  saw  that  the  defence  of  Fro- 
testuttism  at  home  and  peace  with  Prance 
abroad  were  necessary  for  her  own  security. 
Her  first  measures  were  directed  to  a  religious 
settlernent.  In  this  matter  she  revert«d  to  her 
father's  jimi ;  freedom  of  the  English  Church 
from  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  from 
beliefs  and  pnu^ces  which  were  unknown  to 
the  primitive  Church,  but  a  retention  of  ita 
Catholic  foundation.  This  plan  auited  neither 
the  Calvioists  nor  the  adherents  of  the  old 
faith.  But  Elizabeth  appointed  a  committee 
of  divines  to  revise  the  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  Parliament  in  1669  re- 
eatablished  the  royal  supremacy,  approved 
the  revised  Piayer  Book,  and  enforced  ite  use 
by  the  ^ct  of  Uniformity.  Many  of  the 
bishops  refused  obedience,  and  were  deprived 
of  their  sees.  ThenewArchbiBhopot  C^tei^ 
bury,  Matthew  Parker,  waa  tho  chief  helper 
of  Uie  queen  in  carryina  out  her  ecclesiastical 
policy,  and  a  body  of  oommiseionerB,  who 
afterwarda  grew  into  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  were  appointed  to  exercise  the 
eccleaiaetical  jurisdid:ion  of  the  crown. 

But  the  greatest  danger  that  Elizabeth  had 
to  bee  was  the  lact  that  the  next  in  order  of 
succession  to  the  English  crown  was  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  party  in  England  that 
was  favourable  to  the  old  religion  would  have 
welcomed  her  against  Elizabeth.  Alary  waa 
Biipported  b;r  the  influence  of  the  Guises  in 
Fnnoe,  and  it  was  possible  that  Philip  of  Spain 
might  iinito  with  Uiem  to  put  down  heresy  in 
England.  Elizabeth  was  urged  by  Parliament 
to  many, laid  she  looked  round  for  some  foreign 
alliance.  But  she  clearly  saw  the  difficulties 
that  beset  her.  U  ahe  married  a  Protestant, 
ahe  would  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
in  a  peaoefal  acceeaion  of  Mary ;  if  she 
marxied  a  Catholic,  her  husband  would  either 
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be  aome  iniigiiiflcaiit  perwn,  or  hor  muriage 
would'  drav  her  into  political  combinatioiia 
wtiicli  would  aacrifoe  tlia  indapendeoM  of 
har  pointioii.  Many  hiubanda  were  propoaed, 
but  she  letuaed  them  all.  It  w>b  thought 
that  har  perKnaLpreferenoe  waa  for  Hobert 
Ihidla]',  Earl  of  Leicester ;  hut  aha  abatiiined 
from  a  mariiage  which  would  be  unpopular 
and  politically  uaeleaa.  She  used  marriage 
ptojeut*  aa  meaoB  of  political  temporiaiQg;,  to 
a  degree  which  waa  often  ludicrouB.  She 
encouraged  in  her  court  a  faataatio  devotiou 
to  hsr  ptucon,  sod  gloried  ia  the  title  of  the 
"Virgin  Queen.''   The  progtev  of  tbe  Befor- 


Ifieo.ahe  ontOTed  into  the  Treatyof  Berwick,!)]' 
which  ahe  undertook  to  aid  tlu  rebel  Ionia  in 
expelling  the  French,  who,  onder  tbe  queen 
regent,  Mary  of  Guiae,  garriaoned  Edinburgh. 
8fae  waa  rewarded  by  tl»  withdrawal  of  tbe 
Tftvuah,  «iid  the  agreement  that  Maty  and 
=___._  ,T    -    idSyaMdel-  '        ■      ■ 


e  tLeir  preten 


to  the  En^liih  orown.  In  Dec.,  1660,  Franda 
II.  died,  Hary  refnaed  to  mgn  the  Treaty  of 
Edinbu^i,  and  in  Aug.,  1661,  landed  in 
Scotland,  the  avowed  agent  of  the  policy  of 
the  Oniaea.  For  the  next  tew  yaais  the 
hiatOTT  of  England  centree  round  the  secret 
war  which  waa  waged  with  feminine  aitateneaa 
between  tbe  two  queana.  Eliiabeth  wiahed 
Hary  to  reeign  her  oUJm  to  the  Engliah 
auceeaaion,  offered  her  on  alliance,  and  agreed 
to  recogniae  her  as  euoceaaor.  Uaiy  ndfoaed 
to  giro  up  her  claim  for  a  doubtful  boon. 
She  noped  to  win  back  Scotland  to  Catholidam, 
and  looked  about  for  a  hnaband  who  would 
help  her.  When,  in  1566,  ahe  manied 
DanilOT,  it  waa  a  gnat  blow  to  Eliiabeth, 
who  aided  Homy  and  the  rebel  lords,  bat 
afterwaida  diaavowed  them.  The  birth  of  a 
ton  to  Mary  itill  farther  strengthened  her 
position ;  but  the  mnider  of  Darnley  and  the 
nanioge  with  Bothwell  destroyed  Utxya 
hold  on  Scotland,  and  relieved  Elizabeth  from 
■oms  anxiety.  Uaiye  flight  to  ihi^and  in 
1568  ^aced  Elinibeth  in  a  difScolt  position. 
She  ooold  not  make  common  caose  with 
rebela  against  their  qoeen,  and  thereby  give 
a  dangeroas  example ;  she  could  not  restore 
Uary  to  the  Scottidi  throne  Bgaioat  the  wiih 
of  her  aubiecta  ;  she  could  not  leave  Mary  .at 
large  in  England  to  be  a  centre  for  Catliolic 
tdots  1  and  ahe  did  Dot  wish  to  send  her  to 
Fnuioe,  where  she  would  be  an  inatrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  party.  The 
"  ()iaket  Letters  "  (q.v.)  were  nied  to  blacken 
Hary'a  character ;  ^e  wa*  refaaod  an  inter- 
view, and  was  kept  in  confinement  in  England. 
It  was  not  a  magnanioiouB  policy,  bnt  it  waa 
charoctariatic  of  Eliiabeth's  caution.  Still, 
Hary  as  a  prisoner  waa  powerful  for  mischief. 
Here  was  a  plan  to  marry  her  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  there  waa  a  dangerona  rising  in 
the  north  in  favonr  of  the  old  religion-  The 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland 


advanced  to  Durham,  and  ordeivd  tbe  mass  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  cathedral.  But  the  Catho. 
lies  aa  a  body  did  not  rise ;  the  rebellion  was 
put  down  with  severity  by  the  Earl  of  Boasez, 
and  England  at  the  eud  of  1&6B  was  again 

In  1670  Pope  Pius  V.  proceeded  to  the 
exoommunioation  of  Eliaabetb,  and  religious 
strife  vras  oonsequeutly  aroused  in  England. 
Parliament  in  1671  retaliated  by  leprenive 
meaaures  againat  tbe  Calholics.  It  wu 
declared  high  treaaon  to  call  the  queen  a 
heretic  or  to  name  her  succeaaor.  The 
Established  Chun^  was  more  vigorously  set 
np  as  a  atondard  of  orthodoxy,  and  Catholics 
and  Puritans  were  alike  required  to  conform. 
The  scheme  for  the  liberation  of  Mary  and 
htiT  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
'  red  by  foreign  aid.    A  FlMentine, 
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Bidolfl,  negotiated  between  tbe  English 
apiratOTs  uid  the  Pope  and  Philip  II. 
Idiea  weie  to  b«  foiniahed  bom  abroad,  and 
the  Ihike  at  Alva,  from  tbe  Netherlands,  was 
to  help  with  10,000  men.  The  plot,  however, 
was  disoovered  by  the  vigilance  of  Burleigh, 
who  had  Buooeeoed  in  oi^sniaing  the  intel- 
Ugence  department  of  the  govranment  into 
great  efBmency.  The  Spanish  ambaaaador 
was  dianiiiaed  from  England ;  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  impriaoaed,  and  afterwaida  bo- 
headed  on  Jane  2,  1S72.  Philip  U.  was  pre- 
vented by  the  ofEairs  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  doubtful  condition  of  France  from  takioK 
any  steps  against  England  for  the  time,  and 
from  1672  to  1676  En^ond  waa  left  in  peaoe. 
In  1676,  Philip  II. 's  half-brother,  Don 
John  of  Aostria,  was  sent  as  governor  to  the 
Netherlands.  He  was  ambitiuus  of  invading 
England  and  nanying  Mary  of  Scotland. 
He  failed,  however,  to  poafy  the  Nether- 
landers,  and  his  failure  led  to  his  untiniely 
death  through  diswpointmant.  To  obtain 
foreign  help,  the  Netherlands  welcomed  aa 
their  prince  the  brother  of  tbe  French  king, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Negotiations  were  long 
continued  fur  the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  to  Elizabeth,  which  would 
have  marked  an  alliance  of  England  and 
Fiance  against  Spain.  If  Elizabeth  ooold 
have  been  certain  of  securing  this  end,  ahe 
would  have  consented  to  the  marriage.  Aa  it 
was,  ahe  affected  great  coyneaa  aa  a  means  of 
mining  time.  Her  doubts  were  iustifled. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou  tailed  io  the  Netherlands, 
because  he  tried  to  override  tlie  constitntion. 
Eliiabeth  WW  that  there  was  no  hope  of  a 
flrm  olhance  with  France.  In  Engltmd  she 
was  exposed  to  the  iocoasant  plou  of  the 
Catholic  party,  who  tried  to  raise  Ireland 
againat  her.  In  167S  James  Fitxmaurice, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  landed  with 
Spanish  troopa.  and  took  poaaession  of  the 
Fort  of  Smerwick,  near  Kerry.  It  was  in- 
stantly beaiegvd  by  the  deputy,  Lord  Grey  da 
Wilton,  and  was  driven  to  soirender,  whereon 
the  Spaniards  were  rassMxired  by  a  body  of 
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troopa  uniier  the  command  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleiarh.  Hatred  of  Spaia  bad  bucome  a 
principle  in  the  miiiiii  of  Englishmen,  and 
their  attempt  ou  liolaad  waa  mercilesBlf  put 
down.  More  active  than  fioldierfi  were  the 
Jesuit  missionarieB,  who,  in  1580,  were  sent  to 
England  to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  Catholics. 
With  unflinching  boldnuas  and  grait  dexterity 
they  bravelled  about  England,  and  orgnciised 
tha  Catholic  party.  Chief  oE  these  Jesuits 
was  Campian,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and 
put  to  death  for  conspiring  against  the  queen. 
The  Catholica  were  severely  persecuted,  and 
the  Protestant  spirit  of  England  wus  quicltentd 
by  perpetual  suspicion  A  plot  to  asaaBsinate 
Elizabeth,  qF  whieh  Franiis  Thtogmorton 
was  the  chief  agent,  was  discovered  in  1584, 
and  again  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  oi'- 
dered.  to  quit  England.  The  sentiment  of 
loyalty  to  the  person  of  Elizabeth  grew 
■bting  among  the  people,  and  a  voluntary 
association  waa  formed  for  her  defence.  Its 
members  undertook  to  prosecute  to  dettth  all- 
who  should  attempt  the  queen's  life,  or  in 
whose  behalf  luch  attempts  should  be  made. 
Ttiis  was  a  threat  against  Mary,  whose  death 
was  thus  sure  to  fellow  immediately  on  the 
assassination  of  Elixabeth. 

Keanwhile,  the  hostility  between  England 
and  Spain  was  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent, France,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
religious  wan,  had  admitted  Spanish  inQuenos, 
and  had  withdrawn  all  appearance  of  help 
from  the  Netherlands.  Eiisabetli  found  it 
wise  to  send  help  to  the  Netherlands,  but  she 
sent  as  little  as  ^e  could.  She  never  believed 
that  they  would  make  good  their  stand  against 
the  Spanish  power,  but  with  a  niggardly  hand 
sbOkhelped  them  to  prolong  their  struggle.  In 
the  end  of  1&85  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  sent 
to  Holland  with  English  troops.  Leioeater 
did  iitile  more  than  besiege  Zutphen,  and 
Elizabeth  negotiated  with  Spain,  and  whs 
ready  to  betray  the  Netherlands  if  thereby 
she  could  have  secured  peace.  Philip  II., 
however,  was  irritated  against  England,  both 
on  account  of  the  help  sent  to  the  Nether, 
lands,  and  still  more  on  account  of  the  damage 
done  to  Spanish  trade  in  the  West  Indies  by 
the  piratical  raids  of  Sir  Francis  Di&ke.  A 
Spanish  invasion  of  England  was  imminent, 
and  plats  against  Elizabeth's  lite  were  reso- 
lutely carried  on.  At  the  end  of  1586,  a 
plot,  contrived  by  Antony  Babington,  was 
discovered  by  the  Secretary,  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
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had  obt^ned  evidence  which  implicated  Mary 
of  Scotland.  Then  Babingten  was  executed, 
and  a  commissicm  was  appointed  to  try  Mary, 
who  was  found  pfiiilty.  For  a  long  time 
Elizabeth  hesitated  te  put  Mary  to  death.  At 
lust  she  signed  the  warrant,  but  gave  no 
orders  that  it  should  be  carried  into  effect. 
Mary  was  beheaded  in  February,  168T,  and 
Eliaibetb  professed  that  it  waa  done  withcut 
her  knowledge.    She  tried  with  cbai«ct«ristic 
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such  a'fertile  sonroe  of  danger 
and  diatorbance. 

Mary's  death  brought  the  Spanish  invasion 
nearer.  So  long  as  Mary  lived,  Philip  II. 
was  bound  to  fight  in  her  name :  on  her  death 
he  put  forward  his  own  claim  to  the  English 
crown,  A  raid  of  Drake  on  Cadiz,  in  April. 
1687,  stirred  Philip  11,  to  greater  indignation. 
In  May,  1688,  alaige  fleet,  known  as  "the 
Invincible  Armada,"  set  sail  fur  EngLuid.  Ita 
huge  ships  were  ill^uited  to  the  tusk.  The 
preparations  for  a  junction  with  ships  from  the 
Notiierlands  failed.  The  Annada  waa  thrown 
into  disorder  by  the  smaller  and  swifter  craft 
of  the  English.  A  storm  completed  its  dis- 
coinhture,  and  England  was  saved  from  a 
landing  on  ita  ahorea.  During  the  days  of 
peril  Elisabeth  showed  great  courage,  and 
addressed  in  stirring  words  the  vulunteors  who 
gathered  at  Tilbury.  She  was  puraonaliy 
brave,  and  knew  how  to  deal  with  her  people. 
I'he  defeat  of  the  Armada  gave  an  impulse 
to  English  seamanship,  which  had  been  grow- 
ing rapidly  during  Elizabeth's  reign.  Thai 
for  the  first  time  the  English  showed  those 
qualities  which  have  secured  tor  them  the 
mastery  of  the  sea.  An  aggressive  nai  against 
Spain  waa  rapidly  planned,  and  the  Portn- 
gueae  were  urged  to  revolt  from  Philip  II. 
In  1689  an  expedition  was  undertalcen  against 
Lisbon,  which  failed  in  its  main  object,  hut 
convinced  the  Engli^  that  Spain  waa  not 
such  a  formidable  foe  as  they  had  thought. 
From  this  time  English  privaleeia  cruised  the 
Spanish  main  and  crippled  the  Spanish  trade. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  energetic  in  urging 
■chemefl  of  colonisation  in  oppoaititm  to  Spain. 
In  1684  be  oolonised  Virginia,  which  be 
called  after  the  Virgin  Queen.  In  1692  he 
penetrated  te  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  in 
16B6  to  Guiana.  Though  Uttle  was  done  at 
the  time,  the  way  was  prepared  for  future 

Spain  was  beaten  bacic  both  in  France  and 
in  tjie  Netherlands,  and  Elizabeth,  in  her  old 
age,  was  inclined  to  peace.  But  the  martial 
aniaur  of  England  was  aroused,  and  the  Esil 
of  Essex  was  eager  to  distingnish  himself. 
In  1696  an  expedition  was  made  against  Cadiz, 
which  was  sacked  by  Essex.  Next  year  he  and 
Kaleish  set  out  on  what  was  known  aa  "  The 
Island  Voyage,"  which  was  a  failure,  owing 
to  quarrels  between  the  two  commanders. 
Elizal-eth  and  Burleigh  wore  more  and  more 
desirous  for  peace.  But  trcnblei  broke  out  in 
Ireland,  where  Hugh  O'Neil,  Earl  of  TjTone. 
gathered  together  the  tribes  of  Vlstar,  and 
Eoitirised  tiie  Fort  of  Blackwater.  In 
Ireland,  Elizabeth  found  occupation  for  the 
energy  of  Essex,  whose  ambition  waa  boond- 
less  and  whose  popularity  was  great.  But 
Essex,  contrary  to  his  orders,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Tyrone,  and  concluded 
poace.    When  he  t«tnnied  ta  Eogjaad  in 
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I69II,  he  wiu  called  to  acMont  for  his  conduct.  ; 
Ue  had  many  enemies,  and  was  dingraced, 
hding  coutinml  114  a  piieouer  in  his  own  houoe. 
At  Uat,  tnuting  to  bis  popularity,  he  made  a 
deepemte  riBuiK.  in  tliu  hopes  of  getting  the 
(lueen  into  hi>  handB.  The  people  ratuBed  to 
follow  him.  He  woe  taken  pruoner,  found 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  heheaded  in 
Febniarj,  leui.  Eliubulh  sorely  felt  the 
neranity  of  putting  Essei  to  death,  and  never 
quite  lecovered  from  her  grid.  As  she  grew 
old  she  miased  the  faomagB  of  her  people,  llie 
espensea  of  the  Irish  war  forced  her  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  money,  and  Parliament 
attacked  the  royal  grants  of  monopalies. 
Elizabeth  gave  way  with  good  giBCe,  and  ber 
last  years  saw  the  defeat  of  IVrone's  forces 
by  Lord  Mountjoy,  in  1602.    Elizabeth  had  a 

Ewing  feeling  of  want  of  sympathy  between 
self  and  the  new  mneiatioi)  whitji  she  had 
fostered.  Uer  last  days  were  unhappy,  and 
she  died  in  March  23,  1603,  after  indicating 
the  King  of  Scotlund  as  her  Huccessor. 

Elisabeth  lived  in  perilous  times,  and  the 
fortunes  of  England  were  curiously  inteV' 
woven  with  her  personal  security.  Hho  found 
England  disoouragBd,  disunited,  and  poor ; 
she  left  it  with  a  strong  national  spirit,  pros- 
peioaa,  and  resolute.  Hur  policy  was  shifty, 
bat  her  means  were  scanty.  She  knew  how 
to  choose  wise  advisers,  but  she  never  en- 
tirely trusted  them.  She  knew  how  to 
play  upon  human  weakness,  and  she  waa 
better  served  at  smaller  cost  than  any  other 
sorareign.  England,  in  her  reign,  made 
great  advances  in  every  way,  and  then  fitst 
assumed  the  chief  characteiistics  which  atill 
distingnish  it.  Though  many  of  Elizabeth's 
doings  were  unworthy,  she  never  forgot  the 
interests  of  her  people,  and  she  never  lost 
their  aSection.  It  is  her  greatest  praise  that 
her  objects  were  those  of  her  people,  and  that 
England  prospered  under  her  role. 

Cvnd™,  Hut.  0/  Etim/thfth;  N&uiitoTi,  Fray- 
Hiitta  Itc^slia;  Bit  Jo}m  Harrinstoii,  Shqim 
JuMfiu;  ColmiliiT  of  Blnti  Punn;  SUtiw, 
Lift  oS  Vax\rt;  FnnLdi^  Hiil.  ei  Eng. .-  Hilhin, 


ChuI.  Hilt, ;  Oreeii.  Hirt.  bI  tlw  E»gli 
WieMiwr,  14  JrmiuMt  d'KlunMk  A\ 
tiwu.  bv  KUi  Yonae ;  Aikin,  Co 
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Elual)«tli  ToodTill*,  QuesK,  wife  of 
Edwanl  IV.  (i.  circa  1431,  d.  1432),  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  WoodviLe  (afterwards 
Earl  Bivers)  by  Jacquetta  of  Luxemburg, 
widowof  John,  Duke  of  Bedford.  She  married 
first,  about  14S2,  tiir  John  Grey,  son  and  heir 
of  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby.  He  died  in  1*61, 
leaving  her  with  two  sons,  Thomas,  after- 
wards Httrquis  of  Dorset,  and  Richard.  The 
'Woodvilles  and  the  (rreys  were  alike  strong 
partinDs  of  the  Tiancastrian  cause,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Edward  lY.  the  widow  of 
Sir  John  Grey  was  deprived  of  her  inheritance, 
and  obliged  to  remain  at  her  father's  bouse  at 
Grafton  in  TfoTthsmptouahire.  Here  she 
i  Edward  IV.,  who 


privately  married  her  in  14M.  During  this 
period  of  Lonuistriau  supremacy,  on  the  flight 
of  Edward  IV.  and  the  restoration  of  Henry 
VI.,  Elizabeth  took  refuge  in  sanctuary, 
and  here  her  son  Edward  was  bom.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  bad  o 


take 
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by  Richard  against  her  hmily.  She 
remained  in  sauctuur)'  with  her  daughtera  till 
after  the  failure  of  Buckingham's  insurrection 
(in  which  she  was  implicated),  when, in  1184, 
she  was  induced  to  leave  ber  retreat,  and 
went,  with  her  remaining  children,  to  Richard. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  connived  at 
Richard's  scheme  for  marrying  her  eldest 
daughter  Elizabeth,  and  that  she  had  lost  nil 
hopes  in  Richmond ;  but  this  plan  Richard 
was  obliged  to  give  up,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Bosworth  Elizabeth  gladly  wedded  her 
daughter  to  the  victor  Henry.  For  the  re- 
maining years  of  her  life  she  lived  in  pence, 
though  apparently  on  no  very  good  teiius 
with  her  son-in-law. 

EliBSibath  of  Tork,  Qi-ben,  wife  of 
Henry  VIL  (4.  1465.  i  1603),  was  the  daughter 
of  Edwanl  JV.  and  Elixabeth  Wood\-iUe.  After 
being  almost  betrothed  to  Richard  III.  ahe  was 
married  to  Henry  VII.,  somewhat  agmnst 
her  will,  it  would  appear.  She  took  little 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  appears  to  have  been 
treated  with  some  coldnesK  by  her  husband, 

Bllft  (£lle)  {d.  b\1Y)  was  the  founder 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sussex.  He  is  sud  to 
have  come  [in  477)  with  his  three  sons, 
Cymen,  Wheocing,  and  Cissa  to  Cymenesora, 
which  is  identified  by  Lappenberg  with 
Kej-nor  in  Selseo.  He  fought  a  great  battle 
with  the  Britons,  the  issue  of  which  was 
doubtful.  Having  obtained  reinforcements, 
Ella  captured  the  great  fortress  of  Anderida 
(q.v.),  and  entirely  deetroyed  the  British 
power  in  Sussex.  He  is  reckoned  by  Bede  as 
the  first  Bretwalda,  but  this  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  we  consider  the  narrow  compass 
of  the  Germanic  possessions  in  Britain  at  that 
time,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  n^  mention 
of  a  second  Bretwalda  for  nearly  a  century. 
It  is  curious  that  wo  have  no  genealogj-  of 
Ella  as  we  have  of  all  the  other  founden 
of  the  English  kingdoms  in  Britain.  EUa 
is  said  to  have  reigned  forty  ycaia,  and  to 
been  suDceaded  by  his  son  Cissa.  [BaET- 
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mluidime,  Thb  Battle  or  (823),  was 
fouaht  between  the  Mercians,  under  Beom- 
wuR,  and  the  West  Saiona,  under  Egbert, 
and  resulted  in  a  total  rout  of  the  former.  It 
has  been  identifled  with  Allington,  near  Ames- 
bury,  in  Wiltshire. 

Elmot  wa«  the  name  of  a  little  British 
kingdom  situat'Ml  between  Leeds  and  York, 
which  tettdned  its  independenoe  till  it  wm 
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1,  Thomai  of  {d.  area  1426),  WM 

a  monk  of  St  Augiutiue's,  Canterbury,  and 
afterwards  Prior  of  Lej-ton,  in  Nottingluun- 
shire.  Ue  wrote  a  Lift  of  Henry  V.,  and  B 
Sittorg  af  thi  Monailiry  of  St.  jtuffuitint'i 
from  £96  to  1191.  Both  tha«e  works  bare 
been  printed  in  the  Rolls  SorieB. 

Elphinatoiie,   MovNTBTuAicr   {b,    1779, 

d.  IS^),  wiu  sent  to  India  tu  a  writer  in  1796. 
In  ISOl  be  voi  appointed  aauBtant  to  tbo 
Resident  at  Foonab.  Ho  was  present  at 
Amyo.  After  the  war  be  became  British 
Keaident  at  Nngpora.  In  1807  he  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  Cabul.  In  1810,  on  bis  return, 
he  was  appointed  Resident  at  Fooaak  Ho 
fought  the  battle  of  Kirkee  in  181T,  when 
Bajee  Rao  attacked  tbe  British  Residency. 
In  1818  he  was  appointed  Commiasioner  of 
tbe  Poonah  territory ;  and  be  became  Gover- 
nor of  Bombay  in  1819.  In  1827  he  returned 
to  England.  In  1834  he  wai  offered  tbe 
Governor- Generalship,  but  refused.  Tbe  rert 
of  hie  life  was  uneveutful,  and  be  died  paacA- 
fully  in  his  eightieth  year. 

K^a,JiuU>m(V»r>.-  Slphlniloiia'i  Xninn 
088*). 

Slj,  The  Isle  of,  waa  originally  an  oosil 
in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  of  Cambridgeshire 
and  the  fen  land.  It  owes  its  chief  fame  to 
the  g[«at  abbey  which  was  founded  there  by 
St  Etheldreda  in  673.  In  970  it  was  re- 
founded  by  Ethel  wold.  Bishop  of  Wincheeter, 
and  settled  with  Benedictines,  haviog  been, 
a  hundred  years  previously,  destroyed  by 
the  Diinei.  It  was  here  that  Hereward 
formed  bis  Court  of  Refuge,  which  in  1071 
was  taken  by  William  tbe  Conqueror.  In 
1108  Ely  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  by 
Henry  I,  After  tho  battle  of  Evesham  and 
the  surrender  of  Kcnilworth,  sonie  of  the 
bareos  escaped  to  £ly,  but  tbeir  stronghold 
was  taken  by  Prince  Edward  in  1267. 


Emanoipfttloii.Niotio.  [SuysTBADG.] 


cuitivat«d  soil.  The  word  is  opposed,  never- 
theless, to  colonisation,  which  implies  rather 
the  first  settlement  in  a  new  land,  whereas 
emigration  Bi);niHcs  that  the  country  of  which 
it  is  the  object  has  already  made  some  advance 
in  civilisation.  Hence  emigration  in  its 
proper  sense  cannot  bo  said  to  have  -lystem- 
aticnlly  bei;;in  in  England  previous  to  181A, 
on  the  termination  of  the  great  war  with 
the  French  Empire.  In  that  year  the  num- 
ber of   emigrants  vaM  only   2,0B1 ;   in  .the 


following  yesT  it  had  increased  to  11,610,  and 
it  waa  34,987  in  1819.  Tho  avei&g«  annual 
number  ol  those  who  emigrated  in  the  tan 
yean  from  182fi  to  1834  was  60,304 ;  from 
1835  to  1S44  it  waa  75,923,  thus  showing  a 


iding  1853  the  average  r 

as  high  as  323,002,  an  exceptional  tats,  pro- 
liably  due  to  such  extraordinary  causee  as  the 
Irish  famine,  the  gold  discovenea  in  Australia 
and  California,  and  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  America  through  the  adoption  of 
free  trade  in  England.  The  average  sank  to 
nearly  a  half  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  in 
1860,  when  the  struggle  between  the  Korthem 
and  Southern  StatM  was  raging,  the  total 
was  only  91,770.  In  1870  it  was  256,040;  in 
1879  it  was  217,163,  and  332,204  in  1880,  the 
increase  being  chiefly  of  Irish  emigiants.  and 
their  destination  the  United  States.  The 
countries  to  which  our  emigration  is  chiefly 
directed  ore  British  North  America,  the  United 
States,  and  Australia.  The  first  of  these  was 
in  favour  until  1835,  after  which  the  oat- 
break  of  the  Canadian  rebellion,  the  pre- 
ference of  the  enormously  increasing  number 
of  Irish  emigrants  for  American  institutions, 
together  wiUi  other  and  more  general  causes, 
tamed  the  scale ;  nor  is  it  to  oe  anticipated 
that  Che  recent  development  of  agriculture  in 
Manitoba  will  be  able  to  equalise  numbers 
which  in  1881  were  respectively  176,104  and 
23,012.  It  should  be  observed  that  tbe  Scotch 
emigrate  less  readily  Uian  tbe  other  inbabitanta 
of  the  British  Isles;  the  numbers  in  1 880  were 
111,845  English,  93,641  Irish,  and  22,056 
Scotch,  and  there  were  also  100,369  foreigners, 
chiefly  Oermans,  who  sailed  front  British  porta. 
The  fact  that  emigration  was  pioneered  by 
the  movements  of  whole  communities  driven 
forth  fay  religious  persecution,  and  bound  for 
unknown  and  uncivilised  lands,  is  the  main 
cause  of  tbe  tendsncy  of  earlier  emigration 
to  base  itself  on  organixed  schemes.  Thus 
Wakefield's  scheme  of  combined  emigration 
had  its  prototypes  in  the  Pil^m  Fatbeis, 
and  afterwards  in  the  ill-fated  Darion  expedi- 
tion. Now,  however,  the  settled  condition  of 
the  United  States  and  of  oar  colonies  rendi>rs 
SQch  precautions  unnecasaary,  except,  as  in  tlio 
cose  of  Mr.  Tuko's  recont  plan,  when  dealing 
with  a  pauperised  and  hetplea  class  like  tho 
Western  Irish.  All  that  need  be  done  is  to 
previde  for  the  safe  and  cheap  transit  and 
reception  of  individuals.  This  fint  respon- 
sibilit;-  was  placed  in  1S31  in  the  hands  of 
the  EuiignUion  Ccimiaiuian,  part  of  whose 
duties  WM  to  distribute  useful  information, 
and  has  since  been  transferred  to  the  Boaid 
of  Trade.  It  waa  regulated  by  law  in  various 
Patttngen  Aeti  providing  tor  the  comfort 
and  protection  of  emigrants,  tbe  first  of  which 
was  passed  in  1835,  and  those  now  in  force  in 
1855  and  1863.  The  welfare  of  settlere  is 
wMched  ovta  in  the  coloniea  by  gov«nm«nt 
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aaoigratioa  agents,  who  are  booud  to  sapply 
all  iuformatioil  free  of  ooet,  and  Qua  ayatem 
is  carried  to  great  perEectian  in  the  States. 
It  ia  oeceoaafy  to  diacuM  h^re  the  econemictil 
aqiects  of  State  emigration.  It  baa  been 
frequently  adopted  aa  a  relief  for  pauperism, 
notably  by  the  J'oor  Law  Anundmenl  Act  of 
1834,  and  the  IrUA  Land  AU  of  1880.  On 
the  other  aide,  the  coloniea  have  oflered 
Dnuaa&l  and  artificiaL  advantages  in  order  to 
aecare  manual  labour :  thna,  New  South  Wales 
about  1430  atarted  a  bounty  ayetem,  by  which 
rantiBctora  who  introdncea  immigraiUa  re- 
ceived ao  much  per  bead;  and  port  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  crown  hincle  in  the  colonies, 
especially  in  Auatralia  and  New  Zealand,  ia 
applied  by  the  Land  and  Emigration  Board 
(a  department  of  the  Colonial  Office,  estab- 
liahed  in  1349^  to  the  introduction  of  labourera. 
The  upset  pnce  of  land  ia  aim  placed  aa  low 
aa  poaaible.    There  ia  another  and  darker  aide 


W^«flBld.  AH  „S  Ojl™iM(w»;  ar  Q.  C. 
Lowli,  Go»nittwn(  t^  Dn)#niitfnciA ;  auUirin 
SmilJl,  TJu  Smuira;  Knight,  Polituol  Cvoto- 
)iadia.  Soimd  siatWticnl  and  general  infonna- 
tjon  can  be  obtaiaed  fivm  the  WotanBn'j  Ttsr 
ilookud  the  CalonulCtfi«  Lilt.      [L.  C.  8.] 

BatpirSi  RsLaTioiiB  with  the.  Cnt  ofi 
from  the  Bmnao  Emptie  by  the  EngUab  Con- 
quest,  Britain  began  again  to  have  dealinga 
with  the"  world  state,"  when  Christianity  and 
political  consolidatitm  had  renewed  drilisa- 
tion  and  interconne  with  the  world.  The 
Mercian  overlorda  of  the  eighth  oentory  cor- 
responded on  tiqaal  tenna  with  the  great 
house  that  was  soon  to  restore  the  glory  of 
the  Caisare.  Charles  the  Great'a  iealouay  of 
0&  led  to  hia  support  of  the  exiled  Egbert 
of  Weasex,  whose  accesaion  to  the  Weet 
Saxon  throne  must  have  strengtheiied  the 
Klations  of  the  two  powera,  and  who  may 
have  found  in  the  Carolingian  Empire  a 
model  for  imitation.  The  presence  ot  learned 
men  like  Alcuin  in  Chanea'a  court  had  a 
similar  tendency.  The  carreapondeuce  of 
Uthel wolf  with  Looiathe  Fiona,  whoee  grand- 
daughter he  afterwards  married,  kept  up  the 
connection.  AtheUton'a  eister'a  marriage  to 
Charles  the  Simple,  and  hia  support  of  Lonia 
"Ultramarinua,"t!Ontinued  the  dsalinga  with 
the  Cbrolingian  house,  even  when  empire 
had  almost  stepped  from  it,  Engliafa  deAlings 
with  the  Saxon  Emperors  were  stiU  more 
intimate.  Henry  the  Fowler  married  hia  aon 
Otto  to  Athalstan'a  aiater,  and  Gieaebiacht 
points  out  the  aimilarity  ot  Henry's  power  in 
Gennanv  and  that  of  the  West  Saxon  over- 
lords in  England,  and  even  auggests  conacioua 
imitation.  With  the  acqniaition  of  the  Im- 
perial dignity,  Otto  aEpired  to  a  far  higher 
power  than  ma  father.  But  if  Henry  copied 
Athelstan,  the  second  coronation  of  Edgar  at 


Bath  as  "  Emperor  of  Britain"  auggests  that 
that  monarch  aspired  to  rival  Otto^  crowning 
by  John  XII.    The  assumption  of  Imperiu 
titlea  by  the  great  early  Engliab  kings  ^owa 
that  the}'  aimed  at  least  at  absolute  equality 
in  dignity  with  the  Emperors.     It  ia  remark- 
able  that    under    auch   oircumatanoaa    good 
relations  were  maintained.     The  innumerable 
coincidences  ot  law  and  uaage  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Empire,  though  in  the  mam 
inatancea  of  parallel  development  rather  than 
ot  influence,  may  in  some  coses  illustrate  the 
effects   of   this    conatant  intercouise.      The 
Norman  Conquest  allied  England  with   the 
Papacy,  but  the  continuity  of  the  national 
tradition    toon    tended   to    re-nnite    English 
king  and  Koman  Emperor  in  a  common  hos- 
tility to  the  Hildebrandine  Papacy.    William 
I.  and  Henry  I.'s  contoat  with  Anaelm  is  the 
English  reflection  of  the  Investiture  Contest. 
But  the  superior   prudence  of  the  English 
monarcha  avoided  that  direct  breach  with  the 
Church  which   was,   perhaps,   inevitable    in 
Germany.     Even  marriage  alliances,  such  as 
that  between  Matilda  and  Henry  V,,  did  not 
reanlt  in  joining  England  with  the  Empire  in 
its  extreme  measures,  but  rather  led  to  the 
Conoordat  of  Worms,  which  the  agreement 
between  Henry  and  Anaelm  had  anticipated. 
......    T.  ..    be^na   another  period   of 

a.  Henceforth  the  Imperial 
aiuance  nccomes  one  of  the  permanent  tradi- 
tions of  our  mediiBval  foreign  policy.  Henry 
married  hia  daughter  to  Henry  the  Lion,  and 
inatitntcd  close  friendship  with  the  Guelflc 
house  without  impairing  his  friendly  relations 
with  the  rival  Hohenstaufen  on  the  Imperial 
throne.  In  fact,  Frederick  Barbarossa's  con- 
test with  Alexander  III.  necessarily  produced 
close  relations  with  Henry,  engaged  in  his 
strunle  with  Becket.  Only  the  prudence  ot 
■  hia  adViaers  prevented  Henry  being  bound  by 
hia  ambassadors  to  support  Barbarossa's  schis- 
matic Fope.  The  Third  Cruaade  was  entered 
into  by  I^«dcrick  aa  by  Richard  I.,  although 
the  Enghsh  monarch  had  given  a  home  to  his 
nephew  Otto  after  the  fall  ot  Henrj'  the  Lion 
had  driven  him  from  Germany.  Hence  the 
jealousy  of  the  Emperor  Henry  YI.,  Richard's 
captivity  on  hia  return,  and  humiliating  aur- 
render  of  the  Imperial  crown  of  Britain  to  the 
German  Emperor.  Henceforth,  hostility  to 
the  Hohenstanten  Emperors  became  the  great 
principle  of  Richard  and  John's  foreign 
policy.  But  the  battle  ot  Bouvines  put  an 
end  to  the  hopes  ot  the  Uuelfic  Une,  and 
the  house  opposed  to  England  became  undis- 
puted Emperors.  Oradu^y  the  atrong  bonds 
ot  connection  were  renewed,  and  the  sister  o( 
Henry  nl.  became  the  bride  of  Frederick  II. 
All  England  watched  with  keen  intereat  that 
Emperor'a  struggle  with  the  Papacy,  thongh 
Henry  himself  waa  too  mnch  bound  by  hia 
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heir,  Henry  refuaod  to  jom  in  the  papal 
cruaade  a^^nst  the  HoheaBtButun.  Hie 
acceptance  of  tlie  Sicilian  throne  lor  Kdmunil 
of  LancasteT  vas  only  when  hii  liater's  •on 
wsa  dotd.  But  the  grnut  connection  between 
England  and  the  Empire  in  this  reign  is  the 
alection  of  Bichard  oi  Cornwall,  Heniy'a 
trother,  as  King  of  the  Sumani.  Though 
never  muster  of  Qermany,  Richard  was  yet 
the  mcnt  poweifnl  of  the  cUitnonts  during 
the  Great  iDterregniiin.  Hia  influence  led 
directly  to  the  dose  commercial  dealinga 
between  England  and  the  Hanaa.  He  ob- 
tained for  hia  brother  great  privilegea  for  the 
tjtoeljard,  and  imparted  Uaiz  minora  to  work 
the  tin  minea  of  hia  Corniah  earldom.  But 
with  the  fall  of  the  Uohenat&ufen  the  glory 
of  the  Empire  had  departed:  though  in  its 
weaknesa,  aa  in  ita  atr^gth,  it  adhered  to  ita 
English  connection.  Rudolf  of  Hapahoig 
had  a  scheme  for  renewing  the  middle  king- 
dom in  conjunction  with  Edward  I.  Adatf  of 
Nassau  aerved  aa  a  hireling  in  the  army  of 
that  (ame  monarch ;  Louia  of  Bavaria  was 
closely  allied  with  Edward  III.  "Hiey  married 
siaters,  and  had  in  the  French  king  and  the 
Avignon  Popea  common  objects  of  hostility. 
At  Coblanz,  in  133S,  Lotua  made  Edward 
Imperial  Vicar.  But  the  qoairel  for  the 
Hamault  succession  broke  np  a  friendship 
which  Louis'  weftknest  mads  unpraOtahle  to 
England.  Eren  then  he  found  in  the  Eng- 
liihinan,Williamof  Ochham,  a  warm  defender 
of  his  theoretical  olaima.  The  Luiembu^ 
house  DOW  acquired  the  Empire,  and  their 
alliance  with  Fiance  brought  a  new  coolness 
between  England  and  the  Empire,  that  waa 
not  fully  ended  till  Richard  II.  married 
Weniel'ssiater,  Anne  of  Bohemia.  [Bohimia, 
Bblatidkb  with.]  The  friendship  of  Sigis- 
mund  and  Henry  V.,  thoir  common  religioua 
and  European  policy,  was  a  fitting  orown 
to  the  mudiffivaJ  dealings  of  Englwd  and 
the  Empire :  for  after  Sigiamund's  last 
assertion  of  the  intfimational  power  of  the 
Empire  at  Constance,  that  splendid  theory 
cea.'-ed  to  have  any  practical  working.  Eng- 
land continued  the  friend  of  the  nominal 
Emperors,  but  it  is  with  the  rulers  of  here- 
ditary dominions,  not  with  the  nominal  Em- 
peroia,  that  these  dealings  really  oscurred. 
[BuBousDV,  ltaLArio>B  WITH.]  Charles  V., 
who  for  a  time  aspired  to  a  renewal  of  the  Im- 
perial power,  inherited  not  onlj  the  Imperial, 
but  the  Burgundian  and  Spanish  alliances  of 
England,  and  was  thus  united  to  her  by  a 
triple  bond.  Even  this  waa  sundered  by  the 
Keformation,  though  the  old  Imperial  alliance 
may  be  regudpd  aa  renewed  in  the  dealings  of 
England  with  the  Oerman  Protestants.  With 
the  rise  of  Louis  XIV, 's  ascendency,  Qie 
Anglo-Imperial  alliance  is  renewed,  and  con- 
tinued with  few  breaks  till  the  end  of  the  Em- 
pire in  1806.  [Ai'STKiA,  Reiatioks  with.] 
Paxil,  SnirKicAi  OocliiiiUi, 
olaail]'  the  ctnanl  dcaUnsi  ul 
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irr  Solmutiiii/oi  maj  b«  rafened  to  lor  uore 
detailed  information.  fT   F  T  "l 


devoted  himself  to  the  law,  and  came  ondv 
the  notice  of  Ilehry  VII.,  who  employed  him 
in  publio  duties,  and  especially  in  tlnanciBl 
aflura.'  Together  with  Dudley,  Empsun  was 
the  chief  agent  of  the  illegal  or  quasi-legsl 
eitoition  at  Henry's  reign.  He  incurred 
great  unpopularity  in  conaequence,  and  waa 
executed  with  Dudley  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  reign.     [Dcdlby.] 

Ell0l0STlT«S.  [CoKHON  Lands.] 
gfiMywuHit,  The,  1647,  waa  a  name 
given  to  a  compact  made  at  Newport,  in 
the  lak  of  Wight,  with  t^e  Sc«toh  Commis> 
■doners,  by  which  Charles  I.  engaged  to  sup- 
port the  CoTenant  and  the  Preebyterian 
party ;  the  Covenauters,  on  the  other  hand, 
promising  to  aasist  him  against  the  Parlia- 
ment.    [Ch  AXLES  1.] 

Enfflaflald,  The  Battle  or  (S71),  fought 
between  the  English,  under  the  ealdonnan 
Etholwulf,  and  the  Danes,  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  the  former — Sidroc,  ooo  of  the 
Daniui  iarla,  being  slain.  Englefleld  is  a 
vilWe  in  Berkshire,  about  six  milea  weat  o( 
ReatUng. 

Enffliali  ConqnsBt  of  Britein,  Tub. 
A  close  connection  is  discernible  between 
the  differing  forms  of  Roman  power  in  the 
island  and  the  history  of  this  great  movement. 
From  the  ceaeatioii  of  that  power  in  ita  tem- 
poral form  sprang  the  conditions  that  gave  it 
birth :  with  the  introduction  of  the  spiritoat 
form  it  entered  upon  a  new  stage,  whose  be- 
ginning may  be  taken  as  marking  not  merely 
its  complete  success,  but  its  virtual  ending. 
As  an  historical  landscape,  therefore,  it  may 
be  said  to  lie  between  the  year  410,  the  date 
of  the  departure  of  the  Roman  officials,  and 
S9e,  that  of  the  arrival  of  St  Augustine. 
But  those  dates  enclose  the  darkest  period 
of  British  history ;  next  to  nuthing  wat  ia 
tmstworthy  has  been  recorded  of  the  details 
of  the  Conquest ;  and  nntwitbstandinj:^  the 
huge  contributions  that  genius  and  scholar- 
ship have  mode  to  the  subject  of  late  years, 
the  fraction  of  solid,  or  even  probable,  fact 
remains  aa  meagre  as  ever.  And  onr  best 
authorities  differ  as  widely  as  men  can  differ 
regarding  the  value  and  interpretation  of  the 
fragmentary  and  confused  accounts  that 
tradition  preserved  among  the  oonqaerors; 
between  qualified  acceptance  and  almcat  nn- 
([oalified  rejection  our  most  masterly  historical 
intellecta  are  divided.     An  acconnt  of   any 
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orgBiiisBtion,  which  bad  hitherto  held  in 
check  or  repelled  the  Tttriout  awailantt  of  the 
province.  At  first  the  Bemaniaed  Britoni 
■howad  some  capacity  for  working  it  from 
their  own  resourcea ;  armiea  of  their  own 
laiang,  led  by  chiefs  of  their  own  hlood,  seem 
to  have  stepped  into  the  vacant  positionB,  and 
maintained  the  system  of  defences  tlmt  Rome 
had  crmted  in  comparative  efficiency.  Of 
these,  the  most  valiuble  was  the  line  of  for- 
trcisaca  that  kept  guard  upon  the  Stuon 
ijhoie,  along  which  the  most  persevering,  re- 
lantleM,  and  formidable  enemies  of  Britain, 
the  Saxons,  had  been  prowling  in  their 
"keels"  for  generatioiis,  plundering  and 
RtTB^ing  the  neigbboaring  lands,  and  possibly 
fonmnc  scattered  sctUemenCs  upon  them. 
The  liberated  Britons  imturally  continued 
upon  tiis  harasaed  frontier  the  vigilance  their 
Bomui  masters  had  before  observed ;  and 
the  office  of  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore, 
hitherto  perhaps  the  moat  reaponaible  in  the 
country,  is  thought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  to  have  been  first  filled  under  the  altered 
ciicnmstancee  by  one  Ambroaius,  or  Emrj'S, 
whose  faithful  discharge  of  bis  trust  appears 
to  have  won  him  the  lavish  admiration  (^  his 
countrymen.  Jt  would  seem  that  under  Ms 
guidance  the  Britons  gave  some  promise  of 
ability  to  maintain  their  position. 

Soon,  however,  the  prospect  darkened.  The 
awful  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  iihutd 
which  Bomon  valour  and  skill  had  »a  long 
kept  back  again  approached,  and  the  neces- 
sary warlike  vigour  and  civil  virtne  for 
coping  with  it  were  no  longer  forthcoming. 
After  a  brief  quiescence,  the  old  inveterate 
foe*  of  Bomanised  Britain  swarmed  again  to 
the  attack;  the  Picta  from  the  North,  the 
Scot*  from  Ireland,  de«cended  on  her 
town*  and  fidd*,  and  spread  slaughter  and 
nUn  wheterer  they  went.  Above  all,  the 
German  "Nook"  sent  forth  in  newabundonoe 
its  untiring  bands  of  hardy  and  mercilees  ad- 
ventnreis — called  Saions,  Angles,  and  Jntes, 
but  soon  to  bear  the  common  name  of  English 
— who  sailed  up  and  down  the  eastern  coast, 
and  landing  at  ungoaided  places,  pillaged  and 

eondered  almost  unchecked.  Then  the 
Me-iointed  political  and  military  organisa- 
tion of  the  Britons  feU  to  pieces  ;  civil  discord 
paialysed  the  state ;  the  struggles  of  rival 
prinoes—tyranta,  as  thoy  were  called — the 
lage  of  hctione,  wasted  the  strength  of  the 
people ;  famine  and  pestilence  thinned  their 
ranks ;  and  the  little  hardihood  that  Roman 
rule  had  left  in  the  native  character  thus 
miaaed  its  small  measure  of  efiect.  The  fit- 
ful edOTts  of  isolated  cbieftains  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  calamity  having  proved  unavailing, 
it  woQld  seem  that  the  southern  Britons  were 
tempted  to  try  the  couree  of  making  allies  of 
one  class  of  their  aanilanta  aj^inst  the  Other, 
and  applied  lo  the  Saxons  for  help.  TheSozons 
<nme  to  their  help,  nothing  lotn,  and  so  got 
withia  the  defences  of    the    Saxon  Shore, 


secured  their  footing  in  the  land,  and  after 
driving  back  the  l^cts  and  Scots,  quickly 
found  a  pretext  for  turning  their  arms  against 
thrir  hosts,  and  wrested  from  them  a  con- 
sideiabk  share  of  the  soil  they  bad  come  to 
defend. 

Whether  such  was  the  actual  form  of  the 
event  or  not,  we  may  accept  bb  on  historical  fact 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centuir  (450, 
US,  or  earlier),  an  alien  race  of  German 
origin  seiaed  upon  a  part  of  soath-eastem 
Britain  with  the  Hied  purpose  of  keeping  it, 
and  thus  set  an  example  which,  cheerfully 
and  promptly  followed  by  their  kinsfolk,  led 
to  the  complete  transfer  nom  a  substantially 
Celtic  to  a  substantially  Teutonic  population 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  country  Uiat  is  now 
called  England.  LAtor  records  give  us  a  few 
namee  of  men  and  scraps  of  incidents  belong- 
ing to  this  momentous  process,  whiih  can 
hudly  be  altogether  fictitious.  According  to 
these,  Kent,  the  first-fruits  of  Glerman  cun- 
ning and  daring,  was  conquered  and  occupied 
by  Jutisb  warriors  between  449  and  473 ; 
Sussex  by  Saxon  between  477  and  491; 
Weasex  by  Saxon  and  Jutish  between  496  and 
519  I  and  in  part  simnltaneonsly  with  these, 
in  part  after  them,  and  till  about  dfiO,  the 
other  commnnitiei  and  states  of  the  same 
origin— Middle«ei,  Easex,  East  Anglia,  the 
miKellany  of  settlements  that  ultimately 
coalesced  into  Mercia.  and  Deira,  and  Bemi- 
cia— were  founded,  some  by  Saxons,  some  by 
Angles,  and  some  by  both.  But  shadowy  as 
is  OUT  knowledge  of  the  foundation  of  the 
■onthem  settlements,  of  the  foundation  of  the 
northern  settlements  we  know  nothing.  The 
first  sight  that  we  get  of  these  is  after  they 
have  become  fully  established  and  powerful 
organiutions.  Within  a  century  after  their 
irst  lauding  in  force  the  terrible  strangers  had 

Et  into  their  exclusive  poesesaion  the  eastero 
If  of  the  island  south  of  the  Forth. 
The  whole  of  this  land  was  won  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  Throughout,  the  work  of 
conquest  was  in  substance  a  mere  killing  and 
tsldiigposBGaaion;  fields  of  slaughter,  sackings 
of  cities,  maSBScre  and  depopulation,  spoiling 
and  boming  of  homeateeos,  leading  into  cap- 
tivity, every  conceivable  ^me  and  horror 
that  can  befall  a  race  make  the  history  of 
eastern  Britain  during  this  time ;  the  indis- 
tinct lamentations  of  the  vanquished,  the 
more  definite  traditions  of  the  victors,  concur  in 
proving  this.  From  the  British  side  Gildas 
exclaims,  "  Some  were  caught  in  the  hills  and 
slaughtered,  others  were  worn  out  vrith 
hunger,  and  yielded  to  a  life-long  slavery- 
Some  pasted  across  the  sea  ....  others  trusted 
their  lives  to  the  clefts  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  forests,  and  rocks  of  the  sea."  From  the 
English  side  we  leam  snch  fads  aa  that,  in 
473,  "the  Welsh  fled  the  English  as  fire;" 
that  in  491  the  South  Saxons  "  slew  aU  that 
dwelt  within  "  Anderida,  "  nor  was  as  much 
as  one  Briton  left  alive ; "  that  in  508  Cecdio 
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and  Cfnric  "  alev  a  Biitiah  king  and  five 
thoiuand  men  with  him,"  And  the  nuns 
"  Flamo-bearer,"  fiven  in  Wel^  literature 
to  a  B«rnician  king  (Ida  arTheodric),isfaar- 

fnllv  expreadve. 

Mot  Uiat  tlie  career  of  the  conquerort  waa 
one  of  unbroken  sacceea.  Now  and  then  the 
frenzied  resistance  of  the  Biitona  checked, 
perhaps  even  heat  ha<:k,  the  advaBoe  of  the 
English  :  one  illustrioua  British  hero,  Arthur, 
by  a,  lifa  of  valiaut  deeds,  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  tame  now  almost  entirely  poetical,  and  one 
splendid  victory  postponed  the  fatal  day  for 
the  Britons  of  the  west.  In  whatever  part 
of  the  island  he  fouf^ht,  the  fact  of  hia 
fighting  nobly  against  the  invaders  il  now 
generaUy  admitted  fAnTHmt]  ;  and  the  battle 
of  Mmu  Badaniau  f4I6  or  4iO),  whatavsr  its 
site,  whether  o^ained  by  Arthur  or  another, 
was  unilDuhtedly  a  defeat  for  the  English,  and 
secured  the  Welsh  a  breathing'Spaee  of  some 
length.  But  neither  devoted  oonra^  nor 
Sa^et  of  success  could  save  British  civilisa- 
tion from  the  ruin  that  was  coming  npon  it 
like  a  fate ;  the  onward  march  of  the  ruthleat 
German  swordsmen  was  arreated,  anl^  to 
begin  anew  after  a  time  with  undiminished 
ferocity. 

This  fresh  adrani«,  which  began  about  SSO, 
and  carried  the  West  Saxon  arms  to  the 
Severn,  and  almost  to  the  Dee,  has  this  special 
interest;  that  the  persona  and  events  that 
belong  to  it  are  unmistakably  historicaL 
Whatever  miegivinga  we  may  have  about 
Henjjiat,  Cissa,  and  Cerdie,  we  cannot  but 
feel  confidant  that  Ceawlin  and  CutJiwine 
really  lived,  and  that  the  victory  of  the  former 
at  Deorham  [fi77],  and  of  the  latter  at  Bed- 
lord  (671),  were  really  achiavemants.  Un- 
doubtedly, too,  the  area  of  permanent  English 
occupatioD  was  mnch  extended  by  the  aggree- 
■ions  of  these  princes;  it  had  certainly  now 
reached  the  Bristol  Channel. 

The  manner  of  the  conquest  is  Well  expressed 
by  Bishop  Stubbsi  —  "The  conquest  of 
Britain  was  the  result  ol  a  series  of  aeparste 
expeditions,  long  continued,  and  perhaps,  in 
point  of  time,  continuous,  but  uncoanectod, 
and  independent  of  one  another.  It  waa 
conducted  by  single  chieftains,  who  bad 
nothing  in  common  with  the  nation  they 
attaclced,  and  who  were  about  neither  to 
amalgamate  with  them  nor  to  tolerate  their 
continued  existence,"  This  last  statement  is 
not  undisputed.  While  one  school  of  his- 
,  toriane  has  no  doubt  of  tha  utter  efhcement 
not  merelv  of  the  British  nation,  but  even  of 
the  British  population  throughout  the  con- 
quered districts,  another  maintaina  that  a  not 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  conquered  must 
have  been  spared  and  that  their  descendants 
ultimately  miied  with  the  descendants  of  the 
conquerors ;  that,  in  fact,  modem  England  is 
not  an  excluaivelj  Teutonic,  but  lu^ly  a 
Celtic,  nationality.  The  truth,  perhaps,  is 
that  the  piactica  of  the  oonquerot*  varied : 


while  extermination  was  the  rule  in  thdr 
earlier  conquests,  they  allowed  many  eioep- 
tiona  to  it  aa  the  tide  of  war  went  west.  But 
of  the  substantial  eSacemant  of  British  civili- 
sation there  can  acarcely  be  a  doubt ;  in  this 
respect  the  conquest  was  simply  a  destroying 
deluge  of  barbarism,  that  swept  away  almost 
every  trace  ot  the  gteatneaa  that  once  had 

EHldu.    Di    MmtiUa     BrilamHB  i     Kamioi, 

Bidsria  Britomm  i  Tkt  Ja«lo-$a»B  Chrmid* ; 
J.  B,  Qiwn.  Tht  Making  if  Aiplaiul .  ElUO, 
(Mrtu  if  EngtuK  Bitlory.  [J.  R.] 

EnglisliTy,     PioaBtiTHEiii    or,    was   a 

system  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
whereby  if  a  man  were  found  murdered,  it 
was  assumed  that  he  was  a  Normau,  and  the 
hundred  fined  aocordingly,  unless  it  was  proved 
otherwise.  It  fell  into  disuse  about  the  time 
of  Richard  I.,  the  two  races  having  mixed  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  impoeaibie  to  say 
who  waa  an  Englishnxan  and  who  was  a 
Norman.  It  was  not,  however,  finally 
abolished  till  1839. 

Diolf-ffu  lb  SBOMuria,  L,  cap.  10 ;  Stnbbs.  Sritct 
CkaHrrw,  p.  IBS, 

EooIm  BnrdiM,  or  "The  TeUow. 
Haired, "  euoceeded  his  lather,  Aidan,  as  King 
of  Dalriada,  a06.  In  629,  the  year  of  hu 
death,  ho  fought  in  the  battle  of  Pedhacoin, 
in  Ireland,  on  the  side  of  the  Cruithougb, 
against  hia  own  son,  Conadh  Cerr,  in  whose 
favour  be  hod  resigned  Dalriada  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  province  of  Galloway.  [Dal- 
ni*nA.] 

Equity.    [Ckakcsbt.] 

Enurti^Ui,  Thi,  were  so  called  because 
they  held  the  viawa  of  the  Swiss  theologian 
Erastos  (tS24— B3]  on  the  inability  of  the 
Church  to  exercise  discipline  bj  cenaore, 
excommunication,  &c ;  ita  province  being, 
according  to  their  theory,  confined  to  teach- 
ing. There  never  was  tin  actual  sect  ot 
EcHstiana  in  England ;  hut  their  ideas  on 
Church  government  were  advocated  by  many 
leadinf  divines,  and  in  the  Westminster 
Aasembly  (1613 — 19]  were  represented  bf  the 
powerful  eloquence  of  Whitelocke,  LighU 
foot,  and  Selden.  A  proposition,  however, 
condemnatory  of  their  doctrines  was  carried 
almost  unanimously,  and,  though  the  "  Chap- 
ter of  Charch  Ceiuures"  in  which  it  occms 
was  never  formally  ratified  by  Partiament, 
Ersstianism  failed  from  that  time  to  take 
deep  root.  In  Scotland  the  word  is  often 
vaguely  used  by  extreme  Presbyterians  aa  a 
term  of  reproach  against  the  more  moderate 
party ;  it  n^qnently  occurs  in  the  history  of 
the  diniutea  which  tMolted  in  the  secession 
of  the  Free  Church. 


Errol,  Fkahcis,  Eaxl  of  (d.  1831),  was 
Constable  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  signera 
of  the   "  Spanish    Blanks."      He  «u  con* 
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verted  to  the  Goinisli  Church  bf  a,  Jeaait 
named  father   Etlmoiid   Hiy.  but  in  ISST, 

loond  it  to  tuB  intereat  to  return  to  the  Pro- 
teatont  party,  and  to  obtain  the  revooation  of 
hii  forfeiture. 

Enkine,  Thomas,  Loss  (».  1750,  d.  1823), 
tbe  third  gon  of  the  tenth  Earl  of  Buchan, 
was  educated  at  the  High  School,  Edinburgh, 
and  St.  Andrewa  University.  At  the  &ge  of 
fonrteen  he  entered  the  navy,  but  after  four 
ysHTB,  diaguBled  at  not  being  promoted,  be 
exchanged  the  navy  for  the  army.  After 
•even  years  in  bia  new  profession,  he  left  it 
to  enter  at  Liucobi'B  Inn,  and  in  1778  both 
took  his  degree  and  waa  called  to  the  bar. 
His  flmt  brief  vma  held  in  deftince  of  Captain 
BaiUie,  a  naval  officer  who  had  been 
doomed  by  the  miniatry  (or  daring  to  eipoae 
the  abiuea  permitted  by  the  Admiralty. 
Enkiiie'a  fame  was  made  at  once,  and 
waa  con&naed  in  tbe  following  Jaoimry 
by  hia  brilliant  delenoe  of  Admiral  Kepp^ 
in  court-martial,  which  was  followed  soon 
afterwards  by  hii  eqnally  powerful  ^eech 
on  behalf  of  Lord  Oeorge  Oordoa.  In 
Kovember,  1763,  hewai  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Portomouth,  and  did  hia  utmost  in 
support  of  Fox's  India  Kil.  His  lame  is 
apecially  connected  with  hia  oonstitHt  efforts 
to  eatablish  the  rights  of  juries  in  libel 
cases.  In  ITSl'he  made  a  bold  stand 
agfainat  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason 
which  it  waa  attempted  to  lay  down  in  the 
trials  of  Hardy,  Home  Toolce,  and  ThelwalL 
For  the  neit  twelve  years  he  was  recognised 
aa  leader  in  the  oourta  at  Westminster 
and  waa  in  all  8(at«  triab  to  be  found 
retained  for  the  defence.  In  Parliament  he 
waa  a  firm  aupporter  of  Fox,  and  followed 
him  in  his  temporary  retirement  from  the 
Honae.  Addington  offered  him  a  place  as 
Attomey-Oenerel  in  1801,  but  Erskine 
declined  it.  On  the  accession  to  power  of 
the  Fox  and  Qrenrille  ministry  m  ISOS, 
Eiskine  received  the  Cbancellorahip.  During 
his  short  tenure  of  that  office  he  bad  the 
satishction  of  announcing  tha  passing  of 
the  Bill  for  the  Abohtinn  of  Slsvery.  For 
the  fifteen  years  after  retiring  from  office 
in  1807,  he  took  little  part  in  politics. 
On  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  he  broke 
away  reluctantly  from  his  lonj.-'-staoding 
friendship  with  the  Prince  Regent,  because 
he  felt  bound  to  support  ttie  cause  of  a 
womsD  whom  he  considered  to  be  innocent  and 
injured. 

EnkiDS,  SptKhiin;  Pan,  JsdgOt  s/  Aiglrtnl; 
HoUud,  Jim.  a/  ttn  Libtrai  Fartv  i  aroiiehBU. 
lUeUkM:    tJnsnllt   Papm,'  Wslpols,  Mitl.  i>f 

EaollMbt  (from  the  Norman -French  iinhit ; 
trhion,  to  fall]  means  the  reversion  of  land  to 
the  lord.  It  coold  happen  in  two  ways : 
(l)fwr  dtftetim  taiiguinii,  through  want  of 
heirs ;  or  (2)  per  delietum  Itrunlii,  through 
U^  Clime  of  the  tenant,  in  caiei  of  tt«Mon 


or  felony ;  the  distinction  between  it  and  for- 
feitnre  (q.v.)  being,  that  the  first  is  regarded 
as  a  natural  event,  the  second  as  the  direct 
consequence  of  an  illegal  act.  It  affected 
tenants  in  fea-aimple  only.  The  law  of 
escheats  waa  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Normans,  and,  in  the  troubled  atate  of  the 
times,  it  waa  not  unusual  (or  the  eatatos  of 
some  great  nobis  to  fall  to  the  crown.  They 
either  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
king,  under  the  title  of  an  honour,  and  vera  ' 
odministeied  like  a  shire,  or  wore  granted  out 
again  as  an  hereditary  lief.  In  the  Erst  case, 
the  immediate  tenants  were  protected  by 
Magna  Cbarta  from  being  treated  aa  fenanta- 
in-chief  to  the  crown,  and  need  only  pa^ 
auch  dues  aa  they  would  have  owed  to  their 
Biesnelord.  lie  wanton  bestowal  of  eocheated 
lands  apon  favourites  sud  nlations  wo*  a 
frequent  charge  against  weak  kings  like 
Henry  III.  and  Richard  II,,  while  Edward  II. 
in  1300  was  accused  o(  depriving  men  of 
their  lands  who  had  a  perfectly  good  title,  a 
practice  which  tlio  royal  officers  o(  Henry  VII. 
carried  to  a  state  o(  great  perfection.  In 
Etclitat  proptir  iclieliim  the  land  passed  to  the 
next  betr,  subject  to  the  superior'  right  of  the 
crown  in  the  case  of  treason  (or  life,  in  tha 
case  of  felony  for  a  year  and  a  day.  It  waa 
confined  in  1833  te  cases  of  treason  or  murder, 
and  the  law  on  the  subject  was  further  deUned 
in  1338.  By  the  Ftiany  Aet  of  1830,  ad- 
ministraton  were  appointed  to  the  convict's 
property,  and  it  oould  be  resumed  if  his  sen- 
tence expired.  Etektat  pitpter  deftclam  is 
now  most  common  in  cases  of  bastardy.  The 
land  pones  to  the  aavereign,  except  in  the 
oise  of  copyhold  estates,  which  go  to  the 
lord  nf  the  manor. 

In  Scotland  there  was  eschoat  for  debt  as 
well  as  for  treaaan ;  it  was  abolished  in 
1737,  Single  osthest,  however,  by  which 
the  prisoner's  moi'ablea  am  forfeited  to  the 
crown,    still   oiists   as   a    punishment   for 


B  Wu.  IV,,  cap.  si,  1  uid  I  VLoC,  o 


EmoDOM    OP,      In   Celtic   and 

Roman  times  the  district  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  Thames  was  in- 
habited by  the  tribe  of  the  Tiinobsntea. 
In  this  region  the  Bomans  founded  many  of 
t^eir  DMMt  important  townn.  Such  fls  Cumulo- 
dunnm,  London,  and  Verulam ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  period  of  their  rule  it  formed 
part  of  the  domsin  of  the  "Comes  Littoris 
Knic«ici,"  or  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore. 
\Mien  Uie  Roman  power  was  weakening, 
Essex  seems  to  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Teutonic  invaders ;  but  there  is  no  record 
left  to  tell  us  of  the  exact  process  or  time  of 
this  invasion.  It  stems  probable,  however, 
that  the  attack  was  made  by  way  of  the 
eatnaiy  of  the  Stour  and  Chelm,  rather  than 
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up  Qie  Thamee  Valley;  and  we  know  tlut  the 
conqaeat  was  achiev^  by  Saxong,  and  not  by 
Anglian  tribes,  eurh  a*  coloniaed  the  neit;h- 
bouting  coiintiefl  to  the  north.  The  Eoit 
SazODB  do  not  Beem  to  have  spread  far  inland, 
being,  in  all  probability,  checked  in  their 
onwud  conrso  by  the  great  wood  district 
lying  to  the  west,  whose  lelicB  atill  surviTs 
in  Hainaiilt  and  Eppjng  Forest.  In  the 
nme  manner  the  South  Saxooa'  proeress 
wM  barred  by  the  Andreadeeweold,  and  tor 
thii  reason  neither  ijusoez  nor  Essex  ever 
deTeloped  into  one  of  the  sreat  kioffdoms. 
But  the  East  Baxons,  though  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  ever  had  a  Brotwulda,  as  the 
Sooth  ^one  had,  were  in  ono  respect  happier 
than  the  Boath  Saxons ;  for  it  was  int«  their 
hands  that  the  great  to  wn  of  London  fell.  We 
read  in  Bede  that  by  the  year  601  it  was  the 
"  MetropoHa  "  of  Sebert,  Kiu)^  of  the  East 
SaxouB,  and  about  the  same  year  it  bei-ame 
the  seat  of  Mellitus,  whom  Ethelbert  of  Kent 
sent  to  preach  to  Uiat  tribe.  Bede  tells  us 
how,  on  the  death  of  Sebart  (616),  the  country 
relapsed  into  PHgaoism,  from  which  it  whs 
not  converted  till  many  yeaiB  later.  Mellitus 
was  driven  to  Qaul,  and  sceiM  to  have 
.  returned  only  to  occupy  the  metropolitan  Kee 
of  Canterbury,  leaving  London  without  a 
bishop  till  6S4.  On  the  accession  of  Sif^ebert, 
who  had  been  baptised  by  Finian,  Bishop  of 
Lindisfame,  Ceadda  was  invilod  from  Mercia 
to  undertake  the  office  of  Bishop  of  the  East 
l^xons,  the  Bee  of  London  was  renewed,  and 
before  the  centur}'  was  out  an  Gast  Ang-lian 
king  (Sebbi)  bad  exchanged  his  crown  for  the 
ROrb  of  a  monk  in  London.  By  this  time  the 
East  Saxons  seem  to  have  been  in  greater  or 
less  subjection  to  Mercia  ;  and  though  a  late 
legend  apeabs  of  their  largely  increasintJ' 
their  bounds  to  the  north  and  weet,  this 
kingdom  seems  to  have  for  the  future  fluc- 
tuated between  Mercian  and  West  Sai<Hi 
rule.  At  last,  after  the  battie  of  Elkndun, 
the  Chronicle  tells  us  how  the  East  Saxons 
"  turned  to  Egbert,  because  they  had  formerly 
been  farced  from  his  kinsmen  unjustly." 
Probably  the  old  line  of  East  Saxon  kings 
had  now  died  out,  and  the  people  were  more 
willing  to  have  a  Saxon  than  an  Anglian 
ruler.  But  Essex  was  not  as  yet  thorou^ily 
merged  in  the  Vi'eet  Saxon  kingdom ;  on 
Edgar's  death  it  was  detached  from  WsMei, 
and  given,  with  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  to 
Athelstan  (H36].  We  have  now  reached  the 
times  of  the  Danish  invawons.  When  East 
Anglia  was  over-run,  and  St.  £idmund 
martyred  bv  these  marauders,  Essex  seems  to 
have  shared  the  fate  of  its  northern  neigh- 
bour, and  some  years  later,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Wedmore  (879).  was,  together  with  London, 
left  in  the  hands  of  Quthrum.  Later  on  we 
find  tiie  Essex  Danes  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  the  invasion  of  894,  and  next  year  the 
whole  Danish  army  that  bad  already  harried 
North  Wales  retired  by  way  of  Northumber- 


land and  East  Anfi;lia  to  the  Isle  of  Mersea, 
on  the  Easex  coast.  With  Edward  the  Elder, 
however,  the  tide  began  to  turn  against  the 
strangers;  in  913  he  built  the  burgh  of  Hert- 
ford, and  io  midsummer  of  the  same  year 
brought  his  aimy  to  Alaldun,  while  the 
fortress  of  Witham  was  building;  "andagood 
deal  of  the  folk  submitted  to  him  who  were 
before  under  the  power  of  the  Danish  men." 
In  921  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 
aided  by  manv  East  Saxona,  wrettled  Col- 
chester out  of  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  though 
not  without  destroying  the  town.  However, 
before  the  year  was  out  Edward  bad  repaired 
the  fortress  and  permanently  taken  the 
dialrict  into  his  power,  for  the  army  of  Eaiit 
Anglia  swore  feiuty  to  him  at  the  same  time. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  (991)  Essex 
was  once  more  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes,  and  when  Ethelred  promised  them 
tribute  in  1011,  Essex  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  districts  tbey  had  over-run.  When 
England  was  divided  between  Canute  and 
Edmund  Ironside  (1016),  Edmund  received 
Bast  Anglia  and  Essex,  together  with  the 
district  south  of  the  Thames — a  sure  proof 
that  there  was  not  n  very  large  number  uf 
Danes  settled  in  the  two  HrsUmentioned 
provincea.  From  this  time  the  history  of 
Essex  belongs  to  that  of  England  generally. 
In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it 
formed  a  part  of  Harold's  East  Anglian 
earldom,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
part  of  Leofwine's  anomalous  earldom,  which 
included  Kent,  Surrey,  aod  much  besides. 

fkovina  t.    tSt 
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^mlo-Ssnni  CAnn. ;  Bede,  Hul.  BeetM.  i  Lap- 
poibflTg,  Jng1»-S^«i  Xin^i;  FreemaB,  OU  ^tf- 
**^-  [T.  A.  A.] 

Ewnx,  Feehaoeh  of,  a  barony  of  Essex 
vaa  held  under  William  I.  by  one  Swene,  who 
possessed  twentj-- two  lonlships  in  that  county ; 
but  the  lands  were  confiscated  on  the  defeat 
of  his  grandson,  Henry  de  Easex,  in  iutUcial 
combat  (1163).  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Empress  Uaud  gmnted  (1144)  the  Sarldom 
of  Essex,  with  tht^  third  penny  of  the  coant)', 
to  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  from  whom  it 
passed  Buccessivelv  to  his  two  sons.  They 
dying  childless,  It  was  allowed  (1199)  to 
Geofeey  Fiti-Peter  (Fiti-Piera),  the  Jmiticiar, 
husband  of  a  grand-niece  of  the  hret  eari. 
OeoSrey  again  had  two  sons  who  succeeded 
him,  but  left  no  issue;  and  the  title  was  con- 
ferred, some  time  before  1239,  upon  a  son  of 
a  sister  of  the  last  earl,  Humphrey  de  Buhun, 
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Earl  of  Hereford,  in  whose  family  it  oontinued 
nntil  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, Hereford,  and  £sBei,  died  (137^), 
without  male  ioeue.  The  latter' a  elder 
daughter  and  co-heiresa,  Ele&nor,  then  gave 
the  title  to  her  husband,  Thomaa  of  Wood- 
■tock,  son  of  Edward  III.,  and  afterwarda 
Dulce  of  Gloueeater.  On  his  murder  (1397), 
the  «ftrldam  of  Easex  lay  dormant  until  it 
wBS  revived  lo  favour  of  Thomas's  eventual 
heir,  Thomas,  Lord  Bourchier,  Count  of  Eu, 
in  Normandy  (1461).  With  the  death  of  his 
^nodson  (1539)  it  became  extinct,  and  whh 
immediately  re-nnnted  to  the  famous  Thomas 
CromwelL  On  Cromwell's  attainder,  in  1640, 
his  honours  became  forfeit,  and  in  1543  the 
enridom  wiia  given  l«  William  Parr,  brother 
of  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  and  huahand  of  the 
only  daughter  of  the  last  Bourchier,  Earl  ot 
Essex.  Parr  was  afterwards  Created  Marquis 
of  Northampton  (1646),  but  attainted  in  1563. 
In  1572  the  earldom  of  Essex  was  once  more 
revived  in  &vout  o{  Waller  Devereui,  second 
Viscount  Hereford.  His  sob  Robert  was 
attainted  in  1601,  but  the  honours  were 
restored  two  years  later  to  his  son,  Robert, 
on  whose  death  without  issue  (1646)  the  title 
b<>c«me  extinct.  Finally,  in  1661,  Arthur 
Capel,  second  Baron  Capel,  was  created  Earl 
ot  Essex  and  Viscount  Maldon,  by  whose 
descendant  the  title  is  at  present  held. 

Ebbsx,  HsKKi  BouacHrsB,  £abi.  of 
{d.  1483),  was  the  son  of  Lord  BounJiier, 
and  brother  of  Thomas  Bourchier,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  In  1464  he  was  created  Lord 
High  Treaiurer,  but  forsook  the  Lancastrian 
cause,  and  espoused  that  of  York.  On  Edward 
IV. 's  accession  to  the  throne,  he  was  again 
made  Treasurer,  and  was   created  Earl  of 

Erasx,  Walter  Detbbeux,  1st  Eau.  of 

(*.  ni'ra  1540,  d.  1576),  son  of  Sir  Richarf 
Devereux,  succeeded  bis  grandfather  as  Vis- 
count Hereford  (1668);  married  (1561)  Lattice, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Knolh-a.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  fidelity  during  the  con- 


ot  Essex  (1573).  The  foUowingyear  he  under- 
took, with  other  noble  adventurers,  the  oon- 
quest  of  Ulster ;  hut,  owing  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  machinations  of  Leicester,  his  expedition 
was  a  total  failure.  In  1674  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Ulster,  with  an  independent 
rommission.  and  in  1576  Earl  Mai«ha!  of 
Ireland.  He  succeeded  in  effecting  no  per- 
manent conquest,  but  sigTialised  himself  by 
the  treacherous  murder  of  bia  guest.  Sir 
Brian  O'Neil,  and  by  ordering  the  massacre 
of  the  womtTi  and  children  of  the  Scots  of 
Antrim  on  the  Island  of  Bathlin.  He  died 
in  September,  1576. 


Cambridge,  in  I5T7.     On  bis  appeanuice  ut 

court,  in  1854,  he  became  at  once  a  favourite 
with  both  queen  and  people.  In  1586  hs 
accompanied  Leicester  to  Holland,  diatin- 
guisheil  himself  at  Zutphen,  and  was,  in 
16SB,  appointed  General  of  the  Horse  in  the 
army  raised  to  meet  the  Spanish  Armada. 
In  1591  be  commanded  the  auxiliaries  sent 
Henry  IV.  in  Normandy,  but  his 


position  as  favourite,  and  his  repntation  as  a 
soldier,  he  also  aimed  at  eminence  as  a  states- 
man, and  from  15S2  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  foreign  affairs.  He  headed  the 
party  tliat  demanded  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  Spain,  opposed  the  cautious 
policy  of  Burleigh,  and  entered  into  com- 
munication with  King  James,  whom  he  ui^;ed 
to  demand  recognition  as  the  queen's  heir. 
On  the  death  of  Burleigh,  however,  his  son 
succeeded  to  his  power,  and  Essex,  a  few 
months  later,  eag>er  for  an  opportunity  cd 
gaining  power  and  credit,  obtained  the  post 
of    Lord- lieutenant    of    Ireland,    and   was 


Ireland  exposed   both    bia   ability  and  bis 

'     'inuriouB  suspicions.    Instead  of 

;king  the  main  strength  of  the 


honesty  t 


rebels  in  Ulster,  or  consolidating  the  English 
power  in  I-einster,  he  wasted  his  time  and 
his  army  in  marching  and  counter-marching, 
in  gainmg  little  victories,  and  achieving  no 
subrtantid.  success.  When  he  did  attack 
Tyrone,  he  speedily  admitted  him  to  peace, 
on  terms  which  seemed  to  be  dictated  by 
private  ambition  rather  than  by  public  policy. 
For  this  he  was,  on  his  return  to  England,  dia- 
graced,  tried  by  a  special  commission,  dismissed 
frtm  all  his  offices,  and  was  for  a  time  in 
custody.  Believing  his  punishment  to  be  the 
work  of  his  enemies  in  the  Council,  he  set  on 
foot  a  conspiracy  to  force  his  way  into  the 
queen's  presence,  ^d  to  remove  his  opponents 
from  the  government  by  arms.  But  his 
attempted  taiip  d'etat  failed,  and  he  was 
apprehended,  tried  by  the  Lord  High 
Steward's  Court,  sentenced  to  death  for 
high  treasm.  and  executed  on  Feb.  25, 
ISDl.  He  affirmed  that  his  design  was 
merely  to  go  with  his  friends  and  petition 
the  queen,  and  to  gain  their  petition  to 
remove  from  the  queen's  chamber  Raleigh 
and  Cecil,  his  enemies ;  that  he  had  never  m 
any  way  intended  to  hurt  the  queen.  By  the 
nmng  of  the  court  in  this  case,  it  was  held 
treason  to  compel  the  king  by  force  to  change 
his  policy. 

Camdm,    .4iiniil«,'  AlUa,    Cmirt    i/  QwHt 
KiwiMk;  Stui.  Tiiolj.  [C   H   F  1 

Eassx,  RonintT  Dbtesxux,  3ko  Eabi.  op 
{b.  1692,  d.  1646),  son  ot  the  jireceding,  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford.       In    1606    he    married    Fiances 
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Howud,  from  whom  he  was  diTorced  Mren 
years  Liter,  in  order  that  ehe  might  m^irry 
the  Earl  of  Boclwster.  He  disUiiKuialied 
him«elf  a*  a  soldiei,  ■erring  in  the  FaUtinate 
(1S20),  in  Holland  (1S22— S),  In  Manifeld'i 
army  (1631),  and  in  the  expedition  to  Cadii 
(1335).  On  the  oatbreak  of  the  Scotch 
rabellioD,  he  wai  appointed  by  Charles  I. 
lieutenant  -  Benetal  of  the  English  aimy. 
He  i«  deecnbed  at  bein^  then  '*  the  moit 
popular  man  in  the  Inngdom,  and  the 
ft»i-ling  of  the  nrordmen."  At  ^e  opening; 
of  the  Long  Pailiament  he  aided  with  the 


Chamberlain,  refused  to  follav  the  king 
York.  He  wa«  appointed  in  July,  1643, 
general  of  the  army  raised  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  comman<{ed  at  Edgehili  (Oct  23). 
In  the  spring  of  1643,  after  capturing  Reaa- 
ing,  he  marched  on  Oxford,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  bad  weather  and  sickneea  amongst 
hia  troops  from  besieging  it.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  anme  year  he  performed  his  greatest 
exploit  during  the  war,  the  relief  of  Gtlon. 
ceater  (Sept.  6),  followed  by  the  victory  of 
Kewbp^  (Sept  20).  In  June,  next  year,  he 
marohedinto  the  west  of  England  to  relieve 
Lyme,  leaving  Waller  the  task  of  purauing 
the  king.  After  relieving  Lyme,  and  taking 
some  01  the  royal  (ortresHee  in  I%von  and 
Doraet,  he  proceeded  into  ComwalL  There 
he  found  hitnaelf,  contrary  to  his  eipectationa, 
anaupported  by  the  country,  and  diatreaaed 
for  proviiioDi,  whilst  the  king,  who  had 
defeated  Waller,  prevented  hia  retreat,  drove 
him  further  west,  and  apeedily  reduced  his 
army  to  extremities.  The  cavalry  broke 
through  the  king's  lines,  and  came  aafe  away; 
Kaeei  himself  escaped  by  sea;  but  the  in- 
fantry were  foroed  to  surrender  (Sept.,  184*). 
Nevertheloas,  the  Parliament  appointed  him 
to  command  the  new  army  which  was 
being  collected.  IUhms,  however,  pievented 
him  being  present  at  the  second  batUe  of 
Newbury,  and  On  April  2,  1646,  he  laid  down 
' '-  ■  1  obedience   to   the    8df- 


chai^(«e  him  with  pride  and  ambition,  but 
admits  his  honesty  and  praises  hia  fideli^. 

-los.  BM.  it  tURi)Mla%:tmMoaka, 
■  I  Mar,  But.  of  Lna  Pari. 

[c.  H.  y.] 

:,  AaTHDR  Capil,  Earl  of  (*.  1635, 

d.  1683),  son  of  Arthur,  Lord  Capel,  cnnted 
Earl  of  Eaaei  in  1660,  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Country  Party  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  From  1672  to  1676  be  vna  Loid- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  1679  he  was 
appointed  First  Commitsioner  of  the  Trea- 
aory,  but  resigned  before  long.  In  1683  he 
was  ooncemed  in  the  Revolutionary  Plot,  and 
woa  arrested  and  committed  to  Uie  Tower. 


But  before  hia  trial  oould  come  on,  he  was 
found  to  have  committed  suioide.  Uacaulay 
chaia£teriees  him  at  "  a  man  of  solid,  thou^ 
not  brilliant  parte,  and  of  grave  and  melan- 
choly character." 

EstetM  of  BootlUkd,  Tkb.  In  Scot- 
land the  Kepresentative  Assembly  of  the 
nation  had  more  in  common  with  the  French 
than  with  the  EngUsh  Parliament,  The 
deputies  of  the  "  Three  Kstatee,"  that  is,  the 
d^gr,  the  barons,  and  the  burgessea,  sat  in 
one  chamber.  The  Chancellor  waa  President 
The  officers  of  State  bad  teats  in  virtue  of 
their  olfices ;  and  the  j  udgee  of  the  Court  of 
Session  sat  round  a  fable  in  the  centre  of  the 
ball,  between  the  baron*  and  the  commons. 
The  earliest  laws  of  the  Ido^  of  the  Soota 
were  passed  in  "  Assizes."  The  firat  faint 
indications  of  a  National  Council  appear  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  This  council  it 
called  the  Curia  Bej^ia  from  the  reign  of 
William  the  Lion  till  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.  The  Assembly  which  met  at  Scone  in 
1286,  to  determine  the  succession  of  the 
crt)Wa,  is  the  first  recorded  meeting  of  the 
Parliament  It  conaist«d  only  of  the  great 
tenants  of  the  crown,  mat  to  choose  their 
liege  lord.  In  the  appeal  to  Edwaid  to 
adjudge  the  crown,  and  in  thel^eaty  of  Brig- 
bam,  1290,  the  "  oommunity  "  is  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  as  having  a  voice  in  the 
aSaira  of  the  nation ;  and  to  the  treaty  be- 
tween John  Baliol  and  Philip  of  Franco  the 
seala  of  six  burght  are  appended.  The  Pai^ 
liament  of  Robert  Bmce  at  Cambuskenneth 
waa  the  first  in  which  the  representativet  of 
the  '■  Third  Estate,"  the  deputies  of  the 
bui^hs,  had  a  place.  From  this  time  their 
place  in  the  National  Council  was  saciire.  llie 
Rgreement  for  the  payment  of  the  ranaom  of 
David  n.  bears  the  seal  of  seven  burgcases, 
as  well  at  thote  of  bishops  and  barons.  At 
first  each  royal  burgh  waa  required  to  lend 
two  members  to  Parliament ;  but  at  the 
faurgbt  were  privileged  to  hold  their  own 
Omrl  of  ti4  Fimr  Burglu,  which  had 
sovereign  authority  in  all  bu^hal  disputes 
and  queatious,  they  were  dispMod  to  shirk 
Parliamentary  attendance ;  and  in  1619  it  waa 
enacted  by  the  Convention  of  Bui^hs  that 
each  buign  should  send  one  member  ouly  to 
the  Estates,  save  Edinburgh,  which  was  to 
tend  two.  Commistaries  to  repreaent  the 
lesser  baiona  date  from  the  reign  of  James  I. 

a"  an  Act  of  142it  thfse  lesser  barons  were 
eved  from  their  attendance,  on  condition 
that  they  elected  two  commissaiiee  for  each 
shire.  Every  one  holding  land  from  the 
crown  waa  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election.  A 
atatolo  of  James  VI.  limited  the  right  of 
voting  to  those  who  had  their  land  in  free 
tenantry  and  lived  within  the  shire.  The 
statute  of  1661  extended  this  right  to  all  who 
Df  £1,000 
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attendasM  of  the  comminarieB  till  lata  in 
thii  reign  ol  Jamea  VI.  The  commiasariaa 
and  tha  memberi  of  the  burghs  were  paid  tor 
their  attendance.  AnActoIleeiflieetbeirpay 
at  £6  Roota  per  day  during  their  attendance  and 
ibax  JDumeT  to  and  Iro.  All  the  work  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament  was  done  by  permiuieat 
committeea — the  practice  of  debating  in  full 
ParliameDt  being  untmciwii.  When  the  Estates 
met  they  elected  a  nomaiittee  composed  of 
members  from  each  of  the  three  divinoDg.  To 
this  committee  the  work  of  diacnaaing  and 
maturing  tlie  measures  to  be  passed  was 
handed  over.  Tha  Estates  did  not  ait  while 
the  committee  wb«  at  work.  When  the  Bills 
were  ready,  they  met  and  passed  them.  This 
committee  was  CHlled  the  Lord*  of  tht  Arti- 
^ei.  This  practice  began  in  the  r«ig[n  of 
David  II.,  to  let  the  members  go  home  to  get 
in  the  harreat.  In  the  reign  of  Jamea  I.  it 
had  become  established  as  a  regular  part  of 
parliamentary  procedure.  There  was  no  fixed 
mle  for  choosing  the  Lorda  of  the  Articles, 
rither  aa  regarded  their  number  or  the  mode 
ot  their  election.  This  uncertainty  led  to  the 
struggle  between  the  Estatea  and  Charles  I,, 
in  1633.  The  Lords  of  the  Articles  then 
numbered  thirty-two,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  rob  the  majority  io  the  Estates 
of  its  power  against  the  crown  by  adroit 
ntanagement  in  their  election.  Eight  bishopB 
were  first  elected ;  they  in  their  turn  chose 
right  barons,  and  barons  and  hiahopa  together 
choae  eight  commilaaries  and  eight  burgesses. 
Thua  the  whole  committee  were  picked  parti- 
•ana  of  the  bishops.  The  Estates  protested, 
Moh  diviaion  claiming  tha  right  to  elect  ite 
Qwn  delegates.  This  matter  of  the  election 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  was  again 
fought  over  in  168B.  The  Parliament  vhich 
had  pat  William  on  the  throne  demanded  the 
right  of  discussing  measures  in  plain  Parlia- 
ment, after  the  English  fashion.  The  king 
at  flnt  refuted  to  agree  to  this,  and  ofCered 
to  increase  the  namber  ot  the  Lords  of  the 
Artiolas  to  thirty-three,  and  to  leave  the 
Ettatea  perfect  freedom  of  election  ;  but  the 
Eitates  were  firm  in  their  demands,  William 
jielddd,  and  an  Act  of  1030  SoBlly  aboliahed 
the  Lorda  of  the  Articles.  The  Estates  were 
fonnerly  the  highest  court  of  justice,  and 
proteMM  to  give  "remeid  of  law"  in  cases 
of  appeal  against  the  justiciars  and  sherids. 
To  manage  Uiii  judicial  buainesa,  a  committee, 
called  the  Zardi  AtuUlort  nf  Comp\aim,U,  was 
appointed,  but  its  powers  onlv  lasted  while 
rarliament  was  sitting.  In  1503  it  was  made 
permanent ;  the  members,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  crown,  were  to  dt  continually  in  Edin- 
bDrgh.  By  James  V.  the  Lords  Auditors  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  were  united  to  form 
the  Court  of  Seeaion.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
"Estate*"  grew  ont  ot  the  council  of  the 
king ;  to  the  barons  were  joined  the  clergy, 
and  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy  the  representa- 
tivM  oi  oorpoiationi.   The  lewer  banma  were 


SsottHh  6Utiit«,  pnbllshedbT  the  KscoRl  Com- 
alMlon ;  jwiint  £>■»  and  CiuCnu  af  Bkrglu  »/ 
SoDtlandt  InnH,  Ltctaru  m  S»(tuh  J^gal  .iiv- 


... , , J  0«Hl«t«l  «il>i 

UU  HU.  of  8oo(l«d;  E.  "V.  BobartHO, 
SHtlowl  toidtr  tlw  Korlv  X>n«(;  J.  H.  Barton, 
JlHt.  <4  Sutlnad.  [M.  M.] 

XBtatM  of  the  Benlm.  Thb,  are 
defined  by  Bishop  Stubba  as  "the  several 
orders,  states,  or  conditions  of  men  who  are 
recognised  as  poaseasing  political  power."  As 
oiiginally  oodatitated  in  England  they  were 
the  noblea,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons. 
The  mistake  of  describing  the  three  Estates  a* 
consstiDg  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commoua, 
is  quite  as  old  as  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation of  the  clerf^  as  a  separate  Estate. 
This  failure  has  caused  tha  Estates  to  assume 
the  Parliamentary  form  i^  Lords  Spiritual, 
Lords  Temporal,  and  Commons.  Tha  prece- 
dence given  to  the  clergy  would  appear  to  be 
a  matter  of  courtesy ;  Uie  Commons  (eommw* 
nita*  (nfmmmitatwn,  the  general  body  into 
which  organiaed  bodies  of  freemen  are  com- 
bined) is  always  the  third  Estate.  It  was 
some  time  before  the  three  Estates  assumed 
their  final  form.  At  one  time  there  seemed 
to  be  son^a  probability  that  there  would  be  a 
sub-estate  ot  the  lawyers,  who  were  much 
favoured  by  Edward  I.,  and  of  the  merchanta, 
who  were  frequently  consulted  previous  to 
the  imposition  of  taxation  upon  their  order. 
It  was  some  time,  too,  before  the  lesser 
nobility  separated  from  the  baronage,  and 
before  the  prelates  were  included  in  the  latter 
body,  the  lesser  clei^  preferring  to  assemble 
in  Convocation.  In  Scotland  the  three  Estates 
comprised  the  prelates,  the  tenants-in-chiet, 
great  and  small,  and  the  townsmen.  In  142S, 
James  I.,  in  imitation  of  the  English  syst«i 
instituted  commissioners  of  shires,  to  sups 
sede  the  personal  appearance  of  the  mm 
tenants-in-chief;  then  the  three  Estates  became 
the  lords  lay  and  cieriraJ,  the  commissioners 
of  shires,  and  the  burgesses,  who  thronghout 
their  history  continued  to  sit  in  one  house. 
In  1640,  Parliament  re-arranged  itself  into 
three  EWatoe — tha  nobility,  the  batons,  or 
representatives  of  the  smaller  freeholdeia,  and 
the  burgesses  with  their  commissioners,  to  the 
exclusion  ot  the  bishops,  but  this  vaa  repealed 
on  the  reotoration  of  the  episcopal^  by 
Charles  II. 

Sea  the  admirable  dlsnuaioo  ot  the  wbale 
■ubjest  In  Btabbs'>  Cnit.  Hiit.,  il.,  ohap.  it. 
Also  XonU'  Itipsrl  on  Iha  Dionili'  "f  "■  ff,  and 
Erakine,  lulihilM  n/  Ilia  Lais  i^Suttand. 

EBtatSS,    ThI     COMHITTEB     OF     THB,    WBS 

appointed  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  ot  1040 
to  act  in  permanence  during  the  recesses,  both 
in  the  camp  and  at  the  capital.  It  conaiated 
ot  so  many  from  each  ot  the  three  Estates, 
which  were  now  defined  to  be  the  nobility, 
barons,  and  burgesses.    It  dissolved  in  IStS, 
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after  the  buttle  of  Preston,  bat  a  new  Com- 
mittee won  formed  by  Argyla  and  his  frienils, 
who  treated  with  tho  victarioiui  Cromwell. 
After  the  buttle  of  Worcester,  those  of  the 
Comiiiittee  of  Estates  who  hud  supported  the 
coronation  of  Charles  II,  at  ticona  were  lent 
Bi  prisoners  to  IioDdon.  The  Comniittee  waa 
naumed  after  t^  Restoration,  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  Commissioner,  Uiddleton.  It 
signalised  ita  short  reign  hy  committing  to 
priaon  DUme  Kemonstrant  clt^f . 

Barton,  Eitt.  qf  SaMand,  io\a.  tL  and  rtL 

Ethandna,  The  Battlbop  (878),  was  the 
gn^t  victory  of  Alfred  over  the  Dauea  after  his 
retirement  to  Athelney;  this  led  immediately 
to  the  treaty  with  GuChrum.  [Alfrki).] 
Lthandon  bus  been  identifii^d  with  Edington, 
near  Westbury,  WilU ;  with  Yattoo,  five  miles 
north-west  of  Chippenham  ;  and  with  Hed- 
dington,  which  is  on  the  R"T'°n  road  between 
Bath  and  Uarlborough. 

Etlid  is  defined  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
dictionaries  as  equivalent  to  Urra  htrtdi- 
taritt  hnAfundm  patermit,  or  sometime*,  in  a 
wider  aeoae,  to  patria.  It  is  the  word  used 
to  translate  country  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  the  aama  word 
as  the  odal  of  the  Scandinavian  raoas. 
Thouxh  perhaps  not  etymologically  con- 
nected with  "  aiod" — a  relationship  which, 
however,  some  scholan  allow — it  has  prac- 
tically the  aime  signiQcation,  and  denotes  the 
land  which  in  early  Teutonic  days  belonged 
indefensibly  to  the  head  of  each  house- 
hold, and  which  its  owner  held,  not  of  the 
Idng's  jrift  or  any  other  man's  bvour,  free  from 
all  buraens  save  tlut  of  the  public  defeLce. 
Perhaps  from  the  very  earliest  days  the  ethel 
may  have  been  subject  to  assist  in  the  repair 
of  bridf^es  and  the  maintenance  of  tortinca- 
tions,  Hi  well  as  to  serve  in  the  fyrd  ;  but  the 
"trinoda  nteeiiUat"  is  said  not  to  appear  in 
genuine  Anjjlo-Saion  documents  before  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  The  alod, 
or  ethel,  waa  tho  primitive  homestead,  the 
poBsesoion  of  which  marked  out  the  fully- 
qualified  freeman  from  all  other  men.  By 
virtue  of  this  ownership  he  was  justified  in 
tukine  part  in  tho  council  of  Ms  nation,  and 
in  fightin)(  in  its  wars.  For  the  title-deeds  of 
his  estate  he  lovked  primarily  to  no  written 
evidence,  but  to  the  undisputed  posscBsion  by 
which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  held  the  soil. 
Later,  as  more  and  more  of  the  folk-land  was 
changed  into  book-land,  and  the  greater  secu- 
rity of  rhnrtered  proof  became  evident,  the 
owner  of  an  ethet  gradually  took  to  the 
custom  of  roceivini;  dinrters.  Many  of  the 
smaller  allodial  holders,  indeed,  seem  to  have 
sold  their  land  to  the  wealtiiier  lords,  or  to 
have  rornmended  themselves  to  a  patron,  and 
so  m^ivrd  back  their  old  estates  as  a  gift. 
Tht  word  etlnl.  or  alM,  occurs  in  many  com- 
pound*, both  in  the  names  of  pei«on»  and 


places,  t.g.,    Athelstan,    AtheUng,  Ethelred, 

Athelney,  &c     [Alodui.  Lakd.] 

Xembls    Sum  in  Atjliind;  Btnlilig,  Omit. 


father,  Blhelwult.  His  marriage  with  bia 
step-mother,  Judith,  is  the  soUtary  fact  we 
know  about  him  with  certainty,  as  there  is  a 
gap  in  the  AngU-Saxon  Chronitte  from  856  to 


EtiMlbald  (.XxHELBALn)  [h.  716,  d.  757), 
King  (j  Marcia,  was  dcacendod  from  one 
of  Sie  brothers  of  Penda.  He  was  per- 
secuted by  Ceolred,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
marshes  of  Fenland.  Qn  the  death  of 
Ceolred,  he  was  unanimoualy  choaea  king. 
His  rei^  waa  diatinguiahed  by  manv  success- 
ful conQicts  against  the  Britons,  and  though 
he  failed  to  subdue  2i  orthumbria  and  Wewei, 
he  aasomed  the  title  of  "Bex  Britannia." 
He  waa  defeated  by  Cuthred  of  Weasex 
at  Burford,  in  762,  and  again,  in  767,  at 
which  battle  he  i«  auppoaetl  lo  have  bemi 

EtliellMrt  (^flTHELBEBHT)  (».  8S0,  d.  866), 

King  of  the  West  Ssions,  incceeded  hjs 
father,  Ethelwulf,  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
and  bis  brother  Ethelbald  in  Wessex,  though 
according  to  Ma  iatber's  will  the  latter  king- 
dom should  have  gone  to  Ethelred.  The 
AnglB-Saxon  Chnmittt  tells  as  that  "  he  held 
the  kingdom  in  good  order  and  great  tran- 
quillity. Most  of  his  raign  was  occupied 
in  repelling  the  innu^ons  of  the  D^es, 
who  were  at  this  time  strong  enough  and 
bold  enough  to  attack  Winchester,  the  royal 
dty  of  the  West  Saion  lungs. 

Sthel'bart(.£THELBBRHT}(i.6S0F<i.616), 
King  of  Kent,  nmki  as  the  third  Bretwalda. 
We  ore  told  that  "  in  the  infancy  of  his 
reign  he  waa  such  an  object  of  contempt  to 
ths  neighbouring  kings,  that,  defeated  in  two 
battles,  he  could  scarcely  protect  his  frontier; 
but  in  riper  years  he  qmckly,  by  successive 
victories,  subjugated  every  kmgdom  of  the 
Angles,  with  Vbb  enception  of  liortbumbria." 
This  statement  of  William  of  !llalmesbary  is 
greatly  eiaggemled,  and  probably  means 
httle  more  than  that  be  conquered  Sussex 
and  Easei,  and  obtained  a  nominal  suierainty 
over  the  other  kingdoms.  Hia  marria^  with 
Bertha,  daughter  of  Charibert,  King  of 
Soisaons,  is  thie  important  event  in  his  reign, 
as  it  led  indirectly  to  tbe  coming  of  St. 
Augustine  and  the  conversion  of  Ethelbert 
to  Chriatianity  (597).  Ethelhert  waa  the  firrt 
king  among  the  Anglo-Saions  who  dr^w  up 
a  oode  of  laws. 

iit«lv-Su«i  OkrM.  I  WilUuB  of  lUnuaboij ; 
IdppsDbeiit,  Artlo-San*  JCtafa 

Ethelflsda  (.XthiLfLAD)  (4.  91S),  was 
•  daughter  of  King  Alfred,    ^le  waa  muiied 
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to  thd  EnldoniuiiD  Eihelred,  and,  togetUer  with 
ber  husband,  iniled  over  Mercia..  She  was 
of  great  awiBtauce  to  her  brother  Edward 
in  his  wars  against  the  Danes,  and  joined  him 
in  rebuihling  Chester  and  other  ancient  towns 
that  had  fallen  into  decay.  In  916  har  troop* 
defeated  the  Welsh  at  Brecknock.  Her 
husband  died  in  912,  and  she  left  only  a 
daughter,  EHf  win,  whom  Edward  deprived  of 
the  government  of  Mercia,  and  forcibly 
carried  off  to  'Wessaz.  Ethelflsda  seems  to 
liavo  had  the  title  of  "The  Lady  of  the 
Klerdana,"  expreeaive  at  tbe  power  she 
posaened,  and  tbe  teUtion*  in  which  she 
stood  to  Edward. 

Flomo*  of  Wonieitar ;  Aitfiii-Baxttit  Chtin. ; 


Ethelfritli  (^Xtuelfhith),  King  of 
Noithumbria  (S93— SIT),  was  the  eon  and 
successor  of  Ethelric.  He  married  a  dati|;hter 
of  Ella  of  Deiro,  and  incorporated  that  state 
with  his  own  kingdom  of  Bemicia,  b&ving 
driven  Edwin  (q.v.),  the  son  of  Ella,  into 
exile.  He  wsi  a  tar-siglited  and  successful 
king.  He  defeated  the  Scots  and  the  Britons, 
and  captnred  the  city  of  Chester.  He  de- 
stroyed the  monartery  of  Bangoiyscoed,  and 
put  all  the  monks  to  death,  asserting  that  as 
thej  prayed  for  hia  defeat,  they  were,  though 
nnarmed,  fighting  against  him,  Ethelirith, 
having  learnt  that  hia  brother-in-law,  {^dwin, 
had  tiiken  refuge  with  Redwald  of  East 
Aoglia,  demanded  that  he  should  be  given 
Qp ;  and  on  his  request  being  refused,  war 
ensued,  in  which  EUielfrith  was  defeated  and 
elain. 

Ethelhaard  (.<^tkbi.hbard]  (t.  725,  d. 
■  40),  King  of  Wessei,  succeeded  his  brothar- 
JD'lair,  Ina-  He  was  descended  from  Cerdic, 
but  belonged  probably  to  a  diBtant  bianch 
of  tha  loj^  house.  His  election  was  opposed 
by  the  Atheling  Oswald,  but  unsucceiufully. 
His  reign  was  an  unfortunat()kne  ;  the  British 
recovered  something  of  what  they  had  lost, 
and  the  Mercians  captured  Somerton  (733), 
an  important  border  fortress,  now  a  mere 
Tillage,  between  Oxford  and  Banburj- ;  and 
Weesei  was  obliged,  in  some  degree,  to  own 
the  Mercian  overloTdBhip. 

EtheUma  (.S^TKEtHi-s),  called  "The 
Proud  Ealdorman.''  rebelled  against  Cuthred 
of  Weasex  in  7-^0,  but  was  defeated,  and 
pardoned.  In  jui,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to 
his  bravery  that  the  West  Saxons  won  the 
battle  of  Borford. 

EtllslllOtlL  (,£tiIelnOTm),  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1020—1038),  had  been  one  of 
the  chaplains  of  Canute,  and  was  one  of  that 
king's  chief  advisers.  It  is  to  him  that  we 
mast  attribute  mnch  of  Canute's  civil  and 
(yclsaiastical  policy.  Ethelnoth  was  a  mnn 
of  large  views,  and  being  himself  a  secular.' 
did  maeh  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
secular  clergy.      During    Canute's   abunoo 
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from  England,  Ethelnoth  was  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  him  the  king 
addressed  his  famous  letter  describing  his 
visit  to  Rome.  On  Canute's  daatji,  in  1036, 
Ethelnoth  refused  to  crown  Harold,  and  pro- 
hibited any  of  the  bishops  doing  so. 

WillluB  of  lUme«buT7;  Encpmivm  £iimi>.- 
Hook,  ATchbUhftpt  of  CarOMv^r]/. 

EthelMd  {J&nsiLKiD)  I„  King  of  the 
■Went  Saioos  (868—871),  vi-as  the  son  of 
Ethelwulf,  Bitd  sDcceeded  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Ethelbert.  His  reign  is  important 
for  his  greet  struggle  with  the  Danes.  At 
first  the  mvading  host  attacked  the  tributary 
provincca.  Northumberliind,  disputed  between 
livat  kings,  fell  an  easy  prey,  and  one  or 
two  other  px>vin[«s  received  a  tributai? 
crown  at  the  hands  of  the  heathen  invadeis. 
They  next  entered  Slercia.  The  West  Saxon 
monarch,  hastening  to  the  relief  of  bis  vaasala, 
was  unable  to  dislodge  the  invaders  fi'om 
Nottingham,  which  ^y  had  seized.  East 
Anglia  was  completely  conquei«d,  and  its 
king,  Edmund,  put -to  death.  In  871  the 
Danes  attacked  Wessei,  and  made  Beading 
their  head-quarters.  Thence  they  sallied 
forth,  and  no  leas  than  nine  pitched  battles 
("  folk-Sghta "),  besides  numereus  smaller 
eogagementa,  were  taught  between  the  Danes, 
led  by  Bogsecg  and  Halfdene,  and  the  English, 
under  Ethelred  and  his  brother  Alfred.  The 
moet  important  of  these  fights  took  place  at 
Ashdown,  in  which  the  English  were  com- 
pletely victorious ;  bat  in  nuiny  of  tlia  other 
battles  the  Danes  got  the  upper  hand.  In  the 
midst  of  this  struggle  Ethelred  died,  proba- 
bly of  his  wounds.  Ha  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Alfred.    [Danis  ;  Alfkid.] 

Asser,  Lift  af  AUni;  Attflo-SaiMii  Clirm.; 
Fault.  Lift  ff  Aifni. 

Etbelrod  (.Xtheuied)  II.,  Kiko  {b.  9ss, 

J.  979,  d.  lOiej,  sometimeg  called  the  "  Un- 
ready"—the  Purposelesa — the  son  of  Edgar 
by  Elfrida,  was  bom  in  the  year  968,  and  suc- 
ceeded on  the  murder  of  his  half-brother 
Edward.  During  the  early  part  of  bis  reign 
the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  bis 
mother,  and  very  probably  Dunstan  (q.v.) 
remained  chief  adviser.  We  read  of  in- 
curaions  of  the  Danes  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  this  reign,  but  it  waa  not 
till  after  the  death  of  Dunstan,  in  988,  that 
we  have  the  beginning  of  Danish  attempts 
at  settlement.  In  991  East  Anglia  was 
attacked,  and  the  great  battle  of  Alaldon 
fought,  in  which  the  brave  Ea1doi-man 
Brihtnoth  was  alain.  In  this  year  too,  by 
the  advice  of  Archbishop  Sigenc,  the  fatal 
plan  of  buying  oft  the  invaders  was  adopted. 
In  addition  to  foreign  enemies,  Ethelred 
had  to  contend  again  rt  treoKin  at  home, 
his  two  favourilos,  Elfrio,  Ealdorman  of 
Bfercia,  and  Edric  Streona.  frequently  be- 
traying hia  plans  to  tha  Danes.  After  re- 
peated raids  on  England,   Olaf  of  Nonrajr 
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waa  bought  ofl  in  99tr  But  the  Dhuss  atill 
continued  their  incureioas.  In  997  Dovon 
and  Corn-wall,  in  99S  Dorset  and  Uampshint, 
nnd  in  999  Kent,  yrim  carried  by  them. 
In  1000  Etholred  led  an  armj-  into  Cuia- 
berland  against  KtaJcotm,  who  had  refused 
to  pay  money  for  buying  off  the  Danes, 
and  in  the  mme  year  an  Englislt  force  in- 
vaded Normandy  unsuccessfully.  The  quarrel 
vith  Nonnandy  vss,  hotrever,  Boon  made 
up,  and  in  1002  Ethelred  married  Rmma, 
the  gister  of  the  Nomuin  duke.  In  that  year 
the  ■iiin  of  £24,000  waa  paid  to  the  Duuoa. 
This  year  also  saw  an  nttempt  to  eitenninate 
the  Danes  by  the  masHHcro  of  St.  Briee 
[1002],  which,  far  fiom  accomplishing  its 
purpose,  only  led  to  Swoyn  gathering  a  InrKo 
force  twether  to  avenge  the  slaaghter,  He 
captured  Eieter  and  SiLlisbur)-,  and  met 
■with  no  resistance,  save  in  East  AngHa.  In 
1008  "the  groat  fleet  came  to  Sandwich,  and 
did  all  as  they  were  wont ;  they  mvafjfed  and 
burned  and  destroyed  wherever  they  went." 
Once  more  thoy  were  bribed  lo  leave  England. 
In  10U3  Ethelredgot  togiithcra  fleet  to  oppoae 
the  Danes,  but  quarrels  among  the  commandiTS 
and  a  great  storm  ruined  this  project,  and  the 
last  chance  against  the  invader?  was  gone. 
In  1009  London  was  inoffei-tually  sttailted, 
but  Oxford  vaa  burnt,  and  "  at  length  there 
was  no  head  man  who  would  asuomblo  forces, 
but  each  fled  as  he  best  might:  nor  at  the 
last  would  even  one  ahire  help  another." 
In  1013  Swe5-n  made  another  great  attack 
on  England.  The  North  at  once  submitted 
to  him,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
master  of  the  whole  coimtrj-,  and  was 
acknowledged  king,  and  Ethelrad  fled,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  to  his  brother-in- 
law's  court  in  Sonnandy.  But  Sweyn's 
death,  in  Februarj",  lOU,  enabled  Ethel- 
red  to  return.  With  (be  aid  of  his  son 
F.dmund  ho  drove  out  Canuto,  who  had  been 
rhosen  king  by  the  Danish  portion  of  the 
inhabitants.  But  Canute  returned  in  lOI-i, 
and  mvn$^  Wcssex ;  next  year  he  passed 
into  Mercia  and  Northumbria,  which  sub- 
mitted to  him.  While  ho  was  preparing  tor 
the  final  conquest  of  Wcssex,  Elhelrcd  died 
(April  i3, 1016).  Ethelred  wan  twice  married, 
h^a  first  wife  being  ..Elflied,  and  his  second, 
Emma  of  Normandy,  Of  Etholred  the 
jfngh-Staon  Chrwiiett  savB,  "  he  held  bis 
kingdom  with  ({reat  toil  and  gicat  difii- 
cullies  the  while  th-tt  his  lite  hinted."  Among 
the  West  Saxon  kinga,  Mr.  Freeman  remarks, 
"  Bthelrcd  stands  alone  in  presenting  the 
wretched  spectacle  of  a  long  retgn  of  utt«r 
miagovommont,  unredeemed,  ns  far  as  we  can 
see,  by  any  of  those  personal  eicellences 
which  have  sometimes  caused  public  errors 
and  urimes  to  be  foigottcn." 

.Jngto-SoxHi  CkiviH. ;  Lttpnenbenr,  AiiAa-S*woit, 
Kimii;  Treemu.  Korn.  C<«\q.,  tdI,  i. 

Bthelrttd  {Mtkkimbu),  King  of  Uercis 
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(876^704),  was  the  son  of  Penda  and  brother 
of  Wullere,  whom  he  succeeded.  Ha  married 
Osthryth,  sister  of  Alfred  of  Noithumbria. 
He  defeated  Lothaire  of  Kent  in  07S,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  of  that  kingdom.  The 
remainder  of  his  reign  was  peaeefuJ,  save  for 
an  attack  on  his  brother-in-law,  whom  ho 
compelled  to  restore  the  province  of  Lindsey 
to  Mercia.  He  resigned  the  crown  in  704  in 
favour  of  his  nephew,  Cenred,  and  became 
a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Bardesey,  where  be 
died,  in  716. 

Etlifllrod  (£thilkbd),  King  of  North- 
umbria (774—779  and  789—793),  was  the 
ton  of  Ethelwold.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  and  Hy 
the  country,  but  the  death  of  Alfwold  and  the 
bad  government  of  Oawold  afliorded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  his  return.  He  attempuil  to 
strengthen  himself  bj'  the  murder  of  his 
uncle,  but  in  the  sequel  whs  hiiuiself  assassi- 
nated by  some  of  hia  thegns. 

Ethalwald  ( .Ethel wald)  KoU.  King 
of  Northumbria  (769—765),  succeeded  after 
the  murder  of  Oswult.  His  parenlago  is 
unknown,  but  verj-  probably  he  was  one  of 
the  thegns  who  assassinated  Oswult.  Civil  , 
war  distracted  his  reign,  and  he  was  even- 
tually  defeated,   and  obliged  to  resign  his 


the  approach  of  Edward,  he  Sed 
to  the  Dnncs  in  Northumbria.  In  904  he 
subdued  Essex,  and  persuaded  the  East 
Anglian  Daieft  to  invade  MeR^ia,  but  in  905 
was  stain  in  a  skirmish. 

Ethelveard  (.*>theiweahd),  or  as  he 
ityles  himsflS  "  Fabiug  Quiestor  Etbel- 
werduB,"  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  Chronicle 
of  the  Saxon  Kings  of  England.  Of  the 
author  nothing  is  known  with  certainty, 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  (according  to  his 
own  account)  the  great-grandson  of  King 
Elhelred,  brother  of  Alfred  the  Great.  He 
probably  died  in  the  closing  rears  of  the 
Ij-nth  century.  Ethelweard'a  ^ronicle  ex- 
tends from  the  Creation  to  the  reign  of 
Edgar.  It  is  for  the  meet  part  a  mere  Uitin 
abridgment  of  Bede's  EaUriaitiftil  B'utorg 
and  the  At'ulB.Saxon  ChronitU ;  but,  says  Sir 
T.  Hardy,  "  he  has  the  merit  of  being  the 
only    Idtin   historian  in  an  interval  of  two 

Elbelwtwd's  Chrsnidi  wu  first  prist*!  bv 
8lr  H.  fiiTlle  (n  ISSe,  fu  Scr'fiimn  Pod  Btia«,. 
and   hu   Iwen  reprintwl    In   tHa   JTnimiKnla 

EtlielwiUf  (^THKLWi-LF),  King  of  the 
West  Saxons  (*.  837,  d.  858),  was  the  son  of 
Egbert,  whom  he  succeeded.  His  reign  was 
occupied  in  great  measure  in  repelling  the 
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■  of  the  D&nea,  by  whom  he  vu 
defeated,  in  840,  at  Chormouth,  and 
who,  in  Sol,  captured  Canterbury  and 
London,  and  drove  out  the  Merciim  king. 
EthtJwulf  marched  agaiiut  Uiera,  and  routed 
them  at  Oi^kley;  Hnd  ia  853  he  auiated 
Iturhred,  King  of  Merula,  agninst  tha  Nui-th 
WeUh,  "Hnd  made  them  all  obedient  to 
him."  Ia  H-ii  the  Danes,  for  the  first  time, 
wintered  in  Englaud,  and  in  this  year  Ethel- 
wulf  made  a  pil^mage  to  Home,  whitlier  he 
hod  sent  bia  youngest  eon,  Alfred,  two  yean 
prevjaualy.  On  his  way  home  he  married 
Jadith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
King  of  the  Woat  Franks,  and  grandson  of 
Charlemagne,  During  his  absence,  Asoer 
telU  us,  hiB  son,  Ethclbald,  conspired  againat 
faim,  and  EtheLwulf,  on  his  return,  to  avoid  a 
civil  war,  gave  up  Wesaox  to  hiai,  retaining 
only  Kent  for  himself.  Etholwulf  Is  beat 
known  for  his  famous  "  Donation,"  which  is 
often  said  to  have  originated  the  system  of 
""'""38  (q.v.).    In  reality,  it  was  merely  "the 


pirt  of  the  folk-land  from  all  [nymentt 
except  the  I'rinada  necufUai,  and  the  direction 
that  every  ten  hides  of  his  land  should  pronde 
ior  one  poor  man  or  stranger." 

jBfliff-SoAi*    CXronitlfi    l^ppelitiHv,  JnsI^ 
SruoH  jfinoi  StDbtw,  COiui.  Uit..  chap.  viiL 


_^ i  [d.    11S3),  the  second    son   of 

King  Stephen,  was  heir-apparent  to  his 
htber  by  the  death  of  hie  elder  brother.  Bald- 
win. Stephen  was  eitremelv  anxious  that 
Eustace  should  be  crowned  king  in  his  life- 
time, thus  ensuring  the  succession  Ui  him,  but 
this  the  Pope  refused  to  alluw,  it  beinif  evi- 
dent that  such  a  course  would  only  perpetuate 
the  period  of  civil  war.  Eustace  died  in  IlfiS, 
and  thus  tha  way  was  open  for  the  compro- 
mise bctwetn  Stephen  and  Henry  II..  whioh 
was  efiected  by  the  Treatj-  of  Wallingford. 
Eustace  married  Coniitniice,  sister  of  I«uis 
VII.  of  Fiance,  but  left  no  children. 

E-afanrSpruigB.THEBArrLEOF^Sept.S, 
ITSl),  was  Uie  last  serious  engagement  in  the 
American  War  of  Independence.  On  the  de- 
parture of  Lord  Bawdon  for  England,  Colonel 
Stuwart  had  succocdtd  to  the  comnuind  at 
Charleston.  Greene  was  too  strong  and  too  un- 
embarrassed  to  zemain  any  longer  qu lot, and  he 
descended  from  the  Sant^  Hills,  with  the  in- 
tention of  driving  the  British  into  Charleston, 
and  there  blockndmK  them.  Stewart  met  him 
at  the  Eiitaw  Snringe.  At  tint  the  Euglish 
were  repulsed  along  tho  whole  line,  but  they 
gained  time  to  rally,  and  rt<tuming  to  the 
attack,  drove  the  Americaos  from  their  posi- 
tions, and  remained  musters  of  tha  Meld. 
Their  loss,  however,  was  seven  hundred  men, 
who  could  be  ill  spared,  esperinlly  in  their 
then  critical  condition  of  luiairs.  Stewart 
*a«  too  much  weakened  to  reap  any  results 
from  his  victor}-,  and  was  compelled  to  tali 


back  to  Charleston  Neck,  and  to  look  on 
while  Greene  overran  South   Carolina  and 

Buoioft,  Bill,  ef  AmtrittM  Jlnoliilini,   It., 
chap,  U;  Stanhopa,  Hitt.  afSnt.,  eb^  H. 

ETaljrm  JoHH  [b.  1620,  d.  1706),  served 
in  aeveni  olfidal  positions  during  tha  reign  of 
Charlea  11.  He  was  one  of  the  Council  for 
the  Uanagemeut  of  the  Plantations,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1694 
he  became  Treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 
Evelyn  wrote  several  works  on  horticulture, 
architecture,  and  general  hteratnre.  Uc  was 
also  the  author  of  a  Diaiy,  which,  together 
with  his  letlenj,  was  first  printed  in  1B18. 
and  has  been  frequently  republished.  Evelyn's 
Memoir*  are  of  great  value  for  their  sketches 
of  persons  and  society  daring  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeentb  centurj', 

EvashtUll,  The  Battlk  of  (126B),  waa 
fought  during  the  Barons' War  between  Piioce 
Edward  and  (iimun  de  Ifonttort.  The  quarrel 
with  the  De  Clares  and  the  escape  of  Wince 
Edward  had  arrtiyed  a  formidable  band  of 
enemies  against  De  Montfort.  The  roj-alists 
were  in  the  Wehih  Marches,  *hithpr  Simon 
set  out  against  them;  hut  by  the  capture  of 
Gloucester  they  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  having 
toutcdthe  younger  Simon,  Edward  marched  I o 
Evesham,  where  De  Montfort  was  waiting  for 
his  son.  Dn  August  1  the  armies  met,  and  De 
Montfort  at  once  perceived  that  he  was  alto- 
gether outhumbei^.  "  God  have  mercy  on 
our  souls,"  he  cried,  "  for  our  bodies  are  the 
prince's  !  "  In  vain  he  attempted  to  force  his 
way  to  Kenilworth.  and  at  length  all  ho  could 
do  was  to  draw  his  troops  round  him  in  a  com- 
pact ring,  and  await  the  attack  of  the  royalists. 
His  son  Henry  fell  at  his  feet,  and  at  last  the 
earl  himself  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
flght,  and  was  hewn  down.  The  royBllats 
refused  quarter,  and  terrible  havoc  nas  made 
of  tho  banmlal  forces.  "  The  victorv  of  the 
king's  party  at  Evesham,"  says  Sir.  blnauw, 
"  was  BO  complete,  that  the  disproportionate 
loss  on  the  other  side,  betokening  more  a 
surprise  than  a  battle,  Caused  it  to  be  thmi 
described  by  Robert  of  Gloucester :  '  Sui  h 
was  the  murder  of  Evesham,  for  battle  none 
it  was!'"  Tho  royahsls  hud  distinguishENl 
themselves  by  red  crosses  on  their  arms,  and 
tiie  few  who  fell  in  the  action  owed  their 
denth  to  neglect  of  this  precaution,  being  killed 
by  their  own  comrades  in  mistake. 

Halt.    Paris.   Kill.   JfnJ.  ;    Blaaow,    Bann^ 
War  :  Psnli.  .Sinun  di  UontfoH. 

Evflsban,  Tub  Chuuniclb  of.  is  a 
motiflslic  record,  containing  a  history  from  the 
foundation  of  the  abbey  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  centurj-  to  the  year  Hlfi.  Though 
of  slight  historical  value,  it  is  important  for  the 
accurate  and  detailed  picture  it  gives  of  the 
inner  and  daily  life  of  a  great  abbey. 

ExollA^IMr  was  the  name  of  the  court 
in  which,  after  the  Conquest,  the   f 
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biuinees  of  the  country  wna  truiaacted.  -  The 
name  arose  from  the  chequered  cloth,  like  a 
cheBS-board,  which  covered  the  table  of  the 
court.  The  chequers  wore  probably  useful  in 
counting  money,  for  which  purpoMi  counters 
were  used  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  U. 
The  orgHTUBatioQ  of  the  court  dates  fiom 
Henry  1.,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  OTig:inally 
merely  a.  BpecLalised  financial  committee  of  the 
Oieat  Council.  Its  principal  officers  were  the 
great  officers  of  the  state  and  household,  with 
certain  others,  councillore  or  judsve,  appointed 
by  the  king,  who  were  called  Barons  of  the 
Eichequer  {BoroB«&a«Brii).  The  court  was 
generally  held  at  WestotiDater,  but  was  not 
^xed  there  in  the  twelfth  century.  Henr^  II. 
Tailored  the  court,  and  a  full  account  of  it  as 
it  exist«d  in  his  reign  is  contained  in  the 
work  called  DMogut  de  Seaecano.  Two  full 
SGflBiooB  were  held  each  year,  at  Gaater  and 
Uichaelmaa.  At  these  toe  sheriffs  gave  in 
their  accounts.  These  aocounts  were  rendered 
in  three  divisions ;  in  the  preftr,  at  wbi4> 
the  sheriff  pud  the  larger  part  ot  the 
money  in  hand ;  the  vinu  eompoti,  or  state- 
ment; and  the  tumma,  or  final  balance,  with 
vouchers.  All  the  revenue  from  the  ferm  or 
rent  of  the  counties,  tho  danegeld,  pleus  of 
the  crown,  aids,  and  other  feudal  dues,  were 
thus  brought  into  the  Exchequer.  The  ac- 
counts with  the  sheriffs  were  kept  by  tallies, 
OF  piecex  of  wood  inscribed  and  notched. 
These  were  dtrided  down  tho  middle,  and  one- 
half  waa  kept  by  the  sherifi!  snd  the  other  by 
the  court.  Payment  of  the  ferm  of  the 
counties  was  made  in  money  instead  of  in 
kind  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Beeidea  the 
receipt  of  revenue,  the  business  of  the  Ex- 
chequer included  jurisdiction  in  cases  which 
affected  the  revenue  by  the  payment  of  fines; 
it  recorded  agreemenla,  charter*,  and  feoff- 
ments ;  and  it  sometimas  seems  to  have  acted 
as  a  political  council  of  state,  especially  in 
matters  of  foreign  treaties.  'Whan  the  office 
ot  Justiciar  became  extinct,  the  place  ot 
president  at  the  Sxcttequer  BiMtrd,  whick 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Justiciar,  was  taken 
by  the  Treasurer.  By  4  &  5  Will.  IV.,  c.  15, 
the  whole  position  of  Uie  Exchequer  as  regards 
the  receipt  o(  revenue  was  dianged.  For 
this  purpose  ita  OT)[snisation  consists  of  a 
Board,  at  the  head  of  which  is  an  officer  called 
the  Comptroller- Genera!.  All  revenue  is  paid 
into  the  finnk  of  England  to  bis  account,  aud 
all  payments  made  by  the  Exchequer  are  made 
in  virtue  of  warmnts  from  the  'n^itsury. 

The  Exchequer  must  also  be  considered 
with  reference  to  jurisdiction.  No  small  part 
of  its  judicial  business  was  lost  by  the  separa^ 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  from  the 
King's  Bench  (Jfoflna  C/ivrla,  art,  17).  It 
still  retained  jurisdiction  in  revenue  cases, 
and  in  tho  pleas  o(  all  who  were  in  any  way 
coonected  with  the  court.  Special  leave  was 
also  given  to  implead  in  the  Exchequer  as 
an   indulgence.     Like   Uie  other  court*,  the 


Exchequer  drew  business  to  ilAelt  wherever  it 
was  possible.  This  usurpation  of  jurisdiction 
was  made  a  subject  of  complaint,  and  by  the 
Arlitvli  tuper  eartoi  (28  Ed.  I.,  c.  4]  it  was 
provided  that  no  common  pleas  except  those 
of  privileged  persons  should  be  hoanl  in  that 
court,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  a 
regular  series  of  Chief  Barons  begins.  With 
this  separate  organisation,  however,  the  usur- 
pation by  the  Exchequer  of  jurisdiction 
froperly  belonging  to  other  courts  continued, 
t  drew  jurisdiction  to  itself  by  means  of  a 
writ  of  quo  mintu,  in  which  it  was  suggested 
that  the  plaintiff  was  indebted  to  the  crown, 
and  needed  parent  from  the  defendant  to 
enable  him  to  pay  the  king.  Courts  of  Ex- 
chequer were  set  up  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
when  those  countries  were  united  to  England 
as  regards  legislation.  The  fiction  of  the  writ 
of  q^  ninwi  was  abolished  by  2  WilL  IV.,  C. 
39— the  Unifarmity  of  Frottt*  jiet—tnd  a 
proper  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  Ex- 
chequer, An  equitable  jurisdiction  also  per- 
tained to  this  court,  which  was  extended  b]- 
the  same  means  as  thMe  used  in  its  common 
law  side.  While,  however,  the  barons  were 
the  judges  on  the  common  law  side,  the  Trea- 
sorer  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pre- 
sided in  equity  cases.  The  appointment  of 
the  Chancellor  dates  from  the  reign  of  Edwairl 
II.  In  his  oath  of  office  he  bound  himself  to 
use  the  seal  of  the  Exchequer  for  no  writs  of 
other  courts  while  the  Chancery  was  within 
twenty  miles.  The  last  case  in  which  the 
Chancellor  exercised  judicial  functions  was  in 
1736.  The  equity  business  of  the  Exchequer 
was  (ransferrod  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  by 
6  Vict.,  c,  5.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  has 
now  become,  by  the  Act  of  I8T3,  the  Ex- 
chequer Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  DOW  no  judicial  functions,  and  is  the 
member  of  the  cabinet  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  financial  administration  and  acts  aa 
Minister  of  Finance. 

The  Court  of  Jixchtgutr  Chandur  waa  erected 
OS  a  statutory  court  by  31  Ed.  Ill,,  c,  12,  to 
decide  cases  on  writs  of  error  from  the 
common  law  side  of  the  Excheq  uer.  Its  judges 
were  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  TreBsur«r, 
and  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas.  This  court  was  re-organised 
by  27  Eliz.,  c,  B,  which  may  indeed  be  more 

troperly  said  to  have  created  a  new  court, 
aving  jurisdiction  in  appeal  from  tho  King's 
Bench.  By  1  WilL  IV.,  c.  70,b  new  court  was 
erected,  for  tho  judfrments  of  each  common- 
law  court  were  made  subject  to  revision  bj' 
the  nidges  ot  the  other  t 


new  Court  of  Appeal,  founded  by  the  Sn- 
prane  Court  of  Juduatun  jtel  (3fl  &  37 
Vict.,  c  66,  B.  18). 

MadoT.  HK  af  Oim  Ibohtntr ;  Btobbi,  COwt. 
fltrt.,  obap*.  li.,  IV.  [W.  H.] 
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BtoI— ,  Thb,  U  genenll;  defined  b>  b 
dnty  cbargad  before  their  mie  on  gooda  which 
■re  siAnufactuivd  and  coiuumed  at  home ;  but 
it  ia  Mnnetimeg  used  □[  any  tax  laid  upon  the 
retail  trade.  It  ii  generally  guppoeed  that 
thii  tax  -ma  flnt  levied  in  Engliuid  by  ttm 
Buiiaraentary  paify  in  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War ;  but  it  is  obviooi  that  some  of  the  im- 

CI  of  the  later  Angevin  kings  may  have 
exacted  in  thii  way.  However,  it  waa 
not  until  1643,  when  an  excise  on  liquon  wa* 
impoaed,  in  imitation  of  the  Dat<h.  by  on 
oroinance  of  both  Houaea,  and  alterwarde  by 
the  king's  rival  convention  at  Oxford,  that  il 
became  a  recognised  lource  of  revenue.  After 
the  Reatoration  halt  ita  produce  waa  aoaigned 
to  the  crowD  in  compensation  (or  the  surrender 
of  the  revenues  derived  from  feudal  tenure, 
wheivby  the  burdens  of  the  rich  wore  trana- 
terred  to  the  whole  nation.  James  II.  ob- 
tained from  his  fint  Parliament  extiK  excise 
and  custom  daties,  valued  at  £900,000  a  year, 
but  only  £300,000  of  this,  taken  from  the 
excise,  was  granted  to  William  and  Mary, 
although  the  revenue  giaoted  to  Charles  II. 
waa  continued.  At  the  same  time.  Parliament 
declared  the  excise  to  be  "  the  moat  easy  and 
indifferent  levy  that  could  be  laid  upon  the 
people."  This  view  was  not  shared  by  the 
nation  at  lai^,  and  the  excise  long  continued 
to  be  a  moat  obnoxious  tax,  the  popular  preiu- 
dicee,  caused  partly  by  the  practice  of  letting 
out  the  dntiea  in  farm,  and  partly  by  the 
obscurity  of  the  stetDtei  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, being  even  entertained  by  men  like  Black- 
stone  and  Dr.  Johnson.  Bir  Bobert  Walpole, 
in  1733,  found  them  btal  to  his  celebrated 
Exeiae  Scheme.  Be  wished  to  conciliate  the 
country  gentlemen  by  diminishing  the  land- 
tax  to  one  shilling,  and  for  that  purpose  im- 
poaed  a  duty  on  salt.  When  the  new  tax  was 
found  to  fall  short  by  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
quired amount,  he  proposed — not  indeed,  as 
had  been  reported — a  general  system  of  excise. 
but  the  substitution  of  excise  duties  for 


a  dutit 


imuggling  would  be  lessened,  wlule  by 
asyitem  of  warehousing  without  tax  for  re- 
exportation, lioaion  would  be(«mo  a  free  port. 
The  O^tosition.however.  raised  a  most  viclent 
outcry  against  the  measure,  and  the  genetal 
didike  to  it  was  so  great  that  it  was  thought  an 
attempt  to  enforce  it  would  have  been  met  by 
armed resiatance  in  some  localities,  the  ministe- 
rial party  dwindled  rapidly  away,  and  Walpole 
waa  competed  to  withdraw  the  bill  based  upon 
his  resolution.  Subsequent  ministries,  how- 
aver,  increased  the  amount  of  the  excise  duties, 
partly  to  decrease  drunlcenneos  (for  instance, 
Ul  1T46  a  tax  of  20s.  a  gaUon  waa  laid  cm 
spirits,  and  in  consequence  smuggling  in- 
creased a  hundredfold),  and  levied  them  on  a 
lanm  number  of  commodities.  This  was  eepe- 
ei^y  the  case  during  the  great  struggle  with 
Ni^ioleon,  when  the  excise  included  taxes  on 
nearly  every  conceivaUe  article  of  home  manu- 


facture and  consumption — licences  to  permit 
persona  to  cairy  on  certain  trades,  to  shoot 
game,  post-horse  duties,  duties  on  sales  by 
auction,  and  other  impoaitions.  A  great  many 
of  the«e  duties  have,  however,  since  been 
abolished,  and  others  have  been  transferred  to 
the  customs.  The  ezdsa  is  now  almost  con- 
tlned  to  British  spirits  and  nuUt  liquors,  Ihe 
management  of  the  excise  has  also  been 
simpliSed,  notably  in  18Z3,  when  the  sepaiate 
boards  for  the  three  kingdoms  were  abonshed, 
and  in  I  BIB,  when  the  Bcwrd  left  Gresham 
House,  and  was  merged  with  those  of  stamps 
and  taxes  into  the  Inland  lievanue  Board  at 
Somerset  House.     [Customs.] 

HuiUnd,  CaOtetim  r>/  OriiMnam.  p.  Wi 
Ommmi  JounuOi,  Sept.,  IflOO;  HilJuu,  Onu'. 
Hut.,  U.,  oh^*.  I.,  A;  LliiEaid,xaS7;  Btaa- 
hope,  iriit.  of  Bxiiand,  U.  10;  BmoiU  of  (M 
nmiuMwur*  of  BuMt  iBfwrv,  1«8S  (  7  ft  B  Ooa. 
IV.,  a.  33)  3  ft  *  Vint.,  0.  S,  7.  [L,  C.  S.J 

ExolnsiMl  BDl,  Thb,  was  first  brought 
Into  the  House  of  Commoai  in  167lf.  It  ojs. 
abled  the  Duke  of  York,  ss  a  Papist,  from 
Bucceoding  to  the  crown,  should  tie  outlive 
his  brother.  It  met  with  considerable  oppo- 
sition in  the  Commons,  but  eventually  ptunied 
bjr  207  votes  to  128,  upon  which  (Siarles 
dissolved  Parliament.  He  was,  howe\'er,  soon 
obliged  to  summon  it  again  (October,.  1680), 
and  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  again  passed  by  the 
Commons  ;  but  tho  Lords,  coiefiy  through  the 
influence  of  Halifax,  rejected  it  by  63  to  30. 
In  January,  1S8I,  the  Commons  voted  that 
no  supplies  ^uld  he  granted  till  the  Exclusion 
Bill  was  passed,  and  refused  to  entertain 
Halifax's  proposal,  by  which  James  was  to 
rule  only  lu  name,  a  regent  being  appointed 
on  hie  accession  to  the  crown.  Again  the 
Parliament  was  dissolved  (January  16,  1681), 
but  not  before  the  Commons  hoi  voted  that 
the  opponents  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  were  traitors 
bought  with  French  money.  Again,  in  the 
PorSament  which  met  at  Oxford  in  March, 
16B1,  the  Commons  insisted  on  the  passing  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill.  But  this  Parliunent  was 
in  like  manner  dissolved,  and  Charles  sum- 
moned no  more  Parliaments  during  his  reign, 
and  consequently,  the  Exclusion  Bill  fell 
through.  The  ffxclusion  Bill  had  proposed 
that  Uie  crown  should  descend  to  the  heira  of 
the  Duke  of  York  on  Charles's  demise,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  duke  was  himself 
dead  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  temper  of  tho  times 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  (o  the  measure  arose 
from  the  fear  tl^t  Shaftesbury  and  others 
were  desirous  of  making  Monmouth  king. 

Bnraat,  Hiit.  i^  ku  Om  Timt;  Banks,  Htit. 
i!f  £Kf . ;  llaculaj,  Hiit.  tf  iitq. ;  Christie,  Lift 

£z«t«r  was  probably  a  hill-fort  of  the 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  Damnonia.  Its  ancient 
name  Catr  Wiui  became  Iica,  or  Itea  iJoffifis- 
itWTum  in  I«tin,  and  Exaneeattir  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Conquered  by  the  English  at  an 
uncertain  date,  the  dty  was  strongly  fortified 
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by  AtheUtaa.  It  waa  seventl  Umei  besieged 
fay  the  Danes  in  tlie  rei^ni  of  Alfred  and 
Ethelred  II.,  uid  captured  by  Bweyn,  owing 
to  the  treHson  of  its  governor,  Hugh  the 
Freiuh.  in  1003.  It  was  erected  an  episcopal 
gee  by  Edward  the  ConfesHOr  in  1046.  In 
1067  ExelCT  was  besiegod  and  captured  by 
■William  the  Conqueror.  In  Seiit.,  1497, 
it  iras  ansDCcesafully  besieged  by  PorMn 
Warbeek,  and  in  1549  it  sncceasfully  stood  a 
l^reiit  siege  against  tfae  Western  insurgents. 
Throughout  uie  CivO  War,  Exeter  was  for 
the  moHt  part  Koyalist.  It  vbs  captured  by 
Prince  Jliiurice  in  1643,  nnd  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  king's  adherents  till  nearly  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  it  was  retakpn  by 
Fairfei  (1846).  It  was  the  flrat  important 
place  in  England  reai^hod  by  Williani  of 
Orange,  who  entered  Exeter  Nov.  S,  16BS. 
The  cathedral,  which  was  commenced  by 
Bishop  William  of  Warlewast  in  Illlt,  or 
perhaps  earlipi,  was  not  completed  till  late  in 
the  flfteenth  century. 


Exeter,  conferred,  1397,  upon  John  Holland, 
Earl  of  HunUngdon,  third  son  of  Thomas 
UoUond,  Earl  of  Kent  fson-in-Uw  of  Edmund 
Flantagenet,  Earl  of  Kent),  in  1390;  how- 
ever, the  duke  was  degraded,  and  his  honours 
became  forfeit.    In  1416  Thomas   Beaufort, 

Biungest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  created 
ute  of  Eieter  lor  his  life.  Afterwards, 
1443,  John  Holland,  son  of  the  first  duke, 
was  created  duke,  having  been  nwtored  in 
blood  and  honours  twenty-sii  years  earlier. 
The  dukedom,  however,  again  became  forfeit 
on  the  attainder  of  his  son  Henry,  1461.  Id 
I52£|  Henry  Courtanay,  Earl  of  Devon, 
was  made  Jfnrfnit  of  Exeter,  as  was  also  his 
son  Edward,  1553,  the  father  having  been 
attainted  in  1539 ;  on  Edward's  death,  without 
Liaue,  1356,  the  title  became  extinct.  In  IGOG 
Thomas  Cecil,  second  Lord  Burghley,  was 
creatM  Sari  of  Expter,  and  the  honour  still 
remains  in  bis  family,  Henry  Cecil,  tenth  earl, 
having  been  advanced  to  a  MarquinU*  of  Uie 
same  style,  1801. 

EK*t«r,  Henbt  Holljind,  Duke  ot 
Id.  1473),  was  the  son  of  John,  Duke  of 
Exeter.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  LancastriaD  party,  though  he  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Richard,  Duke  ot  York. 
He  fought  in  the  battles  of  Wakefield  and 
Tavrt«n,  and  after  the  latter,  escaped  to  Scot- 
land, and  was  attainted  by  Edward  IV.  He 
afterwards  returned,  and  tooght  in  the  battle 
ot  Bamet,  where  he  was  left  tor  dead  on  the 
field,  but  recovering,  fled  to  France,  where  he 
■j  abject   poverty   that    be 


shore  Danr  Dover,  iritfaout  any  clue  aa  to  hov 

it  got  there. 
£xataf,   Thomas   Beaufokt,   Dues    or 

(4.  1427),  was  the  son  of  John  of  Oaunt  and 
Catherine  fiwynf  onl.  He  was  appointed  Cup- 
lain  ot  Calais  in  1407,  and  in  1410  succeeded 
Arundel  as  Chancellor.  He  hold  the  iiitat 
Seal  for  two  years,  and  on  his  resignation,  was 
created  Earl  of  Dorset.  Ue  was  One  of  the 
commaodoTB  in  the  French  wars  of  Henry  V. 
and  Henrv  VI.'s  reigns,  and  in  1415  was  made 
Duke  of  Exeter.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
battle  oE  Beaugf  in  14:il,  but  was  released 
soon  after,  and  was  one  ot  the  Council  during 
the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  He  married 
Alargaret,  daughter  of  Sir  T.  Neville,  hut 
left  no  issue. 

Ezsta,  Thomas  Cboil,  Eabl  op  (5.  1542, 
d.  leH),  the  eldest  son  of  Lonl  Burleigh, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  queen's  troops 
against  the  northern  rebels  in  150B;  he 
took  part  in  the  Scotch  expedition  in  favour 
of  the  Begent  Murray,  and  subsequently  did 
good  service  in  the  Low  Countriee,  in  reward 
for  which  he  was  made  Governor  of  Hull, 
1586.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Exeter  by 
James  I.,  1605. 

Exhibitum,  Thi  Gbeat  p86I).  The 
idea  of  holding  a  great  international  expuei- 
tioQ  of  the  industrial  products  ot  the  world, 
if  it  did  not  originate  with  Priaca  Albert,  the 
husband  of  Qusen  Vtctoiia,  was  taken  up  b^ 
him  with  so  much  energy,  that  the  credit 
belongs  to  him.  Under  his  auspices  a  Roj-al 
Commission  for  this  purpose  was  issued  in 
Jan.,  18-50,  and  on  Slay  1,  1831,  the  exhibition 
was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  Hyde  Park. 
It  remained  open  till  Oct.  15,  1851,  having 
attained  a  success  beyond  all  expectation. 
The  buildings  of  glasa  and  iron  were  aub- 
sequently  removed  to  form  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Sydenham.  A  second  inlemational  ex- 
hibition was  held  from  May  to  November, 
1 862 ;  and  since  then  many  others  have  been 
held  in   London  and  almost  every  civilised 

Exton.  SiK  PiEM,   is  supposed  to  bttn 

been  a  relative  of  Sir  Nicholas  Exton,  who 
was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1380  and  I3BT. 
Exton  is  said  to  have  murdered  Sichaid  II. 
in  Fontetract  Castle,  but  the  whole  cinlum- 
stances  of  lUchard's  death  are  too  obecure  to 
allow  us  to  charge  him  with  the  crime  with 
any  degree  of  co^denco. 

Eztmditioil  is  the  surrender  of  fugitives 
from  justice  by  one  state  to  another.  No 
systematic  usage  in  this  matter  prevailed 
until  the  present  ccnturj'.  Perhaps  the  only 
early  treaty  containing  a  provision  as  to 
extradition  was  that  of  1 1 74,  between  William 
of  Scotland  and  Henry  II.,  wherein  it  was 
agreed  that  persons  giulty  of  felony  in  Eng- 
land Inking  refuge  in  Scotland  should  be 
given   up,  and  vim  vtrii.     But   the   othw 
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medieval  treaties  niually  quoted — t^.,  tbe 
Inttmiritu  Mofnut  wilh  Flandan  in  1497 — 
appear  to  have  contained  nothing  more  than 
general  promi»e«  not  to  harbour  reliela.    He 

nition  of  extradition  aeeioi  to  have  been 
inve 
the  ■ 

principle  tlwt  states  were  bound,  either  by 
the  law  of  nationi  or  by  resaons  of  "  comity, 
to  Rive  np  fugitive  ciiminalB;  but  the  earliest 
di«tinct  sl&tcment  of  Ensliah  common  Ltw 
was  the  declaration  of  the  Court  of  Exchnquer 
in  1749,  that  "  the  govemincnt  may  send  a 
prisoner  to  answer  for  a  crime  wherever  com- 
mitted." Yet  such  dicta,  though  reci^nising 
the  dntj'  of  extradition,  were  of  slight  au- 
thority, and  action  upon  them  could  have  been 
E^vented  by  an  appeal  for  a  writ  of  Habeas 
rpus.  England  for  the  flrat  time  bound 
itaelf  by  treaty  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in 
1S02,  in  which  it  was  agi'eed  with  Fiance' 
that  fugitives  chained  with  forgery,  fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy,  or  murder  should  be  sur- 
rendered. Dunng  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  the  law  of  extradition  was 
rapidly  developed  in  the  United  States,  owing 
to  the  need  of  some  artangemcnt  between  the 
Btatee  forming  the  Union  and  between  the 
United  Slates  and  Canada.  In  England, 
however,  the  history  of  eitradition  really 
begiiu  with  the  treaties  of  1842  with  the 
United  States,  and  of  IS43  with  France.  In 
1862  a  new  convention  was  made  with  Fntnce, 
and  in  this,  for  the  flist  time,  exception  whs  made 
in  the  esse  of  persons  charged  with  political 
offences.  Each  of  these  treaties  had  been 
confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  con- 
■titntional  doctrine  being  that,  Uiough  the 
crown  could  make  extradition  treaties,  the 
executive  could  not  carry  them  out  without 
statutory  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  "  it 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  England  will 
not  surrender  fugitives  except  under  a  treaty  " 

reaton,  Inltrnntimal  Late,  ed:  Boyd,  j  1 16, 
The  EztradUiim  jlet  of  1870  empowered 
the  executive  to  carry  out  extradition  treaties 
made  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  vis., 
that  no  fugitive  shoold  be  surrendered  for  a 
political  offence,  nor  tried  for  any  but  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  demanded.  Under 
this  statute  extradition  treaties  have  been 
made  with  all  the  European  (totes  eirapt 
BoMia,  and  with  some  others. 

E.  Cluke,  Lw  r/EKrwlUit*,  2nd  sd.,  187i 
[W.  J.  A.] 


ttoy.  He  was  a  prosperous  London  i 
beome  sheriff  in  1493.  His  book,  A  CWnr- 
iatnet  of  Hittcrriti,  begins,  as  usual,  with  Brutus, 
and  is  a  commonplaM  compilation  up  to  his 


own  time,  when  it  becomes  moderately  useful 
as  cont4;mporary,  if  uncritical,  evidence,  and 
is  especially  full  on  London  history.  The  Bnt 
edition  was  printed  in  1616. 

Factory    L^islatioit.      The    gnat 

development  of  English  industry  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  unaccompanied 
byany  State  rejpilation  or  supervision,  led  to 
gross  and  wide-spread  neglect  of  the  com- 
monest precautions  for  the  preservation  of 
the  health  of  the  workers,  in  the  present 
century  a  long  series  of  Acts  have  boon 
passed  designed  to  protect  the  health  of 
labourers  in  factories  and  workshops,  and 
especially  of  woman  and  children.  The 
Heidth  md  Marat,  Afl  of  ISW  (42  Geo.  III., 
c.  73),  was  passed  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  the  elder.  It  provided  for 
the  cleansing  and  ventilation  of  factories; 
but  the  scandals  of  the  npprentice  system  had 
produced  the  Act,  and  it  was  mainly  directed 
to  limiting  the  hours  of  apprentices'  work  to 
twelve  a  day,  the  prohibition  for  them  of 
night  work,  with  some  arrangements  for  their 
clothing,  education,  and  moral  well-being. 
The  SeeoKii  Fattory  AH  of  1819  (59  Geo. 
III.,  0,  66)  was  passed  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  ConunoniL 
appointed  in  1816.  Its  Operation  was  limited 
to  cotton-mills.  By  it,  children  under  nine 
were  not  to  be  employed  at  all.  Between 
nine  and  siiteeo,  Uiey  were  not  to  work 
over  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  night  work 
was  prohibited.  In  1833,  Lmd  Alllarpt'i 
Alt  (3  *  4  WiU.  IV.,  0.  103)  became  bw. 
It  introduced  the  "  half-time "  principle 
for  "  children  "  (>.«.,  those  between  nine 
and  thirteen),  and  made  their  edn cation 
out  of  work  houra  compulsory.  The  provi- 
sions confined  by  eurlier  Acta  to  cotton-mills 
were  made  more  general,  and  a  new  departure 
was  made  by  some  provision  tor  the  welfare 
of  "  young  persons "  (i  j.,  those  between 
thirteen  and  eighteen).  Inspectors  were 
appointed  to  see  the  Acts  carried  out,  as  the 
justices  had  proved  but  inefficient  executors 
of  previous  legislation.  But  M  more  general 
Taw  was  still  wanted,  and  Sir  Sob*rt  Jwri 
Faetiyry  Act,  1844  (7  ft  8  Vict.,  c.  \b),  was 
passed.  Loid  Ashley's  long  and  philanthropic 
agitation  had  won  two  victories  over  the 
government  in  the  Houss  of  Commons  in 
ravour  of  a  ten  hours'  limit  to  the  labour  of 
women  and  children.  At  hut.  Peel  agreed  to 
accept  a  twelve  hours'  limit,  and  the  amended 
bill  of  Lord  Ashley  thus  became  law.  Its  pro- 
visions were  that  the  working  houraof  children 
under  thirteen  ehould  be  diminished  to  six  and 
a  half  hours  per  day ;  that  the  time  during 
which  they  were  to  be  under  daily  instruction 
in  schools  should  be  extended  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  boun  in  winter,  and  three 
honts  in  summer ;  that  the  labour  of  persons 
between  thirteen  and  eighteen,  and  of  adult 
women  (now  fiiat  brought  under  the  Factory 
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m  (I 

Acta),  ahDuld  be  limited  to  twelve  hour*  a  day; 
that  a  certificate  of  buptism  aliould  be  pro- 
duced, if  decniuided,  to  prove  that  the  diild 
wu  really  of  the  age  required  by  the  law ; 
that  the  amount  of  the  fluea  impoaed  for  the 
vioUtioD  of  the  law  should  be  diminiahed, 
but  that  they  should  be  indicted  for  each 
peraoD  improperly  worked,  instead  of  tor 
each  offence,  wMch  might  include  wveisl 
persona;  and  that  machinery  should  be 
guarded,  to  prevent  accident.  Inspectors 
were  appoint«il  to  cany  out  the  Act.  In 
1647,  Mr.  FieldcQ,  member  tor  Oldham, 
intnidnced  and  carried  a  bill  which  limited 
the  labour  of  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  thirteen  and  eighteen  to  twelve  hours  a 
day,  allowing  two  hour*  out  of  the  twelve 
for  meals ;    and    he   further   proposed   that 


10  principle 


of  Slato  regulation  of  the  labour 
and  children  was  thtu  fully  reuognised. 
The  piecemeal  method  of  English  legislation 
rendered  it  now  necessary  for  the  fnends  of 
the  Factory  Acts  to  get  supplemental 
■tatntee  paesed  to  include  the  unprotected 
industries.  A  few  of  these  Acta,  though  of 
leH  general  and  more  technical  interest,  may 
be  briefly  particularised.  They  included  the 
Mining  Ael  of  1842,  which  entirely  prohibited 
female  and  child  labour  in  mines.  In  1S4S, 
Lord  Ashley's  Frint-uorky  Ael  was  pawed. 
In  1950  a  thorougb  measuie  for  supervising 
mines  was  passed  {Coal  end  Iron  Hiaei  Act), 
Not  till  1800  were  bleaching  and  dye-works 
included  in  the  Acts;  not  tiU  1SB7  were  all 
factories  included  in  the  scope  of  the  JFocCory 
Aeii  Exteniion  and  Worhihop  Regulatiim  Atlt 
(30  &  31  Vict.,  c  103  &  116) ;  and  even  here 
•mali  eiceptions  required  subsequent  legisla- 
tion, and  the  mistake  of  the  Act  ot  1S6T  in 
entrusting  the  working  to  loi»l  autluuity 
had  to  be  corrected  in  iS7I  by  its  trans- 
ferronce  to  the  former  system  of  govemment 
inspectors.  Finally,  in  1S78  wa«  passed 
Sir  A.  A.  Cross's  great  measure,  the  Faetery 
and  Werktkap  Act  (41  Vict.,  c  10),  which 
formed  a  completo  code  of  factory  legislation, 
by  repealing,  consolidatiiig,  and  amending 
the  whole  of  the  previous  enactments.  Various 
direct  attompts  made  to  control  adult  labour 
have  been  rejected. 

Ton  FlaDST,  Aolidi  Waaiarf  LtrMoliiM,  tniu- 
tated  by  WwDinaa,  I*  the  staodard  Usiorv. 
Far  tlia  working  o(  the  Aota,  ws  Kiport  <^  Of 
Tadn^^cliCimiaiHfm.  Notoatf ■  Low  lEitatiiiD 
ta  Fadarin  will  eiplala  tba  prewnt  Uw.  A 
briefer  aacoiiDt  oau  \n  foand  Id  Stanlr;  Jarxus, 
TA*  Slali  in  SdatWH  IB  Labow.      [T.  F.  T.  ] 

Tkiz&K,  FsasiNANiKi  (b.  1GB4,  d.  164S], 
2hd  Bakuh  (of  Cameron,  in  tlm  peerage 
of  Scotland),  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
of  Denton,  '1  orkshire,  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Loid  lOioffield.  Lord  Fairfax  repre- 
sented Yorkdiire  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
and    wa«   appointed,   in   Nov.,   lUit,    cem- 


mander-in-chief  of  the  Parliamentary  forces 

in  the  northern  counties.  After  aome  succeeeea 
he  was  obliged  to  letmt  into  the  West  Riding 
baf<»«  the  superior  toroes  of  t^  Marquis  of 
Newcastle,  and  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at 
Adwalton  Moor,  near  Bradfoid  (June  30, 
1043).     With  the  remainder  of  his  troops  he 


them  to  raise  the  siege  [Sept.  2— Oct.  11, 
1043).  He  look  part  in  the  Uttle  ot  Uarston 
Hoor,  and  on  the  capture  of  York  by  the 
combined  army  (July,  1644)  was  appointed 
its  governor.  He  ree^ned  in  consequence  of 
the  Sell-Denying  Ordinance,  and  died  March 
14,  1648. 


r,  Thohab,  3iiD  Loud  (i.  Jan.  12, 
1612,   d.   1671),   son  of  the  preceding,  was 

educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Lord  Vers 
(1037).  He  served  in  the  royal  army  against 
the  Scots,  and  wan  knighted  by  the  king  for 
his  services.  When  the  Civil  War  began  he 
acted  as  his  father's  lieutenant  in  Yorkshire. 
On  Jan.  23,  1643,  he  recaptured  Leeds,  and 
on  May  2lBt  Wakefield,  making  on  the  latter 
occasion  1,400  prisoners.  After  the  defeat  at 
Adwalton  Aloor,  at  which  be  was  present,  he 
made  bis  way  to  Hull,  but  during  the  aicge 
joined  Cromwoll  in  Lincolnshiie  with  bin 
Yorkshire  horse,  and  helped  to  gain  the  battle 
ot  Winceby  (Oct.  12,  16*3).  On  Jan.  28, 
1044,  he  d^cated  the  king's  Irish  troopa  at 
Nuntwich,  and  reconquered  the  county  o( 
Cheshire  for  the  Parliament.  On  April  12th 
be  defeated  Lord  Bellasis,  the  GovemOT  of 
York,  at  Selby,  takins  1,000  prisoners.  Ho 
took  part  in  the  tiege  of  York,  and  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  the  Parliameatar}'  hone  at 
Msiston  Moor,  and  after  the  rout  of  that  wing 
joined  Lord  Manchester's  division.  After  the 
victory  be  was  occuraed  in  reducing  Uie 
Yorkshire  fortreeses.  These  succeesea  Iwl  the 
House  of  Commons  to  appoint  him  commander 
of  the  New  Itlodel  Army  (Jan.  21,  1645).  He 
took  the  field  at  the  end  of  April,  1645,  with 
the  intention  of  relieving  Taunton,  but  was 
recalled  from  the  West  to  besiege  Oxford. 
On  the  news  of  the  king's  Capture  A  LeioeMer, 
he  nused  the  siege  of  Oxrord  (June  5),  and 
overtook  and  defeated  Charles  at  Kaoeby 
(June  14).  Then  he  turned  weatward  again, 
reLeved  Taunton,  defeated  Goring  at  lisng- 

ert  (July  10),  and  captored  Sridgwatur, 
istol,  Tiverton,  and  other  Royalist  strong- 
holds. With  the  defeat  of  Sir  Balph  Hoplon 
at  Torrington,  Mrly  in  1646  (Feb.  10),  the 
subjugation  ot  the  West  was  completed,  and 
"■-    "irrenders  ot    Oxford    (Juno   24)    and 


?lace  neit  year  between  the  aimy  and  the 
arliament,  Fairfax,  after  labouring  hard  to 
effect  a  reconciliation,  cost  in  his  lot  with  the 
army,  and  shared  the  re^onsibility  for  tha 
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Fal 


cxpuMon  of  the  eleven  memben.  On  the 
outbreali  of  the  eecond  Civil  War,  Fair&E 
dufcated  the  Kentish  lioyaliEts  at  Maidstone 
(June  1,  1618),  and  after  ten  weeks'  uege 
obliged  those  whu  had  taken  reluge  in  Col- 
(.'hestar  to  siuronder.  He  aeenu  to  have  been 
wiUinv  to  approve  of  the  trial  and  deposition 
of  thnking,  but  he  refuaed  to  sit  in  the  High 
Court  □(  Justice,  and  on  June  2a,  1650,  re- 
signed hill  command,  rather  than  invade  Soot- 
land.  During  tba  Frotectorate  he  took  no 
Sirt  in  publit  aaairs.  In  Rithard  Gromwoll'B 
U'liHment  ho  rcprGsented  Yorkshire,  and 
after  the  dissolution  of  that  assembly  was 
appointed  by  the  Hump  a  meaiber  of  the 
Council  ol  State,  but  did  not  act.  When 
Monk  marched  into  England  Fairfax  taised 
volunteers,  was  joined  by  a  liirge  part  of 
Lambert's  forces,  and  occupied  York.  He 
openly  declared  for  a  free  Parliament,  and  for 
tne  restoration  of  the  king  [Jan.,  1660),  thus 
exenising  an  important  induence  in  bringing 
about  the  liestoration.  His  death  took  place 
in  1671.  He  was  an  able  general  and  an 
honest  man,  but  had  none  of  the  qnalitiea  of 
a  statesman,  so  that,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
Clarendon,  he  was  throughout  "  oveiwitted  " 
by  Cromwell. 

Falrtu,  SJMfrt  Mimaria/t  in  the  ^lUiqwrun 
RtvirltTt,  ToL  !<L,  1908 1  C.  Hu-kliBm,  Lift  of 
llwGrMl  Wii  Psirfiu;  Whltelocke,  HcmDviali; 
CUrsiidcin,  Hut.  »flli4  bMIion.     [C  U  F  ] 


Oliver  Cromwell;  sho  was  married  in  1657  to 
Viscount  (afterwards  Earl  of)  Folconberg, 
Always  attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  she 
eierted  herself  in  favour  of  the  Hestoration. 
During  Charles  II. 's  reign  she  ftoquently 
appeared  at  court. 

FalCDnbftrff,  ^illum  Nbville,  Lohd 
M.  1462],  was  the  son  of  Italph,  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  and  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Sulisbunr,  He  distinauished  himself  in  the 
siege  of  Orleans  ana  other  operations  in 
France  in  Hanry  Vl.'s  reign.  Ha  espoused 
the  Yorkist  cause,  and  fought  at  Towton. 
In  1461  he  was  made  Earl  of  Kent, 

FRloonbridge,  or  raoconlia^,  Tns 

Bavtahd  of,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Wil- 
liam Neville,  Lord  Folconberg,  In  1471  he 
landed  in  Kent  to  make  a  last  attempt  in 
favour  of  Henry  VI.  Ho  got  together  some 
men,  and  forced  an  entrance  into  London, 
with  the  design  of  liberating  Uenry  from  the 
Tower.  But  when  he  burned  Aidgnte  and 
London  Bridge,  the  citizens  rose  against 
hilb,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  This 
attempt  made  it  necessary  for  Edward  to  put 
Henry  to  dc«,th. 

FaUdrk  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Scotch  and  the  English,  July 
22,  12S8.  This  was  fought  in  the  valley 
between  the  town  of  Falkirk  and  the 
River    Carron,    resulting   in  a   victorj'  for 


the  English,  who  were  commanded  by 
Edward  I.,  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  Anthony 
Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham,  over  a  far  inferior 
Scot^ji  force,  led  by  Wallace  and  Sir  John 
Qrahame,  the  latter  of  whom  was  killed. 
Wallace  had  arranged  the  tjcottish  pikemen, 
on  whom  he  mainly  relied,  in  four  circular 
bodies,  connected  by  archers.  The  front  was 
defended  by  palisades,  and  by  a  morass 
beyond  them.  Behind  the  main  body  was 
maishalled  the  cavaliy,  to  prevent  retreat. 
Well  might  Wallace  say,  "  1  have  brocht  yon 
to  the  king,  hop  gif  ye  can."  ITie  first 
BtlnckB  of  the  English,  led  by  the  Eiirl 
Hurshal,  tailed  through  the  English  becoming 
entangled  in  the  morass.  The  Dishop  of 
Durham  then  attempted  a  flank  charge,  to 
avoid  the  bog,  but  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
A  third  attack  by  the  king  in  jierson  changed 
the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  circles  were 
broken  by  the  English  archers,  and  the 
mounted  knights  completed  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy.  The  Scottish  army  was  com- 
pletely ahsttered,  and  Wolkce.  though  be 
escaped  from  the  field,  remained  a  hunted 
fugitive  for  the  short  remainder  of  his  life. 

Falkirk,  The  Battli  or  (1746),  was 
fought  between  the  royal  troopa  and  the 
Young  Pretender,  the  former  being  defeated. 

FalKbud,  Henhv  Carey,  Ldkd  (d.  1633), 
was  Deputy  of  Ireland  between  1622  and 
1629,  His  inquiry  into  defective  titles,  and 
transplantation  of  many  native  septs  in  favour 
of  English  settlen,  wore  among  the  cause*  ot 
the  Rebellion  of  1641.  But  his  comparatively 
mild  government  was  ill  adapted  to  carry  out 
Charles  I.'s  policy,  and  he  was  removed  to 
make  room  for  Strafford. 

Talkl^nd,  Ltcius  Carey,  Lokd,  son  of 
the  preceding  {b.  1610,  d.  1643),  was  educated 
at  Dublin,  and  served  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Returning  to  his  scat  of  Ui-catTew,  in  Oxford- 
shire, he  gathered  round  him  there,  and  at 
the  neighbouring  university,  a  small  band  of 
liberal  theologians.  In  1640  he  entered  the 
Long  Parliament.  A  devoted  lover  of  Con- 
stitutionalism, and  an  opporirnt  of  arbiliary 
power  in  any  shape,  Falkland  had  no 
Bj-mpathy  with  the  government  of  Straflord 
and  Charles;  but  he  believed  that  the  royal 
government  might  be  amended  or  rofomied. 
He  accordingly  became  the  lender  of  that 
Parliamentary  Royalist  party  that  almost 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  passage  ot  the 
Grand  Hemonstinnce.  He  very  unwillingly 
joined  the  war  on  the  Koj'aliiit  Hide,  and 
almost  courted  the  death  ho  met  at  Newbury, 
his  last  woi-ds  being  "  I'cace,  peace."  His 
personal  gifts,  liberal  spiiit,  and  relations 
to  the  parties  of  his  time,  invest  his  career 
with  unusual  interest. 

ClaTcndoa,  HiX.  of  On  BrliUion.'  Qardmar, 
Hit.  oj  £jii.,  leol-Wi. 

Falkland  Castla,  in  Fifeshiro,  was  the 
scene  of    the  Duke  of    Rothesay's   murdar 
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in  I1S2.  Id  1S92,  Lord  Bothw«ll  made  one 
at  bUntuneroiu  attempts  to  seue  Jwnee  VI. 
while  he  wu  in  Uie  lautle. 

FalUmd  Islands,  The,  are  •  gmup  of 
islands  lyinr  in  tho  Souui  Atlantic,  Hnd  cod- 
Mating  of  &iat  and  West  Falkland,  together 
with  about  two  hundred  Bmatlor  islands;  they 
were  discovered  by  John  Duvia  in  1692,  In 
1690  an  English  navigator,  named  Strong,  gave 
them  their  pi-csent  name.  In  1764  Cununo- 
dore  ByroQ  took  posseaaion  of  them  tor  the 
crown  of  England.  In  the  same  year,  how- 
ever, a  French  settlement  waa  formed  there, 
under  M.  de  Baugainviile,  and  the  islands 
wore  sucoesafuUy  daimed  by  the  Spaoiards 
in  1767,  who  drove  out  the  French  colonists 
and  a^  some  English  settlers.  In  the  year 
1771  the  Falkland  Islands  were  restored  to 
the  British  government,  but  were  left 
nncolonised  for  many  years.  In  1S2Q  the 
action  of  Buenos  A}Tes  in  establishing  a 
settlement  on  the  islands  roused  the  jealousy 
of  the  Engliuh  government,  whiwe  protest,  in 
IS20,  resultod  in  the  reetomtion  of  Uie  islands 
to  the  British  in  18.>3.  Now  thej-  are  chiellv 
used  as  a  whaling  etation,  though  a  small 
oolonyofsheopfannerahnasettled there.  They 
are  ruled  by  a  governor,  an  executive  council, 
and  a  leKislativo  council,  both  of  which  are 
appointed  by  the  crown.  The  popi.ilation  is 
about  1,200. 

B.    M.   Hirtln,    BritM    Culnitu    Cnuj, 
Britmmia  Empin. 

Family  Compwrt,  Thi,  is  the  name 
applied  to  varioua  tnsties  between  the  Bour- 
bon Kinaa  of  Spain  and  France  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Brat  compact  began 
in  1733,  and  being  specially  directed  against 
English  trade  led,  in  1739,  to  a  war  betwoen 
Spain  and  England.  The  more  famous  com- 
pact was  in  I7G1,  and  its  object  was  to  asso- 
ciate Spain  U>  Franco  in  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
Pitt  had  timely  warning  of  tho  agreement, 
and  the  refusal  of  Qeorge  III.  to  sanction  an 
attack  on  Bpain  led  tohis  resignation.  But 
when  the  compaot  became  known,  war  was 
inevitable. 

Famine,  Th>  Cottoh,  is  the  name 
generally  given  to  (lie  distress  among  the 
oottoo  iq>ciatives  in  lancashire,  in  the  year 
18S3.  It  resulted  mainly  from  the  failure  of 
the  supply  o(  raw  cotton  from  America,  in 
consequence  of  the  war  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  Enargetic  efforts  were  made  to 
relieve  the  sufferers,  and  a  series  of  good 
yean  after  the  war  ended  effaced  all  traces  of 

Famina,  Tm  Potato  (Ireland),  In 
1S47  a  failure  of  tho  potato  crop  caused  the 
superabundant  cottier  population  Kt  Ireland 
to  experience  severe  distress,  which,  coming 
after  sevenl  years  of  scartKty,  soon  became  as 
serious  as  an  Hhnolole  famine.  Despite  the 
repesJ  of  the  Com  Laws  and  the 


of  State  and  private  benevolence,  many 
periahed,  and  more  escaped  by  emigrating 
to  America.  Among  the  political  conse- 
quences of  the  famine  was  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  Smith  O'Brien  in  1818,  but 
more  important  was  the  social  and  economical 
revolution  which  the  famine  effected.  The 
diminution  of  the  population  from  eight 
millions  to  not  much  more  than  five ;  the  dis- 
appeaiance  of  cottier  tenancy  in  many  parts 
<j  Ireland ;  great  changes  in  the  ownersbip 
and  cultivation  of  land ;  the  introduction 
of  the  "  English  system  "  of  competition  and 
free  contract;  the  raising  in  some  degree  of 
the  standard  of  living  ;  and  the  creation  of 
a  new  set  of  grievances,  white  old  ones  were 
removed — all  Howed  from  the  potato  famine. 

Fnniinss,  Ihdiah.    Ihe  irrwularity  of 

the  rainfall  of  a  tropical  climate,  nostile  in- 
vasion, plaguee  of  locusta,  storms,  imperfec- 
tions in  the  system  of  transport,  and  excessivs 
export  of  grain,  have  been  the  many  causes 
of  Indian  famine.  A  dense  and  poor  popu- 
lation, whose  increase  is  checked  by  no  pru- 
dential restraints,  and  which  has  few  manu- 
factures aa  a  refuge  when  agriculture  fails, 
must  always  be  liable  to  experience  the  wont 
forms  of  such  scaroitiee.  The  removal  of 
the  old  positive  chocks  on  p^ulation  by 
the  strong  government  of  the  English  has, 
if  anything,  increased  the  tendency  to  famine, 
though  better  orguniBation  of  relief  has  mode 
their  effects  often  loss  disastrooa.  But  in  the 
early  j'ears  of  English  mle  in  India  (notably 
in  1770,  1781— «3,  and  again  in  1790—92) 
there  were  severe  bimineB.  The  experience  of 
these  yeare  led  to  the  beginning  of  those 
remedial  measures  which  have  in  recent 
timea  made  Indian  famines,  which  still  recur 
wiUi  disastrous  frequency,  much  less  terrible. 
In  ISeo  and  1861  no  rain  feU  between  the 
Jmnna  and  the  Sutlej,  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  were  frightful.  No  leea  than 
600,000  human  beinss  are  bf-lieved  to  have 
perished,  and  the  whole  of  the  population, 
notwithstanding  the  benevolent  exertions  of 
government  and  individuals,  and  the  receipt  of 
large  subscriptions  from  Enjtland,  endured 
misery  which  it  was  hopeless  to  alleviate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  existing  neressity.  In  I  S6fi  rain 
biled  in  Orissa,  and  scarcity  began  lo  prevafl, 
which  passed  into  absolute  famine  almost 
without  notice,  and  certainly  without  pre- 
caution. Till  it  reached  an  [farming  height, 
the  p^remment  of  Bengal  was  Inactive,  and 
passed  by  in  which  supplies  of  grain 


iroach  the  coast,  and  the  supplies  ferwai^ed 
by  land  vera  utterly  insufficient  to  meet 
the  general  wants.  The  immediate  de- 
struction of  human  life  was  estimated  at 
two  millions,  snd  the  amount  of  human 
suffering  had  been  incalculnhly  great. 
At  the  end  of   1873,  ov«r  a  hirga  tract   of 
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tonntiy  estimated  Uy  contain  no  leas  Quai 
28  millionB  of  .people,  compiimng  BeToitil 
important  provincea  of  Bengal  and  Behar, 
the  great  harvest  of  the  year  waa  liope- 
le»]y  withering  for  want  of  rain.  The 
Apm  crop  of  1874  alio  proved  a  failure. 
I'be  goveininent  made  great  eSorta.  The 
stock  of  lice  it  puicbaaed  amounted  to 
500,000  tons.  The  difBcuItj,  however,  van 
how  to  distribute  it;  but  the  government 
overcame  this  ao  eftectoally,  that  it  is  aaid 
that  fever  penona  died  of  itarvatian  in  Bengid 
and  Behar  than  in  an  ordinary  year.  The  coat 
of  the  relief  operaliona  waa  ten  milliona.  In 
1ST6  and  IS7T  the  rainfall  wna  lamentably  de- 
ficient, and  in  the  Litter  year  failed  altogether 
over  parta  of  Madraa,  Bombay,  Hyderabad,  and 
Uyaore.  In  1S7S  tiie  area  of  Biilure  waa  ao 
va«t  that  famine  pricea  were  inevitable,  and  by 
December  food  graina  were  three  timea  their 
ordinary  price.  From  September  com  waa  im- 
ported  lai^ly  from  all  parte.  All  that  conld  be 
were  employed  on  public  worka  at  low  wages. 
Gratuitoua  relief  began  on  a  targe  Msle.  In 
«ometracta,howevcr,relie(cBme toolatc.  The 
activity  of  the  government,  and  the  liberality 
of  individuala,  ataved  off  a  vaat  amount  of 
diatreaa.  The  antumn  rains  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  in  December  the  Uadraa  famine  waa  aver. 

FuUOCna  LiboIIu  was  the  title  d(  a 
document  sent  by  Edward  111.  in  1311  to  all 
the  bishops  and  chapters  in  the  kingdom, 
containing  the  recapitulation  ol  all  the 
charge*  which  the  king  had  bronght  againat 
Archbiahop  Btratford, 

Fum,  especially  in  the  foTmB.;lnRa  mmi- 
tMtut  (farm  of  the  ahire),  and  jiniia  targi 
(form  of  the  borongh),  was  the  tachnii^ 
name  for  the  compoi  tttim  paid — in  the  former 
caee  by  the  sheriff,  and  the  latter  by  the 
rudimectarj-  corporation  [TowNe]  —  to  tha 
crown  or  lord  in  return  for  the  privilc^  of 
oollectjng  and  appiopriatiilg  the  taxes  of 
tile  district. 

Funihain  CasUe,  tha  residence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  overlooking  the  town 
uf  that  name  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  Surrey, 
waa  built  by  Henry  do  Bloia,  destroyed  by 
Henry  III.  as  aduUerine,  but  rebuilt  aubse- 
quenlly.  It  waa  governed  by  Denham  for 
Charles  I.,  and  captured  by  Waller  in  1642, 
when  its  fortiflcationswere  Anally  demolished. 

Fast  Cactis,  a  famoaa  stronghold  on  the 
coast  of  North  Berwicltshire  near  St.  Abb's 


James  VJ. 

FastoU;  Sm  JoHK  (if.  Ufl9),  was  an  English 
Keneial  of  some  rpputation  in  liie  struggles  for 
the  retention  of  France  under  Henry  VI.  In 
1429  ha  was  thoroaghly  beaten  at  Patay  by 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  In  the  Faston  Letters 
we  have  copioos  accoonts  of  his  private  life  ; 
these  show  him  to  have  been  hard,  grasping. 


and  litigioDS.  It  has  been  soggeeted  that  he 
was  the  prototype  of  Shakespaire's  FalstaS, 
with  whom  he  has  nothing  in  common,  except 
it  be  in  the  resemblance  between  their  names. 
J.  Ourdner,  Introd.  to  Pulsn  Lttttn. 

FaTOnritS,  a  word  of  ill-omen  in  English 
history,  is  generally  used  to  designate  a  person 
who,  having  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
sovereign,  usee  his  power  unworthily  and  for 
his  own  ends,  who  unduly  influences  bis  master, 
and  who,  without  sharing  ministerial  respon- 
sibility, becomes  practically  the  chief  numster 
of  the  realm.  We  can  hardly  consider  auch 
men  as  Bdric  Streona  in  the  light  of  favourilea, 
tbongh  it  is  difficult  to  account  otherwise  for 
the  immense  inQuenca  they  gained  over  the 
royal  mind  ;  moreover  the  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
stitution did  not  afloid  mai'h  opportunity  for 
tLe  favourite.  The  Norman  kings  were  too 
wise  to  endanger  their  positioDbj-tavouriliEm, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  early 
Plantagenets.  Flambard  and  Falkes  de  Breaut4 
are  unworthy  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
imacrupuloua  kings,  and  the  power  of  such 
creatures  is  not  derived  from  the  mere  fovour 
of  royalty.  The  real  beginning  of  favouritism 
in  England  may  be  seen  in  the  Poitevina  and 
Savoyards,  who  thronged  to  the  court  of 
Henry  III.,  and  of  whom  the  unknown 
satirist  of  tha  day  saya; — 

lti7  let  ot  cun  is  troabling  all  the  laod— 


Edward  II.'s  infatuation  for  Oaveston  shows 
what  favouritism  may  lead  to.  Gaveston  is 
the  typical  favourite^handsoroe,  brave,  and 
high -spirited,  armed  with  all  tbe  accompliah- 
ments  of  the  age,  but  arrogant,  self-seeking, 
and  utterly  reckless  of  consequences,  whether 
to  himsell:  or  to  his  master.  The  opposition 
is  heightened  by  tha  fact  that  he  is  a  foreigner, 
but  the  same  objection  cannot  be  urged 
against  the  Despencers,  who  succeeded  Gaves- 
too  in  Edward's  aSectians.  Here  the  oppo- 
sition is  personal,  and  is  directed  also  against 
those  influences  which  tend  to  separate  the 
king  from  his  barons.  But  the  displacement 
of  the  Deapenceia  and  their  weak-minded 
master  only  brings  on  the  scene  a  far  more 
criminal  uvourite  than  any  that  had  ap- 
peared before.  For  nearly  four  yesrs  England 
IS  under  the  mle  of  Roger  Mortimer,  whose 
criminal  intrigue  with  the  qneen  is  the  chief 
source  of  his  power.  At  the  end  of  Edward 
Ill.'a  reign  the  king  falls  for  a  time  under  the 
influence  of  a  worthless  woman,  Alice  FeiTers, 
who  abuses  her  power,  not  only  bv  obtaining 
lands  and  posseaeiona  for  hei«elf,  but  by 
interfering  with  the  course  of  justice.  The 
next  reign  is  that  of  a  young  prince  who 
makes  a  bold  attempt  to  govern  by  ministers 
of  his  own  choice ;  but  favanritism  creeps  in, 
and  De  Vere  must  fall  into  the  aune  category 
with  the  Dosponccrs,  even  if  De  la  Pole  does 
not  deserve  the  title  of  fovouiito.  Henr)'  VI. 
and  hia  queen,  by  the  power  they  .^ve  to 
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Snflolk  and  Somsmit,  alienated  the  noblaa, 
and  laid  themselvea  open  to  the  charge  ot 
bivouritism,  an  accoattion  which  their  antago- 
nists were  only  too  gind  to  take  up.  The 
influence  of  auch  a  woman  nt  Jane  Shore  in 
the  time  ot  Edward  IV.  waspiobablynotvery 
grent,  though  Richard  111.  thought  it  worth 
while  to  make  a  eavore  exanii>le  of  her, 
He  Tudom  were  far  too  able  and  far  too 
dL-termined  to  desire  or  need  the  aid  of 
fiivourit«s,  and  the  relations  of  Leicester 
and  Essex  to  Queen  Eli&ibcth  were  rathor 
■if  a  porsomil  than  of  a  political  character. 
James  l.'n  nature  needed  some  friend  to 
lean  upon,  and  ho  found  his  favourite,  first, 
in  Somerset,  and,  Eubfiequently,  in  BuL'king- 
ham.  Charles  II.  was  too  afitute  to  injure 
his  position  by  favouritism,  and  the  secret 
iidvlsors  of  Jam<»  IF.,  such  aa  F^tthcr  Petre, 
baaed  their  influence  on  i-oligious  rather  than 
on  personal  grounds.  The  Dutch  followers 
of  William  III.  wcro  unjustly  stigmatised  as 
favourites,  a  name  more  deservedly  applied  to 
lAdy  llarlhorough  and  Mrs.  JIasham  in  the 
noxt  reign,  or  to  tho  venal  mistresses  of  the 
first  two  Goorgcs.  Constitutional  govern- 
ment made  favouiitism  impossible.  Bute  was 
utigrantised  as  a  favourite,  but  George's  effort 
to  make  him  supreme  in  tho  councils  of  the 
nation  was  mainly  part  of  that  king's  per- 
sistent policy  to  nomimito  his  own  ministers, 
li^tvouritism  maj-  now  bo  considered  entinct, 
and  the  methods  of  government  have  become 
of  Mich  a  character  that  its  revival  is  hardly 
likely.  [F.  S.  P.] 

FKWkea,  Gt:t  (h.  I6TO,  d.  ISOC),  was  the 
agent  and  moat  famous  tonspiiiitor  in  tho 
Gunpowder  Plot.  A  Yorkshireman  by  birth, 
he  became  a  Catholic,  and  having  wa.'ited  his 
puti-imony.  served  with  the  Spanish  army  in 
the  Netherlands,  whence  he  returned  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  the  well-known  conspiracy 
with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  connocted. 
UewaseiecutcdinlGOG.   [GiNrowDsuPLOT.] 

Pealty  is,  as  its  etymology  shows,  a  promise 
of  fidelity  made  by  one  man  to  another. 
As  need  in  a  tethnital  sense  in  feudal  law  it 
differs  from  homage,  in  that  it  had  no  con- 
nection with  tho  holding  of  land,  and  from 
allegiance,  which  was  due  to  tho  sovereign 
only,  and  was  a  national,  not  s  feudal  obliga- 
tion. Tho  oath  of  (ealty  was  taken  at  the 
time  ot  doing  homage,  and  when  not 
taken  to  the  king,  in  words  something  like 
these— "Hcnr  you  this,  my  lord  A,  that 
I,  B,  from  this  day  forward  will  bear  you 
&ith  of  life  and  limb,  saving  my  &ith  t«  the 
king  and  his  heirs  (i.e.,  «a>-ing  the  oath  of 
allegianco  which  was  taken  by  every  snbject), 
and  the  services  which  belong  to  }-ou  for  the 
fees  and  tenements  I  hold  of  you,  lawfully 
will  perfoim  to  you,  as  they  boi-ome  due,  to 
the  best  ot  my  power,  so  help  me  God  and 
the  saints."  On  the  Cimdnent  Benerally,  and 
in  palatinate  jurisdictions  in   England,   the 


oath  of   fealty  would   be  taken  abaolntely 

without  any  saving  clause  reserving  duty  tit 
the  monarch  as  above.     [Fbudalibm.] 

Fearchar  Fada  {'.e.,  the  Toll),  chief  of 
the  Dolriadic  tribe  ot  Cinel  Loam,  endea- 
voured unsuccessfully  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Britons  and  Angles,  in  678,  in  which 
year  three  battles  were  fought.  In  6&!>  he 
joined  forces  with  Brude,  son  of  Bile,  and 
advane&l  with  great  success  against  his 
enemies.     He  died  697. 

FAckenJuuii,  Joh»  {d.  IGSS],  last  Abbot 
of  Weslminstor,  was  under  Henry  VIII.  an 
Anglican  and  Bonner's  chaplain.  He  was  im- 
prisoned throughout  the  r«ign  of  Edward  VI., 
and  rewarded  by  Mary  with  the  abbacy  of  the 
revived  monastery  of  Westminster.  He  a 
described  as  "  a  man  full  of  tender  and  gentle 
humanity,"  and  all  parties  speak  well  of 
him.  He  attended  the  first  I'arliament  of 
Elisabeth,  but  was  deprived  and  imprisoned, 
and  though  regaining  partial  liberty  in  1678 
by  partial  conformity,  was  again  imprisoned 
tul  his  death. 

Falony.  ^Hie  orijj^inal  meaning  of  this 
word  is  still  obscure.  According  to  Mr.  Skeat 
(Etgaiol.  Did.),  "felon  "is  of  Celtic  origin, 
from  a  verb  meaning  to  betray,  deceive, 
fail.  This  may  explain  the  fact  that  the 
early  feudal  lawyers  constantly  osed  the 
term  "  felony  "  to  describe  an  act  ot  treason 
or  disobedience  to  a  lord  "  by  which  a  fict  is 
lost  " — <.;.,  refusal  to  follow  the  lord  to  war. 
or  neglect  for  a  year  and  a  day  to  ask  investi- 
ture. 'Dins  the  term  became  associated  with 
the  idu  of  forfeiture,  and  was  eitended  to 
erimtt  of  such  a  nature  as  to  induce  forfeiture 
of  lands  or  goods.  Hence  arose  the  diviaian 
of  crimes  mto  filotiia  and  mudenuatuiuri, 
though  no  clear  definition  of  either  word  is 
possible.  Sat  all  crimes  involving  fort«dtDr« 
are  teloniee;  for  this  would  include  mie- 
prision  of  treason,  which  is  only  a  misde- 
meanour. "  If  felony  ia  defined  as  a  crime 
punishablo  with  death,  it  excludes  petty  lar- 
cenj',  which  was  never  capital,  and  includes 
piracy,  which  was  never  felony.  Felony  was 
substantially  a  name  tor  tho  more  heinous 
crimes,  and  all  felonies  were  punishable  hy 
death,  except  petty  larceny  and  mayhem 
(i.e.,  maimingj.  which  came  by  degrees  to  he 
treated  aa  a  misdomeanour.  If  a  crime  was 
made  felony  by  statute,  the  use  ot  the  name 
implied  the  punii^hment  ot  death,  subject, 
however,  to  tho  mips  as  to  beneflt  of  clergy. 
Thus,  broadly  speaking,  felony  may  be  de- 
fined aa  the  name  appropriated  t«  crimes 
punishable  by  death,  miademeinoura  being  a 
name  for  all  minor  offences  "  (Stephen,  Sut. 
of  Crim.  Line,  ch.  xx.).  There  are  two  main 
difFerencea  aa  to  procedure  in  cases  of  felony 
and  misdemeanour.  In  the  first  pUce.  a 
warrant  is  not  necessary  tor  arrests  for  felony, 
while,  as  a  rale,  it  is  newasary  for  misde- 
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;  md  lecondly,  a  penoa  committsd 
tor  trul  for  felony  u  not  entitled  to  be 
bailed,  wHls  a  persou  accuaad  of  misde- 
me&nonr  is  niually  bo  entitled.  Since,  how- 
ever, milder  pimiBbineiitt  have  bean  aubeti' 
tuted  for  death,  and  the  Felony  Act  of  1870 
has  abolished  forfeiture,  the  metiiiction  be- 
tween faloniee  and  miBdemeanoura  has  become 
of  Uttle  pcectical  importance. 

Staphen,  Bid.  o/llu  (Mmnval  Lau. 
fttlton,  JoHA  (d.  1628).  AdiffiDiBsed officer 
of  the  army  who,  partly  from  private  wronfs, 
partly  from  faxkatiuiEm,  assaamnated  the  Duke 
of  BuckinKham  in  1628,  at  Portamouth.  He 
was  hanged  at  Tybum. 

TwBitm  CoBM^ixtoy,  Thi.  The  name 
is  laid  to  be  derived  trom  Fion  or  Finn 
UacConl,  the  Fingul  of  Maephenon'i  Ondan. 
The  Fenians  formed  at  one  time  a  tort  of 
standing  nulitia  in  Ireland.  The  Fenian 
'*  brotherhood "  waa  formed  in  Ireland  and 
the  United  BUtea,  to  liberate  Ireland  from 
the  connection  wiUi  England  and  eetablish  a 
repoblic.  Bt-cret  drillinga  in  connection  with 
this  society  be({Hii  to  t^e  place  frequently  in 
IS64,  but  the  society  is  supposed  to  haie  been 
formed  an  early  as  1858.  On  Bept  15,  1864, 
the  Irish  government  of  Lord  Wodebouse 
at  last  became  posseeacd  of  information  con- 
vincing them  of  the  treaeonable  chamcter  of 
thebc  proceedings.  In  consequence,  between 
the  leth  and  30th  of  that  month,  dity-Gve 
persona  were  arrested  in  Dublin  and  about 
twenty  in  Cork,  while  O'Donovan  Rossa,  who 
was  one  ot  the  coOBpiiBtota,  also  had  his 
paper,  the  Irith  Pnplt,  confisraCed.  Stephens, 
the  "  Htad  Centre, "  was  among  the  piisonere. 
A  commission  had  aince  November  oeen  sit- 
ting in  Ireland  to  tr)'  the  prisoners,  and  many  ot 
them,  including  O'Donovan  Roesa,  were  con- 
victed of  treason  felony,  and  sentenced  to 
parioda  of  peual  servitude  Tarying  fnim  Ave 
to  ten  yeara.  Important  discoveries  had  also 
been  made  in  Ireland  of  docomants  belonging 
to  the  Fenians.  In  Hay,  1866,  the  American 
Fenians  made  a  raid  into  Canada,  but  were 
promptly  repolsed.  I^te  in  the  autumn 
large  stores  of  arrna  were  aeieed,  and  the 
garrison  of  Ireland  largely  inerciued ;  but 
no  blood  was  shed.  In  1867  the  rebellion  so 
long  threatened  eeemed  at  last  to  be  break- 
ing out.  On  Fab.  1  Itb  came  an  attempt  to 
surprise  Chester,  and  on  the  12th  an  out- 
break in  Kerry.  The  defence  of  Kilmal- 
tock  police  bBrTHcki>,  however,  showed  the 
feebleneaa  of  the  movement.  In  March 
followed  an  attack  on  the  barracks  at 
Talla^t,  whieh  wu  rnnilsed,  and  20S 
priaonecs  brought  into  DDt^.  The  spirit  of 
the  Feniana  in  Ireland  was  now  qnite  ^ken ; 
thus,  1,000  men  who  held  the  marhetr^place  at 
Drogheda  fled  at  the  approach  of  a  few 
policemen.  In  Hay  a  special  commiaaion 
began  to  ait  to  try  the  rebels,  and  many  of 
them  wen  convicted.    None  were,  however. 


executed.  On  Sept.  18  an  attack  waa  made 
on  a  police  van  at  llanchester,  and  on  Dee.  1 3 
the  attempt  to  blow  up  Clerkanirell  GraoL 
In  Ireland,  in  1868,  attacka  on  isolated 
martello  towere  became  frequent,  and  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  agnin  auKpcndcd 
till  Uarch  1.  186S.  In  1810  a  Fenian 
raid  into  Manitoba  was  driven  back  fay  the 
militia,  and,  in  1871  a  amiiar  attempt  waa 
roughly  put  down  by  United  States  troops, 
(ieneral  Urant  hai-ing  isanod  a  proclamation 
against  them.  In  Jan.,  1871.  most  of  the 
Fenian  convicts  had  been  released,  and  were 
uproarioualy  welcomed  in  the  United  Stalea. 
But  tiie  organisation  of  Irish  sedition  pasaed 
into  different  hands,  and  the  Fenian  leaders 
loot  their  influence.  The  French  CommuniHt 
General,  Cluseret,  who  had  been  in  the  Fenian 
service,  says,  most  probably  with  truth  : — 
"  Their  insurrci:tion  was  foolishly  planned, 
and  still  more  foolishly  executed," 

.liiuHid     RttMtr;    PniMr't  KOfute*,    IBTt: 
MoCartlv,  BiM.  qf  OnT  Om  ItHW. 

[B.S.1 

Fenningtan  Bridge,  Tua  Battle  of 

(1649),  was  lought  in  Devonshire  between  the 
royal  troopa,  under  Loid  RoBSoll  and  Sir 
Peter  Carew  and  the  Cornish  rebels,  who 
were  completely  defeated. 

Fenwick,  Sia  John  (if.  1697).  A  Etmlouii 
Tory  member  uf  the  Parliament  of  1683,  and 
became,  after  the  Itcstoration,  one  of  the 
most  ardent  Jacobite  conspirators.  In  1696  he 
joined  Chomock,  Porter,  and  others  in  dcaigna 
against  the  king,  which  ripened  next  year 
into  the  Assassination  Plot.  His  fdlow-cen- 
apimtor,  rorter.  informed  the  government  of 
the  whole  intrigue,  and  tiir  John  attempted 
to  escape  to  France,  but  was  arrested  near 
Komney  Uarsh.  He  was  committed  to  the 
TVjwer.  In  order  to  gain  time,  he  offered  to 
discloae  all  he  knew  touching  the  Jacobite 
plots.  Hie  artful  confesaian,  while  ailant 
abont  the  real  Jacobite  pluttera,  contained 
a  great  deal  ol  evidence — mostly  true,  no 
doubt  —  against  Marlborough,  Godolphin, 
Ruasell,  and  Shrewsbury',  who  had  from  time 
to  time  intrigued  with  Uie  court  of  St,  Gcr- 
mains.  Furious  at  the  charges  brought  against 
theirparty,  the'Whigsdetcnnined  topuraucthe 
subject.  Fcnwick  was  examined  by  William, 
but  refused  to  make  anv  disclosures.  He  had 
heard  that  his  wife,  t^dy  Mary  Fenwi<  b, 
had  succeeded  in  getting  Goodman^ the 
only  other  witness  against  him—out  of  the 
country,  and  Porter's  evidence  remained  un- 
supported. But  the  Whigs,  not  to  be  baulked 
of  their  prey,  brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder 
agaioit  him,  which  the  Commons  passed,  by 
186  to  156.  The  bill  passed  through  iU  first 
stage  in  the  Lords  without  a.  division.  After 
a  violent  struggle,  the  eecond  reading  whs 
carried,  by  73  to  63,  and  the  third,  by  only  68 
votes  to  61.  On  Jan.  28  he  was  executed, 
Hallam'a  opinion  on  the  act  of  attainder  ia 
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that,  "  it  did  not,  like  same  acts  of  attainder, 
ioflict  a  punishment  beyond  the  offenie,  but 
■upplicd  tha  datitiBncj  of  legal  evidence." 
Yet,  ailowiiiK  the  eubstantisl  justice  of  the 
sentence,  it  ia  questionable  whether  it  wai  not 
ill-adviged  to  break  from  the  rig^d  rules  of 
law,  erpecially  tor  so  Becond-rate  a  person  aa 
Fen  wick. 

81<ili  TritOt;    Caiwiwiu'  Jownoli;     HalUm, 
Oiul.HijI.,'  Buke.ilut.  ^f  Ku.j  HuulVi 

FAOmfllltim,  corresponding  to  the 
Katuratia  of  the  Franhs,  was  in  Anglo-Baton 
timeo  partly  a  tax,  partly  a  gift  in  kind,  levied 
on  the  produce  of  the  land  for  the  support  of 
the  king  and  bia  household. 

YmxgOM,  Loid  of  Gftllovay  (d.  1161), 
was  contemporaiy  with  David  I.  ot  Scut- 
land,  whom  he  Bsaisted  with  soldiers  at  the 
BattU  of  the  Standard.  In  1160  he  joined 
the  Bona  of  Malcolm  UacBeth  against  Kin); 
Halcolm,  but  was  forced  to  submit  to  the 
royal  power.  He  retired  to  a  monastery,  and 
died  liei.  He  married  Elisabeth,  natural 
daughter  of  Henry  I. 


the  fifth  century  with  his  brother*.  Loam 
Her  and  Angna,  and  fouoded  in  Argyleehire 
a  Scottish  colony,  which  afterwards  developed 
into  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada. 

ImtgUMtm,  BoBEKT  {d.  1714).  A  Scotch 
clergyman  who  got  a  living  in  England,  but, 
being  a  Presbyterian,  vms  expelled  in  1762, 
and  became  a  schoolmasler  and  Dissenting 
preacher.  He  was  a  man  of  had  character, 
and  con<tnntly  involved  in  plots.  Being  a 
furious  Whig  he  »m  expelled  from  England 
after  the  failure  of  the  Hye  Hoose  Plot.  He 
then  went  to  Holland,  instigated  and  took 
part  in  tlonmoiith's  rebellion,  esmpcd  after 
Sedgmoor,  and  joined  William  111. 'a  expedi- 
tiOQ.  Disf^UBted,  however,  at  bis  inadequnto 
reward,  he  turned  Jacobite,  and  shared  in  the 
AasaaeinHtion  Plot  and  Montgomery's  Plot. 
NotwitbetHnding  bis  connection  with  so  many 
conapirsriea,  ho  escaped  every  danger,  and 
died  a  natural  death. 

7«rot«sliftr,  Thb  Battlb  of  (Dec.  21, 
1B4S),  was  foiiKbt  between  the  l^ikhs  under 
Llll  Sins,  35.000  in  nnmber,  with  100  guns, 
and  the  KnftliBh  undw  Sir  Hngh  Gontrh.  The 
English  beean  ojierations  by  attacking  at  nieht 
the  entrennhed  camp  of  the  enemy  round  the 
village  of  Ferozeshar:  but  the  storm  of  shot 
was  terrific,  and  entirely  frnstrated  the  rash 
attempt  to  carry  the  Camp  by  a  charge. 
When  day  dawned  the  assault  was  renewed, 
and  as  qiurrels  had  broken  out  among  the 
Sikh  leaders,  the  resistance  was  comparatively 
feeble,  and  the  Sikhs  were  finallv  put  to 
flight.  That  this  battle  was  the  most  severe 
over  fought  in  India  was  due  almost  as  much 


Temra,  Eobirt,  Bishop  of  St.  Datid'a 
{d.  loG5),  was  deprived  of  his  see  by 
Mary,  having  previously  been  imprisoned 
by  Northumberland,  at  the  instance  of 
some  of  his  clergy  who  accused  him  of 
neglect  of  duty.  He  was  condemned  tor 
heresy,  and  burnt  at  Carmarthen,  ftlarch  30, 
lobb.  Mr.  Froude  *ays  of  bim  ;— "  He  was  a 
man  of  large  humanity,  justice,  and  upright- 
ness, neither  conspicuous  as  a  theologiui  nor 
prominent  as  a  preacher,  but  remurkablo 
chiefly  for  good  sense  and  a  kindly  imagi- 
native tenderness."  This  seemB  a  rather 
exaf^ersted  view  of  a  very  ordinary  man, 
who,  with  eicellent  intentions,  was  quite 
unable  to  oopa  with  the  dilHcuUies  o(  hi* 

FoTTvrs,  Qeosqe  {b.  1612,  d.  16TS].  A 
law}-er,  dramatist,  and  poet  of  some  celebrity, 
mainly  remembered  from  his  connection  with 
a  famous  case  of  privilege  ot  Parliament.  In 
1543,  while  meinber  for  Plj'mouth,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  debt.  Parliament  took  up  hia 
case,  and '  compelled  the  Sheriff  ot  London, 
with  his  officers  and  the  creditor  as  well  to 
appear  at  the  bar  and  sent  them  all  to  priaon. 
A  remarkable  trial  foUowed,  leading  to 
Ferrers's  release  by  virtue  of  his  privilege. 
Henry  VIIL,  in  whose  service  Ferrers  was, 
wsmuy  took  up  his  cause. 

HitMQ'B  Prmfdmli ;  Hillam,  Ciiiul.  Silt. 

FanybTidgS,  ThiBattlb  or  (14«1),  was 
fought  just  before  the  battle  of  Towton.  The 
Yorkists  who  were  at  Pontefract  attemptod 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Aire  at  Ferry- 
bridge ;  hut  a  body  of  light  cai-alry  under 
Lord  CUSord  was  detached  by  the  I^neaa- 
trians,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Yorkista, 
and  slew  Lord  Fitzwalter  thoir  leader.  The 
Yorkista,  however,  succeeded  in  cttMsing  the 
Aire  at  Castletord,  three  miles  higher  up  the 
river,  and  in  attempting  t«  regain  the  main 
body  of  the  Lancsstaians  at  Towton,  Clifford 
was  defeated  and  slain. 


the  West  Baiona  and  the  Britona.  Cutha 
was  slain,  and  Cettwlin,  though  he  took  many 
towns  and  countless  booty,  says  the  Chronicle, 
returned  in  anger  to  his  own  country,  Henry 
of  Huntingdon  says  that  the  English  were 
defeated,  but  afterwards  rallied  by  Ceawlin, 
and  BO  won  the  day.  Dr.  Guest  identifies 
his  Fethanleag  with  Faddiley,  near  Nantwich, 
in  Cheshire,  and  regards  the  battle  as  a  critical 
one  in  the  conquest  of  the  Severn  Valley  by 
the  English.  As  compared  with  the  greot 
victory  of  Deorham  in  5T7,  which  gave  the 
Wehib  the  Lower  Severn,  it  was  a  check  On 
the  English.  If,  as  Dr,  Guest  holds,  Cwwlin'a 
destruction  of  Uricouium,  Umented  in   tha 
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Welih  elegy  on  the  death  of  Cynddykn, 
marked  the  bcffioning  of  the  campaign,  the 
defeat  of  Faddiley  left  the  Middle  Hovem 
WeUh  until  the  da ya  of  Offa,  and  even  Cheatar 
until  the  reign  of  Gthclfrith. 

tkt  Gnmt  foUty  lOriviui  CMtim,  Tol.  U.). 

FandoJism  (f<w  etymology  see  Tar)  is 
in  its  moat  genBiHl  seoae  defined  ae  un  organi- 
■atioD  of  aodety  baaed  on  land  tenure.  It  ia 
applied  specially  to  the  ayitcm  which  arose  in 
Western  Gnrape  aftur  the  dissolntion  of  the 
Carolingian  Empire,  and  alao  less  fully  to 
special  and  analogoua  ayHtema  which  sprang 
up  amoog  the  Qermanic  peoplea  not  dii-ectly 
included  in  that  empire — aa  England  or 
Sweden — but  where  simitar  tendenues  after- 
wards numifested  themsi-lvcs.  We  must  dis- 
tingtiish  fendaliam  in  jta  legal,  political,  and 
even  in  its  vaguer  social  aapecta.  Legal 
feudalism  indicates  a  certain  method  of  luid 
tenure.  Political  feudalism  followed  when 
every  regalian  right  became  attached  to 
owneidiip  of  land  by  a  feudal  tenure.  The 
■ocinl  idaJ  of  a  feudal  society  neceaaarily  fol- 
lowed at  a  later  stage. 

Tbe  main  source  of  feudalism,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
primitive  German  Constitution.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  wandering  nations  had  made  that 
primitive  pcrsonnl  polity  a  territorial  one,  and 
its  essentially  unprogreasive  character  on  the 
old  lines  necessitated  a  new  i>)-Btoin  to  meet 
the  varying  needs  of  a  progreaaivB  aocitty. 
Contact  with  dying  Imperialism  precipitated 
but  did  not  create  this  process  out  of  which 
feudalism  sprang. 

In  the  Prankish  Empire,  Charles  the  Greet 
bound  together  the  national  German  state  of 
the  Franks,  the  traditions  of  Roman  law  and 
empire,  and  his  own  gift  of  a  powerful  ad- 
miniatntive  system.  Under  his  feeble  des- 
cendanta  thta  ayatem  broke  down.  After  the 
anarchy  which  this  process  occasioned,  the 
organised  anarchy  of  feudalism  arose,  from 
the  benedciary  system,  the  practice  of  com- 
mendation and  the  grants  of  immunity  which 
were  superadded  to  them.  The  king  was  in 
the  habit  of  granting  lands  out  of  his  own 
vast  estates  to  followera  on  the  special  promisa 
of  fidelity,  and  leaser  proprietom  in  full 
•overeignty  surrendered  their  nominal  alod  to 
a  great  church  or  noble,  to  receive  it  hsck  as 
a  tenant  protected  by  a  powerful  patron. 
These  lands  were  the  henijtcia,  the  territoriHl 
•ouxce  of  feudalism,  and  the  condition  on 
wliich  they  were  very  commonly  held  was  mili- 
tary ssnicc.  Commendation  waa  peisonol,  and 
connsted  in  a  man  submitting  himself  to  a 
lord  whose  vassal  and  man  [Hoxaoe;  Vassal] 
he  became.  "  The  union  of  the  beneficiary 
tie   with    that    of  commendation,"    says   Dr. 


or  ineSective,  and  it  became  customarj'  to 
unite  to  the  gntnt  of  a  beneficium  a  ^nt 
to  it«  lord  of  power  to  eierciae  full  jurisdic- 
tion within  it.  Thus  the  fief  or  benefice  was 
withdrawn  from  the  national  system,  and 
when  theee  grants  of  immunity  from  the  courts 
of  tbe  gau  became  general,  and  when  political 
functions  followed  juditisl  ones,  we  have  the 
complete  feudalism  of  elevtntli  century  Oance 
— when,  though  ties  of  feudal  dependence 
united  the  meanest  vasaal  to  the  crown  aa 
supreme  overlord,  the  national  system  had 
become  obliterated,  central  power  nomina], 
and  all  real  power  in  the  hands  of  a, 
multitude  of  landownert,  who  had  every  re^ 
gallon  right  in  their  own  estate.  This  waathn 
system  which  the  barons  of  Normandy  lived 
under,  and  which  Ihey  would  fain  have 
brought  to  England  with  them. 

In  Eogland,  however,  a  similar  but  inde- 
pendent process  had  set  in.  The  Comitatuf 
of  the  old  Germane  which  had  died  ont 
in  Gaul,  became  in  England  the  ioorce  of  a 
new  organisation  of  societ}'.  The  king's 
Ihtgnt,  the  teotitet  in  a  later  stage,  re- 
ceived with  giants  of  folkland.  grants  M  im- 
mnnitieB  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  popular 
coorts,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
practical  feudalism  on  these  lokett  or  fran- 
chises. The  free  man  bowed  his  neck  for 
bread  or  protection.  Every  thing  became  tcrri- 
torialised.  What  was  originally  the  exception 
rapidly  tended  to  become  the  rule.  The  great 
eerls,  >S  on  the  Continent,  Kradually  threw 
oft  their  neutral  character.  Harold  suggests 
the  parallel  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  Continental 
feudalism  found  a  soU  ready  to  receive  it. 

William  I.  and  hia  sooa  brought  with  them 
feudal  theory  and  feudal  practice.  To  him, 
as  to  his  barons,  no  legal  theory  of  tenure 
waa  possible  but  the  feudal  one ;  and  the 
generation  after  the  Conquest  saw  feudaliani 
in  its  legal  aapect  established  universally  in 
England.  But  William  had  seen  how 
feudalism  as  a  system  of  government  meant 
mere  anarchy  in  Normandy,  and  did  his 
best  to  prevent  its  introduction  into  England. 
The  barons  naturally  desired  as  mnch 
power  here  aa  at  home :  but  save  in  the 
Border  Palatinatea  [Palatikb  Cuukties  ; 
Bobdub],  and  afterwards  in  Wales  and 
Ireland,  which  they  won  as  independent  ad- 
venturers, the  Norman  kings  refused  them 
this.  Rebellion  after  rebellion  broke  out  and 
was  crushed.  At  laat  Henry  I. 'a  defeat  of 
Robert  of  Bcleeme  settled  the  question  tor 
his  reign.  Under  Stephen  the  barons  won 
the  day,  and  then  alone  did  feudal  government 
prevail  in  England.  Henrj-  II.,  in  1174,  put 
down  the  final  revolt  of  the  feudal  party. 
His  administrative  ayatem  Tendered  his   t~ 


Only  under  Henry  Ill.'s 


Tbe  national  courts  had  hecome  stereotyned 
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central  Mate  in  favour  of  feudal  localiam,  but 

to  get  the  macliinery  of  the  central  state  into 
their  own  hands.  Thoy  fought,  not  to  get  rid  of 
the  crown,  but  to  put  the  monarchy  in  coa- 
miision.  The  chivalry  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, though  the  result  of  a,  feudal  idenl,  was 
powerlesa  to  bring  back  real  feudaliam.  The 
haranial  VOver  perished  with  the  Wura  of  the 
Koaes.  The  legnt  theory  remained,  with  its 
obligation  of  fealty  and  homage,  its  incidents 
of  aida,  warddhipfl,  marri^ige,  its  military  ser- 
vice, and  other  e&ecto. 

Jamea  I.  unsuccensfully  atteTopted  to  abolish 
feudal  tenures.  An  Actof  IGSDactuallyeffected 
this.  The  very  indefinite  senaa  in  which 
loudaliam  is  sometimes  used  as  indicating  the 
power  of  the  landed  aristocracy  need  not  be 
dealt  with.  Yet  the  En^liah  land  law  ramains 
fall  of  festiges  of  feudalism.  Every  copy- 
holder still  owes  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  the 
feudal  incidents.  LanJa  of  the  intestato  and 
idnless  deceased  etill  escheat  to  the  next  lord. 
For  Enrliih  fsDclallim.  Stnbbs's  OnutUnliflul 
Hutoru    u    thB   ■npntms   aotliortCj.      Walu'n 

relatjou  to  trie  fsuiIiklisiD  of  tbe  Fnuk  Emiiire. 
books  ore  all  taiuted  bj  the  falH  Uwoir  ol  the 
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OD  Walti,  ivith  nhom  be  Is  al 


■jitam  IB  £Df  1 


aab  ol  the  feudal  inci- 
dstails  of   tbe  fenilHl 

[T.  F.  T.] 

FsversllUll,  Loi-ie  Dvrab,  Eaki.  or. 
A  French  noble,  nephew  of  Turonno.  who 
entered  the  English  scrvico  under  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.,  commanded  the  army  which 
defeated  Monmouth  at  Sodgfmoor,  and, 
though  his  incapacity  in  that  campaign  wea 
only  equalled  by  hie  brutality,  was  ciado 
general-in-chisf  of  the  army  Uiat  James  II. 
collected  to  over         '  '  '      '  ' 

disbanded  that  a'     _ , 
prisoned  by  William  III. 
Hacaulay,  Hitt.  of  £13. 

Piaf,  or  7m  (Lat  fiudum.  ftodim),  ia 
derived  from  the  old  German  word  for  cattle 

giodem  High  German,  Vieh ;  old  High 
erman,  JIha;  Gothic,  faiha ;  Old  English, 
fioh),  which  got  to  bo  used  in  the  sense  of 
money  or  property  in  general  (cf.  pn^iain). 
It  ia  vory  doubtful  whether  the  second 
syllable  has  any  connection  with  od,  also 
moaning  property.  ITio  word  first  appeara  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  gradually  acquires 
the  technical  mcunincc  of  hind  held  of  a  loi'd 
by  feudal   tonuni    [Fbudamsm]   or  military 

Stubba,  Conil.  Hill..'  Ducange.  QlDiuri[(ii,v,|. 

PialdML,  John,  originally  a  labourer, 
became  master  of  a  factory,  and  from  1B32 — 
1817  wa*  U.P.  for  Oldham.    He  is  chieUy 


by  hia  exertions  in  favour  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  especially  the  Ten  Hours  Bill. 

Flennav.     [iJ^i  anu  Sile,  Lord.] 

FimneB,  Nathahiel,  socond  sun  of  Lord 
Say  and  Sele,  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  at  New  College,  Oxfoi-d,  Ue  was  elected 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament  for  Bouburi', 
and  became  a  leadur  amongat  the  "  Root  and 
Brunch"  party.  He  was  appointed  in  16-11 
Doe  of  the  committee  to  attend  the  king  to 
Scotland.  In  1612  he  accepted  a  cotonet's 
commission  in  Essex's  army,  and  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  In  the  following 
year  he  surrendered  Bristol  to  Prince  Kupert 
(July,  1613),  under  circumstancas  which 
made  him  suspected  of  either  treacheiv  or 
cowardice.  For  this  he  was  fUM^usod  by 
Walker  and  Prynne,  tried  by  court  martial, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  Hia  former  services, 
and  his  family  interest,  secured  him  a  pardon, 
hut  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  public  affairs, 
and  leave  the  kingdom  for  seveial  years. 
He  returned,  regained  the  confidence  of  bis 
party,  and  became,  in  January,  IMS,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Two  King- 
doms, but  was  expelled  from  Parliament  by 
Ptiile's  Purge.  In  Cromwell's  first  Parlia- 
ment he  represented  the  county,  in  the  second 
the  University,  of  Oxford.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  ([60I), 
Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  (1655),  one 
of  Cromwell's  lords  (1657),  and  was  one  of 
the  principal  speakers  in  the  discussions  con- 
conung  the  offer  of  the  crown  to  th« 
I'rotector  (1667).  He  assisted  in  proclaiming 
Richard  CromivGll,  and  adhered  to  his  party 
till  the  re-establish  merit  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment deprived  him  of  his  office.  After  the 
Ri'storation  ha  retired  into  private  life,  and 
died  in  I6G9.  Fiennes  was  an  eloqneut 
speaker,  and  a  man  of  decided  opinions,  but 
irrcsclote  in  action,  and  constitutionally 
timid.  "  His  great  and  special  merit  is  the 
firm  stand  which  he  made  in  favour  of 
religious  liberty  against  fhe  narrow  bigotry 
of  the  Presbyterian  party." 

Siinf<:rd,  Sliuliii  o/  Mu  Qrut  IMdlim;  Fobs. 
Jtiqa  0/  S-nii\ayii. 

Fiftflfluths  was  thfl  name  given  to  a 
grant  votiHl  by  Parliament  to  the  sovereign, 
which  was  originallv,  as  the  name  implies,  a 
tax  of  one  fiftiienth  'on  movables.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  a  valuation  was  taken, 
and  henceforth  when  Parliament  voted  a 
fifteenth  each  pariah  voted  a  fixed  sum,  ac- 
cording to  that  valuation.  What  for  the 
counties  was  a  fifteenth  was  in  towns  a 
tenth,  which  followed  tho  sumo  rule.  The 
whole  amount  of  a  tenth  and  Sttcentb,  in 
Coke's  time,  whs  only  £'2U,(IO0. 

Fifth  KouarcllT  Km.  An  extreme 
sect  ol  the  period  of  the  Puritan  Revolution, 
largely  found  in  tho  army,  which  supported 
Cromwell,  in  the  belief  that  his  government 
was  the  beginniDg  of  the  "  Fifth  Moniuchy," 
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during  which  the  miUeanm  aofca  of  Chmt 
on  earth  woiiLl  take  place.  Ihe  previous 
four  monorchieB  were  the  Assyrioa,  Fenian, 
GredBD,  and  Boraim.  But  inch  tanatice 
could  not  but  be  in  oppoaition  to  any  estab- 
liahad  govenunent,  and  Cromwell  had  some 
difficulUea  with  them.  In  166 1 ,  the  revolt  of 
Venoer  waa  largely  anpported  by  thia  sect. 


Fiji  IsUuida,  Thb,  are  a  group  of  about 
250  iaLsoda,  of  which  about  a  third  are  in- 
habited. They  Ue  between  177°  £  and  IW 
W.  long,,  and  between  15°  and  20°  8.  lat. 
The  largest  of  the  iaLrnds  ia  Viti  Levu,  and 
the  only  other  o(  any  mze  ia  Vanna  Levu. 
The  Fiji  group  wa«  flnt  diBcovered  by  Captain 
Cook,  in  ni3.  They  wore  i-eded  to  England 
by  the  native  chieb,  in  187t,  and  are  at 
present  governed  by  a  High  CommiBsioner. 
Fiji  is  an  important  station  between  Fanama 
and  Australia,  and  tha  High  Cammiasiocer  ia 
to  r^iUate  the  Polynesian  labour 


Tm  VntlM  im  F^ii;  WQU 
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Cambridge  (160*),  fought  for  the  king  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  wrote  in  defence  of 
monarchy.  Hii  chief  works  were  T/it  Frtt- 
heldtrt'  Orand  Inqiutt  (published  1679),  A 
Trealit  en  lia  Fiuutioiu  of  llu  Caoimon*  in 
Farliamtnl,  written  in  anawer  to  Prynne,  and 
Palriarelia  (published  1680).  Filmer  started 
by  denying  the  doctrine  that  mankind  is 
naturally  endowed  and  bom  with  freedom 
from  an  sabjectioo,  and  at  liberty  to  choose 
what  form  of  government  it  pleased ;  and 
that  the  power  which  any  one  man  hath  over 
othera  was  at  first  bestowed  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  multitude.  He  went  on  to 
derive  regal  authority  from  the  authority  of 
a  hlher  over  his  family,  aa  it  was  exercised 
by  the  patriarchs.  From  the  patriarchs,  by 
hereditary  descent,  this  anthority  was  trans- 
mitted to  different  royal  houses.  The  royal 
authority,  therefnre,  resembled  the  natural 
autbority  of  a  lather  over  his  children.  The 
kingdom  and  its  head,  like  the  family  and  its 
head,  existed  by  divine  ordinance.  The  king 
received  from  Ood  "his  royal  charter  of  a 
aniversal  father,"  and  ruled,  therefore,  by 
divine  right.  The  subject  wna,  in  con- 
•equence,  bound  to  absolute  obedieoce,  and  had 
no  right  to  depose  a  king  or  alter  the  line  of 
saccession.  Filmer's  book  was  published  in  the 
midst  of  the  discussions  on  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  and  his  theory  supplied  a  powerful 
argument  to  those  who  denied  the  competence 
of  Parliament  to  exclude  James  from  the 
throne. 

J.  Onlrdur,  Sludi«  in  Bn^Iiih  Hiitort. 

Findtf   JoHH,  LoKD   (i.  16S4,  d.  1660), 

was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Finch,  an  eminent 

lawyer.     Ho  was  a  member  of  Charles  I.'s 

first    two     Parliumeuts,    and    was     chosen 


Speaker  of  the  third,  which  met  in  1628. 
He  speedily  showed  himself  a  deiaded 
pardsan  of  the  king,  and,  in  1029,  he  refused 
to  read  a  remonstnuice  against  tunnage  and 
poundage  after  the  king's  message  for  the 
adjournment  of  Parliament  had  been  de- 
livered. A  tumult  occurred,  during  which 
the  Speaker  was  held  down  in  his  chair,  and 
Holies  read  the  protefltation  to  the  House. 
In  1637  Finch  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  in  which  capacity  ho  delivered 
judgment  against  Hampden  in  the  case  of 
ship-money.  In  1640  he  was  made  Lord 
Keeper,  but,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  he  fled  from  England,  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year,  to  Holland,  where 
he  remained  till  1660,  when  he  returned  to 
England,  and  took  put  in  the  trials  of  the 
Regicides.  The  character  of  "an  unprincipled 
lawyer  and  a  time-serving  minister,"  which 
Ur.  Fose  gives  him,  seems  to  be  only  too 
d    ha    died    univ^vally 


FiltelL       [NOTTIKOHUI,   EaUL   O?.] 

Filte>t  Thb  Btatvtb  of,  an  Act  of  the 
fourth  year  of  Henry  VII.,  was  based  on  a 

■imilar  one  of  Bichard  III.  It  enacts  that 
a  fine,  levied  with  proclamations  in  a  publio 
court  of  iuttioe,  shall,  after  five  years,  be 
under  ordinary  circumstances  a  bar  to  all 
claims  upon  lands.  Its  main  object  was  to 
give  security  of  tenure  to  eiiating  tenants  by 
flxingashort  term  of  prescription:  a  measure 
very  necessary  just  after  the  Wars  of  the 
Rows.     It  did  not,  as  some  have  thought, 

S've  liberty  of  alienation  with  the  view  of 
ring  on  a  spendthrift  nobility  to  ruin. 

HiUao.  Cout.  Hut.;  Bsares,  HiiL  </  Aiflidk 

Flaf len,THi  Battlb  of  (T  1 9),  near  Lodi- 
avich  m  Argjloshire,  was  fought  between 
Belvach,  King  of  Dalrioda,  and  his  brother, 
Aincellach,  whom  he  had  driven  out  in  BUS. 
Aincellach  made  a  deapeiate  effort  to  recover 
his  kingdom,  but  was  slain. 

TmUljr  Q^MStion,  Thk.  Hr.  Finlay, 
the  Qieek  historian,  had  settled  in  Athens 
when  Greece  became  independent.  Some  of 
his  land  had  been  taken  for  tho  purpose  of 
rounding  off  the  new  palace  gardens  of  King 
Otho,  and  Mr.  Finiay  had  declined  to  take 
the  terms  offered  him,  which  bad  been 
accepted  1^'  all  the  other  landowner*  in  a 
similar  position.  He  appealed  to  the  English 
government,  and  his  case  was  lumped  with 
the  Pacifico  and  the  FantAme  esse  into  one 
grand  grievance,  for  which  the  British  govern- 
ment demanded  instant  compensation. 

Firbolsni,  One  of  the  legendary  or 
fabulous  tnhes  of  the  enrlii^  period  of  Irish 
history.  They  may,  it  has  been  thought, 
correBpond  to  the  pre-Aryon  inhabitants  of 
Ireland. 
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Fin  of  Ikmdoii,  The  Gke&t  (Sopt.  2—6, 
1660],  brolce  out  aci:iaeiitaUy  in  a  houae  near 
London  Bridge,  but  n  strong  eafit  wind  cauBed 
it  to  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  for 
soma  d>y>  London  was  given  up  to  the 
flames.  Two-thlrde  of  Loudon  waa  destroyed 
— eighty-nine  churchee,  iocliiding  St.  Paul'* 
Cathedral,  and  more  than  VdfiOO  dwelling- 
hoiuee.  But  the  fire,  thonf;h  destroying 
so  much,  vai  most  beneficial  in  thorougWy 
eradicating  the  plague.  The  fever  dens  in 
whiuh  it  continually  lurked  were  burnt,  and 
the  new  houses  which  ware  erected  were  far 
more  healthy  and  hotter  ananged.  Hie  fire 
was  attributed  to  the  hated  Papiats,  and  on 
the  Monument,  which  was  erected  to  Com- 
memorate it,  the  Romanists  were  directly 
charged  with  being  the  authoia  of  the  tembfe 

CODflagt«tiOD. 

First  ot  Jons,  The  Battle   or   the 

(179i),  was  a  naval  engagement  fought  during 
the  wan  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
Frsnoh  had  collected  a  Beet  of  twenty-six 
ships  at  Brest,  which  put  out  on  Uay  3D  to 
meet  a  convoy  of  cam  ahipa  expected  from 
America.  On  the  '29th  Ix>rd  Howe  with  the 
Channel  fleet  brought  thorn  to  a  partial  engage- 
ment; but  it  was  not  till  June  1  that  he 
was  able  to  hrinjf  about  a  decisive  encounter. 
Having  the  wind  of  the  enemy,  he  rSBoIved 
to  broak  through  the  French  fleet,  and  flght 
it  to  leeward.  The  enemy  lay  in  doae  line 
of  battle,  stretching  from  east  to  west,  and 
Howe's  object  was  not  to  come  down  on  it 
perpendicularly,  but  to  sail  abreast  of  it  nntil 
each  ship  got  an  opportunity  of  breaking 
through  it.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
carry  out  the  manuruvre  in  detail,  and  five 
only  of  the  ships,  besides  the  flag-ship,  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  through,  while  the  rest 
engaged  the  enemy  on  the  windward  side. 
But  in  whatever  position  the  British  shi)is 
cloMd  with  the  enemy,  their  mode  of  flghtiog 
was  too  fieroe  to  be  lonii;  resisted,  and  after  a 
few  hours  the  French  ships,  which  wero  able, 
began  to  move  off;  nor  was  the  pursuit 
vigorously  carried  out.  As  it  was,  however, 
eight  ships  had  beun  lost  to  the  enemy,  and 
8,000  men,  while  the  English  admiral  retnnied 
his  hMsea  at  1,1.^0  in  killed  and  wounded; 
bat  the  com  ships  estnped  to  Brest.  The 
moral  effects  of  the  victory  were  greater 
than  the  material  [Howr,  Lord  ;  BainrOBX, 
VncouHT.] 

James.    If.Ml   Sil. ;   Anen.    Boltto   if  tU 
Sawt;  AUiou,  Bitt.  iirKiirap*. 

Fish,  StxoN  (d.  1A31),  an  associate  of 
Tyndall,  and  one  of  the  ettrliest  English  Pro- 
ttitants,  became  famous  as  the  author  of  the 
popular  altiiclt  on  the  olenn',  called  the 
&^p'i;a(ii»i  af  Jtfg^itii,  which  led  him  into 
a  controveray  with  ilore. 

Fialiar,  John,  Bishop  of  Rochester  {b. 
1*69,  d.  1535),  was  bom  at  Beverley.  After  a 
distinguidied  Cambridge  cai-eer,  ia  which  he 


took  a  prominent  put  in  bringing  the  stodiea 

of  that  university  abreast  of  the  new  learning, 
both  io  Greek  and  theology,  he  was  choaan  in 
1504  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  was  also  from 
1605—8.  Master  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. A  man  of  honesty,  piety,  and  deter- 
mination, but  of  strict  conacrvative  principles, 
he  became  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  party 
opposed  to  Henry  Vlll.'s  divorce,  liatened  to 
the  I4un  of  Kent,  opposed  tho  roj'al  supre- 
macy, and  was  imprisoned  in  1634,  and  . 
attainted.  His  untimely  appointment  as 
cardinal  by  Paul  III.  led  to  his  execution,  after 
trial  by  a  special  commisaion,  on  June   fl, 


that  county.  Near  hen,  at  Llanwnda,  1,400 
French  soldiora  landed  on  February  22,  1797; 
but  they  were  the  scum  of  every  gaol  in 
France,  and  showed  little  power  of  resistance. 


Fitton,  Alexahdbb,  a  barrister  of  no  re- 
putation or  character,  was  made  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  bj^  James  I.  in  1688.  He  had 
been  detected  in  forgery,  and  hia  only  recom- 
mendation waa  that  he  had  reoently  become 
a  Roman  Catholic  After  TyrconneVs  death 
he  became  one  of  the  Lord*  Jnaticea  appointed 
to  govern  Ireland. 

Haomlar,  Sial.  of  Buf. 

F1  tin A^  l1  hlflan  I  William  db,  was  sent 
by  Henry  IL,  in  1171,  to  treat  with  Roderick 
U'Connor.  He  was  again  in  Ireland  as 
Henry's  envoy,  with  the  bulls  of  Adrian 
IV.  and  Alexander  III.  In  1176  he  be- 
came Stnmgbow's  suoceMor  as  Qovemor  of 
Ireland.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Qeraldinea,  and  defrauded  Fits-Maurice's  sons 
of  part  of  their  inhmtance  in  1177.  He  was 
recalled,  not  having  signalised  himself  in  any 
other  way. 

Fit»^A,t]»il£  CoNSTAHTinE  {d.  issa), 
was  the  leader  ot  a  riot  in  London  in  1222, 
which,  though  it  owed  its  origin  to  trivial 
cireamstsiicos,  became  moat  serious  in  its 
results,  snd  is  supposed  to  have  been  secretly 
fomented  by  Lonia  of  Franco.  It  was,  how- 
ever, summarily  put  down  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh;  Fitz-Athulf  was  hai^ad  and  hia 
followers  fined  or  mutilated. 

FiixMrdd,  IioKD  EnwABD  (i.  Oct.  IS, 
1763,^  Jime  4,  1799),  waa  a  younger 
son  of  the  Buke  of  Leinster,  and  married 
the  reputed  daughter  of  Philippe  Ggalit£. 
In  1784  he  wasB  member  of  the  Irish  F^rlia- 
ment,  and  opposed  the  Address.  In  1703  he 
WHS  compelled  to  apolocrise  for  words  reflect- 
ing on  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  Just  before,  be' 
hnd  gone  to  Paris  as  envoy  of  the  United 
Irishmen.     In    1706    be    took   thoir   oath, 
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Bad  agttiD  vent  over  to  the  Continent,  met 
Hoche  in  Swilcurland,  and  lettlad  on  h  French 
invasion.  On  hia  ratuin  to  liekud  he  kept 
up  a  constant  COrraepondence  with  Fmnce 
through  his  wife  at  Hamburg.  In  Oct., 
1787,  a  "peraon,"  am  hs  IM  called,  gave  infor- 
mation of  this  to  Pitt,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  employed  as  a  spy,  but  he  refused  to  come 
forward  as  a  witness,  and  the  government 
conld  not,  therefore,  arrest  Lord  Edward. 
On  March  12,  1708,  he  escaped  while  his 
fellow-coiupiratOTB  were  seized.  A  reward 
of  £1,000  was  offered  for  his  api^ehenaion, 
but  he  L-ontinued  undiscovered  in  his  hiding- 
pUoe  in  Dablin.  Finally,  however,  he  was 
betraved  by  a  nun  whose  name  never  tran- 
spired, and  on  May  19th  between  five  and  six 
o  dock  he  was  seised  on  his  bed.  He  stabbed 
Ryao  and  Bwan,  two  of  the  officers,  but 
was  diMblsd  by  a  pistol-shot  and  was  cnp- 
torad.  The  Mai  of  the  United  Irishmen  and 
a  plan  for  the  surprise  of  Dublin  was  found 
on  him.  Before  he  conld  be  tried,  he  died  of 
his  wonnds  (June  4,  1798). 

KDOra   Lift  (if  Lard  B.  KtMgtnUi   Troiida, 
£ii«Uil>  L  JnlHd. 

Htsg^TKld,  Mauhicb,  one  of  the  Normnn 
oonquerors  of  Ireland,  was  the  second  son  of 
Neata  (former  mistron  of  Hemr  I.)  nnd 
(leisld.  Lord  of  Carew,  ia  Pembrokeshire. 
He  Isnded  at  Wexford  in  I16B  in  company 
with  Fits-Stephen.  He  is  mentioned  ss  a 
leader  in  the  shIIt  from  Dablin  which  led  to 
O'Connoi'Bflight  in  1170.  He  was  with  John 
de  iMcy  when  O'Roark  was  killed,  and  got 
WieUow  Castle  as  a  flef .  He  died  in  1176. 
Giraldns  savs  of  him  that  he  died  leaving  no 
Bian  bebisd  him  stranger  in  constancy  and 
ftutiL  His  tona  were  deprived  «f  Wicklow, 
bat  got  otlter  ertatea  instewL  He  is  the 
•DCMtoroftbehonsMofKildan  and  Desmond, 
■ad  «f  the  Kt^eiald  faouljr  gena«lly. 

ObaMsa  Cawbuasls,  XrntaoUi  aOrmia; 
I^tMHons  Hmii  IX. 

FitamnUd,  Lobd  Thoiuii  {d.  1B3«), 
•M  of  Qerald,  ninth  Earl  ot  Kildare,  and 
vice-depnty  tor  him.  On  his  fUher's  arrest 
W  Henry  VIII.,  Lord  ITiomss  excited  in 
1636  a  somewhat  formidaUe  revolt  in  Irelsod, 
which  for  •  time  was  very  sncoenfaL  Bat 
the  stonniog  of  Haynooth,  the  great  strong- 
hdd  of  the  Fit^ttTslds,  I^  gkeffin^foD,  led  to 
the  nin  of  their  cause.  After  a  ^og  period 
of  wandering,  lliomaa  summdered  to  the 
English,  and  was  hong  with  his  five  uncles  at 
Tybnm  on  Feb.  3,  16311. 
Pronda,  BUt.  cf  Btif. 

FitBgantld,  Bib  Thomas  Todxih  {d. 
1810),  wBB  High  Bheriff  of  Tipperary  during 
the  rebellion  of  1798.  He  committed  and 
cncoataged  the  most  frightful  barbarities- 
One  man  named  Wright  wa«  flogged  nearly 
to  death  for  having  a  noto  in  Fi^mich  in  his 
pocket.  After  the  rnbellion  he  was  fined 
£600  by  •  jury  on  this  account ;  bnt  govern- 


ment paid  his  fine,  and  in  1801  made  him  a 
baronet.  Froude  says  that  his  severities 
prevented  an  outbreak  in  Tipperary. 


sented  Clare  in  the  House  of  Comi 
turned  out  by  O'Connell,  on  seeking  re- 
election after  appoinLuiant  to  office.  From 
1828—1830  he  wita  Paymaster  and  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  from  1841— 
1813,  President  of  the  Board  of  Contnd. 

FitifMndd,  Faiult  o?.  Their  reputed 
ancestor  was  William,  CasleUsn  of  Windsor 
in  the  Conqueror's  reign ;  from  him  was  de- 
scended G^ald,  father  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald 
and  William  Btsmaiirice :  the  latter  ii  tbo 
ancestor  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry  and  of 
the  Maiouis  of  I^msdowne.  Maurice  Fitx- 
gerald,  Uie  founder  of  the  house,  secnred 
Urge  grants,  amon^  them  the  baroay  of 
Offaley.  In  1206  his  son  beoime  Baron  of 
Ofialey.  The  baron's  brother  was  Lord 
Justice,  and  fooght  against  the  Marshalls  on 
King  John's  belwlf.  The  yoimgM  broOier  of 
the  sevcDth  Lord  Offinley,  JIaurice,  was,  in 
1329,  created  Earl  ot  Desmond,  and  the  Lord 
OfEaley  himself  became  Earl  of  Kildare. 
From  this  time  the  Fittgeralds  became  prarti- 
cally  the  rulers  of  Ireland,  or  at  lesst  of  the 
English  part  of  it.  The  destruction  of  the 
booses  of  Be  Bui^h  and  De  lAcy  left  the 
Butlers  alone  as  their  rivals.  From  the  defeat 
of  Edward  Bruce  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  ihe 
history  of  Ireland  is  made  op  of  their  con- 
stant wars  with  the  Bntleie.  For  the  destrnc- 
tion  of  their  immense  power,  see  the  articles 
on  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and  Desmond.  The 
fiiet  branch  ia  etill  represented  in  our  own 
day  by  the  ducal  house  of  Ldnstar. 

Burka*!  PHra^  ud  £i(iiuit  finufi;  Nkolu, 

Fltmglbboil,  John  (i.  1748,  d,  1802),  was 
crated  mron  Fitigibbon  in  1789,  Viscoont 
in   1703,  Earl  of  Clare  in  1795.    He  distin- 


made  a  name  at  the  bar.  In  the  year  1787  he 
first  signalised  himself  as  Tory  member  for 
Dublin,  by  Bpeaking  against  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  VolnnteeiB,  then  at  the  height  of  their 
populanty.  Hie  second  great  speech  was 
directed  against  Flood's  Reform  Bill,  which 
was  lost.  In  1TS4  he  became  Attorney- 
General,  and  as  such  had  the  courage  to  attack 
the  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  as  he  was  assembling 
the  freeholdera  to  elect  representatives  to  a 
new  illegai  congresa.  In  1786  he  fought  a 
duel  with  Curran.  On  Jan.  31,  ITS?,  he 
brooght  in  a  Conspiracy  Bill,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  few  Irishmen  who  opposed  the  Regency 
Bill  in  1788.  In  1789  he  became  a  peer  and 
Lord  Chancellor.  During  Lord  Qunden's 
administration,  he  was  virtually  Oovemor  of 
Indand,  and  was  tbc  mainstay  o(  tlw  govem- 
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t  during:  the  Rebellion  of  179S.  The  iii' 
jents  hated  hkn  more  than  any  other 
man.  Iiord  ComwHllj*,  though  he  came  oat 
to  Ireltuul  prejudioed  againtt  him,  declared 
later  that  ho  wui  ' '  by  far  the  moat  moderate 
and  right-headed  man  in  the  country."  He 
defended  the  Union  in  a  great  ipeach  on 
Feb.  10,  ISOD,  in  the  Irish  Parliament  In 
the  foUowingyear  he  made  a  bitter  attaok  on 
the  absentee  Wbig  lonk  in  the  Englitfa  Par- 
iiatnent.  In  I8D2  he  died,  and  his  burial 
wai  nearly  interrupted  by  a  furious  mob. 


71tl-GJIb6I^  RiCHAXD,  or  Richard  cb 
Ci^KE,  was  a  Nonnan  baron,  nearly  related 
to  William  the  Conqueror.  He  accompfinied 
William  to  England,  and  received  lavish 
granta  of  land,  among  which  was  the  manor 
of  Clara,  from  which  he  toolt  the  name  which 
his  descendants  likewise  adopted.  He  was 
appointed  joint  regent  of  Englund  during  WiL- 
ham's  absence  in  1073,  and  in  1075  was  in- 
■trumentnl  in  quelling  the  rebellion  of  the 
Earls  of  Uerefonl  and  Norfolk.  He  lived  on 
till  the  reign  of  Henrj- 1. 

nUuurria,  Ei>«*&n  (£  1S81).  An  Iriah 
adventurer,  who  in  1681  concocted  a  libel  upon 
the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York,  in  which  he 
advocated  the  deposition  of  the  one,  and  the 
exclnsion  of  the  other.  This  manuscript  he 
probably  intended  to  place  in  the  study  ^  one 
of  the  prominent  Whig  btatesmeo,  and  than, 
by  discovering  it  himself,  earn  the  wages  of 
an  informer.  He  was,  however,  betrayed  by 
an  accomplice,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  invented  a  Popish  Plot  for  the  morder  of 
the  king,  and  the  boiling  down  of  the  leading 
Whigs  into  a  jelly,  to  be  used  for  anointing 
future  Popish  kings.  Fitahairia  was  im- 
peached by  the  Commons,  but  the  Lords  de- 
clared that  they  had  no  power  of  trying  a 
commoner,  as  that  would  be  a  violation  of 
Uagna  Chorta,  while  the  Commons  asserted 
their  right  of  impeachment.  The  dissolution 
of  Parliament  settled  the  fat«  of  Fitzhorris, 
who  waa  tried  for  high  treason  before  the 
King's  Bench,  and  executed. 

Balluo,  Cmut.  Hut:  PrirliaiMnfarv  Sitturt; 

Kts-SaclMrt,  Mas.,  a  Roman  Catholic 
lady,  with  whom  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
178T,  went  through  the  cersmoay  of  mar- 
riage. If  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  had  not 
invalidated  this  marriage  as  contracted  with- 
out tho  royal  consent,  the  Act  of  Settlement 
would  have  deprived  George  of  his  rights  of 
succession.  To  get  his  debts  paid,  George 
persuaded  Fot  to  publicly  deny  his  mamage 
with  lira.  Fita-Herbert,  and  afterwarda  denied 
be  had  instructed  Fox  to  do  so. 

Tito-JocaUn.  liEaiNAi.o,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbui7  (d.  11S11.  was  the  son  of  Jocelin, 
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Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  wns  elected  Bishos 
of  Bath  and  WelU  in  1174.  On  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Baldwin,  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury, in  oppodtioD  to  King  Richatd  and 
Earl  John,  each  of  whom  had  his  own 
nominee,  chose  Reginald  to  fill  Uie  vacant  see. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  election  he  waa 
seized  with  illneas,  and  expired  in  less  than  a 
month. 

Hook,  itnMiAopi  1^  Canitrbmr]!. 

FUsJEnnzioe,  Jakes  (tf.  U191  was  the 
brother  of  the  sixteenth  Earl  of  Deemond. 
and  far  euperior  to  him  in  address  and 
military  sldU.  When  the  head  of  the  family 
waa  made  a  priaonsr  by  Sidney,  he  roused  the 
Gcraldines,  and,  uniting  with  other  chiefs,  he. 
took  Kilmallock.  He  went  over  to  Spain  to 
get  help  in  1B70,  but  on  his  return,  had  to 
submit  to  Sir  John  Ferrot  in  1S71.  He 
then  again  went  abroad,  and  in  vain  tried  to 
induce  France  and  Spain  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
havever,  entrosted  him  witJi  a  force  of  a  few 
hundred  men,  and  he  set  sail  with  them  in 
157S,  and  landed  at  Smerwick.  Not  Qnding 
there  the  aupport  he  expected,  he  went  off 
into  Tipperary,  where  he  was  BOon  after- 
wards slain  in  battle. 

Fronde,  Hutory  nf  fsglaitd. 

FitB-lTigdt  BuTHAKD,  or  Fin-KSAL  (if.  - 
1I9S},  was  t  e  scm  of  Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
and  great-nei^ew  of  Bidkop  Roger,  of 
SalisbuT)-.  He  was  appointed  Treonirer  of 
England  in  1165,  whitih  office  he  seems  to 
have  heU  till  his  death,  having  also  been  made 
Bishop  of  London  in  1189.  He  wm  the 
author  of  a  history  of  Henry  II. 's  reign,  on- 
titled  TVwa'uNUKH,  which  is  probably  the 
basis  of  what  used  to  be  attributed  to  Bene- 
dict of  Peterborougli ;  hot  his  more  famous 
work  is  the  Diaiagta  dt  Seaeetfria,  which 
his  position  and  connection  with  Nigel  and 
Roger  made  extremely  important  and  tnist- 

Stabta.  Pr^ooH  (g  Bmiiiet  af  PttiwiomaX 
(Bolls  BeTie«).  Tfaa  Sitioatt  Is  printed  la 
Btubbs's  S*Hc(  Ckartirt 


107o  he  entered  into  a  plot  with  Ralph 
Guader  against  William  I.,  the  immediate 
cause  being  the  king's  refusal  to  allow  the 
marriage  tietween  Ralph  and  Fitz-Osbem's 
sister.  Being  defeeted  and  taken  prisoner, 
he  was  sentenced  to  depH^'ation  of  his  lands 
ard  titles  and  perpetual  captivity.  [Jvohwich, 
BaiuAi.  OF.] 

Fiiz-OKlMm,  Wiluam  {d.  1072),  was  « 
Norman  baron,  somewhat  distantly  connected 
with  the  Conqoeror.'  He  was  very  instru- 
mental  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 
Morman  noblea  to  the  invasion  of  England, 
and  commanded  one  of  the  wings  nt  the 
battle  ot  Hostiiigs.    He  received  the  Palatine 
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the  innmectionB  in  the  north  ani 
England.    In  1072  he  went  over  to  Fknden, 
where  he  ma  iloin,  while  fl^liiig  in  a  civil 


gogne  in  English  history,  snrvad  in  the  Third 
CruMde,  uid  ia  deecribad  aa  a  man  of  great 
eloquence.  In  1196  a  poll-tax  was  levied  on 
London,  and  Fits-Oebert  organiaed  a : 
to  it,  anil  enrolled,  it  ia  said. 


HOdaimed  himielf  the  luviour  of  the  poor. 
The  Justiciar,  Hubert  Walttir,  collected 
tniopa,  and  speedily  awed  the  <uty  into  lub- 
uiMKn.  Fita^^bert  took  sanctuary  in  St. 
Ihry-le-Bow,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Sre, 
and  eventually  captured.  Ha  wu  at  once 
tried,  and  pat  to  ieath  at  a  tntitor.  Of  hia 
character  and  aims  it  ii  difficult  to  judge,  as 
nontemporary  writers  expreaa  inch  vary  op- 
pomte  views.  William  ol  Newburgh  says;— 
"  The  contriver  and  fomenter  of  su  much 
evil  perished  at  the  command  of  justice,  and 
the  madncM  of  this  wicked  conBpiiacy  ei- 
mred  with  its  author;  and  those  persona, 
mdeed,  who  were  of  more  healthnil  and 
Rantiona  dispositions  rejoiced  when  they 
beheld  cv  heard  of  hia  punidiment,  waihing 
tbeir  hand*  in  Uie  blood  of  the  aimier."  On 
the  other  hand,  Uattliew  Pari*  saya ;— "  So 
perished  William  Lcogbeanl,  for  endeavour, 
ing  to  uphold  the  cause  of  right  and  the  poor. 
If  it  be  the  cauae  which  makes  the  martyr, 
no  man  may  be  mo>«  justly  deacribed  as  a 


Tits-P«t*r,  GRorran  (<f.  121S),  was 
probably  the  son  of  Simon  Fita'Peter,  one  of 
Henry  II.'i  jucticea.  He  himself  acted  as 
an  itinerant  judge,  and  lUchard  I.  placed 
htm  on  the  council  which  vraa  to  act,  with 
the  Justiciar,  during  the  king's  absence  on 
the  Crusade.  In  IIBS  he  was  appointed 
Jnsticiar,  which  office  he  contrived  to  hold 
till  his  death.   Hia  administration  was  charac- 

tiality, 

the  excesses  of  John,  who,  on  hearing  of  his 
death,  eKclaimed,  with  an  oath,  "Now,  for 
the  flrtt  time,  am  I  King  of  England." 
nti-Peter  was  created  Earl  of  Essex  in  1 199. 
7ite-S0T,  Sra  Charlsr,  was  Oavemor 
of  New  South  Wales  [1S4T— 8|.  Hie  tenure 
of  office  was  chiefl}'  lemarkabte  (or  disputes 
between  the  Home  and  the  Colonial  govem- 
Dienta  as  to  the  proposed  change  of  constitu- 
tion in  New  South  Wales. 


queror  ii 

son  of  Neata,  tlie  former  mistrsBS  of  Henry 
I.,  and  ot  Stephen  de  Marisoo.  Whcm 
Dermot  came  to  Wale*  to  oollect  succoun, 

he  was  the  captive  of  a  Welsh  prince : 
but  on  hie  release,  in  I1G8,  he  led 
thir^  knights,  tiity  men-at-arms,  and  three 
hun<ued  archera  to  Ireland.  With  this  force 
he  took  Wexford;  but,  in  1170,  he  was 
induced  by  treachery  to  aurrender  at  Oarrig. 
When  Henry  II.  landed,  in  1171,  he  was 
taken  before  him  at  Waterford  as  a  traitor. 
He  was,  however,  restored  to  favour,  and 
entrusted  with  the  custody  of  Wexford.  He 
followed  Henry  abroad,  in  1171:  was  sent 
over  to  Ireland,  again  recalled,  but  finally, 
in  1177,  invested  with  the  command  in 
southern  Ilunster.  In  1182  he  was  betieged 
in  Cork,  but  rescued  by  Eaymond  le  Ores. 

OtAldna   Canfamiali,  bpngiolio  Rlbrritim; 
Xoon,  ilul.  ^  InUHd. 

Tite-Staphsii,  William  (d.  1191).  A 
monk  of  Canterbury',  the  eye-witness  of  the 
murderof  his  master,  Becket,  whose  biography 
he  wrote,  to  which  was  prefixed  a  remarkable 
deacription  of  London. 

FitB-UTM«,  RsomALn.  A  knight  in  the 
service  of  Henry  II.,  and  one  of  the  murderers 
of  St.  Thomaa.     [Bai-air.] 

Plte-W»lt«r,  MiLo  (rf.  1148),  was  one  of 
the  itinerant  iusticee  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.  On  that  kmg'a  dentb  ho  aBststed  Stephen 
in  his  attempt  to  gain  the  crown,  but  before 
long  he  deserted  the  king,  and  strenuously 
supported  the  Empress  Matilda,  who  gave 
bim  the  title  of  Earl  of  Hereford,  tog^ber 
with  considerable  lands  and  privileges.  He 
was  accidentally  kDled  in  1H6. 

Plte-WaltcriltaBanT.  A  northern  baim, 
who,  as  an  old  enemy  of  John,  was  selected 
by  the  banmial  confederacy  as  the  leader  in 
the  stru^le  that  finally  resulted  in  the  grant 
of  Magna  Charta. 

TitB-TillluiL,  Sis  William  (d.  1642), 
was  a  famons  naval  commander  of  Henry 
Vllt.'s  time.  In  1513,  and  again  in  ia22— 24, 
he  won  victories  over  the  ROTch,  and  in  1637 
was  made  Earl  of  Southampton  and  Privy 
Seal. 

FitB-WiUi^Bi,  William,  4tk  Eahl 
[i.  1748,  d.  1833),  was  of  the  diatinguighed 
Yorkshire  Whig  family,  and  nephew  of 
Rockingham,  and  opposed  the  American 
War  and  Pitt's  earlier  minietry.  Taking 
panic  at  the  French  revolutionary  excease* 
he  deserted  Foi.  He  was  made  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  recalled,  because 
too  liberal,  just  before  17S8.  This  alienated 
him  from  the  government,  anil  he  became 
President  of  the  Council  under  GrenviUe,  in 
1807,  and  lived  to  share  in  and  see  the  success 
of  the  BefiHin  Bill  agitation.    He  waa  one  nt 
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the  beat  upedmeiiB  of  the  Whig  gnudee  of 

tha  eighteenth  century. 
Btaoliope,  Lift  af  Pitt. 

Tin  Boronglu  of  Marou.    A  rude 

confederHcy  uf  Dunish  borouf^hs,  ootreapond- 
ing,  sa  some  have  thought,  to  the  oldt^r  divt- 
■ioiu  of  north -eastern  Mercia.  They  were 
Darby,  Lmcaln.  Leicester,  Eitamford,  and 
Nottingbam.  They  were  each  ruled  by  their 
"jari,"  with  twelTB  lawmen  admiiuKering 
llmiBh  law  in  each,  while  a  common  court 
existed  for  the  whole  coafoderacy.  They 
were  conquered  by  Rdward  the  Elder;  and 
reconquered  in  910  bv  Edmund,  who  seems  to 
have  allowed  them  lull  enjovment  of  their 
local  privileges.     [Danelaqh.]! 

Five  lEamlMrB,  Thb.  In  Janoary, 
1642,  Charles  I.,  believing  that  the  Parliii- 
iiientary  leudera  intended  to  impendl  the 
queen,  resolved  to  prevent  it  by  impmchiog  her 
assailiintH.  He  selected,  as  the  chief  offenders, 
fi*e  members  of  the  Uousc  of  Commons,  John 
I'yin  (Tavistotk),  John  UampJen  (Bucking- 
hamshire), Uenzit  UoUes  (Durch^ter),  Sir 
Arthur  IJaselrig  (Leicestershire),  atid  Wil- 
Uam  Strode  (DorEhester).  Lord  Kiioboltoa 
was  included  in  the  same  impeachment  on 
Jmuarr  :!.  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  the  Altomey- 
(leaeral,  luid  the  chargea  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  at  once  appointed  ft  committfle 
to  inquiro  whether  his  procedure  had  been 
Hccoming  to  law.  On  the  same  day  the  king 
sent  the  Sergeant-at-anns  to  tbo  House  of 
Commons  with  otdets  to  arrest  the  five 
oiembcra.  Charles  was  urged  on  by  Lord 
Oigby  and  the  queen  to  arrest  the  members 
himself,  and  about  three  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  4,  started  from  Whitehall 
with  about  four  hundred  armed  men  to  ap- 
prehend them.  I'he  accused  members  had 
been  warned  by  a  mesatge  from  Lidy  Car- 
lisle, and  escaped  by  the  river  into  the  city. 
The  king  entered  the  House,  leaving  about 
eighty  armsd  men  in  the  lobby,  and  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  said  that  since  they  had 
disobeyed  his  orders,  he  had  come  to  arrest 
the  members  himself.  He  commanded  the 
Speaker  to  tell  him  whether  the  accased 
members  were  present ;  and  when  Lenthal 
refused  to  do  so,  and  the  king  saw  with  his 
own  eyes  that  "  the  birds  were  flown,"  ho  re- 
tired, nyJDg,  "  I  assure  you,  on  the  word  of 
A  king,  1  never  did  intend  any  force,  but 
•hall  proceed  aii^inst  them  in  a  leaal  and  fair 
way,  for  T  never  meant  any  other."  The 
House  adjourned  till  the  11th,  appointing  a 
committee  to  sit  in  the  interval  at  Guildhall. 
This  committee  voted,  on  the  6th,  that  the 
impeachment,  the  pereonai  inue  of  the  war- 
isnU  by  the  king,  and  the  attempt  to  arrest 
the  impeached  members  were  alike  illegaL 
Addresses  and  petitions  on  behalf  of  the  ac- 
cused meroben  poured  in  from  the  city  and 
the  country.  On  the  11th  the  Commons  re- 
tuTood  ia  triumph  to  Westminttor,  and  two 


days  later  the  king  announeed  that,  as  the 
legality  of  tbe  impeachment  of  the  members 
had  been  doubted,  he  would  now  abandon  it, 
and  proceed  aninst  them  '<  in  an  unquestion- 
able way."  The  justitiable  distrust  caused 
by  this  attempt  induced  tbe  teadera  of  the 
Parliament  to  demand  substantial  s 
from  the  king,  and  so  led  to  war. 

B.  E.  QlrdlnBr,  Hlml.  i./  En,.,  ISM-  ,  .  . 
I.  i  UaUun,  CeuitiltUuniiU  Uuiort- 
Tiva-Xils  Act,  The  (leeS),  enacted 
that  no  Nonoonfonoing  clergyman  should 
come  within  five  miles  of  any  corporate  town 
or  any  plaoe  where  he  had  once  ministered 
(except  when  travelling),  nor  act  as  a  tutor 
or  schoolmast/T  unless  he  first  took  the 
oath  of  non-reeistance,  and  swore  to  attempt 
no  alteration  of  the  constitution  in  Church  or 
State.  It  was  one  of  the  series  of  repressive 
measures,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Claren- 
don Code,  and  was  aimed  at  depriving  the 
ejected  clergy  of  their  meariS  of  livelihood, 
both  by  preaching  and  teaching. 

times  tl  _  . 

salute  English  vessels  within  the  narrow  at 
by  lowering  their  fla;;.  This  question  «aa 
vehemently  contested  by  their  commercial 
rivals,  the  Dutch,  and  was  one  of  tho  smaller 
points  of  the  chronic  dispute  between  tha  two 
nations  in  tbe  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tnrj-.  The  Dutch  admitted  the  claim  in  1673. 
Flaf[«llHit>,  Ths.  a  sect  of  fonaticHl 
enthusiasts  of  the  thirteenth  centary,  who 
formed  q>eoiat  bstarnitiea  for  the  obsnYation 
of  flagellation  as  a  solemn  and  public  religious 
ceremony.  Started  in  L2I0  by  St.  AnUhony 
of  Padua,  this  order  became  widespread 
through  the  teaching  of  Rainer  of  Peragia. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  111.,  120  of  them 
crossed  into  England,  but  their  long  proosr- 
aions  and  self-immolation  did  not  produoe  a 
single  convert. 

FdrataBUDB,    JXi    Ckrutlieln   OrinlfTvutll- 

FlamlMUd,  Rai.pii  14.  1128),  was  a  Nor- 
man of  low  orii^n,  who  gJter  lAnfranc's  death 
became  the  chief  minister  of  William  Rufus. 
To  hismaligninfloence  may  be  attributed  much 
of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  thia  rci^. 
He  devised  new  impontions,  and  enriched  lum- 
■elf  as  well  ai  the  king,  bj-  keeping  the  sees 
and  abbeys  vacant.  Uoder  him  the  position  of 
Justiciar  gradually  became  il  definite  office. 
In  1099  he  was  mode  Bishop  of  Durham. 
On  the  aocessioQ  of  Henry  I.  he  was  at  once 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  from 
which,  however,  he  very  soon  managed  to 
CTtape,  and  took  refnge  in  Normandy  with 
Robert,  whom  he  encouraged  in  his  invasion 
of  England.  Henry  subsequently  allowed 
him  to  return  to  his  biahopric,  where  be  re- 
mained peaceably  till  his  death,  occnpying 
himself  chiefiy  in  architectural  and  eccjcirias- 
tiaU  woriis..  His  cfaanctec  ia  fainted  in  the 
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(Ltrkeat  chsiacten  by  tbs  ctuoniulers.  William 
of  Malmesbury  aay*,  "  If  at  any  tinie  a.  royal 
edict  VBB  issued  tliat  England  atiiiulii  pay  m 
certnin  tribute,  it  ir&s  doubled  by  this  plun- 
derer of  the  rich,  this  ext^i-iniiiBtor  of  Che 
poor,  this  conSwator  of  other  meu'i  inheri- 
tance. He  was  an  invincible  pleader,  as 
unrestrainod  in  hia  words  as  in  iiis  actions, 
and  equally  furious  against  the  meek  or  the 
turbulent.  Wherefore  the  king  used  to  laugh 
Mnd  nay,  'that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
knew  bow  to  employ  his  talents  in  this  way, 
and  cared  for  no  one's  hatred  so  long  as  he 
could  please  his  muster.' " 
PnemsB,  ITiUiain  Ruftit. 
^^Knunook,  Thouas,  WBsa  Cornish  attor- 
ney, whose  harangues  incited  the  Comiahnien 
to  revolt,  in  H91,  a^inst  Henry  VII.'s  ex- 
cessive taxation.  He  led  them  on  their  march 
to  Blaokheath,  and  on  the  auppt«ssion  of  the 
revolt  was  hanged  as  a  traitor. 
Buon,  Hu(.  ttf  Hnry  Til. 

Fluittera,  Kblations  wttr.  Nominally 
a  flef  of  France,  Flanders  was  very  early  of 
sufficient  importance  to  have  close  dealings 
with  England.  The  name  "  Baldwinsland," 
given  by  the  early  English  to  the  country, 
suggests  the  frequency  of  the  dynastic  rela- 
tions between  the  courts.  The  first  Count 
Baldwin  married  Judith,  the  FinnkiBh  widow 
of  Ethelwulf  of  Wetoex,  and  their  son  married 
.£lfthr]-th  (EUrida),  a  daughter  of  Alfred 
the  Qnat.  Dunitan  found  in  hia  exile  a 
refuge  in  a  Flemish  monastery.  Oodwin,  in 
1051,  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  great 
Baldwin,  whose  deaUn)^  with  England  were 
singularly  intimate.  He  died  soon  after  his 
Hon-in-Iaw,  William  I.,  had  conquered  the 
binKdom.  Later  in  William's  reign,  Giarbod 
of  Cheater,  and  William  Fitz-Oabem  toood 
captivity  and  death  respectively  through 
warlike  intervention  in  Flemish  quarrels. 
Another  Baldwin  supported  William  Fitz- 
Robert  aii^nst  his  uncle  Henry  I.  Flemish 
mercenaries  and  William  of  Ypres  fought 
tor  Stephen.  Count  Philip  joined  in  1173 
tha  great  confederation  which  the  younger 
Henry  had  excited  against  hia  father 
Henry  II.  But  gradually  the  old  changing 
relations  settled  down  into  a  general  friend- 
ship, when,  not  only  dynastic  accidents,  but 
a  common  policy  of  alliance  against  the 
encroachmcnta  of  the  French  kings,  and  the 
growing  pressure  of  eoonomical  necessities, 
firmly  bound  together  the  two  countries. 
Count  Ferdinand  joined  John  and  his  nephew, 
Utto  IV.,  in  the  oonfederacy  that  was  dis- 
solved br  the  battle  of  Bouvinee  (1213). 
Edward  I.  ended,  by  the  Treaty  of  Mnntreuil 
(-1371)  with  Count  Ony,  the  hootilities  be- 
tween his  Either  and  Margaret  of  Flanders. 
Ony,  on  the  whole,  gave  Edward  efficient 
■npport  against  Philip  the  Fair.  But  the 
growth  of  the  cloth  trade  in  Flanders  hod 
bound  its  great  towns  to  KnglanH,  whence 


came  the  raw  wool  which  Ghent  or  Ypre« 
mudo  up  into  cloth,  and  the  Unnse  ftu^toriee 
of  London  and  Bruges  may  have  added  a 
further  link.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rising 
power  of  the  towns  compelled  the  Flemish 
counts  to  rely  on  French  htlp;  and  thus,  while 
the  alliance  of  EngLind  and  the  towns  was 
strengthened,  her  relations  with  the  counts 
grew  cooL  At  last,  in  133S,  Jacob  van 
Artevelde,  the  Ohcnt  leader,  conclndad  a 
linn  alliance  with  Edward  III.  against  Count 
Louis  and  Philip  VI.,  which  continued  till 
Artevelde's  death,  in  1315.  The  renewed 
disturbancea  at  Ghent,  under  Philip  van 
Axtevelde  in  13S1,  were  in  close  analogy  and 
direct  connection  with  the  contemporary 
revoiutionar)-  movement  under  Wat  Tyler, 
and  even  Bishop  Spencer's  crusade  against 
the  Clementists  practically  turned  to  the 
help  of  the  Flemish  townsmen.  But  the 
accession  of  the  Burgundian  house  to  Flanders 
restored  the  old  friendship  of  the  princes, 
though  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  popular 
party.  In  1196  the  treaty  styled  Magniu 
Inliretirnu  expelled  Perkj-n  Warbeck  from 
Glanders,  and  allowed  full  freedom  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  But  henceforth 
FlandeiB  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  larger  state. 
Panll,  Eiuliulit  GmchieUi ;  Schuu,  Enfiitiki 

RnddqwUik;  Hacphenon.Hul.  (/CniiHTCi; 

AaUav,  Jatut  and  PMlif  tus  Artirttdt. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Flavia  CStaiariansui  «»  one  of  the 

districts  of  Boman  Britain.    Its  situation  is 
unknown. 

Flaat  Priaoilt  a  famous  London  gaol,  a 
king's  prison  rince  the  twelfth  century-,  waa 
situated  on  the  eaat  side  of  Farringdon  Street, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Fleet  rivulet.  The  Fleet 
was  burnt  down  by  Wat  l^ler,  and  became  of 
great  historical  intercut,  as  the  prison  of  reli- 
gious offenders  on  both  sides,  under  Mary  and 
ElimbeUi,  and  of  the  victims  of  the  Btar 
Chamber.  On  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, it  beoame  a  prison  for  debtors  and  those 
committed  for  contempt.  It  was  again  burnt 
in  the  Gordon  riots,  and  abolished  in  IS41. 
In  the  eighteenth  centur}'  the  Fleet  became 
famous  for  tlie  iiregular  marriages  contracted 
there  by  clergymen  of  abandoned  character, 
and  in  prison  or  within  the  predncts  for  debt. 
Lord  Hardwicke'a  Marriage  Act  (1763)  put 
an  end  te  this  abuse. 

BDm,  BiA  qr  nMt  Korrlofa  I  Loltle,  HM.  «/ 

FlestWOOd,  ChaRLU  (d.  eirea  1602). 
the  son  of  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  was 
one  of  those  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
who  enlistad  in  the  body-guard  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  He  also  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Eastern  Association  under  Oliver  Cromwell. 
In  the  New  Model  he  commanded  a  refriment 
of  horse,  and,  after  the  captnre  of  Bristol, 
was  appointed  governor  of  that  plaoe.  In 
Oct.,  1046,  he  became  member  for  Bucking- 
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hamitaire.     He  took  no  purt  in  the  bing's 

death,  though  hia  brother  Ucorge  nt  amon^ 
thejadges.  In  1 S60  Fleetwood  was  lieuteDsiit- 
^eral  ot  tho  aimy  undsr  Cromwell  vhich 
invftded  Scotland.  Aa  such,  he  ihared  in  the 
victory  of  Dunbar,  and  played  a  very  im- 
Kirtant  part  in  tbe  battle  of  Worceetor.  On 
the  death  of  Ireton,  Fleetwood  marriad  bis 
widow,  Cn>mwon*B  daughter  Bridget ;  and, 
after  the  commandership-iii-chief  in  Ireland 
had  be«n  refused  by  Lambert,  Fleetwood  was 
-appointed  to  that  post  (June,  I6B2).  In 
March,  16A4,  he  became  Lord  Depaty,  but 
wai  recalled  to  England  in  the  aummer  of 
1666,  probably  because  he  was  not  suffideatly 
active  in  pulling  on  the  trBnapIantation  ot 
the  Catholics  and  suppressing  the  sxercise  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  On  his  return,  he 
took  his  place  as  a  member  of  Cromwell's 
Council,  and  as  one  of  hia  major-gonerals. 
Notwithstanding  his  relationship  to  the  Pro- 
teotor,  he  opposed  his  taking  the  crown,  but 
accepted  a  place  in  hie  House  of  Lords. 
Fleetwood  had  some  expectation  of  h^iig 
nominated  Cromwell's  suoceosor,  but,  never- 
theless, accepted  the  appointment  of  Richard 
CromwelL  However,  he  headed  the  party 
among  tlie  officers  which  wished  to  make  the 
army  independent  ot  the  civil  power.     Their 


I  to  make  Fleetwood  o 


chief,  independent  ot  the  Protector,  and 
Miicncally  a  co-ordinate  power  with'  him. 
Not  succeeding  in  this,  be  and  the  Council  ot 
Officers  forced  Richard  to  dissolve  Parliament. 
Ilie  Rump,  directly  it  was  restored,  appointed 
him  oonunander-in-chiet  of  the  land  forcee  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  Com- 
misaioa  of  Seven,  who  were  to  appoint  officers 
(Hay,  1659) :  but  as  they  attempted  to  subject 
the  army  to  the  Farliament,  he  broke  up  the 


and  the  spread  ot  dimffection  in  army  and 
people,  obliged  bim  to  recall  the  Parliament, 
though  Whiteloeke  very  neurly  persuaded 
him  to  bring  back  Vhe  king  instead.  He  was 
deprived  of  hia  office  by  Farliament,  and, 
after  the  king's  return,  perpetually  incapaci- 
tated from  public  ompLoyment.  He  is  said 
to  have  lived  till  1692. 

Cknmdoo,   HM.  if  Uw   Btb. ;   WMtalooks, 
MimanoU;  Ludlow,  Vunotn;  Cail/le,  CVohiimU. 

Flaming,  Sir  Thohab  (d.  iei3],  a  pro- 
minent member  ot  tbe  Parliaments  of  1601 
and  1604,  was  Recorder  of  London  (1594), 
and  Solicitor- General  the  following  yeer. 
He  took  part  in  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Essei, 
and  became  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  160*.  Coke  calls  him  "a  man  of  great 
judgment,  integrity,  and  discretion." 
FOH.  Jwl«H  of  Jhrdud. 

naniingK  in  3 

times,  large  colonies 

been  brought  over  to  England-     The  close 

commercial  and  political  relations  of  the  two 


oountries  largely  oocssioned  this  emigration. 
Henry  I.  is  reputed  to  have  settled  Lower 
and  Southern  Dyfed  with  Flemings.  He 
certainly  thoroughly  expelled  the  Welsh,  and 
planted  tho  country  with  Teutonic  settlers, 
who  speedily  became  English,  and  have  re- 
mained so  to  the  present  time,  without 
any  tendency  to  amalgamate  with  tbe  sur- 
rounding Celts.  Not  to  mention  the  Flemish 
meroenaTies  of  Stephen's  reign,  we  find  large 
numbers  of  Flemish  weaveia  settling  in 
fingland,  especially  in  the  eastern  counties, 
where  Norwich  became  the  great  seat  ot  the 
clothing  industry.  These  Fleminga  taught 
the  English  to  make  up  their  own  wool  into 
cloth,  instead  of  exporting  it  to  t^e  looms  of 
Flanders.  I^tor  still,  the  Reformation  led 
to  a  large  emigration  ol  Flemish  Frotfistanta 


Flsta.  The  name  osnally  given  to  a  very 
valuable  work  on  English  law,  written  some 
time  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.    Its  date  is 


is  the  last  statute  quoted.  It  derives  i'. . 
name  from  the  bet  that  it  is  eaid  to  have 
been  written  by  an  unknown  prisoner  in  the 
Fleet. 

Fletoliar,  Ancoiw,  OT  Saltottn  {h.  1663, 
d.  1716^,  was  educated  by  Bishop  Burnet, 
then  minister  of  Saltoim.  He  first  appeara 
as  Commissioner  for  East  Lothian  m  the 
Scotch  Farliament ;  but  his  opposition  to  the 
court  occasioned  his  outlawry  and  tbe  con- 
fiscation of  his  estates.  In  1686  be  engaged 
in  Monmouth's  rebellion  TMoificaiTK^  but 
quarrelled  with  a  fellow-ofilcer  named  Dare, 
and  shot  bim.  Monmouth  was  obliged  to 
dismiss  Fletcher,  who  withdrew  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  entered  the  Austrian  service  against 
the  Turks.  In  1S88  he  joined  William  of 
Orange  at  the  Hague,  and  after  the  Revolu- 
tion bis  estates  wore  restered  to  him.  He 
soon  joined  the  "  Club,"  a  body  of  poUUcians 
who  were  dieaatiafied  with  the  Revolution 
Settlement  in  Scotland.  Proud  of  hia  good 
family  and  theoretical  Liberalism,  Fletcher 
hated  monarchyanddemociaoy;  and  desired  to 
make  Scotland  an  oligarchical  republic,  of  the 
Venetian  or  Bemeee  type.  At  this  time  he 
published  two  Diteourm  concerning  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  in  One  of  which  he 
recommended  predial  slavery  as  a  remedy 
for  pauperism.  He  formed  a  friendship  with 
Peterson,  the  originator  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  supported  his  Darien  scheme. 
In  Anne's  reign  he  led  the  "Patriots"  in 
their  opposition  to  the  TTnion.  In  1703  he 
introduced  his  "Limitations"  for  Queen 
Anno's  successor,  some  of  which  strangely 
anticipate  modem  Liberalism,  and  was  a  prime 
mover  of  the  "  Bill  of  Security,"  which 
passed  in  170*.  while  the  "Limitations" 
were  accepl«d  in  1706.  Bu^  finding  he 
could  not  withstand  the  Union,  he  exerted 
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hii  iicBueiice  more  prscticaliy  to  Becore  free- 
dom of  trade.  Thu  attitude,  Tather  than  007 
Ttal  uonuectioii  with  the  Jacobite  conipiiudea, 
led  to  his  uTMt  in  170S. 

Ifcnd  Badua,  ti/i  of  FUUIutj  Burton,  BItl. 
^  Seseland  j  MucwilKf ,  BM.  t^  Bngtai^. 

natcher,  Gichabii  {d.  1696],  Biahop  of 
London,  "  a  comely  and  eonrUy  pralate,"  was 
nude  Dean  of  Peterborough  [16S3),  in  wbidi 
capacity  he  attended  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at 
her  eiscutiDD.  He  wua  a  great  favourite  of 
Elizabeth's,  by  whom  he  was  advanced  succea- 
■ively  to  the  aeea  of  Oxford,  Worcester,  and 
Lomion,  ])ut  lost  her  legard  on  his  nuuriaffe, 
for  which  be  was  suspended.  He  was  the 
father  of  Fletcher  the  dramatist,  and  the 
ancle  of  Phineas  Flatoher,  the  poet. 

FlmtTBi  ii  a  small  t«wn,  fifteen  mites 
west  of  Kamur,  famous  tor  seTOiHl  iMttlet, 
and  aspeciaUy  those  in  IBSO  and  1794.  Inthe 
former  engagement  (July  1,  1690],  the  Duke 
of  Luxemborg  gained  a  well-contested  TJctory 
over  Uie  Dut^  and  Imparialiats  under  the 
Prince  of  Waldeck.  The  latter  (June  26, 
1 794)  reealted  in  victory  for  Mushal  Jonidan 
over  the  Prince  of  Cobiu^. 

Floddm  Field.  Thi  Battle  op  (Sept. 
B,  1G13],  was  fought  between  Jamea  IV. 
of  Bcottand  and  the  English  under  the 
Earl  of  Surrey.  Tlie  most  noteworthy 
circnmstances  of  this  engagement  are:  (1) 
The  skilful  movement  by  which  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river 
Till,  and  catting  off  oil  communication  be- 
tween King  James  and  Scotland.  (2)  The 
omission  of  the  Soots  to  take  advantage  of 
the  favoamble  moment  for  attack  presented 
\n  the  passage  of  the  English  army  over  the 
nver.  (3)  The  utter  defeat  of  the  English 
right  wing  under  Sir  Edward  Howard,  and 
the  loss  of  this  success  to  the  Scots  through 
the  miscondact  of  the  troops  of  Enrls  Huntly 
and  Home,  who,  instead  of  following  up  their 
victory,  abandoned  themselves  to  pillaging 
the  bagnge  of  both  armies.  (4)  The  proveas 
of  the  English  archers,  whose  mimierous 
volleys  threw  the  Scottish  right,  led  by 
Iionnox  and  Argyla,  into  complete  confuainn, 
and  rendered  &eir  subsequent  deleat  and 
minoiiB  flight  a  comparatively  easy  matter. 
(S)  The  desperate  resistance  against  over- 
vhelming  numbers  made  by  Uie  Scottish 
centre,  and  the  death  of  Jumes  IV,  during 
the  heat  of  tlie  contest  (6)  The  indecisive- 
ness  of  the  conflict.  Notwithstanding  re- 
verses elsewhere,  and  the  death  of  their  king, 
the  Scots  BDixeeded  In  holding  Flodden  HiU 
during  the  night,  and  only  abandoned  their 
position  at  the  dawn  of  tbe  next  day  on 
learning  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Meanwhile, 
en  the  English  side,  the  contest  hod  so  nearly 
resalted  in  a  defeat  that  Surrey  was  quite 
unable  to  prosecute  the  war  with  any  viffour. 
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from  6,000  to  7,000. 
of  the  battle,  tbe  contending  armiea  mustered 
ronpectivaly  30,000  and  32,000  men. 
Bnrtoa,  BW.  i/SMUaii<L 
Flood,  Henst  (i.  1732,  i,.  1791),  was  the 
son  of  Warden  Flood,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  in  Ireland.  Ha  studied  at 
Dublin  and  at  Oxford,  and  in  1759  entered  the 
Irish  Parliament  as  n:iemberforKilkeimy:  and 
about  1761  he  became  the  idol  of  the  Irish 
patriots.  In  1767  he  successfully  opposed  an 
attempt  made  by  government  to  increase  the 
Irish  army.  In  1773  he  was  the  most  vigor- 
ous supporter  of  the  Absentee  Tax,  and  the 
real  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  the  Cosfle.  In 
1774,  however,  he  camo  to  terms  with  Lord 
Harcourt,  tbe  Lord- lieutenant,  and  finally 
contented  himself  with  a  vice-treasurerahip,  a 
sinecore  of  £3,600  a  year.  In  1779,  however, 
he  again  deserted  the  government,  and  advo- 
cated free  trade.  In  1731  he  attacked  the 
Castle  expenditure.  His  name  was  now 
struck  off  the  list  of  Privy  ConnciUors,  and 
he  lost  bis  place.  He  now  tried  to  supplant 
Orattan,  and  recover  bis  old  position,  but 
was  twice  defeated.  In  1782  he  stood  forth 
as  a  defender  of  Protestsut  ascendency. 
When  Gtattan  was  rewarded  for  tus  services, 
his  friends  tried  to  get  a  reward  for  him,  too, 
bat  tailed,  and  a  bitter  peiwrnol  attack  on 
Qrattan  being  unsuoceieful,  be  left  Ireland 
for  England.   In  1783  he  returned.    Another 

Suarrel  with  Grattan  woold  have  ended  in  a 
ael  if  they  had  not  both  been  ordered  into 
onstcdy.  Flood  now  took  the  part  of  the 
Volonteers,  and  agitated  for  a  Bafoim  Bill : 
he  was,  however,  averse  to  the  Catholic 
claims.  In  1784  his  great  motion  for  Reform 
vos  deteated,  and  his  influence  continuing 
to  decline,  he  again  went  to  England  in  1787. 
ISiuce  178S  be  had  had  a  seat  in  the  English 
Parliament,  but  he  was  little  appreciated,  and 
•  motion  tor  Bstorm  breugbt  forward  bj-  him 
in  1790  vrasaCailure. 

Trooda,  Suglull  fa  Irriaiid;  PlDwddi,  lAj*  tf 

Florraoe  of 'WoToert«T  (rf.  1118).  A 
monk  of  Worcester,  and  compiler  of  a  Chroni- 
cle from  the  Creation  to  the  yew  of  his  death. 
The  earlier  part  is  taken  from  Harianus 
Scotus ;  and  the  English  port  previous  to  bis 
own  age  is  a  free  translation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  with  oci-asional  additions. 
For  his  own  period,  Florence  is  very  valuable, 
and  though  not  possessing  the  literary  merit 
of  William  of  Malmesbury,  is  lucid,  hooeet, 
and  fair.  Florence  of  Worcester's  Chronicle 
has  been  published  by  the  Fngliiib  Historical 
Society. 

Florida,  I^B,  '*raa  a  ship  built  in 
Birkenhead,  nominally  for  the  use  of  the 
Italian  government.  It  got  out  of  tbe 
Meraey  without  the  slightest  diffioulty,  al- 
tbou^  the  Americall  government  had  warned 
onra  of  her  real  porpoee  i —   " — '"' — '' 
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pri*ataeF.  Within  three  montlu  sho  had 
captured  fifteen  veasels.  Thirteen  of  these 
«he  bnmt,  and  the  other  two  vera  cooverted 
into  cruisers  by  the  Coofeileiste  govermoeot. 
The  damage  done  bf  the  Florida  was  included 
in  the  Geneva  awiird  vith  the  ^liUiama  and 
other  claims.      [GaNETA  Cunvshtioh.] 

FloT'd'B  Caae  (1621).  Floyd  was  a 
Cathobc  barrister,  who,  in  prison,  had  uttered 
diareapectful  language  against  the  Elector 
Palatiiie  and  his  wife.  Parliament,  thtoi  Bit- 
ting and  disgusted  at  Jamea'e  obstinate  aver- 
gion  to  their  leal  for  the  cause  of  the  Palatine, 
infljcled  on  Floyd  a  heavy  fine,  together  with 
whipping,  the  pillory,  branding,  and  impri- 
sonment. The  Cammont  took  the  initiative, 
bat  the  Lords  iuflitted  the  sentence.  This 
case  illustrates  the  indefinite  right  of  Parlia- 
ment lo  exercise  jurisdiction  even  over  those 
not  its  membera,  and  tor  offences  not  directly 
■gainat  the  House. 

HaUun,  Cntt.  SItt. 

[uadiw     .  . 

a  party  of  Scotch  politicians, 
formed  about  1705.  It  wsa  borrowed  from 
the  famous  "  Flying  Squadron  "  of  indepen- 
dent cardinals  during  the  previous  ganoration 
at  the  Papal  Court.  Lord  Tweeddale  was  the 
leader  of  this  "  New  Party,"  which,  by  keep- 
ing close  together,  and  joining  first  one  side 
and  then  the  other  in  the  Union  dobatea,  had 
for  Borne  time  a  good  deal  of  power.  It  had 
the  fiite  of  the  Union  question  in  its  own 
hands,  and  ita  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the 
government  in  1706  secnrod  the  triamph  of 
Uiat  measure. 

Button,  Hif{,  Bf  S»{laitd  and  B«i«it  i^  Qvmi 


reign  of  William  III.,  l)egBn  his  political 
career  as  a  Whig,  but  about  1690  became  a 
Tory.  He  waa  so  wealthy— his  tather  was  a 
Bucoessful  ironmaster — that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  follow  law  as  a  profession ;  but 
he  had  studied  it  carefully  as  a  science.  He 
paraded  his  independence  and  diainlereeted- 
ness  rather  ostentatiously,  and  "  was  so  much 
afraid,"  says  Macaulay,  "  of  being  thought  to 
fawn  that  he  was  almost  always  growling." 
In  1695  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  again  re-elected  at  the 
dose  of  the  year.  In  16H  he  proposed  the 
establishment  of  the  Land  Bank. 

Toliot,  GiLRBBT  (d.  1I&7),  was  a  monk  of 
Clugny,  and  became  Bishop  of  Hereford  and, 
subsequently,  of  London.  Be  is  mainly  re- 
markablebyhlBtealtorthecaaieof  Henrj-II., 
and  in  the  disputes  with  Becket  waa  sent  to 
Roma  by  the  king  in  1164  to  represent  his  case 
to  the  Pope.  He  was  excommunicated  by 
Becket,  but  the  Pope  withdrew  the  sentence : 
a  sef^nd  excommunication  shortly  afterwards 
followed,  but  od  that  oonwion  the  Pope  c«m- 


firmed  the  archbishop's  sentence,  and  FoUot 
was  suspended  from  his  functiuns,  and  not 
restored  till  after  Becket's  death.  FoUot  was 
a  man  of  learning,  and  his  letters  are  of  oon- 
siderable  value,  but  he  has  been  traduL-ed 
without  mercy  by  the  partisans  of  Becket. 
John  ot  BaUibiUT ;  SobeitMn,  Btdist. 
TolUAnd.  The  public  lands  of  the  nation 
in  old  ^jglish  history.  When  the  English 
came  to  Britain,  though  individual  property 
in  land  was  the  rule,  the  idea  ot  corponte 
property  in  it  eo  for  existed  that  after 
giving  to  each  individual,  family,  or  township 
their  appropriate  share,  it  woe  natojal  that 
what  remained  over  should  continue  the  pro- 
perty ot  the  tribe  or  nation.  With  the  con- 
solidation ot  the  original  states  into  a  singls 
kingdom,  the  aggregate  amount  ot  tolkland 
became  verj'  large.  It  was  under  the  control 
of  the  king  with  the  counsel  and  conscot  of 
his  Witan.     As  time  went  on,  large  grants  of 

had  done  services  to  king  and  people,  and  to 
communities.  Thus  the  new  nobility  ot 
services  and  the  monastnies  received  their 
endowment  from  this  source.  Land  Urns 
cut  off  from  folkbind  was  called  bochmd 
(q.v.),  i.e.,  land  granted  by  boc  or  chatter. 
The  alienation  could  be  made  Only  with 
the  consent  and  witness  of  the  Witan. 
Temporary  rights  over  folklaad  were  also 
frequently  granted  in  die  form  ot  leases  tor 
services  or  money  payments.  These  becanw 
in  time  fixed  and  constant,  so  that  the 
land  became  practically  in  possession  ot  the 
lessees.  Thus  tolkland  was  being  constantly 
diminished  in  quantity ;  and  as,  maaowhile, 
Qie  development  of  the  theory  of  royalty 
subordinated  the  Witan  to  the  crown,  tb« 
king,  as  representative  of  the  nation,  acquired 
practically  the  disposal  of  it.  Ultimately, 
about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 
remnant  of  tolkland  bo(«me  terra  rtfu,  the 
king's  domain ;  and  tha  private  property  of 
the  crown,  hitherto  distinct,  bocsoie  merged 
with  it.  It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  the 
distinction  ot  crown  or  national  lands  and 
the  private  estate  of  the  sovereign  has  been 
restored.  But  a  long  series  of  land  gtanti 
by  every  weak  or  foolish  king,  despite  occa- 
sional resumptions,  has  reduced  the  crown 
lands  to  a  comparatively  trifling  amount. 
They  are  now  under  the  control  of  the  Com. 
misaionem  ot  Woods  and  Forests.  Folkland, 
SB  distinct  from  the  royal  domain,  waa  peculiar 
to  England.  The  "commons"  in  poisession 
of  the  township,  or  some  smaller  community, 
were  not  considered  a  part  of  it,  though  also, 
in  a  sense,  the  property  of  the  people. 

Until  recentlv,  the  Datim  of  (olUud  was 
Terr  ImpeifaiHlT  Dn^arstooil.  Bee  for  the 
vanons  old  thaarlm  Bcfainld'i  OtKUti^A-gA 
Sanluitn;  tor  tfaa  risw  DOW  nnivemllv  aooaptod. 
•sa  Btubbs's  Cmut.  Ifiit..  and  Uis  vithoritiM 
tb«Ta  quoted  ^  and  espAciallf  Kemble's  fiarost 
«n  £ii;l.ad;  and  K.  feanr'*  Kntuclw  U4<|^ 
•dua.  [T.  F,  T.l 
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PolkniOOt,  ths  meeting  of  the  people,  is 
the  old  English  iianie  for  the  groat  snembly 
of  the  tuition  for  political,  Judici&l,  and 
geueial  deliberative  tun^^tioiiB.  Tacitui  t«lla 
ua  how  the  Uennnna  of  his  time  consulted  the 
whale  DatioD  on  all  important  matters,  and 
Qte  Campus  Martiun  or  Madius  of  the  Fmnks 
was  in  later  times  the  folkmoot  of  that 
nation.  Among  the  Scandinavian  peoplea 
soc-h  moots  continued  to  a  much  later  age, 
aa  the  Icelandic  Althing,  and  the  great 
Swedish  Ting,  which  met  at  Upsala.  In 
England,  them  never  was  a  true  foikmoot  of 
the  whole  nation  which  asBembled  together 
at  any  single  place  until  the  establishment  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Witenagomot 
(q.T.)  was,  though  indirectly  a  national 
senate,  directly  nothing  more  than  a  gather- 
ing of  magnates.  The  Shiremoot  or  County 
Court  (q-v.),  however,  composed  of  the  re- 
preeeDtatives  of  every  township  within  itc 
jurisdiction,  was  a  complete  folkmoot  for  the 
district  comprised  in  the  shire.  The  House 
of  Commons,  formed  by  concentrating  in  a 
aingte  assembly  the  reprcsentativM  of  the 
shiree,  was  its  lineal  successor  and  Datural 
deTelopment. 

fltabbs,  Cniit.  BM.;  EamUe,  Soma  Ai  Bns- 
l«d.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Pont«lor,THBBATrLEOF(Mayll,  1745), 
was  fought  daring  the  Auatnao  Successian 
War,  ana  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  French. 
TbeDukeof  Cumberland  advanced  with  60,000 
English,  Dutch,  and  Auatriao  troops  t«  relieve 
Toumay,  besieged  hy  Slarshal  Saxe.  The 
French,  while  continuing  the  siege,  took  Qp  a 
very  strong  position  south  of  the  town  to  cover 
their  DpeiationB.  On  their  right  was  the 
HcheMt,  along  their  front  a  steep  and  narrow 
valley,  at  their  left  a  wood  with  fortj.  This 
strong  position  the  allies  attempted  to  take. 
The  Dutch  under  the  Prince  of  Waldect, 
after  a  spiritless  attempt  had  failed,  with- 
drew from  the  field.  But  the  mass  of  the 
English  and  Hanoverian  troops  won  the 
heights  opposile  themi  and  if  supported 
by  the  Dutch,  must  have  retained  their 
position.  As  it  was,  fresh  troops  from  the 
French  side  gradually  forced  them  to  retire, 
with  a  steadmess  as  great  ss  that  displayed 
during  their  sdvance.  The  capture  of  Tour- 
nay  followed  this  French  victory ;  but  it  was 
nUier  the  withdrawal  of  troops  to  Scotland 
to  oppose  the  Pretender  than  the  effects  of 
Fontenoy  that  nmde  the  subsequent  campaign 
in  Flanciera  so  diBaltroua  to  the  allies, 

Stubope,    Birf.    a]   Sa^,  ;    Arnath,    Mania 
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chronicler,  whose  Scotic/inmieon  has  been  the 
basis  of  liie  legendary  history  ot  Scotland. 
Hjs  artificially-constmcted  scheme  of  hietorj' 
must,  says  Hr.  Skene,  be  entirely  ra]ei:ted, 

FordiiD'a  Ckn-ieli  of  Ida  SooUi'ih  NaHm  hu 
bna  edited  with  Eurliah  tnnnlation,  inCio- 
dooUon  and  notsi  bj  Ht.  W.  r.  SksM. 


Poroign  tagion,  Ths.  Prince  Albert's 
special  idea  during  the  Crimean  War  was  to 
raise  a  foreign  legion,  and  instnictiona  were 
given  to  the  English  ministers  at  foreign 
courte  to  aid  this  project.  The  result  was  a 
series  of  coUieionB  with  foreign  powers,  and 
especially  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  American 
government,  on  account  of  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Ciampton,  the  English  minister,  for 
hie  proceedings  in  this  direction.  In  the  end 
some  few  Swiss  and  other  foreigners  were  en- 
listed, who  never  did  anything  of  importance. 
Annval  Bigiiltr ;  Huuud,  Ditatli. 

Poreiffn     Enlistment     Aot,     Thi 

(IS  19),  forbade  British  eubjectsto  take  service 
with  a  foreign  state  without  royal  licence, 
and  also  the  equipment  of  ships  to  be  used 
against  a  power  with  which  England  was  at 
peace.  It  wss  specially  suapeodtid  to  allow 
Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  to  raise  a  British  Legion 
a^r&inst  the  CarlisU  in  Spain  in  lS3fi.  The 
Alabama  and  other  afCairs  led  to  some  trials 
in  1RS2  and  1863,  the  proceedings  of  which 
showed  that  the  Acts  required  amendment. 
This  was  done  by  a  new  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act,  passed  in  ISTO. 

7<mBt,  MiLSB,  was  one  of  the  murderers 
of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  Richard  in  I4S3. 
As  a  reward  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  ward- 
robe at  Barnard  Castle;  but  after  the  death  of 
Richard  III.,  he  took  sanctuary,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  ThoiuM  Uoie,  he  *'  {necemeat 
rotted  away." 

PoTMtV.  Forest,  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest to  the  Commonwealth,  bore  the  tech- 
nical signification  of  crown  land  reserved  for 
the  purposes  of  the  chase,  and,  as  such,  culti- 
vated and  inhabited  on  sufferance  if  at  all. 
A  forest  was  defined  at  containing  eight 
things :  soil,  covert,  laws,  courts,  judges, 
officers,  game,  bounds.  It  comprised  both 
"  vert " — j.«.,  trees,  underwood,  and  turf — and 
"  veniaon  "^i.«.,  the  hart,  the  hind,  the  ha«, 
the  boar,  the  wolf,  which  are  beasts  of  forest : 
the  buck,  doe,  fox,  marten,  which  are  beasts  of 
chase  ;  the  rabbit,  pheasant,  partridge,  qoail, 
mallard,  heron,  Ac,  which  are  boists  and 
fowls  of  warren.  The  land  subject  to  forest 
law  need  not  be  all  wooded,  i.g,,  Cornwall 
was  "forest*'  under  John.  But  the  forest 
districts  did,  of  oouive,  mainly  coincide  with 
the  great  woods  which,  in  old  days,  had  made 
even  the  Roman  roads  deflect  from  a  straight 
course,  and  which  had  then,  ander  Koman 
rule,  been  cleared  away  by  the  legionary,  the 
n:etal- worker,  the  citizen,  the  peasant,  to 
grow  up  again  in  time  to  check  the  advances 
of  Angles  and  Saxons,  to  force  this  advance 
to  take  certain  lines,  and  to  Umit  ita  first 
results  to  the  eetablishment,  at  least  in  Mid- 
England,  of  petty  and  isolated  "  folks."  Thus 
the  West  SaJions  found  their  natural  bounda- 
ries determined  by  Androd's  Weald  on  the 
east,  by  Selwood  on  the  west,  as  decisively  as 
by  the  Thames  and  the  sea  on  the  north  and 
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on  th«  wnitli.  Kentiah  folli,  But  Sazons, 
and  East  Asglei  were  cut  off  fioni  each  other 
hy  manh  and  wood ;  bo  vera  Hid-An^lcs 
m>m  Wast  Angles,  DsiiHna  from  Bemiciana ; 
while  alonK  the  Severn,  in  the  Peak  dietnct, 
snd  in  the  hills  of  the  kingdom  of  Ehnet,  the 
nature  of  the  nound  long  haired  the  way 
weatwani,  and  bora  the  Clyde  to  the  Pairet, 
the  WeUb  wnifronted  the  invaders  in  a  long 
contonuooa  line  until  the  seventh  centary. 
The  mighty  Andted'a  Weald,  even  in  Bede'a 
day,  lay  stretcied  for  1-20  miles  from  Hamp- 
shire to  the  Hedway.  The  Wire  Wood  oovered 
what  are  now  WorceateTshini,  Bhropahire, 
and  BtaSordBhire,  an  Arden  once  covered  War. 
wiekshira.  Epping  Forest  waa  part  of  a  greater 
whole,  which  extended  from  London  nearly 
to  the  Wash,  aa  another  euch  region  from  the 
Peak  to  the  Trent ;  from  the  Peak  to  the 
Tees  was  little  but  desert ;  from  Tees  bo  Tyna 
WHS  one  great  forest  in  St.  Cuthbert's  days. 
These  great  woods  wore  being  rapidly  cleared 
or  opened  out,  when  the  Norman  binge  came 
and  largely  increased  them ;  as  hy  the  de- 
populating and  "  afforesting  "  a  district  con- 
taming  twenty-two  churches,  to  fonn  the 
New  Forest.  But  they  also  introdaced  the 
new  Forest  Iawb,  by  which  the  Conqneior, 
who  "  loved  the  tall  stags  aa  if  he  had  been 
their  father,"  in&icted  a  cruel  penalty  I^lo 
loss  of  eyes)  fur  hunting  the  royal  deer.  The 
so-called  Foreut  Laws  of  Canute,  a  palpable 
forgery  of  the  twelfth  century,  prebohly 
repreeeut  the  eCats  of  things  under  Henry  I. ; 
they  make  it  capital "  to  kill  a  stag  aa  to  kill  a 
man ; "  merely  to  hunt  a  deer  was  punished 
by  the  laah,  if  the  offender  were  a  villein ;  if 
a  freeman,  hy  a  hmvy  fine.  Within  the 
forest  bounds,  no  bows  were  to  be  carried 
without  a  licence,  no  dogs  were  to  be  kept  but 
maatiffa,  and  those  to  be  "  lawed  "  hy  catting 
off  the  olaws  of  each  forefoot.  In  Henry 
II.'s  Forest  AasiEe  the  third  offence  ia  caiulal : 
and  even  Edward  I.  allows  a  trespasser  who 
should  resiat  the  hue  and  cry  to  be  lawfully 
slain,  and  requires  a  solemn  inquest  and  Ter- 
dict  to  be  taken  upon  the  body  of  a  dead  stag. 
The  same  jealoua  watch  was  exercised  over 
"  vert  "  aa  over  "  venison."  The  forest  oourta 
and  ofBeers,  under  the  hand  of  Henry  II.,  be- 
came an  exact  analogy  at  the  shire  system,  to 
which  they  stood  as  it  were  aa  rivals.  The 
Court  of  Heguard  was  indeed  held  only  every 
three  yeais,  for  the  "  lawing  "  of  dogs,  agist- 
ment of  cattle,  jEC.  But  the  wood-mote,  or 
Court  of  Attachment,  met  every  forty  days, 
and  therein  the  foresters  made  their  present- 
ments to  the  verderers,  a  jury  of  inhabitants. 
Presentments  rwiffirmed  went  before  the  swain- 
moot,  which  met  thrice  a  year  ;  while  final 
jndgniont  was  given  at  the  Justice  Seat,  or 
occasional  viwis  of  itinerant  forest  justices. 
This  last  office  was  abolished  in  57  George 
HI.,  the  criminal  law  of  the  forest  having 

■e  in  the  way 


of  that  alliance  between  the  king  and  the 
Engliah  people  against  the  Norman  baronage 
— t^t  aUiance  on  which  hung,  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  bulf,  the  very  existenoe  of 
the  throne — than  this  tynuinoas  forest  syatem. 
Even  in  his  great  need,  in  the  very  charter 
by  which  he  purchased  his  acceesion,  Henry  I. 
insists  OD  i«taining  his  father's  forests ;  and 
Stephen,  too,  who  gave  up  everything,  could 
nut  oring  hioiself  to  keeplua  promise  of  giving 
up  the  foieats  which  Henry  I.  had  added! 
Henry  II.  developed  theim  into  an  organisation 
under  a  master  forester  and  sixteen  forest  jus- 
ticiaries. John  was  forced  into  an  engagement 
to  give  up  those  added  by  himself,  and  "  to 
0(»iBJder  the  extamsians  made  by  his  father  and 
brother ;  "  but  we  lind  one  of  the  grievances 
at  the  Parliament  of  Oifoid,  in  1258,  is  that 
neither  thia,  nor  the  engagement  made  in 
1217  by  Henry  III.'s  ministora,  in  his  name, 
had  been  carried  out.  It  waa  not  until  Ihe 
last  year  of  the  centuiy  ibat  the  often-pro- 
mised "  perambulation  waa  made,  and  the 
forest  bounds  reduced,  by  a  strict  inquiry  be- 
tween the  royal  ofEcers  and  the  looil  repre- 
sentatives. It  was  characteristic  of  the  ahort- 
dghtedness  of  the  Stuart  kings,  that  they 
revived  this  old  source  of  discontent.  Traces 
are  to  he  found  onder  James  I.  of  attempts  to 
restore  the  old  claims  in  their  fulness,  and  at 
last  Noy's  bullying  chicanery  won  a  suiddal 
victory  in  the  deosiona  at  1633—37,  which 
inquired  into  all  alterations  made  since  John 
and  Henry  U.,  and  undid  much  of  the 
"  FerambuIatJon  "  of  1300. 

The  forest  policy  of  the  earlier  kings  is  not 
to  be  explained  by  a  royal  in&tuation  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  The  forests,  in  fact, 
o&ered  to  thskin^(I)  areveaue,  {2)  an  armed 
force,  [3]  a  jurisdiction  altogether  outside  the 
ever-Dflrrowing  circle  of  his  constitutional 
jwsition.  Thus  (1)  the  crown  derived  con- 
siderable profits  troai  such  rights  as  the 
"panna^  '  of  swine  and  the  Bgistment  of 
cattle  within  these  vast  doniains;  the  chimi- 
nagium,  or  tax  on  carts  which  cams  to  take 
fupl,  charcoal.  Or  bark  ;  the  "  pleas  '*  of  the 
for^  courts,  and  the  fines  on  offenders. 
But  too  oft«a  the  forests  were  treated  as 
an  inexhaustible  treasury,  w  herefrom  to 
make  grants  to  courtiers.  Again  (S),  the 
host  of  stewards,  foresters,  reguardora,  agt>- 
tois,  woodreeves,  and  htuliffs  were  a  rude 
substitute  for  a  standing  army  and  a  royal 
police.  (3)  The  code  of  forest  law  too, 
stood  out  in  relief  from  the  common  law ; 
what  was  "not  justice  in  itself,  was  justice 
according  to  the  forest  law,"  and  these  courts 
could  enforce  an  attendance  oven  from  Oie 
great  lord  who  claimed  a  franchise  superior 
to  hundred  and  shire  moot,  even  from  the 
clergy,  who  could  in  other  cases  appeal  to 
their  ordinary.  They  were,  indeed,  as  Henry 
II. 'b  Treasurer  calls  them,  "the  shrine  and 
bower  of  kingship,"  a  roj'al  counterpoise  at 
once  to  the  baroniiU  "  liberty  "  and  the  popular 
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OTfWTM.    The 
king  claimed  a  Buperviiioii  over   the   very 

K'lu  and  woodlonda  at  his  earU  and  batoDii, 
bona  ftud  abbots,  vhetber  within  a  iomA'a 
bounOB  ornot.  "  Ainbject,"  Bays  Coke,  "can- 
not have  more  than  a  chaae,  unleas  by  to.- 
prcw  grant,  fiirt,  of  the  privilege  of  a  royal 
ioreot,  and  then  of  the  j  urisdictioii  belonging 

To  a  people  feeling-  the  ordinary  oonrti 
an  irkaoDie  burden,  the  added  duty  ol  attend- 
ance at  the  foreat  oourti  mtut  have  aeemad 
intolerable.  And  yet,  till  Magna  Charta.  thii 
was  enforced,  OTobably  in  more  than  half  the 
■hires,  on  all  oJike,  whether  dwellera  in  foreat 
bonndi  or  not.  In  the  Forest  Chartur  of 
1217,  concegaiont  are  made,  which  show  how 
well  grounded  the  oomplaints  were ;  the 
■wain-moot  is  to  be  convened  not  more  than 
three  times  a,  year,  and  the  Court  of  Attach- 
ment every  forty  days :  the  necessary  officers 
and  parties  alone  are  bound  to  attend.  The 
keepeis  of  royal  CMtles  are  forbidden  to  hold 
for^  pleas  ;  the  same  rulel  henceforth  are  to 
be  binding  on  the  barons'  and  pralates'  con- 
duct to  their  mesne  vassals. 

The  forests  reached  their  widest  extent  in 
the  reign  of  John.  Not  merely  were  there 
such  woods  as  Delamere,  Windsor,  Whittle- 
bnrj,  Dean,  the  New  Forest,  Andied,  Sher- 
wood, Selwood,  Ardon,  and  luch  hill  districts 
as  the  Chiltema,  the  Peak,  Exmoor,  Dart- 
moor, the  Yorkshire  Wolds  ;  but  whole  coun. 
ties  were  reckoned  as  forests,  and  subject  to 
foreat  law,  t.f.,  Deronahire,  Cornwall,  Eaiez, 
Bntland,  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire, 
Lancaahire.  Edward  l.'s  concessions  thm 
**  disforested"  an  immense  proportion  of  lands 
hitherto  included,  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the 
whole.  But  Henry  VIII.  added  Hampton 
Court,  the  royal  rights  still  weighed  on  twenty 
counlies  in  the  Tudor  reigns,  and  the  number 
of  royal  foresta  was  still  reckoned  at  sixty- 
eight  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Com- 
DionwealUt  Commission,  which  sat  to  carry  out 
the  remedial  Act  of  1641,  did  not  act  on  the 
•Dggeation  made  for  a  complete  sale  of  them ; 
bat  the  reductions  it  effected  were  not  wholly 
lost  at  the  Restoration.  Most  of  the  forest 
laws,  and  many  of  the  forest  dues,  became 
obflolete.  And  it  now  became  the  turn  af  the 
people  to  encroach  upon  the  crown.  When 
investigation  was  made  at  the  end  of  last 
century,  and  early  in  this,  it  was  found  that 
endless  unlicensed  enclosures  had  been  efFoctcd ; 
iniquitous  transfers  made  ander  col<;ur  of 
Hte ;  timber  was  stolen,  mines  neglected, 
plantations  mismanaged ;  officials  had  trani- 
formsd  IhemaelveB  into  owners ;  and  there 
were  only  twenty  forests  which  could  supply 
timber  for  the  navy.  But  under  the  pro- 
vinon  of  several  Acts  of  Qeorge  III.,  and  the 
Conw>lidating  Act  of  10  George  IV.,  c.  GO,  a 
bettFT  system  ol  management  was  inaugurated 
about  180B.  Twelveof  the  twenty  roj-alforesta 
then  remaining  were  re-inclosed  and  re-planted, 
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appointad  in  1S38  en^*- 
ally  simplifled  their  organisation,  and  im- 
proved tlieir  yield,  till,  in  1880,  the  eight 
royal  foiwsta  which  still  remained  yielded  an 
average  profit  of  £S,000  a  year,  aa  against  an 
actual  loss  in  1 346 — T — 8,  due  to  former  mia- 
managemaot.  Bome  have  been  sold,  as  Sher- 
wood totbeDukeof  Grafton,  and  someopened 
oat  to  agriculture,  as  targe  parts  of  Windsor. 
The  office  of  Woods  and  ForesU  was  separated 
from  the  department  of  Public  Works  in  18GI. 
This  by  no  means  represents  the  whole  result 
of  their  work,  for  mmh  of  the  "  old  forest 
domains  are  now  classed  as  crown  Isnda,  and 
on  them  the  revenue  ha«  risen  from  £260,000, 
in  )863,  to  £3S0,0O0,  in  ISSl,  a  sum  which 
more  than  covers  the  whole  Civil  List."  It  is 
singular  that  in  this  way  those  royal  demesne 
lands,  of  which  the  forpsta  once  formed  the 
main  part,after  straining  the  relations  between 
crown  and  people  for  centuries,  and  assiating 
unduly  to  magnify  the  prerogative,  while 
they  aoon  failed  to  add  to  ita  real  atrength,  or 
materially  to  aid  the  Exchequer,  have  at  last 
been  made  to  cover  the  whole  cost  of  the 
monarchical  establishment. 
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Fovfutnra  of  lAnds.  (i)FoaTKaAsoN. 

The  earliest  law  of  treason,  that  of  Alfred, 
enacted  that  if  a  man  plotted  against  the 
king's  life,  he  should  be  "liable  m  his  life 
and  in  alt  that  ha  has ; "  and  in  the  first 
detailed  discussion  of  the  subject,  that  of 
Bracton  {ttmp,  Henry  III.),  forfeiture  is  set 
down  as  one  of  the  penalties.  From  this 
period  the  law  was  nnehanging  until  18T0. 
The  traitor  forfeited  to  the  crown  for  ever  all 
his  freehold  lands,  whether  enlaili'd  or  not,  all 
righU  to  freehold  lands  which  he  then  had  or 
nught  afterwaida  acquire,  and  all  interests  in 
land  for  life  or  other  term  of  years.  Sentence  of 
forfeiture  was  retro-uctive  as  far  aa  the  date 
of  the  act  of  treason;  it  therefore  annulled  all 
deeds  of  conveyance,  Ac,  which  might  have 
been  made  since,  but  did  not  afiect  a  wife's 
jointure  which  bud  been  settled  on  her  pre- 
viously. Bower,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for- 
feited by  G  and  6  Edward  VI.  As  forfeiture 
was  a  consequence  of  attainder,  if  the  rebel 
was  killed  on  the  field,  executed  by  martial 
law,  or  died  before  judgment  was  pronounced, 
his  lands  were  not  forfeited.  In  Scolknd 
conviction  for  treason  did  not  bring  with  it 
forfeiture  of  entailed  lands.  At  the  Union  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  make  the  law 
nniform  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  a«  this 
met  with  much  opposition  from  the  tkots  it 
was  enacted  (7  Anne)  that  though  for  the 
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present  forfeitare  BhooM  follow  tr«Moa  in 
Scotland   u  in  England,  it  ihonld  oetue  in 

both  couQtriea  upon  the  death  of  the  then 
Pretender.  After  a  lecxiiid  Act  immedutely 
before  the  rebellion  of  '*6  had  eecured  the 
oantinuance  of  the  peiralty,  the  whole  claiue 
relating  to  the  ulliraute  ceeiation  ol  forfeiture 
waa  abolished  by  3U  (}eorge  III.  (2)  Fun 
MdHobil  The  criminal  forfeited  to  the  crown 
only  tha  prvJUt  of  hia  entailed  eatatee,  and  ths 
poUHidon  for  a  year  and  a  day  with  right  of 

"  wa4te"  of  laads  in  fee  rimple.  After  thia 
the  lands  ware  esohaated  to  the  lord.  Po»- 
■eeioii  by  the  crown  for  a  year  and  a  day 

iriginally  followed  alt  em^ietiotu  for  ftUmy, 


By  64  Oeoi^  III.  forfeiture  tor  a  yoar  aud 
a  day  woe  aboliahed  for  all  feloniea  except 
treason  and  murder,  and  finally  the  Felony 
AM  of  1870  aboliahed  attainder  and  its  son- 
aequent  forfeitai«  alti^ether.  Forfeiture  of 
geidi  and  ekalttU  followed  conviction  Ivor 
any  felony,  and  did  not : 

w  (rf.  1.522).  A  Scottish 
eculeaiaBtic  aikd  Btateaman  of  the  sarly  part  of 
the  sixteen^  century.  He  became  Biehop  of 
Moray,  was  ambuaulDr  to  ratify  the  alliance 
of  Scotland  and  England  at  the  acceaaion  of 
Henry  VIIL,  but  soon  after  attached  hiniMlf 
to  France,  was  made  ATchhishop  of  Bourgea, 
and  persuaded  James  IV.  to  begin  the  war  of 
1513  against  Xingland.  In  ISIG  he  woe 
made  Archbiahop  of  8t  Andrew*  at  the  ro- 
queat  of  Albany.  In  1617  he  became  one  of 
the  Conndl  of  Regency  in  Albtmy's  absence. 
Fonnan  was  able,  versatile,  and  inBgnifloent. 
Be  has  been  cenipared  to  Wolsey,  but  kis 
want  of  fixed  principle  or  policy  mo^  the 
ccmpariaon  very  unjust  to  the  latter. 

Tomlubin  St.  GMisviwra,  Tbi  BAm.B 
OP  [U73)t  was  one  of  the  notaries  won  by 
Henry  II.  over  the  rebellions  barons  who 
allied  themselvea  with  the  French  bing.  Here 
Bobert  ile  Beaumont  and  his  Flemish  m^- 
cenariea  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Justifnar, 
Richard  de  Lucy,  Fombam  is  two  milea 
from  Bury  St.  Edmnnda. 

Foixavt.Bs,  WHS  an  Obeervant  Friar  and 
ooofeesor  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  a  strong  op- 
ponent of  her  (Uvorce  and  of  tbe  royal  aupre- 
Diocy,  and  executed  in  1S38,  being  hung  in 
ehuma  over  a  alow  fire  so  that  his  "  treason " 
and  heresy  were  both  to  receive  their  legal 
panishment. 

Forstar.TBK  Right  Hon. W.  E.  (b.  ISIS), 
was  educated  at  the  Friends'  School,  Totten- 
ham. In  I8S1  he  woe  return'*'!  to  Parliament 
in  the  Liberal  intercat  for  Lradford,  and  in 
Lord  Rnseell's  adminiBtrntian  he  was  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.    AsVice-Fieaideat 


of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  he 
foaaed  the  Education  Bill  (1870)  through  the 
UonM  of  Commons.  In  1880  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  but  re- 
signed in  1882. 

Fort  Dsausana  was  the  moat  celebrated 
of  die  ring  oi  forts  built  by  the  French  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  con- 
nect LoaiaituiB  with  Canada.  It  whs  situulfd 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Agsinat  it, 
in  1760,  General  Bruddoclc  led  bis  ill-fated 
expedition ;  but  abortly  after,  the  Englieh 
conquered  the  fort  and  renamed  it  PUMurg, 
in  honour  of  the  great  War  Minister.  It  is 
now,  under  its  new  name,  the  great  aeat  of 
the  American  iron  lUiil  coal  trades. 
BuHnoft,  Sin.  tfAvurica. 

Foxt  Xria,  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  Britiidi  troops,  under 
Sir  OeuTge  Drummond,  after  the  battle  of 
Londy'l  Lane,  in  18H. 

Fort  GoorgO,  on  Lake  Ontario,  near 
Niagais,  wne  the  ecene  of  frequent  ikicmithee 
during  the  American  War  of  1812—16.  In 
1813  it  was  taken  by  the  Americans  from 
Qeneral  Viuoent,  and  was  again  inveated  by 
Oenend  Brown  in  the  following  year. 

Fort  St.  Ooorso  was  the  old  name  tor 
Hadise  (q.v.). 

Fort  Toriot,  five  mile*  aoulh  of  Perth, 
wa*  the  capital  of  the  old  Piotish  kingdom. 

Fort  TilliMn*  cloee  to  Invarlochy  in 
Sonth  In*emeaa.ahire,  commands  the  sea  entry 
to  the  Highlands,  and  was  bnilt  in  IfiSl  by 
Oenenl  Hackay.  It  was  successfully  at- 
taded  by  the  Jacobitea  in  t71fi  and  1745. 

Fort  mUuit  was  the  original  Englidi 
settlement  of  Calcutta  (q.v.)  founded  in  ISSH. 

FtntOMin^  Sir  John  (d.  tOtet  1«7«), 
was  dasoMided  from  an  old  Devonshire  hmily, 
and  in  1442  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.  He  was  a  strong  pertiBan  of 
the  Lancastrian  canee,  and  in  the  first  Par- 
liament of  Edward  I V.  was  attainted  of  high 
tretMOO.  He  fled  to  Scotland,  and  afterwards 
to  Fiance,  where  he  becsma  the  tutor  of  the 
young  Fnnce  Edward,  for  whose  instruction 
he  wrote  his  famous  work,  J)»  iMidiiiu 
Jjgym  Angtia.  He  wb«  present  at  tlie  tattle 
of  Tewkesbury,  and  in  1173  obtained  a  re- 
venal  of  his  attainder  by  retracting  what  he 
had  written  against  Edward  IV. 's  title  to  the 
crown.  The  date  of  his  death  ia  uncertain. 
His  book  is  of  much  interest,  from  its  [ncture 
of  a  constitutional  ideal  that  had  almost  been 
realised  in  the  preceding  generation. 
Btubba,  Cnut.  H^l.;  Too,  Jiu1«m. 

Fortoscno,  Sm  John,  succeeded  Sir 
Walter  Hildmay  as  Chanceilor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1689,  having  won  the  regard  of 
Elizabeth  whilst  assisting  her  in  the  stady  of 
latin  and  Greek.  He  waa  distinguished  tor 
moderation  and  integrity. 
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I,  Thb,  wbi  a  nama  pivsn  to  the 

Irish  forty-shillmg  freeholders  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  The  Irish  alectioa 
law  hod  never  been  altered,  and  in  oU  days, 
whan  the  Undownera  could  depend  on  their 
tenantrj,  it  had  bean  a  favourite  prftctiui 
with  them  to  increase  them,  in  order  to  have 
more  voters  under  their  control.  In  1826, 
however,  in  two  oases  l^ey  followed  the 
priests  and  O'Connell,  and  threw  oat 
two  landlords'  csndidHtei.  In  1828  they  re- 
tamed  O'CocneU  for  Clara.  In  1829  the 
Elmancipation  Bill  was  act-ompanied  by  a 
meaaore  rusing-  the  tranubise  to  £10,  and 
thus  sweeping  them  awa^.  O'Connell  was 
much  bUmed  for  not  raising  bis  voice  jin 
their  behalf,  but  he  was  probably  afraid  to 
endanger  Emancipation. 

FortrwuL  was  a  province  of  Celtic 
Scotland,  comprising  the  districts  of  Uenteith 
and  Stratheme,  and  extending  from  the  Forth 
to  the  Tay.  After  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Piotish  power  by  the  victory  of  Nectansmere. 
the  name  Fortrenn  began  to  ba  used  as 
•yixniymoiis  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Plots. 

Fdbi  Waj  was  ■  Ronkan  road,  probably 
runuiiig  from  Uchester  to  Liucolo,  crossed 
by  the  Ermine  Street.  Another  road  in 
Dorsetshire  had   the  same  name.     [Boium 

BUADB.] 

Onsst,  Tkt  Imn  Stman  Wat*  ((Mpiui 
Cttteaa,  vcO.  U.). 

FoKtar,  Slu  Josk,  was  sent  in  1666,  in 
oonjonction  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
on  a  miaaion  to  Uary  Queen  of  Scots,  on 
behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Murray.  In  the 
rebellion  of  the  northern  earls,  IGSD,  he  did 
sood  service  on  the  ronl  side,  and  in  the 
following  year  harried  Teviotdale.  In  1672 
he  wM  charged,  as  Warden  of  the  Middle 
Harchea,  wiUi  the  daty  of  superintending- 
the  execution  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. In  I58G  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Eer  of  Femiehont,  the  Warden  of  the  Scotdi 
Marches,  near  Kiccsrton. 

Tmteran,  Thi  Ccbtok  or.  The  Irish 
in  mediEeral  time*  were  remarkable  for 
their  affection  for  their  foster-children,  and 
Qiialdua  Cunbreosis  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
"That  the  Irish  loved  their  fDster-children, 
Knd  were  cruel  to  their  own  relations." 
Fosterage  was  one  of  the  chief  means  by 
which  they  influenced  their  oonquerois, 
■od  the  Statate  of  Kilkenny  in  1367, 
and  several  other  statntea,  were  passed  to 
nevent  this  form  of  degeneracy.  Sir  J. 
Davis  says  of  it,  "  Yet  in  Ireland,  where 
they  put  away  all  their  children  to  fosterage, 
the  potent  and  rich  men  BellinfTi  the  meaner 
•art  bnying,  the  nursing  of  children,  and  the 
Rason  is  because,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
people,  foeteruKe  hath  always  been  a  stronger 
alliance  than  blood,  and  the  foster-children 
do  love  and  are  beloved  of  their  foster-fathen 
and  Mpt  more  than  of  their  owd  natural 


1  )  Ton 

parents  and  kindred,  and  do  participate  their 
means  more  frankly,  and  do  adhere  to  them 
with  more  eifection  and  constancy."  The 
Btatute  of  Kilkenny,  already  aliaded  to, 
had  mode  fosterage  with  the  Irish  high 
treason,  bat  the  custom  continoed  till  Crom- 
well's time. 

ataald»s  CambTSBik,   XnMj.    Hit. ;   Dsvls, 


Jfawittv  ajui  CuMiu  ^  fJt 

7otIl0riDSa7  Csstlv,  in  Northampton- 
shire, was  founded  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
b]'  Simon  de  Liz,  and  subsequantly  rebuilt  by 
£!dmund  lang^Eiy,  Duke  of  York.  In  1162  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  birth  of  Richard  III. ; 
after  the  discovery  of  Babington's  plot, 
Mary  Qneen  of  ScoU  was  confined,  tried, 
and  executed,  in  Fotheringay  Castle.  It  was 
entirely   demolished    bj         '  .•-.._    r 

when  he  ascended  the  tl 

Fonffiras,  Tm  CAPniRB  op  (1146),  was 
made  by  a  body  of  English  troops  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Suffolk 
in  flagrOint  violation  of  the  truce  which  had 
been  made  between  England  and  France- 
Foug^res.  which  is  situatM  in  Britanny,  close 
to  the  frontiers  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  was 
at  this  time  a  place  of  great  wealth,  and  by 
its  capture  the  English  obtained  enormous 
liooty,  but  the  glaring  breach  of  faith  threw 
the  Duke  of  Britanny  into  the  arms  of  France, 
and  hastened  the  oipulsion  of  the  English 
from  Normandy,  which  was  completed  in  the 

1.  Oaliduer,  titrodtwUoa  to  FuMa  IM*r: 

Fonndliiif  Hospital,  Tu  {Dcbun}, 
had  large  private  funds  anujuntiDK  to  £16,000 
a  year  J  about  130  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
were  on  its  committee.  Yet  when  De  Blac- 
^uiere,  in  ITBS,  moved  for  a  committee  of 
inquiry,  a  motion  which  Orattan  (q-v.)  re- 
sistad  Dnsaccessfully,  the  moat  terrible  mis- 
management was  exposed.  It  was  discovered 
that  out  of  2,180  children  sent  to  the  institu- 
tion in  one  year,  2,087  had  disappeared,  and 
that  each  child  cost  the  public  £120.  The 
committee  also  had  never  had  a  quorum, 
twenty-one  members,  except  when  a  place  was 
to  be  given  away. 


iginal  documents,  the  annals  of  Ireland 
from  2212  B.C.  to-A.n.  1616.  The  writers  are 
supposed  to  luve  lived  in  the  flist  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  chronicle  contains 
in  its  fullest  form  the  bibulous  and  legendary 
history  of  Ireland. 

Ttu  Chm^Or  0/  tilt  r<mr  ICaifwi.  printed 
In  O'Conar,  Bfrum  Bibmiairmt  SeriploTH,  tol. 
bj  J.  07>onoTU, 


IMB. 
Fooxmiipii,  Thb  'B, 


Battlb  op  (MM),  was 
of  the  Uanand  Tears' 
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W&r,  and  vtu  fouglit  between  a  body  of 
EngUab  troopawho  had  been  »ant  into  France 
undec  Sir  T.  Ejriel  to  Temforce  the  Duke  of 
tiomwaet,  and  Uie  French  onder  Richemont. 
Tbe  Engluh  were  defeated  with  great  alauifh- 
tor;  betirsBQ  three  and  four  thousand  were 
left  dead  on  the  field,  and  Kyiiet  waa  taken 

Siaoner.     Thia  defeat  decided  the  fate    of 
ormandy,   which  woa  i«coaquered  by  the 
Freoch  in  the  cooise  of  the  aamo  year. 

Tax,  CHABLsa  Jaubb  [».  1740,  d.  1906), 
WBB  the  second  son  of  Henry  Poi,  aftarwstdfl 
IiOrd  Holland.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
ho  afterwardt  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and 
whi2e  atill  in  Ittdy,  be  was  returned  l/LF.  for 
Midhurtt,  aa  a  supporter  of  Lord  North. 
His  anccen  was  immediate,  and  was  Uie  more 
readily  assured  since  he  took  the  side  of  the 
majority.  His  brilliant  and  reokleas  support 
was  rewarded  by  hia  appointment  in  Feb., 
1770,  as  a  junior  Lord  of  tho  Admiralty. 
ITiia  position  he  retained  tor  two  year*,  and 
then,  after  attacking  Lord  North  with  much 
warmth  on  the  ChunJi  Nullum  Temsus  Bill, 
in  Feb.,  1772,  he  resigned,  and  thus  felt  him- 
self at  liberty  to  oppose  the  Boyal  Marriage 
Act.  He  was  a^ain  taken  into  the  ministry 
as  a  Lord  of  t£e  Treasury ;  but  bis  fiery 
spirit  was  too  independent  to  allow  him  to 
remain  long  in  any  subordinate  poat.  He  jn- 
stituled  a  mutiny^  in  the  government  ranks, 
which  resulted  in  Lord  North's  defeat. 
Henceforth,  hia  great  sodal  influence  and 
greaMr  debating  powers  were  enlisted  on  the 
whig  side.  Ho  openly  opposed  Lord  North's 
ministry,  eapecially  in  regard  to  their  Ameri- 
can pohcy,  and  at  onoe  became  a  recognised 
leader  of  the  'Whigs,  and  a  close  friend  of 
Burke,  whose  views  he  now  began  lo  share. 
In  1779  he  made  a  most  violent  attack  upon 
Lord  Sandwich,  tho  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  moved  that  he  might  be  OKclnded 
from  the  king's  councila.      He  had  now  oome 


selected  by  the  Radical  eloctras  of  Weet- 
minster  as  their  champion  along  with  Admiral 
Rodney.  He  still  continued  to  attack  the 
ministry  with  the  fiercest  invectives,  and 
even  threatened  Lord  North  with  impeach- 
ment. In  1782  Lord  Rockingham  formed  a 
cabinet,  in  which  Fox  was  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State.  With  Lord  Rockingham's 
death  in  July,  Fox's  share  in  the  government 
camo  to  an  end.  He  distruated  Shelbume,  and 
would  not  serve  under  him.  Before  a  year 
was  passed,  Shelbume,  nnahle  to  withstand 
the  strictures  with  which  Fox  greeted  his 
peace  proposala,  resigned  ;  and  Poi  became  the 
colleague  of  Lord  North,  as  Secrolaiy  of  Slate, 
under  the  nominal  lead  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land. An  alliance  so  unnatural  could  not  last 
lonff.andthe  government  was  defeated  on  Fox's 
IniUB  Bill,  chiefly  through  the  king's  influence. 
Aft«r  the  HUmiiuml  of  Uie  Coalition  ministry. 


Pitt  came  in  with  a  minority  to  bock  him :  hot 

Fox  did  much  to  ruin  the  cause  of  his  party  by 
the  factious  and  violent  opposition  which  ha 
offered  to  all  Pitt's  measures.  Pitt  soon  be- 
came finnly  established  in  his  position  ;  but 
Fox  continued  to  haraa  him  with  attacks  at 
every  point.  He  opposed  his  India  Bill,  and 
tried  to  make  (»pitai  out  of  Pitt's  measures  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland.  In  1TS6  he  obtained  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  displaying  his  elo- 
quence and  abilitiea  in  the  prosecution  ot 
Warren  Hastings;  hut  in  this  great  trial  he 
seems  to  have  been  eclipsed  by  his  illustrious 
companions.  Two  years  loter  he  warmly 
espoused  the  nnconstitutionol  poaition  desired 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  question  of 
the  Regencv  Bill,  hut  he  was  baffled  by  the 
patient  reeolution  of  Pitt.  In  I7B9  came  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille.  Fox 
at  once  hailed  with  delight  what  he  deemed 
the  uprising  of  an  oppressed  people.  In  1761 
he  patted  the  celebrated  Libel  BUI.  'With 
greatly  diminished  following.  Fox  slill  coD- 
tinued  to  watch  with  sympathy  and  en- 
thusiasm the  course  of  the  Revolution  in 
France,  and  furiously  opposed  the  ikotion  of 
war  with  that  countrr-  I"  1796  he  employed 
his  moat  vehement  eloquence  in  opposing  in 
vain  the  Sedition  and  Treason  Bills.  Seeing 
that  he  could  e&ect  nothing,  Fox  retired  in 
1767  into  domestic  privacy  at  St.  Anne'sHilL 
In  lB01,ontherMiKnationoIAddington,Fitt, 
well  aware  of  hia  difficolties,  was  very  anxious 
to  form  a  cabinet  on  a  broad  basis,  where 
faction  might  be  annk  in  patriotism.  'With 
thia  object  in  view  he  desired  the  co-operation 
of  Fox ;  hut  the  king  would  not  hoar  of  it. 


the  Oppoaition,  out  of  whivh 
a  ministry  was  formed  with  laid  Gren- 
ville  OS  I^ime  Minister,  and  Fox  as  Foreign 
Secretary.  Fox  now  abandoned  his  pas- 
sionate longing  for  peace  with  France  btdon 
the  necessity  of  saving  Europe ;  and  in  his 
efforts  to  achieve  this  object,  he  was  as 
resolute  as  Pitt.  But  Napoleon  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  still  strong  desire  tor  peace  to 
carry  out  hia  own  schemes  for  the  conquest  of 
Europe;  and  the  fatal  indedaion  of  the 
ministry  left  PruBma  unaided  to  oppose  Napo- 
leon's combinations,  and  to  be  defeated  at 
Jena,  Death,  however,  came  to  Fox  just  in 
time  to  eave  him  from  witnessing  the  over- 
throw of  his  most  cheriahed  hopes.  'While 
negotiations  were  still  pending  between 
England,  France,  and  Ruaaia,  Fox  died  Sept 
13,  1S06.  To  a  real  passion  for  liberty,  very 
unusual  with  eighteenth  century  Whigs,  Fox 
added  honesty,  manliness,  and  consummate 
eloquence.  His  sweet  disposition  effaced  the 
memory  of  hia  private  irregularities;  his 
general  straightforwardness  atoned  for  ocoo- 
■ional  foctiousness. 


„d, Google 
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Fox,  Richard  {d.  1£!8),  Bishop  ot  Win. 
cheater,  was  bom  at  Grantham,  and,  by  the 
favoQr  of  Cardinal  Uorton,  made  Btshop  of 
Exeter,  Darham,  and  Winchester,  in  Butcea. 
eion.  He  was  a  prominent  minister  and  diplo- 
matist ander  both  Henry  VII.  and  his  ton, 
until  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Wolsey.  Ho 
was  also  zealous  for  the  "  New  Learning'," 
and  founder  ot  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
and  sevctal  wboola. 


e  stock,  and  be^an  life  as 
hoy  at  Salisbury.  Thence  he  became  a 
member  of  Lord  Percy's  household,  and  took 
some  share  on  the  Cavalier  side  in  the  Glreat 
Rebellion.  Clarendon  persuaded  Charles  IT. 
when  in  exile  to  make  Fox  his  basiness 
manager — an  office  he  filled  with  great  dis- 
creetness. He  made  the  scanty  finances  ot  the 
exile  adequate  to  support  him.  After  the 
Restoration  his  promotiin)  was  mpid.  He  was 
made  Paymaster,  Master  of  the  Uoise,  and 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  sitting  in  the  House  as 
member  for  Salisbu^.  He  became  very  rich. 
Despite  his  gratitude  to  tho  Stuarts,  his  name 
appeared  on  ererr  commission  of  William 
Ill.'a  Treasury.  He  look  a  large  part  in  the 
foundation  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  Of  his  two 
Bona,  Stephen  became  Lord  Ilchestcr,  and 
Henry  became  Lord  Holland  aad  father  of 
C.  J.  Fox. 

TTBToljim,  Barlt  W  if  C.  J.  ?W. 

Foxe,  JoHH  (i.  1617,  d.  IGBT),  the  mar- 
tyrologist,  was  eompell^  to  quit  England 
during  the  Marian  persecation,  but  on  the 
accdnon  of  EKKabeth  returned,  and  was 
made  a  canon  of  Salishniy.  A  friend  of 
man?  of  the  most  noted  men  of  the  age,  Foxe 
wDald  have  obtained  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  Chnrch  had  he  renonoced  his  Calvinistic 
views.  His  AetM  ond  MmmmenlM,  commonly 
known  as  the  Beolt  0/  Martyn  (first  published 
in  lfiS3)  is  a  vast  but  prejudiced  and  un- 
critical compilation  of  the  annals  of  mait}?- 
dom,  which,  though  containing  much  oseFul 
matter,  is  too  unsafe  a  guide  tor  the  historian 
to  follow,   unless    substantiated   from  other 


«fKuua,  Rn.ATioNS  WITH,  Long  hcf nre 
Fiance,  in  the  modem  sense,  was  constituted, 
pjigland  had  frequent  drailing*  with  the 
trrritory  now  known  by  that  name.  The  old 
English  monorchs  were  often  in  close  relations 
■iUi  the  Carolingian  Emperors.  [EiipmE, 
Reutio:is  witkJ  French  history  strictlv 
hegins  in  B87,  when  Hugh  Capet,  Duke  of 
^e  French,  assumed  the  crown  of  the  Caro- 
linys,  and,  like  Harold,  founded  a  monarchy, 
nR'iooal  in  idea  but  feudal  in  reality.  The 
abandonment  of  ttie  Carolingian  kings  by  the 
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Norman  dokes  was  among  Uie  chief  caosea 
of  Hugh  Capet's  suctjess;  but  there  was  a 
natural  enmity  between  the  weak  stuerain 
and  the  might^  vassal  that  transEerrcd  itstif 
to  England  when  William  ot  Normandy  be- 
came English  king.  French  ideas,  monnem, 
military  system,  architecture  even,  had 
already  oome  into  England  with  Edward  the 
Confeasor,  After  the  Conquest  the  governing 
classes  were  practically  Frenchmen.  But  the 
political  relations  with  the  French  monarchy, 
which  it  is  our  main  business  to  trace  het«, 
were  necessarily  dGtermini>d  by  William's 
hostility  to  tho  Parisiim  king.  The  snbsc- 
qnent  national  hostility  between  France  and 
England  sprang  much  more  largely  from  the 
uneasy  rehitions  of  the  early  Capetians  to 
their  over-powerful  vassals  than  from  English 
dislike  to  what  was  French.  William  I. 
fought  a^inst  Philip  I.  for  the  possession  qf 
the  Vexm,  and  met  his  death  during  the 
campaign.  In  1004,  Philip  helped  in  vain 
Duke  Robert  against  William  II.,  and  again, 
in  1091,  fought  with  the  English  king  about 
Qie  Vexin.  Louis  VI.  was  a  more  redoubt- 
able antagonist  tiian  the  weak  Philip.  Bat 
the  reonion  of  England  and  Normandy  after 
HOG  made  Louis'  eSorts  to  weaken  Henry 
fruitless,  and  the  Treaty  of  Uiaon  (1113) 
ended  the  war  for  a  time.  But  in  two  or 
three  years  tie  war  was  renewed,  until  the 
Engli^  victory  at  Brenneville  (II le),  and  the 
mediation  of  Calixtus  II.,  pnxluced  another 
peace.  The  subsequent  efforts  of  Louis  were 
of  little  importance.  The  reign  of  Stephen 
suspended  foreign  relations;  but  Henry  II., 
from  the  very  fact  that  he  ruled  more  of 
Franca  than  the  French  king  himself,  was 
the  more  likely  to  be  his  unwilling  vassal. 
In  116B  Henry  was  involved  in  the  War  of 
Toulouse,  but  in  refusing  to  wage  open  war 
with  his  lord,  Louis  VII.,  showed  a  scruple 
that  was  not  experienced  by  Louis,  who  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  attacking  Henry — 
(.;.,  in  1167—8,  during  the  Beoket  qoarrel: 
in  1173 — 4,  when  Louis  helped  the  younger 
Henry  to  revolt  against  his  father,  and  sat 
on  foot  a  powerful  but  unsuccessful  coalition 
against  thoAngovin.  I«ter  in  the  reign,  when 
Louis  stirred  up  Richard  and  John  aoainBt 
their  father,  the  relations  of  England  and 
Fianoe  for  the  fint  time  assomed  that 
aspect  of  lasting  hostility  that  influenood  all 
sabsequent  history.  The  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  enmity  for  cruaidtng  purposee— the 
joint  Crusade  of  Richard  I.  and  Philip 
Augustus  [CrubadisI — led  only  to  a  quarrel 
in  Palestine,  aud  Philip's  premature  return 
to  arrange  attacks  on  Normandy.  John, 
Philip's  old  ally,  became  his  enemy  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  Philip's  conquest 
of  Normandv  in  1204,  his  alliance  with 
Innocent  Ilf.  against  the  excommnnicatsd 
English  king,  the  crowning  victory  of  Bon- 
vines  (July  27,  1214)  over  eveir  branch 
of  the  Qerman  mce,  suffieiently  indicate  the 
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relationa  of  England  and  France  under  John. 
But  80  little  nationid  opposition  was  there  as 

Jet  ihut  the  revolted  baiona,  enra)^  at 
ohn'B  cepudiation  of  the  Great  Chsrter, 
invited  Philip's  aon  Iiouia  to  avenge  their 
wrongs,  and  occupy  their  throne.  Nothing 
but  John's  opportune  death  and  the  wisdom 
of  Pemhroke  could  have  saved  England  from 
at  least  a  temporary  union  witli  France. 

Though  the  results  vere  not  at  first  ap- 
parent, the  separation  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy had  revolutionised  the  relations  of 
England  and  Frsnce.  The  countries  hence- 
forth pursued  a  separate  course.  The  feudal 
hostility  hecome  oationol.  England  hecame 
conecioua  of  national  identity.  Though 
French  still  in  manners  and  speedi,  the  barons 
of  England  were  no  longer  French  in 
feeling.  Strengthened  by  the  annexations  of 
Philip  Augustus,  the  French  monarchy  was 
now  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  development 
of  French  national  sentiment.  One  thing 
■lone  retarded  this  change  of  relation — the 
retention  of  Quieuue  by  Henry  III.  and  his 
suooGBSor.  In  oonset^uence  of  this  there  was 
still  a  feudal  element  \a  the  relations  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  Besides  being  EDglieh 
monarcba,  Henry  III.  and  even  Edward  I. 
were  also  feudal  potentates  in  the  separatist 
south.  In  both  aspects  they  were  equally 
hostile  to  the  Parisian  nfionarcJiB. 

TJnder  Henry  III. — in  whose  reign  a  new 
importation  of  French  manners,  and  the  great 
absorption  of  Prenob  words  in  the  English 
tongne  occurred — the  struggle  for  Poiloo,  lost 
in  about  1229  by  the  English  and  in  vain 
attacked  in  1242,  was  countorbalanood  by  the 
coosciantiaos  moderation  of  Louis  IX.,  which 
led  to  his  selection  as  mediator  between  Henry 
and  the  barons  in  1264.  But  the  Mise  of 
Amiens  disgusted  the  national  party,  and  led 
tbe  way  to  the  struggle  of  Edward  I.  and 
Philip  ihn  Fair ;  while  the  rival  claims  of 
English  and  Angevin  claimants  to  the  Sicilian 
thmne  had  added  previously  a  new  element 
of  difference.  Yet,  m  1288,  Edward  mediated 
between  France  and  Aivgon,  though  his 
award  was  repudiated.  In  1294  a  great  war 
began,  during  which  Edward  for  a  time  lost 
Ooscony,  and  in  which  Scotland,  then 
strugglmg  against  Edward  for  national  in- 
dependence, first  became  the  horeditury  ally 
of  France.  In  1297  the  war  ended,  and  in 
1299  Boniface  VlII.'s  mad  action  led  to 
the  definite  Treaty  of  Chartres.  Edward  II., 
though  married  to  the  aister  of  Charles  IV., 
fell  into  difficulties  with  that  monarch  in 
1324  1  the  revolution  of  1327,  however,  put 
these  into  the  background. 

In  1328  the  old  line  of  French  kings  died 
out,  and  the  accession  of  Philip  of  Valois 
was  contested  bv  Edward  III,  as  the  son  of 
IiabelU.  In  1337  French  help  to  Scotland 
led  Edward  to  prosecute  his  claim  by  arms. 
So  began  the  Hundred  T*ari'  War  between 
France  and   England.     After   a   period  of 


brilliant  victories,  Edward  III.  farced  on  th» 


inority  of  Richardll.,  reconquered  all  he 
had  won  save  Calais.  The  marriage  of  Eicbaid 
II.  with  Isabella  of  France,  in  1397,  coincid- 
ing with  that  monarch's  arbitrary  stroke  for 
obsolutiom,   marks  a  curious   approiimation 
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between  the  acts  of  the  great  struggle, 
to  that  friendship  of  the  Armagnacs  for  the 
deposed  Richard  which  was,  perhaps,  tbe 
beginning  of  that  Anglo-Burgundian  alliance, 
that  alone  made  possible  the  brilliaot  suc- 
cesses of  Uenry  V.  Under  him  the  second 
heroic  period  of  the  Hundred  Yeara'  War  was 
fought,  and  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  (1420)  made 
Henry  son-in-lan  and  successor  of  the  French 
lunarch.     Edward  JII.  had  the  ai 


native  faction  contributing  to  eaoh  king's 
BuCL-es.  Thereuiterthcminority  of  Henry  VI. 
and  the  national  raithusiasm  engendered  by 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  led  to  the  loss  not  of 
Paris  only  or  of  Nonuondy,  but  of  the  ancient 
poBsession  of  Guienne.  'The  death  of  Talbot, 
m  1453,  ended  the  Hundred  Years'  War  and 
the  hopes  of  Englidh  domination  in  France. 
Calais,  Edward  III.'s  great  prise,  alone  re- 
mained of  all  the  conquests. 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  with  Pranoo 
was  now  one  of  the  chief  points  of  dispute 
between  the  court  and  constitutional  parties. 
The  unpopularity  of  Sufiolk,  and  the  popu. 
larity  of  York,  were  largely  the  result  of  their 
adopting  a  statesmanlike  and  popular  view 
respectively.  But  the  alliance,  hnA  of  the 
Lancastrians,  then  of  Warwick,  with  Fiance, 
forced  Edward  IV.,  however  unwillingly,  to 
the  Burgundion  alliance ;  and  though  Qiarles 
the  Bold'a  abandonment  of  hia  cause  led  to 
the  Treaty  of  Pecquigny  (14  7&)  and  friendship 
with  Louis  XI.,  yet  before  Edward's  death 
that  monarch  had  repudiated  the  English 
alliance.  In  vain  Richard  III.  sought  the 
frienddiip  of  France.  Qiarles  Vill.,  no  less 
than  Francis  of  Britanny,  helped  Henry  of 
Richmond  to  the  throne ;  though  Henry 
VII.'b  constant  Spanish  policy,  the  war  of 
the  Breton  succession,  and  the  French  support 
of  Warbeck,  despite  the  Treaty  of  Etaplee 
(1492),  show  that  the  normal  hostility  of 
England  and  France  still  continued. 

With  Henry  VIII.  a  new  era  in  foreign 
relations  began.  Instead  of  the  long-standing- 
traditionsl  policy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
policy  of  interests  begins  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  political  system  of  Europe,  the 
doctrine  of  the  balnnce  of  power,  and  the 
growth  of  modem  diplomacy.  In  the  early 
port  of  his  reign,  Henry  was  eager  to  win 
new  Crecys  and  Aginconrts  at  the  expense  of 
the  traditional  enemy.  But  beeidea  this,  a 
new  motive — the  desire  of  adjusting  the 
balance  in  Italy — led  Hcaory  to  join  the  War 
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at  the  Holy  League  >g&JDat  Fnmoe  (mil  — 
1514}.  For  a  few  years  old  and  new  motive* 
coincided  to  keep  Henry  true  to  hii  traditional 
hostility,  and  tbe  first  war  of  Fiancia  1.  and 
Charles  V.  [1621— 1629)  saw  Hunry  Bgain  the 
enBmy  of  France.  But  the  negotiationa  of 
162(>  clearly  Bho«  that  Henry's  main  motive 
had  reference  to  the  political  eiig^acieB  of  the 
moment,  rather  than  to  any  tiBditional  theory 
of  policy.  The  trithdrawol  of  England  from 
the  war,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia  (1625],  the 
moment  that  Charles  had  an  overwhelming' 
advantage,  illuatrates  Henry'a  regard  for  the 
tslance  of  power.  The  alliance  with  Francs  in 
1526,  the  long  and  weuiisome  negotiationi  to 
Snlist  France  on  the  aide  of  Henry's  divorce, 
equally  indicate  the  nev  state  of  things. 
Francis  played  Henry  false,  and  deserved  the 
English  attack  in  1543,  which,  successful 
during  Henry's  life,  led  to  disastrous  failure 
during  the  weak  rule  of  Somerset.  Northum- 
herland  was  the  friend  of  Fmnco;  hut  the 
accession  of  Mary,  with  the  consequent 
Spanish  alliance,  was  the  cause  of  a  fresh 
war  between  the  two  couutriea,  during  which 
France  gained  Calais.  Tbe  Treat}-  of  Cateau 
Cambresia  (1659)  ended  the  war,  hut  the 
accession  of  Francis  II.,  the  husband  af  Mary 
of  Scotland,  and  tool  of  the  Guises,  and  the 
ambiguous  compromise  as  to  tbe : 


Political  considerations  were 
suboidimited  to  religious  onei ;  and  during 
Elittheth's  reign,  despite  her  personal  fetl- 
togs,  the  Huguenots  were  the  natural  allies, 
thn  Catholic  I<eague  the  natural  foce,  ot 
the  English.  The  acccwiion  of  Henry  IV. 
ended  the  active  period  of  Catholic  reaction, 
and  led,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  hearty 
national  alliance  of  France  and  England 
against  Bpain.  For  the  next  hall  century 
teligious  hatred  of  Catholicism,  and  political 
fear  of  the  overweening  Spanish  monarchy, 
continued  to  produce  this  approximation 
between  the  old  rivals.     James  I.'s  Spanish 

Klicy  was  unpopular  and  unsuoce«»fuL 
1624  a  French  alliance  was  adopted,  and 
Charles  I.'s  marriage  with  Louis  XIII.'b 
gister,  though  it  did  not  prevent  the  war  of 
1627,  kept  the  two  nations  on  fair  terms 
during  the  whole  reign  of  that  monarch. 
Bicheueu's  underhanded  support  of  the  Scots- 
nther  •trengthened  than  weakened  this  poai' 
tion.  Thevaoillatingforeign policy ofthefirst 
Sttutrta  nutde  it  impossible  for  fixed  relations. 
eitherlriendly  orhostile,  to  be  established ;  and 
it  was  reserved  tor  Cromwell  to  revive  the 
foreign  policy  of  Elizabeth,  and,  in  league 
with  Haarin,  to  humble  effectually  the  pride 
of  Spain.  But  Elinabethan  policj'  was  now 
obsolete.  Cromwell's  friendship  with  France 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  aggrfssions  of 
Louis  XIV.  Under  Clarendon,  who  closely 
followed  Cromwell  in  foreign  peiicy.  the  same 
policy  of  Fieuchalliancebewmeasourceoft^t 


minister's  onpopulority.  The  Triple  Alliance 
(I66T)  of  Uie  Cabal  was  the  bcginmng  of  the 
policy  of  combined  resistance  to  Louis  XIV.,  of 
whiidi  ultimately  England  was  to  bo  the  centre. 
But  Catholic  and  despotic  lenningH,  love  ot 
bribes,  and  fear  of  decided  action,  kept  Eng- 
land's general  inSuenco  on  the  side  of  France, 
I  long  as  Charlea  II.  and  James  II.  were 


efiected,  did  England  in  any  vigorous  way  set 
itself  against  French  aggressione.  The  great 
development  of  French  influence  on  literature, 
culture,  manners,  and  fashions  helped  to 
miuntain  this  French  friendship.  But  with  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  the  prince  who  was  at 


King  of  England,  and  the  addition  of  the  whole 
weight  of  England  to  the  coalition,  led  to  tbe 
ultimate  defeat  of  Fiance.  The  war  of  1688 
— 169T  [Rrswicit,  Tkbatv  of]  prepared  the 
way  for  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succesaion 
(1702—1713).  The  weU-contested  defeats 
of  William,  and  the  crowning  victories  of 
lltirlborough,  broke  up  the  power  of  France, 
even  when  the  oonnection  of  the  dethroned 
Stuarts  with  France,  and  the  doctrine  of 
laiuex-fttin  in  European  politics,  kept  up  a 
French  party  in  the  country,  which  secured 
the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713). 
This  Tory  alliance  with  France  alrangcly 
enough  endured  for  twenty-five  years  of  Wliig 
ministry.  The  Itegent,  Philip  of  Orleans, 
and  Uie  ministeis  of  George  I.,  were,  from 
widely  difierent  reasons,  equally  anxious  for 
its  maintenance.  Philip  drove  away  the  Pre- 
tender from  France,  and,  in  ITIT,  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  England,  Holland,  and  France 
was  effected  to  maintain  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
OEiunst  the  efforts  of  the  reviving  monarchy 
of  Spain.  The  peace  policy  of  Walpole  and 
Fleury  kept  this  stale  of  things  alive 


France  and  England,  which  was  to  make  the 
doctrines  <rf  LtKke  and  Xewton  the  common 
property  of  Europe,  was  effected.  But  tho 
revival  ot  Spain  was  not  very  roaL  When 
prosperity  visited  Fnmce  anew,  her  minialera 
were  anxious  to  rerive  the  schemes  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and,  besides  regard  for  the  political 
balance  of  Europe,  the  rivalry  of  England 
and  Prance  in  America  and  India,  the  efforts 
of  both  nations  at  colonial  expansion,  proved  • 
new  and  doep-seated  sonrca  of  hostility.  Thus, 
in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  ^1740 
— 1748),  and  stilt  more  in  the  Seven  lean' 
War  (1T&6— 1763),  England  and  France  were 
again  involved  in  war.  The  glories  of  Pitt's 
great  ministry  led  to  the  vast  extension  of 
the  Indian  and  oolonial  empire  a!  England, 
even  though  the  desire  of  George  III.  to 
leave  foreign  politics  alone,  and  devote  him- 
self to  the  restoration  of  the  royal  power,  lad 
to  the  premature  Peace  of  Paiii  [1763).     For 
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the  next  few  yesn  there  voa  pence,  liut 
little  cordiBlity,  between  franceand  England. 
At  last  peace  iraa  broken  by  the  flench, 
who  openly  helped  the  revolted  coloniBta 
of  Ameiica  (1778).  A  fierce  war  wa« 
now  wuged  between  that  fear  and  1782, 
terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Vemillee. 
During  the  neit  few  yaara  Pitt  kept  on  good 
terms  with  a  nation  already  on  the  vei^  of  a 
revolution  ;  although  acts  like  bii  intervention 
in  Hollund  would,  in  more  fiery  timee,  have 
led  France  into  war.  But  Pitt's  fatnoua  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Franca  (1786),  which 
revived  a  tmde  between  two  oountrieB  faat 
drifUng  into  commercial  ai  well  a<  politirBl 
olienationi  is  the  chief  murk  of  his  French 
policy,  and  Uie  "Anglomanio"  in  France  of 
tbe  period  antecedent  to  the  Revolution  was 
one  G&ect  of  the  increase  of  pacJSc  relations. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Bevolation  France 
and  England  were  on  better  terms  than  since 
the  days  of  Walpole.  That  event,  hailed  by 
all  but  a  few  as  the  beginning  of  a  brighter 
•tate  of  things  in  France,  brought  the  nations 
■till  nearer  together  in  sympathy.  But  it 
WHS  soon  seen  that  the  course  of  the  French 
Bevolation  was  very  different  to  what  had  beon 
hopedfor.  VeryearlyBurkesoanded  the  alarm, 
and  the  growing  ascendency  of  the  Jacobins 
soon  conSrmcd  his  prophecy.  Henoeforth, 
sympathy  with  the  Hevolution  was  attended 
with  social  ostracism,  and  remained  only  with 
the  few  staunch  'Whigs  who  stilt  followed 
Fox  as  their  leader,  or  with  jvofeased 
Radicals  and  agitators.  In  1793  the  gre«t 
war  of  England  against  the  Revolution 
b^an,  and  continued  with  but  two  slight 
breaks  [tho  few  months  after  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  the  few  months  of  Napoleon's 
captivity  in  Elba)  until  1315.  It  became 
in  tarns  a  war  of  renctionory  propaganda 
which  would  make  no  peace  with  a 
"  regicide  "  Directory,  a  hopeless  straggle  for 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  against  the 
aggresmons  of  Napoleon,  and  finally  an  hnroio 
defence  of  the  English  nation,  and  in  a  sense 
of  the  principle  of  nationality  generally, 
against  the  lord  of  ail  Eorope.  In  1816  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  ended,  so  far  as 
•ma  poawble,  the  work  of  the  Revolution,  and 
a  common  nttnchmcnt  to  some  at  least  of  the 
principles  of  the  Holy  Allianoe  united  Tory 
England  with  the  men  of  the  Restoration. 
Since  IBIS  there  has  been  no  war  between 
France  and  England,  and  a  slow  but  growing 
cordiality  has  replaced  the  old  tradition  o? 
international  hatred  handed  down  from  our 

Cdfatheis.  On  several  occasions  relations 
become  eztremelv  strained.  The  Spanish 
Uarriage  pnnect  of  Lonis  Philippe,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Lebanon,  the  ill-r^ulated  amlu- 
tion  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  more  recently, 
the  Egyptian  ditBciiltiea,  hare  produced  nn- 

Sleasantnesses  that  at  an  earlier  period  would 
Dubtlens  have  ended  in  war.  But  Napoleon 
III.  finally  determined  on  the  English  alliauce, 


and  the  oommon  Crimean  and  Chinese  Wars, 

and  still  more,  Cobden's  famous  commercial 
treaty,  developed  more  friendly  feelings, 
which  it  may  be  hoped  ore  to  become  per- 
manent. 

In  EngUih.  DmBKOehta'lBUIinrafFnmtt 
KiT«  the  best  Banoral  ■soauut  ol  tVmeh 
bwtfl^.  Tha oonpeiulluia taU.Th.  JjKniUe, 
aadlf.  Henri  lIu^in'alallerJfiilsiridfFniiiw. 
are  atandBrd  Frsneli  anlboritiea.    P'all'a  Ertt- 


ivlatjou  ot  eke  two  ooautj 
work!  mn   tha   tollMt  tor    . 
dealing!  of  the  ■etenreentb  ud  eighteei 
tariea,  eneoiillr  fai*  UUttn  tf  -    •- 
IVaa^uclM  a-oUM*. 

FnuLohfa*.    [Elec 
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r  led  tL  ..._ 

Act  authorising  the  courts  to  deal  with  such 
coses  by  imprisonment  and  whipping. 

TrKBCis,  Sm  Philip  (i.  1740,  d.  1818), 
entered  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  was 
sent,  in  1 774,  to  Bengal,  as  a  member  ol  the 
new  council  appointed  under  tbe  Art  of 
1773-  He  distinguished  himself  by  the 
violence  of  his  opposition  to  Warren  Hast. 
ings.  Returning  to  England  in  1781.  he 
entered  Parliament  in  1784,  where  he  joined 
the  Opposition,  and  stimulated  Hastings's 
impeacnment.  Many,  including  Lord  ALic- 
aulay,  have  regarded  him  as  Uie  author  of 
tiie  Letltn  af  JuHiiu.    [Junius.] 

Frank  Aluoigil  {Ultra  tUemeiifMa,  i^., 
free  alms),  was  the  name  of  a  peculiar  speciee 
ot  clerical  tenure.  The  general  condition  of 
grants  ot  land  in  frank  almoign  was,  that  the 
grantees  should  pray  or  say  mass  for  the 
grantor  and  bis  km ;  bat  no  particular  service 
was  specified.  It  was  a  "nobler"  tenure 
than  the  analogous  tenure  by  divine  service, 
in  which  the  service  was  fixed.  Frank  al- 
moign was  always  an  exceptions]  tenure,  as 
the  great  bnlk  of  Church  Luids  were  held  by 
ordinary  lay  tenure,  such  as  knight-service 
and  socage.  The  Act  of  12  Car.  II.  exempted 
this  tenure  from  abolition. 

Fruik-pl»dg«,  Frithborli,  or  (in  the 

North )  TflBnsiUlVtals,  was  an  association 
of  ten  men,  under  the  barlu-taldoT,frilk-imrst-- 
head,  or  eapitai  pitdge,  who  were  to  be  atandhig 
securities  for  each  other,  bound  to  prodnre 
anyone  of  their  number  if  called  upon  by  the 
law  to  do  BO.  and,  if  he  is  unable,  liable  to 
pay  for  what  he  has  done  amiss  unless  they  can 
purge  themselves  from  all  complicity  in  the 
matler.  The  associations  wero  oilled  tiiking; 
and  erery  man  was  obliged  t«  be  a  member  of 
one  such  body.  The  frank-pledge  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  artificial  prolongation  ot 
the  fanuly  tie,  or.  as  based  on  the  principle  of 
the  law  of  Athelstan,  that  every  man  sbculd 
b4ve  a  security  for  him.  XbislawotAtholaitaii's, 
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rs-oucted  with  additiona  by  Edgar  and 
Canate,  ramilted  in  the  Irank-pledge,  which 
we  SiBt  find  described  in  the  aiM^ed  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confcosor — and,  therefore,  to  have 
b«en  uot  earlier  than  the  Cooqueat.  The  Fine 
tf  Frtmk-pleige  was  an  important  item  of 
bnainesB  in  the  local  courts,  and  ultimately 
rsvertad  to  the  court  lest.  lu  later  viewi 
the  capital  pledge  and  other  repreaenlativea  of 
the  (iUiiDg  often  had  the  duty  of  repreeentmg 
their  towoahip  in  the  shire  moot.  This 
brought  together  the  coaceptionB  of  township 
and  tithing,  and  in  thie,  aayi  Dr.  iitubba,  wad 
the  chief  hutorical  import»ace  of  the  franlc- 
pkdge. 

atabte,  Cflut.  Bill.,  e^wdallT  i.,  \  4L  with 
Uu  retermioBS  th«re  rlTm;  PJitrSiva.  £iwliik 
ConrHonicealtli;  K.  Maanr,  KnI  mIu  HiUnS^*. 
Pr«d«rick,  PKiiica  or  Walm  (*.  1707, 
i.  ITol),  wai  the  aon  of  George  II.  and 
Caroline  of  Anspach.  Before  coining  to 
England,  he  qururelled  with  his  father  be- 
eauae  hia  intended  marriage  with  Princess 
Wilhtlmina  of  Pnisaia  was  broken  ofi.  On 
his  arrival  in  England  ho  joined  the  party 
that  was  iiL  opposition  to  Walpole,  taking 
Balingbroke  as  hia  political  adviser.  The 
Idia  of  a  Fatriol  King  was  written  by  that 
■talesman  as  a  guide  for  the  prince  when 
he  should  ascend  the  throne.  In  1 73  S  Frede- 
rick married  Augusta  of  Saxe-Cobarg ;  but 
this  did  not  tend  to  tbo  union  of  the  rojal 
family.  He  demanded  [1736)  that  bis  income 
■hould  be  fii^  by  Parliament.  The  king's 
OTertures  were  rejected ;  and  after  an  animated 
debate,  the  miniaters  were  victorious.     The 

E'[ice  thereupon  hurric-d  hia  wife  from 
mptoo  Court  to  the  empty  palace  of  St. 
James's,  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
birth  to  a  child.  For  this  the  prince  was 
peremptorily  ordered  by  George  te  leave  the ' 
court ;  Queen  Caroline  remained  implacable, 
refusing  to  see  him  on  her  death-bed. 
Frederick  withdrew  to  Norfolk  Houae  in  St. 
James's  Square,  and  became  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  On  the  fall  of  Walpole  Frederick 
headed  the  Opposition  as  they  went  to  pay 
their  respects  at  court ;  but  his  reception  by 
the  king  was  merely  formal.  No  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected,  and  the  prince  continued  to 
oppose  the  ministry  and  court  until  his  death. 

n^aeCliiuKxh  of  Sootlaud,  The,  was 
formed  in  1843  by  the  "  Diaruption  "  from 
the  Established  Church  of  a  large  body  of 
ministers  and  laymen.  The  Tory  government, 
at  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  pawed 
(1712)  an  Act  restoring  patronage  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  extremely  unpopular  at  the 
time,  and  nnce  baa  been  the  chronic  cause 
of  the  various  schisms  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Yet  the  patronage  conferred  by 
the  Act  gave  only  a  recognised  right  to  the 
benefice  and  its  emoluments.  The  spiritual 
office  of  pastor  could  only  be  added  to  this 
by  the  "  call "  of  the  pariahionerH ;  but  this 
"  call "  was  frequently  nominal,  and,  if  but  a 


few  parishionera  would  make  it,  "a  forced 

settlement''  of  the  presentee  could  be  eSfected. 
The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw 


the  Moderates  or  Latitudinariana.  In  IS34 
the  Assembly  poased  the  Vite  Lav  which  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
Church's  doctrine  that  no  minister  should  b« 
intruded  into  a  parish  against  the  will  of  the 

Eople,  and  declared  that  a  majority  of  male 
«ds  of  families,  full  members  of  the  Church, 
should  be  able  to  bar  an  obnoxious  presentee. 
This  was  an  attempt  to  make  the  call  a 
reality  in  all  oases.  Before  long  this  Act 
created  litigation  in  Uie  Court  of  Session, 
BB  well  as  great  controversy  on  the  relation 
of  (he  ecch'sioatical  and  civil  powers.  At 
Auchtcrarder,  the  call  of  the  presentee  was 
signed  by  two  heads  of  families  only,  while 
the  great  majerity  of  the  pariah  e;iprosBed 
rebemont  dissent.  Yet  the  Court  of  Session 
declared  the  presentment  legal  under  the 
Patronage  Act,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
appeal,  conSrmed  their  decision ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Scotch  judges  were  accused  of 
extending  their  jurisdiction  on  other  points 
into  spiritual  matters  cognisable  by  the 
Church  alone.  In  IB12,  after  tedious  litiga- 
tion, the  Aiichl«raider  case  was  finally  de- 
cided. InMay,  1843,  at  thetime  of  themeet- 
ing  of  the  General  Assembly,  four  hundred 
and  twenty  ministers,  led  by  Dr.  Chalmers, 
the  moat  famous  clergyman  of  hia  day,  left 
the  Eatabliahed  Church ;  and,  leaving  the 
hall  of  the  Assembly,  met  in  another  room,  as 
the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church, 
with  Chalmers  as  Kloderator.  The  bulk  oE 
their  congregations  followed  them.  The  or- 
ganising power  of  Chalmers,  shown  from  the 
first  by  tbe  Suatentation  Fund  for  ministers' 
salaries,  and  the  scheme  for  the  education  of 
the  clragy  of  the  new  Church,  triumibed 
over  the  financial  and  social  ditheultiea  ot  the 
new  undertaking.  In  four  yeeis  seven 
hundred  Free  churchea  were  built.  The  Free 
Church  simply  reproduced  in  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, and  organisation  the  EHlabliiihed 
Church ;  Save  that,  of  course,  the  right  of 
appointment  to  benefices  was  strictly  coa- 
fiuea  to  the  congregatiun,  and  the  "  Ema- 
tian"  dependence  on  the  State  avoided; 
though,  as  a  theory,  the  "  voluntary  priniu- 
ple  "  was  repudiated  by  these  Hildebrajids  of 
the  Bef  orm^  Church. 

SiiAflKtiiub   Blmiaiit  o/  (hi   Fth   rJkuTcki 

HanjiB,  iifo  of  CJmlmn-i ;  A^tioXa  of  (fit  I>ur«. 

tim ;  FanU,  Snglughd  OiusJkicUi  uit  IXU. 

[T.  F.  T.]. 
Ftm  Comj^aniM  is  the  name  given  to 
the  troops  of  private  adventurars  who,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  organised  themselves  into  bends 
of  mercenary  aoldlera,  and  let  out  their  ser- 
vices to  the  highest  bidder.  Fneland  was, 
ss  a  rule,  under  too  firm  a  government  to 
have  much  fear   of    these    companies ;   but 
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under  Stephen  they  infested  the  country, 
and  OKaia  during'  the  anarchy  of  John's 
quarrel  wiOi  his  barons,  and  the  iniaority  of 
Henry  III.  But  they  never  attained  the  defi- 
nite OTguniBBtion  of  the  Free  Companies  of 
the  south  of  France,  snd  still  leas  of  the  Con- 
dottiori  of  Italy  ;  though  many  of  the  latter, 
ae  for  eitunple  the  famoua  Bit  John  Hawk- 
wood,  were  Bnglishmen. 

Frovliold.  The  term  "libemm  tene- 
mentum,"  "  free  tenement,"  appeals  soon  after 
Domeaday  in  the  sense  of  land  held  by  a  free- 
man by  a  free  tenure,  i.*.,  by  knight-service 
or  socage.  It  was  Uius  opposed  to  base  or 
viUeia  tenure.  Freeholds  were  gruitod  or 
conveyed  by  the  process  of  feoffment,  i.e.,  an 
act  of  tomuJ  delivery  of  possession  (livery  of 
seisin),  accompanied  by  words  deeohbing  the 
nature  of  the  interest  conferred  and  the  ser- 
vices to  be  rendered  in  return.  But  in 
Bracton  {temp.  Henir  III.]  the  term  "free- 
hold "  had  come  to  have  also  a  special  sense, 
snd  to  be  applied  to  what  had  previously  been 
only  one  ijinracteriHtic  of  freehold  tenure, 
namely,  a  right  over  land  for  a  period  without 
fixed  or  specified  termination.  Hence  arose 
the  term  "freehold  eilali."  "Estate"  in 
English  law  means  the  interest  which  a 
holder  haa  in  the  land,  and  especially  the 
"quantity  of  interest"  as  measured  by  its 
doration.  Estates  are  divided  into  such  as  are 
freehold,  and  such  as  are  less  than  freehold, 
the  former  Inclnding  estates  of  inheritance  Or 
for  life,  the  latter  estates  for  yean  (or  leasee], 


FrsenuUl,  Has.,  was  a  name  assumed 
by  the  Duf^ess  of  Marlborough,  becanse,  as 
she  boasted,  it  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
frankness  and  boldness  of  her  character,  in 
her  correspondence  with  Princess  (afterwards 
Queen)  Anne,  who  also  took  that  of  Horiey. 
Their  husbands  were  also  sometimes  styled 
Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Morley. 


Franch  Ksrolntion,  Wak  of  tbi,  is 
the  name  generally,  though  not  very  accu- 
rately, given  to  the  series  of  grest  vara  which 
arose  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
lasted  with  two  short  intervale  of  peace  from 
1793  to  1815.  England  made  at  first  no  at- 
tempt to  interfere  in  the  internal  troubles  of 
Franco,  and  refused  to  take  part  in  the  first 
coalition  a guinst  her.  In  the  spring  of  1T62 
Pitt  reduced  the  navy,  remitted  teiation,  and 
confidently  looked  forward  to  fifteen  years  of 
peace.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the 
position  of  aSaiiB  was  entirely  diSerent.  The 
i^^nch  had  expelled  their  invaders,  and 
proceeded  to  annex  Savoy,  and  to  conquer 
Belgium,  which  theythreatened  to  incorpo- 


lata  with  Fzaace. 
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the  aid  of  the  Flench  arms  to   ail  people 

desirous  of  liberty,  and  French  ministers 
intrigued  vrith  the  disaffected  party  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  Pitt  vigorously  proteeted 
against  the  annexation  of  Belgium  and  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt,  r&Ued  out  the  militia, 
and  introduced  bills  te  subject  aliens  in  Eng- 
land to  strict  supervisian,  and  to  prevent  the 
export  of  oom  and  vrar  materials  to  France. 
The  French  government  refused  any  conce*- 
sion  on  the  two  questions  of  Belgium  and  the 
Scheldt,  and  protested  against  Pitt's  precau- 
tionary measures.  In  the  midst  of  negotiB- 
tions  on  the  subject,  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVI.  took  place  (Jan.  21,  1793),  and  the 
sovemment  at  once  ordered  the  French 
leave  England,  Pitt  attempted 
Initiations  in  spite  of  this,  but 
on  the  first  of  February  the  French  govern- 
ment declared  war.  England  sent  30,000 
men  to  the  Netherlands  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  Austrian  victory 
of  Neerwinden  (March  18)  had  forced  the 
French  te  retreat^  and  the  allied  troops  spent 
the  summer  in  besieging  the  frontier  for- 
tresses. In  November  the  Duke  of  York  laid 
siege  to  Dunkirk,  but  was  forced  te  raise 
it  again  ¥nth  the  loes  of  his  artilfery.  An 
expedition  sent  te  the  Norman  coast  te 
assist  the  Vendjana,  arrived  too  late,  and 
another  which  occupied  Toulon  in  August, 
was  forced  te  abandon  it  in  December.     Next 

Kir  the  allies  were  still  more  nnfortunsto. 
e  French  reconquered  Belgium,  and  during 
the  winter  the  Duke  of  Vork  was  driven  out 
of  Holland,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  obliged 
te  fly  to  England.  Lord  Howe's  great  victory 
of  June  1,  the  conquest  of  numerous  W(«t 
Indian  islands,  and  the'  revolt  of  Corsica, 
were  a  partial  compensation  tor  these  defeats. 
In  179S  the  coalition  broke  up  altogether. 
Prussia  made  the  Peace  of  Basel  (April  6),  and 
began  thereby  a  neutroKty  which  lasted  for 
eleven  years.  Spain  made  peace  on  July  22, 
to  be  followed  a  year  later  by  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  and  a 
declaration  of  war  against  England  (Ocl, 
17B8).  The  amajler  powers  mostly  foUawed  the 
example  of  these  two  nations,  and  the  burden 
of  the  war  henceforth  rostud  on  Enjtlond, 
Austria,  and  Bardinia-  The  jaa  179£  was 
marked  by  the  bilure  of  two  English  expe- 
ditions, one  to  Quiberon,  the  other  te  the 
coast  at  1a  Vendue.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
alliance  of  Holland  with  France  resolt^  in 
the  English  conquest  of  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope  (Sept.  IS).  The  Continental  war,  tlie 
next  year,  was  decisive,  Bonaparte's  Italian 
campaign  more  than  counterbalanced  the  re- 
verses of  Moreau  and  Jourdan.  in  Germany. 
In  May  the  King  of  Sardinia  withdrew  from 
the  coalition.  In  March  England  made  an 
unsuccessful  peace  overture,  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  October  by  the  despatch  of  Lotd 
Ualmesbury  to  Paris,  to  n^otiate  a  general 
paaoe.    England   offered   to  reatora   all   its 
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m  of  the  French  oonqueeta-  Above 
all  it  retiuad  to  admit  tlio  umexation  of 
Belgium  to  Viaaoe,  and  the  raptnn  of  the 
nwotiatioiu  followed. 

The  year  1790  ended  vith  an  abortive 
attempt  to  land  a  French  army  in  Ireland. 
The  year  1787  bronght  the  Sanger  o£  invasion 
nearer  stilL  In  April  AaatriH  signed  the 
preliminariea  of  Leoben,  whifh  were,  in 
October,  conrertod  into  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio.  England  waa  left  to  carry  on  the 
wBT  alone,  and  that  in  a  very  unfavourahle 
poaition.  The  Fundi  had  sunk  to  little  more 
than  Bfty,  .and  in  February  ca«h  payments 
had  to  be  snspended,  whilst  la  May  and  June 
the  mutinies  of  the  fleet  made  Great  Britain 
tor  «ome  ireeka  defencelen.  The  French 
govenunent  had  formed  the  design  of  uniting 
the  Spanish  and  Dutch  fleets  to  their  own 
fleet  at  Brest,  and  so  sweeping  the  English 
fleet  from  the  Channel,  and  rendering  a  land- 
ing possible.  Bat  the  two  victories  of  St. 
ViDcent  (Feb.  14)  and  Camperdown  (Oct.  16) 
fruatnited  this  jjau ;  and  Uiangh  Bonaparte 
made  some  preparations  for  an  invasion  of 
England,  be  preferred  the  less  perilous  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt  (May,  1798).  A  month  after  his 
landing,  Nelson,  by  the  victory  of  the  Nile, 
destroyed  his  fleet  and  cut  him  off  from  France 
[Aug.  1).  Beuewed  acts  of  aggression  by 
the  Uirectory  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  Bona- 
parte's sba^ice,  and  Nelson's  victory,  made 
the  formation  of  a  new  coalition  possible.    In 

1799  the  combined  armies  of  Austria  and 
Bnssia  drove  the  French  out  of  Italy;  but 
General  Massena  sacceesfuily  deflated  the 
Auatro-RuBsian  invasion  of  SwitEorland,  and 
Genenil  Bruoe  repulsed  an  Anglo-Hussian 
ezpeditiOQ  to  Holland.  Bonaparte's  return 
to  Fiance  was  followed  by  the  overthrow 
of  the  Directory  (Nov.  8,  1799),  and  an 
immediate  reanmption  of  Qie  offensive.     Jn 

1800  Austria  was  attacked  both  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  the  victories  of  Marengo 
(June  11),  and  Hohenlinden  (Dec.  3),  were 
followed  by  the  Peace  of  Lun£ville  (Feb.  9, 
1801).  England  was  again  left  to  carry  on  the 
war  alone,  for  Russia  had  quitted  the  coalition, 
andmadeaditpnteaboat  the riglit  of  search  the 
foundation  of  a  maritime  kague  (Dec,  1800), 
which  renewed  iha  Armed  Neutrality  (q.v.)  of 
1780.  This  league  consisted  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  RoMia,  but  it  was  almost  im- 
mediately broken  up  by  the  battle  of  Copen- 
b^en  (April  2,  ISOl)  and  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  (March  23).  Two  days 
before,  an  English  expedition  had  defeated 
the  French  at  Alexandria,  and  the  conquest 
of  F^ypt,  with  surrender  of  24,000  French 
Boldiem,  soon  fallowed,  Thouali  Bonaparte 
still  threatened  an  invasion  of  England,  and 
collected  troops  and  gunboats  at  Boulogne, 
the  English  supremacy  at  sea  rendered  it 
merelv  a  threat.  Both  coontries  were  ready 
■         '    ■    ■  ""  ■"  ■■    IS  atParis, 


in  1796,  had  been  followed  by  similar  nego- 
tiations at  Lille  in  I7BT,  and  the  Engliali 
government  had  declined  to  treat  in  answer 
to  Napoleon's  ovartnre  in  Dec.,  1800.  Bat 
this,  the  fourth  attempt  to  bnng  about  an 
nnderstanding,  was  more  fortunate,  and  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  in  Oct., 
1801,  while  the  treaty  was  finally  ratified  on 
March  27,  1302.  By  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
England  surrendered  all  its  conquests  eicept 
Trinidad  and  Ceylon.  It  was  agreed  that 
Malta  should  he  restored  to  the  knights  of 
St.  John,  but  OS  the  renewed  aggressions  of 
Napoleon  gradually  made  it  evident  that  it 
would  speedily  be  seised  by  France,  the 
English  government  refused  to  surrender  the 
ialukd.  They  believed  that  Napoleon  meant 
to  make  Malta  the  stepping-stone  for  a  new 
attack  on  Egypt,  and  E^pt  the  starting-point 
for  an  attack  on  India.  War  wrs  declared 
on  May  IS,  1803.  A  French  army  under 
Maishal  Mortier  easily  overran  Hanover. 
A  great  flotillB  and  anny  were  asaembled  by 
Napoleon  at  Boologne  for  the  invasitm  of 
England,  and  in  December,  1801,  the  rapture 
between  England  and  tipain  placed  an  addi- 
tional navy  at  his  disposal.  His  plan  for 
oSecting  a  landing  was  based  on  the  union  of 
the  three  fleets  of  Toulon,  Bochefort,  and 
Brest,  witb  the  Spanish  fleet,  in  order  to 
secure  the  command  of  tbe  Channel.  Mean- 
time, a  third  coalition  wss  being  formed.  IJi 
April,  1B06,  an  offensive  and  defensive  allitnre 
between  England  and  Russia  took  place,  and 
the  league  was  completed  by  tbe  acoeosiDn 
of  Austria  (August),  Sweden  (August),  and 
Naples.  The  naval  combination  fell  through, 
and  the  Toulon  fleet,  which  had  succeeded  in 
uniting  with  tbe  Spaniards,  was  destroyed 
with  tbem  at  TrsftOgar  (Oct.  21,  18D6) ;  but 
the  coalition  was  shattered  to  pieces  by  tbe 
capitulation  of  Ulm  (Oct.  19),  and  the  do- 
feat  of  AustorliU  (Dec.  3),  foUowed  by  the 


,  had  been  superseded  in  May,  1801, 
by  the  return  of  Pitt  to  power. 

Pitt's  death  (Jan.  S3, 1806)  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ministry  under  Fox,  which  opened 
negotiations  with  Napoleon.  But  NapiMwrn's 
Continental  policy  rendered  peace  impossible. 
Just  as  the  Directoir  had  surrounded  France 


princes.      One 

brother  was  established  in  Holland,  and 
another  became  King  of  Naples,  and  the 
organisation  of  the  Confederation  ot  the 
Rhine  founded  his  rule  in  Germany.  Roesia's 
declaration  of  war  (Oct.  1,  1B04)  was  an- 
swered by  the  victory  of  Jena  (Oct.  14),  and 
the  army  ot  Russia,  after  tbe  doubtful  battle 
of  Eylan  (Feb.  8),  mot  with  a  severe  defeat 
at  Friedland  (June  14). 

The  English  ministry  sent  expeditions  to 
Sicily  (July,  1806),  South  America  (Feb.— 
July,  1807},  Egypt  (March,  1807),  and  the 
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DaidanellM  (Feb.,  ISOT),  bat  these  taoiea 
diveraioiu  gave  no  real  aid  to  the  common 
(HUM.  The  Peace  of  Tilsit  (July,  1807)  put 
nn  end  to  the  fourth  coalition,  and  enabled 
Napoleon  to  tnm  the  foi'ceB  of  the  Coutinont 
Hgaiiut  England.  By  the  Decrees  of  Bsrlin 
(.Vov.  21,  1H06)  and  Milan  (Dec.  17,  IS07)  he 
prohibited  all  direct  or  indirect  trade  with 
the  Britiah  lales.  The  secondary  itatea, 
which  still  remained  neutral  or  allied  with 
England,  were  to  be  forced  to  adopt  the  Bamo 
eystem,  and  to  place  their  naval  forces  at  his 
dlspoeal.  WiUi  the  aid  of  Itusfiia,  Sweden 
wse  forced  to  adhere  (o  the  Continental 
nistem,  and  a  combined  Spaniah  sad 
French  army  occnpied  Portugal  (Nov.,  1807). 
Deonmrk,  after  an  English  expedition  bad 
obliged  it  to  surrendor  its  fleet  (Sopt.,  1S07), 
allied  itself  with  Fraoce.  But  for  the  success 
of  Napoleon's  Bchemes,  the  more  alliance  with 
Spain  waa  not  Bufficiont.  In  order  to  moke 
use  of  the  vast  resources  and  greai  colonies 
which  miBgovemmeDt  made  of  little  value, 
he  needed  the  complete  control  of  Spain,  and 
this  he  sought  to  Bf<cure  by  pkcing  his  brother 
Joseph  on  Iha  Spanish  throne  {June,  1808). 
With  the  insurrection  which  in  consequence 
broke  out  in  Spain,  begins  a  new  period  in 
the  histor;  of  the  wars  which  sprang  out  of 
the  Bevolution.  Hitherto  they  had  been  the 
wan  of  states ;  henceforth  thay  were  to  be 
the  wars  of  nations.  The  idea  of  nationality 
inspired  the  peoples  of  Europe,  and  became 
the  strongest  support  of  its  ni]<>ra  in  their 
resistance  to  France.  Austria,  fired  by  the 
example  of  Spain,  took  up  arms  again  (April, 
IB09),  hut  it  could  not  rouse  Germany  to  re- 
volt, and  after  the  battles  of  Aapem  (Jlay, 
22)  and  Wagram  (July  6)  was  obliged  to  sign 
a  ruinous  ^ee  at  Vienna  [Oct.  14,  IS09). 
Eaglandsoised  theopportnnity  of  theSpnni^ 
revolt.  In  the  summer  of  1808  an  English 
corps  expelled  the  French  from  Portugal, 
whust  another  advanced  to  take  pert  in  the 
defence  of  Spain,  but  was  forced  to  retreat 
and  re-embark,  after  winning  a  battle  at 
Corunna  (Jan.  16,  1809).  The  English  govern- 
ment, however,  instead  of  concentrating  its 
etr^igth  on  the  war  in  Rpnin,  wasted  40,000 
man  in  a  useless  expedition  to  Walcheren. 
But,  in  spite  of  inefficient  support.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellcsley  was  able  to  recover  Portugal  (1809), 
and  to  maintain  himself  there,  in  1810  and 
1811,  against  rppcHled  nttacks.  [pENiNnuLAR 
Wau.]  In  April,  1812,  war  bcitan  between 
Napoleon  and  Kussia,  and  in  the  same  month 
Lord  Wellington  captnri^  tlio  bonier  fortress 
of  Badajos^  and  assumed  the  defensive  in 
Spain.  The  news  of  his  victoryat  Salamanca 
(July  22)  reached  tho  French  hoad-qoartcrs 
the  day  before  tho  buttle  of  Borodino  (Sept.  T). 
and  alijnt  a  month  before  the  French  entered 
Moscow,  the  English  army  occupied  Madrid 
(Aug.  12— Sept.  14.  1812).  I*rd  Welhngton 
raised  the  sicRe  of  Burgos  on  Oct.  18,  and 
on  the  19th,  Napoleon  quitted  Moscow.    Tte 
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enthusiasm  of  the  Oernum  people  forced  their 

sovereigns  to  take  np  arms.  Russia  was  joined 
by  Prussia  (March  1,  1313),  Sweden  (March 
3),  and  Austria,  and  the  battle  of  LeipEig  (Oct. 
10~~18)  freed  Germany,  as  that  of  Vittoria 
did  Spain  (Juno  20), 

Whilst  Wellington  crossed  tho  BldaiBOa  in 
September,  and  established  bis  winter  quartt-rs 
in  the  south  of  France,  the  allied  armies  began 
the  paseagn  of  the  Rhine  on  tholastdayof  1H13. 
After  a  lampaign  which  lasted  three  months, 
Faria  was  taken,  and  Napoleon  abdicated 
(April,  1814).  ITie  brother  of  Louis  XVI. 
was  called  lo  the  French  throne,  and  France 
reduced,  with  some  small  eiceptioni,  to  the 
limits  irf  1792.  The  allied  sovereigns,  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  wore  still  disputing 
abont  the  settlement  of  Europe,  when  Naooleon 
seized  the  opportunity  which  the  discontent 
of  the  nation  afTord-id,  and  re-entered  Franca 
(March  1,  1815).  The  four  great  powers  im- 
mediately re-formed  the  coalition  Against  him 
(March  36),  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  (June 
18)  waa  followed  by  his  second  abdication, 
and  hi«  exile  to  St.  Helena.  By  the  second 
Treotv  of  Paris  (Nov.  20),  France  was  sen- 
tenced  to  pay  indemnities  and  Gxpensee 
amounting  to  more  than  60  milliona,  to  a 
furtiher  loss  of  territory,  and  to  a  five  ye«n' 
occupation  of  her  border  fortresBos. 

Europe  was  reorganised  hy  the  Treaties  of 
Vienna.  The  great  states  issued  from  the 
wars  of  the  Bevolution  more  powerful  and 
mora  compact.  Tho  repobJics  of  Poland, 
Venice,  and  Genoa,  the  eccfeBiastical  states 
and  most  of  the  Bmaller  principalities  of  Ger- 
many had  been  absorbed  by  stronger  neigh- 
bours. Bat  the  sovereigns  and  statesmen 
who  arranged  the  rewards  and  compensations 
due  to  aUtes,  disregarded  the  claims  of 
peinileB.  Tho  Revolution  had  drawn  its  force 
and  its  proselytising  power  from  the  general 
desire  for  political  frpedom;  the  opposition  to 
the  Empire  bad  been  inspired  by  the  dcFire 
for  an  independent  national  existence.  Neither 
of  those  faelingfl  were  atisBed  by  the  Vienna 
settlement,  and  so  it  was  not  permanent. 

During  the  same  period,  England  had 
grown  greater  outside  Enrape.  In  the  West 
it  had  acquired  a  faw  more  sugar  islands;  in 
the  East  it  had  excluded  French  influence 


tho  outposts  and  approaches  of  India.  Ceylon, 
the  Mauritius,  the  Cape,  and  Malta.  But 
these  accessions  of  terntory  had  been  gained 
at  the  coat  of  crushing  taxation,  and  by  the 
addition  of  mora  than  600  miUioni  to  the 
national  debt. 

Alison,  Hitt,  of  Evrm4 ;  StAahope,  Lif*  of 
Pitt  I  Masse/,  Rul.  of  England  ;  Itmea.  S'lt^ 
Hiitorii.-  Nupier,  Penimiar  War:  CattUrntgh 
CffrmiwndffiuM ;  StaplptoD,  I^ifi  of  Carniing  ,- 
H'EltiiiUbm  Ditpilcktt ,  \oa  Bthel,  Hitt  of  ll^t 
Prmeh  Knolulwn;  lAoInj,  Lif  of  Kapolam; 
Seslej,  Lift  o/' Stein. 

[C.  H.  F.] 
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Txandxamg'ht,  The  BtrsNiita  of  (isss), 
WM  the  name  given  to  a  tragedy  by  which 

the  chieb  of  tiia  Oordoa  family  loot  their 
lives.  A  recxmciliation  had  taken  place  at 
tjtrathbogie  between  the  Oordons  [md  their 
enemjee,  the  Crichtona,  who  were  escorted 
home  by  Lord  Aboyne,  Kobert  Gordon,  and 
others.  Freeeed  to  remain  at  Frendjtiught 
for  the  night,  the  Qordons  were  burnt  to 
death  in  the  tower,  accidentally,  occoidiog  to 
the  Crichtons,  but  more  probably  tbe  tragedy 
was  the  retnlt  of  a  deliberate  plot. 

Frsra,  Sik  Hbhuy  EDw,tiui  Bastlb  {b. 
1B16,  d.  1S84),  entered  tbe  Indian  Civil 
Korvice  in  1834.  In  1317  he  beca-ae  British 
Raaidont  at  Satlara,  »nd  in  ISSO  Chief  Com- 
miffiioner  of  Sdnde.  In  1862  he  wasappointed 
Governor  of  Bombay,  and  in  1887  he  returned 
to  England  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Indian  Council.  In  1872  he  was  Sent  to  the 
Kast  Coast  of  Afriea  to  inquire  inlo  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  the  following-  year  signed  a  treaty 
with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  abolishing  the 
trafGc.  In  1ST7  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Cape  and  High  Commisaiouer  for 
South  Africa. 

Tt«r*,  John  Hookhim  (&  IT69,  d.  IBll), 
a  literary  man  of  some  note,  was,  as  t^  friend 
of  Canning  (being  his  partner  in  the  Aiiti. 
Jaeebin)  sent  on  various  embasaies  and  political 
aSairs  of  importance.  Besides  a  mission  to 
Lisbon,  he  was  twice  Spanish  minisler  during 
tho  critical  period  of  the  dealings  of  Fer- 
dinand VII.  and  Napoleon.  The  failure  of 
Sir  John  Uoore  was,  in  public  opmion, 
largely  attributable  to  Frere's  advice  ;  and  his 
leodl  from  Spain  ended  his  public  life.  He 
qient  the  remainder  ol  his  days  at  Ualta. 

Bee  Ifn^'ir  preaisd  to  ths  adlUoa  ol  Fnn'i 
works  br  bii  nephews. 

AsBOob^di,  Ths,  were  Florentine 
mertJiante,  who  advanced  money  to  Edward 
I.  and  Kdward  II.  on  the  secnrity  of  the 
Costoms,  which  they  were  allowed  to  collect. 
They  became  almost  as  unpopular  as  the  Jews 
had  been,  and  one  of  the  Ordinsnces  of  1311 
ordered  their  banishment  from  the  country. 

I'riaiS,  Thi,  were  mambers  of  orders 
founded  in  tbe  thirteenth  contury  in  tbe 
Church,  for  the  purpoao  of  prmchiiig  among 
the  people.  Their  example  in  early  times 
«u  powerful,  bnt  ss  they  gained  wealth 
they  toided  to  linlc  into  mdolence.  In 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  centniy,  the  preachers 
of  the  Wttldensiaas,  and  other  heretioal 
wets,  set  forth  a  new  idea  of  ths  religious 
life,  as  concerned  with  activity  for  the 
good  of  others.  Those  sects  were  repressed ; 
bat  their  conceptions  war«  fruitful,  and 
the  stroggln  against  them  convinced  some 
ardent  minds  of  the  need  of  active  preaching 
amongst  the  people.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
'  I  Italy,  begsji,  in   1207,  to  gather  roand 
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I  onler   nudly 

d  by  Pope 
s  establishi'd 


by  entire  self-sacrifice. 

spread,  was  provisionally  sanctioned  b 

Innocent  In.,  in  12U9,  and  was  esta 

\xy  Eonorius  III.,  in   12Z3.     It  was  colled 

the  "  Ordo  Fratrum  Minomm ; "  with  it  was 

incorporated,  under  the  some  rule,  a  female 

order  of  St.  Clara,  the  sister  of  Francis ;  and 

a  third  order,  tbe  Tertiaiiea,  comprised  thoee 

who,  withoiit  abandoning  their  secular  life, 

adopted  a  rule  of  penitence. 

Conlempoiary  with  FranciB,  a  Spaniard, 
Dominic,  a  canon  of  Osma,  formed  a  society 
for  the  special  purpose  of  preaching  against 
heretics.  In  1216  this  order  of  the  Friar 
Preachers  was  established  by  HonoriusIIL, 
and  adopted  also  the  rule  of  evaogelicaJ 
poverty.  XaXst  came  the  order  of  Carmelites, 
so  called  because  (hey  were  originally  founded 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  dwelt  in  the  seclusion 
of  Maunt  Carmel.  They  had  their  rule  of 
rigorous  tastinfr,  silence,  and  solitude,  and 
were  transplanted  into  Europe  in  1238. 
Finally,  the  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine, 
established  in  1266,  took  their  lise  from  the 
union  o(  many  cenobite  establishments  in 
Italy.  All  these  orders  followed  the  example 
of  the  Fracciscsiu,  in  having  Tertiaries,  and 
in  renouncing  worldly  pOBSessioni.  They 
were  often  distinguished  by  the  colouiB 
of  their  cloaks.  The  Carmelites  were  known 
as  the  White  Friais,  the  Dominicans  sa 
the  Black  Fmis,  and  the  Franciscans  as 
Ibe  Qrev  Friars.  The  survival  of  these  names 
in  London  and  many  other  English  towns 
testifies  to  the  extent  of  their  eettlenvente. 
Hie  Dominicans  and  tbe  Frandscana  -were 
by  far  the  moat  important  of  these  orders, 
and  exercised  great  inflnence  on  the  social 
and  political  devetopment  of  England.  The 
Dommicans  came  io  England  in  1221,  the 
Franciscans  in  1224. 

The  tnxn,  in  their  early  days,  did  a  great 
work  of  social  reform  i  and  as  this  work 
grew  under  their  hands,  they  felt  the  need 
tor  learning.  Consequently  the  mendicants 
began  to  throng  to  the  uni  verities,  and  it  was 
through  ths  activity  of  tbe  Franciscans  that 
Oxford  became  famous  throughout  Enrope. 
The  first  Franciscan  provindal  in  !E!ngIuid 
built  a  school  in  the  Fratry  at  Oxford,  snd 
prevailed  on  Bobert  Gitnseteste,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  lecture  there.  OroBse- 
teste  founded  a  school,  which  was  carried  on 
by  Adam  Marsh,  or  He  Marisco,  who  may 
be  leokoned  as  the  founder  of  that  great 
school  of  theology  which  ruled  the  thought 
of  Europe  till  the  Revival  of  Learning. 
Alexander  of  Hotce,  John  Duns  Scotos,  and 
William  of  Ockham,  made  En^ish  theology 
&mous ;  snd  the  Franciscan,  Roger  Bacon, 
is  the  foremost  name  in  physical  •dance 
throughout  the  Uiddle  Ages. 

The  immediate  influence  of  the  revival  of 
theology  nnder  the  friars  in  England  was 
greatly  felt  in  the  constitutional  strngglw  of 
the  laign  of  Henry  III.    Biihop  QrtMeteete 
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And  Adam  da  Marisco  were  the  chief  ooan- 
wllan  of  Simoa  de  Montfart.  The  teaching 
of  the  Man  gareareligiotu  basis  to  the  theory 
of  (he  reUtioDi  between  king  and  people,  oa 
which  the  itrug'gle  was  founded.  They  sot 
forth  the  responsihility  of  the  Iudb;  to  Ood, 
his  dut^  to  rule  for  the  good  of  hi*  people, 
bis  obligation  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  tha 
community,  and  to  govern  aci'ordiag  to  it* 
will.      The   Latin  poem    on   the  battle    of 


views  of  the  friars.  Moreover,  these  opinion* 
were  not  confined  to  the  closet.  They  were 
tpread  by  the  pretkching  of  the  friars  amooKst 
all  classes,  eepecially  in  the  towns.  TbB 
friars  wanderod  from  place  to  place,  gsthared 
a  crowd  aromid  them  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
homely  language,  with  rude  illuitrationa, 
poured  forth  a  discourse  in  which  the  con- 
dition of  current  ofFuini  was  used  as  a  motiie 
for  amendment  of  life  and  aa  a  call  to  repent- 
ance. The  friars  greatly  inSuanced  popular 
opinion,  and  secured  papular  sapport  to  the 
cause  Ol  the  baioni  against  the  king.  The 
tummone  of  repreHeotativeB  of  to  wnslo  Parlia- 
ment by  Simon  de  Montfort,  in  1254,  was  a 
recognition  of  the  quiclcened  political  life 
whioi  WM  largely  dae  to  the  ac&vity  of  tha 

As  the  importance  of  the  friars  increaaed, 
their  Eeal  diminished.  Their  rule  of  strict 
poverty  was  gradually  modified,  till  there 
arose  a  schism  in  the  Franciscan  order 
between  the  more  rigid  part;  of  the  Sjiiritual 
Franciscans  and  the  laxer  jarty,  whieh  waa 
supported  bv  Pope  John  XXII.  (1317).  In 
tiie  courvc  of  the  confliut  William  of  Ockham 
attacked  the  Pope,  and  proceeded  with  keen 
logic  to  examine  the  limitations  of  the  papal 
headship  ovor  the  Church.  The  democralio 
spirit  of  the  Fianciscuns  was  turned  even 
against  the  Papacy,  whiuh  it  had  at  first 
laboured  to  exalt.  Moreover,  the  friars  raised 
against  themaelves  the  hostility  of  the  other 
mooastio  orders,  who  struggled  to  check  th^ 
growing  ImportoDCO,  and  were  aided  Inr  the 
secular  clergy.  This  conUict  raged  ohieSy 
in  the  nniversitics,  where  the  friar*  poseeesad 
thsmsalvee  of  the  professorial  chairs.  When 
this  battle  had  been  won  by  the  friars,  the 
struggle  oontinued  between  the  DominicMi* 
and  Franciacaus,  till  gradually  the  Domi- 
nicans  took  a  sphere  of  their  own  apart  from 
the  Franciscans.  They  were  left  in  poMasaion 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  gradually  lost  the 
character  of  a  mendicant  order.  The  Fran- 
ciscans were  then  left  to  work  amongst  tha 
masses,  and  strove  to  increase  their  ia- 
flrienoe  by  pious  frands,  and  by  superstitiou* 
induoementa,  that  they  might  lead  their 
penitents  to  bequeath  money  for  charitable 
purpoeee. 

The  opposition  to  the  mendicants  in  Eng* 
land  waa  begun  by  Bi  chard  Fits- Ralph, 
Bishop  of  Armigh  (13&0|,  who  attacked  their 
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principle  that  mendicancy  wis  practised  by 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  also  pointed 
out  the  mischief  that  they  did  {Bt/tniirium 
CaratonHit,  in  Brown,  FottieuiuM  Benun,  iL, 
160,  &c.).  They  over-rode  the  parish  priest, 
invaded  his  parish,  heard  oonfesBinus,  and 
gi»ntad  absolution  on  easy  terms.  Ecdesiss- 
tirail  disciijine  was  subverted  that  the  men- 
dicants might  he  enriched.  Children  were 
enticed  from  their  homes  and  induced  to  join 
tha  order.  So  great  was  the  intlusnce  of  the 
mendicants  at  Oxford,  that  parents  were 
afraid  hi  send  their  sons  there  lest  they 
should  be  entmpped  by  them.  From  this 
time  we  find  many  eomplaints  against  the 
mendicants.  They  worked  for  Uieir  own 
interests,  and  were  despised  by  the  more 
reflecting  people.  The  Prologue  of  the 
ruhn  of  IHeri  Ih4  Phvetm  (about  1377) 
says;— 

"  1  foade  there  FrerUt  aHe  tha  fOura  ordras, 
PTHhed  tliB  peple,  lor  profit  ot  hem-Hlvaa, 
Qloeed  tha  goipal,  ■■  hum  goad  Irkad, 
Fari»veltliao(<i<>plB,(»iutnud{tHUialwalda." 
The  picture  ot  the  Friar  in.  the  Prologue 
to   Chaucer's    Canterbtu-g    Tola,  shows   with 
humour  the  ordinary  character  of  the  friar. 
The  frian  vera  attacked  by  Wj-clif  in  1381, 
when  he  entered  upon  his  bieuch  with  tha 
doctrinal  system  of  the  Church.    At  first  he 
had  more  sympathy  wil}i  them  Chan  with  the 
^'nruuwwHinnnti. 'ihn  mnnUfl  whobnld  Ttronartv. 


the  monks  who  held  property. 
He  attacked  them  chiefly  because  they  were 
the  stauochest  adherents  of  the  Papacy. 
The  friars  in  return  were  the  bittereat  oppo- 
nents of  the  Lolhuds.  During  the  fiftemitb 
century,  tha  friars  ceased  to  have  any  fecial 
influence  or  importance. 
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>ta   («d.   LiurdJ  1    Qreen,  Amoth  tj  U 
luk  FwipU;  Mllmu,  Latin  CkridiiniKii.    A 
..  BcoODBt  ot  tlia  tclara  i*  glren  bv  Wadding, 
jhiuIh  FrtHrwm.  Wiwntm;  oul  ItalmaoblDa, 
AwwIm  OrdMU  Fntiiaitonm-  [U.  C] 

friend,  Sin  John  [d.  1B96},  was  a  Jacobite 
conspirator  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  He 
was  given,  a  colanel's  commission  by  James, 
and  enlisted  men  against  the  day  when  the 
French  should  appear  in  Kent  (1696),  bnt 
refused  to  take  any  share  in  the  infamous 
AsBOflunation  Plot  (q.v.),  although  he  kept 
the  secret.  On  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
spiracy, he  was  tried,  harehly  denied  the 
Hssistuioe  of  connsel,  and,  refusmg  to  betray 
his  oonfaderates  to  a  committee  ot  the  Uoaae 
of  Commons,  was  executed  on  April  3. 

fzieuds  of  Ireland,  Ths,  wei«  a  society 
founded  by  O'Connell  in  1830,  to  promole  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  It  was  declared  illegal 
by  the  Irish  government;  but,  though  dis- 
solved, at  once  took  a  new  shnpe  as  the 
Sodety  ot  Irish  Yoluntaera.  This  too  was, 
however,  dissolved,  in  accoidance  with  the 
Coercion  Act  of  1S33. 

Prilinn.  ThenanwDtthemiddledivision 
«f  the  ol<r  German  tribes  eorresponding  in 
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irith  the  MfrU  (q.v.),  i.t.,  the  fully 
free  bat  nan  noble. 

Stnbta,  Cnul.  HU. 

FrialuiS,  Thi,  wen  a  Low  Oerman  triW 
who  mode  aettlemenU  on  the  firth  of  Forth, 
Hnd  probiibl}r  in  other  parta  of  northern 
Britiun.  Nennioi  call*  the  Firth  of  Forth 
the  FriBian  Sea. 

Bkena,  C<Uu  BeMani.  toL  1. 

Frith,  in  An^lo-Bazon  law,  aniwentoths 
later  phnae,  "  the  king's  peace."  It  was  en- 
forced by  national  offioera,  )uul  any  breach  ot 
it  «■•  conaiderad  a  contempt  of  the  king,  and 
puniahed  by  a  fine.  The  frith  was  a  peisooal 
not  a  tonitorial  peace. 

Stnbb^  Chi«.  Hut. ;  Kambk^  Saxan  (tt  Snf- 

Fritll-gild  was  the  name  givon  to  certain 
.  gilda  or  dubs  eatabliihed  duiingor  before  the 
reign  of  £ing  AthelBtsn,  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  the  rcpramion  of  theft,  the  tracing 
of  stolen  cattle,  and  tba  indemoification  of 
tho  parties  robbed,  by  means  of  a  common 
fund  raised  by  eubacription  of  tho  memhen. 
These  gilds  took  the  place  ot  the  old  orguiiiBB- 
lion  of  the  family,  as  is  shown  by  tho  wer- 
gild boine  in  certain  cases  paid  to  the  g^ld. 
brethren  instead  of,  as  in  cariier  times,  to  the 
family  of  the  mnrdered  man.  The  statutes  of 
these  gilds  are  centuined  in  tha  Jaditia 
Cifitatit  Landmia  set  forth  in  the  leign  of 
AtfaElstan,  nnder  royal  authority,  by  the 
Mshop  and  reeres  of  tha  city.  [Qnjw; 
Towns.] 

Tliorp^  Artlttt  Xau;  Btabbs,  Cnut.  HU. 
■sd  StiMt  ClurWri. 

TkoUfllMT,  6itt  HimnN  {d.  1694), 
of  the  giest  nangaton  of  the  Elimbc 
period,  set  sail  in  1676  with  the  object  of  dis- 
covering the  North- West  Psswge,  whilst  in 
1S7S  he  endeavonred,  thongh  ineSectoally,  to 
fonnd  a  settlement  north  of  Hudson's  Be.j. 
«e*en  yeazs  l^er  be  accompanied  Sir  Fnmcis 
Drake  on  his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  aod 
in  1  &S8  did  good  service  against  the  Spanish 
Armada.  He  was  killed  in  action  whilst  trying 
to  capture  the  tort  of  Crozon  near  Brest  on 
behalf  of  Henry  IV.  of  Fraooe  from  the  oom- 
Iwwd  Spani^  and  League  armiea. 

HiUnvt,  rwsfH  Trabtobo'i  owo  MMOnnt 
of  till  TJiTH  Foyofv  la  jhd  tki  Vm  Poih^  hu 
Iwen  edited  t?  tfasBsklujt  Sacl«7. 

ni>lMUrt,JuH(i-lSST,<l^  1410),  was  bom 
at  Volendennn,  and  was  moet  likely  tKe  son 
of  a  merchant.  From  his  childhood  he  was 
destined  for  the  chnrch,  but  soon  distingnished 
himaeU  by  poetry  which  secarcd  him  the 
ntronage  of  John  of  Hainault,  (ather-in-taw 
of  Edward  III.  In  1301  he  went  to  England, 
and  was  recommertded  to  the  favour  of  Queen 
Fhilippa-  The  qnatm  appointed  him  clerk 
of  her  chapel,  and  he  remained  at  the  English 
court  and  in  the  service  of  Eogliah  pnoces 


I  )  Fa* 

several  years.  The  queen  died  in  1369,  and 
Froissart  returned  to  Flanders,  where  he  foond 
new  protectors  in  Wonceslas,  Duke  of  Brobant, 
and  liobert  uf  Namur.  The  Duke  of  Brabant 
appointed  him  caii  of  Lestines  near  lions. 
Under  the  inspiration  ot  Kobert  of  Kamur  he 
composed  the  first  book  ot  his  ChnmieU*. 
After  the  death  of  Wimceslas,  Froivart  be- 
came the  chaplain  ot  Quy  da  Chltillon,  Count 
of  Bloia.  who  also  appointed  him  canon  of 
Cbimay.  Guy  de  Chltillon  was  the  grandson 
of  Johii  ot  Hainault,  his  father  had  fallen  at 
Oecy,  aod  he  himself  commanded  the  rear- 
guard of  the  French  army  at  the  battle  ot 
Kosebecke.  Thus  Froissart  passed  from  the 
service  of  Enc-lish  princes  aod  English  pai- 
tiaaos  to  that  of  on  adherent  of  France.  He  ac- 
companied his  master  in  many  journeys  and  ex- 
peditions, during  whioh  he  n^lectod  material 
lor  his  Chronic^:  He  made  his  la0t  visit  to 
England  in  1395.  The  last  part  ot  his  life  is 
very  obscure,  aod  though  his  death  is  generally 
dated  1410.  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
thathelivedtilll419.  The  CAr«Rt<-bi of  Frois- 
eart  embrace  the  years  132S  to  1400.  They 
are  divided  into  four  books,  of  which  the  first 
and  mostimportant  stops  at  1378;  the  second 
finishes  at  1386 ;  the  third  at  1388,  and  the 
fourili  extends  from  13S9  to  1409.  Ot  the 
firstbook  there  are  three  distinct  versions,  the 
first  written  between  1369  and  1 3B9,  the  second 
between  13S0  and  1 383,  and  the  third  at  some 
period  after  the  year  1400.  The  earliest 
version,  written  when  Froissart  was  under 
English  influence,  is  naturally  coloured  by 
partiality  for  the  Er^lish  muse.  In  the  last 
version,  written  after  the  death  of  Kichard  II., 
his  tone  towards  Kngland  Is  severe  and  hostile. 
Moreover,  yroissart  bases  his  nnrrative  in 
the  early  version  on  the  earlier  ChronitU  of 
Jian  It  Btl.  But  in  tho  Uter  versions  he  relies 
on  original  sources  of  information,  and  ex- 
pands bis  record  ot  events.  The  Chnmieli  af 
Jian  it  Btl  ends  in  1361,  so  that  after  this  date, 
which  is  also  the  time  when  Froissart's  per- 
sonal knowledgeof  events  and  men  begins,  he 
is  entirely  an  original  chronicler.  As  an 
historian  he  must  be  accepted  with  caution; 
fur  his  narraHve  is  coloured  by  prejudice, 
and  his  statements  are  often  inaccurate. 

IVolHirt,  CkroKicpM,  ed.  Karrjn  de  I<«tten. 
liove,  W  Toll. ;  the  Tiannlile  ad.  bimtan  Loh, 

—     ODtalnsonljthepMiod 

UuLirt   di    tu  fdwu 
Ml  MmjtirAtt.      Tbt 


i  Toll.,  tmbll 
iHtora  I38D. 


Chnnieta  bale  baan  tnnslated  iiilo  Gnolish  by 

Lord  Banun,  USt^  ind  bj  Ux.  Johnas  In  ISU. 
«™™.  ™^         ^  ^^   ^   ^^ 

Trontiniu,  Sbitvs  Jcucb,  was  sent  by 
VespRsian  into  Britain  in  a.d.  76,  where  he 
conquered  the  Silorea  ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Agncola.  He  was  a  writer  on  military  and 
agricultural  subjects. 

FnantM  D'Onoro,  Thb  Battlb  ov  (Tlay 

S,  l611],wasfought  durinKthePenlTUnlarWar 
between  the  English,  under  WelliDgton,  and 
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the  French,  uader  Haaaena.  Masrana  ad- 
vanced, with  46,000  men,  to  relieve  Almeida, 
which  Wellington  was  blockading.  Though 
in  comoiaad  <rf  hardly  more  than  30,000  men, 
the  latter  resolved  to  fl^ht  rather  than  give 
up  the  blockade.  Operations  extended  over 
two  days.      On  the  first,  tho  approach  of  night 

S evented  anything  decisive ;  but  neit  iky, 
Uiena,  newly  reinforced,  made  his  great 
attack.  Aitor  a  hard-fought  day,  the  French 
slowly  withdrew  at  evening  out  of  gunshot ; 
but  toera  was  no  retreat.  The  capture  of  Al- 
meida was  securad  by  this  check  on  Miusena. 

Hapier.  FaitnuiiUr  War. 

PnlfDTd,TMH  Battib  of  (1066),  between 
the  Earla  Edwin  and  Morcarand  Haroid  Har- 
drada  andTostig,  reaidted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
English,  end  the  acceptance  by  the  men  of 
Vork  of  Hareld  Hardrada  as  their  king. 
Fulfocd  is  on  the  Ouse,  about  a  mils  Houth  of 
York. 

Fnllsr,  Thomas  {b.  1603,  d.  1331),  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.  Ho  was  appointed  a 
prebondarv  of  Salisbuiy,  and  '  ' " "  '  ' 
turer  at  tKo  S  '     '     "' 

largely  in  the  defence  of  Basing  Hooae 
against  the  Parliamentarians,  and  waa  after- 
wards in  Exeter  during  the  si^e  of  that  city. 
At  the  Kastoration  he  waa  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  king.  Fnller  waa  tiie  author  of  TAf 
GtHnrA  EUtory  of  Britain,  lOSS,  a  Siitery  of 
the  Wartkiet  of  England,  1662,  and  other  works. 
His  historical  writings,  though  of 

Fuller,  William,  waa  an  informer,  who 
attempted,  in  1681,  to  revive  the  tiada  of  Titus 
Oates  by  concocting  a  Jacobite  conspiracy ; 
but  no  one  listenod  to  him,  and  he  waa  put 
in  the  pillor;.  Ha  triijd  the  same  method  in 
1701,  with  even  wone  succeia.  When  tho 
Tories  came  into  power,  he  was  sentenced  to 
he  flogged,  pilloned,  and  flned ;  and  being 
imprisoned  in  default  of  paying  the  latter, 
never  obtained  his  release. 

FnTmokkllkd,  Tm  Battli  or  (Nov.  1«, 
1S04),  resulted  ui  a  rictory  for  the  English, 
under  Iiord  I^ke,  over  HolkBr  with  a  great 
army  of  60,000  men.  The  English  casualtieB 
amounted  to  two  killed  and  twenty  woonded. 

ZSrrd  waa  the  national  militia  of  the  Early 
English.  On  every  free  man,  by  yirtue  A 
hia  allegiance,  military  service  waa  imperative. 
Fyid.bot  waa  one  tA  the  three  inseparable 
burdens  on  the  poweasion  of  tthfl  or  hoe-Umd. 
In  Tacitus'  time,  the  host  of  the  Ghinnans  was 
simply  the  gatheriag  of  the  whole  nation  in 
niTos.  It  continued  the  >amc  to  a  late  period. 
But  as  the  State  grew  in  extent,  the  difficulty 
of  collecting  the  whole /i/rrf  together  bet&me 
1-ery  grmt ,  and,  practiojly,  this  was  hardly 
fver  done.  The  array  of  the  fyrd  of  each 
shira  WH 1^  to  the  ealdorman,  and  the  fyid 


of  the  shire  was  tho  shire-moot  in  arms. 
It  was  more  often  the  fyrd  of  One  or  two 
shires,  which  had  local  oohesion,  that  gained 
glory  by  stout  fighting,  than  tho  larger  aggre- 
gutions  of  the  popular  army ;  for  example, 
Brihtnoth's  famous  %ht  with  the  Diuias  at 
MaldoQ.  But  the  cumbrous  nature  of  tho 
fyrd  Bj'stem  led  to  its  gradual  supersession, 
even  before  the  Conquest.  The  feudal  thegn- 
hood,  with  their  retainers,  the  merconai^- 
huicarU  of  Canute — illustrate  the  earliest  de- 
velopments of  those  baronial  and  atipendiar;' 
forces  which  ultimately  were  to  rnake  the 
national  force  obsolete.  Yet  William  I, 
called  out  the  fyrd  more  than  once,  and 
Rufua  branded  as  nilhitifM  thoae  who  refused 
to  come,  and  cheated  the  fyrd  out  of  their 
moneys  for  maintenance.  At  Northallerton, 
tho  fyrd  of  the  northern  counties  repelled  the 
Scottish  invasion ;  and  it  was  the  national 
militia  that  saved  Henry  II.  from  the  feudal 
coalition  of  1173.  Henry's  Assize  of  Arms 
entirely  recognised  the  principle.  Under 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  the  fyrd  was 
revived,  and  made  useful  by  the  Statutes  of 
Wincheater,  and  the  system  of  Watoh  and 
Ward,  Tho  growth  ot^  the  art  of  war  made 
such  expediente  obsolete  in  their  turn ;  but 
the  militia  of  modem  times,  with  its  quasi- 
compulsory  service,  and  until  recently  tho  pnai 
cgmitdlui,  which,  in  thoory,  could  be  oon- . 
voked  by  the  sheriff,  continue  the  prindpLi 
at  the  root  of  the  fyrd  down  to  our  own  day. 
Stnbbs.  Cnut.  HU.;  Eambls.  Sscoiu  la 
<iigl«d,- BaUais,Cixuit.HHt.       [T.  F.  T.} 


Git,  the  old  English  form  of 'the  High 


shire  or  division.     The  southern  ci 

England  are  of  the  ga  type^^  very  ancient 
origin,   and   built  on  national  or  tribal  dia- 


Gadwi^  Tkb,  were  an  ancient  British 
tribe  inhabiting  Uie  wcatem  part  of  Northum- 
berland, the  part  of  Cumberland  north  of 
the  Irthing,  the  waatem  part  of  Roxburgh- 
shire, the  county  of  Selkirk  with  Tweeddale. 
n  great  part  of  Uid-Lothiau,  and  nearly  all 
We«- Lothian. 

OmI,  the  English  form  of  Oaidhel,  is 
used  in  two  senses.  (1)  As  the  name  of  the 
great  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock,  including 
Highlanders,  Irish,  Ham,  and,  probablv,  the 
old  race  that  wrote  the  Oghams.     (2) 'Mote 
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■peciBUy  it  is  con&ned  to  the  Scotcli  High- 
landers. Hr.  Rhja  «ugge«ta  that  the  term 
Uael  ahnll  be  used  only  in  the  restricted 
■ease,  while  the  archaic  form  Goidel,  by 
which  every  tribe  of  this  stock  hai  known 
it«elf  as  far  book  M  we  can  tnce.  be  used  for 
the  wider  term.  [C-tLn;  Pivn;  Scuts; 
BaiTosa.] 

Bbtt,  CiUie  Briloia. 


Couuul  IJ)  I 


^i^_,      B  John,  wm  appointed  one  of  the 

Couiiul  In  assist  the  eiecntors  of  Henry  Vlll.. 
1547,  during  theminonty  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
became  in  the  next  reign  a  valued  supporter 
of  Queen  Mar)-,  for  whom  he  did  good  ser- 
vice during  Wyatt's  rebellioQ.  During  the 
impriKinment  of  the  Princesi  Elirabeth  in 
the  Tower,  1564,  Qsge  acted  as  hur  gaoler. 

Ou«,  OitKEKti.  Thohab  (i.  1721,  d.  1TB8), 
was  ffie  second  son  of  Viscount  Grage.  In 
1744  be  was  appointed  Oovernor  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  room  of  Hutchinson.  He  did 
his  beet  in  this  difficult  position  to  prevent  sn 
actual  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  instituted  a 
conciliatory  policy.  His  hand  was  forced, 
dwpite  his  efforts  to  maintain  peace.  The 
delegates  at  Philadelphia  set  his  authority  at 
defiance,  and.  when  Gage  recalled  the  writs 
for  the  assembling  of  the  representatives,  mot 
in  spite  of  him,  and  enrollod  the  "minute 
men."  Still  Oiige  refused  to  resort  to  coer- 
cion, though  he  fortified  Boston  Neck 
■nd  thus  commanded  the  town.    In  April, 


opposed   the  troops,  and  the  first  blood  was 
shed  at  Iieidngton.  The  people  at  once  flocked 

mbers,  which  terrified  Gage  int 


e  issued  a  proclan 


geeetal  pardon,  and  declaring  martial  law 
prevail.  This,  however,  failed  to  attain  lis 
object:  and  on  the  7th  June  Ghige  took 
dcc'sive  action  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  The  victory  was  not  followed  np,  and 
on  Washii^^ton's  arrival  the  Briti«h  were 
blockade  in  Boahm.  In  October  Gage  re- 
signed hit  command  lo  Sir  William  Howe, 
and  returned  to  England.  He  was  verj-  much 
blamed  by  the  government  (or  not  taking 
active  measures  earlier. 


_  Qnaging  Aets.  A  name  popularly  as- 
signea  to  the  measures  of  reactionary  periods 
interfering  vith  freedom  of  speech,  or  writin)^, 
or  public  meetings.  Such  were  the  Acts  of  ITSJ 
Ngainst  seditions  meetings,  and  one  of  the  Six 
Acts  of  ISIB  against  public  assemblies  and 
cheap  political  pamphlets.  The  name  has  also 
Iwen  applied  to  a  Itoig  string  of  Irish  measui-es 


i)  Oal 

Oaika  (J-  1B29J,  a  Kaffir  chief,  was  re- 
garded by  the  British  government  as  the 
ruler  of  ifaffirland ;  and  it  was  through  inter- 
ference on  his  behalf  by  the  Governor  of  Gape 
Colony,  that  the  Kaffir  War  of  1818  was 
brought  on.  In  1S22,  a  treacheroBS  attempt 
made  by  the  colonists  to  seize  this  chief 
almost  led  to  another  war. 

Chumar,  GEOFFniY  (/.  cirvd  1150),  wTvtc 
in  French  a  poetical  Chronicle  of  Eajlaml 
from  the  arrivul  of  Cerdic  to  the  death  of 
KufuB.  There  is  an  edition  of  Qaimsr  pub- 
lished by  the  Caiton  Society,  and  the  Pftrly 
portion  will  be  found  in  the  Momimtnla  B'u- 
loriea  BrilaHnua. 

flnitlAKi  Thb,  were  an  Anglian  tribe 
occupying  the  northern  part  of  Lincolnshire. 
From  them  the  name  of  Gainsborough  is 
derived. 

QalfKClUi  '  Caledonian  chief,  offered  a 
desperate  resistance  to  Agricola  on  his  Camous 
expedition  into  the  north  of  modem  Scot- 
land (8L). 

Tjudtns,  Agvicdia. 


equivalent  to  the  south-western  district  of 
Scotland,  but  (2)  \»  more  generally  used  in  a 
narrower  sense  to  include  the  small  Goldelic 
settlement,  isolated  among  the  Brythons  of 
Strathclyde,  or  Cumbria,  that  included  the 
modern  shires  of  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright 
and  part  of  Dumfriea.  A  range  of  hills  and 
moors  cut  Galloway  off  on  the  north  and 
partly  on  the  east,  while  the  Sea  formed  its 
boundary  on  the  south  and  west.  Some  have 
regwded  the  presence  of  this  intrusive 
(ioidoiic  colony  ss  the  result  of  an  invasion 
from  Ireland,  similar  to  that  which  contiuerod 
Balriada  (A^ylcshire),  but  the  goneial  theory 
is  that  it  was  a  survivRl  of  the  earlier  branch 
of  the  Celts,  forced  westward  by  the  in- 
vading  Brythons.  In  Roman  times  the  No- 
Tantee  held  this  region.  They  are,  probably, 
the  same  as  the  later  "  Picts  of  Gallowsy," 
though  whitt  was  their  precise  connection 
with  the  Picts  proper  it  is  hard  to  define. 
With  all  Cumbria,  (ialloway  became,  in  the 
seventh  c«ntury,  dependent  on  the  Angles  of 
Northumbria  ;  but  long  after  Strathclyde  bad 
regained  ita  freedom,  it  remained,  at  least 
nominally,  Buhject  to  the  decaying  state.  Jn 
Bede'a  time.  Ninian's  old  bishopric  of  Whit- 
hem  (Candida  t'asa},  was  still  an  English 
see,  till  a  long  breiiV  in  the  line  of  bishops, 
after  796,  marks  the  revival  oE  tho  native 
race.  Thus  Gnllowaj-  preserved  its  separatB 
identity  against  English,  Cumbrian,  and 
Kcot,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  was  still 
"  terra  Pictorum,"  and  its  inliabitants  formed 
a  separate  division  in  the  Scottish  army  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  dintina  even 
from  the  "  Cumbrenses."  Their  restless 
rigour  was  equally  shown  in  their  constant 
encroachmonta   of    the 
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Nomuui  barons,  which  English  and  Scottiah 
kings  equally  fuvoured.  On  the  whole  Gallo- 
way leant  on  England  to  avoid  thu  nearer 
dangBT  from  Stotland.  The  revived  see  of 
Whithem  depended  on  York  till  the  four- 
taoDth  century,  and  Fergus,  l*rince  of  Gallo- 
way, Bought  in  vain  by  a  marriage  connection 
with  Henry  I.,  to  avoid  his  country's  aub- 
jection  to  Malcolm  Canmore.  In  I17t  the 
captivity  of  WiLliam  the  Lion  led  to  the 
revolt  ot  Uchlred  MscFerguH.  Again,in  1 185, 
the  rising  of  another  son  of  Fer(;us,  Gilbert, 
was  suppreased,  and  Henry  IV.,  tired  of  the 
double  dealing  of  tba  Gallwegians,  handed 
them  over  to  (Scotland.  Yot  Alan  of  Gallo- 
way acta  as  an  English  buron ;  hia  name 
appeaiB  in  Magna  Cliarlo,  and  his  daughters 
married  Norman  nobles.    This  kat  atep  (.'Om- 

Sletod  the  suljjuction  of  the  alate.  On  Alan's 
oath  his  Bona-in-law  divided  the  land,  and 
with  the  help  of  Alexander  II.  put  down  the 
last  native  rising.  'Ilie  acquiaitiun  of  the 
throne  by  Baliol,  grandson  of  Alan,  through 
his  mothnr  DevorguillB,  perhaps,  facilitiited 
its  absorption.  Yet,  even  in  Buchanan's  time, 
»  part  of  Galloway  naed  ita  Celtic  speech, 
though  it  muat  very  soon  after  have  become 


Gallowglass.  A  name  giren  to  IHeh 
mercemiry  soldiers.  They  serred  on  foot,  had 
defensive  armour,  and  carried  huge  axes. 

Qftlinky,  IliNRi  DB  Massub,  Eabi.  of 
(*.  1648,  d.  nil},  originally  bore  the  title  ot 
the  Marquis  de  Kuvigny.  A  French  Protestant 
general,  he  was  sent  over  hy  Louis  XIV.  to 
Intrigue  irith  the  Opposition  leaders,  Buck- 
ingham, ItuBsell,  and  Holies  (16781.  On  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  followed 
his  father  into  England.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
OMaion  of  William  111.,  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  regiment  of  Huguenot  cavalry, 
raised  by  the  energy  of  his  father,  who  died 
in  1690.  He  served  in  Ireland,  and,  after  the 
departure  of  William,  became  major-general. 
During  the  siege  of  Limerick,  he  was  chosen 
to  hold  B  cooferonoe  with  SanSeld.  For  hia 
services  he  was  crested  Baron  Portarlington, 
and  a  property  given  him  from  the  forfeited 
Iriah  lands.  In  1693  he  took  part  in  the 
■bortive  expedition  from  St.  Helen's,  com- 
manded by  Hcinbart  Scbomberg.  Ho  was 
takan  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Landen  (1693), 
but  his  captors  allowed  him  to  escape.  He 
was  sent  to  Piedmont  as  English  envoy,  but 
could  not  prevent  the  Duke  of  Savoy  from 
deserting  the  coalition  (1696).  He  was  created 
Earl  of  Oalwa^  in  169T.  After  the  outbreak 
of  the  Buccession  War,  he  waa  sent  to  Por- 
tugiU  as  seroad  in  command,  on  the  recall  ot 
Schombei^  (1704).  He  met  with  many  re- 
verses, and  on  his  return,  the  Tories,  urged 
on  by  the  angry  Peterborough,  instituted  a 
Mvera   examination  into  the  conduct  of  the 


war.  Hia  reply  was  complete,  and  his  conduct 
waa  defendsd  by  the  Duke  ot  ftlartborongh. 
But  the  Commons  paaaed  a  resolution  that  he 
had  acted  contrary  to  the  honour  of  the  Im- 
perial crown  by  allowing  the  Portuguese 
regiments  to  take  precedence  of  the  English. 
The  reit  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement, 
"  It  would  seem,"  says  Mr.  Wyon,  "  that 
Galway,  although  deaiituta  of  any  groat 
natural  abilities  tor  war,  was  as  consummate 
a  goui.'Tul  as  study  and  experience,  joined  with 
a  (.'onacientious  sense  of  responsibility  tor  the 
safety  ol  his  men,  can  mi^."  Yet  he  was 
always  on  the  losing  aide. 

Uuaotsr,  Hilt.  qT  X»a.  i    Habon,    ITsr    •/ 
Biuvxuin    «   Spiria;    Wfou,  figigx  ■/  Quiii 

Gftlwajr   ElMition,  Tu,   I8T2,    was 

cajried  by  the  inUuenoe  of  the  ptie^  and 
more  especially  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and 
Captain  Kolan  was  deuted.  On  a  petition 
being  lodged  against  him,  and  the  scat  being 
claimed  for  Captain  T^nch,  Ur.  Justice 
Ecogh  went  down  to  try  the  case,  and 
declared  Captain  Nolan  to  have  forfeited  the 
seat  by  reason  of  intimidation  of  the  voters  by 
the  priests,  on  whose  conduct  the  judge 
reflected  in  very  strung  language.  Mr.  Butt 
In^ught  the  matter  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  hut  Keogh  was  absolved  by  an 
overwhelming  majimty. 

Oani,  Sib  Datid  {d.  1416),  k  Welsh  chief- 
tain, waa  one  of  the  opponents  of  Owen 
Olyndwr,  whom  in  1402  he  attempted  to 
assassinate,  but  the  plot  being  discovered  he 
waa  imprisoned,  and  not  released  till  HVl. 
In  1415  he  raised  a  body  of  troops  to  anist 
Henry  V.  in  his  French  expedition,  and 
fought  moat  vatiantly  in  the  battle  at  Agin- 
conit,  whore  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
receiTed  the  honoor  of  knighthood  as  ha  was 
expiring  oa  the  field. 

Quilbla,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  was 
visited  very  early  by  the  Fortuguose  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  slaves,  and  formed  a 
settlement  until  1538.  In  16'20  an  English 
factory  was  established  there.  For  many 
yean  there  was  an  intermittent  contest 
between  England  and  France  for  possesaion 
of  the  Gambia,  which  was  confinoed  to 
England  hy  the  lYeaty  of  Paris,  1816.  Since 
that  date  much  ot  the  surrounding  territory 
has  been  acquired  by  pnrchase  by  the  British 
government,  and  settlements  have  been  formed 
with  the  object  ot  stamping  out  the  slave- 
trade,  and  of  eatabliahing  commercial  rela- 
tions of  a  Intimate  nature.  In  1S42  the 
government  of  Oambta  was  separated  from 
that  ot  Sierra  Leone,  snd  vested  in  a  governor, 
who  was  aided  hy  executive  and  legislative 
councils;  in  1866  itwaB,howaver,agBin  made 
subordinate  to  the  Governor  of  the  West 
African  Settlements,  who  remded  at  Sierra 
Leone.  The  climate  it  very  unhealthy. 
K.  W.  UutlB,  BriUtk  CstwuL 
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QftmUer.JAHEs.BAitoN  {b.  iTe6,<l.  163::), 
wsa  a  distinguished  kdmiral.  In  IBOT  he  com- 
nundad  the  fleet  sent  against  Copenhagen, 
and  *raa  in  reward  created  a  baron.  From 
1808  to  \»n  he  commanded  the  Channul 
Fleet,  during  which  a  conrt-martial  acquitted 
bim  of  any  culpable  abare  in  the  disastor  of 
Aix  roads. 

OsHM  XaWS.  "Hie  earliest  game  Ibwb 
were  pasaed  in  the  eame  period  tu  the  laws 
concerning  vagruncy,  ami  were  due  to  the 
ume  cauees.  llie  first  of  those,  that  at  U»9, 
after  reciting  that  artificers  and  labourers 
keep  dogs  and  go  houting  on  holy  days  in  the 
parks  and  wamma  of  lords  and  oUitjra,  enacted 
that  no  person  not  poasesnng  land  worth  40s. 
a  year  should  keep  a  dog  for  hunting  or  use 
ferrets  or  nota  to  take  game,  under  pain  of 
a  year's  impnsonmcnt.  In  1494  any  person 
taking  pheasants  or  paFtridges  without  leave 
upon  another's  land  was  made  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £10,  equivalent  to  £160  of  present 
money.  But  this  statute  can  never  have  been 
enforced,  for  an  Act  of  I68I  imposed  a  floe  of 
20s.  for  every  pheasant  and  tOs.  for  every 
partridge  taken  in  the  night.  In  1604  aU 
■hooting  at  game  with  gun  or  cross-bow  was 
•hsolately  forbidden  (apparently  as  unsporta- 
manlike)  nndcr  a  penalty  of  !0b.  for  each  bird 
or  bare,  or  imprisoimient  for  three  months  in 
default;  bnt  peraona  qualified  by  birth  or 
estate  were  allowed  to  course,  and  also  to  net 
pheasants  and  partridges.  Five  years  later 
the  property  qualification,  was  raised  ;  hawking 
was  forbidden  during  July  and  August,  and 
pheasants  and  partridges  were  to  be  taken 
only  between  Michaohnas  and  Christmas — 
imt  probably  soon  construed  to  in- 
ire  allowed 

to  appoint  aamekeepers ;  no  persons  save 
besholden  of  £100  a  yeAf,  99  years  lease- 
holders of  £150,  or  heirv-apparent  of  a  squire 
and  othen  of  higher  degree,  wore  to  possess 
ffona,  bows,  or  sporting  dogs,  and  game- 
keepera  were  given  the  right  of  search.  All 
these  Acts  were  repealed  iu  1832,  and  the  only 
CHI-Iior  statute  stilt  in  foree  is  that  of  1S2S. 
This  Act  tea  the  Sr«t  time  mads  poaching  by 
night  a  crime,  instead  of  an  offence  followed 
merely  by  fine.  Taking,  or  treapaasing  by 
night  with  intent  to  take,  game  or  rabbits 
was  to  be  punished  with  imprisonmoot  and 
hard  labour  not  exceeding  three  months  for  the 
firat  ofience  ;  not  exceeding  six  months  for  the 
aeconi ;  and  transportation  for  seven  years  or 
hard  labour  not  exceeding  two  years  for  the 
third.  Resistance  with  any  weapon  could  be 
punished  with  transportation  up  to  seven 
years ;  and  if  a  party  of  three  or  more,  of 
whom  one  is  armed,  are  found  trespaning  by 
night  for  the  poiposa  of  taking  game,  each  of 
them  may  be  sentenced  to  transportation  not 
exceeding  fourteen  yean.  The  Act  of  1832 
abolishea  all  qualifirations  for  sporting,  and 
alao  the   eai'lier  prohibition  of  tha   sale  of 


game,  and  imposed  new  penalties  for  p 
ing  by  day,  viz.,  a  tme  of  £2  for 
in  pursuit  of  game,  and  of  £5  for  resislance 
or  refusal  to  give  names.  Thus,  then,  before 
1832  the  right  to  kill  game  was  the  privilege 
of  a  class,  and  after  IS'i'i  beuime  an  incident 
of  ownership  or  possession  as  might  be 
arranged  between  landlord  and  tenant.  By 
the  Ground  Game  Act  of  1880  the  occupier 
was  given  the  right  to  kill  hares  and  laLbils 
t;Oocijrrontly  with  the  landlord,  and  was  for- 
bidden to  contract  himself  out  of  this  right. 
[Foftsars.] 

QunSlin,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrewi,  was 
CtumceUor  of  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  tl24e)|  of  this 
office  he  was  deprived  by  the  intrigues  of 
Henrj-  III.  The  English  party  subjeoted 
him  to  so  much  persecution  that  he  eought 
redress  at  Home,  where  the  Pope  espoused  his 
cause,  and  ordered  the  excommunication  of 
Alan  Durwaid  and  the  other  regenU. 

OardiuBT,  Btefheh  («.  1483,  d.  1665), 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  a  celebrated  prelate 
and  statesman.  Of  his  parentage  nothing  is 
known  certainly,  but  he  was  bom  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  about  1483,  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
Doctor  of  Xaws  in  lS2t,  entering  into  holy 
orders  about  the  some  time.  In  1525  he  was 
electod  to  the  mastenhip  of  his  college,  and  he 
became  Chancellor  of  the  University  in  1640. 
To  a  man  like  Gardiner  academical  distinctions 
were  far  from  being  all-sufficing.  He  took 
itoryship  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of 


employment  he  speedily  obtained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  as  well  as  of  his  more 
immediate  master,  a  success  which  was  soon 
followed  by  bis  admission  into  the  Royal 
Council.  In  1528  he  was  sent  with  Bishop 
Fox  on  an  embassy  to  the  Fope,  to  negotiate 
the  qacstion  as  to  the  king's  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  his  first  prefer- 
ment in  the  Church,  that  of  the  archdea- 
conrj'  of  Norfolk,  was  the  reward  for  bis 
tact  and  energy.  On  'Wolsey's  disgrace 
Gardiner  was  attached  entirely  to  the  king's 
service  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  having 
succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  Bishop  Fox, 
in  penuading  the  University  of  Cambridge 
to  pronounce  formally  against  marriage  with 
a  brother's  widow,  in  1631,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  arohdeaconry  of  Ijeicester,  and  shortly 
after  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester.  His 
book,  Bi  Fna  Obedimtia,  uphold  the  ro^-al 
supremacy.  For  the  rest  of  Henry's  reign 
Gardiner  was  among  the  foremost  of  the 
oomervative  party  in  the  Council.  Powerful 
during  the  reactionary  yeara  1638— 47,  he 
loat  ground  just  before  Henry's  death,  and 
the  king  withdrew  his  name  from  bis  will,  of 
ich  he  had  previously  been  appointed  o 
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Sew  uiontha  in  the'  early  pari  of  the  year 
1S4B,  Qardiner  waa  a  state  prieoner  throiuh- 
out  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  induce  him 
to  subscribe  to  leTms  of  roconciliation  with 
tbe  party  then  in  power,  hut  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, uid  on  Pebruary  14,  ISSl,  he  was 
formally  deprived  of  his  see  for  disobe- 
dience and  contempt  of  the  Idng'e  aathority. 
With  the  accoBaion  of  Queen  Marj-,  in 
1353,  Gardiner's  fortunes  improved.  He 
once  again  exercised  his  epiwopal  functions, 
in  perCorminS  the  obsoquiea  of  the  late  king, 
and  on  August  23,  16.53,  he  was  made  Lonl 
Chancellor.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Mary's 
reign  Oardiner  act<^  aa  her  chief  adviser  in 
all  civil  matters,  and  his  influence  m  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  was  second  only  to  that 
of  Cardinal  Pole. 

Gardiner's  watchfulne^  enabled  Mary  to 
be   beforehand   with  the  risings   that   took 

filoce  esrly  in  1554,  and  Wyatt's  revolt 
«ing  thus  pushed  into  action  prematurely 
was  supfireraed  with  comparative  ease,  in 
spite  of  ita  formidable  character.  Id  his 
subsequent  dealings  with  the  prosamed  sym- 
pathisers of  Wyatt,  however,  Gardiner's 
mercileaa  rigour  alienated  from  him  tho 
support  of  the  more  moderate  mombera  of 
Mary's  Council,  and  Ihe  feeling  of  coldness 
towards  him,  thus  originated,  changed  at 
once  to  one  of  indignation  and  active  hoS' 
tility  when  he  proposed  that  the  Princeaa 
Elizabeth  should  h«  also  eecrificed  for  her 
sister's  more  perfect  security.  Much  has 
been  written  for  and  against  Gardiner  in  the 
matter  of  his  treutmcnt  of  tho  Reformera. 
It  is,  however,  beyond  question  that  the 
cruel  meaaures  of  Mary's  reign  against  tho 
Protestant  party  were  very  largoly  of  his 
devising.  Oardinor  died  after  a  short  illness, 
which  seized  him  soon  after  opening  Par- 
liament, on  October  21,  1555,  and  which 
terminated  in  his  death,  on  November  12 
following,  at  Whitehall.  An  Anglican  under 
Henry,  Gardiner  became  a  Papist  under 
Mary,  after  Edward's  reign  had  demon- 
i^rated  the  futility  of  Henry's  position.  In 
I)i  Vtra  Obsditntia  he  had  attacked  the  Papal 
supremacy,  in  his  Palitiodia  Dicli  Lihri  he 
set  forth  his   change  of  opinion   upon   the 

Proode,  Hitl.  o/Snj, ;  Biiwrapkm  Br-lflrniim; 
Sbjpa,  Aaaali;   Bumet,    Hiit  of  thi  BUfot- 

G^rgrave,  Sir.  Thomas,  Speaker  of  the 
firat  Parliament  of  Elizabeth,  "  with  tho 
Privy  Council  and  thirty  members  of  tho 
House  of  Commons,"  was  deputed  to  recom- 
mend the  queen  to  seek  a  husband.  In  I5T0 
he  actod  as  crown  prosccotor  to  the  Council 
of  York  during  the  trial  of  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  Noilhem  KebelUon. 
Sir  Thomas,  who  wafi  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  North,  had  been  knighted  by 
Warwick  during  the  Scotch  War  of  1547. 


Oamet,  Ubnkv  (A.  Ibbb.i.  1 606),  became, 
in  1G76,  a  Jesuit,  and,  in  16S6,  provincial  of 
the  order  in  Enghuid.  He  was  executed,  in 
IGOQ,  for  complicity  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Outer,  The  Ordeb  of  the.  was  founded  . 
by  Edward  III.,  in  or  about  tho  year  1349. 
It  is  the  highest  order  of  English  knighthood, 
and  consists  of  not  more  than  twenty-five 
knights,  excepting  members  of  tho  royal 
family  and  illustrious  foreigners,  who  are  not 
counted.  The  installations  of  the  order  are 
held  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  where 
the  banners  of  tne  several  kniRhla  are  sus- 
pended. The  badge  of  the  order  is  a  gold 
medallion,  representing  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  which  is  worn  suspended  by  a  blue 
ribbon.  The  garter  is  of  dark-blue  velvet, 
and  is  worn  on  the  left  leg  below  the  knee. 

Oaacoigna,  Sia  Wiluak  (if.  1419P),  was 
appointed  one  of  the  king's  serjeanU,  in  1367, 
and,  in  140D,  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.  In  1405  he  refused  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death  on  Archbishop 
Scrope;  and  his  independence  was  still 
further  shown,  accordirkg  to  popular  tradition, 
by  his  committal  of  the  Prince  of  Walee  to 
prison  for  striking  him  upon  the  bench. 
Whether  this  story  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  one  of  Henry  V.'s  first  acts  was  to  remove 
Gescoigne  from  the  chief  justiceship.  This 
dismissal  might  be  otherwise  accounted  lor,  as 
Gascoigne  was  an  old  man,  long  in  oflSce,  and 
a  country  gentleman  of  large  property. 
Fobs,  Jud^d. 

G&scony,  Trn  Duuht  of,  corresponded, 
roughly  speaking,  with  the  Roman  provinceof 
Novem  Popuhtnia.  On  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  it  became  part  of  the  great  Weet 
Gothic  kingdom  stretching  from  the  Loire  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  bat  seems  to  have 
become  more  or  less  independent  on  the 
death  of  Ctovis  (511),  though  he  and  his  sons 
overthrew  the  rival  Teutonic  powers  in  Gaul. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  century  tho  Basque 
triboa  swarmed  down  from  the  Pyrenean 
slopes  (587).  These  invaders,  the  Wascons  or 
Vascons,  have  given  tho  district  its  present 
name,  and  appear  to  have  settled  northwards  of 
the  Garonne.  In  602  they  recognised  them- 
selves as  being  tributary  to  the  Prankish  kings, 
and  received  a  duke  of  their  own,  Oenialis. 
About  tho  year  636  Dagnbort  conquered  them 
oni»  mom,  though  his  successors  found  them 
always  setting  up  their  own  dukes,  whose 
sway  reached  from  the  Garonne  to  the 
Pyrenees.  Charles  the  Great  gave  them  a 
new  mler  in  the  person  of  I.npua  or  I/iup, 
but  despite  this  they  seem  to  hare  been  his 
asaailania  in  the  famous  battle  of  Ronccsvallee. 
A  few  years  later  Oascony  was  restored  to  the 
son  of  Lupus.  It  was  not  till  67!  that, 
according  to  H.  Guizot,  the  duchy  of  Qascony 
became  hereditary.    Some  hundred  and  fifty 
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yean  later  {eirea  1036],  the  title  of  Dake  of 
Oucony  pasacd  over  to  the  Dukes  of  Aqui- 
tsina,  and  from  this  time  ila  history  mnat  be 
road  in  cooncction  with  the  lost- mentioned 
country.  Boon  after  the  marruge  of  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  William  X.,  Duke  of  Aqniluine, 
to  F^ce  Henry  (116'2),  it  became  psrt  of  the 
Bngli'h  poneaeioni  in  Franoa.  AJter  the 
loBS  of  Normandy,  Aaijou,  Maine,  and  Tou- 
i&ine,  it  still  remained  an  English  depen- 
dency, hut  daily  became  lea  firmly  attached 
to  the  En^li^  crown.  Horeo*er,  it  waa 
divided  against  itself,  its  great  nobles  as  a 
rule  adhering  to  French,  and  its  great  cities 
to  English,  intereats.  By  the  Peaoa  of 
Bretigny  (13S0),  it  was  handed  over  to 
Edwud  together  with  Aqoilaine,  without  any 
reserration  of  homage  to  the  French  king ; 
and  Edward  in  retum  for  this  renounced  tat 
claims  on  the  crown  of  France.  A  century 
later  (1463)  it  was  flnaUy  reunited  to  the 
French  kingdom. 

Oasooylta,  Oehihai.,  Thi  Motion  of 
(1831).  On  April  12,  after  Lord  J.  RuaseU  had 
stated  the  modifloitionB  which  miniatera  pro. 
poaed  to  intioduce  into  the  Baform  Bill,  (koeral 
Qascoyns  moved  that,  ' '  the  total  number  of 
DKOxhers  returned  lo  Farliament  for  Rn^and 
and  Wales  ought  not  to  be  diminished." 
Tbia  motion  was  carried  by  299  to  291,  thoi^h 
it  wBs  qoito  evident  that  it  waa  iMirel;  in> 
tended  to  embairass  the  ministry. 

Oasp0«  Soltoonar,  Thb,  commanded 
by  lieutenant  Duddington,  made  itself  con- 
■picuooa  by  its  activity  against  imuggling. 
It  bad  more  than  once  attacked  Uie  Newport, 
a  Providence  mcket.  Bo  on  one  occasion 
when  it  was  ifriven  accidentally  oahore.  the 
cituens  of  Frovidenoe  captured,  plundered, 
and  bonit  it  (1773). 

a»teB,  SiK  JoHK  {i.  Ang.  !2,  lfi63),  one 
of  the  strongest  partisans  of  Northumberland, 
was  condemned  and  executed  for  his  share  in 
the  conapiracy  to  place  Lady  Jane  Qreyon  the 
throne.  His  fellow  conspirator,  Sir  lliomas 
Palmer,  toltered  execution  at  the  same  time. 

Oaoden.  John  [b.  1605,  d.  1662),  was  in 
early  life  of  Puritan  tendencies,  and  sat  in 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  but  was  eipellod 
from  that  body.  His  seal  tor  Charles  1.  led 
to  his  publishing  Eikon  Baidikt,  a  work  of 
which  he  is  generally  reputed  to  be,  at  any 
rate  very  largely,  the  author.  At  the  Ree- 
toration  he  was  nude  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and, 
in  1662,  he  was  translated  to  Worcester. 
He  waa  much  dis^etsd  at  the  richer  sec  of 
Winchester  being  refused  him.  Clarendon 
describes  him  as  covetoos,  shifty,  and  self- 

Oanat,  Elizabsth  {d.  1SS6],  was  humed 
to  death  In  London  for  assisting  Burton,  one 
of  the  Bye  House  conspirators,  to  escape  after 
the  defeat  ot  MonmouUi  at  Sedgsmoor. 


Qnnat,  John    of.      [Laxcabtbb,   Johk, 

DUX«   OF.] 

OaVflUdnd  (A.-S.  OafiT)  has  been  defined 
by  Mr.  Elton  ss  "  the  tenuxo  of  socage  accor- 
ding to  the  customs  of  Kent,  and  not  merely 
a  peculiar  mode  of  descent  known  upon  free- 
hold and  copyhold  alike  in  seven!  counties." 
Before  the  Conquest,  the  tenants  on  another 
land  held  their  estates  tar  payment  of 


Lawyers  are  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
the  Kentish  estatoa  held  by  this  tenure 
represent  the  socage  tenure  which  before  the 
Conquest  was  common  to  the  country  at 
large,  but  has  only  in  this  single  county 
succeeded  in  holding  its  own  against  the 
changes  introduced  by  the  growth  of  the  feudal 
system.  The  ohiet  customs  incidental  to 
gavelkind  are:  that,  on  the  death  of  a  land- 
owner, his  landed  property  is  to  be  divided 
amongst  all  his  lona,  and  doei  not  pass  in 
entirety  to  the  eldest-bom ;  that  a  tenant 
can  shenate  his  land  at  the  sge  of  fifteen ; 
and  that  lands  do  not  escheat  on  attainder  tor 
felony,  &c  All  lands  lying  in  Kent  an 
reckoned  to  be  held  by  this  tonnre  unless  it 
can  be  proved  otherwise,  and  it  is  said  that 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  there  were 
not  more  than  Uiirty  or  forty  estates  that  did 
not  come  under  this  heading. 

Elton,  r»iir«  im  Krtl.  [T.  A.  A.] 


a  the  8< 


acquired  a  great  influence  o' 
ot  the  young  prince.  The  king,  seeing  the 
danger  of  this,  had  banished  Oaveston,  in 
February,  1307,  and  on  his  death-bed  com- 
manded his  un  never  to  recall  him.  But 
Edward  II.  was  no  sooner  king  than  QaveBton 
returned,  and  was  made  Earl  of  ComwaU. 
He  at  once  became  the  chief  man  in 
the  kingdom,  was  appointed  Cmtos  <i  the 
Realm  daring  the  king's  sbaence,  and  many 
valuable  possessions  and  wardships  wen 
heaped  npon  him.  He  was  an  accomplisbsd 
knight,  ot  great  bravery  and  ambition,  bat 
insolent  and  avaricious,  and  his  head  waa 
completely  turned  by  the  favours  lavished 
upon  him.  He  indulged  in  coarse  satire 
against  the  nobles,  and  suirounded  himself 
with  a  train  of  retainen,  many  of  whom  were 
notoriouB  robbers  and  homicidee.  In  Hay, 
1308,  Edward  was  compelled  to  banish  him ; 
but  his  exile  was  converted  into  a  new  dignity 
by  his  being  made  viceroy  of  Ireland.  In 
this  capacity  he  showed  some  courage  and 
skill,  but  the  king  could  not  live  withoat 
him,  and  he  returned  to  England,  in  130B, 
Banished  again  in  1311,  he  was  recalled  in 
January,  1312,  when  the  barons  determined 
to  destroy  him.  He  was  besieged  in  Scar. 
borough  Castle,  and  surrendeted  on  piDmiM 
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of  hii  lifB.  Bat  he  -wu  seUed  by  the  E«ri  of 
Wkrwiclc,  and,  on  June  IS,  1312,  bebewled 
ja  Bbcklow  HilL 

auTirmnKm.  Biu.  if  Bug. 

flam)  In  Thb  Lohdoh,  ia  sud  ti)  be  the 
oldest  Eagluh  newspsper,  and  the  official 
channel  of  all  public  aaooaDCementa.  A 
Gaiette  vu  first  published  in  1642,  bat  the 
first  of  the  existing  aeries  vas  issued  at  Ox- 
ford, Nov.  7,  1685,  whither  the  oourt  had 
goaa  to  escape  the  Gnat  Plague.  On  Feb.  6, 
1666,  the  London  Beries  be^.  Until  after 
the  Revolution,  its  meagre  two  pages,  pub- 
liahed  twice  a  week,  finned  the  onl]r  news- 
paper. 

Jlaanlaj,  HM.  vf  Avlnd. 

0*ddM,  JiNHT,  was  a  woman  who  is  said 
to  have  tlurown  a  stool  at  the  head  of  the  Bishop 
ol  Sdinboi^h,  on  the  occasion  of  the  riot  in 
Bt.  Giles's  Church,  when  Laud's  Litur^  wss 
first  read  in  Scotland,  Easter,  163T. 

Ovddinfton,  Tub  Coohcil  or  (IIBS), 
was  the  asaembly  which  enacted  the  Baladin 
lithe,  the  flret  tax  on  movable 

Gsoia,  Thb  Wild,  was  the  name  given  to 
young  TrishmcQ  who  were  recruited  lor  the 
Irish  Brigade  in  the  French  service,  largely 
from  Kerry.  In  1721,  as  many  as  20,000  are 
■aid  to  have  left  the  country.  In  1730 
aiid  1741,  French  officer*  were  allowed 
to  recruit  in  Ireland  by  the  government. 
The  time  when  the  Wild  Oeeae  were  mast 
nomerous,  however,  wa«  the  Spanish  War 
(1739—1748). 

Oolt,  Thb  Battu  of  thb  (or  Ohelt),  was 
fought  ■□  North  Cumberland,  Feb.,  1670,  be- 
tween the  royal  troops  under  Lord  Hunsdou, 
and  the  rebels  and  borderers  under  Leonard 
Daci«.  In  spite  of  the  desperate  bravery 
of  the  insurgents,  they  were  completely  de- 
feated. 

Qmsral  WarrUitH,  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  all  persons  suspected  without  muninir 
any  one  in  particular,  were  freqaently  issued 
for  oflencsa  against  the  government  by  the 
Star  Cbaoiber  and  under  Uie  Btuart*,  s«  well 
as  during  the  fint  bait  of  the  wehteenth 
century.  In  the  case  of  Wilkes  and  No.  45 
of  the  Ncrli  Briton,  a  general  warrant 
was  issued  by  Lord  TTaHfaT^  under  which 
forty-nine  person!  were  arreated.  Wilkes, 
on  the  ground  that  the  WBTr&nt  was  illegal, 
brought  an  action  against  the  TTniler  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  obtained  £1,000  damages. 
In  1765  genera!  warrants  were  pronomicad 
illegal  by  Lord  Hanafield  and  the  judges  of 
the  King's  Bench,  on  the  grcuod  that  no  de- 
grve  of  antiquity  can  give  sanction  to  a  usage 
bad  in  itself,  and  that  "general  warrants  are 
no  warrants  at  all  because  they  name  no  one." 
This  opinion  whb  confirmed  by  the  Hou«e  of 


OsnsTB  OmmmMoa,  Thb,  settled  a 
serious  disagreement  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Slates  of  America,  During 
the  civU  var  between  the  Northern  and 
Sonthem  Stutes  of  America,  a  ship  called 
No.  2!KI  was  built  at  Liverpool  to  act  a* 
a  privateer  in  the  service  of  the  Southern 
StalflS.  Before  she  waa  completed  her  dos- 
and    porpoia   were    made   known 


officer  of  the  crown,  the  orders  given  to 
arrest  her  did  not  arrive  at  Liviirpool  until 
after  she  had  left  that  port  on  the  pretence 
<^  a  trial  Idp.  She  left  the  Mersey  on  July 
29,  1862;  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Ter. 
oeira;  took  in  equipment  and  armament; 
and  began  to  act  against  the  Northern  ship- 
ping, assuming  the  name  of  Aiaiaaui.  Un 
June  19,  lS6t,  the  AUtiama  was  sunk  oS 
Cherbourg,  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Federal  war  steamer  Ktariag:  After  the 
coDClusion  of  the  war,  claims  for  compensa^ 
tion  for  the  damage  done  by  the  Alaiamit  and 
other  cruisers  were  mads  against  the  British 
government.  After  many  attempts  at  settle- 
ment had  failed,  it  was  arranged,  in  February, 
1871,  that  a  joint  commission  should  meet  at 
Wuhington  to  settle  the  Atatania  claims 
and  other  onttrtandinfr  differences  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Great  Britain.  On 
May  8  the  high  joint  commissionsis  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which  established 
a  board  of  arbitmtion  (or  considering  the 
Alabama  and  similar  claims,  "which  ore  to 
be  recognised  as  national,  and  are  to  be 
settled  on  the  principle  of  responsibility  for 
dopredatioils  where  the  government  had  not 
exercised  the  ntmost  possible  diligence  and 
caution  to  prevent  the  filting-out  of  priva- 
teers," After  the  signature  of  the  treaty  a 
question  arose  between  the  two  governments 
as  to  what  classes  of  claims  should  be  sub- 
mitted for  arbitration.  The  British  govern- 
ment woa  willing  to  compensate  all  private 
individuals  for  any  loss  they  might  have 
suffered  by  the  action  of  the  cruisers.  The 
American  government  demanded,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  costs  of  punuing  the  privateers, 
the  losses  incurred  by  higher  premiums  far 
insumnce,  and  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
WOT.  After  a  correaponduace,  the  Americans 
declared  that  they  could  not  withdraw  from 
the  case  which  they  had  submitteil,  and  they 
left  the  responsitnlity  of  abrogating  the 
treaty  to  England.  The  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration met  at  (leneva  in  December,  1871. 
It  consisted  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum, 
who  was  nominated  by  England,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Adams,  by  America,  Count  F.  SclopiB,  by 
Italy,  M.  Jacob  SCaompfii,  by  Switier^ 
land,  and  the  Viscount  d'ltajuba,  by  Braxil. 
Lord  Tenterden  and  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis 
were  appointed  the  agents  respectively  of 
England  and  America.  The  case  andcounter- 
case  were  presented  on  April  IC,  1872,  and 
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Oto  flnal  dadnon  vm  givaa  on  September  14 
trf  the  mane  jeax.  In  the  msantmie  the 
tribiuul  had  determmed  that  the  iodiiect 
olainM  did  not  oonititute  a  valid  gronttd  lor 
compauation,  and  ihanld  not  ooms  idthin 
tfae  ptuviev  of  the  tribnmd.  Thia  dedaion 
w«s  accepted  by  the  American  goranunent. 
^nie  tribunal  of  arbitiatdoa  found  nnuii. 
monal}:  that  Great  Brit^  ma  liable  lor  the 
acts  coDuoitted  by  the  Alaiama,  "  having 
failed  by  omianon  to  fulfil  the  dntJei  pre- 
■oribed  by  the  first  and  Uliid  of  the  rule* 
eabtbtiihed  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Wathington."  With  regard  to  the  Ortta, 
afterwardB  called  the  Flmda,  all  bat  Sir 
Alexandra-  Coekbom  found  that  Orast  Britain 
mw  liable  lor  the  acta  committed  by  that 
TEMeL  Three  of  the  aibitratort  fooadagainat 
Great  Britain  in  tlw  oae  of  the  SMauntimh, 
on  aoconnt  of  the  negligence  thorwa  by  the 
aathoritiea  at  Melbonma  in  permitting  the 
clandeatine  enlistment  of  men  within  that 
port  With  regard  to  the  tenden,  the  tri- 
bunal onanimously  found  "  that  Bach  tenders 
or  aiuilioiy  TciMla  being  pn^ierlj  regarded 
•a  Hocenonea,  moat  neoowarjly  follow  the  lot 
td  their  principals,  and  ba  submitted  to  the 
aune  decuion  «hi<di  applies  to  them  reepec- 
tival^."  With  n«arO  to  the  other  vesaela 
meoitioned  in  the  doinis,  tlw  tribunal  decided 
that  partly  Great  Britain  waa  not  reaponaible, 
and  partly  that  they  were  exolnded  from  con- 
nderation  for  want  of  eridenca.  They  re- 
jected the  cl&iins  tor  expenditure  incurred  in 
the  pursuit  and  capture  of  the  cmiHirs,  and 
they  fixed  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain 
at  lfi,GI>0,000  dollan  in  gold,  amounting  to 
abODt  £3,228,166  I3e.  4d.  sterling.   rQ  B 1 

Oaoflk-aj,  Archbishop  of  York  (i.  11S8  F 
dL  1313),  was  anatonil  son  of  Henry  II.  by  the 
Fair  luisamond.  In  1173  the  king  procured 
his  election  to  the  hlshoprio  of  Idncoln,  and 
in  1191  be  waamadeArobbidiopof  York.  In 
llTl  he  aided  his  father  against  bis  rebelliouB 
brothers,  and  seemii  to  have  been  appointed 
Chancellor  about  this  time,  an  office  be  con- 
tinned  to  hold  till  his  tathra's  death.  He  dis- 
tingniahed  himself  greatly  in  the  war  against 
Fiance  (1187—89),  and  was  the  only  one  of 
Henry  II. 'l  children  who  was  present  at  his 
death-bed.  Daring  Richard  I.'s  absence  from 
England,  he  quarrelled  with  Ixmgchamp 
(q.T.),  and  the  violent  conduct  of  Uie  latter  on 
thiB  occaaioa  was  one  of  the  cauaea  of  hig 
diSDiiml  from  office.  His  opposition  to  John's 
<^ipressive  taxation  caused  his  beniahment  in 
1207,  and  he  remained  in  exile  till  his  death. 
"  The  affectionate  du^  which  he  showed  to 
his  father,"  says  Mi.  Foas,  "most  incline  us 
to  a  faroniable  interpretation  of  his  conduct  in 
the  two  Bucceediog  reigns,  and  induce  as  to 
attiibnte  his  misfortunes  to  the  irritability  of 
Richard  and  the  overbenring  tyranny  of  John, 
each  of  whom  his  indepenoence  of  character 
and  hia  strict  sense  of  justice  wonld,  though 


erer  hold  in  history  the  character  of  a  valiant 
soldier,  an  able  commander,  a  wise  coonseUot, 
and  an  axceilent  son." 

a« 

the  t 

'  i^ou. 
Henry  v.,  Henry  I.  determined  ti 
daughter  Maud  to  GeoSrey,  the  heir  of 
Anjou.  The  match  Waa,  from  one  point  of 
view,  a  wise  one,  as  it  put  an  end  to  the 
series  of  wars  between  Normandy  and  Anjon 
which  had  raged  for  so  long,  but  the  Angevin 
match  was  unpopular  with  the  Norman  nobles 
and  prevented  Maud's  being  recognised  as 
queen.  During  the  civil  wan  between 
Stephen  and  the  Empress  Uaud,  GeoSrey  was 
principally  occupied  with  endeavouring  to 
enforce  her  claims  to  Normandy. 

Oaolfraj  of  BrituuBT   (i-    U6%,   d. 

1186),  a  son  of  Henry  II.  and  Eleanor,  waa 
married  when  a  child  to  Constance,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Conan,  Duke  of  Britanny. 
In  1173  ha  joined  hia  elder  brother  Henry 
in  rebellion  against  his  father,  and  put  him- 
self forwtu^  as  the  champion  of  Breton 
iikdependfliice.  The  conspiracy  waa  defeated, 
and  Henry  forgave  his  sons.  In  1180 
Qeoffrey  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Poitevins  who  were  in  rebellion  against 
Kichord ;  defeated  in  this  attempt  he  retired 
to  the  court  of  Philip  Augnstoi,  where  ha 
spent  the  remainder  of  bis  lite.  He  m«t 
vitb  his  death  in  a  tournament  at  Fans, 
where  he  was  at-'cidentally  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  trampled  to  death.  By  hts  mar< 
riage  with  Constance  he  had  two  children, 
Arthur  and  Eleanor. 

LjtMltoo,  Hnnt  n. 
O«0fi«7  of  MonmOUtllC.  eima  11G4) 
waa  a  writer  of  the  tv^fth  century,  ot  whose 

E^rsonal  htiitori'  scarcely  anything  is  known. 
ike  GimlduB  dunbrensis,  he  sprang  from 
the  Norman  settle™  in  Wales.  He  waa 
Archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  and  was  taken 
under  the  protectioo  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Lord  of  GLimorgtui,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  bis  HUtaria  Brilomm.  He  wss 
conserrHtfd  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  in  11G2,  and 
died  about  1 154.  Of  the  origin  of  his  famous 
Bulorif  [first  published  in  ll'iB)  Geoffrey  as- 
serts "  that  his  friend  Waller,  Archdeacon  of 
Oitord,  brought  with  him  into  England  from 
Britanny  an  ancient  book  in  the  Breton 
tongue,  containing  the  history  ot  this  coun- 
try from  Ihe  arrival  of  Brutus  the  Trojsn 
to  the  year  689."  Geoffrey's  work  was  soon 
translated  into  French,  English,  and  Welsh, 
and  gradually  became  the  great  fountain- 
head  of  romance,  out  of  which  the  poets  ot 
SQicesaive  gfneratione  have  drawn  a  flood 
of  fiction,  that  has  left  an  indelible  impress 
upon  our  mediteval  literature.  This  work 
haa  been  edited  by  Dr.  Giles,  and  a  tran»- 
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lation  it  to  be  found  in  Bohn'a  AntiqnBriiui 
Q^oBrtj  of  ITnntsi,  Eabl  of  UAaxBi. 

(if.  1158).  Wit  the  Bun  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou 
uid  tho  Smpraes  Maod.  On  the  HCcenion  uf 
hu  brother,  Henry  II.,  to  the  English  throne, 
lie  claimed  the  county  of  Anjou,  but  he  wai 
OMnpelled  to  iiubmit  to  Henry  in  lla6,  and  to 
lolinquish  his  clunu  on  the  promiiw  of  re- 
Mriving  an  annual  penaioQ. 

OMrgs  of  D«iimuk,  Princb  (b.  1653, 

d.  1 708) .  was  the  second  eon  of  Frederick  III.  of 
Denmark  and  tiaphia  of  LUneburg-.  On  July 
28,  leHU,  he  DUrried  PrincHsa  Anne,  daughter 
of  James  II.  It  waa  hinted  to  him  thut  the 
claim  of  his  wife  and  himaell  to  the  throne 
might  bu  preferred  by  Jamui  to  that  ot  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  if  they  became  ronverta  to 
Catholicism  ;  and  Qeorge  auems  to  have  been 
attmctsd  by  the  idea.  The  marriage  waa  per. 
bap*  intended  as  a  blind  to  the  Engliah  Pro- 
^teatanta.  When  William  of  Orange  landed 
'in  England,  Oeot^  d«aart«d  Jamea  at  An- 
dover.  As  man  after  man  joined  the  invader, 
Prince  QeoTKO  uttered  hia  uiual  exclamation, 
"  £at-U  possible  P  "  "  What,"  asid  the  king, 
when  he  hetird  that  hia  son-iri'Liw,  influenced 
by  Lord  Chnrchill,  had  followed  their  ex- 
ample, "ii  '  Bst-il  ponibla'  gone  tooF  After 
all,  a  good  trooper  would  have  been  a  greater 
loM."  Soon  after  the  acceasion  of  William 
III.,  ha  wai  created  Duke  of  Camberland. 
He  offered  to  accompany  William  to  Ireland, 
bat  the  offer  waa  deoliaed.  'When  Queen 
Anne  aacended  the  throne,  he  at  once  accepted 
the  position  of  "  hia  wife's  aubjeet."  He  was 
(seated  Lord  High  Admiral,  but  a  oommisaon 
waa  appoiotod  to  perform  bis  duties.  His 
request  to  be  placed  in  command  of  the  Dutch 
army  wbb  diaregHrdod  in  favour  of  Marl- 
borough. In  1702  he  was  compelled  to  vote 
for  the  Bill  against  Occaaion^a  Conformity, 
although  himsftf  a  notorious  example  of  it. 
In  IT07  an  attack  was  directed  a^iiut  the 
naval  adminiaCration.  The  object  of  censure, 
waa,  however,  not  Bo  much  the  Prince  as  Ad- 
miral Churchill,  the  brother  of  Harlborough. 
Towards  tho  end  of  his  life  the  Tories  used 
him  as  an  instrument  to  push  their  interests 
with  the  queen.  As  he  lay  on  hia  death-bed, 
the  Whigs,  in  order  to  procure  tho  admission 
of  Somen  to  office,  thrralened  again  to 
■asault  the  management  of  the  naiy.  Qeorge 
was  an  exceedingly  incomMlent  man.  "  I 
have  tried  him  drunlc,"  said  Charles  II.,  "and 
I  have  tried  him  sober,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  him."  He  waa  a  good  husband,  and  Anno 
was  mui^  attached  to  him. 
Huaub^,  Hilt,    q/  £ni 


,  Hilt,    q/  Eni.;   Ba'net,  Hiil,  i 
u ;  Stanbope,  Siign  of  Qunn  Amu 


a«Orn  I.  (i.  Hay  28,  16«0,  #. 
August  1,  17U,  d.  June  10,  I72T)  was 
the  first  io<r«t«igs  of  the  preaent  Hanoverian 


dynasty.    Prince  George  Louis  waa  the  son 

of  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover,  and  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Frederick  V.,  Elector  Palatine, 
and  granddaughter  of  James  I.  of  England. 
During  his  ^Lher's  lifetime  he  served  in  the 
Imperial  army  against  the  Turks,  at  the  siege 
of  Vienna,  and  on  the  Danube,  in  Italy,  and  on 
the  Rhine.  In  1681  he  visited  EngLind,  and 
in  the  following  year  his  marriage  with 
his  cousin,  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Zell,  onited 
the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Liineburg. 
The  unfortunate  princess  was  divorced  and 
imprisoned,  in  1694,  in  the  casUe  of  Ahlden, 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  for  an  intrigue 
witii  Count  Kanigsmark.  George  suecaeOed 
his  father  as  Elector  of  Hanover  in  1698.  He 
led  some  auxiliaries  to  the  aid  of  Frederick 
III.  of  Denmark  [1700).  In  1702  ho  joined 
the  grand  alliance  against  France.  In  1707, 
at  loarlborotigh's  request,  he  was  appointed 
commaniler  of  the  Imperial  forces.  He  was, 
however,  much  offended  at  tho  suggestion 
that  he  should  divide  his  forces  with  Prinoe 
Eugene.  When  at  length  be  took  the  field, 
he  foiled  to  i«duoe  the  towns  of  Fianche 
Comt^.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  r«xia- 
cUed  to  Harlborough.  In  1710  he  resigned 
his  command.  He  drew  up  a  memorial  to 
the  queen,  protesting  against  the  terms  of 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  After  the  Toriee  gkined 
the  upper  hand,  he  was  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  Whig  Opposition,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  tsiken  any  seriooa  step* 
towards  securing  the  succession.  He  opposed 
sending  a  writ  to  his  son,  the  Electoral  prince, 
as  Duke  of  Chmbridge ;  and  answered  the 
qaeeo'a  angry  letter  in  subuussive  terma.  In 
May,  1714,  he  joined  in  the  Treaty  of  Bas- 
tadt.  On  the  death  of  the  queen,  he  was 
proclaimed  King  of  England,  but  did  nut 
arrive  in  thisconntiy  until  late  in  September, 
and  waa  notiTowned  until  Oct,  31.  He  at  once 
nominated  an  entirely  Whig  ministrr.  His 
acceasian  wa«im  the  whole  popular,  ^though 
riot*  broke  out  in  aaveral  of  the  large  towns. 
The  following  }r«ar  wibieased  the  outbreak  of 
the  Jacobite  rebellioD.  The  govemmMit  at 
once  took  vigorous  measures  tor  its  suppres- 
sion by  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
summoning  troops  from  Hanover,  and  arrest- 
ing the  more  active  Jacobitaa.  Ormond's 
attempts  to  land  on  the  English  coast  were  a 
failure.  The  insurrection  in  Scotland  for  a 
brief  period  assumed  a  formidable  aspect. 
The  uiglish  revolters  were  utterly  defeated 
at  Preston,  and  shortly  before,  Mar  had  suf- 
fered a  reverse  at  Sheriftmuir.  The  arrival 
of  the  Pretender  failed  to  restore  conGitence 
to  the  Jacobite  troops,  and,  with  liia  flight, 
the  insurreotian  may  be  said  to  have  termi- 
nated. The  chief  events  of  the  next  year 
wpro  the  punishment  of  the  rebels,  and 
the  possinR  of  the  Septennial  Act.  Immo- 
diatel^  afterwards  George,  much  a^nst 
the  wish  of  his  ministers,  insisted  oa  going  to 
Haoover,  accompanied  by  Stanhope.    He  was 
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with  diificaltj  indncpd  to  allow  his  eldest  Bon 
to  act  as  "  Ouardion  of  the  Kealm  and  Lieu- 
tenant "  in  his  absence.  Negotiations  for  the 
Triple  ADJance  wore  at  onoe  »et  on  foot. 
George  innated  on  an  English  fleet  being  Bsnt 
to  the  Baltic  in  order  to  oppose  the  dengns  of 
Charles  XIZ.  o!  Sweden  sgainst  Bremen  and 
Verden,  and  vss  anxious  to  declare  war  aKainst 
Haaaia.  Shortly  afterwards  Townehend,  who 
bad  disconatenftnced  Oeorge's  European  policy, 
was  diamiBsed  from  office,  and  was  followed  by 
Walpole.  In  June,  1TI7,  the  Triple  Alliance 
between  Eoglnnd,  fWnce,  and  HolLand  was 
coDctnded.  For  a  brief  period  England  was 
serionaly  menaced  by  the  schemes  of  Charles 
XII.  and  Alberoni,  in  conjunction  with  the 
malcontents  in  Fmnce,  in  (Avour  of  a  Stuart 
restoration.  These  were  thwarted  by  the  death 
ot  Charies  in  the  next  year.  AlbOToni  aimed 
at  the  deatrnction  of  the  Treaty  ot  Utrecht, 
and  directed  his  effort*  againat  the  Aiutrisos 
in  Italy.  Admiral  Byng  was  therefore  Bent 
to  tb*  Uoditarraaean,  and  Austria  joining 
the  Triple  Allianoe,  which  thereupon  became 
•  Qaatfruple  Alliance,  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
dMtroyed  ofl  Clipe  Paasaro,  and  Alberoni  fell. 
An  abortive  expedition,  flttod  out  in  favour  ot 
the  Pretender,  to  the  HighlandB,  was  one  ot 
hia  last  efiorta.  Bweden  and  Denmark  ware 
oompelled  to  desiat  from  hostilities,  and,  in 
1720,  Btanhope  had  eocored  the  peace  ot 
Enrope.  Meanwhile,  at  home,  the  impeach- 
ment of  Oxford  was  a  complete  biilure.  The 
Schism  Act  was  repealed ;  but  the  Peerage 
Bill,  a  Whig  measure,  was  rejected  through 
the  inflnence  of  Walpole,  now  leader  of  the 
Oppodtion  (Dec,  1719).  The  year  1720 
wibaessed  the  terrible  downfall  of  the  Booth 
Sea  Bcheme.  The  directors  were  punished ; 
Banderlaud  was  forced  to  resign,  and  the 
death  ot  Stanhope  left  Walpols  without  a 
rivaL  For  a  brief  period  the  hopes  of  the 
Jacobite*  rerived  ;  nit  information  of  Bishop 
Atterbnry's  plot  was  gi*en  to  the  English 
ffovemment  by  the  French  minister,  Dubois. 
The  Habeas  Corpua  Act  was  suspended  for  a 
year,  soms  were  granted  for  an  increase  of  the 
army,  a  tax  of  £100,IHK)  was  collected  from 
the  Non'jurore,  and  Atterbory  was  forced  to 
leave  the  kingdom.  Boon  afterwaris  Wal- 
pole'B  jealouHy  caused  a  quarrel  to  break  out 
between  himself  and  Carteret;  the  latter 
withdrew  to  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ire- 
land (1724).  Then  the  country  was  wildly 
excited  by  the  government  patent  granted 
to  Wood,  giving  him  power  to  coin  far- 
things and  halfpence  to  the  amount  of 
£108,000.  Walpole  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw the  obnoxious  patent.  Great  excitement 
was  alao  caused  in  Scotland  by  the  malt-tax 
being  changed  into  a  charge  ot  threepence 
upon  every  barrel  of  ale.  The  remainder  of 
the  reivD  offers  little  interest  in  home  affain. 
Abroad  Walpole  was  thwarted  by  the  in- 
IriguMoftheSpanishniinister.IiaronRJpperda. 
Ibe  latter  wiuied  to  apaet  " 


of  the  Congreoa  of  Cambrd,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  to  revive 
the  old  connection  between  Hpain  and  Austria. 
Accordingly,  in  August,  1626,  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  was  concluded  between  Austria  and 
Spain,  with  a  secret  treaty  arranging  marriages 
between  the  two  houaea,  the  restonition  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  the  snrrender  of  Gibnltur 
and  Minorca.  The  Jacobites  were  very  active 
in  these  inMgues  with  the  Spanish  court.  In 
opposition  to  these  designs  the  Treaty  of 
Hanover  was  signed  by  England,  Fraoce, 
and  Prussia.  Kipperda  fell,  bat  hia  policy 
was  stiU  continued.  There  was  great  ex- 
citement in  England,  and  a  squadron  was 
despatched  to  blockade  Porto  Bello.  Austria, 
influenced  by  the  policy  of  Prussia,  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  from  her  unpleasant 
position,  and  preliminariea  of  p«u»  were 
signed  at  Paris  (Hay,  1727).  At  home,  the 
(^position  was  vehement  in  ila  attacks  on 
Walpole,  and  ni^d  the  full  Tsstoration  of 
Bolingbroke.  Their  intrigues  were  cut  short 
by  t^  death  of  George  at  Osoabriick,  on 
June  9,  on  his  way  back  from  Hanover. 
Mr.  Thackeray's  lively  sketoh  of  Qeorge  I.'s 
character  is  perhaps  a  better  estimate  than 
that  of  some  more  pretentions  writers. 
"  OeoTge  was  not  a  lofty  monarch  certainly ; 
he  was  not  a  patron  of  the  flne  eu^,  but  he 
was  not  a  hypocrite,  he  wHa  not  revenge- 
ful, he  was  not  extravagant.  Though  a 
despot  in  Hanover,  he  was  a  moderate  ruler 
in  England.  His  aim  was  to  leave  it  to  itself 
sa  much  as  possible,  and  to  live  oat  ot  it  as 
much  as  he  conld.  His  heart  was  in  Han- 
over. .  .  He  was  more  than  fifty  years  of 
age  when  he  came  amongst  us ;  we  took  him 
beisuse  he  served  our  turn ;  we  laughed  at 
his  uncouth  Qerman  ways,  and  sneered  at 
him.  He  took  our  loyalty  for  what  it  was 
worth  ;  laid  hands  on  what  money  he  coald ; 
kept  us  assuredly  from  Popery  and  wooden 
shoes.  Cj'nical  and  selfish  as  he  was,  be  was 
better  than  a  king  out  of  St.  Gcrmains,  with 
the  French  king's  orders  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
swarm  of  Jesuits  in  his  train." 

il|ial(,-  BDjer.'polittairstiiti 
UnloiH.  ^Y.  S.  P.] 

H.  (*.  Oct.  30,  1683,  I.  Jane  U, 
1727,  d.  Ttct.  26,  1760),  was  the  son  of  George 
Louis,  Elector  ot  Hanover,  afterwards  George 
I.  of  England,  and  the  unfortunato  Sophia  of 
Zell.  In  1706  he  became  a  peer  of  England, 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cambridge.  He  had 
married  Caroline  of  Anspach.  In  spite  of  his 
laxity  ot  morals,  he  was  much  attached  to  bis 
wife,  and  Strongly  influenced  by  her.  Hegreatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Uuden. 
anie  (1708).  Towarda  the  end  ot  1713,  the 
Whig  leaders  proposed  that  his  writ  as  Duke 
of  Cambridge  should  be  asked  for  in  order  that 
he  might  be  present  to  thwart  the  designs  of 
the    ministry    in  favour  of  the  Pretender. 
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Anns  was  prently  oSeuded,  and  althoagh  tha 
writ  was  iBBued,  the  maasure  was  given  up. 
In  1714  he  aAcoEopaiued  his  father  to  £iig- 
Itiod,  «nd  hocune  Prince  o(  Wales.  In  1716 
the  nnouldering  qiurrel  between  the  king 
and  hia  aon  broke  out  into  flame.  The  priiiue 
inauUed  the  Duke  ol  Nowcaatle,  who  wsa 
ftreeent  aa  proxy  lor  the  king  at  the  chriaten- 
ing  of  the  prince's  eldeaC  aon.  Uearge  waa 
expelled  from  St.  James's,  and  hia  <£ildi«ti 
taken  under  char^  id  the  king.  He  became 
popular  with  the  nation,  and  openly  raiaed 
the  atandard  ol  opposition  to  toe  court  and 
miniatiT.  It  waa  impoasible,  howsver,  to 
ignore  his  cLiims  to  the  regenry  during  hia 
father'a  absence  from  England.  In  1719 
SUnliope  and  Sunderland  introdaced  the 
Peemge  Bill  as  a  blow  at  his  power  when 
he  abould  ascend  the  throne.  But  the 
measure  was  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  Commona.  A  formal  reconcilmtion 
waa  affected  by  Walpole  between  the  prince 
and  the  king  in  1720.  In  June,  17^7,  on  the 
death  of  hia  father,  George  ascended  the 
English  throue.  Hia  reign  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  parts :  (1)  the  peace  period  to 
the  Call  of  Walpole  in  1712.  and  (2)  the  war 
period  to  the  death  of  the  kin^  in  1760.  For 
a  little  while  it  seemed  as  it  Walpole  had 
Ulen.  Sir  Spencer  Comptiin  waa  directed  to 
form  a  miniatiy;  but  Walpole  explained  hia 
view*  on  foreign  policy  to  the  king:  he  was 
■apported  by  thJe  influence  of  the  queen,  and 
wisely  offered  to  increase  the  C^vil  List. 
Aocordingly,  Walpole  continued  Prime  Minis- 
ter, opposed  by  the  Whig  malconUnta  whom 
hia  love  ol  power  hod  caused  to  desert 
him,  and  aapported  by  a  bought  majority. 
The  difficulties  with  Spain  wens  settled  Id 
Nov.,  1728,  by  the  Treaty  of  Seville,  a 
defensive  alliance  between  England,  S^ain, 
Fnnce,  and  eventually  Holland.  English 
trade  with  South  America  waa  thus  restored, 
and  the  Asiento  confirmed  to  the  South  Sea 
Company.  The  Emperor,  finding  himself 
deserted,  joined  with  En);lBnd,  Holland,  and 
Spain,  in  the  aecond  Treaty  of  Vienna 
(March,  1731),  which  practically  conErmod 
the  T'reaty  of  Seville.  In  this  year,  Wal- 
pole, by  compelling  Townahend,  as  leader  of 
the  Upper  House,  to  reject  the  Pension  Bill, 
cauMd  him  to  retire  from  the  ministry. 
For  two  years  Walpole  devoted  himself  to 
reforms  at  home.  In  1733  his  eiciae  on 
■alt  waa  followed  up  by  a  proposal  for 
a  tax  on  wine  and  tobacco,  and  a  system 
of  warehousing  to  prevent  frauds  on  the 
tbe  Coatoma.  Such  was  the  unpopularity  of 
the  measure  that  the  minister  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  it.  Walp(de  kept  aloof  from  the 
war  which  broke  out  in  the  fullowing  year 
between  tbe  Empire,  and  France  and  Spain. 
TbiODgh  the  mediation  of  France  and  Eag- 
land,  the  Definitive  Peace  of  Vienna  waa 
erentnally  signed  in  the  year  173B.  The  elec- 
tioiu  of  1736  wan  stubbornly  contested,  but 


Walpole  retained  hia  majority.  Bolingbroke 
retirod  to  Fiance,  and  the  Prinoe  of  Wales 
assumed  the  leaderahip  of  the  Oppoaition.  In 
1736  Edinburgh  waa  agitated  by  the  Porteoua 
riots.  In  1737  a  public  quairsl  broke  oat 
between  Oeorge  and  hia  son  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  prince'a  jointure.  The  ministry 
was  victorious,  but  the  Opposition  rallied 
round  tbe  prince  at  Norfolk  House.  Shortly 
afterwarda  the  death  of  the  queen  deprived 
Ueorge  of  a  faithful  wife,  and  Walpole  of  a 
true  friend.  He  retained,  however,  his  in- 
fluence ovar  Oeorge,  The  Opposition  attacked 
the  minister's  peace  policy,  the  story  of 
"  Jenkins'a  ear  was  brought  up  against 
him,  and  the  king  waa  eager  for  war  with 
Spain.  Failing  to  carry  their  motion  against 
Walpole's  convention  with  that  country,  the 
Opporition  seceded  from  the  Hooae.  Wal- 
pole was,  however,  forced  to  declare  war 
(Uclober,  173S),  rsthor  than  resign,  and  at 
once  the  Jacobite  hopes  revived.  TTia  eipe- 
ditiona  to  Spain  were  not  successful  In  1742 
the  elections  gave  the  government  but  a 
small  majority,  and,  being  defeated  on  the 
Chippenham  Election  Petition,  Walpole  re- 
aignod.  A  new  ministry,  in  which  several 
of    Walpole's    supporters    had    ] ' 


formed  under  Wilnungton,  formerly  Sir  Spen- 

~  r  Compton.     On  the  death  of  Wilmington, 

the   following  year,  Henry  Pelham  de- 


fatted Lord  Bath,  the  rival  candidate  for  the 
Premiership.  Europe  was  now  menaced  by 
the  question  of  the  Austrian  Suoceedon  (q.v.). 
Subsidies  were  promptly  voted  to  Maria 
lliereaa,  and  an  army  of  30,000  English  and 
Hanoverians  sent  to  the  Low  Countries.  The 
English  fleet  foroed  the  Neapolitan  king  to 
aasume  neutrality.  Tbe  battle  of  Dettingen 
(July,  1643;,  the  lost  battle  in  which  an  £%- 
lish  king  took  part,  and  in  which  Oeorge  dis- 
tinguished himaelf ,  resulted  in  a  defeat  of  tha 
Frnit^,  after  ineSectual  negotiations  for 
peace.  England  joined  HolUnd,  Austria, 
Saxony,  and  Sardinia  in  the  Treaty  of 
Worma,  Sept.,  1743,  fiv  the  maintenance  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  A  oonnter-league, 
known  aa  that  of  Frankfort,  with  France  at 
its  head,  was  soon  formed.  The  French  now 
prepared  an  expedition  under  Marahal  Saxe 
to  invade  England,  and  restore  the  Stuarts, 
but  a  violent  storm  prevented  the  transports 
from  sailing.  There  was  now  a  change  of 
ministry ;  Carteret  being  driven  from  office, 
and  the  Pelham  administratioa  established 
on  a  "  broad  bottom."  The  sjsteio  of  Oer- 
man  subsidies  was  largely  carried  on.  The 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands  of  174S  termi- 
natml  in  the  defeat  of  Fontonoy.  He  same 
year  was  rendered  memorable  in  English 
annals  by  the  invasion  of  IVince  Charles 
Edward.  [Jacobftss.]  He  defeated  Cope  at 
Prestonpans  in  September,  and  marched 
as  far  as  Derby,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
government.  He  then  retreated  into  Scot- 
knd,  and  won  Uu  bottle  of  FalkiA  near  I7 
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Stirling,  but  tuB  anny  wu  cut  to  pieees  at 
CoUoden,  in  April,  174S,  and  he  escaped  with 
difficulty  to  the  Continent.  In  the  midst  of 
this  CTuds  the  Pelhama,  filing  to  procure 
tbe  admiBsian  of  Pitt  to  office,  hnd  reoigned  ; 
but,  on  QrenTille's  failing  to  form  n  mtnistrj', 
they  returned  to  power,  having-  gained  their 
point.  Abroad,  the  Dulce  of  Cicmberkjid'a 
campaigiL  in  the  Netherlands  wtu  not  succeas- 
foL  At  length  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapells 
(q.v.)  brought  the  struggle  to  a  cloae,  the 
tOTioa  being  a  mutual  natoration  of  con- 
quests (1748).  Pelham  thereupon  introduced 
an  important  financial  measure,  propoaing  to 
lednce  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  to 
three  per  cent.  This  was  followed  up  by  the 
Reform  of  the  Calendar  in   17S1,  and  two 

Erars  later  by  Hardwicke'a  Mairiage  Act.  A 
ill  for  the  Naturalisation  of  Jews  was  cur- 
ried, but  popular  sentiment  necessitated  its 
repeal.  The  Wesleyans  bocame  numerous, 
and  eiercieed  a  reviving  inSuence  on  religion. 
In  17G1,  DU  tbe  death  of  Pelham,  the  incom- 
petent Newcastle  assumed  the  govemmeut. 
"  Now  I  shall  have  no  more  peace,"  aaid 
George  II.  A  new  wai-  was  faiealcing  out  with 
France  in  India  and  America,  and  the  Seven 
Tears'  War  was  on  the  verge  of  beginning.  In 
1766  war  began.  Minorca  was  captured  by  the 
French  owing  to  the  weak  conduct  of  Admiral 
Byng,  and  Newcastle,  deserted  by  FoK,  was 
obliged  to  resign.  Pitt  failed  to  form  a 
double  ministry,  until,  by  a  coalition  with 
Newcastle,  the  ministry  was  constituted 
which  so  gloriously  carried  on  the  war.  Vigo- 
rooB  measurefl  were  at  once  set  on  foot  on  the 
Coutiuent.  Austria,  France,  and  Russia 
fought  against  EogLand  and  Prussia.  The 
traditiODal  policy  of  England  was  truly 
npsot  [SiTEN  YeAns'  Was.]  A  long  series 
ol  expeditions  kept  np  the  fame  of  the 
British  arms.  The  attack  on  Hochefort  was 
unanccessful,  nor  was  the  enterprise  against 
LouisbooTg,  in  America,  attended  with  better 
results.  Finally,  Uie  Dnbe  of  Cumberland, 
beaten  at  Uastenbeck,  and  surroonded  by  the 
French  at  Kloster-Seven,  was  oompelled  to 
capitulate.  In  India,  however,  Chve  had 
gaiued  the  great  victory  of  Plasaey.  In  1768, 
Feidinaod  of  Brunswick  was  appointed 
conunander  in  the  place  of  Cumberland. 
After  hia  victory  at  Crefeld,  a  large  body  of 
troops  was  sent  to  assist  him.  The  eipeditiona 
againat  Cherbourg  and  St.  Male  were  pro- 
ductive  of  littie  result.  In  Amorits  the 
English  took  Louisbourg,  Fort  Duqnesne,  and 
Tioonderoga,  The  year  1759  was  one  of  the 
moat  glorious  in  our  history.  In  January, 
Goree,  in  Africa,  was  captured ;  in  June, 
Guadaloupe.  In  AugnstFerdinandof  Bruns- 
wick gained  a  great  victory  at  Hinden,  and 
•sved  Hanover ;  in  September  Admiral  Boe- 
cawen  defeated  the  French  off  Logos  ;  in 
October,  Wolfe  died  before  ftuabec  ;  in 
November,  Hawke  defeated  Conflans  off 
Uniberoo.    In  India  the  (it^  of  Hodias  was 


raised,  and  Coote  took  Wandewoah.  The 
great  victories  of  Frederick,  in  the  following 
year,  ma;  be  said  to  have  concluded  the  war. 
At  tbe  moment  of  prosperity,  George  died 
suddenly  on  October  i5,  17S0.  Lord  Stan- 
hope's estimate  of  his  character  is  that 
"  he  had  scarcely  one  kingly  quality,  except 
personal  courage  and  justice.  Avarice,  the 
most  unprincely  of  all  passions,  sat  unshrined 
in  the  inmost  recesses  of  iiis  bosom  .... 
Business  he  understood,  and  transacted  with 
plesaoie.  Like  his  father,  he  was  far  too  Hone- 
verian  in  lus  politics,  nor  wholly  free  from 
the  influence  of  his  mistresses.  But  his  reign 
of  thiity-one  y«ars  deasrres  this  praise,  that 
it  never  once  invaded  the  righls  of  the  nation, 
nor  harshly  enforced  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown ;  that  its  last  period  was  illumined  by 
the  glories  of  Wolfe  and  of  Chatham ;  and 
that  it  Icjt  the  dynasty  secure,  the  constitu- 
tion unimpaired,  and  the  people  prosperous." 
SCanbope,  Hiil.  9f  Bs^Iand;  Leokr,  Biit.  of 
fiKpfdW;  lu^jilsf,  Biuytj  Harre^,  Mtmart 
at  Um  Jinn  aS  (Jw*)  if.:  Dodiiiglon,  Diarn; 
BomM  Wslpola,  Urmoiri;  Wsld^nve,  If>- 
moiri;  aoQthoT,  L(f»  <>!  WvUji.       [a  J,  L.] 

0*0H«  m.  {i.  June  *,  1738,  «.  Oct. 
26,  17S0,  i.  Jan.  20,  1B20)  was  the  son  of 
Frederiok,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  grand- 
son of  George  II.  Hia  father  died  in  1761, 
leaving  him  to  the  care  of  bis  clever  mother, 
a  priikceBB  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  of  Lord  Bute, 
by  whom  he  was  bronght  up  in  the  Anti- 
Whig  principles,  set  forth  in  Bolingbroke's 
Idta  af  Patriot  King.  After  a  love  aSair  with 
lady  Saiah  Lennox,  which  was  nipped  in 
the  bud,  George  married,  in  1761,  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  of  Ueoklenburg-Strelits.  Im- 
mediately 
himself  t 

driven  from  power  (I7'6I),  and  his 
policy  leveraed  by  the  Peace  of  Parts  (17S3). 
The  incompetence  of  Lord  Bute,  however, 
postponed  tbe  triumph  of  Toryism,  and 
George  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  obnoxious 
adnuniatrations  of  George  Gienville  (1763), 
and  of  Kockingham  (1766).  At  length  Pitt, 
now  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  had  broken  with  the 
Whigs,  consented  to  come  to  the  king's  rescue, 
but  a  nervous .  disorder  soon  forced  him 
to  retire,  and  the  administration  was  con- 
tinued bv  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  king  all 
the  while  steadily  pursuing  bis  polity  of 
breaking  up  party  ties,  and  so  making  su- 
preme the  influence  of  tbe  crown.  The  pc^ 
BHCution  of  Wilkes  was  '  made  a  pereonat 
question;  but  the  king  was  as  yet  popular, 
and  the  unconstitutional  conduct  of  the 
government  excited  little  indignation  outside 
London  and  Middlesex.  At  lost,  in  177D,  ten 
years  aft«r  his  accession,  George  found  him- 
"   '  position  to  appoint  Lord  North 

iBtor,andfoi  '      ' ' 

government  obtained  ii 
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in  the  handi  of  hiB  sovereign.  Ther  were 
yeara  of  dieaiter  and  diaeirace.  At  bome  the 
royal  influence  was  used  luucmpuloiuly  to 
farther  particular  meaanrea  and  to  hrovboat 
the  Opposition,  appointmemta  in  the  anay 
were  tumpeied  with,  and  the  buaiue«  in  Ptir- 
liament  cootrolled.  Abcoid,  the  policy  of 
coercing  the  American  ooloniea  continued  in 
■coordtuice  with  the  eipnea  wish  of  tha  Idn^, 
wag  at  first  extremely  popular  in  England, 
nor  did  opinions  begin  te  change  unbl  the 
dei'Iaration  of  war  had  been  followed  by  Bur- 
goyne'i  surrender  at  Saratoga,  and  by  the 
intervention  of  Ftaxive  in  the  atniggle  (1T7B]. 
Then  North  wished  to  resign  in  favour  of 
Lord  Chatham,  but  Ooorge  declined  to  "  poe- 
Bess  the  crown  under  sbacklea ;"  aod  by  the 
death  of  the  great  atatoaman  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  left  free  to  carry  on  the  "  king's 
war,"  in  spite  of  the  misgivings  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  numerous  resignatlona  of 
his  colleagoea.  The  storm  was,  however, 
gathering  to  a  head ;  disaster  followed  dis- 
aster in  America  ;  at  home  the  sullen  diaron- 
tent  of  the  maaees  found  expruasion  in  the 
dangerous  Crordon  Riota;  there  was  a  atrong 
demand  for  economical  reform  ;  Mr.  Dunning 
mnved  his  tamoua  resolutions  against  the 
incroudng  influence  of  the  crown.  George 
attempted  to  stave  oft  the  inevitable  by  nego- 
tiating through  Lord  Thurlow  with  the  Oppo- 
a.tion,  but  he  was  checlcmated  by  the  sur- 
render ol  Gornwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  North 
resigned  in  March,  17S2.  Onoe  more  the 
king  wM  placed  under  the  hateful  thraldom 
of  the  Whigs.  During  Hockingham's  brief 
second  ministry,  he  waa  forced  to  consent  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  Amsrioan  indepeo- 
derxce,  and  though  he  found  Lord  Shelhume 
more  pliable,  the  powerfal  coalition  of  Fox 
and  North,  formed  in  1783,  came  into  office 
with  the  express  determination  to  break  the 
rojal  authority.  George  resolved  to  appeal 
to  the  country  against  the  government.  By 
n  most  onconstitntional  use  of  bis  personal 
influence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  procured 
the  rejection  of  Fox's  Bast  India  Bill,  minis- 
ters were  diamiased,  and  after  Fitt,  the  new 
Prime  tlinieter,  had  roused  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  nation  by  his  gallant  struggle  against  the 
majoritj-  in  the  Commons,  Parliament  was 
dissolved  in  1781,  and  the  elections  resulted 
in  the  complete  victory  of  the  crown  ovit  the 
Whig  oligarchy.  For  the  second  time  in  the 
reign  the  king  had  been  able  to  override 
the  House  of  ConiBians.  nnd  he  again  found 
himself  in  possnsaion  of  a,  long  lease  of  power 
checked  only  by  the  fact  that  his  minister 
was  not  a  mere  servant  Uke  Lord  North.  A 
period  of  cotwiderable  material  progress  fol- 
lowed, during  which  Pitt's  excellent  adminis- 
tration gained  for  the  crown  much  popularity 
unchecked  by  the  king's  well-known  dislike 
to  parliamentary  reform.  It  was,  however, 
a  time  of  much  misery  to  the  king,  who  was 
dtstreesed  b]r  the  inegnlaritiM  (S  his  scma. 


and  who  in  1789  became  afflicted  with  that 
mental  abeiration  of  which  aymptoma  had 
appeared  Boon  after  hia  occeaaion.  At  first 
he  was  made  cousidenibly  worse  b;  the  in- 
capacity of  the  court  doctors,  but  under  the 
skilful  treatment  of  Dr.  Willis  he  rapidly 
recovered,  and  on  April  23  personally  at- 
tended the  Thanksgiving  Service  at  St.  Paul's. 
His  popularity,  which  was  portly  due  no 
doubt  to  the  distrust  with  which  the  heir 
apparent  was  regarded,  was  at  ita  height 
when  Che  outburst  of  the  French  Revolution 
frightened  even  the  greater  part  of  the  Whig 
malcontents,  as  well  as  the  mercantile  tiA 
prupertied  classes,  into  lending  their  support 
to  the  throne.  It  was  with  the  approval  of  the 
upper  classes  that  the  king  and  his  minister 
entered   upon  that  course   of  repression  of 

r*  lion  which  tended,  more  than  anything 
,  to  make  the  lower  ordon  eqtoues  tha 
new  gospel  of  democracy.  It  is  unneceeBary 
to  deecribe  in  detail  Pitt's  splendid  efiorts  io 
keep  together  tlie  European  coalition,  which 
opposed  such  a  wavering  front  to  the  detar- 
minod  progress  of  the  French  arms.  Hie 
burdens  imposed  upon  the  nation,  added  to 
the  sufferings  produced  by  had  harvests  and 
depression  of  tnde,  rabidly  made  the  war 
very  unpopular,  and  with  it  the  king,  who 
waa  assaulted  by  Uie  mob  when  he  went  to 

17S6.  Nevertheless,  the  struggle  continued, 
though  Napoleon  hod  appeared,  and  though 
the  victorieA  won  by  English  seamen  could 
not  alone  for  the  defeats  experienced  by  Con- 
tinental generals.  In  1800  a  lunatic  named 
Hatfield  made  an  unsucceaeful  attempt  to 
shoot  the  king.  Once  more  England's  weab- 
neaa  was  Ireland's  opportunity,  and  Pitt 
wishsd  to  stave  oS  rebellion  by  emancipating 
"^e  king  refused  ' 
alleging  that  il 
vitrfalion  of  the  coronation  oath,  and  finding 
.i__  — -QJrter  determined,  he  was  forced  to 
his  resignation  (Starch,  1801).  The 
'ja  George  was  so  great  that  it  brought 
iiu  a  fresh  ntlack  of  insanity,  from  which 
however,  be  som  recoveied,  Pitt's  suc- 
cessor waa  Addii 

North  in  point  of  eubservienoe ;  h 
abled  to  conclude  the  ahorWived  Peace  of 
Amiens  in  March,  1802,  bat  tew  believed  it 
to  be  real,  least  of  all  the  king.  War  was 
again  declared  in  Hay,  IH03.  and  it  was 
while  he  was  urging  forwsid  with  the  utmost 
zeal  the  preparations  that  were  being  made 
to  reaiat  the  French  invader,  that  the  king 
became  Once  more  a  prey  to  madness.  He 
rallied  to  discover  that  Inth  the  people  and 
Parliament  wore  weary  of  the  incapacity  of 
Addington,  and  clamouring  for  the  return  of 
Pitt  to  power.  Negotiations  were  opened;  Pitt 
wished  to  form  a  mintstryonabroajlhasia,  but 
the  king  declined  to  admit  Fox,  whom  be 
personally  dialiked,  and  a  government  wa* 
at  length  created  of  a  completely  Tory  ooloor. 
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It  carried  on  the  straggle  BgBinBt  Napoleon 
with  indiffeFent  suci^eea  until  1S06,  when 
Pitt  died,  the  dsvb  of  thevicU>ry  otTrataigai 
being  insufficient  to  roscne  hmt  bom  the 
dejection  caused  by  the  defeat  ot  AoblerlitB. 
Again  tbe  king  woa  forced  to  have  rouonne 
to  tbe  Opposition,  and,  noreiy  against  his  will, 
mu  compelled  to  accept  Fox  and  Grenville 
aa  leadecfl  of  a  wide  "  Ministry  of  All  the 
Talents." 

Grenville,  weakened  bj  the  death  of  Fox, 
attempted  to  bring  forward  the  Catholiu 
claima  again,  in  the  form  of  a  emull  meoiure 
for  the  relief  of  officers  in  the  army  and  navy. 
It  wai  about  to  become  law,  when  the  king, 
aJanned  by  tbe  resignation  of  Loid  Sidmouth 
(Addington),  and  encouraged  by  the  promise 
of  the  Dnke  of  Portland  to  form  a  govem- 
ment  snitable  to  his  wishee,  called  upon  the 
miiuBtara  to  drop  the  bill.  They  obeyed,  but 
at  the  same  time  drew  up  a  minute  reserving 
their  right  to  revive  tbe  question.  This 
George  desired  them  to  withdraw,  and  to  give 
tiJTn  B  written  engagement  that  they  would 
never  offer  Mm  any  advice  upon  the  subject 
of  Catholic  concession.  With  great  propriety 
they  declined  to  ^ve  any  such  pledge ;  they 
were  promptly  diamiaaed  and  replaced  by  a 


A  dissolution  resulted 
national  ratification  of  the  sovereign's  uncon- 
stitutional action  (1S07).  This  waa  the  king's 
final  triumph.  The  ministry,  of  which  Spencer 
Perceval  became  the  head  in  1809,  was  sup- 
ported by  too  la^e  a  majority  to  be  over- 
thrown by  any  amount  of  Hundering  in  its 
dealings  with  America,  and  gained  some 
izedit  from  the  accldeatal  discovery  of  the 
talents  of  Wellington  in  Spain.  In  1811 
the  reign  came,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
to  an  end.  llie  health  of  George  III.,  which 
had  been  gravely  affected  by  the  failnre  of 
tbe  Dnke  of  York  in  the  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion, broke  down  after  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Amelia,  and  ha  became  hopelessly 
insane-  For  nine  more  yean  he  lingered  on 
mad,  blind,  and  melancholy,  but  the  glories  of 
the  Peninsular  War  and  of  Waterloo,  as  well  as 
the  social  misery  that  lollnwed  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon,  have  little  to  do  with  a  king 
who,  if  in  full  mental  vigour  would  certainly 
have  identified  himself  with  the  praise,  and 
wonld  not  have  shrunk  from  his  share  of  the 
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pniaiit  u«  thuoe  of  Bnrooi  Wui^t  and  Sixk- 
ingham ;  tbe  Ormsilli  Pajxri ;  tha  Auckland  Csr- 
tmpanimcti  Backiugtaani'ilCimgdi  n/lkf  Ctourt 
iindCiitiulic/Uiiirgi  111.,'  Thh, HcmelTi  ^  tlu 
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ttMi;  BioDgham,  Bittorual  aiatdi;  Tlu  A%- 
■ttol  Bigutet!  Cobbett'i  FurluHunditv  2ut. 
[L.  C.  8.] 
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that  it  wonld  have 
caused  any  boy  of  spirit  to  revolt.  The 
coldnen  and  tedium  of  his  father's  court 
developed  quickly  the  wont  side  of  the 
prince  B  character.  At  twenty  he  fell  des- 
perately in  love  willi  a  Mrs.  Fitz-Herbert, 
whom  he  privately  married,  a  marriage  void  by 
reason  of  the  Hoyal  Marriage  Act ;  if  it  had 
not  been,  it  would  have  cost  George  the  throne, 
as  Mn.  Fits-Herbert  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
On  his  attaining  twenty-one  his  father  had 
settled  on  him  £50,000  a  year ;  the  revenues 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  amounted  to 
£12,000;  and  Parliament  voted  him  £30,000 
to  start  with,  and  the  sanie  amount  to  pay  oil 
his  debts.  Within  a  year  his  debts  amounted 
to  £160,000.  The  king  added  £1(1,000  to  bis 
allowance,  which  only  served  to  encourage 
his  reckless  extravagance.  In  the  hope  that 
*  '    power  and  so  help  him, 


he  allied  himself  iJosely  with  the  Whig 
party,  which  his  father  hated.  The  action 
of  Fox  in  I'HS  with  regard  to  the  Regency 


11  raised  his  hopes  of  improving  bis 
position;  but  they  were  disappointed  by  the 
king's  recovery.  The  Whiga  were  evidently 
a  broken  reed  to  lean  upon ;  and  Pitt  wiu 
inexorable  coldneas  refused  to  help  him  in 
any  way.  The  prince  was  thus  thrown  hack 
on  his  fattier ;  and  the  king  insisted  on  his 
marriage.  He  was  engaged  in  countless 
intrigues ;  and  to  settle  down  into  wedlock 
was  utterly  distasteful  to  him.  Yet  it  was 
his  only  chance  of  clearing  himself  from  his 
embarrassments;  and  in  1796  Parliament 
undertook  to  discharge  his  debts,  which 
amounted  to  £660,000,  on  his  marringa  with 
Princees  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  whom  George 
III.  had  selected  as  an  eligible  wife  for  his 
son.  The  prince  was  drunk  when  he  married 
her,  and  before  nine  moulhB  passed  by,  had 
openly  separated  from  fa*,  to  return  to  his 
old  habits  ot  vice  and  proflij^acj-.  The  prince 
continued  to  affect  an  attachment  to  the 
Whigs  and  their  political  principle*,  and  in 
the  meantime  lived  the  life  of^  a  reckless 
debauchee,  day  by  day  disgusting  his  friends 
by  his  faithlessneea,  and  alieniitiiig  the  people's 
atfoctionB  by  tha  unconf^ealod  protiigacy  of  his 
life.  In  1803  Addington'a  ^vernment  had 
the  boldness  l«pn>anre  an  additionof  £60,000 
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to  hid  iDcome.     Id  1811   be  found  himBelf 

compelled  to  accept  the  regency  od  temiH 
which  he  did  bii  best  to  hsTe  modified.  But 
his  conduct  Imd  diig^sted  his  best  friends,  the 
Whiga,  teho  now  began  to  see  1"""'  iu  bis 
true  oolours.  Finding  that  nothing  was  to  be 
got  from  them,  he  deserted  them  in  a  moment, 
acoepted  the  regency  on  tbe  teima  propofled, 
and  retainod  Perceval  us  Prime  Minister. 
His  heartless  conduct  to  bis  daughter,  the 
Prineese  Charlotte,  increased  his  unpopularity. 
Hs  kept  ber  in  absolute  bondage  till  long 
after  tbe  period  when  most  girla  are  thought 
fit  to  enjoy  the  gaieties  of  lile  ;  and,  when  she 
refused  to  accept  the  I'rince  of  Onngs,  whom 
the  Regent  bad,  tor  luB  own  selfish  reasons, 
chosen  as  a  husband  for  her,  she  was  again 
relegated  to  the  same  oourae  of  treatment. 
But  the  people  devoted  all  the  loyalty, 
which  they  were  prepared  to  give  to  any 
decent  monarch,  to  the  princess,  and  were 
oterwhalmed  with  grief  when  she  died, 
shortly  after  liEtr  marriage  with  Prince 
Leopold  of  Cobnrg,  In  1817  the  feeling  of 
the  people  made  ilaelf  felt  by  publicly  innilt- 
ing  the  Begent  on  his  way  back  Eiom  opening 
Puliamenc.  The  result  of  the  outrage  at 
tbe  time  was  merely  the  adoption  by  tbe 
ministry  of  reproBiva  measures,  and  an  even 
bitterer  hatred  of  the  Regent  among  the 
people,  which  was  destmed  to  be  brought  to  a 
bead  Boon  after  bis  father's  death,  whan  he 
acceded  to  the  throne,  by  hia  prosecution  of 
the  queen  (1820).  George  waa  anxious  to 
obtain  a  divorce  from  hia  wife.  He  had  set 
spies  to  watch,  her,  and  they  had  got  up  a 
case  against  her.  Whether  the  queen  was 
guilty  or  not  the  nation  cared  little ;  their 
feeling  was  that  they  would  never  tolerate 
the  king's  divorce  from  a  woman  who,  if  she 
had  slipped,  had  been  driven  into  error  by  his 
own  brntality.  The  ministry  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  case,  and  the  queen's  death 
ended  the  matter.  Without  his  father's  virtues 
George  IV.  had  aa  narrow-minded  a  horror 
of  change  as  the  old  king  himself.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  country  he  had  not  tbe  moral 
Rtrength,  or  even  the  obstinate  courage,  which 
had  enabled  George  III,  always  to  gain  his 
point.  In  deference  to  the  king-  s  conscientious 
scruples  Pitt  had  oonaenteiT  to  waive  the 
Catholic  question.  The  notion  of  conscientious 
scruples  influencing  Goorgo  IV.  was  nothing 
short  of  ludicrous.  He  too,  however,  refused 
to  submit,  whereupon  Peel  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  offered.their  resignations.  They 
were  accepted,  hut  before  the  next  day  the 
king  had  reflected  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  form  another  ministry,  and  that  hia 
father's  old  threat  of  retiring  to  Hanover 
would  be  only  too  gladly  received  by  tbe 
nation :  he  surrendered  and  wrote  to  them 
a  note  begging  them  to  remain  in  office,  and 
allowing  them  le  have  tlieir  own  way.  Little 
more  than  a  year  after  this  event  he  died, 
"  the  victim  to  a  comi^ication  of  diseases, 


which  had  made  his  later  years  misenible.' 


Mr.  Walpole  haa  shortly  summed  up  t 
chai«cter  of  George  IV. :  "  He  was  a  tad  son, 
a  bad  husband,  a  bad  father,  a  bad  subject, 
a  had  monarch,  and  a  bad  friend."  The  only 
merit  which  Uie  historian  can  attribQte  to 
bim  is  faint  praise  of  the  most  damning  kind ; 
it  is  that  his  vices,  his  unpopularity,  and  hia 
weakness  did  mora  to  advrince  the  cause  of 
reform  than  all  the  piety,  religion,  and  oon- 
Bcientioueness  of  his  fnther. 

LocU  Hilmnburr,  JtimiiTi :  O.  Bom,  UoTV; 
Thfl  Limdondern  Cormi/{mAm''t ;  Fitl^VTKM'S 
Lift  nf  Gtorgt  IV.;  Loid  Colchester,  lAtrt; 
Dako  of  BacklnghuD,  Mtm^  of  tkt  CotirtqfAe 
Rtine\i!  BUpletou,  0»rffi  Canning  md  kit 
Tim«;  Juw,  Vim.  q^ Qwrgi lil. ;  Eldou'i  Lifi; 
Peel's  UnHAri;  Yoage,Wi<>f  Ltri  Latrpaott 
WiLlpale's  EmUknd  /nm  Wi;  AUnm,  HM.  itf 

Ewoy-  [w.  E.  a] 

G^orgiB-    [CoLOHiia,  Ajiehicak.J 

Oerbuoi,  The  Battli  of  (1080),  was 
fought  bfltweeo  William  the  Conqueror  and  his 
eldest  son  Sobert,  who,  aided  by  the  French 
king,  sought  to  establish  himself  as  Duke  of 
Normandy.  The  action  was  a  slight  one,  and 
Bobert  having  unhorsed  and  wounded  hia 
father,  eipreesed  penitence  for  his  rebellion, 
and  a  reconciliation  was  effected. 

ft Bmi Ml rtOWTl,  Tns  Battlb  of  (Oct.  4, 
1777),  fought  between  Washington  and  Lord 
Howe  at  Gemutnstown,  on  Uie  SchuylMlI 
River,  north  of  Philadelphia.  The  EngUdl 
held  Gennanstown  to  protect  Philadelphia, 
which  they  had  recently  occupied,  Waahing- 
ton  attacked  them  with  great  success  at  t£a 
first  outset,  but  a  panic  seized  his  raw  and 
disorganised  amiy,  and  they  fled,  leaving  th^ 
Enghsh  in  possession  of  the  town. 
Banaraf  t ;  Ooniaii. 

O^nuuilU,  ^.  i^-  448],  waa  Bishop 
of  Auxerre,  and  is  said  to  have  been  invited 
over  to  Britain  to  combat  Pelagianimn.  Thia 
he  successfully  did,  and  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity those  British  tribes  which  still  re- 
mained heathen.  Encouraged  by  him  the 
Britons  won  a  bloodless  victory  over  the  com- 
bined PIcte  and  Saxons  known  as  tbe  Alleluia 
Victory  (q.v.) .  The  beat  date  for  hia  visit  to 
Britain  is  a.d.  429.  The  dedication  of 
several  churches  in  Wales  and  Coinwall  to  him 
atteata  the  memory  of  his  visit. 

Bede,  Hut.  XuIh.,  i.,  eh.  ii. ;  CosBtuUss, 
S,  Otnaaiu  Vita. 

QwtmydwtbTg,    Tbb    Cok?berhcb 

jtT  (1710),  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
bring  the  War  of  the  Spaniah  Succession  to  a 
close.  The  seat  of  the  negotiations,  whidi 
were  begun  on  the  side  of  France,  waa 
moved  from  the  Hague  to  Gertmydenberg, 
a  village  at  the  moutb  of  the  Waal.  The 
Dutch  demanded  that  the  terms  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  vis.,  the  resignation  of  the  whole 
of  the  Spaoish  succession  and  the  restoration 
of  Newfoundland  to  England,  shonld  be 
enforced,   with  the  terrible   oonditton   that 
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Ijouu  BhoQid  ttsun  in  eloctm^  hia  KruidBon 
from  Spain.  This  the  iWich  kin^  declined, 
although  he  offered  a  monthly  subsidy 
towards  defraying-  the  expenses  of  the  allies. 
Although  this  point  was  waived,  the  oppo- 
oitiun  of  Aiulria  and  Savoy  to  these  terms  of 
pence  necessitated  the  continuatioa  of  the 
war.    [SpAJtuH  SiiccEssioH,  Wak  op  the.] 

BUnhops,  Bfifn  ^  Hattn  Jhm  ,'  W/on,  Bn«n 


the  Kings  ol  England,  1122—1200,  and  a. 
hisUiry  of  the  Arthhiihopa  of  Canterbuty 
down  to  Hubert  Wnlter  (1205).  Gervase  u 
B  laborious  and  trustworthy  writer. 

0«mW8  of  Tilbury,  an  historian  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  wnoae  career  as  a 

wandering  scholar  is  very  interesting,  was 
for  some  time  in  the  aervite  of  Otto  IV.,  and 
was  made  Marshal  of  the  Kingdom  of  Arlea 
by  him.  Bale  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  hia 
writings,  but  the  only  one  published  and  of 
importance  is  La  Otiin  Iiiiptr\aliiiu. 

CtaBiUL  (companion)  was  the  old  English 
word  tor  the  I^tin  mhui.  Tacitus  givea  as 
a  description  of  the  primitive  ettnilatut  of  the 
old  German  king.     The  comila 


■ervioe.      The  position  was  coveted  by  the 


dignity  of  the  king  haa  immeasuiably  in- 
creased the  distance  between  him  and  his 
componiona  in  arms.  He  now  givoa  dignity 
and  importance  to  his  followers.     The  gesitn 


ont  from  the  gesiths  of  the  ealdorman  or 
bishop,  who  are  merely  his  retainent  or  wards. 
Ultimately  large  grants  of  folkland  reward 
Uie  seryicea  of  the  faithful  thegn.  [Tmbbn.] 
A  new  Dobihty  of  service  ultimately  develops 
from  the  eomilatut.  Extinct  on  the  Continent, 
the  eojniialui  becomes  in  England  a  chief 
•onroe  of  feudalism.  The  kiuearlt  of  Canute 
leprodooe  the  earlier  gesiths  of  the  heptarchio 
kiiigB.  The  gttilhnmibaaH  was  a  man  in 
the  rank  of  a  gesith,  and  ennobled  by  his 

Oiommij  to  flchuld's  OmHu;   Tultna,  Qtr- 

mnia ;  Btnbba,  Cmt.  Hut. ;  Kembts,  Sunn  » 

Ottrta  Stephuii  it  the  work  of  an  un- 
known aathor,  and  embraces  the  period  from 
113d  to  1180.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
oontemporan,  and  is  very  interesting  for  the 
picture  it  sSords  of  (he  anarchy  of  Stephen's 
reigtt. 

Obilnis,  Thb,  are  inhabitants  of  the 
mirince  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Condahar. 
They  are  a  fine  mutcolar  race,  expert  in  the 
use  ol  the  musket,  sword,  and  knife,  and 


chalBcterised  by  an  intense  ferocity  of  dis- 
position, the  result  of  centuries  of  rapine  and 
petty  warfare.  They  have  been  the  most 
resolute  opponenU  of  every  invader,  and 
have  never  submitted  to  the  rulers 'of  Cabul 
or  Candahar,  but  have  continued  with  per- 
fect impunity  their  hereditary  profession  of 
levying  black-mail  on  all  who  traveised  their 


QlLuni,  Thi  Smii  or  (Jan.  21,  1839). 
This  great  foitiees  was  strong  by  nature  and 
by  art,  surrounded  by  a  wall  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  high  and  a  wet  ditch.  During  the  English 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  it  was  garrisoned 
by  3,000  men  commanded  by  Hyder  Khan, 
the  son  of  Dost  Bluhomed.  The  English 
battering  train  had  been  left  behind,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  break  the  walla  with  the 
few  six-  and  nine-pounders  which  had  accom- 

Cied  them.  A  nephew  of  Dost  Mahomed, 
'ever,  for  a  Urge  bribe,  turned  traitor  and 
gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  condition 
and  character  of  the  defences.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  blow  up  the  gate,  and  then  rush 
into  the  tortroai.  Nine  hundred  pounds  of 
powder,  packed  in  bags,  were  conveyed  under 
cover  of  darkness  to  the  gate  and  successfully 
exploded.  The  massive  gate  was  shivered, 
and  masses  of  masonry  flew  in  all  directions. 
Colonel  Dennie  of  the  13th  Light  Infantry 
rushed  in  with  the  storming  party  over  the 
debris,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  who  wero 
hiistily  assembUng  behind  the  bnacb,  and  a 
mortal  struggle  ensued  which  lusted  some 
hours.  At  dawn  of  day,  however,  the  British 
ensign  floated  over  the  citadel  of  Ghuzni, 
which  wras  thus  won  with  a  loss  of  180  killed 
and  wounded,  of  whom  eighteen  were  officen. 

[A»OM*K  Wabs.] 

Ann.  K<8. :  Kmf,  Afi1u»  Wta. 

GiblM't  Kntta  was  a  camp  of  the  Irish 
rebels  in  1768,  on  the  Cunagh  or  lacecouree 
near  that  place.  Sir  James  Ihift  advanced 
on  it  from  Limerick,  and  the  garrison 
ofiered  to  surrender,  bat  by  some  accident  a 
gun  was  discharged,  and  the  troops,  tearing 
treachery,  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and 
killed  3G0  of  the  rebels  (May  26,  178S}. 

Qi1)r>ltar,  a  promontory  at  the  entnmce 
to  the  Mediterranoan,  is  ntuated  in  the 
Spani^  province  of  Andalusia.  The  natural 
strength  of  the  position — it  is,  in  fact,  the 
key  of  the  Meditemnean— attracted  attention 
at  a  very  early  date.  From  712  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  by  whom  it 
was  again  retaken  from  the  Spaniards,  in  1333. 
In  1410  the  rock  was  taken  by  the  Moorish 
King  of  Granada,  and  in  1463  fell  ii 
hands  of  t 


r  the  Spa 


,  by   whom  it   was 


Spaniards,  t 
formally  annexed,   1603. 
bined  English  and   Dutch  fleet,   under  Sir 
Qeoqe  Booke^  eompallad  the  governor,  the 
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Marquis  de  Salines,  to  siuTender,  an  J  Gibraltar 
has  ever  since  rumained  in  the  pomessioD  of 
the  Enftlish,  sustaining  a.  »ell-conduct«d 
sieg«  ID  1T05.  In  1T13  it  was  lormally  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
Many  attempts  have  bet>n  made  by  tbe 
SpKDiards  to  recover  so  important  a  position. 
Id  1718  Bhuihope  was  almost  induced  to 
surrender  what  he  regarded  as  of  little  value 
and  an  insupersble  obstacle  to  peace  with 
fipain.  In  1720  u  projected  attack,  under 
the  Marquis  of  Leda,  came  to  nothing,  aod 
in  1727  the  Count  de  la  Torres  and  20,000 
men  also  failed  to  toko  the  rock.  In  1767 
Fitt  was  willing  to  sorrcnder  the  rock  it  the 
Spaniards  would  help  in  the  r^captare  of 
Minorca  from  the  French;  but  ijiey  per- 
Kvered  in  neutrality,  and  in  1761  joined  the 
Family  Compact  lugely  in  consequence  of 
the  desire  to  win  it  l«ci.  The  most  famous 
neg«  <tt  Qibrsltor  was  one  lasting  from  1779 
to  17S3,  by  a  combined  force  of  Spaniard* 
and  French,  which  was  saccsBsfolly  with- 
stood by  the  English  under  General  Elliot, 
afterwards  Ijord  HeathSeld ;  a  siege  almost  un- 
paralleled in'  the  annals  of  sneient  or  modern 
warfare.  The  English  were  more  than  once 
reinforced  or  revictualled  by  sea ;  but  the 
investment  continued,  and  a  Tery  severe 
bombardment  and  powerful  floating  batteries 
were  tried  in  vain  against  it.  llie  possession 
ot  Gibraltar  gives  England  a  commanding 
attitode  at  the  Atlantic  entrance  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  enables  it  to  dispense 
with  the  continued  presence  of  a  large  niari- 
time  force  on  that  sea.  The  administration 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  miliUi?  governor.  As 
a  "free  port"  Gibnltar  is  the  seat  of  ex- 
tensive smuggling. 

Moxtia,  BritiMli  CnloKin:  Driiikw»t*r,  Stigi  ef 

C*rallar;   Prt«olt,   rniininiA  and  twfcrtlo; 

eunhopa,  JWtm  of  Qiun  Aniu. 

Oiibvd,  WiLLiAK  {d.  1129),  was  Chan- 
cellor under  William  I.,  William  II.,  and 
Henry  I.,  and  heM  the  office  no  less  than 
five  tiroes.  During  Henry's  quarrel  with 
Anselm  he  weu  nominated  to  tbe  see  of  Win- 
cheater,  but  refusing  to  be  consecrated  except 
bj  the  archbishop,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office  and  banished  (1103).  The  dispute 
between  Anselm  and  the  king  having  at 
length  been  settled,  GiSard  was  consecrated 
in  1107.  He  introduced  the  Cistercians  into 
England,  and  was  in  many  ways  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  Church. 

OUTord, OiLnBBT  (if.  1590},aJesuit,duTing 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  "  dexterous,  subtle, 
and  many-ton  gued,"  whs  indacad  to  turn 
traitor  to  his  friends  by  Walsingham'a  bribes. 
The  treasonable  correspondence  of  the  Queen 
of  Scot*  passed  through  hia  hands  for  de- 
livery, and  copies  were  taken  by  him,  and  Bent 
at  once  to  Walsinghom.  By  this  means  the 
Babington  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  the 
deUils  of  every  Catholic  plot  made  known  to 


oa 


almost  as  aoonas  conceived.    Hs 
went  to  Paris  after  the  arrest  of  the  Babington 
conspirators,  and  died  there. 
GillWTt,  Sib  Hikphkby  (».  1S39,  d.  1SS3), 

a  hall-brolher  of  Sir  Walter  Aaleigh  and 
nephew  of  Catherine  Ashley,  by  whom  ha  was 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
fliat  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  in  the 
expedition  to  Havre,  1663,  and,  subsequently, 
was  made  Governor  of  Munster.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1671  Sir  Humphrey,  as  member  for 
Plymouth,  supported  the  royal  prerogative 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Wentwoiths;  foul 
years  later  he  published  his  discourse  to  prove 
tf  puBSHge  by  the  North- West  to  Cathaia  and 
the  East  Indies.  In  16TS,  having  obtained 
from  Elizabeth  a  patent  empowering  him  to 
talcB  possession  of  any  unappropriated  lands  he 
might  discover,  he  railed  to  North  America, 
but  returned  without  BcCOmpliBhing  anything. 
In  1683  be  again  set  out  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  and  took  posaeoeion  of  Newfound- 
land, but  whilst  on  his  return  was  lost  with 
all  his  crew.  He  has  been  described  as  "the 
worthiest  man  of  that  age." 

HiklDjt;   Uv  ef  S<l*i()>;  Wood,  Allma 
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the  son  of  Fergus.  On  the  capture  of 
William  the  Lion  at  Alnwick  (1174),  be  at 
once  raised  the  atundanl  of  revolt  in  Galloway, 
in  conjunction  with  TTchtred,  hia  brother, 
whom  he  subsoquentlj'  murdered.  Un 
William's  release,  a  sort  of  reconciliation 
was  effected,  though,  in  1181,  we  find 
Uilbert  harrying  the  Lothiani. 

GildM  [i.  616  f  d.  (70  ?)  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Mount 
Badon,  and  to  have  become  an  ecdesiastic 
In  660  he  retired  to  Armarica,  but  ia  said  to 
have  returned  to  Britain,  and  to  have  spent 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  Glastonbury. 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled  De  Excidm  Briltai- 
Hia,  which  is  our  sole  contemporary  authority 
for  the  Saxon  conquest  of  Britain.  The  period 
that  it  embraces  extends  from  the  Roman 
conquest  to  the  yeor  660,  but  it  is  only  for 
the  latter  part  that  the  work  is  of  any 
original  value.  It  is  rather  a  piece  of  wild 
and  exaggerated  declamation  enforced  by 
historical  example*  than  a  real  history.  It 
contains  tew  facta,  and  those  obscurely  or 
rhetorically  put.  Gilda*  has  been  published 
by  the  English  Historicn]  Society,  and  in 
OiB  Monummla  Si'lariea  Sritanniea.  A  trans- 
lation of  hia  work  will  be  found  in  Bohn's 
AntifuariaH  LUrary. 

GilleBpie,  Geobob  («.  iei3.  d.  1G4S),  a 
prominent  niiniBter  in  Scotland,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  to  Charlts  I.  and 
Episcapolianism,  was  appointed  one  <k  the 
four  representatives  of  the  &<«tch  Chnrch  at 
the  Weetminster  Amembly,  in  which  he  took 
a  very  prominent  parL     He  was  Uodsralor 
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of  Qie  GeDeral  Anemblj  is  tlie  year  of  his 
d«ath.   HU  vigorous  initiugi  ail  upheld  itroiig 

Pratbytarianiam. 

Oilpm,  BiRHAKD  (i.  IfilT,  d.  1BB3],  rector 
of  Hoa)rhton-lo -Spring,  waa  deecended  from 
a  good  Weetmortland  family,  and  educated 
Bt  Oxford.  In  early  life  of  coiuervatiTe 
ToligiaiiB  views,  he  yet  accepted  the  changea 
of  Bdward  VI.,  and  preached  before  that 
monarch.  Bot  be  Wt  England  for  BDme 
time  for  theological  study  on  the  Continent, 
and  retaming,  was  made  by  hia  uncle  Tua- 
Btall — restored  to  hil  bithoprio  of  Durham  by 
Hary— rector  of  Houghttm-le-Spring.  Ar- 
reited  on  a  chowe  of  bereay,  the  opportune 
death  of  Mary  left  him  in  safety.  He  refused 
Elizabeth's  offer  of  the  bishaprio  of  Carliete, 
and  laboured  at  Houg-bton  till  his  death. 
His  piety,  teal,  hospitality,  and  liberality 
made  him  a  model  parish  priest,  and  a  bright 
example  of  piactirai  religion  amidst  the  arid 
controversies  of  a  period  of  revolution. 

Cu-lsloB,    Lift   oi   OOpM,   la  Woidiworth'a 

Qilroy,  eon  of  GillMMrtin,  aided  Thomas, 
natural  (on  of  Alan  of  Oalloway,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  aeiia  Ualloway  (1233).  Defeated 
with  gre^t  loss  by  Maciitt«g«rt,  Earl  of  Boai, 
Gilroy  aod  TbomaB  made  a  seoond  attempt  in 
the  following  year.  Overwhelmed  by  Dum- 
bera,  however,  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
after  a  brief  impri«(»imsnt  zeoovered  their 
liberty. 

CHn  Act.  Tks  (1T30),  vras  proposed  by 
Kr  Joseph  Jekyll,  in  order  to  check  the 
dnnkenneae  of  the  lower  orders.  Be  ad. 
vorated  a.  prohibitive  duty  o(  20s.  on  every 

ein  sold  by  retail,  and  £50  yearly  for  a 
CO  to  everv  retailer.  Hie  measure  was 
disliked  by  Walpole,  who  inserted  a  clanae 
that  £70,000  should  be  granted  to  the  king 
to  compensate  him  for  the  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  the  Civil  List.  The  Act  was  nipealed 
in  1743,  it  being  found  that,  though  no 
licence  was  obtained  and  no  duty  paid,  gin 
was  publicly  sold  in  the  streets ;  and  a  now 
biU  was  framed,  by  which  "  a  small  duty  per 
gallon  was  laid  on  tpiiita  at  the  still  h^d, 
and  the  price  of  Hcences  reduced  to  20s." 
Although  the  bill  was  vigorously  attacked 
by  Hervey  and  Cbeaterfield  in  the  Lords,  it 
priwod  by  a  large  majority. 

Gipaiss  in  BBgland.  The  ginnea 
ftrtt  appeared  in  England  in  16U,  and  in 
Bcotland  rather  earlier.  In  1631  an  Act 
baniahed  them  from  England,  and  in  IMl 
from  Scotland,  under  pain  of  death.  Henry 
Till.,  as  a  milder  measute,  shipped  some 
^paies  to  Norway.  A  statnto  of  1662  made 
mtercourse  even  with  gipsies  felony  ;  and,  in 
1592,  five  men  were  hung  at  Durham  "  for 
being  ^yptiaoB."  Not  till  1783  was  the 
Act  of  1692  repealed.  In  Scotland,  there  are 
cases  of  execution*  of  gipaiee  tor  no  other 
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crime  than  their  origin  in  ISll  and  1630. 
But  the  tj^atment  of  those  unlucky  wandareis 
waa  mild  in  England  as  oompared  with  the 
Continent. 

AteyfldfKBdu  Britamioi,  art.  "  Otpa&aa.*' 

Oinldna  CamlireiuEUi  (i- 1147,  i.  1220) 

was  the  litersry  name  of  Oerald  de  Barry,  the 
most  famous  writer  and  lileraij  adventurer  of 
his  Bge.  Closely  connected  with  the  Norman 
funihea  who  had  conquered  South  Wales,  the 
ntphew  of  the  conquerors  of  Ireland,  and  the 
granddaughter  of  Neata,  the  "  Helen  of 
Waleo,"  Oiraldus  was  horn  at  bis  father's 
caatle  of  Manorlrier  near  Tenby.  A  youngs' 
son,  he  was  destined  for  the  Church,  and  was 
educated  at  St.  David's  under  the  eye  of  hia 
uncle  the  bishop.  After  a  brilliant  (areer  at 
the  rildng  oniveraity  of  Paris,  Giraldus  be- 
came Archdeacon  of  Brecon  in  1172.  He 
plunged  with  characteristic  ardour  into  a 
long  eeriefl  of  quarreU  with  his  flock;  he 
reformed  the  iiregular  payment  of  tithes; 
informed  against  the  married  clergy,  and  in 
1176  persuaded  tho  chapter  of  St.  David's 
to  make  him  his  uncle's  aucceesor  to  that  see. 
The  disCavour  of  Henry  II.  annulled  the 
election,  and  Gerald  in  di^^ust  went  back  to  his 
studiee  at  Paris ;  hut  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
become  Bishop  of  St,  David's  was  the  steady 
object  of  his  ambition,  though  his  efforts  to 
obtain  that  end  were  uniformly  fruitless. 
Appointed  administrator  of  the  see  by  the 
ajrchbishop  in  1 1 84 ,  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  as 
chaplain  to  John,  son  of  Heruy  II.,  and,  after 
rejecting  Irish  bishoprics,  writing  his  Toco- 
graphy ef  Inland,  returned  in  I18B  to 
accompany  and  chronicle  Archbishop  Bald- 
vin's  crusading  itinerary  of  Walea.  Ue 
kept  about  the  court  till  11S3,  was  again 
elected  to  St.  David's  and  defeated  after 
five  years  of  litigation  in  1203,  and  spent  the 
last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  in  the  retire- 
ment of  mortified  ambition.  As  illustrating 
the  life  of  a  Norman  setUer  in  Wales,  a 
scholar,  an  occlosiBstic,  and  a  courtier,  Qeiald'a 
career  is  of  extreme  interest,  and  his  own 
copious  accounts  of  bis  doioge  give  us  ample 
if  untrustworthy  materiala  for  its  study.  As 
the  historian  of  the  Conguttt  of  Ireland, 
and  the  compiler  of  the  llimrary  of  IFalei, 
he  has  given  UB  a  more  vivid  idea  of  these 
countries  than  any  other  medieval  writer. 
But  Gerald,  though  clever  and  quick-sightod, 
was  quite  unscrupulous,  both  in  his  literary 
and  clerical  careers. 

Ttie  Horksof  QinildiiiCanibreiiils  are  printed 
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Obig  {d.  896).  the  Mn  of  Dungal,  was 

associated  with  Eocha,  son  of  Run,  in  the 

government  of  the  Pictish  kingdom  (878 — 

880),  and  afterwards  with  Dooald,  till  8fi6. 
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Ha  u  the  hero  of  nuny  stoiiei,  which  reit, 
howerer,  for  the  moet  part  on  alight  authority. 
He  is  esid  to  have  treed  his  oountry  from  tn« 
Daniih  yoke,  to  have  over'Tnn  Lothiftn,  and 
to  hare  subjugated  Ireland;  while,  in  con- 
aideration  of  certain  privil^ea  uonfened  on 
the  monks  of  St.  Andrewi,  he  has  been  called 
"  the  Liberator  o(  the  Soottiah  Church." 
Skeiw,  OINc  SaoHaKd, 
Gimn,  Tki  Theatt  or  (1113),  between 
Heniy  I.  and  Looia  VI.  of  France,  by  which 
Louii  rasigned  hia  claima  of  overlordahip 
over  Brittumy,  Belesme,  and  U^ine,  ana 
pncticallj  gave  np  William  Clito. 

Giturtaniud.  A  noble  TenstiaD  lmai\j, 
one  of  whom  was  Venetian  ambaaBader  m 
the  early  part  of  Henry  V11I.'«  reign,  and 
from  whose  deepalches,  *■  naual  with  hia 
daee,  much  is  to  be  leaznt  of  the  hietoiy  of 
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merchant,  was  bom  io  that  city,  and  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  Chriat  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  a  double  f  rat  and  a  senior 
atadentahip.  Ha  entered  Parliament  in  IB32 
as  member  for  Newark,  ia  the  Tory  and 
High  Churcli  interest,  and  as  nominee  of 
the  Duka  of  Newcastle.  He  soon  diatin- 
goished  himself  as  an  orator.  In  1836  Feel 
made  him  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treatuiy 
in  his  ahort-lived  adminiBtrntion.  In  1811 
he  waa  made  by  Peel  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint, 
an  office  which  he  exchanged  toi  the  Colonial 
Secretajm^'p,  on  the  eve  of  the  Kepeal 
of  the  Com  Laws.  Rejected  by  Newark  for 
his  adhesion  to  Free  Trade,  he  waa  returned 
for  Oxford  UniverEity.  Feel's  miniatry  soon 
fell,  and  Mr.  Gladatone,  like  all  the  other 
Foelltes,  atoned  for  his  fidelity  to  hia  leader 
by  exclusion  from  office  for  several  years, 
'niey  (the  PeoUtes)  could  hold  office  neither 
under  Whigs  nor  Tories.  He  otilised  hia 
leisure  in  literary  activity  and  in  the  study 
of  the  Italian  question.  In  1862  the  hybrid 
miniatry  of  Lord  Aberdeen  cams  into  power, 
and  Mr.  Oladutone  was  made  Chancellor  of 
the  Excheqaer.  Driven  into  resignation  by 
Ur.  Roebuck's  motion,  and  the  dieaaters  of 
the  Crimean  War,  he  accepted  from  Lord 
Derby,  in  1858,  the  post  of  Lord  Com- 
nianoner  to  the  Ionian  lalands,  and  recom- 
mended their  union  with  Greece,  which  was 
.  effected.  In  1869  he  was  again  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  under  Lord  Palmerston. 
A  series  of  famous  budgets  established  hia 
reputation  as  a  financier.  Hia  now  avowed 
LiDeraliam  led  to  his  rejection  at  Oxford  in 
1866,  and  he  was  returned  for  South-west 
Lancashire.  The  death  of  Lord  Palmerston 
waa  the  beginning  of  more  stirring  times. 
Hr.  Qladatone  now  became  leader  of  the 
House   of    Commons,    and    introdnced   the 


Reform  Bill  of  ISM,  which  led  to  the  defeat 
of  the  government;  but  the  Irish  Cbatch 
agitation  soon  bronght  them  back  into  office. 
Mr.  Gladstone  lost  his  lAocaahire  seat, 
finding  another,  however,  at  Greenwidi.  In 
December,  186H,  he  became  Premier  of  the 
miniatry  which  diBestabliahed  the  Irish 
Church,  passed  the  first  Land  Act,  reformed 
the  army,  and  abolished  religioua  tests  in 
the  Universities.  Resigning  in  1S7*,  Hr. 
Gladstone  waa  out  of  oQice  until  1860. 
Withdrawing  for  a  time  from  the  laaderahip 
of  his  party,  he  displayed  great  literary 
activity  in  many  directtona.  In  1880  he 
resumed  office  as  head  of  a  new  Libeial 
adminTstration. 

Barnstt  Bmith,  Lift  ijfQlai^ant. 

Olamis,  Ladt,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  widow  of  Jobn  Lyon,  Lord  of 
Qlamia,  and  wife  of  CampbeU  of  Kepneith, 
waa  burnt  at  Edinburgh,  1637,  on  a  charge 
of  conapiring  to  poison  James  V.  and  to 
restore  Uie  DouglsaeB  to  their  former  power 
in  ScoUand. 

Glamornn  Traftty,  Thb.  Charlea  I., 
in  16i4,  unable  to  turn  the  Ccaaation  to  the 
advantage  he  had  expected,  and  Ormonde 
being  unwilling  to  grant  more  to  the 
Catholics,  sent  Lord  Herbert,  aon  of  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  to  Ireland,  creating 
him  at  the  same  time  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  and 

Somiaing  him  the  dokedom  of  Somerset, 
e  was  entrusted  with  a  commission  sealed 
with  the  king's  private  signet,  dated  March 
ISth,  1644,  at  Oxford,  authoriaing  him  to 
grant  all  the  Catholics  might  demand,  if  they 
would  send  over  10,000  men  to  hia  ain. 
Glamorgan  arrived  nt  Kilkenny  in  1646,  and 
concluded  a  publio  and  a  secret  treaty  with 
the  Catholica.  By  the  fiiat  the  demands  that 
a  Catholic  deputation  had  made  at  Oxford  in 
1644  were  granted.  These  were:  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Catholic  disabilitiea  of  Foynmga' 
Iaw,  a  general  amnesty,  and  a  period  of 
limitation  for  all  inquiries  into  the  titles  of 
land.  The  aecret  treaty  granted  to  the 
Catholics  the  public  exereiae  of  their  religion 
in  all  churches  not  actually  in  posseaaion  of 
the  State  Church ;  in  return,  10,000  men 
under  Glamorgan  were  to  join  the  king  in 
England,  and  two -thirds  of  the  church 
revenues  ware  to  be  eet  aside  to  provide  for 
their  pay.  This  secret  treaty  was  discovered 
among  Uie  papei«  of  the  CaUioIic  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  on  his  repulse  from  before  Sligo. 
After  this  discovery,  January  29,  1646,  the 
king  sent  a  message  to  the  two  Houses, 
denying  that  Glamorgan  had  any  such 
powen;  he  wrote  to  Ormonde  in  the  aame 
strain.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that   Glamorgan    only    fulfilled  the   king's 
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■Utewnan,  and  adiniiuttmtor  of  Henrj  n.*s 
migii.  In  1174  be  did  mors  than  anjone 
alae  to  nve  the  north  tana  the  re*^  of 
fondal  banms  »nd  the  Soottuh  invuion.  Be 
■nceeeded  Eichard  de  Lucj  u  Justiciar  in 
1180,  and  continued  in  office  till  Heoiy'a 
death.  Richard  I.  displaced  him  from  office 
mod  kept  him  in  prison  until  he  had  paid  the 
«normoiu  fins  of  £16,000.  This  -waa  the  end 
of  his  career.  As  an  author,  Qlanvill's 
tceatiBe  St  Ltgitm  el  CnwiMtiufiniiiM  Anglia, 
•eeina  to  have  been  composed  about  1181.  It 
is  of  great  importance  as  the  SHrlicet  treatiBe 
on  English  law,  and  throws  macb  light  on 
many  teforms  of  Henry  XL,  of  which  othar- 
wise  we  should  know  very  little.  It  has 
bean  printed  more  than  once,  and  critical 
ezbaota  are  to  be  found  in  Btubhs's  Sthrl 

OlamgOW  owes  ita  origin  to  the  establish- 
meat  of  a  church  bv  KentEgem,  the  apoetle 
of  Stnithclyde  in  the  sixth  centuiy,  which 
became  tho  seat  of  a  bishopric  The  (own 
which  g:row  up  round  the  see  was  in  tho 
domain  of  Oie  biahoji.  In  1450  Bishop 
TumbuU  founded  the  university.  In  1491 
the  see  was  made  sn  archbishopric.  Alone 
of  the  Scotch  catbedraU  the  cburdi  suirived 
the  BefDriDBtion.  In  1638  a  ^nous  General 
Assembly  at  OUegow  accepted  the  Covenant. 
The  Treaty  of  Union  first  gave  QlaBgow  im- 
portance as  a  port,  b^  opening  to  Bcotlsnd 
the  colonial  trade.  Bmce  then  the  town  has 
mpidly  increased.  It  rivalled  Bristol  in  the 
tobaooo  bade,  and,  when  that  was  diverted  by 
the  Americsn  War  of  Independence,  Glasgow 
industry  took  new  channels.  At  last  Glas- 
gow became  the  great  manufacturing  centre 
of  Scotland,  vh^e  the  improvement  of  the 
Clyde  made  it  the  first  port. 

Glassltea,  Tbb,  were  members  of  a 
Sootcli  sectarian  body,  that  originated 
about  1730,  when  its  leader,  John  Olsaa,  was 
driven  from  his  parish  by  the  OeaeisI  As- 
wmbly  for  aberoey  on  theldngdom  of  Christ. 
Glass  taught  the  "  voluntary  principle  "  for 
the  first  time  in  Scotland,  and  his  syBtem  of 
church    government  was  practically  oongro- 

Stional.  Bobert  Sandeman,  one  of  Glass's 
lowers,  gave  another  name  to  the  sect  and 
distingmahed  it  by  his  doctrine  of  faith  as 
"bare  belief  of  the  bare  truth."  The  public 
worship  of  this  small  sect  is  of  a  peculiar 
character. 

Qlaatonliiuy  AblMy  is  perhapa  the 
only  religious  foundation  in  England  which 
baa  kept  up  its  existence  from  Boman  timen. 
LHsmissing  the  fable  of  its  fonndation  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathiea,  we  have  snfficient 
evidence  that  it  existed  long  before  Ina'a 
ODnquest  of  that  region  brought  it  under 
English  sway ;  it  was  famed  b«  the  burying- 
nlaBe  of  Artiiur,  and  was  much  frequented 
by  Itish  pilgrims  as  the  tomb  of  St.  PatiiDk, 


After  Ina'a  second  fonndation,  '. 
famous  refomution  and  introductdon  i^  the 
Benedicdne  role,  is  the  next  great  event  in 
the  history  of  the  abbey.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  by  Dunltan,  Herlewin  and  Henry  II. 
At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  there  was 
a  long  struggle  between  the  Bishop  of  BaUi 
and  the  monkB,  who  eventually  succeeded  in 
seooring  the  independence  of  thoir  abbey.  It 
became  very  rick.  Its  last  abbot,  Whiting, 
was  hung  hy  Henry  VIII.  on  the  top  of 
Ulastonbury  Tor. 
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Oleno^m,  Alixahdeb  CumnNOHAv, 
EuiL  OP,  taken  prisoner  at  8olway  Mom, 
was  one  of  the  "  Assured  Lords,"  but, 
with  the  others,  he  threw  over  Henry 
Till,  in  1544.  He  joined  the  Proteatuit 
alliance  against  Queen  Mary  for  a  time,  hut 
was  shortly  afterwards  riKeived  hack  into 
the  [Oyal  favour.  In  ISS7  he  was  named 
one  of  the  Council  of  Itegency. 

Glanounif  WruJAHCtmiiiHOHiii,  Eabl 
or,  received,  in  1663,  a  commission  from 
Charles  II.  to  raise  troops  in  his  cause  in 
Scotland.  After  having  collected  a  force  of 
Highlanders,  Olencaim  was  replaced  by 
General  Middleton,  who,  however,  shortly 
afterwards  quitted  Scotland,  giving  place  to 
the  original  leader. 

Glancos,  Tub  Massacu  of  (Feb.  13. 
1692],  has  left  a  dork  stain  on  the  memory  of 
William  III.  l^he  civU  war  continued  to 
smoulder  in  the  Highlands  for  several  years 
after  the  death  of  Dundee.  The  nunogement 
o(  afiaiiB  iu  Scotland  was  at  this  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dalrymplee,  and  Viscount  Stair, 
their  head,  vras  President  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, while  the  younger,  the  Uaster  of  Stair, 
was  Secretary  for  Scotland.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  promising  pardon  to  all  who 
before  Dec.  31,  1691,  should  swear  to  live 
peaceably  under  the  exititing  government. 
MrniTan  of  Glencoe,  who  dwelt  at  the  mouth 
of  a  lavine,  near  the  south  shore  of  Loch- 
leven,  deemed  it  a  poiat  of  honour  to  take 
theoath  as  kte  aa  poesible,  OQUieai^oinl«d 
day  he  went  (o  Fort  William,  but,  finding  no 
magistrate  there,  he  had  to  go  to  Inverary, 
which  he  did  not  reach  until  Jan.  6th.  Ttus 
delay    gave  bis  enemies,  the  Campbells,   a 

Eretext  for  destroying  him.  Argyle  and 
readalbane  plotted  with  the  Master  of  Stair. 
William  was  not  informed  that  Maclan  had 
taken  the  oath  at  all.  An  order  was  laid 
before  him  for  the  commander-in-chief,  in 
which  were  the  words,  "  It  will  be  proper  for 
the  vindication  of  public  justice  to  extirpate 
that  set  of  thieves.  The  excuse  usually  ad- 
vanced for  William,  that  he  signed  the  order 


at  best  a  lame  one. 


le  order  wasn 
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lea«Iy  executed.  A  band  of  loldien  was 
Bent  to  the  glen,  where  they  were  huBpitably 
received  by  the  Miicdanalda.  At  liuit,  on  a 
given  day,  the  paases  having  been  Btopped  by 
previoiu  Hmmgenient,  the  nldieni  fell  upon 
their  entertainers.  A  failure  in  the  plan  lod 
to  the  eecape  of  many.  But  the  houms  vera 
de^TOyed,  the  cattle  Btolen,  thirty-eight  men 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  oUien  pemhed  ot  want 


the 


Uwaalar,  HM.  nf  Enflaai. 
CHsudcnrar,  Owbh  (or  Gltndwb  ;  more 
accurately,  GLYHDYmnwY ;  called  in  hia  own 
tinieOwAiNApOai<FrYDD](A.  1364,  li.  U16F), 
was  reputed  a  descendaiit  of  Llewelyn,  the 
last  native  prince  of  Wales.  Ue  inherited 
conraderable  estates  in  Merioneth,  and,  coming 
to  London,  enter^  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  Bahaequently  bocamo  squire  to  Richard  II., 
by  whom  he  wan  knighted  in  1387.  In  1399 
ho  waa  captured  with  the  king  at  Flint 
Castle,  but  permitted  to  retire  to  hia  own 
estateB.  Lom  Qrey  of  Buihin,  one  of  the 
lordi  marchera,  secured  some  of  his  lands, 
and  Owen's  appeal  to  the  Parliament  was 
disregarded,  and  Lord  Grey  received  giants 
of  other  possessions  belonging  to  him.  In 
1400  Owen  took  up  arms,  and,  assuming  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  burnt  the  town  of 
Ruthin,  and,  buiating  into  the  marches, 
destroyed  Osweetiy  and  captured  several 
forts.  The  Wolsh  repaired  to  him  in  thousands, 
and  the  strong  Edwardiun  csstlee  of  Conway, 
Bathin,  and  Uawarden  soon  fell  into  lus 
hands.  He  repulsed  three  formidable  armies 
led  against  h'Ti  by  Uenry  IV.  in  person,  and 
in  1402  was  crownedat  Machynlleth.  Among 
the  prisoners  taken  by  him  was  Sir  Edmund 
Mortimer,  uncle  of  the  young  Earl  of  March, 
which  led  him  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Mortimers  and  Percies  having  tor  its  object 
the  ororthrow  of  Henry.  This  alliance  was 
dissolved  by  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  but 
Olendoner  continued  tbe  conteat ;  and  official 
record  remains  of  many  acts  that  prove  the 
reali^  of  his  power  in  Wales.  He  displaced 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  appointed  a 
partiBan  of  his  own ;  and  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  WHS  his  ambassador  to  the  French 
king,  with  whom  he  made  a  treaty  in  1404. 
Receiving  aid  from  France  and  Scotland,  he 
captured  many  English  towns  and  castles,  and 
atone  time  ponotrated  with  his  forces  as  far  as 
Worcester.  In  perpetual  inroads  he  harried 
all  the  marches  in  a  most  merciless  way. 
Twice  Henry  had  some  aiiccnss  against  him, 
but  was  unable  to  efiect  his  subjugation  ;  and 
several  years  after,  when  about  to  embark  on 
his  expedition  againat  France,  he  endeavoured 
to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  him, 
offering  him  free  pardon  twice.  But  Owen 
never  submitted,  and  probably  died  about 
this  time,  though  there  is  nothing  certain 
known  as  (o  the  date  or  place  of  his  death. 

Broogbnm,   Bmat  of  LatuoMltr:  WllUuni, 


01«i 

1780,  d.  IHUB),  was 
Charles  Grant,  for  many  years  M.P.  for 
Invemeas-shice.  He  was  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  entered  Parlia- 
ment as  member  for  Montrose,  ISOT.  He 
represented  Montrose  from  1807  to  1S18,  and 
InvemoES-shire  from  that  data  till  1835. 
From  1816  to  1822  he  was  Chief  SeoeUry 
for  Ireland ;  from  1823  to  1827  Vice-Pred- 
dent,  and  from  1827  to  1828  President,  of  ths 
Board  of  Trade.  From  1330  to  1834  he  was 
Prttident  of  the  Board  ofControl,andfromlS34 
to  1839  Secretary  to  the  Colonics.  But  the 
Canadian  Bebellion  ol  1833  wua  fiital  tohii 
reputation,  and  resulted  in  his  reeignation. 
Lord  Glenelg  approved  of  Lord  Durham's 
famous  ordinance,  the  gist  of  whioh  was 
that  those  of  the  rebels  who  had  adtnow- 
ledged  their  guilt  and  submitted  to  the 
Queen's  pleasure  were  to  be  sent  off  to 
Bermuda,  but  under  constraint,  and  punished 
with  death  if  they  returned.  The  radinance 
was  disallowed;  Lord  Durhaoi  was  recalled, 
and  Lord  Gleoelf ,  as  having  approved  of  his 
conduct,  resigned.  From  this  hme  he  retired 
from  pubUc  life.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
Canningites. 


defeat  of  the  Eajl  of  Aigyle  and  the  kiog't 
forces  at  the  hands  of  l^e  Macgi^ors  and 
other  clans. 

Glealivet,  Thb  Battls  of  (October  4, 
1594),  was  fought  Dear  Aberdeen,  between 
the  forces  of  James  VI..  commanded  by  ths 
Earl  of  Ar^le,  and  the  rebellious  Earls  of 
Hvintly  and  ErroL  The  rebels  wore  inferior 
in  numbers,  but  were  well  armed  and  well 
led,  and  completely  defeated  Argyle's  troops, 
losing  only  one  man  of  note.  Gordon  of 
Auchendoun,  one  of  the  subscribers  of  the 
gpanieh  Blanks. 

Glsii  XRlnn,  Tsi  Battlb  of  (I6B0), 
was  fought  in  the  Wicklow  Uoantaios.  Lord 
Grey  de  Wilton  here  suffered  a  severe  i«> 
pulse  from  the  Irish  septa.  Sir  Peter  Carsw, 
a  distinguished  officer,  was  among  the  alsin. 

Glmmarrortoii,  Tub  Battlb  of  (Mu- 

t^ton  Water  flowing  from  the  Pcntland  Hills), 
was  fought  in  638.  Donald  Brec,  King  of 
Balriada.  was  defeated  by  the  Angles. 

Glonoeitflr  was  an  old  Roman  station, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  British  camp, 
Caer  Gloui.  It  qnickly  became  a  town 
of  the  English,  for  Beds  speaks  of  it  as  a 
noble  dty.  In  179  a  monaMery  was  founded 
here,  reduced  in  1022  by  Bishop  Wulfatan  to 
the  Benedictine  rule.  It  was  a  frequent  seat 
of  Courts  and  Gemots,  In  1641  it  was 
erected  into  a  bishopric  by  Henry  VIII. ;  and 
as  such  was  united  in  the  present  centory 
with  the  see  of  Briitol  {1836). 
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Glonovster,  Feekaob  or.  Koberl,  a 
natural  aon  of  Henry  I.,  wus  created  Earl  of 
Uloucester,  1109,  on  tus  marriage  with  Mabel, 
<laughter  and  heireas  of  Bobert  Fitz-Hamou, 
lord  of  Otouceater.  Uia  aon  William,  wbo 
died  1183,  transmitted  the  title  to  Ms  three 
ilau){hterv :  Erst,  through  the  youneaBt,  Ho- 
viae  (or  leabel),  to  her  aucceasive  nuabanda, 
John,  afterwarda  King  of  En^^laud,  and 
(rftoSrsy  Handeville,  Earl  of  Easci ;  than  to 
the  iasuB  of  hei  eldeet  sater,  Mabel,  who 
married  Qie  Count  of  Evreux ;  and  Qmilly  to 
Ihe  second  aistor,  Amicia,  who  marriEd  Gil- 
bert de  Clare,  Karl  of  Hereford.  Three  gene- 
rations of  the  De  Clarea  were  Earls  of  Glou- 
ceater,  until  the  widuv  of  the  Isat,  Johanna, 
daughter  of  Edward  L,  communicatod  the 
honour  during  her  lifetime,  to  her  iccond 
husband,  Ralph  de  Montherraer.  On  hi» 
death,  in  130T,  the  earldom  descended  to  lier 
aon,  (Gilbert  de  Clare,  killed  at  Bannoobbnm, 
whoso  eecond  sister.  Majorat,  mirried  Hugh 
of  Audley,  created  Earl  of  GlouceBterin  1337. 
At  the  Litter's  death,  ten  years  later,  the  title 
WHB  presumed  to  be  extinct :  it  was,  however, 
revired  In  1397,  in  hvour  of  Thomaa,  Lord 
D«epenoer,  son  of  the  eldest  sister  of  the 
before-named  Margaret.  Thomas  waa,  how- 
ever degraded  in  13^9,  when  his  honours 
became  forfeit.  In  the  meanwhile,  1386,  a 
dukedom  of  Gloucester  had  been  created  for 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  sixth  eon  of  Edward 
111.,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hum- 
phrey. The  latter  died  childless  in  1399. 
Atterwards  three  several  princea  of  the  blood 
were  created  dukeaby  this  title,  nooeof  whom 
left  issue ;  namely  [U  Humphmy,  son  of 
Henry  IV.,  murdered  in  1**B ;  (2)  Richaid, 
brothei    of   Edward    IV.,    and    afterwards 


rcvivingthe  dukedom  in  favour  of  George  I.  . 
grandson,  Frederick,  afterwatiifl  I'rince  of 
Wales;  hut  this  never  took  effect.  Frederick's 
younger  son,  William  Henry,  however,  was 
creat^  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh, 
in  lTS4,and  the  peerage  lasted  until  the  death, 
wiUiont  issue,  of  this  prince's  son,  William 
Frederick,  in  1834, 

NicolH.  Hiiforii:  Pufvata   Clark,  Thi    Lani 
of  Morgan  in  Anhaotoyieal  Journal. 

Oloac«st«r,  Robket,  Eael  or  (il.  1H7), 
natoml  son  of  Henry  I.,  was  the  great  Bup. 
Iiorter  of  the  claims  of  his  halt-sistcr  Mntilda 
ai^ainat  Stephen.  He  married  the  heiress  of 
FitK-Hamon,  and  so  added  the  lordship  of 
(ilamorgan  to  the  earldom  of  Gloucester. 

QlOOOnrter,  Oclbedt  m  Clare,  E*rl 
OF  [b.  1243),  son  of  Earl  Richard,  threw 
himself  into  the  party  of  Leicester,  after 
his  father's  death  in  1282,  but  soon  hold 
aloof;  and  though  Sghting  with  Mantfort  at 
Lenea,  quarrelled  with  the  king  inthecoorseof 
1263,  joined  Prince  Edward,  and  won  the 
battle  of  Evesham.     He  kept  on  good  terms 


witk  Edward,  whose  daughter  Johanna  ha 
married  in  1290.  His  ordinary  capacity, 
however,  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  great 
position  he  aspired  to  occupy. 

OlonceateT,  Richaiid  db  Class,  Eael 
or  {d.  126*2),  the  leader  of  the  baronial  party 
under  Henry  III.,  acted  at  first  in  conjnnctiou 
with,  hut  afterwards  in  opposition  to,  tjimon 
de  Ilontfort.  Like  the  more  aristocratic 
party  of  the  heronage.  he  neither  upderstood 
nor  ajToputhised  with  Uontfort'a  far-r«Acliii>g 
aims,   and  never  qoite  forgave  his  foreign 

Olonoestor,  Qilbbrt  ds  Cuhb,  Eaxl 
or{d.  1314), sen  of  EarmUbect  and  Johanna, 
the  danght^  of  Edward  I.  He  took  the  side 
of  Gaveston,  his  brother-in-law,  was  one  of 
the  Lords  Ordainera,  being  elected  by  co- 
optation  from  the  royalist  side,  and  endea- 
vonred  mora  than  once  to  prevent  civil  war. 
He  was  slain  at  Banoockbam.  He  was  the 
last  of  his  line,  and  bis  estates  fell  to  his 
three  sisters,  whose  husbands*  rivalries  take 
up  a  great  place  in  the  history  of  Edward 

GlouMBtar,  Tuoius  op  Woodstdcx, 
Duke  or  {t.  l3o6,  d.  1397),  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Edward  IIL  Ho  served  in  the  French 
wars,  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  I3SI 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  oSairs  of  state. 
The  unpopularity  of  John  of  Gaunt,  a 


Eilicy,  end  his  subsequent  absence  from 
ngland  during  his  fruitless  expeditions  to 
Spam,  made  Gloutester  the  natural  leader  of 
the  constitutional  opposition.  His  chief  aim 
seema  to  have  been  his  own  aggrandisement, 
though  the  misgovemmcnt  and  extravagance 


efor  il 
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the  expenses  of  the  French  war  gave  Glouces- 
ter the  opportunity  he  desired,  and  in  I38G  he 
threatened  the  king  with  deposition  unless  he 
consented  to  the  impeachment  of  his  chief 
minister,  De  la  Pole,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  of  regency.  Richard  con- 
Bcnted  fur  the  time,  but  attempted,  directly 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  to  raise  a  force  and 
assert  his  independence.  But  Gloucester  was 
superior  in  strength,  and  the  king's  friends 
were  either  executed  or  obliged  to  seek  safety 
in  flight.  Gloucester  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  the  Merciless  I'arliament.  and  practi- 
callv  ruled  the  kingdom  till  13S9,  when 
Itiehard  dei^larcd  himself  of  age  to  manage 
his  own  affairs,  and  assumed  the  government 
himself.  By  John  of  Qaunt's  influence  a  re- 
concUiation  was  effected  between  Gloucester 
and  the  king,  and  matters  went  On  smoothly 
enough  —though  Glourester  held  somewhat 
aloof  from  the  court— till  1397,  when  Richard 
suspected,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
justly  or  not,  that  Glouceater  was  plotting 
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«^tiut  him.  l^e  doke  was  arrested  and  iiii- 
priBooed  at  Calide,  vhora  he  died,  being  pro- 
mhlj  murdered  bj  the  king-'a  orders.  It  iij 
Boid  that  before  his  death  be  confesBed  that 
he  b>vl  been  conspiring  against  the  king. 

Btubba,  Coftt.  Sit'.  I    Wnlloa,  BitkariZI.; 

CU01lO«St«r,     HUHFHKBT,     DuEB     OF      {t. 

1391,  d.  U171,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Henr; 
IV.  He  was  created  Duke  o(  Gloucester  in 
H14,  and  toolc  part  in  the  French  wars  of 
Henry  V.'i  roigii,  beini;  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Agincourt.  On  his  death-bed  Hcni^ 
appointed  liim  regent  oC  England  during  hia 
son's  minority,  but  Parliament  refused  to 
allow  this,  and  a  council  of  regency  was  ap- 
pointed with  Bedford  as  Protector,  and  in  )us 
absence&om  England,  Gloucester.  Bybisrecli- 
less  folly  in  marrying  Jacqueline  of  Hainault, 
and  pttMocuting  her  claims  in  Hainault  and 
Zealand,  Olouceeter  did  much  to  alienatii  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  from  the  English,  while 
his  attempts  to  gain  a  foreign  principality  tor 
himself  were  fruitless.  In  1425,  OlouceEtar's 
quarrel  with  Beaufort  commenced,  which  con. 


QloQCeal^r's  character  was  his  aficction  for 
his  brother  Bedford,  who  was  frequently  able 
to  restrain  his  folly  and  rocklesHaess.  After 
Bedford's  death,  his  oppomtion  1«  Beaufort 
bemme  more  and  more  violent,  Gloucester 
^Bpr<^seatin^  the  war  party,  popular  in  Par- 
liament and  the  aation,  while  Beaufort  was 
the  leader  of  the  peace  party,  which  was 
strongly  represBntod  in  the  Council.  It  was 
the  old  struggle  ot  the  court  and  oonstitutional 
parties  in  another  form.  The  trial  and 
conviction  of  Eleanor  Cobham,  his  second 
wife,  was  a  great  blow  to  Gloucester's  in- 
fluence, and  this  was  still  further  injured, 
when  in  1142,  Henry  VI.  came  of  age,  and 
the  protectorate  was  at  an  end.  SufColk  sup- 
planted Gloucester  as  the  chief  adviser  ot  the 
crown,  and  in  144T  Gloucester  was  accused  of 
trcASOD.  The  merits  of  the  case  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  upon  ,  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Gloucester  may  have  entertained  the  idea  of 
making  hjmseu  king,  but  on  this  point  there 
is  no  evidence.  At  all  events,  Glouceaterwas 
suddenly  arrested  on  Feb,  18,  1457,  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  and  pLiced  under  arrest,  and 
five  days  after  was  found  dead  in  his  bod.  It 
is  impossible  to  decide  on  the  cause  of  his 
death ;  it  may  have  arisen  from  chagrin,  or 
have  been  the  work  ot  some  person  who  hoped 
thereby  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  court 
party,  or  it  may  fas  popular  legend  asserted) , 
have  been  caused  by  the  orders  of  the  Iluke 
of  Suffolk.  It  is  ceitaiD  that  there  is  nothing 
tc  connect  it  with  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and 
there  is  a  strong  reason  for  belicTing  that  it 
arose  from  natural  causes.  As  a  patron  of 
learning,  and  a  benefactor  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  Gloucester  deserves  liigh  praife, 
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but  his  publio  and  private  career  alike  are 
stained  with  grievous  errors,  and  his  in- 
fiuence  on  Fngliah  politics  was  only  mischie- 
vous. Still,  he  was  popular  with  the  literary 
men  for  his  patronage  of  learning,  and  with  the 
people  for  hia  advocacy  of  a  spirited  foreign 
policy.  From  these  causes  he  was  known  as 
the  "  good  Duke  Humphrey." 

atablia,  CaiuL  Htitorv ;  Brousliaiii,  Bosh  ^f 

OloUMStor,  Henrt,  Duke  or  (*.  1639, 
i  1660),  was  the  youngestsonof  Charloel.and 
Queen  Uonriotta  Maria.  From  the  place  of  his 
birth  be  is  often  known  aa  Henry  of  Oatlands. 
Charles,  just  before  his  execution,  had  an 
interview  with  his  young  sou,  in  which  he 
made  him  promise  not  to  accept  the  crown 
from  Parliament  to  the  detriment  of  hia  elder 
brothers.  After  his  father's  death  he  re- 
mained in  the  charge  of  Parliament  till  1652, 
when  he  was  permitted  to  join  his  mother  in 
France,  Cromwell  being  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
one  whom  many  were  anxious  to  proclaim 
Idilg.  The  queen  exhausted  all  entreaties 
and  threats  to  induce  him  to  become  a 
Romanist,  but  he  remained  staunch  to  bis 
religion ;  end  in  1654  left  her  and  joined 
Charles  at  Cologne.  In  1658  bo  foufht  in 
the  Spanish  army,  and  distinguishea  him- 
self in  the  battle  of  Dunkirk.  On  the  Keeto- 
cation  he  returned  to  England,  bat  died  of 
small- pox  very  shortly  afterwards. 

Olimoestar,  'Wiu.iah,  Dvki  op  (i.  Jul; 
24,  1689,  rf.  July  30,  1700),  was  the  son  of 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  and  Princess 
(afterwards  C^een)  Anne.   He  was  informally 

crested  duke  soon  after  his  birth.  The  un- 
timely death  of  the  young  prince— a  boy  of 
great  promise — was  received  with  sormw  by 
the  nation.  It  nccoseitatod  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement. 

Olonenrtsr,  Eleakob  Bohvn,  Dccbess 
or  {d.  139U),  was  the  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Humphrey,  Earl  of  Northampton,  Here- 
ford, and  Essex.  She  was  married  to  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  after 
whose  death,  in  1397,  she  retired  to  the 
abbey  of  Barking. 

CHonCestSTi  Robert  or,  is  known  as  the 
writer  of  a  Chronicle  in  English  verse  moiv 
interesting  from  a  literary  than  an  historical 
point  of  view.  It  extends  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  year  12T0,  and  is  mostly  a  com- 
pilation from  well-known  sources,  though  it 
contains  original  notices  here  and  there.  It 
was  printed  by  Heume. 

Olsnm*.  John  (».  1602,  if.  1666],  ehlest 
son  of  Sir  William  Glynne,  of  Carnairon- 
shice,  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  at  Oxford,  attained  great  reputation 
as  a  lawyer,  and  represented  Westminster  in 
the  Long  Parliament.  He  was  a  strong 
Presbyterian,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
attack  on  the  bi^opt,  heloed  to  diaw  up  tha 
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charge  agkinst  Land,  and  to  eondact  the 
trul  of  Strafford.  In  Jooe,  I64T,  he  vas  one 
of  ths  aleven  memben  whose  puniahment  was 
demanded  by  the  army,  and  eipellad  from 
Parliament  till  the  aammeF  of  1S48,  when  he 
was  restored,  only  to  be  expelled  a^in  by 
Pride's  Pnrge.  He  sat  in  botb  of  CromwoH's 
I^riiament»,  preoided  at  Penraddocko's  trial 
(I66(>),  and  supported  the  offer  of  the  crown 
to  the  Protector.  In  July,  16ao,  he  became 
Chief  Justice,  and  h^ld  the  post  till  the  full 
of  Hichurd  Cromvetl,  when  he  resigned.  He 
assisted  in  promoting^  the  Rcsteretion,  and  on 
the  retain  of  Charles  II.  whs  made  kini^'s 
Serjeant  and  knighted.  He  wae  employed  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  regiiddes,  and  took  part 
in  Vane's  trial.  Publia  opinion  condemneJ 
him  AA  a  renej^ade,  and  rejoiced  in  an  accident 
which  befell  htm  on  the  day  of  the  coronation. 
"  Serjeant  GljTjne's  horse,''  says  Pepys,  "  fell 
opon  hica  yesterday,  and  is  like  to  kill  him, 
which  people  do  please  themselTei  to  see  how 
just  God  is  to  punish  the  rogne  at  such  a 
time  as  this."  He  died  on  Not.  lo,  1886, 
centinuing  to  ptactice  his  profession  till  his 
death. 

Fob,  Jsdgn 

Qodfroy,  Sn  Gdkckdbubt  (d.  1681), 
was  a  Lontfon  magistrate,  before  whom  Titiia 
Gates  made  a  deposition  concerning  the 
Popish  Plot,  Some  three  weeks  after  this 
deposition  wa4  made,  Godfrey  was  found  dead 
in  a  ditch  near  Primrose  Hill,  with  his  own 
sword  run  through  his  body,  a  livid  crease 
ronnd  his  neck,  and  his  pockets  unriflad.  It 
was  at  once  assumed  that  he  had  been  mur- 
dered by  Roman  Catholics,  and  Loid  Mac- 
Bulay  considers  it  most  probable  that  he  was 
really  murdered  by  some  hot-headed  Bomanist. 
Three  of  the  queen's  servants  were  tried  for 
the  murder,  and  eiecotod.  The  Popish  Plot 
agitation  really  began  in  ths  excitement 
which  Godf  rey  s  mmtler  caused. 

Oodflwy  (OrmiuiD)  VftoWilUanx 
(d.  1212),  was  the  son  of  Donald  Bene 
HacWilliam,  and,  like  his  father,  attempted, 
inlSll.  to  wrest  the  Scottish  cnjwn  from 
William  the  Lion.  The  royal  troops  under 
the  Earls  of  Athole  and  Fife,  achieved  various 
SDOccases,  hut  the  rebellion  wai  not  crushed 
nntil  Godfrey  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Earl  of  Bochan  and  beheaded  at  Eincar- 
dina  (1212). 

Oodolpllill,  Stdkit,  IiObd,  afterwards 
Eabi.  {i.  Imo,  d.  1T12),  was  educated  as  a 
page  at  WhitehalL  At  the  Rpstomtion  he 
bad  been  made  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  by 
Charles  n.  In  1664  he  became  First  Com- 
missioner et  the  Treasury.  In  1679  he  was 
sent  as  enroy  to  Holland,  and  on  his  return 
was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  167S  he 
was  placed  on  the  Treasurj  Commission.  In 
1680  be  supported  the  Eiclnsion  Bill,  and 
pcmwded  Charles  to  diamias  the  Duke  of 
York  to  Sootland    before    Parliament  met. 


He  became  Secretary  of  State  in  1084,  and 
in  the  same  year,  on  ^e  resitTnatiou  of 
Kochester,  he  took  hia  pUce  on  the  Commission 
of  the  I'reaBnry.  On  the  secession  of  James, 
ho  wail  removed  from  the  Treasury,  and  made 
Chamberlain  to  the  queen.  In  hia  official 
capacity  he  did  not  scruple  to  conform  to 
Homan  Catholic  observances.  In  IBB?,  on  the 
fall  of  the  Hydes,  he  was  again  pUced  on 
the  Treasury  Commiaaion.  He  waa  sent  aa  a 
commisMoner  to  treat  with  William.  On  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the  Treasury 
badnces  was  placed  in  his  hands.  In  1690  he 
resigned,  but  was  recalled  as  First  ComraiE- 
siuneragainstthe willof  Carmarthen.  Hohad 
a  large  share  of  William's  confidence,  but, 
infiuenced  by  Marlborough,  he  intrigued  wilh 
the  Jacobites,  Hipccially  with  UJddleton, 
James's  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  impli- 
cated in  the  confession  of  Sir  John  Fenwiik  ; 
but  William,  with  great  magnanimity,  ignored 
the  charges  brought  against  him.  But  the 
Whigs  resolved  to  drive  him  from  office,  and 
wero  successful.  In  1700  he  was  recalled  to 
the  king's  councils;  hut  in  the  fall  of  his 
party,  in  the  last  year  ot  William's  reign,  he 
was  again  disnrssed.  On  the  eoccFsion  of 
Anne  he  was  made  Lonl  Treasurer,  through 
the  influence  of  Marlborough,  whose  daughter 
had  married  Godolphin's  eldest  son.  In 
ITOB,  Oodolphin,  seeing  that  his  attempt  at  a 
composite  ministry  was  a  failure,  determined 
to  join  the  Whigs.  He  was  compelled  (o  dis- 
miss Harloy  and  ths  moderate  Tories.  For 
the  rest  of  his  administration  Qodolphjn  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  Whig  Junto.  In  1710, 
Godolphin agreed  to  Sunderland's  advice,  and 
impeat'hed  Sacheverell.  The  pupular  outciy 
proved  that  the  queen  and  the  'Tories  might 
venture  to  upset  the  ministry.  Without 
consulting  him,  Shrewsbury  was  made  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Oodolphin  swallowed  the  in- 
anlt ;  but  the  dismissal  of  Sunderland  was 
shortly  followed  by  his  own.  During  the  tu- 
mult that  followed  Sacheverell's  trial,  both  he 
and  Marlborough  intrigued  with  the  Jacobite 
court  at  St.  Oermains.  Ilia  character  is  thus 
described  by  Macaulay  :^"He  was  laborious, 
clear-headed,  and  profoundly  versed  in  the 
details  of  finance.  Eve^  government,  there- 
fore, found  him  a  upeful  servant ;  and  there 
WHS  nothing  inhis  opinions  Or  in  bis  character 
which  could  prevent  bim  from  serving  anj 
government." 

BukB,  BM.  of  Br)\nii  Uaanlaf,  BU.  irf 
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Godvin  (GoDHTHB),  Eabl  (i.  tirta  990, 
d.  10J>2],  was,  according  to  the  most  pro. 
bable  account,  the  son  of  Wulfnoth.  the  South 
Saxon  who  was  onUawed  in  1009.  Of  his 
early  life  nothing  certain  ia  known,  but  in 
1018  we  find  him  created  an  earl  by  Canute, 
and  shortly  after  marrying  the  king'a  niece 
Gytha.  In  1020  he  was  made  Earl  of  the 
West  Saxons,  probably  as  a  reward  for  hi* 
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■arvtces  in  the  northem  wara  of  Canute.  On 
the  death  of  that  king  ho  espousod  the  cauBe 
of  Hardiuanute,  and  dq  the  latter  obtaining 
WoKX  Qodwin  became  one  of  the  chief 
advieers  of  Enima,  who  act«d  as  regunt.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Alfred  the  bod  of  Ethel- 
red  rame  to  England,  and  was  murdered  by 
Harold.  It  iecras  impossible  in  the  face  of 
the  evidence  of  contemporary  writers  to 
doubt  that  Qodwin  bi^trayed  the  youn^  Ethel- 
ing  to  Harold,  though  the  accusation  of  com- 
plicity in  Alfred's  death,  which  was  brought 
against  (iodwin  in  1040,  resulted  in  the 
acquittal  of  the  earl,  and  Godwin  continued 
in  power.  On  the  death  of  IIardicanut«  in 
1042  Godwin  was  foremost  in  procuring 
the  election  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the 
throne,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  that  prince  he  exercised  the  chief  power  in 
the  kingdom.  His  daughter  was  married  to 
the  ling,  and  his  sons  promoted  bi  earldoms. 
During  this  period  [1013— 10-511  we  find 
Godwin  leading  tho  national  English  party, 
and  strenuously  opposing  that  introduction 
oE  foreigners  which  was  the  great  weakness 
of  Edward's  reign.  But  the  Normans  were 
too  strong  for  him;  "the  appointment  of 
Bobert  of  Jumiiges  to  the  anJibisboprtc  of 
Canterbury  mortia  the  decline  of  Godwin's 
power;  tho  foreign  influence  was  now  at  its 
height,  and  the  English  carl  was  to  feel  the 
Htrength  of  it."  The  refusal  of  Godwin  to 
punish  the  burgesses  of  Dover  for  tlie  riot 
occasioned  by  the  insolence  of  tho  foiloworB  of 
Eustace  of  Boulogne  led  to  the  outlawry  of 
Godwin  and  his  family  (10,51).  The  next 
year  the  tide  turned;  tho  feeling  of  the 
nation  showed  itself  in  favour  of  Godwin. 
He  came  back  from  his  shelter  in  Flanders  at 
the  head  of  a  fleet.  In  most  parts  of  England 
he  was  welcomed ;  ho  sailed  up  the  Thames 
to  London  ;  the  army  gathered  by  the  king 
refused  to  fight  against  him  ;  and  he  and  hie 
family  were  rostorcd  to  all  their  offices  and 
posstasions.  The  ne:(t  year  Godwin  was 
smitten  with  a  at  at  the  king's  table,  and 
died  April  16,  10,i3.  Mr.  Freeman  regards 
Godwin  as  the  ronreBentativo  of  all  English 
feeling,  as  tho  leader  of  every  national  move- 
ment, and  as  enjoying  in  consequence  an 
extreme  popularity.  Itut  he  was  also  a  wise 
and  wary  statesmaD,  able  to  practise  tho  baser 
as  well  as  the  noblur  arts  ot  stalcsmanahip. 
Uis  vast  wealth  suggests  a  covetous  dis- 
position. He  promoted  his  sons  without 
much  caia  for  their  deserts.  But  as  a  strong 
man  and  a  vigorous  ruler  he  was  of  tho  type 
that  England  had  at  that  time  the  greatest 
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Goffa  (or  Qoiurli),  "William,  was  son- 
in-law  to  Colonel  Whalley,  and  consequently 
cenaectod  with  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  was 
strongly  attached.  He  fought  in  the  Par- 
liamentary army,  was  one  ot  the  memhera 


ot  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  agned 
the  warrant  for  Charles  I.'s  execution.  He 
accompanied  Cromwell  to  Scotland  in  1G51, 
assisted  in  Pride's  Purge,  and  in  clearing 
out  Barcbones'  Parliament.  He  was  one  of 
the  major- generals  appointed  in  1B56,  and 
one  of  the  members  of  Cromwell's  Honse  of 
Lords.  He  was  one  of  the  few  officers  in 
favour  of  Cromwell's  assuming  the  title  of 
Idng,  and  ottochad  himself  subsequently  to 
Itichard  CromwelL  On  the  Restoration  he 
fled  with  Whalley  to  America,  where  he 
rainained  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Qola1>  BiaSll,  originally  a  running  foot- 
man, attracte<r  the  attention  of  Eunject 
Singh  and  rose  to  favour.  He  was  given 
the  territory  ot  Juminoo,  lying  between 
I«hore  and  Cashmere.  As  a  Kajpoot,  he 
was  detested  by  the  Sikhs.  On  the  death  of 
Runjcet  Singh,  1839,  he  aimed  at  becoming 
supreme  in  Cashmere,  and  even  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Thibet.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  Sikh  war  the  principality  ot  Cash- 
mere was  sold  to  him  by  the  English 
(1840).  A  formidable  opposition  was  or- 
ganised against  him  by  one  Imain-ud-deen, 
which  was  with  difficulty  Buppreased  by 
Major  Henry  lAwrence,  Beddetit  at  Lahore, 
"I'hB  arrangement,''  says  Mr.  Cunningham, 
"was  a  dexterous  one,  if  reference  be  had 
only  to  the  policy  of  reducing  the  power  of 
the  Sikhs ;  but  the  transaction  seems  hardly 
worthy  of  the  British  name  and  greatness, 
Cummgham,  HM.  o/GiUu. 

Gold  Coast  Colour-  [WEm  Ajtuca,] 
"  "  UL,  Cahdell,  was  a  Jacobite  ad- 
the  reign  of  William  III.  He  had 
DCCQ  an  BCior,  a  paramour  of  tho  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  two  of  whose  children  he  had  at- 
tempted to  poison,  and  a  forger  ot  bank  notes. 
In  1696  he  was  confined  t«  gnol  for  raising  a 
Jacobite  riot  in  London,  in  conjunction  with 
Porter.  He  was  one  of  the  conspirators  in 
tho  Assassination  Plot,  and  as  his  evidence 
could  procure  the  conviction  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  efforts  were  made  to  get  him  out  of 
the  country.  An  adventurer  named  O'Brien 
met  him  in  a  tavern  in  Dmry  Lane,  and 
persuaded  him  to  go  abroad  by  offering  him 
an  annuity  of  £5U0,  This  he  ac«epted,  and 
arrived  safely  at  St.  Germaini. 

Good  Parliunoiit,  The  (i3~6},  gained 
iU  title  from  the  beneficent  measores  it 
passed  and  its  bold  attitude  in  reforming 
abuses,  Edward  in.,  old  before  his  time, 
was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  a  worth- 
lens  woman,  AEce  I'errors,  through  whose 
means  John  of  Gaunt  contrived  to  appro- 
priate to  himself  the  whole  of  Uie  royal 
authority,  and  to  appoint  his  own  cre»- 
turee  to  all  the  great  offices  of  state.  Tho 
I'arliament  which  met  in  1376,  after  an  in- 
terval ot  three  years,  determined  to  do  sway 
with  this  Btate  of  things,  and  in  this  resolu- 
tion  they  were   strongly  supported  by   the 
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Black  E'rince.  Peter  de  1&  Hare  waa  choeen 
Speaker,  and  he  at  once  demanded  that  t^ 
national  accoanta  should  be  audited,  and  that 
tmatwoithy  counoellora  and  ministen  should 
be  appointed.  The  Commons  next  proceeded 
to  accuse  certain  peraona— o(  whom  the  chief 
were  Lord  LatimcT  and  Richatd  Lyons — of 
malTenation  and  fraud,  and  they  were  con- 
demned to  imprisonnient  and  forfeit ure. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  impeachment. 
Alice  Ferrers  was  noit  attacked,  and  it 
was  ordered  that  henceforward  no  wo 
should  intertera  in  the  administration  of 
jostice,  on  pain  of  torfoiture.  The  Black 
Prince  haying  died  in  the  moantinie,  the 
Parliament  demanded  that  his  sou  Richard 
should  be  brought  before  them,  that  they 
might  see  the  heir  to  the  throne.  This, 
which  was  intended  tn  checkmate  John  of 
Gaunt,  who  was  luppoeed  to  be  aspiring  to 
the  throne,  was  forthwith  done.  The  Commons 
also  propoeed  that  an  administrBtive  council 
should  be  appointed,  some  of  whom  were 
always  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  king;  this, 
with  certain  modiScations,  was  agreed  to. 
But  besides  these  acts,  they  presented  to  the 
king  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  forty  peti- 
tions on  various  galqects,  of  which  the  most 
important  were  that  Parliaments  might  be  held 
annually;  that  the  knighta  of  the  shire  should 
be  freely  elected,  not  merely  nominated  by  the 
sheriff;  the  aheriRs  ghould  be  elected,  and 
not  appointed  at  the  Exchequer ;  the  law 
courts  should  be  reformed ;  the  abnse  of 
Papal  provisiDDS,  Ac ,  should  be  lemoi'ed. 
The  work  of  the  Good  Parliament  could 
be  oBiried  out  only  under  the  leadenhip 
of  some  powerful  penonage,  such  as  the 
Black  Prince.  Now,  that  he  was  dead,  the 
power  passed  once  more  into  the  hands 
of  John  of  Gannt,  who  immediatelT  nndid 
the  work  of  the  Parliament.  Hot  one 
of  the  petitions  became  a  statute.  Alice 
Ferrers  regained  her  place  and  influence  at 
court,  Lyons  and  other  o&enders  were  par- 
doned. Peter  de  la  Hare  was  sent  to  prison, 
and  the  new  membois  of  the  Council  were 
dismissed.  But  though  the  work  of  the 
Good  Parliament  was  For  the  time  rendered 
nngalery,  the  year  I3T6  forms,  nOTertheleiM, 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  reaponsihility  of  ministers,  the 
rights  of  impeachment  and  of  inquiry  into 
grievances  and  abuses,  were  established,  and 
were  destined  to  receive  extension  and  con- 
firmation in  the  next  reign. 

Stubtx.  CdhI.  Hit.  1  Loa^mau,  Sinmi  m. 
Qoodxioh,  Thomas,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  {d.  Ififil),  mods  Bishop  of  Ely  by 
Henry  VIII.,  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
Befornistion.  In  December,  15fil,  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Richaid  Rich  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  in  that  capacity  was  induced,  after 
much  BOlidtation,  to  set  Uie  Great  Seal  to  the 
patent  alrerin;  the  succession  in  favonr  of 
ijaAy  Jane  Orey.      He  conUnued  to  snj^iort 


Northumberland  nntil  he  saw  that  the 
cause  was  loat,  when  he  at  once  resigned  his 
office  and  retired  to  his  diooeee,  where,  says 
Lord  Campbell,  "  partly  from  his  sacred 
character  and  partly  from  hia  real  insigniQ- 
caoce,  he  waa  not  molested." 

C^rapbelL   Livm   a}  (Iw   OuukMox*;    rou. 
Jwl^«t  of  Bii^Laiul, 

OoorUu  War  (1814  ~  1S16).  The 
Goorkhas  had  encroached  continually  on  the 
British  frontier,  and  at  lust  laid  claim  to 
two  districts,  Bootwul  and  Sheots],  which 
they  had  seized,  though  they  had  been 
ceded  to  Lord  WeUesley  in  the  year  1801 
by  the  Nabob.  Lord  Minto  remonstrated 
with  thom,  and  on  their  refusal  to  retire. 
Lord  Hastings,  his  successor,  ordered  their 
expulsion.  Money  was  obtained  from  the 
Vizier,  and  four  armies  were  prepared, 
comprising  30,000  men,  with  60  guns. 
The  Qoorkhaa  were  divided  into  three;  one- 
third,  under  Umur  Singh,  guarded  the  for- 
treesee  on  the  Sutlej;  two  thousand  were 
distributed  between  uie  Jumna  and  Kalee; 
the  rest  protected  the  capital.  The  Enuliah 
at  firrt  met  with  nothing  hut  dixaater. 
Kalunga  was  taken  with  great  toaa,  and 
the  Dhoon  valley  occupied,  but  the  fortress 
of  Jyetuk  stopped  the  adranc^i  of  the  division 
altogether.  The  divisions  of  Oeneials  fVood 
and  Marley  failed  entirely,  the  one  to  capture 
Jeetgurh,  the  other  to  reach  the  capitaL 
The«e  dinsters  were  somewhat  retrieved  by 
the  brilliant  success  of  General  Ochterlony, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  difficult  task  of 
dislodging  Tlmur  Singh  from  the  forts  on  the 
Upper  Sutlej,  After  an  extremely  ardnoos 
cumpaign  he  succeeded  in  confining  Umnr 
Singh  to  the  fortress  of  Malown,  and  in 
finally  compelling  him  to  make  terms,  which 
inclnded  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  of 
Malown  and  all  conquests  weet  of  the 
Kalee.  This  was  facilitated  by  the  opera- 
tions of  Colonels  Gardner  and  Niculls, 
who,  with  a  body  of  irregular  horse  and 
2,000  regulars,  had  cleared  the  proviuce  ot 
Kumaon,  and  captured  its  capital,  Almoimh, 
thus  isohiting  Umur  Singh  from  Nepanl 
and  Khatmandu.  The  disoomBtnie  ot  theji 
ahleot  general  and  loss  of  their  most 
valuable  conquests,  induced  the  Nepauleee 
government  to  sue  for  pHaoe.  The  condi- 
tions proposed  by  Lord  Hastinn  were  th^ 
they  shoi^d  resi^  all  claims  on  the  hill  rajahs 
west  of  the  Kalee,  cede  the  Terrai,  restore 
the  territory  of  Sikkim,  and  receive  a  British 
Reoident.  The  treaty  was  agreed  to  on 
December  2,  1816,  but' the  influence  of  Umur 
Singh  and  the  other  chiefs  induced  the 
Goorkha  government  to  break  it,  aiid  it  re- 
quired another  campaign  under  Sir  David 
Ochterlony,  and  a  complete  rout  at  Huk- 
wanpore,  before  peace  was  finally  concluded, 
March  2,  1816. 
Xaloolm 
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Oordom,  Thi  Faiiii:T  of.  The  origin  ot 
this  gre&t  Scottish  house  ia  eztranialy  olisaure. 
The  flrat  promineiit  btmrer  ot  the  name  was 
Sir  Adam  Gordon,  Jiutictar  of  Lothian  undor 
Edward  I.  (130S).  Hii  adhesion  to  Bruce 
gave  him  entatcs  in  the  north  that  tranaferred 
the  chief  Botit  of  the  house  from  the  Morse 
to  Deeside  and  the  Spe;  ralley.  The  diisct 
male  line  died  out  in  1102;  but  from  his 
female  and  illegitimate  deac^idanta  a  Lirge 
circle  of  Oordons  Bpnmg  Qp.  Ilia  grandson 
was  made  Earl  of  Uuntly  (114S),  a  peorafe 
vhlch,  elevated  to  a  marquiaato  in  1699,  and  a 
dukedom  {of  Gordon)  in  1684,  became  extinct 
in  1836.  But  the  tiUe  of  Marquia  of  Huntly 
paaaed  to  another  branch  of  the  familj,  who 
bad  Mqnirvd  the  title  of  Yiacoont  Helgund 
and  Alwyne  in  the  year  1827,  and  Burl  of 
Aboyne  in  1S30.  Other  peeragea  in  the 
family  were — the  earldom  of  Sutherland 
(1G12),  the  barony  of  Lochinvar  and  via- 
Dounty  of  Kenmure  (1633]  — in  abeyance 
mnte  1847 — and  the  earldom  of  Aberdeen 
(1682),  belonging  to  a  collateral  bianob  trace- 
able from  the  fifteenth  century. 

QoidoB,  amHl<i«<cat  BM.   tf  On  Boa—  <if 

Otritm. 

Oordon,  Ladt  Cathhunb,  mu  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  ot  Huntly,  and,  on  her  mother's 
side,  a  couuD  ot  Jamea  IV. ,  by  whom  she  was 
married  to  Perlcin  Warbeck,  Taken  prisoaer 
by  Henry  Vll.,  with  her  hugband,  she  became 
am  attendant  to  his  queen,  and  afterwarda 
mairiad  Sir  M.  Cradock. 

Govdon^aoBoi,  4th  Dcssof  (i£  1TI6), 
Uarqnis  ot  Huntlj,  was  made  thike  ot  Gh>r- 
don  m  1684.  He  waa  a  Soman  Catholic  In 
1689  he  valiantiv  defended  Sdinbursh  Castle 
on  behalf  ot  Kmg  Jamoa,  but  waa  fonied  to 
oqutuUte  on  July  14. 

a«rdoil,  Stft  John  (d.  1662),  was  the 
fbnrth  ion  of   the   fourth  Earl  ol  Hontty. 

He  was  one  ot  the  numertius  suitors  ot  Mary 
Queen  ot  Boots,  whoaa  favour,  however,  he 
loat  on  the  occsaion  of  a  brawl  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  subsequently 
convicted  of  treason  for  resisting  the  royal 
troops  at  CoTTichie,  and  behoidod  at  Aber- 
deen, 1562. 


in  by  Bir  George  navile  and  Donning,  . 
relaxation  of  some  .of  the  harsher  penal  laws 
against  OatholiCH,  passed  almost  nnanimously 
through  both  Houses.  Protestant  sssociBlions 
were  formed  in  Scotland ;  a  leader  waa  found 
in  Lord  George  Gordon,  a  son  of  the  Duke  of 
OordODi  a  sillv  young  sisn  of  twenty-eight 
yeanof  age;  the  agitation  spread  to  Fngland, 
and  the  local  committees  continued  through- 
out the  year  1779  to  gather  strength  and 
nambera.  On  June  2  a  body  of  60,000  persons 


))  Got 

met  in  6t.  George's  tMdsj  adorned  with  blue 
cockades,  to  present  a  petition  (or  the  repeal 
of  the  Catholic  Relief  Act.  The  mob  forced 
their  way  into  the  lobby  of  the  House, 
and,  contraually  enoouragod  by  Lord  George 
Gordon,   prevented  the  conduct  ot  businoai. 


Colonels  Holroyd  and    1 


Lord   North    showed    great 

liurray  a 
itiraidating  Lord  George,  and  inducing  h. 


y  succeeded  in 


quiet  the  mob.  The  House  adjourned  till 
Tnoaday  the  6th.  The  mob  disperved ;  but 
only  to  begin  their  work  ot  destruction  by 
demolishing  the  chapels  of  the  Sardinian  and 
Bavarian  miniatera.  But  in  the  evening  of 
the  next  day  the  mob  renewed  their  ravages 
in  Moorfields.  On  Sonday,  the  4th,  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  impunity  with  which 
their  former  lawlessneea  had  been  indulged,  to 
proceed  to  worse  extremities.  The  Roman 
GatboUo  chapels  in  tha  City,  and  the  housea 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  were  stripped  of 
their  furniture  and  ornaments,  which  served 
as  fuel  for  the  bonfire.  On  the  next 
day  the  mob  attacked  ttie  house  of  Sir 
George  Savile,  which  was  carried  and  pil- 
Isged.  Tha  alarm  spread.  '  Burke  had  to 
leave  his  own  hoose,  and  take  refuge  with 
General  Burgoyne ;  and  Lord  George  Gor- 
don himself  saw  that  the  riots  were  pro- 
ceeding too  violently,  and  diaavowed  his  old 
friends.  On  the  Oth  the  Houses  met 
stter  their  adjournment.  A  motion  was 
passed  that  the  petitiona  should  be  considered 
"as  soon  as  the  tumults  subside  which 
are  now  subsisting."  On  the  very  same  even- 
ing, one  detaohmeot  ot  the  tioteis  broke 
open  Newgate,  and  released  tlte  prisoners ; 
others  were  meanwhile  releasing,  in  the 
same  violent  way,  the  malefactors  at  Clerk- 
enwell.  Towarda  midnight  the  rioters  bunt 
Lord  Mansfleld'shouseinBloomsbury  Square, 
with  its  pricelees  hbrary,  the  occupants  barely 
escaping.  The  magistrates  did  not  venture  to 
read  the  Riot  Act ;  and  the  Qoonls  would  not 
act  until  thia  formality  had  been  gone  through. 
On  the  7th  the  king  called  a  Council,  and 
^owed,  as  osivkl,  that  where  courage  was 
required  he  would  not  be  wanting.  The 
cabinet  wavered  on  the  right  ol  the  troops 
to  interfere  until  the  Riot  Act  had  been  read ; 
but  the  Atlomey-Qeneral,  Wedderbum,  di»- 
poaed  of  this  difficulty,  and  the  king  insisted 
on  prompt  action.  A  proclamatian  was  issued, 
warning  all  householdera  to  close  their  houses 
and  keep  within  doors ;  and  orders  were 
given  to  the  military  to  act  without  waiting 
for  directions  from  the  civil  magistrates. 
SoldiflTB  everywhere  drove  the  rioters  before 
them  ;  but  in  some  casea  it  was  neceassry  to 
resort  to  the  use  of  musketry.  The  returns 
sent  in  show  that  200  persons  were  shot  dead, 
while  260  more  were  lying  wounded  in  the 
hospitals,  and  still  more  were  no  doubt  carried 
away  and  concealed  by  their  friends.  On 
Thursday  morning  the  plunder  and  eonfla- 
grationa  were  completely  at  an  end.      One 
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hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  rioter*  irsre 
amatad ;  tTeaty-one  wtire  executed.  Lord 
Q«atg«  Qordon  aubaeqvently  became  a  oon- 
vert  to  Judtusm,  and  died  in  Newgate  in 
IT93,  baring  been  oonncted  for  kbal  in 
1787. 

s.  HM.,  tU.,  o.  « ;  Jn.  B«.,  17%,  pp. 

I.  ax.  [W.  E.  S.] 

I  FiKntNAMiK],  wu  one  of 
the  aupportora  of  Easaz  in  hit  rebellion  of 
ISOI.  He  mved  his  life  by  releuing  the 
minialets  whom  the  earl  had  taken  prigoaer, 
and  by  appearing  as  a  witnew  at  Ue  tiisl. 
Ha  was  Bobeeqaently,  in  I60S,  ssoociatad 
with  Sir  John  Poptum  in  a  scheme  for 
establishing  a  colony  in  North  America,  tor 
which  a  patent  bad  been  obtained  from 
Jamas  I. 

Qorin^.  Geobqi,  Lord,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Norwich,  a  Bay^Iist  partisan  who  be- 
trayed the  Army  Plot  to  Fym,  but  who 
got  oommand  of  Portsmouth,  which  he  held 
vu.liantly  for  Charles  I.  Afterwards  he  com- 
manded the  Boylilist  army  in  the  south-west, 
and  attempted  to  capture  Taunton.  Be 
joined  the  second  Civil  War,  and  on  the 
capture  of  Colchester  was  tried  and  found 
gmlty  by  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, bat  saved  from  execution  by  the 
casting  Tole  of  the  Speaker.  He  wss  a  man 
of  rough  Jovial  life,  bmre,  but  not  of  high 
character. 

a,BiiLitftlnBA. 

or  eompatemity,  ii  a  wido- 
Lmongst  the  Irish.    The  ex- 


agents  in  completely  denationahsing  the  Nor- 
man invaders.  Sir  J.  Davis  says  of  it,  "  yet 
there  was  no  nation  under  Uie  sun  ever 
made  so  great  an  account  of  it  (gorsipred} 
as  the  Inah."  The  Statute  of  Kilkenny, 
1387,  made  it  high  Ueason  to  enter  into  this 
lelatian  with  nativea,  but  exemptions  were 
very  often  granted. 

Safk,  DiuBHry  t  TKHds,  SsfUtk  in  Inland. 

Oonfli,  HuoH,  VncorMT  (i.  1779,  d. 
1869),  ent«Rd  the  army,  and  distinguished 
himself  on  manv  occasians  during  the  Poa- 
insnlar  War.  In  1337  he  commanded  the 
English  army  in  the  Chinese  War,  and 
achieved  the  capture  of  Canton.  For  his  ser- 
vices he  was  created  a  baronet.  In  1843  he 
waa  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  India- 
He  commanded  during  the  first  5ikh  War, 
and  for  his  stirvices  was  created  Boron  Qougb. 
He  also  commiindcd  during  the  second  Bikh 
War,  and  his  crowning  victory  of  Gitseiat 
was  rewarded  with  a  viscounty.  In  1862  he 
became  Geld-marshal. 


In  ISOT  he  was  sleeted  member  for  Horsham; 
in  1810  he  was  made  Under-Secietary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  under  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  mininiry,  and  held  that 
office  during  the  sdministration  of  FercevaL 
At  the  general  election  of  1812  he  was 
sleeted  for  St,  Oermons.  In  Aug.,  1812,  be 
waa  appointed  Under-Hecretory  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  an  office  which  ha  held  up  till 
1821.  He  accepted  the  post  of  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  in  Dec,  1821,  and  held  that 
office  until  March,  1B2S,  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  made  him  Chancellor  of  the  Ei- 
chaqaer  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet  He 
went  out  of  office  in  1 S30,  was  elected  member 
for  Oiford  University  in  1831,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1834,  was  appointed  Home  Secretary  by 
PeeL  In  1 83B  he  waa  proposed  as  Speaker  t^ 
the  HoQse  of  Commons,  but  the  Whigs  carried 
Ur.  Bhaw  Latevre.  In  1841  be  was  again 
ChancalloT  of  the  Exchequer.  In  this  office 
be  most  ably  seconded  his  great  chief  in  the 
social  and  commercial  reforms  which  have 
rendered  bmons  the  later  yeai*  of  that 
statennan's  life.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
■uocessful  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  ever 
known.  He  retired  with  Sir  B-  Peel  in  1844, 
and  from  that  time  took  no  very  active  part 
inpolitioa. 

Qonrdon,  BsKTaAKDoi  {d.  1109],  iagene- 
iftlly  suppoaed  to  have  been  the  name  of 
the  archer  whose  arrow  mortally  wounded 
Richard  I.  befoia  the  castle  of  Chaluz. 
Bichsrd  ordered  him  to  be  released,  but  after 
his  death  his  followers  flayed  the  nnhappy 
man  alive. 

Oowris,  W1U.1A11,  Eabi:  of  (JjorA  Buth- 
ven),  d.  1684,  was  the  leader  m  the  Baid 
of  Rutbven,  for  which  act  of  violence  he 
obtained  an  indemnity,  1G82.  On  the  defeat 
of  his  pBity,  1683,  he  waa  induced  by  false 
promises  of  pardon  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
king  confessing  his  guilt.  On  this  evidence 
he  was  condemned  and  executed  at  Stirling, 
May,  1G81. 

Qowiia,  Tki  Eakl  of,  the  son  of  the 
n^oeding,  joined  with  his  brother  in  the 
GlowtieCone|iil«cy,  1600,  to  Hdnap  Xing 
Jsmea  VI.:  m  the  struggle  which  ensned 
he  waa  kiUed  bj^  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  a 
retainer  of  the  king.  He  was  Frovoat  ot 
Perth,  and  very  popular  with  the  citizens, 
who  threatened  to  make  the  "  king's  green 
coat  pay  for  their  provost." 

Oowiia  CoiupirKOj',  Thb  (I6OO),  is  a 
name  given  to  a  somewhat  mysterious  afioir 
which  happened  during  the  reign  of  Jamea 
TI.  of  ScoUand.  On  Augoat  S,  1600,  while 
the  king  waa  hunting  in  Falkland  Park  in 
Fifeshire  he  was  met  by  Alexander  Buttkven 
(brother  of  the  Eorl  of  Oowiie)  who  invited 
biro  to  Oowrie  Honse  near  Peith,  saying  that 
he  had  caught  a  Jesuit  with  a  large  sooi  of 
money  in  his  possession.      Jamea  being  in 
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need  of  money  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
aftof  dinner  went  with  Alexander  RuUiven 
Hl»na.  to  interrogate  the  captive.  Instead  of 
a  prisoner,  however,  he  found  an  armed  re- 
tainer of  the  esrl,  imiaed  Her.deraon  ;  Buthven 
at  onca  told  the  king  he  was  a  prisoner,  re- 
minding him  at  his  father's  [Lord  Gowrie) 
execution  in  1584.  James,  however,  managed 
to  raise  on  aliLrm  in  spite  of  liuthven's  efforts 
to  stab  him,  and  his  attendauta  haeteoed  to  bia 
aaaistaace.  Sir  John  Kajnsay,  hiapage,  forced 
his  way  up  a  alair  to  the  turret  where  the 
struggle  was  going  on,  and  stabbed  Euthrea 
twioe_;  QiB  conspirator,  and  bis  brother,  Lord 
Uowrie,  being  subsequently  despatched  by  Sir 
Thomas Erskine  and  Sir  Hugh  Herriea.  The 
Icing  had  oonaiderable  difiiculty  in  eacsping 
from  Qowrie  House,  as  the  citisens  of  Perth, 
with  whom  Quwrie  was  very  populur,  wished 
to  put  him  to  death.  It  was  said  at  the  time 
by  the  king's  enemies  that  the  whole  a&ir 
had  been  ansnged  by  James,  who  wished  to 
get  lid  of  the  Ruthvens,  but  suboaquent 
evidemw  proved  that  there  had  been  a  oon- 
spiracy  between  Lord  Gowrie,  his  brother  and 
Sobert  I«gan,  to  seize  or  Idll  the  king.  It  is 
said  that  Elizabeth  waa  privy  to  the  Nheme. 

Barton,  EUary  tf  SoaOamA. 
Grftoa,  Tbb  Act  of  (May  20,  ISeo), 
was  issued  by  William  HI.,  and  as  such  was 
received  with  pecaliar  marks  of  respect,  and 
read  only  once  in  the  Lmds  and  onoe  In  th« 
Cormnons.  It  excepted  from  its  operations 
the  survivors  of  the  High  Court  <n  Justice 
wjiich  had  sat  on  Charles  I.,  and  bis  two 
nameless  exeoutioners.  "  With  these  eioep- 
tkms,  all  political  offences  committed  before 
the  day  on  which  the  royal  aigoattiTe  was 
aCBxed  to  the  Act,  were  covered  in  general 
oblivion."  This  Aotwas  opposed  by  tbo  more 
violent  Whigs  because,  they  said,  it  had  com- 
pletely refuted  his  declaration ;  but  it  is,  as 
Macanlay  remarks,  "  one  of  his  noblest  and 
purest  titles  to  renown." 

StatvtH  iftiu  Buln ;  Bamet,  Hid.  </Au  Omt 
Timt;  Hacaulaj,  HiU.  ofBnQ. 

Qtbom,  Thi.  In  1628,  the  government 
of  Itoland  being  greatly  emboirsssed  by  James 
I.'s  prodigality,  an  amuigement  was  con- 
cluded, by  which,  in  return  for  the  Volun- 
tary Aids,  Lord  Falkland,  as  Lord  Depnty, 
granted,  in  the  king's  name,  some  flfty-one 
"graoBs"  or  concesHJons.  The  most  impor- 
tant were:  (1)  Itecusants  to  be  allowed  to 
practice  in  courts  of  law,  and  to  sue  for 
livery  of  tjieir  lands  in  the  Court  of  Wards, 
on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  only ;  (2) 
the  claima  of  the  crown  to  Und  to  be  hmitod 
by  a  prsscriptian  of  sixty  years;  (3)  inhabi- 
tants of  Connaught  to  be  permitted  to  make 
a  new  enrolment  of  their  title-deeds ;  (4)  a 
Parliament  to  be  held  at  once  to  confirm 
these  "gtaces."  A  Parliament  was  indeed 
held,  bat  being  called  by  Lord  Falkland  in 
deflancfl  of  Poyninga'  I^w,  its  acts  were  oon- 


siderad  null  and  void  bv  the  English  Council. 
In  1634  Strafford,  t'Ukland's  successor, 
promised,  if  Parliament  vot«d  a  subsidy  in  id 
nrst  session,  to  hold  a  second  one  for  conaider- 
ingtbe  "  graces."  He  broke  his  promise  and 
declared  that  the  moat  important  could  not  bo 
conoedsd.  When  the  system  of  "  Thorough  " 
broke  down  in  England,  a  deputation  went 
over  to  England  and  got  all  its  requests 
granted  by  Charles  I.,  1641,  but  of  course  the 
Farliament   was   not   bound  by  the   king's 

StnfBtA  Fapfft;  (hrdln«r,  ifiil.  (/£■«.,  MS 

Qxafton,  Auocsrcs  Einbt,  3bd  Dokb 
or(b.  1T3S,  d.  IBII),  son  of  the  second  duke, 
after  being  educated  at  Westminster  and  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,  succeeded  his  bther  at 
the  age  of  22.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
Whigs,  and  was  one  of  the  three  peers  who, 
for  their  independence  in  censuring  Bute's 
peace  with  France  in  1763,  ware  tUamissed 
from  their  iordlieutenanciea.  When  the 
Hkrquis  of  Bockingham  came  into  office 
in  1766,  the  duke  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Becretariea  ot  State,  but  resigned  in  the 
following  May,  having  become  a  disciple  of 
Pitt.  When  the  ministry  resigned  a  few 
months  later,  the  duke  was  appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  while  Pitt  nominally 
received  for  himself  the  Privy  Seal  only,  but 
was  in  &ct  Prime  Minister.  The  duke  did, 
however,  become  realty  Premier,  when 
Chatham  fell  ill  and  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness; and  BO  he  continued  until  January, 
1770,  when  he  retired  and  made  way  for 
Loid  Iforth,  after  being  outvoted  in  his  own 
cabinet.  On  the  retirement  of  Lord  Wey- 
mouth, and  the  death  of  Lord  Halifax,  the 
duke  "  was  indnoed  to  acoept  the  Privr  Seal, 
but,  with  a  kind  of  proud  humility,  refused  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  of  Loid  North,"  but  in 
October,  177&,  as  he  could  i 


he  resigned.  HethenjoinedhiBoldleader.! 
Chatham,  in  hia  protests  against  the  policy  of 
the  government  in  America.  The  duke  r«- 
mained  in  opposition  daring  the  remainder  of 
Lord  North's  tenure  of  omoe.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Privy  Seal  when  Lord  Bockingham 
took  ofGce  in  ITS!.  On  the  succesaion  of 
Sbelbume  to  the  premiership,  he  did  not  re- 
sign, but  distrusted  the  new  Premier,  and 
remained  as  a,  continual  thorn  in  hia  side.  Soon 
after  this  he  retired  from  politics  to  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  field  sports,  which  had  always 
occupied  most  of  his  thoughts.  The  Duke  of 
Grsfton  is  best  known  to  posterity  from  the 
striking  though  exaggerated  picture  drawn  ot 
him  by  the  powerful  pen  of  "  Junius,"  whose 
chief  victim  be  vaa.  A  man  of  promise  and 
ability,  endowed  with  fortune  and  high 
position,  npright  and  disinterested  in  his 
public  oonduct,  (he  Duke  of  Qrafton  was  yet 
a  failure.  He  was  wanting  in  application, 
and  both    vadllftting   and  obslinate.      'Bib 
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ler,  too,  in  whicli  ha  ponded 
hi*  penonal  inuuonUity  gave  ofEence  even  to 
Juillzage, 

Ontton,  Mtmaini  rAaOain  OprrtqwiidnH  ; 
BUuhaps,  Util.  of  Kh||.  ;  Jum,  K>a.  of  Uh. 
m.;  JiulDi,  Mln. 

QnUuuil,  fiiu  Jahis  Oeokob  Rohert  (i, 
1TB2,  <'■  1861],  m«  tbe  un  of  Sir  James 
Uraham,  of  NsthBrby ;  entered  FurliaiDttiit 
in  1818.  In  18:24  he  aucceeded  to  the 
baronetojr,  and  being  letumed  in  1826  for 
Carlisle,  soon  became  prominent  un  the 
Whig  dde.  On  tbe  formation  of  Earl  Gref's 
mini^ry,  he  wis  made  Fint  Lord  of  the 
AdmiiEdty.  In  1831  he  retired  from  Loid 
Qre;'a  cabinet  owing  to  the  disaensionB  in  it 
about  the  Irish  Church  question,  and  with  a 
small  party  of  Friends  formed  an  intermediate 
party  known  by  the  Bportive  title  of  the 
"Darby  Dilly"  (q.v.).  In  1841  he  accept)^ 
office  undor  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  as  Home 
Be<^«tary.  He  was  eipoud  to  an  attack  of 
exUaordinsry  bitterness  in  consequence  of 
his  ordering  the  correspondence  of  UaiKini  to 
be  opened  at  the  Post  Offi.ce.  The  manner 
in  which  he  dealt  with  tbe  question  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  and  at  tbe  crisis  of  the  Dis- 
ruption, produced  a  most  exasperated  feeling 
against  lum  in  Scotland.  He  supported  Peel 
during  the  crisis  produced  by  the  repeat  of 
the  Cum  Laws;  and  in  1862  he  was  onoe 
more  appointed,  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  First 
Lord  of  tbe  Admiislty.  Sir  James  in- 
curred in  this  more  unpopularity  than  in 
any  former  tenure  of  ofBce.  Sir  Jamesunder- 
lated  both  the  charges  and  responsibilities  of 
the  war.  He  waa  one  of  those  who  advocated 
those  half  measures  which  both  precipitated 
the  contest,  and  afterwards  increaeijd  its 
magnitude.  The  dismissal  of  Sir  Charles 
Ifapier  greatly  damaged  the  reputation  of  tbe 
First  Lord.  Sir  .James,  in  consequence, 
d  his  ofGce.  He  now  ledasmall  party, 
it  of  the  Peelitet. 


Gx^uun,  JoBir  0?  Claterhovsi,  Yib- 
COUMT  Di:-(DEB  [d.  16S8),  wss  the  captain  in 
B,  troop  of  horse  employed  in  coercing  the 
Corenanters  and  Cameranians  in  tbe  latter 
p*rt  of  Charles  II.'s  reign,  and  that  of  bis 


hateful  to  the  rebels.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
Camaronians  at  DrumcloK  (Juno,  1679],  but 
subsequently  had  alai^i£areinHonmoutb's 
victory  over  them  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  a  few 
days  later.  In  1688  he  was  made  a  peer. 
Claverbouse  was  at  the  head  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  William  ni.'s  accession  in  Scot- 
land, and  sfter  Tainly  trying  to  interrupt  the 
work  of  the  Convention  of  Estates,  he  retired 


uefeated  Mackay,  who  advanced  against  bim, 
Ht  the  pass  of  Killieciankie,  but  was  himMlt 


Ontluuit,  SiK  Robert,  was  the  uncle  of 
UaUse  Graham,  Earl  of  Strathem,  and  tbe 
chief  conspintw  against  James  I.  On  Feb. 
20,  143S,  he  led  a  band  of  300  men  to  tbe 
abbey  of  Black  Ftiara,  at  Perth,  where  the 
king  was  residing,  and  slew  bim  with  bis 
own  band,  only  sparing  the  queen  from  the 
necessiCv  of  escaping  without  loss  of  time. 
The  indignation  aroused  by  thLa  crime  was  so 
great,  that  all  the  conspirators  were  speedily 
brought  to  justice.  Sir  Robert  Graham  being 
tortured  to  death  at  Stirling,  juBtifj-ing  bis 
conduct  to  the  end.  and  dedaring  him—lf  ttie 
liberator  of  his  country. 

Button,  Hid.  iifStoami. 

Oranunont,  Fhilibekt,  Cowti  pb  {b.  1 S21, 
d.  1707),  H  {''rench  noble,  was  for  a  long  time 
one  of  the  moat  brilliant  and  uhaiKcteristic 
membeis  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  and  bis 
memoirs,  which  have  been  written  bjr  his 
brother  -  in  -  law,  Antony  Hamilton,  give  a 
lively  picture  of  tbe  licence  allowed  by  that 
monarch  amongst  his  courtiers.   [Hahiltoh.] 

Qruibr,  JoHH  Uanhbkb,  Uahqcis  of 
(i.  1721,  d.  1773),  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
third  Duke  of  RutUnd.  He  served  in  the  '*i, 
and  in  1769  wen  to  Germany  as  second  in 
command  to  Ijord  George  Sockville.  After 
the  battle  of  Minden,tor  his  conduct  in  which 
he  was  thanked,  to  tbe  dispaiagement  of 
Sackville,  he  waa  made  commander-in-cbit'^ 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  1763 
he  was  made  Master  of  tbe  Ordnance.    His 

C'  popularity  may  be  judged  from  the 
number  of  pubUo-housea  atill  named 
after  him ;  but  be  was  quite  a  commMipUce, 
though  respectable,  general 
Qnuid  AlliuiCtt.  t^^^  ArrxKoix.} 
ttTHnthum,  Tun  FioHT  OF  (March,  1643), 
waa  tbe  result  of  an  invasion  of  Lincolnshire 
by  a  Royalist  force  under  Charles  Cavendish. 
They  took  Grantham,  a  garrison  of  the 
Association,  with   300  prisoners,   arma   and 

Cianaaoa,Biit.oft)uEilMim. 
QranTills,  Gzoaos  Leveson  Go  web, 
Eahi.  (A.  1816],  was  first  returned  to 
Parliament  in  1836.  In  1840  he  became 
Under- 8oci«tary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
acted  on  LiberoJ  principles,  and.  was  a  consis- 


ippointed  Vice-President  of  the  Board  ot 
Trade;  in  1861  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  and  in  December  of  that  year  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Palmerston  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
retiring  vrith  the  Russell  ministry  in  1862. 
He  was  ap^intpd  President  of  the  Council  in 
1863,  and  m  1866  undertook  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  re-appointed 
President  of  the  Council  in  1869  m  Lord 
Palmerston's  second  ministry.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1868,  he  accepted  office  under  Hr. 
Gladstone   as    Colonial   SeoretMy,  and   ra- 
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teined  that  poaition  till  July,  1870,  vhen  he 
■Qccaeded  the  Barl  of  Choeni^  aa  Sein«tuy 
tor  Foreign  Affaira,  which  pomtian  h«  occu- 

S'ed  till  the  fall  of  the  govanimeiit  in  lB7t. 
e  became  Foreign  Secrebiy  again  on  the  ao- 
GcaaioQof  the  Liberal  party  to  paver  in  1880. 
OraiLTilla,  John  Cabtiket  {b.  1690,  il. 
1763),  tho  oldest  son  of  Ocorge,  Lord  Carteret, 
«atly  diBtiiiguiahed  himaelf  in  the  Hoiue  of 
Lords  by  his  defence  of  Whig  doctrines  and 
the  Revolution  settlemeat.  In  1719  lie  was 
■ent  as  amhaasador  to  Sweden,  In  1721  he 
wasmadeSecretitryot  State,  and  in  1724  Lord- 
Lieatenant  of  Ireland,  nhich  office  he  fiiled 
irith  great  sacceas.  In  1730  lie  returned  and 
became  one  of  the  most  fonnidable  oppaoenta 
of  Walpola.  On  the  fall  of  that  minuter  he 
became  Secretary  of  State  (Feb.,  1742).  He, 
however,  resigned  office  in  1744  (Nov.  23). 
He  onsuccau  Fully  attempted  to  form  a 
ministry  in  company  with  Lord  Bath  in 
1746.  He  sncoeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Gran- 
ville in  1744,  and  wa«  appointed  President  of 
the  Council  in  1751.  Granville  was  a  man  of 
brilliant  genius,  and'  an  accomplished  Bcholar ; 
bnt  he  was  somewhat  deficient  in  Bteadineas 
of  purpose  and  judgment- 

,  and  educated  at  iWi 
Collie.  In  1772  he  was  called  to  the  IriBh 
bar ;  but  practice  did  not  flow  in,  and,  in 
1776.  he  was  raised  to  a  more  congenial 
■phero  by  his  return  to  Parliament  for 
Chaclemoat.  He  at  once  joined  the  Opposi- 
tion,  and  acquired  almost  unprecedented 
popularity  by  drawing  np  the  Irish  Declara- 
tion of  Rights.  He  was  the  leading  orator 
of  the  party  whose  success  secured  the  repeal 
of  Poynings'  Act  and  the  legislative  inde- 
pendsnoe  of  Ireland.  In  1786  it  was  proposed 
that  "  the  Irish  legislature  should  from  time  to 
time  adopt  all  such  Acts  of  t^  British  Pai^ 
liament  as  related  to  commerce.''  The  popu- 
larity of  Flood  for  a  time  bad  almost  ecIiiMod 
Grattan's,  but  his  successful  opposition  to 
this  measure  quite  restored  him  to  extreme 
popularity.  In  179D  he  wss  elected  to  repro- 
sant  the  city  of  Dublin.  During  the  nnhappy 
period  between  1790  and  1800,  Orattan 
urged  the  government  to  adopt  a  conciliatory 
policy,  and  he  was  strongly  in  favour  ot 
granting  the  claims  of  the  Catholics.  Un 
the  question  of  the  Union,  be  held  consistently 
to  his  old  wish  to  see  Ireland  independent, 
and  consequently  did  his  utmost  to  prevent 
Ibe  passing  of  that  measare.  It  was  of  no 
avail ;  and,  in  1S05,  he  was  returned  to  the 
Briti^  Parliament  as  M.P.  for  Malton,  and 
he  afterwards  represented  his  old  constituents 
of  Dublin.  His  oratory  was  as  brilliant  as 
ever,  but  his  views  had  become  more  mode- 
rate;  and  he  did  not  escape  the 
having  abandoned  his  old  patr' 


d  ideal 


of  an  independent  Ireland  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  Union,  in  spite  of  his  strenuous 
resistance;  but  the  policy  which  held  the 
next  place  in  his  heart — Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion— seems  to  have  become  a  more  and  more 
engrossiiig  passion,  and  he  never  ceased 
during  the  time  when  he  sat  in  the  English 
Parliament  to  advocate  that  measure.  In  Ma^, 
IS2D,  hediedinLondon.  "Mr. Grattan's," said 


his  observance  o 
the  duties  of  private  life  as  he  was  heroic  in 
the  discharge  of  his  pnblic  ones." 

Onittui'i£i/(,bTlii(Kui:  Flowden,  Hlatory  o/ 
Iitisiul  1  FroDda,  Knuliih  w  Inland ;  Cnmiu«- 
htun,  Bminnd  EngllihiMH ;  Hij.  Cou(.  Hik. 

Gravslinaa,  Ths  Battlb  of  (1658),  re- 
sulted in  a  victory  far  Count  Egmont  and  the 
Impeiial  forces  over  the  French.  The  Eng- 
lish navy,  under  Lord  Clinton,  had  soma  share 
in  it,  and  thus  wiped  out  in  some  degree  the 
disgraoe  of  the  lots  of  CkUais. 

QravM,  Adkiral  Lo&d  {t.  1T3S,  4. 1802), 
served  successively  as  Governor  of  New- 
foundland and  rear-admiral  in  command  ot 
the  American  atation  (1700).  He  brought 
De  Orasse  to  a  partial  engagement  in  Septem- 
ber, 1781.  In  the  naval  engagement  off 
Ushant  (June  1,  1794)  he  was  second  in  com- 
mand to  X«rd  Howe,  and  was  rewarded  with 
an  Irish  peerage  and  a  pension. 

Allan,  Kirgat  SotUa ,-  J^men,  Natal  Hid. 

Grar,  PlTuci  (the  Master  of  Gray),  was 
educated  in  Franoe,  whence  he  returned  to 
Scotland  (16B6),  and  speedily  became  a 
favourite  of  James  VI.  He  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  EliEabeth,  to  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  revealed  many  of  the  secrets  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots ;  and  while  at  the  English 
court  concertud  measures  for  the  ruin  of 
Arran,  which  he  accomplished  on  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland  (iSB5).  In  the  following 
year  he  was  sent,  in  company  with  Sir  Robert 
Melville,  to  intercede  for  Queen  Mary,  whose 
cause,  however,  he  is  not  likely  to  hav?  aided 
by  the  private  intimation  which  he  is  said  to 
have  given  to  Elisabeth  that  James  was,  in 
reality,   in  no  way  averse  to  his  mother's 

Oral 


\tkt,  or  Ony,  J 

ot  Bjng  John^s  n 


John  ns  {d.  1214),  was 
iniatera.  In  1200  the 
king  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  and 
in  1206  John  caused  him  to  be  elected  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  But  the  Pope  refused 
to  confirm  the  election,  and  appointed  Stephen 
Idn^ton  in  his  stead.  In  1210  he  was 
impomted  Lord  Deputy  ot  Ireland,  an  office 
which  he  held  till  1213.  In  1214  he  was 
sent  to  Rome  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  and 
while  letuming  to  England  died  at  Poictien. 
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wu  Chucsllor  from  1206  to  1213,  in  which 
lAtter  year,  wiiile  on  a  misaian  to  Flandera, 
he  waa  auportedod  by  Peter  dee  Koches,  but 
reinstated  in  1214.  During  John's  Btruggle 
with  the  barooa,  he  mpported  tim  kiiig,  who 
rewaided  him  with  Qia  sxchbiahopriu  of 
York.  Ha  devoted  binuelf  Ui  the  adminis- 
tration  of  his  see,  aod  we  only  meet  with  him 
onoo  moie,  in  1242,  when  he  wai  appointed 
t^ent    duiing    Henry    UL'b    abaeuce    in 

OrsKt  BzitallL,  a  nameorig^inally  applied 
to  the  whole  island  of  Britain,  to  distiugaish 
it  from  Britannia  Minor,  or  Brilanny,  and 
often  used  in  poetry  or  exalted  prose,  but 
nsTer  for  official  purposes  until  after  the 
acccamon  of  James  I.  The  Lords  of  the 
CongT^fation,  in  1559,  had  suggested  the 
anion  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  this  name, 
and  now  James  was  to  realise  their  aapinition. 
James's  aasomption  of  the  title  of  King  of 
iireat  Britain  meant  that  he  claimed,  like  the 
Old-English  monarchs,  to  be  lord  of  the 
whole  island,  and  not  merely  king  of  both 
halves  separately.  Madi  opposition  was 
made  to  this  title  in  Parliament,  and  the 
judges  declared  it  illegal.  But  in  1604  James 
definite!;  styled  himself  Sing  of  Great 
Britain  on  his  coins.  [Unitbd  Kinodok.] 
Spaddlug,  Lifi  of  Bum. 
OroKt  Charter.  [Maoha  Casta.] 
Orwt  BsbeUion.  [tUseuion.] 
Qtmcq,  Selationb  with.  The  Greek 
innurection  began  in  1821.  and,  after  a  long 
Mru^le,  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  iusur- 
oents  to  win  their  independence.  A  wave  of 
Hellenic  enthusiasm  ran  through  England. 
Volunteers  from  all  parts  of  England  joined 
the  Greek  cause.  In  1B24  Byron  perished  at 
UisBolonghi.  In  1S26  Lord  Cochrane  was 
made  admiral,  and  Sir  Richard  Church 
general  of  the  Gtreek  forties;  bnt  in  1827 
the  Turks  reconquered  Athens  despite  their 
efforte.  Canning  had  reclaimed  England 
from  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and 
the  battle  of  Navarino,  though  brought 
abont  by  accident,  was  not  necessarily  op- 
posed to  his  pollcf.  But  the  Wellington 
ministry  repudiated  the  action,  and  left  it  to 
the  Russian  invasion  of  1829  to  practically 
win  Grreek  independence.  As  one  of  the  pro- 
tecting powers  England  found  Greece  a  king 
•nd  continued  to  watch  over  its  interests,  but 
forced  on  it,  in  1832,  the  narrow  boundaries  into 
which,  until  recently,  it  was  confined.  The 
I^ciflco  and  Finlay  affairs  for  a  time  led  to 
■trained  relations;  yet,  in  1862  Prince  Alfred 
was  elected  king  on  the  eipuhnan  of  Utto, 
bnt  the  self-denying  bond  ot  the  protecting 
powen  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  ai«ame 
the  throne,  and  England  recommended  Prince 
William  of  Holatoia,  who  became  Qeor^  T. 
In  1863  England  handed  over  the  Ionian 
Uands  to  the  Hellenic  kingdom ;  and  i«cently 


has  secured  the  extension  of  its  bonndarv  at 
the  expense  of  Tudcey.  [For  earlier  dealings 
see  TUBKEi,  ReIiAtiohs  with.] 

FiDlar,  Biit.  if  OfUM;  Ohrtim*,  SmKiK* 
du  Hniuidmtnt  JohrkiiiuUrti ,  X.  BsigMnt,  Nm 

OvMa,  Sm  Hunti  {i.  1399),  was  the  son 
of  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  King  s  Bench,  and 
was  one  of  Richard  II. 's  ministers  in  the  lat- 
ter  years  of  his  reign.  He  seems  to  have  been 
extremely  nnpopulor  on  account  of  his  extor- 
tion of  money  by  illegal  means,  sod  on  the 
landing  of  Boling^broke  was  seised  and  som- 
morily  put  to  death. 

Orosa  Cloth,  Thb  Board  or.  A  Board 
attached  to  the  royal  household,  presided  over 
by  the  Lord  Steward.  It  had  power  to  punish 
oHendeiB  within  the  preciucta  of  the  palace, 
and  issued  the  warrants  which  were  necessary 
before  a  servant  of  the  household  coold  be 
arrested  for  debt. 

Oreanwich  was  the  seat  of  a  royal 
palace  much  occupied  by  the  Tudor  princes, 
and  pulled  down  after  the  Restoration.  liie 
site  was  assigned  by  William  III.  for  the 
great  hospital  for  retired  seamen  he  there 
founded.  Since  1869  the  building  has  been 
devoted  to  the  Royal  Naval  College. 

John  {d.  1692),  a  pro- 
Barrowiflt,  Was  examined  before  the 
Court  of  High  Commimion  in  1687  on  a 
charge  of  promulgating  seditious  and  schism- 
atical  opinions,  and  was  impriaooed.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  agaio  committed  to  the 
Fleet,  and  in  1592  was  executed,  at  the  nuno 
time  as  Henry  Barrow. 

Ctrttffff,  Wiij,iAii  {d.  ITOS),  was  clerk  in 
the  office  of  Harley,  Queen  Anne's  Secretary 
of  State.  He  was  first  employed  by  that 
minister  as  a  spy  in  Scotland  aud  elsewhere. 
In  the  wurse  of  the  years  1707  and  1708  he 
was  surged  in  a  traiaonitble  correspondence 
with  t£.  ds  Chamillart,  the  French  Secretary 
of  SUte.  He  slipped  his  letters  into  those  of 
Marshal  Tallard,  whose  correspondence,  since 
he  WHS  prisoner  of  war,  piissed  through  Hsr- 
ley's  office.  One  of  these  packets  waB  opened 
on  suspicion  in  Holland.  Gregg  was  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  pltutded  guilty,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  l^e  House  A  Lords,  bitterly 
opposed  le  Harley,  entered  on  a  searching 
investigation  of  Uie  case,  with  the  object  <M 
estabtishing  tbe  minister's  complicity.  Gregg 
was  told  that  if  he  would  make  a  full  con- 


Btatemeut,  and  was  hanged  at  I^bnm  on 
April  28. 

flnnnnIWi  one  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1478,  but 
colonised  in  1860  by  the  French  Governor  of 
Martinique;  and,  in  1674,  on  the  coltapee  of 
the  E^nch  West  India  Company,  la^ed  to 
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the  French  crown.  The  French  retained  it 
until  the  Tiwty  of  Paris  (1T63),  when  it  wu 
made  over  to  England.  In  1779  Grenada 
WM  retaken  by  the  French,  but  wai  restored 
by  the  Treaty  of  VeraaUlos  (1783).  In  178fi 
there  was  a  negro  uunirection,  caitsed  mainly 
by  the  intriipieii  of  the  French  pUnten,  the 
(fleets  of  which  retarded  for  many  yeaia  the 
progTSM  of  the  island.  The  govemioent, 
which  is  ropregent&tive,  snd  extends  alio  to 
moat  of  the  OranadineH  lyi&K  betwean  Greikada 
and  St.  Vincent,  i*  vested  in  a  lieutenont- 
governor,  a  legialatiTe  council,  and  a  house  of 
assembly  elected  by  the  people.  Tho  chief 
exports  are  sugar  and  cotton- 

B.  K.  Hutim,  Briluk  (Mnim ;  B.  £d«uds, 

OmiTiUs,  SiB  BktU,  (».  IfiM,  d.  1613), 
a  grandson  ot  Sir  RichHrd  Grenville,  agftllant 
officer  who  joined  the  Royalist  army  in  1642, 
defeated  the  Parliamentary  forces  at  StratCon, 
and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  I^nsdown  (Jnly 
o,  1643).  Clarendon  say*  that  the  Eoyalist 
eucceaaea  in  Cornwall  were  almost  ectirely 
due  to  his  energy ;  and  speaks  warmly  of  hie 
bright  courage  and  gentle  dispoaition. 
ClUBUdOD,  HiM  <^  On  RA€l\vm. 


S'  ■  Heater,  Countess  Temple.  In  1711  he  was 
Ksted  H.P.  for  Buckingham,  which  town 
he  continued  to  represent  until  his  death. 
In  1714  he  was  appoiated  a  Junior  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  in  Homy  Felham's  govern- 
ment. In  1717  he  was  promoted  to  the  anme 
offlca  in  the  Treasury ;  and  on  Newcastle 
becoming  Prime  Mioister  in  17S4  he  became 
Treasurer  of  the  Havy.  In  171)2,  when  Lord 
Bute  became  First  Ixird  of  the  Treasoiy, 
(Ireuville  was  made  Secretary  of  Statu  in  his 
place,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  Bute's  resignation  in  the  following  April, 
OrenTille  became  at  once  Prime  Aliniater  und 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Bute,  who  expected  to  find  lum  a  very 
willingtool;  buthesoondLdcoverudhiamlBtake. 
Grenvillo,  who  tcarsd  the  king  as  little  as  he 
did  the  people,  complained  bitterly  of  Bute's 
secret  ioHueDce,  and  at  once  became  odious 
to  the  king  in  consequence.  The  death 
of  Lord  ligremont,  Secretary  of  Stale,  in 
August,  gave  George  an  excuse  for  changing 
his  ministry ;  and  he  accordinf^ly,  throuf^h 
Bute's  means,  opened  negotiations  with  Pitt. 
Those,  however,  failed;  and  he  was  again 
obliged  to  fall  back  upun  Grenville,  who 
strengthened  his  positionhy  enlisting  the  Bed- 
ford Mction  on  his  aide.  But  the  new  acces- 
sion ot  strength  did  not  save  the  ministry. 
Tha  issae  of  general  warrants,  and  the 
struggle  with  Wilkea,  coat  the  ministry 
£100,000,  and  lost  them  any  share  of  popu- 
larity they  ever  possessed.  This  measure  was 
soon  followed  by  the  Suunp  Act.  In  July, 
1766,  the  king,  seeing  his  way  to  form  a 


new  ministry,  summarily  dismilsed  OrenTille 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  In  1769  Grenville 
became  reconciled  to  his  brother-in-law,  Loid 
Chatham,  and  took  an  eager  port  in  the  debates 
on  the  expulsion  of  WUkes.  In  1770  he 
carried  his  BUI  on  Controverted  Elections,  hy 
which  he  transferred  tha  trial  of  election  peti- 
tions bom  the  House  at  lai^  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  Uoose.  [Electiohs.]  For 
some  time  paat  his  health  had  been  declining, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1770— only  a  few 
months  after  passing  his  Election  Bill— he 
died.  "  He  look  public  businosa,"  Burke 
said  of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  not 
as  a  duty  he  was  to  fulfil,  but  as  a  pleasure  ho 
was  to  enjoy ;  he  seemed  to  have  no  delight 
out  of  the  House,  except  in  such  things  as 
some  wajr  related  to  the  thin^  that  were  to 
n.. ,«  ;i  If  >,..  w...  ambitious,  I  will  ley 
1  was  of  a  noble  and 
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OranviUs,  8ra  Rick*bii  («.  1640,  d.  1591), 
one  of  the  renowned  sailors  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  was  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies, 
158S,  to  inflict  what  damage  he  could  on 
Spanish  commerce.  In  1567  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  War,  which  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  preparations  to 
withstand  the  attack  of  the  Armada  ;  and  did 
good  servioe  for  his  country  against  the 
SpanianU.  In  1697  he  took  part  in  an 
expedition  under  I.ord  Thomas  Howard,  which 
sailed  for  the  Azores  to  intercept  the  Spanish 
treasure  ships  on  thor  return  from  South 
America  ;  the  design  of  the  English  was  dis- 
covered by  Spain,  and  fifty'three  ships  of 
war  were  sent  out  as  a  convoy ;  a  furious 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  Sir  Richoid, 
after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  was 
killed ;  his  memory  being  sutisequently  de- 
fended from  any  blame  for  the  failure  of  the 
eipMlition  by  ms  friend  Sir  Walter  Raleigh : 
"  Prom  the  greatness  of  his  spirit,"  says 
Raleigh,  "  he  utterly  refused  to  turn  from  the 
enemy,  protesting  he  would  rather  die  than 
be  guilty  of  8U(£  dishonour  to  himself,  his 
COunliy,  and  her  Majesty's  ship." 
TjUsr.  L^iqrBalxfk. 

OrailTilla,  William  Wthoham,  Lokd 
(i.  iTfiO,  d.  1831),  third  son  of  Oeoi^  Oren- 
ville,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Cfaurdl. 
In  1782  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Buckingham, 
and  in  the  following  year  accompanied  his 
brother,  Earl  Temple,  to  IreUnd,  as  private 
secretary.  In  Dec.,  1781,hBsucceededBurke 
OS  Paymaster-Qeneml,  and  began  to  give  his 
cousin  Pitt  most  valuable  asaistance  at  a  time 
when  he  moat  needed  it.  In  1789  he  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  death  of  Contwall,  but  he  only  held  tii* 
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chair  for  four  moDths,  being  then  made  Howe 
Hecretaiy,  an  office  that  uTorded  him  more 
active  employment.  In  17B0  he  was  raised 
to  the  Upper  House,  and  in  the  following 
year  vent  to  pieride  over  the  Foreign  Offi(«, 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years  till  Pitt's 
resignation.  As  Foreign  Minister  he  thoionghly 
carried  out  Pitt's  policy,  and  rejected  oil  peace 
with  the  revolutionary  gOTemment.  He  was 
(he  mover  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
Treason  Bill  in  1796.  Ha  was  even  a  stronger 
supporter  of  the  Catholic  claims  than  Pitt, 
and  during  Pitt's  lost  ministry  Lord  Orenville 
remained  in  opposition  on  this  ground.  On 
fait  dwth  he  combined  with  Fox  to  form  the 
administiBtion  of  '■  All  the  Talenta."  That 
ministry,  however,  was  but  abort-lived;  and, 
on  being  dismissed  Lord  Urenville  remained 
in  oppoeitioii  during  the  oontinuance  of  the 
war.  The  close  of  hia  life  waa  spent  in 
literary  retirement,  when  he  did  much  valu- 
able work,  the  result  of  whirh  has  been  to 
throw  much  new  light  on  the  inner  workings 
and  party  intrigues  of  the  early  years  of  the 
roign  of  Qeoige  III.  He  Ijved  on  at  Drop- 
more  in  Bncldnghamshire  till  1834,  where  he 
di«d  oa  Jon.  12.  Twice  had  overtures  been 
iDsde  to  him  to  take  office  again — in  ISOS 
and  in  1812.  Bat  CathoUc  Enuuid^tion 
must  be  an  eeaential  element  in  any  bns  of 
policy  which  Grenvillt!  would  support.  With 
that  high  sense  of  honour  and  integrity 
which  always  distinguished  him  and  Lord 
(irey,  they  both  excluded  themselves  from 
office  for  twenty  yeara.  Aa  a  Foreini  Minister 
Orenville  must  lanli  above  Pitt.  Hii  oritori- 
cal  powers  were  at  times  the  wonder  of  the 
Houae  of  Lords  i  but,  like  Fox,  he  was  too 
liberal-minded  not  to  bare  the  misfortune  to 
be  generally  in  opposition. 

PeUew,  mimo-lli;  Cinina  i»d  CoMuli  (/  tlw 
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[w.  R.  a] 

Ornbam,  Sib  Thoiub  {i.  I6ie,  d.  167S), 
a  famous  merohant,  the  son  of  Sir  Kichard 
Oresbam,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  died 
1M8,  £nt  attained  fame  as  a  financier  by  n^^ 
ciating  certain  loans  for  Edward  VI.  in  1651. 
He  was  subsequently  employed  on  aeveral 
oocosiona  by  Elizabeth,  who  found  him  ex- 
ceedingly useful  in  obtaining  money  from 
foreign  merchanU ;  and  also  in  railing  loans 
from  merchants  in  England.  In  166S  he 
founded  the  Boyal  Exchaoge,  which  was 
opened  by  the  queen  in  person,  1670. 

Ward'*  Lna ;  Cumisgham,  £«iiuiU  BtgUitk- 

OTATille,  Charles  C.  F.  (b.  1794,  d. 
lS6fi},  was  Clerk  to  the  Council  from  1821  to 
1860.  Be  compiled  a  Journal,  which  is  of 
conaideiable  value  as  material  for  the  history 
of  the  courts  and  cabinets  of  George  IV., 
William  IT.,  and  ttueen  Victoria. 


of  Elisabeth,  Philip  of  Spain  endea- 
voured to  set  her  claims  in  oppomtion  to  the 
queen,  but  was  unable  to  get  her  into  his 
hands.  In  ISfil  she  was  sent  t«  the  Tower 
oatensibly  for  having  contracted  a  secret 
marriage  with  Lord  Hertford,  but  in  reality 
for  teat  Bhe  should  prove  a  dangerona  rivd 
to  Eliiabeth.  In  1663  Lady  Catberine's 
claims  were  serionsly  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  next  year  John  Hales,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  published  an  elaborate 
Higument  in  her  favour.  She  died  in  Jan., 
1667,  her  death  being  accelerated  by  the 
harsh  treatment  of  Gliaabclb,  and  "baring 
been,"  as  Mr.  Froude  says,  "  the  object  of 
the  political  schemes  of  all  parties  in  turn 
who  hoped  tn  make  use  of  her."  Lady  Hert- 
ford's marriage,  which  was  declared  null  by 
Elisabeth's  commissioneiv,  was  in  the  reign  <« 
Jamea  I.  pronounced  valid  by  a  jury. 

Lingaid,  HM.  d/Kiw.,'  fronds,  But.  efSni.t 
Hallui,  CnK.  sU. 

Qrvj,  C11A111.EB,  Eahl  (».  1764,  d.  1846), 
•on  of  the  first  Earl  Grey,  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Ue 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  oounty  of 
Northumberland  in  178S,  and  joined  the 
"Whig  Opposition  under  Charlee  Jame«  Fox. 
Ha  displayed  such  ability  in  his  first  speech 
that  he  was  from  that  time  a  prominent  leader 
of  the  party,  and  as  such  waa  chosen  one 
of  the  niana^'ers  of  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings.  In  1792  he  beoime  a 
member  of  the  great  society,  "  the  Friends 
of  the  People,"  the  avowed  object  of  which 
waa  to  obtain  a  reform  in  the  system  of 
Parliamontary  representation.  In  1TB6  he 
opposed  the  liquidation  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  debts.  In  the  same  year  he  unaoc- 
cessfully  moved  the  impeachment  ol  Pitt.  In 
1797  he  brought  forward  a  plan  of  reform, 
which  waa  rejected  by  149  vote*.  Ha  re- 
mained one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bitterest  opponents 
tiU  his  death.  On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fox  to 
power,  1806,  Mr.  Grev,  now  Lord  Howick,  waa 
appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  On 
the  death  of  Fox  he  became  leader  of  the  House 
of  Common*  and  Foreign  Secretary.  The 
Catholic  Relief  question,  however,  overthrew 
tbe  ministry.  Id  1 B07  be  succeeded  his  father 
as  Earl  Ore^.  In  1810,  when  the  Duke  of 
Portland  resigned,  negotiations  were  opened 
with  Lords  Orey  and  Orenville,  who, 
however,  refused  to  unite  with  the  proposed 
ministry.  In  1 B 1 2  a  similar  attempt  tailed. 
In  1827  Earl  Orey  declined  to  support  Mr. 
Canning.  The  sudden  termination  of  the 
Wellington  ministry  In  1830  brought  hiio 
from  hia  retirement  ss  the  only  man  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  difficult  qnestion  of 
Parliamentary  Iteform.    In  aooepting  office 
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he  stipulated  that  the  retorta  of  Parliament 
■boold  be  made  a  cabinet  question.  The 
Bupporb  of  the  Breat  majority  of  the  nation 
greatly  locLlitatod  the  tuk  whidi  Earl  Grey 
had  uudortaken,  and  enahlsd  him  to  con- 
struct his  ministry  without  much  difficulty, 
the  meet  serious  impediment  being  cmated 
by  the  position  of  iir.  BraaRhaio,  which  was 
got  over  bv  makii^  him  Lard  Chancellor, 
A  Botonn  Bill  wss  introduced  by  Locd  John 
!BuMell  on  April  1 3,  after  a  long  discuaBion, 
General  Qascoyne  Buccessfully  carried  his 
motion  against  the  government,  and  a  disso- 
lution became  necessary,  to,  which  the  kiag 
at  last  consentsd.  The  danger,  however, 
became  pressing,  aa  Lord  WhamcUSe  bad 
threatened  to  move  an  address  in  the  Lords, 
praying  the  king  not  to  disaolve.  The  House 
was  dissolved  the  very  day  Lord  Whamcliffe's 
threatened  address  was  to  have  cume  on. 
The  election  of  ISai  sent  bach  a  large  re- 
forming majority  to  Parliament,  and  on  June 
SI,  Lord  John  ttussell  again  introduced  the 
bilj.  The  struggle  from  this  time  lay  in  the 
Lords.  On  April  R,  1832,  Earl  Urey  moved 
that  the  tbird  Iteform  Bill  be  now  read  a 
secoad  time.  The  second  reading  was  carried 
by  the  aid  of  Lord  Whamcliffe  and  the 
Trimmers.  Lord  Lyndhurst  now  moved 
in  committee  that  the  consideration  of  the 
disfmnohising  cUnsea  should  be  postponed 
until  the  enfranchising  clauses  had  been 
oonsidered.  This  motion  was  carried  against 
the  government  in  spite  of  Ii^rl  Orey's 
warning  to  the  House  that  he  should  con- 
sider its  success  &tal  to  his  measure,  and 
resigned,  Kay  9.  The  state  of  the  ooontry 
became  terrible;  Sir  Robert  Peel  declined 
office.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  found  it 
impossible  to  oonatruet  a  government.  It  be- 
oame  Deoeasary  to  recall  Earl  Grey,  and  Earl 
Grey  obeyed  the  summons.  But  before  he 
left  the  presence  of  the  king  he  bad  obtained 
from  bim  a  written  promise  that  he  would 
"create  suoh  a  number  of  peers  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  pass  the  Reform  Bill."  The 
bill  was  eventuaJly  carried  by  the  personal 
infinence  of  the  king,  though  violent  alterca- 
tions and  recriminations  occurred  on  the 
■nbjeot  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Re- 
formed Parliament  gave  the  Whigs  an  over- 
wlleliiiing  majority.  The  flnt  business  was 
to  oonsider  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  it  was 

found  II Mil  I J  to  pass  a  Coercion  Bill.      In 

1S34  the  Bnke  of  Kichmond,  the  Earl  of 
Sipon,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  Hir  James  Qraham 
resigned.  This  somewhat  shook  the  minis- 
try, and  in  order  to  avoid  any  further  aeccs- 
sions,  an  Irish  Church  Commission  was  hastily 
appointed  to  procure  evidence.  Mr.  Littleton's 
Tithe  Bill  (Lrish)  gave  another  shock  to  the 
ministry,  and  the  motion  of  O'Connell 
and  Mr.  Littleton  on  the  Coercion  Bill, 
which  produced  the  resignation  of  the 
Premier  and  Lord  Althorp,  ended  Lord  Grey's 
political   OTMT.    He   resigned  to  aave  Ute 


[B.  S.] 

Qraj,  Sib  Gsonos  (i.  1T92,  d.  1S83),  was 
the  Hon  of  Sir  George  Grey,  and  nephew  of 
Earl  Grey.  Educated  at  Uriel  Coll^,  Ox- 
ford, he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  ia2S;  and 
was  returned  to  Parliament  tor  Devonport  in 
1832.  In  iliSl  he  acted  tor  a  few  months  as 
Under-Sccretaiy  for  the  Colonies,  He  re- 
turned to  the  same  post  on  the  accession  of 
Lord  Melbourne  in  1K36,  and  continued  to 
bold  it  till  1339,  when  he  became  Judge- 
Advocato,  an  office  which  be  eichanj^  in 
1841  tor  that  of  ChanceUor  of  the  Duchy  of 
IdDcaster.  On  the  formation  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  first  administration  in  IMS, 
he  was  appointed  Home  Secretary.  In  this 
capacity  he  showed  himself  a  splendid  ad- 
ministrator during  the  commotions  of  1848, 
and  earned  the  conBdence  of  all  parties  by  his 
prudence  and  vigour.  In  18fi4  he  accepted 
the  Colonial  Office  under  Lord  Aberdaen'a 
Coalition  ministry.  In  185S  he  returned  lo 
the  Home  Office  under  Lord  Palmerston's 
first  administration ;  wsa  appointed  OhanceUor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  on  Lord  Pal- 
meiston's  return  to  office  is  1859 ;  became 
Home  Secretary  o^in  in  ISSI,  and  retired 
with  his  colleagues  in  1866.  On  the  dissolu- 
tion ol  PiLTliomcnt  ia  1874,  he  retired  from 
public  life. 

iknj,  Laut  Janb  [i.  1637,  d.  15M),  was 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of 
Dorset,  and  Fiances  Brandon,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  On  the  approaih- 
ing  death  of  Edward  VI.  becoming  apparent 
in  1653,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
conceived  the  idea  of  aggrandising  his  own 
family  by  obtaining  the  thrown  for  Lady  Jane, 
and  marrying  her  to  bis  son  Lord  Guiltunl 
Dudley.  Accordingly,  heindncedEdwardVL 
to  alter  the  succession  in  her  favour,  hopin;; 
that  as  Ladj  Jane  was  a  Protestant,  she  would 
receive  the  support  of  the  reforming  paitiea. 
On  the  young  king's  death  Lady  Jane  was  in- 
formed by  the  duke  that  she  was  queen,  and 
was  proclaimed  by  him  in  various  porta  of  the 
country,  but  the  people  refused  to  recogniM 
the  usurpation.  After  a  brief  reign  of  eleven 
days,  the  crown  was  transferred  to  Mary,  and 
Iddy  Jane  and  her  huaband  were  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  auhseqaently  condemnedtodeath. 
They  were  kept  in  captivity  for  some  time, 
and  were  not  executed  until  after  Wyatt'ii 
rebellion  in  1664.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whose 
education  had  been  entrnsted  to  Aylmer  and 
Roger  Ascham,  was  aa  accompH^ed  as  she 
was  beautiful,  and  waa  a  Baent  Bcholsr  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  "She  has  left 
us,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  "a  portrait  of  herself 
drawn  by  her  own  hand,  a  porttait  of  piety, 
purity,  and  frae  noble  innooenco  unooiound. 
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of  the  AnabaptiEts  duiing  Uie  period  ol  the 
Gnat  Bebelhon.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
Pride'*  Purge  (q.v.). 

OrVTf  Sib  John,  of  OKtby  (d.  1456),  a 
lAnouman  leader  who  fetl  in  the  first  hatUe 
of  St.  Atbaos,  was  the  ftnt  husband  of 
Elizabeth  WoodriUe,  afterwards  irife  of 
Edward  IV. 

Qxej,  LoBD  Lbohabd  (d.  1641),  wa«  the 
•econd  sou  of  Hicnnas,  first  Marquia  of  Dorset. 
He  -waa  sent  over  to  Ireland,  in  liM, 
to  Buiat  BkeCGngton.  On  Skeffington'e  death 
he  became  Lord  Deputy,  1636.  Toi^ether 
with  Lord  James  ButlM,  he  deatroyed  O'Brien's 
Bridge  over  the  Shannon,  long  an  object  of 
alarm  to  tbe  English,  and  he  induct  the 
O'Coimor  to  come  to  trarma.  His  sister.  Lady 
Elizabeth  Grey,  waa  the  second  wife  of 
Oerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  it  now 
became  his  duty  to  try  and  capture  his 
own  nephew,  that  nobleman's  heir,  an  object 
which  he  did  not  succeed  in  effecting.  In 
1638,  he  attacked  the  Island  Scots.  He  was, 
however,  oompcUud  to  retreat,  in  spite  of 
Ormonde's  help,  before  the  combined  forcee  of 
Desmond  aod  the  CBrieus.  Lord  Leonard 
was  a  staunch  Catholic,  and  thia,  together  with 
the  fevour  he  showed  the  Geraldiiiea  and  the 
natiTea,  made  him  hated  by  Ormonde.  Soon 
after  his  recall,  at  his  own  request  in  1640, 
he  waa  accused  of  a  treasonable  understand- 
ing with  his  kinsmen,  the  FitEgeraldH,  and 
executed  in  1611.  Moat  probably  he  was 
innocent. 

Fronde,  HM.  o^  Biw, :  Bremr,  Intndiwtiinu  to 
On  IMmr  and  PajMn  »/  Htniy  nil.'i  BalfK. 

QtAT,  fim  Patrick,  was  Captain  of  the 
Guard  to  Jamea  U,  Having  a  bitter  feud 
with  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  his  nepbew  in  Douglas  Castle,  he 
gaire  the  earl  his  death-wound,  after  he  had 
been  stabbed  by  the  king,  in  Stirling  Castle 
{1*52). 

Qt9J,  Lobh  Btchabj)  (d,  1483),  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  John  Qrey,  by  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  and  consequently  half-brother  of 
Einr  Edward  V.  In  1483  he  waa  seized, 
together  with  his  nncle,  Earl  Rivers,  at 
NortJiampton  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Qlouceetar, 
and  eventually  put  to  death  at  Pontetraot. 

Or«T,  8iB  Thomas  (tf.  1416),  was  a  knight 
of  Ktnllinmberland  who,  in  141S,  jtnned  the 
oonapimoy  of  the  Earl  of  Oambridge  to  place 
the  Ear]  of  March  on  the  tlirone.  He  waa 
aeiied,  and  baring  confeased  bia  guilt,  was 
immediately  executed. 

Qnj,   LoBii  Thoxab   (<f.  ISS4),  brother 


))  Oxi 

of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  joined  in  the  >«bel- 
lion  in  the  midland  counties  (lSo4)  oi^anised 
by  the  duke  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  in  Kent.  After  the 
defeat  of  SufloUea  forces  by  Lord  Hnnting- 
don  at  Coventry,  Thomas  Grey  escaped  to 
Wales,  but  waa  taken  prisoner,  and  executed 
(February,  1554).  He  was  a  man  of  ambition 
and  daring,  and  his  unbounded  infiuence  over 
his  brother,  the  duke,  was  believed  to  have 
drawn  the  latter  intu  this  enterpiise. 
Btowa;  Llngard;  Pniade. 

Or^  i»  TiltoB,  Arthdb,  Eau, 
Id.  1693),  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated 
commander  of  Heniy  VIII.'s  time.  He  waa 
Lord. Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1680.  In  that 
year  he  suffered  a  severe  repulse  in  Olen 
Halure  from  the  Wicklow  septs.  It  was  to 
him,  however,  that  the  suppression  of  Des- 
mond's rebellion  was  largely  due,  and  he 
was  in  command  of  the  troops  at  Smerwick 
(q.v.).  Ah  a  stem  Puritan,  he  made  himself 
unpopular  by  his  aeverity,  and  was  re-called 
in  1684.  He  was  one  of  the  commiasioners 
who  passed  judgment  on  Mary  Queen  of 
ScoU,  and  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Outer. 
TioviOaiStattPuptrBi  Barka,  Krtiiwl  Pwrojii. 

Gray  de  Wiltoa,  William,  Eaw,  {d. 
1683),  was  Governor  of  Berwick  in  the  rei^n 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  in  that  capacity  distin- 

Gisbed  himself  by  several  raids  acroaa  the 
rder,  in  one  of  which  (1648)  he  took  and 
fortified  Haddington.  During  the  rebellion 
in  the  weat  of  En^hind  (1649)  he  did  much  to 
lepresa  the  insurrection.  In  1661  he  waa 
sent  to  the  Tower  by  order  of  Wurwiok,  who 
mistrusted  iiim  as  a  fiiend  of  Somerset, 
though  a  year  or  two  afterwards  be  is  found 
slightly  implicated  in  the  oonepiracy  to  place 
lAdy  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne.  Made 
Governor  of  Guisnes  by  Marj-,  he  kept  a 
close  watch  upon  the  French,  and  had  his 
advice  been  Latened  to,  Calais  would  have 
been  saved.  The  fall  <rf  Calaia  was  quickly 
followed  by  that  of  Ouisne«,  which  Grey 
found  himself  compelled  to  surrender.     On 


his 


D  the 


north,  where  he,  after  a  lengthy  siege,  made 
an  asaanlt  npon  Leith,  whi^,  however,  en- 

tjrely  tailed. 

Grlnutone,  Bra  Habroitlb  {t,   1694, 

d.  1686),  a  strong  Presbyterian,  represented 
C^oldieater  in  the  Long  Parliament.  He  was 
one  of  tbe  members  excluded  by  Pride's 
Purge.  On  the  king's  execution  be  left 
T-in gland,  and  remained  abroad  for  sereisl 
years.  In  1366  he  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Essex,  but  was  excluded  from  the  House. 
In  April,  16S0,  be  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
Convention  t^liament.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  oommissioners  sent  to  Charles  at  Breda. 
For  bia  services  at  the  ReetomtioD,  be  waa, 
in  November,  1660,  created  Master  of  tbe 
Holla.     During  the  leign  of  Charles  II.   h* 
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duCiuguiahed  himself  by  uMerting  tlie  right  ol 
the  Commons  to  choow  their  own  tipeakm 
(167B)  aad  his  hostility  to  the  CsthoUcs. 
Fim,  Jiulfa  oS  EitglancL 
Orindal,  Edmund  («.  1&19,  i.  1583), 
Archbishop  of  Cuiterbiiry,  was  bom  noiir  St. 
Bees  and  aducati-d  st  Cambridge.  He  was 
made  Caaon  of  Weatmiiuter  in  lo52,  and 
Ch&plsin  to  Edward  VI.,  at  whose  death  he 
WHS  obliged  to  take  rufuge  an  the  Continent. 
On  the  acL-eseion  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to 
England  a  stroag  FuritBii,  and  graatly  in- 
fluencod  by  Genera ;  he  waived  his  ob- 
jeutions  io  vestmoDts  so  fur  as  to  accept  the 
see  of  London  on  the  deprivation  of  Bomier 
in  1662.  GiindnJ,  who  hod  btken  an  ot-tive 
port  in  the  Theological  Conti-oversy  at  WeaU 
minster,  1559,  was  a  sound  theologian  and 
noted  preacher ;  but  he  constantly  incurred 
the  queen*fi  displeasure  for  hia  mildness  in 
enforcing-  the  Act  of  Uniformity;  yet  in  1670 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  York,  and  on  the 
death  of  ArLhhiBhop  Porker,  1576,  was  trans- 
lated to  Canterbury.  His  administration  was 
not  very  successful  in  some  ways  ;  his  Puri- 
tan sympathy  made  him  refuse  Co  put  down 
the  "  prophesyingi "  of  that  party,  and  lio 
was,  in  consequence,  sequestered  from  the 
exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  for  Sre  years, 
being  only  restored  in  1682,  a  year  before  hia 
dea£,  thouifh  he  never  regained  the  bvour 
ot  the  queen,  who  treated  him  with  great  and 
unmerited  harahness.  As  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Qrindal  mode  no  mark.  His 
difference  of  opinion  with  the  queen  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  work  in  harmony,  yet 
he  was  a  man  of  profound  learning,  deep 
piety,  and  some  moderation  \  mild,  a&ble, 
and  geoerons,  and  much  admired  by  his  own 
party. 

Book,    Liin  gT  'Ik  ArcOi'tturfU   Uoshcdm, 
XcolK.Hid.i  at^pa,  l-i/aVanitdal. 

Grianaluid  West  is  separated  from 
Cape  Colony  by  the  Orange  River.  After 
the  discovery  of  diamonds  there  in  1867 
the  diitrict  was  made  a  British  colony, 
and  in  1877  was  mode  a  provinoe  of  Caps 
Colony ;  its  local  abiis  being  managed  by 
an  administrator.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  the  country  ia  undulating  grassy  plains, 
well  adapted  to  sbeep  farming. 

Qrith,  in  Anglo-Saxon  law,  is  a  word 
of  narrower  meaning  than  "frith,"  with 
which  it  is  often  coupled.  It  signifies  a 
special  or  localised  peace  or  protection,  [>ar- 
ticularly  that  granted  by  the  king  or  a  high 
official.  While  ' '  frith  "  was  primarily  per- 
sonal, the  peace  of  an  individual,  the  "  grith," 
was  t^riitorial,  the  peace  of  a  district. 

GrasMtttKtS,  Robut  {h.  11T6,  i.  1253), 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  one  of  tjie  most  eminent 
of  medilBval  eoolesiasticB  snd  Bchoolmen,  was 
bom  at  Stradbrooke  in  Suffolk  of  poor  parents- 
He  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  where  he 
gained  a  very  great  reputation  as  a  student 


and  teacher.  He  became  "rector  echolanun'' 

at  Paris,  and  Srst  rector  of  the  Franciscans 
at  Oxford.  He  received  various  preferments, 
but  in  1232  resigned  allbut  one  in  order  to  con< 
tinue at  Uxfoid.  In  I23fihiaelectionasBiehap 
of  Lincoln  gave  bim  boUi  a  wider  sphere  of 
work  and  a  special  relation  to  his  university. 
As  administrator  of  his  huge  diooese  he  was 
both  active  and  sttoceesfuL    A  long  struggle 


with  his  chapter  was  only  ended  by  the  per- 
sonal intervention  of  the  Piipe,  Innocent  IV., 
who,  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  pioctieally 
decided  in  the  bishop's  favour.  His  drastic 
visitation  of  the  monasteries  of  hia  see,  though 
hampered  hy  the  disfavour  shown  to  him  at 
Rome,  where  the  gold  of  the  monks  was  all- 
powerful,  was  resolutely  carried  through.  A 
sturdy  champion  of  liberty,  he  prevailed  in 
1244  in  preventing  the  grant  of  a  royal 
subsidy,  and  kept  together  the  opposition, 
when  likely  to  he  broken  up  by  the  king's 
intrigues  ;  and  he  ensured  the  reading  of  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  violators 
of  the  Great  Charter  in  every  parish  of  his 
diocese.  A  similar  spirit  actuated  the  rofnsal 
in  1261  to  admit  foreigners  ignorant  of 
English  into  rich  preferment  in  his  diocese, 
and  led  to  a  papal  suspension,  which,  how- 
ever, was  of  short  duration.  In  1262  he 
prevented  the  collection  of  a  tenth  imposed 
'  "  "  oe  for  Henry  Ul.'s 
o  induct  the 


His  celebratedr  letter  of  refusal,  while  accept- 
ing the  ultramontane  position,  was  thoronghly 
deddod  In  its  tone.  After  his  death  mir»dea 
wore  reported  at  his  tomb,  but  the  effort  to 
obtain  canonisation  for  so  bod  a  papaliit 
failed.  Orosseteste  had  a  wide  acquaintance, 
over  which  be  exercised  great  inflnence. 
The  spiritual  adviser  of  Adam  de  Marisco, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Simon  de  Uontfort, 
and  the  tutor  to  hie  sous,  he  was  yet  the 
friend  of  the  queen  and  even  of  the  king. 
The  flturih  practical  temper  illustrated  by 
all  his  life's  acts  was  combined  with  va^ 
knowledge,  great  diatoctical  and  metaphysica] 
subtlety,  activity  in  preaching  and  teatjiing, 
and  real  spiritual  feeling ;  hia  leisure,  too, 
was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  French  love 
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in  Bo^'seri»!  edited,  witi  viJuabia  lDtrr<da&- 
tion,  bf  Ur.  Luud  j  KatUiaw  Puli,  Biiloria 
""■"  [T.  F.  T.] 


Illes.  Settled  in  1836 
by  the  French,  it  resisted  I^^nglish  attacks  in 
1691  and  1703,  but  was  captorod  in  1769,  and 
restored  in  1763,  and  again  in  17S4  it  became 
English.  Restored  in  1803  hy  the  Feaoe  of 
Amiena,  it  was  re-conqasred  in  1810,  sur- 
rendered to  Sweden  in  1813,  reatcsed  to 
Franoe  in  1811.  In  1816  the  British  finally 
withdrew. 

BsJBual,  Irf>  Coloaia  Trueauii. 
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GomUt,  'Ru.FHfViaaot'iii^nmaoiBiaUm 
origio,  but  was  bnm  in  EnKlaud.  He  wui 
made  Earl  of  Norfolk  by  William  T.,  but  ia 
10T5,  pJiieSy  buing  irritated,  at  the  king's 
refusing  to  aUow  his  marnaga  with  the 
sUter  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  he  orgmiised  a 
corupiiaey,  ubich  had  for  it«  object  lie 
dupontion  of  William,  and  the  reatoration  of 
the  eurla  to  the  power  they  bsd  enjoyed 
andoT  Edward  the  Conttasor.  The  plot  was 
betrayed,  and  Halph  fled  toBiitsuny.  Even- 
tually be  joined  the  first  Cnieade,  and  died  in 
Palestine. 

Chudo  WM  Hppoiated  Papal  le^te  in 
England  in  the  yeiiT  l:ilS.  He  strongly  sup- 
ported King  John  against  Louit  of  I^  ranee, 
and  on  John'a  death  was  instrumental  in 
obtitining  the  recognition  of  the  young  King 
Henry.  Mr.  Luard  ssja  that  "  tie  preserra- 
tion  of  the  Plootagenet  line,  and  the  defeat  of 
Louis,  were  entirely  due  to  the  in&uence  of 
Borne."  For  two  yeojn  Quale  waa  one  of  the 
rulers  of  England.  UU  power  was  abeolnta 
in  tbe  a&ir*  of  the  Churdi,  and  in  the  State 
it  waa  verj  (Kmsiderable,  and  on  tlie  whole 
his  influence  was  decidedly  lor  good.  He 
waa  M^lacad  in  121S  by  Fkndolf. 

QniajUk  is  nn  extensive  country  in  the 
north-east  of  South  America.  In  l.iQSKaleixh 
BBcended  its  grrat  riyer,  the  Oriaoro.  In 
15S0  the  Dutch  planted  a  colony,  and  in  1052 
the  English  settled  at  Paramaribo.  The 
English  settlement  did  not  succeed,  and  the 
land  remained  with  the  Butch.  In  ITHl 
Bodnej:  took  possession  of  it,  hut  in  1784  it 
wMToatored.  Again  in  1796  the  English  cap- 
tured Oniana,  and  in  IH03  a  cession,  confirrned 
in  18M,  was  mode  to  England  of  the  portion 
now  called  British  Oniona. 

DiltOD.  RW.  of  Britiik  Ouiima ;  S.  IL  Mutls, 
BiiUth  Ctlmim. 

QvieowtTi  (^  Oftakwar,  >s  the  title  of 
thesoTereigncJ  tlie  Mahiatta  Slate  of  Baroda. 
[Mahk^ttas.] 

OniUfbrd  Conrt-lioiufl,  The  Battli 

or  (March  16,  1781),  during  tbe  closing 
period  of  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
was  almost  the  only  gleam  of  success  that 
shone  on  Comwallis'a  fatal  adrance  into  the 
North.  At  the  be^nning  of  the  rear  he 
entered  North  Carolina.  Greene,  with  much 
prndsDce,  refused  to  attack  him,  and  retrcjited 
Wore  him.  On  February  20,  ComwaHis, 
halting  at  Hillsborough,  invited  all  loyalists  to 

i'oin  lumi  bat  a  Eoisli  detachment  of  them  on 
heir  way  to  take  advantage  of  the  pniclama- 
tion  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Americans,  and 
the  teat  took  fright.  Again  Comwallis 
advanced,  and  Gn«ne  at  length  determined 
to  give  him  battle.  On  some  strong  ground 
near  Gnildford  Court-house,  Comwallis  at- 
tacked, and  the  regulars  wer«  as  usual  irre- 
sistible. Thoy  carried  Greene's  poution  dn- 
■pils  inferiority  in  ntunbeia  and  position.    In 


results,  however,  the  victory  was  signally 
deficient,  for  Cumwallia,  too  weak  to  advance, 
and  receiving  no  reinforcements,  had  to  fall 
back  on  Wilmington.  [Akeuicjui  ImubpeM- 
DBHca,  Wab  or.] 

BucTott,  Hdt.  ofAmtr.  Bn.,  t>.,  c.  tSi  Stan- 
hope, Uiit.  of  Eni;  o.  ei. 

OollfOTd,  FaAscis  North,  Loan  (i.  1037, 

d.  !68fi),  was  appointed  in  1671  Solicitor- 
General,  and  in  1673  was  advanced  to  the 
Attorney -Generalship.  Uewas  made  a  judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1671.  In  1079  he 
was  made  one  of  Sir  Witlinm  Temple's  new 
Council.  He  OBaistiMl  in  drawing  up  a  pro- 
clamation  against  tumultuous  petitions,  for 
which  theHonseof  Commons  inlSBO  ordered 
his  impeachnient,  but  the  dissolution  pre- 
vented its  being  brooght  on.  In  1682  he 
was  made  Lord  Keeper,  a  post  which  he  held 
tilt  hie  death,  being  created  Lord  Quilford  in 
1683.  A  very  unfavoumble  character  ia 
given  of  him  by  Lord  Campbell,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  altogether  deserved. 
Campbell,  Inn  q/  (hi  Ckaiic  Uon. 


Olti*CU?d,  AXTOIHE,  Mahqcis  de  {i. 
16S8,  a.  ITU),  was  a  French  adventurer  of 
good  family.  For  some  unknown  offence  be 
was  expelled  from  France,  and  come  to 
England  after  a  variety  of  adventures. 
Oodolphin  made  him  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  French  refuf(eea  ;  and  he  became  a  com- 
panion of  St.  John  in  his  wild  orgies.  In  the 
year  1706  he  proposed  a  descent  on  the  coast 
of  Languedoc,  and  twelve  regiments  were 
placed  in  readinem,  but  the  ex^ition  never 
Bailed,  probably  because  Oodolphin  thought 
his  schemes  too  visionary.  Guiscard  was 
discharged  with  a  pension  of  £501)  a  yeoi. 
He  olmoet  immediately  began  a  treacherous 
correspondence  with  Uie  EVenrh  court.  On 
its  detection  be  was  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council.  Finding  that  everything  was 
known,  and  wislung  for  a  better  deaUi  than 
hanging,  ha  stabbed  Uorley  twice  with  a 
penknife  he  bad  secteted.  'The  wounds  were 
■light.  Guiscard  was  soon  overpoweml,  and 
died  in  Newgate  from  injuries  received  in 
the  stru^le.  To  the  last  be  denied  that  the 
attack  was  premeditated. 

Onium,  Capti-bb  of.  Gnisnes  was  a 
fortress  included  in  the  Ei^lish  Pale,  three 
miles  fr<»n  Calais,  and  after  the  foil  of  that 
town,  waa  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Ouise 
by  its  governor.  Lord  Grey,  after  a  stub- 
bom  but  ineffectual  defence,  Januaiy,  I6SB, 

Chutool'  Ciro^,  Thk,  is  the  district  on 

the  Coromandol  or  eastern  const  of  India, 
bounded  on  the  north  h]  tbe  Northern  Circsrs, 
on  the  south  by  the  Cunalic.  The  reversion 
of  this  province  was  assigned  to  the  East 
India  Company  by  the  treaty  with  the  Niianii    , 
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176S,  on  the  death  of  his  hrother,  Bonlut 
Jung.  He  died  in  1782,  but  the  Nizam  con- 
stantly evaded  the  BUtrender.      In   1788  the 


prospect  of  contiiiaed  peace    enabled    Lord 
Comwallis  to  prew  hi 
war,  and  the  district ' 


under  threat  of 


The  cesaion  van  Siully  confirmed  in  1803. 

Oim«7,  or  Qonnuy,  Thokas  db  (d. 
1330),  ia  gonetallv  aupposed  to  have  been  the 
name  of  one  of  the  actual  murderers  of 
Edward  II.  He  fled  to  Spain,  and  was  ap- 
prehended at  Burgoa  in  1330,  but  died  on  lua 
jonmoy  to  England  ;  it  was  thought  that  he 
waa  murdered,  to  prevent  hia  making  any 
indiscreet  revelations. 

Oathrnilli  or  Gutliorai  (Uod.  Dan., 
Otrm),  wasabaoiah  chief  who  became  King 
of  East  England.  We  first  hear  of  Uiia 
Idnf  as  starting  from  Bepton  in  676  with 
half  the  "great  host,"  when  HaUdone 
went  another  way  with  the  other  ball  to 
colonise  Northumberland.  With  two  of 
his  fellow  kings,  he  attacked  Weaaex 
by  land  and  sea,  forcing  Alfred  to  take 
refuge  in  Atheiney  in  878.  He  then  raised  a 
neat  fort  at  Chippenham,  but  was  besieged 
ttiera  by  the  Engllah  king,  and  forced  by  block- 
ade Ui  accept  terms  of  peace.  This  treaty  ia 
■till  in  existence.  Guthrum  was  baptised,  with 
thirty  of  his  chief  men,  and  in  880  he  settled 
with  his  host  in  East  England,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Hubba.  who,  with  his  host,  was  slain 
in  Devonshire,  878.  Outbrum  seems  to  have 
done  his  best  to  keep  the  peace,  though  his  foU 
lowers  were  not  always  obedient,  and  it  ia  not 
till  after  his  death  in  890  that  the  East  English 
Donea  become  a  danger  to  Alfred.  Guthrum's 
baptismal  name  was  Athelstan,  which  alone 
appears  on  hia  coins.  The  theory,  however, 
that  he,  not  the  English  king,  was  the  foster- 
father  of  Hocon  the  Good,  reposes  on  a  talag 
chronology  and  ia  quite  unneccesary.  Guft.- 
rum  was  succeeded  by  Eohric,  or  Yorick,  who 
was  probably  his  son.     [Alprbd.] 

GathmmH.,  King  of  East  England,  waa 
the  sonof  Yorick,  whomhe  succeeded  906.  He 
made  peace  with  King  Edward,  the  terms  of 
which  were  still  prcBerved  in  907.  It  ^voa 
Bgainat  him  that  Edward's  policy  of  building 
a  tine  of  forts  across  the  Midlands  was 
chiefly  directed,  a  policy  .which  led  to  the 
submission  successively  of  the  Danes  of  Hert- 
ford (9ie),  of  Bedford,  under  Earl  Tnrketit 
(918),  and  flnally  to  the  campaign  of  621,  in 
which  Edward  defeated  and  slew  Guthrum 
[for  we  take  him  to  bo  "  the  king "  of  the 
chronicle)  with  his  sou  and  brother,  at  Temps- 
tonl.  Their  death,  and  the  submission  of 
Earl  Thurfrith  of  Kortbampton,  the  Danes  of 
Huntingdon,  the  "  host  of  Corabridge,"  and 
the  East  Anglian  Danes,  in  the  same  year, 
brought  to  an  end  the  Danish  role  in  East 
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waa  fought  between  the  English  and  t^kha 
during  the  second  Sikh  War.  The  army  of 
fihere  Sing,  estimated  at  50,000  men  with 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  was  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  walled  town  of  Guzcrat,  supported  on 
the  left  bj~  a  streamlet  flowing  into  the  Chenab, 
on  the  right  by  two  villages  filled  with  troops. 
The  commander-in-chief.  Lord  Gough,  by 
the  advice  of  Major  George  lAwrence,  deter- 
mined to  begin  the  battle  with  artillery.  The 
fire  of  eighty-four  cannon  rained  on  them 
steadily  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  whole 
Sikh  line  broke  and  fled ;  the  English  cavalry 
were  let  loose  on  them,  and  pursued  them  tor 
fifteen  miles,  till  the  army  of  Shero  Sing  was 
a  mere  wreck. 

QvKliOr  is  a  protected  state  of  Central 
India,  which  inclodei  most  of  Ualwa.  The 
capital  of  the  same  mune  is  situated  on  a 
rocky  hill,  rising  sheer  from  the  level  plain. 
It  is  ruled  by  the  line  of  Hahratta  princes 
called  Scindiah.  The  fortrem  of  Gwalior 
was  taken  by  Uajor  Popham  in  1780,  and 
restored  to  ita  former  ruler,  the  Bajah  of 
Qobad,  but  in  17S4  was  recovered  bj- Scindiah. 
In  Feb.,  1804,  it  was  again  token  by  the 
English,  under  SirH.  White,  but  was  restored 
to  Scindiah  the  next  year.  In  1843,  on  the 
death  of  the  reigning  Scindiah,  without  heii«, 
thediaeenaionautGwuliorled  to  an  expedition 
to  restore  order  there.  The  English  defeated 
the  Gwalior  anny  at  Maharajpore.  A  treaty 
was  concluded,  by  which  the  fortress  of 
Gwalior  was  ceded  to  England  and  the  native 
army  reduced  to  9,000  men  (1844).  In  1857, 
it  was  a  seat  of  the  Mutiny,  but  Scindiah  re- 
mained unswervingly  (aittuul. 

OnntDufl,  RiM.  of  Ou  Vakrallai. 
OwTlLSddf  the  old  name  for  North  Walea, 
was  a  district  roughly  corresponding  to  the 
domains  of  the   "Frinoes  of  Wales''   who 
reigned  at  Aberffraw.     [Wales.] 

QwyiUl,  ElUHoR  {b.  eirta  1640,  d.  1S87), 
waa  of  humble  origin,  and  was  early  in  life  an 
orange  girl  at  a  theatre.  She  aoWquently 
became  an  actress  ond  mistreas  to  Lord  Bucfc- 
hurst,  and  eventually  one  of  Charles  II. 's 
mistresses,  besides  being  appointed  one  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  to  tho  Queen.  By 
Charles  II.  she  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
died  very  young,  tho  other  was  Charles  Beau- 
clerk,  who  was  created  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 
Her  personal  beauty  was  very  great,  while 
her  genenwity  and  kindliness  made  her  more 
popular  than  most  at  the  king's  favouritea. 

ajTth  {d.  1060)  was  the  fourth  son  of  Earl 
Godwin.  He  shared  in  his  father's  banish- 
ment and  return,  and  in  1067  he  received  an 
earldom  which  seems  to  have  included  Nor- 
folk, Huflolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Oxford- 
shire. He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
where  be  waa  killed,  it  is  said,  by  William's 
own  hand. 

Gyths  WM  tlie  niter  of  UU  and  niece  of 
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Cftnnte.  She  matried  Earl  Godwin,  and  mu 
baniBhed  with  him  in  lOJl.  Aft«r  the  battls 
of  HastingH,  she  beggod  the  body  of  Harold 
to  inter  it  at  WalttuuD,  but  this  was  refused 
by  William,  thoug-h  she  ie  said  to  have  offered 
him  Harold's  weight  in  «>ld.  In  1067  aha 
tooli  refnge  in  the  Flatholm,  and  vent  thence 
to  Bt.  Ouen,  where  she  remained  till  her 
death. 
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courts,  commanding  the  body  <^  a  pri- 
soner to  be  brought  before  it.  It  rests 
upon  the  tamoui  29th  section  of  Magna 
Oharta;  "No  fieemnn  shall  be  taken  and 
impriaoned  unless  by  the  lawful  judgment  of 
his  peera  or  by  the  law  of  the  Liud.  Arhi- 
ttsry  imprisonment,  though  thus  provided 
against,  was,  however,  not  unfrequently  prac- 
tisi.'d  by  the  king's  Privy  Council,  and,  in 
ISj'i,  a  statate  was  passed  to  ptevent  this  abuse 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  was  twice 
Te-enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Cndar  the  Todoia,  prisoners,  when  committed 
by  the  council  generally,  or  even  by  the 
special  command  of  the  king,  were  admitted 
to  bail  on  their  habeas  corpus,  but  there  were 
frequent  delays  in  obtaining  the  writ.  The 
question  whether  a  nrisonGF  could  be  detained 


showing  cause  of  imprisonment,  was  argued 
out  in  DarDell'sca£e,when  the  judges,  relying 
npon  on  obscure  declanttion  of  their  piede- 
ceMoreinthe  34th  of  EUxaheth,  decided  for  the 
crown.    The  House  of  Commons  retorted  by 

"  ■"■■on  of  Right  against 

<A  the  subject  with- 

The  arbitrary  arrest  of  Sir  John  Eliot  and 
tbe  other  membets  on  the  dissolution  of  B62S 
was  an  attempt  to  evade  the  Petition  of  Right, 
and  was  met  hy  the  provision  in  the  Act 
which  abolished  the  Star  Chamber,  that  any 
person  committed  by  the  council  or  the  king's 
apecial  command  was  to  have  a  writ  of  habaia 
corpus  granted  him,  on  application  to  the 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench  or  Common  Pirns, 
without  any  delay  or  pretence  whatever. 
Nevertheless,  Lord  Clarendon's  arbitrary  cus- 
tom of  imprisoning  offenders  in  distant  places 
revived  the  grievance,  and  the  Commons, 
ander  Charles  II.,  carried  several  bills  to 
prevent  the  rafusal  ot  tbe  writ  of  habeas 
corpna,  but  they  were  thrown  out  in  the 
Lords.  In  ISTS  Jenkes's  case  called  fresh 
attention  to  the  ini^ice  of  protracted  im- 
pris(»unent.  ^p 

At  last,  in  1679,  thOamous  Habeas  Corpus 
Art  was  passed,  Tt  enattcd  that  any  judge 
munt  grant  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  when 
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applied  (or,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  ot  £500 ; 
that  the  delay  in  executing  it  must  not  eii-ecd 
twenty  days ;  that  any  officer  or  keeper 
neglecting  to  deliver  a  copy  of  the  warrant 
of  commitment,  or  shifting  the  prisoner  with- 
out cause  to  another  custody,  shell  be  fined 
£100  on  the  flrat  offence,  and  £200,  with 
dismiasal,  for  the  Second  \  that  no  person  once 
B  corpos  shall  be  rc-com- 
offence;  that  every  person 
KID  or  felony  is  to  oe  tried 
at  the  next  ossixes,  unless  the  crown  witneases 
cannot  be  produced  at  that  time ;  and  that,  if 
not  indicted  at  the  second  auizea  or  sessions,  he 
may  be  discharged;  and  that  no  (me  may  be 
imprisoned  out  of  England.  The  defects  in 
this  grtat  Act  have  since  been  remedied  by 
the  B^  nt  Bights,  which  declares  that  eiceedve 
hail  may  not  be  reqnired  ;  and  by  the  Act  of 
1767  "for  securing  more  pfteitually  the  liberty 
ot  the  subject,"  which  extended  Uie  remedies 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Ait  to  non-ciiminal 
charges,  and  empowered  the  judges  to  cxnmine 
the  truUi  of  the  facta  set  forth  in  Ihe  return. 
By  an  Act 'of  1862,  based  on  Ihe  fugitive 
slave  Anderson's  case,  it  was  provided  that  no 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  coulu  issue  from  an 
English  court  into  any  colony  where  local 
courts  exist  having  authority  to  grant  and 
issue  the  said  writ.  The  Habeas  Ccrpos  Act 
was  extended  to  Ireland  in  1TB2  ;  in  tiiotland 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  guarded  by  tho 
Wronnotii  Impriiomntnt  Act  of  I'Ol. 

In  times  of  political  and  social  disturharce 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  now  and  a^in 
been  suspended.  It  was  suspended  nine  times 
between  the  Revolution  and  1746;  again 
during  the  troubleswhichfollowpii  the  French 
Revolution  (1794— 1800],  after  which  an  Act 
of  Indemnity  was  passed ;  as  again  after  the 
Suspension  Act  of  1817.  In  Ireland  it  has 
been  snspended  no  lees  than  six  times  since 
the  Union  ;  but,  since  1848,  the  (government, 
in  times  of  disaffection,  have  had  recourse  to 
special  Coercion  Aote. 

Tor  DarneU  B  cue  lod  fhn  Act,  tfe  HklluB, 
Cimtl,  Bui.,  cba.  7  imd  IS;  iilati  Tnolt.  and 
■•at.Siru.  lI.,c.E.  Fur  Suspension  Acts,  Mu, 
CoMt.  Hul..  chop,  iJ.  See  also  50  Opo.  III., 
c.lOO,ftndlBBnifMVio1.,e.aO.     [L.  C.  8.] 

Sabona  Corpoa  Act,  Ths,  ik  IxEUAHn, 

was  not  passed  till  1TH2,  when  an  Act  re- 
sembling thatin  En^^landwas  carried  through 
the  Irish  Farliamunt.  It  was  suspended  in 
1796,  in  1800,  1802  to  1805,  1807  to  IBIO, 
18)4,  1823  to  1824,  ]866  to  18G8,  and  par- 
tially by  the  Wcstmeath  Act,  1871,  and  the 
Coercion  Act,  1882. 

Eackett,  Willuk  (</.  )69l),  va«  a 
fenotic  who,  with  two  companions  named  Cop- 
penger  and  Arthinjrton,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure a  following  in  London  by  predicting  the 
immcdiato  end  of  the  world.  Their  divine 
mission  hiled,  however,  to  save  them  from_ 
being  convicted  as  traitors.      Arthington  waa' 
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purdoned.  This  fannticiam  caused  the  per- 
secution of  the  Puritana  to  be  rudoublod  ;  "  it 
was  pretendod,"  8h)-s  Dr.  Lingard,  "  that  il 
a  Tising  hnd  been  elfected,  mou  of  greater 
voight  would  have  pbu:ed  themgiilveB  at  the 
head  of  the  insurgontH,  and  have  required 
from  the  queea  the  abolition  of  the  prelucy." 

Kaekstoa,  of  Hathiij.et  (d.  1680), 
was  one  o(  the  murdererB  of  Archbishop 
Sharp.  After  the  crime  Hackaton  escaped 
into  iitirlingshire  by  giving  out  that  ha  and 
his  companions  were  troopets  in  punuit  of 
the  murdorera.  He  afterwards  fought  at 
Drumdog  and  Bothvell  Bridge,  on  the  dde 
of  the  Covenantors,  He  vus  captured  at 
Airds  Moaa  (16!iD),  and  soon  aflerwarda 
executed  at  Edinburgh. 

Enddilt^on,  sovonteen  miles  east  of 
Edinburgh,  was  burnt  by  John  in  1216,  and 
Again  by  Edward  III.  in  1355.  In  1647 
it  waa  taken  by  the  En!{liBh  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Pinkie :  bnt  was  recaptured  by 
the  Scotch  in  the  following  year.  It  was 
here  that  the  Satates  of  the  B«^in  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  marriage  of  their  young  Queen  Mary 
with  the  Dauphin  (1548).  Some  years  later 
the  abbey  was  conferred  on  BothwelL  In 
1T15  it  was  occupied  by  the  Jacobites.  Had- 
dington was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Roy.iI 
Burghs  of  Scotland. 

Haddon,  Waltek  {b.  I.'il6,  d,  lo72).  haa 
been  called  one  of  the  brightest  lay  oranments 
of  the  Befonnation.  He  became  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1552  Presi- 
dent <M  UagdaJun  College.  During  the  reign 
of  Hary  he  withdrew  into  private  life,  and  bo 
managed  to  escape  persecution.  On  the  ac- 
ceaaion  of  Elizabeth  he  was  made  Master 
of  Requests.  In  loS.)  he  was  sent  to 
Bruges  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  com- 
mercial treaty  between  England  and  the 
Netherlands.  His  knowledge  o(  Uw  was 
^reat,  and  he  bad  a  principal  share  in  draw- 
ing up  the  St/ormiilia  LegttM  Steltiuulicaruin. 

Kadriui,  Emperor  of  Home  (117—138), 
visited  Britain  in  the  year  120.  We  have  no 
account  of  his  proceedings,  but  it  appears 
that  he  restored  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
to  order,  and  drove  back  the  Caledonians. 
The  wall  from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne  was 
built  by  his  orders.     [Rohanb  in  Bhitain.] 

Kftdwial^  or  Hnwisa,  wife  of  King 
John,  was  the  granddaughter  of  Bobert. 
Ear)  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Henry  I. 
Her  marriage  with  King  John  in  1189  gave 
him  a  share  of  the  groat  Gloucoater  earldom  of 
which  she  was  co-heir,  but  in  1200  she  was 
disorced  on  the  pretext  of  affinity.  She  sub- 
iequently  married  Geoffrey  Fiti-Peter,  and  on 
his  death  Hubert  de  Burgh. 

XulM,  L0Bi>  (A.  1726,  4.  1792),  was  the 
iudiciiil  title  of  Sir  David  Dulrymple,  one  of 
he  Lords  Cnmmii<Moni>rs  of  JartiiTiary.  He 
ras  the  author  of  Amialt  oj  ScotlaHd. 


Kale,  Siu  Matthew  (i.  IBOO,  d.  I67S). 
was  called. to  the  bar  in  1630.  He  l«ok 
the  side  of  the  king  in  his  strug^e  with 
the  Parliament,  and  defended  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  other  Boyalists  in  1649.  Inter 
OD  he  subscribed  the  engagement  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  1654 
was  made  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
in  which  capacity  he  showed  great  fear- 
lessubAs  and  imparliality,  refusing  to  assist 
in  the  trial  of  Penruddock  in  IGoo,  and  On 
one  occasion  dismissing  a  jury  which  had 
been  illegally  returned  at  Cromwell'i  bidding. 
On  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  he  resigned 
his  oMce,  but  in  1660  waa  made  by  Charles 
II.  Chief  Baron  of  the  ETohequer,  and  in 
1671  was  promoted  to  the  Chief  Justiceship 
of  the  King's  Bench.  In  private  and  public 
lifealike,  be  was  distinguished  hy  bis  candour, 
kindly  disposition,  and  piety;  his  habits  and 
tastes  were  most  simple,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  was  an  earnest  student  of  theology  and 
law.  Heneage  Pinch,  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
speaks  of  him  as  ''a  Chief  Justice  of  ho  iode- 
mtigable  an  industry,  so  invincible  a  patience, 
BO  exemplary  an  integrity,  and  so  magnani- 
mous a  contempt  of  unholy  things,  without 
which  no  man  can  be  truly  great ;  and  to  all 
this,  a  man  that  was  so  absolutely  a  master  of 
the  science  of  the  law,  and  even  of  the  most 
abstruse  and  hidden  parts  of  it,  that  one  may 
truly  say  of  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  what 
St.  Austin  said  of  St.  Jerome's  knowledge 
of  divinity,  '  Quod  Hieronymus  neacivit,  nul- 
lus  mortalium  unquam  sctvlt.'  " 

Xale'l  <!»■•  (June,  1686),  Sir  Edwatd 
Hale,  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism,  was,  in 
1S86,  appointed  by  James  11.  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment, and  Governor  of  Dover  Castle,  though  he 
had  not  qualified  himself  for  these  posts  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Test  Act.  A  coIIubito 
action  was  brought  agMUst  him  by  a  servant, 
whereupon  Hale  pleaded  a  dispensation  from 
the  king.  Eleven  out  of  the  twelve  judges 
dec^d^  in  his  fnvour,  and  agreed  that  thu 
king  had  power  by  his  prerogative  to  dispense 
with  penal  laws,  and  for  reasons  of  which  he 
was  sole  judg».  Subsequsnttj  Hale  was 
made  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  followed 
James  II.  in  his  flight,  but  was  captured  and 
imprisoned. 

HaUSanfl  {d-  SIO).  a  Danish  leader,  is 
mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  as 
one  of  the  two  kingfl  leading  the  Danish  army 
at  the  buttle  of  Ashdown  (781).  Four  y*«rs 
later  he  went  with  part  of  the  host  into 
Northnmbria,  subdued  the  land,  and  harried 
the  Picts  and  the  Strathclyde  Welsh.  Next 
year  (876)  he  divided  the  south  part  of  Sorth- 
umbria  among  his  followers,  who  aettlod  down 
in  their  ne»  abodes  as  peaceful  inhabitants. 
Many  years  lalcr  HallHane'H  name  again 
occurs  in  the  Chronitle  as  being  engaged  in 
an  expedition  that  ravnired  Eniilnnd  as  far 
south  as  Tettenhall.     On  its  return  it   waa 
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overtaken  by  Edward  the  Elder,  and  put  to 
rout.  Several  of  the  D&nich  lesdara  were 
•lain  in  thii  engHgement,  a 
King  Halfdaaa.    [DiSBS.] 


troops,  led  bf  EdwBjd  111.  in  purBon.  and  tha 
Scotch  ander  Douglas.  Tlie  T'lnglUh  vers 
posted  on  a  hill,  and  thuir  poeitioa  was  ren- 
dered moTS  secure  l)y  the  marahy  ground 
befot«  tbem.  When  tbe  Soots  iidvaiiced  to 
the  attack,  theii  troops  Qoondered  in  this 
monus,  and,  being  open  to  the  Engliih 
Mchen,  weie  r«duc^toa  mere  fragment  er« 
ihey  reached  the  eoemy'sianka.  Diaotgaiiiked 
and  hopeleas,  they  were  then  danghtcred  by 

KwH*nTj  Chablib  Wood,  Ibt  ViscorNT 
(ft.  1800),  vaa  educated  at  Oriel  College, 
Uxtord,  and  incceeded  hii  father  as  third 
l«ronetintha;earl82fl.  In  the  same  year  ha 
had  been  returned  to  the  Uouse  ol  Commoni 
aa  member  tor  Great  Urimiby,  and  atteTTardi 
Mt  (or  Woreham,  Ualilax,  and  Kipon.  In 
1888  ha  was  appointed  Becretary  to  tha 
Treaanry ;  in  1836  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty.  In  1B4S  he  took  office  under  Lord 
Buasell  aa  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  office  he  held  till  1BG2.  Be  entered 
the  Aberdeen  cabinet  in  1862  at  Pre<adent  of 
the  Bond  of  Control ;  became  Fint  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  Lord  Falmenton'e  first  ad- 
mmistration,  bom  1866  to  1SS8.  In  Lord 
Palmerston's  second  administration  he  became 
Hecretary  of  State  for  India,  and  Piwideiit  of 
the  Indian  Council  from  1859  to  I8ec.  In 
1866  ha  was  created  Viscount  Halifax,  and 
took  oflice  under  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1870  as 
Lord  Ptity  Seal. 

Tr«-W*»-T.  Chj^lbi  Moxtaoci,  Eabi.  or 
(A.  1661,  d.  1715),  was  edacated  at  Westmin- 
■ter  and  Cambridge.  In  1687  he  guned 
bimaelf  a  wider  reputation  by  the  happy 
parody  of  the  Town  and  Cauntry  MnHf,  written 
in  conjunction  with  bie  fnend  Prior.  la 
1688  he  entmvd  Parliameiit  (or  Haldon,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  offered 


1  ha  was  appointed  ohair- 
mau  of  a  committae  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  and  one  of  the  comminioneTa  of  the 
Treasury.  He  bore  a  prominent  port  in  the 
debates  for  regnlatinf;  tha  trials  for  treason. 
Ha  took  up  Paterson's  scheme  for  eatahlishine 
a  natioEial  bank,  and  hence  may  be  reganted 
ae  one  of  the  founders  of  tha  Bank  of  Eng. 
land  (1694).  In  the  same  year  he  was  af)- 
pointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
the  next  was  actively  conrerned  in  the 
mea-nires  taken  to  restore  the  currency.  It 
was  nt  his  sugt!;estion  that  a  window-tax  wna 
levied  for  the  pnrjmiiea  of  moatini;  tha  ei- 
psnies  incidental  to  the  new  coinage.  In  16S7 
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he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  in  Uie  next  two  years  was  one  of  the 
mjBmbeiB  of  the  regeni:y  during  tha  king's 
absence.  Aboutthe  same  time  he  wasattacked 
in  Parliament,  but  was  acquitted  on  all  points, 
and  even  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  for 
his  narvices.  He  now  proposed  to  reorganise 
the  East  India  Company,  by  combining  the 
new  and  the  oM  companies  (1668).  "The 
■uccesa  of  thii  scheme.  Says  Lord  Macaulay, 
"  niarkl  the  time  whan  the  fortunes  of  Uon- 
tague  reached  the  meridian  I "  After  this 
time  he  began  to  lotp  his  popularity ;  pubtiu 
faeling  was  against  him,  and  even  the 
men  of  letters,  despite  his  patronage  of  the 
greatest  literary  characters  of  his  day,  were 
tuuparing  in  abuse.  Stung  by  this  treatment 
he  resigned  the  Chancdlorahip  of  the  Exche* 
qner,  and  fed  back  upon  a  very  InOBtive 
•loecnre  (the  anditorship  of  the  Exchequer) 
that  his  brother  had  boon  nnrmng  for  him 
since  tha  previous  year.  In  1701  he  was 
called  to  the  Upper  House  by  the  title  of 
Lord  R«li  fuT ;  and  the  same  year  was  im- 
peached, ibough  without  ancceas.  In  I7I1  he 
was  made  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  died  tha  next 
year.  Halifax's  character  whs  most  merci- 
lessly assailed  by  llis  writers  of  his  time ;  and 
even  Pope,  who  was  bat  a  boy  when  Mon- 
tague retired  from  tha  House  of  Common*, 
has  attacked  him  in  some  of  his  bitterest  and 
most  pungent  vetseo.  Halifax  is  said  to  hai  e 
been  the  BolO  of  the  lipUti*  ta  Arbuthnet, 
where  even  his  patronjige  of  men  of  letters  is 
turned  into  scorn,  and  the  whole  charge 
summed  up  with  the  couplet  accusing  him  of 
neglecting  Dryden  when  alive — 
"  But  itOl  th*  rT«ct  have  Undnsu  In  reserve  :— 
Ha  hdpedto  Durj  whom  ba  halped  to  itarve." 


^^■■1'^^w^  Gboroi  Satillb,  Uakocu  o? 
(j.  rirra  1630,  d.  1695),  was  a  member  of  an 
old  Yorkshire  family  which  had  been  con- 
^Guoofl  lor  its  loyalty  during  the  Rebellion 
period.  After  the  Bestoiation,  he  was  raised 
to  tha  peerage  for  the  assistance  he  had 
rendered  in  bringing  about  that  event.  He 
was  created  a  marquis  in  168!  and  made 
Lord  Privy  SeaL  He  opposed  the  Exclusicm 
Bill  in  1S80,  though  he  was  suspected  of 
intriguing  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Hou> 
mouth.  At  the  accossion  of  James  II.  he 
became  President  of  the  Couniil;  but  he 
showed  himself  altogether  averse  to  the 
RomanJHin^  measures  of  the  king,  and  most 
strenuously  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Teat  Act. 
For  this  he  was  dismissed  fi  om  his  otlii'e«,Oi.'(a- 
ber,  168.1.  He  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  Prince 
of  Orangn  in  December,  16H8,  and  bi:CMma 
Speaker  nf  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Con- 
vention Parliament,  I6S9,  and  Lord  Privy 
Seal  in  February  of  this  year.  He,  however, 
■iihspquenllv  joined  the  OjjpoBition  and  re- 
signnl  in  October,  1689.  HcufFon-d  a  violi'nt 
o)ipoBilirin  to  the  I'envirship  of  the  prpns  in 
lii'Jt.    The  marquis  refused  to  join  himself 
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abaolutisly  to  either  party,  tind,  ia  a  tract 
called  the  Cliaraettr  c/'  a  Trimmtr,  defended 
his  p<witiaD  as  one  who  "  trims  "  from  one 
side  to  the  other  a*  the  national  interest 
requires. 

IfHuilBr,  EM.  qf  Enf.;  Bnmet,  Hut.  o/Htt 

HftlifaT.  Geokob  Montaovi  Dl'nk,  5th 
Eaul  of  {d.  ITTl),  succeeded  to  tlie  title 
while  still  a  boy.  In  1761  he  tus  appointed 
Iiord-Lieutenant  oE  Ireland,  and  a  little  Liter 
hpcaine  one  of  Bute's  Socreturiea  of  Slate. 
Wnen  tho  Lut-mentionod  nobluinan  went  out 
in  Itarch,  1763,  Lord  Halifax  combined  with 
Irfird  Egreiaont  and  Lieorgo  Grenville  to  fur.n 
the  adininiBtnttioa  popularly  known  us  the 
Triumvitato,  It  waa  id  tbe  joint  names  of 
Lords  llalifai  and  Egremont  that  the  ipfncral 
warrant  was  made  out  for  the  arrest  of  Wilkes. 
Lord  Halifax  has  also  he«a  tbATg»i  with  tho 
authorship  of  the  most  fatal  mOHSure  of  this 
ontortunate  administration,  viz.,  the  Stamp 
Act ;  but  though  he  was  a  warm  advocate  of 
the  bill,  as  his  office  compelled  him  to  be, 
there  soema  no  cvidiince  that  ha  was  tbe 
actual  author  of  it.  In  176a  he  was  a  party 
with  Lord  Sandwich  to  the  fraud  which  was 
practised  on  the  Icing  in  order  to  make  him, 
agree  to  the  omission  of  hia  mother's  name 
from  the  council  of  regency ;  and  the  king 
seems  to  have  felt  more  deeply  injured  by 
bim  than  by  Lord  Sandwich.  Nor  did  hia 
conduct  in  this  matter  give  satisfaction  to  his 
colleagues ;  and  during  the  last  few  montha 
of  the  Grenville  administration,  complaints 
against  Halifax  seem  to  have  been  rife.  Tha 
Grenville  administration  feU  in  I70o.  When 
Lord  North  came  into  power  (1770)  he  was 
appointud  Secretory  of  Stale,  but  died  the 
following  year. 

(fnstdia  Puptn :   Lord   SCanbope,   Hid.    of 
Em. ;  Jesse,  Hiisoirt  af  Gnm  III. 

Kidl,  AnTHfB,  member  tor  Grantham, 
who  had  l)een  previously  arrai^ed  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons  "  tor  sundry  lewd 
snooohas,"  was  (in  1581)  eipelled  from  the 
House,  fined,  and  imprisoned  in  Ihe  Tower, 
for  having  published  a  book  "not  only  re- 
proaching some  particular  good  members  ot 
the  House,  but  also  very  much  slanderous 
■nd  derogatory  to  its  general  authoritv, 
power,  and  stato,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
validity  ot  its  proceedings  in  making  and  es- 
tabtiohing  of  laws,"  Hall  hod  proviously  in- 
curred thn  Bn;^er  ot  the  House,  which  sus- 
pected him  of  having  connived  at  tho  fraud  ot 
his  servant,  Smalley  Iq.v.),  whom  they  had  sent 
their  serge;iut-at-arma  to  deliver  from  gaol  in 
1576.  When  HaU's  book  was  condemned,  its 
author  made  his  submission,  but  was  not 
liberated  till  the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
Notwithstanding  his  misfortunes  on  this 
occasion,  he  seems  to  have  sat  in  lator  Parlia- 
ments. Hall's  Case  is  the  chief  precedent  tor 
the  power  of  expulsion  which  the  tiouae  ot 
"  IB  has  always 


Hall,  EiiwAEU  (if.  1547],  the  son  of  a 
Bhropshiie  gentleman,  was  educated  at  Eton, 
Cambridge,  and  Oxford.  He  entoi-ed  Cray's 
Inn,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  process  of 
time  became  under-sherilt  for  the  City  ot 
London  and  tme  of  the  judges  of  tho  Sheriffs' 
Court.  He  died  in  1547,  leaving  bohind  him 
a  Hutwy  of  the  Union  of  the  luro  .YebU  and 
IlltuliviiH  Famtlia  of  Lancailir  and  I'ort, 
which  was  printed  in  io48.  This  work,  which 
the  author  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.,  begiTis 
with  the  duel  between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  Henry  of  Derby  (afterwards  Henry  IV.), 
and  goes  down  to  the  death  of  Henry  VII, 
Hall  may  be  regarded  as  a  contcmporar>- 
authority  for  events  that  took  pbue  during 
the  reign  of  the  last-mentioned  king.  Fur 
earlier  reigns  his  narrative  "  is  carefully  com- 
piled from  the  beat  available  authoritit^, 
whether  thc-y  wroto  in  Latin,  French,  or 
English."  A  list  ot  these  authorities  is  pre- 
fixed to  tho  work,  which  was  first  priat«a  by 
Richard  Qrafton  in  1548. 

Kail,  Joseph  (A.  1674,  d.  1656),  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  was  one  of  the  depntiea  sent  to  re- 
present the  established  religion  of  England  at 
the  Synod  ot  Dort  (1619).  In  1627  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Bishop  of  Norwich 
in  1641,  in  which  year  he  joined  eleven  of  his 
fellow -bishops  in  protesting  against  all  laws 
passed  in  their  absence  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  For  this  offence  be  was  cast  into 
prison.  He  died  at  Higham,  near  Norwich, 
in  1656.  Hall's  chief  poetical  works  are  two 
books  entitled  respectively  Toothku  Halint 
and  Biting  Saiiret,  both  ot  which  are  of  some 
value  as  presenting  a  picture  ot  the  manncra 
of  his  time.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Herd  Meamre,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  treatment  he  met  with  at  the 
bands  of  tha  Puritan  party. 

Hallam,  Hekrt  (*.  1777,  d.  1858),  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Oictord,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tho  Inner  Temple.  He  was  one  of 
the  cttrly  contributors  to  the  Edinbiirgh  St- 
vieir,  and  a  consistent  Whig  in  politics.  In 
1818  bis  Brst  litorery  venture  on  a  large  scale 
made  its  appearance — the  Vitw  of  the  State  of 
£iirnpe  daring  the  Middle  Age:  This  work, 
which  at  once  established  the  reputation  of 
its  author,  is  of  value  to  the  student  of 
English  history  chiefly  for  the  sketch  of  out 
political  and  constitutional  history  down  to 
the  accession  of  the  Tudor  dynasty.  Deapito 
the  fact  that  the  some  ground  was  sub- 
sequenth'  covered  by  the  brilliant  ingennitv 
of  Sir  Francis  Falgtave  and  the  great  work 
of  Dr.  Stubba,  no  student  of  our  early  history 
can  afford  to  neglect  the  pages  of  these 
volumes.  Mr.  Hallam's  second  achievement 
was  the  publicntion  of  Tha  Comlitutional  Hit- 
lory  of  England  from  theAee**tionefHenrg  VII. 
to  the  death  of  Qeorge  II.  This  work  ia  still 
the  leading  authority  on  the  period  ot-er 
which  it  eitandsi   and  like  all    the   other 
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writing!  of  its  author,  ia  remarkable  for  its 
accumcy  and  impartialit)'.  In  18;i7 — 38  Mr. 
MuUam  s  third  work  of  impariance  made  iti 
HppcaiBnce,  T/u  iHlrodvelien  to  I&*  Liltraturi 
vf  Europt  in  tkt  Fiflctftlh,  BixlttnIA,  and 
tletentteiil/i   CtHluriti. 

ttmnf^^  RoiiBBT  (d.  1417),  held  the 
aichdeaconr]'  of  Canterbury,  and  vac  nomi- 
nated by  the  Pope  to  the  archbUhopric  ol 
York.  Henry  IV.,  howerer,  refiuad  hie 
■unction  to  the  appointment,  and  Hallam  had 
to  content  himself  with  the  bishopric  of 
tteliBbary.  In  1411  he  was  nomioated  a 
csrdinaL     Biz  yean  later  he  look  a  very 

Sominent  part  in  the  Council  of  Constance, 
e  died  at  Constance  in  1417. 

ZanultaiL,  originally  called  Cadzov  or 
Cadyour,  derives  it«  name  from  Sir  WaltOT  de 
Hamilton,  or  Hambeltoo,  of  Leiceater.  It 
was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  Queen  Mary  in 
the  iixteenth  cantury.  Hamilton  Castle  is 
noted  in  history  ea  Uie  place  in  vbich  Mary 
Queen  of  ScoUtook  refuge  on  her  escape  from 
Lochleven  1,1-568),  and  whets  her  supporters 
mnatered  round  her.  It  was  the  chief  wat  of 
the  Uamiltons,  and  was  taken  by  the  Regent 
Murray  later  in  the  same  year. 

Eunilton,  Fanili  or,  is  descended  from 
Sir  Gilbert  de  Hamilton,  who  lived  in  the 
ruign  of  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland.  His  son. 
Sir  Walter  Hamilton,  received  the  lordnhip  of 
(Jadxow  from  Robert  Bruce.  Sir  James  Hamil- 
lon,  sixth  Lord  of  CadEow,  was  created  a  peer 
of  Scotland,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Hamilton, 
in  144S.  His  son  James  was  created  Earl  of 
AmtD  in  Aug.,  1503.  Jamee,  second  earl,  was 
declared  heir  presumptive  to  the  crovi-n  in 
l-'>43,  and  in  1548  was  created  by  Henry  IT. 
Duke  of  ChatelherHult  in  France.  John,  his 
second  son,  was,  in  1591,  created  Harquis  of 
Hamilton.  James,  grandson  of  this  peer,  waa 
created  Duke  of  Hamilton,  IS43.  On  the 
Bttaioder  of  William,  the  second  duke,  in  the 
Civil  War,  his  honours  were  forfeited ;  but  in 
1660  his  widow  obtained,  by  petition,  tor  her 
husband.  Lord  William  Douglas,  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  title  has  since 
remained  with  hia  descendants.  The  hdders 
of  the  dukedom  of  Abercom  are  descended 
from  Claud,  fourth  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Chatelhetault. 

SainiltOIl,  Ajithoitt,  Couht  {6.  1641, 
d.  17S0I,  was  the  son  of  Sir  George  Hamilton 
and  nephew  of  the  Beecmd  Eaii  of  Aharcom 
on  his  father's  side,  while  on  his  mother's 
he  was  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde- 
He  was  born  in  Ireland,  And  was  educated 
in  France.  On  the  Restoration  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  n  conspioaous 
member  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  Under 
James  II.  Hamilton  was  given  the  command 
of  an  infantry  regiment  in  Ireland,  and  the 
government  of  Limerick.  At  the  battle  rf 
Kewtown  Butler  (1689)  ha  was  wounded  and 


defeated,  and  wm  also  present  next  year  at 
the  batUe  of  the  Boyne ;  but  shortly  after- 
wards followed  the  dethroned  king  into  exHB, 
entering  the  French  service  later  on.  It  was 
at  Boesux,  the  seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Maine, 
that  ho  wrote  his  JIfnnoiij  of  Grainmonl,  which 
were  first  printed  anonymously  in  French  in 
Holland,  in  the  year  1713.  An  English 
translation  was  issued  in  the  following  year. 
This  work  contains  much  information  on 
court  politics  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Count  Hamilton  whs  also  the  author  of 
certain  Cdnlei,  or  Stories,  whioh  are  highly 
praised  by  Voltaire. 

Euailton,  LAni  Ehma  (b.  1T6I,  d. 
1815),  was  the  daughter  of  a  Welsh  servant- 
girl-  She  seems  to  have  lost  her  character 
in  early  years.  After  various  adventures  ahe 
was  married  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the 
English  ambassador  at  Maples  (1791).  At 
this  court  she  soon  became  very  intimate 
with  the  queen,  Marie  Caroline,  and  did  not 
hesitBte  to  use  this  intimacy  for  the  purpose 
of  nnravelling  state  secrets,  which  were  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  Great  Britain. 
She  now  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord 
Nelson,  whose  mistress  she  soon  became.  She 
is  accused  of  having  induced  Nelson  to  order 
the  execution  of  Admiral  Carracioli.  In  1800 
she  returned  to  England  with  Nelson.  Lady 
Hamilton  survived  Nelson  seven  years,  and 
died  in  mean  circumstances  in  Calais  (1816). 
Before  her  death  she  published  two  volumes 
oontoining  her  correspondeDce  with  Nelson. 
Her  merooita  were  published  at  Loudon  in 


He  was  a  favourite  of  James  V.  of  Scotiand, 
superintended  the  erection  or  the  improve- 
ment of  many  royal  palaces  and  castles,  <.;., 
Falkland,  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Stir- 
ling. In  later  years  he  was  maiie  a  judge  in 
heresy,  and  in  this  capacity  showed  himself 
very  severe  towards  the  Reformers.  At  lost, 
being  accused  of  treason  and  embezzlement, 
be  was  found  guilty  and  executed. 

Hamilton,  John  (d.  1671],  Archbishop  of 

Bt.  Andrews,  was  the  natural  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  AjTan,  the  Regent  of  Scotland  in 
1543,  and  is  said  by  the  Scotch  historians  to 
have  "  ruled  all  at  court,"  and  to  have  been 
French  at  heart.  He  was  also  very  friendly 
with  Cardinal  Beaton.  He  was  appointed 
Privy  Seal  and  Treasurer  (1643),  and  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Duke  of  Somereet's 
plan  of  mEurying  Edward  and  Mary  (1647). 
By  this  time  Hamilton  was  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  to  which  office  ho  had  succeeded 
on  the  assBsainatiDn  of  Cardinal  Beatim.  He 
was  a  strsnuons  opponent  of  the  Reformed 
doctrines,  and  in  1568  condemned  Walter 
Mill  to  be  burnt  for  heresr.  He  baptised 
Junes  VI.  in  1666,  and  about  the  nine  time 
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■igtied  a.  bond  in  tnTonr  of  BothvelL      Ha 

waa  a  meniber  of  Mary's  Privy  Council,  and 
continued  faithful  to  her  cause,  though  in 
1563  he  waa  impannellcd  for  Baying  maw, 
and  coaiDutt«d  to  ward  by  her  ordiir*. 
Hamilton,  though  an  anhbiBliop,  lived  in 
open  adultery,  and.had  to  obtain  several  Acta 
of  Parliament  for  the  lef^timiBatioa  of  hii 
bastard  children.  Ho  was  a  party  to  Dam- 
ley's  murdor;  and  it  wa«  he  wbo  in  1&67 
divorced   BoUiweU   from   his   wife,   and  to 


after  (he  fall  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  in  whiui 
he  bad  taken  refuge. 

Sunilton,  Jahbs,  or  BoiHWHLLitkt'Qii, 
had  fought  for  Queen  Mary  at  lang- 
■ide,  and  torfmted  his  estate  in  consequence 
of  espousing  the  royal  side.  On  Feb. 
23,  1670,  he  diot  the  Kugent  Hurray  from 
the  balcony  of  a  house  in  Linlitiiftow, 
belonging  to  AidibiBhop  Hamilton.  Within 
a  few  days  he  escaped  to  Fmnce,  where  he 
lived  for  some  time  in  receipt  of  a  pensiam 
from  Queen  Mary.  In  1572  his  name  was 
excepted  &om  the  benefit  of  the  truce  between 
the  members  of  the  king's  pArty  and  the 
queen's  party. 

Kuniiton,  Jambs,  3rd  Mabquis  or 
(t.  160B,  d.  1649),  succeeded  his  father  in 
162A,  and  was  sent  in  1638  by  Charles  I.  as 
his  Commisaioaer  to  the  Covenanter*,  to  de- 
mand the  resdndine  of  the  whole  Covenant. 
Having  failed  to  bflect  a  comptomiae,  he  was 
empowered  to  make  an  entire  auirender  of 
the  Service  Book,  the  Book  of  Canons,  and 
the  High  CommiBsion.  In  I63t)  he  was 
again  sent  to  Scotland  in  commaiid  of  a  fleet 
of  nineteen  vessels,  conveying  five  re^ments 
of  royal  troops.  In  1643  ho  was  raued  to 
the  rank  of  duke,  but  was  aubaequently 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  disloyalty.  In 
AafTUnt,  1S48,  he  was  defeated  by  CromweU 
at  Preston,  and  taken  priaaner,  being  be- 
headed in  London  in  the  following  March, 
after  a  summary  mock  trial  before  Biadshaw. 

Suniltou,  William  Douolu,  Ditki 
OF  [b,    I6G0,  d.   1696),   appears  as  member 


of  fHTonr 

secution  of  the  Covenanters.  On  Jamea  re- 
fusing to  allow  religious  liborty  to  the 
Covenantor*,  the  interriew  came  to  an  un- 
•atisfactory  ci)iictaaion,and  when  the  Assembly 
of  the  Scotch  IHatates  also  proved  refractor}-, 
Hamilton  led  the  opposition.  But,  though  he 
threw  out  hints  against  the  dispensing  power, 
his  opposition  to  James'*  arbitrary  act*  was 
hut  languid.  At  the  Revolution  he  joined 
ihe  viotorioue  side,  while  his  eldeat  son  de- 
ilared  for  James,  He  was  elected  Prerident 
of  the  Coniention  by  a  larite  majority  over 
the  Duke  of  Athole,  and,  whan  the  Convention 


became  a  Parliament,  he  wa*  made  Lord  Hi|;^ 
Commissioner,  But  he  attempted  to  bring 
the  old  influence  of  the  crown,  by  mcana  of 
the  Lords  of.  the  Articles,  to  b«ir  on  the 
Gstat*!*,  and  hence  a  strong  opposition  was 
formed  which  thwarted  his  government  for 
the  remuiuder  of  the  session.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  Montgomery's  plot  (IGHS — 9Q)  to 
place  James  on  the  throne,  it  waa  discovered 
that  he  bad  been  oit'ered  the  post  of  I'resident 
o{  the  Council,  Upon  this  William  disniisaad 
him  from  his  office  of  Commissioner,  and  put 
Lord  Melville  in  his  place  (1690).  From  Uiia 
moment  Hsmilton  bo);an  to  oppose  the  plans 
of  government  with  such  peisisWnty  that 
WiUiam  III.  was  once  heard  to  exclaim,  "  I 
wish  to  heaven  that  Scotland  were  a  thousand 
miles  off.  and  the  Duke  of  Honulton  were 
king  of  it."  He  spoke  with  considemUe 
wisdom  on  the  Settlement  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  by  which  aynodical  government  was 
le-eetablitdicd,  and  upheld  the  cause  of  the 
ministers  who  had  been  ejected  frcin  their 
livings.  On  the  fall  of  Melville  he  onie  more 
occupied  Holyrood  House  as  Lord  High 
Commiseioner  (1692),  and  ia  aaid  to  have 
snbacribed  £3,000  to  the  African  Company. 
"He  was,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  "  neither  bigoted 
nor  unscrupulous,  but  inflrm  of  purpose.  A 
peculiar  capriciousness  of  political  action,  a 
wavering  uncertainty,  which  sickened  all 
firm  reliance,  seems  to  have  become  oonatitu- 
timkal  to  the  house  of  Hamilton.'' 

Hwniilton,  James,  Dtxi  or  {d.  1712); 
made  his  first  appearance  in  history  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Lord  High  Conmiiaeionor,  the  Mar- 
quisof  Queensborry  (1702).  He  led  a  seceasion 
of  more  than  seventy  mpmbera  from  Parliaroen  L 
The  extremely  unsettled  nature  of  his  poli- 
tical views  caused  him  to  be  excluded  from 
the  Scotch  Union  Commission,  and  he  becnme 
a  Eealuus  opponent  of  that  measure,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  darling  of  the  Edinburgh 
mob.  His  influence  in  this  year  (1706) 
checked  a  projected  rising  of  Camemnians 
and  Jacobites,  In  1707  the  opponents  of  the 
Union  were  rednred  to  despair,  and,  as  a  last 
attempt,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  a  solemn  pro- 
test on  the  table  of  the  Honsii,  and  Uien 
secede  hoai  Parliament.  It  was  to  have 
been  presented  by  Hamilton.  At  the  but 
moment  he  refused  to  appear,  pleading  tooth- 
ache, and  when  peremptorily  Summoned 
declared  he  hod  never  had  any  intention  of 
presentin({  the  protest.  By  some  it  waa 
Bupposad  that  the  cause  of  his  conduct  was 
the  ckim  of  the  houM  of  Hamilton  to  the 
Scotch  throne,  and  by  others  that  Anne  had 
commanded  him  to  Uy  aside  his  opposition  to 
the  Union,  as  it  wiis  a  preliminary  step  to  a 
Sluart  restoration.  In  ITOS  he  wss  lookpil 
on  as  the  leader  of  a  Jarnbitc  inBurrection, 
but  the  emissary  from  St.  OenmiinB,  Colonel 
Hooke,  was  unable  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  him.     When  the  French  invasion   of 
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1707— B  WHu  immiiionl,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
tet  out  fur  Kugland,  nhcTS  he  was  ftireBted  ; 
but  was  set  free  by  the  eiertionB  of  tho 
AVhlg  peera,  Newcaatle  and  Wharton,  who 
wilbed  to  gain  popularity  for  their  party 
in  Scotland.  In  1?11  he  was  allowed  to 
take  hit  seat  in  the  Houee  of  Lords  aa  an 
Engljah  peer,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  Btandon.  In  1712  he  wbh 
appointed  ambassador  to  France,  and  it  is 
aawrted  by  the  Jacobite  Loukhart,  that  he 
was  to  be  sent  over  with  the  view  of  under' 
tflip"g  the  rentotatioQ  of  the  Pretendar. 
Before  his  departure  be  was  killed  in  a  duel 
with  Lord  Mohnn,  in  which  there  was  every 
appearance  of  foul  play.  His  death  was 
regardad  by  the  Tories  m  a  poAtiaal  murder. 

Eamilton,  Fatuick  (i.  1603,  d.  1528], 
the  "  proto-martyr  of  Scotltmd,"  had  held 
one  of  the  lay  beueGcea  of  the  Chunh,  being 
Abbot  of  Fern,  in  Koss-sbiro.  He  ia  aaid  to 
have  studied  tbeolo^y  in  Germany,  under 
Lather  and  Meluouhthon.  In  1528  he  wss 
accused  of  heresy,  for  which  ofienco  he  suffered 
death  before  the  old  college  of  St.  Andrews. 

BjuniltOU,  RicHABD,  wag  descended  from 
a  Doble  Scotih  family  long  settled  in  beland. 
Though  a  Catholic  by  rrligion  he  had  a  seat 
in  the  Irish  Priry  Council,  and  commanded 
the  Irish  troops  sent  over  to  England  in  1S88. 
Aflar  James  il.'s  flight  he  submitted  to 
Williiuii,  ana  was  Mnt  over  to  Ireland  by  the 
new  king  ai  his  envoy,  having  Aral  pledged 
himself  to  return  in  three  weeks.  Finding, 
however,  that  Tyrconoel  was  determined  on 
retdstance,  be  broke  his  parole,  marched  into 
Ulster  at  the  head  of  an  Irish  force,  and 
rooted  the  Protestanta  at  Strabaae,  April  16, 
1689.  For  some  time  he  was  in  command  of 
the  besiegen  of  Londonderry,  and  at  the 
faattlB  of  the  Boyne  led  the  cavalry  in  their 
gallant  eSorti  to  retrieve  the  day.  In  tbeir 
but  stand  be  was  BeTsrely  wounded  and 
cultured.  William  did  not  revenge  himself 
on  him  for  his  trascbery,  and  he  was  ex< 
clianged  for  Uountjoy  in  1692,  aad  died  in 
the  service  of  Louia  XIV. 

BJuniltoa,  Bowan,  was  a  gentleman  of 
(ortone  who  became  a  United  Irishman.  In 
the  year  17S4  he  was  apprehended,  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £5U0,  and  imprisoned.  Jack- 
son, a  French  spy,  corresponded  with  him. 
Rawan  Hamiltoa,  however,  made  his  esoape 
from  Newgate  as  soon  ao  he  heard  of  Jack- 
son's apprehension,  and  fled  to  America.  He 
was  in  nil  absence  sentenced  to  death,  bat  his 
a  aaved ;  and  in  1 806  Castlereogb 


Hamiltoii,  Willum  Grsakd  (i.  1T29, 
d.  1796),  wns  elected  member  for  Pel«Tsfield 
in  1754.  It  was  in  the  next  year  that  he 
delivered  the  famonn  speech  which  won  for 
him  the  title  of  "Single-speech  Hamilton" 


(Nov.  13).  After  this  occasion  he  Devvr 
addressed  the  House  of  Commons  again, 
Fe^iring,  so  it  was  currently  reported,  to  lose 
the  reputation  he  bad  acquired  by  Me  great 
effort.  In  1T61  be  was  appointed  secretary 
to  Lord  Halifax,  and  was  for  twenty  years 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland. 
Gerard  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  numerous 
reputed  authors  of  Jimiat,  and  Fox  is  credited 
with  having  once  said,  in  reference  to  this 
question,  that  he  would  back  bim  against  any 
single  horse,  though  not  againtt  the  whole 
field.  Hamiltonretirediiitopriva(elifeinl784. 


,  BoBBar,  Colonel,  took  part 
ui  uiB  liege  of  Bristol  in  1646,  and  was 
(jovemoriS  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1647.  When 
Charles  I. ,  in  this  year,  escaped  from  Hampton 
Court,  negotiations  were  opened  on  his  heWf 
with  Hammond,  who,  it  wua  hoped,  would 
espouse  his  cause,  as  be  bod  often  eipreesed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  violence  of  tbe  sol- 
diets.  But  Hammond  was  a  trusted  friend  of 
Cromwell,  and,  having  married  a  daughter 
of  John  Hampden,  was  attached  to  the 
Farliamraitary  cause.  Accordingly,  he  could 
only  bo  induced  to  promise  that  he  would  treat 
the  king  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of 
honour,   and    confined  him    in    Carisbrooke 


during  the  next  few  months,  Hammond  fre- 
quently requested  to  be  discharged  from  the 
charge  of  the  king's  person,  and  in  COU' 
sequence  was  looked  upon  with  more  or  leu 
eaapidoD  by  the  officers  of  the  army,  til!  the 
king  was  removed  to  Hurst  Castle,  where- 
upon Colonel  Hammond  was  discharged  fi'om 
hiB  government,  Nov.,  1648. 

Kunpdut,  JoMH  (i.  1604,  d.  1643),  was 
the  son  of  John  Hampden,  of  &itm.t  Hampden, 
Bucks,  and  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  aunt  of  Olivet 
Cromwell.  He  was  bom  in  London,  educated 
at  Thame  School,  end  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  entered  the  Inner  Temple  in 
1613.  In  the  Parliament  of  1620  he  repie- 
•ented  Onunpound;  in  1626,  Wendover;  in 
1040,  Buckii^^mshire.  In  1627  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  refusing  to  pay  the  forced  loan. 
When  the  seoond  writ  of  ship-money  was 
issued,  by  which  that  tax  was  extended  to  the 
inland  counties,  he  refused  to  pay  it.  The 
case  was  tried  in  respect  of  twenty  ibillings 
due  from  lands  in  the  pariah  of  Stoke  Uan^ 


technical  grounds,  and  three  for  him  o.  .._ 
counts,  I63B.  This  trial  made  Hampden  "  the 
argument  of  all  tongues,  every  man  enquiring 
who  and  what  he  was  that  he  durst  of  bia  own 
cbargu  support  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
kingdom,  and  rescue  hia  country  from  being 
made  a  prey  to  the  court."  When  a  Parlia- 
ment WHS  again  summoned  "  the  eyes  of  sU 
men  were  tlxed  upon  him  as  the  pilot  which 
must  steer  the  vessel  thiou^  tho  tsmpeat  and 
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rocks  which  threatened  it."  In  the  Long 
Parliuneat  he  placed  an  important  part, 
generally  moderating  by  his  influence  the 
preBBure  of  the  popujar  party.  Thus  he 
urged  the  Cammooa  to  proceed  against 
Strafford  by  impeachment  rather  than  by  bill 
ol  attainder,  and  attempted  to  amnge  a  com- 
promise on  the  Church  qasstion.  The  king's 
attempt  to  arreBt  the  Five  Members  obli^ 
him  to  alter  his  policy  and  urge  stronger 
measures.  He  was  appointed  a  mombor  of 
the  Committee  ol  Safety,  and  raiuod  a  regi- 
ment whose  flag  bore  the  significant  motto, 
"  Vestigia  nulla  retroranm."  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  activity  in  the  first  weeks  of 
the  war,  seising  the  king's  CommiBsioners  of 
Arrav,  occupying  Oxford,  and  defeating  the 
Cuva^icrs  in  niiuiy  small  aldrmiBhea.  He  ar- 
rived too  late  to  flght  at  Edgohill,  but  both 
after  that  battle,  and  after  the  battle  of  Brent- 
ford, urged  vigorous  measures  on  Essex,  and 
in  the  Committee  of  Safety  argued  for  a 
march  direct  on  Oxford.  After  the  capture 
of  Heading  in  1643,  he  again  counselled  in 
\'ain  a  direct  attack  on  the  king's  head- 
quarters. On  June  18,  1643,  at  Cbalgrove 
Field,  in  endeavonring  to  prevent  the  retreat 
of  a  body  of  cavalry  which  had  made  a 
sally  from  Oxford,  he  was  mortaUy  wounded 
and  died  ux  day  a  later.  Clarendon  de- 
scribes him  as  "  a  very  wise  man  and  of 
p;roat  parts,  possessed  with  the  most  absolute 
fttculties  to  govern  the  people  of  any  man  I 
ever  knew."  His  influence  depended  not  on 
his  ability  as  a  speaker,  or  skill  as  a  soldier, 
but  on  hjH  energy  and  character.  "  He  was 
very  tom|iorale  in  diet,  and  a  supremo 
governor  over  all  his  passions  and  affections, 
and  had  thereby  a  grout  power  over  all  other 
men's.  He  was  of  an  industry  and  vigilance 
not  to  be  tired  out  or  wearied  by  the  most 
laborious,  and  of  parts  not  to  bo  imposed  upon 
by  the  most  subtle  or  sharp,  and  of  a  peraonal 
courage  equal  to  his  porta." 

Clarendon,  Biit,  a]  t\t  BtlMiM;  ITiinnt, 
Ifounali  of  HampilHi:  Fo^bf,  Sn'luk  Sfnta- 
nun;  Qti^er,  Hilt,  of  Ena., ie03— ISIS. 

[C.  H.  F.] 
KampdMI,  John  (d.  169fi),  grandson  of 
the  famous  John  Hampden,  distinguiahed 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  succession 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  on  the  ground  of  hi* 
Kligion.  Later,  he  was  implicated  in  the 
Bye  House  Plot,  and  was  arrested,  together 
with  Ymux.  Russell,  and  other*  (1663).  On 
this  occaaion,  though  hb  life  was  spared,  he 
was  condemned  to  pay  an  enormous  fine 
(£40,1)1)0).  After  the  Revolution,  he  was 
ohairmau  of  a  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  William  III.  inveighing 
against  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
same  year  (1689)  he  is  found  attacking  Lard 
Halifax,  not  only  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  before  the  Lords.  In  16S0  he  failed  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  the  Tory  Parliament  eWted 
that  year.      Disappointed  in  his  ambition, 


and  perhaps  ashamed  of  the  reproaches  hia 
own  conduct  brought  upon  him,  he  committed 
suicide  a  few  ymxn  later. 


in  many  quarters  considered  to  be  highly  un- 
orthodox, especially  by  the  Tractarian  purtv, 
Dr.  R.  Hampden,  FeUow  of  Oriel  and  PHncij^ 
of  St.  Mary's  Hal],  had  been  appointed  in  1936 
Kegius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  by  Lord  Melbourne.  This  ap- 
pointment was  censored  by  the  convocation 
of  the  university,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
nniveraity  authorities  deprived  him  of  the 
privilege  of  granting  certiflcalea  to  the 
candidates  for  holy  ordera  who  attended 
his  lectures.  In  spite  of  this,  in  1847 
Lord  John  Russell  advised  the  crown  to 
appoint  him  to  the  vacant  see  of  Hereford. 
This  produced  a  great  outcry,  and  a  strong 
protest  from  many  of  the  High  Church  clergy. 
The  forms  of  election  were,  however,  gone 
throngh,  in  spite  of  the  apposition  of  the 
Dean  of  Hereford.  The  election  was  fommlly 
confirmed  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  an  ap- 
peal was  made  in  vain  to  the  Conrt  of  Queen's 
Bench.    Bishop  Hampden  died  in  1868. 

HuuptOB    Court  was  a  palace   built 
by   Cardmal  Wolsoy,      From  Wolsey's  poe- 


D  the  hands  of  the  king. 


enlarged  it,  and  formed  around  it  a  royal 
park.  Having  been,  for  some  time  at  least, 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  Kingii  of  England, 
Hampton  Coati  has  naturally  been  the  scene 
of  several  interesting  events  in  the  history  of 
our  royal  family.  The  birth  of  Edward  Vl.. 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Jane  Bcymour,  and 
the  famous  conference  of  James  I.'s  reign 
between  the  High  Church  party  and  the 
Puritans,  all  took  place  there.  Charles  I. 
was  imprisoned  there  for  a  lime  during  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  palaoe  was  the 
occasional  residence  of   Protector  Cromwell. 


great  extent  rebuilt,  and  its  park  and  gardens 
laid  out  in  the  formal  Dutch  style. 

Kauptoa  Goort  Cosfsranos  (1604). 
On  the  accession  of  James  I.  there  was  a 
general  feeling  that  some  concessions  might 
be  made  both  to  the  extreme  High  Churr-h 
and  the  extreme  Presbyterian  sections  of  the 
nation.  The  leading  Puritans  were  ready  to 
soften  down  their  demands,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  laity — Bacon  amongst  the  number — 
were,  at  a{l  events,  not  opposed  to  a  com- 

Cromise.  On  his  progress  to  London,  James 
ad  received  the  "  lliUenary  Petiticm  "  trom 
the  clergy,  and  in  the  January  of  1604  gave 
orders  for  a  conference  to  be  held  between  re- 
presentatives of  the  Established  Church  and 
the  Puritans.  The  Archbishop  of  Csnterbnry, 
mg^t  bishop*,  and  other  Church  dignitaiiea, 
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nomiiuttoii  of  the  ]anl  party  was  a.  mers 
fares.  Tliey  were  not  admitted  to  the  diacuB- 
aioiis  between  the  king  and  the  biahopa,  which 
were  c&rried  on  in  the  preeenoe  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Council.  In  this  munner,  the 
exteat  of  the  concesaione  that  would  be  granted 
was  arranged  before  the  complainants'  case 
was  heard ;  and  when,  on  the  second  day,  the 
PuritaD  HpokesmBn,  Reynolda,  proposed  some 
alterations  in  the  aitiulaa,  and  propoead  to 
introduce  the  lambeth  Articles,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  authority  for  conflrmatiQn, 
Bishop  Bancroft  intairupted  him,  and  kneel- 
ing- down  before  the  king,  beg^^d  him  not  to 
listen  to  a  "  schismatic  speaking  against  his 
bishops."  Then  the  conforence  proceeded  b) 
discuss  questions  of  doctrine,  and  James 
accepted  Reynolds's  proposal  for  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  The  debate  then  passed 
on  to  the  comparative  valoe  of  a  learned  and 
unleanieJ  miiustry,  of  pisyers,  and  of  preach' 
ing ;  but  each  party  wished  in  tho  first  place 
to  make  its  own  views  and  customs  binding 
on  the  other ;  the  true  spirit  of  compromise 
was  absent.  At  last  the  subject  of  "  pro. 
phe8yings"(q.v.]  came  forward,  a  religious  ex- 
ercise of  which  many  moderate  man  like  Bacon 
did  not  disapprove  ;  but,  unluckily,  Rcjnolds 
proposed  that  dlnputea  during  the  prophesy- 
uigs  should  be  settled  by  the  biohop  and  his 
presbytery.  James  took  offence  at  the  word, 
which  reminded  him  of  all  that  he  had  en- 
dured in  Scotland.  From  this  moment  the 
qaeation  was  settled,  and  on  the  third  day's 
conference  the  king  and  the  bishops  agroed 
to  a  few  trifling  alterations  in  the  Prayer- 
book  and  to  the  appointment  of  commissions 
with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  best  means 
for  obtaining  a  preaching  clergy.  It  was 
then  ■nnounced  to  the  Puritans  that  they 
would  have  to  sahscribe  to  the  whole  Prayer- 
book,  the  Articles,  and  the  King's  Supremacy. 
And  so  the  Ham[^on  Court  Conference  ended, 
without  any  reasonable  concessions  having 
been  made  to  the  Puritan  party. 

Curiw>11.  Cmftntca:  S.  B.  Ospdiner,  Sitt, 

of  Ena.,  imi—iiii. 


',  Thb  House  or,  which  sinoe 
ITH  has  occupied  the  English  throne,  is 
lineally  descended  from  the  famous  Ouelfs, 
or  Welfc,  of  Bavaria,  who,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  struggled  for  the  Empire  against  the 
Hohenitanfen,  and  gave  their  name  to  the 
Papal  faction  of  medifflval  Italy.  Henry  the 
Proud  became  Duke  of  Raxony  as  well  as 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  in  11  BO,  on  the  fall  of 
his  son  Henry  the  Lion,  the  allodial  lands  of 
the  Ouelflc  house  in  the  former  duchy  were 
sared  from  the  forfeitnre  which  befell  their 
greater  possessions.  After  the  last  struggle 
of  Otto  IV.,  aided  by  his  uncles  Richard  and 


districts  of  Brunswick  and  Liineburg  wera 
erected  into  a  duchy  in  their  &vout  by 
^^ederick  II,  After  various  partitions  and 
reunions  the  whole  of  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick fell,  in  1527,  into  the  hands  of  Duke 
Ernest,  a  eealous  adherent  of  Luther.  His 
two  sons  effected  a  partition  of  the  duchy, 
which  has  continued  until  the  present  day. 
Tho  elder  son  of  Ernest  became  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel.  The  present  Duke 
of  Brunswick  is  hia  descendant.  William, 
the  younger  son  of  Ernest,  became  Duke  of 
Brunswig- Luneburg,  and  is  the  ancestor  of 
the  house  of  Hanover.  A  farther  division  of 
Luneburg  was  made  in  favour  of  George,  the 
only  one  of  William's  seven  sons  who  was 
allowed  to  marry.  He  was  mode  Duke  of 
Caienherg,  with  the  town  of  Hanover  for  his 
capital,  Colle  being  the  chief  town  of  Liine- 
burg.  After  Tarious  shiftings,  his  second  son, 
George  William,  became  Duke  of  Luneburg 
or  Celle ;  and  his  fourth  son,  Ernest  Au- 
gustus, Duke  of  Calenberg  or  Hanover  (1676). 
The  latter  was  an  able  and  ambitious  prince. 
Ho  introduced  primogeniture,  and  married 
Sophia,  the  daughter  of  Frederick,  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  I.  of  England.  In  16D2  his  constant 
adherence  to  the  causa  of  the  Emperor  was 
rewarded  by  the  creation  of  a  ninth  electo- 

Bured  his  hearty  support  to  the  league  against 
Louis  XIY,  This  electorate  was  properly 
railed  the  electorate  of  Brunswick  (Aliir- 
brataachictig),  but  as  the  Dukes  of  Wolfen- 
biittel  had  especially  appropriated  the  title  of 
Dukes  of  Brunswick  with  their  claims  over 
that  once  free  town,  the  new  Electora  wer« 
often  called  Electors  of  Hanover,  which  name, 
hitherto  strictly  confined  to  the  town,  was 
henceforth  used  as  the  name  of  the  district  as 
well.  The  Act  of  Settlement  (1701)  made 
the  Electress  Bophia  heiress  to  the  EngUsh 
throne.  Ernest  had  alueady  died  in  1098, 
and  their  son  George  Louis,  hy  marrying 
Sophia  Dorothea  of  Celle,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  George  William  of  Liineburg,  suc- 
ceeded on  the  latter's  death,  in  1706,  to  Ms 
dominions.  Cnlenherg  and  LUneburg  were 
thus  reunited,  and  the  new  Elector  put  io 
possession  of  dominions  more  adequate  to  sus- 
tain his  dignity.  In  1714  he  became  King  of 
Enghrad.  Prom  that  date  to  1837  the  dec- 
torate  of  Hanover  and  the  English  monarchy 
were  united.  In  181G  it  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom  with  targe  acceedons  of  territory. 
But  in  1837  the  accesnon  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria made  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland  King  of 
Hanover,  as  males  only  were  allowed  to 
occupy  that  throne.  Thirty  years  of  arbitrary 
government  arid  of  violated  coniititutioiiH,  led 
to  the  absorption  of  Hanover  into  the  Prussian 
state  after  Uio  war  of  1806, 

The  hnuse  of  Hanover  has  continued  to 
reign  in  England  since  0«orge  Louis  became 
Oeoigs  L  in  1714. 
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three  diviaioiis.  From  1?U  to  1T61  the  Whig 
oligarchy  guvemml  tha  country.  Aftar  a  few 
years  of  transition,  a  long  period  of  Tory 
mle,  1770—1830,  culminates  m  the  reaction 
against  the  French  BerolutiiML  With  WAO 
bBgfins  the  period  ot  Jteform,  in  which  we 
are  BtiU  engaged.  Qeoi«e  I.  (1714—1727) 
ascended  the  throne  aa  tho  pledgvd  supporter 
of  the  Whig  party,  to  whose  triumph  be 
owed  the  throne,  and  by  wboae  principloa 
alone  he  could  claim  it.  Ignorant  of  the 
Entftiab  language,  government,  and  conati' 
tution,  he  sufEered  without  much  difficulty 
the  authority  of  the  crown  to  pass  iuto  the 
hands  of  the  ministry  which  had  the  confi- 
dence of  Parliament,  and  was  content  if  hia 
demands  for  money  were  satiRSed,  and  if  the 
foreign  policy  of  England  was  framed  with 
roedal  regard  to  the  interest  of  hia  electorate. 
Under  him,  as  under  his  son,  George  II. 
(1727-1700),  England,  in  the  onmeuured 
language  of  Opposition  orators,  "became  a 
province  of  a  despicable  electorate."  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  tho  policy  of  Bag- 
land  and  the  policy  ot  Hanover  did  not  gene- 
rally coincide,  except  perhaps  so  tar  as  the 
jealousy  of  a  petty  Qemuin  prince  at  the 
rise  of  Prussia,  did  not  for  a  time  bring 
English  influence  rather  to  bear  against  Uie 
development  of  the  great  state  which  was 
ultimately  to  bring  unity  to  Germany.  But 
despite  the  personal  hostility  of  George  11. 
and  Fredericlc  the  Great,  tJie  crisis  of  the 
Seven  Yeata'  War  forced  them  into  an  al- 
liance wEuch  saved  Pruasia  and  caver«d  Eng- 
land with  glory.  Qeorgs  II.  had  been  con- 
lent  to  govern  on  the  lines  of  his  faUier ;  but 
his  son  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  became 
the  centre  of  a  new  Toryism  that  had  ita 
highest  expression  in  Bolingbroke's  Idia  of  a 
Patriot  Kiix^.  Qeorgelll.,  the  son  of  Frederick 
(1760 — 1B20),  began  a  new  epodi  in  the  his- 


eodeavonriog  to  secure  for  the  king  person- 
ally the  exercise  of  those  prerogatives  which 
the  practice  of  George  I.  and  G«orge  II.  had 
handed  over  to  his  ministers.  Hia  first 
triumph  under  Lord  North  was  for  a  time 
ended  by  the  Coalition,  but  under  Pitt  hia 
ideas  finally  gained  the  victory,  and  the  new 
Toryism  of  the  reaetion  from  tho  French 
BeFoliition  found  in  him  a  ceutre  for  their 
loyalty.  Proud  of  his  •'  British  "  nationality, 
and  more  intent  on  home  than  foreijrn  poli- 
tics, the  dependence  of  EngliBh  policy  on 
Hanoverian  intereste  nearl  v  censed,  an  d  the  long 
occupation  of  that  countrj-  by  Napoleon  (1 803— 
1814),  almost  cut  the  connci'tion  between  the 
kingdom  and  the  electorate.  George  IV., 
who,  first  as  Reimnt  (1810—1820),  and  then 
as  king  (1820- IHSO),  was  his  aiicccsior,  was 
too  feeble  and  self-indulgent,  too  destitute 
of  fixed  principle   and   courage  to  maintein 


his  father's  poidciDn.  He  managed  to  stare 
off  reiono  in  England  and  Hanover;  but 
his  brother,  WUIUm  IV,  (1830— 1837),  while 
accepting  the  Keform  Bill  of  \S'ii  in  Eng- 
land, gave  a  Constitution  to  Hanover  in  1833. 
In  ISUT  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  tiuvne, 
and  her  constitutional  rule,  and  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  her  husband,  enabled  the 
transition  bock  from  the  practice  of  Goorge 
III.  to  the  pmctiue  of  George  I.,  to  tw 
made  wilbuiit  friction  or  dilhuutty.  It  la 
hard  to  formulate  any  general  character- 
istics of  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Hanover  in 
Inland.  Underthemthe  constitution  has  been 
presarved,  and  the  material  aapeuta  of  tha 
country  revolutionised.  Without  any  of  the 
more  heroic  virtues,  and  without  any  lofty 
ability,  their  good  sense  and  power  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  have  made  them  well 
adapted  to  oucupy  the  difficult  position  inlo 
wliich  they  have  oeen  elevated. 

Tha  boat  gsueral  hlMoriM  ol  E^ud  during 
the  UauoTariaa  pariod  an  Laid  Stanboua  ■ 
Uitort  tf  EiutuuC  I71S—I7N ;  Hmwj'h  If  irtari 
aftU  StmefUfrrti  III. :  Mlas  Msrtiiuaa'i  Hii- 
(nrg  oftUTkMv  rnn-  i>M« ,- CiulM  Xidvfat'* 
FopUtar  iliworv  qfAtfUitd:  ftMixia  Walpols'i 
HiiCoru  0/ inland  «MHiHi«;  Holaswortb'Hilih 
Ion  of  cnilud  Eoi  the  saiiM  IWiiod:  and  Oc 
PudAOwPiwhttAwIaadiMllSM.  TWeoiuti- 
Uonal  Uston  of  (lu  nhfa  of  QauiB*  I.  and  IL 
glTSB  In  H-ii— "i  iwd  that  of  the  »bM4iwii( 


pleuanClr  bat  nparflrasllT  told  tar  H 

HcOaitbT.  Kr.Leckj'iHAm-DO/'AigtMdrivlu 
UK  Kaiiimk  CMtary  is  praetlaav  ■  ■srlea 
of  limuDOiiB  o— ' —   —    ' ' — '    — ^'-   -■ 


J  told  taf  Hr.  Jastit 


,_ , ,, is  p— <■— w-^ 

ratnabla  lor  Irish  alUn.     Tha  UitaTT  ot  tlw 
naj  bsfannd  i> 


aTfatOanBaii;  naj  bsfoiind 
it  dm  K^ifnttkt  Hawntr  m 


Enna-i  OaMoUi 


KanoTST.  Tm  TmEAtr  o?  [Sept.  3, 172-i), 
between  England,  France,  and  nussia.  was 
rendered  necvemry  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
(April  20,  1726]  between  Spain  and  Austria. 
By  the  secret  article  of  the  treaty,  mar- 
riages between  the  two  houses  were  arranged; 
Austria  and  Spain  pledged  themselves  to 
asnst  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  to 
compel,  if  necessuy  by  force,  liie  restoration 
of  Gibraltar  and  Minon^  The  Jacobite 
leaden  were  in  direct  communication  with 
Kipperda.  In  opposition  to  this  alliance, 
Walpole  and  Townshend  obtained  the  sc- 
(«ssion  ot  France  and  Prussia,  to  a  con- 
federacy of  which  England  was  the  centre. 
In  rase  of  any  attai:'k  on  one  of  tbe  con- 
tracting parties,  the  others  were  to  famish 
a  certain  quota  in  tronps,  or  the  value  in 
ships  and  money ;  and,  in  case  of  need, 
should  ai^Teo  concemino;  further  auccoura. 
The  real  objects  ot  the  treaty  were  to 
counterbalance  the  Trcatr  of  Vienna,  com- 
pel the  Emperor  to  relmqnish  tho  Ostend 
Company  (wtuch  Austria  bad  ««tablidied  for 
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trade  with  tfa«  Indiea  in  violatioa  of  the 
fiturier  Tn«tf),  and  to  result  any  nttampta 
that  might  be  made  in  bcdialf  oi  the  Pre- 
tender. Ita  object*  were  auccesstul.  llie 
Emperor  vithdrow  from  his  unfortunate 
position,  end  peace  vu  signed  at  Paxil  iu 
May,  1727.  'iTie  Treaty  of  Huiorer  was 
Tioicntly  attacked  by  the  Opposition  during 
Walpole'saduiiniatration.  Itatniejuatiflcaition 
lies  in  the  term*  of  the  Secret  Treaty  of  Vienna. 
Lord  StanhoH,  Hut.  qf  fnglmd  i  Leokr,  UitL. 

HuiMrd,  LuKB  {b.  1762,  4.  1828),  wu 
at  Urat  a  cumpoeitOT  in  the  office  oi  Mr. 
Unghea,  printer  to  the  House  of  Couunoni. 
After  tvo  yean  he  became  a  partuer  in  the 
flrm,  and  in  1800  the  buiineea  came  entirely 
into  hie  bauds.  He  managed  the  issue  of  the 
zeport  of  Parliamentary  proceedings  which, 
down  to  the  year  1BU3,  is  loiown  as 
Cobbett'a  farliati-eHlarg  Hitter)! ;  and  after 
that  date  was  continued  under  the  title  of 
J'lirliaiiienlarj/  Deiala  by  Hansard.  "Han- 
Sard,"  as  now  itsued,  is  an  annual  publication 
containing  the  substance  of  all  important 
debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  [Stock- 

KMUwatla    Jtam^gnn    (Hausa),  Thi, 

was  a  powerful  comtnercisi  League  very 
closely  bound  up  with  Engliah  foreign  trade. 
The  Teutonic  haiua  (it  fint  appoHn  in 
the  Oothio  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
mt),  signiflea  a  company  of  men  both  in 


militacT  and  non-militaiy   ■ 
lued  (Luke  vi.  7)   for  a  gn 


So  it   i 


»le,  and  St.  Hark  (xv.  16]  for  a 
BOliuers;  hence  comes  its  more  general 
meaning  of  any  kind  of  union  or  assemblage. 
In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Uiddle  Agea,  all 
foreign  merchants  stood  ontside  the  law  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  settled  for 
trading  purpceet ;  being  neither  sharers  in 
the  rights,  nor  Bubj(«t  to  the  duties  of  the 
DAtion  in  whose  midst  they  had  planted 
themselves.  The  HaDseatic  Laagne  of  his- 
torical times  was  only  a  darelopment  of  the 
principle  of  association  which  bound  foreign 
traders  in  a  strange  country  into  a  community 
for  the  common  protection.  In  Urn  first 
stage  of  its  growth  (as  a  league  of  merchants 
abroad),  the  Banta  may  beaajd  to  have  grown 
np  chiefly  in  London ;  for  none  of  Oie  three 
'  ither  great  centres  of  Teutonic  foreign 
tmde  —  Wishy,  Norgorod,  and  Bruges  — 
were  of  so  early  a  date,  or  at  the  same  time 
composed  so  purely  of  foreign  merchants  in 
an  alien  country.  Even  in  the  days  of  Edgar 
(069 — S7'>)  thrre  appears  to  have  been  a  large 
•ettlement  of  German  traders  in  London ; 
and  this  settlement  was  early  possessed  of  its 
own  Gatldhall  or  Baat-hia,  nnd  a  body  of 
officers  controlling  the  membei*  and  poeses- 
rions  of  the  society.  But  it  seems  that 
the  foreign  merchants  in  London  were 
mostly  townnnmi  ot  Cologne;  and  it  aoui 


became  the  rule  for  all  other  Germans 
deairous  of  sharing  in  the  English  trade 
to  j  ain  the  hanta  of  the  men  of  this  city. 
^y  the  end  of  the  thirtaenth  century  special 
prinlegea  had  been  conferred  upon  the  Guild- 
hall of  the  Germans  in  London ;  for  this 
society  WHS  giudually  coming  to  embrace  all 
the  German  merchants  settled  there  (d.  1282), 
and  this  "Hansa  AlemanniK"  included  the 
smaller  Hansas  of  separate  Ueimao  towns  as 
branch  houses  of  itself.  Under  the  name  of 
the  titoelyard,  it  soon  came  to  play  a  most 
important  part  in  the  foreign  trade  of  this 
countr}-.  I'he  London  Hanaa  acquired  the 
power  of  judging  its  own  members,  and  even 
of  settling  some  disputes  between  them  and 
^glishmen.  In  1202,  in  consideratian  of  its 
munifictnt  contribution  towards  building  the 
new  Biahops-gate,  the  Hnnsa  was  allowed  to 
choose  its  own  alderman — to  reprcaent  it  in 
the  city  councils,  and  to  be  the  special  pro- 
tector of  its  members ;  but  it  was,  at  the  same 
time,  bound  to  make  choice  of  a  London 
merdiant.  London,  however,  was  not  tlie 
aule  seat  of  this  foreign  colony,  which  had 
Bubordinate  eatablishmentt  at  other  plares, 
such  as  Lynn  and  Boston.  The  special  privi- 
leges accorded  to  those  alianger  tradesmen 
did  not  fail  to  awaken  Eogliah  jealousy  in  the 
course  of  the  fourteenth  century — the  century 
on  which  the  real  Hanseatic  League  of  his- 
tory may  be  said  to  have  assumed  its  true 
importance  by  becoming  &  league  of  Qennau 
cities  at  home ;  and  from  tlus  time  its  politi- 
cal histoiT  ceases  to  be  in  any  peculiar  way 
connected  with  England.  But  its  commercial 
importance  continued  for  a  long  period. 
Down  to  t^e  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
it  was  mainly  through  the  hands  of  the  Ean- 
aeatic  League  that  the  produce  of  North 
Europe  and  Runia  rmched  our  shores;  and 
it  was  this  league  that  brought  the  furs  and 
sables  of  Muscovv  for  the  wealthy  English, 
and  exported  the  herrings  which  abounded  On 
our  eastern  shores.  But  the  monopoly  of 
'    enjoyed  by  this  lea^e  in  time  awakened 


prohibiting  aliens  selling  to  other  aliens,  o: 


renewed  some  fourteen  years  earlier,  its 
memben  were  enjoined  to  "  aid,  council,  and 
comfort"  Englishmen  abroad.  The  exclusive 
privileges  ot  the  league  in  England  were 
piBctiially  extinguished  in  157B. 

E.  'Wornii,  Hu>o<r>  Ciniiiiureial<  it  la  lAmt 
Hniwiatiqu*;  D  SUophaMon,  ^unalj  d/ EngliA 
Cmsunt ;  J.  T.  Boirar*,  Biiforir  tf  JfrieuUnn, 
Tols,  i.  and  ill. ;  W.  Canningham.  fiiMwn  o/ 
AigUik  Itdaiby  and  Cmumtm.     r<p  ^_  ^i 

KutK-hlW,  The,  was  the  name  given  to 
the    Guildhall     where   the    merchants    and 
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to  Beverley  he  write* :  "  I  will  that  my  bor- 
gewes  of  Beverlev  shall  have  their  Saiu-liiit; 
which  I  win,  and  grant  to  them  in  order  that 
their  common  buuness  may  be  done  .  .  .  for 
the  amendment  of  the  whole  town  with  the 
same  freedum  that  the  men  of  York  have  in 
their  Ham-Aui,"  Another  use  to  which  the 
Hane-huH  wag  put,  was  as  a  tecogoiaed  centre 
where  purchaaea  and  sales  might  be  conducted 
in  the  presence  of  lawful  witnessea.  The 
Hanaa  at  T-ondon  datae  at  least  from  the  time 
of  Ethelred  the  Unready. 

Haroonrt,  SivoN,  Loitn  (j.  1660,^.1727), 
tina  called  to  the  bar  in  1 B33.  He  was  elected 
member  for  Abingdon,  in  the  first  FarlianieDt 
of  William  III.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of 
the  Revolution  Settlement ;  and  of  the 
attainder  of  Sir  John  Fenwidc;  and  in  1701 
oonducted  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Somera 
for  bis  share  in  the  Partition  Treaty.  Next 
year  he  became  Solicilor-Geneiul  and  Attor- 
ney-General, and  in  this  capacity  conducted 
the  prosecution  of  Daniel  Defoe  (1703);  but 
bit  legal  abilities  were  better  employed  in 
framing  the  bill  for  the  Scotch  Union.  He 
followed  Harley  Out  of  ofl3ce  in  1708;  and 
his  able  defence  of  Sachoverel!,  two  yeara 
later,  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  that  divine. 
When  the  Tories  came  into  power  in  1710,  he 
was  appointed  I^ord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
To  the  quarrel  between  Orford  and  Boling- 
broke,  he  aided  with  the  latter  statesman.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I,,  Lord  Harcourt  was 
deprived  of  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
CWper.  In  1715  he  contrived  te  defeat  the 
impeachment   of   Oxford,    by    fomenttog   a 

Joarrel  between  the  two  Houses.  [Hahley.] 
n_  1721  he  became  a  convert  to  Whig 
rainciptcs,  and  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  supported  the  government. 

CajspbeH.  Lit-   (^  tht    ClutMfllon;  Wtoo, 

Karoonrt,  Sis  Williah  Vebnon  {i. 
1827),  graduated  in  high  honours  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1851,  and  was  called  te  the  bar  in 
1834,  being  appointed  a  Queen's  Counsel  in 
1BS6,  In  1868  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
M  member  for  the  city  of  Oxford  In  the 
Liberal  interest  He  became  Sulidtor-Gone- 
ral  and  was  knighted  in  1873.  On  the  return 
of  the  Liberals  to  power  in  1880,  he  was 
made  Home  Secretary,  and  as  such  he  per- 
formed the  task  of  introducing  in  1884  a 
bill  for  the  reform  of  the  government  ot 
London. 

Hairdiouiata,  or  Hartluumat,  Kino 

(».  March.  1040,  d.  June,  1042),  was  theson  of 
Canute  by  Emma.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1033  he  got  possession  of  Denmark  and  laid 
claim  to  Englajid.  He  was  supported  by  God- 
win and  the  West  Saxons,  and  eventually 
made  a  treaty  with  his  brother  Harold, 
whereby  he  should  reign  in  the  south  and 
Harold  in  tJie  north,  but  in  1037  Harold 
waa  chosen  king  over  all,  and  Hardictuinte 


foraaken  because  he  stayed  too  long  in  Den- 
mark. At  the  same  time  Emma  was  driven 
out  aad  Bed  to  Bruges.  Here  Hardicanute 
joined  her  and  was  preparing  to  assert  his 
claims,  when  In  1040  Harold  died.  Upon 
this  Uardicanute  was  unanimously  chosen 
king,  but  Koon  proved  himself  as  worthless  as 
his  brother.  "All  his  public  acts  set  him 
before  us  as  a  tapacious,  brutal,  and  blood- 
thirsty Wrant."  His  first  acts  were  to  levy 
a  heavy  Danegeld,  and  order  Harold's  body  to 
be  dug  up,  beheaded,  and  thrown  into  a 
ditch.  The  Danegeld  led  to  a  r«volt  at  Woi^ 
coster  against  tbe  Ilousecarls,  who  were  killed 
in  their  attempt  to  collect  the  tai.  This 
rising  was  speedily  urushed,  Worcester  was 
burned,  and  the  whole  of  the  shire  ravaged. 
The  only  other  event  ot  importance  in  this 
reign  is  Hardicanuto's  accusation  of  Godwin 
as  the  murderer  ot  the  Atholing  Alfred.  The 
trial  which  ensued  resulted  in  the  trium- 
phant acquittal  of  Godwin,  who,  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  king,  presented  him  with  a 
ship  fully  manned  and  equipped.  Probably 
wiUi  tbe  idea  of  rtigainlng  popularity  Har- 
dicanute  sent  over  to  Normandy  for  his  half- 
brother  Edward,  who  came  and  lived  at  his 
court.  In  1042,  while  at  the  marriage-feast 
of  his  standard-bearer,  Tovi  Che  Proud, 
Hardicanute  suddenly  fell  down  dead  as  he 
stood  at  drink. 

^ii^Eo-Soaon  Chnmidi;  noreuosof  WoroBitert 
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Hiadilta*,  Hbnht,  Ibt  Lord  {b.  1TS6, 
d.  1856),  entered  the  army  at  a  very  eu-ly 
age,  and  was  present  at  most  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  Peninsular  War.  He  distin- 
guished  himself  greatly  at  the  battle  of 
Albueia,  and  later,  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  important  office  ot 
Commissioner  at  the  Prussian  head-quarters. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  with  Bluch^  at  the 
battle  of  Ligny,  but  the  loss  ot  his  left  hand, 
which  was  taken  oS  by  a  shot,  prevented  his 
preaence  at  Waterloo.  During  the  year*  of 
peace  that  followed,  he  entered  Pariiament 
aad  held  office  under  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  till  the  latter  minister 
appointed  him  Governor- General  of  India  in 
1844.  His  first  year  ot  office  was  marked  hy 
the  Scinda  mutiny.  In  1S45  the  disturbances 
across  the  Sutlej,  whidi  had  followed  the 
death  of  Runje«t  Singh,  grow  more  and 
more  daogerous  to  the  British  dominions. 
The  intrigues  of  Lai  6ii^  and  Fej 
fiingh  to  obtein  tbe  supreme  power  at  last 
ended  in  their  crossing  the  Sutlej  and 
invading  the  British  territory.  The  first 
Sikh  War,  marked  by  the  brilliant  battles 
of  Moodkee  and  Aliwal,  and  the  crowning 
victory  of  Sokraon,  lasted  till  1846;  and 
in  that  year  Lord  Hardinge  waa  able  to 
conclude  the  pacification  of  I^hore,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  esteblish  the  security  of  the 
British   north-west   fr^ttier.      I^Le   infuit 
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DhaleBp  Singh  wm  left  u  nominal  Midia- 
iBJah  at  Luhois  under  the  regency  of  hii 
mother  and  Lai  Sing'h ;  and  it  waa  finally 
decided  that  the  firitiiih  troopa  ihoiild  remain 
for  eight  TCBiB,  and  bo  enture  the  tronqiiillity 
of  the  Sikha  till  the  young  prince  came  of 
age.  Part  of  this  plan  included  the  tranafer 
of  Caedimere  to  the  rule  of  Uolab  Singh.  The 
rest  of  the  year  vas  occupied  in  luppreiaing 
inauirectiona  in  Cashmere  and  Scinde.  In 
1847  Hardinge,  vho,  in  1849,  had  been 
created  Viscount  Uordinga  of  Lcdiore,  re- 
turned  to  England.  In  186!,  on  the  death  of 
the  Dolce  of  Welliogton,  Iionl  Hardinge  vaa 
appointed  Commander-in-chief,  and  in  18o2 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  fleld-marahaL 


at  Dover,  vaa  ctjied  to  the  hw  in  1716.  Hu 
political  rise  was  due  to  Newcastle  and 
Stanhope.  He  £rrt  sat  for  Lewes  in  1718, 
and  was  made  Solicitor-General  in  1720, 
From  that  date  he  became,  in  succession, 
Attomey-Geneial  (1723),  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  Lonl  Hardwicke  (1733],  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor (1737).  He  fupported  Walpole  through 
his  long  administratioiL ;  but  towards  the 
dose  of  it  he  vas  constrained  to  diugree 
with  hia  chiefs  peace  policy,  and  became  an 
advocate  for  war.  On  the  bil  of  Walpole 
he  continued  to  hold  office  under  Wilmingtun, 
and,  subsequently,  under  the  Pelb&ms.  In 
1733  Lord  Hardwicke  introduced  a  new 
Marriage  Act,  and,  in  the  ooune  of  the  de- 
bater on  this  measure,  had  a  violent  <iu&rrel 
with  Henry  Pox,  who  disapproved  of  it.  In 
1754  he  VBt  raised  to  an  earldom.  He  went 
ont  of  office  with  the  Bake  of  Newcastle,  of 
whose  administration  he  bad  been  the  chief 
supporter.  In  1768  he  persuaded  the  Lords 
to  throw  ont  a  bill  for  the  extenaioo  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  introduced  a  measure  for 
abolishing  hereditary  jurisdictions  in  Scot- 
land. His  last  great  speech  ¥ras  directed 
against  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  the 
Seven  Years'  War  was  closed.  Next  year 
(1784)  Lord  Hardwicke  died,  leaving  behind 
him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
l^rcat«st  Chancellors  that  have  sat  on  the 
Woolsack  since  the  Revolution. 

CampbeU.   Litei    of  tht   Lard    UhmrAloTf; 
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at  Dorchester.  He  entered  Uie  navy  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  St.  Vincent  (17971  and  the  Nile  (1798). 
For  his  bravery  in  this  last  action,  Nelson 
save  bim  the  Vanguard.  In  1803  he  became 
Nelson's  flag-captain,  and  It  was  on  board 
his  ship,  the  f'irfory,  that  Lord  Nelson  received 
his  fntul  wouod  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
In  later  years  Hardy  commanded  tbe  Sooth 


American  eqaadron,  and  lata;  still  waa  ap- 
pointed a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  Oovemor 
of  Greenwich  Hoapitul  (1834). 

Hacd^,  St»  Thomas  Durn's  (*.  1804,  d. 
1S78),  succeeded  Sir  Francis  Falgrave  as 
Deputy -Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  in 
18SI.  He  waa  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
students  of  earl;  English  history.  His  mo^t 
important  work  is  a  Detcriptive  Catalogue  of 
Materiait  rilaling  Co  Iht  HUtery  ef  Sritain 
and  Inland  to  tin  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (4  vols., 
Rolls  Series).  This  work  has  been  loft  in- 
complete, and  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
year  1326.  It  contains  an  account  of  all  the 
original  authorities  on  English  history  st-- 
ranged  in  chronological  order,  and  not  only 
estimates  the  amount  of  authority  to  be 
assigned  to  each  writer,  but  also  gives  a  lut 
of  MSS.  and  printed  editions  supplemented 
by  an  account  of  the  author's  life  and  sources 
of  information.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  likevrise 
published  a  Syllabut  to  Symir't  Fadira  (3 
vols.),  which  is  rendered  specially  valuable 
l^  its  chronological  tables  giving  the  legal. 
civil,  and  eccUaiastical  years  in  paiBllel 
columns  with  the  regnal  years  of  each  Eng- 
lish sovereign,  with  the  day  of  the  month  on 
which  each  begins. 

Hnrdyng,  Johk  (i.  I878,  d.  H65),  was 
brought  up  as  a  dependent  of  the  Percies 
from  the  age  of  twelve.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  ShrewsbDry,  and  was  afterwards 
a  faithful  servant  of  Edward,  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  Edward  IV,  He  composed  a 
(Thronirle  extending  from  the  earliest  times  to 
Henry  Tl.'e  flight  into  Scotland.  He  was  at 
great  pains  to  get  original  documents  from 
Scotland,  which  he  gave  t«  the  last  throe  kings 
in  whose  reigns  be  lived.  His  Chronicle, 
which  was  edited  by  Sir  H.  Ellis  in  1B12,  is 
■^  -alue,  being  chiefly  co 
from  earlier  writ^a,  a; 
rhyme.  For  tbe  years  of  his 
own  life  he  may  be  regarded  as  an  raiginal 
authority.  Hardj'ng'aC&omcle wascontinued 
in  prose  in  the  next  century  by  Ridiaid 
Gr^on. 

Harflrax,  a  town  ot  France,  lying  some 
six  miles  from  Havre,  was  taken  by  Henry  V. 
Sept.  22,  1416.  It  was  beBi^:ed  by  tbe  Count 
d'Armagnao  and  relieved  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  the  following  year.  The  English 
were  expelled  in  1433,  but  once  more  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  in  1440,  and  held  it  ^ 
1449,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  Dnnoia 

HutIaw,  Thb  Battlb  of  (July  24, 1411), 
was  fuught  between  the  invadinjii'  Islr^men, 
under  Donald  of  the  Isles,  and  the  Lowland 
troops,  under  the  Earl  of  JUor.  Dumild  was 
completely  defeated. 

ECBrlVTi  RoBixT,  Eau.  or  Oxford  {i. 
leei,  d.  1724),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Edward  Harley,  a  Puritan  who  had  sat  in 
the  Long  Parluimeut,  and  who  declared  for 
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Willi&m  in.  at  tbe  Hovolution.  Hobcit 
Harley  began  his  political  career  as  the  Wing 
member  for  a  Conush  borough ;  bat  1^ 
graduully  changed  his  politics,  and  adopted 
Toryiam.  In  1690  be  was  appointed  one  of 
the  oibitnitora  for  uniting  the  two  East  India 
Companies ;  and  ia  1 69S  he,  as  leader  of  the 
Toriea,  proposed  the  Land  Bank  scheme 
u  a  rival  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Next 
year  he  moved  that  Qie  army  should  be 
reduced  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  year  16S0, 
and,  when  the  measure  was  carried,  William 
was  forced  to  dismiss  bis  Dutch  guards.  In 
ITOl  he  vas  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Commona 
In  1701  Marlborough,  who  had  broken  with 
the  extreme  High  Tories,  selected  bim  to  suc- 
ceed Nottiagbam  as  Secretary  of  State,  and 
in  1706  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  Treaty  of  Union  with 
Scotland.  Finding  that  tbe  Tories  were 
being  gradually  oosted  tram  the  ministry,  he 
used  the  influence  of  his  cousin,  Mrs,  Haanom, 
for  the  purpose  of  intriguing  against  Marl- 
borough. He  represented  to  Anno  that  Church 
intareets  were  in  danger,  and  the  queen  was 
enconra^pd  to  create  Dr.  Blaclmll  and  Sir 
William  Dawes  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Chester 
respectively,  withont  consulting  her  ministers 
(i;071.  Marlborough  and  Godolpbin  at  once 
determined  to  break  with  Harlcy.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  one  Oregg,  a  cleik  in  his  office, 
was  in  correspondence  with  France,  and  this 
was  made  a  ground  for  his  diimissaL  Though 
the  queen  vias  difficult  to  move,  she  yielded  at 
Inat,  and  Harley  resiKned  his  office  in  1708. 
On  the  sudden  fall  of  tbe  Whigs,  Harley  be- 
came Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  virtu- 
ally Prime  Minister  (1710),  with  Bolingbroke 
for  his  colleague  and  rivaL  Harley  at  once 
began  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  France,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  intrigued  with  tbe  Jacobite 
court  at  St.  0ennainB-  Guistard  (q.v.),  a 
French  refugee,  who  bad  frequently  been  con- 
sulted hy  ^Marlborough,  now  offered  to  betray 
the  English  plans  to  the  French,  and  on  the 
detection  of  his  correspondence,  he  stabbed 
Harley  with  a  penknife  while  under  examina- 
tion before  the  Council,  This  wound,  and 
the  South  Sea  Company  started  by  Kirley 
at  this  time,  made  him  very  popular,  and  the 
queen  created  him  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Lord 
Treasurer.  Meanwhile  tbe  negotiations  for 
peace  were  being  carried  on.  Marlborough 
was  dismissed  from  office,  and  the  hostile 
majority  in  the  Lords  was  neutralised  by  the 
creation  of  twelve  peers.  In  March,  IT13, 
the  Peace  of  TJtrocbt  was  signed.  But  dissen- 
sions broke  out  in  the  ministry.  Bolingbroke 
wished  for  a  Stuart  restoration ;  Oxford  was 
averse  to  such  an  extreme  measure.  Boling- 
broke, in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Lord  Trenaurer, 
introduced  the  Schism  Act,  a  measure  con- 
ceived entirely  in  the  High  Church  spirit. 
Afraid  to  offend  the  DissenteTS,  Oxford  acted 
with  great  indecision,  and  was  in  consequence 
'-'-i  (July,  1714).    After  the  


of  Oaoi^  I.,  Oxford  was  impeached  by  the 

Commons;  but  tbe  proceedings  against  him 
were  dropped,  as  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  substantiate  the  charges  of  treaiton. 
Enraged  at  the  treatment  he  had  met  with, 
Harley  wrote  from  the  Tower,  offering  his 
services  to  the  Pretender ;  but  on  hia  release  he 
retired  into  the  country.  In  1721  the  leader- 
ship in  Bishop  Atterbury's  plot  was  offered 
bim,  but  he  deolinod  it.  "  Oxford  seems,"  says 
Lord  Stanhope,  "  to  have  posoessed  in  perfec- 
tion a  low  sort  of  management,  and  all  the 
base  arts  of  party,  which  enabled  him  to 
cajole  and  keep  together  his  followers,  and  to 
sow  divisions  amongst  bis  enemies."  He  was 
also  a  great  lover  of  literature,  and  a  friend  of 
the  l""l'"g  men  of  letters  of  his  day — of 
Swift  and  Pope  among  the  nnmber.      Hia 

Slendid  collection  of  IISS.  still  forms  one  of 
e  chief  trwsuras  of  the  British  Muaeom. 
BtaoboiM,  S«i>i  <^  llam  Aunt;  Swift.  Lail 
Aht  Tien  of  Qiun  Anii^M  Sngn  ;  BoUn^iavka, 
Ltttert;  Pope.  ComtpondMui ;  Boyer,  Jtaiuli; 
To™,.  W-m™.  fS.  J.  L.]     . 

Eufold  I.,  KtMo  (t.  Nov.,  loss,  A 
March  17,  1010),  was  reported  to  be  tbe  son 
of  Canute,  by  Elgiva  (JSlfgifu)  of  North- 
amplon ;  but  the  supporten  of  the  claim* 
of  Uardicanute  (Harthacnut)  contended  that 
his  par^itage  was,  in  the  highest  d^ree, 
doubtful  After  Canute's  death  the  rival 
claims  of  Harold  and  Hardicanute  were  eagerly 
debated,  the  former  being  supported  by 
Leofrio,  the  Danish  party,  and  the  city  <rf 
Loodon ;  the  latter  by  Godwin  and  the 
Weat  Saxons,  as  well  as  Oy  bis  mother  Emma. 
The  result  was  that  !^u«ld  obtained  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the   Thames,   and 


Oodwin  and  Emma.  In  1036  the  two  eons 
of  Ethelred  made  an  attempt  to  recover  their 
father's  Idngdom,  but  failed ;  wbsraupon  the 

founger,  Alfred,  was  taken  and  put  to  death 
yHarold.  Iti  1037  the  Anglo-SaionChronicle 
tells  us  "  they  chose  Harold  over  all  theldngs, 
and  forsook  Harthacnut,  because  he  vraa  too 
long  in  Denmark."  Thus,  in  Mr.  Freeman's 
words,  "  England  again  became  one  kingdom 
under  one  king,  aii  union  which,  since  that 
day.  has  never  been  broken."  Harold  at 
once  banished  Emma,  who  retired  to  Planders, 
but  reconciled  himself  with  Oodwin  and  the 
English  party.  His  reign  ia  not  remarkable 
for  anything,  and  of  his  adminiatmtion  abso- 
lutely nothing  is  known.  Great  cormp- 
tion,  however,  appears  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  Church  under  his  government.  We 
read  of  bishoprics  being  held  in  plurality, 
and  being  sold  for  money,  as  well  as  of 
many  other  sbusea  In  1039  Hardicanute, 
who  had  joined  his  mother  at  Bruges,  pre- 
pared an  expedition  agaiiut  hie  brother,  bat 
before  it  set  sail  Harold  had  died  at  Oxtotd, 
March  17,  1040.  We  do  not  bmr  of  his 
baring  had  wife  or  children.    He  was  buried 
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at  Weatmisatcr,  but,  by  Hai^naunte'i  orden, 
hU  body  vai  dug  np  imd  thrown  into  a.  ditch. 
Of  Harold's  chuKcter  nathing  is  knovn. 
Kin  chief  accomplishment  wonld  appear  to 
have  been  swiftnesB  ia  runniog,  tor  whicll  he 
leceiTod  the  leiriquil  ot  "  HureiooL" 
Tnamm,  IfarBai  Canquat,  1. 

Sarold  H.,  Kino  [i.  eiru  1021,  i.  Jan. 
S,  1066;  d.  OcL  13,  1066),  was  the  second 
son  of  Earl  (jodwiii  and  Gytha.  Whan 
still  Tonnff,  he  shared  in  the  splendid  for- 
tnnes  of  his  father,  and  about  10t6  was 
made  Earl  ol  the  East  Angle*.  Of  the 
early  part  of  hie  official  career  no  record 
remains ;  hii  pnblic  prominence  beg;an  with 
the  misfortnnea  of  his  kooae.  In  the  struggle 
of  1051  he  led  the  men  of  his  earldom  to 
BeTBTstone  to  his  &ther's  support,  fell  from 
power,  and  was  outlawed  with  him ;  but  he 
and  Leofwine,  taking  h  difierent  road  from 
their  fellow  outlaws,  went  to  Dublin,  where 
they  passed  the  winter.  Appearing  next  year 
in  the  Biiatol  Channel  with  nine  ahipB,  Harold 
landed  at  Porlock,  slew  thirty  opposing  thanes 
and  many  people,  ravaged  and  robbed  without 
stint,  and  then  sailed  away  to  join  hii  father 
at  Portland.  In  the  rertoration  of  the  Godwin 
family  that  ensued,  Harold  was  reinstated  in 
his  former  earldom  (10a2).  His  successful 
activity  on  this  onadon,  and  the  death  of  hie 
elder  brother,  Sweyn,  marked  him  tor  special 
distinction  ;  and  in  1063,  vhen  his  father  died, 
he  at  once  encceeded  him  as  Earl  ot  the  West 

Henceforwaid  Harold  waa  the  foremost 
fignra  and  weightiest  influence  in  English 
politics.  Till  he  became  king,  almost  every 
important  event  and  action  of  his  own  addM 
strength  to  his  poedtion,  or  increased  bia  repu- 
tation. On  the  death  of  Siward,  in  lOoS,  his 
brother  Toatig  became  Earl  of  the  Northum- 
brians. In  the  lame  year  he  rescued  Henifoid 
and  the  country  round  it  from  the  marauding 
Welsh,  nnder  King  Griffith  and  the  refugee 
Earl  Alfgar,  chaned  the  Invader*  back  to 
Wales,  and  fortified  Hereford.  Two  yeaia 
later,  Herefordshire  was  placed  onder  hia  im- 
mediate  rate ;  and  in  a  short  time  his  brother 
Gurth  was  raised  to  the  flast  Anglian  earl- 
dom, while  the  ehirea  ot  the  south-east  were 
grouped  into  another  for  Leofwine.  In  1058 
Harold  was  the  head  of  a  bouie  whoae  mem- 
bera  divided  among  them  the  rule  of  three- 
fonrtlia  of  England.  The  pious  King  Bdwaid 
hadpractically  placed  the  power  of  the  crown 
at  ^tfold'a  ditpMal  liia  power  and  his  own 
he  naed  to  check  the  sprrad  of  Norman  in- 
fluence, and  the  encroachments  of  the  king's 
Korman  favourites.  Nature  and  fortune  now 
clearly  pcnnted  to  him  as  the  heir  of  Uie 
almost  hsiTloaa  king.  Tall  and  stalwart, 
comely  and  gentle,  he  drew  men's  eyes  and 
hearts  towatda  him.  He  had,  moreover,  en- 
larged his  mind,  and  added  to  his  capacity  by 
lonign  tevel,   a^ecuJly  by  a  jowney  to 


Some.  Yet  hia  position 
promised  by  an  unlucky 
once  been  uiipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Pon- 
thiau,  he  waa,  after  a  abort  captivity,  given 
up  by  Count  Ouy  to  William  of  Normandy, 
from  whose  compulsory  hospitality  he  bad  to 
purchase  his  release  by  taking  an  oath  to 
support  his  host's  claim  to  the  English  throne. 
No  trace,  however,  of  a  belief  that  thia  oath 
waa  binding  can  be  seen  in  his  subsequent 
nmduL-t.  In  1060  he  founded  the  rcligioua 
house  known  later  as  Waltham  Abbey.  In 
10S3  he  was  provoked  by  the  raids  of  King 
Griffith  into  a  systematic  invasion  of  Walea, 
in  which  he  ovenan  the  country  "from  dyke 
to  sea,"  routing  the  Welsh  in  every  encounter, 
and  slaughtering  them  without  mercy.  Grif- 
fith's head  was  brought  to  him,  whereupon  he 
married  his  widow,  Aldgyth,  daughter  of  Earl 
Alfgar,  and  sister  to  the  young  llercian  earl, 
Edwin.  InlOS6,  when  theNorthumbriansroae 
against  ToBtig,  a  sense  of  justice  or  pnlicy  made 
Harold  take  their  part,  and  gain  the  king's 
•anction  to  the  tranafer  of  thelc  earldom  to 
another  brother-in-law,  Morcar. 

The  day  after  the  king's  death  (Jan.  6, 
1066),  he  "took,"  as  (he  AngIo-Saz<m 
Chronicle  words  it,  "  to  the  kingdom,"  being 
crowned  king  by  virtue  of  some  form  in 
election  and  the  begnest  of  King  Edward. 
During  "the  forty  weeks  and  one  day"  of 
his  reign,  hia  vigilance  was  never  once 
Allowed  to  sleep.  His  outlawed  brother, 
and  the  rival  candidate  he  had  forestalled, 
were  planning  and  preparing  hia  deetmc* 
tion ;  and  tiie  former,  repulsed  in  (me  or  two 
attempto  on  the  coast,  had  allied  himself 
with  Harold  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway. 
In  September  he  and  his  ally  made  their  in- 
vasion ;  and  Harold  had  just  time  to  march  to 
York,  meet  and  destroy  them  at  Stamford 
Bridge,  before  his  more  teirible  foe,  William 
the  Norman,  came  with  a  mighty  power  to 
challenge  his  crown.  On  October  13  the 
rivals  measured  their  atrength  at  Henlac  in 
SusHei  [Hastikob,  BsTTta  of]  ;  and  Uie 
Englishman,  after  an  nnsurpassed  display  of 
stubborn  valour,  was  overthrown  and  slain  at 
six  io  the  evening.  His  body,  mangled  by 
Norman  ferocity,  was  singled  out  mm  the 
enclosing  heap  of  corpses  bv  a  former  mi*. 
tress,  E£th  Bwnnneck,  and  buried  either  on 
the  sea-shore  or  the  minster  at  Waltham. 


Iflflo-Sviia  C 
■<T<ds.  tUai 


inOm- 
[J.  R.] 

Earold  Kardrada  (<f.  1066),  King  of 
Norway,  was  the  son  ot  Sigurd  and  the  brother 
of  St,  Olaf.  In  his  early  yeara  he  had  served 
in  the  Emperor's  gnard  at  Constantinople,  and 
niade  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  came 
home  and  reigned  with  his  nephew,  Magnns 
the  Good,  becoming  sole  king  after  Uagnua'a 
death.  He  had  long  planned  the  conquest  of 
England,  and  waa  in  the  Oikneya  with  a 
gnat  fleet  when  Tortig  wat  beaten  from  the 
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eB«t  cooat.  On  Mb  way  to  the  Humber 
Toatig  joined  hie  expedition,  tmd  tbey  iHiled 
up  the  Humber  together,  and  marcied  on 
York,  Victorious  at  Brat  at  Fulford,  they 
gained  poaaewion  of  York  ;  but  Harold  proved 
too  Htrong  for  them,  and  the  Norwegian  for(."fl 
was  defeated,  and  the  two  leadan  eUiu,  at 
St&miord  Bridge  [Sept.  25,  1066]. 

AnihSinv.   CTironWi;    FieemM,   Norman 

Kanrinffton,  J*»Ks  [b.  isii,  d.  1677). 

after  Btudjiog  at  Trinity  CoUego,  Cambrldgv, 
trsvellod  abroad  and  entered  the  sarvice  of 
Elizabeli,  Queen  of  Bohemia.  He  Biibao- 
quontly  returned  to  England  and  entered  the 
household  of  CharlcB  I.  Ho  was,  however,  a 
republican,  and  in  1856  wrote  and  dedicated 
to  Cromwell  a  political  romance  called  Oceana, 
intendod  to  promote  republican  principlee. 
With  the  same  view,  Harrington  formed  an 
asBOtUtion  called  the  "Eota  Club."  In  1861 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  bat  released 
on  the  plea  of  insanity. 

Hairington'i  Weria  (ed.  Blroh),  1737. 
Surrin^ton,  Willun  SruJHorE,  lar 
Eahl  of  Id.  175G],  was  sent  aa  ambassador 
to  Spain  (1717),  and  two  years  later  went 
on  a  mission  to  the  French  army.  He  was 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Hotssona 
(I72H).  In  1730  he  was  again  despatched  to 
Spain,  where  be  connluded  the  Tn&ty  of 
Seville.  He  was  immediately  created  Lord 
Harrington,  and  shortly  afterwards  became 
Secretary  ol  State.  He  consistentlv  sup- 
ported Walpole  for  many  years,  ont  ia 
1738  we  Und  him  in  opposition  to  that 
miniater,  warmly  advocating  war  with  Spaio. 
In  1742  he  was  created  an  earl,  and  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  but  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Granville  he  again  be^me 
Secretary  of  State.  In  1748  he  resigned, 
because  the  Felhams  wished  for  the  admissioB 
of  Pitt  to  office,  uid  was  transferred  to  the 
lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which  appoint- 
ment he  rewgned  in  1751. 

Ttndal,  UM.;  Coia,  EM.  vf^t-l  Stsokops, 
Hid.  0/  Bnt. 
Hanison,  Thomas  {b.  laoe.rf.  1690],  was 
a  native  of  Newcaatle-undor-Lyme.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  Eeaei'i 
body-guard.  He  waa  in  command  of  the 
guard  that  conveyed  the  king  from  Hurat 
Castle  to  London ;  he  was  also  one  of  the 
king's  judges,  and  signed  his  death-warnuiL 
Harrison  was  commuiding  on  the  northern 
bolder  when  the  Boota  entered  England 
under  Charles  II.  He  obstructed  their  mar^ 
with  great  ability,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  Abeady  be  bad  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Stat« 
(I6G0),  but  becoming  "  fully  persuaded  that 
the  Parliament  had  not  a  heart  to  do  any 
more  good  for  the  Lord  and  His  people,"  be 
assisted  Cromwell  in  eicpelling  both  Council 
anil  Parliaineut.  Intha  ■'Bai«bonea"  Faclia- 


ment  Harrison  was  one  of  the  leaden  of  the 
advanced  party,  and  an  opponent  of  the  dis- 
solution. Koger  Williams  dsacribee  him  as 
the  head  of  "  the  flfty-aix  party,"  who  "  were 
of  the  vote  against  prieata  and  tithee,"  "  the 
second  in  the  nation  of  late,"  "a  very  gal- 
lant, most  deserving,  heavenly  man,  but 
most  high-Hown  for  the  kingdom  of  the  saints 
and  the  Fifth  Uonarchy."  Ciomwell,  after 
vainly  trying  to  conciliate  him,  deprived  him 
of  his  commission  and  relegated  him  to  Staf- 
fordshire. Harrison  took  pait  in  Overton's 
□lot  (1664],  and  was  suspected  of  taking  part 
ID  Venner's  (1657),  and  other  plots,  for 
which  he  was  sevemt  times  impristmed.  At 
the  Restoration  he  refused  to  fly,  and  was 
condemned  to  death  after  a  very  gallant 
defence,  in  which  he  justified  the  king's 
execution.  He  was  executed  on  October  13, 
1660,  Baying,  "  If  I  had  ten  thousand  lives,  I 
could  freely  and  cheerfully  lay  them  all  down 
to  witness  to  this  matter. 

Hagrowby,  Dudley  Rtdeh,  IstEabi.  op 
(b.ilei.d.  184T),  entered  publicliie  as  member 
for  Tiverton.  He  was  a  strong  snpporter  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  under  whom  he  held  many  offices  in 
succession,  till  he  succeeded  to  the  peenge  in 
1803^  The  following  year  be  was  appointed 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  in  1805  was  des- 
patched to  Berlin  with  a  view  to  forming  an 
olfensive  sllianoe  with  Prussia.  The  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  however,  put  an  end  to  all 
bopee  of  uniting  Europe  against  Napoleon, 
and  Ltod  Harrowby  iKtumel  home.  Three 
years  later  he  became  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  was  created  an  earl.  In  1812 
be  became  President  of  the  Council,  an  office 
which  he  continued  to  hold  for  sixteen  yeaifl. 
In  the  days  of  .the  first  Beform  Bill  he  was 
requested  to  form  a  cabinet,  but  declined  to 
undtttake  so  mspouslble  a  duty,  and  it  con- 
sequently devolved  on  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. On  the  question  of  Reform  he  became 
leader  of  that  section  of  the  peers  known  t^ 
the  title  of  "the  Waverers,"  who,  though 
disapproving  of  the  new  measurea,  fdt  that 
obstmate  resistance  to  so  popular  a  movement 
would  entail  disaster.  From  this  time  he 
took  little  part  in  politics. 

SUohoiM.  L^t  '^Pitt;  Unrsoai,  Mmmaini 
Csstleraiih.  ifonnr.. 

SurtinfftOIl,     &rESCfliXj01£FT01l  CaVKN- 

DIKH,  Hakquis  or  (i.  1833],  the  cldnt 
son  of  Uie  Duke  of  Devonshire,  was  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commeni  sa  one  of 
the  loombers  for  North  Iiancashire  in  the 
Liberal  interest  in  1B5T.  Intheymr  1863  he 
was  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
in  April  of  the  nme  year  Under  Semt^ry 
for  War.  On  the  reconstruction  of  Iiord 
Russell's  second  administration  in  1860  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington  took  office  as  Secre- 
tary ica  War.  In  1S68  he  was  returned  for 
the  Radnor  Boronghs,  and  accepted  the  office 
of   PoaUnaster-Oeuend   in   f"    "■   ■  -       ■ 
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ckbmet.  In  the  year  1 87 1  he  locceeded  Mr. 
Cbicheater  Fortoeciie  as  Chief  Secretary  for 
Iraland.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  in  18T5  an- 
nounced  hit  intention  of  abandoning  the 
'  leaderehip  of  the  Liberal  party,  &  meeting 
mu  held  to  decide  who  should  succeed  him  in 
the  House  of  Commoiu.  On  the  motion  of 
Hr.  Villien  it  voe  unanimoaxly  decided  thut 
the  Marquis  of  Hartingtan  should  be  asked  to 
aname  the  post.  On  the  return  of  the 
Liberals  to  olEce  in  1880  Lonl  Hartinfirton 
accepted  office  under  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  be- 
came Sacretary  for  India,  and  aubsequently 
(1882)  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Sarrfly,  B*oenal  {d.  1798],  of  Burgsy 
Castle,  a  gentleman  of  property  in  county 
Weitoid,  was  arrested  as  a  ret>el  in  May, 
1798,  and  confined,  logothor  with  Colclough 
and  Fitzgerald,  in  the  city  gaol.  Being  seat 
out  to  treat  with  the  rebels,  after  the  city 
had  been  evacuated  by  the  troops,  he  was  in- 
duced to  become  their  lender ;  but  showed 
such  disgust  at  the  mas«acre  of  Scullabrogue 
that  be  WHS  deposed  from  his  command. 
When  the  troops  retnolc  the  town  ho  concealed 
himself,  together  with  Colclough,  in  one  of 
the  Saltee  Islands,  but  they  were  both  taken, 
sentenced  to  death,  and  hanged  (Juno  27, 1798]. 
J.  i..  Froude,  £iigluJiin  Craiand;  BurlngtoD, 

KMtenlwak,  Thi 

1767),   was  one  of  th 

Seven  Years'  War.  The  Duke  of  Cumber, 
land,  with  a  motley  army  of  about  60,000 
men,  of  whom  none  were  EoBlish  eicentiug  a 
few  oSceia.  attempted  to  defend  Hanover 
aniiut  80,000  French  under  Marshal 
d^Istr^ea.  He  allowed  the  enemy  to  pass 
the  Weser  uoopposed  and  lay  waste  the 
Electorate.  The  engagement  took  place  at  a 
viltafe  near  Hamem,  and  the  duke  wsa  de< 
fe«tea  with  Uie  loss  of  several  hundred  men. 
He  retired  on  Slada,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  and  soon  afterwards  was  compelled  to 
to   sign   the  Convention  of   Clotter-Sevon. 

[CluSTBB-SbTEN  ;    GoilBEBLAItn.] 

Sftstilin,  Thb  Battli  of  (Oct.  14, 
1066),  itthe  name  usually  given  to  the 
great  combat  which  took  place  at  Senlac, 
near  Hastings,  betweeu  the  invading  Nor- 
matta,  ander  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
Gnol^  under  Harold.  On  the  news  of 
WiUiam's  landing  in  Sussex,  Harold  held  a 
hurried  council  at  Stamford  Bridge,  and, 
after  ordering  a  general  muster  in  London. 
prewod  southwards  himself  at  the  bend  of  his 
Hoasecaii*.  At  London,  men  ttocktd  in 
from  all  aoatheni  England ;  but  Mercia  and 
Kortkambria,  the  provin'-es  of  Edwin  and 
MoTCar,  held  aloo£  Rejecting  the  advice 
vhich  hia  brother  Ourtb  is  said  to  have 
Kivan  him,  to  stoy  behind  and  gather  troops 
nr  «  second  battle  if  the  first  should  issue  m 
defeat,  Harold  set  forth  from  the  city,  and 
litohed  hia  camp,oa  the  bill  of  Senluo  (Oct. 


13).  Tbia  hill  he  proceeded  to  fortify  with  a 
palisade  and  a  ditch.  After  a  oight  of  con- 
fession and  prayer,  the  Norman  army  ad- 
vanced over  the  higher  ground  of  Tolliam  to 
the  valley  which  ran  along  the  foot  of 
Harold's  fortified  hill.  The  Norman  army 
was  divided  into  three  parU,  of  which  the 
left  wing,  censiBting  of  Bretons,  Poitevint, 
&c.,  were  under  the  direction  of  Alan  of 
Britanny ;  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  the 
mercenary  troops,  under  Hoger  Montgomery 
and  WiUiam  FitE-Osbem :  while  in  the 
centre,  grouped  round  the  Holy  1 
the  Pope,  came  the  Noiman  men-at 
archers,  led  by  the  duke  htmself.  mounted  on 
his  Spanish  hone.  Each  of  these  divisions 
was  again  subdivided  into  throe  groups  of 
archers,  infantry,  and  horsemen  respectively, 
in  which  order  they  were  to  advance  to  the 
fight.  On  the  English  side,  every  man  fought 
behind  the  bairicades  of  ash,  on  foot.  On  the 
right  and  left  were  posted  the  light.srmed 
recruits  from  the  southern  shircB,  armed  with 
club  and  javelin,  or  even  with  forks  and 
stakes:  in  the  centre  stood  the  English 
Bousecarla,  in  their  helmets  and  coats  of 
mail,  with  shield  and  javelin  and  Danish 
axe.  The  battle  commenced,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  with  a  shower  of  arrows  from 
the  advanced  archers  of  each  Norman  division ; 
then  the  heavy-anned  foot  tame  on  to  attack 
the  palisade  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ;  but  they 
could  make  no  impression  upon  tbo  doseK- 
wedged  ranks  of  the  English  defenders.  Tlie 
Bretons,  on  (he  left  wing,  seeing  all  efforts 
useless,  took  to  flight,  and  part  of  the  English 
troops,  sgainst  Harold's  express  orders,  tnoke 
from  Uieir  ranks  in  pursuit.  A  rumour  was 
passed  along  that  WiUiem  had  been  slain,  and 
he  had  to  tear  his  helmet  from  his  head  to 
show  them  that  he  was  yet  living,  while,  spear 
in  hand,  he  drove  the  fugitives  back  to  the 
^ght.  The  BiDtons  then  took  heart  again, 
and  overpowered  their  disorganised  pursuers. 
Despite  a  partial  success  here  and  on  the 
right  wing,  the  English  lines  still  remained 
UDbroken,  and  the  enemy  had  to  retire  once 
more.  William,  however,  had  noticed  that, 
flrmly  as  the  EnftUsb  fought  in  close  rank 
behind  their  fortification,  they  had  fallen  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Breton  auxiliaries  when 
separated  in  the  ardour  of  punuit.  He 
accordingly  ordered  part  of  his  army  to 
counterfeit  a  flight;  and  once  more  the 
English  swept  down  from  the  hill,  only  to 
meet  with  a  similar  fate,  though  a  few  of 
them  managed  to  make  good  their  position  on 
an  out-l^ing  elevation.  The  Norman  centre 
made  its  way,  unopposed,  up  the  slope  to  its 
left,  which  was  now  unprotected  by  its  proper 
defenders,  and  when  once  on  the  hill  summit 
had  no  barricade  to  bar  its  progress.  But 
sHll  the  English  held  out,  though  with  some- 
what diminished  vigour,  till  William  bad 
recourse  to  a  fresh  stratagem.  His  arcberfl 
weio  ludden  to  shoot  up  into  the  air,  so  that 
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their  arrowa  mifht  coma  down  from  above. 
This  had  the  dneired  effect.  The  ahieldi 
which  rare  required  for  the  protectiini  o(  the 
head  couU  no  looKar  ahelter  the  bod^  too ; 
and,  to  crown  nil,  Harold  hinueli  was  pierced 
in  the  eye  by  an  arrow.  Night  was  now 
coming  on,  and  thoagh  the  UouBoisrla  fought 
on  till  the  last  man  waa  alam,  the  lisht-anned 
troopa,  having  loot  their  king,  fled  away  in 
the  darkness,  pursued  by  the  Norman  hoiee; 
and  the  battle  was  lost. 

FtMluil,  JVsrman  CtK^uut,  toL  ilL  The 
leading  orueinaJ  authonUss  Fdi  the  biUtle  of 
ButiDg*  are,  ttae  Ornta  awlUnu  <rf  WiJUam  of 
Poitien :  the  Gmnm  III  SMo  Haftlnwnn,  br 
day,  Biikopof  Amiena;   aiul  true.  Boimim  dt 
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Hactings,  Wasiibn  {i.  1732,  d.  isiS), 
the  son  of  a  WoTceeterahire  gentleman,  in 
ITaO  weut  to  Bengal  aa  a  writer  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company.  Here  ha 
attracted  the  attention  of  Clive,  and  after 
Plaasey,  was  appointed  agent  to  the  Nabob  of 
Uoorshedabad  for  the  'Eaet  India  Company. 
In  1760  he  became  member  of  the  council  at 
Madras,  and  in  1772  was  appointed  Oovemor 
of  Bengal.  In  this  capacity  he  devoted  him- 
self to  retreacliment  and  reform.  Half  the 
nabob's  allowance  was  cut  off ;  Corah  and 
Allahabad,  the  old  cessions  to  the  Mogul, 
were  resumed  on  pretence  of  a  quarrel,  and 
sold  to  the  Viiier  of  Oude  for  fifty  lacs  of 
rupees ;  the  land  tax  was  settled  on  a  new 
basis  which  produced  more  revenue  with  lesi 
oppression ;  and  lastly,  in  his  need  for  money, 
British  troopa  were  let  to  the  Vizier  of  Oude 
for  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  in  order  that  that 
prince  might  be  able  to  destroy  his  onemiee, 
the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Bohillas,  and  annex 
the  province  of  Kobilcund.  In  1773  Lord 
NorUl's  Begulating  Act  took  effect,  and  Has- 
tings bee«Iie  the  first  Governor-General  of 
India  with  powers  greatly  limited  by  those  of 
hia  council,  three  merobia*  of  which,  headed. 
by  Philip  Fnocis,  came  out  full  of  preindiM 
against  Hastings,  who  therefore  fonnd  him- 
self powerless,  and  in  a  perpetual  minority. 
KuDComar,  a  Brahmin,  brought  a  charge  of 
peculation  against  him.  The  rauGOTona 
eagerness  with  which  the  council  took  tha 
matter    up    drove    Hastings     to     desperata 


liegiilating  Act,  he  obtained  the  arrest  of 
Nuncomar  on  a  charge  of  forgery.  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  the  Iiord  Chief  Justice,  proceeded 
thereupon  to  try,  condemn,  and  hang  Nun- 
comar. This  bold  stroke  resulted  in  tha 
complete  triumph  of  Hastings  over  his 
enemies —rendered  still  more  secure  by  the 
death  of  one  of  the  triamvinite  in  the  (council, 
which  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  perpetual 
maJiMity  by  means  of  his  casting  vote.  Oooe 
secore  in  his  power  he  turned  hu  attention  to 


the  aggrandisement  of  the  EngLsh  power  in 
India.  Diacovering  that,  owing  to  the 
quarrels  between  tl^  other  presidencies  and 
the  MahraUas,  war  was  inevitable,  and 
that  tha  latter  were  intriguing  with  the 
French,  he  determined  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  crush  the  half-furmed  confederacy.  The 
Bombay  government  embisced  the  cause  of 
Ragonaut  Bao  Bogoba,  a  deposed  Peishwa, 
and  plun^  into  a  war  with  the  Mahrmtta 
regency,  in  which  they  were  extremely  on- 
succeasfol  owing  to  bad  generalship.  Has- 
tingH  sent  Colonel  Qoddard  with  the  Bengal 
army  to  accomplish  a  dangerous  march  acniM 
India,  and  io  1778  Oodduid  overran  GuieiM, 
captured  Ahmedabad,  and  finding  Scindiah 
dieposed  to  delay  and  evamon,  attacked  and 
routed  him  April  14,  1780.  Hastings,  more- 
over, despatched  another  Bengal  army  to 
>Ialwa  under  Major  Popham,  who  com- 
pleted the  defeat  of  Scindiah  by  capturing 
his  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Gwalior. 
Scindiah  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Eng- 
lish :  and  by  his  mediation  peace  was  made 
between  England  and  the  roonah  govern- 
ment. In  July,  17S0,  Hyder  All  overran  tha 
Camatic  and  threatened  Madras.  Uastinga 
immediately  suspended  Whitewall,  the  Qo- 
vemor  of  Madras;  despatohed  all  available 
troops  to  the  Camatic,  gave  the  command 
to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  sent  large  sums 
of  money.  The  victories  of  Coote  in  1781 
restored  the  English  position.  On  the 
news  of  Hyder's  advance  in  1780,  Hustings 
demanded  troops,  and  £50,000  from  Chej-te 
Bing,  Bajah  of  Benares,  a  tributary  of 
the  English.  On  his  delaying,  it  was  raised 
to  £500,000,  This  being  unpaid  Hastings 
arrested  Cheyte  Sing,  depoaod  him,  and  seiieid 
all  his  property.  But  the  Govemor-OenBral, 
beinjf  still  in  want  of  money,  persuaded  Aasi 
nd  I)owlah,  Vizier  of  Oude,  to  assist  in 
robbing  his  mother  and  grandmotber,  tha 
Begums  of  Oude.  Haatings'e  internal  ad- 
ministration WHS  most  successfuL  He  dis- 
solved the  double  government,  and  transferred 
the  direction  of  aftaits  to  the  Englidi.  He 
created  the  public  offices  and  service  of 
Bengal,  He  organised  the  revenue  for  the 
flrst  time  on  a  definite  basis.  This,  more- 
over, he  effectad  from  mere  chaos,  without 
any  assistance,  being  on  the  contrar)-  con- 
stantly trammelled  by  oidcra  from  home, 
and  frequently  borne  down  by  a  majority  in 
council. 

Hastings  remained  at  the  head  of  alhin 
till  1786.  By  the  time  of  his  retnm  peace 
was  now  i«etored  to  India;  there  was 
no  opposition  in  the  council ;  there  was  no 
European  enemy  in  the  Eastern  seas.  But 
in  the  meanwhiie  the  feeling  againat  him  on 
account  of  some  of  his  ads,  and  notably 
those  connected  with  Oude  and  the  Rohillk 
War,  had  boea  growing  very  strong  at  home. 
At  tha  instance  of  some  of  the  Whigs,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Borke,  ha  wa«  impeacbad 
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bytheEouBeofCommona.  The  trial  began  Feb. 
!3, 17B8,  with  Burke,  Fax,  and  SheriduQ  aa  the 
principBl  maiiBgerB  (or  the  Commons.  The 
trial  dragged  for  eight  years,  and  in  the  end 
Haitinga  was  acquitted  (Apnl  !3. 17S6).  The 
'  lestof hislifewKBpaBaedpeacefnllyinEnglflnd. 
There  i»  no  doobt  that  Hftatinga  was  guilty 
of  some  of  the  worst  acte  imputed  to  him ; 
bnt  the  eiirpasaing  greatnen  of  the  work  he 
accompliBhed,  in  placing  the  English  Empire 
in  India  upon  a  secure  basis,  may  well  have 
been  sofiered  to  outweigh  his  oSencea. 

Stott  TrinUi   WUks,   Jf^un:    Qnnt   Doff, 
UnhitUu,   MU),   Biit.    </  india.-   Itaamainj, 
[B.8.] 


John  Rawdon,  who  was  atterwarda  raisod  to 
the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Hoira.  On  leaving  Oxford,  he  enterod  the 
army  as  an  ensign,  and  was  before  very  long 
engaged  in  the  American  War.  For  bia 
■flTvices  on  this  occasion  he  was  made  an 
English  peer,  in  1783.  In  1T93  he  snc- 
re«aed  to  his  father's  title,  and  in  1803 
was  appointed  oommander-in-cbief  in  Scot- 
land. About  the  same  time,  he  seems  to  hare 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  coodi- 
tiOD  of  poor  debtors,  and  the  state  of  Irtdand. 
Id  1813  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord 
Minto  as  Govemor-Oeneml  of  India,  and  com- 
mander-in-chiuf  there.  Uia  first  measure  of 
importance  wu  to  declare  war  (1811)  againjt 
the  Ohocrkas  of  Nepaul,  who  had  been  en- 
croaching on  the  British  territory  towards 
tlie  north  of  Hindoatan.  After  some  ini- 
tiatory reveraee,  the  English  arms  were 
TictoriouB,  the  Ghoorka  limits  were  de- 
fined, and  the  war  brought  to  an  end  (1810). 
For  this  sii(?c(>8a,  Lord.  Moira  was  made 
Marquis  of  Hastings.  The  attention  of  the 
Governor- General  was  next  turned  to  the 
MahrHtta  powers,  who  were  supporting  the 
iKids  of  the  robber  Pindarcca.  AVithin  a 
very  tihort  period,  the  Peishwa^s  donuTiionB 
were  practically  annexed,  the  Pindareea 
destroyed,  the  Bajpoot  States  protected, 
Scindiah  forced  to  enter  upon  a  new  treaty, 
and  the  Holkar  Slate  compelled  to  yield  up 


gOTomment  {1817—18].  Lord  Hastings  had 
sncceeded  in  establiahing  the  English  power 
more  firmly  than  aver,  and  in  securing  for 
India  a  peace  which  bade  fair  to  be  iaHting. 
Bnt  it  was  not  only  aa  a  great  conductor  of 
military  operations  that  his  name  is  worthy 
of  remembmnce.  He  was  the  first  Goremor- 
Oeneral  who  strongly  advocated  the  education 
of  the  natives,  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
popular  notion  that  their  ignorance  oontri- 
Imted  to  the  security  of  the  English  rule. 
Native  schools  and  native  jounials  were 
ortBiblished  nnder  his  rule,  and  with  bia 
^iprovat,  though  the  innovation  was  strongly 

q^iosed  by  moat  tnea  of  tail  own 


In  1820,  Lord  Hsatinga  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Niiam's  dominions,  where,  though  the 
extinction  of  the  Feishwa  had  relieved  the 
country  from  its  enormous  BircBrs  of  tribute, 
every  office  was  put  up  to  bribe,  and  ruin  was 
imminent.  Mr.  Charles  Itfetcalfe  now  was 
appointed  British  Geaident  at  the  conrt  of 
Hyderabad:  and  he,  disoovering  that  the 
Piilmer  Bank  waa  a  main  source  of  corruption, 
and  was  oompromiaing  the  British  govern- 
ment, owing  to  Lord  Haatinga's  connection 
with  one  of  the  partners,  took  nch  drastic 
measures  as  led  to  the  speedy  winding-up  of 
the  concern.  Shortly  after  this,  Lord  Hast- 
ings resolved  to  resign  bis  office.  He  accord- 
ingly left  India  in  1823,  and  accepted  the 
government  of  Malta,  where  he  introduced 
many  retotma.  His  death  occurred  in  182S. 
Though  Lord  Boatings  wsa  constantly  at 
war  with  the  Court  of  Directora,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  it  was  under  his  rule  that 
the  British  power  became  paramount  in  Iridia. 
His  labours  in  India  and  elsewhere  shattered 
his  health,  and  it  is  said  that  his  fortune  vrns 
materially  impaired  h;  the  expenses  of  hjs 


Hastings,  esquire  ot 
Richard,  Duke  of  York.  He  was  a  favourite 
of  Edwatd  IV.,  from  whom  he  received  con- 
aidemble  granta  of  land,  besides  holding  the 
offices  of  Master  of  the  Mint,  Cuptain  of 
Calais,  and  Lord  CbamborUin.  Though  he 
bad  supported  Richard  against  the  Woodvilles, 
he  was  suddenly  seieed  by  the  Protector's 
orders  while  at  the  council -table,  and  hurried 
off  to  execution  on  a  charge  of  conapiracy 
(June,  1483).  The  reason  of  this  sudden 
execution  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  tact 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  second  Richard's 
nefarious  schemes  for  obtaining;  the  throne. 
Hustings  married  Margaret  Neville,  sister  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Hat&vld,  The  Cockcil  of  (Sept  IT, 
SaO),  was  coni-ened  by  Archbishop  Theodore, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  leadiug  Anglian 
and  Saxon  kings  in  Britain.  This  council 
devot«d  itself  to  declaring  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  English  Church  as  regards  the  Monothelite 
heresy  and  its  acceptance  of  the  decrees  of 
the  five  first  general  councils  and  the  canons 
ot  the  Lateran  Council  of  S49.  John  the 
Precentor,  who  had  been  sent  over  by  Pope 
Agatho  to  inquire  into  the  faith  of  the 
English  Church,  waa  present  at  this  synod, 
and  Wooght  with  him  Benedict  Biscop 
to  instruct  the  English  in  the  art  ot  churcb- 
huilding  ;  while  John  himself  was  commis- 
sioned to  give  instructions  in  church -singing. 
Buddao  and  Stobbi,  CswuiU  and  todniaiticat 
DoeamaiU,  nh  Hi. 


KBithsrlcj,  WiLLuH  PAom  V 
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Lord  (i.  1801,  i.  IS81),  the  «on  of  Sir 
Matthsw  Wood,  «m  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  1827.  He  was  elected  for  the 
city  of  Oxford  in  1847.  in  the  Liberal  interoat, 
aod  continued  to  represoot  th&t  constituency 
till  1852.  In  1849  he  waa  appoiatod  Vico- 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Loncaatw,  io 
1861  he  became  Solicitor- General,  and  in 
1S6'2  Vice-Chancellor.     In  1808  he  -wna  ap- 

Snnted  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
hancery  and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  in  IBSS  as  Lord  ChancaUor.  He  ro- 
signed  in  1872. 


s  appointed  one  of  Om  qoenn's  geotle- 
men  ponsionerB  in  loS4,  sod  soon  became  one 
of  her  chief  favourites.  In  1877  he  -was 
appointed  Vice-Chamberkin  and  a  member 
01  the  Privy  Council — the  queen'i  partiality 
for  him  causing  "much  envy  and  some 
scandal " — whilst   ho   also   took    a   leading 

Sition  in  the  House  of  Commons.  To  1575. 
tton  vehemently  opposed  the  marHage  of 
the  queen  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  after- 
wards look  an  active  p»irt  in  the  proceedings 
againat  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Ha  was  a  com- 
misaioneT  at  the  trials  of  Babington  and  the 
other  conspiratore,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
examination  of  Curie  and  fTau,  Hary  Stuart's 
secretarioa.  He  subsequently  incurred  the 
queen's  soger  tor  having  urged  on  the 
despatch  of  the  execution  warrant,  but  was 
quicUy  reetored  tofavour.and  in  April,  Ibal, 
■ucoeeded  Sir  Thomas  Bromley  aa  Lord 
Chancellor,  much  to  the  surprise  and  anger 
of  the  bar,  many  of  whose  members  resolved 
not  to  pmctiee  before  him.  Hatton,  however, 
filled  his  trying  post  with  credit;  delivered 
hia  judgments  with  caution  and  never  docidnd 
difficult  cases  unadvised.  In  1591,  however, 
he  lost  the  queen'e  regard,  and  died,  it  is 
said,  of  a  broken  heart  caused  by  Elizabeth's 
conduct  in  instituting  a  suit  against  htm  to 
recover  a  sum  of  money  lent  to  him  in  the 
early  days  of  her  favour.  Sir  Christopher 
HattOD,  though  essentially  a  courtier,  wae  a 
man  of  ready  wit  and  great  capacity,  and  is 
■aid  to  have  shown  gieat  industry  when  he 
was  Lord  Chancellor,  and  to  have  made  him- 
self tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Canpbell,  Lit—    of  (A<  Chatiatllan ;    FcMa, 
Lita  of  IIh  Jv4^  i  Proude,  Hiil.  of  Enf. 

KaTSlOOk,  SlE  Hgkkt  {t.  17D4,  <f.  1857), 
entered  the  army  in  1815,  and  in  1823  em- 
barked for  Bengal.  Next  year  he  went 
through  the  first  Burmese  War,  earning 
considerable  distinction  for  courage  and 
energy.  In  1838  he  was  promoted  to  a  cap- 
taincy, and  was  shortly  afterwanla  tent  with 
his  regiment  to  form  part  of  the  force  in- 
tended to  replace  Shah  Soojah  on  the  throne 


of  CabuL  After  the  occupation  cd  Cabnl, 
Havelock,  with  a  portion  of  the  army,  retired 
to  India,  but  was  shortly  recaLod  at  tho 
news  of  the  Cabul  massacre.  Ue  aided  in 
the  defence  of  Jellalabad  against  Akbar 
Khan  (1B42),  and  marched  with  the  army  to 
occupy  Cabul  for  the  second  time,  and  revenge 
the  ^iglish  disasters.  Ue  took  part  in  the 
Uwalior  campaign  (1843),  and  was  present  at 
the  battles  of  Moodkee,  Feroieshar,  Ali- 
wal,  and  Sobraon.  He  took  no  [nrt  in 
the  second  Sikh  War,  being  employed  at 
Bombay.  After  a  ahort  interval  spent  in 
England  he  received  the  command  of  a 
divudon  under  Outram,  for  the  Persian 
War,  1867.  When  the  Indian  Mutiny  broke 
out  Havelock  advanced  upon  Cawnpore, 
and  defeated  Nana  Sahib  outside  the  town. 
He  then  made  hia  way  for  Lucknow,  but 
finding  his  forces  too  weak  to  relieve  this 
place,  was  forced  to  return  to  Cawnpore. 
Here  he  was  joined  in  September  at  the 
Alumbagh,  Lucknow,  by  Sir  Jamee  Outram. 
and  the  two  together  succeeded  in  relieving 
Lucknow.  Two  months  had  hardly  passed 
before  Sir  Henry  Havelock  died  of  dysentery 


(Kov.  24,  1 
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Kawk«,  &DWAKD,  Tjord  (3. 1705,  d.  1T8I), 
became  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy  in  1734. 
Ho  distinguished  himself  in  an  engagement 
with  the  ^nch  fiect  off  Toulon  in  1744,  and 
became  rear-admiTal  in  1747.  He  defeated 
the  French  fleet  oS  BoUeisle,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  returned  for  Portsmouth. 
In  1748  he  became  vice-admiral.     He  served 


though  war  had  not  yet  been  declared, 
he  was  directed  to  attack  French  ships  of 
war.  In  17'>7,  on  the  loss  of  Minorca,  he 
took  commsnd  of  the  Mediterranean  licet, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  blockading  squadron 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  (1758),  and  in  tho 
following  year  defeated  tho  French  under 
MaTNhal  Confisna,  in  Quiberon  Bay.  In  1765 
he  became  Vice-Admiral  of  Great  Britain 
and  Firat  Lord  of  tho  Admiralty,  and  eleven 
years  lator  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
H.  Burrows,  Lift  of  Lord  Hawb. 

Kawkiiu,  Sib  Jobm  (».  1520,  d.  1695), 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  seamen  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  ndgn,  passed  mo«t  of  his 
youth  in  making  voyages  in  the  interests  of 
commerce.  He  has  incnrred  the  odium  of 
having  been  the  first  to  establish  a  trade  in 
slaves  (15S2],  whom  he  bought  in  Guines  and 
sold  in  Hispaniola  (1562—84);  on  several 
occasions  ooming  into  collision  with  the 
Spaniards.  In  1573  be  was  made  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy,  and,  after  having  been  nearly 
murdered  by  Peter  Burchell  in  mistake  tor 
Sir  Christopher  HattoD,  was  appointed  ad' 
miial  of  the  Victors  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Armada ;  commanding  that  part  of  the  fleet 
which  was  staiiooed  betwe^i  the  land's  End 
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*nd  the  SdJly  Islands.  For  his  able  and 
eneivetio  conduct  at  thia  criaiB,  he  was 
lEnightad  and  received  tlie  thanks  of  the 
queen.  In  15S0  Sir  John  Havkina  m&de 
ajiother  expedition  to  the  Spnniah  Main  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  Maitin  t'rabiiher,  and 
five  yeiin  later  sailed  tor  the  West  Indiua 
irith  Sir  Fmncia  Drake,  but  died  before 
anything  had  been  accom^jjahed. 

Cuudan,  JmuIia/SlHiiMlii  Frauds,  Qui.  af 

Sii«. ,-   Borrov,  Stvil.    ICnUui  j  Fox  Boong, 

Aif .  Sumn  uiuUr  Uw  TiidDn. 

Suisy,  Thohas,  a  prebendary  of  South- 
veil,  presented  a  bill  of  complaint  in  the 
Farliainent  of  I3BT,  on  the  condition  of 
the  king's  household.  When  it  waa  brought 
andei  Uie  notice  of  Bichord  II.,  the  king 
was  extremely  indignant,  and  demanded 
th«  name  of  its  author  from  the  Parlia- 
ment. Dkooiu  Uaxey  was  pointed  out  as 
the  offender,  and  adjadged  to  die  as  a  traitor. 
Ue  was,  howoTer,  saved  by  the  prompt  actioa 
of  Atchbiahop  Arundel,  who  claimed  him  u  a 


HftTWard,  Sir  John  (i.  1660,  d.  1S27), 
WBH  a  native  of  FolixatoWH,  in  Suffolk,  and 
waa  a  voluminous  author.  This  writer  owes 
what  reputation  he  possesses  to  the  fact 
of  his  being  one  of  the  eKrliest  of  our 
Engliah  hiatoriana,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  annalists.  On  the  pubhcation  of  his 
Life  and  Xiign  of  Henry  IK,  aa  the  work 
was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  ho  was 
thmwn  into  prison,  where  he  remained  till 
the  death  of  Elizabeth.  On  the  acceaaion  of 
James  I.,  he  published  two  treatises.  On  Iht 
Bight  of  Suneitien,  and  The  Union  of  Eng- 
laitd  aid  Srolland,  for  which  serrices  he  was 
mreived  into  the  new  king's  favour,  and  waa 
in  1610  appointed  Camdon'a  colleague  in 
the  ofGce  of  hiatoriographer  to  James's  pro- 
poeod  college  at  Chehiea.  A  few  years  later 
he  wrote  bia  Lita  of  the  Thru  Xortnan 
Kingi  of  England,  at  Prince  Henry'a  request, 
and  waa  knighted  six  years  later  (1019), 
Aft«T  his  death  two  works  were  found 
his  MSS. :  The  Life  and  Rayne  . 
(published  1630],  and  Certi 
Etaabeth'e  Rayne.  The  former  of  these 
two  productions  ia  mainly  baaed  on  Edward 
VI.'s  diary,  and  the  latter  extends  over  the 
Bi»t  four  yeara  of  the  queen's  rejgn.  Both 
are  truatworthy  and  well  written.  TTiey  have 
been  publiahed  for  the  Camden  SocieW  with 
en  introduction  and  life  of  the  anthor  by  Mr. 
John  Bmce  (1S40). 

H«id,  Sot  Fbancib  (i.  1793),  waa  in  the 
year  1S3S  appointed  Oovemor  ol  Upper 
Canada.  He  waa  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  eminently  snccetsful  in  dealing  with 
the  national  party,  who  wwe  at  that  tuns 


.t;/ 


olamonring  lor  reform.    Though  poasessed  of 

much  caution,  and  oorefiil  to  follow  out  his 
inatructions  from  home,  he  was  powerless  to 
avert  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  in 
Upper  Canada  at  the  end  of  1 B37.  By  hia 
prompt  meaaurea,  however,  he  prevented  ita 
gaining  any  considerable  ground.  In  1S39 
he  resigned  hia  office,  owing  to  a  diaagtee- 
ment     with     Lord    Ulenelg,    the    Colonial 

_  Kaad^borongh  (Head-pledge),  Tkb,  sig- 
nified the  chief  man  of  the  Frank-pledge 
(q.v.).  This  officer  was  also  known  by  the 
name  of  borough-head,  tithing-man,  Ito.,  ac- 
cording to  the  local  custom.  This  head- 
borough  was  the  chief  of  the  pledges ;  the 
other  nine  who  were  with  him  and  made  up 
the  group  were  called  hand-borougha.  The 
duliea  of  the  head-borough  are  defined  in  one 
of  the  so-called  Lawa  of  Edward  the  Confeaaor. 
If  any  member  of  the  frank-plodge  or  tenman- 
netale  had  done  an  injustice  to  anyone  else, 
and  had  fied  away  to  escape  puniahment,  the 
bead-borough  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  daya 
had  to  appear  before  the  jUHtlra  with  two 
other  membera  of  hit  frank-pledge  and  six 
neighbours,  and  exculpate  tho  Dody  of  which 
he  was  tho  head  from  all  complicity  in  the 
original  wrong  and  U>e  flight  of  the  evil-doer. 
Cowell,   IMtrvr^tri    Stubtn,    SeUet    Chat- 


AMTDv  Tkohab  (».  167B,  d.  1735),  a 
learned  Engliuh  antiquary,  was  the  aon  of  the 
pariah  clerk  at  Littlefiold  Green,  in  Berk- 
shire. His  abilities  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  gentleman,  who  first  sent  him  to  school  and 
then  to  Oxford.  In  the  year  1701  ho  waa 
appointed  aaaistant  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
Library.  In  1716  he  waa  deprived  of  his 
pffice  for  political  reasons ;  but  he  still  con- 
tinued to  live  at  Oxford  and  pursue  hia  anU- 
quurian  studies.  His  principal  works  were 
editions  of  Leland'i  Collectanea,  of  Camden's 
AnnaU,  Boper's  Life  of  Sir  T.  Man,  For- 
dun'a  Scoliehronieon,  William  of  Newbury, 
Robert  of  01oucett«r,  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough, and  Alfred  of  Beverley.  But 
beaidea  these  he  issned  many  other  of  our  old 
chroniclers. 

KflUrtll    KoiMT    was   a    tax    of   two 

ahiUings  on  every  hearth  "  in  all  houses 
paying  to  Church  and  poor.''  It  was  first 
imposed  by  Parliament,  1663,  and  abolished 
in  1689.  It  was  always  a  very  unpopular 
tax.  Under  the  name  of  "  Chimney  Money  " 
it  dates,  as  a  tax  paid  by  Custom,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest. 


ganisation  formed  ii 
testant  tenants  of  Tyrone  and  Antrim.  The 
landlords  had  been  largely  increasisg  the 
renta  of  their  tenants,  and  had  taken  up  with 
cattle-farming  on  their  own  account,  with 
the  result  that  Pioteatwits  were  lepUced  by 
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OaUtolica.  The  toiuiit«  not  only  sent  a  peti- 
tion to  Porlumant  and  to  tbe  Lord-Lieutenuit, 
but  tiiey  also  showed  thoir  hoitiiity  to  the 
intrndere  by  destroying'  thaii  cattle  and 
burning  their  houaee.  An  Act  wtt«  passed 
agsinst  them,  and  troops  sent  to  the  north. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  latter  the  move- 
ment collapsed,  hat  was  followed  by  increased 

Sftfttll,  Nicholas  (d.  1560),  Arehbiahop 
of  York  and  Lord  Chancellor,  was  oiiginaily 
chaplain  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  obtained 
the  favour  of  Henry  VIU.,  vho  appointed  him 
sncoeaaively  to  the  sees  of  Rochoater  and 
Worcester.  In  1661,  owing  to  his  opposition 
to  tJie  Betormation,  he  was  deposed  from  his 
see,  but  was  reinstated  on  the  acceaaion  of 
Mi^,  and  shortly  aft«rwardB  made  Archbishop 
of  York.  At  the  end  of  1555  he  ancceeded 
Bishop  Gardiner  as  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
speeduy  proved  his  utter  incompeti'nce  as  a 
judge.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Heotb 
was  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  on  per. 
oeiving  that  the  queen  intended  to  re-establish 
the  Protestant  religion,  declined  to  aeeist  at 
bar  coronation.  He  shortly  aftervardB  refnaod 
to  take  the  oath  of  sapremacy  and  was 
deprived  of  his  archbishopric,  speoding  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  "  study  and  devotion.'* 
Foaa,  JiHlf  M  <if  Knpland. 

Z«fttU«ld,  T8B  Battlb  of  JS33), 
fonjdit  between  Penda  of  Mercia  and  £dwin 
of  Nortbumbria,  reonlted  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  latter.  The  place  is  probably  to 
be  ideutiSsd  with  Hatfield,  in  the  West 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire. 

H*atlifl«ld,  Obobob  ArocBTDs  Elliot, 
Baboh  [b.  1717,  d.  1790),  cornmenced  his 
military  career  by  serving  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  Prussian  army.  On  returning  home  he 
fiist  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Engineers  at 
Woolwich,  from  which  he  exchanged  a  few 
years  later  into  the  Horse  Grenadiers.  With 
these  troops  he  served  in  Oormany,  and  was 
wounded  at  Dettingen.  After  taking  part  in 
the  expedition  to  Cherboorg  and  Havannah, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland  (1776),  but,  owing  to  some 
difference  with  the  authorities  at  Dublin,  he 
very  soon  resigned  his  post,  and  returned  to 
England,  whence  he  was  despatched,  aa 
governor,  to  Gibraltar.  In  1779  began  the 
siege  of  that  important  port,  and  for  four  years 
were  the  Bovumor's  ability  and  endurance 
taxed  to  thuir  utmost.  In  every  respect  did 
fnijot  show  himself  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  he  has  been  handed  down  to  poaterity  as 
having  conducted  the  most  stabbom  defence 
of  modem  warfare.  The  value  of  hia  services 
were  reoognised  at  home,  though  somewhat 
tardily.  He  remained  at  the  post  he  hod 
held  BO  gloriously  till  I78T,  when  be  returned 
to  England,  and  was  rained  to  the  peerage  as 
Bwon  Hestbfleld.    In  1790  he  died  of  para- 


lysis, just  as  he 
for  Gibioltar. 
wary,"  saya  Lord  Stanhope,  "  and  prevMling 
by  example  as  much  us  by  command,  be 
combined  throughout  the  siegs  the  spirit  to 
strike  a  blow  at  any  weak  point  of  the 
assailants  with  a  vigilant  forethought,  ex- 
tending  even  to  the   minutest   i 
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KflftTenftsld,  Ths  Battlb  of  (634),  was 
fought  between  Oswald  of  Northumbria  and 
the  Britons  under  Cadwalla.  Oswald  is  said 
to  have  reai«d  a  cross  with  hia  own  bauds 
before  tbe  battle  commenced.  The  Britons 
were  utterly  routed. 

Kcbrid**,  Tub,  were  known  to  Ptolemy 
under  the  name  of  the  Ebridte.  The  Scan- 
dinavians called  them  Sudrey-jaror  Southern 
Islands,  in  coDltBdistinctioii  to  the  Northern 
Islands  of  Scotland — the  Orkneys  and  the 
Bhetlands.  Towards  the  very  end  of  the 
eighth  century  these  islands  became  subject 
to  the  incursions  of  the  Vikings.  Previous 
to  this  period  thoy  may  have  been  inhabited 
by  Celtic  tribes,  differing,  more  or  less,  from 
those  upon  the  mainland  of  Scotland ;  though 
Mr.  Rh^  haa  adduced  reasons  which  tend  to 
show  that  those  tribes,  as  well  as  the  Picts, 
may  have  been  largely  tinctured  with  the 
blood  of  an  earlier,  and  not  improbably  a 
non-Aryan  race.  In  the  ninth  century  the 
Hebrides  were  colonised  by  bands  of  Nor- 
wegian settlors,  Seeing  from  their  native 
country  before  the  growing  power  of  Harold 
Har&gT.  Whon,  however,  these  exiles  began 
to  send  expeditions  against  their  old  home, 
Harold  fitted  out  a  grvat  fieet  and  reduced 
theae  islands ;  from  which  time  the  Hebrides, 
as  well  as  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islea,  were 
for  a  conaiderHble  period  subject  to  Norwegian 
rule,  thoogh  they  must  beconaiderod,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.   Skene,  to  have  been  "rather  the 


Jarl  of  Orkney,  seems  to  have  made  good  his 
claim  on  these  islands  against  that  of  the 
Danish  king  of  the  isles,  who  seems  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Danes  of  limerick 
and  Dublin.  But  even  Sigurd  must  have  held 
his  rule  anbject  to  the  King  of  Norway.  By 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  lentury  the  Danes 
of  Dublin  and  Limerick  bad  seized  upon 
Man,  and  bep^n  to  contosi  the  Hebrides  with 
the  Norwegian  Earls  of  Orkney.  When 
Duncan  was  murdered  or  slain  in  battle 
(1040),  the  Hebrides  formed  pat  of  Thor- 
finn,  the  Earl  of  Orkney's  dominions.  Soon 
after  his  death  (1057  !■),  however,  these 
islands  fell  into  the  power  of  an  Irish 
Ring  of  Ix'inster.  When  Godred,  whom  the 
Irish  historians  call  King  of  the  Dublin 
Danes,  conquered  the  Isle  of  Man  (ID'S?), 
he  doe*  not  seem  to  hava  been  long  befora 
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extaoding  hU  iinthority  over  the  Hebrides 
also.  Bofure  his  dmth,  however,  his  nowly 
acquired  tonitories  were  wrested  from  his 
huids  by  Magnus  B&refoot,  K  ing  ot  If orwaj 
(1093—1103),  who  10  Kxiu  perished  in  hil 
attempt  on  Ireland,  but  not  before  the  Scotch 
King  Edgar  had  lulinqiiished  the  Weetem 
Isles  entirely.  TTpon  thii>,  Hagnos's  son 
Sigurd,  whom  he  had  left  as  his  ruler  in  Ihe 
ialei^  quitted  his  new  principality  far  hia 
native  land,  Hnd  the  Horse  colony  than 
broke  up  into  separate  states.  Ultimately, 
bovevar,  Godred  Cro  van's  son  Olaf  auc- 
oeeded  in  estnbliihing  himself  in  the 
Hebrides,  which  he  nded  for  forty  years 
(1113—11^3).  But  it  now  appears  that  the 
native  Celtic  or  prc-CeltJc  lace,  which  had, 
perhaps,  been  driven  to  the  more  inacoesdble 
parts  of  the  islands,  were  preparing  to  assert 
themselves  aguinit  the  Norse  Btisngera.  They 
were  ted  by  one  Somerlaed,  who,  notwithatAnd- 
ing  his  Teutonic  name,  was  of  Celtio  des- 
cent. t^omerlHed  pretended  to  be  fighting  on 
behiilf  of  his  son  and  Olaf  s  nephew  againct 
his  brother-in-law;  but  in  1166  the  isles 
were  divided  into  two  halves,  of  which  the 
Mdthem  halt  seems  lo  have  been  practimlly 
in  the  hands  of  Somerlaed,  who  held  it 
■object  to  the  King  of  Norway.  From  this 
time  there  were  two  sovereigns  bearing  the 
title  of  "King  of  the  IbIos."  In  the  flr«t 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century  Alexander  II, 
demanded  the  restamtiaD  of  the  Hebrides 
from  Uakon,  King  of  Norway,  on  the  ground 
that  Klsgnus  Barefoot  had  robbed  them  of 
the  Scotch  crown.  <Jn  being  refused  he  was 
preparing  to  avail  himself  of  a  disputed 
■uCcessiOD,  when  ha  died  suddenly  in  1249. 
When  Alexsndcr  III.  grew  to  manhood  he 
began  to  cunlcmplate  the  Bubjoctian  of  these 
islands,  and  when  Hnkon,  hearing  the  com- 
plaints ot  his  subject  kings,  and  coming  to 
their  relief  was  utterly  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Ijitge  (t^S3),  it  was  not  long  before  ha 
ceded  the  diitputed  tcrritoiics  to  the  Scotch 
king,  in  return  for  a  payment  of  4,000  marks 
down,  and  a  pension  of  100  marks  a  year 
(1266).  By  this  treaty  the  Archbishop  ot 
Trondhjcm  was  still  prescr%'ed  in  bis  matropo- 
litical  tights  over  the  Audreys  and  Man,  rights 
which  he  sectns  to  have  preserved  till  at 
least  the  year  1400.  The  rule  of  the  islands 
aecma  to  have  remained  in  iho  hands  of  the 
descendanta  of  Somerlaed,  and  towards  the 
end  o(  the  foiirtei'nth  ci'ntur)'  John  tlac- 
donald  of  Iidny  adopted  the  style  of  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  a  tJtIe  which  James  V.  forced 
another  John  ot  Islay  to  relinquish  some 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later. 

SieiDt,  Mlin  Saifani  ;  J.  H.  Bnrian,  Hi'it.  <;/' 

Seatlanii  Hauoh,  Ckroui'cen  Sfgnia  Matnia. 

[T.  A.  A.] 

K«dg«l«J    Moor,     The    Battle    of 

(April   l!6tb,    14G4),    was  fought  during  the 

Wars  of  the  Itopea,  Ktween    Klargaret    of 

Aujon  and  the  Yorkists  under  Lord  Uon- 


14S4.  She  took  several  northern  ci 
was  joined  by  Someraet  and  the  Peroiea ;  but 
Jlontague,  who  was  sent  against  the  Lan- 
castrians, totally  defeated  and  slew  Percy  st 
Hedgeley  lloor,  some  miles  south  of  Wooler 
in  Northumberland. 

,    .    ,  Ths   Islahii  op,  owes  it* 

its  having  been  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  on  St.  Helena's  day,  May  II, 
loOl.  Iq  the  latter  half  at  the  seventeenth 
centoiT  the  East  India  Company  got  poseee- 
sion  of  the  island,  and  from  this  date  it  has 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  fit. 
Helena  was  a  station  of  great  importance  so 
long  as  the  ordinary  route  for  India  passed 
round  ths  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  it  is  a  place  ot 
historic  interest  only,  owing  to  its  having 
been  chosen  as  the  place  of  exile  for  Napoleon, 
who  died  here  in  ItiSl. 

Eelisoland  (Holy  Land),  an  island  in  the 
North  Sea,  was  taken  from  Dennutrk  in  1807, 
and  in  I8I4  was  formally  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  under  whose  rule  it  has  ever  since 
remained.  The  climate  is  mild  and  very 
healthy.  Hie  government  of  tlie  island  has 
since  1868  been  vested  in  a  governor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  Bodun  executive  council. 
During  the  Napoleonic  wars  this  island  was 
of  very  considerable  importanre  to  English 
commerce,  as  a  station  whence  English  goods 
could  be  smuggled  into  the  Cuntinent  when 
the  European  poits  wei-e  closed  to  our  rewels 
by  the  Berlin  and  llilan  decrees. 

HMningbnTgh^  Walter  de  (i.  1347), 
was  sub-prior  ot  (jiaborough,  in  York^ire, 
and  wrote  a  Chroaiclt  extending  to  the  veai- 
I20T,  which  was  continued,  aiiparontly,  by  a 
later  writer  to  1307,  and  by  s  still  later  to 
1346.  Whatever  the  hislor3- of  its  compila- 
tion, Hemingburgh's  Chivnieir  is  undoubtedly 
of  vor^'  considerable  value  for  the  reigns  of 
the  first  throe  Edwards.  It  extends  from  the 
Conquest  down  to  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Crccy,  but  it  is  only  for  the  last  three  reigns 
,  that  it  seems  to  be  an  original  aathonty. 
r  F  The  work  ii  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
documents  and  original  Icttora  preserved 
in  it,  noUbly,  the  I^tin  draft  ot  Edward  I.'a 
ConSrmatio  Cartarum,  to  which  the  name 
Statute  Li  Tallagio  not  ConeaUiiiia  has  been 
erroneously  applied.  The  stt  le  of  this  writer, 
also,  is  much  above  that  of  the  ordinary 
monkish  annalists. 

Tbe  Ckronirlt  of  Walter  da  HemlBcbnicb  bn 
beeu  edllri  by  Kr.  Hamiltou  for  tba  brlr 
English  Tut  Boragtj  (18«8). 

Bondorson,  ALBXANnsR  {d.  1646),  was 
one  of  the  lenders  of  the  Presbyterian  party 
in  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  centur)-.  In 
conjunction  with  Johnxton  of  Warriston,  he 
drew  np  the  demands  of  the  Covenantera  in 
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1S38,  in  which  j-ear  he  was  Hodeiator  of  the 
Oliugow  Assembly.  He  waa  one  of  the 
Scotch  commiuioneis  at  the  Pacification  of 
Berwick  (q^v.),  and  at  the  Treaty  of  Ripon 
(1640).  He  died,  it  ia  said,  of  retnone  at 
having  opposed  tbe  king,  "  niKretting  the 
excess  to  which  aSaira  were  carried." 

Kenffwrt  {d.  489  F)  was  one  of  the  two 
leaden  of  the  first  band  of  Teutonic  settlers 
which  c&me  to  Britain.  By  some  writora, 
the  fact  of  the  name  Hengest  meaning  a 
hone  ia  ragarded  aa  proving  that  hia  eKistenca 
ii  a  mj-th :  but  there  seems  no  reason  for 
adopting  that  theory  of  necessity,  ol  we 
Icnoff  that  among  the  Teutonic  peoples 
names  dnrived  from  animsilH  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  It  is  true  that  our  enrlkat 
authority,  Gildas,  does  not  mention  the 
names  of  any  of  the  Saion  invader*,  and 
Bede  only  says,  "  the  two  first  commanden 
art  taid  to  iavc  been  Hengest  and  Horsa." 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  Nennius  and  the 
AnylO'  SaiBti  ChronitU  distinctly  mention 
these  two  brothers  as  the  chiefs  of  the  Teu- 
tonic invaders  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Vor- 
tigem,  and  tliey  ore  repreacnted  aa  being  the 
sons  of  one  Wihtgil%  who  was  a  great-grand- 
son of  Woden.  DismiBsing  all  the  later 
legends  which  occumuLited  around  Hengeat's 
name,  the  following  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of 
what  we  know  of  him.  Together  with  hia 
brother,  Uorsa,  he  came  to  Britain,  probably 
(though  the  chronology  is  very  nncertaln) 
about  the  year  4S0,  It  is  possible  they  may 
have  been  exiled,  as  Nennius  tells  us,  from 
Germany,  or  may  have  been  actually  invited 
over  by  VortiBom.  At  all  evonts,  they 
landed  at  Ebbsdeet,  and  agreed  to  assist 
the  British  king  against  the  Picts.  In  theaa 
wars  they  were  invariably  successful,  and 
M  a  reward  obtained  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 
Bat  shortly  afterwards  we  find  them  turning 
tbeir  arms  againat  Vortigem.  They  wera 
defeated  at  A^-lesford,  in  wbioh  battle 
Horsa  vos  slam.  But  the  tide  soon 
turned.  After  numerous  victoidea,  Hengest 
and  his  son,  Mac,  conquered  the  whole 
of  Kent;  fresh  swarms  of  Teutons  arrived; 
and  the  Sntons  were  entirely  driven  out  of 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  island.  Snob  is 
the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Kent  as  it  bos 
been  handed  down,  to  us  ;  but  it  is  impoBsible 
to  say  how  much  or  how  little  authority  is  to 
be  attached  to  details  which  cannot  wdl  have 
been  preserved  in  writing  at  the  time  of  their 


Hmgeat  Sown,  or  Kingitoii  Sown 

Sbnqbstbsduh),  is  situated  on  the  west  or 
roish   side   of   the   Tamar,   between  that 
river  and  CoUington.    Here,  in  836  or  637, 
Egbert  totally  defeated  the  combined  forces 
of  the  Danes  and  the  West  Welah. 
Angto-Samm  ChromidU. 


Sangham,  IUlph  db  (if.  1309),  after 

filling  several  minor  judicial  offices,  was  made 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  1274. 
In  1289  he  was  removed,  together  with  most 
of  the  other  judges,  on  a  charge  of  malveias- 
tion  of  justice  ;  but  he  subsequently  regained 
tbe  royal  favour,  and  became  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  in  1301,  an  oOice  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  his  death.  Solph  was  the 
author  of  two  legal  books.  Da  £steiiii4  pit 
Dr/allit  tt  FomtuliM  FUuitaadi,  commonly 
known  as  HenghaM  Magna,  and  Heugham 
Pana.    These  were  edited  by  Selden  in  16ie. 

Saarietta,  Dlchbsb  or  Obxbaks, 
daughter  of  Uharles  I,  {b.  1644,  d.  1970),  was 
bom  in  Kieter,  whither  her  mother  had  r«- 
tired  during  Uie  Civil  War.  In  1646  she  was 
taken  in  duguiss  to  France,  where  she  lived 
with  her  mother  till,  at  the  Reatoration,  she 
waa  enabled  to  return  to  England.  In  1661 
she  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  only 
brother  to  Louis  XJV.,  by  whom  she  had 
three  children.  She  was  employed,  in  1670, 
by  the  JTiench  court  to  negotiate  the  Treaty 
of  Dover  with  England,  but  very  soon  after 
her  return  to  Franca  she  died  suddenly. 
Rumour  ascribed  her  death  to  the  eSects  of 
poison  administered  by  h^  jealooa  huabuuL 

HmUetta  Maria,  Qveen  (fi.  1609, 
d.  1609),  wife  of  Charles  I.,  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
After  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  match, 
both  James  I.  and  Buckingham  were  very 
anxious  that  Charles  shoQld  ally  himself 
with  Henrietta,  and  for  this  purpose  tie- 
gotiatiens  were  opened  in  1624.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  1025,  and  by  the 
marriage  treaty  Charles  agreed  to  suspend 
the  penal  laws  againat  the  Catholics,  and 
allow  the  queen  the  free  exercise  of  her 
religion.  But  it  soon  became  erident  that 
Henrietta  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics,  who  thronged  around  her,  and  nut 
only  compelled  her  to  refuse  to  be  crowned 
with  her  husband  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
on  one  Occasion  at  leant  farced  her  to  take 
part  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Tyburn,  where  the 
Itoman  Catholic  "martyra"  hud  been  fue- 
cuted.  At  last  Charles,  exasiHirated  by  this 
conduct,  drove  her  Roman  Catholic  sttendanta 
from  Enghind.  As  loug  as  Buckingham  lived 
the  queen  took  very  little  part  in  public 
affairs,  but  after  his  death  ^e  exercised  a 
gi-cat  influence  over  Charles,  who  couidhajtlly 
have  had  a  worse  adviser  than  a  frivolous, 
passionate  woman,  fond  of  pov.-er,  but  careless 
of  the  use  she  made  of  it.  Though  StraSord's 
refusal  to  grant  places  in  Ireland  to  her 
nominees  made  him  little  acceptable  to  her, 
she  used  her  inSuence  to  prevent  his  con- 
demnation, but  subsequently,  being  frightened 
by  the  outcries  of  the  people,  and  fearing  for 
her  own  and  her  husband's  safety,  she 
entreated  Charles  to  assent  to  tbe  attainder. 
It  waa  i^iieflf  owing  to  her  adtice  that  the 
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king  made  th«  foolUh  attempt  to  aireit  tho 
Five  Hemben  in  164^  iind  aeon  after  this, 
when  civil  var  was  inevitable,  the  queen 
«avaped  from  EugUnd  taking  with  her  the 
crown  jewels  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
anna  for  h^  husband.  She  «tnnied  to 
England  in  1643,  and  narrowly  ewaped  heing 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliament.  Eventually 
she  join^  har  husband,  and  aubsequently 
ptocbeded  to  the  West  of  England,  whence  in 
1641  she  escaped  to  France.  In  1643  she 
was  impeached  fay  Pym  for  the  help  she  had 
given  her  hoaband,  but  after  the  impeach- 
ment had  been  unanimously  voted  by  tbe 
Commons,  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  no  more 
was  heard  of  it.  Queen  Hcnriettsi  remained 
in  France  till  tbe  Keshiration,  being  fre- 
quently in  great  poverty.  She  made  strenuous 
alorts  to  convert  her  ehildren  to  Roniun 
Catholicism,  and  succeeded  in  the  case  of  her 

S>ung(«t  daughter  Henrietta ;  but  the  young 
uke  of  Gloucester  resolutely  withstood  all 
her  endeavours.  On  the  Restoration  she 
returned  to  England,  and  Somerset  House 
was  granted  as  her  residence.  Feariag  the 
plague  of  13S5,  she  returned  to  France,  where 
she  remained  tiU  her  death.  While  in 
France  she  was  supposed  to  have  married 
Henry  Jermyn,  afterwards  Earl  of  St.  Albans, 
bnt  then  is  no  direct  evidence  for  this, 
and  at  all  eventa  the  marriage  was  never 
acknowledged. 

ClarsBdon,  Hitl.  ef  Iht  SiMKh  ;  Gardtnn, 
HM.  (/£■«., /«M—/M»;Buike,  Hill.  (^£h;. 


ingeel  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  His  education  must 
have  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  he 
aeems  to  have  been,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
familiar  with  Latin.  He  was  dubbed  kni^^ 
by  hi*  father  and  Idnfrano  at  Wbit- 
anntide,  tOS6,  Next  year,  on  his  deathbed, 
the  Conqueror  left  bis  youngest  son  five 
thousand  pounds  of  silver,  prophesying  at 
the  Kune  time,  according  to  the  chroniclee  of 
the  next  century,  that  he  would  suci^eed 
his   brotherB  in  their  dominions.      With  his 


is  found  later  assisting  Robert  against  Wil. 
liam  and  the  revolted  city  of  Rouen  (1090). 
In  1091,  when  peace  was  restored  between 
Robert  and  William  by  the  Treaty-  of  Caen, 
the  two  brothers,  not  content  with  having 
taken  away  Henrj-'s  right  of  succesaion, 
made  war  Rgainst  him  for  the  purpose 
of  stripping  him  of  his  lands.  Dnven  from 
St.  Michael's  Moont,  Henry  accepted  the 
lordship  of  Domfront  in  109S.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  this,  he  was  reconciled  to 
William  and  woo  back  part  of  his  old  posses- 
dons  from  Robert.  Un  the  day  of  William's 
death,  Henry  nlw  whs  hunting  in  the  New 
Forest ;  and  on  hearing  the  news,  he  at  ouce 
hastened  to  Winchester  to  seiae  the  treasure 


and  to  put  forward  his  cluims  to  the  crown. 
After  some  discussion,  in  which  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  maintained  the  rights  of 
the  absent  Robert,  Henry  was  elected  Innj. 
chiefly,  we  are  told,  bv  the  tofluence  of  thu 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Two  days  later  he  was 
crowned  at  Westminster,  and  swore  to 
abolish  the  wronga  from  which  the  country 
had  suffered  under  his  brother's  rule,  to 
mnintuin  peacfl,  repress  disonlers,  and  deal 
justice  with  mercy.  Henry  immediately 
issued  a  Charter,  promising  to  maintain  the 
privileges  of  the  Church,  the  vassals,  and 
the  nation.  As  an  earnest  of  his  inten- 
tion to  observe  these  pledges,  ho  impri. 
Boned  Flambard,  the  thief  inBtrumi^nt  of  his 
brother's  tyranny,  and  invited  Anaelm,  the 
object  of  his  brother's  hale,  to  return  to 
England.  Before  the  year  was  out  Ansclm 
hall  come  back  and  niaixied  the  now  king  to 
Edith,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
and  niece  of  Edgar  Alheling.  Meanwhile, 
Robert  had  returned  from  the  Holy  Ijind 
and  began  to  claim  the  crown  ac4Mrding  to 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Caen.  Tho  great 
Norman  nobles  were  not  unwilling  to  assist 
him  in  his  pretensions.  Robert  of  Belesme, 
Ivo  of  Grantmesnil,  and  many  other  Norman 
barons  would  have  preferred  the  lax  in- 
dolence of  the  elder  to  tbe  stem  justice  of  the 
younger  brother  ;  while  Henrj-  laid  his  chief 
trust  in  the  influence  of  An»elm  snd  the 
fidelity  of  the  English.  When  the  two 
armies  met  near  Winchester,  the  great  barons 
on  both  sides  seeing  that  whoever  should 
conquer,  their  position  in  the  land  would  be 
rendered  insecure,  prevailed  on  the  two 
brothers  to  make  peace.  Henry  was  released 
from  his  oath  of  fealty  to  Robert  and  was 
aHinowIedged  King  of  England ;  hut  on  his 
pwrt  promised  to  pay  Robert  a  pension  of 
£3,000  and  to  restore  the  Cotentin  (1101), 
Three  yean  later  the  quarrel  broke  out  again 
and  was  once  more  appensed  without  bloorl- 
shed:  but  in  1106  Henry  croased  over  to 
Normandy,  defeated  bis  brother  at  the  battle 
of  Tencbebrai  and  entered  upon  the  possession 
of  his  duchy.  Robert  was  imprisoned  tiU  his 
death  in  U.S4. 

tleanwhilo,  Henry  had  been  occupied  in 
restoring  order  and  good  goi'emment  to 
England,  The  great  Normsn  lords  who  had 
sided  with  Robert— the  Malcts,  the  Lecys, 
the  Grantmesnils,  and  Belesmes— lost  their 
castles  and  were  imprisoned  or  fortad  to  re- 
linquish their  English  estates:  but  as  a 
rule  were  left  in  possession  of  their  Nor- 
man ones,  though  even  across  the  water 
their  castles  were  garrisoned  by  the  king. 
In  all  these  instances,  after  each  rebel- 
liou,  whether  of  1101,  11D4,  1118,  or  1123 
Henry's  great  object  was  to  restmin  the  in- 
j  _    .j._.       __j     ...._._.i__     jjj    ^jjg    barons. 


Henry  pat  into  fall  working  order  a  strong 
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Uisic  capoi^itiea  tar  doinff  hii  work — to  form 
ft  counterpoiHe  la  tlie  oicler  barons.  These 
men,  who  owed  their  whole  positioii  to  the 


piuposs  of  Hsaessing  and  collecting  taiet,  but 
lite  for  thiit  of  redressing  abuses.  In  this 
way  he  set  the  eiamplB,  whii;Ii  his  grandson 
waa  to  improve  upon  and  enlurge,  of  en- 
forcing the  royal  authority  everywhere,  and 
liringing  the  royal  justice  within  the  reach  of 
all  people  who  suffered  froia  tlie  eitartion, 
the  cruelty,  or  false  justice  of  the  local  and 
baronial  courta.  Though  the  muia  interest 
of  Henn"  I.'s  reign  lice, in  the  orderly  in- 
creaaa  of  the  Norman  syiiteni  ol  centralisa- 
tion, yet  it  was  by  no  menns  devoid  of  politi- 
cal oi  dramatic  incident.  In  1102  Kobcrt  de 
Beleamo,  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  Earl  of 
Shrawabur]-,  nnd  the  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  grent  friend,  Montgomery,  was 
besieged  in  bis  castle  of  Bridgnorth.  The 
Engliah  were  only  too  ),''lud  to  aid  in  Robert 
of  BeleBme'a  downfall,  nnd  called  on  the  king 
to  rejoice  that  he  became  a  tree  man  from 
the  day  when  he  banished  Robert  of  Beluame 
(1102).  The  ciptive  Duke  Hobert  hodayoung 
lOD,  William :  Louis  VI.  of  France  and  Fulk, 
Count  of  Anjou,  were  induced  to  espouse  the 
boy's  cause.  The  former  promised  to  invest 
him  with  Nornmndy ;  the  latter  to  giro  him 
his  daughter,  Sibylla,  in  marriage.  Uoan- 
while,  Fulk.  supported  by  his  su  erain, 
Louia,  laid  claim  to  Maine,  in  opposition  to 
the  pretensions  of  Henry ;  and  ponce  was 
only  re-eatablished  between  tho  claimants 
(1113)  at  the  expense  of  William,  who 
now  found  a  refuge  with  Baldwin  of  Flan- 
dera.  Once  more,  after  Ave  years'  quiet, 
a  ooalition  was  farmed  on  behalf  of  the 
young  prince,  and  onio  more  Louis  and  Pulk 
espoused  his  cause.  But  this  effort  woafruit- 
IsMtoo.  At  the  battle  of  Brenneville  (1119) 
the  victory  lay  with  Ijonry,  and  before  long- 
Calixtaa  II.  reconciled  the  two  kings.  In 
1120  the  English  king  lost  his  only  eon,  Wil- 
liam, in  the  White  Ship.  Three  years  later 
he  was  thi'oiitened  with  another  cralition,  for 
Fulk  of  Anjou  had  once  more  espoused  the 
cauK  of  WillianL  Fitz-Robert  and  several 
of  the  greatost  barons  in  Xormandy  had 
promised  itiisi:ttance.  But  Henry  was  too 
quick  for  his  enemies,  and  landing  in  Nor- 
mandy he  soon  reduced  the  rustles  of  the  in- 
surgent barons  (1 1'i'i — ^1).  A  tew  yeara  lator 
Louis  gave  Ills  si^r-in-law,  Adeliza,  in 
marriage  to  the  young  prince,  granting  him 
at  the  same  time  the  Voxin  and  other  dis- 
tricts on  the  boi-ders  of  Nomumdy,  and  also  in- 
vesting him  withthecounty  of  F'landers[1127). 
The  nowly-niade  count,  however,  was  slain 
next  year  while  eiideiivouring  to  make  good 
hi*  daims.  With  the  rebellion  of  1124 
Henry's  home  troublea  seem  to  have  ceased. 


and  the  rest  of  his  reign  was  ocoDpied  with 
the  extension  of  his  authority  and  the 
atlflmpta  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his  barons 
to  his  daughter,  Matilda,  and  her  infant 
son,  Henry.  This  lady  had  in  llli  married 
the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  but  having  lost 
her  husband  before  rnanv  years  were  past, 
was  then  contracted  to  Cleaffrey  of  Anjou, 
the  bther  of  Henry  II.  In  ll2e,  1131, 
and  1133  the  whole  council  of  the  king- 
dom were  sworn  to  maintain  her  rights  or 
those  of  heraelf  and  her  little  son  (Henry  II., 
bom  1133). 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  this  reign.  Jt  was 
largely  with  the  assistance  of  Anselm  that 
Henry  I.  had  been  enabled  to  aecura  the 
crown,  and  by  mutual  consent  the  ([ues- 
tion  of  investitui'es  was  for  the  mouient 
waived.  But  when  the  immediate  danger 
WHS  over,  Anselm  was  summoned  to  do 
homage  and  consecroto  the  bishops  whom  tiie 
king  had  invested.  After  the  Synod  of 
Weatmiiistor,  Anielm  left  England  once  more 
(1103),  and  only  returned  in  1100,  after 
haviug  come  to  a  compromise  with  Henir  on 
the  disputed  points.  Before  the  close  of  the 
rrign  two  new  bishoprics  were  created — those 
of  Ely  (1109}  and  Carlisle  (1133),  and.  in 
1128.  the  new  order  of  the  Cisterciana, 
founded  by  an  Enjjlishman,  Hording,  planted 
their  first  colony  at  Waverloy  in  Surrey. 
Henry's  reign  was  also  signalised  by  the 
practical  completion  of  the  conquest  ol  South 
Walee  by  a  series  of  Nonnan  odventuren. 
who  established  for  Uiemselves  feudal  loid- 
ehips  within  its  limits,  driving  the  Weleh  to 
the  hills,  or  subjecting  them  to  their  sway. 
In  some  placm,  as  in  southern  Pembrokeshire, 
colonies  of  Flemmft  or  Engliab  settlors  were 

Blanted,  and  tho  Wclah  aheolutely  driven  out. 
!enry  also  managed  to  secure  the  nomination 
of  the  South  Welsh  biBbops.  Then  consecra- 
tion by  the  Archbishop  of  Cantorbury  com. 
ploted  the  ecclesiaotical  subordination  of 
South  Wales  to  the  English  metropolitan. 

The  ohiet  contemponr;  mitharitlH  for  tbn 
roiirnar  llpnrv  l.air  tbe  AnQlo-Snxon  ChrtmicU: 
i:Hlmer.  HMoria  Notvmmi  Onletious  Vltalis, 

tinEdon.  Thsbut  inoden 


Henrr  H.,  Ki<ta  (».  March,  1133, 
>.  Oct.  3.).  1151:  d.  July  6.  1189),  was 
bom  at  IjO  Mans,  and  was  the  eon  of 
Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  Uatilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  end  widow  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  V.  He  waa  still  an  infant 
when  brought  over  to  England  in  1141,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  his  uni-ie,  Robert  of 
Glouceetor.  He  afterwards  went  to  Scotland, 
and  was  hnighl«d  by  King  David,  in  1149.  In 
list  Louii  VIL  conferred  Normandy  on  him, 
and  in  the  sinie  year  he  succeeded  to  Anjoo, 
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while,  in  II62,  hia  murisge  with  Eleanor 
of  Aqiiitaine  gave  him  a  Urge  and  rich 
territory  in  the  oouth  of  France.  ALutor  of 
such  resources,  his  expedition  to  England  in 
1 1  S3  could  not  but  he  succeBstiil.  The  Treaty 
of  Winchester  gnve  him  tho  Buccesaiaa  after 
Stephen's  death.  Within  a  year  hia  rival  died, 
and  Henry's  Buccesaion  was  secured  without 
diaturbHiice.  He  whs  crowned  Dec.  IS,  1164. 
The  long  and  important  reign  of  Kenry  has 
been  divided  by  Bishop  SCubbs  into  four 
epochs— from  hta  occeaaioo  to  the  Becket 
qoarrel  (1154—64);  the  period  of  bis  strife 
wiUithearchbishop(1164— 70);  from  Becket'a 
death  to  the  death  of  the  younger  Henry  in 
IISS  ;  and  from  thence  to  Henry's  own  death 
in  UBS. 

The  fiiat  period  of  Henry's  reign  was 
mainly  devoted  to  bis  work  of  reatoralion. 
He  found  the  great  administrative  eystem  of 
his  grandfather  thoroughly  anaihiiated  during- 
the  anarchy  of  fjtepben's  reign.  "  Adul- 
terine" mstles  were  thickly  spread  over  the 
whole  land.  Pbbco  and  order  there  were 
none.  The  revenue  had  declined  from  £60,000 
to  £20,000  a  yeor.  With  the  help  of  the 
surviving  members  of  the  family  of  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  and  of  Archbishop  Theobald, 
Becket  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Earl  of 
LeiceKler,  Henry  sncceeded  through  tact, 
cDc'g}',  and  perseverance,  in  a  thurou^h  re- 
storation of  the  "avitte  consuetudineg " — 
the  system  of  government  in  the  State  which 
Henry  I.  had  left  behind  him.  The  feudalists 
«er«  disarmed,  good  government  restored, 
the  coinage  reformed,  the  War  of  Toulouse 
BQCcessfully  carried  out.  The  whole  ten 
ycara  are  yeara  of  prosperity  and  orderly 
progTsn. 

In  1162  Becket  succeeded  Archbiahop 
Theobald  nt  Canterbury,  and  Henry  toon 
tonnd  that  his  old  minister  was  thorooghly 
resolved  to  oppose  his  design  t«  subject 
(l^uTch  at  well  as  State  to  the  supremacy  of 
me  law.  An  attempt  to  compel  an  acknow- 
ledgment, merely,  of  the  royal  jurisdiction 
on  the  part  of  criminous  clerks  precipitated 
a  conflict  already  imminent.  In  1164  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (q.T.)  were  pre- 
■ented  to  the  archbishop  for  acceptance. 
Becket'a  reluctant  acquiescence  was  soon 
withdrawn.  Henry  colled  hia  archbishop  to 
account  for  his  chancelloiship,  and  aft^  a 
stormy  council  at  Northampton,  the  arch- 
bishop withdrew  beyond  the  Sfss.  and  the  king 
took  posseasioa  of  his  temporalities.  For 
■ome  years  an  active  warfare  was  carried  on 
between  king  and  orchbiiihop,  which  nothing 
but  the  tact  of  Henry's  ministers  prevented 


of  which  it  was  the  English  counterpart. 
When  in  1170  a  hollow  reconciliation  was 
effected,  Becket  returned  only  to  meet  his 
death  nt  the  hands  of  indiacreet  partiaans  of 
the  king.     It  is  mo»t  remaikable  evidence  of 


Henry's  versatility  and  enei^'  that  the  period 
of  the  Bocket  struggle  was  the  period  of  hia 
aruatest  conatractire  reforms,  of  the  estab- 
liahroent  of  the  new  judicial  system  by  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon  (1166),  and  of  the  suc- 
cessful conqueat  uf  Bntanny. 

The  death  of  Becket  brought  Henry's 
ecclesiastical  troubles  to  a  crisis.  The  coro- 
nation of  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  had  neither 
eonciliatedhiafamilynorthe baronage.  Henry 
hurried  away  to  Ireland  to  escape  from  his 
difSculties,  uid  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
Norman  noblee,  who  had  within  the  laat  few 
years  appropriated  a  large  part  of  the  island. 
On  his  return,  the  Pope's  nted  of  English  aid 
made  his  reconciliation  with  the  Chnrcb  at 
Avranches  an  easy  matter  ril72).  But  the 
great  feudal  revolt  of  1IT3 — 74,  which  simul- 
taneouely   broke    out    in    England  and  the 


Suarrel.  After  a  hard  struggle  Htniy  gained 
le  day.  Tbe  last  of  the  feudal  riainga  was 
suppressed,  nnd  the  monarch,  strong  in  na- 
tional support  and  in  his  system  of  government, 
was  henceforth  able  to  devote  his  beet  energies  to 
adnuniatiative  and  judicial  reconstruction.  The 
Assize  of  Northampton  (1176),  the  Assiie  of 
Arms  [1181),  the  Assize  of  the  Forest  (11841, 
were  the  great  legiaUtive  acts  ot  this  perioo. 
No  less  important  were  Honry's  fertile 
schemes  for  the  perfection  of  the  jadicial 
ayetcm,  his  strong  and  firm  government,  bjs 
good  peace  and  prosperity. 

But  Heniy's  own  sons  were  now  his  worst 
enemies.  He  had  done  hia  beat  for  them. 
Ho  had  citiwned  Henry,  secured  Brilanny  to 
Geoffrey,  Aquitaine  for  Richard,  and  pro- 
posed to  give  John  Ireland.  But  the  malign 
influfflice  of  their  mother  and  Louis  Vll. 
drove  their  turbulent  and  thankless  spirits 
into  a  series  of  risings  that  cmbittei-ed  Henr)''s 
laat  years.  In  11S3  the  jiiunger  Henry  died. 
The  death  of  the  young  kinr  did  not 
check  the  rebellious  attempts  ot  Ilecry's  re- 
maining sons.  Their  peraistent  hostility 
seriously  checked  the  cODme  of  home  reforms, 
and  even  the  preparations  for  the  Crusade. 
Philip  Augustus  was  as  rancorous  an  enemy 
to  Henry  as  Louis  VII.  had  been,  and  his 
alliance  with  the  kind's  sons  seriously  dimin- 
ished the  power  and  prestige  of  Henry  in 
Europe.  In  the  midst  of  failure  and  deser- 
tion Uie  old  king  died. 

Henry  II. 's  reign  was  a  "  period  of  amal- 
gamation." The  Norman  central  and  mon- 
archical system,  and  the  old  English  local  and 
popular  system  hitherto  existing  side  by  aide, 
were  connected  by  Henry  iind  combined  into 
a  single  whole,  out  of  which,  a  generation 
later,  the  Enghsh  Constitution  began  to  de- 
velop. His  bureaucratic  9}'Btem  dealt  a  death 
blow  to  feudalism,  and  even  set  definite  limits 
to  the  power  of  the  Church.     A  thorough 
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deqKit  ami  coamopolitan,  he  eatablistaed  that 
aUi&nce  of  king-  and  people  which  produced 
the  national  English  moniirchy.  The  cOQ- 
querOT  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  llenrj'  revived 
Uiat  empire  over  all  Britain  which  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  aspired  to.  The  ruler 
of  a  third  of  the  modem  France,  he  hegan  that 
policy  of  constant  warlaro  with  his  nominal 
overlord  which  coloured  the  whole  mediieval 
history  ol  England.  Hib  gi'est  Contioental 
poiilion  rendered  Henry  the  first  of  European 
sovereignB.  Uii  friendl)'  relations  with  the 
Empire,  Spain,  and  FUndera,  hcgan  the 
close  connection  with  England's  three  tra- 
ditional medinval  allies.  A  man  that  could 
do  all  this  was  of  no  ordinary  chaiucter. 
Stcong,  persistent,  far-aocing  and  hard  work- 
ing, ha  wHB  at  once  a  great  atatesmao,  legis- 
lator, adminiatrator,  warrior,  and  diplomatiBt. 
But  ha  was  unacrupiilous,  passionate  and 
revengrefiil — hard  and  cruel  upon  occasion — 
and  his  domestic  difficulties  perceptibly 
changed  his  character  for  the  worse  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign.  Yet  with  all  his  defects 
he  did  a  good  work  for  England,  The  excel- 
lence of  the  results  must  excuse  the  BolSsh- 
neas  of  his  aims. 

The  b««t  oriiiniil  anthoriUH  era  Osrrw*  of 
CauurbuFTj  BauedlcC  of  I'eterbaioogh,  and 
Bosar  ol  Hoiaden  <Ko11>  Seriea)  ;  wauuu  at 
Hawbotoufli  (Essllib  Biit.  Sur.).  and  Balph 
N«ar.  The  coploiu  work*  ol  Qlialdiu  Cam- 
brnials,  adiMd  iu  tba  Soil*  Seriaa  bj  Braver 
and  Dlmock,  are  naalu]  though  not  a1n.VH  trunt. 
worthr,  aapaniallj'ao  are  the  B.rnKviinlu  HiWnii* 
and  IHHirarfuin  Cimbrim.  Dr.  Stubba's  works 
aTsaathOTiUtiTafor  theraigBal  Heurr  II.,  tutb 
Ua  CrnulUatioMl  Hiilory  sad  bla  aihaiistiTa 
PrrfBtt  to  tha  aditlona  M  Benedict  nf  Petsr. 
bonMifh  and  Bosar  of  Horedau  In  tha  Bolls 
Sarias.  Iijttalton'BL^i*/HniryII.,ihonKbDkI- 
faafalomd.la  stiU  lualnl.  For  the  Backat  strnggla 
aea  Bobertaon,  lift  of  Btlitli  Ollai,  L^trri  of 
Brcktt  I  lltUiUu  M  tlU  Biitart  0/  .^rchbiMO]) 
B.^<.  j-T_  F.  T.] 

Hanry  XII.,  Ki>-a  {i.  (ht.  1,  1207,  j. 
Oct.  19,  file,  d.  Nov.  16,  1272J,  was  the  son 
of  John,  and  Isabella  of  Angoulcmc.  His  long 
reign  falls  into  three  ejiochs — the  period  of  the 
repency,  the  twenty  yoara  {Ii32—I2bi)  of 
misrule,  either  under  some  foreign  and  un- 
popular minister  or  the  king  in  person,  and 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  baronuil  struggle. 

The  tj-ranny  of  King  John  had  alienu[«d 
every  claM  of  his  subjects,  and  the  barons 
who  had  won  llagna  Charta  had  called  in 
Louis  of  Fmnce.  But  the  wisdom  of  the 
Regent  Feniluoke,  the  strono;  support  which 
the  BomanChurchgaveto  its  infant  vassal,  and 
the  actoplanie  by  church  and  trown  alike  of 
the  Oi'eat  Charter,  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  foreigneia,  and  in  Che  suppres- 
sion of  a  feudal  survival  that  had  threalvned 
to  prove  serious.  Pembroke  died  in  1219. 
Aruhhishop  Lungton  sot  rid  of  the  tjTanny 
of  the  papal  legates  in  12:21.  In  the  same 
year  William  of  Aamale,  the  feudal  champion, 
m  liU,  Falkea  de  Breaulc.  tha  repreacnlati ve 
of  John's  foreign  muroonaries,  were  aubdued. 


In  the  year  I22T  Hubert  de  Burgh  got  rid  of 
the  Poitevjn  Bishop  of  Winchestar.  Even 
the  baronial  opposition  were  national  in  their 
aims.  There  were  thus  not  wanting  signs  of 
the  development  of  English  constitutionalism. 

In  1!32  Hcnn-  dismissed  De  Burgh,  and 
became  his  own  minister.  But  his  weak  and 
shiftless  character,  bis  incapacity  for  con- 
stant application,  his  delight  in  mere  external 
splendour,  his  want  of  a  settled  policy,  bis 
attachment  to  his  family,  all  led  him  to  lean 
on  some  stronger  support  than  himself.  Peter 
des  Hoches,  recalled  ui  1232,  was  indeed  dis- 
missed in  1234;  but  in  1236,  Henry's  marriage 
with  Eleanor  of  Provence  brought  a  swarm 
of  her  worthless  kinsmen  and  dependents  into 
I  England.  Foreign  fashions  spread  widely; 
foreigners  administered  Church  and  Slate. 
The  English  language,  which  had  kept  ilscti 
comparatively  free  of  French  words  up  to  this 
period,  was  now  inundated  with  tham.  Ho 
doubt  sn  increased  connection  with  the  Con- 
tinent had  its  good  points ;  but  its  effects  on 
government  were  altogether  bad.  A  strong 
aristocratic  opposition  to  Henry  was  now 
established.  In  1242  the  barons  refused  to 
grant  an  aid  for  the  war  in  Poitou.  In  1244 
barons  and  clergy  protested  against  the  royal 
misgovemment.  Put  in  1246  tha  Count  of 
I&  Uarche  and  his  sons,  Henry's  half-brothers, 
csme  into  England.  Tbe  Pope  exacted  tax 
after  tax  from  the  clergy.  Among  churchmen 
the  resistance  of  GrosseiQSte  was  almost  single- 
handed.  Thenobleswercequally  disorganised. 
Without  leaders,  the  people  were  powerless  to 
withstand  tbe  wretched  goveniment  of  the 
foreign  favourites. 

At  last,  in  12fi2,  a  leader  arose.  Simon 
of  Jlontfort,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  acquired 
the  earldom  of  Leicester,  and  wboae  marriage 
with  the  king's  sister  had  almost  provoked  a 
revolt,  was  in  that  year  dismissed  from  the 
government  of  Gaacony.  Eager  for  revenge, 
tbe  hated  foreigner  beoune  en  efficient  leader 
o(  the  national  party.  The  folly  of  Henry 
in  accepting  the  SicUian  crown  for  his  son 
Edmund,  bis  lavish  expenditure  On  a  futiU 
adventure  that  led  to  nothing  but  the  ag- 


opposition  culminated  in  the  Mad  Parlia- 
ment, which  compelled  tbe  acceptance  of  the 
constitution  known  as  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford,  that  practically  substitnted  a  haronial 
oligarchy  for  tie  royal  power.  Hitherto 
the  opposition  had  been  unanimous.  But 
while  the  bulk  of  the  baronage  were  now  dis. 
posed  to  rest  content  with  their  triumph, 
Montfort  had  larger  schemes  of  popular 
government.  Ha  quarrelled  with  Uloucestet. 
the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party.  In  1261 
Henry  availed  himself  of  this  feud  to  regain 
power;  but  in  1263  war  began  again.  Both 
parties  hod  competed  with  each  other  for 
popular  favour  by  sommoning  lepresentatives 
of  tha  shire  c< 
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The  trinmpb  of  Uontfort  at  the  battle  of 
Leves  led  to  his  famous  Pailiament  of  l'26!i, 
in  which  bnrgeascs  aa  veil  aa  knights  of  the 
■hire  were  summoned,  and  a  new  paper  onn- 
Btitution,  which  put  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  romtnunity,  was  drawn  up.  But 
the  demoi'ratic  CKsuriam  of  Montfort  led  to 
a  quarrel  with  the  son  of  his  old  enemy 
UloucGBter.  Edward,  the  kinK's  son,  escaped 
And  collected  an  army.  Montfort  was  alain  at 
Evesham.  The  capture  of  Kenilworth  ended 
the  war.  For  the  rest  of  the  reign  peace  whs 
secured.  But  real  power  had  now  escaped 
from  Henry's  hHude  into  those  of  hia  son, 
who  hnew  how  to  appropnatt!  the  roaulla  of 
MontfoTt'e  policy,  and  reconcile  the  monarchy 
■with  nationality.  Henry  died  on  Nov.  16, 
1272.  His  extreme  incompetence  as  a  ruler 
blinds  as  to  his  private  respectability.  His 
reign,  though  its  details  are  beyond  expres- 
sion dreary,  U  of  the  last  importance  in  Eng- 
lish history.  It  was  the  penod  of  the  growth 
uf  the  constitution,  of  the  concentration  of 
the  local  machinery  into  a  national  rcptcsen- 
tntive  assembly,  of  the  development  of  Eogliah 
nntionality  in  opposition  to  royal  and  papal 


iny.  It  was  a  period  of  great 
l^reiit,  if  ill- regulated  designs,  and  < 
originative  and  creative  power.     It  saw  the 


religious  revival  of  the  thirteenth  centiin', 
the  estublishmont  of  the  mendicant  orders  m 
Eng-land,  and  the  development  of  culture 
thiough  the  universities.  But  to  all  this  de- 
velopment Heory  was  little  more  than  an 
ineignifltant  figiire-head. 
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in  Lincolnshire,  being  the  eldest 
John  of  Graunt  and  c^  his  flrtt  wife,  the 
heiress  of  the  house  of  lincaster.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  married  Slary  Bobun,  daughter 
and  co-heireoB  of  the  last  Earl  of  Here- 
ford. In  13S6  he  was  called  to  ■  seat  in  the 
noose  of  Peers,  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Derby, 
He  at  first  took  part  wit^  the  ancles  of 
Richard  II.,  in  their  endeavours  to  retain  the 
government  under  their  own  control ;  bat 
later  on  supported  the  king  in  trj-inff  to  draw 
into  his  hands  an  absolute  power.  It  may  be 
anspocted  that  this  was  done  with  the  sinister 
design  of  making  Richard  unpopular  with  his 
BVibjects.  It  would  S'-em  that  Henry  was,  to 
BOme  extent,  privy  to  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  (jloucestcr,  the  king's  uncle,  in  1397  ;  but 


On  the  combatants  presenting  themselves  at 
Coventry  on  Sept.  16,  1398,  to  try  the  issue, 
they  were  l>otb  banished  by  Richard,  Norfolk 
tor  life  and  Bolingbroke  for  ten  years.  The 
following  year  John  of  Gaunt  died,  and 
Richard  seized  his  lands.  On  receiving  in- 
telligence of  this  act,  Henry,  who  knew  him- 
aelf  to  be  as  popular  in  the  couetry  as  the 
king  was  unpopular,  determined  to  return  to 
the  country  on  the  plea  of  claiming  his  lawful 
inheritance.  The  king  had  set  out  upon  an 
expedition  tO  Ireland,  when  Henry  landed  at 
Ravenspur,  Julj-  4,  13B9.  Bolingbroke  was 
everywhere  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  soon 
decided  to  put  forward  a  claim  upon  the 
crown.  Richard  returned  early  in  August, 
but  npon  landing,  his  army  immediately 
began  to  desert  him.  He  van  forced  to  dis- 
guise himself,  but  was  seized  near  Conway  on 
August  19.  Henry  called  a  Parliament, 
which,  on  October  13,  pronounced  the  depo- 
sition of  Richard,  and  transfen'ed  the  crown 
to  his  cousin.  It  nred  not  be  pointed  out 
what  an  important  act  thin  was  from  a  consti- 
tutional point  of  view.  Richard  died  in  prison 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  in 
that  gave  rise  to  suspicions  of 


Henry'a  energies  were,  henceforth,  entirely 
devoted  to  strengthening  his  position  on  the 
throne.  He  suppoi-ted  the  orthodox  Church 
party  against  tiie  attacks  of  the  Lollards,  to 
whom  his  father,  John  of  Gaunt,  had  been 
markedly  favourable,  and  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant enactments  of  his  reign  was  the  Act 
DtHrnluB  Cam  tiirmdo  {\iOl).  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  these  persecutions  were  popular 
with  the  clergy  only.  The  contrarj-  is  proved 
by  the  traditional. character  which  attached  to 
the  name  of  the  most  conspicuous  Ixiliard  of 
the  succeeding  reign,  Sir  John  01dtaatle--a 
traditional  character  which,  if  it  was  not 
identical  with,  certainly  bore  considerable  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  fictitioua  Palstaff. 
For  the  rest,  Hcnrj^'s  reign  wsa  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  crushing  domestic  rebellion,  and  in 
meeting  Iheattacks  of  the  Scots  and  Welsh.  In 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  ho  was  at  war  with 
tlie  Duke  of  Albany,  the  regent  of  Scotland, 
and  with  Owen  Qlendower,  who  had  raised  a 
nuitional  revolt  among  the  Welsh.  The  Scots 
under  Douglas  were  decinvely  defeated,  and 
th  ei  r  leader  captured  at  H  omildon  Hill  by  Harry 
Hotspur,  aon  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
(Sept.  H,  UOl).  The  expedition  into  Wales, 
in  whichHenrj-,the  Prince  of  Walea,tookp«.Tt, 
was  less  successful.  In  1403  broke  out  the 
formidable  rebi'llion  of  the  Percies,  who  were 
now  leagued  withDouglasand  Glendower.  On 
the  march  of  the  fii'st  two  to  join  their  forces 
with  the  latter,  they  were  intercepted  by  Uie 
king's  army,  and  forced  into  an  engagement 
at  Shrewsbury-  (July  21, 1403),  where  they  were 
completely  defeated  and  Harry  Percy  alain. 
Northumberland  was,  on  this  occasion,  par- 
doned.    Two  other  rebellions  of  less  conse- 
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qoence  bi«ks  out  in  the  north,  in  the  last  of 
which  (1403),  Noithumlierliind  was  again 
deeply  implicated.  It  waa  cruBhed  at  the  battle 
ol  BramhiiiD  Moor,  in  which  NorthuroberUud 
fall.  In  the  interval  between  these  two  erenta, 
Henry  waa  fortunato  enough  to  capture  the 
heir  apparent  of  Scotland  (Jamee  I.),  who 
waa  being  sent  to  France  (MOS). 

After  1408,  Hanrj',  no  longer  is  (ear  of  re- 
bellion, begun  to  turn  bis  attention  to  the 
afiaire  of  ^Yance,  where  the  qiuu-rela  between 
the  partioe  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  .and  the 
Duke  ot  Orleana  had  brought  the  country  to 
the  verge  of  civil  war  [the  aasaeaination  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  made  this  war  in- 
evitable, took  place  on  November  23,  HOT)- 
Henry  took  the  port  of  siding  flnt  with  one 

Crty  and  then  with  the  other,  so  aa  to  weaken 
UiaamuchaiipOBeible.  During  the  last  three 
years  of  Hs  life  the  king  was  eubject  to  fits  oF 
epilepsy,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had 
already  highly  dlHtingiusbed  himself  in  the 
Held,  gunerally  presided  at  the  CounciL  The 
growing  popul^ty  of  this  prince  is  said  to 
have  excited  the  jealousy  of  ais  father,  and 
caused  some  estiangement  between  the  two. 
Henry  died  March   20,  1413.     By  bis  first 


;  and  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glouoes- 
cer  i  and  two  daughters.  After  hta  accession, 
Henry  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Charles 
II.  of  Navarre,  but  had  by  her  no  issue.  The 
interest  of  Henry  IV, 'a  reign  depends  upon 
the  aacceas  of  his  policy  in  founding  the 
house  which,  in  the  person  of  his  successor, 
made  itself  so  famoua,  and  in  that  of  the 
third  descendant  again  fell.  It  is  still  more 
remarkable  as  tbe  period  of  the  restoration 
of  Anglican  orthodoxy  against  Ivollardy,  and 
as  the  period  of  medlffivaT  constitutionalism. 
rUa  Km.  Hicurdi  lei.  Hi 
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,   _  .,  KiKO  (*.  Aug.  9,  1388,  J.  Mar. 

21,  1113,  if.  Aug.  31,  142-2),  the  eUest  son  of 
Henry  IV.,  waa  bom  at  ftlonmouth.  He  was, 
at  a  vary  early  age,  practised  in  arms,  and 
was  sent,  when  fifteen,  to  take  command 
in  an  expedition  against  Owen  Glendower, 
and  one  year  later,  took  a  part  in  the 
important  battlu  ot  Shrewsbury.  The 
character  of  this  monarch  must  alwat'S 
be  one  of  great  interest  to  the  histori- 
cal student,  for  he  was  probably  the  moet 
popular  king  who  over  ruled  in  Uiis  eountrj-. 
I«ter  tradition,  apparently  to  give  a  zest  to 
his  subsequent  merits,  has  represented  him  hh 
passing  his  youth  in  disBlpation,  and  in  in- 
diSsrence    to  his    >«putation ;  and  hia  Ho- 
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grapher.Elmham,  admlU  something  to  an[^rt 

this  charge.  This  period  of  temporary  ob- 
scurity could  not  htive  occurred,  aa  Shake- 
speara  represents  it  to  have  done,  before  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Prince  Henry  was  disgusted  with  the 
jealousy  which  hia  father  fell  for  his  rising 
talents,  and  for  a  while  absented  himself 
from  state  affairs,  and,  in  fact,  while  about 
1410,  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  the  Council, 
ho  appear*  afterwards  to  have  yielded  his 
place  to  his  next  brother,  tiie  Duke  of 
Clarence.  He  was  ciownod  on  April  9,  1413. 
By  hia  first  acta  he  gave  evidence  of  the. 
secority  which  he  felt  upon  the  throne.  He 
released  the  young  Earl  of  March  from  his 
captivity,  and  reinstated  the  son  of  Hany 
Percy  In  the  family  honours  and  poBsesaions. 
In  his  internal  administration  he  aeoma  to 
hare  been  disposed  to  follow  the  general  lines 
of  his  father's  policy.  But  he  had  less  sym- 
pathy with  the  liollards,  who  were  nowperae- 
cuted  with  relentless  rigour.  Among  tiie 
victims  is  to  bo  counted  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
coiiunonlycaIIedLordCobham,inl41T.  Henry 
was,  however,  supposed  to  have  been  mrt 
altogether  unfavourable  to  a  scheme  for  con- 
fiscating a  portion  of  the  revenue*  of  the 
Church  whitji  was  warmly  advocated  by  the 
majority  of  the  lay  peers  at  this  time.  The 
abolition  of  the  alioo  prioriea  is  Sufficient 
evidence  of  this.  It  was  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  king  in  another  direction  that  Arch- 
bishop Chicheley  persuaded  Henry,  that  in 
right  of  bis  descent  from  Edward  III.,  he  had 
a  valid  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  which 
the  present  distracted  state  of  that  kingdom 
^ve  him  a  fai-ourable  opportunity  of  assert- 
ing. The  proposal  was  received  with  favour 
by  all  claases,  and  in  purauit  ot  this  object 
Henry  set  sail  for  Harfleur,  Aug.  10,  1416. 

The  details  of  Henry's  invaaion  form  an 
important  and  exceedingly  interesting  chaptix 
in  military  history,  but  can  only  be  given 
here  in  brief  summary.  The  first  under- 
taking was  the  attack  on  Harflour.  The 
plaoe  was  strongly  defended,  and  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  water,  so  that  the  siege,  of  which 
the  contemporary  authorities  give  ua  a  toler. 
ably  detailed  account,  dragged  on  for  sis 
weeks.  During  this  time  the  English  army, 
which  at  first  consisted  of  about  20,000  foot 
and  9,000  horse,  diminished  to  not  moi^ 
than  a  third  of  that  number.  It  appeared 
impossible  to  continue  the  war  without  ob- 
taining (resh  reinforcements  from  England, 
In  order,  however,  not  to  seem  to  retreat 
before  the  face  of  the  enemy,  Henry  deter- 
mined to  embark  from  Calais,  and  before 
leaving  Harfleur  he  sent  a  challenge  to  thi- 
Dauphin,  oScring  to  meet  Mm  in  eight  days, 
which  was  not  accepted.  This  ia  a  curious 
instance  of  the  strategy,  or,  to  epeak  more 
truly,  the  want  of  strategy,  which  charac- 
terised the  warfaie  of  those  days.  Hie  safMy 
of  Heniy's  army  might  seem  to  have  depended 
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upoD  his  keeping  his 
poaaible ;  oa  ths  contiary  he  vaited  eight 
days  for  the  reply  of  the  Dauphin,  and  then 
net  out  (Oct.  S)  upon  hia  periloun  march. 
The  English,  proceeding  by  F^mp  and  Eu, 
unHved  At  AbboTilla  on  the  13th,  but  finding 
that  the  Sonrnie  wua  strongly  gukrded  at  this 
point,  were  induced  to  nuJie  a  detour  by 
Amiens  and  Nesls.  At  the  latter  place  they 
cnMKd  the  Somme  on  the  1 9th,  the  French 
showing  thenuelves  and  disappearing  again. 
Un  the  :iith  they  crossed  the  httle  stream  of 
Temoiie,  and  there  saw  the  whole  French 
host  wilting  for  theni  upon  the  oppuaite  side 
Dear  the  village  of  Agincourt.  and  so  com- 
pletely barring  the  way  to  Calais  that  the 
English  couid  not  avoid  an  engagement.  The 
battle  took  phtce  on  St.  Crispin's  Day  (Oct. 
•>a,  nib).  The  French  army  is  believed  to 
have  been  &v6  times  as  large  as  the  EngLsh, 
and  yet  the  engagement  leaulted  in  a  vic- 
tory (or  the  English  almost  the  most  complete 
that  hat  ever  been  reeorded  in  history. 
The  most  important  of  the  prisoners  taken 
were  D'Albret,  the  Constable  of  Fiance,  and 


the  following  year  the  French,  who  had 
threatened  Harfleur,  were  decisively  defeated 
at  sea  by  the  Duke  of  Bedfoi'd,  the  king's 
hiDther.  Despite  these  victorie*  Henry 
clearly  perceived  that  he  could  only  hope  to 
faring  his  schemes  to  a  successful  conclusion 
by  an  alliance  witb  one  of  the  two  great 
partie*  into  which  France  was  divided.  The 
traditional  policy  of  ^Ena-land,  her  coounetcial 
relationl  with  the  Low  Countries,  pointed  out 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  as  the  abject  of  nego- 
I'iations.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  s  per- 
manent alliance  would  have  been  made  with 
this  party  had  it  not  been  for  the  mardsr  of 
John  the  FcArlesa,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  on 
•Sept.  10,  1419-  John's  son  and  succenor, 
lliilip  the  Good,  immediately  tlirew  in  his  lot 
with  the  English.  He  brought  with  him  all 
the  pitrty  of  the  Burgnndians,  which  included 
the  people  of  Paris.  The  result  of  this  sccei- 
luon  of  strength  was  the  Tit&ty  of  Troyes 
between  Henry,  Philip,  and  Isabella,  the 
Queen  of  £>ance  (Charles  VI.  was  at  this 
time  insane),  in  which  the  Dauphin  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  inheritance,  and  Henry,  on 
condition  of  bis  marrying  Catheriue,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  was  to  receive  the 
regency  of  Prance  during  the  life  o£  the  king, 
and  the  suooesuon  after  his  death.  The  treaty 
was  signed  on  May  21, 14:^0,  and  the  marriage 
of  Henry  and  Catherine  took  place  the  follow- 
ing 2nd  of  June.  The  kings  of  France  and 
Kngland  entered  Paris  togeUier  inKovember, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  was  solemnly  con- 
lirmed  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  on  Dec.  1 0. 
Henry  then  Tetiimed  to  England,  and  entered 
London  amidst  immense  rejoicings.  The 
Dauphin  of  eourae  repudiated  the  Treaty  of 
Troyes,  and  he  still  had  Uie  support  ol  the 
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powetful  party  of  the  AnnagnacH.  In  KUrch, 
1421,  he  gained  the  victory  of  Beaug^  over  the 
English  under  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  This 
obliged  Henry  at  once  to  return  to  France. 
He  drove  back  the  army  of  the  Dauphin  and 
entered  Paris  in  trium[m.  He  left  it  again  to 
advance  against  the  army  of  the  Dauphin, 
which  lay  before  Coene.  On  his  way  he  was 
attacked  by  a  fever  which  terminated  fatally 
at  Vincennea  on  Aug.  31,  1422,  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  Heme's  age,  and  the 
tenth  of  bis  reign. 

Umrwl  Quiull  Gttia,  known  ■■  Tk<  Cliav- 
luil'l  Aixm^t  (Edk.  Uiat.  Boc.)  ;  Elnifaiin,  V^U 
It  Gttla  Um.  v..  mid  Lil^  nHn'eui  dt  Km.  V. 
(ed.  Bonne);  Vllliun  of  Worcester,  Amala! 
Wnliiugliom,  Hul.  Atmlic  (Snlb  Seria) :  Tltns 
LLvioa  of  Frinli  (hawu  an  ItalUo  in  tiie  Bef 
vice  ot  the  Duke  ot  Glonceiter),  Vila  Hat.  Y. 
(ed.  Beorne):  ItoDitrelel,  Cro-vfut:  CsrdlDal 
ie»  rmoB,  Chrtmiimi  it  flormaiiiit  i  lie  Bour- 
geois ds  Pirli;  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  Tlit  BnUti  o/ 
Jaimcoxrt  i  Broughani,  fuglniid  midtr  flu  Bm— 
tf  Lauorilir,-  Uugud,  Hisl.  of  Sue. 

[C.  P.  K.) 
KWUT  TI.,  Kvo  {i.  Dec.  6,  1421,  : 
Bept.l,I422,iJ^Uay,  1471).  The  reign  of  thU 
prince  was  the  third  act  in  the  historic  drama 
of  the  house  of  IjincBSter,  and  that  which  was 
destined  to  witness  the  undoing  of  all  that 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  two  previous 
reigns.  Henry  VI.  was  bom  at  '^\'ind- 
Bor,  and  was  less  than  nine  months  old  at 
the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Charles  VI.,  his  grandfather,  died  a  few 
months  later.  1^  regency  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  to  which  the  young  king  was 
considered  the  heir,  bad  been  settled  by 
Utairy  V.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  ap. 
pointed  to  the  more  arduous  duty  of  govern- 
ing the  ^English  possessions  in  France,  and  ol 
prosecuting  the  war  in  that  country,  while 
the  English  regency  was  assigned  to  the 
Duke  <a  Gloucester  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Protector.  Among  Henry  V.'s  dying  injunc- 
tions to  his  successor  was  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  maintain  the  alliance  with  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  this  advice  Bedford  did  big 
best  to  carry  out.  At  first  he  was  eminently 
successful  in  all  his  nndertakin)is.  The 
Dauphin  (Charles  VII.),  who  hoped  to  rallv 
his  party  now  that  his  greatcht  rival  was  dead, 
led  bis  army  into  Burgundy.  He  was  de- 
cisively defeated  at  Crovant,  and  the  neit 
year  stil!  more  decisively  at  Verneuil  (Aug. 
IS,  14124).  The  Duke  of  Bedford  commanded  in 
person  at  this  great  battle,  which  has  been  veil 
described  as  a  second  Agincourt.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  con- 
trived, by  espousing  Jacqueline  of  Hainault, 
to  alienate  Burgundy  from  the  English 
interests,  and  though  Bedford  did  his  best,  by 
enormous  concessions,  to  retain  his  friendship, 
it  was  not  long  before  Philip  passed  over  alto- 
gether to  the  side  of  Charles  VII,,  and  drew 
with  him  the  Duke  of  Britanny.  The  Pope, 
too,  at  ibis  time  wrote  an  appeal  to  Bedford 
to  desiat  from  hie  attempts  to  force  upon  the 
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Frenoh  people  a,  lOTersigii  in  defitmce  of  the 
rights  olsucceuion,  and  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe  wiu  steadily  turning  Bg:aui8t  ths  Eag- 
jith.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Joan  of  Arc 
ctune  forward  alleging  her  divine  commiasion 
to  leacne  the  country  from  its  invader.  At 
the  moment  when  Jean  obtained  her  first 
audisnce  with  Charles  Vn.  the  English  were 
in  Qie  midat  of  the  protrsct«d  siege  of 
Orleans.  Bedford  had  been  induced,  in  op- 
position to  his  own  judgment,  (o  nndetfake 
this  operation  with  the  view  of  carrying  the 
»ar  into  the  country  beyond  the  Loire,  which 
adhered  altogether  to  the  party  of  Charles. 
All  France  lutd  he^n  to  look  upon  the  eiege 
of  Orleans  at  deculve  of  the  issue  of  the 
whole  war.  Joan  made  her  way  into  the  city  on 
Api-il  2fl,  1420,  and  nine  days  later  compdiod 
theEog^shtii  raise  the  siege.  The  next  act  of 
Joan  was  to  conduct  the  king  to  be  crowned 
St  Eheima,  which  she  effected  on  JuU'  17, 
after  having  defeated  the  English  at  Patay 
in  the  precMing  month.  These  evsnta  endod 
the  achievements  which  Joan  had  proclaimed 
it  her  mission  to  perform.  She  accomplished, 
however,  stCl  more  for  the  cause  of  Fiance's 
deliveiance  by  her  death.  Taken  prisoner  by 
the  English  at  Compi^ne  on  May  23,  1430, 
«he  was  carried  to  Kouen,  nnjuatly  con- 
demned for  aoicery,  and  burnt  in  the  May  of 
the  following  year.  Bnt  the  effect  of  her 
achievements  upon  France  did  not  pau  away 
with  her  death.  The  national  spirit  had  been 
nnisad,  and  the  result  was  that  the  struggle 
became  now  a  national  effort  to  expel  the  ^wn 
invttden.  From  that  time  the  caoM  of  Eng- 
land was  vtrtoally  loat.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  in  detail  the  stages  of  its  decline. 
By  the  Treaty  ol  Arras  (Sept.  21,  143S], 
Burgundy  finally  threw  in  his  lot  with 
Charles,  and  the  event  is  said  to  havs  been 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  Bedford,  which 
shortly  followed.  The  war  dragged  on  with 
diminishing  hopes  on  Uia  English  side,  and 
increasing  discontent  at  b(»ne,  for  ten  ye«n 
more.  In  1444  a  truce  wh*  made  between 
the  two  conntrin  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
a  marriage  was  arranged  between  Henry  and 
Uargaret,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Anion  and 
Uaina,  and  the  niece  of  the  King  of  franee. 

Henceforward,  the  interest  of  evonta  abroad 
depends  mainly  upon  the  eSect  which  they 
had  upon  public  feeling  at  home— the  degree 
in  which  Uiey  embittered  the  different  parties 
of  English  statesmen  and  tended  to  bring 
about  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  soon 
ensued.  Two  years  after  the  king's  marriage, 
the  two  rival  statesmen,  the  Duke  of  Glon- 
eeater  and  Cardinal  Beaufort,  died.  Ths 
Duke  of  gufletk  now  canks  to  be  the  trastad 
minister  of  the  crown.  He  had  been  chiefly 
inatmmental  in  bringing  about  the  king's 
marriage,  and  he  waa  on  that  account  the 
biVonrite  of  Queen  Ikla^aret,  by  whom  the 
Mag  was  entirely  governed.  But  as  the 
rojm  marriage  awl  the  queen  hersolf  became 


hia  favour  at  court.  The  Duke  of  York  now 
occupied,  and  with  niuch  more  desert,  the 
place  in  popular  estinutioD  that  Gloucester  had 
held  a  few  years  before  his  death,  while  the 
continued  losses  of  the  English  were  attributed 
to  the  treachery  of  Suffolk  and  the  queen.  At 
length  Suffolk  was,  at  the  instance  of  York 
and  hie  party,  impeached  of  high  treason, 
was  banished  by  the  king,  and  seised  and 
beheaded,  probably  by  a  pirate,  in  the  course 
of  his  passage  to  the  coast  of  Fiance.  He 
was  sooceeded  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  the 
queen's  favour.  York  was  removed  from  the 
country  by  appointment  as  Itegent  of  Ireland, 
wid  the  defence  of  the  poaseasions  in  France 
was  entrusted  to  SomerHet.  In  1460,  a  fore- 
taste of  the  civil  war  was  experienced  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  men  of  Kent,  under  Jack 
Cade,  who  called  himself  John  llortimer,  and 
professed  to  be  a  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Yoik. 
After  this  rebellion  had  been  supnresaed, 
York  returned  to  England,  with  a  tc^wing 
of  several  thousand  men,  and  insisted  upon  a 
raform  of  the  Council.  This  was  granted, 
and  the  appeal  to  anna  was,  for  a  while, 
deferred. 

Meanwhile,  the  affairs  of  the  country  acroM 
the  Channel  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse- 
There  was  no  longer  any  question  of  retaining 
the  more  recent  acquisitions.  The  moat 
ancient  pomossions  of  the  English  in  Franca 
were  about  to  be  lost — Normandy  in  1450, 
Guienne  in  1453.  During  the  defence  of  the 
latter  plaoe,  the  brave  Lord  Shrewsbury,  his 
sons,  and  about  thirty  knights,  tell  in  one 
eng:Bgement.  In  August,  1453,  the  long 
began  to  exhibit  signs  of  mental  alienatkm. 
It  now  became  clear  to  all  that,  sooner  or 
later,  the  queon  and  Somerset  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  partiaaiiB 
upon  the  other,  would  appeal  to  the  sword  to 
settle  their  disputee ;  and  the  noblemm 
throughout  the  country  began  to  arm  their 
retainers.  YOTk  was  appointed  Protector  in 
April,  1454.  But  in  January  of  the  succeed- 
ing year  the  king  recovered  hia  faculties,  and 
I,  annulled. 


marched  upon  London.  On  lilay  22,  HAS, 
the  army  of  York  encountered  the  forces  of 
the  king  at  St.  Albans,  and  there  wfM  fon^t 
the  Sist  battle  of  the  Wars  of  the  Bosee. 
Somerset  was  slain,  and  the  victory  remained 
with  the  Yorkists ;  so  that,  on  the  king  again 
becoming  deranged,  York  was  once  more 
made  Lord  Protector.  The  warnow  slumbered 
tor  tour  yea.n.  It  broke  out  again  in  the 
autumn  of  14^9,  when  Lord  Audley,  with 
the  king's  forces,  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of 
Baiisbury  at  Blore  Eeath  (Sept  33).  But  on  the 
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approach  of  the  hing  the  Yorldfits  were  ohiiged 
to  disperse,  Find  their  leaden  wero  attunt«d  by 
the  Parliament  of  Coventry  in  the  (ollowine 
NoTember,  Soon,  however,  they  roooverod 
their  position,  and  entered  London  in  trlamph, 
in  July,  USD.  Iinmediftt«ty  after  vol  tou^bt 
the  battle  of  Northampton,  in  which  the  king 
wastakenpriBonerfJuly  10,  U60).  OnOct.16 
the  Duke  of  York,  tor  the  Snt  time,  laid  claim 
to  the  crown.  Meanwhile,  the  queen  bad  fled 
to  the  north,  where  she  succeeded  in  raising  an 
army.  York  haitened  to  meet  her,  and  on 
Dec.  30  was  fooght  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
in  which  the  army  of  York  was  completely 
defeated.  The  duke  himself  was  alain,  and 
hia  lecond  son,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  whs 
mordered  after  the  battle.  Edward,  Earl  of 
Jlajcfa,  now  succeeded  to  the  claims  of  hia 
father,  and,  after  lome  indeciaive  engage- 
ments, the  queen  was  decisively  defeated  at 
Towton  (March  29,  U61),  and  again  at  Hex- 
ham {May  16,  H64).  This  broaght  the  war  to 
an  end ;  but  Henry  was  again  restored  for  a  few 
montha  in  14T1,  throngh  the  infloence  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Warwick  was,  however, 
defeated  and  slain  at  Bamet  (April  14),  and 
the  limcastrinna  were,  for  the  last  time, 
repulsed  at  Tewkesbury  (Slay  4).  On  the 
22nd  of  the  same  month  the  body  of  Henry 
was  exposed  at  St.  Paul's.  It  was  very  com- 
monly believed  that  be  bad  been  murdered 
by  the  Duke  of  Olonceeter,  the  brother  of 
Elward  IV. 

Chnmuft  nf  St.  ABumi;  OntimaUan  r^  tKt 
Clurmiiit  if  Oraaimi  (In  QbJh's  Bunftam); 
WIUiHD  of  Womenar  (Kolli  Sei^ei) ;  fitsraDKUi, 
Wart  of  Dm  £n«li>h  in  Fmna  (BoUa  Series); 
E1U>,  Orvimal  Ltltiri ;  BoIIj  of  PdrliamAtl ,  Pro- 
dudliiM  of  PHiv  Cowint  i  Tti*  PutiMi  JUClm. 
with  Mr.  Oalrdnar'i  nlDibla  lutrodaoUoiu ; 
BeUgiem  de  St  Deorii  BoDiFeoi*  de  Fadij 
Brougham,  Ena.  uiUt  tU  IfouH  of  lAixemtir. 
[C.  F.  K.] 


>.  Aug.  -J2,  HB5,  d.  April  23,  1609), 
the  son  of  Edmnnd  Tudor,  Elarl  of  Rich- 
mond, son  of  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  gentleman 
who  had  married  the  widow  of  Henry  V. 
Hifl  mother,  Margaret,  was  a  great-gmnd- 
daogfater  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Catherine 
Swynford,  whose  o^pring  had  been  legiti- 
nmtised  in  1397,  but  expressly  excluded  from 
ancceaaion  to  the  throne.  Henry  VI.  recog- 
nised his  half-brothers  of  the  Tudor  house, 
and  when  Edmund  Tudor  died,  soon  after  his 
son's  birth,  Henry  VI.  took  the  young  Henry 
of  Richmond  under  his  protectiou.     After  the 
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for  safety.  Edward  IV.  left  no  means  untrietl 
to  get  fienrj-  into  his  power.  He  tried  to 
bribe  the  Duke  of  Britanny  to  give  him  up, 
lot  the  duke  preferred  to  receive  sn  annual 
subsidy  for  keeping  watch  over  his  important 
^oest.  Richard  III.  sent  a  speciaJ  envoy  to 
Britanny  to  spy  Henry's  doings.  ITie  Eng. 
listi  exuei  more  and  more  gathered  loond 


Henry,  and  saw  in  him  their  only  poanhle 
bead.  His  mother  and  Bishop  Uivton  did 
their  utmost  to  furnish  him  with  mone}'. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1483,  a  body  of  exiles 
took  oatb  in  the  cathedral  of  Eheims  to  place 
Henry  on  the  English  throne,  and  he  on  his 

side,  swore  to  reconcile  the  contendin '"- 

by  wedding  Elimheth  of  York,  Edwi 


reconcile  the  contending  parties 
by  wedding  Elimbeth  of  York,  Edwarf  IV.'s 
eldest  daughter.    It  needed  much  patience 


French  court  put  in  the  way  of  his  prepara- 
tions. At  length,  on  August  1,U8S,  he  landed 
at  MiUord  Haven  in  Pembroke,  and  was 
welcomed  by  the  Welsh  as  a  compatriot.  He 
advanced  to  Shropshire,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  Talbola.     Richard  III.  adi-anced   to 

neat  the  little  town  of  Boeworth,  not  far 
from  Ashby-de-la-Zonche.  The  battle  was 
decided  by  Lord  Stanley,  who  joined  Henry's 
aide.  Richard  IH.  was  slain  and  Henry  of 
Richmond  was  the  conqueror  (Aug.  22). 
Still  there  were  many  difficulties  in  his  way  : 
but  ho  showed  a  resolute  and  far-aight«d 
spirit.  He  was  determined  to  reign  as  Eng- 
land's lawful  king,  and  not  to  assume  a  spO- 
ordinate  position  by  accepting  any  title 
through  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  York. 
The  cuims  of  the  lAnctistrian  house  were  not 

e polar,  nnd  Henry  could  scarcely  pretend  to 
a  genuine  Lancastrian.  He  took,  however, 
a  victor's  right,  and  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Boeworth  aHSumed  the  rm'ol  title.  He 
advanced  to  Loudon  and  had  himself  crowned 
betote  he  summoned  Parliament  in  Kovem,- 
ber.  The  Act  which  recognised  his  acceaaion 
made  no  mention  of  his  claim,  but  simply 
declared  that  "  the  inheritance  of  the  crown 
be,  rest,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  most  roj-al 
person  of  our  now  Eovoreign  lord  King  Henry 
Vll.  and  in  his  heirs."  It  may  be  said  that 
Parliament  simply  registered  an  accomplished 
(act  In  Januarj-,  U88,  Henry  VII.  married 
Elizabeth  of  York,  and  soon  afterwards  made 
a  ioumey  northwards  to  pacify  his  dominions. 
There  was  a  futile  rising  of  the  Yorkists 
under  Lord  Level  which  was  easily  put 
down,  and  was  sternly  punished.  But  Eng- 
land had  been  too  long  disturbed  by  party 
warfare  for  peace  to  come  at  once.  In  1487, 
a  young  man,  Lambert  Bimnel,  was  trained  to 
personate  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  whom  Henry  VII.  kept  confined 
in  the  Tower.  The  impostor  was  welcomed 
in  Ireland,  and  received  aid  from  Flanders, 
where  the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Burgundy, 
aiater  of  Edward  IV.,  resided.  He  landed  m 
EngUnd  in  June,  1487,  but  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  at  Stoke,  and  was  after 
eimiloyed  as  a  servant  in  the  royal  kitohen. 
This  riaing  taught  Henry  VII.  that  he  must 
mollify  the  bitterness  of  the  Yorkist  feehng, 
and  he  accordingly  hod  Elizabeth  crowned  as 
his  queen  in  November.  He  also  took 
measnres  to  reduce  still  farther  the  poww 
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of  tho  grmt  baxoaa,  thoueh  the  baronace  had 
been  ukoott  umihilBted  in  the  bloody  b&ttles 
of  the  Wtire  ot  the  EoBeo.  In  US7  Parlia- 
ment constituted  a  new  commiBaion  of  judgei, 
chosen  from  the  membent  of  the  Privy  CouO' 
cil,  with  power  to  put  down  diver*  miade- 
meonoon.  Chief  of  these  was  the  practice 
of  mainteiuiDce,  by  which  &  lot^  could  bind 
to  himself  a  band  of  retainen,  who  wore  his 
livery,  espoused  hie  quarrels,  and  were  too 
■trong  for  the  ordinary  law  courts  to  touch. 
Thii  new  court  of  the  Star  Chamber  outlived 
its  original  purpose,  and  became  an  abuse. 
Henry  VII.  s  policy  was  peaceful,  and  ha 
did  not  aim  at  gaining  g'lory  for  bis  new 
dj-nasty  by  foreign  warfare.  The  daughter 
of  his  former  protector,  the  Duke  of  Britanny, 
asked  hie  help  against  France ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish people  were  ready  tor  war.  Henry  VII. 
used  his  people's  zeu  as  a  means  for  raising 
large  supplies,  but  Ooly  made  a  show  of 
tfghtiog,  and,  in  Ii92  made  with  Charles 
VlII.  of  France  the  Peace  of  Staples, 
by  whicli  he  consented  to  be  bought  olT 
by  a  large  money  mj-ment  of  £1*9,000. 
A  new  pretender,  a  Fleming,  Peter  Osbeck, 
generally  known  as  Perlcin  Warbeck,  claimed 
to  be  a  son  of  Edward  IV.,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  Hichard  III.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Staples,  Warbeclc  was  expelled  from 
Fiani^e.  He  was,  however,  warmly  supported 
by  Margaret  ot  Burgundy,  and  had  many 
adherents  in  England.  Henry  VII.  steadily 
puieued  them,  and  punished  them  with  re- 
morseless severity.  After  an  ansuccessful 
attempt  at  landing'  on  the  coast  of  Kent  in 
1496,  160  prisonen  were  hanged.  In  1496 
Henry  VII.  made  a  commercial  treaty, 
known  as  "  The  Great  Intercourse,"  wiUi 
Flendcra,  by  which  liberty  of  trading  was 
secured,  and  each  party  undertook  to  expel 
the  other's  rebels  from  their  territory.  The 
obvious  advantages  ot  commercial  interconrse 
overcame  dynastic  politics,  and  Flanders  was 
no  more  a  seedbed  ot  plats  against  the  Eng- 
lish monarchy.  Warbeck  took  refuge  in 
Scotland,  where  Henry  VII, 'a  policy  ot 
conciliation  was  not  yet  able  to  overcome 
nationbil  animosity.  Still  it  made  so  much 
progress  that  Warbeck  was  driven  to  seek 
his  fortunes  in  the  Beld,  and  in  September, 
1*97,  landed  in  Cornwall.  As  the  royal 
troops  advanced,  Warbeck's  forces  melted 
away,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  abbey 
of  Beaulien.  Warbeck  made  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  prison,  and  led  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick to  share  in  his  attempt.  In  1499  they 
were  both  executed,  and  Henry  VII.  was  at 
last  free  from  any  pretender  to  his  throne. 
Henry  VII.  devoted  himself  to  the  great 
object  of  establishing  tho  royal  power  at 
home,  and  of  raising  the  English  monarchy 
to  a  strong  position  in  European  affaire.  He 
lived  economically,  and  seldom  summoned 
"  --'  '  inevolenees  to  _..  ._ 
)  old 


rights  ot  the  crown.  He  redoced  the  barDns 
into  complete  obedience,  and  raised  up  a  new 
class  of  officials.  He  succeeded  in  bringing 
Ireland  into  sreater  order  and  closer  connec- 
tion with  England.  The  Deputy,  (Sir  Edward 
Foynings,  passed  a  law  whidi  made  the  Irish 
Parliament  largely  dependent  on  the  English 


,  and  in  this  he  was  helped 
by  his  alliance  with  France,  which  weakened 
its  connection  with  Scotland.  In  1502,  peace 
was  established  with  Scotland,  and  Henry 
VII. 'a  daughter,  Uargaret,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  the  Scottish  king  James  IV. 

In  foreign  aSairs  Henry  VTI.  recog- 
nised a  congenial  spirit  in  Ferdinand  uf 
Aragon,  and  wished  to  restore  on  a  firmer 
basis  the  traditional  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Hpanish  house.  A  marriage 
was  arranged  between  the  Infanta,  Cathe- 
rine, and  Arthur,  Henry  VII. 's  eldest  son. 
It  took  place  in  November,  IfiOl,  but  five 
months  alterwaids  Arthur  died  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  Henry  VII.  and  Fenlinand  were 
both  unwilling  to  lose  the  advantages  of  this 
connection.  It  was  agreed  that  Arthur's 
brother  Henry  should  marry  Catherine.  ITie 
necessary  dispensations  were  obtained,  and 
Catherine  stayed  in  England,  but  the  mar- 
riage was  not  celebrated  till  after  Henry  VII.'s 
death.  The  death  of  Queen  Elisabeth  in  1603 
left  Heni-y  VII.  free  to  carry  fartliar  his 
policy  of  Continental  alliances.     He  OTOpOSed 


Burgundy.  By  this  marriage  he  proposed, 
amongst  other  adranlogca,  to  secure  posses- 
sion of  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  and  Edward  IV. 's  sister  Elizabeth. 
A  storm  drove  Philip  ot  Burgundy  on  the 
English  coast,  and  Henry  VII.,  in  return  tor 
bis  hospitality,  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Edmuiui  de  la  Pole,  who  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower.  The  marriage  with  Margaret 
did  not  lake  plare,  and  Henry  VII.  spent  his 
last  years  in  devising  other  marriages  for  him- 
self and  bis  daughter.  None  of  them  were 
accomplished:  but  their  object  was  to  secuni 
for  his  house  a  sure  friendship  both  with  Aus- 
trian and  Spanish  lines.  Henry  VII. 'e  finan- 
cial policy  became  more  and  more  rHpacioua, 
and  he  was  skilful  in  flndiiig  ready  instru- 
ments, chief  ot  whom  were  Edmund  DodW 
and  Richard  Empson.  When  Henry  VIL 
died  on  April  21,  1509,  he  left  England  paci- 
fied and  tho  royal  toffera  well  filled.  He  bad 
e  a  difficult  task  with  thoroughnc 


the  English  throne.  Ho  secured 
its  position  by  a  system  of  alliances  abroad. 
By  the  same  means  he  protected  EInglish  in. 
teresta,  and  gained  for  F'ngland  an  importsmt 
place  in  European  politics  without  fighting  K 
tinglB  battlo.    His  pnident  use  of  tlu  me«n> 
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Poljdon    Tergil,    ^Hgliea    Bittariea;   Hall, 
CXmicU  i^f  lk<  iSivm  0/  t)u  Hmm  (if  !"«»■*  anJ 
Laonutfl-,-  KtmorMt  nf  Hmry  VII.,  ed.  Omlrd- 
Dsr  (BoUi  Series) :  FtuiiceMa  Capello,  BtluuHM 
ICundan    Sodet/);    Louden    Clinniicli    (Cam- 
deu    MiaeiOMUj,  toL    It.)  ;    Buon,     HuL    ((/ 
tk«    Snf>  ^~Ufliri,   rif. ,-   Pull.    £ii«liKlii 
6fekitUi!  HkUud,  Caiutitutional  Biit.  </£ng. 
■"^  [M.  C] 
Hmurr  VIII.,  Kno  (i.  June  28,  1491, 
t.   April  22,   1609,  d.    Jul   28,  1547),   wu 
the  aon   of   Uemy  VII.   and  Elizabeth  ol 
Yotfc.    He  came  to  the  throne  a  kutdBome 
and  Mcomplithed  young  man,  whoae  acces- 
sion  vtta  hailed  with  joy  as  a  relief  from  the 
tevera  ajid  sombre  rule  of  Henry  VII.   Henry 
VIII.  incraased  his  popularity  by  praaecutiog 
the  batad  inatrumenta  of  bil  father'B  extor- 
tion, £mpsoii  and  Dudley,  who  were  put  to 
death  on  a  cha^e  of  plotting  to  leiie  the 
ro^al  penon.      He  intimated  Ms  intention  of 
oairyiug  on  his  bther'i  foreign  poUcy  by 
completing    the  marriage,   which  had  long 
been  deferred,  with  Catherine  of  Aregon,  hia 
brother    Arthur's    widow.      He    longed    to 
plunge  into  an  adventurous  career  of  foreign 
policy,  for  which  the  troubled  state  of  Euro- 
pean affairs  afiordedevery  opportunity.    Italy 
was  the  battl»-field  of  the  rival  claims  of 
the  Empire,  France,  and  Spain,     The  League 
of  Cambrai — for  thu  dismemberment  of  Venice 
— had  awakened  the  Pope's  jealousy  against 
France.      The  Holy  L^igne  was  formed  in 
t  Louis  XII.,  and  Henry  VIIL 


gladly  ioi 


Uoke  of  SuffoU 


with 


F^idinaad  used  it  only  for  his  own  pnrpoMS; 


IB  done  in  this  campaign  of  1612  i  bat  next 
yev  Henry  VIII.  arranged  to  co-operate  with 
tlie  German  king,  Maximilian,  in  Flanders. 
The  bloodless  BatUe  of  the  Spun  (Aug.  16, 
1513)  secured  the  fall  of  Terooenne,  and 
Tonntai  also  was  taken,  France  retaliated 
on  England  by  stirring  np  the  Beats  to  break 
the  peace  which  they  had  recently  made  with 
England.  Jamae  IV.  creased  the  border  with 
B  large  army,  bat  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  £bi1  of  Surrey  in  the  battle  of  Flodden 
Field.  The  year  lfiI3  was  successful  for 
Henry  VIII. 's  ambitions  schemes.  But  hia 
sllies  were  ready  for  a  truce.  Henry  VIII. 
oonld  not  continue  the  war  by  himself.  He 
made  peace  with  Louia  XII.  in  retum  tor 
large  suoE  of  money,  and  ratified  the  peace  by 
I^Tiiig  his  sister  Man  in  marriage  to  the  old 
king.  The  death  of  Jamea  IV.  of  Scotland 
left  another  of  Henry's  sisters,  Margaret,  the 
qneen  dowager,  regent  of  Scotland.  But  her 
second  marriage,  with  the  Earl  of  An^ua, 
nude  her  nnpopnlor,  and  afforded  an  opening 


again  led  to  European  war,  which  was  ended 
in  1618,  by  a  confederacy  between  En^and, 
France,  and  Bpain. 


was  made  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Chan- 
cellor. He  soon  was  created  cardinal,  and 
made  ^pal  legate  in  England.  His  civil  and 
eccletiatiical  authority  combined  gave  him 
a  commanding  position.  He  was  devoted 
to  the  king's  service,  and  bent  upon  exalting 
the  royal  authority.  He  likewise  upheld 
sloatly  Uie  autliority  of  the  Chon'h,  tlioagh 
he  wished  to  reform  some  of  it*  abuses. 
Above  all  ha  laboured  to  make  England  in- 
fluential and  respected  in  European  a&irs. 
At  home  he  exercised  arbitrarj-  power.  Fl'om 
lal6  (o  1623  no  Parliament  wot  Summoned, 
but  money  waa  collected  by  forced  loena  and 
benevolence*. 

The  death  ot  MarimJlian  in  1G19  raised 
the  question  of  succession  to  the  Empire. 
HeniT  VIII.  offered  himself  as  a  candi<ute ; 
but  the  contest  i^Uly  lay  between  Francis  I. 
and  Charles,  grandson  alike  of  Ferdinand  and 
Maximilian.  Tlie  electitm  of  Charles  V.  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  rivalry  between 
Fiance  and  Uie  house  of  Hapsburg.  Both 
wished  to  secure  the  support  of  England, 
and  Wolscy  enhanced  the  importance  of  the 
English  al^ance  by  temporisiDg  between  the 
two  powers.  Charles  V.  condeecended  to 
visit  Canterbury  for  a  conference  with  Henry 
VIII.  Ftands  I.  arranged  an  interview  on 
the  plain  of  Ardrea,  with  such  magniBcencn 
that  it  was  known  as  the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold."  But  in  Wolsey's  eyes  the  interests 
of  England  could  be  better  served  by  siding 
with  Charles  V.,  and  in  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed, England  saw  its  ally  everywhere  snc- 
cwatuL  tWice  retaliated  on  England,  as 
ustutl,  by  raising  disturbances  in  Scotland, 
where  the  Duke  of  Albany  attacked  the  Eng- 
lish borders.  He  was,  however,  ontgeneraUed 
by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  in  1623  a  peace 
tor  eighteen  years  was  made  with  Scotland. 

In  1523  Henry  VIII.  had  bopea  ot  reviving 
the  English  claims  on  the  ^«nch  throne. 
But  Charles  V.  had  no  wish  to  see  his  ally 
become  too  powerfuL  His  object  was  to  use 
the  help  of  England  to  enable  him  to  make 
a  satisfactory  peace  with  France  in  his  own 
interests.  Wolsey  soon  saw  this,  and  the 
alliance  of  England  with  Charles  V.  began 
rapidly  to  cool.  The  complete  success  of 
Charles  V.  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1626, 
where  Francis  I.  was  taken  prisoner,  showed 
atiU  more  clearly  that  Bngluid  had  nothing 
to  gain  from  her  ally.  Henry  VIII.  and 
Wolsey  came  round  to  the  Frendi  tide,  and  in 
162B  England  declared  waragainat  Qiaiies  V. 

During  this  period  Henry  VIII.  ' 
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vas  contoat  to  leave  in  the  hands  ot  Wolaey 
to  be  worked  out.    Wolaey'i  haod  wai  heavy 

on  Uie  people,  aod  hit  taxatioa  vat  arbitrary 
thfit  he  miKht  raise  Adequate  snpplioB.  Henry 
VIII.  stood  aloof  from  these  ijueltions.  He 
Tcttuned  hia  own  pojiularity,  and  allowed  all 


proepeFona  and  contented  nnder  a  atrong 
ITOveminent,  and  looked  with  fervent  loyalty 
upon  the  king  who  secured  their  peace.  But 
Henn-  VIII.  had  no  male  heirs.  All  his 
ohildren  by  Catherine  died  in  infancy,  save  a 
dauffhtor,  Slary.  Uncertainty  about  the  sue- 
>  the  throne  would  again  plunge 
into  a  blood}:  conflict  Hunrj-  VIII. 
ropreosea  all  speculation  about  the  future  with 
sternneaa.  In  1521  the  Duke  of  Bucldngham 
was  condemned  and  executed  aa  a  traitor  on 
slight  chargei  of  attempting  to  forecast  the 
dnration  of  the  king'a  Eiia.  But  Henry  VIII. 
waa  uneasy  at  the  want  of  a  malu  heir.  His 
wife,  Catherine,  was  older  than  himaelf,  and 
was  sickly.  So  long  as  he  remaiued  in  alli- 
aaL-o  with  Charles  v.,  Catherine  had  a  political 
significance.  Onthe  breach  with  Charles  V., 
she  became  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
new  policy.  The  marriage  with  a  brother's 
widow  had  sufficient  irregularity  to  give 
grounda  for  a  divorce,  and  a  deare  for  a 
divorce  gradually  took  possesnonof  the  king'a 
mind.  It  became  a  determined  object  when 
the  king  fell  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,  a 
lady  of  Catherine's  court.  Wolaey  had 
favoured  the  divorce  achome  in  the  interests 
of  the  alliance  with  France.  When  he  found 
that  it  was  urged  to  make  room  for  Anns 
Boleyn,  he  waa  dismayed,  but  none  the  less 
obeyed  the  kir^.  The  question  was,  howuvcr, 
an  awkward  one,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find 
good  reasons  for  urging  it  on  the  Fops. 
Clement  VII.  was  cowed  bj'  the  sack  of 
Uomo  in  1S2T,  and  waa  afraid  of  drawing;  on 
himself  the  wrath  of  Charlen  V.  He  con- 
sented to  constitute   Cardinals    Wolsny   and 

king  B  plea,  and  the  legates  eat  in  London  in 
1S29.  But  the  case  was  revoked  to  Rome, 
and  Henry  waa  left  disappointed.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  override  or  outwit  the  un- 
fortunate Catherine ;  but  her  reaolutioD 
loft  the  Pope  no  chance  of  e>-ading  the  main 
iiaue,  whl(^  waa  the  validity  of  the  dispensti- 
tion  issued  by  a  praviaus  Pope.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Clement  VII.  hesitated. 

The  immediato  result  of  Henry's  disap- 
pointment was  the  disgrace  of  Wulaey,  who 
had  BO  faithfully  served  bia  matter  Uiat  he 
had  no  othtr  friend.  Wolsey  was  brought 
under  the  penalties  of  the  Statute  of  Pnemu- 
nire  for  having  exercised  the  office  of  legate. 
He  died  in  November,  1530,  foreseeing  the 
great  queiiliona  that  would  arise.  "  The 
king,"  ha  said,  "  is  of  roj'al  spirit,  and  hath 
a  princely  heart ;  rather  than  he  will  miaa  or 
want  part  of  hi*  appetite,  he  will  basud  the 


loss  ot  heU  a  kingdom."  Uenrr  was  reso- 
lute for  his  divorce,  and  waa  itili  anxious  to 
obtain  the  papal  sanction.  Id  dragging 
before  the  world  all  the  aecreta  of  hia  domestic 
life, '  and  showing  openly  his  attachment  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  he  entered  upon  a  career  which 
'   '   '  '     ~    results.     The  Lutheran 


Henry  VIII.  had  shown  his  orthodoxy  by 
writing  against  Luther,  and  receiving  from 
the  Pope  the  title  of  "Defender  ot  the 
Faith-"  But  the  demand  for  reform  was  loud 
inaide  the  Church,  and  Henry  VIII.  encou- 
raged the  Parliament  of  1629  to  pass  mea- 
sures for  remedying  clerical  abuses.  He  tried 
to  bring  further  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Pope  by  gathering  opinions  of  the  univenittes 
of  Europe  upon  the  question  ot  the  papal 
power  to  grant  a  dispensation  for  marriage 
with  a  brother's  widow.  In  1631  he  went 
further,  and  threatened  all  the  clergy  ot  Eng- 
land with  the  penaltiaa  of  Pnamanire  becAUSt 
they  hadrecof^used  Woliey'a  legatine  antho- 
rity.  They  bought  off  the  royal  displeasoro, 
but  were  miven  in  their  bill  to  give  the  long 
the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  Chnrch. 
Still  the  Pope  did  not  give  way,  and  next 
year  Parliament  was  encouraged  to  continue 
the  war  against  the  clergy,  and  the  payment 
of  annates  or  Bnt-fruits  to  the  Pope,  waa 
attacked.  At  last  the  king's  patience  was 
eihaostod,  and  in  Janoar}-,  1633,  he  waa 
secretly  married  to  Anne  Boleyn.  The  Pope 
threatened  excommunication,  whereon  an  Act 
waspasMd  forbidding  appeals  to  Home.  The 
divorce  question  waa  uien  tried  before  the 
court  of  ArchbishopCranmerj  and  Catherine, 
who  refused  to  pl««d,  waa  pninoanced  conto- 
macions,  and  sentence  was  given  ag^ntt  her. 
The  Pope  declared  the  divorce  iUegaL  The 
breach  with  Rome  waa  complete.  HeniyVIII. 
had  done  what  he  could  to  avoid  the  bitach ; 
but  step  by  step  ha  was  drawn  on  until  tt  was 
inevitable.  The  Parliament  of  16M  finished 
the  work  of  separating  the  Church  tj  Eng- 
land from  the  papal  headship,  and  institoting 
it  as  a  national  church  nnder  the  headship  m 
the  king. 

Henry  VlII.'s  chief  adviser  in  theae  mea- 
sures was  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  had  risen 
to  notice  in  Wolsey's  SBrrice.  Cromwell 
wished  to  re-establish  the  royal  power  aa  su- 
preme  over  Chnrch  and  State  alike.  The  dis- 
content created  by  these  sweeping  meaaares 
waa  atamly  repreesed.  The  Succession  Act, 
which  settled  me  crown  upon  the  children  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  was  made  a  test  ot  lo}-alty. 
llie  roj-al  supremacy  waa  enacted  by  ^rlia- 
ment,  and  it  waa  high  treason  to  question  that 
title.  Cromwell's  spies  and  informers  ontwded 
the  land.  The  monka  of  the  Charterhouse 
perished  on  Om  scaffold  for  rehuiiig  to  admit 
the  royal  mpremacy.  Kr  Thomai  H<tte  and 
Bishop  Fisher  were  executed  because  they 
could  not  consdentionaly  take  oath  Oat  they 
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heartily  KppToved  of  tlieBe  dungea,  Bjr  these  ' 
examplea  Uie  diaeontttitod  vera  oowed  into 
•cquieBcenoe.  Ths  royal  lupremncy,  exer- 
ciwd  by  Cromwell  tu  Vicor- General,  iras  lued 
for  dealing  away  aeedplots  of  disaffection. 
Id  1630  the  smaller  monastenee  vera  Tiiited 
and  aappreiMd,  and  in  lfi3S  the  larger  monas- 
tarisB  wa«  inTolved  in  the  aame  fata.  Their 
hnda  paaaed  into  the  hands  of  a  clasa  of  now 
nobilitf ,  who  tfatu  bad  a  direct  intereat  in  main- 
taining the  new  state  of  things.  The  abbots 
iliaamieaTad  from  the  House  ot  Lords,  Hud  the 
Parliamentary  influence  of  the  Chuitji  waa  at 

There  was  no  limit  to  the  royal  pover,  ot 
to  the  subservienuy  of  Parliament.  Heniy 
VIII.  seemg  to  hsTB  ragiuded  himself  as 
beyond  all  recognised  pnnciplos  of  human 
coikduct.  In  1S36  Anne  Boleyn  was  aconted 
<if  unchflatity,  and  was  beheaded.  The  day 
after  her  executum  tho  king  married  Jane 
8eyinour.  Again  the  suoceMioa  to  the  throne 
woB  altered  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Henry 
VIII.  was  even  allowed  tu  nominate  hia  suc- 
cessor by  will.  But  the  kiog'B  position  was 
dangetouB.  In  Ireland  there  was  a  eerioua 
riaing  of  the  FitzgenUdB.  In  Lincolitshire, 
an  umy  of  discontented  folke  presented  their 
gnetraucea.  In  Yorkshire,  a  more  serious 
riaing,  "  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  was  put 
down  by  the  Dulia  of  Korfolk.     To  guard 

r'nst  a  rising  of  the  old  Yorkist  faction  in 
west,  the  grandson  of  Edward  IT., 
Edward  Courtcnay,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  waa 
executed  as  a  traitor.  By  the  end  of  IfiST, 
the  disaffection  created  by  the  violent  changea 
had  been  stamped  out. 

Henry  VIII.  desired  nothing  mora  than 
the  absorption  into  the  crown  of  the  powers 
pmrioiuly  exercised  by  the  Pope.  But  it 
waa  difficalt  to  repress  the  zeal  ot  those  who 
^rere  inspired  by  the  teachiog  of  Luther,  and 
disenased  the  doctrinea  of  the  Chinch  with 
froedom.  Beligiooa  change  and  doctrinal  re- 
form sprood  more  widely  than  Henn-  THI, 
liked.  He  was  willing  to  use  it  so  mr  as  it 
enabled  him  to  make  good  his  position,  but 
no  further.  In  1 639  Parliament  passed  the 
Bill  of  Six  Articles,  which  aaserted  the  chief 
points  of  the  old  syetem  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Reformers.  Cromwell  was  disposed  to 
go  further,  and  soek  political  advantages  by  a 
closa  alliance  with  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Oermany.  In  IMO  he  negotiated  Henry 
Vin.'s  foorth  marriage,  with  Anne,  daoghlsr 
of  John,  Duke  of  Clevee.  His  new  wife  dis- 
pleased the  king ;  the  Oerman  princes  were 
too  irresolute  to  be  of  any  poUticol  aerrice. 
Hsniy  VIII.  repudiated  his  vife,  and  aban- 
donea  Cromwell,  who  was  condemned  by  bill 
of  attainder,  and  was  executed.  The  king 
married  Catherine  Howard,  niece  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  a  reaction  against  Cromwell's 
policy  set  in.  Catherine  Howard  was,  in  the 
year  1S42,  convicted  of  misconduct,  and  was 
executed.     Next  year  Henry  married,  aa  his 


The  remainder  ot  Henry  Viil.'a  reign  waa 
spent  in  war  with  Scotland  and  France,  which, 
to  his  great  annoyance,  had  renewed  their  old 
alliance.  The  young  ioag,  James  V.,  married 
a  French  wife,  and,  in  1642,  ravaged  the 
borders;  but  died  in  consequence  of  the  igno- 
minious rout  ot  his  army  at  Solway  Moss. 
Still  the  French  party  prevailed  in  Scotland, 
and  the  English  geDerals  on  the  harden  kept 
up  a  mercileas  sj'stem  of  plundering  raids. 
Indignant  against  France,  Henry  again  allied 
himself  with  Charles  V.,  and,  in  1S44,  cap- 
tured Bonlogno.  But  CharleB  V.  made  peace 
for  himself,  and  abandoned  his  ally.  Still 
Henry  VIII.  carried  on  the  war  single-handed 
till,  m  1516,  peace  was  made  at  Boulogne, 
and  France  agraed  to  pay  a  large  pension  to 
the  English  kmg.  Meanwhile,  Henry  VIII.'s 
health  was  ginng  i^y,  and  hia  popnlarity 
had  greatly  waned.  There  waa  a  secrat  atrife 
between  religious  parties,  which  only  the 
strong  hand  of  the  king  could  repress.  The 
Buke  of  Korfolk  lad  the  reactionary  potty ; 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  uncle  of  the  young 
Edward,  heir  to  the  throne,  favoured  the  He- 
formers.  Norfolk  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  behaved  so  as  to  awaken  the  king's 
Buspiciona.  Henry  VIII.  was  above  all  thinga 
ctkrsful  that  thero  should  be  nu  disturbance 
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prisoned.  Surrey  was  beheaded,  and  Norfolk 
waa  about  to  ahara  the  same  fate  when  Henry 
Tin.  died  on  Jan.  28,  l.MT. 

Henry  VIII,  was  hy  nature  a  highly-gifted 
man,  of  a  strongly-marked  character,  which 
won  ths  hearts  ot  all.  He  attached  his  minis- 
ters to  him  as  few  rulers  have  ever  succeeded 
in  doing-  He  used  their  loyal  devotion  to  the 
full,  and  then  remoiaelesoly  abandoned  them. 
He  was  above  all  thinga  a  king.  No  king 
bud  a  higher  sense  of  the  privileges  w 
royalty ;  no  king  exercised  them  moro  fully, 
or  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  them  a  fuller 
recognition  from  his  people.  Henry  ia 
equally  remarkable  tor  what  he  did,  and  tot 
what  he  abatained  from  doing.  He  clothed 
his  own  caprice  in  the  forma  of  justice;  he 
elevated  hia  own  personal  desires  to  prindplea 
of  national  policy :  he  atrained  the  Conatitn- 
tion  to  ila  furthest  point,  but  be  did  not  break 
it :  he  was  a  tyrant,  but  he  clothed  hia  tjianny 
under  the  lonna  ot  parliamentary  sanction ; 
he  so  far  identified  himself  with  the  general 
interest  of  hia  people,  that  they  were  ready  to 
trust  him  with  larger  powers  than  any  pre- 
vioua  king  enjoyed.  In  bis  titivate  life  hia 
cooieeness  was  strangely  mixed  with  questiona 
of  the  national  welfare ;  and  the  moiality 
required  from  the  ordinary  man  was  set  a«de 
in  the  case  of  the  sovereign.  Everj-thing 
was  pardoned  in  a  ruler  who  had  a  hand 
stHMig  enough  to  Ti^inf^'n  Older,  and  who 
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could  hold  a  finn  balance  betveoa  conteiiding 
fnctioaa.  Under  Henry  VIII.  England  passed 
tbroug-ha  great  crisis  without  material  change 
of  the  conatitution  either  of  Church  or  State. 
A  great  nivolution  waa  accomplished  with 
compHrative  peace. 


Zttrulk  Irffin  f^nrkar  Sooietj) :  ¥trrpa,  Ec 
•imuMl  Mimmi-U ,-  Lord  Hsrbart  at  Onrbar/, 
Lift  ^  Hmrt  Kill.;    Xoooek,  Rteoi-ii  of  XU 

A^irmolisn :  DiioD.  Hut.  i/lko  ChHrcl.  i./SMg.  ; 
LInntrd,  Hlit.  a/  Kiii. ;  J.  H.  Brawer,  Tht  IIni)>) 
o/Hmr*  Vi;i.;  Proudo,  Hii(.  0/  Enolnudj.-n- 
1)1.  Fall  d/  Woiwii.  [M.  G.] 

Henry,  Phin-cb  op  Wales  (i.  159*,  d. 
iei2),  the  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  wbb  a  prince 
of  great  promise.  It  was  for  his  benefit  that 
his  father  wrote  the  manual  of  conduct  en< 
titled,  facifit-on  Sarim,  or  The  Soyai  Gift.  He 
seems  to  have  been  very  popular  with  the 
Soots  as  well  as  with  tha  English,  and  owin^ 
to  his  violent  disiiko  of  Popery  the  yoang 
prince  was  the  hops  of  the  Protoslant  party 
of  England  ;  and  hia  character  and  attain- 
ments offered  high  pramiae.  He  died  in 
November,  1612,  from  a  fever  probably 
brought  on  by  over-violent  eKertions.  The 
suspicion  that  he  yiaa  poisonod  seems  to  have 
been  altogether  unfounded. 

Buou,  In  Hanricuiit  Princlpan  >F<i11h  Enfo- 
liuiik ;  Csurl  mill  Tiutu  rif  Jsiua  t. ;  Corawallli, 
'  /•  rifPHMX  Hnry  ISoMen'i  Trad  Il.i;  S.  B. 
■-■— -  "'■•..  cf  Ent;  1603— IMt. 
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Oudinei,  Bill.  c. 
Henry,  son  of  Henry  II.  (i.  1155.  d. 
1183),  waa  married  at  an  early  age  to  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Louis  VII.  of  France. 
Uia  father  had  destined  him  to  succeed  him 
in  England,  Normandy,  and  Anjou,  while  the 
rest  of  his  dominions  was  to  be  divided 
between  his  other  sons.  In  1170.  in  par- 
suance  of  this  scheme,  the  young  Henry  was 
crowned  king,  and  in  1173  was  re-ciownod 
with  his  wife.  Next  year  Henry  II..  anxioas 
to  make  some  provision  for  John,  requested 
his  elder  sons  to  give  up  to  their  brother  some 
few  CHstlsR  ont  of  their  pi'omised  shares  of  his 
dominions.  The  young  King  Henry  refosed, 
and  joined  the  French  king  in  the  great  con- 
federation ha  had  formed  against  Henry  II. ; 
but  the  allies  were  defeated  everywhere,  and 
Henry  was  only  loo  glad  to  geek  reconcili- 
ation with  his  father.  Bat  his  intrigues 
continued  both  against  his  father  and  his 
brother  Richard,  his  whole  aim  being  to  es- 
tablish an  independent  dominion  for  himself. 
In  1183  these  intrigues  ended  in  an  open 
revolt  in  which  Homy  and  Qeoflrey  were 
tnnged  against  Prince  Richard  and  their 
father.     A    miserablo    dvil    war  ensued,  in 


in  terms  of  high  commendation,  which  the 
facts  of  his  life  fail  to  justify. 

Lrttslton,  SMorji  aS  Bmrji  IT. 

Hsnry,  Fuxob  of  Scoti.iu:d  (dl  1152], 


was  the  son  of  David  I.  8tepheD,  soon 
after  his  coronation,  conferred  on  him 
the  fiefs  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon, 
which  his  father  repudiated,  and  at  the  Treaty 
of  Durham,  1139,  added  Northumbrisas  well. 
Henry  led  a  division  of  the  Scottish  army  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  1138.  He  diiil 
June,  1152,  to  the  sorrow  of  all,  for  we  are 
told  by  the  chroniclers,  that  he  was  a 
brave  and  able  soldier,  and  walked  like  his 
father  in  the  paths  of  j  ustice  and  of  truth. 
He  married  Ada,  daughter  of  William  de 
Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey. 

Henxy  of  Alnumie  (i-  1235,  d.  1271) 
WHS  the  son  of  Richard  of  Cornwall,  King  of 
the  Romans.  In  1203  he  joiaed  the  barons 
against  his  ancle  Henry  III.,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  king,  bnt  in  the  civil  war 
which  ensued  he  fought  on  the  royalist  side, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lewes.  He  waa 
afterwards  given  as  one  of  the  hostagca  to 
the  barons  for  the  performance  of  the  llise 
of  Lewes,  and  was  by  them  sent  over  to 
France  to  negotiate  a  new  arbitration  by 
St.  Louis.  After  the  defeat  of  the  barons  at 
Greaham,  Henry  received  valuable  grants  of 
land,  and  in  12CS  accompanied  hu  oousin 
Prince  Edward  on  his  Cmsade,  On  his 
return  he  was  murdered  at  Viterbo  in  Italy 
by  tjimon  and  Quy  de  Uontfort 

Heptarcliy,  The,  is  a  term  often  applied 
to  the  English  kingdoms  which  existed  pre- 
nous  to  the  time  of  Egbert.  It  has  been 
used  generally  by  most  of  the  historians  of 
the  last  century,  and  is  still  a  common  term 
in  historical  tatt-books.  It  is,  howet-er,  in- 
appropriate, as  the  word  Heptarchy  [fi-rapx'a) 
strictly  means  a  government  of  seven  persons. 
Besides  this,  it  conveys  the  erroneous  idea 
that  there  were  in  England  from  the  fifth  to 
the  ninth  centuries,  always  seven  independent 
kingdoms.  This  was  very  far  from  the  ease  : 
there  were  often  more  than  seven  kingdoms 
and  more  frequently  fewer;  but  if  everystate 
which  at  any  time  had  a  king  of  its  own 
were  to  be  reckoned,  the  number  of  kingdoms 
would  verj-  far  exceed  the  number.  Tbosi' 
writers  who  use  the  term  Heptarchy,  under- 
stand by  it  the  kingdoms  of  Wessex,  Sussex, 
Kent,  I^dsex,  East  Anglia,  Alercia,  and  Notth- 
umbria.  [For  the  whole  aubject  see  A^-Ql.u- 
Saxon  Kikodohs.] 

Herat  is  a  city  of  immemorial  anUqnity, 
situated  in  Afghanistan  on  the  high  load  from 
India  to  Persia,  and  Cantral  Asia.  Since  tte 
foundation  of  the  Afghan  monarchy  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  last  century,  Herat  has  been 
more  or  leas  subject  to  the  claims  of  Cabul : 
and  when  in  1838  the  Persians  attempted  to 
seize  this  city,  the  English  helped  the  people 
of  Herat  to  resist  their  enemy,  and  in  18-57, 
compelled  the  Shah  to  recognise  its  ind^en- 
dence.  The  Afghans,  under  Sir  Edward  Pot- 
tinger,  endured  a  famous  siege  which  lasted  till 
the  English  govenment  sent  a  message  to  the 
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Herat  would  be  followed  by  war,  wtureupon 
the  Pernana  raised  the  siege  SepL  9,  1H38. 
Herat  now  forma  part  of  the  Atglian  king- 

'  8ii  W.  K^ler,  ^ni 
rbart  of   Che«: 

(i.  1682.  d.  1048),  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and,  afl«r  traTeUmg  abroad,  where  he  made 
the  acqnaintance  of  Casaubou  and  other  great 
■cholan,  serving  in  the  Netherlands  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange  (1016^16), and  vintingltaly, 
WBS  appointed  English  arobassador  at  Paria 
(I6IS).  Sevenyearslaterhoretiredintoprii'ate 
lite,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  puiauils. 
Id  the  Civil  War  he  □Itimately  aided  with  the 
Farlioment,  though  at  first  somewhat  inclined 
to  the  Hoyalist  cause.  Lord  Herbert's  chief 
historical  writings  are  a  HUlgiy  of  Ktnry 

nil.,  an  account  of  the  Expuditiim  to  Iht  Itk 
of  RAi  (in  which  he  defends  Buckingham's 
conduct),  and  a  celebrated  Autoiiographj/. 
Lord  Herbert  also  wrote  aeverHl  philosophiotl 
works,  in  which  he  laid  down  tna  principles 
of  Deiam. 

KerlMrt  of  Lra,  Scdhey  Hbriibkt, 
lar  LoHD  (i.  1810,  d.  ISBlj,  entered  Parlia- 
ment as  morober  for  Wiltshire  in  1S32,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  Conservatives.  In  1841  thalast- 
mentionod  statesman  appointed  him  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,  from  which  office  he  was, 
in  1845,  promoted  l«  be  Secretary  lor  War. 
In  common  with  almost  every  other  member 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government,  he  changed 
his  views  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Pro- 
tection, and  became  an  ardent  advocate  of 
free  farade.  On  Sir  Robert's  death,  Sidney 
Herbert,  in  company  vith  tjir  James  Oiabam, 
Mr.  GUdatone,  and  a  lew  others,  formed  a 
party  by  themaelves  called  "  Peelites." 
When  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  became  Premier, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Peelites  took  office, 
and  Sidnm'  Herbert  once  more  became 
Secretary  for  War,  but  was  not  altogether 
aucceaiful  as  the  head  of  this  department 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  War. 
When  Lord  F^merston  succeeded  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Jlr.  Sidney  Herbert  was  made 
Colonial  Secretary.  In  1S58  he  again  became 
Secretary  of  State  tor  War  under  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  introduced  soma  important 
reforms.  In  the  midst  of  these  labonrs  Ur. 
Herbert's  health  began  to  fiul.  He  was 
called  to  the  Upper  House  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  in  1800. 

Harbsrt,  Snt  Thohab  [i.  1606,  d.  1082), 
was  •  member  of  the  family  of  Pembroke, 
and  had  distinguished  himstjf  at  a  traveller 
when,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
joined  the  Parliamentaiy  party.  He  was 
employed  aa  commissary  of  Fairfax's  army, 
and  vriien  Cbatlea  I.  was  betrayed  by  the 
Scotch,  he  was  made  one  of  the  king's  at- 
nie  nrmodim  CsiWino,  which  he 


published  in  I6T8,  ^vee  a  minute  account  of 

Charles  I.'s  life  during  his  imprisoniaent.  fie 
was  made  a  baronet  in  1660,  but  took  no 
farther  part  in  public  affairs,  devoting  him- 
self almost  exclusively  to  antiquarian  re- 
searches. Sir  Thomas  Herbert  published  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  1634,  and  this  work 
has  been  subseqaentlv  reprinted.  His  account 
of  Charlea  I.'s  last  oays  was  re-published  in 
1701  and  1813. 

Hereford  first  appears  in  history  as  the 
place  where  Bishop  Putta  settled  (676),  on  the 
exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions  after  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  BoiJiester.  Here,  according 
to  Dr.  BriRht,  he  may  have  acted  as  a  kind  of 
EufiniganfoT  Sax  u]f.  Bishop  of  Mercia,  though 
we  are  not  to  cousidcr  him  the  first  cj  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  bishops  belonging  to  this  See. 
Hereford  was  destroyed  by  Gruffydd,  of  Wales, 
in  lOfiS,  but  was  re-fortified  by  Harold  the 
same  year.  Its  Girt  charter  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Richard  L  (1189). 

Serofbrd,  The  Peeiuoxs  op.  The  earl- 
dom of  Hereford  was  held  by  William  Fitz- 
Osbem,  the  Conqueror's  Justiciary,  and  by  his 
son  Rf^er.  In  1140the  title  was  granted  by 
the  Empress  Matilda  to  Milo  of  Gloucester, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  his  son,  and  then  to 
the  son  of  his  daughter,  Margery,  wife  of 
Humphrey  de  Bohun.  Seven  earls  were 
descended  from  the  Bohun  family,  until  its 
extinction  in  this  branch,  in  1872.  In  1397, 
Henry  of  Bolinghroke,  afterwards  king,  was 
created  Duke  of  Hereford,  a  title  whidi  bo- 
came  merged  in  the  crown.  In  I5S0  a 
viscounty  of  the  same  style  was  created  for 
Walter  Devereux,  who  was  descraided  from 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  last  earl  of  the 
Bohun  family.  Walter's  son  was  made  Earl 
of  Essex  (1G72),  but  in  the  next  generation, 
Robert,  Oie  funous  Earl  of  Essex,  was  at- 
tainted and  beheaded  (1001).  His  son, 
Robert,  was  restored  in  blood  and  honours  in 
1G03,  but  died  childless  in  1646,  when  the 
viscormty  of  Hereford  devolved  upon  his 
cousin.  Sir  Walter  Devereui,  in  whose  issue 

Hereford,  Hluphuby  di  Bohch,  IOth 
Eabi,  or  (i.  1297),  Lord  High  Constable  of 

England,  succeeded  to  his  grandfather's  title 
and  estates  in  the  year  127fi.  His  father  had 
been  a  sapporter  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and 
the  son  ii^erited  the  traditions  of  the  baro- 
nial party.  This  Earl  of  Hereford  is  chiefiy 
remarkaUe  tor  having  headed  the  oppoaition 
to  Edward  I.'s  demands  in  1297,  and  refused 
to  serve  the  king  abroad.  It  wns  in  vain 
that  Edward  threatened  or  prayed,  the  earl 
and  his  fellow-baron,  Bigod,  stood  their 
ground,  and  when  the  Council  broke  np 
raised  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  caralry  to 
prevent  the  king  from  seizing  the  wool  or 
collecting  money.  This  contest  led  to  the 
enactment  of  ue  statute  J)t  TaUagio  ncn 
ecMtdendo.     Dr.  Stubbs  coiuideis  that  Heie- 
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ford'a  conduct  on  this  occuion  waa  not  dic- 
tated by  any  Btrongly  dinntarestad  motive, 
but  actuated  by  i«venge  for  big  imptisoa- 
ment  in  1293. 

Hereford,  Huhphbxt  m  Bohi-'h,  11th 
Eau,  of  {d.  1321],  was  ths  sou  of  the 
tenth  aail,  sJid  married  Elizabuth,  the  aerentli 
daughter  of  Edwud  I.  Ha  inherited  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  his  tatber,  and  was 
one  ol  theOrdaiQera  in  1310.  Eight  years 
later  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  earla 
in  tbe  permanent  CouncO  of  1318.  In  1321 
be  waa  forbidden  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
aggrieved  lords,  at  which  be  meditSitod  ex- 
posing his  wrongs.  Hia  great  canae  of  com- 
plaint was  the  power  of  the  Despencers,  who 
were  threatening  his  influence  on  the  Welsh 
Marches.  In  the  same  year  he  wss  the  chief 
proaecutor  of  the  Despencers  in  Parliament, 
and  was  formaUy  pai^oned  for  the  part  he 
took  in  these  proceedings.  Next  year  he 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Borougbbridge 
(1322). 

Zsravy,  Leoirlatioh  cohcbbioho.  Ac- 
cording to  the  canon  law,  heresy  was  a 
subject  of  ecdeeiastical  disuipline.  The  aus- 
peclod  heretic  was  summoned  before  the 
bishop's  court,  was  examined  concerning  hia 
opinions,  and  was  required  to  submit  to  the 
parental  jurisdiction  of  bia  ecclesiastical 
father.  If  convicted,  he  submitt^  did 
penance,  cocJeaaed  bis  errors,  and  amended 
hi*  ways.  The  common  law,  in  early  times, 
took  cognisance  of  heresy,  but  probably  only 
in  the  case  of  those  who  were  contumacioua 
to  their  bishop,  or  relapsed  after  submission. 
Heresy  wsa  a  aubiect  of  inquest  at  the 
sheriffs'  toum,  and  the  punishment  of  avowed 
unbelief  was  burning.  But  in  early  times 
thcro  were  very  few  cases  of  heresy,  and  it 
did  not  cause  any  serious  trouble  till  the  rise 
of  Lollardy.  In  the  Assize  of  Clarendon 
bereay  is  noted,  but  heretics  are  treated  with 
a  leniency  contraating  strongly  with  tbe 
legislation  of  later  timea.  The  Lollard 
preacbeiB  refused  to  obey  the  citations  of  the 
bishops  summoning  them  to  answer  for  their 
opinions.  In  1 382  a  statute  was  passed  enati- 
ing  that  commisaions  should  be  directed  to  the 
sheriffs  to  arrest  persons  certifled  by  thebisbi^ 
to  be  heietics,  snd  to  keep  tbsm  in  prison 
until  they  aatiiEed  the  Church.  Archbishop 
Courtenay  drew  up  a  aeries  of  fonrtoen  pn>- 
pcations  which  were  condemned  as  heretiial. 
The  kin^,  by  royalletter,  empowered  the  bishops 
to  impruon  all  who  maintained  the  condemned 
propcsitionB.  Tbe  chief  Lollard  taacboa  in 
Uxtord  were  tried,  and  made  sabmisaion. 
But  in  the  Parliament  of  1383  tbe  Commons 
petitioned  a^^inst  the  statute  as  not  having 
tecdved  tbeir  oonsent.  Though  the  statute 
waa  not  repealed,  no  f  urthw  proceedinga  were 
taken  under  it,  though  in  1391  Archbishop 
Anmdel  proceeded  ando'  the  royal  lettute  at 
tSS2. 


source  o{  politiral  as  weil  as  eccleeiaatical 

discontent,  and  in  1401  a  severely  repreasiTa 
statute  was  passed,  lit  Hmretia  Combmidt  (2 
Henry  IV.,  c  15).  By  this  Act  tbe  bisbi^ 
was  empowered  to  anest  and  impruon  % 
heretic ;  he  was  bound  to  Xry  him  wiUun  three 
months;  he  had  power  to  imprison  or  fine  bim, 
if  he  were  convicted ;  if  he  refused  to  abjure, 
he  was  to  be  given  over  to  the  aheiifl  and 
publicly  burned.  During  the  sessian  in  which 
this  Act  was  passed,  a  Lollard  teacher,  Wil- 
liam Sawtre,  waa  burned  by  the  king's  writ. 
Even  the  powers  given  by  this  statute  were  not 
found  Bumciant,  and  in  1106  tbe  Commons 
petitioned  the  king  to  enact  that  all  officers 
of  tbe  crown  should  make  inquest  for  heretics 
and  present  them  for  trial  b^ore  Parliameut. 
Though  the  king  gave  bis  consent,  nothing 
was  done;  possibly  tbe  arohbiahop  objected 
to  tbe  confusion  of  spiritual  and  secular 
jurisdictions.  But  the  principle  contained  in 
this  petition  was  tumod  into  a  statute  by 
Henry  V.  in  14U.  Tbia  statute  expanded 
the  law  of  1401,  and  provided  further  that  all 
justices  should  inquire  after  heretics,  and 
deliver  them  to  the  ordinaries  to  be  tried  by 
the  spiritual  court.  Heresy  waa  now  made 
an  offence  against  tbe  tommon  law ;  and  the 
secular  arm  was  not  merely  used  to  support 
the  spiritual  power,  but  had  tbe  duty  of 
initiating  proceedinga  asninst  offenders.  Hiis 
statute  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  sup- 
press Lollardy.  The  number  of  trials,  how- 
ever, under  all  these  atatntea  waa  not 
numerous,  and  the  executions  were  few. 

With  the  outbraak  of  the  Eeformation 
movement,  heresy  again  became  a  crime,  and 
the  use  of  the  old  atetutea  was  revived.  The 
executions  for  opinion  during  the  sixteenth 
century  wero  carried  out  by  virtue  ol  them, 
and  the  legislation  of  that  period  was  con- 
cerned rather  with  determining  what  was 
heresy  than  how  heretics  were  to  be  tried  and 
puniahed.  By  a  ttetute  of  lfi33  offences 
against  the  see  of  Home  were  declared  not 
te  be  heresy.  In  1.^39  the  Bill  of  tbe  Six 
Articles  declared  what  opinions  were  here- 
tical. We  need  not  follow  tbe  variations  in 
this  definition  during  tbe  two  succeeding 
reigns.  On  tbe  aitession  of  Elizabeth  in 
l&jO,  former  statutes  were  repealed.  Heresy 
as  a  simple  offence  was  lisiled  by  spiritual 
ponishment  in  a  spiritual  court;  contojtM- 
dous  or  relapsed  heretics,  aFter  conviction  by 
a  provincial  sj-nod,  were  banded  over  to  the 
secular  arm  to  be  burned.  At  tbe  same  ttme 
bflresy  was  defined  to  be  such  opinions  as 
wero  contrary  to  (1)  canonical  scripture,  (2) 
tbe  four  general  councils,  (3)  futuro  declsn- 
tiona  of  Parliament  with  tbe  assent  of  C<m- 
vocation.  Still  Anabaptists  were  burnt 
under  Eliiabath,  and  Ariana  under  James  I. 
The  puniabment  of  death  for  heresy  was 
aboliibed  under  Charles  II.  in  lETT,  and  the 


heretic   was    subject   only   t 
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ootrection  "pro  naluto  aninw."  An  Act  o( 
ia08  nutde  ftpo«tau]^  or  denial  of  Christiauity 
an  offence  lii^bile  to  impruonineDt- 

Btubb*.  Cnut.  Hiit. ,  toL  lil. ;  Xnwrt  </  Soeb- 
liutinl  Cnrtt  Commutlim,  Apytiidii:  BUok- 
■loiw,  Ci>iuimt4>HB.  [St,  C.] 


mder  of  the  army ;  but  in  later 
tunee  ii  aeems  (like  it*  uttia  equivalent 
"  doz  ")  to  havs  become  hereditarVi  and  waa 
tometimea  used  lyaonymoualy  witb  ttia  titles 
of  "  ettldorman  "  and  "oarL  Heretoga  in 
the  word  used  in  the  Angto-Sasen  ChnnicU 
to  deaciibe  Hengeat  and  Horaa ;  wheraai 
Cerdic  and  Cynrio  arc  callod  "  ealdormen." 

Saa  Axglo-Siuini  Chmuli,  in  Uu  BoUa  Sciln, 

Zcrvward  {d.  rireo  1073),  cailad  the 
Wake,  waa  the  son  of  Leofric,  Lord  of 
Bourne,  in  lincolnahire.  He  aeemi  to  ha^-e 
fled  fcom  the  countiy  tor  tome  time  after  the 
Conqueat,  hut  had  returned  and  vaa  in  pos- 
•eaaionot  the  laleofEly  inl070.  Bound  him 
vera  «ooD  ^thered  the  bnveet  and  moat  ra«o- 
lut«  of  the  English  outlava,  Bishop  Bthelwine, 
of  Durham,  tiiwaid,  and  even  Earl  Uerear. 
HerewHtd'a  fitat  recorded  exploit  was  the 
plunder  of  tha  monaatary  at  Ely,  which  had 
just  received  a  new  Numiaii  abbot,  Turold, 
from  Malmeebury,  The  fame  of  his  courage 
was  now  apread  abroad,  and  we  read  of  an 
unsucceasf  ul  effort  made  by  the  men  of  Berk- 
shire to  join  hia  camp.  William  there- 
fore detennined  to  crush,  in  person,  a 
rebellion  whicb.  was  assuming  such  large  ptt>- 
portiona.  Fixing  his  bead-quarters  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  commenced  a  regular  siege,  and 
forred  the  greater  part  of  the  defenders  to 

C'eld  (1071),  but  Hereward  with  a  few  fol- 
iren  broke  through  the  eaemiea'  ranks  and 
iMcaped.  Legend  asserted  that  he  long  con- 
tinued hia  predatory  incuraiODB  against  the 
monastery  of  Ely,  and  that  he  iras  in  later 
times  reconciled  to  William  by  the  offlc«e  of 
his  wife  Allfthryth.  According  to  Geoffrey 
Gaimar,  William  took  him  over  to  help  in 
the  reduction  of  Uaine  when  that  province 
revolted  in  1073. 

Fnamui,  Svrmati  CmpMl,  ni.  i*. 

Serlot  (a  word  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Here-geat,  war-gear)  was  the 
right  of  the  lord  on  the  death  of  hia  tenant  to 
aeiw  either  the  best  beast  or  the  best  chattel 
of  which  the  tenant  is  possessed  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  It  originated  from  the  fact 
that  the  lord  used  to  lend  hia  vassal  boiae 
and  armour  for  life,  which  on  tha  tenant's 
death  reverted  to  the  lord.  The  custom  is  by 
some  held  to  have  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
bnd  by  the  Danes,  uid  contiunea  down  to  the 
finsent  day  on  copyhold  land,  thoagh  either 
the  lord  or  the  tenant  can  compel  the  extin- 
gniahnMut  of  the  rigftt.    Heriot  differs  from 


taken  by  the  English.  In  later  years  it 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Dou^ases  to 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  was  visited  there 
by  Queen  Mary,  after  he  had  been  wounded 
in  a  border  fray,  1S0I. 

Sarrias,  Johx  Maxwiu.,  Lord  (i. 
1GS3),  though  at  first  an  adherent  of  the 
Lords  of  Congregation,  became  a  supporter 
of  Mary  Queen  ol  Scots,  whom  be  warned 
in  solemn  terms  against  marrying  BothwelL 
On  the  queen's  escape  from  Lochle^'en, 
Henies  joined  her  at  Hamilton,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Fleming,  was  sent  as  heram- 
basiodor  to  Elizabeth,  and  subsequently  acted 
aa  one  of  her  commissioners  at  the  inquiry  of 
York.  He  was  accused  of  aiding  the  Hamil- 
tons  against  the  Regent  llorray,  but  obtained 
an  indemnity.  Lord  Herries  was  a  subtle 
diplomatist,  and  no  mean  rival  to  such  men  as 
Lethington  and  Cecil. 

Hnris^,    Thb    Battlb  or   (Feb.    13, 

1429),  was  fought  near  Rouvrai  between 
the  EngliBh  and  the  French.  The  English 
had  been  besieging  the  town  of  Orleans 
since  the  summer  of  the  year  1428,  and  Sir 
John  Faatotf  was  commissioned  to  oondoct  a 
convoy  of  provisions  for  the  use  of  the 
English  army.  The  French  made  an  effort 
to  prevent  ita  arrival  at  the  besiegets'  camp, 
and  attacked  Sir  John,  who  had  only  1,700 
men  under  ium,  with  very  superior  numbers. 
Sir  John,  however,  entrenched  his  men 
behind  the  waggons,  and  succeeded  in  rent- 
ing the  enemy,  finishing  their  confusion  by 
ordering  a  charge  when  he  perceived  that 
his  opponents  were  disorganised.  This 
success  seemed  to  have  rendered  the  fall  of 
Orleans  almost  unavoidable ;  and,  indeed, 
the  town  must  soon  have  surrendered  had  it 
not  been  for  the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
The  Battle  of  Hemngs  was  so  named  from 
the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  provisions 
convoyed  by  the  English  troops  conaisted  of 
salted  fiah  tor  the  nae  of  the  boiegers. 

Kartfard  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  An 
ecclesiastical  synod  was  held  there  as  early  as 
the  year  673.  It  was  the  site  of  one  of  the 
numerous  castlee  founded  by  Edward  the 
Elder  in  the  first  decade  of  the  t«nth  century. 
The  castle  waa  reconstructed  and  fortified 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  held  out  for 
Henry  III.  in  the  rebellion  of  the  barons,  and 
was  captured  by  Louis  the  Dauphin,  Dec., 
1216.  The  castle  and  earldom  of  Hertford 
were  conferred  on  John  of  Oaont  in  134G. 
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Somenet,  Protector  of  Engliuid.  On  the  ao 
ccuioD  of  Elizabeth,  tha  earldom  vaa  revived 
in  hii  favour  (1659),  Shortly  afterwards 
(1561)  Hertford  whb  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
and  fined  £16,000  lor  having  secretly  married 
Lady  Catharine  Grey,  who  vas  regarded 
by  Elizabeth  aa  a  posaible  dangeroua  rival. 
Archbiahop  Parker  declared  their  union 
illfwal,  and  the  issue  Illeeitimate.  Hertford 
underwent  a  long-  impnaonment,  and  con- 
tinued in  obscurity  during  Elizabeth's  reign. 
He  was  afterwards  married  again,  and  lived 
to  extreme  old  age. 


.  1723.  During  the  greater  ^rt  of 
□IB  career  he  was  a  sapporter  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  In  1731  he  fought  a  duel  with 
Pultoney,  on  account  of  a  libel  against  hiraself 
which  Pulteney  refused  todiaavow.  Both  com- 
batants wero  iighfjy  wounded.  In  1740  he 
was  r.ppointed  Lord  Privy  Seal  against  the 
wish  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  wc  Snd 
him  subsequently  Intriguing  with  Pulteney 
aod  Chesti^eld  against  Sir  Hoberi  Walpole. 
In  1743  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  speech 
against  the  Gin  Act.  Lord  Hervey  left  be- 
hind him  certain  memoiis  oF  his  own  time, 
which  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
history  of  the  period  of  which  they  treat. 
He  had  the  mirfi^une  U>  offend  Pope,  who 
has  handed  his  name  down  to  posterity  nnder 
the  pseudonym  of  Spoms  in  tha  Frelofnt  lo 
tha  Satirtt. 


_  a  Northumberland,  was  the 
«  of  a  great  abbey  founded  by  Wilfrid  in 
S74.  Four  or  five  years  later  he  instituted  it 
a  bishopric.  In  876,  however,  the  town  and 
abbey  were  sacked  and  burned  by  the  North' 
men,  and  in  883  the  diooeos  was  annexed  to 
l4ndiaCEtrne. 

H«xluuili  Thb  Baitlb  op  (Hay  15, 
1484),  was  fought  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Koses  soon  after  the  biUtle  of  Hedgeley 
Moor,  by  Montague  against  Somerset  and  the 
remnant  of  the  I^castrians.  The  latter  were 
totally  defeated  and  Somerset  slain.  Henry 
lY.  found  a  refuge  in  Lancashire,  while  Mar- 
garet and  hoT  son  fled  to  Flanders. 

Xazluuil,  John  of  {JI.  twelfth  century), 
was  the  author  of  the  Continuation  lo  thaSiitory 
of  Simtm  of  Durham.  This  continuation  extends 
from  1130  to  1154,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
mere  compilation.  Prom  the  year  1139  to  the 
end  it  is,  however,  much  fuller,  and  is  specially 
valuable  for  Northern  transactionB,  though  it 
is  not  free  from  chronoli^raJ  errors.  It 
seems  to  have  been  oompiled  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century.  John  was  Prior 
of  Heibam,  but  hoj-ond  this  &ct  nothing 
seems  to  be  known  of  his  life. 

John  of  UaihuD'a  OmtniiuiUM  te  pabUehed 
Ib  Tnjsdm's  Dtmm  Beti^arm. 


During  tha  Civil  War  he  was  stripped  of  h. . 

Eiperty  and  forced  t«  hide  himself.  In 
retirement  he  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture ;  and  on  tha  Bestoration  he  woe  restored 
to  hia  benefices.  Dr.  Heylin's  chief  his- 
torical work  is  entitled  Cyprianut  Angli- 
aiHUi :  a  Mittory  of  tht  Life  and  Biath  .  .  .  ef 
Ai-ehbtMhop  Laud.  This  is  very  valuable  for 
the  account  it  gives  us  of  Idud  and  of 
the  ecclesiastical  events  of  the  time.  Dr. 
Heylin  was  also  the  author  of  A  Short  Vuw  of 
tht  Life  of  Charhi  I.,  A  Bittory  of  Titha,  A 
Uittory  of  tht  Preibytnittm,  A  Sittory  of  ike 
Ktformalion  in  England,  A  Mittory  of  tht  Sat- 
bath,  and  A  Help  to  Bngliik  Mittory,  re- 
published in  1773. 

Sidks-Bsooll,  Sir  Michael  Edwahd 
[1837),  was  Parliuoentery  Secretary  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board  from  February  till  Deoon- 
ber,  1868.  In  February,  1874,  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach  took  office  onder  Mr.  Disraeli  as  CSiiet 
Seorelary  for  Ireland. 

Xidag'S  was  a  tax  anciently  paid  to  the 
king  foe  every  hide  of  laud.  BiacUn  reckons 
it  with  canicage  a«  an  extrnfodtnary 
imposition,  and  not  as  a  regular  s 


the  Danish  invosiou,  eight  hides  f  nniiahing  a 
man  in  full  armour,  and  every  three  hundred 
hides  a  ship.     [HiDs.] 

Hide,  The,  was  originally  tha  extent 
of  land  allotted  for  the  support  of  one 
family.  The  size  of  the  hide  is  a  qoM- 
tion  which  has  given  rise  to  the  most 
various  conjectures.  Komble  has  asdgned  it 
thirty-three  acres,  whereas  Grimm  give*  the 
corresponding  German  huda,  from  thirty  to 
forty  acres.  But  in  later  timee  the  hide  iras 
reckoned  at  1 20  acres.  Dr.  Btubbs  has  sug- 
gested that  the  different  sizes  assigned  to  the 
hide  may  be  due  to  a  confusion  between  a 
man's  ^lare  in  each  one  of  four  common 
fields  and  in  the  total,  wbicb  would,  of  course, 
vary  from  one  to  four,  or  from  30  acres  to 
120;  but  he  adds  tha  warning  that  this  is 
not  by  any  means  a  full  explanation,  and 
that  r^rd  must  be  had  to  local  custom. 
Under  Norman  and  Plantagenet  rule,  when 
division  into  knights'  faes  seem  to  havp 
become  more  and  moM  paiamonnt,  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  that  they  bore  any  fixed 
proportion  to  the  hide.  In  the  Libtr  Kiger 
dt  Scaceario,  the  size  of  the  knight's  fee  varie* 
from  two  and  a  half  hides  t«  six  hides.  Other 
authorities  have  reckoned  it  as  equivalent  to 
eight,  but  probably  it  bore  no  direct  relation 
to  the  extent  of  land,  but  rather  to  its  value. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  Umes  tha  hide  was  osed  as  a 
unit  for  rating  and  for  estimation  of  a  man's 
social  and  pohtical  standing.  The  freeman 
with  five  hides  and  a  bnrh-geat  seat  ranked 
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IKdbmu  ii  3BM<»ng  in  M«t  CJWrtnl ;  BtabiM, 
C«uc  Hut.;  Kamble,.Siuiiiu  in  ifnplmid, 

Kigdsil,  'RjJ.ya  {d.  1364],  a  monk  of  St. 
Werbui^h's,  ChesteT,  woa  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Polj/ehmniam,  a  imivoraal 
hiatoiy  and.  geograpliy,  divided  into  seven 
hooka.  It  is  of  no  greai  value  as  an  ori^mJ 
aathority,  fant  as  Mr.  Gairdner  Ba3-B,  "  its  real 
interest  lies  in  the  view  it  atHocda  of  the 
historical,  geographical,  and  BcicntiSc  taow- 
ledge  of  the  age  ut  which  it  appeared."  It 
was  tninslated  int«  English  by  John  Trevisa, 


oi   Berkde^,  in  Edwaid  IV.'s  reign, 
earliest  works  issued  by 


terkcley, 
leof  the 


land  which  demanded  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  laws  against  Uissenten,  and  the  passing 
of  auch  additional  messurea  as  the  Ocnuianal 
Conformity  Bill ;  it  was,  in  fact,  practically 
arnonymous  with  Tory.  In  more  modem 
timea,  however,  it  is  only  used  to  denote  those 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  hold 
certain  doctrinee,  and  the  name  haa  by  aniilagy 
been  given  to  the  party  associated  with  similtu 
doctrines  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Under 
Elizabeth  the  majority  of  the  bishops,  and  of 
tho  more  sealuus  clergy,  were  Calviaist  i 
theology.      Episcopacy  was    •'  ' 


was  part  of  the  established  law.  Bat  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign,  a  party  arose  among  the 
yonnger  clergy,  who  "  met  Calvinism  by  the 
assertion  of  its  incansiateucy  with  the  ancient 
doctrine  and  constitution  of  the  primitive 
Church,  and  the  claim  of  a  divine  right  for 
the  Presbj-terian  polity  by  claiming  a  divine 
right  for  Epiacopacy.  They  asserted  against 
the  individualism  <a  the  Puritan  theology  and 
woiahip,  the  reality  of  sacramental  grace,  of 
the  power  of  absolution,  of  the  authoritative 
ritual  of  tho  Church."  (Dr.  Barry.)  Of  this 
school  the  most  important  writer  was  Bishop 
Andrewea  (1656 — 1B26],  the  most  active  prac- 
tical leader,  Laud  (1373— 1045).  It  did  not 
become  prominent  till  the  later  yean  of 
James  I.  That  king,  thoogh  a  firm  supporter 
of  Episcopacy,  and  oE  the  established  ecclesi- 
astical system,  was  of  distinctly  Calviniat 
■yntpathies.  But  his  love  of  order  tended  to 
make  him  favour  the  growing  parh- ;  and  in 
1616,  Laud,  its  leader  at  Oxfort^  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  deanery  of  Gloucester,  to  put 
■n  and  to  the  irregulEmtiea  in  the  cathedral 
wonhip,  which  the  Calvinlst  bishop  of  that 
see  had  allowed.  He  at  once  caused  the 
I  table  to  be  ramoved  from  the 
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middle  of  the  choir  to  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel,  and  placed  "altarwise."  But  hit 
example  was  not  largely  followed ;  and  it  was 
not  till  1622  that  Laud  gained  mnch  political 
power.  In  that  year  he  had  token  part  in  a 
discussion  with  the  Jesnit  Fisher,  on  the 
relative  claims  of  the  English  and  Roman 
Churches,  in  order  to  prevent  if  possible  the 
conversion  to  Rome  of  Buddnghajn'a  mother. 
His  ability  then  secured  for  him  considerable 
influence  over  Buckingham,  and  access  to 
Prince  Charles,  ti)  whom,  upon  his  accession, 
he  became  chief  adviser  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. The  new  leaching  rapidly  sfnead;  in 
its  protest  against  the  dogmatic  definitions  of 
Calvinism  on  predestination,  it  reeembled,  and 
was  doubtless  inSaenced  by,  the  Arminianism 
of  Holland;  so  that,  in  spite  of  their  pro- 
tests, the  term  Arminian  was  geQarslly  ap- 
plied to  the  member*  of  the  party.  In  13^4 
a  reply  fay  one  of  them  (Montage)  to  a 
Boman  Catholic  pamphlet,  wherein  he  had 
dcmied  that  the  popular  Calvinist  doctrines 
were  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  Eogland, 
called  forth  a  remonstrance  from  the  Com- 
mons. Montatpie,  however,  gained  the  king's 
mupethy,  aod  wrote  a  second  book,  Apptlh 
Catarem,  to  explain  the  same  principles.  Tho 
movemcBit  represented  by  Uontague  was, 
however,  almost  entirely  aleamedmo\'ement; 
it  bad  little  hold  upon  Oie  country  gentry  or 
town  traders,  and  irritated  them  by  exalting 
the  royal  prerogative.  In  1625  the  Couunons 
attacked  the  second  book,  and  Montague  waa 
committed  for  a  short  time  to  the  custody  of 
the  Sergeant.  But  Charles  was  now  king, 
and  l^ud  was  supreme  in  Chorch  matten. 
Land  was  reqnested  to  draw  up  a  list  of  or- 
thodox and  Puritan  clergy,  that  preferment 
might  be  reserved  for  the  torn 


devotions,  which  gave  to  the  new  toaching  an 
expression  startling  to  the  ordinary  English- 
man of  the  time ;  and  thedeclaration  prefixed 
to  the  Aitides  in  1629,  which  was  intended 
to  put  an  end  to  controversy,  still  further 
annoyed  the  Puritan  clergy.  Jn  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1628—29  the  storm  broke,  and  one  of 
the  celebrated  three  resolutions  of  1629  was 
to  the  effect  that  "whosoever  shall  bring  in 
in  religion,  or  seek  to  extend 
Arminianism,  shall  be  reputed  a 
ny  to  this  kingdom  and  the  com- 
monwealth." Undeterred  by  this  expression 
of  national  feeling.  Laud,  now  archbishop, 
revived  in  1634  the  disused  right  of  metro- 
political  visitation,  and  everywhere  caused 
the  communion  table  to  be  removed .  to  the 
east  end,  fortified  by  a  decision  of  the  king 
in  Privy  Council,  which  was  of  mors  than 
doubtful  legality.  laud's  action  aroused 
bitter  opposition  among  the  clergy,  and  wa* 
one  of  tba  main  chum  of  ILe  Clnl  War. 
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The  Act  of  Unifonnit;  of  16S2  Umoat 
completely  removed  from  Uie  English  Church 
tha  PuHtHn  element;  at  the  eame  time  the 
country  gentry  rallied  lound  the  Church,  and 
Anglo- Catholic  teaching  no  loigec  met  with 
the  oppoBJtion  it  hod  encountered  in  the  first 
half  of^  the  century.  But  as  the  Church  had 
identified  itself  with  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  it  was  with  gieM  reluctance  that 
the  main  bo4y  of  the  clei^  took  the  oath  to 
William  lU, ;  eight  bishops  and  400  clergy 
preferred  to  inffer  deprivation,  and  created 
the  nonj  tiring  achigm.  But  thoueh  the 
Church  was  thus  weakened,  legitimist  leclJDg^, 
associated  with  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance, 
revived  under  Anne,  who  was  kuoim  to 
favour  the  Tories  and  the  claims  of  her 
brother,  the  Old  Pretender.    A  bitter  warfare 
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few  C^viniato.  Swift  doclarea,  ' 
plutie*,  the  more  to  inflame  thei 
have  mixed  religious  and  civil  animosities 
togiather,  borrowing  both  their  appellations 
frcnn  the  Church,  with  the  addition  of  '  High ' 
and  '  Low,'  bow  little  soever  the  disputes 
relate  to  these  terms.''  The  tide  quickly  rose ; 
in  1T05  Hoadley,  preaching  against  the  doc- 
trins  of  paagive  obedience,  was  condemned  by 
the  Lower  Hooae  of  ConvooitioD ;  and  in 
1710,  the  impeachment  of  Sacheverell,  tor  hia 
■ermoa  on  non-resistajiCB,  brought  about  the 
victory  of  the  Tory — ■.«.,  the  High  Church 
party.  Their  period  of  power  (1710^14) 
was  marked  by  the  passing  of  the  Occasional 
Conformity  and  Schiam  Acts,  by  the  building 
of  fifty  new  chuichea  in  London,  and  by  the 
tempomy  withdmwal  of  the  Ragium  Bonum 
from  the  Iri^  Presbyterians.  But  the  poli- 
tical ill-success  of  Tories  and  Jacobites  re- 
acted on  the  Church,  and  when  Convocation 
was  prorogued  in  171 7,  and  not  ag«in  i^wed 
to  meet,  ^e  clergy  were  unable  to  create  any 
popular  movement  in  their  biVour.  During 
the  enrlier  psrt  of  the  eighteenth  ceatary, 


the  clergy  were  Torj-  and  High.  Bat  the  old 
doctrinal  questions  ceased  to  be  discussed^ 
popular  preaching  concerned  itself  with  mo- 
rafity,  and  theologiail  controversy  touched 
nther  the  fonnda^on  of  Christianity  than 
its  supeistructure.  Soon  after  the  be^nning 
of  George  ITI-'b  reign,  however,  the  Puritan 
remnant  in  the  Church  were  roused  to  freUt 
life  by  the  Wesleyan  movement,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  neit  century,  the  Evan^ 
Ii(«l  party  had  gained  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence in  the  English  Church. 

It  was  under  these  circumatanoee  that  the 
Tradjuian  movement  bc^^an  at  Oxford  in 
1S33.  It  was  thought  h)'  several  that  the 
only  way  to  meet  Uie  ecclenastical  changes 
thi«atened  bjr  the  Wblgt  (it  was  the  year  of 
the  suppression  of  ten  Irish  bishopric*)  was 
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to  fall  back  on  the  teaching  of  the  saventeenlh 
century  English  divines.  The  "  real  founder  " 
of  this  party,  according  to  Dr.  Blunt  (see 
article  on  High  Church  in  Diet.  ^  Stett  and 
ScAoolt  of  Tlu>\igit)  was  Hugh  James  Rose. 
who  wassoonioinedby  JohnUenrj-  Newman, 
Juho  Keble,  Biward  Bouverie  Puaey,  Hurr«U 
Froude,  William  Palmer,  and  Isaac  Williaoia. 
These  commenced  the  series  of  Traeltfor  llu 
Tiiiita,  which  brought  about  a  rapid  increase 
of  their  numbers,  and  excited  the  flertest 
opposition.  In  1841,  the  SenuFUtraMd  of 
four  Tulon  (including  A.  G.  Tait,  afterwards 
archbishop)  led  to  the  condemnation  by  the 
Hebdomuoal  Council  of  Newman's  Tract  No. 
SO.  Four  years  later  Mr.  Ward  wasconsured 
for  a  treatise  by  Convocation,  though  the 
proctors  prevented  Newman's  name  being  in- 
cluded. In  IS-15  Newman  joined  the  Roman 
Church.  In  spite  of  this  and  other  secessions, 
the  party  continued  to  spread.  ^  ttu  Deniam 
cose  (ISSB)  a  sentence  of  deprivation  pti>- 
noanced  by  Archbishop  Sumner  upon  a  cler- 
gyman for  certain  teaching  as  to  the  Eucharist, 
was  reversed  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Comicil,  though  on  technical  grounds ; 
and  in  the  Bennett  case  (1ST2),  high  sacra- 
mental leaching  was  distinctly  declared  per- 
missible. The  revival  of  Anglo-Catholic 
doctrine  had  been  accompanied  by  a  renewed 
interest  in  archeology,  and  by  improved 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  under  the  infinence 
of  Pugjn  and  Scott.  In  recent  years  also,  a 
group  of  "  Ritualists  "  lua  arisen  among  the 
younger  clergy,  who  deore  the  restoration  of 
many  pre-Eluabethan  usages ;  the  disputes 
to  whidi  this  has  given  rise  have  led  to  pro- 
longed litigation,  which  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act  of  1874  was  in  vain  passed 
to  prevent.     [Chvbch  or  Enqlakd.] 

7u  tha  bait  ssoonnt  of  tha  »vent«Bth  eaa- 

tBT7  monnmt  will  be  found  Ip  Qaidlaer,  Hut. 

£na^  taot—iesa.    Baa  olao  Blunt,  fi^anaaHta 

-'  '*-— ■  (./  Bnglan^  il. ;  Cturoh  on  Afirmt 

in  X>i«.  TiLHAtn;  Hoi1»  on  Lnwi, 
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(IMS)-  Vh^ne,  Suri^f^ltT.  { 
im  dtHtiou  [ieS8) ;  Herlln,  Cca 

replied  to  in  Williams,  Holv  Tabu,  ,  —„ 

ninflDBT)  -.LmA,  Diary  I'Prraae.CaTiUrlnat'i 
SDom  (ISW).  For  tbe  ^h(e«uUi  cauturr.  aa* 
HubuIbt,  Lecky,  and  Abbev  ud  OTarton, 
En«.  CMirofc  a/  Si^ktitnlk  CnliirY.  For  the 
ulneteaDtlt.  J.  A.  Fronds,  Tlu  Oifari  Contir- 
RfformatiatL,  In  Short  Sttiia.  4  aar. ;  TncU  far 
tin  Tinm  (1833— 1841)  i  Palmar,  Sarralirt  rf 
EtmU  (1B43) ;  Wud,  n«I  of  n  Ckrittjau  CkitrA 

BJMIj  Mawmui,  Afalejiii  (lS64h  ColaHd«% 
•Miir  ofKAU  IWa);  Aihwall  and  WDbac- 
fopoa,  W  of  iMof  wmm-foroi:  Hollar. 
XtminiKxnca  of  OrM  ;  Stanler,  Etiavt  an  CJtarak 
"■dSl'i"-  [W.J.  A.] 


Kiffh  Court  of  Jiuti06,THi  (Ireland), 
was  eetabliiihed  in  1662  at  Kilkenny,  from 
which  place  it  went  on  circuit.  It  was  in- 
tended that  it  should  try  all  Catholics  who 
bad  shed  Protestant  blood,  otherwise  than  in 
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open  bftttle,  nuce  1641.  Donellan,  a  native, 
was  preaidant,  Keynolds  and  Cook  were  hit 
anenon.  Altogether  some  200  persoos  vers 
mnricted,  amoag  tham  Sir  Phelim  O'NeiL 

Bigh  Tr«aBon.  [XaaAioK.] 
W'g^^lll^dt^  Xke,  of  Scotland,  in  a 
■trictly  geographical  sense,  seem  to  commence 
in  the  soiith  near  Loch  Lomond,  and  thence  to 
be  separated  from  the  Lowlands  by  the  great 
vallejr  of  StrKthmore.  But,  from  an  historical 
point  of  view  the  word  must  be  considered  to 
embmce  the  Celtic -q>eal[ing  pert  of  Scotland. 
In  tbe  eighth  century  there  appeal  to  have 
been  seven  previncee,  each  of  which  was  ruled 
over  by  its  own  ri,  or  king,  who  had  a  sub~ 
king  dependent  on  him.  The  names  of  these 
provincee  (wilh  the  eub-pnmncoB  also) ,  »o  tar 
as  c>n  now  be  Bscertalned,  were  (1)  Angus 
and  Jitarna,  (2)  Athole  and  Gowrie,  (3)  StraCh- 
eam  and  llenteith,  {*)  Fife,  (6)  Mar  and 
Buchan,  (S)  Monty  and  Koss,  (7)  Caithness. 
The  four  first  of  these  seven  provinces, 
according  to  Mr.  Skene,  formed  the  kingdom 
of  the  Southern  Scot*,  and  tbe  town  of 
Scone  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Fictish 
kingdom,  and  of  the  ntlri,  or  head-king,  of 
■U  these  four  provinces,  with  poaaibly  some 
anthority  over  the  northern  three  also. 
Under  the  kings  of  Alban  and  of  Scotia  (889— 
1092),  we  have  still  seven  provincee  bearing 
more  or  lesti  relation  to  tbe  earlier  seven,  but 
appai«ntly  more  regulated  by  the  great 
natural  features  of  the  country  than  was  the 
caae  in  earlier  timee.  At  this  period  these 
great  provinces  are  no  longer  ruled  by  kings 
and  sub-kings,  but  each  has  its  own  mor- 
maer,  or  great  steward,  thoogh  the  Mormaer 
of  Moray  i«  still  sometimes  styled  by  his 
old  title  ri.  Meanwhile,  in  the  extreme 
nortb,  Harold  Harfagr  had,  about  the  year 
889,  given  the  Orkneys  to  Jarl  Sigard  to  lie 
held  subject  to  the  King  of  Norway ;  and  the 
new  iorl  seems  to  have  overrun  Caithness 
and  Moray  and  Eoss.  Moray  and  Gobs  seem 
■till  to  have  preserved  their  native  mormaer 
or  ri,-  hut  Caithness  apparently  passed  over 
to  Norse  rule  entirely.  By  about  the  year 
96B,  the  Earls  of  Orluiey  mid  conquered  all 
the  country  north  of  the  Spey,  and  would 
probably  have  acknowledged  the  King  of 
Norway  as  their  overlord,  if  anyone.  But 
when  Sigard  of  Orkney  vras  slain  at  the 
battle  of'  Clontarf  (1011)— the  great  battle 
bet  ween  the  Celtic  and  the  Norse  races — while 
the    Orkney  lalea  pawed   to   his   eldex  sons. 


Malcolm's  court,  and  there  invested  with  the 
jarldoma  of  CaUhness  and  Sutherland.  But 
Moivy  and  Ross  now  fell  off  from  both  Norse 
and  Scotch  dependency,  and  were  ruled  by 
thaii  own  ri,  Finleikr.  In  1031  we  read 
in  the  Anffh-Saxon  Chivmele  that  Malcolm, 
King  (d  Scotland,  became  the  man  of 
Cbnnte;    and    likewise    two   other     kings, 
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Maelbaethe  and  lehmaro.  This  Maelbaethe, 
or  Macbeth,  has  been  identified  with  Macbeth 
tbe  son  of  Finleikr,  Bi  of  Moray ;  while 
lehmarc  is  considered  to  have  been  the  Bi  of 
Aigyle.  By  the  time  of  Dmican's  accession 
(1031)  Thorflnn  had  united  the  Orkneys  to 
his  original,  jarldom  of  CaiUiness,  and  the 
Scotch  king  attempted  to  confer  the  latter 
province  on  his  nephew  Moddon,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  support  his  right  by  arms. 
this  occasion  that  Macbeth,  the 
)r  Bi  of  Caithness,  deserted,  and 
pernaps  murdered  the  Scotch  kingflOlO). 
Scotland  was  now  divided  between  Thorfinn 
and  Macbeth.  It  was  probably  on  Uie 
death  of  Thorflnn  (<nr«a  1067)  that  Bun- 
can's  son,  Malcolm  Canmore,  was  able  to 
drive  back  Macbeth.  About  the  same  time 
the  other  earldoms  of  Thorftnn,  with  the 
exception  of  Caithness,  seem  to  have  been 
recovered  by  their  native  monaaars  or  kings, 
subject  probably  to  vague  claims  on  tbe  part 
of  Slalcolm  as  ardri.  It  is  daring  the  years 
1107  and  1124,  when  Malcolm's  aooAleninder 
was  reijming  over  the  Celtic  part  of  Scotland 
north  of  the  Forth,  that  we  come  across  the 
first  mention  of  the  seven  earls— foor  of 
whom  certainly,  and  probably  all  seven, 
represented  the  old  monnaera  who,  having 
lost  their  original  titLe  of  ri,  were  now 
changing  their  later  one  for  the  I^tin  eooif. 
The  Counts  of  Athole,  Stratheam,  Mar,  and 
Buchan,  by  their  territorial  designations  point 
back  clearly  to  the  earlier  Celtic  rl,  and 
indeed  can  be  fitfuUy  traced  backwards  across 
tbe  intervening  centnriea  under  the  middle 
deaisnation  of  morojaer ;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  Monnaer  of  Mar,  who  was  present  at  tbe 
batUe  of  Clontarf.  During  the  reign  of  David 
L  (1124—1153)  Moray,  which  rose  in  rebellion 
nnder  its  mormaer,  Angus,  was  far  more 
firmly  than  ever  united  to  the  Scotch  crown, 
and  its  people  seem  to  have  formed  a  division 
by  themselves  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard. 
But,  though  the  native  mien  of  Moray  may 
have  come  to  an  end  with  Angus,  the  dietrict 
roee  in  rebellion  once  more  during  tbe  reign 
of  David's  grandson  Malcolm  (llfiS — 1166). 
In  1160,  after  the  revolt  of  the  six  earls, 
Malcolm  is  said  to  have  removed  the  men  of 
Moray  from  their  own  seats,  and  "installed 
therein  his  own  peaceful  people."  Ross  was 
thoroughly  subdued  by  William  the  Lion  in 
1179,  though  an  attempt  was  made  a  few 
years  later  to  separate  the  districts  north  of 
the  Tay  from  tbe  rest  of  Scotland  by  setting 
up  a  new  king,  who  combined  in  his  own 
person  Norse  blood  with  that  of  Malcolm 
Canmore.  After  the  sappression  of  this 
insnrrection  (1187)  William  forced  Harold, 
Earl  of  Orkney  tmd  Oiitbneag,  to  acknow- 
ledge his  dependence   on  the  Scottish  king 


regards  (be  half  id  the  latter  provinc 
,  the  paymoit  of  2,000  merks  (120^;  while 
Sutherland,  the  other  half,  ultimately  became 


by  the  paymoit  of  2,000  n 

"   Iheriand,  the  other  half,  ,___  

earldom  in  the  fanuly  of  De  Uoravia,  d 
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1230.  On  the  death  of  the  last  Norwegian 
Earl  of  Caithaeu,  in  1231,  hia  knils  were 
divided  between  the  Ust-mentiooed  family 
and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Angiu.  Lastly,  about 
the  year  1222,  the  sole  Tcmaiaia^  Celtic 
prormce  of  Argyle  aeems  to  have  submitted 
to  Alexander  II.  But,  thauf^h  the  whole 
county  was  now  □omitiaily  mbject  to  one 
Wng,  yet  there  was  a  broad  line  of  demarc*- 
titm  between  that  part  of  Scotland  which  had 
became  thoroughly  feudalised,  and  had  been 
m>  long  aubjcct  to  the  head  king  at  Scone  or 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Celtic-Bpeaktng  districts 
of  the  noith  and  west.  In  1411,  Donald, 
l/ni  of  Hie  IhIcs,  who  claimed  the  earldom 
of  Uoiay,  was  defeated  by  the  £arl  of  liar 
at  the  great  battle  of  Horlaw,  which  seema 
to  have  finally  chocked  the  dangcta  threatened 
by  the  growth  of  thia  Celtic  and  Highland 
power.  From  this  timo  onwards  toe  in- 
cunrions  of  the  Highlandeie  on  the  LowlandB 
were  limited  to  occaaional  plundering  roida. 
Tin  the  eighteenth  centurj-  the  Highland 
tUstricts  remained  a  province  inhabited  by  an 
alien  and  Bemi-barbaTDiiB  people ;  and  though 
DOminally  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
it  was  in  foot  ruled  by  the  various  tribal  chiufa 
under  their  own  laws  and  customs.  In  the 
want  of  the  aeventeenth  century,  the  High- 
lander were  easily  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
Stuarts  against  the  Covenanters ;  and  they 
made  the  last  stand  both  under  Hontroae  and 
Dundee.  After  the  suppreeeion  of  the  re- 
bellion of  IT1&,  a  determined  attempt  was 
made  to  brBab  up  the  tribal  organisation.  An 
Act  was  passed  (1724)  ordering  the  High- 
landers to  be  disarmed,  and  the  disaimamont 
was  effected  by  General  Wade  (172G).  The 
same  officer  alao  completed  between  172S  and 
1737,  the  great  military  roads  through  the 
Hi^lands,  by  means  of  which,  together  with 
a  chain  of  fortified  military  posts,  a  vigorous 
police  waa  estjiblisbed  and  plundering  stopped. 
A  happy  idea  was  conceived  of  utilising  the 
militarj'  instincts  of  the  Highlanders  for  the 
aervioe  of  the  country,  and  regiments  of 
Hi|^nd  tro^  wore  embodied  in  the 
regular  army  [Black  Watch].  In  1746,  the 
national  drms  was  prohibited  in  the  High- 
lands by  Act  of  Parliament  (19  Geo.  II.,  c.  3D, 
repealed  22  Geo.  III.,  c.  63).  Under  the 
influence  of  these  measoree,  the  Highlands 
gradually  became  an  peaceable  and  orderly  as 
Ute  rest  of  Scotland,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
the  present  centurj-  little  was  left  1«  mark 
their  distinctive  character  except  the  sur- 
vival in  many  districts  of  the  native  language, 
8ksoe,  Cdtia  ScaOana;  3.  H.  Snrton.  Hitt. 
of  ScoIUnd;  E.  W.  BobertHn,  Scollnnj  under 
Mr  EartuKinf ■ ;  Hw^olAj,  ifu(.  of  England; 
Lsokr,  But.  0/  enolSHd  in  Iht  SigUcnillk 
Ci^TV.  [T.  A.  A.] 

Sill,  BowLAMi),  In  LoB»  {i.  1772,  d. 
1842),  ft  son  of  Sir  John  HiU,  a  Shropshire 
baronet,  was  edacated  at  Bugl^,  and  at  sii- 
tean  entered  the   army.     He   ma   sent  as 


s)  sa 

secretary  of  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Oeuon, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Toulon,  and  acted 
during  the  siege  as  aide-de-camp  to  Lord 
Mulgrave,  and  alfterwards  to  Sir  David  Dundos. 
He  was  wounded,  and,  returning  to  England, 
was  soon  promoted  to  be  lii'Utenant-coloDel 
of  the  90th,  with  which  he  went  to  Egypt. 
In  the  battle  of  Alexandria  he  was  severely 
wounded.  In  1B0»  he  became  a,  major- 
general,  and  was  despatched  to  the  Peninsula 
on  the  first  outbreak  of  war.  He  served  at 
Kolica  and  Vimiero,  and  at  Corunna  com- 
manded Sir  John  Jloore'a  rsMire.  In  1811 
he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  General 
Faget's  corps,  and  continued  to  be  one  of 
Wellington's  moat  trustworthy  officers.  He 
was  present  in  high  command  at  nearly  all 
the  battles  of  the  war,  and  always  acquitted 
himself  well  on  the  many  occasions  on  which 
Wellington  entrusted  him  with  a  separate 
command.  After  hia  success  at  Almarei, 
where  he  destroyed  the  enemy's  works  after  a 
most  desperate  resistance,  he  was  misod  to  the 
peeiage  (May,  1814).  He  ufterwanla  served 
at  Waterloo,  and  was  personally  thanked 
by  Wellington  for  his  services  there  and 
elsewhere,  and  was  second  in  command  of  the 
anny  of  occupation  in  France  in  1815.  He 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  1828. 
He  was  a  brave  and  able  soldier,  beloved, 
and  entirely  trusted  by  his  men,  to  whom 
his  relations  are  best  understood  by  the 
nickname  which  they  gave  him  of  "Daddy 
HilL" 

.lUaOD,  Hufarv  ef  Btnpii  Sir  W.  Mai^ar, 
FnitmluT  (far. 
irtTT,  Sir  Bowi.ax[>  (i.  1T9S,  d.  1879),  was 
born  at  Kidderminster.  In  ewly  life  he 
was  a  schoolmaster.  His  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  question  of  Australian  coloni- 
sation, and,  as  secretary  to  GCbsrt  Wakefield's 
scheme  for  settling  that  country,  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  Some  Celmut.  It  was  in  1837 
that  he  issned  his  paper  on  Tkt  Foilagt  Sj/t- 
ttm.  By  a  careful  series  of  inveetigations 
and  calculations,  he  had  arrived  at  tbe  con- 
clusion that,  as  the  chief  expenses  of  letter- 
cari^-ing  were  not  in  the  cnrriage  itself,  but  in 
tbe  distribution  of  the  letters,  the  distance 
might  be  disregarded,  and  a  uniform  charge 
made  for  the  conveyance  of  all  home  letter* 
to  any  distance.  He  also  showed  how  the 
almost  nominal  charge  of  one  penny  for  every 
half  ounce  would,  in  view  of  the  great  increase 
in  correspondence  likely  to  ensue  on  encb  a 
reduction  of  cost,  peld  an  ample  profit  on  Uie 
transaction;  and,  at  the  same  lime,  he  sug- 
gested the  use  of  poatagc-stamps.  Despite 
the  opposition  oficrcd  to  so  entirely  novel  a 
scheme,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion (1838);  and  when  Rowknd  HiU's  pro- 
posals received  its  approhatioji,  a  Inll  was  at 
brought   i     *  ■   " 

■  ■■•^9). 
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■ppointed  to  an  ofHce  in  the  Trauury,  for  the 
purpoae  ol  superintending;  the  execution  of 
his  refonna,  hut  had  to  retira  in  ItMl,  when 
the  Libeiala  went  ant  of  office.  In  1846  he 
was  presented  with  £13,000,  as  a  maik  of 
pnbEic  gratitude,  and  when  the  Liberals 
retUTned  to  offite,  the  sanie  yeB,r,  he  was 
made  Kcretwy  to  the  Poetmaster'Genenil. 
In  1B60  he  was  knighted,  and  when  forced, 
(our  years  later,  to  resign,  he  wbs  allowed 
to  retftin  hia  full  talaiy  of  £2,000  a  year. 

KomUst,  Bekjahik,  successively  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  tlcreford,  Salisbury,  and  Win- 
cheater  (i.  1670,  (f.  1761),  was  Alucated  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  When  ho  removed 
to  London  he  appeared  M  the  antagonist 
of  Calamy  on  the  question  of  conformity,  and 
of  Bishop  Atterbury  on  thatof  non-(«si»tiuice. 
He  was  a  staunch  Low  Churchman.  In 
ITOS,  Hoadley  was  attacked  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Bishop  of  London  for  having 
advocated  the  duty  of  resiatanco  and  counte- 
nanced rebellion,  in  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  Lord  Mayor.  Burnet,  in  reply  to  this 
speaker,  told  him  that  he  was  the  last  peison 
who  ought  lA  complain  of  the  sermon  in  ques- 
tion- A  few  years  later  Hoadloy  was  one  of 
the  moat  prominent  opponents  of  Dr.  Satheve- 
rell.  In  IT  15  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  and  next  year  publiihed  his  famous 
tract  against  the  Nonjuiois.  This  was 
quickly  followed  (1717)  by  the  issue  of  his 
sermon  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  printed  by 
royal  command.  Both  these  works  were  de- 
voted to  questioning  the  divine  authority  of 
the  king  and  the  clergy,  and  were  the  occa- 
sion of  the  famous  Bangorian  Controversy. 
The  matter  was  at  once  taken  up  by  Convo- 
cation, and  led  to  such  wrenglingand  discord 
that  this  body  was  suddenly  prorogued  by  the 
government.  From  this  time  (1717)  till  tho 
year  IS52  Convocation  was  allowed  to  meet 
only  as  a  matter  of  form.  Dr.  Hoadley  was 
tranalated  to  the  sees  of  Hereford,  Salisburj-, 
and  Winchester  in  the  rears  1721,  17:23,  and 
1734  respectively,  and  died  at  Chelsea. 

Soblies,  Thomas  [ft.  1688,  d.  1679),  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  whero  he  took  his  degree 
as  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  10O8.  Tho  same  year 
he  was  appointed  tutor  to  tho  eldest  son  of 
the  future  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  accompa- 
nied his  pupil  in  hia  Continental  tour.  Before 
the  year  16:20  he  seems  to  have  become  ac- 
[|uaintcd  with  Lord  Bacon,  and  was  by  him 
employed  on  tho  Latin  veisioD  of  the  Eaagt. 
In  IG31  he  undertook  the  education  of  the 
new  Earl  of  Devonshire,  his  former  pupil's 
■on.  While  abroad  with  this  boy  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Galileo,  nnd  spent  several 
months  at  Paris,  returning  home  in  1637 
tt  was  about  this  lime  tluit  he  beitan  bi 
philoaoohic  career.  In  1 642  the  Dt  Civi  wa 
printed;  in  1660  his  D»  Corpert  Pelilic 
(English  in  everything  but  its  title),  and  ii 
1661  the  LtPuUAan,  which  made  him  hmouB. 


Charles  II.,  who  had  once  been  Uobbee's 
pupil  in  matheoiaticB,  gave  bis  old  teacher  a 
pension  of  £1U0  H  yeui  after  the  Bestoiation, 
tind  hung  his  portrait  up  in  his  private  room. 
After  the  Great  Fire  of  London  a  bill  levelled 
ugainst  the  Leviathan  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  nnd  passed  early  in  the 
next  ysHT  (1067).  The  Bektmolh.  or  history 
of  the  Civil  Whi-,  was  published  16TEI,  juat 
before  ita  author's  death,  but  without  his 
CDDseat.  The  last  years  of  his  lifo  were  spent 
in  DerbjTsbire  :  and  his  literary  labours  were 
continued  till  tho  verj'  end,  in  tiie  quiet  of  the 
countrj-.  Hobbea's  influent-c  on  philosophical 
thought  has  been  equalled  by  tew  English 
writers.  Even  greater  has  been  his  influence 
upon  political  and  ethical  speculnlion.  He 
aimed  at  finding  a  scientific  explanation  for 
the  phenomena  of  man  in  society,  and  this 
gave  an  impulse  to  a  movement  of  thought 
which  has  been  followed  by  English  thinkers 
ever  since.  His  main  politick  conceptioa 
wa£  that  of  the  right  of  nil  men  to  seek  their 
own  happiness,  nnd  their  tendency  to  seek  it, 
even  at  tho  expense  of  their  fellows.  In  a 
state  of  nature  tho  selflahness  of  every  man 
would  have  free  play,  and  would  only  bn 
limited  by  tho  selsshneis  of  others.  The 
state  of  nature,  therefore,  would  be  a  state  of 
warfare  and  of  auifering.  Ooiemment  has 
been  instituted  to  limit  this ;  and  govern- 
ment in  its  perfect  form  should  have  absolute 
control  over  civil,  nioral,  and  cccleaiastiral 
affairs  alike.  Tho  demonstration  of  tho  su- 
premacy and  irresponsibility  of  the  sovereign 
power  in  a  state,  which  is  one  of  the  moat 
remarkablo  features  in  his  philosophy,  raused 
Hobbes  to  bo  often  classed  with  the  defenders 
of  despotism,  and  roused  against  him  tha 
champions  of  conHtitutionalism  and  of  eccle- 
siastical freedom  in  his  own  day  ;  but  at  a 
later  time  tho  conception  fonned  the  founda- 
tion of  tho  theory  of  utilitarian  legislation, 
which  was  worked  into  a  ragular  system  by 
the  school  of  Bentham. 

Tha  works  of  Habbss  have  bseii  cdltsd  b;  Sir 
W.  Kotanrorth,  16  vob..  Lend.,  lS39-4f. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Hollnslicd,  Raphael  (d.  eirea  1S80),  ia 
tho  author,  or  perhaps,  rather,  the  editor,  of 
tho  large  folio  Hiitoiy  aj  Enyland  which 
furnished  Shakespeare  with  much  of  his 
knowled^  of  Engliah  history.  According  to 
the  dedicatory  preface,  inscribed  to  I^rd 
Burleigh,  tho  history  as  published  was  a 
fraction  of  the  original  scheme,  which  cm- 
braced  the  idea  of  a  universal  history,  ap- 
parently on  the  largest  scale.  Tho  work  in 
its  later  form  consists  of  (1)  a  description  of 
England,  followed  by  the  history  of  this 
country  down  to  tho  Conquest;  (2)  a  de- 
scription of  Ireland,  followed  by  the  chroniclea 
of  that  island ;  (3)  o  description  of  Scotland, 
followed  by  Thi  Hitlnrii  of  timHiftid  down 
to   the   year   1675  ;    {*)   the  history   ol  the 
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Eogliah  IdngB  down  to  the  year  1577. 
HoUnshed  was  liuvcly  agisted  ia  hie  great 
work  by  the  most  teamed  men  of  the  time, 
E«uch  as  Stew  and  Harrisun. 

Holk^  IB  the  ftmiily  naaie  of  one  ol  the 
(hist  dynasties  ot  Mahi'attu  princes,  llulhar 
Eao  Holkar  took  part  in  the  Miihratta  in- 
vasion ot  Quzerat  in  1721.  and  in  IT».'>  lod  a. 
hrga  unny  to  Delhi.  He  succeeded  in  ex- 
toHing  from  tho  empcrot  a  conBideralile 
territory  in  Malwa  (1736),  whith  was  erected 


After  suffering  a  seveve  defeat  from  the 
Afghans  in  1761,  Mulhor  Rao  died  in  1763. 
In  1771  his  successor,  Tuckagee  Holkar,  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  war  against  the 
English.  He  was  defeated  by  Colonel 
(.ioddard  in  1782,  and  subsequently  joined  the 
Britiah  alliance  against  Tippoo  Sahib. 

KolkOT,  Jebwunt  Rao  {d.  1811).  In 
1797,  on  the  death  of  Tuckageo  Holkar.  a  dis- 

Eute  arose  between  his  soob,  and  Jehwunt 
^0,  an  illegitimate  son,  fled  to  Nagporo  to 
escape  the  enmity  of  Scindiah,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  half-brother  Khassee 
Rao.  Ilolkar  now  became  a  freebooter,  col- 
lected an  army  of  Fataoe,  tlahrattas,  and 
rindarries,  and  joined  himself  to  Ameer 
Khan.  The  warfare  between  Scicdiah 
and  Holkar,  which  laid  all  Malwa  and 
Khandeish  in  ruins,  ended  in  the  battle 
ot  Popoah,  Oct.  '^0,  1802,  in  which  Holkar, 
assisted  by  English  troops,  defeated  tbe 
united  forces  of  the  Peishtv-a  and  Kcindiah. 
Tho  result  was  tbe  Treaty  of  Bassein  (Doc, 
1802}.  Holkar  was  now  alarmed  at  the 
introduction  of  English  influence,  and  con- 
certed with  tScindinn  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar 
the  conspiracy  which  produced  the  ^[Khratta 
War.  The  reduction  of  Scindiah  and  Berar, 
1803,  produced  no  effect  on  Holkar,  who  wiia 
compelled  to  plunder  to  pay  his  army ;  and 
the  foohsh  contempt  of  tho  English,  whiih 
induced  them  to  underrate  him  and  pro- 
duced the  disastrous  rotreat  of  Mo  neon, 
Kuve  him  a  new  lease  ot  life.  He  returned 
to  HindoaUn  (1801)  with  a  larger  force  than 
ever,  and  besieged  Delhi.  Lake's  advan'-e, 
howevei',  drove  him  away,  and  he  fled, 
followed  by  the  English,  who  surprised 
his  cavalry  at  Ferruckabad,  and  chased  him 
in  the  direction  of  Deeg.  At  tbis  fortress 
his  disciplined  army  was  destroyed,  and  after 
hanging  about  Bhurtpore  for  some  time,  he 
fled  with  Ameer  Khan  to  Scindiah's  camp, 
and  thence  to  Ajracrc,  and  across  tho  Sut- 
lej.  Lake  pursued  him,  heating  him  re- 
peatedly, and  at  last  foned  him  to  conclude 
the  Treaty  ot  Raipuor  Ghaut  (1806),  which 
would  have  greatly  limited  his  power.  The 
declaratory  articles  of  fiir  John  Shore,  how- 
ever, removed  all  tbcso  limitations  and 
gkve  him  unlimited   licence  to  plunder   in 
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Rajpootanu  and  elsewhere,  a  licence  of 
which  he  freely  availed  himsett.  He  was 
troubled  first  by  mutinies  in  his  army,  and 
tben  by  on  in&uirection  in  favour  of  his 
nephew.  This  disturbance  led  Holkar  to  pat 
his  unfortunate  kinsman  to  death,  a  crime 
which  was  soon  followed  by  tbo  murder  of 
his  own  brother,  Khassee  Itao.  Remorse  for 
this  double  offence  drove  him  mad,  and  after 
three  )-earB  of  restraint  he  died  in  Oct.,  1811. 


;  Witlnltii  Doiwlckii 
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KoUaud,  TuouAs  (<f.  1400),  was  theeldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Kent.  In  1397  ho  iras 
made  Duke  ot  Surrey,  but  was  degraded  in 
1399.  In  1100,  being  implicated  in  a  plot 
against  Henry  IV.,  ho  was  oehcaded. 

Eolland,  He>iiv  Rich,  Eakl  of  (d. 
1619),  was  a  younger  son  ot  Lord  Rich.  He 
served  in  the  Dutch  wars,  and  on  his  return 
10  England,  attracted  the  favourable  notic*  of 
James  I.,  who  heaped  honours  upon  bim.  In 
1639  ho  was  made  Lord  General  ot  the  Uorso 
in  tho  Scotch  War,  but  seceded  two  yean 
later  to  tho  Parliament.  He  rejoined  the 
king  in  1613,  and  fought  with  considerable 
brsverj-  in  the  first  battle  of  Newbury ;  but, 
finding  himself  coldly  received  by  Charles, 
he  quickly  deserted  to  the  enemy.  In  1618 
he  took  part  in  tbe  abortive  Royalist  rising, 
was  captured  by  the  Parliamentary  troops, 
tried  before  the  HighCourtofJustice  in  1819, 
and  executed. 

Holland,  Hbkkv  Fox,  1st  Lord  (i.  iTOa, 
d,  1T71),  second  son  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  was 
a  political  disciple  of  Walpole.  In  1 743  he 
became  one  of  tbe  Comnussioners  of  the 
Tressurv',  under  the  Pelham  administratioD, 
and  on  Lord  Granville's  faUure  to  form  a 
ippointed    Secretary   for 


But  dissensions  sprang  up  among  the 
ry,  and  he  violently  oppoaed  Lord  Haid- 
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ministry,  8 

wicka's   Carriage   Act.     On    the    death   of 

Pelham,  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
attempted  to  form  a  government.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  lind  a  leader  of  the  Commons.  New- 
castle applied  to  Kon,  as  Pitt  was  disagreeable 
to  the  king.  But  they  quarrelled  about  the 
disposal  of  patronage ;  and  Kobinson,  a  man  of 
little  in9iience,  was  made  manager  of  the  Com- 
mons. The  neit  month,  however,  Newcastle 
secured  Fox's  services  by  making  him  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  remoi-ing  Robinson.  He 
soon  quarrelled  with  his  chief:  and  seeing  that 
the  hlanie  for  the  toss  of  Minorca  was  to  be 
cast  on  his  shoulders,  he  resigned,  in  1756, 
and  was  shortly  followed  by  Newcastle.  It 
was  boped  thut  he  and  Pitt  would  unite,  and 
form  an  administration ;  hut  his  quarrel 
with  Pitt,  caused  by  his  acceptance  of  office 
in  1751,  was  too  serious.  However,  after  the 
failure  ot  Fitt'a    first    administmtion.  Fox 
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accepted  the  subordinate  poeitioo  of  Puy- 
mMter  d(  the  Forces,  whereby  he  lost  even 
a  seat  in  the  cabiaet,  but  nacured  a,  large 
incoma.  On  the  accession  of  George  III.,  ha 
joiDed  Lord  Bute  in  his  attack  on  the 
Whigs,  and  deliberately  set  to  work  to  buy  a 
majority  in  the  House.  The  Pnymaster'a 
office  beoime  a  shop  for  the  purchase  of  votes. 
It  is  said  that  £23,000  was  thus  expeoded  in 
one  morning.  But  the  whole  feeling  of  the 
Comnioos  was  against  him,  and  his  colleagues 
refused  to  support  bim.  Hints  of  bribery 
were  freely  thrown  out,  and  he  became 
thoroughly  unpopular.  "He  had  always 
been  regarded  as  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs." 
Un  the  sudden  resignation  of  Bute,  he  retired 
to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Holland.  He 
continued  to  hold  office  for  two  more  yiars, 
but  he  hud  ceased  to  play  any  part  in  politics. 
In  ITS'  he  was  not  ashamed  to  solicit  his 
old  enemy,  Chatham,  for  an  earldom.  Fox, 
though  a  very  able  man,  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  a  (ustinct  failure   as  to  his  public 

Stsnbape,  HM,  at  Kni.;   Hsosular,  Eusmi 
Tnveljui,  £aWn  h^toj  C.  J.  Fu. 

SollAndL,  Hemuv  Richard  Vabsall,  3hd 
Loud  (i.  1773,  d.  1840),  succeeded  to  the 
peerage  while  stilt  an  infant,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1798  that  he  entered  on  his  par- 
liamentary career,  during  the  whole  of  which 
he  maintained  the  views  and  principles  of  his 
uncle,  Charles  James  Fox.  In  1 805  the  Whigs 
came  into  office,  and  Lord  Holland  was  Bwom 
a  Privy  Councillor,  and  appointed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Lord  Auckland  to  negotiate  with 
the  American  plenipotentiaries  for  the  settle- 
ment of  mme  differences  between  the  two 
goveraments.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
not  successful,  as  Hr.  JetFerson,  the  President, 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty.  On  the  death 
of  Mr.  FoK,  Lord  Holland  entered  the  cabinet 
as  Privj-  S«l,  but  larly  in  1807  the  ministers 
were  dismissed.  He  was  present  in  various 
parts  of  tiie  Peninsula  during  the  Spanish 
War.  On  hU  return  to  England  (1800),  he 
became  a  follower  of  l[r.  Ciumini;,  to  whom 
he  lent  aid  on  his  accession  to  power  though 
he  did  not  become  a  member  of  his  cabinet. 
In  1830  be  entered  Lord  Grey's  ministry  aa 
Cliancellor  of  tho  Duchv  of  Lancaster,  which 
office  he  continued  to'llll  with  a  ilighl  in- 
terval when  Mb  psrty  was  not  in  power. 
nntil  the  time  of  his  deHth.  Lord  Holland  was 
the  author  of,  amon^  other  works,  Xmuiii'i  ef 
tlu  H'hip  Parly  (ie»2). 

SoUwnd,  Relations  with.  The  name 
Holland,  propeily  belonging  to  the  Imperial 
county  of  uiat  name,  wjikh  subsequently 
became  the  leading  State  of  the  Republic  of 
Seven  United  Provinces,  is  commonly  used 
loosely  for  the  United  Provinces  aa  a  whole  : 
and,  though  the  official  title  of  the  modem 
Idngdom  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  same  inexact  desigiuitioa  is  (till  appliei 


to  iL  With  the  mediaeval  county  of  Holland 
the  relations  of  England  were  frequent  and 
friendly.  Count  William  L  fought  for  Otto 
IV.  at  Boui-ines,  and,  subsequently  changing 
sides,  followed  Louis,  tho  son  of  Philip  II.,  to 
England,  in  1215.  Floris  V.  established 
intimate  relations  with  Edward  I.,  got  the 
wool-staple  placed  at  Dort,  and  eeeured  fish- 
ing rights  on  the  English  coast.  But  in  1296 
he  reverted  to  the  French  connection.  Hig 
son,  John  I.,  restored  the  alliance  by  bis 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Edward  I.  The 
new  Uainault  line  was  again  closely  bound  to 
England  by  the  marriage  of  Philippa,  daugh- 
ter of  William  III.,  to  Edward  III.  (13i8). 
On  his  son's  death  in  134S,  Edward  and 
Philippa  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  seice 
the  country.  In  the  next  century  the  attempt 
of  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  to  win  Holland, 
and  the  counties  attached  to  it,  for  his  wife 
Jacqueline,  was  the  means  of  breaking  up  tho 
Anglo-Burgundian  alliance  which  had  given 
the  Engli^  mastery  of  France.  On  his 
failure,  Holland  became  included  in  the  Bur- 
i-undian  dominions,  which  the  accession  of 
Charles  V.  transferred  to  Spain.  Burgundy 
and  Spain  were  both  Engtiidi  allies,  and  so  the 
old  fnendshiii  was  kept  up.  Intimate  com- 
mercial relations  still  turner  tightened  tho 
bonds  of  union  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Reformation,  which  broke  up  the  al- 
liance of  England  nnd  tSjiHin,  led  to  the  revolt 
of  the  ProleMunls  of  Holland  from  the  abso- 
lutism and  Catholicism  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  England,  under  Eliuibetb,  whs 
aliio  cng^ed  in  a  life  and  death  sti-ugglo  with 
Spain.  This  ultimately  compelled  the  queen, 
despite  her  reluctance,  both  to  help  rebels 
against  their  sovereign,  and  to  take  a  decided 
Protestant  lino,  to  afiord  tho  revolted  Hol- 
landers very  material  assistance.  At  first, 
English  help  look  the  foim  of  secret  sub- 
vention or  popular  siibHriptions,  or  of  the 
willing  bands  of  volunteers,  who  flocked  to 
join  a  Proteaiant  cHiise.  Subsequently  the 
queen  assisted  the  Dutch  in  a  more  formal 
way.  Elizabeth's  first  decided  intervention 
began  with  the  lavish  grants  to  her  lover,  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  who  aspired  to  lead  tho 
southern  proi-incea  of  the  Netherlands,  but  on 
his  disastrous  failure,  and  the  muitlcv  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  in  1584,  Elizabelh,  though  de- 
I'lining  the  proffered  sovereignty  of  thi:  Seven 
Provinces,  sent  her  favourite  Leicester  na 
govemoj'-general  witha  small  army, receiving 
in  return,  some  "  cautinnarj-  towns."  In 
l.iSe,  Sidney  fell  at  Zutphen.  In  1687 
Ijeicestcr's  incompetence  necessitated  his  i-e- 
rall.  In  la88  tho  Dutch  did  good  service  by 
lilocking  up  the  army  oF  Parma  in  their  port* 
which  the  great  Armada  hmicd  to  land  in 
England,  tjp  to  the  date  of  Elizabeth's  death 
our  relations  with  the  Hollanders  t-ontinued 
cordial,  and  materially  assisted  their  efforts 
for  liberty. 

With  James  I.  a  new  epoch  begins.    Tliat 
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monarch'!  peace  with  Spain  was  followed  by 

tlw  restitution  of  tbo  oiutionury  towns,  and 
the  growing  theological  differences  between 
the  two  countries,  and  tho  increasing  rirulry 
between  English  and  Dutch  merchants 
produced  a  deeply-rooted  and  enduring  hos- 
tilitj-.  When  the  Twelve  Years'  Truct  with 
Spain  (IGOS— 21]  camu  to  an  end,  James's 
sympathies  wei-e  altogether  Spaaish,  Holland 
found  in  Fnini^o  the  protector  she  had  lost  in 
England.  Tho  Amboyna  massacre  was  but 
the  prelude  of  n  long  struggle  of  the  two 
naVal  powent  in  the  East  ladies.  The  eventful 
marriago  of  the  Studtholdor,  Frederick  Henry, 
with  Murj-,  daughter  o(  Charles  I.  (1841) 
rather  increased  than  diminished  the  hostility 
of  England  luid  KollLind.  Flushed  with  the 
glorious  recognition  of  their  libertv  by  the 
Treaties  of  WeBtphidin  (1G48),  the  Dutch 
plunged  into  their  famous  naval  war  with 
England.  The  passing  by  tho  Long  Parlia- 
ment  of  the  Nnvigation  Act,  dealt  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  Dutch  carrying  tradu.  But  the 
war  which  ensued,  and  Luted  from  1G.5I  to 
166*,  was  on  tho  whole  unfavonrible  to  Hol- 
Und.  The  restoration  of  tho  Stuarts,  closely 
followed  by  the  re-enactment  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Act,  rather  intensified  the  opposition  of 
the  Amsterdam  oligarchs  to  their  commercial 
HtoI.  The  war  (1605—1667)  was  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  the  Dutch,  though  the 
Treaty  of  Sreda  lost  them  New  Amsterdam. 
In  16I)T  the  two  powers  united  to  check  Louis 
XIV.  by  the  Triple  Allmnce;  but,  in  1C70, 
Charles  II.  signed  a  treaty  with  Franca  to 
partition  Holland,  as  Charles  I,  had  nearly 
forty  years  earlier  concluded  a  similar  treaty 
with  Spain.  Xa  tGT'i.  Charles  joined  Louis 
in  his  great  attack  on  Holland.  But  common 
political  hostility  to  tho  tyrant  of  Europe  now 
proved  so  strong  a  bond  of  union  between 
England  and  Uollnnd  that  even  commerr:ial 
rivalrv  was  powerle^  to  separate  them. 
The  VestoTHtion  of  tho  bouse  of  Orange 
persoQHlly  united  tho  two  courts;  and  the 
marriage  of  Williani  III.  with  JIary  of 
York  (1077)  completed  the  alliance.  The 
lUvolution  which  brought  William  to  Eng- 
land mndo  it  indissolulilc.  Henceforward, 
the  "Slaritimo  Powers,"  as  England  and 
Holland  woro  now  called,  had  a  common  policy 
and  common  interests.  Slarlborough  simply 
continued  tho  work  of  William  of  Orange. 
But  tho  narrow  tiisis  of  Dutch  pi'osperity  now 
b^an  lo  show  itsi:lf.  It  was  perhaps  only 
be^uto  Engbind  had  won  the  commercial 
race,  that  her  alliance  with  Holbind  had  be- 
come possible.  Though  tho  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
gave  tho  Dutch  all  thev  conld  wish,  they 
graduallv  sunk  into  a  decided  condition  of 
dependonce  on  their  great  ally.  It  was 
English  inSuencc.  now  extended  to  internal 
affaira,  that  m.ido  William  IV..  tho  son-in- 
law  of  George  II.,  Stadtholder  in  1747.  But 
George's  gTaodnon,  William  V,,  n-aa  a  weak 
ruler ;  and  despite  bis  sympathy  with  George 


II.,   the   rising   Dutch    democracf,   which 

'armly  supported  the  American  colonists,  in- 
sisted on  Holland  adopting  the  "  Armed  Neu- 
trality "  (17S0),  and  rushed  into  a  naval  war 
with  England.  Bat  the  glory  of  Holland 
'    d  now  departed,  and  the  States  willingly 

fted  an  inglorious  peace  in  1783.   In  1787 
ngliah  and  Prussians  combined  to  restore 
B  Stadtholder.  nn  act  which  directly  led  to 
the  conquest  of  Holland   by  the  French  Re- 
'  "    the  approbation  of  the  Dutch 
Holland  was    forced    [ 
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mained  in  antagonism  to  Englnnd  until  18ld. 
It  was  hugely  through  English  influeam  that 
the  Congi'ess  of  Vienna  erected  Holland  and 
Belgium  into  a  kingdom  for  the  house  of 
Oninge.  In  1B3D,  after  tho  revokof  Belgium, 
England  and  France  blockaded  the  Dutch 
portf,  and  insisted  on  'be  signature  of  the 
Convention  uf  London  in  1833,  which  gave 
Belgium  its  independent.  In  1867  the 
'I'rcaty  of  London  guaiimteed  Luiemhuig  to 
Holhind. 

OratUn,  Kill.  0/  lh>  Krthn-tiiuili,  ud  For  Oe 
wrller  period,  the  worki  of  ».'  Kotlei^ 
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Sollei,  Dexzil,  Lohi>  Ji.  1591.  rf.  1681) 
was  the  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cbkre.  On 
entering  Parliament  (1024)  he  joined  the 
popular  party,  and  was  one  of  tho  most 
iii-Jent  opponents  of  Buckingham.  On  Uairh 
■i.  IC'ia.  when  the  Spcnkcr  whs  about  to  od. 
joum  the  House  in  ohedicnco  to  the  king'.'> 
oitler.  Holloa  forced  him  hack  into  his  chair, 
for  which  act  he  was  lined  a  thousand  marks 
and  imprisoned.  At  the  upcniiig  of  the  Look 
P.iiliamcnt  he  was  much  valued  and  esteemed 
Ijy  the  wholi'  popular  party.  In  the  year  1641 
he  was  oni'  of  the  commi^ionci^  sent  to 
Oxford  to  negotiate  with  the  king,  showed 
himself  ver}'  aniious  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 
and  was  consequently  accused  of  treacher}' 
by  Lord  S'li'ile.  Holies  was  the  lesdet  of 
the  I'resliyleriaa  party  in  their  contest  with 
the  Independents  and  H'ith  the  army.  In 
August,  1C4T|  he  wes  excluded  from  the 
House  uf  Commona,  returned  to  share  the 
short  tiiumph  of  the  Presbyterians,  und  was 
forced  again  to  take  refuge  in  Xonnandy, 
and  to  eonsolo  himself  by  exposing  Cromwell 
in  his  Mtumirt.  Holies  reBppcared  in  Par- 
liament in  16<i9.  and  wan  spokesman  of  the 
deputation  of  the  Commons  sent  to  Breda. 
Six  months  later  he  sat  in  the  court  which 
judged  the  regicides,  and  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Bnron  Holies, 
in  ICCl.  In  1663  ho  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Purls,  retailed  in  lOG.i,  snd  nego- 
tiated  the  Treaty  of  Bredn  in  1007,  hut  otterly 
disapproved  the  foreign  policy  of  Charles. 
"Save  what  the  goi-emment  of  the  Parlia- 
ment did,"  he  wrote,  '■wohnve  not  taken  one 
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truo  step  or  vtruck  ons  true  stroke,  inDCe 
Queen  EliuLbeth's  time."  His  lost  public 
act  was  to  vote  for  the  acquittul  of  Lord 
Slafioid  (1680].  He  died  Februarj-  17,  1081. 
Bumet  describes  him  as  "Si  man  of  great 
courage,  and  of  as  great  pride.  He  had  the 
■oul  of  a  stubborn  old  Kooian  in  him." 

Minuif  publiihed  in  Muue's  Trtuti ;  auliot, 

-  Holy  Alliuioe,  '!'■'«,  wa*  a  treatr  con- 
cluded nt  yana  on  Sept.  26,  ISIo,  between 
Alexander,  Emperor  of  Kussia,  Francis,  Em- 
peror ot  Austria,  and  Frederick  William  I., 
King  of  Prussia,  without  the  intervention  ot 
their  ministeia.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
the  instigator  ot  the  step,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  it  under  the  influence  of 
Madame  Krudi:ner,  n  visionar}-  Pietist.  The 
main  points  of  the  agreement  vere  as  follows : 
(I)  European  Christendom  was  regarded  as 
filming  a  singlo  family,  ''  the  only  principle 
either  between  govemniGntji  or  subjects  is  to 
T^ard  themselves  as  membera  ot  the  same 
Cuistian  nation,  the  three  allied  princes 
ooptfdering  themselves  as  delegated  by  Pro- 
vidence to  goveni  three  branchea  of  the  same 
family."  (2)  Three  States,  representing  three 
forma  of  QiriBtiuDity,  the  Greek  Church,  the 
Boinan  Church,  and  Protestantism,  vere 
asked  to  rise  above  their  diSerenccs,  and  to 
form  a  union  depending  on  their  common 
agreement.  (3)  Christianity  was  proclaimed 
as  the  foaodation  of  nil  government  and  all 
civiliBation,  "  the  sublime  truths  which  are 
taught  us  hy  the  eternal  religion  of  a  God 
Saviour."  "  The  present  act  has  no  other 
object  than  lo  show  in  the  face  of  the 
UDiverso  the  determination  to  adopt  no  other 
rule  of  conduct,  either  in  the  administration 
of  government,  or  in  the  political  relations 
with  other  govummonts.  than  the  precepts  of 
thia  faoiy  religion,  pi-ocepls  of  justice,  cluirity, 
and  peace,"  which  are  ns  well  fitted  to  guide  the 
pnbuc  acts  of  princea  iis  they  are  to  guide  the 
Uvea  of  private  pentons,  and  the  only  means 
to  consolidate  human  institutions  and  remedy 
their  imperfections.  (1)  Hio  three  sovereigns 
declared  themacltea  bound  together  by  the  ties 
of  a  true  and  indissotiible  fraternity,  [n)  They 
were  to  con'ider  themselves  in  the  light  of 
fathers  to  their  suiijects.  The  treaty  was 
offered  for  irignaturo  to  all  European  powers, 
except  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan.  Orent 
Britain  alone  declined  to  accede  to  it,  but  the 
Rince  Itegent  declared  his  personal  adhe- 
ranco  to  its  principles. 


[O.  B.] 

Holyrood  Abbey  was  founded  by 
David  I.  in  1128.  It  was  plundered  by  the 
English  in  13^2  and  138-^,  iind  destroyed  by 
Hurttord  in  l-i44.  The  foundation  was  aiip' 
pressed  in  l.iiT.  Hatgioad  I'alac*  yesa  made 
a  royal  lestdence  by  Jamea  V.  in  1628,  and 


place  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland.  It  w 
aceneof  the  murder  of  Riizio  in  1566.  Charles 
I.  was  crowned  there  in  1633.  In  1650  it  was 
partly  destroyed  by  Cromwell's  troops.  In 
174^  it  WHS  for  a  short  time  occupied  by  the 
Young  Pretender.  After  being  allowed  to 
fall  almost  into  ruins  it  was  repaired  in  I860. 
Sonage  [ImmBgiutn,  sometimen  Aoiatniiim 
from  hauii,,  through  the  earlier  I^tin  form 
hominatieuw),  was  that  profisbion  ot  feudal 
Babjoction  which  the  vatisal  [hento)  made  to 
his  lord  on  receiving  a  flef  from  his  hands. 
It  could  only  be  received  by  the  lord  himself. 
With  solemn  cm'emonics  the  vassal  uncovered 
his  head,  laid  aside  swoi-d  and  speai-,  and  knelt 
before  his  suserain,  and  formally  declared. 
"  1  become  your  man  for  the  lands  which  I 
hold  ot  you,  and  wilt  be  faithful  to  you 
against  all  men,  saving  the  fealty  which  J 
owe  to  my  lord  the  king."  The  oath 
of  tealty  and  the  gi-ant  nf  the  lief  followed 
the  formula  of  homage.  Eiery  feudal  tenant 
on  acquiring  his  property  was  compelled  lo 
do  homage  to  his  loid.  Besides  lUgi  )toituigt, 
as  mentioned  above,  there  was  a  tiiaple  ho- 
mage,  in  which  the  oath  of  fealty  did  not 
follow,  and  a  homage  that  involved  no  feudal 
duties,  such  as  thu  I'alatinc  carta  pi-oflcred  to 
(he  English  kings  or  the  gi'eat  peers  of 
Franco  (AoMifljJHnijwr-;wf™siu/H),  or  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  peilurmed  to  the  King  ot 

3£,  {  Si  UlUTllI,  lib.  §,  ca|>.  1. 

Homfl  Kale  Xorameiit.    [luiuNn, 

adJS>i.] 

Homildon  Hill,  Tits  B\ttls  ot  (Sept. 
liO'l),  was  fought  near  Woolor  in  Korthum- 
bcrbind,  bi>tween  a  mavnuding  party  of  the 
Scotch  under  Douglas,  and  an  English  force 
under  Hotspur  and  the  Earl  ot  tinrch.  The 
victory  was  won  tor  the  English  I9-  the 
archers,  there  lieing  little  or  no  fighting  at 

EomiliM,  The  Book  of.     In  the  year 

1542  Convocation  decided  to  issue  "certain 
homilies  for  the  stay  ot  such  errors  as  were 


in  the  publication  of  a  . 
fitted  to  be  delivered  by  preachers  whose 
obility  and  knowledge  wore  not  equal  to  the 
task  ot  writing  their  own  discourses  (1S47). 
A  reprint  of  this  v<dume  appeared  in  IfiOO, 
The  leading  writers  ot  this  first  book  ot 
/f8'ni/i«nppearto  have  iietnCninmer,  Hooper, 
and  Lntimor,  but  ono  or  two  of  the  sermons, 
at  least,  were  bon-owed  friim  curlier  pablicJU 
tiona.  The  second  book  of  Homilia  was 
published  in  1563. 

Honduras,  Bkitirh,  situated  on  the 
east  coast  of  Cenlrul  America,  was  visited  by 
Columbus  in  l.iOi,  and  w,ie  for  many  j'Sara 
in  the   poaseasion    of   Spain,   although  the 
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coaat  WM  freqneDtly  «wept  by  English  bac- 
caoeen,  uid  a  lev  English  colimista  were 
also  settled  there.  In  1U70  the  SpaniardB 
conflrmed  Great  Brilnin's  right  to  the 
LaguDH  lift  Tprminoeand  tho  parts  adjacent  in 
the  provintje  of  Yucatan,  those  places  having 
been  actunllf  in  posaeSBion  of  British  subjects 
through  right  of  sufferance  or  indulgence. 
Bat  despite  this  concession,  the  Spaniai-ds 
BOme  fifty  years  lator  (1717)  attempted  f 
deprive  the  Eng-lish  of  all  share  in  tl 
country,  and  a  desaltoiy  war,  which  lasted 
fortj-  years,  was  the  result.  It  was  not  till 
1T8C  that  Hondut««  finally  became  British 
territorj- ;  and  even  later  than  this  it  was.  in 
179B  and  subsequent  years,  again  attacked  by 
the  Spaniards.  Handunu  win  at  first  a  de- 
pendeney  of  Jamaica,  and  was  governed  by  i 
superintendent  und  an  executive  council  of 
nine,  acting  under  the  Giivernor  of  Jamaica, 
by  whom  they  were  appointed.  Besides  this 
executive  oauncil  there  was  an  assembly 
elected  by  voters  possessed  of  £60  each.  In 
1801  it  was  made  a  colony,  though  Still  Sub- 
ordinate to  Jamaica,  from  which,  however,  it 
WM  separated  in  1870. 

Hong-Kong,  an  island  oS  the  soath' 
east  coast  of  China,  whs  occupied  by  the 
English  during  the  Chinese  War  of  1840,  and 
in  1842  waa  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  Treaty  of  Nankin.  Since  that  time 
the  colony  of  Hong-Kong  has  become  a 
esntre  of  trade  and  a  na\'al  and  military 
station.  The  government  it  vested  in  a 
goi'emor,  aided  by  an  executive  council  ot 
four  member*,  and  a  legiilativo  council  con- 
sisting of  tour  oGGciul  and  four  non-official 
meuibers  appointed  by  the  crown. 

HonozilU,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
{627^6.iJ),  was  one  ot  the  companions  of 
Augustine,  and  was  famous  for  his  skill  in 
music.  On  the  death  of  Justus  ho  succeeded 
to  the  arehbishopric.  Daring  his  long  tenure 
of  office  he  saw  the  completion  of  the  conver- 
sion of  Northumbria  and  the  ovangeliBtitioa 
of  Wcsset  by  Birinus. 

Uoak,  Archl^iihepi  of  CafUiiM„. 

SonOlir.  The  term  honour  was  used  es- 
pecially "  of  the  more  noble  !<ort  ot  seigniories 
on  which  other  inferior  lordships  or  manors 
depend  by  performance  of  some  customs  or 
services  to  those  who  are  lonla  ot  them," 
The  honour,  or  liberty,  was  one  of  the  great 
baronial  jurisdictions,  and  ofton  consisted  of 
many  manors.  Though  cuch  of  the  various 
manors  composing  the  honour  had  its  own 
separate  jurisdiction,  yet  only  one  court  whs 
held  for  Uie  whole  ;  himico  the  rights  of  the 
honour  are,  in  the  main,  those  ot  the  manor 
or  liberty.  From  the  later  Anglo-Saxon 
times  there  existed  largo  "  liberties,"  i\'hoae 
jurisdiction  lay  outside  that  ot  the  hun- 
dred courts,  and  wsa  in  private  hands 
The  tenants  in  these  liberties  attended  the 
court  of  their  lord,  iottead  of  the  hundred 


court,  and  were  judged  by  the  lard's  steward. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Anglo  -  Saxon 
honours  seem  to  have  belonged  to  churches. 
but  the  thegn  possessing  five  hides  had  also  a 
ria-ht  ot  judging  on  his  own  propertj'.  In 
other  cases,  the  hundred  seems  to  hare  fallen 
into  private  hands,  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, would  be  practically  a  manor.  But 
exemption  from  attending  the  hundred  court 
did  not  excuse  attendance  at  the  ahire-mont. 
Under  the  Norman  kings,  the  number  of 
these  greater  franchises  or  honours  increased 
lai^ely,  and  it  was  a  most  important  part  of 
the  work  of  Henry  I,  and  Henry  II.  t«  foree 
the  barons  to  admit  the  royal  officera  into  the 
privileged  courts.  The  above  remarks  apply 
equally  to  the  manor,  which  differed  from  aa 
honour  mainly  in  that  the  Utter  was  composed 
of  several  distinct  manors.  These  great 
honours,  when  they  eache»t«d  into  the  hands 
of  the  crown,  were  not  generally  joined  on  to 
the  ordinary  county  administration,  but  were 
cither  aUowed  to  continue  in  the  possession 
ot  the  king,  and  were  farmed  like  a  shire,  or 
were  granted  out  again  as  an  hereditary  GeC 
But  even  it  retained  in  the  king's  bantU,  the 
tenants  of  the  honour  did  not,  according  to 
Dr.  t^tubbs,  rank  as  tenants-in -chief  of  the 
ciown;  nor  was  the  kine  justified  in  claim- 
ing dues  from  them  or  meir  immediate  lord. 
In  later  years,  honoura  were  often  created  by- 
Act  of  Parliament,  f.g.,  Ampthill.  Grafton, 
and  Hampton  Court,  by  33  Henry  VIIL. 
Again,  four  years  later,  Henry  Vlll.  was 
empowered  to  make  Westminster  and  Kiug- 
ston-on-Uull  henoun  if  he  would. 

T.  CuDD^UKham,  Lav  CMhmwi;  Stabbs, 
Coait.Hia. 
Hood,  Saml'il,  Viscount  {t.  1724, 
d.  181G),  entered  the  Koyal  Navy  in  1740. 
In  17d4,  he  waa  in  Ibe  command  of 
a  sloop  stationed  at  the  Bahama  Ishinda. 
Several  years  later  he  served  under  Rodney  in 
the  bombardment  of  Ha^Te,  and  peaaed  the 
tour  years  which  preceded  the  Peaoe  of  Parii 
in  duty  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  in  the 
llediternnean.  In  the  couree  of  the  next 
twenty  years  ho  was  created  a  baronet,  1778, 
and  later  wnsappointed  rear-admiral,  with  the 
command  of  a  squadron  of  eight  ships  which 
WHS  being  sent  to  reinforce  Rodney  in  the 
West  Indies.  1780.  On  Rodney  ssiling  away  to 
England  with  a  largo  convoy.  Hood  was  left 
in  command  of  the  fleet  oB  the  Leeward 
Islands.  On  learning  that  De  Grasse  had 
sailed  to  America,  Hood  hastened  after  him, 
and  a  partial  en^ngcment  occurred  between 
the  French  and  English  fleets.  Again  De 
Grasse  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  was 
followed  by  Hood,  who  baffled  for  some  time  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  French  fleet  and  army 
to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  St.  Chris- 
topher's,  l^e  island  at  length  capitulated, 
and  Hood  sailed  away  unmolested  to  join 
Rodney  at  BHrbadoe*.  On  April  9, 1782,  Sir 
Bsmoel  Hood,  in  command  (^  the  adrancad 
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(qoodron,  consiBtuig  ol  eight  abipa,  ctuna  up 
with  the  French,  and  wus  at  onuu  vigorously 
uLtacked  by  tUtecn  French  ahipa ;  but  ao  ably 
did  he  fight  hia  smiUl  detachmeot,  tbut  un 
Hodney'B  arrival  with  the  centre  squudron, 
De  (iiBsae  aatled  away.  The  next  twu  iIhjh 
vers  occupied  in  a  i'ha«e ;  but  ou  the  I'ith 
Bodney  managed  to  bring  the  FVanch  Heet  to 
an  engagement  ofl  the  north-ireBt  comer  of 
Dominica.  Uood'a  division  wb«  engaged  vitb 
the  French  van,  and  the  contest  wai  main- 
tained with  much  obstinacy  and  apirit,  until 
tbe  ri/fe  di  Parit,  De  Qrasse'a  ship,  etrnck  to 
the  BarJItur,  the  Sagahip  of  Hood.  Qood  VBS 
rewarded  Ibr  this  victory  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Hood  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  ho  returned  home,  and  in 
Ma}-,  1TS4,  was  returned  ac  M.P.  lor  West- 
lainster.  In  1786  ha  was  appointed  port 
admiral  at  Portsmouth,  and  two  years  liter 
WM  constituted  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral. 
In  1793  he  waa  appointed  vice-admiral  of 
the  red,  and  was  at  once  ordered  to  the  Sledi- 
tenaneon  as  commander-in-chief,  with  the 
object  of  taking  possession  of  Tonlon.  After 
a  siege  of  two  months  this  town  was  reduced. 
At  the  end  of  179*  he  was  appointed  Qovemor 
of  Greenwich  Ho^ital,  being  soon  afterwards 
raised  to  the  English  peerage  with  the  title  of 
Viscount  Hood  (1796).  He  survived  his  ele- 
vation nearly  twenty  years. 

Allan,  Vaiial  BoKIu;  Lodge,  Pirrtraiti. 

Hooper,  John  [£.  H7s,  d.  \hhV\,  at  first 
a  CiMerciBn  monk,  become,  during  the  reign 
of  Kdward  VI.,  one  of  the  leaden  of  ^e 
Reformation,  and  acquired  great  fame  as  a 
preacher.  In  Id.iO  be  wag  made  Ijiahop  of 
Gloucester,  thongh  for  some  time  he  refused 
to  enter  upon  his  office,  owing  to  his  objection 
to  obey  any  spiritual  authority  but  the  Scrip- 
turea,  or  to  wear  the  episcopal  dreaa.  In  1552 
ived  the  bishopric  of    Worcester   ' 


fervid  declamation, 
tem^nite  xeol,  deserved  the  applause  and 
gratitude  of  the  well-wishers  to  the  new  doc- 
trines."    On  the  accession  of  Mary,  Hooper 

ejected  from  his  see,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Fleet.  September,  I5B3.  In  the  beginning 
of  15o5  he  was  condemned  for  heresy,  and 
sent  to  Gloucester,  where  he  was  burnt  on 
Feb.  9.  "  His  charities,"  says  Profeaaor 
Tytler,  "  were  eitensire  and  unwearied ;  his 
hospitality  generous  and  roble,  his  manners 
timple,  bis  piety  unaffected  and  profound." 

roiB,ifnrtyT¥,-Liiig»rd,HMl.o/t'iis.,Frouii«. 

Aid.   el  El).;    TitlBt,    HiX.    0/    Eng.    ukitr 

Edssrd  71.,  Mtry,  and  BwabMh, 

EookAT,  RicHjiiui  {b.  1S53,  d.  leno),  the 
author  of  the  famous  Eeeittiar'ticai  rolity,  was 
edacated  at  Oxford,  where  bo  remained  until 
1534.  In  die  following  year  he  became 
Uaflter  o'f  the  Temple,  and  was  involved  in  a 


controversy  with  Travera,  a  Nonconformist, 
ifi  which  he  wns  vigorously  supported  \>j  bis 
friends  Archbishop  Whitgift  and  Bishop 
Sandys.  Tiavera  was  suspended,  and  "  te 
justify  his  suspension  we  are  in  possesrion 
of  Hooker's  immortal  work,"  which  has 
gained  for  him  the  epithet  of  "  judicious." 
The  £eelititulical  Fulittj  hsK  other  claims  to 
remembrance  bisides  its  literary  excellence. 
It  is  in  reality  a  defence  of  the  Church  of 
Engknd  as  then  established ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  argument  Hooker  has  to  deal 
with  those  principles  which,  underlying 
the  Puritan  doctrines,  were  at  that  time 
forcing  their  way  into  such  prominence.  He 
Grrt  of  all  inquires  into  the  nature  of  law, 
and  finds  that  it  is  divided  into  two  distinrt 
sections — laws  immutable  and  laws  variable, 
and  then  applies  the  touchstone  of  criticism 
to  decide  to  which  category  the  various  texts 
of  Scripture  belong.  The  extreme  Puritans, 
who  would  have  borrowed  even  their  criminal 
JuriBprudence  from  the  pages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  met  at  the  threshold  by 
Hooker's  challenge.  Passing  on  from  general 
to  particular  pointa,  be  comes  to  the  burning 
question  of  episcopacy;  and  here,  though  ad> 
hering  to  the  belief  that  this  form  of  Church 
government  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Scriptures, 
he  bases  bis  chief  ai^ument  on  the  fact  that 
no  special  form  of  ecclesiastical  rule  is  laid 
down  in  its  pages  as  being  absolutely  binding 
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of  different  peoples  will,  he  argues,  lead  them 
to  form  a  mode  of  discipline  fitted  to  their 
necessities.  It  is  hardly  necessary  in  this  place 
to  draw  attention  to  his  theories  of  secular 
government,  and  of  the  king's  Umitod  power, 
widely  as  they  differed  from  tbe  notions  gene- 
raJly  upheld  by  the  Church  party  in  the  en- 
suing reigns. 

Kebls'a  edition  o(  the  Tcdtaa^ieal  Fotlly. 

Hoptoa,  Sib  Bai.I'H,  afterwards  Loed 
(d.  1632),  first  distinguished  himself  in  the 
wars  of  the  Low  Countries.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  was  sent  into  the  western 
parts  of  England  to  nsaiat  in  forming  an 
army  for  the  kii^.  His  success  in  Cornwall 
was  i-omplete.  In  1643  he  defeated  Sir  W. 
Waller  lit  the  battle  of  Lansdowoe,  but  was 
himself  severely  wotmded.  In  tbe  same  year 
Charles  I.  appointed  him  Governor  of  Bristol 
and  created  him  Baron  Uopton,  Next  year, 
after  taking  Winchester,  he  was  defeated  at 
Alresford  by  Sir  W.  Waller  with  Haselrig's 
"  Lobsters,"  and  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  council  at  Bristol.  In 
1646  he  wag  routed  by  Sir  T.  Fairfax  at  the 
battle  of  Tarrington,  after  which  disaster  he 
dissolved  his  army  and  withdrew  to  the  Scilly 
Islands,  and  subaequently  to  the  Continent. 
He  died  at  Bruges. 

HoTOMtii,  The,  were  an  ancient  British 
tribe  occupying  the  modem  counties  of  Clack- 
mannan, Kinross,  and  Fife,  with  the  eaatent 
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put  of  Strstheme,  and  the  connto?  to  the 
wart  of  the  Taj. 

20Efla  id.  eina  16G)  is  aaid  to  havs  besn 
the  bnilher  of  Hengoat,  wham  he  aocom- 
ptmied  in  his  aipedition  to  Briton,  vhera, 
'  I  tiaditloii,  he  wa£  ilaia  in  the 


from  him,  B.]id  &  bomiw  in  the  neiffhbourhood 
ia  pointed  out  aa  the  tomb  of  HoiM.  The 
very  eiistanco  of  Hons  has  been  queitioned 
of  late  jaas,  and  his  name  has  been  made  to 
be  no  more  than  n  representation  of  the  steed 
which  has  bo  long:  figured  on  the  Btandaid  of 
Kent.  But  hia  name  ounira  more  than  ones 
in  Uie  Anglo-SaxBH  ChranieU,  and  there  ia  no 
leason  whjr  he  should  not  have  been  a  real 
historical  chajacter,  even  though  his  name  bears 
the  signification  attributed  to  it.  [UsMaxBr.] 
Sospiti^ars,  Xhb  Enionrg,  or  Bbb- 

one  of  the  two  military  ordera  of  Cmsadera. 
They  derived  their  name  "  from  their 
hospital  built  at  Jerusalem  for  the  use 
of  pilgrims  coming  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist.'  The  order 
was  instituted  about  the  year  1092,  hut  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  a  house  in  London 
ttU  the  year  1100.  They  were  much  hvonred 
by  the  firat  two  Kings  of  Jerusalem,  Godfrey 
M  Boulogne  and  ^Jdwin,  and  in  England 
soon  acquired  la^e  possesaions.  llie  superior 
in  England  became  in  process  of  time  a  lay 
baron,  and  hud  a  seat  among  the  lords  In 
PailiamenL  They  had  numeraua  manors 
scattered  over  different  counties  in  England. 
Each  settlement  of  Hoepitallers  was  under 
the  rule  of  a  commander,  who  aoawered  to 
the  precept<n  of  the  Templars,  lliey  were 
foUoweie  of  St.  Augustine's  rule,  and  wore  a 
black  habit,  with  a  white  cross  upon  it.  Hieir 
chief  eatablishment  in  England  was  the  Hos- 

Sital  of  St.  John,  at  Clerkenwell,  founded  by 
oidao  Brisct,  about  IIOU.  Itareveoae  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  seems  to  have  boenbe- 
waen  £2.000  and  £3,000.  Other  commanderiea 
of  this  order  were  at  Beverley  (Yortahire)  and 
Warwick.  In  Dagdale's  Motttutieon  (edit. 
1839)  more  than  fifty  others  are  enumerated. 


HoUutm,  John  db  (i.  1330},  was  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  EjK'heqtier  in  Irelaod  in  the 
second  year  of  Edward  II.,  and  in  1311  is 
found  aa  guardian  of  Oaveston's  honres  in 
London.  Next  year  he  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  England,  and  in  1313 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Fiance.  Two 
years  later  he  was  dospatclied  to  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  cif  induciTigthe  barons  there  to 
make  a  stand  against  Edward  Bruce.  In 
131S  he  waa  appointed  Chancellor,  and  COn- 
tinaed  to  hold  the  Great  Seal  till  January, 
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1320.  Some  four  years  before  this  last  data 
(131S),  he  hud  been  elected  Bishop  of  Ely. 
Un  the  accession  of  Edward  111.  he  was  once 
more  made  Chancellor,  but  was  struck  with 
paralysis  some  two  yean  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1 336. 

Hotham,  Sib  John  (if.  IMS),  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  having  some  personal  grudge 
against  that  statesman.  In  the  debate  npon 
the  Itemonstrance  he  sided  with  Hyde  [&^- 
bbndoh].  Next  year  (1042)  Hotham  wa* 
despatched  by  the  Parliament  to  take  rom- 

of  that  important  town  for  the  popular  party. 
When  Charles  demanded  admittance  to  tlus 
fortress  UoUmm  refused  him,  and  the  Par- 
liament approved  the  conduct  of  their  offiner. 
But  he  waa  not  entirely  in  the  confidence  of 
his  employers,  who  sent  hia  son  to  play  the 
spy  upon  hia  father's  movements.  Unfortu- 
nsiely,  when  Lord  Dighy  fell  into  their 
hands,  Sir  John  allowed  his  honour  to  be 
tampered  with,  and  promised  to  deliver  up 
the  town  on  the  firat  ahot  fired  against  it  by 
the  king's  army.  Accordingly  Hotham  per- 
mitted Digby  to  depart  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  newa  to  York,  but  soon  found 
out  that  he  had  no  power  to  achieve  hie  pur- 
pose. A  little  later  both  Sir  John  Hotnam 
and  his  «on  were  executed  for  traaonable 
correspondence  with  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle (January,  1615),  and  died  leaving  on 
men's  minds  the  impresaion  that  had  it  not 
been  for  their  weakness,  the  Parliament 
would  have  become  the  abeoluto  masters  of 
the  whole  of  Yorkahire. 

Hotepnr.    [PxBcT,  Henst.] 

Eongliers,   Thi,   made    their  first   ap- 

Cance  in  Gonnemara  in  the  winter  of  1 7 1 1 . 
y  consisted  ol  armed  parties,  disguised  by 
white  sheets,  and  spread  over  Uayo,  Sligo, 
HoBcommon,  Galicay,  and  Clara,  alaughtoring 
and  "  houghing  "  the  mttle,  from  which  last 
practice  they  derived  their  name.  Notic«« 
wore  posted  up,  signed  by  "  Cantain  Evan," 
bidding  the  shephords  remain  indoors.  None 
of  the  iloughcrs,  who  were  evidently  directsd 
by  men  of  birth  and  eduistion,  had  been 
apprehended,  when  a  government  proclama- 
tion waa  issued,  promising  a  free  pardon  to 
all  who  would  confess.  Upon  this,  aixteeii 
young  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  best 
Catholic  families,  came  forward  in  Oalway. 
and  hy  the  end  of  1713  the  movement  had 
ceased.  It  ia  difficult  to  decide  whether  it 
waa  merely  intended  to  check  cattle-fanning 
and  Protestantism,  or  whether  it  bad  a 
Jacobite  origin ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  priests 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  implicated  in  the 
disturbance.  Afterwards,  the  Hooghers  were 
identified  with  the  Whiteboya  (q.v.). '  In 
1783  the  Houghera  directed  their  efforts 
against  soldiers,  and  a  bill  was  poised  againat 
them  in  17S1. 
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UtUlTms,  or  Thixcamhn  (Jw 

tarli),  were  ft  boay-grurd  formed  by  Caiiuta 
from  the  remains  of  the  fom-nikings,  who,  after 
the  baUlo  in  which  these  piiutea'  power  was 
broken,  came  to  England,  under  Thuikill  the 
T&ll,  and  took  Canterbury.  Caaat«  oi^anised 
them  into  two  bodies,  of  abont  2,000  men 
each,  picked  Mildien,  from  all  lands  nnder  his 
mle.  "Thi«  force,"  says  Mr.  Freeman, 
"  was,  in  fact,  a  revival  of  the  earlisat  tonn 
of  Uie  primitive  Comitatus,  only  more 
thOTOoghly  and  pcrmsnently  organieed ;  re- 
ceiving remMr  pay,  and  reinforoed  by  volan- 
taera  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  natiunt,  they 
doubtless  gradually  departed  from  the  higher 
type  of  Comitatus,  and  appn«ched  more 
nou'ly  to  the  level  of  ordinary  mercenaries. 
They  were,  in  tact,  the  germ  of  a  standing 
army,  an  institution  which  later  kings  and 
great  earls,  English  as  well  as  Danish,  found 
It  to  their  interest  to  continue."'  The  English 
king's  Hoasecarls  were  almcnt  eit«nmnsted 
*t  &e  b«ltlea  of  Stamford  Bridge  and  Senlac 

HoTSdra,  Room  or  [d.  eirea  1201),  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  our  early  cluoni- 
ders,  was  piDbably  a  native  of  Howden,  in 
the  East  Riding  ai  Yorkshire.  He  may  have 
been  introdoced  to  pablic  life  by  Bishop  Hugh 
de  Puiset,  of  Durham ;  but,  in  any  case,  be 
WH8  employed  In  the  king's  servioe  by  117i, 
for  in  tins  ^ear  we  Sod  him  in  attendance  on 
Henry  IL  in  France.  Neitt  year  Henry  Bent 
him  into  Oalkjway,  to  induce  the  princes  of 
Galloway  to  acknowledge  the  King  <rf  England 
as  their  lord.  A  few  years  later  Koger  was 
employed  in  the  monastic  elections  of  1185, 
and  in  1186  was  justice  itinenuit  for  the 
forests  in  the  north  of  England,  from  which 
time  he  is  lost  sight  of.  Dr.  Stubbs  has 
divided  the  Chrettieli  of  Roger  Hoveden  into 
foor  parts  : — part  I  comas  down  to  1 148,  part 

2  extends  from  1 149  to  1 169,  3  from  1 170  to 
1192,  4  from  1192  to  1201.  Of  these  four 
divisions,  the  same  authority  remarks  that  ^art 
1  is  a  copy  of  on  earlier  Durham  compilation, 
to  which  he  has  made  a  few  additions  ;  part 

3  is  Hoveden's  own  narrative,  but  ia  largely 
indebted  to  the  Mtlret  Chronirle,  and  is  by 
no  means  fi«a  from  cfaronol<^cal  errors ; 
part  3  is  a  revision,  or,  mther,  a  new 
edition,  of  the  ChroHtelt.  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  SetitdicC  of  Fiterbomvgk,  to  which, 
however,  Roger  baa  added  some  important 
documents ;  port  4  appears  to  hat's  been 
Hoveden's  own  work,  and  is  of  special  value 
for  the  time  of  which  it  t»ats.  Hoveden  has 
been  edited,  with  invaluable  prefaces,  by  Dr. 
Btubbs  for  the  Rolls  Sertee. 

Stobbg,  iDtivd.  in  the  BoHa  EdlUoui  B[r  J. 
D.  Haidy.  Bm-rigtit*  fMalD«u. 

Moward,  Tm  Famuv  op.  According  to 
6ir  Bernard  Burke,  the  bmily  of  Howard 
was  atabUahed  in  Norfolk  in  the  tenth 
ccntorj-.  In  the  fifteenth  centory  Sir  Robert 
Howanl    married    Eliiabeth,    daughter    of 
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Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk  (who 
was  descended  from  Thomas  of  Brotherton, 
son  of  King  Edward  I.),  and  of  Elisabeth, 
danghter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Fitialan, 
Earl  of  Arundel.  Thus  the  eatates  of  the  ' 
Mowbrays  and  Fitsalana  came  into  possession 
of  the  Howards.  In  1470  Sir  John  Howard, 
■on  of  this  Sir  Robert,  was  Created  Lord 
Howard,  and  in  1483  Earl  Marshal  and  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  Among  other  peerages  in  this 
family     are     those     of     Howard -de- Walden 

£  rested  lfi97),  Howard  of    Glossop    (1869], 
irliale    (1681),   EEBngham    (IfiM),  Suffolk 
(1603). 

Howard,  Bm  Edward  [d.  1613),  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey  and 
second  Duke  of  Norfolk,  tlie  victor  of  Floddeo. 
Occupying  the  position  of  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England,  he  distinguinhed  himself  on 
sevend  oucasions.  In  1510,  auppcrled  by  Us 
brother,  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  as  a  subordinate 
officer  in  his  fleet,  he  kilted  tLe  Scotch 
privateer,  Andrew  Barton,  and  captured  two 
of  his  sliipa.  In  1613,  on  his  return  from 
Spain,  whne  he  had  conducted  the  English 
forces,  under  the  llanluij  of  Dorset,  Sir 
Edward  Howard  captured  many  French 
merchantmen,  and  made  severxl  destructive 
descents  On  the  French  coast.  Having  refitted 
at  Southampton,  and  being  reinfon-ed  by  a 
further  squadron  of  twenty-five  sail,  be  en- 
gaged with  a  French  fleet  of  thirty-nine  sail 
near  Brest,  on  Aug.  10.  ViLlory  once  again 
inclined  to  the   side  of  the  English,  but  a 


iplole  triumph  was  prevented  by  the  dismay 

laioned  to  both    the    conteoding  parties 

upon  the  conflagration  of   the  two  falsest 


nhips  on  each  side,  the  Regent  and  the  Cerdt- 
lier,  whose  entire  crews,  to  the  number  of 
1,700  men,  perished  in  the  flames.  Ia  1913 
Sir  Edward  Howard  was  killed  in  an  attem^ 
to  destroy  the  French  fleet  n»u-  Brest  (Apnl 
2GJ.  He  was  succeeded  in  hie  oGBce  of  Lotd 
High  Admiral  by  his  brother.  Sir  Thomas 
Howard,  who  became  in  later  years  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Howard  of  Epfinoham,  Willtui,  Lokd 
{d.  1673),  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  second 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Marshal  of  England. 
On  the  charge  of  eoncealing  the  incontinence 
of  his  niece,  Catherine  Hovard,  I^rdWilliam 
was  declared  guilty  of  mieprision  of  trcsson, 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
He  sooD,  however,  recovered  his  liberty, 
and  waa,  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  Vi., 
employed  on  various  diplomatic  mieaions, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  one  to  tiie 
Ciar  of  Moscory,  in  1553.  Soon  after  Mary's 
accewion  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
made  Lord  Hi^  Admiral  of  England.  In 
16.^4  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
crushing  the  Kentish  rebellion,  and  luc- 
ceaafuUy  prevented  Sir  I'homas  Wyatt  from 
entering  London.  It  was  owing  to  hil  in- 
flaence  oa  head  ot  the  naval  power  of  Eng- 
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luid,  that  Gardiner  found  it  expedient  not  to 
press  the  cluu^  against  Elizabeth  of  being 
implicated  in  Wyatt's  rebellion :  and  thnnuli- 
out  the  whole  reign  of  Maiy  ho  eierciaad  a 
oonitant  vatch  over  the  pnncen,  by  whom, 
after  her  accesnon.  he  sas  created  Lord  Cham- 
berUin  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  aa  a  rewaid  for 
his  det-otion.  In  15o9  he  was  sent  as  com- 
miMioner  to  Cambral,  in  conjunction  witii 
Dr.  Wotton  and  the  Bidum  of  Etjr,  and 
•nbMquentlj  did  his  beit  to  bring  aboDt  the 
majiiuge  of  the  quaen  with  the  Archdoke 
Charlei  of  Austria. 

Fronde,  Bitl.  tit  £ii«. ;  Tjtln-,  Sn^lati  ndrr 
XdnarJ  ri.,  ifarr;,  a<S  Kiiabtlu,-  AiklQ, 
Xtmoin  »/  111*  Cdurt  0/  Qmm  niuMk 

Sowasd  OY  Effinohaii,  Chabi-es,  Lord 
{h.  193S,  d,  1624),  waa  the  MB  of  William, 
Lord  Hovan)  of  EOLogbain,  and  grandaan 

of  (he  second  Duke  at  Norfolk.  In  the 
yaa  1&S9  he  held  a  comaaad  in  the  rO}-al 
arm;  during  the  Northern  rebellion,  utd, 
in  1687,  vary  strongly  advised  the  execution 
of  the  Uueen  of  Scota  In  1686,  although 
a  Catholic,  he  was  appointed  Loid  High 
Admiral  of  England,  and  had  command 
of  the  fleet  duriiw  the  alarm  of  the  Spanish 
Arnadu,  hit  resolutioQ  and  bi»very  being 
DOn«picuous  thraugbout  the  crisis.  In  1696 
he  was  associated  with  the  Eari  of  Essex 
in  the  expedition  against  Cndio,  and  «as 
orwted  Earl  of  Nottingham  as  a  reward 
for  his  servioaa.  In  1601  he  waa  instrumenlal 
in  Buppteeaing  the  inaurroction  of  Eeeei, 
with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  after  the 
Bpanieh  expedition.  Under  Jame^  Lotd 
Howard  oontinued  ta  hold  his  office  as  ad- 
miral, and  filled  the  post  at  Lmd  High 
Steward  at  the  coronation.  Though  without 
very  great  experience  or  oommaiiding  ability, 
I/>rd  Howard  waa  fairly  succeasfuL  He  had 
some  naval  skill,  and  was  both  bold  and  pru- 
denl  He  know  whose  advice  to  follow,  aod 
WM  very  popular  in  the  navy.  [Auuda.] 
LiogudiBM.  ^Ai«,.-  rroode,  2iit.  (/ Xii«. 

SCWBrd,  LoKD  William  (if.  1640),  was 
the  second  son  of  Thomaa,  (ourtb  Dijce  of 
Norfolk,  and  ancestor  of  the  Barla  of  Carlisle. 
He  waa  suspected  of  being  implicated  in 
Franda  Throgmorton's  plot,  1 583,  but, 
though  ho  vras  arreated,  no  proof  of  his  com- 
plicity could  be  obtained.  Having  become 
lord  of  Naworth  Castls  in  right  of  his  wife, 
he  WAS  made  Warden  of  the  Westem  Marches. 

Howard  or  Escbick,  EnwAao,  Lord  {d. 
167S),  was  the  seventh  son  of  Thomas  Howard, 
Earl  of  Buftolk,  and  was  crated  Baron 
Howard  of  EMirirk,  in  Yorkshire,  162B.  He 
sided  with  the  Parliament  throughout  the 
Civil  War,  and,  after  the  abolition  of  the 
House  ol  Lords,  consented  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commons,  where  he  reprexented 
Carlisle :  he  aleo  became  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State.  In  -Tuly,  I6A0,  he  waa 
aocuaed  by  Msjor-General  Haititon  of  taking 


bribes  from  wealthy  delinquents.  A  year  later 
he  was  convicted,  eipelled  from  the  House, 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000.  Ue  waa  soon  re- 
leased, and  the  fine  wa«  not  e]ucted,  but  ha 
took  no  further  part  in  public  affiiin. 

HOWUCL  John  [h.  1726,  r^  1790),  a 
diitinguisbea  philanthropist,  was  bom  in 
Londmi,  and  after  being  for  some  time 
apprenticed  to  a  grocer,  travelled  over 
Europe.  In  1760  he  undertook  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon,  but  on  the  way  was  captured  by  a 
French  privateer,  and  was  for  a  short  tune 
held  in  optivity.  In  1773  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  English  prisons, 
and  he  visited  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
Continent  to  examine  their  prisons.  In  1777, 
he  published  Tkt  Slali  0/  IJu  Priitkt  in 
England  and  WaUt,  which  had  the  a&ect  of 
drawing  public  attention  to  the  abusas  which 
pievailM,  and  ultimately  lieading  to  grcat 
reforms.  He  died  at  Kherson  while  pitMS- 
cutingreaeatchea  into  the  plague. 

Howard  ▼.  Oosatttfa,  Cass   op.    Mr. 

Howard,  who  had  been  Stockdale's  solicitor 
in  bis  action  against  lleaars.  Hannrd  id 
1839  and  1840,  brought  an  action  againrii  the 
officers  of  the  House  of  Conuaoiis,  who  tutd 
taken  him  into  custody,  and  obtained  a  ver- 
dict for  £100,  He  then  obtained  a  second 
verdict  against  Biz  W.  Gossett,  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms,  on  the  ground  that  the  Speaker's 
warrant  was  infonnaL  The  questuMi  waa 
once  more  bron^t  before  the  Court  of  Ex 
diequar,  and  here  the  verdict  of  the  lower 
court  WHS  revened.  The  case  forms  a  con- 
slitutiaiial  precedent  of  some  importance.  As 
Sir  Eitkine  May  point*  out,  *'  The  act  of  the 
c^cer  and  not  the  authority  of  the  House  itself 
was  questioaad." 

Mar,  Cdift.  su. 

How*i  John  {d.  ITSl),  was  returned  as 
member  for  Cirencester  to  the  Convention  of 
1689,  having  previously  been  known  si  the 
author  of  some  savage  lampoons.  He  waa 
appointed  Vice-Chamberlain  to  Qneen  Mnry. 
He  proved  himself  a  zealous  Whig,  and  pro- 
posed sending  Dutch  troops  to  suppreaa  a 
Scotch  regiment,  which  had  mutinied  when 
ordered  to  the  Continent  He  attacked  C*X- 
marthen  and  Halifax,  demanding  that  they 
should  be  removed  from  the  king's  councils, 
but  without  effect.  He  was  dismissed  from 
his  office  in  1693,  apparently  for  imagining 
that  Queen  Mary  was  in  lore  with  him. 
From  this  time  he  displayed  the  most  lanco- 
rous  hatred  against  the  queen  and  her  hus- 
band, and  moved  the  impeachment  of  Bnmet 
for  writing  an  obnoxioDs  pastoral  letter. 
Shortly  afterwHrds  he  became  a  Tory,  sod  a 
zealous  Hdvocale  for  peace.  He  cUmoitr^ 
eagerly  for  the  dismitaal  of  the  Dutch 
guards,  although  he  had  formerly  urged  thcii 
employment.    He  was  a  rigoraus  tui>par1e( 
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of  the  Iriali  Reeumption  Bill.  Id  I70I  we 
find  bim  in  communication  with  th«  French 
unbaBiulor,  Hud  mbking  tk  violent  attack 
OD  the  PitTtitioii  Trenties,  in  the  course 
of  which  Uowe  uttered  the  moat  bitter 
inractives  agaimt  the  liin^.  At  the  end  of 
1701  be  w«a  rejected  bjr  the  Gkiuoestenhiie 
electors.  In  1702  he  leteived  the  oSee  of 
JuintPsymHsterotthel'orcea.  He afjfnin found 
hiTuflf  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  but  on  a 
■crutinjr  of  the  votes  was  declared  duly 
elected,  and  wm  replaced  on  petition.  He 
moved  without  lucc-eu  that  the  Piince  of 
Denmark  should  have  the  eauimoua  in- 
come of  £100,1)00  B  year  on  the  dnith  of 
Uuecn  Anoe.  Howe  was  sworn  of  Iha 
I'rivy  Council  in  1708,  but  on  the  accession 
of    George   I.    he    was    dismiued    from   his 


H<nre,  Richard,  1st  Eaki.  (i.  1722,  d. 
173!i),  a  third  son  of  the  second  Vismunt 
Howe,  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  was  employed  under  Lord  Anson. 
Aft^  serving  for  soma  time  in  the  West 
Indies  he  was  appointed  commander  of  a 
■loop  in  1743.  In  1748  he  returned  to  Kng- 
land,  and  spent  three  years  in  studying 
navigation  and  tactics.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  perfom  a  ■emi-diplomatio  minion 
in  the  MetSterranean,  and  executed  it  with 
great  skill  and  judgment.  In  1751,  while 
attached  to  Boscawen'e  fleet,  he  captured  a 
French  ship.  Three  years  later  he  was 
returned  to  ParUoment  for  Dartmouth,  and 
in  the  following  rear  made  himself  con- 
■piououB  in  Hawke's  attacks  on  the  French 
roast,  and  in  the  eame  year  succeeded  to  the 
hmily  title  and  estates  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Viscount  Howe.  Once  more  he 
distingulEhed  hiinself  at  the  action  in  Qui- 
beron  Bay  in  1759.  During  the  American 
War  he  was  employed  od  that  station ;  but 
his  force  was  so  small  and  ill  provided  thnt 
he  could  effect  httle  or  nothing.  On  bis 
return  to  England  in  17B2,  he  was  at  ome 
despatched  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  a  Ber- 
vice  which  he  accomplished  in  spite  of  the 
Boperior  number  of  the  enemy.  On  his 
return  in  1783  he  was  appointed  First  Com- 
missioner of  the  Admiralty,  and,  except 
during  the  ihort  Coalition  administra- 
tion, held  that  poat  until  17SS,  when  he 
resided  and  was  crested  an  earl.  In  1763, 
when  the  war  with  France  broke  out,  Lord 
Howe  waa  appointeil  to  the  oiinmand  of  the 
Channel  Fleet.  On  May  2,  179*.  he  sailed 
from  St.  Helena,  and  on  June  1  gained  a 
derisive  victory  over  the  French.  Honours 
were  heaped  upon  him ;  and  on  the  outlireak 
of  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet  in  1791,  Lord  Howe 
was  armed  with  full  powcts  to  restore  order 
in  the  nav)-.  To  effect  Uiis  purpose  he  pnerciB-'d 
so  much  moderation,  firmness,  and  tact,  that 
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he  soon  brought  back  the  sailofa  to  their 
allefjiance.  As  a  canmander.  Lord  Howe 
has  bceo  acuused  of  being  too  cautious ;  as  a 
man,  however,  he  seems  to  have  had  many 
estimable  qualities. 

^laaim^lfaval   Uiit.;    Allvn.  BaUlM    ^  lh( 

(d.  ISU],  brother 
was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  English  nnny  in  America  in 
177&.  Actiaxintliiscapacity  he  wonthebattlB 
of  Bunker  Hill  (1775),  and  took  Kew  York 
(177S).  Next  >-oar  he  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Bnndywine  River  and  occupied  Philadelphia, 
but  was  re-called  in  1778  at  hia  own  request. 

HottaI  Dha  (IIowsl  the  Good)  was  the 


giandeon  of  Khodri  Uawr.  Uowel  speass  to 
have  had  a  vague  lort  of  ovrrlordship  over 
North  Wales,  whose  chief  king  was  his  cousin, 
IdwalFoel.  Later  writerehave  spoken  of  him 
aekingof  allWalee;  but  heat  most  poBseHsed 
over  his  contempoiarv-  princes  the  authority 
of  Buperiw  ability  and  power.  He  never  dis> 
pnted  the  West  Saxon  overlordship,  and  in 
Vi2  aa;epted  Edward  the  Elder  as  "father 
and  k>rd."  He  seems  to  have  attended  the 
English  witenagemots,  attested  cbartera,  and 
there  is  ground  tor  the  belief  that  he 
joined  Uie  expedition  of  Edmund  againat 
Cumbria  in  S16.  Howel  is  most  fiunon* 
for  his  collecticm  of  Welsh  laws  and  cu»- 
toma,  which  ho  made  at  a  gteat  gathering 
of  Welsh  preUtaa  and  princes  at  hi*  hunt* 
ing  lodge,  near  WHUand,  in  Carmarthen* 
shire,  known  as  Ty  Gwj-n  ar  D&f.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  aided  by  Blegywryd, 
the  first  Bcbolar  of  his  time,  and  t«  hav» 
taken  the  laws  in  person  to  Kome  to  obtain 
mpal  sanrtion  (920).     But  the  "  Boob  of  the 

hite  House"  is  no  longer  extant,  and  the 
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prearat  form  be  referred  back  to  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  cpnturv ,  though  doubtlcse  based  on 
earlier  collections.  They  comprise  three 
Tnr}-ing  laws  beloBging  to  the  districts  of 
Owj-n^d,  Powys,  and  Dyfed  respectively. 
They  bear  hirge  bacea  of  English  influence, 
and,  though  targeiy  oi-eupied  with  minute 
details  of  flnes  and  court  duties,  are  \-ery 
valuable  soome  of  information.  Howel  died 
in  948,  and  the  peace  which  seems  to  have 
attended  hia  power  died  with  him.  "He 
was,"  says  the  native  thronicler,  "the  wisest 
and  juatest  of  all  Welsh  princoa,  greatly 
loved  by  every  Welshman  and  by  ihe  wise 
among  the  SaxonB." 

The  Irfvi  o'  HoTil  Dim  wan  flnt  prtntad 
liT  Wclton.  nnd  nftfTwnrJi  mors  complrtaly 
nud  ftrmni'ely  eiUlwl  bj  Mr.  Anciirin  Owenin 

Isntit.l..  n/Wolw;  BiiP  iiTiriri,.eji«i;  a^mtian 
Bm':  Aju,aUt  CaMrit;  Xitir  Lawliitin'it 
WithamB,  Hiftsrn  nT  iroJK  [T.  F.  T.] 
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fully  Httachtid  to  Queen  Hcniietta,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  her  first  flig-ht  from  England ; 
not  long  after  this  be  waa  taken  priaonBT  by 
Torkiah  pirates  and  sold  as  a  slave,  but  before 
long  he  was  released  and  aarved  aa  a  captain 
of  horse  in  the  royal  army-  When  the  royal 
cause  became  hopeless  he  again  retired  to 
France  vitb  the  queen,  but  returned  to 
England  at  the  Keatoiation,  and  in  1G8I  vos 
Bc:c:uBed  of  complicity  in  the  Popieh  Plot  On 
this  account  he  was  impri8oned,aDd  died  very 
Boon  aflcrwardB  in  captivity. 

Hudaon's  B»y  T«rritoriM,  Thb  (or 

PaiMOH  Rlfekt's  Land),  which  extended  over 
a  vaat  area  in  the  north-west  of  British 
America,  receivod  their  name  from  the  ex- 
plorer Hudson,  who  in  1610  penetrated 
into  the  hay  which  still  beara  his  name. 
It  had  been  previously  visited  by  Sebiuitian 
DLbot  in  1617,  and  by  Uai-ia  in  15S5, 
The  example  of  Hudson  was  followed  a  few 
yean  later  by  varioui  exploring  parties, 
and  the  regione  about  the  bay  were  found  to 
be  nbundantly  stocked  with  animals  (uraishing; 
vuliiitblo  fur.  In  1670  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  formed,  and  settlements  were 
estahtished  in  various  places.  Frequent 
collisions  took  place  between,  the  English 
settlers  and  the  French,  who  in  I6S5  took 
moat  of  the  English  factories.  The  Peace  of 
Utrecht  in  1713  restored  the  English  posses- 
sions, and  although  there  were  subsequent 
attempts  on  thu  part  of  the  French  to  drive 
out  ^e  British  again,  they  were  unsuc- 
cenful.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  charter  of 
1070,  which  "  authorises  the  governor  and 
company  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for 
tlw  good  gi»emm«nt  of  their  tfrritory,  and 
the  advancement  of  trade,  and  to  impose 
penalties  and  punishments  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  Ennhind."  In  1S59  part  of  the 
territory  was  formed  into  the  colony  of 
British  Columbia,  and  in  1870  the  remaining 
portion,  then  known  H3  the  North  West 
TerriUiries.  was  incorporated  with  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  (q.v.).  It  is  governed  by 
a  lieutenant-governor  and  council  of  five. 

B.  K.  MirtlD.  Eh^IhH  CoIokUi  ;  Biz  E.  Cnaar, 
BritattHU  Emviri. 

Sub  and  Cry  is  derived  from  the  French 
words  Auer  end  crier,  both  of  which  signiFy  to 
cry  aloud.  In  early  English  law  it  was  ono 
of  the  rccoi:>nised  processes  of  common  law  for 
'  securing  the  aneat  of  a  felon.  The  plaintifl 
who  had  been  roblicd  had  by  this  process  the 
right  of  acquainting  the  cnnetsble  of  the 
township  with  the  wrong  he  had  suSerpd, 
and  the  description  of  the  cnilprit.  The 
constable  might  then  call  upon  all  the  inhabi- 
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tanta  to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  the  suspecii-d 

criminal  with  born  and  voic« ;  and  So  follow 
up  the  ofiender's  tracks  to  the  limits  of  the 
township,  at  which  limit  this  constable  would 
generally  hand  on  the  duty  of  pursuit  to  the 
constable  of  the  neighbouring  parish.  It  was 
enjoined  by  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  1376, 
and  regulated  by  Acts  made  in  the  j'eaua 
12S5,  loBo,  1735,  and  1749. 

Kn^lWIIObi.       [FaOTESTANT  RsFCOEEt  IN 

Hull,  or  KmcsTOK-uroN-HvLL,  dmvesita 
second  name  from  Edward  I.,  who,  seeing  its 
advantageous  position,  took  much  trouble  in 
fortifying  the  pbua.  But  it  seems  to  have 
been  of  conaiderahle  importance  even  before 
this  time.  The  great  house  of  De  la  Pole 
were  Hull  merdiunts.  About  the  year 
1300,  Edward,  in  an  ordinance  having 
reference  to  the  establjahment  of  mints, 
appointed  it  one  of  the  places  for  the 
erection  of  furnaces.  Its  prosperity,  though 
occasionally  interrupted  by  plague  and 
famine,  seems  to  have  been  continuous 
during  the  succeeding  centuries.  In  1042 
the  town  came  into  great  prominence  as 
one  of  the  most  important  magarines  of 
arms  in  the  country.  Owing  to  this  it  was 
entrusted  by  Parliament  to  the  keeping  of 
Sir  John  Hotham,  whose  refusal  to  admit  the 
king  within  the  gates  waa  almost  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  Before  long,  how- 
ever, Sir  John  was  found  in  correspondence 
with  the  Koyalista,  treating  for  the  surrender 
of  his  charge.  For  this  offence  he  suffered 
death;  while  the  town  of  Hull  held  out 
against  the  siege  of  the  tiarquis  of  Newcastle. 

Hnmlils  Petition  and  Advice,  Thi 
(16o7),  was  the  second  paper  Constitution  of 
the  Frot4!Ctorate.  When  Cromwell's  second 
Parliament  met  in  1037,  great  anxiety  was 
felt  for  the  course  events  would  take  if  Ihe 
I'rotector  were  to  be  suddenly  carried  off  by 
death  or  murder.  On  Fchruaiy  23  Alderman 
Pack,  member  for  the  city  of  London,  brought 
in  a  motion  lo  this  effect,  and  enunciated  his 
proposals,  which  bore  the  title  of  "  An 
Humble  Address  and  Remonstrance."  Tlese 
prepositions  were,  after  a  long  debate, 
accepted  by  the  House,  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  the  military  members.  On  April 
4,  when  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to 
discuss  the  whole  question  nith  him,  Crom- 
well definitely  refused  to  exchange  the  title 
of  Protector  for  that  of  king;  but  with  this 
and  a  few  other  minor  exceptions,  the 
whole  of  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice 
reiei\'ed  the  Protector's  assent  (Hay  25, 
lG.i7).  The  chief  provisions  of  this  docu- 
ment were,  that  Cromn-ell  should  namo  his  own 
successor  in  his  lifetime ;  that  a  Parliament 
of  two  Houses  should  be  culled  every  three 
years  at  the  furthL'St ;  that  Papists  be  dis- 
abled from  sitting  in  Parliament  and  voting 
in  the  eleotira  of  members  (  that  aa  Upper 
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HouM  be  cODatitnted,  oanButhig  of  from 
forty  to  seventy  membeis,  whereof  twenty- 
ona  Bhould  form  a  quorum ;  tlmt  the  members 
of  thU  Upper  UouKi  shauld  be  uonunated 
by  Cromwell  in  the  first  place — the  right 
of  filling  up  vacaaciei  being,  however, 
inherent  in  the  cbsniber  itself;  that  a 
constant  revenue  of  £1,300,000  a  year  bo 
granted  for  the  miiiilteii&DCe  of  the  army  and 
navy,  other  supplies  being  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment, specially  as  need  ahould  anie;  tbat 
the  Protector's  council  should  consist  only  of 
"  Suoh  08  ore  of  known  piety  and  of  undoubted 
affection  to  the  rights  of  these  nations," 
even  in  mattets  of  religions  faith;  that  this 
council  be  not  removed  but  by  consent  of 
Facliament ;  that  it  shall  appoint  to  the 
military  and  naval  commands  on  Cromwell's 
death ;  that  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  thief 
justices,  &c.,  be  approved  by  Parliament ; 
that  Parliament  should  issue  a  public  con- 
feflsitm  of  faith,  to  which,  however,  none 
should  be  ewKpelltd  to  assent,  nor  be 
molested  for  holding  other  views  so  long 
as  they  did  not  abuse  this  liberty ;  but 
that  neither  Papao]-  nor  Prelacy  be  suffered. 
When,  however,  Parliament  once  more  met  in 
Jan.,  1658,  Cromwell  found  the  Lower  House, 
from  which  his  chief  supporters  had  boon 
withdiawD  to  form  the  now  House  of  Lords, 
calling  in  question  all  that  had  been  done  in 
the  previous  year.  Tho  Lower  House  now 
refused  to  recognise  tho  Upper.  Cromwell, 
in  despair,  dissolved  Farliameot  early  in 
16o3,  and  tho  Humble  Petition  and  Advice 
fell  to  the  ground. 

Banke.  ffiit.  Bf  Bsf ■ ;  Whltsloske,  UrmorM; 


Kuue,  David  [b.  ITll.it.  17TS}.  waebom 
at  Edinburgh  and  educated  for  the  law, 
though  his  own  tastes  ran  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  letters.  A  fev  yearsafter  coming 
of  age  he  went  to  France,  returning  to  London 
in  1737,  for  the  publication  of  his  Treatite  on 
JlamaH  Nature.  It  was  not  till  fifteen  years 
Inter  that  he  published  his  Politieai  DiieourKt 
(17a2),  and  about  the  same  time  being'  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  thu  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
conceived  the  Idea  of  writing  a  history  of 
England.  Hie  first  volume  of  this  work  con- 
taining the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
was  published  in  lTa4,  and  fell  almost  still- 
born from  the  press.  Two  years  later  appeared 
the  continuation  oF  the  HiiUry  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  In  1759  Hume  published 
Ilia  history  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  and  in 
1761  the  earlier  portion  of  his  history,     " 


nuns  of  money  from  the  booksellers,  that 
he  became,  iu  his  own  words,  "  not  only  inde- 
pendent but  opulent."  In  17S3  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Ear]  of  Hertford 
in  his  embajiy  to  Paris, andin  I7SS  remained 
ekarsi-isfiiira  in  that  dty,  till  the  arrival 


of  Lord  Hertford's  successor,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  He  then  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
where  be  died.  Hume's  Hulory  was 
long  tbe  most  widely  popular  of  all  the 
general  histories  of  England.  This  popu- 
larity it  owes  in  great  part  to  the  lucid 
elegance  of  its  style,  and  tho  literary  skill 
with  which  it  is  composed  :  qualities  which 
still  entitle  it  to  rank  as  an  English  classic. 
To  the  historical  student  its  value  at  the 
present  day  is  comparatively  alight.  Hume's 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  was  not  veiy 
close,  and  of  the  earlier  peiiods  and  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  constitution,  he  bad 
little  accurate  knowledge;  nor  was  tho  lime 
taken  in  the  composition  of  the  Hittori/ 
sufficient  to  allow  of  very  deep  research ; 
while  his  narrative  of  events  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  vitiated  by  his  strong 
jn'ofudice  a|;ainst  all  who  asserted  populat 
rights.  Still  the  literary  merits  of  the 
book,  and  the  atutenosa  of  some  of  the 
observations  of  one  of  tbe  grentest  thinkers 
of  the  last  century,  must  uways  give  it  a 
certain  value  of  its  own. 

Knine,  Joseph  (*.  1777,  rf.  1855),  was 
born  of  humble  parents  at  Montrose.  After 
studying  medicine  at  Edinburgh  he  was 
appoint^  surgeon  to  one  of  the  Indian 
regiments  (1797),  end  did  not  return  home 
till  180S.  From  this  lima  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  tho  practical  side  of  English 
politics,  and  in  1B12  entered  Parliament  as 
member  for  Weymouth — a  borough  which  he 
did  not  long  continue  to  represent.  A  few 
years  later  he  was  retuined  for  Aberdeen, 
and  after  one  or  two  changes  finally  became 
member  for  Alontrose.  The  chief  object  which 
Hume  set  to  himself  as  a  politician  was  the 
reduction  of  taxation,  and  to  secure  thiq 
reduction  he  investigated  and,  when  necessary, 
challunged  every  item  of  public  expenditure. 
But  it  was  not  to  this  line  of  work  only  that 
'ill.  Hume  confined  his  uttentiun.  Almost 
every  branch  of  domestic  policy  in  turn 
called  for  his  inquiries ;  ho  proposed  refonns 
in  the  army,  the  navj-,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  He  secured  the  repeal  of  the  taws 
forbidding  machinery  to  be  exported,  and 
workmen  from  going  abroad.  He  was 
also  a  determined  enemy  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  of  Sogging  in  the  army,  and  tho 
system  of  impressment  tor  the  navy.  In 
such  useful  work  he  passed  the  last  years  of 

Snndrsd,  Thi.  Tacitus,  describing  the 
Germans,  says  that  their  chiefs  are  assisted  in 
mattera  of  justice  by  a  hundi-ed  companions, 
and  that  in  war  each  /"?««,  or  district,  fur- 
nishes a  hondred  waiTiora  and  the  host. 
These  bonds,  he  tells  us,  are  called  "hun- 
dreds," but  "  what  WHS  once  a  number  is  now 
aname  only."  Thus  the  tribe  is  divided  into 
"  hundreds,"  which  are  already  beginning  to 
lose  their  connection  with  a  definite  number 
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of  WRmom,  or  fully  lico  men.  Thmu  in  no 
tnwe  of  my  HiKh  (Uvision  in  England  till 
Edgar's  "UiclinnncobowthcHundr^ahiillbe 
held."  But  ia  the  Ftsnlc  kingdom  the  court  of 
the  hundred  hod  boen  tho  most  imparUnt 
part  of  the  judiciil  machinery  aa  early  u  tho 
tlfth  century :  and  an  armnjjfomont  of  the 
Luid  in  hundreds  eeenu  to  luvo  been  common 
to  moat  Ui!nnuD  ptMplea.  It  ie,  therotore, 
probablo  thiit  Edgar's  mctuure  wu  not 
tha  creation  of  the  division  into  hiiodrodK, 
but  the  ompluyment  for  juilici>il  and  pulico 
purpose!  of  a  primitive  method  of  yrauuing. 
It  doea  nut,  howorer,  follow  tliat  the  hundroda 
were  all  originiJly  of  tho  anme  tiie;  the  dis- 
trict pven  to  a  hundred  warrion  woald  natu- 
nilly  vary  in  size  acoording  to  the  natural 
chuiactcnatica  of  the  country,  and  to-  the 
Hmount  o/  hind  at  the  diapoail  of  each  tribe  at 
the  time  oC  thu  allotment.  Aiu>nliiig  to  Wil- 
liHia  of  Slnlmeabury,  tho  division  into  hun- 
dreds and  tithings  wus  due  to  Alfred ;  pognbly 
Alfred  ruvivod  the  hundred  as  a  boais  of 
Rkting.  Connecting  this  tradition  with  the 
fitct  o[  tho  Brat  uppeamnco  of  tha  mune  under 
Edgiir,  wu  may  regard  tho  revivnl  or  dovelop- 
ment  of  tho  hundrediil  system  as  a  part  of  tho 
work  of  reorganiattion  after  the  Unnbh  at- 
tack. Tho  laws  of  EJgur  mention  a"  hundrods- 
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.  ._    In   the   thirteenth    century   tho 

hundred  vi\a  ropruaentad  in  thcahira-moot  by 
an  elected  caldannan ;  it  ii  thorrif ore  likely 
that  the  hiindi'eds-ealdor,  or  hundred-man, 
WHS  from  tho  tlret  an  elected  officer.  He  can 
uiircely  bo  rcgtirded  ua  mora  thnn  tho  convener 
of  the  court.  In  the  twelfth  Mnturv  tho  hun- 
dreds  were  but  bocoming  depondent  u|>on 
giiMt  loitls  who  iniinngod  and  took  the  profits 
of  the  court.  The  hundi-od-moot,  whci-uin  tho 
whole  body  o[  suitois  or  freeholders  present 
were  judgos,  and  which  wus  probably  pro- 
sided  over  by  a  doputy  of  tha  shcrtn,  whs 
held  monthly.      It  bad  jurisdiction 
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natters;  and  Canulo  docreod  thit 
no  oue  should  bo  brought  before  tho  king 
until  it  hiid  hi.'on  ho  ird  in  tho  hundred  court. 
The  laws  of  Ethelrod  direct  thiit  '■  tho  twelve 
ki'nior  thegns  go  out  and  swear  in  tiie  relic 
that  they  wilt  accuse  no  innocent  nun  nor 
conCttil  any  guilty  one;"  the  presentment  of 
criminiUs  w,ia  thoretore  probably  part  of  the 
immomoriid  work  of  the  hundred  court,  and 
a  rcproKittative  body  of  twelve  seem*  to  have 
acted  on  behalf  of  tho  suitors  as  a  sort  of 
judicial  cummiltoo.  Upon  the  creation  of  tho 
s)-stum  of  fiaiik-plodgos,  a  distinction  aroae 
botwean  tho  great  court  of  tho  handrod  held 
twice  yearly  for  the  sheriff's  toutn  or  liew  of 
frank-pledge,  and  with  spucinlly  full  at- 
tondanco..  and  tiie  leaser  court  of  the  hundred 
under  the  bailiff  for  petty  questions  of  debt. 
Its  cTiminal  juriadictton  was  gradually  taken 


from  it  on  tha  one  hand  by  the  growtb  of 
the  manorial  courts-Uet  and  (d  franchisee,  and 
on  the  other  by  thecreation  of  the  syatem  of 
iljnenukt  juaticea.  From  the  twelfth  century 
the  hundred  ceased  to  be  of  much  poUlical 

ml.  SuL   Ttaa  laws  in  i«li>t^  la 


I  Ednr  ind 


Btubta-Ciinil. 
Sclimid,  G»lili 
tbg  t<(M  Hnrici  PrJiai  V*  in  StBhU'i  Sdld 

CluTUn.  BeealKOuaistiEfci/DiiiMmMiU.-a^ 
u  to  TBcitLu,  Waiti,  IkiU«k«  Kd/Muwi. 
Qach..  1.  ai8-feS.  [W.  J.  A.J 

Hiindz«d  SoUfl,  Thb,  are  the  result  of 
inquisitions  taken  by  a  coromisaion  appointed 
by  Edward  I.  at  tha  beginning  of  hn  reign, 
to  inquire  into  various  grievances  relating  to 
illegal  tolls,  encroachments  on  roj-al  and 
common  hinds,  unlawful  tradings,  opprenionB 
by  the  nobility  and  clergy,  Aie.  These  re- 
tumi  are  of  the  greatest  importsnco  to  the 
local  historian  and  the  goneiilogist.  They 
derive  their  names  fn>m  the  fact  that  the  in- 
quiry was  conducted  from  hundred  to  hundred. 
A  jury  in  each  hundred  gave  witness  to  the 
extent  of  tho  demesne  lan&  of  the  crown ;  of 
manors  alienated  from  the  crown ;  the  namos 
of  tenaata-in-cepito  with  their  servioce,  and 
the  losses  incuirsd  by  tha  crown  owing  to 
subinfeudation :  the  extent  of  land*  held  in 
frank- almoign ;  the  wardships,  marriagn, 
escheats,  &c.,  wrongfully  withheld  from  the 
crown,  and  many  other  items  of  importance. 
Theec  Rolls  wtn-o  puVIished  by  command  at 
tho  king  in  ISVl. 

Hiudred  T«uw'  Wu,  Tm  (i338-~ 
U53],  is  the  name  generally  apphed  to  the 
long  period  of  scarcely  interrupted  lioMih'ty 
between  England  and  Franco,  which  began 
with  Edward  Ill.'g  assertion  by  axnsat  his 
claims  to  the  l>cnch  throne,  and  did  not 
finnlly  md  until  the  eipulsion  of  tho  Ki^ih 
frMB  France  during  t'he  reign  df  Henry  VI. 
As  roughly  and  voguoly  Jndicatinfr,  at  least. 
the  culminating  centnry  of  the  long  iDedieoTal 
atrugile  between  the  two  nations,  the  term  is 
a  useful  one  enough.  Bnt  it  nnist  not  be 
taien  to  indicate  any  definite  *ar  in  the  way 
that  the  Thirty  Yoars'  War,  or  the  Seven 
'^'aars'  War  do.  The  long  warfare  was  in- 
terrupted by  more  than  one  interval  of  puaro, 
and  mora  than  once  changed  its  character  and 

Despite  the  datms  miaed  by  Edward  ItT. 
in  1348  [Edwaiu)  IH.],  the  acoessioii  of 
Philip  of  valois  was  peaceful,  and  it  was  not 
until  1338  that  hostilities  began.  A  raiiety 
of  aecondaiy  cames  of  quarrel  had  long  em- 
bittered the  relations  of  SngUnd  and  Prance, 
when  tho  strong  support  which  Philip  gave 

reach  irreparable 
of  hie  old  claim 
to  tbe  French  throne,  (•trong  in  hit  national 
loaderdiip  of  the  English  hatred  of  France, 
Edward,  as  Duke  of  Guienite,  relied  also  ou 
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B  (.'<Hicluded  a  close  allinnce  with 
Looia  of  BHvariit,  the  imperial  vH«aal8  of  the 
Ketherlanda,  and  the  anti-Frentb  puiy  in 
the  Flemish  cities.  From  1338  to  1340,  an 
indeciaire  irar  vaa  waged  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  trance,  only  memomble  for  £d- 


Edvtuii's  allies  necessitated  a,  truoe,  thitt 
continued  until  the  dispute  betireen  John  of 
jlontfort  and  Oharlea  of  Blois  for  the  ducby 
of  Britnnny  gave  l^nglish  sod  French,  as 
pnitisans  of  llontfort  and  Charles  raap«c- 
tiTely,  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their 
qnaireL  In  1346  Uie  geQeral  war  was  re- 
sumed-  £dward  again  established  intimate 
relations  vith  Uhent,  and  Derby,  in  Guinuie, 
won  the  victory  of  Anbetoche,  though  com- 
pelled the  next  yoar  to  stand  a  siege  in 
Aiguillon.  In  1346,  Edward,  in  nerson, 
landed  with  a  great  army  in  NoTmandy,  and 
aft^  a  deetrnctive  inroad,  won  the  famooa 
rictory  of  Crocy  (Aug.  6,  1346),  gave  the 
English  endoring  prestige,  and  the  possession 
ot  Calais,  which  surrendered  after  a  famotia 
■i<^  in  1347.  The  Black  Death  now 
cumpelled  a  truce,  and  the  *ar  wtta  not 
renewed  ontU  1355,  wbMi  a  bloody  foray 
of  tbe  Black  Prince,  at  the  head  ot  the 
I'hivalry  of  Onienne,  bore  more  fruit  than 
Edward's  abortiva  expedition  from  OilaiB. 
purin,i  a  similar  inroad  in  1356,  the  Black 
Prince  won  the  victory  of  Poitiers,  where 
King  John  of  France  was  taken  pri- 
soner- A  period  of  extri'mo  anarchy  now 
set  in,  in  France,  which  King  Edward  av^ed 
liiniself  of  to  conclude  the  very  favonrable 
Peace  of  Bretigny  (1360).  The  treaty  was 
never  reallj-  carried  out,  and  the  war  in 
Britanny  continued  until  the  battle  of  Auray 
gave  llontfort  the  duchy ;  and  after  the 
Black  Prince  had  lost  health  and  reputation 
in  Spain,  thp  appeal  ot  the  barons  of  Aqui- 
taine  led  CharleB  V.  to  renew  the  war  openly 
in  1369.  The  skilful  strategy-  of  the  Con- 
stable Duguesclin  avoided  pitched  battles, 
and  wore  down  the  enemy  by  a  partisan 
warfare  of  neges,  skinnishcfl,  and  ambus- 
cades. The  capture  of  Limoges  was  the  Inst 
of  the  Black  Prince's  exploits.  Lancaater 
traversed  France  from  end  to  end  in  1373, 
but  he  fonnd  no  enemy  and  could  win  no 
durable  results.  By  1374  aU  Guicnue  was 
lost  except  two  or  thfee  towns  en  the  coast, 
and  in  the  north  Cajais  alone,  remained  Eng- 
lish. The  feeble  govemmeilt  of  Uie  minority 
of  Richard  II.  led  the  French,  even  under 
Charles  VI.,  to  retaHation  on  EngUod;  but 
the  war  continued  verj-  blackly,  and  with 
coiulant  traces  nntil  in  1397,  Bichard  II,, 
intent  on  despotism,  established  a  clooa  al- 
Uance  with  France,  cemented  by  his  marriage 
*ith  Isabella  of  Valois.  But  the  rerolntiOD 
ot  1309  n^ain  embtoilod  England  and  France 
in  hostilities,  and  nothing  but  the  weekness 
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of  Henry  IV.  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Bnr- 

Ifundian  and  Annsgnac  factions  prevented  a 
serious  renewal  of  the  war ;  as  it  was,  the 

t'udidooa  trimming  of  Henry  led  in  1411  to 
.is  securing  full  possession  of  Guienne. 
Henry  V.,  with  greater  resourcea,  renewed 
vigorous  hostilities.  On  Oct.  26,  1416,  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  Iq.v.)  gave  him  a  victory 
over  Burgundian  and  Annngnac,  combined 
for  onve  to  defend  their  country'.  In  1417  a 
second  expedition  profited  bj'  the  renewal  ot 
civil  strife  in  Fiance ;  and  the  capture  of 
Bouen  completed  the  conquest  of  Kormandy. 
In  1419,  the  murder  of  John  the  FearlcM 
drove  the  whole  Burgundian  party  on  to  the 
English  side.  A  marvellous  cbaoge  of  feel- 
ing biovght  the  monsrihical  north  of  Fiance 
to  weli'ome  the  national  en<  my  and  hetid  of  the 
feudal  bepnratists.  Paris  opened  its  gates  to 
Henry,  and  the  Treat>-  of  Troj-es  (q.v.)  (1420) 
secured  him  the  succession  to  the  French 
throne.  But  Henr]''s  premature  death  in  1422 
li-d  the  Dauphin,  now  Charles  Vll.,  to  renew 
the  war  against  the  regent  Bedford.  Despite 
the  vittories  of  Crevant  and  Vomeuil,  the 


Bedford's  biother  alienated  Burgundy.  A 
national  reaction  aet  in,  in  Frani«,  which 
found  its  highest  expression  in  the  heroic 
career  of  the  Uaid  of  Orleans,  In  1429 
Joan  relieved  Orleans  and  defeated  the 
English  at  Patay ;  marched  to  RbeiiiLB 
to  crown  Charles  king,  and,  though  un- 
succeasful  in  her  attacks  on  Fsris,  snc- 
ceeded  in  rekindling  the  spirit  of  nationality 
throngh  all  North  Fiance.  Tlie  coronation 
ot  Henr}-  VI.  at  Paris,  Joan's  capture  and 
death  in  1431,  faikd  to  stem  the  tide.  In 
1436  Burgundy  abandoned  tht  English  at 
the  Coi^rreBS  of  Arras,  and  the  deadi  of  Bed- 
ford completed  their  discomHture.  In  1437 
Paris  was  lost.  A  peacepaity  that  recognisid 
the  futihty  of  continuing  the  war,  now  grew 
np  in  England,  but  their  tempoisry  triumph, 
though  it  led  to  the  truce  of  1446,  and  the 
marriage  of  Henrj'  VI.  and  tlaigaiet  of 
AnjoQ,  failed  to  secure  a  permanent  ptece. 
In  1448  the  war  was  reDcwed,  and  by  1449  all 
Konoandy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Guienne  next  fell,  and  in  1463  Calais  alone 
remained  in  the  English jiossession  in  France. 
Jhe  outbreak  of  the  Wan  of  the  Roses 
finally  {n^vented  any  prolongation  of  the 
long  strumle— which  had  caused  so  mutt 
misery  and  had  been  so  barren  of  results — 
and  which,  if  resulting  in  bracing  up  the 
national  life  ol  France,  brought  little  to 
England  but  barren  glrar,  I'hequered  with 
disgrace,  and  a  factious  and  unruly  qurit 
that  found  its  oiitcome  in  the  civil  wan  that 
now  fell  upon  the  land. 

Paatt.  Bif  tiHlw  QncPiuiMi  i  Lfanid,  Hiit.  tf 
fiu.:LoDeman.Hiat.  D/Bdieardrir;BRiu|:rhDm, 
H(.»«    a/  lonaulm-;  H.  Kaiiiu,   "   ■  '      ■ 
>^iHt(afii,-   J.   Misbelet    HUoirs 
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>^iHt(afii,-   J.   Misbelet,    HUoirs  dm   Frineati 
iBapfclonjlorJosBofiro).  [T.  F.  T.j 
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Hrawnrion  Xleft^M  Quattioii,  Tkb 

(1S31)'  1°  ISol  Koesuth,  the  Uunnrian 
rsvolutionary  leader,  came  to  Engflan^  and 
waA  received  with  great  enthuBiaam-  The 
Austriui  gavemment  (already  offended  by  an 
attack  at  Barclay'!  brewery  on  the  Austrian 
gener&l,  Haynnu,  Sept.,  1S50,  and  by  an  un- 
conciliatorj'  note  of  Lord  Palmenton'i  on  the 
Bubjeot)  looked  on  thexe  proc-eedings  with 
great  distruat  and  nuipiciun,  OTer-rating, 
much  as  Kosaiith  Mmself  did,  the  value  of 
these  demonstrations.  Ixjrd  Falmerston  had 
already  used  English  influence  to  protect  tlie 
Hungarian  refugees  in  Turkey,  and  it 
became  almost  uuderstood  th&t  if  Lord 
Pidmenton  received  Kossath  at  a  pri*-atc 
interview,  as  he  proposed  doing,  the  Austrian 
ambassador  would  leave  the  country.  Loi-d 
John  Kusscll  grew  alarmed,  and  the  result 
of  big  remonetrances  with  Lord  Palmerston 
was  that  the  latter  promised  to  avoid  an  in- 
terview with  Kossuth.  He  consented,  how. 
ever,  to  receive  some  deputations  from  various 
metropolitan  pariidies  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  addresses  brought  by  these  b^es  con- 
tained strong  language  with  regaj^  to  the 
Austrian  government.  The  whole  transac- 
tion was  eventually  made  One  of  the  charges 
of  indapecdant  action  brought  against  Lord 
I^lmetsCoQ,  which  caused  his  dismissal  in  1852. 
Aitlw,  Lifw  £■/ Polnunloii ,-  ^anunl  Eifiilir: 

Hniuidon,  Lonn,  Hbkbt  Cuit  (if. 
1596],  cousin  of  Queen  Eliiaboth,  one  of 
her  traest  friends  and  matt  trusted  advisers, 
was  frequently  employed  on  confldwttiai 
missions,  and  Gllad  man;  posts  of  trust.  In 
1664  he  was  sent  to  France,  to  invest  Charles 
IX.  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  but  was 
usually  in  attendance  on  the  queen  at  court. 
Vehemently  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  a 
marriage  between  Mary  Stuart  and  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  UuQsdon,  in  I5fl9,  was  sent  t» 
(tcotland  with  propolis  for  the  delivery  of 
the  Queen  of  Soots  into  the  hands  of  Murray, 
in  order  to  get  her  out  of  the  way  of  any 
movement  in  her  favour  on  the  part  of 
the  rebel  lords.  Lalor  in  the  same  year, 
be  WHS  associated  with  Lord  Sussex  in  the 
command  against  the  insurgents  of  the  north. 
In  the  beginning  of  1670  he  attacked  the 
forces  of  Leonard  Docres  on  the  bonks  of 
the  river  Chelt,  in  Cumberland,  and  com- 
pletely routed  them,  doing  such  good  service 
to  the  queen  thai  Elizabeth  wrote  to  him. 
In  1684  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Scotland.     During   the    alarm    which    held 

n"  land  in  the  days  whon  the  Spanish  Ar- 
9.  was  threatening,  Lord  Hunsdon  had 
command  of  a  body-guard  of  36,000  men, 
enrolled  especially  for  Uie  queen's  defence,  A 
soldier  rather  than  a  staCesuian,  Lord  Hunsdon 
gave  the  queen  frequent  momentary  offence 
by  his  plain  speaking,  but  he  remained  till  the 
end  one  of  her  most  trusted  supporters. 
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Hunt,  Hbhkt  (i.  1773,  a.  1336),  better 
known  as  "  Orator  Hunt,"  was  bom  at  Wid- 
dington,  Wiltshire,  and  was  a  fanner  in 
very  well-to-do  circumstances.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  some  misunderstand- 
ing, he  was  expelled  from  the  Marlborough 
yeoman^  by  Lord  Bruce.  He  demanded 
satisfaction,  and  for  this  he  was  indicted 
in  the  King's  Bench,  found  guilty,  fined, 
and  imprisoned.  In  prison  ha  met  with 
Waddiugton  and  some  other  Bsdicala,  who 
converted  him  to  their  party.  In  1812  he 
stood  for  Bristol,  where  tor  some  time  he 
hod  been  following  the  trade  of  a  brewer. 
The  poll  was  kept  open  for  fourteen  days, 
serious  riots  took  place,  and  Hunt  was  beaten 
in  thia,  as  in  many  subsequent  attempts  to 
enter  Parliament.  He  now  took  to  stomp 
oratory,  held  Beform  meetings  at  West- 
minster, and  WHS  especially  conspicuous  at 
Bpa  Fields  and  Manchester.  A  warnnt  was 
issued  against  him,  and  he  was  arrested  at 
Manchester,  tried  and  imprisoned  (1820). 
During  the  excitement  of  the  Refonu  Bill,  he 
defeated  Lord  Stanley  at  Preston,  and 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  (1830).  He 
WM  re-elected  in  1831,  but  his  oratory  pro- 
duced little  effect  in  the  House. 

^■niial  SfgilUr,  1B3S. 
HlUt,  Letou  {b.  1784,  d.  1869),  held  a 
clerkship  in  the  War  Office  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  school  till  the  year  1808,  when, 
in  company  with  his  brother  John,  he  started 
the  Examiner,  a  journal  of  advanced  political 
views.  In  181'^  the  two  brothers  were  fined 
£500  apiece  and  sentenced  to  undergo  an 
imprisonment  of  two  yeara  for  publishing  a 
satire  upon  tbo  Prince  Regent  in  the  pages 
of  their  paper.  On  his  release  from  prison, 
he  edited  the  Indicate,  and  about  1822  was 
1S80(  iated  with  Byron  and  Shelley  in  their 
new  venture,  Thi  Libeiiil,  o(  which  only  four 
numbers  were  issued.  Leigh  Hunt  rocdi'od 
a  government  pension  of  £200  a  yE»r  in  1847. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  poetical  and 
other  works,  and  of  an  Autotiagtiipi]/,  pub- 
lished in  1890. 


It  WHS  made  an  earldom  for  Waltheof,  son  of 
Siword,  in  1070,  In  the  Middle  AgM  the 
history  of  the  town  is  unimportant.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  Parliamen* 
tarians  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  plundered 
by  the  Boyalists  in  1645. 


His  daughter  Mand  married  firat  Simon  de 
St.  Lie,  and  secondly  David,  afterwards 
King  of  Scotland,  who  sucoceaively  bore  the 
title  of  earl.  The  title  then  pB»ed  to  David's 
son,  Henry,  and  at  his  death  to  his  half- 
brother,  Simon  de  St.  Lix,  Afterwards  it 
reverted  to  the  Scottish  house,  and  was  held 
by  David's  grandscm,  Malcolm,  and  by  the 
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Uttei's  son  William,  Kings  of  Srotlmid. 
William,  however,  was  divested  about  1174, 
and  mmon  de  St.  lin,  son  ot  the  f^imon  last 
named,  became  earl.  Then  foUuwcd  David, 
brother  of  William,  King  of  tliuatLiiid,  with 
whofw  aon  the  title  became  extinct.  A  new 
earldom  was  aiibeequetitly  created  in  favour 
of  William  of  Clinton  (133T),  and  again  of 
Gniscard,  Lord  of  Angle  in  Poitou  (1277); 
but  neither  of  theae  pentona  left  heirs,  lii 
1 387,  John  Holand,  afterwanla  Duke  of  Kxelur, 
was  made  Earl  of  Huntingdon ;  this  title  whs 
forfeited  whan  bis  grandson  Heury  wns 
attainted  (1401),  'I'en  years  later,  Thonian 
(irey,  atterwaida  Marquis  of  Dorset,  wns 
gmnted  the  earldom,  which,  however,  he  in 
stated  to  hai'e  resign^  on  reoeiving  tho 
marquiBHte :  the  former  being  now  granted  to 
WillDiai  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  wl  o 
died  without  ma^  issue.  In  1529,  Georgi'. 
Baron  Hastings,  was  created  Earl  of  Hunt-  i 
ingdoD,  and  by  his  family  the  honour  ia  still  I 
held. 

Himtingdoll,  Fhancih,  2ni>  Eaul  of 
(d.  1561).  was  employed,  in  1560,  in  an  ex- 
pedition tor  tbe  relief  of  Calais  and  Boulogne. 
in  coniuniition  with  Sir  James  Crofta.  In 
1564,  he  did  good  service  to  Mary  in  the 
Duke  of  SnSolk's  rebellion,  and  succeeded  in 
taking  that  nobleman  prisoner.  Ha  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  lyird  lUoatague,  and 
icranddaughter  of  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Salisbury-,  and  so  handed  on  to  his  son  a 
remote  possibility  of  inheriting  the  English 


diloquent  and  often  tui-gid,  and  he  abounds 
in  classical  allusions.  )i.ii  EpMU  le  Walltr,]aa 
friend,  is  a  c)-nical  sketch  ot  many  of  his  moat 
fiunous  contempocuries  in  Cbi^rvh  snd  State. 
HeDTjr  of  UuutiuffdoD'i  works  have  been 
edited  for  the  ilollo  Sense.    A  tnmelalios  of  bis 
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Eakl  of  {(/."iSitS),  was,  soon  after  the  actes- 
«on  of  Elizabeth,  regarded  as  her  possible 
heir,  tispecially  by  Cecil  and  the  Protestant 
party;  but  the  plan  ot  reeognieing  him  proved 
impmcticalle.  He  subsequently  strongly  op- 
posed the  contemplated  marriage  between 
Mary  Queen  ot  Sc-olsandthe  Dukeot  Norfolk, 
as  one  vrhich  would  be  fraught  with  much 
mischief  to  the  Protestant  caose.  In  the  year 
1669  he  became  ktarj-'a  gaoler  at  Tulbury, 
and  proi-ed  himself  the  bitter  enemy  ot  tho 
Scotch  queen  and  the  Catholic  pnrty.  In 
1&81  he  was  sent  to  levy  troops  against 
Lennox,  thou^  he  was  prcvimted  from 
taking  any  further  steps  ngHinst  the  regent 
by  Secretary  Randolph.  Huntingdon  mnrricd 
lady  Catherine  Dudley,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  ot  Xorthumberland,  and  wa£,  therefore, 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Emttillgdoil,  Hevky  of  {d.  ema  1 1.'i4], 
was  brought  up  by  Bloet,  Bishop  ot  Lincoln. 
and  suhseqnentlv  became  Archdeacon  of 
Huntinfidon.  His  chiaf  work  is  his  HiMtBria 
Aniilarnm,  vhich  f-oes  down  to  the  reign  of 
Stephen.  The  importance  of  this  work  ischiefly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  incorporates  a  num- 
ber of  papular  songs  end  stories,  the  oriFrinals 
of  which  have  been  lost.    HU  style  is  gnin- 
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II.  of  Scotland  (144Q— sO).  He  was  the 
head  ot  the  Setons  and  the  Gordons,  and  re- 
ceived his  title  in  reward  for  his  scnicBB 
against  the  Douglas  taction.  He  defeated 
the  Earl  ot  Cmufurd.  ono  of  the  Douglas 
leaders,  in  the  battle  ot  Urechin  (1452), 

Hnntly,  Geokoe  Gohihin,  2ki>  Makqiiii 
OF  {d,  1649j,  WHB  appointed  Charles  I.'s  lieu- 
tenant in  Scotland,  and  ufler  having  refused  all 
tho  overtures  made  to  him  by  the  Coveunntets, 
took  the  field  in  opposition  to  tbe  Hurquiw  of 
Argylo  (1644).  Next  year  he  refused  to  lay 
down  his  arms  even  at  the  command  of  the 
kiuB,  wbo  was  then  under  the  (ontrol  of  the 
Parliament.  In  1647  he  was  taken  prisoner 
andbeheadedat  Edinburgh  on  March -i2,lfi49. 
J.  B.  Burton,  Uitinn  '4  Scotiaad;   Sir  B. 

Knntly,  Geuhdi  Gohdoh,  4th  Earl 
OF  (it.  1662),  was  one  of  the  last  peers 
in  Scotland  to  oppose  the  Reformation.  He 
was  a  man  of  vast  power  and  wealth,  bis  pos- 
sesiuons  lying  chiefly  in  the  noith  and  west 
of  the  Highlands.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
had  defeated  the  English  troops  at  Haddenrig 
(1,542),  and  at  the  head  of  tho  Scotch  army 
had  narrowly  watched  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
invasion  of  the  same  year,  on  which  occasion, 
though  avoiding  an  engagement,  he  succeeded 
in  materially  checking  the  progress  of  the 
English.  He  was  ono  ot  the  commander*  at 
the  battle  ot  Pinkio,  where  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner (1547).  Att(^  escaping  from  prison,  he 
became  a  great  supporter  of  Marj-  of  Guiiio, 
the  queen-regent,  and  in  later  years  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation. 
When  Marj-  Queen  of  Si»ta  returned  to  her 
own  country  (1661),  the  Earl  of  Huntly 
found  part  of  the  estates  which  had  been  in 
his  possession  transferred  to  James  Stuart, 
the  queen's  half-brother  (Earl  of  Murray), 
and  plotted  the  murder  ot  that  nobleman. 
In  1,562  he  took  up  arms,  and  openly  denied 
Marj-  admittance  to  her  cosUe  of  Inverness, 
which  he  then  held.  The  ensile,  however, 
was  suon  taken  hy  the  royal  troops,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Huntly  waa  defeated  and 
sluin  at  Corrichie,  nenr  Aberdeen. 

Santlf,  Grohob  Gokdon,  6th  Eaiil 
OP  [d.  1.'76),  tbe  son  of  that  Earl  of 
Huntly  who  fell  at  Corrichie,  l->62,  nnd  for 
whose  rebellion  thn  family  estates  had  been 
forfeited  to  the  cniwn.  was  restored  to  his 
title  and  possessions.  Augrust,  1665,  Boon 
afterwards  hin  sister.  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  whs 
married  to  Bothwell,  while  Huntly  himself 
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nuuried  n  daughter  of  the  Duks  of  CbatelU- 
nuilt.  After  the  murder  of  Damley  (1^67), 
Uuntli^  accompanied  ilnry  to  Setoa,  and  was 
one  of  the  coiin<illora  who  presidad  at  Both- 
wdH'i  trial.  Having  afterwarda  taken  up 
arma  Kgiiiniit  the  Ke^t  Marrsy,  he  wiia 
forced  to  miika  Bubmieaian  (ISliS),  and  to  join 
the  party  of  the  government.  On  Uurray's 
death  (1571)),  the  Garl  of  Huntly  onoe  more 
raised  foicea  on  behalf  of  Queen  Mary,  but 
WHS  aoon  forced  to  enter  into  a  pacification 
with  the  new  regent  (1573).  Uis  death  oc- 
curmd  a  fev  yean  later,  in  1676. 


tho  Bupportere  ot  James  VI.  after  the  Raid  of 
Ruthvisn  (q.v.).  A  staunch  adherent  of  the 
Cntholic  ulth,  ho  waa  accused  in  the  year 
13H9  ot  bebg  in  league  with  Philip  of  Spain, 
and  a  ycHr  or  two  Liter  signed  tho  ' '  Spanish 
blanks,"  In  1-102  he  put  Che  Earl  of  Mumky 
to  death,  nominully  OS  an  accomptiie  in 
Bothwell'srcbellion  (1391),  but  most  probably 
in  revenge  for  the  treatment  which  the  Uor- 
dona  had  ouperienced  from  the  Kegent 
Mumi^  In  1391  he  defeated  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  who  attacked  him  at  the  instance 
of  the  government :  but  became  reconoiJod 
to  him  in  1307,  when  ho  also  changed  his 
faith  and  obtained  thu  reversal  of  his  for- 
feiture. He  waa  not,  however,  a  particularly 
zeulouB  convert,  as  in  1016  ho  was  eicommu- 
nioUed  on  suspicion  ot  receiving  and  protect- 
ing Jesuits  in  hia  ensile.  In  1030  his  feud 
with  the  Crichtons  culminated  in  the  loss  of  his 


J.  H.  Bortou,  Hid.  of  Scslhnd;  Sir  R.  Doa- 

EiukiMon,  Williah  (i.  177D,  d.  1S3D), 

tho  son  of  William  Huskiason  of  Oiley,  near 
Wolverhampton,  was  educated  for  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine.  Shortly  before  tho  French 
Revolution  hc-Bccom|anirf  his  uncle  to  Paris, 
and  wiirmly  cntcri'd  into  the  feelings  of  the 
revolutionary  party.  He  became  a  member 
of  tho  Club  do  Quutre-vingt-ncuf,  and  of  tho 
London  Corresponding  Society,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  international  policy  and  com- 
merce. Ho  ntttjiclcd  tho  attention  of  Lord 
Gowor,  tho  British  ambassador,  who  oflcrod 
him  the  situation  of  private  lecretary  fIT90). 
In  1793  ho  was  appointed  to  assist  in  the 
projected  arrangement  of  an  office  for  the 
affairs  of  tlie  emigrants  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  England.  In  1703  he  became  Under- 
Secretary  ot  Slate,  and  received  the  same 
appointment  in  Mr.  Perceval's  miniatry  of 
IS07.  He  was  Chief  Commiswoner  of  Woods 
and  Forests  in  IS14,  and  elected  member  for 
Liverpool  in  1823.  The  mmv  year  Slr- 
Huskisson  was  made  Prewdent  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,   and  with  him  a  complete  alUra- 
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the  reign  of  protection  berain  te  give  place 
and  yield  to  free  trade.  In  his  hrst  year 
he  was  not  able  to  do  much.  Ue  offered  to 
remit  tho  import  duty  on  raw  cotwn  if  tha 
manufatturen  would  consent  to  give  up  the 
export  duty.  This  they  declined.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  free  the  Spitalfields  silk  manu- 
facture from  restrictions  such  as  the  settle- 
ment of  their  wages  by  a  magistrate,  but 
11,000  journeymen  petitioned  against  this, 
and  it  was  dropped.  He  was,  however, 
successful  in  practically  abolishing  the  old 
Navigation  Act,  and  thus  treeing  English 
and  foreign  shipping.  In  1821  he  reduced 
the  duty  on  raw  and  spun  silk,  and  lowered 
the  import  and  export  duty  on  wool.  Under 
Canning's  miuintry  Huskiston  still  relained 
his  old  post  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  On  the 
death  of  Canning,  Huskiason  succeeded  Lonl 
Uoderich  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (1827}. 
A  quanel,  however,  shortly  broke  out  about 
the  appointment  at  a  chairman  to  a  Finance 
Committee,  which  was  to  be  formed  at  the 
opening  of  tho  Kession,  and  Huakiisun  at  once 
sent  in  his  resignation.  This  produced  the 
downfell  ot  Lord  (ioderich's  government-  In 
1828  he  joined  tho  Wellington  ministry,  but 
in  a  very  few  months  a  sliijht  diSrrence  of 
opinion  enabled  the  duke  to  insist  upon  bis 
resignation.  On  SepL  16,  1S30,  Huskisson 
was  accidentally  killed  on  the  occasion  ot  the 
opening  ot  the  Liverpool  and  Mancbester 
Railway. 

AHKnal  Stfiitir;  Spsaear  Walpole,  Hut.  rf 

Hntohiiuon,  Johk  (i.  leie,  d.  1664), 
was  tho  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hutibinson  of 
Owthorpe,  Notts.  During  the  Civil  War  ho 
wa«  Governor  of  Nottingham  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, a  position  of  great  importance  as  com- 
manding tbc  passage  of  the  Trent.  In  1043 
he  was  elected  member  for  Nottinghnm,  and 
three  years  later  sat  in  the  Hit;h  Court  of 
Justice,  and  signed  the  king's  diulh  warrant. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliamcut 
(IG-tS]  he  retired  into  the  countr)'  until  it  was 
reinstated  by  tho  army  (Oct.,  1C59).  He  was 
returned  to  the  Convention  (May,  1600),  but, 
thouah  his  life  was  spared,  he  was,  as  s 
regicide,  incapacitated  from  public  employ- 
ment. In  Oct.,  1663,  he  was  imprisoned, 
and  died  Sept.  II,  1064.  A  certificate  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Lords  in  his  favour  in 
Jan.,  1661,  affirmed  that  "  above  seven  j-eara 
ago,  and  from  time  te  time  ever  since.  Colonel 
Hutehinson  hath  declared  his  desire  of  the 
king's  majoaty's  return  to  hia  kingdoma,  and 
his  own  resolutions  to  assist  in  bringing  his 
majesty  back."  It  goes  on  to  state  that  be 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  couspiraters 
for  that  purpose,  collected  arms  for  it,  and 
on  all  occasions  assistnl  the  kinit'a  friends. 
'J'heao  atatemcnta,  made  with  Hutchinson's 
knowledge  and  approval,  throw  ci 
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Lift  of  CdI.  Htlthirvin,  bj  Kn.  Hntahiiuon ; 

Paijcn  of  lilt  Uamt  of  iiDrd.  iBsTaDth  heport  ul 

Bite  Has.  ComiDiidouJ. 
HntcIuiUOU,  Ll'CV  (i.  1630,  ij.  16SS), 
wua  the  dftugOter  of  Sir  John  Apsley, 
LieutenHQt  of  the  Tower,  where  sho  wiu 
bom.  Id  1G38  aha  mHrried  Uolonel  John 
Hutchinson,  nnd  was  his  fnithful  uttcn- 
dant  in  ilU  the  dangers  of  big  BuliKL-quent  life. 
Uq  th>.'  death  of  her  husbund,  in  IGGl,  she 
compiled  the  memoirs  of  hja  Ufa.  ThisM'tirk, 
which  is  of  the  greutest  importanoa  for  the 
period  ovet  vhith  it  extends,  has  been  pub- 
liahed  maiijr  times. 

1.  conTenieDt  edition  of  the  LiJ*  of  OAmiA 

HifrhiitHH    for   MU&ral    aaa  ii  pnbuahfld  iu 

Bobn's  StBBilard  Librarj. 

Hntobinion,  Thomas  («.  1711,  d.  1780), 
was  born  at  Boaton.  In  ITGO  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  HauBchusetU.  Nine 
yetut  later  he  waa  made  governor  of  the 
colony.  In  this  capacity  he  I'efused  to  con- 
aent  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  when  they 
ilpsired  that  the  tea-ships  shonid  be  sent  back 
without  diathargins  their  cargo  (1773),  and 
his  conduct  tbua  led  to  the  tamoua  destruction 
of  the  taa  by  the  citizens  of  Boston.  By 
this  time  Hutchinson  had  lost  all  the  con- 
fidence of  those  whom  he  goramed.  Dr. 
Fntnklin  bad  exposed  the  letters  he  had 
written  to  England,  advocating  a  restriction 
of  colonial  liberty,  and  the  despatch  of  troopa 
to  Boston.  Recognising  his  unpopulanty, 
Hutchinson  retired  to  England  in  1774. 

Buicn>tt.Hiit.a/ tJu  riiilrd  Stafn ;  Stanhope, 
/(Ml.  0/  Eh«. 

EwiOOHS,  Tub,  were  an  Anglian  tribe, 
occupying  the  present  oonnties  of  Gloucester 
and  Worfeater.  Of  the  date  of  their  settle- 
ment we  have  no  certain  indication  ;  but  they 
wore  in  later  days  merged  in  the  great  king- 
dom of  Uercia,  and  acem  to  have  presoTTcd 
Mme  trace*  of  their  old  independence  even  ao 
late  as  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  when 
An-hbishap  Theodora  gave  them  a  bishop  of 

S]rds,  The  Book  or,  gives  a  brief  history 
of  Engbind  from  the  landing  of  Hcngeat  till 
the  year  059,  together  with  a  chartulary  of 
Ukat  monastery.  It  wse  written  at  the  S'cw 
Minater  or  Hyda  Abbey,  Winchester.  Sir  T. 
Hardy  aays,  "it  is  apparently  a  rBconatruction 
of  earlier  materials,  which  Imve  been  blended 
along  with  information  of  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  certainly  aomc  time  nftcr  Iho 
year  13.34."  Besides  King  Alfred's  Will,  nnd 
some  important  charters,  it  contains  some 
traditions  and  anecdotes,  u'hich,  though  not 
perhaps  very  trustworthy,  are  certainly  inte- 


Hjde,  A.SK8  (S.  1637,  d.   ICTl),  was  the 
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danghter  of  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clanmdon. 
In  1666  she  became  maid  of  honour  to  Qie 
Princess  of  Orsnge,  and  on  Nov.  H  a  secret 
contract  of  marriage  took  place  between  her 
and  tha  Duke  of  York.  On  Sept.  3,  ISttO, 
she  was  privately  married  to  the  duke.  Great 
efforts  were  made  by  the  queen-mother  to  get 
the  marriage  annulled,  and  a  plot  was  got  up 
amongst  the  courtiers  of  the  queen's  party, 
by  tiir  Charles  Berkeley  and  others,  to  induce 
the  duke  to  repudiate  her.  These  intrigues 
fuiled,  and  she  was  publicly  acknowledged  as 
Duchess  of  York  in  December,  1660.  Pepys 
describes  her  as  "  a  plain  woman,  and  like  her 
mother."  Bumet  says  tbat  she  was  "  a  ver]' 
extraordinarj'  woman,  of  great  knowledge 
and  great  spirit."  Her  daughter  Alary  was 
bom  April  2,  1662;  Anne,  Feb.  6,  1664.  In 
August,  1670,  the  duchesa  betame  a  Catholic, 
tihe  died  on  March  31  of  the  following  year. 
Hyde,  Ebwakd.  [Clahemwb.] 
Hyds,  LAO'u£^cK.     [Rock£stek.] 

Xyda,  HiK  ROHEKT  (b.    150A,  d.   I6G0),  WHS 

a  first  cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  In 
1640  he  WHS  returned  to  tho  l»ng  Parliament 
as  member  for  twlisburt-,  and  joined  the 
court  party;  and  in  1644  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Oxford  Fariiament.  During  the  Protec- 
torate he  continued  to  practice  at  the  bar,  and 
on  tha  SeBtontion  was  made  a  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas-  In  1063  he  was  promoted  to 
the  chief -justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench. 

Sydambad,  The  Battle  of  (March, 
1B43J,  was  fought  during  the  war  against 
the  Ameers  of  Stinde  (184-i— 44).  After  the 
bnttle  of  Mcancc,  Shere  llohammed  collected 
an  army  for  another  attempt  at  indepen- 
dence. He  appeared  near  Hyderabad,  and 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  with  6,000  men,  found 
him  encamped  with  about  20,000  men,  in 
a  strong  position  behind  the  dry  bed  of 
the  Fullullea.  The  British  artiUery  opened 
fire  on  tho  enemy's  centre,  till  they  began 
to  give  way ;  the  cavalry  charged  the  left 
wing,  while  the  22nd  Foot,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  within  forty  paces  of  their  oppo- 
nents without  firing  u  single  shot,  stormed  the 
■hments,  and,  v" 
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Hyd«r  Ali  {h-  eirta  1T02,  d.  17S2)  was  » 
Mohammedan  soldier  of  humble  extraction, 
the  son  of  a  petty  revenue  ofhcer.  He  entered 
the  service  of  tha  Rajah  of  Mysore,  and  about 
tho  year  IT.'iB  he  succeeded  in  making  himself 
msster  of  the  whole  country.  Out  of  the 
wretks  of  tha  old  principalitita  of  South  India, 
he  soon  founded  for  himself  a  compact  Moham- 
medan kingdom,  and  became  a  most  formi- 
d,iblo  enemy  to  the  English.  He  wus  tho  terror 
uf  all  bis  neighbours,  the  Mahraltas  of  Poonah. 
the  Kahob  of  the  Cumatic,  and  tho  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad;  while  at  the  Bnme  time  be  wap 
intriguing  with  the  French  at  Pondicherro 
This  roused  the  suspicions  of   the  EngM^ 
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and  more  especially  no  when  Kimm  Ali  de- 
serted  their  side  for  that  of  Hyder.  The  two 
new  allies  invaded  the  Cnmatic,  hut  were 
driven  back,  whereupon  Nizam  All  renewed 
his  alUanoi!  with  the  Snglish  (1778).  For  the 
next  ten  yeani  Hyder  Ali  was  engaged  in 
quietly  Btrengthemng  hii  army  and  his  state. 
At  last,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war  between 
the  EnKlish  and  the  French,  in  1778,  be  was 
enragedat  the  Engligli expedition aent  hywsy 
of  Mysore  from  Madras,  against  the  flench 
settlement  of  Slah^.  This  action  decided  Hyder 
All's  mind.  Bursting  into  the  Camatic  at  the 
head  of  11)0,000  men,  he  laid  the  whole  country 
waste  with  Sre  and  svord  (1780).  He  hod 
allied  himself  with  the  French ;  Nizam  Ali 
and  the  Alahrattas  had  engaged  to  support 
his  arms,  and  the  case  of  the  English  eeemed 
very  desperate  for  a  time.  Bat  Warren  Has- 
tings, the  Goremor' General,  was  more  than 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Negotiations  secured 
the  friemlship,  or  at  leart  Uie  neutrality,  of 
the  Niaim:  while   Sir  Eyre   Coote  was  de- 


(17til),  and  all  immediate  danger  was  over 
from  that  side.  A  year  and  a  half  later  Hyder 
Ali  died  suddenly  at  Chittore  (1782).  Hyder 
Ali  WHS  remavhahle  not  only  for  his  energy, 
but  for  his  cruelty.  It  is  said  that  to  tiia 
latest  days  he  was  unable  either  to  T«ad  or  to 
write ;  but  this  deficiency  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  the  meet  vigorous  opponent  that 
the  Sngliih  power   in  Hindostan  has  ever 


loeni.  The,  were  an  ancient  British  tribe 
occupying  the  modem  counties  of  Suffolk,  Nor- 
folk, Cambridso,  and  Huntingdon.  According 
to  ftufeesor  Khf  s,  they  were  a  very  hardy  and 
warlike  race,  but  were  induced  to  make  an 
nlliance  with  the  Romans  through  jealousy 
of  the  Trinubantes  and  Cossivelauous.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  they  had  no  kings,  as  manv 
of  their  coins  bear  the  inscription  "  Ecene.'' 
without  that  of  any  prince ;  that  there  were 
two  factions  dividing  the  tribe ;  and  that 
the  head  of  one  faction,  Bcricus,  invited  the 
aid  of  Claudius,  and  ao  wns  instrumenlal  in 
bringing  about  the  beginning  of  the  Long 
connection  of  this  isUnd  with  Rome  (43  A.i>,). 
In  later  years,  though  apparently  still  pOH- 
tessed  of  their  own  kings  or  queens,  they 
revolted  ogainat  the  Roman  rule  in  the  time 
of  Ostoiius  Scapula,  who  was  appointed  in 
60  A.n.,  and  again  broke  out  into  a  geneml 
reliellion   while   Buetonios  was   occupied  in 

Bbfs,  aiUe  Brttaia. 


said  to  [lave  been  the  founder  of  that  kingdon 
but  this  phrase  is  perhaps  to  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  he  united  the  various  petty 
Anglian  or  iiaion  settlements  existing  in  that 
district  into  one  kingdom.  His  descent  is 
tmced  from  Woden,  and  he  is  spoken  of  U 
having  been  a  wise  and  temperate  ruler.  He 
is  alao  said  to  have  fallen  in  a  battle  against 
the  Britons,  after  he  had  been  king  fourteen 

JntplD-Saioii  Chronicli;  WUliamofMaluieabDrr, 

Ikmiald  (or  Icknibld)  Wat,  Tki,  was 
one  of  the  gl«at  Roman  roads  through  Britain. 
It  started  from  near  Yarmouth,  and  passing 
hy  Newmarket,  Royston,  and  Baldock,  it 
reached  Dunstable,  where  it  crossed  Watling 


cnditch  Chase,  Bedbury.  Marden 
Caatle,  Bridport,  Aiminater,  Uoniton,  Exeter, 
Totnes,  to  the  Land's  End. 

TViwi  WBgJIiVft-  "or,theTruePortiaitQre 
of  his  Sacred  Hajeety  in  his  Solitudes  and  Sol- 
ferings,"  was  a  work  published  some  ten  days 
after  Charles  I. 'a  death,  and  purported  t«  have 
been  written  hy  that  V'ng  in  Uie  last  years  of  his 
life.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-eight  chapters, 
almost  every  one  of  which  is  appropriate  to 
some  remarkable  incident  in  the  closing  yean 
of  its  author's  life.  A  short  sketch  of  some 
event  or  reflection  upon  it  is  given,  and  to 
this  is  appended  a  pia^yer  appticahle  to  the 
occasion.  So  chapt^  lii.,  entitled,  "  Upon 
hia  Majestie's  going  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons," mnunencea  with  an  explanation  of  the 
king's  reasons  for  this  st«p— "  To  call  in 
question  half  a  dozen  men  in  a  fur  and  legall 
way,  which  Qod  knowes  waa  all  my  design  ;  " 
an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  he  was  at- 
tended by  some  gentlemen  of  his  ordinary 
guard,  and  a  dechiratioa  that  he  had  no 
deaign  of  overawing  the  freedom  of  theHooee, 
After  two  pagee  of  such  meditation  follows  a 
short  prayer  of  samo  half  a  page  in  length, 
calling  God  to  witness  hisinnocencc,  and  pray- 
ing for  forgiveness  on  his  enemies.  This  work 
had  an  immense  sole,  though  to  modem  eyes 
it  must  seem,  as  Prafesaor  Maason  has  said,  a 
somewhat  dull  performancf.  Fifty  editions 
ore  said  to  have  been  sold  within  a  year,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  Parliament  gave  orders  to 
seize  the  book.  So  great  was  its  populaiih* 
that  in  October,  1649,  Milton  had  to  pnblidi 
hia  Eikaiioktatta,  or  Image-breaker,  in  answer. 
The  authorship  of  the  Eikim  Baiilikt  has 
generally  boon  attributed  to  Dr.  Gauden, 
aflercanls  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Eton  Biuilib ;  Hilton,  SvtsiiaUuta  t  MwOD, 
E./.  D/Ma(eii,Tcil.  It. 
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the  judidal  proceu  by  which  any  man. 
ttam  the  nnk  ol  b  peer  dowowurds,  may  be 
tried  before  the  Uousa  of  Lordi  at  the  in- 
itauce  of  the  Houae  of  CommuDS.  In  this 
cue  the  CommonB  are  the  prosecuttin,  while 
the  Loidl  combine  in  their  own  pergons  the 
fanctions  of  jadge  and  jury.  The  procew  uf 
vonducting  an  impeachment  is  explained  by 
Sir  Eiskine  Kay  as  f oUowa  :  — Some  member 
of  the  Lower  House  oimrgea  the  accused  with 
high  treaaon,  or  any  other  offence  of  which 
he  may  be  considered  ^ilty.  If  he  succeeds 
in  winning  the  House  over  to  hia  opinion,  he 
ia  empowered  to  go  to  the  bar  of  the  Hoase 
of  Lords  and  there  impeach  the  oSender.  A 
cummittee  is  next  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
articles  of  impeachmeDt,  which  are  then  tor- 
warded  to  the  Lords  in  writing,  with  a  reeer- 
vation  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Commons 
to  add  to  the  original  eoants  if  necessary.  A 
day  is  then  appointed  for  the  trial,  which 
generally  takes  place  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Certain  managers  conduct  the  case  on  behalf 
of  tbo  Lower  House,  and  the  accused  may 
defend  himself  by  counsel.  Witnesses  are 
called  on  both  ndes,  and  the  whole  series  of 
cbargee  is  gone  through  article  by  article ;  the 
aconsen  are  bouod  lo  confine  themselves  to 
the  charges  contained  in  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment, and  when  tbey  have  finished,  the 
offender  entei-aon  his  defence,  after  which  the 
prosecutors  have  a  right  of  reply.  All  tbo 
evidence  being  then  completed,  each  peer  in 
sacceOBJon  delivers  hie  verdict  on  the  first  article 
in  the  words,  "Guilty  [or  Not  Guilty], 
upon  my  hoaonr."  And  so  on  tor  every 
count.  In  concloeioii,  tite  Lord  Chancellor  or 
Lord  High  Steward  reckons  up  the  namber 
of  votes,  and  a  simple  majority  acquits  or 
condemns  npon  each  charge.  Thouffh  the 
Honae  of  Lcmls  may  have  deUvered  its  ver- 
dict, j  adgment  is  not  to  be  pronounced  nnleu 
the  House  of  Commons  demand  it  by  their 
Speaker.  On  the  other  lund,  in  1679,  Uie 
House  of  Commons  protested  against  the 
Earl  of  Danby's  right  to  plead  the  king's 
pardon  when  impeached  in  1670,  and  by  Uie 
Act  of  Settlement  (ITOl)  it  was  made  part  of 
the  law  of  the  realm  "  that  no  pardon  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  England  shall  be  pleadable 
to  an  impeachment  by  the  Commons  in  Par- 
Bament. 

The  first  case  of  an  impeachment  in  which 
both  Houses  took  part,  would  appear  to  be 
at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Kichard  Lyons 
and  Lord  Latimer,  in  the  Good  Parliampnt 
of  13T6.  Of  coune  in  this  case  we  cannot 
expect  to  have  the  full  course  of  pro- 
ceedings which  have  characterised  the  im- 
peachments of  much  later  centuries :  and  in 
fact  it  seems  to  have  been  the  whole  Par- 
liament, and  not  the  barons  alone,  who  im- 
prisoned theee  oSenden.  The  impeachment 
of  the  £arl  of  Suffolk  some  ten  years  later 
(13S6)  seems  to  have  been  more  in  ac- 
oordance  witik   those  of  later  times,  for  the 
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Commons  were  clearly  the  prosecntore  in  this 
cose,  while  it  was  the  Lords  who  decided  the 
question  of  his  guilt.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
jud^  who  had  in  13B7  given  their  deciwon 
agnmst  the  legality  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  the  preceding  year,  were  next  year 
impeached  by  tbe  Commong  and  found  gniltv 
by  the  Lords  (13gS).  From  this  time  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  carry  on  the  instances  of 
impeachment  down  to  lat«r  times  in  any  detail. 
The  practice  was  not  discontinued  for  any 
very  long  period  till  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Yorif ;  but  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward v.,  the  institution  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse,  till  it  was  revived  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  Under  the  house  of  Tudor  the 
Commons  were  too  subservient  to  the  royal 
authority  to  make  use  of  their  old  pririlege 
on  their  own  accoimt,  and  when  the  sovereign 
wished  to  be  rid  of  an  obnoxious  subject  he 
found  a  Mil  of  attainder  a  readier  instru- 
ment for  effectiDg  bis  ends.  With  the  re- 
vival of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  impeachments 
once  more  became  frequent:  the  two.Drst 
important  instances  being  those  of  Lord 
Baoon  in  1021  and  the  Eurl  of  Middlesei  in 
16£4.  Bnckingham.  who  had  been  very  ur- 
gent in  inducing  the  Commons  to  proceed 
against  the  latter  nobleman,  would  in  bis 
turn  have  been  impeached  a  few  yeais  lator 
had  not  the  king  dissolved  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  bim  (1626).  The  cases  of 
Strafford,  Idud,  Danby,  Warren  Hastings, 
Melville,  &c,  will  be  found  alluded  to  under 
the  articles  devoted  to  these  statesmen ;  but 
that  of  Fits-Harris  in  the  year  1681,  deserves 
a  passing  notice  as  being  the  occasion  on 
which  the  Commons  affirmed  their  "  right  to 
impeach  any  peer  or  commoner  for  treason, 
or  any  other  crime  or  misdemeanour."  This 
claim  of  the  Commons  seems  to  have 
been  practically  conceded  to  them,  but 
Blackstone  and  XiOrd  Campbell  are  both 
agreed  on  the  point  "  that  a  commoner 
cannot  be  impeached  before  the  Lords  /or 
any  capital  offttuf  but   only   for   high   mis- 


[T.  A.  A] 

Imprecmimt.  The  practice  of  im- 
pressment, or  compelling  men  to  serve  in  the 
navy,  seems  to  date  back  to  a  very  early 
period  of  our  history.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
in  full  force  in  the  icign  ut  John,  that  is, 
from  the  time  of  almost  the  first  English 
king  who  was  poSBeesed  of  a  regular  royal 
fleet.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  centut}' 
we  find  Edward  I.  empowering  William  Lev- 
bourne  to  imprmi  men,  vessels  and  arms  (or  the 
manning  of  his  fleet.  So,  too,  we  read  in  the 
Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty  that  if  a  mariner 
who  had  been  pressed  for  the  king^s  na^'ul 
service  ran  away  he  should  undeif^  a  yciir  n 
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impriMinnieiit.      The   aame  peniilty  for  the 

same  ofience  may  be  tmced  in  the  legialo- 
tion  o(  later  aovBreigns,  Kichard  II.  (1378), 
Heoiy  VI.  (1*39),  and  Eluabeth  (1382—631, 
ahowuig  that  this  method  of  manning  the 
royal  veeBeln  wai  in  full  force  during  these 
oenturiea.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  sii- 
teenth  century  we  come  acroxs  what  seems  to 
be  a  serioua  attempt  to  make  it  criminal 
for  a  man  to  take  steps  for  eluding  imprces- 
ment,  la  I6S5  (2*3  Philip  and  Mary,  svi. 
S),  a,  very  harsh  law  was  passed  agamet  the 
Thames  bargemen,  aiH»rding  to  which,  if  any 
watermen  '■  ahaJl  willingly,  voluntarily,  'and 
obBtlnntety  hyde  themselves  in  the  tyme  of 
prestying  into  secret  places  and  out  comers," 
they  should  auSer  a  fortnight's  impriaonment 
and  be  debarred  from  following  their  tallmg 
for  another  year.  A  more  giinrroas  enactment 
some  seven  or  eight  years  ]a,ier  (l.'>62 — 63) 
attempted  to  restrain  the  arbitrary  character 
of  impreBsmenta  by  enjoining  Chat  "  no 
Fisherman  haunting  the  sea  Hhould  be  taken 
by  the  queen's  commisBioii  to  serve  her  High- 
aeas  as  a  mariner  on  the  sea, "  without  the 
commissioners  having  IJrst  consulted  two 
neighbouring  justices  of  the  peace.  Still  more 
indulgent  was  the  spirit  displayed  in  the  7  &  8 
William  III.,  acceding  to  which  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  is  empowered  to  grant  letters 
"  toany  landsmen  desirous  to  apply  themselvBa 
to  the  sea  sorvioes  and  to  seri'e  in  Merchant 
shipps  which  shall  bo  to  thom  a  protection 
Bgainst  being  iaipreeaed  for  the  space  of  two 
years  or  morn."  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1566,  with  somewhat  altered  details  and  in- 
creased penalties,  however,  were  re-enacted 
after  a  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeara 
under  Queen  Anne  (1705).  Under  George 
II.,  tjie  irapressment  question  was  once  mote 
taken  up  and  its  striogency  modified  (1739 — - 
40).  By  a  statute  passed  in  this  reii{ii  it 
was  derated  that  all  persons  above  fiflyfive 
and  under  eighteen  years  of  ago,  should  be 
exempt  from  impressment ;  and  an  atlempt  to 
encourage  men  to  adopt  a  sailor's  lite  waa 
made  at  the  same  time  by  a,  clause  which 
granted  freedom  from  the  above  liability  to 
all  sailor*  who  chose  to  demand  for  two  years 
from  the  time  of  their  first  gating  to  sea.  An 
Act  ofWiUiamlV-'s  reign  improved  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  impressed  sailor  still  further  by 
limiting  his  term  of  service  to  Sve  years 
— unless  in  a  case  of  urgent  necessity,  when 
Uie  admiral  might  enlarge  tt  bj'  six  months 
(1835),  By  this  time,  however,  the  prac- 
tice of  impressment,  which  had  been  very 
la^«ly  used  during  the  great  wars  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  century,  had  been 
rapid^  losing  ground,  and  its  place  is 
now  altogether  supplied  by  Toluntary  en- 
listment. 

SiDdk  BoAk  ef  thi  MttiraUv  (Bolli  Serie-); 
Hicola*.  HubtTUoftkiBT-lii*  N-va  ;  A  'Ittatif 
en  Uu  Sh  Lhu,  ITU ;  James,  Kiuai  Hitt. 
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Incident,  Tni  (1041),  is  a  name  given 
to  a  supposed  plot  to  assassinate  the  Karls  of 
Hamilton,  Aigyle,  and  I^nark,  during  the 
visit  of  Charles  I.  to  Scotland  in  tjie  summer  of 
1641.  Although  a  parliamentary  inquiry  was  in- 
stituted, the  drcumstancts  still  remaiu  shrouded 
in  mystery:  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do 
more  than  guess  at  the  real  nature  of  the 
aSair.  It  is  aaid  that  the  scheme  was  Mont- 
rose's, and  that  Charles  I.  himself  was  privy 
to  it ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation 
for  the  BtAt«ment. 


^oome  Tftx.  The  history  of  the  iu- 
came  lax  as  a  recognised  means  of  supple- 
menting the  other  financial  resources  of  the 
State,  dates  from  the  time  of  William  Pitt's 
prcmiejship,  when  (in  1T99)  a  bill  woa  passed 
imposing  a  graduated  tax  on  all  incomes 
above  £60  a  year.  This  tax  continued  to  be 
levied  till  the  end  of  the  Continental  war, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  break  for  part 
of  the  yoaia  1802  and  1803  ;  and  by  the  yt«T 
1806  bad  reached  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 
It  was  not  renewed  after  I81G  till  the 
time  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  second  adminlstm- 
tion  (1841),  when  it  waa  levied  for  three  years 
at  a  Tate  of  sevenpenoe  in  tbe  pound.  Time 
after  time  it  was  then  renewed — but  always 
for  a  limited  period  only,  till  in  1853  amnge- 
menta  were  made  for  its  gradual  "Bitinction  in 
sevtn  years.  Then,  however,  the  Uuxsian 
War  intervened,  and  instead  of  being  reduced 
it  wag  doubled.  From  this  time  it  haa 
become  a  regular  item  of  the  revenue;  and 
it  has  now  almost  entirely  lost  its  original 
character  of  a  special  var-tai,  though  an 
incTEAse  in  its  zate  still  remains  the  readiest 
means  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  a  war. 

Indapondenti.  [See  Affexoix.] 
India.  AoniNisTBATtoK.  The  govern- 
ment of  India  in  this  country  since  the 
Act  of  1858  has  been  vested  in  the  Secretary 
of  Btate,  aided  by  a  council  of  fifteen, 
who  are  usually  sefected  from  men  who  have 
nerved  with  distinction  in  various  depart- 
ments of  government  in  that  country.  This 
is  the  agency  through  which  India  becomes 
answeiublo  to  Parliament,  the  country,  and 
the  Queen.  In  India  itself  the  supreme 
authority  is  vested  in  the  Govemor-Oeneral 
or  Viceroy  in  Council  (subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  tn  Eng- 
land), and  ho  in  his  turn  is  aided  by  a 
Govemor-Generai's  council,  correeponding  to 
the  cabinet  of  a  constitutional  country,  and 
by  a  legislative  council,  consisting  ot  the 
Governor- General's  council,  reinforced  by 
certain  provincial  delegates  and  nominUed 
member*  of  the  non-official  native  and  Euro- 
pean oommunities.  Theoretically,  the  Go- 
vernor-Qenetal  is  supreme  over  ever;  part  of 
India,  but  practically  hia   autliority  ia  not 
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porpoaea  cd  udminiatrntion  Brituh  India  is 
divided  into  provinces,  each  with  a  niboidi- 
Dale  govenunent  of  ite  own.  There  is  a 
further  grouping  ot  those  various  provinces 
under  the  lai^er  diviaiona  of  the  three  Presi- 
dencies  of  Bengal,  Hodnu,  and  Hombay — a 
term  which  in  former  days  conveyed  a  less 
shadowy  line  of  definition  tfaun  now.  At 
present,  however,  the  FraddencieB  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  retain  many  of  their  distinctive 
marks,  having  each  an  army  and  civil  service 
of  their  own ;  they  are  adminiatered  by  a 
govmior  appointed  direct  from  England,  and 
each  has  an  executive  and  legislative  council 
The  Premdency  of  Bengal  has  faded  away 
more  complet^y,  though  a  relic  may  be  seen 
in  tbe  legulative  council  attached  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  lower  provinces  of  Benf^ol, 
which  is  now  veatad  in  the  hands  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor, but  which  was  governed  by 
Uio  Governor-General  himself  in  the  days 
before  the  North-Wast  Provinces,  the  Pun- 
janh,  and  Oude  became  British  territory.  The 
two  former  provinces  are  governed  by  lieu- 
teoant-govemors,  and  Oude  is  under  the  totmer 
of  these  two  lieutanant-goveniors,  British  Bur- 
m«h,  Assam,'  and  the  Central  i'rovincee  are 
ruled  by  Chief  Commissioners.  All  over  India 
are  scattered  native  states  of  varying  extent 
and  independence.  Many  of  tiicBe  native 
ptincipnlities  ore  attached  to  the  various  pre- 
sidencies and  provinces ;  others  are  grouped 
together  under  the  aaperintendence  of  a  poli- 
tinl  agent.  Ot  this  doss  are  the  Kajpootaoa 
and  Central  Indian  aoencies,  and  c^era,  such 
as  Hyderabad,  or  tiio  Nizam's  temtories, 
MytoK,  and  Tiavancore,  are  quasi-indepeu- 
dcmt.  To  define,  however,  the  relations  of 
the  Indian  native  states  to  the  British  crown 
wonld  be  a  lengthy  and  complicated  task,  and 
wonld  pnctictdly  involve  a  review  of  the 
various  treaty  relations  between  those  native 
principalities,  numbering  over  4S0,  and  the 
paramount  power, 

HisTOHi.  The  history  of  the  British  con- 
nection with  India  dates  from  tho  da}rs  when 
Vaaco  da  Gama  mode  his  memorable  voyage 
ranod  the  Oipe  and  sighted  the  shores 
of   Uindoatan,   on   May   IT,    HSS.     Indian 

Jroducts  commenced  to  And  their  way  to 
lurope  first  through  the  hands  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  then  Uirough  tho  Venetians,  who 
carried  on  their  Eastern  trade  by  way  of 
Egypt  and  the  Bed  Sea,  thus  anticipating  the 
important  route  of  modem  times.  But  it  was 
nearly  a  century  after  Da  Uoma's  VOTage  that 
oor  first  trading  voyages  were  made,  uid  it 
was  in  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  theae  oommeicial  enterprises  were  or- 
ganiasd  on  a  recognised  basis.  On  Sept. 
32,  15BS,  the  merchants  of  London  held 
a  meeting,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
form  an  association  for  the  pnrpose  of  trad- 
ing with  India,  and  on  Dec.  31  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  charter  wai  granted  to  "  the 


Oovemots  and  Company  of  the  Uerchants 
trading  unto  the  East  Indies,"  entitling 
them  to  eiclosive  trade  with  the  countiica 
between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
Stiaite  of  Mag4Un.  The  first  vessels  de- 
spatched returned  home  with  cargoes  of  cin- 
namon, clovee,  and  pepper,  and  realised  95 
per  cent,  profit  on  the  captlol  invested.  It 
vras  soon  evident  that  the  English  would  have 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  jealoosy  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Duli/h,  and  a  new  chjuier 
was  granted,  with  stringent  provisions  against 
"interlopers."  In  1612  Captain  Best,  in 
command  ot  a  small  squadron,  was  attacked 
in  the  roadstead  of  Surat  by  a  vastly  superior 
Portuguese  fleet,  but  defended  himself  with 
such  gallantry  and  effect  that  he  was  not  only 
able  to  land  all  his  goods  at  the  Sunit  factory, 
but  obtained  a  confimmtion  of  a  commercial 
treaty  between  the  Mogul  Emperor  and  the 
British.  During  the  following  years  subor- 
dinate agencies  were  started  at  Gogia,  Ah- 
medabad,  Camhay,  and  Ajmere,  and  at  various 
places  in  the  Indian  orchipolugo.  This  led 
to  numerous  broils  with  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  and  our  relations  witli  the  latter  wore 
greatly  embittered  by  the  cruel  torture  and 
execution  of  Captain  Towerson  and  about 
twenty  sailors,  at  Amboyna,  in   1623.     For 


great  naval  wars,  which  commenced  in  17B3, 
they  became  supreme  in  those  parts,  and 
procticallymonopolised  the  trade  of  the  Indian 
archipelago.  In  1634  the  Company  obtained 
ajimuM  from  the  Great  Mogul  for  permission 
to  trade  in  Bengal,  and  the  some  year  saw 
the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  from  the 
province.  Five  years  later  Fort  St.  George, 
or  Madras,  was  founded  by  Francis  Day ;  and 
in  1S61  Bombay  was  ceded  to  the  British 
crown  OS  port  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of 
Braganza,  and  was  subsequently  transferred 
by  Charles  II.  to  the  East  India  Company. 
llie  separation  of  Bengal  from  Madias,  and 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hodges  as  "  agent 
and  governor"  of  the  Company's  aSairs,  with 
a  corporal's  guard,  was  uie  firet  beginning 
out  of  which  arose  the  appointment  of  Sir 
John  Child  as  the  first  titular  Governor- 
General  of  India,  with  full  power  to  make 
war  or  peace.  A  few  years  later  the  famous 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Company  which 
was  destinod  to  turn  their  clerks  and  factors 
throoghout  India  into  conquerors  and  pro- 
consuls, and  which  ran  thus : — "  The  increase 
of  our  revenue  is  the  subject  of  our  core,  as 
much  as  our  trade;  'tis  that  must  maintain 
our  force  when  twenty  accidents  way  inter- 
rupt OUT  trade ;  'tis  that  must  make  us  a 
nation  in  India.  Without  that,  we  are  but  a 
great  number  of  interlopers,  united  by  his 
Majesty's  royal  charter,  fit  only  to  trade 
where  nobody  of  power  thinks  it  their  interest 
to  prevent  us.  And  upon  this  account  it  is 
that  tiie  vise  Dnt(^  in  all  their   geuenl 
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advices  that  we  liave  seen,  write  ten  poni- 
giHphe  rontem'ng  their  government,  their 
civil  and  militury  policy,  OBrfare,  and  the 
incwaao  of  their  revenuo,  (or  one  paragraph 
they  write  concerning'  trade." 

Uur  earlieat  territorial  poweaaion  in  India 
properly  so-called  was  Hadnu,  which,  as 
mentioned  above,  wna  founded  by  Day  and 
purchased  From  the  Eajah  of  Chandragiri,  an 
annual  rent  of  about  ;£-5aO  being  duly  paid 
to  the  repreuentativfa  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 
Uuthodcathof  Aunmgzebe,  InlTOT,  Southern 
India  broke  up  intu  a  number  of  minor  states. 
In  1741,  war  broke  out  between  the  IVench 
and  English,  Dupleix  being  at  that  time 
Governor  of  Pondicherry,  and  Clivo  a  young 
writer  at  Madiaa ;  and  two  years  later  Madras 
surrendered  to  a  French  squadron,  ander  la 
Bourdonnaia.  Indecisive  hostilities  followed, 
but  the  Timty  of  Ain-la-Chapolle,  in  1748, 
restored  Mudnia  to  the  English.  Their  Brst 
successes  had,  however,  inspired  Dupleix 
with  the  ambition  of  founding  a  French 
empire  in  Indiu,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Mohammedan  powers.  At  Hyderabad  and 
Arcot  the  mccesBionB  were  in  dispute,  and 
the  English  and  French  favoured  the 
claims  of  rival  laadidates  to  the  throne  of 
Arcot.  A  war  ensued,  the  chief  incident  of 
which  was  the  capture  and  subsequent  defence 
of  Arcot  in  17ol  by  Clive.  For  some  j-ears 
it  continued,  and  culminated  in  1760  in  a 
final  strugglo,  which  was   crowned   by  the 


expelled  from  Hindostan. 

To  turn  to  the  courso  of  events  in  Bengal, 
in  1740  Ali  Vardi  Khan,  a  usurper,  but  the 
last  of  the  great  Nawabs  of  Bengal,  ruled 
over  Bengal,  and  in  his  daj's  the  tiahratta 
horsemen  begun  to  ravage  up  to  the  nnlla  of 
Calcutta.  The  "  Mahrstta  ditch,"  constructed 
to  keep  them '  off,  still  bears  the  old  name. 
Ali  Veirdi  Khan's  grandson,  Surajah  Dowlafa, 
a  youth  of  ferocious  temper,  marehed  on  Cal- 
cutta with  a  largo  army  in  pureuit  of  an 
escaped  kinsman  who  had  aggrieved  him,  and 
thrust  the  remunnt  of  the  Kngliah  who  failed 
to  tly  at  his  approach  into  the  '■  Black  Hole," 
or  militur}-  prison  of  Fort  William.  Out  of 
lie  who  were  imprisoned  therein  during  that 
fatal  night  in  Juno,  only  twenty-three  sur- 
vived. Clivo  and  Admiral  Watson  promptly 
sailod  from  Madras  to  the  Ganges,  and  tho 
speedy  recovery  of  Calcntta  with  bat  little 
tighting  induced  the  Nawab  to  conclude  a 
p<-jicc  advantagooua  to  the  Company.  But 
tho  outbrpak  of  hostilities  between  the  Enp;- 
liai  and  French  foimd  Surajah  Dowlah 
ranged  on  the  side  ot  the  latter.  With  a 
force  far  inferior  to  that  of  his  adversary, 
Clivo  marched  out  to  the  grove  of  Plassey, 
and  there  by  dint  of  a  daring  atlai'k  on  an 
angle  at  the  camp,  routed  the  Nawab's  boat 


(1767).    Moor  Jaffier,  Ciive'i 

C^  on  the  viceregal  throne  at  Maorshads- 
,  and  enormous  soma,  aggregating  many 
millions,  were  exacted  as  the  price  of  this 
honour,  llie  same  year  the  Nawab  made 
a  grant  to  the  Company  of  the  landholders' 
rights  over  the  district  of  tho  Twenty-four 
Fergunnabs,  an  extensive  tract  around  Cal- 
cutta amounting  to  88:!  square  miles. 

In  I7aB  Clive  waa  appointed  the  Grst 
governor  of  ail  the  Company's  settlements  in 
Bengal,  and  defeated  the  bhahzadu,  or  im- 
perial prince,  who  with  tho  aid  o(  tho  Nawab 
Viiier  of  Oude,  was  marching  on  the  lower 
provinces  of  Bengal.  He  next  despatched  a 
force  under  Colonel  Forde  to  Madras,  and 
finally  crushed  French  influence  throughout 
the  Nizam's  territories.  The  return  of  Clivo 
to  England  was  followed  by  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Meer  Jaffier,  and  the  subatitution  of 
Meer  Cos8i<n,  his  son-in-law,  in  his  place. 
The  new  ruler,  however,  began  to  show  agog 
of  wishing  to  become  independent,  and  having 
retired  to  Monghyr,  proceeded  to  organise 
his  army  after  the  Furopean  &shion,  and 
to  ally  himself  with  the  Viiier  of  Oude. 
The  trade  privileges  arrogated  to  themselves 
by  the  Company  s  servants  formed  a  anV 
■tantial  grievance,  and  when  the  majority 
of  the  council  at  Calcutta  (in  spite  of  tba 
wish  of  Mr.  Vanaittart,  the  governor,  and 
Warren  Hastings,  a  junior  member  of  the 
council,  to  make  some  conceasion)  refused  to 
listen  to  the  Mawab,  the  officers  of  Ihe  latter 
fired  upon  an  English  boat,  and  war  arms. 
A  massacre  of  Englishmen  and  Sepoys  took 

5 lace  at  Patna  ;  and  though  checked  by  two 
efeats  hy  Major  Adams,  the  Vizier  of 
Oude  and  Shah  Athim,  who  had  succeeded 
as  emperor,  threatened  Patna.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  the  first  Sepoy  mutinr, 
quelled  eventoalh*  by  Slajor  Hunro,  broke 
out  in  the  Enghsh  camp.  The  battle  of 
Buxar,  won  by  the  same  officer  in  1764, 
brought  the  ruler  of  Oude  and  the  Mogal 
emperor  to  the  feet  of  the  British. 

■The  following  year  Clive  (now  Baron  Clive 
of  Plassey,  and  for  the  second  time  Governor 
of  Bengal)  proceeded  to  Allshabad,  and  riv 
stoTcd  Oude  to  the  Nawab  Virier  on  payment 
of  half  a  million  sterlini-.  The  dewannee,  or 
fiscal  administration  of  Bengal.  Behar,  and 
Orissa,  and  the  territorial  juriediction  of  the 
Northern  Circara  were  granted  to  the  Com- 
pany, a  puppet  Nawab  was  maintained  hy 
uB  on  an  allowanco  at  Moorshedabarl,  and  a 
tribute  paid  to  the  emperor.  Thus  tho 
English  received  the  revenue  and  maintained 
the  army,  and  the  criminal  jurisdiction  was 
Tested  in  the  Nawnb.  A  great  reform  wna 
carried  out  by  Clive  in  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Company's  service,  their  paltry  ralarieo 
having  led  to  much  bribery  and  venality. 
Private  trade  and  tho  ecceptanco  of  presenti 
were  jn^ihibited  for  the  future,  while  salarie* 
wew  iDcraaaed  out  of  tho  salt  monopoly. 
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L(nd  Clive  left  India  for  the  last  time  in 
17S7.  Fits  yeora  hiar  WomiL  Haatinga 
asnimed  the  eoTemorahip,  the  iatervKl  hHviog- 
been  markeabyn  ilisaArous  famine  (1770^, 
which  is  believed  to  hare  osiried  off  one-thiril 
of  the  inhabitanta.  WurBn  Hastings  ubolished 
tbe  dual  syBteui  of  government,  removed  the 
exchequer  from  Moonhedabad  to  Calcuttn, 
and  appointed  English  uoliecton  to  see  to  the 
collection  of  the  revenue*  and  the  adminis- 
tistion  of  justice.  He  aisa  created  the 
Duclem  of  a  police.  Ue  was,  hoireTer,  much 
thwarted  in  hie  reforms  by  the  wan  fo<i:ed  on 
him  by  native  princes, by  IheincesHntpressare 
from  homs  for  mmey,  and  the  constant  oppo- 
ntioQ  of  his  coUeagoe  in  council,  Philip 
Fnncis.  Hastings  reduced  the  large  allow- 
ance paid  to  the  Nawab ;  he  resold  to  the 
Vizier  oE  Oude  the  provincea  of  Allahabad 
and  Kom,  formerly  assigned  by  Clive  to  the 
Emperor  Shah  Allum,  but  forfeited,  as  Hasting* 
rontanded.  by  the  seizure  of  the  emperor  by 
the  Mahrat^s,  and  withheld  the  tribute  of 
CaOO.OOO  from  the  puppet  emperor.  British 
troops  were  also  lent  to  the  Vizier  of  Oude  to 
enable  him  to  put  down  the  Rohilla  Afghans, 
irho  had  settled  down  in  his  dominions  since 
Ahmed  Bhab's  invasion  (1761^,  and  borne 
Ihemselve*  with  much  arrogance  and  oppres- 
sion. Warren  Hastings  also  improved  the 
financial  poaition  of  the  Company  by  tbe  so- 
called  plunder  of  Cheyte  Singh  and  the  Begum 
of  Oude,  transactions  which,  coupled  with 
other  alleged  acts  of  oppression,  formed  the 
ground  of  the  celebr«t«d  impeachment  agaiusl 
him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  proceedings 
which  draped  on  their  length  for  seven 
yesia,  and  evsntunlly  terminatsd  in  a  verdict 
of  not  gnilty.  Warren  Hasting*  was  piBC- 
tically  ruioed  by  the  cost  of  the  defence,  and 
left  liependent  on  the  oharity  of  the  Court  of 
Director*. 

The  Bombay  government,  being  desirous  of 
seeing  a,  nominee  of  its  own  on  tiie  throne  of 
Poonab,  concluded  in  17  76  the  Treaty  of  Surat, 
by  which  Eagnnath  Hao  agreed  to  cede 
Ijalsetto  and  Bassein  in  cinsideiation  of  being 
recognised  as  the  soveroign.  Hasting*  dis- 
approved of  the  treaty,  but  cm  the  outbreak 
<a  the  war  (known  as  the  fii«t  Uabratta  War] 
despatched  energetic  officor*  across  the  penin- 
sula, who  conquered  Guzerat,  and  captured 
the  rock  fortieea  of  Owalior.  The  reverse 
nulained  by  the  Bombay  force,  however, 
equalised  matters,  and  the  Treaty  of  Salbai 
inactically  reatored  the  itatut  quo.  Meantime 
Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore,  whdse  hostility  had 
been  roused,  fell  upon  the  British  possessions 
in  tho  Camatic,  and  hi*  cavalry  ravaged  the 
coontry  up  to  Madras.  The  aged  Sir  Eyre 
Coote.  tho  victor  of  Warulewasb,  with  the  aid 
of  Colonel  Pearse,  hastened  to  the  scene,  but 
the  contest  was  a  tough  one,  and  the  peace 
concluded  with  Tippoo,  Hydar's  son  and 
snci^easoT,  was  based  on  a  nutnal  reetitL'tion 
of  nil  conquests. 


In   1TB6  Hastings  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
>mw^lis  a*   Qovemor-Genei-ul.      His  ad- 


signalised  by  two  events^ 
ihe  introduction  of  the  Permanent  Settlement 
into  Bengal,  and  the  second  Mysore  Wur.  The 
permanent  settlemunt  of  the  land  revenue  of 
Benral  appears  to  have  recommended  itself  to 
tbe  Court  of  Directors  at  home  mainly  from  a 
desire  topUce  their  Gnanceo  on  a  more  assured 
basis.  ^B  assessment  began  in  178S  and 
terminated  in  1791,  and  though  at  first 
intended  to  be  decennial,  was  made  permanent 
in  1793,  a  stop  which  practically  inQicled 
enormous  loss  on  the  InclLin  government  by 
fixing  in  perpttumn  at  a  low  standard  that  tax 
which,  according  to  all  economic  principles, 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  increasing  value 
of  tbe  land. 

The  second  Mysore  War  of  17S0— 92  wa* 
undertaken  by  liwd  Comwallis  in  person  at 
the  head  of  the  British  army,  the  Nizam  ot 
the  Deccan  and  the  Mabiatta  confedeiacy 
being  allied  to  the  British.  It  resulted  in 
the  partition  of  halt  of  Tippoo's  dominion* 
among  the  allies,  and  the  payment  of  throe 
million*  sterling  as  indemnity. 

Lord  Mumington,  bettor  known  a*  the 
Harquis  of  Wellesley,  laid  down  during  hi* 
rule  the  guiding  principle  that  the  English 
must  be  the  one  paramount  power  in  India, 
and  the  gradual  development  of  Ihiz  policy 
has  since  culminated  in  the  proclamation  M 
Queen  Victoria  as  Empress  of  India  on  the 
Ist  January,  1S77.  The  presence  of  Fcenih 
battalions  in  the  native  states,  and  French 
intriguers  in  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon,  aa  well  as  in  Hindostsn  itself, 
suggested  to  Lord  Wellesley  the  idea  of 
frustrating  all  possibility  of  a  French  invasion 
of  India  by  crushing  their  hopes  there.  The 
Mogul  empire  was  quite  broken  up,  so  the 
tuik  of  establishing  our  supremacy  in  northern 
India  was  at  first  easy.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Lncknow  a  large  tract  of  territorv  was  ceded 
CO  lis  bjr  the  Nawab  Vizier  of  Oude,  in  lieu  of 
a  subsidy  for  British  trooH,  and  we  thus 
became  territorial  rulers  as  far  as  the  heart  of 
the  North-  West  Provinces.  Beyond  was  the 
confedeiacy  of  the  Ualuattas,  with  the  puppet 
emperor  in  their  hands,  and  farther  to  the 
south  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  and  tbe 
defeated,  but  not  lubduad,  Tippoo  Sultan  of 
Mysore.  The  Nizam  was  easily  df«lt  with ; 
hi*  French  battalion  at  Hyderabad  wo*  dis- 
banded, and  tho  Kiiam  bound  by  treaty  not 
to  lake  any  Soropean  into  his  service  without 
the  oonsent  of  tbe  English  government,  a 
clause  of  universal  appUcation  nowadays  in 
the  treaties  with  native  state*.  Tippoo's  turn 
ctune  next,  and  on  his  refuaal  to  abandon 
his  intrigues,  and  throw  in  his  lot  loyally  with 
tbe  British,  war  was  declared.  The  deci«ve 
event  was  the  capture  of  Tippoo's  stronghold, 
Seringapatam,  where  Tippoo  died  Inively 
flRhting  in  the  breach  (Maj-  «,  1789).  The 
victory  created  a  profound  impression  on  the 
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nativcB,  and  eamed  Qeneral  Hurii  a,  peerage, 
aod  Wellealey  a  Diarqaisate.  Tippoo's  do- 
minlonB  were  partially  purtitioiied  aTnooR  the 
Niiuais,  the  SfahratUs,  rmd  the  EngUsh,  and 
thecentral  portiun  (Myioro)  erected  into  a  lopa- 
ruta  Btate,  ander  a  deacendant  of  the  Hindoo 
Rajahs,  vhom  Hj'derAli  had  dethroned.  The 
■ona  of  Tippoo  were  treated  with  high  <x>a- 
siderKtion, 

The  Mnhrattas,  however,  still  held  aloof. 
and  Welleeley  addresaed  himself  to  tJie  task 
of  bringing  them  into  thenet  of  his  subsidiary 
system.  ThePeishwaof  Poonah.thei-ecoHTiised 
head  of  the  confederacy,  after  being  defeated 
by  MollCHr,  WHS  induced  to  sign  a  treaty  with 
the  Britieh,  greatly  extending  our  influence  in 
the  Bombay  I^residency.  This  led  to  the 
second  Mahratta  War  (1902—1],  one  of  the 
most  noteworlhy  ot  our  campaigns  in  the 
East.  Sir  Arthur  WGl1o9ley(aftcrwardaDuke 
of  Wellington)  and  General  (afterwards  Lord) 
Lake  led.  the  armies,  and  the  former  in  the 
Dcccao  soon  won  the  battles  of  Assayo  and' 
Argaum,  and  captured  Ahmcdnu^^r.  Lord 
I^ke  in  Uindostan  (ought  with  equal  coarage 
and  success,  winning  the  battles  of  Aligurh 
and  Loswarco,  and  rapturing  Delhi  and  Agm. 
Scindiah'H  Freni:h  troops  were  dispersed,  and 
he  himself  ceded  nil  territory  north  of  the 
Jumna  to  the  Biitish,  while  the  old  emperor, 
Shah  Allum.  came  once  more  under  our  pro- 
tection. Orisaa  fell  under  our  rale,  and 
Berar  was  handed  over  to  the  Nizam.  The 
latter  years  ot  Lord  Wellesloy's  rule  vere 
marked  by  reverses,  including  the  repulse  of 
I^ke  before  Bhurtpore ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
result  of  the  administration  was  to  add  the 
North-west  Provinces  to  our  dominiona,  to 
reduce  the  Peishwa,  and  constitute  the  lladras 
Presideni^-  pi'otty  much  as  it  is  at  present. 

Lord  WoUealey's  successor  wna  Lord  Com- 
vallis,  new  an  old  man,  whose  polirj-  during 
his  second  and  short  tenure  ot  office  was  to 
practice  economy  and  relieve  the  financial 
pressure  caused  by  prolonged  militair}'  opera- 
tions. The  same  policy  was  followed  by  Sir 
O.  Barlow  (180.1).  but  on  Lord  Minto's  arrival 
(1807)  more  resolute  counsels  prevailed,  and 
though  enjoinod  to  abstain  from  drawing  the 
twora,  he  managed  to  consolidate  Wellesloy's 
conquests.  The  islands  of  Mauritius  and 
Java  were  occupied  by  us,  and  friendly 
missions  ware  despatched  to  the  Funjnub, 
Afghanistan,  and  Persia.  Lord  Moira,  nfter- 
wards  Marquis  Hastings,  was  in  power  for 
nine  years  [1914— ia],  during  which  period 
two  important  wars  were  waged  against  the 
Qoorkha  mountaineers,  or  inhabitants  of 
Nepaul,  and  against  the  Pindarries  and 
llahrattas.  The  first  rampnign  against  the 
former,  waged  in  an  unhealthy  and  difficult 
country,  was  unautcossful ;  but  in  the  cold 
weather  of  1814  General  Ochteriony  com- 
pelled the  Xcpaulcse  to  sue  for  pr>ace,  and  in 
the  following  year,  after  a  brilliant  march 
tnnn   Patna,  fordhly  imposed  bia  terms  on 
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them  within  a  few  miles  of  Khaboandoo,  the 

Id  the  mesntims  Central  India  wsa  being 
overrun  by  the  Pindarries,  a  mixed  nAtioaality 
of  plundering  bands,  which  appeared  to  have 
sprung  out  of  the  tUtrU  ol  the  Mogul 
empire,  and  which  wen)  supported  by  the 
sympathy  of  the  Mabratta  chieb.  Lord 
Hastings  collected  an  enormoos  army,  num- 
bering 120,000  men,  and  effectually  crushed 
tiiem  (1 8 1 7 ) ,  but  this  success  wascoincident  with 
the  rising  of  the  three  gre&t  Mobratta  powers 
at  Poonah.  Nogpore,  and  Indore.  Elphinstone, 
our  liesident  at  the  court  of  the  Peishwa, 
having  withdrawn  to  Kirkee,  was  attacked  by 
that  ruler,  but  managed  to  repulse  the 
onslaught.    Holkar's  army  was  defeated  the 


following  month  at  the  battle  of  Uehidpore, 
__i  .,.»■_■        ,      ■       ,         followed  up 
cstafalisbecl. 


and  the  fugitives  having  been  followc 
and  dispersed,  a  pHcification  was  cstafal 
in  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  one  of  the 
chief  actors.  The  territory  o(  the  Peishwa 
was  annexed  to  the  Bombay  Preaideacy,  and 
he  himself  pensioned. 

Lord  Amherst's  administration  from  18'23  to 
1 828  was  signalised  by  the  first  Burmese  War : 
operations  rendered  necessary  by  the  a^jgres- 
sions  of  the  King  of  Ava.  Tlie  Burmese  wore 
in  no  way  formidable  in  theDiselreB,'bat  the 
unhealthy  character  of  the  country  lost  us 
about  20.000  lives  and  £14.000,000  during  the 
two  year*  of  hostilities.  The  Treaty  of 
Yandaboo  ceded  the  pcorincee  of  Aracan  and 
Tenassorim  to  the  British,  the  king  retaining 
the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy.  Anolber  impor- 
tant event  was  the  capture  of  Bhurtpure, 
which  had  baffled  the  army  of  Lord  I^ko  in 
180-1,  and  which,  protected  by  its  impene- 
trable massive  mod  walls,  was  r^arded  as 
impregnable. 

The  history  of  the  British  ss  benevolent 
adminisCrstors  ruling  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
good  of  the  nativce  may  be  said  to  have  b^^n 
with  Lord  William  Bentinck.  He  reat^^ 
equilibrium  to  the  budget,  crippled  by  the 
Bunnese  War,  by  various  important  financial 
measures,  and  abolished  lullm,  or  widow- 
burning,  and  the  f  Anpj.  or  hereditary  asausins. 
two  institutiorm  which  had  shockingly  ror- 
rupted  the  sociiil  s}'stem  of  the  Hindoos.  Il  is 
scarcely  surprising  to  any  student  of  Indian 
history  to  ^nd  that  even  such  detestable 
practices  as  these  found  supporters  nmong 
Kuropcans  as  well  as  natives.  In  1833  the 
East  India  Compsny's  charter  was  renewed 
for  twenty  years,  but  on  condition  the  Com- 
pany should  abandon  its  trade  and  permit 
Eur<ipeans  to  settle  in  the  countr}'.  [Eavt 
iNTitA  Ciim-ANV.]  Other  events  ot  Lord 
William  Bentinck'a  administration  were  the 
appointment  of  a  commiteion  to  codify  the 
taw,  the  placing  of  the  native  state  of  Mviore 
nnder  British  rule  ( 1 830) .  and  theannexatKaicit 
Coorg,  with  the  tall  consent  of  the  inhahibutp. 

After  n  brief  interregnum,  during  which 
Sir  Charles  (afterwards  Lord)  Uetcadfe,  the 
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•Miior  member  of  council,  held  the  vioe- 
TOTtJty,  Lord  Auckland  (1836—42)  began  his 
rule,  which  it  coiupicaouB  for  ths  memorable 
Afghan  War,  the  outcome  of  an  ill-udviBed 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  place 
on  the  Afghan  throne  Shah  Soojah  ai  one 
vho  would  prove  a  aubseEvient  tool  in  the 
repression  of  French  and  RuaBiim  influence  in 
Asia.  For  fuller  details  of  all  these  events, 
which  led  to  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Cabul 
■ee  Afqhan  Wahm  (1).  The  news  reached 
Calcutta  just  before  Lord  Ellenborough's  ac- 
cession, and  the  retributive  expedition  of 
Pollock  took  place  the  same  year.  The  follow- 
ing year  saw  the  conquest  of  the  Ameeia  o( 
Scinde  by  Sir  Charles  Niipier,  whose  defeat  of 
20,noi}  Bcloochees  with  uuly  3,000  British  at 
Moaneo,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  in 
Anglo-Indian  history.  In  1844  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  waa  recalled  and  succeeded  by  Sir 
Henry  (afterwards  Lord)  Uardinge,  whose  ar- 
rival waa  fotloned,  at  no  long  interTal,  by  the 
EiikhWar,  a  contiogency  which  had  been  fore- 
seen by  most  ever  since  the  death  of  liunjeet 
Sing-h,  the  capable  and  energetic  founder  of 
the  Sikh  kingdom.  It  was  in  1S4,^  that  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  advanced  to  confront  tho  Sikh 
armv,  numl>ering  60,000  men,  with  150  guns. 
The'  hattlea  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeahar,  Aliwal, 
and  SobiBon  followed  in  quick  succession,  and 
the  country  was  at  tho  feet  of  the  British. 

tiuleep  Sini^ 
waa  recognised  as  Hajah :  a  B 
supported  by  a  Briti^  force, 
Punjaub. 

E^bably,  however,  the  moat  important 
results  ensued  from  the  admicistration  of 
Lord  Dolhonsie  (1848— 66).  Though  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace,  and  of  advancing  the  morul 
Mid  material  condition  of  the  country,  Dal- 
housie  found  himself  compelled  to  fight  two 
wnrs  and  to  annex  extannve  territory  in  the 
Funjaut),  Bunnoh,  as  well  oa  Nagpore,  Uude, 
and  other  minor  states.  At  the  same  time  he 
founded  the  Public  Works  Department  with 
a  view  to  creating  the  network  of  ronds  and 
canals  now  covering  India.  He  opened  the 
Ganges  Canal,  the  largest  iirigation  work  in 
India,  and  turned  the  sod  of  the  iir^  railway. 
He  promoted  steam  commuDittttion  with 
Engliind  via  the  Red  Sea,  and  introduced  cheap 
pustiige  and  the  electric  telegraph.  Tbc  second 
SikhWar[1848— (9)  was  marked  by  the  disas- 
ter of  Chilianivtillah,  butlicfore  reinforcements 
from  England  arrived,  Mooltan  fell ;  and  Lord 
Oough  well  nigh  destroyed  the  Sikh  army  at 
the  battle  of  QnjeraL  'The  Punjaub  became 
a  British  province,  and  thanks  mainly  to  the 
succeasful  labours  of  the  two  liiwrencea 
and  Colonel  (afterwards  Lord)  Napier,  became 
■o  contented  and  proancrons  that  the  Indian 
Mutiny  failed  to  turn  its  populace  into  rebels. 
The  second  Burmese  War  in  1862  arose  out 
of  the  ill  treatment  of  some  merchanta  at 
Rangoon,  and  resulted  in  the  annexation  of 
the  Talky  of  the  Imwaddy,  under  tb«  name 


of  the  province  of  P^u,  since  which  time 
British  Burmah  has  made  the  most  astonish- 
ing strides  in  material  development.  For 
full  statistics  wo  mu«t  refer  our  raaders  to 
the  Provincial  Administration  Reports,  which 
hear  witness  to  a  more  rapid  national  pro- 
gress than  any  other  part  of  India  can  boast 
of.  Lord  DaUionsie  aimeied  scveiat  native 
Btates,  including  Nagpore  and  Sattara,  on  the 
principle  that  the  governors  exist  only  for 
the  good  of  the  governed,  and  that  persistent 
misrule  cannot  justify  the  paramount  power  in 
assentingtothecontinuanceoftbesame.  Ouds 
was  annexed  after  repeated  warnings  issued  to 
the  Nawabe,  whose  d^raded  rule  had  caused 
great  suffering  to  tho  inhabitants.  It  was  hia 
last  action  of  importance,  for  in  Haroh,  I85S, 
the  marquis  returned  h6me  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Canning. 

The  leading  events  of  the  Indian  Hntuiy 
which  followed,  will  he  found  under  the 
article  so  beaded.  The  details  have  been 
Bxcellently  told  by  Sir  John  Kaye,  while  the 
ahare  home  by  Lord  lAwrence  ia  narrated 
in  Mr.  Boswotth  Smith's  Lift  of  him. 
The  causes  of  this  greet  convulsion  are  still 
obscore,  hat  may  be  probably  traced  to  the 
exdtahle  feelings  of  a  fanatical  though  sub- 
ject race  alannJsd  by  the  sight  of  important 
annexations,  snch  as  those  which  have  in- 
evitably accompanied  the  development  of  the 
British  power.  The  outbreak  at  Heerut  oc- 
curred on  May  10,  186T,  and  the  mutinous 
Sepoys  hastened  to  Delhi,  which  thus  became 
the  centre  and  rallying  point  of  the  rebellion. 
Under  I^wrence's  strong  hand  the  Punjaub 
was  enabled  not  only  to  hold  its  own,  bat 
also  to  send  relays  of  troops  to  Delhi,  which 
though  held  by  30,000  mutineers,  was  closely 
invested,  and  eventually  captured  by  Our 
troops,  numbering  only  one-fourth  of  their 
opponents.  At  Cawnpore  the  Europeans  shut 
themaelvea  up  in  a  wretched  entrenchment, 
whence  they  emerged,  after  nineteen  days' 
siego.  only  to  fall  victims  to  the  abominable 
tr^'hery  and  cruelty  of  the  infamous  Nana 
Sahib.  In  Lucknow,  the  third  town  round 
which  the  events  of  the  Mutiny  group  them- 
selves, Sir  H.  Lawrenm  fortified  and  pro- 
visioned the  Residency,  and  with  a  weak 
British  regiment  kept  (^  the  besieging  rebels 
till  relieved  fir«t  by  Havelock,  and  finally  by 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  atterwatds  Lord  Clyde. 


nairn)  conducted  an  equally  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  Ranee,  or  Princess,  of  Jhansi, 
and  Tantia  Topee. 

This  mutiny  led  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Esst  India  Company,  for  it  waa  felt  that  the 
administration  of  India  waa  now  a  national 
matter  [East  India  Comfakt]  ;  and  hh 
Act  was  passed,  to  gire  effect  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  government  by  the  crown  (ISiS). 
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Vbt  Tojal  proclamation  annoandiig  this 
evtmt  took  place  at  a  granil  durbar  neld  bjr 
Lurd  Canning  on  Not.  I,  I86S,  and  on  July  B 
following  peaoe  was  procliiimed.  The  coat  of 
tuppiCABing  the  Mutiny  hud,  however,  been 
HI  eeriouB  that  Mr.  Jamee  Wilaon,  a  diitin- 
Ifuished  financier,  waa  Bent  out  to  Calcutta 
to  equaliae  the  budget.  He  re-organised  the 
customs,  imposed  an  income-tax  and  licence 
duty,  and  crested  a  state  paper  currency ; 
and,  thoufh  he  died  before  compLeting  hia 
laboms,  what  he  accomplished  bore  excellent 

Lord  Elgin's  short   nle   (1862—63)   was 
■acceeded  by  that  of  Sir  John  Lawrepce,  who 

■aw  the  Bhotan  War  and  the  ensuing  annexa- 
tion of  the  Duars,  snd  the  Ismenlable  Uiiega 
Famine  of  1866.  The  same  year  was  marked 
fay  a  aerioui  commercial  crisis,  which  inj  ured 
the  rising  tea  industry  in  Bengal,  and  caused 
wideBia«tMl  ruin  in  Bombajr.  Sir  John  Law- 
nmceretiimed  in  1860,  fasTUigpaMed  throng 
erery  grade  of  Indian  SBrvice,  from  an  anus- 
t«nt  msgistntte  to  the  TiceroTslty,  and, 
on  retirement,  was  fitly  rewuded  with  a 
peerage. 

Lord  Mayo'a  too  brief  tennra  <rf  office  was 
occupied  with  several  useful  measures,  among 
which  the  creation  of  an  agricultural  depart- 
ment, and  of  B  system  of  provincial  finance, 
stand  out  conspicuously.  He  l«d  the  way  to 
the  reform  of  the  salt  duties,  and  developed 
the  material  reaources  of  the  country  by 
roads,  railways,  and  canals.  Hisdeath  at  the 
hand  of  an  asiauin  in  the  Andaman  Islands 
(1872)  was  a  cruel  interruption  to  a  career  of 
usefulness.  Lord  Northbrook,  his  successor 
(1672^76),  had  to  contend  with  a  tamine  in 
Iio  wer  Bengal,  which  was  suecesetully  gmppled 
with  by  an  organisation  of  state  relief.  In 
the  cold  leason  of  1875—76  the  Prince  of 
Wtiles  made  a  tour  through  the  country,  and 
WBS  greeted,  by  the  feudatory  chiefs  especially, 
with  an  outburst  of  loyalty.  It  waa  during 
the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Lytton  (1876^80) 
that  the  proclnmation  of  the  Queen  aa 
Empress  of  India  (Jsn,  1.  1877)  gave  oppor- 
tunity far  a  durbar  of  unusual  pomp,  hdd  on 
the  ndge  above  Delhi.  This  scene  of  rejoic- 
ing was  followed  by  a  disastrous  famine, 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  Deccan  and 
other  porta  of  the  Madiu  and  Bombay 
Preaidcniciea,  and  which,  despite  the  beat 
efforts  of  the  gnvemment,  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  over  five  millian  lives.  The  Afghan  War 
of  1878  led  to  the  temporary  occupation 
of  Cabul  and  Candahar  by  the  English 
[Afohan  Wahh  (!)].  The  appointment  of  the 
Marquis  of  Kipon  in  the  plac«  of  Lord  Lytton 
in  1880,  was  followed  hy  the  evacuation 
of  Candahar  and  other  Afghan  positions, 
though  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  the 
former  measure  had  been  fully  determined  oa 
by  Lord  Lytton  previous  to  his  resignation. 
Lord  Ripon's  measures  have  included  an 
'  n  of  Lord  Uayo's  system  of  piovin- 
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cialising  the  finances,  which  has  been  attended 

with  the  happiest  results ;  a  scheme  tor  the 
enlargement  of  native  self-govenunent,  varied 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  different 
provinces;  and  a  law  kikown  as  the  Ilbert 
Act,  which  has  removed  one  of  the  disabilities 
under  which  native  civilians  laboured  in  regard 
to  theirpowers  of  trying  Europeans,  Kegard- 
ing  this  Act,  controveray  has  been  loo  fierce  to 
enable  us  to  venture  a  general  estimate  of  its 
merits  and  demerits  ;  these  may  safely  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  posterity.  The  most 
recent  event  which  calls  for  notice  in  regard 
to  India  is  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
(1881)  to  define  the  northern  frontier  of 
Afghanistan — a  step  which  it  may  not  be  too 
sanguine,  perhaps,  to  hope  will  lead  to  a  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  the  respective  limits  of 
British  and  Russian  influence  in  the  East, 
Biul  to  a  settlement  of  the  Central  Asian 
question. 

Ill*  ohial  voAs  to  which  naden  bit  be 
ralsrrsl  lor  a  daCslltd  kuowledsa  ot  ludiui 
falitnry  are  ths  Jmpfnul  GoHttHr  vf  lni(m 
(HimCsr),  towUDk  ws  sr*  nulblj  IndsLted  fitr 
tlie  tuti  aboTB  nrratsd;  Sir  Q.  Birdwood, 
Btjiort  <m  Old  BKorii  i%  t>u  India  Ofh*/  Mill. 
Hutartaf  BHIUX  India,  oontlnned  Zj  Wilson  j 
Low,  Bulm-V  0/  Ott  Indian  Hai);  Orme, 
iHdiutaB;  ^-"^~-  airtirry  sf  (lu  FrmiA  m 
iHdu;  AJtsbiMHi,  iVaitin  mJ  Bar^frianli; 
Aniold,j<dBiiiHilra(i«  i^  LniLalhoatiti  Suja, 
HrvBf  Wtr.  ooutiDaed  br  Colonel  Mslla«ni 
and  BMWorth  Smith,  Lift  ef  Lord  hveriur. 
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[C.  E.  B.] 

Indian  KntiiiT,  The  (18A7~58).  The 
exact  causes  ot  the  Indiaa  Mutiny  are  some- 
what difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  it  was  in  a  large  extent  due  to  the 
very  rapid  pn^p^ess  which  European  ciWIisa- 
tioa  had  of  late  years  been  making  in  Uindoe- 
tan,  a  ci  vilisstion  which  threatened  to  swallow 
or  assimilate  all  the  native  institatiuns  of  the 
country.  Under  Lord  Dalhoasie  (1848 — 56] 
the  Punjaoh  and  Ouda  had  been  annexed,  and 
it  might  well  seem  to  an  Indian  mind  that 
the  English  wen  bent  on  entirely  subduing 
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the  whole  of  Hindostan,  reganlleM  of  the 
dict&tes  of  faith  or  Justice.  About  the  same 
time  H  rumour  waa  in  circulation  which  limited 
the  term  of  English  rule  to  one  hundred  yarn 
from  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Fla«iiey  (17a7). 
The  Sppoy  troops  had  leamt  to  know  their 
own  worth,  and  having  fought  hHttles  and 
won  victoriM  under  Kng-lish  gi'nernlBhip,  con- 
ceived that  their  success  wae  solely  due  to 
their  own  Talour.  and  fancied  that  they  held 
the  destiny  of  India  in  thfir  own  hnnda. 
Added  to  ibis,  in  the  deposed  King  of  Delhi, 
Bahadur  Shah,  there  was  an  ever-frntering 
canker  of  rebellion  and  centre  of  disaffection 
which  Has  just  now  rendered  more  dangerous 
thftn  ever  by  Lord  Dsthousie's  threat  of 
removing  the  Mogul's  family  tram  its  old 
seat  at  Delhi.  Finally,  to  set  in  Same  all 
the  smouldering  aahea  of  discontent,  there 
came  the  story  that  the  cartridges  of  the 
new    Enfield    riSea    which   were  just    then 


and  •Here  thus  rendered  imclean  for  Ho- 
hammiHlan  nnd  Hindoo  alike.  The  rebel- 
lion hi-oke  out  with  the  incendiary  fires  at 
Bairackpore  in  January,  1867.  The  Sepoys 
here  conteived  that  the  new  cartridges  were 
being  distributed  with  the  Bolo  object  of 
destroying  their  caate,  and  on  Feb.  26  they 
broke  into  open  mutiny.  Though  they  were 
leBtmined  from  violence  and  disbandei^  tbexe 
men  carried  the  evil  report  through  Oude 
and  Bundelkhund,  inflaming  the  minds  of 
the  people.  On  May  IS  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  Lord  Canning,  denying  these 
reports  und  warning  the  penple  against  them. 
On  Slay  10  the  mutiny  hrulK  out  at  Meerut, 
being  preceded  by  incBndiurj'flre*.  The  11th 
and  SOih  Regiments  of  Native  Infantry  and 
the  3rd  Cavalry  rose,  massacred  their  officers, 
and  mai  ched  off  to  Delhi.  The  pe^le  of  that 
city  rose  at  once  and  butchered  the  Europeans. 
The  3Rth,  64th,  and  74th  caught  the  infection, 
shot  Ihi'ir  otEcers,  and  marching  into  the  city, 
saluted  (he  king.  Meanwhile  Nana  Rahib  was 
^xKeeding  through  Oude  and  the  North- West 
Provinces  fanning  the  flame.  In  Oudo  the 
mistakes  of  Mr.  Jackson  had  made  the  govern- 
ment unpopular,  and  Sir  Hcnrj'  lAwrence, 
the  new  commissioner,  was  unable  to  remove 
the  impreSHiou,  In  May.  risinK"  look  place  at 
Ferosepore,  at  Lahore,  and  Pesliawur,  but 
were  put  down  with  severity  hy  Sir  John 
Lawrence  and  his  Subordinates,  who  armed 
the  Sikhs,  and  with  their  help  reduced  the 
Sepoys.  The  Punjauh  thus  remained  faithful, 
and  Lawrence  was  able  to  send  a  strong  body 
of  Sikhs  to  aid  in  the  siege  of  Delhi.  On  the 
ITth  the  commander-in-chief  prepared  1« 
advance  on  Delhi,  and  on  June  10.  Sir  Henry 
Barnard,  bis  successor,  advanced  to  within 
four  miles  of  DelM,  where  be  was  joined  by 
Brigadier  Archdale  Wilson  from  Meerut. 
Hamwhile.  all  throngh  Oude,  the  Doab,  and 
Bundelkhnnd,  the  rebellion  broke  oat  accom- 


Sniod  by  massacres.  In  Rajpootana  and 
alwa  the  native  princes  tor  the  moat  part 
remained  faithful,  hut  Scindiah'e  and  Hol- 
kar's  body-guarda  mntinied,  and  the  widowed 
Ranee  of  Jhanai  headed  an  outhrtak  in  her 
annexed  principality.  At  Cawnpore  the  mutiny 
broke  out,  under  Nana  Sahib,  Juno  6,  and 
ended  in  a  ghastly  massacre.  At  Lucknow  the 
foresight  of  Sir  Henry  lAwrence  enabled  the 
English  garrison  to  hold  ont  against  the 
rebels  till  relieved  by  Outram.  But  the  great 
point  of  anxiety  was  Delhi,  where  all  the 
mutinied  Sepoy  regiments  were  assembling 
in  a  final  effort  to  restore  the  ancient  dj-naffly 
of  the  Moguls.  On  J  uno  8  Sir  Henry  Barnard 
invMted  Delhi,  and  on  June  13  on  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  to  capture  the  city  by 
blowing  the  gates  open.  The  besiegers  were 
exposed  to  rear  attacks  from  mutinied  regi- 
ments who  kept  arriving.  The  energy  of 
Idwtmce,  however,  now  made  itself  felt ; 
new  Sikh  levies  came  pouring  in,  bringincf 
supplies,  stores,  money,  and  all  necetsariea. 


on  Sept,  G  a  heavy  siege-train 
on  the  SQth,  after  a  severe  struggle,  Delhi 
was  won  [Delhi,  Sizob  or,  1857].  Mean- 
while Havelock  had  marehed  into  Cawn- 
Eore  (July  17).  after  defeating  the  Nana, 
ut  only  to  find  the  prisoners  massacred 
as  at  Jhanai.  Leering  NeiU  to  punish 
the  rebels,  he  endeavoured  to  advance  to  the 
reUet  of  Lucknow,  but  was  compolled  to 
retire,  Aug.  13.  On  Sept.  16,  however,  a 
grand  army  marched  on  Lucknow,  and  on  the 
2iib  Havelock  and  Outram  entered  the  be- 
sieged Residency  with  their  reinfor(«menta. 
On  Sept.  10  Brigadier  Greathed,  by  a  forced 
march,  Burpriand  the  mutinous  troops  from 
Rajpootana  and  Agra  and  routed  them, 
scattering  them  in  a  disorderly  Sight.  Similar 
successes  were  obtained  in  Malwa,  Berar,  and 
elsewhere,  and  these  were  crowned  in  No- 
vember by  the  flnal  reUet  of  Lucknow, 
achieved  by  Sir  Colin  CampbeU  (Nov.,  1867), 
who  had  arrived  in  India  as  commander-in- 
chief  in  August.  Meanwhile  the  Owalior  Con- 
tingent, under  Tantia  Topee,  had  advanced  on 
Cawnpore,  and  driven  Oeneral  Windham  into 
his  entrenchments,  and  it  was  only  by  abnrried 
march  that  Campbell  could  come  to  his  assis- 
tance before  the  bridge  over  the  Uangca  was 
broken  down.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1857  tlie 
rebellion  in  Bengal  had  heea  to  a  great  extent 
stamped  out,  and  the  future  war  was  restricted 
to  Oude,  Rohilkhiind,  parts  of  Bundelkhund, 
and  Central  India.  In  Dacca,  Mhow,  In- 
dore,  Fi^rruckahad,  and  elBewhi-re,  order  had 
been  restored ;  Outram  was  holding  his  own 
against  the  garrison  of  Lucknow.  and  Saugor, 
faithful  to  the  last,  would  serve  as  a  centre 
for  operations  in  Central  India.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  (186S)  Mahomed  Baha- 
dur Shah,  the  last  of  the  Moguls,  being  con- 
victed of  treason  and  mntder,  was  tianqwrted 
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to  Bormah.  During  Jaaaiu7  ami  Februaiy 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  occupied  Mnuelf  widi 
clearing  Oude  and  Rohilkhund.  In  Msruh 
be  made  for  Luckno«,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle  wreflted  the  city  from  the  enemy's 
hands.  On  May  6,  Sir  Colin  CampbeU  euo- 
ceeded  in  crushing  the  rsTolt  in  KobilUiund, 
but  the  rebel  leaders  and  many  of  their 
foUoweis  escaped.  Ueanwhile,  the  Bombay 
division,  under  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  bad  advanced 
steadily  into  Central  India  to  the  relief  of 
Sangor,  and  booh  defeated  the  rebels  at  the 
pass  of  Uuddimpore.  Geneial  Buberts  and 
WhiUock  were  marching  triumphantly  through 
Malwa  and  Bundclkhund ;  on  April  1  Sir  U. 
RoBe  defeated  Taatia  Topee,  who  was  marching 
on  Jhsnsi,  and  two  days  later  he  Btonned  and 
took  the  fort  of  JluuisL  On  May  7  he  at- 
tacked and  routed  the  united  armies  of  Tan- 
tia  Topee  and  the  Banee  of  Jhonn,  and  on 
May  23,  aftor  a  serere  strut^le,  he  asaaolted 
and  captured  the  strong  fort  of  Kalpy. 
Tantia  Topee  now  proceeded  to  Gwalior  and 
organised  an  insurrection  against  tbe  authority 
of  Scindioh ;  but  on  June  17  Sir  Hugh  en- 
countered and  de[l^ated  the  rebel  force  out- 
side Gwalior,  and  on  the  ISth  stormed  and 
captured  the  city.  Brigadier  Napier  pursued 
the  enemy,  and  routed  Uiom  again  at  Alipora, 
thus  ending  lie  campaign.  General  RoDertB 
had  meanwhile  stormed  and  token  Eotoh, 
and  the  robellion  was  now  practically  at  an 
end,  and  the  time  coma  far  vengeance 
and  reconciliation.  It  was  undoutitemy  the 
splendid  organisation  of  the  Punjaub  under 
Sir  John  Lawrence  that  contributed  mainly 
te  the  ultimate  success  of  the  English  aims; 
and  had  this  district  shared  in  the  revolt 
instead  of,  thanks  to  the  fLrmneas  of  its  roler, 
■ending  assistance  to  tbe  English  forces 
before  Delhi,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the 
disasters  would  have  stopped.  But  Sir  John 
lAwrence,  from  the  very  commencement 
bridled  the  mutinous  Sepoys  in  the  Punjaub 
with  a  stem  hEmd,  and  the  Sikhs  were  only 
too  grateful  for  the  blessings  of  English  rule 
to  rise  against  their  beneflLctors.  The  most 
important  political  result  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  was  the  transfarrence  of  the  entire 
administration  of  Bindoetan  from  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  crown,  [bnu ;  East 
India  Cum  pah  i.] 

,  Jn"iiiS«J;  t' R 

«  Indian  Jfuftny;   Annual  Ergigti 
"»'-«■  [S.  J.  L.] 

IndnltfMUM,  Tm  Declakatiuh  of 
(1687),  is  the  name  given  to  the  proclamation 
of  James  II,,  by  which  he  doclored  that  "  as 
he  would  not  force  the  conscience  of  any 
man  himself,  so  neither  would  he  allow  any 
man  to  force  the  conscience  of  another."  By 
this  he  hoped  to  show  favour  to  the  Goman 
Catholics  without  offending  his  Protestant 
sabjecCs,  whom  hu  promised  to  keep  in  full 
if  all  the  Chuich  estates  they  had 
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acquired  at  the  Beformatdon.  In  order  to 
disguise,  at  all  evente  in  some  degree,  that 
the  real  objecU  of  this  indulgence  were  the 
Papists,  he  promised  full  freedum  of  worship 
at  the  same  time  to  moderate  Presbyterians 
and  Uoakers.  All  the  punal  laws  against  the 
Boman  CathoUcs  were  suspended,  and  Uw 
king  declared  himself  resolved  for  the  future 
to  employ  tbe  best  men  in  Ms  service  irre- 
spective of  their  creed  (Feb.  and  June,  1687). 
In  April  next  year,  James  ordered  this  de- 
claration to  be  republished,  and  sent  an  order 
to  the  bishops  that  they  should  bid  the  clergy 
of  their  several  diooeses  read  it  from  their 
pulpite  after  divine  service,  on  the  Sundays, 
May  20th  and  27tli.  It  was  their  refusal 
to  do  this  that  led  to  the  trial  of  the  Sevm 
Bishops. 

ludnlph.  King  of  Alban  [b.  9^4,  d.  e62J, 
was  the  son  of  Cunatanttne.  It  was  in  his 
reign,  according  to  the  PirfuA  Chnmkb,  that 
Dunedin  or  Edinburgh  was  surrendered  to 
the  Scote  by  the  BneiiBh — a  surrender  which, 
Sir,  tjkene  thinks,  implied  the  district  be- 
tween the  Esk  and  the  Avon.  Indulph's  reign 
is  farther  noteworthy  for  the  descent  of  the 
Norwegian  piiat«s.  He  is  said,  according  to 
one  sccoont,  to  have  been  slain  in  battle 
with  the  invaders,  but,  according  to  another, 
he  died  at  St.  Androws.  Probably  he  retired 
to  a  monastery,  and  entrusted  his  kingdom  to 
Dubh  the  son  of  Malcolm,  who  was  his  lawfnl 
successor  on  the  tanistic  principle, 
SkBoe,  C*Uk  Scotland. 

Ina,  or  Ina,  King  of  Wessex  (688—726), 
was  descended  from  Cerdic  through  Cutb- 
wine,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 

abdication  of  Ceadwalla.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  West  Saion  kings,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  Kent,  Sussex,  and  East 
Anglia  to  obedience.  He  also  fought  manj' 
battles  against  the  Britons  or  Welsh,  and 
extended  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  beyond 
the  Parrot,  building  the  fortress  of  Taunton 
to  protect  his  new  frontier.  We  find  him 
lighting  against  the  Welsh  of  Glamorgan, 
and  againM  Ceolred  the  Mercian  king,  with 
whom  he  fought  a  drawn  battle  at  Wiu- 
borough.  The  tatter  part  of  his  reign, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
prosperous.  His  wars  with  the  Britooi 
were  less  successful  than  before,  and  he  was 
troubled  by  rebellious  of  members  of  the 
royal  house,  the  leader  of  whom  was 
Aldbert,  who  was  eventually  defeated  and 
slain  by  Ine,  Ine  himself  resigned  the  crown 
in  72li,  and  went  to  Bome,  where  he  died  in 
728.  He  was  great,  not  only  as  a  warrior, 
but  as  a  legislator,  and  made  a  collection  of 
laws,  soventy-siz  in  number,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  Kentish  kings,  are 
the  earliest  known  to  us  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  He  likewise  divided  Weesex  mto 
two  dioceses,  placing  tlie  new  bishop  at  Sher- 
borne in  Donetshiie ;  he  moreover  founded 
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and  ondowed  tevenl  nunusteriea,  and  rebuilt 
and  enkrged  the  abbey  of  Glattouburj. 
Anilt-Siun  CArtminlt ;    Beds.  SaluioMt 
Bimnrs.    The  L«in  ol  Ine  are  uaiuliMd  by : 
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lufluifftlieof  was,  in  Anglo -Suon 
times,  the  right  of  tiying  and  puniahing  a 
thief  caught  within  the  limit  of  the  juris. 
dictioa  to  vhith  the  right  belonged.  It  waa 
one  of  the  lights  appertaining  to  a  hundred 


Court  of  Jostice  appointed  to  try  Charles 
but  did  not  attend  any  of  the  sittings,  and 
though  his  signfttnre  appcKn  on  the  wurant 
for  execution,  he  decUrod  that  he  was  forced 


miiai){n  in  Ireland  ;  in  1662  ho  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Council  ot  Statu ;  in  1664  and 
1658  ho  But  in  Cromwell's  Parliament,  and 


c  one  of  the  members  of  the  Upper 
House.  He  was  a  ^reat  fsvourite  of  Riiiiard 
Cromwell,  after  whose  reaionation  he  was 
appointed  one  ot  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
lie  waa  active  in  promoting  the  Restoration, 
and  was  in  command  of  the  force  sent  against 
I^mbert  after  he  hod  escaped  from  tbe 
Tower.  HereteivedapardonfromCharleell., 
and  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  in 
1660.  He  sat  in  the  Parliaments  of  1661, 
1679,  and  16B0,  hut  took  no  very  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs. 

Ingvlplilis  (d.  1100)  was  one  of  the  aecie- 
tariee  of  Willium  the  Conqueror,  and  subse- 
quently became  Abbot  of  Croyland.  To  him 
was  attributed  a  DttcriplioH  of  Onyiand 
Ahhey,  which  is  now  universally  considered  to 
be  a  spurious  production  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  consists  of  charters,  all  of  which 
are  forgeries,  interapersed  with  historital 
notices  Uerived  from  older  chroniclers.  This 
work  WHS  first  published  h^  Sir  Henry  Savile 
in  his  RtTum  AngViforum  Seriplartt,  and  from 
ono  US.  ot  it,  which  was  then  existing  at 
Croyland,  Sir  Henry  Spelmun  eitnicted  the 
copy  of  dubious  Laws  of  William  tbe  Con- 
queror given  in  his  Cmicilia. 

U.  T.  Rjler.  Arckaalofieal  journal,  i.  3£— 
49  ii.  11*— 133;  Sir  T,  D.  Hudj,  Dacriplif 
CiUalttm  of  Maa<uerivti. 

Ilkkemuum,  The  Battlb  of  (Sot.  G, 
18.HJ,  was  fought  during  the  Crimean  War. 
Eiuly  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  5,  1854.  the 
Russian  army,  which  bad  lately  received 
Lirge  reinforcements,  made  a  sortie  bom 
StbastopoL  The  chief  point  of  attack  waa 
the  plateau  of  Inkermu,nn,  where  the  English 
forces  lay,  and  so  dense  were  the  mists  that 
our  troops  were  hardly  HWare  of  the  enemy's 
advance  till  he  was  clo.sc  upon  them.  There 
was   little    time   for   any  regular   plan   of 


operations  on  the  Enclish  side,  and  they  were 
hero  at  a  strong  disadvantage  couipared  with 
the  Bussians,  who  had  received  deBnito  in- 
structions before  starting.  The  result  was 
the  engagement  became  more  of  a  hand-to- 
hand  encouutor  than  a  regular  battle.  At 
last  the  French  general,  Bosquet,  who  had 
divined  from  the  firat  that  me  attack  was 
deatinedfor  the  British  troapaand  not  against 
his  own,  came  to  their  aid,  and  fell  upon 
the  Russians  with  such  fury  as  to  drive 
them  down  the  slope,  and  thns  deidde  the 
battle. 

XlngbkB,  lotMilH  (tT  tlw  CrtiMS. 
Inqiwvt.  BecogTiition  by  sworn  inquest, 
>.».,  the  discover}'  of  matters  of  tact  by  in- 
quiry from  sworn  witnesaeB,  is  a  custom  of 
very  ancient  standing  in  England,  and  the 
origin  of  the  civil  jorj'.  A  process  of  inquiry 
by  government  officers  fmm  witnesses  from 
the  district  concerned,  first  appears  clearly  in 
the  capitularies  ot  the  Frank  kings.  To  them 
it  possibly  came  from  the  regulations  ot  the 
Theodosian  code,  which  prescribed  a  special 
method  of  investigation  by  imperial  officers 
in  matters  touching  the  flac.  From  cases  in 
which  the  king  waa  concerned,  the  method 
was  occasionally  extended  in  the  Frank  em- 
pire, hut  only  by  apecial  permission,  to  the 
suits  ot  churches  and  private  persons.  This 
system  was  found  working  by  the  Norman 
conquerors  of  northern  Gaul,  and  became  a 
part  of  the  Norman  juriipnidraice.  But  it  was 
still  exceptional  in  private  suits,  and  per- 
Bora  who  wished  their  own  esses  to  be  tried 
by  inquest,  had  to  gain  the  duke's  consent. 
From  Normandy  it  wus  introduced  by  the 
Conqueror  into  England;  the  Domesday  survey 
is  a  gigantic  example  ot  its  emploj'ment 
to  draw  up  ft  rale-book  of  tbe  kingdom  lor 
the  use  of  the  central  administration;  and 
several  writs  of  Rutus,  Henry  I.,  and  Stephen 
are  extant,  ordering  inquests  through  men 
of  the  county  or  hundred,  to  determine  the 
rights  of  churches.  It  is  the  merit  of  Henry 
11.  to  have  made  what  had  been  "an  excep- 
tional favour"  an  ordinary  part  of  English 
legal  procedure.  By  the  Grand  Assize  he 
substituted  the  more  equitable  method  ot 
inquest  in  cases  concerning  land,  for  trial  by 
battle,  which  was  a  Norman  innovation,  and 
justly  hated  in  England.  The  three  pro- 
cesses of  Darrein  Presentment,  Slort  d'An- 
cester,  and  Novel  Disseisin  provided  satis- 
factory means  of  settling  disputes  as  to  ad- 
vowsons,  and  the  claims  of  heirs  and  dispos- 
sessed persons.  In  the  Assize  of  Arms, 
recognition  by  jury  was  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  liability  of  each  indi^idnnl ;  and, 
finally,  in  the  Ordinant'e  of  Iho  Saladin. 
Tithe  inquest  by  sworn  jurors  was  used  for 
the  assessment  tn  taxation.  [For  later  history 
sec  Ji'KV.]  In  ordinary  modem  use  the  word 
is  aimoet  confined  to  the  inquest  held  by  a 
coroner  with  regard  to  a  suspicious  death. 
Tliis  seems  to  luve  been  Us  chief  duty  as 
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uarly  aa  Edward  I.,  wbose  atutute  Dt  Officio 
(^rinaioria  (1276)  ii  the  louiidatiaD  of  the 
law  on  the  Bubject. 

For  tha  hlMorr  of  liiaii«t,  ■■  nmneotoil  with 
the  Jui;  (^nsizi  tee  Btubba,  CokU.  UM.,  L 
oh.  13,  ud  (dt  a  mora  deuiled  >c(WDUt,  Umo- 
uer,  £ii(tte*iiiiU7  djr  Sohuiiri^frfcMi,  1B7I.  For 
ooronar'i  inqueit,  Btapben,  Kill.  Crim,  Luc, 
i,  216,  ud  Digsat  n/Crini.  PriBua,,  ch.  7. 

[W.  J.  i] 

Insoriptioas,  Celtic,  are  chiefij  con- 
Sued  to  a  Dumber  of  rough  stone  moDumunU, 
upon  whoue  edgoB  the  inBcriptioiui  are  cut  in 
charactera  of  a  peculiar  type^  njnaUtiag  en- 
tirely of  long  una  short  lines.  Thii  character 
U  styled  Ogam  or  OghaiD.  The  largeat 
number  of  these  OKam  uiBcnptioiis  have  been 
found  in  Ireland— Almost  exclusively  in 
Munafer— but  about  twenty  have  alao  been 
found  in  South  Wales,  one  in  North  Walei,  and 
three  in  Bevoofihire  and  ComvalL  Others 
occur  in  Scotland,  and  especially  in  Fife, 
Aberdeenshire,  and  (Sutherland,  and  some 
even  in  the  ^Shetland  lakndi.  Of  these  the 
Irish  Bre  very  imperfectly  deciphered,  and 
the  Scotch  still  more  so,  but  meat  of  the 
Welsh  have  been  Bstisfactorily  investigated. 
These  are  nearly  all  bi-llngual,  and  a  Latin 
translation  or  paraphrase  makes  the  work 
of  interpretation  the  easier.  For  though 
Irish  IISS.  of  the  fourteenth  century  give  a 
systematic  account  of  the  character,  yet  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  the  imperfections  of  the 
system,  make  it  no  easy  tnsk  to  decipher 
Ukem.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  some  of 
the  Scottish  Ogams  are  of  Celtic  origin.  The 
date  of  these  inscriptionH  can  only  be  vavuelv 
ascertained.  Probablv,  most  of  the  Welim 
are  of  about  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ;  but 
it  seems  meet  likely  that  the  character  was 
invented  at  a  much  earlier  date,  for  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  so  imperfect  an  alphabet  would 
hare  been  adopted  vhen  the  Roman  letters 
were  known.  It  is,  indet^  strange,  that 
Ogam  should  have  survived  until  the  ninUi  or 
tenth  centuries. 

It  has  been  conjerturcd  that  Ogam  is  in  a 
way  derived  from  the  Phu-nician  Sphabet.  A 
late  Irish  ie!;end  attributes  it«  invention  to  a 
mythic  Ogma.  Professor  Rhjs  reRards  the 
word  as  etymological ly  skin  to  &)<>iai  and 
rrffmen,  and  aa  a  derivative  of  a  root  which  is 
used  in  the  senses  of  "a  leading,  a  line,  a 
row,  writing,  letters,  and  ultimately  literature, 
or  knowledge. " 

The  histurical  value  of  the  Ogam  inscHptionB 
is  entirely  indirect.  They  are  nearly  all  mere 
sepulcbralinscriptioTuof  the  name,  and  perhaps 
the  father's  name,  of  some  forgotten  chieftain. 
But  philologically  their  interest  is  very  great. 
Careful  comparison  shows  that  the  language 
of  these  inscriptions  is  of  the  Goidelic  rather 
than  of  the  Brj'thonic  type — Irish  rather  than 
Welsh.  They  testify  to  the  presence  of 
Ooidels  in  South  Wales  and  Damnonia,  spots 
from  which  nearly  bU  traces  of   them  have 


now  vanished,  either  Irish  immigrants,  or  the 
survivals  of  an  earlier  population  driven 
westward  by  the  Brythons,  just  as  the 
Brythons  themselves  were  at  a  later  date 
driven  westwards  by  the  English.  Ilius 
they  have  thrown  new  lif^ht  on  the  early 
ethnology  of  Britain  as  well  as  on  the  study 
of  Celtic  philology.  Besides  the  Ognms.  there 
are  other  Celtic  inscriptions  written  in  the 
ordinary  Latin  character,  ir  in  that  modifica- 
tion of  it  to  which  the  name  of  tbe"Inih 
alphabet"  has  been  given.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  inscriptions  of  the  Bntoos,  ccntnriea  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions,  ware 
written  in  Iiatin. 

Bhrs.,iriUk  Philology;  HUbHT.  InMrCstiMii 


InSCriptlOBK,  RoMAK.  Roman  rule  in 
Britain  began  late,  ended  early ,  and  never  was 
much  more  than  a  military  occupation.  As  a 
natural  result  the  Roman  inscriptions  in  Britain 
are  comparatively  few  In  number,  limited  in 
the  variety  of  their  subjects,  ind  of  inferior 
historical  and  less  philological  nterest. 

Epigraphists  diiHde  iusiriptions  into  two 
main  claaaet — inscriptions  in  the  strictest 
sense  written  on  other  objects  to  indicate 
Iheir  purpose,  and  those  which  are  theroselvea 
the  objects,  and  inscribed  on  stone  or  haul 
metal  to  make  them  durable.  The  former 
class  ('ifu/t  in  Idtin],  are  divided  into  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  [litiili  irpulcAraltt) ;  d!edi- 
catot^  inscriptions  [liluH  aaei  i) :  honorary 
inscriptions  (liluli  Aanorarii),  or  inscriptions 
on  statues  erected  to  mortals,  either  after 
death  or  dnring  their  life,  but  not  on  their 
tombs,  in  which  class  are  included  liiuli  epemiu 
publieomin,  via  publieit,  the  records  of  the 
names  of  those  erecting  public  buildings, 
the  inscriptions  on  milestones,  boundary 
stones ;  and  lastly,  the  comprehensive  class  of 
inscriptions  arranged  in  the  Carpm  under  the 
head  jjij(n(m*«(UHi,  which  includes,  for  cxam- 

Ele,  inscriptions  on  weights  and  measures, 
ousahold  articles,  the  teuerit,  or  little  tokeno 
with  names  of  individuals  or  datee  upon  them, 
the  insi  lijitions  stamped  on  blocks  of  metal, 
very  numotons  in  a  mining  district  like  Eng- 
land, or  on  militarj-  weaponB,  and  the  leaden 
marks  which,  perhaps,  were  borne  bj-  soldirrs 
as  counteraigns,  and  have  bevn  found  in 
Britain  only.  Of  the  inscriptions  made  for 
their  own  sokes,  which  are  called  initmrnmla 
or  lega — treaties,  laws,  local  decrees,  agree- 
ments of  private  persons,  may  be  quoted  aa 
examples. 

Most  of  the  above  classes  of  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  Britain,  though  certain 
classes,  and  particularly  the  iniirutnenta,  are 
rare.  Very  few  Inscriptions  of  the  first  cen- 
tury remain.  "They  are  as  scarce,"  says 
Dr.Htihnor,  "asthoseof  the  republican  period 
in  Ibe  older  portions  of  the  Empire."  The 
oldest  is  an   insoriptioa  to   Nen,  found  at 
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Chicheater,  and  a  few  leadeii  balls,  marked 
with  the  names  oF  Cluudius,  Hritanuicui,  Nero, 
&C.  The  oldMt  milestODea  are  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian  and  the  Antoiuiiea.  A  few  inilitB.ry 
inBcriptiona  complete  the  record.  During  the 
next  centmy  fairly  abundant  inscriptionB  are 
foaud  in  the  Knith-eaatern  part  of  the  ialand, 
and  especially  in  the  great  towns,  such 
aa  Camulodunam  (Colcheter) ;  Londinium 
fliondon)  ;  Kegni  (Chicheater) ;  Aquffi-Sulia 
(Bath).  Though  Eboruciun  had  become  a 
ereat  Roman  station  ao  early  aa  the  reign  of 
TrajiUi,  few  inaciiptlonB  of  earlier  date  than 
the  latter  part  of  the  aacond  century  are  found 
in  the  land  of  the  Brigantee.  Still  further 
north,  wmee  of  inacriptiona  nrnrk  the  site  of 
the  two  Koman  waUa.  Bat  north  of  thia 
diatrict,  and  among  the  hilla  oE  Wales,  the 
almoat  total  absence  of  real  Roman  inscrip- 
tiona  altesta  the  iocompletenesa  of  the  Koman 
conquest.  In  the  latter  country  it  is  only  in 
a  few  garriaona,  auch  as  Isca  (Caerleon),  or 
Deva  (Chester),  or  Segontium  (Caernarvon), 
that  they  are  at  all  Bfanndant,  and  here  none 
are  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
Many  third-century  inacriptiona,  both  in  the 
north  and  west,  indicate  the  frequency  of  the 
Roman  eipeditiona  to  those  regions.  It  is, 
howoTer,  remarkable  that  very  few  inscrip- 
tions of  the  "proTincioI  emperors,"  auch  aa 
OmkusiuB  and  AllectuB.remain.  Graat  names, 
such  as  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  are  but 
scantily  represented.  There  are  fow  impor- 
tant Christian  inscriptions  of  the  fourth  or 
Hfth  centuries.  The  sepalchral  inscriptiona 
of   Walea    and    Dumnonia   are   not   atrictly 


inscriptions  in  Britain,  it  is  haul  lo  generalise, 
but.  aa  a  rule,  it  ia  not  gn^cat.  "They  vary 
little  in  their  information  ;  a  rictorioua  legion, 
the  death  of  a  commander,  the  performance  of 
a  vow,  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  departed 
relative,  are  the  aubjects  generally  commemo- 
rated." (Preface  to  Moiiaaunta  Sittoriat 
Brilaimica.)  Yet  Dr.  Hiibner  has  been  able  to 
illustrate  from  them  some  characteristics  of  the 
proviniial  administration  and  militsry  history 
of  Britain,  and  the  frequency  or  infrequenoy 
of  their  occurrence  is  at  least  some  index  to  the 
nature  of  the  Koman  occupation  in  any  aiven 
locality.  In  many  ways  the  inscriptions  illus- 
trate or  vivify  tho  historical  knowledge  which 
written  authorities  give  us  ;  the  prevalence  of 
mihtary  inscriptions  in  Britain  testifies  clearly 
to  the  ehanicter  of  Roman  rule  in  the  land. 
But  the  vast  majority  of  inscriptions  are 
too  ahort,  too  obacure,  too  private  in  their 
reference,  or  too  limited  in  their  subject,  to 
fumiah  us  with  any  real  historical  informa- 

The  RomBii  insFrfptioiu  <a  BritBio  hsis  been 
ODlleotwl  by  Dr.  Gmil  HUbnar,  in  tha  sevanlh 
Toltuuaol  tlieSarliu  CoTinii  IsKriplioRiimLalin- 
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laof  the 
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uuciipttoDS  oi  historicu   iatei —    _.- 

priuted  iu  the  MonHnifnta  H^Mloma  BrilanKioa. 

Search's  Soman  Bntain  maj  be  ilso  rgfecnd  to. 
[T.  F.  T.] 

IiwtltatioB  of  a  Cbxistiaii  Xaa, 

Tkb,  is  the  name  of  a  work  sometimes  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Henry  VIII.,  butismore 

Erobably  the  work  of  Cianmer  and  other 
Lshops,  and  only  stamped  -with  the  kine's 
approval  It  consists  of  an  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  the  6even  Sacramenta,  the  Ten  Com- 
nandmenta,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Angel's 
Salutation  to  Marj',  and  of  the  doctrines  of 
l-'ree  Will,  Justiflcation,  and  Good  Worln.  It 
concludes  with  an  authorised  prayer  for  de- 
parted souls. 

XnBtmment  of  ChtvertunMit,  Thb, 

is  the  name  given  to  a  paper  constitution 
of  forty-two  articles,  called  "  the  Govcnunent 
of  the  Commonwealth,"  by  which  the  Proteu- 
toiate  of  Cromwell  was  established  (December, 
1663).  The  executive  power  was  vested  in 
the  Protector  and  a  council  of  fifteen  to 
twenty-one  persons  appointed  far  life.  Until 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  fixed  for  Sept.  3, 
1654,  the  Protector,  with  assent  of  the  Council, 
could  make  ordinances  t«  have  the  power  of 
laws.  After  this,  the  legislative  power  was 
^-listed  in  the  Parliament  alone,  and.  though 
bills  were  to  be  aubmitted  to  the  Protector 
for  his  assent,  he  had  no  power  to  veto  them 
if  they  wore  themselves  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution.  Parliaments  were  to  be 
called  of  necessity  every  three  years,  and 
when  called  could  not  be  dissolved  for  five 
months,  except  by  their  own  consent.  The 
representative  system  was  reformed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Uie  plan  proposed  by  Ireton, 
and  amendMl  try  the  Rump.  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land were  each  represented  by  thirty  members, 
while  the  number  of  members  for  England 
and  Wales  was  reduced  from  Sve  hundred  to 
four  hundred.  The  number  of  county  mem- 
ber* was  largely  increased,  many  rotten 
borongha  worn  disfntnchisod,  and  important 
places  like  Leeds,  ftlanchester,  and  Halifax 
received  representatives.    At  the  same  time. 


cedisfrai 


hised;-(l) 


All  Roman  Cathohcs  and  those  concerned  in  the 
Irish  rebellion  wei'e  disabled  for  ever;  [i) 
all  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  war 
Bgamst  the  Parliament  since  January,  1642, 
except  such  as  bad  given  signal  testimony 
since  then  of  their  good  affection,  were  dis- 
abled fi-om  electing  or  being  elected  for  the 
next  Parliament  and  the  thi-eo  following.  By 
article  xii.,  it  was  expressly  inserted  in  the 
writs  that  the  persona  elected  should  not  have 
power  to  alter  tho  government  aa  vested  by 
tho  Instrument  in  a  single  person  and  a 
ParliamMLt.    Accordingly,  wbeu  Failiantoit, 
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MHembled  in  Septmnber,  IBfii,  wMied  to 
debate  the  conititution,  and  oetUe  Uie  limita 
cd  the  Proteotor's  pover,  Cromwell,  whilst 
drawing  a  di^inction  between  "cucuroibui- 
tiaU,"  which  thoy  might  alter,  and  "  fnnda- 
mentals,"  whidi  they  must  leave  untouched, 
forced  tham  to  aigii  aa  engagement  not  to 
propose  the  altccatioii  ot  the  goremmeiit  in 
tlwt  partiDalaT.  Mr.  Oardiner  retoarks  on 
the  iDSlnuaeat  of  Government  Uiat  it  waa 
"  the  first  ol  hundreds  at  vrittem  congtitutiimt 
which  have  aince  spread  over  the  world,  of 
which  the  American  ia  the  moat  conspicuous 
example,  in  which  a  barrier  is  set  up  agaioat 
the  entire  predomiiuuice  ol  any  one  set  of 
official  parsons,  by  attributing  atriutly  limited 
tunctiooB  to  each." 

THimmax,  LV*  «f  Hilm/  Qardlnar,  Puritan 

BfMlu'i'm,-  Onlsot,  CmaM;  Banks,  ilialort 

(tTt-jIaaa. 

Insnrrectioii  Acta  (Irklamd).    The 

flrrt  {1787)  onarted  the  Riot  Act  for  Ireland, 
made  all  attacke  on  dsrgj-  or  churches,  the 
administoring  unlawful  oaths,  seizure  of  arms, 
and  other  similar  offences,  felony,  to  bo 
punished  with  death.  It  also  inflicted  a 
punishment  of  fine,  imprisonment,  or  tike 
whip,  on  all  who  conspired  to  deprive  the 
clergy  of  their  tithes.  In  1796  a  similar  Act 
was  passed,  but  with  tonne,  if  poeeible,  still 
more  stringent  than  the  foregoing;  and, 
though  it  excited  the  wander  of  the  English 
Ministry,  it  pasted  without  difficulty.  The 
third  (1807J  gave  the  Lord-Lieutenant  power, 
it  the  magiatratoii  in  special  session  declared 
a  county  aisturbed,  to  proclaim  it.  By  so 
doing,  trial  by  jory  was  snependcd,  and  any 
one  out  at  night  after  dark  became  liable  to 
seven  ycaifl'  tr&DBportalion,  unless  he  were 
able  to  give  a  good  excuse.  It  remained  in 
force  m  leiO.  In  IBU,  ISIS,  1S1«,  1817, 
1822,  and  IS'it,  it  was  renewed,  and  a  similar 
Act  was  passed  in  1833. 

Tntarflifrto.  Papal)  may  be  defined  as 
louil  excommunicatitHis.  They  deprived  a 
certain  district  of  all  the  privileges  of 
Christian  wm^ip  and  oeremoniea.  The 
proclaniation  of  an  interdict  put  the  country 
out  of  the  pale  ot  the  Church.  During  the 
time  that  a  country  lay  under  an  interdict,  all 
pubhc  religious  servicea  ceased;  churchea 
were  oloaed,  and  the  sacraments  auspeoded. 
To  this  general  rule  there  were  a  few  excep- 
tions. Oaf^lundayaaermonmight  be  preaohed 
in  the  churchyard,  and  on  Good  Friday  the 
cross  was  exhibited  to  the  people  in  the  same 
place  :  the  dead  might  be  buried,  but  without 
the  full  rites  ot  interment ;  infants  might  be 
baptised ;  and  the  dying  were  allowed  to 
communicate.  But.  boytmd  thia,  all  the 
serviooB  ot  the  Church  ceased;  the  bell  neither 
nuig  nur  tolled ;  the  solemn  proceeiiioDs  of 
the  Church  ware  discontinued ;  neither  Virgin 
nor  saint  could  be  worshipped  at  their  own 
■hrinea.       Monasterieo,    twwerer,   prea-rved 


the  right  of  holding  their  own  serrioea  ;  bat 
those  had  to  be  perlormed  with  clwwd  doors, 
and  no  strangen  might  be  present.  The 
moat  tamoiu  interdict  m  English  histoiy  was 
that  proclaimed  by  Innocent  III.  in  March, 
1208,  over  all  England.  It  was  brou^t  about 
by  JiAn's  obdniBCy  in  retucing  to  recognise 
the  papal  nominee,  Stephen  Lengton,  as  Aivh- 
biahop  of  Canterbury,  and  it  was  not  remitted 
till  the  king  had  made  fall  submiasion,  in 
May,  1213. 

Iiilti  Wt  Two  principles  seem  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  have  been  at  woric  in  miti- 
gating the  extent  to  which  the  usurer  might 
take  advantage  of  the  distresses  ot  his  debtors : 
firat,  that  of  the  mediatval  Church,  which, 
inheriting  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewi^  Scrip- 
tures, has  unbesitAtingiy  condemned  usury  m 
all  ita  forma;  and,  secondly,  that  of  the 
Koman  Empire,  which,  while  recognising  the 
necessity  i^  paying  intenet  on  borrvwed 
moneys,  attempted  to  limit  abuao  by  fixing 
a  legal  matimum  percentage,  beyond  which 
paymmt  could  not  be  enforced.  Among  the 
Kmnans  the  rata  was  at  one  time  twelve  per  cent. 
per  annum,  but  it  was  reduced  b)'  Justinian 
to  four.  It  could  not  be  expcL-ted  that  among 
the  Teutonic  tribes  this  t^ueation  should  have 
formed  a  part  ot  their  original  cmnmon  law, 
and  hence  in  the  Middle  Ages  usury  was  not 
so  much  regarded  as  an  oBeaoe  against  the 
law  as  a  tin ;  and  it  was  one  ol  the  greM 
merit*  of  the  Modiieval  Church  that  it  set  ita 
face  steadily  against  thia  abuse  at  a  lime 
when  no  king  bad  the  selt-dcmiai,  and  no 
other  court  sufBcient  strength,  to  protad,  the 
poor  from  the  oapreesicm  of  the  rich.  Ac- 
oordingly,  usury  became  a  leoognised  offence 
in  the  spiritual  courts;  and  thus  we  find 
Alexander  III.  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  that  he  should  compel  all  lendeis, 
whether  ecdeaiaatical  or  others,  to  restore 
their  pledges  without  usury.  But  despite  the 
consureB  of  the  Church  and  the  laws  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  according  to  which  the  goods  uf  a 
living  usurer  belonged  to  the  Church,  those  of 
a  dead  one  lo  the  kmg,  the  pnctice  never  died 
out,  thougb  in  many  oues  the  actual  int^reat 
was  disguised  under  the  name  of  expeasea. 
Complaints  were  made  by  the  Commona  under 
Kicbard  II.  of  the  prevalence  ot  thia  offence, 
but  tiie  king  could  only  reply  that  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  ecclesiaatical  courta,  who  did  not 
uae  their  own  powei*.  As  yet  (here  wsa  no 
thought  oE  the  State's  taldi^  the  question  in 
hand.  It  wsa  a  qneetion  of  morality,  and  not 
of  law.  Some  hundred  years  later,  when  the 
incapacity  ot  the  Church  to  deal  with  thia 
subject  became  dearer.  Parliament  at  but 
took  the  matter  up.     Even  under  Henry  III.  j 

the  Statute  of  Morton  had  forbidden  usury  to 
be  charged  on  in&nta  for  debta  incurr«d  by 
their  parents,  and  we  have  just  seen  the  eo- 
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VII.'b  reip  that  the  SUte,  foUowing  ihe  ulJ 
Roumn  pnnciplo  and  recogniBing  the  leRslitj 
of  tiit«raat,  Stod  a  rate,  above  wbiiA  all 
dutrgea  should  be  unlawful.  In  14ti7  a  law 
wSB  paMed  directly  aimed  agamat  the 
"  dampnable  bargayns  giijUDdyt  in  ugurye, 
eontmrie  to  the  Uwi  of  naturell  jiutis,"  and 
mpowering  the  Lord  Chancellor  und  j  uiticea 
of  the  peacu  to  inflict  a  penalty  ot  £11>0  on  all 
tnomctions  that  aavourcd  of  this  kind  (3 
Hen.  V[I.,  Sand  6).  Eight  ymn  lator.it  was 
enat-ted  that  it  the  lender  received  back  more 
than  ho  hud  lent,  he  shotUd  forfeit  bitlf. 
The  tendonty  of  these  lawa  ia,  an  may  at  Onto 
be  perceived,  to  restritt  rathei'  than  to  en- 
coutnge  usnry.  Under  Henry  VIII.  all  former 
Acta  on  the  eubject  were  i-epcultid  in  1543,  and 
it  was  enacted  that  after  Jan.  31  next  no  n 
titan  ten  per  cent,  should  be  charged,  on  { 
of  the  lender's  losing  threefold  the  debt  and 
■ufforing  imprisonment  (37  Hen. VIII.,  9).  "* 
course  the  effiict  of  this  Act,  vhtttei'er  ' 
intended,  can  only  hnvo  been  to  stop  all  loans 
at  lew  than  ten  per  cent.,  and  that  it  hod 
this  result  is  evident  by  the  enactment  of 
1S51 — ii'i,  which  pronounced  all  usury  to  be 
unlawful,  declared  that  the  former  lav  hod  not 
been  intended  for  the  maintenance  ot  usury, 
and  lamenli^  .  that,  since  its  passing,  usury 
had  been  daily  used  and  practised  in  tlio 
realm.  Uhder  Eliaibeth  this  Act  whs  re- 
pealed, "  because  it  hath  not  done  as  much 
good  as  it  waa  hoped  it  should."  Usury, 
perhaps,  in  its  simplest  form ,  had  decreased, 
bnt  tJiO  old  evil  had  only  taken  new  forms, 
and  had  "by  shifts  increased  and  abounded 
to  the  utter  undoing  of  many  gentlemen, 
marchaunte!!,  and  others."  The  old  law  had 
erred  by  maltini;  no  distinction  in  the  bind  ot 
offences,  andpuniahingallalike.  Accordingly 
Henry  VIII.  s  Act  was  revired  tor  fi»e  years. 
It  aeem»,  from  the  wording  of  this  Act,  that 
m«n  were  still  nominally  liable  to  proeecation 
in  tbo  spiritual  courts  for  taking  any  interest 
whatever  (13  Eliz.,  c.  8).  Under  James  I. 
(1621)  it  wns  enacted  that,  because  of  the 
general  fall  in  the  \'alue  of  land  and  prices  of 
merchnndise,  only  eight  per  cent,  should  be 
allowed  from  June  24, 102-^.  This  enactment 
was  to  last  seven  years,  and  the  penalty  ot  ite 
infring«mF!nt  was  to  bo  treble  the  amount 
lent.  Here  again  we  see  the  double  feeling 
at  work — tho  conflicting  sentiments  of  the 
injustice  of  all  usury,  and  the  expediency  of 
allowing  it  imder  restrictions ;  for  a  clause  is 
added  to  this  bill  declaring  that  its  terms  are 
not  to  ho  so  e^ipounded  us  to  allow  the  practice 
of  aanry  in  point  ot  religion  or  conscience. 
Diit  there  is  no  longer  any  mention  of  ecclesi- 
astical courts;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  tho 
eipenMS  ot  scriveners  who  might  negotiate  a 
'loan  are  jealoualy  defined.  On  the  Restora- 
tion, it  WHS  enucled  that  ds  previous  experience 
had  juatifled  the  lenming  ot  the  legiU  rate  of 
interest  from  ten  to  eight  per  cent.,  it  would  he 
expedient  to  reduce  it  to  a  neater  level  with 


that  of  the  Dations  with  whom  we  chiefly 
traded,  and  from  henueforth  it  was  to  run  at 
six  per  cent.  Under  Uueen  Anne,  on  tho  ccm- 
duaion  of  the  war  ot  tho  Spanish  Succession, 
it  was  still  further  reduced  to  five  per  cent.,  on 
the  plea  ot  its  being  good  for  trade  and  to  the 
interest  ot  tho  landowners,  on  whom  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  had  mainly  fallen.  Another 
rtoaon  easigned  for  this  reduction  was  that  the 
^reat  interest  which  could  be  secured  for  money 
invested  at  home  had  rendered  people  un.. 
willing  to  embark  in  foreign  trade.  This 
remained  tho  legal  rate  of  interest  till  the 
present  reign,  when  all  the  previous  laws  for 
its  regulation  were  swept  away  in  the  year 
1854. 

etoJalo  i/f  Iht  RialM  .-  A.  Bmith,  WtcUk  i^ 
If™™™.  if,  A.  A.] 

&lT«rkaitluBg,  Thk  Battle  of  (1317), 
waa  fought,  in  yifeahire,  between  the  St-ots, 
nnder  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  the  English. 
Fife  was  at  first  driven  back,  but  his  men, 
beinK  milled  by  William  Sinclair,  Bishop  of 
Dunlkeld,  at  last  drove  tho  English  be(^  to 
their  ships. 

laTSrlochy,  The  Battle  or  (IS46}, 
resulted  in  the  victory  ot  Uootroao  and  the 
Koyalisls  over  the  Covenanters  led  by  Argyle. 
Inverlochy  is  near  Fort  William,  in  the 
south  of  Iiivemeas. 


the  capita 

days  it  possessed  a  strong  taafle,  erected  by  the 
EariotHuntly(rip™l460).  In  1 563  this  cssUe 
was  taVen  by  the  Kegent  Hurray  from  the 
insurgent  followers  ot  tho  Earl  of  Huntty, 
and  nearly  a  century  later  was  garrisoned  by 
Crinnwell  (ISol).  In  1GS9  it  was  pillaged  by 
Claverhouse,  and  in  1746  was  taken  by  the 
Jacobites,  but  recovcied  by  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland after  the  battle  ot  CuUodon. 

lavameiS,  John-  Hat  {d,  11*0),  titular 
£arl  of  Inverness,  ^us  a  favourito  of 
James  Edward,  tho  old  Pretender.  In 
1725  he  became  Secretary  of  Slate  and  Earl 
of  Inverness,  and,  together  with  his  brother, 
Lord  Kinnoul,  and  his  brother-in-law,  James 
Itlunay,  ruled  tho  prince'i  councils.  He 
was,  according  to  Lockhart  of  Camwath, 
"  a  cunning,  false,  avaricious  creatme,  of 
very  ordinary  parts,  cultivated  by  no  sort  of 
literature,  und  altogether  loid  of  experience 
in  business :  with  in-wlence  prevailing  often 
over  his  little  stock  of  prudence."  Soon  after 
ho  and  his  brother  had  been  admitted  to 
direct  James's  conduct,  tho  Pretender's  wife 
left  her  husband  when  he  refused  to  dismiss 
his  favourites.  On  her  return,  both  the 
brothers  went  into  exile  at  Avignon. 

IttTemry,  The  Battle  or  (May  23, 
1308),  was  (ought  on  tho  Don,  in  Abetdeen- 
tfaire,  and  rasuTted  in  a  complete  victorj  In 
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Kobert  Bruoa  over  his  eoemy,  the  Earl   of 
Mowbray. 

loita  (or  Sii],  an  island  mtnated  to  the 
weat  of  Hu]l,  U  ttunous  as  Qie  place  where 
St.  Columba  landed  (May  12,  663)  on  hia 
dsparture  from  Ireland,  Bjid  aa  the  epot  he 
Bsbcted  for  his  moiLastery.  Fur  150  yeore 
Ions,  the  cradle  of  the  Scottish  Church 
and  of  Scottish  lettna,  was  the  centre  of  the 
national  Cbuich  of  the  Dalriad  Scota ;  but  in 
716,  owing  to  the  seel  of  Adanman,  its  abbot 
and  the  oSier  membeis  of  the  mooaatery  con- 
foimed  to  the  Sonuui  views  both  ae  regards  tbe 
date  of  Eaat«T  and  the  shape  of  the  b 
There  appetia,  however,  to  have  been  e 
party  which  still  adhered  to  tbe  old  way. 
Fmia  T94  lona  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by 
the  Danes;  in  818  the  mOnaatery  which  had 
been  restored  by  Adamnan,  was  rebuilt  by 
the  abbot  Diarmid,  who  deposited  therein 
the  shrine  of  Columha.  Tawatda  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  the  monastery  was 
again  rebuilt  by  Reginald  of  the  Isles,  who 
founded  a  Benedictine  abbey  there. 

loniui  Illanda,  The,  were  seized  by 
the  French  from  tbe  Venetiana  in  1797, 
the  former  being  cou6rnied  in  their  new 
poBsesaion  by  the  I'reaty  of  Campo  Formio. 
Twi>  yeaiB  later,  the  isbmda  were  declared  an 
independent  republic  under  the  joint  protec- 
tion of  Turkey  and  Kussia.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit  (1807),  they  once  more  became 
French.  In  1814  they  were  placed  under 
British  protection,  and  administered  by 
British  commissioners,  and  so  remaioed  till 
1864,  when  they  were  finally  hand»d  over  to 
the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Ireland.  The  early  history  of  Ireland  is 
wisppedinanobscuntywhichtbereEiearcheBof  i 
schehtTB  into  the  evidonco  afforded  by  archsG- 
ology,  inscriptions,  and  etymology  are  only 
beginning  to  dispel.  The  great  cycle  of  Celtic 
legend  has  hitherto  proved  of  little  historical 
value.  The  ablest  ardueologists  cannot  dis- 
tinKuish  the  original  tmditioiu  from  the  em- 
bellishments of  mediu>val  annalists.  Records 
of  real  events  are  interwoven  with  fragments 
of  Oreek  and  Roman  Eable,  and  tbe  incon- 
gruous narrative  thus  obtained  has  been 
forcibly   adapted   to   the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 
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East,  of  incessant  wan  between  the  invaders, 
and  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Milesians  or 
Scots.  Two  Scotic  kingdoms  gradually  arose ; 
the  kingdom  of  Meath  in  the  north,  and  the 
kingdomofMunster  in  the  south.  Eorlyinthe 
second  century,  Tuathal  of  Mcath  established 
a  nominal  supremacy  over  the  entire  island, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Cond,  Tuathal's  grandson, 
the  Eberian  prinoss  restored  the  independence 
of  MoDSter.  Excluded  from  the  south,  tile 
Scots  of  Meath  devoted  their  energies  to  a 


thorough  (nnqneat  of  Ulater.  Tliis  was 
effected  daring  the  fifth  century,  under  Niall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages  and  his  sons,  "nie 
royal  house  split  into  two  brandua.  Tbe 
northern  Hul  Niitl  ruled  in  Ulster  for  five 
hundred  yean,  while  the  suuthem  family 
governed  the  great  central  plain.  The  ard 
rl  or  titular  over-king  of  Ireland  was  some- 
tiniw  of  the  one,  sometimes  of  the  other  stock. 
The  Munster  dynasty  underwent  a  similar 
change.  The  Engenian  and  the  Dal  Caisian 
lines  divided  the  old  Eberian  Idngdom 
between  them. 

From  the  middle  of  the  third  century  to 
the  close  of  the  fifth,  both  the  northern  and 
the  southern  Irish  planted  colonies  in  Britain- 
The  former  settled  in  North  Wales,  Man,  and 
Scotland ;  the  latter  in  South  Wales,  Devon, 
and  Cornwall.  Towards  tbe  end  of  the 
colonising  period,  the  Iriah  were  converted 
to  ChristLanity.  St.  Patrick  ia  said  to  have 
begun  hia  labours  in  the  year  432.  The 
whole  island  quickly  adopted  the  new  faith. 
In  one  respect  the  result  would  seem  to  have 
been  unhappy.  The  remarkable  system  of 
Biehon  law  might,  under  i  favourable  condi- 
tions, have  done  much  to  bind  the  tribes  into 
a  nation,  but  the  sanction  of  the  law  was 
probably  religious,  and  thus  perished  with 
the  old  beliefs.  About  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  the  migratory  aiiirit  revived  in 
a  new  form.  The  Insh  monks  carried  their 
nuBsions  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe. 
At  home  their  schools  were  visited  by  students 
from  England  and  from  Oaul.  But  outside 
the  convent  walls  all  was  war  and  bloodshed. 
The  NcTwegions  first  pillaged  the  Irish  coast 
in  the  year  796.  They  were  aucoeeded  by 
the  Danes  {Sii),  who  effected  permanent 
settlements  at  the  chief  seaports.  The  monaa- 
teiiee  were  plundered  and  burnt,  and  the 
internal  anarchy  grew  woise.  But  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century  brought  a  change.  The 
invaders  under  Ivar  occupied  Limerick,  and 
attempted  the  conquest  of  Munster.  In  the 
struggle  that  followed  a  native  ruler  appeared, 
who,  for  a  time,  seemed  deetined  to  make 
Ireland  a  nation.  Brian  Boruma,  sprung 
from  the  Dal  Caisian  line  of  the  EbOTians. 
routed  the  Danes  near  Tippeiarj-  in  968.  Sii 
years  later  he  succeeded  his  brother  Hahon 
on  the  throne  of  Munster.  In  989  he  made 
war  on  Halachy  II.,  the  titular  over-king  of 
tbe  Hui  N£ill  dynasty.  After  thirteen  yeaie 
of  fighting  and  negotiation,  Malachy  sub- 
mitted (1002).  The  victory  of  Glen  Mama 
(1000)  had  quelled  a  deapeiate  revolt  of 
Leinster  and  the  Dablin  Danes.  Brian  was 
at  last  supreme.  For  twelve  years  he  ruled 
Ireland  strongly  and  well.  Then  the  Dablin 
Danes  a^in  rebelled.  They  sought  and 
found  allies  amongst  all  the  Scandinavians 
of  tbe  West.  It  was  the  last  demterale 
conflict  of  tbe  Fansn  Northmrai  wiUi  the 
Christian  Irish.  The  battle  was  fou^t  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tolka,  by  Dublin,  on  Good 
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fViiUy  irf  the  year  lOU.  The  Daaes  vera 
driren  into  the  sea,  but  the  old  kiog  was  Hkin 
by  the  "  apoatato  deacon  "  Brodir,  ashepnyed 
foe  hiB  peoplB.  His  death  left  the  condition 
of  the  country  bopeleefL  He  had  destroyed 
the  traditionu  Buiiremacy  of  the  Hui  N^iU ; 
hit  own  house  were  unable  to  make  good  their 
claims-  Long  and  ruinoui  warB  between  the 
O'NailB,  the  O'Briens,  and  the  O'Conora  of 
Connanght,  continued  to  the  Morman  invasion. 
The  civilisation  of  the  Iriah  Celts  reached 
its  (uU  development  before  the  twelfth  cen- 
tmy.  Thc^  formed  numerous  tribes  {lualh), 
«ach  consiBtlng  of  several  septs  {fintj. 
BoUi  tribes  and  septa  were  landowning 
corporations  closely  tesembling  the  Teu- 
Uaae  "marks."  Both  divided  their  terri- 
toriei  into  three  parts;  the  tuaih  into  the 
demesne  of  the  rl,  or  chief  of  the  tribe, 
the  lands  of  the  different  Jfiut,  and  the 
tribal  waste ;  the  ^>m  into  the  demesnes  of 
the  Jtailhi,  or  hereditary  landowners,  the 
common,  and  the  waste  of  the  sept.  The 
JUtithi  and  the  bo-aint,  or  oow-noblemen, 
were  the  only  Ereemoa  with  full  political 
rigbts.  The  Jlaith  aire  fine  was  the  chieft&in 
of  the  sept.  If  a  freeman  "  commended " 
himself  to  a  "Baith"  of  his  own  sept,  he 
became  a  ceile.  He  "took  stock"  from 
Qiejtaith,  with  a  right  of  grazing  lYiafiaUVi 
demesnes,  owing  him  in  return  rent,  services, 
aad  homage.  If  he  accepted  only  a  small 
amount  of  cattle,  he  retained  moat  of  his 
dill  rights.  He  paid  a  "boose  tribute"  to 
hi*  lord,  and  was  called  a  taer-ciite.  If 
he  accepted  a  lan^  amount  of  cattle,  he 
forfeited  much  of  his  freedom,  and  was 
bonnd,  in  addition  to  bis  other  burdens,  to 
afford  "  refections  "  to  the  lord  and  his  train 
at  staled  times.  Such  a  tenant  was  called  a 
daer-eHU,  or  villein.  But  even  the  daer- 
eHlt  bad  definite  rights  in  the  sept,  inclu- 
ding the  important  right  of  enjoying  the 
naufrcct  of  rommon  land,  and  of  building 
a  house  apon  it.  The  r>  could  legally  com- 
pel a  tribesman  to  accept  loer  stock  and 
pay  house-tribute,  and  this  power  seems  to 
have  been  often  illegnlly  usurped  by  the 
Ibuth  aire  fine  over  the  members  of  the  sept. 
But  a  tarr-viHe  could  not  become  a  daer-ect/e, 
nor  could  a  datr-eiitt  lake  more  stock,  without 
the  consent  of  the  sept.  The  sept  had  a  veto 
on  all  contracts  by  its  members  affecting  the 
lights  or  liabilities  of  the  corporation.  It 
was  particularly  jealous  of  oontracfa  outside 
itself  hilt  within  the  tribe.  Every  member 
of  the  sept  own^d  the  site  of  his  house  In 
■areralty.  He  held  a  portion  of  the  common 
land  as  his  allotment,  and  bad  defined  rights 
of  pasturage  over  the  waste.  As  the  lots 
were  annnnllj  exchangeable,  be  was  bound 
to  follow  the  common  course  of  tillage.  He 
had  no  general  power  of  alienation  or  en- 
cam  brance,  but  in  special  circumstances  he 
enjoyed  a  limited  povror  of  disposition,  with 
or  without  tlko  consmt  of  the  sept. 


S)  Its 

The  freeman  who  commended  hiniaelf  to  a 
fiaith  of  another  sept  was  called  a  "taerjiadir," 
OF  free  immigrant  stnin|^r.  He  was  a  mere 
tenant  at  will  at  a  rack-rent.  Below  him 
came  the  "  doer  faidin,"  or  Servile  immi- 
grants. They  were  men  who  had  broken  the 
tribal  bond,  prisoners  of  war,  convicts,  and 
Other  "  sons  of  death."  They  wore  the  per- 
Bonal  dependent!  of  the  fiaith,  and  formed 
his  body-guard.  His  power  depended  greatly 
on  their  number.  He  was  bound  of  ngbt  to 
settle  them  on  bis  demesne,  but  it  is  believed 
that  they  were  often  planted  by  the  n'  upon 
tlie  waste  of  the  tribe,  and  by  the  ^ifAj  upon 
the  waste  of  the  sept.  The  rights  and  landf 
of  a  W.  or  of  a  fiaith,  passed  at  bis  death  to 
the  "  agnatic  "  kinsman,  previously  chosen  to 
succeed  him.  This  kinsman  was  called  the 
■'  tanaiate."  The  tanaicte  of  a  ri  was  elected 
bv  the  tribe.  The  tanaitle  of  a  fiaith  was 
elected  by  the  sept.  The  descent  of  inferior 
tenancies  was  regulated  by  some  custom  re- 
sembling gnvol-kind.  But  as  civil  rights 
depended  on  a  property  qualification,  the 
immediate  family  of  bi-aiti  often  agreed  to 
keep  together  bs  a  "  joint  and  undivided 
fUnily,"  and  elected  a  tanaiite.  Poor  kinsmen 
might  even  club  together  as  a  "  joint  family  " 
and  appoint  a  head,  who  then  ranked  as  an 
sire.  Mensal  lands  were  assigned  to  the 
Brehons,  medicine-men,  harpeis,  smiths,  and 
metal  workers. 

Oats,  wheat,  barley,  flai,  wool,  madder, 
onions,  and  parsnips  were  grown.  The 
dense  forests  abounded  in  game,  and  the 
rivers  and  lakes  in  fish.  The  boar,  the  red 
deer,  the  wolf,  the  beaver,  the  wild  peacock, 
and  the  osprey  were  common.  In  winter 
the  scanty  population  dwelt  in  the  plains: 
in  summer  they  drove  their  cattle  to  the 
mountains  or  the  sea-coast.  The  domestic 
animals  were  plentiful  and  good.  Bees 
were  largely  cultivated.  Houses  were  built 
of  wattles  or  hewn  timber.  Those  of  free 
men  consisted  of  several  detached  struc- 
tures, surrounded  by  on»  or  more  ditches  and 
mounds,  A  loose  woollen  shirt,  covered  by  a 
tight  tunic,  formed  the  drciw  of  both  sexes, 
A  shawl  fastened  by  a  brooch  hung  from  the 
left  shoulder,  B^iutiful  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  were  common.  Toilet -mirron, 
bair-oil,  and  [laint  for  the  eye-lashes  and  the 
fingor-nails  were  used  by  the  women.  Slings, 
pikes,  swords,  and  Ehiold^  were  the  arms  in 
general  use.  The  customs  of  polygamy,  and 
the  intermnrringe  of  near  kiusiolk,  gave  the 
early  missionaries  much  trouble.  The  rank 
of  the  wife  depended  upon  her  dower,  and 
upon  her  beaiing  sons.  As  the  children  of 
the  same  father  by  different  wives  bad  equal 
rights,  they  were  all  fostered  outside  the  sept, 
to  prevent  foul  play.  Slavery  was  universal. 
Hides  and  frieio  wens  the  chief  eiports. 
They  were  largely  cxchnnged  for  English 
slaves  at  Bristol,  and  for  trench  wines  at 
Poitien.    llie  native  orfjsta  exoelled  in  copy- 
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nominal  allies  of  Darmot  McUurrougb,  the 
depoaed  King  of  Leinster.  Tha  more  famous 
"  Strongbow,"  Richard  de  Clare,  followed  the 
saxt  year.  The  conquedts  they  made  were  ao 
eaaj>  and  ao  rapid,  that  Henry  II.  feared  they 
would  establish  on  independent  Namun  state 
tuToss  the  Channel.  Ta  prevent  the  danger, 
hacaoie  himself  to  Ireland  in  1172.  Many 
Dative  chiefa  acknowledged  his  su|)reinacy ; 
many  did  him  feudal  homage  in  ignorance 
of  the  obligations  they  incnired.  llie  con- 
flict thus  introduced  between  the  Brehon  law 
at  the  tribes,  and  the  feudal  law  of  the  Eug- 
lish,  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  suhsequent 
celatioDS  of  the  two  races.  The  English  per- 
sistenlly  ignored  the  rights  of  the  tribesmen 
in  their  lands,  and  in  the  choiue  of  their  chief. 
The  Irish  clang  to  their  ancestral  customs. 
The  death  of  a  chief  might  always  bring  a 
disputed  succession. 

Henry  acted  under  colour  of  a  Ball  of  the 
English  Pope,  Adrian  IV.  He  was  at  first 
weUieceivedbythechurchmen.  Thebrut^ty 
of  John  (1185)  estranged  both  clerks  and 
laymen.  The  Normaii  power  spread  without 
consolidating.  The  orown  discouraged  the 
growth  of  strong  principalities,  and  without 
strength  order  was  impossible.  The  Irish 
could  isolate  the  scattered  settlomenls  at  plea- 
sure, by  seizing  the  passes  through  the  woods 
and  the  hills.  Tha  foreigners  fought  amongst 
themselvos.  and  colled  in  Irish  aid.  lliey  were 
compelled  to  serve  their  king  in  his  wan  with 
France  and  Scotland.  Estates  passed  by  mar- 
riage into  the  hands  of  English  absentees. 
They  were  ill  guarded,  and  retaken  by  the 
tribes.  The  b^n«  themselres  in  the  wild 
districts  bowed  before  the  Celtic  revivoL 
They  abandoned  their  faadal  pretansioiia,  and 
acted  as  native  chiefs. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centurr, 
Hie  English  power  had  sunk  to  a  low  ebb.  It 
was  mmed  by  the  Scottish  invasion  of  Edward 
Bruce.  For  two  yean  he  wasted  Ireland. 
At  length,  "otter  eighteen  auccessiro  victo- 
ries," he  was  defeated  and  slain  hy  the  Viceroy 
near  Faughai-d  (1317).  But  he  had  exter- 
minated the  English  yeomen,  the  sinews  of 
the  settlement.  In  1333,  William  and  Edward 
de  Burgo,  the  heads  of  a  great  Norman  house, 
the  sons  of  on  English  Viceroy,  deliberately 
renouncEHl  thi?ir  allegiance,  divided  the  lordship 
of  Connaught  between  them  in  defiance  of 
the  Engliidi  rule  of  sucoesaion,  and  adapted 
the  Irish  "  language,  apparel,  and  laws." 
Their  example  was  followed  by  many.  Lai^ 
territories  in  Ulster  and  Iieinster  wpre  re- 
occupied  by  the  O'Neills  and  the  McMur- 
rOD^is.  The  flight  of  the  English  popuLi- 
tion  was  vsinlj-  forbidden  by  law.  In  1 3ST 
the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  (40  Edward  HI.) 
records  the  eoiMcioQa  impotoice  of  its  authors. 
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The^  have  ceased  to  dream  of  > 
Their  ambition  is  to  preserve  the  shrunken 
remnant  of  their  dominions  from  the  ind- 
diouB  encroochmBnts  of  the  Celt.  The  tiativea 
ore  rapidly  assimilating  the  colonists  to  them- 
selves. The  statute  altempls  by  savage  penal- 
ties to  isolate  the  English  from  the  contagion, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  adoption  ot  the 
native  dreas,  language,  and  customs.  In  1374 
the  great  constitutional  question,  which,  four 
centuries  later,  cost  England  an  empire,  arose 
in  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  nceroy  tried  to 
force  the  culonists  to  send  representatives  to 

their  behalf.  He  was  Qrmly  and  successfully 
opposed.  A  few  yean  later  the  Kavanaghs 
and  tJie  U'Bciens  levied  black-mail  on  Dublin 
Castls. 

King  Bichord  was  at  last  provoked  to  vin- 
dicflta  the  power  of  the  crown.  He  crossed 
the  sea  with  a  great  army,  hut  the  Irish 
"  mocked  him  with  their  light  Bubmisaion," 
so  that  "ho  enlarged  not  the  English  boidera 
the  breadth  of  dob  acre  of  land "  (139fi). 
Foor  years  later  he  returned,  A  nurch 
throDgh  the  Kavanaghs'  country  reduced  his 
forces  to  a  rablile.  He  fled  from  Dublin  to 
meet  Henry  of  Lancaster.  For  a  century  the 
colony  continued  to  dwindle.  Parts  of  four 
shiies  formed  the  English  dominion,  and  these 
were  fuU  of  native  Irislu  The  Wai«  of  the 
Boses  were  dimstrous  to  the  settlers.  They 
wore  Torkista  to  a  man.  They  formally 
acknowledged  Duke  Richard  as  their  viceroy, 
in  defiance  of  the  English  attainder.  They 
solemnly  asaeitod  the  iodependeni.'e  of  thmr 
pBrlianient.  They  followed  the  Pretender 
Simnel  into  England.  They  vrere  decimated 
at  Sandel  Castle  and  at  Stoke  To  Henry 
VII.theAn^o-lrish  were  more  dangerous  than 
the  Celts.  The  only  important  Irish  measure 
of  his  reign  was  that  which  made  the  colonial 
Parliament  completely  subject  to  the  Council, 
and  extended  all  existing  English  statutea  to 
the  colony  (Poynings' Act ,  1 0  Henrj- VI 1 .,  c.  4). 
For  the  first  Atty  years  of  the  Tudor  rule,  the 
Leinster  Oeraldines  were  the  true  lords  of  the 
settlement.  Their  rebellion,  in  11)35,  brought 
a  new  force  into  Irolnnd.  All  over  Europe 
the  old  feudal  monarchiGs  had  been  succeeded 
by  despots,  who  embodied  the  national  forces 
and  the  national  will.  Henry  VIII.  wai  the 
first  King  of  England  who  could  strike  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  State.  He  resolved  to 
let  the  Anglo-Irish  feel  the  blow.  A  disci- 
plined force  and  a  train  of  artillery  reduced 
the  Geraldine  cartles.  The  king  was  master 
of  the  island.  He  desired  to  rule  his  new 
kingdom  well.  But  the  greed  of  his  servants, 
and  bis  unhappy  determination  ti^  thrust  Eng- 
lish manners  upon  the  Celts,  inevitably  led  to 
resistance  and  repression.  The  seculariaation 
of  the  Church  lands  was  not  unpopular. 
Uany  abbeys  were  granted  to  the  chiefs  "  as 
the  moans  to  make  them  rather  glad  to  sup- 
press them."    Tha  doctrinal  chaages  on  the 
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other  hand  provokad  a,  bitter  appomtion. 
open  outLreak  occaired,  but  aa.  the  acM 
M  Uaiy,  the  old  order  waa  triumphantly  re- 
Mcared.     [IitUH  Chubch.] 

The  g:Hrrisan  ol  English  Undholdeia,  tbe 
bulwark  at  Frotertantimi  in  Ireland,  ww  by 
li  cnrioiu  irony  introduced  in  ths  name  ot 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  King's  and  Queen'e 
Countiea  were  "  planted  "  by  3  &  4  Philip  and 
Huy,  caps.  I  &  i.  Tbe  third  chapter  oE  tbe 
Mune  Act  ttutboriaed  tbe  Chant-ellor  to  dee- 
patch  cotnminionen  throughout  tbe  iglaud 
*'to  set  out  abire*  and  countieg,"  that  is,  to 
■abetitute  Englieh  for  Irish  law  without  regard 
for  vested  rights.  The  disputed  saccKsaion  to 
the  eBTldom  ol  Tyrone  bniagbt  mattsre  to  a 
crisii  under  Elizabeth.     Shane  O'Neill  was 


war  followed,  diigra 
lish   wan   in   Irelai 


eMe< 


ongst  Eng- 


.  Ireland.  Bhane  visited  the 
queen.  He  was  detained,  in  breeohof  hie  sato- 
condnct,  until  be  accepted  terms  be  coold  not 
keep.  On  his  return  home,  "  my  Lord  Trea- 
surer's man"  tried  to  poison  him.  In  1566  the 
war  was  renewed.  The  new  Lord  Depaty 
Sidney  fought  O'Keill  by  tbe  bands  of  his 
native  rivals.  The  O'Donnells  defeated  him 
near  Lifford ;  the  Scots  of  Antrim  murdered 
him.  His  death  was  followed  by  an  Act  ot 
Parliament  (U  Elimhetb,  cap.  6),  making  all 
Ireland  shire-land,  and  thereby  depriving 
many  chiefs  of  benefits  expressly  seoured  to 
them  by  indenture  with  the  crown.  Ten 
years  later  ths  Desmond  rebellion  (1679)  was 
quelled  by  a  war  of  extermination.  The 
^anlation  aysteni  was  definitely  adopted. 
The  policy  of  the  government  was  not  to 
■ubdue,  but  to  destroy.  Women  and  infants 
were  regularly  murdered.  A  well-plaimed 
famine  removed  the  fugitives  who  escaped 
the  sword.  Hunster  was  a  desert,  fit  at  last 
for  the  civilisation  of  tbe  Kalnigha  and  the 
SpeEisers.  Half  a  million  of  acres  wero  be- 
stowed on  English  adventurers,  on  oondition 
that  they  should  plant  their  vast  estates  with 
English  tanners.  Tbe  condition  was  never 
fuimied.  The  starving  Celts  crept  from  the 
woods  and  glens  to  outbid  the  strangers.  But 
one  province  did  not  astisty  the  English. 
Hugh  O'Neill,  the  English  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
the  son  ot  the  bastard  of  Dnngnnnon,  was 
reluctantly  driven  into  war.  Bred  at  tbe 
English  court,  and  conscious  of  tbe  English 
power,  be  tried  to  combine  the  impossible 
parts  of  an  Irish  chief  and  an  English  noble. 
His  tribe  accepted  him  as  their  leader  in  1693. 
The  ne»t  year  he  was  summonpd  before  the 
Council,  and,  to  tbe  queen's  great  indii 
suffered  to  return.     Hi 

longer  doubtful.    He  c  ..    _. 

the  Ulater  tribes  beneath  his  banner,  and  he 
•ought  for  aid  front  Spain.  In  1598  he  ranted 
Bagiiall  at  the  Tellow  Ford,  and  roused 
Moneter.  For  three  years  he  harawil  with- 
out eugaging  the   enemy.      At    longth,   in 


ndignatioi 
3uld  be  I 


Sept.,  19UI,  a  strong  Spanish  force  landed 
at  Kinsale.  If  Hugh  could  join  iham,  his 
triumph  was  secure.  Tbey  were  blockaded 
by  vetwan  troopa.  Hugh  was  betrayed 
and  beaten  (Deo.).  In  tbe  following  Much 
he  made  peace  on  almost  tbe  same  terms 
he  had  himself  proposed  in  I6B7.  But  al- 
though O'NoiU  had  held  his  own  in  the 
field,  he  could  not  Maiat  the  "  war  ot 
chicane,"  which  at  ones  bwan  against  him. 
He  and  his  ally,  O'Donnell  of  Tyroonnel, 
the  rmreeentatives  of  the  old  royal  house  ot 
the  Hul  N^ll,  were  forced  to  fly.  Their 
lands  were  confiscated  and  "planted,"  and  the 
tribesmen  treated  as  tenants-at-will  under  the 
crown.  Tbia  flagrant  injustice  led  directly  to 
tbe  outbreak  of  1641.  Tbe  "  subtle  rava^  " 
ot  tbe  lawyers,  and  tbe  growing  Frotestanbsm 
of  the  government,  which  now,  tor  tbe  first 
time,  hod  a  large  notectant  popolation  at  its 
hack,  gradually  forced  even  the  old  Anglo- 
Irish  Catholics  into  a  dose  union  with  the 
Celts.  Strafford  claimed  all  the  eetatw  of 
Connanght  tor  tbe  crown,  on  the  plea  that 
tbe  Chancery  officer*  had  neglected  to  enrol 
the  patents  of  the  owners.  Thelrish  gentle- 
men offered  £120,000  for  quieting  their  titles. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  the  money  was  paid, 
and  then  Oie  Viceroy  announced  tlwt  he  would 
not  observe  the  conditions. 

Meanwhile  the  religious  tension  was  in- 
creasing, A  Catholic  revival  bad  spread 
over  Europe.  In  England  the  Puritans  were 
rising  into  power.  On  Oct.  22,  1641,  arising 
occurred  in  Ulster.  In  December  the  English 
Commons  resolved  to  extirpate  Popery  in 
Ireland.  Then  t^  i^bellion  spiW.  The 
Lords  Justices  were  careful  not  to  limit  it ;  the 
wider,  it  was  said  at  tbe  time,  the  rebellion, 
the  wider  would  be  the  forfeitures  at  their 
dispoeal.*  The  atruggle  was  very  horriblo. 
The  colooisU  wwe  everywhere  expelled,  and 
often  murdered.  The  Irish  chiefs  did  what 
they  oould  to  humanise  the  war ;  tbe  English 
leaden  encounged  tbe  ferocity  of  their  m»n. 
The  divisions  of  the  Irish  Royalists  gave 
Cromwell  an  easy  victory.  Tbe  act  of  de- 
vaetation  was  perfected  by  tbe  Saints,  Nearly 
half  the  popultttjon  perished  in  eleven  years. 
When  the  war  was  over,  many  hundreds  of 
boys  and  of  maniageable  girls  wero  sold  into 
slavery.  Thirty  or  forty  thoosand  men 
enlisted  in  foreign  service.  Three  provinees 
were  conflsc*ted,  and  parcelled  out  amongst 
the  soldiers  and  the  ooditors  ot  the  Parlia- 
ment.     By  the  peace  of   1648,   Charlee  I. 

*  Wbethsr  the  tarrlble  clune  of  CarU,  Lelaud, 
Lord  Curtlehavsn  Bsd  HsIwD,  be  w«U  fDuiid^d  it  is, 
perhuc.  tmpoaslblfl  to  detanalDe.  Bvb  it  is  carlsin 
tbat  Out  mcuiuss  ot  iks  Iiorda  Jmiiesi  wen  eml- 
DantlTatetedtoBpnadUuTebelllou.  ItlsoarbiiD, 
too,  thrt  frvn  tbe  dnt  ther  looked  fomrd  to 
mnHsaatliHis.    When  the  KTen  Lords  of  the  Pale 

■■ led  to  point  ont  how  "Ibose 

nvtev,  Ulster,  luid  tha  Pnle," 
.  tn bis MaiPBtT* free dln»r>l, 

_  ._  _ tleinait  of  peace 

IntrodndDi  ol  £iigli«h." 
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pTomisud  to  restore  the  IrUh  CathoUca  to 
their  estatcfl.  In  1660  Charlas  II.  confirmed 
the  GDgagenienta  of  hU  tatber.  Be  changed 
hia  mind  when  he  was  king.  He  "considered 
the  Bettlemont  of  Irel&nd  u  an  affair  rather 
of  policy  than  jurtice,"  and  "  thought  U  moat 
foe  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  adrantsgo  of 
the  crown,  and  security  of  hia  government, 
that  the  ]asa  should  fall  On  the  Irish."  By 
the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  he 
confirmod  to  the  Cromwolliana  toe  ealatas  of 
his  father's  last  supportera.  Before  the  re- 
bellion, two-thirds  of  the  fertile  soil  belonged 
to  the  CatholicB.  Under  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
two-thirda  remained  to  the  Froteatanta.  The 
Wot  of  the  Bevolution  gave  the  final  blow 
to  the  old  race.  They  saw  in  It  a  chance  of 
undoing  the  wrongs  of  the  laat  thirty  yeara. 
Their  ablest  leaders,  backed  by  D'Avaui  and 
LouToia,  daaired  to  eatabliali  Ireland  as  a 
separate  kingdom,  under  French  protection. 
The  king  landed  in  Majcb,  16Se.    The  Farlia- 


repealed.  The  Cromwcllian*  and  their  heirs 
were  diaposseaaed,  aa  wrongful  poaaeeaon,  hut 
bond  fii^  purchasers  for  valuable  conBideta,tIon 
were  to  bo  reprised.  To  provide  for  these 
repriaala,  the  estates  of  the  English  colonists 
who  supported  the  Prince  of  Orange  were 
confiscated.  A  wholc^e  Act  of  Attainder 
wiia  paasod  to  incrcBso  the  forfeitures.*  But 
die  war  went  against  King  Jamea.  He  had 
neither  money  nor  arms.  His  troops  were 
ill-disciplined,  and  his  counsels  divided.  Tho 
relief  of  Derry  and  the  hattle  of  Newton 
Butler,  in  1689,  were  foUowed  un  by  the 
paaaage  of  the  Boyne,  in  1690,  and  the  de- 
daive  defeat  of  Aghrim,  in  lOSi.  The  capi- 
tulation of  Iiimorick  was  signed,  after  an 
heroic  defence,  on  Oct.  3.  The  Sower  of  the 
Irish  soldiers  followed  their  king  into  France, 
to  "find  their  graves  in  strange  plaosa  and 
nnherodilary  churches."  Parliament  refused 
to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Limerick ;  freah  con- 
fiscations were  made  \  and  the  national  faith 
was  proscribed. 

A  great  development  of  material  prosperity 
might,  perbupa,  have  reconciled  the  Inah  to 
the  conquest.  The  English  aod  the  Irish 
Parliaments  vied  in  legislation  which  made 
prosperity  impossible.  Trade  waa  crnshed  by 
the  commereiul  jou.louay  of  the  one;  society 
was  sapped  by  the  bigotn'  of  the  other, 
Ireland  was  alrrady  excluded  from  t^e  Navi- 
gation Acts.  Acts  of  1666  and  I6B0  had  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  and 
provisions  into  Eni-land.  The  colonial  trade 
was  ruined  in  1396;  the  wool  trade  with 
England  in  1698 ;  the  wool  trade  with  the 
Continent  in  1899.     Catholics  were  forbidden 
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ibtrodtictid  in  fluitla'Jd  fiT«  dsra  before  the  Irtah 
bill  woi  brouEht  in.  It  pluwd  both  H'^nna,  and 
ws>  lent  by  a.  procomtSoB.  It  Is  — *  — -■ — *  ■-- 
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by  Irish  Acta  to  pnrchaaa  lands,  to  lend  <ra 
real  aacurities,  to  take  ioog  or  beneficial 
leases.  The  Uavelling  Act  (2  Anne,  c  8] 
broke  up  existing  estates.  Caliiolic  minors 
were  placed  nnder  Protestant  guardians.  The 
Courts  of  Equity  asaigned  a  liberal  provision 
to  apostate  wives  and  children.  The  EngllA 
grantees  of  confiscated  ealates  were  necessarily 
absenteea.  They  leaaed  vast  tracts  to  Irish 
Protestants  on  beneficial  terms.  The  lessees 
sub-let,  sometimes  four  or  five  deep.  The 
misery  of  the  cottier  was  extreme.  He  paid 
a  rack-rent ;  he  supported  his  priest  ;  he 
was  tithed  by  the  parson.  The  steady  growth 
of  pasture  drove  h'm  to  the  mountain  and  the 
bog.  Famine  and  disease  were  chronic.  A 
vaat  emigration  Set  in.  Before  the  tmde 
laws  and  the  Test  Act,  the  Presbyterian 
artisans  and  yeomen  fled  to  Oennany  and 
Anierica.  The  Catholica  served  under  every 
European  fiag  save  one.  At  home  they  were 
aiabole.  "  ITie  tendons  of  society  wrae  cut." 
When  the  masses  came  to  power,  they  had 
none  te  lead.  The  penal  code  was  so  repug- 
nant to  human  nature,  the  commercia]  Code 
was  so  opposed  to  the  common  interest,  that 
their  regular  execution  was  impossible. 
Priests,  "  whom  the  laws  did  not  presume  to 
exist,"  publicly  discharged  the  duties  of  their 
office;  smuggling  became  a  national  industry. 
The  whole  population  was  educated  into  con- 
tempt for  the  taw.  They  came  soon  to  have 
a  law  of  their  own,  enforced  by  the  Hbughers 
and  the  Whiteboys  (1761)  with  mercilBM  seve- 
rity. The  government  wasa  corrupt  oligarchy. 
The  hereditary  revenue,  which  included  two- 
thirds  of  the  taxation,  made  the  crown  inde- 
pendent. The  judicial  interpretation  of 
Foynings'  Act  and  the  Declaratory  Act  of  S 
Goo.  I.,  c.  6,  ensured  the  subservience  of  the 
Parliament.  All  bills  were  submitted,  flnt 
to  the  Irish,  then  to  the  English  Privy 
Council.  They  were  suppressed  or  altered 
at  the  pleasure  of  either.  If  approved  by  tba 
two  councils,  Parliament  might  pass  or  reject, 
but  could  not  amend  them.  The  Upper  Hoose 
waa  largely  controlled  by  the  Engliah  courlien 
who  sat  upon  the  Right  Reverend  bench.  An 
English  Act  of  1691  exctudod  Catholics;  an 
Engliah  tost  clause  of  1T04  excluded  Dissenters 
from  the  legislatiire.  The  Catholics  lost  the 
franchise.  Protestants  exercised  it  once  in  a 
lifetime.  The  I'arliament  of  Georee  II.  sat 
for  thirty-three  years.  Two-thirds  of  Uie 
members  weie  returned  by  boroughs,  and 
the  boroughs  were  in  the  hands  of  under- 
takers and  patrons.  The  Houses  met  once 
in  two  years.  The  judges  wore  removable 
at  pleasure.  The  great^t  offices  were  habi- 
tusJly  bestowed  on  English  non-residents. 
A  spirit  of  resistance  slowly  grew  amongst 
the  oolonista.  The  Houso  of  Lards  vainly 
proteirted  against  the  deprivation  of  its 
appellate  jorisdiction  in  the  Annealey  cast 
(1719).  Three  years  later  the  oonntiy  rose 
against    "  Wood's    hoUpenue,''    and    drove 
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Wnlpolc  td  Bubminiao.  Tho  itrugg^le  "  had  a 
moat  unhappy  influence  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  by  bringing  on  iotimaeiea  between 
PnputB  aiid  Jacobites,  and  the  Whigs,  who 
before  had  no  correapondence  with  them." 
Id  1749  the  crown  worsted  the  Housea  over 
so  Appropriation  Bill.  In  the  next  two 
■essiouB  t^e  contest  wn«  renewed,  and  the 
goTemment  outvoted.  The  oppoaition  grew, 
the  pension  liat  swelled,  the  price  of  the 
boroughs  adTsnced.  Between  17&0  dud  17M 
seats  trebled  in  valae.  The  Influence  of  the 
middle  claaet  wa«  first  felt  at  the  dissolution 
on  the  dtnniw  of  the  down.  Their  objects 
were  to  control  their  representatives  by  an 
Octennial  Act,  and  to  correct  the  scandala  of 
the  pension  lilt  The  Peace  of  Paris  added 
India  and  Cannda  to  the  Empire.  An  increase 
of  the  standing  onny  was  essential  to  their 
safety.  Ministers  did  not  dace  to  make  the 
proposal  in  &iglaiid.  By  the  concession  of 
an  Octennial  Act  (Feb.,  17S8]  they  secured 
an  increase  o(  3,<100  men  to  the  Insh  Estab- 
lishment. The  overthrow  of  the  Undertakers 
followed.  Lord  Townshend  and  Lord  Har- 
court  attempted  by  lavish  bribes  to  create  a 
party  of  "  king's  friends,"  dependent  only  on 
the  crown.  Between  1757  and  1777  the 
civil  list  had  nearly  doubled,  the  pension 
list  bad  nearly  doubled,  and  a  million  had 
been  added  to  the  debt     The  American  War 


to  relax  the  coramorcial  code  in  defiance  of 
the  English  middle  clasass.  The  govern- 
ment was  too  poor  to  replace  the  garrisons 
withdrawn  for  Uie  colonial  war.  The  country 
was  defenceless,  and  invasion  seemed  imminent. 
The  whole  PtoteaCant  population  armed.  In 
December,  1778,  the  Volunteers  numbered 
8,000 1  in  June,  1779,  42,000  i  in  17S1,  it  is 
said,  as  many  as  80,000  men.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  Protestants ;  they  were  officered 
by  the  Protestant  gentrv,  and  they  were 
thoroughly  loynl  to  the  English  connection. 
But  they  resolved  to  free  their  country  from 
the  commercifll  tynmny  of  England.  They 
began  to  discuss  political  questions  and  to 
I'oncert  their  action.  In  Dec.,  1781,  came 
the  news  of  Saratoga  and  of  York  Town. 
In  the  following  FebruuT  the  del^atea  of 
143  Ulster  coiria  met  at  Dungannon.  They 
asserted  the  indupendsnce  of  the  kingdom,  and 
tho  right  to  tree  trsde.  Th^  demanded  that 
the  judges  should  be  made  independent,  and 
the  Huttny  Act  limited  to  a  single  session. 
'TbBy  condemned  tho  peool  laws,  and  appointed 
a  oommitlee  to  communitate  with  other  corpa. 
Their  example  was  everj-where  followed. 
Qr»ttan  preased  the  demand  tor  independence 
in  the  Commons.  In  April  the  Uouio  ad- 
drsssed  the  crown.  It  adopted  in  full  tike 
constitutional  theories  of  Dungannon.  They 
ware  accepted  in  Hay  by  the  Parlinment  of 
England.  Fox,  it  hss  been  said,  "met  Ire- 
laad  on  her  own  tetmi,  and  gave  her  erary- 
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thin^  she  wanted  in  the  way  she  herself  seemsd 

But  independence  was  not  the  sole  legislative 
achievement  of  the  Volunteen.  Between  1 77B 
and  1783  many  wholesome  measures  were 
passed.  Almost  all  the  commercial  restraints 
were  removed.  A  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  a 
limited  Mutiny  Act  became  law.  The  jlidg«i 
were  made  immovable.  The  Teet  Act  was  re- 
pealed. Bills  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics 
were  carried  in  1778,  1782,  and  1792.  In 
17S3  they  were  enfranchised. 

Two  grievances  remained — the  corruption  of 
Parliament,  and  the  exclusion  of  C^thoUcs 
from  its  walls.  Upon  both  points  the  utriots 
were  divided.  Charlemont  and  Flood  feared 
to  extend  the  political  power  of  the  Catholics. 
Qrattiin  was  their  earnest  advocate.  All 
agreed  upon  the  neceoaity  of  Reform,  bat 
nood  alone  was  ready  to  overawe  the  Houses 
into  hooeety.  The  Volunteer  Conventim 
showed  a  growing  appetite  for  politics. 
Charlemont  and  Grattan  were  entirely  op- 
posed to  legislation  by  menace.  Fh>od*B  B«- 
torm  Bill  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority, 
and  the  Convention  was  immediately  dis- 
solved. For  fifteen  years  Pitt  debauched  the 
Irish  Parliament.  Keform  or  Emancipation 
would  alike  have  been  fatal  to  the  union 
which  he  presently  began  to  design.  It 
was  to  redress  these  evils  that  the  dub  <d 
United  Irishmen  was  formed  by  Rowan 
Hamilton.  Hie  persistent  opposition  of  the 
government,  however,  drove  its  members  to 
dialoyslty.  Sympathy  with  the  French  Revo- 
lution grew  active  in  the  north.  In  1793  the 
Convention  Act  became  law.  At  Last,  in  1794, 
Pitt  seemed  to  waver.  Lord  Fitiwilliam,  a 
known  friend  of  the  Catholica,  was  named 
Vioeroy;  and  the  eipuctations  of  the  Catholics 
wore  raised  tothehighest  pitch.  Suddenly  the 
Viceroy  was  recalled.  The  miserable  rebellion 
of  179a  followed-  A  brief  and  horrible  agra- 
rian rising  WHS  suppressed,  and  punished 
with  the  cmelty  that  comes  of  fear.  The 
English  minister  saw  his  opportunity,  and 
bought  the  Parliament  be  bad  degraded  so 
ably  and  so  long.  The  union  with  England  was 
accomplished  by  the  Act  39  &.  40  Ueo.  III., 
c,  87,  July  2,  1800,  and  the  Iriah  Parliament 
ceaaedto  exists  montii  later.  For  many  years 
the  country  was  profoundly  disturbed.  Robert 
Emmett  was  hanged  in  1803,  for  plotting  a 
aecond  rebellion.  Omnge  outragea  prevailed 
in  the  north,  and  Itaniel  O'Connell  was 
b^iming  to  marshal  the  Catholic  democracy. 
He  determined  from  the  first  to  win  emanci- 
pation without  craiditiwis.  The  Liberal  Pro- 
testants under  Qrattan,  the  Catholic  gentry 
under  Lord  Fingall,  the  English  Catholics, 
and  a  strong  party  at  Rome,  under  Gonsalvi, 
were  prepared  U>  give  the  crown  a  veto  on  the 
nomination  of  Irish  prelates,  in  return  for 
the  boon.  The  bishops  themselves  favoured 
the  compromise.  O'Connell  opposedand  beat 
them  m.    Tb»  Catholic  Association  (1824) 
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orgaiiised  tha  powantry  through  the  prieala. 
The  Waterford  elaction  (1S26)  proved  the 
power  of  the  movement.  The  retom  of 
O'Conoell  for  CUre  in  1829  convinced  the 
Duke  of  WoUiD^ton  that  he  must  choose 
between  concanion  and  civil  war.  The 
Emnncip&tiOD  Act  w8«  passed,  the  (orty-shil. 
ling  freeholdon  were  dufranchiaed,  and  tha 
Catholic  Aoociation  auppreoMd.  The  horrora 
o(  the  Tithe  War  led  to  a  severe  Coerciaii  Act 
in  1S32,  and  to  tha  abolition  of  tithee  and  the 
Bnbatitation  of  a  land-tax  in  1938.  A  Poor 
Law  ma  paaaed  in  the  same  year,  and  a 
Municipal  Reform  Act  two  years  later.  The 
National  Schools  were  founded  in  1831 — 32, 
and  the  Quean's  Ck>ll^;eB  in  1815.  O'Con- 
nell'a  formidable  agitation  for  Repoa!  marked 
the  Bocond  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Theprohibition  of  the  monster  meetingatClon- 
tarf  (Oct.  3,  1843)  broke  hia  power.  He  died 
at  Genoa  in  1847.  The  "Yonng'  Ireland" 
party,  chiefly  composed  of  Prot<Mtant  jonr- 
nalisti  and  men  of  letters,  made  a  fooliah  at- 
tempt at  rebellion  in  1848.  The  Fotatn 
Famine  oF  I84S— 48,  and  the  Encmnbered 
Estates  Coort  Act,  caused  a  vast  exodus  to 
America.  A  considerable  amount  of  English 
capital  WHS  inreated  in  Ireland,  and  eome 
years  ol  steady  progress  ensued.  But  the  en- 
during existence  cd  social  and  political  dia- 
contenta  was  revealed  by  the  PliiEmi  Con. 
spitacy  of  18S8.  They  cnlmioaled  in  Fenian- 
ism  (a  eombinatioB  of  well-organised  aecrel 
sodetiea  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  indepen- 
dence fron  England  by  force)  at  the  close  ol 
the  American  War.  Abortive  attempts  a1 
insorrection  oontinued  to  disturb  Ireland  and 
Canada  for  nearly  lour  years,  but  they  c(une  to 
nothing,  (FxntAH  Conspibacv.]  The  gather- 
ing at  Tallaght  was  dispersed  by  the  police 
jMarch,  1B6T).  The  conspirators  took  refuge 
m  crime,  and  in  December,  18S7,  London  was 
startled  by  an  attack  on  Clerkenwell  Prison. 
Hr.  Gladstone  became  premier  shortly  after 
this  event,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
leijialata  for  Ireland.  The  Irish  Church  was 
disestablished  and  disendowed  in  1869,  and 
a  Land  Bill  embodying  some  novel  prin- 
ciples became  law  in  1370.  Two  years 
after  the  Ballot  Act  (1872),  the  Home 
Rule  party  came  into  prominence  under  Mr. 
Isaac  Butt.  He  was  soon  ousted  from  hia 
position  by  an  abler  and  more  vigorous  poli- 
tioUn  (1877—78).  The  new  leader  availed 
himself  of  the  distress  caused  by  bad  harvests 
in  1878—80,  and  of  the  repeal  of  the  Con- 
vention Act  in  1878,  to  organise  the  tormid- 
eblo  land  League  movement.  By  a  second 
lAnd  Act,  passed  in  1881,  Hr.  Gladatone 
transformed  the  whole  syatem  of  Irish  tenure*. 
The  I^nd  League  was  suppressed  in  the  same 
yoor,  but  immediately  revived  as  the  National 
Leaq:iie,     Syatematic  outi&ges,  however,  still 

Erevailed  over  tbrae  of  the  provinces.  Of- 
sniiers  against  the  "unwritten  law"  were 
shot  or  "boycotted,"  and  in  May,  1B8Z,  Iiord 


Fr«denck  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Bnrke,  the  Chief 
and  Under  Secretaries  for  Ireland,  ware 
stabbed  1?  the  "  Invinciblee  "  in  the  nicenix 
Park.  This  murder  whs  followed  by  a 
stringent  Crimes  Act,  which  put  b  Bt<^  to  the 
wont  of  the  atrodtiee.  But  the  agitatitBi  of 
the  Nationalists  oontinued  to  be  very  violeiit. 
and  led  to  some  disastrous  collisions  between 
them  and  the  Orangemen  both  in  England 
and  Ireland  in  1884. 

I.  Celtie  Irdud.  ■.  Oontnnponur :  —  Host 
of  tike  extant  numsartotB  are  aUll  wbollj  or 
ptrtisllj  nvpabUstied.  Ample  aooonntsof  Uwn 
are  gluen  In  OVottj,  VuucrM  MtlmitU  af 
.tswHt  Irwfc  Binary:  and  O'SaUlj,  ItiA 
WrUtn.  A(ew  w«c«iafotedteO'CoBOT,B«nui 
Ha.  Fittm  BerMirrti,  in  Uli,  Tha  lolluwing 
h»Tii  heta  pablKhed  I*  tH*  Baeonl  Bgriv  i^ 
Aitei—t  IdiH</Inl«d,I1u  Var(/th*«aall>iU 
with  Uh  Oafli  (Hone  ioTsaioul,  Ckmta* 
Bealarm  (t.it.  1X6— t-B.  lUOi,  Aaula  of  1  nA 
a  (lOU-beu),  HWonoiJ  aiul  Mmitipal  Vacm- 
ismti  1^  Jrilaad  I117X-131U),  Oimtaw  Cob. 
kriaiiB,  Tbera  is  a  Una  aditjon  of  the  Aiauit  ^ 
Um  Fmr  MaMtn,  hj  O'Dononn.  h.  HadarD  :— 
O-Conr.  0*  I>U  HBun.  <«<..  if  Uw  A-eiml  /Kdi, 
«d.  bj  Di.  V.  K.  SotUian ;  Sir  Benir  SumDor 
Matna.  BaHv  Hiittry  <^  luKttriiaas.  U.  Tha 
EnclUi  Conquaat.  *.  CmUmfonrT :— Oiiln- 
ilan  (ir  aab  Pilpan  in  tlu  BoUs  BviH ;  Bdmuid 
CuniAoB,  A  BMtTit  ^  Irdaad  wrtlln  m  UU  ; 
Bpenser,  A  Ping  <^  th<  Slate  «f  Iiaawl ;  Str  Jaba 
O^tlvl.A  Diuoania  i/ llw  auUef  Inland ;  Sir 
WtUiom  Fat»,  Th>  Pslit««I  .,laat«u  tf  Inland : 
Clarsndou,  Htitonul  Yin  of  lU  Aim  <g  I—- 
U*i:  Cute,  Ommi;  Clofr.  W'  <a_Btiia  ; 
LaloDd,  HiMtOT,  Bf  IrOani;  Nairn,  kutnW 
CWlHliiiiii.  b.  Modera  ;— PrsndsrsBat.  Tkt 
Orniiinllu*  EOUtrntat  iff  Inlonil;  SioW. 
LKhira  m  tlu  Bubirji  tf  IrtUad  (ths  bat 
■hort  hlilor*  to  1B01I  :  LNkf,  Bitlww  i^Ent- 
load  wlUSwUHntkCtHlari.  m.  Ttn  Sm- 
Uth  Bala.  a.  Containponrv :-  HoIthbi,  Tkt 
CsH  of  /rildiid,  ISKi  SWirt,  sUl  Fw'. 
Dropld'j  Ltttm,  and  other  tiaots;  Dobbt. 
Bi«  «i  t^  Trod*  aT  'rdsMi,  KM;  Battttj. 
Tlw9wrul.l73f— 7;Xri.  htiiBj.AfJobiatnpkr 
and  Corr^oindmou  (an  mfflQBllitf  KHlal  piottIT*)  ; 
O'LcBiT,  Wofbi  Wesler.  IMaric-  Helj 
HqtebinirOii,  ComnvrdiaJ  BhCtoIiUi.  1779;  Touiuf> 
raw,  ]7§0;  Bnrke'a  JfuoiUamMu  Tr'.di  «  In- 
load;  Tb  Lii*>  or  duHinujHt,  nond.  and  finttom 

SHudir,  Warden  Flood,  and  Henrr  Grattin 
Bvonager.  (i.  Modem:— SirOeoiBoConw-all 
Lewis,  On  Loul  Dularkiactt  m  intiwi ;  TmAj, 
Hialory  ofExqla'd  in  Ihi  fivUMiilli  Cnlan.aad 
Th*  Lti^dm  ef  FuUii  Opinun  n  inloncL 

[J.  W.  F,] 
LoBV-LiiDTxsAinB  iwD  LoaD  DaruToa  or 

HnghdeLan 117S 

BlcWd,  i^l  of  Pembr^e       ....    1173 

BanBond  la  Qcoa 1I7E 

MnaJehn U7T 

Lord  Justloea,  do  Lotd  Depnt]'  .    IlSt 

HpfcbaeLacrdlSB)  .  .    alao  IMS  and  ISM 

Marlar  liti-Henrr      .  .    IIM  and  IIM 

OeoBKir  da  Hariaco   ...       1 

ncnOaveatoD 

Bdnmnd  la  Botiller 1 

Bonr  ds  HorUnar 1 

Tfaomaa  Fitagenld ] 

John  da  BermWham 1 

EarlotKUdoKi 1 

Prior  Ko^r  OoUow    ....    I3!8  and  1 

Sir  Jobs  d-ArcT I 

81rJobD<<eCli«ltan I 

Sir  Kaonl  d*  Ufford 1 

Sir  Rogard'Arrr.  air  John  Morti  ...  1 
Walter  de  Bemuh^hant  .....  1 
Maorioa,  Earl  ol  Daaaond        ....    I 

DKiz=,i;>:,  Cookie 


uwudisBe 


AhDoio  ds  BtL  A: 


Q«nld,  Eh]  of  SsmoDd  . 


Thomu,  Daks  of  Qloiuaatsr 

Roger  de  Mortiiner 

Bcgjuld  Qnjr,  ThoDU*  ds  I 


Joha  da  la  Pols.  Eul  ol  Bi 
Gsnld,  Eul  o(  Elldue 
John  de  Ii  Fols,  Eul  of  Lisi 
Jaipar  Tudar»  DuhA  of  BAdfora 
R9DIJ,    Poke   of  York    (ftftarwazdk   anaij 
Toy  ;  hta  dairatT,  SIiKdwuil  Pojniiig* 


HeniT,  Dnks  of  RlihnDBd 
Tbaram,  Eul  of  finnai 
Bobert,  Earl  of  Euai 
Iiord  Monolloj  . 
lArd  Falklud     . 
I^idatnSoTd     . 


Earl  of  lyrODUiicl 


Dnka  of  Bolton  ■ 
DukaofGnfton. 
"  hn,  Loud  Curtaret  . 


DuksoFDonel  ■ 
Duka  ol  DflTonaliiTi 
Duke  of  Bedford. 


^1  of  Northomberland    . 


Frederick,  Esrl  of  CuUgla 


WUUua,  Jlul  riuwUUuD 


John,  Eul  Camden mS 

H&rqol*  CommlUi ITM 

Earl  of  Haidirioka ISOL 

Unke  (X  BadfoTd ISM 

I>Qka  of  Uiohmond      ,...,.    lEfU 

Eirl  WbltworUi ISIS 

Earl  Talbot 1817 

Kacqnlg  of  WallealeT 1811 

MaroDla  of  Anelaaar ISK 

Dnke  ol  NorlliunilMrluid 18M 

Mafqnie  ol  Aoflaaer 18KI 

ManiDij  of  Wetlealar iSSS 

Eail  of  Ibddliwtoii UM 

KaTqnla  Nonumb*     ......    IflSS 

EalTFOTtescne ISBB 

EuldaOnr 1841 

Lord  Hejtdabitn        ......    1644 

Eul  of  IMnborOBsli IMS 

Earl  of  ClamidoB ttO 

Earl  of  EsUoton 1813 

Earl  of  ar.  Oermau 1853 

Barl  of  Carliale ISOfi 

John,    Lord    Wodahoow    (aftenrai^  Lord 

XimbBTlei} t8«4 

Marqnla  o(  Absrcon 186S 

John,  Bui  Spenoar 1648 

Dnke  or  AbesooiD 1874 

Duka  of  Maiibonngh 1S74 

EailCo»par ISGO 

KvlSpenoa UI8S 

IlfetOB,  Hbnrt  (i.  1610,  d.  16SI),  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  joined  the  PariiamentBry 
party,  and  fought  at  Gaiiuborough,  where  he 
came  into  contact  with  Cromwell,  with  whom 
he  at  once  formed  a,  great  friendship.  la 
Jan.,  1647,  he  married  CromweirB  daughter 
Bridget.  He  was  active  in  puttiog  down  the 
Royalirt  Tiain§[s  in.  164S,  and  was  one  ot  the 
most  energetic  membera  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  which  condemned  Charles  1.  to  death. 
He  was  nominated  in  the  Couadl  ot  8tata  in 
1649,  but  his  name  was  struck  out  b;  Parlia. 
ment.  When  Cromwell  went  over  to  Ireland, 
Ircton  was  appointed  his  major-general,  and 
on  the  recall  of  the  former,  Ireton  was  made 
Xiord  Deputy,  which  office,  says  Ludlow,  who 
was  his  colleague,  "  ha  conducted  with  great 
ability,  and  with  unbounded  devotion  to  the 
public  service."  Farliiiment  settled  £2,000  a 
year  on  him,  hut  he  refused  it,  saying  Oiat  he 
would  rather  they  paid  their  just  debts  than 
be  so  liberal  with  Uie  public  money.  Ho  died 
of  the  plagae,  in  his  forty'Second  year,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  On  the 
Restoration,  his  corpse  was  disinterTed,  and 
hung  on  a  gibbet  at  Tybam. 

CUrendon.Biit.  d/IJU  JfriielKoni  Whitelocka, 

ItnuTictj;  Qrainger,  hioaraphieal  BUt. ;  Banke, 

Hid.  qTEnfl.;  Lndlow,  kfrnoint 

Izull  Clmrellf  1st.  Ireland  waa  eon- 
▼artad  to  Chriitjamty  by  St.  Patrick,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifth  century.  The  faith 
of  the  new  Church  was  that  of  the  rest  of 
Western  Christendom.  Her  orgsniaatdon 
wag  peculiar  to  herself.  Tha  tribe  waa  re- 
constitntad  apon  a  raligions  tooting,  and  be- 
came a  monftstic  community.  The  chief 
was  the  founder  and  first  abbot.  A  number 
of  his  tribesmen  and  tribeswomen  practised 
celibacy.  All  devoted  tbemaelvea  to  tasting 
and  to  prayer.    They  were  a  rehgious  family 
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living  under  tbsiz  own  rules,  i&ther  than  an 
order.  The  abbot  was  atiU  a  spiritual  oliiet, 
to  whom  all  memben  ot  the  tribe,  even  the 
tribtil  bishops,  were  subject.  Uis  sacoesaois 
Tere  almost  inviiriably  chosen  from  his  kin. 
The  management  ot  the  abbe;  land*  re- 
mained  with  his  married  relations.  The 
abbots  were  bis  spiritual  descendants  {teekti- 
aitiea  pnginiet),  the  stewiirda  (oirtAtniMcAf), 
kis  descendants  b;  blood  (pMiiu  pragmUi). 
Ot  the  first  eleven  successors  of  St.  Colnintn 
at  lona,  tan  were  of  the  same  royal  stock. 
For  two  ceotarieB  none  but  memb^  of  t^ 
dan  Sinoicb  sat  in  the  chair  of  Patrick  at 
Armagh.  When  "  the  tamilj  of  Columba  " 
poafaed  their  spiritual  colony  into  England, 
they  regukrly  sent  the  bishops,  without  ca- 
nonical election,  from  lona  to  their  sees. 

The  tribal  constitution  of  the  Celts  made 
them  monks.  Their  old  roving  spirit  made 
them  nusaionories.  As  both  they  eieiciBed  a 
lasting  influence  over  European  Christianity. 
They  converted  England,  and  left  it  the  most 
monastic  ot  Latin  Churches.  In  the  twelfth 
oentiiry  Genminy  was  studded  with  thdr 
monasteries.  They  were  the  apostles  of  Ftan- 
conia  and  Carinthia.  From  Naples  to  Iceland 
they  have  left  their  names.  But  it  was  in 
Oaul  that  the  Irish  set  an  enduring  mark  on 
Western  civilisation.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century  Bt.  Colnmba  settled  at 
Luxeuil,  In  the  Voagea,  and  from  that  centre 
oolonised  the  classic  uuid  of  Latin  mouasticisnu 
His  disciples  conformed  to  the  wiaar  rule  of 
Benedict,  and  were  absorbed  in  the  Bene- 
dictine order.  But  their  laboon  led  to  tbe 
Benedictine  settlement  of  Burgundy.  Their 
monasteries,  planted  in  the  darkest  days  of 
Westem  Chnatianity,  prepared  the  way  for 
Clugny,  for  Cit«aux,  and  for  Cloirvani,  for 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,  and  St.  Bernard.  When 
the  monk-popM  of  Burgundy  saved  Christen- 
dom Irem  on  hereditary  priesthood,  the 
danger  was,  perhaps,  greateet  in  the  tribal 
ohurch  of  Ireland.  But  the  popes  themselves 
wem  reared  by  the  children  of  Colnmban. 
St.  Halachy  (1094—1148),  who  had  been 
brought  early  under  tiie  influence  of  Bome, 
introduced  the  new  discipline  into  Irdand. 
The  Norse  invaaiona  had  destroyed  the 
monasteries.  The  lay  administralors  of  the 
Church  lands  had  encroached  npon  the  title 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  abbots.  Malachy 
reformed  Bangor.  Ho  was  nominated  Areh- 
bishop  of  Armagh  by  Celsus,  the  hereditary 
incumbent.  After  a  long  struggle  with  the 
asaertors  of  the  tribal  principle,  he  found  him- 
self acknowledged  as  Primate  in  1133.  He 
visited  Clairvaui.  Be  left  his  compsnions 
with  Bernard  for  instruction.  He  journeyed 
to  Borne,  and  was  appointed  legale  by  Imio- 
cent  II,  Un  his  return  he  founded  the  Cister- 
cian house  of  Mellifont.  in  Louth,  the  first 
legolar  monastery  in  Ireland.  Eie-ht  year* 
later  he  agttia  passed  into  Gaol  to  re- 
ceive  the  pallium  from  Eugenioi  lY.    But 
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in  1148.  Four  years  after  his  deeth  CanUnal 
John  Paperon  and  Christian,  Bishop  of  Lis- 
more,  presided  M  papal  legates  over  a  coundl 
at  Mellifont.  The  four  metropolitan  sees 
were  established,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  the  canonical  restrainbi  on  majriage, 
and  some  minor  abuses  were  oorrected.  Uany 
other  synods  were  brld  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Those  of  CB«hel  (1172^  and  Dublin  (1186) 
are  the  most  important.  The  fiist  tned  to 
introduce  the  payment  of  tithes  and  other 
English  obBerrances.  The  second  confined 
itself  to  regulating  the  ritual.  In  both  there 
is  a  marked  tendency  to  conform  t«  thi: 
Roman  discipline.  By  the  end  of  the  century 
the  traditional  monastlcism  was  everywhere 
superseded  by  the  rule  of  the  Augustinian 
canons.  The  learning  of  the  older  monks 
is  proved  hy  the  testimony  of  Bede,  liy  the 
classical  mannscripts  in  their  peculiar  cbaraC' 
ter  Etui  scattered  ovar  Europe,  and  by  Qm  bold 
and  often  unorthodoit  doctrines  tiey  main- 
tained. Viigilios  taught  the  existence  of  the 
antipodes  in  the  eig^ui  century,  John  Scotos 
Erigena  upheld  the  views  of  Origen  in  the 
ninth,  and  Macarins  seems,  in  some  points,  to 
have  anticipated  the  theories  of  Bpinoza. 

From  their  fint  conversion  the  Danes  of 
the  eastern  seaboard  looked  upon  the  bital 
church  as  irregular.  Their  endeavonn  to 
place  themselves  under  the  juHsdiction,  first 
of  the  Norwegian,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Fnglijh  primate,  led  to  a  separation  between 
the  two  Iiish  Churches,  which  in  one  fonn  or 
other  has  lasted  to  the  present  time.  Bishops 
of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick,  were 
consecrated  by  the  English  primates  from  Qke 
days  of  I^nfianc.  The  establiahnwmt  of  Hie 
metropolitan  sees  by  Eugenina  was  rennted 
in  England  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  Cunterbury.  From  the  coming  of  the  Nor- 
mans to  the  final  eoforeement  of  Proteetuttism 
under  Charles  I.,  the  mutual  animosity  of  Ote 
natives  and  thecolonistadeepened  theestntnge- 
ment  between  Dublin  and  Aniiagh.  Insh 
clerks  and  Irish  monks  were  excluded  trom 
English  benefices  and  English  monasteries, 
while  the  Saxon  was  shut  out  from  founda- 
tions beyond  the  Pale.  At  leng;tb  the  BefoT- 
mation  freed  Dublin  from  its  dependence  by 
an  order  in  council  (I£B1). 

The  mendicants  reached  Ireland  soon  after 
their  foundation,  and  have  ever  since  rendered 
(treat  servict*  to  their  Church.  Even  before 
the  Refonnation  "  no  person  of  the  Church, 
high  or  low,  great  or  small,  English  or  Irish, 
used  to  preadi  the  word  ot  God,  saving  the 
poor  frian  beK^ars."  EoclesiaEtical  disdplins 
had'porished  to  the  geneiBl  desolation.  Grest 
foundations  like  Clonmacnnise  and  Aidagh 
were  without  veetmentB  sod  church  plale. 
Walled  tovms  alone  possessed  mesna  fcr  thr 
decent  conduct  of  publio  worrfiip. 

Tb«  earlier  measures  of  Heiuy  TIIL  met 
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with  little  oppositioQ.  The  declanttioD  of 
the  royal  supremacy  (18  Henry  VIII.,  c.  13) 
vaa  accepted  by  the  Catholics  of  Ui«  Pale, 
and  generally  diBregaided  by  the  Celts.  The 
only  protest  against  the  dissohition  of  the 
monasteries  came  from  the  Deputy  and  Coun- 
cil, who  regarded  it  as  a  blow  fatal  to  the 
education  "of  the  whole  Englishry  i^  this 
land."  The  attempt  made  m  1S61  to  force 
the  ritual  of  1649  apon  the  Irish  wu  the  first 
step  which  provoked  resistance.  The  new 
doctrines  were  preached  la  a  foreign  tongue. 
The  new  preachers  were  time-Eetvera,  Bod 
men  of  scandalous  lives.  Zinloui  Proteetauta 
refused  the  cure  of  soul*  whom  they  could 
not  hope  to  instruct.  On  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  the  old  rites  wet«  re*tot«d,  and 
the  Protestant  prelates  withdrew.  The  re- 
Ugiotu  policy  of  Elizabeth  is  well  illustrated 
by  her  reply  to  Hugh  O'Neill's  demand  lor 
liberty  of  conscionte,  "  Her  Majesty  hath 
tolemted  herein  hitherto,  and  so  in  likelihood 
she  will  continue  the  same."  Catholicism 
was  a  real  danger  to  an  eicommunicated 
soTereign,  and  there  were  too  many 
Irish  CBtholics  in  the  queen's  armies  for  a 
■ystematio  persecution  of  the  Citbolie  faitb. 
The  steps  which  gradually  led  to  the  fusion 
of  the  Anglo-Konnana  of  th^Pale,  and  their 
old  enemies  the  Celts,  into  a  "  quasi-oation," 
have  bean  indioited  in  th«  Moerel  article  on 
Ireland.  Carefol  provision  for  the  Anglican 
Church  was  made  in  the  plantation  under 
Jamesl.,  and  again  at  the  Keetoration.  But 
her  position  was  easfutially  weak?  The 
highest  office*  were  invariably  filled  with 
English  courtiers.  The  Archbiucp  of  Dublin 
was  usually  one  of  the  chief  Parluunentary 
manageis  for  the  crown.  Non-reaidence  was 
diamSully  common  amongst  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Eatablisbmetit,  while  extreme  poverty 
hampered  the  usefulnean  of  the  countrj- 
paraons.  Their  miaaionjtry  efforts  bore  little 
fruit,  but  as  resident  country  gentlemen  they 
did  much  to  improve  the  social  condition 
of  the  people.  The  provisions  of  the  penal 
('ode  nflecting  Catholic  laymen  belong  to  the 
political  history  of  Ireland.     But  there  were 


B  compelled  to  register  their 
addresses,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Over  a  thousand  obeyed.  In  1109  they  were 
reqnired  to  take  the  oath  of  &bj  uratioo,  which 
they  believed  to  be  unlawful.  Leaa  than 
forty  submitted.  The  rest  incurred  the 
penalty  of  banishment  for  life,  and  of  death 
if  they  returned.  All  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  from  archbisho(is  to  vicars- general, 
all  friars,  and  all  unregistered  priests,  were 
liable  to  the  pains  of  treason.  Catholic 
education  whs  abeolutely  forbidden,  while  the 
ptveelytism  of  the  Charter  Schools  (1733]  was 
encouraged  by  heavy  subsidies,  and  special 
legislative  restrictions  on  the  nstural  rights 
of    parents.     Tha  penal    system    inflicted 
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frightful  evils  on  the  country,  but  of 
courae  failed  of  its  object.  From  the  Grat, 
"  Popish  priests  spared  not  to  come  out 
of  Spain,  from  Rome  and  from  Beime^ 
only  to  uaw  the  petmle  into  the  Church  of 
Kome,"  Even  in  the  worst  days  bishops, 
aich-prieets,  and  vicars-geueral  lurked  dis- 
guised in  obscure  farmhouses.  In  1732  there 
were  892  msss-houses,  served  by  1 ,44S  priests, 
besides  regulars,  in  the  kingdom,    "rweoty 

Jeais  later  an  organised  hierarchy  of  twenty- 
our  archbishops  and  bishops  administered 
the  Church,  unOBr  the  genenu  supervision  of 
the  Nuncio  at  Brussels.  The  prelate*  were 
still  nominated  by  the  exiled  Stuarts.  After 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centunr  many 
causes  tended  to  promote  a  general  toleration. 
The  spirit  of  Locke  and  Hoadley  prevailed 
amongst  educated  Protestants.  Educated  Ca- 
tholics brought  home  the  doctrinesof  the  Eooy- 
elop^e  from  France.  A  Gatlican  tinge  per- 
THded  the  [oieathood.  The  bishops  of  Mnnster 
were  censured  by  the  Propaganda  toropproving 
the  oath  embodied  in  13  and  14  George  IlL, 
c.  36.  The  teaching  of  Abemethy  and  of 
Francis  Hutcheson  had  diffused  a  rationalistic 
spirit  amongiit  the  Hlster  Presbyterians.  The 
Bchisrosof  Uie  "New  Lights"  in  1726,  and  of 
the  rigid  Covenanters  twenty  years  later, 
broke  their  power.  The  toleration  of  1778 
sprang,  as  Cbarlemont  said,  "  rather  from 
fnebionable  Deism  than  from  Christianity, 
which  is  now  unfortunately  much  out  of 
fashioo."  But  the  latitudinnrian  phase  soon 
passed  away.  The  Evangelical  movement 
Hnd  the  Ultramontane  revival  embittered  the 
animodties  caused  by  the  rebellion  and  its 
Euppreasion,  by  O'Connell's  agitations,  by  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act  of  1833,  the  appro- 
priation clause  of  1835,  the  tithe  war,  and  the 
education  question.  The  poeition  of  the 
EslablishBicnt  wns  indefensible.  The  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Catholics  (1793)  sealed  its 
doom.  The  Protestants  realised  their  danger, 
and  made  an  express  guarantee  of  the  rights  of 
the  Church  an  indispensublo  condition  of  the 
Union.  This  policy  was  lor  a  time  success- 
ful, but  no  guarantee  could  permanently 
maintain  so  glaring  an  abuse.  In  Uarth, 
ISGS,  Mr.  Gladstone  carried  resolutions  con- 
demning the  existence  of  the  Church  as  an 
Establiahinent.  A  dissolution  followed  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  Liberals  acceded  to  power. 
In  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament  an 
Act  "  to  put  an  end  to  the  Established  Church 
in  Ti«kDd,  and  to  make  provision  in  respect 
of  the  temporalities  thereof,"  berarae  taw. 
The  Episcopalians  availed  themselves  of  the 
change  thus  wrought  in  their  position  to  revise 
their  constitution  and  liturgy  in  an  anti- 
sacerdotal  sense.  The  Cathoho  Church  has 
made  great  material  progress  during  the  last 
half  centory,  while  her  discipline  has  been 
thoroughly  reformed  nnder  the  vigorous  rule 
of  a  new  school  of  prelates.  "Secularism" 
hs*  of  late  begun  io  threaten  her  political 
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power.  The  I'l-esbytomiu  are  still  the 
Btranreat  uid  moat  oumaroiu  commuiiioii  ia 
the  North. 

£«•■■■■  ed.  of  AdaisuD'i  Lift  of  St.  CbIhoUhi, 

thsProcMilinM  (/ I^£ov>il  Ii'iih  Acsdmiii  tha 
Lira  of  ths  Iridi  S^ts  In  ths  BoUuidiit  Attn 
SaiUitcr\im:  Luilnii,  SedmiattiaA  Uiitaru  el 
/rdaid  ta  lU  Bmii^M  a  Mm  ThirUnlft  tm- 
tW(,-  MoDtalembiirt,  JCnJa  ^  tPu  (foe  (for 
tha  mlnlosuiM)  i  Lnlu  Waddiug,  AnuolM 
MiHsrim;  dBBiiico,AiUni<aDi»itiii>caiia,'  Dr. 
■onu,  KuiM  (HI  tiM  Oilsw,  £«.,  </  thi  £arl|i 
fritft  Cfcurcli,  SpK>l«iiiri>  Uwnnu,  Uittoriail 
SMck(>/lK>Piri«u(;aM,.fD.,-  theEcoledutiol 
Hiitorteaof  Breuii(U.C.),Muit(Eplscoi«]<u), 
Beid  ud  lUU«ii  (Fresbjt«iu>.  Tba  b«t 
BflnerAl  sketch  ilnoB  th*  RAfitf'iaiitloii  will  li« 
fom^  In  LwXj'i  Ifift.  i>/£b«.  in  <ht  SbM-ntk 
CfUirg.  [J.  W.  F.] 

D,  Texike  of 


IrUll  Sooistjr,  Thb.  Under  J&mea  I. 
a  committee  wu  formed  by  twelve  of  thu 
Loudon  city  uunpmiics,  to  calonine  the  ton- 
fiacated  lands  of  O'Neil  and  O'Donnell  in 
Ulster,  and  the  Ulatei  plantation,  vith  I«n- 
dondeny  and  Coleiaina  M  chief  towns, 
ma  the  leault  (16131.  The  charter  yiaa 
taken  avay  in  1637,  out  restored,  though 
with  aome  rhangea,  in  1870,  This  oorpora- 
tiun  still  owns  much  land  in  tha  norUi  of 

ZsalMlla  o;  Akoovlkmb  (tf.  1216),  aerond 
wife  ot  King  John,  was  the  daughter 
of  Almeric^  Count  of  Angoul^e.  She 
was  betrothed  to  Hugh  of  Luaignan,  but  wheu 
John  became  enamoured  of  her,  in  1200,  she 
was  married  to  him,  on  the  divorce  ot  his  first 
wife,  HadwisB,  who  was  put  away  on  the  plea 
of  conouiguinity,  while  Isabella's  betrothal 
waalikewiae  annulled.  After  John's  death  she 
returned  to  Angaulime,  and  in  I22Q  she  mar- 
ried her  former  lover,  Hugh  of  Luiignao, 
whom  she  i  u  ducedto  tmnater  his  nllcgiiinoe  from 
the  French  king  to  hec  aon  Henry  III.  This 
Htep  rsaultud  iu  the  war  in  Foitou,  in  whieh 
Henry  and  his  rtep-Iather  were  beaten,  and 
Tsabella  had,  in  1244,  to  fieo  to  the  abbey  of 
Fontevraud,  "where,"  aaj^s  Matthew  Paria, 
*'  she  M-as  hid  in  a  secret  chamber,  and  lived 
nt  her  oaaa.  though  the  Poitevlna  and  thu 
French,  conaidering  hur  the  cause  ot  the  diS' 
iistroua  war,  called  her  by  no  othar  name  than 
Joiebel,  injiteod  of  her  rightful  appellation  of 
Isabel."  At  Fontevraud  ahe  took  the  veU, 
and  shortly  afteiwui-da  died. 

IsalMlIa,  wife  of  Edward  TI.  (j.  1295. 
d.  1358),  was  the  dauffhter  ot  Philip  IV.  of 
France.  She  was  betrothed  to  Prince  Edward 
in  I30I,  and  the  murriai^  took  placo  in  1308. 
Her  husband's  attai^hment  to  Gaveaton  alien- 
ated her  from  him,  and  towards  all  his  confi- 
dential  ministeiB    she    displayed    a   settled 

papular  witii  the  banuutl  party,  ud  moro 


particularly  wiQi  the  dtizena  of  London. 
The  insult  offered  to  her  by  Lord  Badlesmere, 
who  refused  to  allow  ber  to  enter  Leeds  Caatl^ 
Kent,  was  the  cause  indirectly  of  the  lemporary 
downfall  of  the  baronial  party,  and  the  d^ 
feat  of  lAncaatar  at  Beroughbridgs.  It  ii 
doubtful  whether  Isabella  bad  formed  any 
intimacy  with  Uortimer  previously  to  hM 
journey  to  France  in  1 326.  but  some  writers 
assert  that  it  was  by  her  means  that  ha 
effected  his  escape  from  the  Tower.  A  dia- 
pute  having  arisen  between  Edwurl  II.  and 
his  brother-in-law,  the  French  king,  Isabella 
WHS  sent  over  to  Franco  to  anange  the  matter 
in  1325.  Having  induced  the  king  to  send 
Prince  Edward  to  join  her,  she  openlj' 


French  court,  and  with  their  aid  and  the 
troops  she  obtained  from  Hainault,  she  got 
together  a  sufficient  force  to  enable  her  to 
venture  on  invading  England,  tjhe  landed  in 
Sept.,  13213,  near  Uarwich,  where  ehe  was 
joined  by  many  of  the  nobles.  Her  party 
gradually  gathered  strength  as  she  inarched 
westwara  against  the  king.  Edward  nuren- 
dered,  the  Deuwnceia  were  executed,  and 
shortly  stterwafSs  the  king  was  deposed,  and 
I'rince  Edward  placed  on  the  tfatvne.  From 
thJa  time  till  Ibe  end  of  1330  the  queen  and 
her  paramour,  Mortimer,  were  supreme.    Ed- 


revenues  were  placed  in  the  queen's  lasda. 
and  all  attempts  to  give  the  young  king  a  real 
share  in  the  government  were  defeated.  The 
teiTur  which  theso  two  confederates  had 
managed  to  cttablish  was  seen  by  the  way  in 
which  the  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
the  uncle  of  the  young  king,  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  was  anp- 
preeaed.  Kent  was  seized  and  put  to  death. 
But  a  more  formidable  movement  waa  now 
made.  King  Edward,  acting  in  alliance  with 
some  of  the  barons,  suddenly  seiied  Mortimer 
at  Nottingham  (1330),  and  had  him  speedily 
tried  and  executed.  The  queen  was  excluded 
from  all  further  share  in  the  government, 
and  compelled  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her 
life  in  retirement  at  Castle  BisingB,  on  a 
yearly  allowance  of  £3,000. 

Kobert  of  Aveabaij,   CAnmitli    (printed  by 

Uaame)  ■,   Kuigbloii    lln  Twjideii.  SeritilerM 

Ilntiii);  Lougnion,  Hid.  s/ Edvard  III. 

XaabttllH,  wife  ot  fiichatd  II.  {d.  140S], 

was  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  Fiance, 

ajid    in    13SS    became   the    second  wife  of 

Richard  II.     By  this  marriage  an  end  was 

put  for  a  tjme  to  the  war  between  the  two 

countries.   After  her  husband's  dapoaition  she 

returned  to   Franco,   but  for   a    long   time 

resolutely  refused  to  marr]'  again, 

her  beUef  that  Biehard  waa  atill  i 
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Xaabolla  («.  1332.  d.  1379),  the  eldort 
daughter  of  £dw&rd  III.,  waa  betrothed  to 
Ctnmt  Louia  of  Flanden,  in  1347.  Thia 
marriage,  however,  waa  dJBtaateful  to  the 
young  noble,  and  he  escaped  into  France  to 


bnukdileCoucy,whohiid,  in  the  previous  year, 
come  to  England  aa  a  hoetage  for  King  John 
of  France.  Her  husband  was  made  Earl  of 
Bedford  aoon  after  the  birth  of  hia  firat  child 
(1366).  De  Coucj,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
lav  yean,  vent  over  to  the  French  inlerestA, 
and  woB  at  last  parted  from  his  wife,  who 
returned  to  England  after  her  husband  had 
renonnced  oU  his  English  estatei  {cirea  1377). 
Two  years  later  ahe  died. 

■n.  OrMn,  Liw  of  tki  Ptiae-M  tf  8itf land. 

ImlMlla  (i-  1S14,  4.  1S30],  the  second 
daughter  of  King  John,  was  mairiod  to  the 
Emperor  Frederick  TI,,  in  tbe  rear  1Z3S, 
after  negotiations  had  been  set  on  foot  for  her 
marriage  with  Alexander  IT.  of  Bcotland 
(1220),  and  even  with  Henry,  King  of  the  Ger- 
mans (I32S),the  son  of  bar  future  husband. 
In  1238  the  new  empress  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
who  was  named  Henry,  after  bii  undo  Henry 
III.  Isabella  doee  not  eeem  to  have  enjoyed 
the  society  ol  her  husband  much,  as  she  lived 
for  the  most  part  by  herself  at  Noenta.  In 
12*1,  however,  she  met  her  brother  Richard 
on  hia  return  front  tho  Holy  Land,  though  not 
without  considerable  difficulty.  Isabella  died 
at  Foggio  towards  the  dose  of  the  same  year. 
Henry  IIl.'s  grief  for  his  sister's  death  was 
■0  great  that  he  gave  the  large  gum  of  £20B 
6a.  8d.  to  his  almoner  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poor  in  one  day  for  his  sister's  soul.  Her 
ton  Henry,  in  later  yenra,  became  titular 
"  King  of  JemtBlem,"  W  died  in  1264  at  the 
age  of  sixteen^"  a  victim,  at  is  generally  snp- 
poaed,  to  the  traitorous  artiSDea  of  his  toother 

lalutd  Scots,  Thb,  seem  to  have  settled 
in  Ireland  some  time  during  the  roign  of 
Henry  VIII.  These  Bedsbanka,  as  tb^ 
were  oftm  called,  were  most  of  them  High- 
landere,  and  they  issued  forth  from  their 
Ulster  faatnessea  for  the  mke  of  plunder. 
The  efforts  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex  as  Lord 
Deputy,  and  of  Orrnonde,  were  insufficient 
lea  Tcpreseing  them.  Their  chief,  Mac- 
Connel,  waa  as  a  rule  the  clooa  ally  of  the 
terriUe  O'Neilt;  bnt  about  16M  Shane 
O'Neil  attacked  them  and  defeated  Uiem  in  a 
great  battle,  killing  tbeir  chiefs.  Id  revenge 
tor  this  defeat,  Oge  MacConnel,  Uie  broUier 
of  the  slain  <jiid,  caused  Shane,  when  a 
suppliant  in  his  camp,  to  be  brutally  mur- 
d^ed.     During  the  whcds  <rf  f 
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I6ie,  when  Sir  Randal  MacConnel, 
iioDonald,  waa  th^  chief. 

Islaiul  TojAgs,  Th«,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  disastrous  expedition  to  the 
Aiorea  undertaken  by  Essex  and  Haleigh 
in  1697. 

Isles,  LoitDt  or  THi.  The  Lords  of  the 
Isles  claimed  their  descent  from  Somerlaed, 
Kegulus  of  Argyle,  who  towards  tbe  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  obtained  poeeesaion  of 
half  of  the  Sodereys.  [HaBHinEti.]  Douglas 
has  qnoted  a  letter,  dated  1292,  bidding 
Alexander  de  Insnlis  Scotim  to  keep  the 
peace  within  his  bounds  of  the  isles  till  the 
next  meeting  of  Parliament.  The  same 
authontv  mentions  an  indenture,  dated  1334, 
by  which  Baliol  yielded  to  John,  Lord  of  the 
Islet  of  Uull,  Skj'e,  Islay,  and  other  islands, 
while  that  nobleman  in  return  became  the 
liegeman  of  the  king.  In  later  years,  how- 
ever, John  seems  to  have  done  homage  to 
David  II.  (rt™la44).  In  1356  Edward  III. 
treated  with  him  a»  an  independent  prince, 
and  in  the  treaty  for  the  liberation  of  King 
David  (1357)  the  truio  between  England  and 
ScotUnd  included  John  of  the  Isles  and  all  the 
other  English  allies.  Though  some  vears 
later  John  of  the  Isles  (if.  1387)  boond 
faimsalf  to  answer  for  all  taiee  theldDg  might 
impose  on  hit  domains,  yet  he  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  an  independent  prinoe, 
and  was  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  Lord 
of  the  Itles.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son 
David,  who  claiming  the  earldom  of  Slan  in 
right  of  his  wife,  invaded  the  Lowlands,  and 
was  defeated  at  Harlav,  near  Aberdeen 
(1411).  His  son  Alexander,  who  succeeded 
to  his  fiither  about  1426,  was  forced  to  beg 
pardon  for  the  rebellion  he  raised  against 
Jamea  I.,  "  attired  in  his  shirt  and  drawers 
and  kneeling  before  the  high  altar  of  Holj'rood 
Chun'h,"  Alexandcr'sBon John, who wasLord 
of  the  Isles  from  1449  to  1498,  joloed  in  the 
Douglas  rebellion  of  1451  ;  and  in  14S1  was 
in  treasonable  communication  with  Edward 
IV.,  for  which  he  was  outlawed,  and  several 
of  the  island  chieftains  transferred  their 
allegiance  from  him  to  the  crown.  From  this 
time  the  glor}'  of  the  lordship  disappeared; 
the  title  was  indeed  resumed  by  a  John  of 
Islay  under  Jamet  V. ;  but  it  was  only  an 
empty  vaunt.  The  real  power  on  the  western 
coast  passed  from  the  Macdonalds  to  the 
Campbells,  though  the  tonner  long  kept  np  a 
kind  of  royal  state  in  Skye. 

I>OD^U,  PMTOf  •  iif  SutUad. 

lalip,  Simon  (rf.  1366),  Arohbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1349_13S6),  waa  one  of  the 
royal  eeorelaciee,  and  on  the  death  of  Brad- 
wardine  was  appointed  to  the  metropolitan 
see.  He  is  fsmous  as  an  ecclesiastical  reformer, 
and  did  mncb  to  remedy  tome  of  the  crying 
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abuae*  in  tlie  Church.  Ha  boldly  raDTOved 
Edward  III.  for  the  extnvaguice  and  luxury 

of  hia  court  and  bouiehold,  and  asaiatod  in 
anacting  the  tamoua  Statutes  of  PrQTiaon 
and  PraBmimire  which  were  levied  againit  the 
opjpresBions  of  the  Popes.  The  conduct  of 
thu  archbishop  on  soveral  occasioaa  meiita 
sreat  praise ;  etpecially  bo  in  the  casa  of  Uie 
Flogellaiits,  who  in  ih«  mrly  dara  of  his 
office  were  iwarming  into  Snglaud.  Tbeae 
he  found  on  enquiry  to  be  mare  enthusiasta, 
and  not  man  of  loose  lives;  hence  he  left 
their  frenzy  to  die  of  its  own  accord,  and 
would  not  encoumga  it  by  persecution.  In 
13SS  we  find  him  ordering  prayers  throuffhout 
the  kiagdam  for  the  succe«  of  Edward  III.'s 
French  expedition. 

Hook.  Uim  if  Iht  AtAbiAopt  of  Ctadrrbtrt. 

Italy,  Bai^ATiONB  WITH.  As  Italy  has 
only  recently  become  a  single  state,  its  rela- 
tions with  England  are  very  hard  t«  deOne. 
In  a  sense,  all  the  rektiona  of  England  with 
Imperial  and  Papal  Rome  come  within  ihia 

Juaetion.  The  literary  and  civilising  in- 
nsncea  which  th«  home  ot  ancient  culbiM 
has  constantly  eiercited  on  mediteral  Eng- 
land, have  «  Hill  more  direct  claim  tor  tretS- 
ment.  But  the  mere  political  relations  of  tha 
varioua  governments  ot  Il^y  and  Engluid 
only  necessitate  a  much  more  cunory  con- 
sideration. The  Stales  of  mediEBval  Italy 
were  too  small,  too  aelt-centred,  and  too  re- 
mote to  bavo  many  direct  political  dealings 
with  the  distant  and  barbarous  Englisb.  Some 
of  the  mora  important  transactious  will  be 
found  under  Eui'iKE,KiLATioNB  WITH,  Papacy, 
BBLATtoNsmTK,  ETC.  The  closs  frJeDdship  of 
the  Normans  of  England  with  the  Nonotms 
of  Naples,  especially  as  instanced  in  the  effect 
upon  each  other  of  the  systems  of  government 
of  Henry  II.  and  William  the  Good — the 
long  strunle  of  Henry  III,  to  get  Kapiee  for 
his  son  Edmund  of  tancaster^the  ii^uence 
ot  Italian  lawyers  and  financiers  on  Edward  I. 
—the  want  of  faith  of  Edward  III.  to  hi* 
Florentine  creditors— our  commercial  deal- 
ings with  Venice,  are,  if  we  leave  literary 
connections  out  of  sight,  perhaps  the  most 
important  examples  of  direct  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  during  the  ftiiddle 
Age*.  The  struggles  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
enter  into  the  European  system  which  was 
formed  almost  in  consequence  of  the  break- 
■p  ot  the  political  system  of  mediieval  Italy 
— his  pouticsl  alliance  with  the  Pope 
and  the  Venetiaoa— his  efforts  to  eicludo 
both  French  and  Imperial  influences  in  turn, 
are  ot  small  importance  when  compared  with 
the  influence  of  tho  New  Learning  on  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  the  countrj-,  or 
even  the  indirect  political  influences  ot  Italian 
example"  of  tyranny  in  an  age  when  Thomas 
Cromwell  leiunt  his  methods  of  govemment 
from  the  Prince  of  Machiavelli.  Deopite  the 
coaation  of  all  religious  dealings  in  consa- 


ing — influence  of  It^y  on  England  was 
stronger  than  during  the  Elizabathan  age- 
All  writers,  from  IlBTrison  to  Ascham  and 
Shakespeare,  lately  testify  to  its  importance. 
Yet,  htirdly  excepting  the  constant  intercourse 
with  Vemce — whose  diplomatists  still  em- 
bodied the  results  of  their  objective  study  of 
out  aBairs  in  their  despatches  and  Stlaii<mi-^ 
onr  political  dealings  with  Italy  were  unim- 
portant. This  is  especially  the  case  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  period  peculiarly 
barren  in  its  foreign  relations.  James  I.  s 
sympathy  for  Father  Paul  and  the  Venetians 
—Cromwell's  intervention  on  behalf  of  tho 
Vaudois  of  Piedmont — the  Travels  of  Duke 
Coaimo  III.  of  Tusctmy  in  England  during 
the  i^gn  of  Charles  II. — the  marriage  of 
James  II.  with  Uaria  of  Uodena — are  bir 
instances  of  the  sort  ot  lelations  that  existed 
between  the  two  countries.   After  Uie  Ruvolu- 


Italy  became  more  important.  The  i 
tuoe  England  from  time  to  time  gave  to  lue 
rising  power  of  Piedmont,  excited  great  in- 
dignation from  the  Auatnans.  For  example, 
the  IVeaties  of  Worms  (1T13)  and  Aachen 
(17iS),  and  the  conaequent  rupture  between 
Austna  and  England.  The  vigour  which  com- 
pelled DoD  Carlos  of  Na^des  to  abandon  his 
allies  during  the  same  war  may  also  ba  men- 
tioned as  illustratiDg  the  natural  hostility  of 
England  to  the  Bourbon  Kings  ot  Nanlee. 
Yet  English  fleets  protected  the  Neapolitan 
partners  of  the  Family  Compact  when,  in  evil 
days  for  monarchy,  the  French  Directory  and 
the  Empire  successively  drove  them  from  the 
mainland.  Nelson's  unfortunate  dealings 
with  Naples,  the  gallant  incursion  which 
led  to  the  victory  ot  Maida,  are  conspicuous 
instances  of  ^English  relations  witli  that 
monarchy.  The  gradual  emancipation  ot 
nineteenth  centuiv  Italy,  associated  as  it  is 
with  the  name  of  Oariluldi,  has  constantly 
found  warm  sympathy  from  English  pubhc 
opinitm,  though  the  cinder  support  of  Engtiah 
diplomacy  drove  Cavour  to  seek  in  Napoleonic 
France  a  strange  ally  in  a  struggle  for  na- 
tional liberty.  [T.  F.  T  1 


Jacobitaa,  Tk*  (from  Jacobin,  the  Latin 

for  James],  were  the  adherents  of  the  Stuart 
cause  after  the  Revolution  ot  163S.  Tho  ex- 
pulsion of  James  H.  had  been  effiscted  with 
snrptiunghr  little  difficulty  ;  but  the  nnp<^n- 
lanty  of  the  new  goramment,  the  crushing 
taxation  which  the  great  war  involved,  the 
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party  trinmph  of  tho  Whigs,  tbe  pi«wnce  of 
James  in  Ireland,  and  the  reaction  irhich 
alvBya  aucceeda  reToIution,  hod  produced  in 
a  Tory  abort  time  a  formidable  party  of 
Manda  of  the  eiiled  house.  The  Toriea  and 
High  Churchmen  began  to  reeliae  that  the 
Revoluticm  could  he  j  oatifled  only  on  Whig' 

frinciplee,  when,  deapite  the  efforta  ot  William 
11.,  uie  Whigs  ounmed  the  oontrol  of  the 
administration.  The  very  Churchmen  wlio 
bad  led  tho  opposition  to  a  Popish  king  he- 
came  the  founders  of  the  schism  of  the  Non- 
jurors. They  and  the  Catholics  could  not  be 
other  than  avowed  Jacobites.  But  aniong  the 
nominal  adherents  ot  William  there  was  a 
class  of  what  a  prominent  Whig  called  "  Non- 

ging  swearers,"  whose  acquiescence  in  the 
volntion  was  at  best  formal,  whose  more 
active  section  might  be  relied  a-poa.  to  join  a 
Jacobite  revolt,  and  whose  passive  section 
would,  at  least,  welcome  tie  restoration  of 
the  exiled  dynasty.  A  lai^  section  of  the 
Tory  party  fell  within  the  latter  category. 
"  Several  in  England,"  writes  a  Jacobite 
agent,  "  wish  the  king  well  who  would  not 
risk  their  estates  for  him.  If  ha  came  with 
ten  thooaand  men,  not  a  swoid  would  be 
drawn  against  him."  Thus  theiv  were,  be- 
aides  the  avowed  Jacobites,  the  Nonjurors, 
and  the  Catholics,  a  ^^Tf  l^rge  class  of 
Jacobite  sympathiiiBTB.  There  were,  more- 
over, a  large  nmnber  of  prominent  statesmen 
who,  in  an  age  of  loose  political  morality,  did 
not  scrapie  to  secure  a  nfe  retreat  for  them- 
selves in  the  event  of  the  restomtioo  of  King 
James.  Han;  of  the  great  Whig  and  Ton- 
baden — Sussell,  Leeds,  Shrewsbury,  G)odol- 
phin,  Uarlboroueh — carried  on  an  active 
intrigne  with  the  Danished  king.  Besides  the 
above  classes,  there  was  a  eaclens  fw  orgsni- 
tation  in  the  exiled  Court  of  St.  Oermain, 
whence  many  a  subtle  and  experienced  in- 
triguer set  forth  to  win  beck  for  the  king  his 
lostthione.  IlwactivesiiTOOTtot  the  French 
could  he  relied  upon ;  and,  besides  the  EngUsh 
Jacohitas,  th^  could  rely,  in  Scotlsnd,  on  the 
bulk  ot  die  Highland  clans,  more  jeakns  of  the 
Whig  clan  of  the  Campbells  than  zealous  for 
divine  right,  but  ever  ready  to  revive  the 
glories  of  Hontiose  and  Dundee.  The  per- 
secuted Episcopalian  sect  in  the  Lowlands 
were  Jacobitce  to  a  man ;  and,  after  the 
Darien  episode  had  re-kindled  the  national 
•nimositf  of  Scotland  against  Biigland,  the 
Jacobite  emissaries  were  not  without  bops 
even  that  Whigs  and  Presbyterians  might 
be  impelled  by  patriotism  to  support  the 
old  line  of  Scottish  monarchs.  In  Ireland, 
after  the  failure  of  Jnmes  II. 's  forces  and 
the  triumph  of  the  English,  there  was  little 
chance  of  any  Jacobite  movement.  Religious 
and  national  sentiment  broagbt  the  Iriah 
to  the  side  of  James.  The  penal  code  and 
the  Protestant  ascendsncy  made  revolt  im- 
possible. Still,  something  could  be  hoped  for 
it  England  were  to  rias. 
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When  the  appeal  to  arms  hod  proved 
nnavailing  in  Snitland  and  Ireland,  and  a 
French  l|iiiiiing  had  been  made  impracticable 
by  the  victorj-  o(  La  Hogue,  a  Series  of  plots 


conspiracies — aimed  against  ths  life  and 
inrone  of  William — kept  up  the  activity  of 
the  Jacobite  party.  Of  these,  the  Aitattina- 
turn  Flat  was  the  most  famous.  But  such 
atrocities  only  had  the  elfetrt  of  weaken- 
ing the  Jacolnte  cause.  Combined  with  the 
sturdy  bigotry  of  James  and  his  traitorous 
dependence  on  the  foreign  enemyof  England,  it 
ahenated  the  bulk  of  the  Torj'  party,  on  whom 
the  hopes  of  the  exiled  house  really  depended. 
Even  the  Jacobite  party  split  up  into  Com- 
poimdert,  who  were  only  anxioua  for  a  condi- 
tional restoration,  with  constitutional  guaran- 
tees, and  the  lfi»>-Ctmpaundtn,  vrho,  in  hUnd 
adherence  to  the  theories  of  divine  right  and 
pasaive  obedience,  thought  it  downright 
Whireory  to  impose  terms  on  the  Lonl's 
anointed.  The  prevalence  of  Non-Compound- 
ing views  at  st,  Germains,  the  refusal  ot 
James  to  abdicate  in  his  son's  favour  or  bring 
him  np  a  Protestant,  completed  the  alienation 
of  the  Jacobites  from  English  popular  senti- 
ment. The  Peace  of  Ryswick  was,  for  a 
time,  fatal  U>  their  hope  of  French  aid. 
The  wseing  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  a 
Tory  Parliament,  marks  the  lowest  point  of 
their  fortunea. 

Under  Queen  Anne,  the  Jacobite  policy 
was  changed.  The  Acntb  ot  James  was  a 
great  help  to  it.  His  son,  James  III.,  ss  he 
styled  himself—the  Chevalier  de  5t.  Geo^iie, 
or  the  Old  Pretender,  as  others  styled  him — 
was  at  least  personally  innocent ;  and  his 
recognition  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  with  England,  revived  the  hopes 
of  the  party.  But  most  was  expected  from 
the  development  of  the  High  Chnrch 
Toryism,  of  which  Dr.  Sacheverell  was  the 
popular   exponent.      The   Scotch   Jacobites 


Englirii  Jacobite*  directed  their  n 


avail  themselves  of  Anne's  notorious  affection 
for  her  family  and  dislike  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  and  even  to  obtain,  by  peaceful 
means,  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  iMttlement. 
I'he  Hinisby  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke  put 
all  the  leeourcea  of  the  State  in  the  hands  ol 
the  Jacobite  intriguers.  The  army  was  newly 
modelled  under  the  Jacobite  Ormonde.  AU 
posnble  means  were   taken    1 


I  ap- 


proaching death.  But  the  quHirel  of  Haiiey 
and  Bohngbroke,  the  new  attitude  of  the 
Whin  in  Church  matters,  the  teap  £H*t 
which  mode  Bhrewsbury  Treasurer,  and  the 
premature  death  of  the  queen,  frustrated  the 
well-laid  plan.  George  I.  peaietully  ascended 
the  throne.  1^  Tory  ministers  were  im- 
peached, imprisoned,  exiled.  The  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  anxie^  of  the  Begent 
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Orleaiu  to  be  on  good  tanng  with  England, 
was  the  culminating  diBasler.  BoUo^iroke 
VM  now  the  Fretender'B  Secretary  dI  State. 
Uii  hopes  died  when  the  old  Idng  expired ; 
but  siUier  Jamei  waa  too  obfltin&te  or  the 
new*  came  l«o  late  to  etop  the  revolt  in  the 
HighUndB,  which  was  the  outcome  of  the 
inmguofl  of  the  but  few  yeaia. 

Under  each  gloomy  circumstiuicea,  the 
fiist  great  Jticobite  rising — the  affair  of  1715 
— began ;  the  offspring  of  levity  or  despair, 
after  the  death  of  Anne  and  Louie  XJV.  had 
made  any  external  awistance  impossible. 
Ormonde  made  a  ealhtnt  but  inaffeotual  at- 
tempt to  land  in  Devonshire ;  but  there,  as 
elsewhere,  the  planned  revolt  of  the  tiieads 
of  James  was  prevented  by  the 
nctivityof  the  new 


the  Jacobites  of  leaders.  The  Ui 
Oxford  and  the  western  counties  were 
dragooned  into  loyalty ;  only  in  Northumber- 
land was  a  rising  effected  in  England,  and 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Fonter  as  its  leader  was 
&tal  to  its  small  hooes  of  success.  Uoan- 
whiU,  more  formidable  risings  had  broken 
out  in  Scotland.  On  Oct  I:!  Lord  Konmuie 
toXKilaimed  King  James  at  Moffat.  Foiled  at 
Damfriea,  but  joined  by  Lords  Nithisdale, 
Wintoun,  and  Camwath,  with  two  hundred 
horae,  be  crossed  the  borders,  and  joined 
Forster's  "handful  of  Northumberland  Foi- 
hunten."  But  the  Highland  revolt  alone 
poasesaed  any  real  importance.  This  was  led 
by  Lord  Har,  who,  after  accepting  George  I., 
had  suddenly  hurned  north ;  and  on  Sept.  6 
bad  raised  his  standard  in  Braemar.  A  targe 
nnmber  of  the  clans  joined  him  ;  and,  despite 
his  personal  incompetence  and  (ailore  to 
surprise  Edinburgh  Castle,  he  entered  Perth, 
detached  Brigadier  Macintosh  to  join  Ken- 
mure  and  Forster,  and  ultimately  advanced 
against  Argyle,  appointed  to  command  King 
Qeorge's  forces  in  Scotland.  On  Nov.  13 
the  Battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  near  Stirling, 
was  fought,  and  Mar  was  compelled  lo 
retreat  northwards.  The  landing  of  the 
Pretender  at  Peterhead  could  not  revive  the 
falling  cause.  James  and  Mar  re-embaihed 
for  the  Continent,  and  the  insurgent  army 
was  dispersed.  The  southern  rebels,  after  a 
traitless  march  sonthward  to  Preston,  in 
Idocaahite,  surrendered  at  that  town  lo  the 
royal  forces.  The  chief  prisoners  were  tried, 
and  executed.  The  last  hope  of  the  Jacobites 
was  destroyed  hy  the  dismissal  of  Boling- 
brolte.  The  eipiilaion  of  the  Pretender  from 
France  ratified  the  alliance  of  England  and 
her  old  enemy.  So  little  formidable  wers 
the  Jacobites  now,  that  Harley's  impeach- 
ment was  dropped ;  and,  though  the  in- 
trigues of  Alberoni  and  the  plot  of  Bishop 
Atterhury  for  awhile  revived  interest  in  the 
cause,  the  long  ministry  of  Watpole,  his 
policy  of  conciliation  and  peace,  and  the 
similar  disposition  of  the  French  government. 


S  )  Jao 

postponed  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobilea  for  a 
generation. 

In  1742,  the  &I1  of  Walpole  revived  poli- 
tical intrigue,  and  the  renewal  of  war  with 
France  gave  the  Jacobites  fresh  hopes  of 
French  aid.  In  Prince  Charles,  the  young 
Pretender,  the  party  found  a  mare  gallant 
and  romantic  leader  than  in  Jamefl,  his  lUther. 
Undeterred  by  the  diBastrous  storm  which 
wrecked  the  Wench  tranqxirts  and  ruined 
the  projected  invasion  in  1744,  Charles  landed 
near  Moidart,  with  seven  followers,  on  July 
25,  l7iS.  Joined  by  Lochiel,  and  by  other 
impoEtont  chieftains,  Charles  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  gathering  a  great  army  of  the  clans, 
and  was  accepted  as  Prince  by  the  greater 

Et  of  the  Uighlands.  Sir  John  Cope,  the 
glish  commander,  abandoned  his  stjong 
position  at  Corry  Arrack,  and  left  the  road  to 
the  Lowlands  open.  At  Perth,  the  Duke  of 
Perth  and  Lord  George  Murray  joined  the 
Pretender's  cause.  After  the  "  Canter  of 
Coltbrigg,"  in  which  l^e  regulan  fted  in  dis- 
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Corry  Arrack.  After  a  brief  period  of  inac- 
tion and  gaiety,  Charles  started  in  November 
on  an  invs^on  of  England.  He  besieged  and 
conquered  Carlisle,  and,  helped  by  the  inac- 
tivity of  Marshal  Wade,  maniicd  mr  into  the 
heart  of  England.  At  Manchester  some  Blight 
feeling  in  the  Pretender's  favour  was  mani- 
fested ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  papulation,  though 
not  very  zealous  for  an  unpopular  and  foreign 
moDardi,  were  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
cause  of  the  Jacobites.  On  Dec.  4  Charles 
entered  Derby,  but  the  division  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  the  vastly  superior  forces  of 
Wade  and  Cumberland,  necessitated  a  retreat. 
Meanwhile,  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  had 
quietly  renewed  their  allegiance  to  George 
when  the  backs  of  the  Highlanders  were 
turned.  Followed  closely  by  a  superior  army, 
Charles  retired  hastily  to  Glasgow ;  but, 
strengthened  by  new  Highland  reinforce- 
ments, ha  gave  battle  on  Jan.  23,  1746,  to 
General  Hawley  at  FalldrV.  The  wild  charge 
of  the  Highlanders  again  won  the  daj' ;  but 
they  dispenwd  to  their  homes  with  the  booty, 
and  Charles,  deserted  on  ever}'  side,  was 
driven  to  l»y  on  Culloden  Moor  on  April 
16.  Cumberland,  with  12,000  rteular  troops, 
made  short  work  of  the  dispirited  clans- 
men. The  rei-olt  was  over.  The  High- 
lands were  subdued  thoroughly,  and  for  the 
first  time.  The  abolition  of  the  heritable 
jurisdictions  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
chiefs,  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to  Highland 
revolts.      Charles,   after    many   adventures, 

very  succeM  of  the  "  Forty  Five  "  de- 
monstrated the  hopelessness  of  a  Jacobite 
reaction.  The  national,  religious,  and  political 
principles  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the  nation  made 
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The  party  whiuh  adhered  ttesdfaatly  bi  obaolete 
political  doctrine,  vhich  found  in  Fnmce  its 
cODsloat  supporter,  and  in  Catholidam  its 
congenial  cnied,  could  make  no  way  in  eight- 
eentii  century  EogUnd.  Charles  hinuell 
visited  London  in  1750,  if  not  on  later 
occasions ;  bat  be  aoon  gav«  nn  pcditic«  for 
drink  and  debaucheiy.  The  tmUiant  aoo- 
ensaca  of  Pitt  reconciled  tiia  party  to  the  new 
admiiiiBtnition.  The  accesdon  of  George 
in.  wan  gladly  ATailed  of 


Under  Q«^e  III.  that  party  became  tri- 
nmphsnt.  The  downfall  of  the  Whin  was  the 
dowotaU  of  the  last  hope  of  the  Jacobites. 
But  yean  before  that,  none  hut  a  few  theoriats 
of  divine  right,  or  the  fanfttics  of  Nonj  uring-, 
hoped  for  a  Jacobite  restoration. 

J«H,  Memoir,  .^  thi  Pr.i™Jm;Th«S(iMirl 
Fantrti  JohuKtona,  Menuirt  tf  ihi  SibMiaa  ot 
n4i :  Hvaalv.  ^<M.  a/  Sn^ . ;  StaahopB,  Bid. 
tf  £n«, ;  BnitoD,  Bill.  0/  ScoUaMd  1  Laukj,  Hi*. 
of  Kur.  J  E«Id.  hil.  noJ:  TiHH  at  Pr^H^Lirlu 
Stuarl.-  Ibdphsnan,  State  Papm;  Lift  of 
Jtmrn  II. :  Cuapiuw  d«  CkTaUl,  hm  Omiirt 
BUarit  i  St.  Oermaat.  [T.  P.  T.] 

Jao^oatta  of  Inxsmbnrg  {d.  un) 

was  the  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Bt.  Pol, 
and  was  married  in  1433  to  John,  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Aft«r  his  death  she  became  the 
wito  of  Kr  Bichard  Woodville,  and  hv  him 
was  the  mother  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  the 
queen  of  Edward  IT, 

Jauilwrt,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(T68~TS0),  attempted  to  thwart  Offa  in  his 
designs  on  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  When  Jaeo- 
bert  ■  app^  to  Cbarlea  the  Great  was  diBrc 
garded,  Ofia,  in  revenge  for  his  opposition, 
erected  LJchflaldintoan  archhishopnc,  giving 
:  authority  over  Mercia  and  the 


Junaios  is  the  largest  of  the  British 
Wert  Indian  Islands,  It  was  first  discovered 
by  Colombus,  May  2,  1494,  was  colonised  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1609,  and  held  by  them 
nntil  the  Engh'sh  captured  it  in  1S59,  The 
Spanish  rule  proved  most  diiastrons  to  the 
island,  and  it  is  said  that  when  our  troops 
took  poflsesston  of  the  coimtrj-  there  was  not 
»  lingle  aboriginal  inhabitant  remaining.  In 
1605  the  capital  of  the  island,  St.  lago,  which 


Anthony  Shirley.  '  In   IB.'ifi   the  island  was 

'  f  General  Venablea,  and  messun* 

9  taken  by  Cromwell, 


ithony 


who  issued  an  ordinance  to  the  effect  tbat  m 


force  of  regulai 


duty  shoold  be  levied  on  any  goods  exported 

to  Januuca.  The  island  was  at  firrt  governed 
by  a  military  councU,  and  many  of  ^e  troops 
were  disbanded,  and  induced  to  form  .settls- 
ments.  In  1662  the  island  was  divided  for 
municipal  purposes  into  seven  parishes,  under 
regular  magistrates,  and,  two  years  later,  a 
le^slative  assembly  was  creeled.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Madrid,  IGTO,  Jamaica  was  formally 
ceded  to  England,  and  speedily  became  one  of 
the  most  valuabla  possessions  of  the  crown. 
The  history  of  Jamaica  fitnn  this  time  is 
little  more  than  a  record  of  slave  insurrec- 
tions and  Maroon  wars.  From  1664  till  1740 
the  Maroons  continued  in  more  or  less  open 
hostility  to  the  colonists,  and  it  was  found 
'  tin  in  the  island  a  lartt>e 
ipa  In  17G0  afortnidaUe 
took  place,  which  waa  followed 
In-  another  in  1705,  caosed  principally  by  the 
ill-treatment  to  which  the  slaves  were  snb. 
iected,  and  by  the  inhuman  punisbmantt 
mUicted  on  them.  Thirty  years  later  (1796) 
another  rebellion  broke  out,  in  spite  of  an 
Act  which  bad*been  passed  three  years  before 
for  ameliorating  the  position  of  the  slaves. 
The  attempts  <»  the  English  government  on 
negroes,  and  still  more  the 
which  wer^  gradually  being 
maue  m  angiand  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  had  the  effect  of  stirring  np  mach 
ill  feeling  amongst  the  colonists  of  Jamaica, 
who  talked  freely  of  separating  from  England 
and  joining  the  United  States.  The  n^roes, 
believing  tbat  the  planters  were  wrougfally 
keeping  their  liber^-  from  them,  roee  m  nuuw 
in  1831,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  clergy 
to  reatisin  their  Tiolence.  The  rebellion  was 
crushed  with  great  severity  and  much  needlen 
cruelty.  In  1833  a  bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  was  paased,  and  from  Aug.  I,  ISSij 
all  slaves  were  to  be  set  free,  and  to  become 
apprenticed  labourers.  This  act,  however, 
did  but  little  towards  alleviating  the  Buffer- 
ings of  the  negroes,  and  in  1B36  a  Farlia- 
mmtary  Committee  was  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  qunrtion,  with  Vha  result  'tha^  in 
183S,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Jamaica 
assembly,  apprenticeship  was  abolished,  thus 
averting  another  impending  insurrection. 
The  decline  of  Jamaica  is  sometimes  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery ; 
it  had  commenced  a  century  before,  and  waa 
duo  to  insular  jealousy  and  mismle;  When 
the  mismanagement  of  affairs  in  Jamaica  had 
become  only  too  apparent  in  1830,  a  motion 
to  suspend  the  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment for  five  years  was  lost  by  so  narrow  a 
nuvjorit]-  as  to  cause  the  bU  of  the  English 
ministry.     From  1864  till  1866  the.govera- 


reprened  with 
great  severity  by  Governor  Ej-re,  On  Deo, 
21,  18«S,  the  repres    '  "  
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beinr  Aftenrards  conflrmed   bj*  the  BiitUh 
Pftrhunent.      AAin   have   aince   Tuiim  ad- 
nuuli«red  bj'  b  govenior,  appointed  by  tho 
crown,  assUted  by  a  legislative  oouncil,  com- 
poHed  of  eight  official  und  eig^t  non-official 
wembere.      There    is  alao  b   privy  couneil, 
Bot   exceediiiK   eight  in  number,  who   are 
either   named  by  the   queen,  or  appointed 
by  the  gDvemor,  aubject  to   the    approviil 
ot  the  crown.     Januiica  i*  at  the  present 
tioM  making  considerable  pn^resa.     Of  her 
two  great  difflcultiee,  that  of  the  slaves  haa 
disippeared,  and  that  of  the  miBmaaagemeat 
of  tbe  buid  is  Tapidly  being  smoothed  away. 
Lon;,  Hut.  of  JamdfeA;    Hxrtin^   HM.    Iff 
Briluh    OAimitm;    CnuT,    Bntattnic     Batpiri: 
SDBthsT.  HiA.  if  tin  Vt^  Inaimi  B.  Edwwdsa, 
Voliulta.  [S.  J.  L.] 

Jmmmm  I.,  King  of  Scotiand  (i.  1391, 
J.  1424,  d.  1437),  the  second  son  of  Bobert 
III.,  was  oiptured,  when  only  fourteen  yeais 
old,  by  an  English  ship  whild  on  his  way  to 
the  court  of  fnnce  to  receive  his  edocatinn 
there  (1405).  On  bis  father's  death  (1406), 
he  was  acknowledged  King  of  Scotland,  the 
regency  bein^^  undertaken  by  Albany,  to 
whose  machinationB*  his  capture  and  subee- 
qaent  long  captivity  have  been  ascribed. 
Whilst  a  prisoner  in  England,  James,  natur- 
ally a  man  of  great  ability,  received  an 
education  which  eminently  fitted  him  to  play 
the  part  of  king,  and  nuule  him  one  of 
the  most  accompliahed  princes  of  his  age. 
After  tho  death  of  Albany  (lltS),  n^o- 
tiutJons  for  hta  release  were  commenced 
which  at  last  ended  in  his  return  home, 
where  he  was  crowned  at  8cone,  Uav, 
Iia4.  Before  he  left  England,  James  I.  hod 
married  Jane  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Somenset,  and  cousin  of  Henry  V.  llie 
effect  of  his  English  education  was  soon 
apparent  on  his  return  to  Scotland ;  his  first 
act  was  to  pat  to  death  the  regent  Murdoch 
of  Albany  for  abusing  his  power,  a  step 
which  was  quickly  followed  by  the  re-coosti- 
tution  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  the  refor- 
mation of  the  vtatute  law,  and  a  general 
valoation  of  all  property  for  the  purposes  of 
taiation.  In  14'26  Jamei  seized  and  im- 
prisoned sundry  turbulent  Highland  chief- 
tains at  Inverness,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  potting  down  ttie  acts  of  lawlessness  which 
were  so  common.  In  1434  he  sent  his 
daughter  to  France  to  be  married  to  the 
Danphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.,  thus  cement- 
ing the  connection  which  already  existed 
between  Scotland  and  the  French  court. 
Meanwhile,  the  king's  reforms,  bia  attempts 
to  diminish  the  power  of  the  great  nobles, 
and  tho  necessity  of  imposing  taxes,  gave  rise 
to  a  conspiracy  against  him.  On  t£e  night 
of  Fsb.  20,  1437,  he  was  brutally  murdered. 
in  the  abbey  of  Black  Friars  at  Perth,  by  a 
band  of  300  con^rators  headed  by  Sir 
Hobert  Grahsm.  lliiB  murder  was  amply 
avenged  by  his  queen,  whom  the  assasaiiiB 


had  spared  in  their  hurry.  James  I.  was  pta- 
haps  the  ablest  king  SootUnd  had  yet  known ; 
he  was  a  man  of  letters,  a  lover  ot  jottiee,  a 
prince  actuated  by  the  desire  of  doing  good 
to  his  countrf  and  people.  He  waa  the  only 
poet   of  real  genius  in  either  Englaitd  or 


Fordnn.  Sniidutmlem ;  Borton,  Hilt,  if  Sgot- 
land;  Wiutoon,  CrmtuUIj  Wnlpole,  Kayol  mi 
SMI  AuOiint;  Chilmsra.  Hiitm-u  fiinuiiu  of 
ScottM  Wankif ;  Plskarton.  ScMtiik  ffutorr. 


n.,      „  . 

1437,  d.  14G0),was  the  son  of  James  I. 
After  his  coronation  at  Uolyrood  he  waa 
immediately  conveyed  by  hiia  mother  to' 
Edinburgh  Castle  for  safety.  The  queen,. 
alarmed  at  the  action  of  Sir  William  Crichton, 
the  governor  of  the  castle,  soon  contrived  to 
esoipe  to  Stirling.  Here,  however,  Crichton 
succeeded  in  seizing  the  young  ^ng,  who  him- 
self did  not  begin  to  rule  for  some  years.  In 
1440  James  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Uueldres.  Three  year*  afterwarda, 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  be  stabbed  with  his  own 
hand  William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  bad  been 
for  some  time  past  in  more  or  less  open  rebel- 
lion to  the  royal  authority.  The  king  waa 
now  at  war  with  the  house  ot  Douglas,  whoae 
estates  were  declared  forfeited  to  the  crown 
(U-Hj.  In  1460  James,  who  was  of  a  fiery 
and  warlike  nature,  crossed  the  English 
border  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  to  lend 
aid  to  Henry  VI.,  but  returned  without 
effecting  his  object.  Ho  then  undertook  the 
reduction  of  the  castle  of  Roihurgh,  where 
he  waa  killed  by  the  hurating  of  a  cannon, 
Aug.  3,  1460.  He  was  on  the  whole  a  good 
king.  We  are  told  that  <■  in  the  time  of  his 
later  days,  his  realm  waa  in  quiet,  prosperous 
estate,  in  no  tear  ot  outward  enemies,  and 
he  kept  his  nobles  in  loving  and  noble 
obedience,  and  the  oommons  in  good  peace." 
His  ability,  perhaps,  cornea  out  more  cleariy 
than  elsewhere  in  hia  method  ot  dealing  with 
the  Douglas  rebellion.  When  the  'EkA  iA 
Douglas  made  alliance  with  the  Earl  of 
Craufurd,  James  succeeded  in  enrolling  a 
third  noble,  belonging  to  a  rival  bouse — the 
Earl  ot  Uuntly— on  bis  Own  aide ;  and  even 
contrived  to  split  up  the  great  family  of  tha 
Douglases  by  winr'**"  '■"*'  -*-■'■  "*  '*-  «fc:*# 
menAffiis,  the  Earl 
party  (1452—54). 

Burton.  Hut.  ^ScDtlaul. 

JamaB  HZ.,  King  of  Scotland  {b.  1453, 
t.  1460,  d.  1486),  was  the  son  of  Jnmee  II., 
whom  he  succeeoedwhen  only  eight  yearn  old. 
For  some  time  the  government  ot  the  king- 
dom was  placed  in  the  bands  of  Kramedy, 
BUhop  of  St.  Andrews,  till,  in  I4M,  the 
young  king  was  carried  oS  to  Edinbargh  by 
the  Boj-ds,  after  whioh  event  the  head  <j 
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thii  ftunily  became  gaardiait  of  tho  kingdom. 
In  14S0  JimieB  muried  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Chrutian,  King  of  Demnark  and  Norway, 
receiving  tw  her  dowry  the  Orkney  and  Sbet- 
iBud  Islea.  About  thi>  time  the  Boyds  were 
deprived  of  ths  estates  which  the  royu  bounty 
had  conferred  upon  them,  and  the  head  of 
the  houae,  the  Earl  of  Arrtin,  who  had 
married  the  king's  ai«ter,va8  fon.-ed  to  flee  into 
England.  t^ortly  afterwards  Jiunes  ex- 
pressed B  wish  1a  lead  an  army  to  the  asaistance 
uf  Louis  XI.  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  wa«  only  prevented  by  the  action  of  the 
Estates.  Ue  is  said  to  have  had  his  brother, 
the  Burl  of  Har,  put  to  death,  and  in  1479 
his  other  brother,  Albany,  was  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  Franco.  Heanwhile  James's 
partiality  for  fiiTOnrites  of  low  tastes,  notably 
two,  named  Cochrane  and  Bogeis,  gave  rise 
to  a  conspiracy  Hgainst  him  on  the  part  of 
tho  Scottiah  nobles,  who  aeiied  and  hanged 
several  of  them  nt  Lauder  (1482),  where  the 
king  had  halted  on  an  expedition  which  had 
•et  out  to  invade  England.  Jamea,  too,  waa 
carried  to  Edinburgh,  where,  however,  he  wni 
aoon  set  at  liberty,  at  the  request  of  his 
brother  Albany,  who  bad  now  letnmed  from 
Franoe.  Before  kmg  it  was  rumoured  that 
tho  king  was  in  private  treaty  with  England 
for  the  paipoae  of  gtrtting  assistance  in  his 
contemplated  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  The 
Estates  of  the  Realm  now  fcomed  a  con- 
federaoy  against  their  sovereign,  and  raised 
a  cry  that  the  young  prince,  afterwards 
James  IV.,  was  in  danger.  But  the  king 
raised  a  ]aige  aimy  in  the  North  of  Si-ot- 
land,  and  attacked  the  rebelhons  lords  at 
Sauchiebnm,  near  Stirling.  He  was,  how- 
ever, defeated,  and  fled  for  refuge  into 
a  house  nlled  Beaton's  Mill,  near  Bannock- 
bum,  where  he  vaa  stabbed  by  an  un- 
known hand,  June  18,  I48B.  Jamce  III.  was 
a  bad  ruler,  and  a  man  of  avaricious  and 
t-owardly  disposition.  He  was  chained  with 
drawing  his  chief  friends  from  the  lowest 
ranks  ot  society  ;  but  how  fyi  this  accusation 
is  strictly  true  ia  considered  by  Mr.  Burton 
to  be  a  doubtful  point.  For,  as  this  historian 
pointa  out,  the  "maton"  Cochrane  may  have 
been,  in  reality,  the  architect  of  the  "  nobla 
buildings  which,  about  this  time,  began  to 
adorn  Scotland ; "  while  Rogers  the  "musician" 
may  have  been  no  mere  performer  irf  other 
Mien's  mnsio,  but  a  great  composer.  In  any 
case  the  mde  nobility  of  Scotland  vere  little 
capable  of  distingiiiahing  between  the  various 


Jamas  IT.,  King  of  Scotland  (i.  1472.  *. 
1488,  if.  1613),  Bucceedodhis  father  James  ni., 
after  the  battle  of  Sanchiebum,  14BB,  and 
at  onoa  found  himself  compelled  to  guard 
adjust  a  plot,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
seising  his  person  by  Henry  VII.,  with  the 
aid  of  Lord  BothircU.    In  1496  James  hos- 


following  year  sent  an  ezpeditioi 
acTOes  the  borders  on  his  behalf.  This,  bow- 
ever,  came  to  nothing,  and  shortly  afteiwards 
James  contrived  to  get  rid  ot  his  visitor.  In 
H97  Henrv  began  to  make  overtures  of  peace 
to  Scotlana,  and  in  1602  Jamea  IV.  muried 
the  Princess  Uarsoret  of  England,  and  joined 
the  English  and  Spanish  alUance.  In  1612  a 
dispute  arose  with  England  out  of  the  capture 
of  some  Scotch  vessels  in  the  Downs;  the 
French  alliance  was  vehomently  pressed  npon 
tiie  king  by  the  Queen  of  France,  vho 
appointed  him  her  Imight  to  maintain  her 
own  and  her  country's  (suae  against  their 
common  English  enemy.  Urged  by  her  en- 
treaties and  lue  own  wrongs,  James  determined 
to  undertakii  the  dimatrouH  campaign,  which 
ended  in  his  total  defeat,  and  was  followed 
W  his  death  at  Flodden  Field  (Sept.  9,  1613). 
The  king  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a 
brave  soldier  and  a  just  adnuniBtrator,  though 
his  private  life  is  open  to  severe  blame.  "I^r 
his  political  government  and  due  administra- 
tion of  justice,  vrbii^  he  exercised  during 
the  time  of  his  leign,  he  deserveth  to  he 
numbered  among  the  best  princes  that  ever 
reigned  over  that  nation."  To  James  IV. 
must  be  ascribed  the  establiahment  of  the 
first  efficient  navy  possessed  by  Scotland,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  Hi^ilands,  by  djstri- 
butiug  garrisona  thnnighont  the  turbulent 
districts.  With  regard  to  the  Gtst  of  these 
two  achievements,  letters  of  marque  wero 
given  to  two  Scotch  sea-captains.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Wood  and  Sir  Aodraw  Barton,  who 
cleared  the  Scotch  coast  of  English  pirate 
vessels,  and  (airied  on  their  depredations 
against  English  and  other  nations.  We  are 
told  that  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  the 
Scotch  navy  consisted  of  no  less  than  thirteen 
vessels,  one  of  which,  tho  Mithatl,  was  the 
marvel  of  its  day  for  bulk.     The  settlement 


other  means  been  nudually  acquiring  im- 
mense possesaioDS  and  influence  in  the  High- 
land districts ;  and  this  influence  Jamee  did 
not  scruple  to  manipulate,  so  for  as  he  could, 
tor  the  purposes  of  strengthening  the  royal 
authority  in  those  remote  parts. 
BnrtOD,  HW.  a/  BeMaiii. 

3*aa»*  T.,  King  of  Scotland  (j.  1612, 
s.  1613.  d.  1612).  the  son  of  James  IV.  andUar- 
«kret  of  England,  succeeded  bis  father  after 
tiie  fkital  battle  of  Flodden.  As  he  was 
not  quite  two  years  old,  the  regency  was 
entrusted  to  his  coumn,  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
who  was  invited  over  from  France— of 
which  country  he  was  admiral — to  nndertake 
this  office,  at  tho  request  i^  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm  (151S).  TTje  quefn-dowager, 
who  had  married  the  Earl  id  Angus  almoiit 
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immadiately  after  ber  flnt  huettuid's  death, 
waB  BooD  obliged  to  yield  up  her  boo,  vhoin 
■be  bad  earned  oB  tor  mletf  to  Btirling 
Cartle.  Within  a  year  of  his  &nt  landing, 
the  Kgent  had  crushed  all  attempts  at  rebel- 
lioo,  uid  very  loon  latt  Scotland,  after  having 
placed  French  garriKiiis  in  several  of  the 
strangeBt  fortreaeea.  In  Albany's  absence, 
An^us  seemed  likely  to  iiBuure  the  chief  power, 
bad  he  not  offended  bis  wife,  who  urged  the 
absent  t^ient  to  return  (1521).  At  last,  after 
vuioDi  fluctuationa,  and  the  interference  of 
Wolsey,  the  young  Idng  was  inetaJled  in 
Edinburgh  Ht  binf ,  and  the  regency  taken 
away  from  the  Duke  of  Albanjr  {l!,ii).  But, 
deapite  the  apparent  paciSuation,  the  great 
nobles,  Angus,  Argylo,  and  Errol,  iVere  strug- 
gling for  power  among  themBelves,  and  the 
young  king  was  kept  m  clone  duress,  till,  in 
IS2S,  hemanagcd  toescape  to  Stirling.  James 
now  took  the  govemment  into  his  own  hands, 
and  Angna  waa  driven  into  EnsUnd.  The 
detailB  of  domestic  govemment,  Uie  reductitai 
of  the  lawless  horderen  and  the  Hi^laod  clans, 
ovonpied  the  next  few  years  of  the  reign- 


Mary,  and  in  spite  of  various  border  fniys,  a 
peace  was  concJuded  with  England  in  1631, 
thou^  Jamee  ni  jected  all  proposals  for  a  meet- 
ing with  hii  Qucle,  believing  that  his  safety 
would  be  endanmred.  In  1636,theking,  whilst 
at  the  court  of  France  on  a  viidt,  undertaken 
vrith  the  object  ot  marrjTng  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  fell  in  love  with 
and  married  Magdalen,  the  French  king's 
danghter.  Neztycsr.however.thequeendied, 
and  James  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Quise  (June,  1638).  On  his  return  home, 
the  king  had  begun  to  occupy  himaelf  with 
domestic  affairs,  and  succeeded  in  alienating 
a  great  anmber  of  the  nobility  by  confiscating 
manv  eetstee  which  had  passed  into  thoir 
haads  during  his  minority.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  reign  he  roused  his  uncle,  Henry 
Vlir.,  to  fury  by  promising  to  meet  him  at 
York,  and  tailing  to  keep  his  word  through 
fear.  Henry  at  once  declared  war  on  the 
ground  that  James  was  acting  treacherously 
towards  England,  and  the  Scotch  king  could 
not  prevaU  upon  his  nobles  to  croaa  the 
border.  The  disoiganisation  in  hia  army  was 
taken  advantage  ol  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
defeat  of  Solway  Moas  was  the  consequence. 
A  few  days  afterwards  (Dec.  U,  1642],  James 
V.  died  at  Caerlaverock  Castle,  having  just 
before  his  death  received  the  tiding*  of  the 
Urth  of  a  daughter,  afterwards  the  famous 
Mary,  Queen  ot  Scots.  From  his  restraint  of 
the  nobles,  hia  lavish  expenditure,  his  accom- 
plishments, and  hia  careleaanen,  be  waa  a 
favourite  with  hia  people,  by  whom  he  was  long 
remembered  as  "  tiie  King  of  the  Commons.'' 
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Jams*  I.,  EtNO    ^amee  VI.    ot  Scot- 
land),   (i.    Jan.   19,    1666,   t.    in   Scotland, 

July  21,  1607,  in  England,  Mar.  24,  1S03,  d. 
Mar.  27,  1625},  was  the  son  ot  Marj-  of  Scot- 
land and  of  Henry  Damley.  He  was  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  of 
Alexander  Eiskine,  and  bis  principal  tutor 
was  the  celebrated  Geoi^  Buchanan.  In 
167B  the  rtwency  waa  Isken  from  the  Eart  ot 
Mortim,  and  James  was  henceforth,  in  name 
at  least,  ruler  of  Scotland.  His  reign  in 
Scotland  was,  to  a  laig«  extent,  a  quarrel 
with  the  clergy  and  the  nobles.  In  1681  the 
General  Assembly  reaolved  to  abolish  Epis- 
copacy; and  Jamea,  who  had  been  seised^  by 
some  of  the  noblea  at  the  raid  of  Ruthven  (q.v.), 
was  unable  to  prevent  it.  In  1685  he  came 
to  terms  with  Elizabeth,  and  made  a  treaty 
with  h^,  cmsenting  to  receive  a  penaion. 
llie  same  year  he  was  besieged  by  the 
banished  lords  in  Stirling  Castls,  and  waa 
compelled  to  pardon  them,  to  dismiss  hia 
favourite  Arian,  and  to  deprive  him  of  his 
title  and  estates.  Notwithstanding  the  exef-n- 
tion  of  his  mother  by  EliiabeUi,  and  the 
disruanl  o(  his  intracevion,  he  co-opiated 
in  ue  prepamtionB  against  the  epani^ 
Armada  m  16BB,  and  in  1689  drew  closer  hia 

!  alliance  with  the  Protestant  powers  bj'  his 
marriage  with  Aiuie  of  Denmark  (1689).  A 
treasonable  attempt  was  made  upon  him  by 
Botbwell  in  1691,  and  another  in  1693,  and  in 
the  latter  year  he  waa  seiEed  and  imprisoned 
by  that  nobleman,  but  soon  released.  In 
1694  he  undertook  a  campaign  against  Hnntly 
and  Errol,  the  great  Catholic  nobles  of  the 
north,  and  alter  a  victory  at  Glenlivat, 
reduced  them,  and  cianpelled  them  to  quit  the 
country.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to 
return  in  1697.  The  breach  between  Jamea 
and  the  Preebyterian  clergy  had  been  growing 
wider  for  stane  time,  and  was  increased  by 
the  publication  ot  his  work,  the  SaiUit<m 
Doroti,  and  by  the  appointment  of  biahopa  in 
1699.  In  ISIM  occurred  a  somewhat  mys- 
terious plot  against  his  lifc^  known  as  the 
Gowrie  censpiracy  (q.v.).  On  the  death  of 
Elimbeth,  James  immediately  set  oat  tor  Eng- 
land, and  WHS  prodsimed  kii^  in  March,  1603. 
being  crowned  at  Westminster  on  Jiily  26 
following.  He  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Great  Britain,  Fiance,  and  Ireland  the  follow- 
ing yoar.  In  ecclesiaatieal  matters  he  immedi- 
ately manifested  hia  preference  for  the  Hi^ 
Church  view.  The  Puritans  were  thwarted 
and  punished  at  the  Hampton  Court  omte- 
rence,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Jeauila  and 
seminary  priests  were  ordered  to  quit  the 
'"      ■         (Feb.,   - 


1604).     The   i 


the  abortive  Gunpowder  1*101.  Jamca 
almost  from  the  flnt  year  of  hia  reign  waa 
involved  in  disputes  with  his  Parliament, 
chiefly  turning  on  the  qneationa  of  money 
and  redress  of  grievances.  In  1604  a  diapute 
on  the  subject  ot  privilege  had  tenmnated  in 
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tavoDT  of  the  ConmuMis.  The  gov^mmsnt 
wu  sxtravaguitly  Bdministered,  aad  the  ex- 
p«msM  of  the  couit  vera  vary  gn&t.  In 
order  to  supply  the  deficiency  is  the  revenue, 
Cecil  raiaed  loans  under  the  priTT  aetd,  and  in 
160B  iaaned  a  Boole  of  Ratea,  by  which  the 
ouatonu  on  variouB  articles  were  conaideiably 
increased.  Notwithstanding,  in  1610,  the 
king  witf  obliged  to  ask  the  Conimom  for  a 
large  grant,  which  was  made  the  aubject  of 
much  bai^ining,  until  finally  the  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  without  any  roanlt  having 
bean  attuned  (Feb.,  1611].  Cecil  died  the 
following  year.  The  chief  place  in  the  king's 
fiivoor  was  now  taken  by  Robert  Can-,  a 
young  Scotchman,  who  was  created  Eorl  of 
Somerset.  In  Nov.,  1612,  the  yooog  Prince 
of  Wales,  Henry,  of  whose  cluracler  high 
eipectations  had  been  formed,  fall  ill  and 
di^  The  following  year  James,  still  ad- 
hering to  Cecira  policy  of  opposition  to 
Spain,  oemrated  the  alliance  with  tlie  Qermen 


and  the  management  of  afbim  vus  henceforth 
(1615)  in  the  h^ds  of  James's  second  favourite, 
George  Tilliers,  afterwards  Duke  of  Backing- 
ham.  The  aati-Spaniah  policy  of  Cecil  was 
given  up,  and  James  entered  into  negotia- 
tions for  peace  and  alliance  with  Spain.  In 
1614  Parliament  was  reassembled,  and  at-. 
tempts  were  made  to  secure  its  docility  by  a 
body  of  managers  called  Undertakers.  These, 
however,  were  unsuccessful;  and  the  "Addled 
I^rliament,"  as  it  was  called,  was  dissolved 
before  any  buuness  had  been  done.  The 
king  now  resorted  to  several  illegal  means  of 
nUsmg  money.  Benevolences  wera  collected, 
patents  of  peerage  sold,  and  numerous  mono* 
polios  let  out  to  private  individuals.  In  ISIT 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  who  had  been  in  prison 
since  1603,  on  a  cluu^  of  complicity  in  the 
plots  against  the  king,  was  released,  and 
allowed  to  lead  an  expedition  against  Guinea, 
where  he  hoped  to  discover  gold  mines.  The 
expedition  proved  a  failure,  and  Raleigh  on 
his  retom  was  pot  to  death.  This  was  done 
in  deference  to  Spanish  susceptibilitieH,  and 
wa«  greatly  resented  by  the  people.  At  tbe 
beginiun^  of  the  Thirty  YeaiB' War  (1618) 
the  feeling  in  Eni;land  was  strongly  in 
bvoor  of  interference  on  the  put  of  this 
country  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  elector. 
Jiunes,  however,  refused  to  interfere  vigor- 
ously, and  trusted  to  his  diplomatic  skill  to 
mediate  between  the  parties  and  restore 
peace.  In  1S21  another  Parliament  was 
called.  But  after  impeaching  Bacon,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  inquiring  into  griev- 
ances, a  dispute  on  foreign  policy  took  place 
between  the  king  and  the  Commons.  Jamea 
in  anger  diasolTOd  Parliament  (Jan..  1622). 
Negotiations  were  set  on  foot  for  a  marriage 
between   Flince   Charles    and    the    Spanish 


Infanta,  to  effect  which  Charles  and  Bucking- 
ham went  to  Spain  in  1623.  Buckingham, 
however,  quairelled  with  the  Spanish  minis- 
ters, and  the  match  was  broken  off  (Dec., 
1623}.  This  led  to  a  sudden  r«veiaal  of  the 
king^s  policy.  War  was  declared  on  Spain  in 
Mareh,  1Q24,  and  Count  Mansfeldt  was  allowed 
to  enlist  troops  in  England  tor  the  Proteat- 
anla  in  Germany.  Negotiations  were  set  m 
foot  for  a  marriage  between  Charles  and 
Henrietta  Haria,  ttie  Frendi  Princess,  bat 
before  it  was  c(»npleled  James  died.  "  He 
had,"  says  Mr.  Gardiner,  "  many  qualities 
befitting  a  ruler  in  such  difficult  times.  Gbod- 
humoured  end  good-natured,  be  was  honestly 
deeiroos  of  increasing  the  prosperity  of  his 
subjects.  .  .  He  was  above  all  things  eager 
to  be  a  reconciler,  to  roalce  peace  whore  there 
had  been  war  before,  and  to  draw  those  to 
live  in  harmony  who  had  hitherto  glared  at 
one  another  in  mutual  defiance.  .  .  With  a 
thorough  dislike  of  dogmatism  in  othera,  he 
was  himself  the  most  dogmatic  of  men.  .  . 
He  had  none  of  that  generosity  of  tamper 
which  leads  the  natural  leaders  of  the  human 
race  to  rejoice  when  they  have  found  a  worthy 
antagonist,  nor  had  he,  as  Elizabeth  Kb  it, 
that  mtiiitive  perce|ition  of  the  popular  feeling 
which  stood  ner  m  such  stead  during  her 
long  career."  James  wrote  a  variety  of 
tracts  on  a  number  of  different  subjects. 
Most  of  them  are  absolutely  wortblces.  They 
were  collected  in  1616. 

BfitttT  ^  7r((f  Cttvuril  c/  SaotlaHd ;  IMUt$ 
aU  Stod  PoMT*  duKiif  tlu  S>in  sf  Jama  71. 
(Abbotstotd  Club);  Cnrt  Hd  Tiunt  ef  Jonm  I. 
jlSW) ;  Camdw.  BUtrt  of  Junta  I. ;  Owd- 
uu,  Court  <4  immm  J. ,  Bi^nt  owl  lift  .^ 
Jmm  tU  Sot  (Bunu^nw  Club] ;  DalTTmpla, 
MnwrWi  aitd  Utttn  AlutratiH  of  Brimo  dT 
JoiM  T.  mi  CbsrlH  I. ,  Sir  Slmonls  D%««l 
AtMAoira^f;  SoSj,  UtmUrt:  Rulhwartli. 
Siriorioot  CsUiitiauAt. ;  Dtinall,  IMmr,  «d 
PsHtloal  Chanutn-  efjirmt  1. ;  Burton,  Hulitn 
o/SmUmiI;  CUdnwood.  H<d.  q/  lb  Okwek  i 
daMami.  Tbe  hlaton  ot  JibmA  rtffa  In  Bm- 
lud  Is  told  Is  nndiiktiil  aad  with  onimpi^- 
•He  •oouraoT  in   ProfHKr  a  &  OwdlDsr's 
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HfatOTf  <H  BiKlinid.  1)03— IM». 
[B.  J.  L.] 
JuilmIZ.,^i>">('-I633,r.Fab.6,lBS6— 

Dec.,  168a,  d.  Sept.  16,  1761),  was  the  seoond 
sonrrfCharlesI.,and  HsDriettaHaria.  Hewas 
created  Duke  of  York  immediately  after  his 
birth.  He  accompanied  bis  hther  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  was  captured  by  Fairfax  on  the 
surrender  of  Oxford,  but  contrived  to  escape, 
disguised  as  a  girl,  to  Holland  io  April,  ie4fl. 
He  served  with  reputation  in  both  the  French 
and  the  Spanish  armies,  and  was  to  take  the 
onmmand  of  a  force  for  the  invasion  of 
England  if  the  rtaing  of  Sir  George  Booth 
in  1669  had  been  sucnessful.  In  1660  he 
retained  to  England  with  bis  brother,  and 
was  made  Lord  High  Admiral,  Bubwaaentlj 
receiving  large  giants  of  hmd  in  irelanl 
In  1665  he  took  the  command  of  the  fleet 
against  the  Dutch,  and  showed  great  ability 
in  the  conduct  of  naval  affairs.    In  1669  hie 
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avoved  hia  convenion  tt>  Bonuo  Cathuliciani, 

and    OQ    the    pasaina;    of   the    Teet    Act   in 
1673  be  was  obliged  t«  reiign  his  office  of 


EiLcliuion  Bill  pawed  depririn^  him  of  his 
right  of  Buccesaion  to  the  throne,  and  ao  great 
wu  the  feeling  against  him  that  in  1679  he 
was  induced  by  tbe  kioR  to  go  abroad,  but 
holora  long  was  recallad  and  seat  aa  Jjori 
High  Commissioner  to  Scotland,  vhere  he 
showed  such  harahneaa  and  severity  that  he 
had  to  be  recalled  in  IGSO.  He  was  in  that 
year  presented  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middle- 
tex,  at  Shaftesbury's  instigation,  as  a  Popish 
recusant,  but  the  Judge,  by  suddenly  dis- 
missing the  jury,  quashed  the  proceeding*. 
He  retained  to  Scotland  shortly  afterward!, 
where  ha  remained  till  1SH2.  In  16Bi  he 
was  restored  to  hi*  office  of  Lord  Hi^ 
Admiral,  and  to  his  seat  in  the  Council,  and 
on  his  Inother'a  death  in  the  next  year  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown.  James  commenced  his 
reign  with  discLiiming  any  intention  of  inter- 
fering with  the  Church,  and  promising  a 
legal  form  of  government;  but  his  acts  were 
not  in  accordance  with  his  declarations,  and 
his  opponents,  who  in  the  last  years  ot  his 
brother's  reign  had  found  an  aaylum  in 
Holland,  at  once  began  to  concert  meaaurea 
for  an  invasion.  AcconUnglv  the  Duke  of 
Uonmouth  landed  in  England,  and  the  Earl 
of  Argyle  in  Scotland,  but  both  failed,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  former  especially  was  punished 
wiHi  ^reat  severity.  James  was  emboldened 
by  this  success  to  proceed  with  hasty  step* 
in  the  design  which  he  had  formed  of 
restoring  Romanism.  He  had,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  re:gn,  made  arrangementa 
with  that  view  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
he  now  ventured  to  eitend  them  to  England. 
He  claimed  a  power  of  dispensing  wiUl  the 
penal  laws;  dismissed  bis  Parliament  when  it 
showed  a  resolution  to  oppose  him,  exhausted 
every  effort  to  gain  converts,  called  such,  as 
well  as  Roman  ecclesiastics,  to  faia  councils, 
laboured  to  procure  the  repeal  ot  the  I'est 
Act,  and  forbade  the  controversial  sermons 
which  the  clergy,  justly  alarmed  at  his  pro- 
ceedings, (clt  it  tbuii  duty  to  deliver.  Tbia 
injunction  was  disregnrdcd,  and  to  enforce  it 
a  new  court  of  cccksiasticul  commission  was 
established,  which  suspended  the  Bishop  of 
London  from  his  ofiiie,  and  afterwards  per- 
petrated the  most  flagrant  injustice  on  both 
universities.  The  king  induced  the  judges 
to  give  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  dispensing 
power,  and  ha  followed  this  up  by  forming  a 
camp  on  Hounslow  Heatb,  the  officers  o(  which 
were  chisflv  Romanists.  He  had  alretidy  pub- 
lished a  Declaration  of  Indulgence  (April, 
1S87),  and  sedulously  courted  the  Protestant 
Nonconformiats ;  but  they  in  general  mis- 
trusted him,  and  declined  to  forward  the 
restoration  of  Romsniem  by  joining  in  his 
attack  on  the  Church.    Undeterred  by  this. 


he  ordered  the  DeclaretiOD  to  be  read  in  all 
churches,  and  on  Btven  of  tbe  bishO|js 
petitiooing  against  this  he  sent  them  to  thu 
Tower  on  the  charge  of  libelling  the  king. 
Hiey  were  soon  after  put  on  their  trial  ami 
ooquitted.  Just  at  this  juncture  a  son  and 
heir  was  bom  to  James,  and  was  considert-d 

a'  the  people  to  ba  a  supposititious  child, 
eanwhjle  a  number  of  the  leading  states- 
men of  all  parties  requested  James's  son-in- 
law,  William  of  Orange,  to  come  over  to 
England  to  secure  his  wife's  right  to  the 
throne,  and  protect  the  liberties  and  religion 
of  the  English  people.  Accordingly  William 
issued  a  manifesto,  and  eventually  landed  in 
England  on  Nov.  S,  1688.  James  now  at- 
tempted to  retrace  his  steps.  He  reinstated 
the  Bishop  of  London,  made  such  repaiHtion 
as  he  could  to  the  universities,  and  dismissed 
his  most  obnoxious  counsellors ;  but  he  could 
not  regain  the  confidence  of  his  people.  His 
army  melted  away,  and  the  prince  advanced 
towards  London.  James,  deserted  by  most 
of  his  friends,  sent  his  queen  and  infant 
son  to  France,  and  attempted  to  follow  them, 
quilting  Whitehall  in  disguise  on  Dec  11. 
He  wa*,  however,  seiied  near  Faversbam,  and 
brought  back  to  London,  whence  in  a  few 
days  he  was  removed  to  Itochester,  and  was 
then  allowed  to  escape  to  France,  landing  at 
Ambleteuse  on  Christmas  Day.  He  was 
kindly  received  by  Louis,  who  warmly 
espoused  his  cause,  and  assisted  him  with 
troops  in  his  expedition  to  Ireland  in  16S9. 
Landing  at  Kituale.  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Catholics,  and  for  somo 
time  seemed  likely  to  succeed  in  making  him- 
self at  all  events  master  of  Ireland,  bat  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry  was  a  great 
blow  to  him,  and  in  16M  (July  1)  ha  was 
totally  routed  bv  WUliam  in  tie  battle  of  the 
Boyoe,  after  which  he  fled  to  Franoe.     The 


followers,  and  partly  from  the  dirided  aims 
of  the  different  sections  of  his  party ;  James 
himself  looking  upon  Ireland  as  a  Vtepping- 
stone  to  England,  while  the  Irish  only  sought 
relief  from  the  rule  of  the  Saxon,  and  tho 
French  aimed  at  making  Ireland  a  fief  of 
their  monarchy.  James  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  St.  Germains,  engaged  in 
intrigues  for  recovering  possession  of  his  lost 
crown,  bot  constantly  finding  his  hopes  da^ed 
totheground.  James  married  first  Anne  Hyde 
(Sept.  S,  1660).  daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
by  whom  he  hod  two  daughters,  llary  and 
Anne,  and  four  sons  and  two  daughters  who 
died  in  infancy ;  and,  secondly,  Mary  of 
Hodena(N'ov,  21, 1673),  who  bore  him  oneson 
and  four  daughters  who  died  young,  and  one 
son,  James  Edwanl,  known  afterwards  as  the 
Old  Pretender.  Of  his  natural  children  Uie 
most  famous  was  his  son  by  Arabella  Churchill, 
James,  Dukeof  Berwick. 

James  II.'i,  Kmairi  (ed.  Clark*);  Ctamdm 
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ShiU  Papnti  Svdiuy  Stall  PopM.-  Foi,  HU. 
if  JUM  1/..-  Velwood,  Mnuin;  LattttU. 
BWnliim  (tf  BtaU  AJain,  Xchord,  Hiit.  (>r  IIU 
MtwvMiim;    BnmsC.   But.  ef  Hb  Om  nni; 

[F.  B.  P.] 

Java.Exi'KDmouTOpSlll.  Tha  aolija- 
^tion  tn  Holland  by  Napoleon,  randered  it 
important  to  Britiih  inteiMt*  to  occapy  the 
Dutch  wttleineata  in  the  East.  An  expedition 
WHS  theretore  sent  against  the  Spice  leJanda  in 
1809,  and  Amboyna,  Banda,  and  Temate 
were  occupied  after  a  feeble  maiaULiice.  Hie 
island  of  Java  alooe  remained,  and  an  ezpedl- 
tioQ  was  Qtted  out  against  it,  eonsiiting  of 
ninely  sail,  on  which  were  embarked  !,000 
Europeans  and  2,000  8epo3rB.  Lord  Minlo 
accompaaied  it  as  a  Tolunteer,  and  with  him 
went  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Stamford  Safflet, 
who  was  largely  acquainted  with  the  habits, 
languagcA,  and  intanati  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Essteni  Arehip^ago.  The  Seet  anchored 
in  the  bay  of  Batavia  (Aug.  4).  The  rapital 
was  oocupied  without  resistance,  and  the  cup- 
tnie  of  the  fortified  petition  of  Comelio  gave 
the  wholfi  island  to  the  English.  The  Suitan 
of  Djocjocarta,  however,  a  native  prince, 
called  upon  the  Javanese  to  uaert  t^eir  inde- 
pendence, and  set  up  the  standard  <rf  revolt. 


nunpart,  and  batteriei  mounted  with  100 
piece*  of  cannon,  and  nuumed  by  17,000  men. 
It  was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  .fortifica. 
tiona  rued.  Lord  Uinto  committed  the 
comnuuid  of  the  army  to  Colonel  Qillespie, 
and  the  govemmant  to  Mr.  Raffles,  under 
whose  wise  and  liberal  admimstratioii  it 
continued  to  Sourish  for  seven!  years,  till  it 
was  restored  to  Bolland  at  the  general  peace 
of  1815. 

J^dburg'lL,  in  RoxboTgluhire,  was  one  of 
the  Scottish  strongholds  delivered  to  England 
in  1174,  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Treat;  of  Falaise.  About  the  year  1408,  it 
was  wrested  from  the  English,  by  whom  it 
was  bomt,  a  century  later  (1S33],  during  the 
invasiim  under  Lord  Dacie.  In  1644  it  was 
■gain  burnt,  by  Sir  Ralph  Evert.  Jedburgh 
wu  one  of  the  royal  biirgha,  and  its  abbey 
was  foondad  by  David  I. 


__,  __     ,       _ id  having  been 

pointed  to  take  Bootwal  and  penetrate 
Kepaul,  took  the  field  Dec.,  1814,  after  a 
great  deal  of  delay,  and,  without  any  re- 
connaissance, allowed  himself  to  be  brought 
bofoTB  the  stockade  of  Jeetgiirh,  by  the 
treaohery  of  a  Brahmin  gfuido.  A  heavy  fire 
WH  immediately  commenced  from  the  redoubt, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  1,200  Goorkhas. 
Tboagh  tbs  British  army  amounted  to 
4,600  men,  the  general,  after  fighting  his 
way  to  a  position  which  commanded  the  en- 
trcnchmeut,  and  placed  it  within  his  grasp. 


JtlSetJ,  FuHcis  Lou)  (h.  1773,  d.  1S50), 

was  born  and  educated  at  Ediaburgfa.  On  being 
culled  to  the  Bar,  he  found  that  he  could  obtain 
very  little  legal  business,  owing  to  his  being  a 
Whig  at  a  time  when  Tory  influence  was  to 
predominant  in  Scotland,  Turning  his  at- 
tention to  literature,  be  became  one  of  a  small 
group  of  men  who,  towards  the  year  1802. 
planned  the  publication  of  the  EdMmifX 
Stvita,  of  which  he  very  sooi  became  Uie 
editor.  This  periodical,  which,  before  long, 
took  rank  as  tiie  leading  exponent  of  Whin; 
views,  continued  under  Jefirey's  management 
till  the  year  1829.  Such  importance  did  it  as- 
sume as  a  political  organ,  that  before  very  long 
the  Tories  were  constrained  to  issue  a  similar 
review  on  their  own  lines— the  Quarttrly.  Jn 
1831  Jeffrey  was  appointed  Lord  Advocate, 
and  he  aubaequently  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Edinburgh.  It  was 
he  who  had  most  to  do  with  arranging  the 
measures  of  the  Reform  Bill  to  tor  as  Scot- 
land was  concerned.  In  1834  he  was  made  a 
judge  in  the  Court  of  Session. 
Coakbom,  Lift  tfj^ni. 
J«&«ja,  OzoiUB  Lord  (b.  1648,  d. 
1689),  was  bom  in  Denbighshire  of  a  reapect- 
able  family.  After  receiving  hit  education 
at  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Schools,  he 
•sems  to  have  entered  the  Inner  Temple, 
when  Tery  young,  in  1884.  When  called  to 
the  Bw  (Nov.,  ISflS),  he  ooofined  himseU  for 
a  long  time  to  the  Old  Bailey  and  criminal 
courts,  where  he  speedily  rose  to  the  top  of 
hit  profession  in  this  peculiar  line  of  huoness ; 
for  bis  ignorance  of  law  prevented  his  having 
any  chance  of  employment  in  the  higher 
branches  of  his  profession.  In  1671  he  became 
Common  Serjeant  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
managed  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  both  the 
great  political  parties.  Six  years  later  he  was 
made  solicitor  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
knighted ;  while  towards  the  end  ot  the  next 
year  he  was  appointed  Recorder  of  Londim. 
And  now  Jeft^ys  saw  that  his  chancea  of 
preferment  woufd  be  infinitely  greater  if  he 
attached  himtelt  to  one  of  the  great  politiciU 
parties  of  the  day.  Having  placed  his 
services  at  the  dispossl  of  the  Court,  he  was 
largely  employed  in  prosecuting  those  who 
were  accused  cj  being  concerned  in  the  Popish 
Plot.  It  was  in  the  capacity  of  Recorder  of 
the  City  of  London  that  be  was  at  this  time  of 
such  nsa  to  the  government,  which  speedily 
reworded  him  by  making  him  Chief  Justice  ij 
Chester  and  a  baronet  (1680).  About  the 
same  time  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council. 
It  waa,  however,  chiefly  to  the  inflneoce 
□f  the  Duke  of  York  that  JeSiOTi  owed  hit 
promotion ;  Charles,  though  not  lusdaining  to 
avail  himself  of  the  IterOTder*s  parts,  viewed 
him  with  disgust.  "That  man,"  he  once 
said,  "  has  ao  uaming,  no  sense 
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walkers."  Before  Uie  dose  of  the  year  1680 
Jeffreys  waa  reprimanded  in  the  House  of 
Commons  (or  having  oh«tructed  the  meeting 
of  Parlitunent.  Hiis  censure  wu  mainly 
due  to  the  instance  of  the  City  of  London, 
OQ  which  he  attempted  to  revenge  hinteelf  by 
his  efforts  to  destroy  iU  manicipa]  institution. 
After  the  trial  of  Lord  William  RuaaeLl 
and  the  offenders  connected  with  the  Hj'e 
House  Plot,  Jeffrtiys  whs  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  (Nov.,  1083),  in 
which  capacity  he  pronoimced  sentence  of 
desth  on  Algernon  Sidney.  When  James  It. 
becajne  king  the  Chief  Justice  presided  at  the 
trial  of  Titus  Dates  and  Richard  Baiter,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  Bay  whether  he  appeared  in  a 
more  odious  light  by  reason  of  his  cruel 
■entenoe  on  the  one  or  his  hlasphemoos 
impudence  to  the  other.  He  waa  now  niaed 
to  the  Houte  of  Lords  us  Baron  Jeffreys  of 
Wells  (May,  16B6),  and  almost  immediately 
afterwarda  went  down  into  the  neighbourhood 
whence  he  deriTed  his  new  title  to  try  the 
insurgents  who  had  asaisted  in  Monmouth's 
rebellion  (July,  1685).  Some  idea  of  the 
CToelty  with  which  he  eieicised  liis  cammi»> 
siOD  may  be  gathered  from  his  conduct  on 
particular  occasions,  such  aa  the  trial  of 
I^y  Lisle,  and  Hamling;  but  fail  blood- 
thiiaty  temperament  can  only  be  fully- 
realised  when  we  recollect  Uie  number  of  his 
victims,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  twenty 
were  hanged.  It  was  for  this  piece  of 
buteheiT  that  JeSrevs  received  his  crowning 
rewanl  by  being  maa«  Chancellor,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1686 ;  and  he  immediately  signalised  his 
appointment  to  the  new  offioe  1^  ]>Toeuring 
the  "  murder "  of  Alderman  Corniah  by  a 
packed  iury .  Jeffreys  waa  next  instruoumtal 
in  obtaining  the  verdict  of  the  judges  in 
favour  of  the  Diapensing  Power,   and  the 


the  landing  of  t^e  Prinro  of  Orange,  when 
James  II.  left  Loudon  for  Salisbury,  Jeffreys 
waa  me  of  the  five  lords  appointed  to  repre- 
Bent  Tiini  in  his  absence.  As  William's  cause 
prospered  daily,  (he  Chancellor  attempled  to 
escape  in  a  sailor's  dress ;  ha  was  seized  by 
the  mob  in  a  Wapping  ale-house,  but,  being 
sccored  by  the  trained  bands,  waa  carried 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  oied  a  few  months  later 
(A^,  168B). 

HooHilaT,  Biit.  of  Bni.;  rampbeU,  Lift  of 
llM  OUntuIton;  Boter  North,  Lim  ef  Iht 
XartlUi  WooliToh,  Miutin  qf  Jtfiny. 

rT.A.A.] 
Jakyll,  Sib  Josbph  (t.  IflM,  d.  ITSB),  was 
called  to  Oie  Bar  in  1687.  In  1697  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  and  in  the 
foUnwing  year  was  returned  for  Eye,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1710 
be  waa  one  of  the  maiingers  of  Sacheverell's 
In   ITIT    faa  became  Uastez 


of  the  Bt^  and  in  1726  one  <rf  the  Com- 
missioneis  of  the  Gi«it  SeaL  In  1733  ha 
astonished  the  ministry  by  his  vigorous  sup- 
port of  Walpole's  Excise  Scheme.  In  the 
year  173S  he  introduced  the  (iin  Act,  and  the 
Mortmain  Act.  "He  was,"  says  Stanhope, 
"  a  ver]'  indifferent  speaker,  and  somewhat 
open  to  ridicule  in  his  dress  and  deportment, 
but  a  man  of  the  very  highest  bwevolence 
and  piobity."  Pope  has  summed  up  his 
character  as  one  "  who  never  changed  hia 
principle  or  wig." 

JcllalalMd.  Tub  SnoB  of  (1842),  took 
plsceduringthefliat  Afghan  War.  OnMoich 
11,  lBi2,  Akbar  Khan  made  his  appe«i>nce 
before  Jellalabad,  and  advanced  to  the  attack 
of  the  town  with  his  whole  anny.  The  garri- 
son, however,  sallied  oat  and  drove  him 
ignominioQsly  from  the  field,  upon  which  he 
turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  On  A^sil  I 
the  troops  slUed,  and  swept  into  the  town 
GOO  sheep  and  goats  they  btd  seen  from  the 
bastions  grsiing  in  the  plain.  Akbar  now 
pitched  his  camp  within  two  miles  of  the 
ramparts,  to  cut  off  foragers.  On  April  6 
Qeneral  Bale  determined  on  an  assault  cm  the 
«oeny's  encampmenL  The  troops  inned 
Gnnn  the  gate  at  dawn,  and  were  received  with 
a  flanking  fire  from  one  of  the  porta.  T^iis 
was  gallantlv  stormed.  The  advance  gnanl 
under  Captam  Haveloct  moved  on,  repelled 
two  charges  of  Aktnr's  splendid  cavalry,  and 
drove  them  into  the  camp.  The  enemy  were 
dislodged  from  every  poin^  and  pnimied  te 
the  river,  with  the  loss  of  their  guns,  equipage, 

iMjf,  AJFiUk  War ;  AnKtal  BttidT. 

J#nTrillT,  Sib  Leolisb  (Llewblltk)  (i. 
1623,1^.  IfiB5],wa8educatedatOxford.  Unthe 
death  of  Charles  I.  he  retired  to  Wales,  and 
later  to  the  Continent,  whence  he  returned 
shortly  before  the  Bertoration.  In  1661  he 
was  elected  principal  of  Jesus  College,  of 
which  society  be  was  a  munificent  benehtW. 
In  166i  he  was  engaged  in  reviewing  the 
maritime  laws,  and  in  1668  was  made  judge  of 
the  Prerogative  Court  at  Canterbury.  In  1678 
he  was  employed  in  negotiating  the  Treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  and  next  year  sucoaedod  Sir  Wil- 
llani  Temple  aa  the  English  ambassador  at 
the  Hague.  On  bis  return  home  he  was  a 
strong  opponent  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  for 
which  service  he  was  appointed  a  Privy 
Councillor  about  the  year  1680.  Five  yean 
later  he  died.  His  Lflltrt  and  Fapvrt  were 
published  in  172*. 

JenUnc'v  Bar,  Tm  Stobt  op,  was  di^ 
culatad  in  1738,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  At  this  timo  war  with  Spain 
was  eagerly  desired  bv  the  nation,  but  opposed 
by  the  minister.  Jenkins,  who  was  the  master 
of  a  trading  sloop  from  Jamaica,  asserted  tliat 
his  ship  had  been  boarded  by  a  Spanish 
fiuuila  (QiU,  and  that,  although  no  proof  tit 
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•muggliiig  had  been  found  na  the  TSBsel,  one 
of  ms  euB  had  been  barbaronal^  torn  off. 
Hub  ear  hs  carriad  about  in  cotton  to  display 
to  fail  Itaarera.  It  wu  Bald  at  the  tmie  that 
he  had  loBt  it  on  another  occasion,  probably 
at  the  pilloiy.  On  being  aaked  by  a  mem- 
ber what  wore  his  feelings  when  he  found 

"I  recommended,"  ua  nid,  "  my  soul  to  God, 
and  my  caote  to  my  country."  "  The  truth 
of  the  story,''  says  Jlr.  Lecky,  "  is  extremely 
donbtfol,  but  the  end  that  was  aimed  at  waa 
atteined.  The  indignatioii  of  the  people, 
fiumed  as  it  was  by  the  press  and  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  aU  aectiuns  of  the  opposL- 
tion,  became  micoatrollable." 

JanUnwni,  Avthoht  (rf.  16M),  was  one 
of  the  most  famooa  tiavellen  and  explorers  of 
Elimbeth's  reign.  In  15S8  he  was  sent  ont 
to  Bnaaia  as  the  agent  of  the  Basriao  Cmd' 
pany,  and  made  his  way  to  Aitnichan,  Poisia, 
and  Bokhara,  revisiting  the  last-named  place 
no  kM  than  six  timet  in  the  intereeta  of 
oommerca.  In  lfi71  he  was  sent  to  the 
Cair'e  court  by  Eliiabeth  as  her  accredited 


J«nMj>    [Caimwi.  In-AKM.] 

JrnmH,  John,  Bishop  of  Londcm  (i. 
1S22,  d.  1871),  was  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  Befarmeis  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  TI.  Under  Mary,  he  was  com- 
pelkid  to  seek  an  a^lmn  in  Qermany,  hut 
returned  to  England  on  the  aoceesion  of 
Elinbeth,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
(1669).  He  was  one  of  the  champions  of  the 
Pnrteatants  at  the  Theological  Conference  at 
Westminster  in  the  same  year.  He  was  a 
strong  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
li^t  of  kings,  a  great  controversialist,  and  a 
vdnminons  writer.  Hi*  great  work,  the  Aptt- 
kfy,  or  Defence  of  the  Ei^lish  Church  (1662), 
is  mainly  baaed  on  a  denial  of  the  theory  that 
truth  OBoaumzHy  resides  in  a  nnmerioil  majo- 
lity ;  it  is  prachcally  a  claim  made  on  behalf  of 
ProtMtant  bodies  to  be  admitted  to  the  Coun- 
al  of  IVentf  and  while  denying  that  Roman 
Ostholio  doctrines  have  the  support  of  the 
great  &tlien,  is  content  to  rest  all  its  argu- 
menta  on  the  direct  teaching  of  Christ  and 
Us  apostles.  This  work  was  translated  into 
English  vary  soon  after  its  Srst  publication, 
and  waa  so  generally  estaemed  that  Elisabeth 
gave  ordsra  for  one  copy  of  it  to  be  placed  in 
every  parish  church. 

Jorra  in  England.  The  Ant  amiear- 
ance  of  the  Jews  in  any  number  in  Bog- 
land  mnit  be  reckoned  among  the  results 
of  the  Norman  Conqueet.  Immediately  after 
tOSe,  many  coming  frton  Bouen,  Caen,  and 
other  Normaa  cities,  anived  in  London  in  tfas 


train  of  the  invaders.  Like  the  forests,  the 
Jews  were  declared  in  early  Norman  law  to 
be  the  peculiar  property  of  the  king,  and 
his  local  reio^wntative,  usually  the  constable 
of  the  tower  or  castle  erected  to  signalise  the 
Bufamiision  of  a  town  to  Norman  oonqnerors, 
ruled  over  each  settlement.  Hie  Jews  were 
subject  t«  tallages  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
crown,  and  U>  sJl  the  feudal  dues  of  tananta- 
in-chief,  and  the  Norman  kings  claimed  a 
large  proportion  of  their  wealth.  But  they 
tojoyad,  m  early  times,  no  smsll  SBCuri^  in 
retain.  Their  religion  excited  little  hostility. 
In  their  special  districts,  known  as  the 
Jewries,  they  were  allowed  to  practise  all 
their  religious  ritea,  and  synagogues  with 
schools  attached  to  them  sraang  up  in  all 
parta  of  the  country.  Standing  outside  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  the  canon-law  for- 
bidding trade  in  money  did  not  affect  them, 
and  it  was  that  calling  that  most  of  them 
successfully  pursued.  Their  general  financial 
■kill  was  widely  acknowledged.  William  II. 
employed  them  to  fium  the  revenues  of 
vacant  sees,  and  at  this  and  later  dotes,  great 
barons  and  ecclesiastics  sought  their  services 
as  stewards  ot  their  aatatea.  Uany  at  the 
same  time  gained  distinction  as  physicisns, 
and  in  several  towns,  notably  st  Oxford,  the 
lectures  of  their  rabbis  on  medicine,  and  other 
sciences,  were  attended  by  Christian  as  well 
as  by  Jewish  scholars. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  the  eeonrity 
which  tiie  Jew*  had  previonaly  enjoyed 
was  rapidly  weakened.  At  the  close  oi  the 
twelfth,  and  throaghont  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, their  position  was  one  of  growing 
danger.  They  became  the  helpless  victims 
of  the  kings,  who  made  thaii  wealtii  an 
important  source  of  revenue.  Stniben  and 
ilatilda,  and  their  iiropottera,  lobbed  them 
recklessly.  In  LIST  Henry  II.  demaoded  a 
fourth  of  their  chattels,  and  Eiohard  I.  de- 
pended largely  on  them  to  meet  his  extravagant 
expenditure.  Until  the  reign  of  Hraii7  III., 
however,  a  somewhat  tolerant  policy  was  still 
pursued  toward  them  by  the  government  in 
matters  of  religion.  In  1 1 76  permission  was 
given  them  to  acquire  burial-grounds  outside 
Uie  towns  where  they  were  settled.  Biohard  I. 
practically  legalised  tiieir  own  forms  of  oath 
m  civil  rases.  John  corresponded  vrith  a 
chief  rabbi  on  terms  of  intimacy.  But 
from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
people  of  the  towns,  stirred  constantly  t^  the 
preachers  of  the  Crusades  to  a  fanatical  haiied 
of  them,  attributed  to  them,  aa  heretics,  as 
foreigners,  and  as  capitalists,  their  poverty 
and  misfortunes,  and  subjected  them  to  every 
variety  of  persecution.  In  114i  the  baseloM 
charge  was  preferred  against  the  Jews  of  Nor- 
wich of  murdering  a  <£ild  to  use  his  blood  in 
their  religions  ceremonies,  and  this  and  nmilar 
accusation*  were  repeated  latar  in  London, 
Gloucester,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Ltneoln.  and 
elsewhere.    In  1188  riots  took  plaoe  in  evei; 
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town  where  anj  Jews  redded.  He  Jewries 
were  pilUg«d  and  fired,  and  their  inhabitanta 
IniitaUf  murdered.   Bestrictioii«,too,weTefre- 

Aania  of  Anna  forbsde  the  Jew  to  take  into  the 
towna  UT  weapon  of  wv.  In  1191  Eichard  I. 
wmad  a  demea  placiiw  their  commercial  trans- 
■ctiona  more  thoroa^Iy  under  the  control  ot 
the  looal  officen  of  the  ciown.  At  the  nme 
time  apecial  itjnsmnt  jotticei  were  to  enforae 
the  new  law,  and  were  to  fonn  at  Weatminater 
e  special  oonrt,  known  as  the  Jewi'  Exchequer 
(Judaorum  Seactarium),  for  the  trial  of  lawauita 
in  which  JewB  were  concerned,  and  for  auditing 
the  accounts  of  their  contributions  to  the 
national  treasury.  The  barons  introduced 
into  Uagna  O&rta  a  clause  forbidding  the 
Jews  on  the  death  of  a  baronial  debtor  to 
distrain  the  property  of  hii  aurviron,  and  in 
121S  they  were  ordered  for  the  flrtt  time  to 
wear  a  diitin^ishing  badgo. 

The  thirteenth  century  witnessed  little 
chaiiee  in  the  position  of  the  Jew*.  The 
fint  years  of  John'a  raign,  and  of  his 
>n's,  gave  them   brief  respites  from  per- 


deads  ot  popular  Tiolence.  John  not  only 
constantly  levied  t>Us<es  upon  thsm,  and 
imiffisoned  and  tortured  those  unable  to  pay, 
but  he  confiscated  the  proper^  ot  their  in- 
■oWent  debtors,  and  diatiibiited  it  among  his 
supporters.  When  Henry  III.  G*me  of  age, 
he  followed  his  lather's  example,  and  reversed 
the  moderate  policy  that  his  jnsticiarB, 
'WiUiain  Harahall  and  Hubert  de  Burgh,  had 
porsoed  towards  them.  They  were  niade 
reRMHuible  for  all  the  extmvn^ncca  of  him- 
self and  his  wile's  relatives,  who  bitterly 
hated  them,  and  hardly  a  year  passed  without 
a  heavy  eisction,  varying  from  60,000  to 
10,000  DiaFlu,  being  nude  upon  their  property. 
In  1 ZSS  Henry  made  them  over  to  his  biiither, 
Riehard  of  Cornwall,  as  seourity  for  a  large 
loan.  And  these  exactions  and  indignitiee 
were  far  from  being  their  only  difficulties. 
The  Chnrch  now  deliberately  attacked  their 
religion.  The  friars — the  now  preachers  of 
religion  in  the  towns — were  filled  with  seal 
against  Judaism,  and  they  sought  and  ob- 
tained, as  at  Cambridge,  many  synagogues  for 
their  own  habitations.  Simon  de  Montfort 
shared  the  friars'  hostility  to  them,  and  the 
battles  of  Lewes  and  Evesham  were  followed 
by  revolting  attacks  upon  the  Jews  throuB^out 
the  oountry.  In  vain  they  b^od  permissiDn 
to  leave  EuKland  alttwether.  ^le  king  found 
tbem  too  valuable  to  laie  them  lightly.  His 
refusal  ot  their  petition  was  followed  by  a 
harsh  edict  forbidding  them  to  hold  in  future 
anv  property  in  land. 

From  Edward  I.'s  oonnexion  with  the  Jews 
a  nmilar  story  hss  arisen,  but  with  his  reign 
their  mediaeval  history  ends.  He  shared  tbe 
antipaUijr  for  which  his  mother,  Glesocr  of 
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Provence,  was  temarlable,  and  the  statute  dt 
la  Jtutrii,  issued  in  1275,  was  calculated  to 
ruin  them  utterly.  Lending  money  at  internet 
was  absolntely  forbidden,  snd  every  Jew 
was  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  threepence  or 
foulpence  annually.  Fersecution  by  people 
and  priests  was  meanwhile  left  unpuniahed, 
and  at  length,  in  ISSO,  Edward  I.,  exercising 
some  self-denial,  consented  to  expel  them. 
About  17,000  are  reported  to  have  left  tbe 
country,  and  the  majority  of  them  appear  to 
have  sooght  refuge  on  the  coast  of  France 
snd  Flanden.  Uany,  however,  were  wilfully 
wrecked  in  their  passage,  and  perished  at  saa. 
The  grounds  of  their  expulsion  were  stated  to 
be  the  bloaphemous  character  of  their  reURJoos 
belief,  and  their  oppression  of  the  people  as 
usurious  money-lenden,  Thair  real  property 
was  naturally  confiscated  by  the  crown. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  after  the  banish* 
meat  of  1290  no  Jews  came  to  England  until 
the  Inter  yoara  of  Cromwell'B  Frotectorato, 
but  special  investigation  of  the  subject  leaves 
little  doubt  that  small  numbers  ot  them  were 
present  in  the  conotry  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  Throu^out  this 
period  the  House  for  Jewish  CmiTeris  in 
London  was  seldom  without  ( 


a  chaige  ot  treason.  Chailes  L  borrowed 
money,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  of  some  cd 
their  race  who  came  to  England  from  Amster- 
dam, and  Cromwell  employed  several  Jews  as 
foreign  spies.  It  was  not,  however,  till  16So 
that  Edward  I.'s  decree  was  practically  re- 
pealed. Id  that  year  the  Protector,  on  Us 
own  responsibility,  in  answer  to  the  petition 
of  Man nssnh-ben-lBraeli  a  Dutd  r»blii,  granted 
permission  to  a  few  Jews  to  settle  opanlv  in 
this  oountry.  Much  opposntiMk  was  nised  to 
the  order  by  the  London  merchants,  who  leaied 
commercial  rivalry,  and  in  1660  a  petitioD 
was  presented  to  Charles  II.  to  reverse  Crom- 
weli'a  action,  bnt  it  met  with  no  success.  Tlte 
king  had  received  loans  from  the  Jews  in 
the  days  of  his  exile,  and  had  already  pledged 
his  word  to  maintain  them  in  £iiigland. 
The  fleet  Jewish  immigrants  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  descended  frmn  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  families  who  bad  taken  reflate 
inHolland,  and  they  were  followed  later  by 
Jews  from  Germany  and  Poland.  Hie 
English  law  at  first  allowed  tbem  few 
civil  righta.  By  a  statute  of  Jamea  I.'s 
reign  the  sacnuoental  test  was  essential  to 
ostutalisation,  and  the  various  penal  laws, 
excluding  Caliiolics  from  dvil  and  municipal 
office,  and  from  tbe  lei^  prefesaion,  were 
applicable  to  tbem.  Their  public  worahip 
contravened  a  law  of  Eliabeth  making 
attendance  at  church  compulsory,  but  their 
various  places  of  worship  m  London,  erect*^ 
in  this  and  the  next  L-entury,  were  never  seri- 
ously menaced.  Their  marriages,  however, 
wen  only  valid  by  conrtasy,  uid  all  Jews 
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wets  subject  to  the  alien  duties  {a  lie&Tj  tax 
impoud  on  all  gotxiB  exported  by  foreiKnert), 
from  which,  hoirsTor,  JtunM  II.  relieved  them 
foi  a  lav  yeuB. 

In  commerce  the  "RngHjV  Jevt  rapidly 
gained  a  high  reputation.  In  the  wv  <a  the 
tSpaniih  tuccenion,  a,  Jew  ccmtiKCted  to  supply 
the  army  with  bread,  and  it  wai  currently  re- 
ported Uiat  the^  entered  in  tlie  Mine  raign  into 
negotiBtioos  with  Qodolphin  tor  the  purchaae 
of  Brentford  aa  an  ezdusirely  Jewiui  aattle- 
the  nicceeding  reign*  aeveral 
ere  nude  to  relieve  them  o(  their 
vaiiona  diaabilitiea.  In  IT'<I3  they  were  per- 
mitted te  omit  from  the  oath  of  abjuration  alt 
wotda  obnoiiona  to  theit  faith,  and  a  little 
later  naturalitation  wae  allowed  to  all  who  bad 
lived  leven  yean  in  America,  or  had  engaged 
in  the  Sax  or  hemp  tr*dea,  or  who  had  aerved 
inthenavjr.  ThoeUie  principle  of  their  right 
to  naturaliMtion  waa  admitted.  In  1763  the 
Pelham  ministry  introduced  the  Jews'  Katu- 
ralisation  Bill,  extending  the  privilege  but  not 
making  it  univerHal ;  in  spite  of  much  oppo- 
sition intheCommons,  it  became  law.  Poinmr 
fuiaticism  and  commercial  jealousy  were,  how- 
ever, roused  against  it  in  the  coontry,  and 
predictions  of  the  evils  that  would  flow  from 
the  meainre  excited  a  very  bitter  agitation 
against  the  Jews.  In  ilM  the  government, 
in  obedience  to  the  paiue,  moved  tiie  repeal  of 
the  Act.  A  clause,  however,  in  Lord  Hard- 
wicke'a  Harriage  Act  of  the  previous  year 
g«ve  practical  legal  validity  to  Jewish 
maniages. 

In  the  present  century  the  dimbilitiee  of 
the  Jews  were  finally  removed,  and  their 
cauM  totmd  •trong  support  in  tbe  city  of 
London.  In  1S32  they  were  given  the  rights 
of  freemen  of  the  dty,  and  by  Lord  Cunp- 
hell's  Act  of  1835  they  were  enabled  to  take 
the  oath  requisite  for  admission  te  the  office 
of  BhsriS.  In  1833  the  Reform  Bill  granted 
them  the  anSnige.  A  motion  for  the  abolition 
of  all  their  civil  diMbilitiea  waa  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833,  and 
Hume,  O'Conoell,  and  Macaulay  spoke  strongly 
in  its  hvour,  but  after  passing  the  Lower 
Boose  it  was  thrown  out  bv  the  Iiords.  The 
same  &te  awaited  the  bill  on  many  snbee- 
it  occasions.    In  1846,  however,  by  the 

digiouB  Opiniont  Belief  Bill,  the  publio 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the  education 
<d  their  children  in  it,  were  legalised.  In  the 
iMKt  vear  Baron  Lionel  de  Sotliscluld  was 
elected  Member  of  Parliament  by  the  City  of 
London,  but  the  law  necessitating  an  oatii 
which  he  could  not  conseientionsly  take  pre- 
vented his  takini;  his  Mat.  In  tSSl  Alderman 
Salomons  was  elected  for  Greenwich,  and  he 
took  hie  sent  after  omittini;  from  the  oath  the 
wradi  obnoxions  to  his  faith,  for  which  he 
wne  eubeequently  fined  XfiOD  in  the  Court  of 
Qneen's  Bench.  Finally,  in  1858,  the  re- 
maining Jewish  disabilitiea  irere  removed  by 
law,  and  the  oath  admitting  members  to  the 
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House  ot   Commons  to  altered   that  Jews 

might  conscientiously  take  it. 

Tovaj,  Anflla  /wlaiH  (ITSS),  with  Muloi'i 
ooaouDt  □[  tha  Jesiih  EicbMuer  In  hii  Uiiliirif 
Iff  llu  Emiuftr  (vol.  1.),  ooTen  the  madtai^ 
biitorj,  ot  wblcb  a  gtwi  niimiiu?  ii  siTen  Is 
MuaolkHitli'i  Jna  0/  Oi«t  Briloin  (1B4S). 
Pndotto'i  Anytg-Jwiih  EUoIwi  ( 1878)  glTM  ttw 
moM  al&bonta  iDfarmMion  on  the  lubjest  tnna 
Uu  tlsa  ol  Uromwell.  [S.  L.  L.] 

Jvypon.    [Hajpootana.] 

Jlunsi  is  the  name  of  a  district  in 
Bundelkhund,  lying  142  miles  sonth  of  Agra. 
In  1804,  on  the  first  connection  of  the  go- 
vernment with  Bundelkhund.  a  beaty  was 
concluded  with  Oheo  Rao  Bhao,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Peishwa,  and  governor  of  tiiis 
small  territory.  In  1817,  when  sll  rights  of 
the  Peiihwa  u  the  province  were  ceded  to 
the  company,  in  consideration  of  his  fidelity 
Uie  territory  was  declared  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  the  above-iaentioned  ruler.  On  the 
death  of  his  grandson,  who  died  without 
leaving  any  issue  (183S),  the  territory  was 
given  to  a  collateral  Wnch  of  the  same 
famiV ;  and  when  in  1854  the  last  descendant 
of  Oheo  Sao  Bhao  died  childless,  ttie 
British  govemmfnt  declined  to  recognise  his 
adopted  son,  and  annexed  the  province.  The 
Ranee  protested  in  vain  at  the  time ;  but  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in  1867,  she  took 
a  fearful  revenge,  and  put  to  death  every 
European— man,  woman,  and  child— liho  could 
■eiie,  proclaiming  herself  independent.  She 
vras  besieged  and  driven  from  Jbangi,  ISS8, 
and  waa  evpntually  slain  before  Owalior  fight- 
ing in  the  front  ranks  like  a  man.  Her  body, 
however,  whs  not  found,  and  It  Is  presumed 
that  it  must  have   been  carried  away  and 


,THaSi>oioF(1868).   Whmthe 

Indian  Mutiny  broke  oat,  the  fortren  of 
Jbansi,  which  had  for  soma  years  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Engliah  Qovemment, 
was  garrisoned  by  tile  IZtb  Native  Infantry. 
Early  in  June  (!SS7},  the  rebellion  broke  out 
here,  and  the  fort,  tooethcr  with  the  tieasura 
and  the  magazine,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents.  It  wns  not  till  March,  in  the 
next  year,  that  Sir  H.  Rose  was  enabled  to 
advance  to  this  town,  and  Mtahlisb  bis  bat- 
teries round  it.  On  the  30th  the  defence  of 
the  dty  and  fort  were  dismantled,  and  the 
guns  so  far  disabled  that  they  no  longer  kept 
up  a  serious  fire.  Tfae  final  SMsult  was  made 
April  2,  by  two  columns.  Tie  town  was 
quickly  cleared,  and  the  Ranee  fled.  The 
rebels  now  abandoned  their  positions,  and  the 
English  took  posMasion  of  this  formidable 
forbess  without  furtiier  opposition. 

JhludllX  Blty«  was  the  wife  of  Runjeet 
Bin^,  on  whose  death  she  assumed  the  re- 

Kcy  of  the  Punjab,  or  rather  abated  it  with 
paramour,  Ul  Bingh.     Her  intrigaei 
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brooght  a1»n(  the  i«ductioii  of  the  FonJKb 
67  Lorda  Bardiuge  and  Balhoiuie.  After  ■ 
■eiiM  of  Itruiso  and  romaotiQ  viciHaitudes, 
piematurely  old,  well-nigh  blind,  broken  and 
nibdned  in  qurit,  she  f  oimd  a  resting  place  at 
last  under  the  roof  of  her  eon,  in  a  quiet  eomer 
of  an  lilpgliiih  castle,  and  died  in  a  London 
nibiirb. 

KajB,  Stpoi  War. 

Jinffom  was  a  name  given  dnring  tbe 
eidtement  of  the  Eaatem  Question  in  1 973  to 
the  party  which  was  in  favour  of  war  willl 
BuHsia.  The  word  sprang  from  a  popular 
•ang  of  the  period,  the  refrain  of  which  was — 
"  We  daat  wut  to  flght,  but  bj  Jln^  If  wa  do. 

tbe  mODar  too. 
The  won),  however,  was  adopted  in  lerioua 
political  controvOTBT,  and  u«ed  to  deaignata 

those  Buppeaed  to  favour  ~   ' ' 

eomh«tant  foi«igii  policy. 


of  Kent,  was  the  daughter  of  Edmund 
of  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  son  of  King 
Edward  I.  On  the  death  of  her  brother, 
without  issue,  she  became  CounteHs  of  Kent. 
She  was  married  first  to  Sir  Thomas  Holland, 
and  secondly  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury',  from 
whom  aho  was  divorced.  In  1361  she  became 
tbe  wife  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  five  yeara 
later  gave  birth  to  Hichard  II.  In  1381  she 
was  exposed  to  the  iosulte  of  the  insurgents, 
who  took  poBseseion  of  the  Tower,  whither 
she  had  fled  for  refuge,  but  her  life  waa  pre- 
terved-  She  was  rather  lavoumbty  disposed 
,to  Wycliffe. 

Joftn,  OF  Natabee,  QmsK  {d.  I43T),  waa 
the  daughter  of  Charlea  II.  of  Navane,  and 
waa  married  first  to  John  V.,  Duke  of 
Britanny,  and  secondly  (1403)  to  Henry  IV., 
by  whom  she  had  no  issue. 

Joanna,  Puncess  (i.  1321,  d.  1362),  was 
promiaed  in  marria^  to  Prince  David  of 
Gotland,   by  the  Treaty   of   Northampton 


the  young  king  and  queen  went  to  France, 
where  they  were  kindly  received  by  King 
PhUip  (1333),  and  whence  they  did  not  return 
to  Scotland  till  1341.  Aft«r  her  husband's 
capture  at  Neville's  Qrosa  [1346],  she  visited 
him  in  bia  captivity  (1348).  On  his  release  in 
1367,  she  accompanied  him  to  Scotland,  but 
soon  after,  being  insulted  by  David's  prefer- 
ence for  his  miatreea,  Katherine  Mortimer,  she 
returned  to  Edward  Ill.'a  court,  and  refused  to 
return  to  her  husband  even  when  her  rival  was 
murdered  in  1360. 

Jooelia  de  Brakelonda  (<<.  firea 
1211)  waa  a  Benedictine  maiik  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  where  he  held  the  ofBces  of  prior's 
chaplain,  abbot's  chaplain,  gueat-master,  and 


almoner  in  succession.  He  is  tbe  anthra"  of  « 
domestic  chnmicle  of  the  abbey  to  which  he 
belonged.  I^iia  work  extend  from  the  ynt 
1173,  "  when  the  Flemings  were  captured  out- 
aide  tbe  town"~inwbich7earalao  Jocdin  be- 
came a  monk— to  the  year  1202.  WhenJoedin 
deals  with  public  events  in  t^ia  chrtmiclc, 
they  ai«  chiefly  such  as  bad  some  coonectJon 
with  the  abbey  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Jocelin's  chronicle  has  been  edtt«d  by  Mr.  J. 
G.  Rokewode  for  the  Camden  Society  (1840). 
and  forma  the  text  of  Carlyle'e  Faii  mid 
FnmU. 

Jolm,  Enco  (h.  Deo.  24,  1166, :  April  8, 
lies,  1^  Oct.  19,  12161,  vras  the  youngest 
eon  of  Henry  II.  and  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
taine.  He  was  Henry's  favourite  son,  and 
deetined  to  receive  as  his  ehare  oF  his 
father's  empire  the  lordship  of  Ireland. 
But  his  petulant  and  arrogant  behaviour 
to  the  Irish  chieb  when,  in  11S6,  he 
was  sent  on  a  visit  to  Ireland,  compelled 
Henry  to  give  op  this  scheme.  Before  long 
John  joined  his  orother  Eichard  in  his  laat 
revolt  against  his  father,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  treachery.  Henry's  schemes  to 
win  for  John  a  rich  marriage  had  proved  no 
less  nnsoccessfol  than  hia  Irish  plan.  But 
soon  after  Hichard  I.'s  accession,  John's  mar^ 
with  the  heiress  of  the  great  Qlouceater 


During  Richard's  absence  o 


dose  alliance  with  Plulip  of  France,  rose  in 
revolt  on  the  newa  of  Richard's  captivity. 
But  the  administrative  system  waa  too  abtmg 
to  be  shaken  by  John's  turbulence.  Hie 
rising  was  suppressed,  and  its  author  vei^' 
leniently  treated  by  hia  brother,  who  did  his 
best  to  secure  hie  succession  in  preference  to 
the  heir  of  his  felder  brother,  Geoffrey.  In 
1169  John  became  king.  His  reign  marks  tbe 
collapse  of  the  great  power  whidi  Henry  II. 
had  founded ;  hut  also  shows  the  begin- 
ning of  the  national  English  state  which 
emerged  from  its  ruins.  The  loss  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  quarrel  with  Innocent  HI.,  and 
the  stru^le  with  the  baronage  which  pro- 
duced Magna  Carta,  aTO  the  great  events  of 
his  reign.  Philip  Augustas  promptly  de- 
serted his  old  friend  when  be  became  king, 
and  posed  as  the  champion  of  Arthur  of 
Britanny,  whom  John  was  generally  believed 
to  have  murdered,  and  as  protector  of 
the  injured  Count  of  La  Marche,  whose  be- 
trothed wife,  laabella  of  AngoulSme,  John  had 
recently  married,  having  divorced  his  flist 
wife.  After  a  solemn  trial,  John  waa  ad- 
judged to  have  forfeited  hia  French  flefs.  In 
1204  Philip  conquered  Normandy,  John 
making  little  or  no  attempt  to  protect  his 
dominions.    Anjoo,  Maine,  and  tne  greats 

Ct  of  the  southern  fieb  which  Eleanor  had 
ugbt  to  Henry  II.,  were  ^leedily  '""■"^^ 
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tlsD.  Not  until  it  wu  too  kte  did  J<din 
nuke  a  vigoroui  effort  to  regain  them.  By 
that   time   other    difficoltiaB   prevented    hu 

attempts  being  euccewfuL  The  Aichbiihop 
ot  Canterbiuy,  Hubert  Walter,  had  been  a 
preat  influence  for  good  on  John.  Hii  death, 
in  1206,  wa«  thus  a  great  toes  in  iteelt.  But 
the  qoairel  of  the  king  and  the  Canterbury 
monks,  and  the  impoeition  ot  a  papal  noDiinee 
vhom  neither  would  accept,  led  to  John'* 
famous  conteet  with  Innooent  III. ;  the  inter- 
dict of  1208;  the  deposition  of  I'iU,  and  the 
abject  BubmiuioiL  of  the  king  when  Philip, 
tB  BzecatoT  of  the  papal  decrees,  wu  prepar- 


tire,  and  consented  to  receive  it  back 
of  the  papacy.  Henceforth  John  waa  lono. 
cent'eally;  but  his  innumerable  tyiaiuiies  had 
raised  up  enemies  in  the  nation  againet  which 
papal  support  was  of  little  value.  The  death 
of  the  faithful  justiciar,  Fitz-Peter,  in  1213, 
broke  up  the  civil  administration.  The  last 
check  on  John's  Wranny  was  now  removed  ; 
but  with  unwonted  energy  he  planned  a  great 
aipeditioQ  for  the  recovery  of  Poiton,  in  con. 
inoctiun  with  an  alliance  with  the  princes  of 
Lower  Gennany,  who  sapport«d  hu  nephew. 
Otto  IV.,  against  Philip.  The  defeat  of  Otto  at 
Bouvinea,  and  the  wont  of  co-operation  of  the 
Foitevins,  made  both  schemoa  abortive.  .  The 
refusal  of  the  northern  barons  of  England  to 
serve  abroad  began  the  series  of  events  which 
led  to  the  Great  C3iarter.  The  papal  arch- 
bishop, I^n^ton,  took  up  an  unexpectedly 
E.triotJc  attitude.  He  held  up  the  charter  ot 
enrr  1.  to  the  barons  a*  a  good  boaii  for 
theirdemanda  A  great  meeting  ot  the  nobles 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  declared  itself  agaiust 
the  kio^.  The  clergy,  the  Londoners,  the 
ministeruil  prelates,  in  turn  deserted  John. 
Abandoned  oy  all  but  hirelinga  and  foreigners, 
he  was  constrained,  in  1215  (June  16),  to. 
Dgn  Magna  C<wta,  But  the  support  of 
Innocent  IH.  could  still  be  t«lied  upon. 
Langton  was  summoned  to  Rome.  The  Pope 
annulled  the  charter.  John,  with  his  merce- 
naries, gpread  desolation  throughout  the 
country.  Nothing  was  left  for  the  barons 
but  to  appeal  to  Philip  ot  France.  In  1216, 
the  landing  of  Louis,  the  French  King's  son, 
with  a  French  army,  reduced  John  to  despair. 
His  death  at  Newark  (Oct.  19,  1216)  only 
prevented  hie  depoaitioii. 

John  was  one  t4  the  wont  of  English 
king*,  tyrannical,  treacheront,  petnlant,  pas- 
simiate,  infamous  in  all  his  private  relatioas, 
careless  of  all  his  public  duties.  But  he  was  of 
no  mean  ability ;  and  had  he  possessed  mors 
persistent  ene^  and  stability  of  purpose,  he 
ndriit  have  reigned  as  successfully  as  his 
bther.  As  it  was,  he  failed  in  everything  ha 
ondertook.  The  system  of  govamment  whioh 
Henry  II.  had  established  had  survived  the 
Delect  ot  Kchatd,  but  broke  up  under  the 
active  tyramiy  of  John.     Yet  iia  dissolution 
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left  the  nation  free  to  work  out  its  own  d»- 
velopment.  lie  loss  of  Normandy  made  the 
baronnge  flnally  English.  It  was  no  small 
benefit  to  the  nation  that  John's  tyt«nny 
compelled  barons  and  people,  and,  despite  the 
Pope,  the  better  elements  in  the  Church,  to 
make  common  cause  against  John.  Magna 
Caita  was  the  result  of  the  first  corporate 
action  of  the  English  nation,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  medifeval  constitntion.  Even  the 
submission  to  Home  helped  on  in  the  next 
generation  the  national  reaction  which  John's 
reign  had  done  eo  much  to  stiniulate. 

Hatthew  Puis,  ITU.  AKtL ;  Full,  BrngliKlw 
QuehliMn  atublM.  Cnut.  Sid.:  Feuwo, 
Hut.  o/Kbj.  I  LIngard.  [T.  F.  T.] 

John,  Mh  Ixird  of  the  Isles,  and  11th 
Earl  of  Boss  (d.  MBS),  aided  James  II.  at  the 
siege  of  Boibtirgh  (U60),  for  which  service 
he  was  appointed  a  Warden  of  the  Marches. 
In  1462,  however,  he  entered  into  a  tr^ty 
with  Edward  IV.,  which,  becoming  known 
some  years  later,  led  to  the  forfeiture  ot  his 
earldom  of  Boas.  But  John  was  too  powerful 
to  be  offended,  and,  in  1476,  was  created  a 
peer  as  John  de  IsJa,  Lord  of  the  lelea,  by 
way  ot  conciliBtien. 

Johnston,  AncHmiui,  or  Warbibtok 
{4.  1661),  was  a  lender  ot  the  Covenantera, 
whose  demands  he  is  said  to  have  fonnnlated. 
He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  at  the 
Peace  ot  Berwick  (163B),  and  at  the  Treaty 
of  Ripoa  (1S40).  The  following  year  be 
became  a  Lord  of  SecaioD,  and  is  credited 
with  having  suggested  the  Acts  of  Chseee  is 
1649.  Having  acted  as  chairman  ot  Crom- 
well's Committee  of  Public  Safety,  he  was 
condemned,  in  1661,  and  executed  at  Edin- 

Jndge.  [Jc STICK.] 
-  Judithj,  daughter  ot  Charles  the  Bold, 
King  ot  France,  in  B56  was  married  to 
King  Ethelwult.  She  is  vid  to  have  nt  by 
her  husband's  side  on  the  ro^  throne,  but 
this  apparently  means  nothing  more  than 
that  she  was  recognised  as  queen,  a  title 
which  had  belonged  to  no  wife  of  a  West- 
Saxon  king  since  the  days  of  Edburga. 
After  Eth^wulfs  death,  she  married  her 
stepecm  Ethelbald  (858),  and  on  his  decease, 
in  860,  she  went  back  to  her  father's  court. 


Junikgei,  BoBBST  or,  ArchbiEhop  at 
Canterbury  (1060 — &2),  was  a  Norman 
who  caroe  over  to  England  in  the  train 
of  Edward  the  Coofewor.  He  waa  made 
Bishop  ot  London  in  1044,  and  at  once 
came  forward  as  the  leader  ot  the  French 
party.  His  infloence  over  the  king  was  very 
great.  "So  high  did  he  stand  in  the  king  b 
estimation,  that  if  he  had  said  a  black  crow 
was  a  white  one,  the  Mng  would  sooner  have 


was  a  white  one,  the  Mng  would  soo 
believedthebishop'B  word  than  hisov 
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And  tiiis  influence  wu  exerted  to  fill  every 
office  with  Normaiu,  and  destroy  the  nsitdonal 
p«rty  of  which  (ii>dwin  voi  the  bead.  The 
socceea  of  Robert's  gcheme  wu  aeen  in  1060, 
when  Bdwsrd  appointed  him  atchbiehop,  in 
oppodtion  to  the  Chapter  of  Otnterbiipy,  who 
had  elected  one  of  their  own  namber,  Elfric, 
to  the  poet.  The  triamph  of  the  Normaias 
seemed  eectued  in  1061  by  the  bmiahmeitt  of 
Oodwiu  and  hii  bohs  ;  but  in  the  next  year 
they  retnmed,  were  receiTsd  with  the  greatest 
enthiuiann,  and  foi  the  time  destroyed  the 
influence  of  their  rival  Archbishop  Robert 
wu  one  of  the  flnt  to  flee  before  the  itonn, 
and,  in  company  with  the  Biahop  of  Dor- 
chaster,  he  made  hii  way  in  a  cnuy  flahing- 
boat  to  Normandy.  The  Witenagemot, 
which  met  almoct  immediately,  deprived 
Kobert  of  hit  archbiahopric,  and  outlawed 
him,  and  the  inlerpoaition  of  the  Pope  in  his 
favour  was  diaregarded.  He  had  to  retire  to 
themonaatery  of  Jomi^es,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death. 

^■(lo-auK  Ctmi*.!  Frearaui,  Sentmk  Cm. 


,  Norman  monk,  who  compiled  _ 
Latin  history  of  the  Dulcei  of  Normandy 
from  BoUo  to  the  year  1071.  His  work 
has  been  greotlv  interpolated  bv  later 
writer* ;  bat  for  tJie  Conquest,  and  the  early 
yeara  of  William  I.'s  reign,  William  ot 
Jiuni^gee  is  a  tsirly  g:ood  authority.  The 
eariier  part  of  this  writer's  work  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  Sudo  of  8t.  Quentin.  Only  the  Qrat 
aevan  books  can  he  looked  apoQ  as  belonging  to 
William ;  the  eighth,  and  many  interpuadona 
on  the  previous  booki,  being  doe  to  Robert  de 
Monte,  Thenarcativeof Williamof  Jomi^ea 
forms  the  ground-work  of  Woce's  Lt  EomoH 
dt  Ban. 

TU*  aiitluir  bu  Iwea  priatfd  tn  DoabMie'a 

SeWptoTM  Nttmimla,  ud  in  HlsDtfi  PttnUfliE 

Cwnu  CamifUuu,  vol.  dUx. 

Jong  BalutdHT,  But  (<f.  1877),  tiw  chief 
minister,  and  virtual  ruler,  of  Nepanl,  bought 
a  latge  contingent  to  the  hdp  of  the  Kngii^h 
in  the  rebellion  of  ISG7,  and  assisted  at  the 
■tege  of  Delhi  (1S68).  Jung  Bahadur  had,  in 
earlier  ycara,  assisted  in  the  murder  of  Mala- 
bar Singh  (18«'}),  the  chief  minieter  of 
Nepanl,  and  after  thia  became  one  of  the 
principal  governoia  of  the  conntry.  His 
previous  conduct  seemB  to  faave  been  to  some 
extent  dictated  by  a  wiah  to  serve  the  Qoeen 
of  Nepaul;  but  when  ordered  by  her  to  deotroy 
the  heir-aOTMreiit  and  his  brother,  Jung 
Bahadur  ranued  to  obey,  and  before  long 
aoooeeded  in  appointing  him  aa  ruler  A 
"— "vulin theroomf'  "     *' 

IT  yeara  later  (11 
a  visit  to  Eogbutd. 

Junius,  Thb  LnTBBB  OP.  Theflrst  letter 
hearing  the  signature  of  "  Janim  "  made  ila 
appearance  in  the  Publit  AJvrrlittr  for  Nov. 
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21,  17S3.  But  we  have  the  author's  own 
aasnrance  that  he  had  been  writing  under  dif- 
ferent oameeforat  least  two  years  previoualy. 
It  was  not,  however,  tiU  Jan.  21,  1769, 
that  the  regular  series  of  political  attacks 
under  the  title  of  Jnoius  commenced  with 
an  asaault  on  the  chaiacten  ot  the  Duke  ot 
Orafton  and  Lord  North,  in  a  letter  addcoased 
to  the  former  of  these  two  nobles.  With 
reference  to  the  duke  we  are  told  that  "  the 
flnances  of  a  nation  sinking  under  its  debts 
have  been  committed  to  a  young  nobleman 
already  ruined  by  play  ;  "  while  Lord  North 
i>  chanuieiieed  as  "  an  object  ot  derision  to 
his  enemies,  and  of  melancholy  pity  to  his 
friends."  The  vacillation  and  inconaistency 
of  the  govenmiant  ate  pointed  out,  and  hardly 
any  name  mentioned  escapes  irony  or  abuse 
excepting  that  of  Mr.  GrenviUe,  The  mih- 
tary  part  rf  thia  attack  drew  out  a  reply  from 
tjir  William  Diaper,  in  which  he  called  upon 
Junius  to  ask  pardon  of  "  Lord  Granby  and  the 
whole  kingdom  for  his  abominable  scandal." 
Letter  followed  letter  between  the  two  com- 
batants, till  on  March  18  Junius  once  more 
tmmed  his  batteries  directly  against  the 
Duke  of  Orafton  for  having  panloned  a  co- 
tain  Edward  MncQuirk,  who  had  been  fonnd 
guilty  of  murder.  This  question  is  made  flie 
prelude  to  a  fierce  condemnation  of  the  Duke's 
whole  conduct  aa  regards  the  Wilkes  and 
Luttrell  question,  hisprivBte  morals  and  hia 
political  capacity.  The  Prime  HiniBt«r  is 
told,  "  There  is  something  which  distingnishca 
yon  not  only  from  all  other  ministers  but 
from  all  other  men.  It  is  not  that  you  de 
wronR  by  deaign,  but  that  you  should  never 
do  right  by  miatake."  By  the  esid  ot  May 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  incidentally  broogM 
upon  the  scene  to  ahare  in  the  Prime  MiDialer*a 
ahnse,  and  towards  the  end  of  July  BWk- 
stone  is  directly  attacked  tor  his  reflection* 
on  GrenviUe.  Towards  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember Junius  addressod  his  fltst  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  inheritor  ot  a  nana 
"  glorious  till  it  was  yonn : "  and  once  ttam 
Sir  W.  Draper  came  forward  for  the  defence. 
On  Dec.  19,  I7GS,  appeared  the  famous  letter 
to  the  king,  foe  which  the  printers  and  pub- 
lishers were  tried  (1770),  on  which  occasion 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty  irf 

S.blishing  only."  The  conduct  of  Lord 
ansfield  on  this  occasian  laid  him  open  to 
the  attacks  of  the  aDonj-mons  writer.  In- 
deed, in  the  flrat  letter  to  this  gT«at  lawyer 
(Nov.,  1770],  Junius  attacks  him  with  pecu&ar 
bitterness:  "no  learned  man,  even  anODg 
yonr  own  tribe,  thinks  you  qualified  to  pro- 
ode  in  a  court  ot  Common  Ijsw."  In  the 
preceding  August  (1770)  Junius  had  had 
published  his  flrst  letter  to  Lord  North, 
and  there  reproached  this  eta  teaman  for 
appointing  Colonel  Luttrel!  Adjutant-Genaal 
of  the  army  in  Ireland.  With  the  opening 
of  1771  foreign  poliliia  Httract«d  the  pen  of 
Junius,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  year  he  had 
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ODce  more  dinctad  fail  attentum  to  the  Doke 
of  Gnfton,  who,  t&j»  the  author,  "ia  the 
pillow  Dpun  which  I  am  determined  to  reat 
all  mf  iqaentmenta."  Then  followed  the 
diacoasion  with  Mi.  Home  (July  to  Aug,, 
1771).  I^ter  in  the  eame  yi»i  Lord  Uaoa- 
fleld  ia  again  attacked  for  having  bailed 
John  Eyre,  a  Bcotchman,  und  on  Jan.  21, 
1772,  Junios'a  last  letter  appeared  in  proof  of 
hie  Btaertion  that  on  this  occasion  Lord  Mana- 
fleld  had  done  "  that  which  by  Uw  he  waa 
not  wamnted  to  do."  The  Bme  puwr  oom- 
^ned  Junios'e  ^pMl  to  l^ord  Camdai,  "in 
the  name  of  the  R"gH"''  nation  to  atand  forth 
in  datencs  of  the  lawa  of  hie  countiy,"  leat  it 
"  ahould  be  aaid  that  tor  aome  month*  pa«t  ha 
had  kept  too  mnch  company  with  the  Duke 
of  Grafton."  Tina  letter  winda  up  with  Uie 
woida  "  I  do  not  acrtiple  to  afBim  that  in 
my  judgment  he  [Lord  MansBeld)  is  the 
Tery  worat  and  molt  dangnroiia  man  in  the 
kingdom.  Thus  far  I  hare  done  my  duty  in 
endeavoniing  to  bring'  him  to  punishment. 
But  mine  is  an  inferior  miniiterial  office  in 
the  temple  of  juatice.  I  have  bonnd  the  no- 
tini  anddrt^ged  bim  to  the  altar." 

The  qneation  of  the  aathorahip  of  thoae 
letter*  ia  one  which  has  eaTerely  taxed  the 
critical  ingBaaity  of  the  laat  handi«d  yeara. 
Hardly  a  single  prominent  alateanuu)  of  the 


rho  waa  not  himfl*  directly  attacked  fay 
I,  has  wanted  champions  to  aaanrt  hit 


odoction.      Lord    Oeorge 


their   prodl 
fbckville,     B«rr6,     Ghattan,     Burke,     Lord 
Lailirhboroue:h,  Qibbon,  Lord  Chatham,  and 
William  Haaon,   Lord    Temple,   and  many 
others,    have    all    had     their    aupportera ; 
but  none  of  their  pretenmona  can  be  con- 
■idered  aa  valid.    The  weight  of  inferential 
evidence  Beams  to  point  towards  Sir  Philip 
Fnuicii,  and  it  i«  certain  that  he  waa  not  un- 
willing to  he  considered  as  Joniua,  though  he 
nerer  admitted  the  claim  in   words.      The 
teat  of  handwriting  aaema  to  tend  in  the  eatne 
direction.     Biit,  if  he  be  the  author,  it  muirt 
be  allowed  that  however  much  thia  distinction 
may  add  to  his  intellectual,  it  take*  away 
from  his  moral  character ;  for  he  aeema  to 
have  been  TOceiting  favoon  from  and  living 
on  intimate  terms  with  many  of  those  whom 
he  nasailed  most  fiercely.    The  moat,  how- 
ever, that  can  be  said  in  (sTOur  of  the  view 
that  he  was  the  writer  ia  that  he  i«  the  leaat 
niUikaly  of  the  most  prominent  candidate*. 
JiiBlufl'i  LitUn  hKT*  been  fraqnaktlj  repaid 
Uihed.    For  tlie  coDtroTsnT  on  their  niboT- 
■blp  KM  Husolii}-,  Khsv  <m  Warm  Hutfim.- 
Steuhope,  Bift.    of  Eiw.,    tkI.   t.,   appendlii 
BrlttoB,  JmiiH  KiuidiiU  ;  I>ilke.  Paixn  o/a 
Critia!  tttkj,  BM.  4/Ku .  ImHiu  llw  Kif Uwnlk 
Cmtitrf,  ilL  i  W.  TtMmej,  Sil.    if  0«.  UL, 

Jttt^f  1^,  in  modern  English  jnridieal 
naa|(s,  is  a  body  of  laymen,  generally  twelve 
in  number,  choaen  by  lot  to  ascertain,  with  the 
aniatunce  and  fcniduioe  of  the  judge,  queetions 
of  ^let  only,  proved  before  them  by  evidsnua. 
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They  are  bound  by  oath  [hence  their  n 
to  discharge  their  dutiea  properly.  " 
iagmerallyiequiTsdof  Uiem.  Juri< 
biAh.  in  criminal  and  oivil  oaaoa.  In  the 
former  the  Qnaul  Jvy  preaenta  oSendei* 
against  whom  thei«  is  a  primA  fvnt  caae,  to 
be  tried  before  the  judge  and  the  Pittf  Jttry. 


being  hi| 

trial  at  the  at 
Of  the  ori„ 
thecry  has  bMn  hel<L  ..  ._ 

artiole  of  constitutional  faith  that  they  were  in- 
vented by  King  Alfred,  Welah  antiquaries  add- 
ing at  the  suggestion  of  Asser,  who  had  eipe- 
rienoed  the  omsfiu  of  the  system  in  Wales. 
Uany  have   stoutly  maintained   the  eiclu> 

institution.      Nortti 

argued  that  it  was  ^_. _, . 

the  Danea  to  England ;  othera  that  it  o 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror.  ' 
Canon  law,  the  SoioBa  law,  the  customi 
the  early  ^ava  copied  by  their  Saxon  nei 
hours,  trnve  also  had  the  jury  Withered  u 
tbem.  Even  wilder  is  the  bypothee'  * ' 
Eastern  origin  and  introduction  into  conqm 
by  the  Cruwders.  The  truth  saems  to  be  that 
the  juTv  is  a  specialised  development  under 
bvomable  conditiims  of  a  tendency  oommon  to 
sll  the  Teutonic  peoples,  if  not  to  many  otiiar 
Aryan  tribes  aa  weU.  In  iu  modem  fMm  it 
is  hardly  older  than  the  reign  of  Henry  IL, 
and  in  many  important  features  not  so 
old  as  that.  Bat  in  ita  broader  aspect  the 
jury  siinply  Mriiee  on  the  popular  judidal 
courts  of  the  old  Oarman  polity.-  It  ia  tbe 
latest  survival  of  the  time  when  the  taw 
courts  were  the  courts  of  the  people,  when 
of  the  suitors  were  judges,  w" 


is  of  their 


1  jui 


It  ii 


1  this  a 


that  the  twelve  aaaeeeors  of  the  presiding 
offimr  in  the  shire  and  hondred-moot  (the 
ra«AiMiHr;t,  or  tMMni,  of  the  franks),  or  the 
twelve  compui^tors  whose  teetimony,  added 
to  that  of  tbeir  principal,  was  regarded  a* 
conclusive,  or  the  sworn  witnesses  who  repre- 
sented, as  it  were,  common  fame,  can  be 
legordsd  as  progenitors  of  the  jury  systum : 
in  itiiotnesB  they  were  not.  They  shared 
with  the  jury  a  common  represenUtivo  cha- 
racter. Like  them  they  were  bound  by  oath, 
•nd  were  commonly  of  the  sacred  number  of 
twelve.  But  the  specific  function  of  jndratg 
on  matters  of  fact  was  not  yet  differentiated 
from  the  other  elements  of  jndidal  proceed- 
ings. Only  in  one  of  the  laws  of  Ethelred  II. 
—which  refers  to  a  committee  of  twelve 
thegns  in  the  shire-moot,  who  take  oath  to 
accuae  no  man  falsely — do  we  find  any  real 
analogy  to  the  later  jury;  and  this  nmork- 
able  anticipation  of  the  "jury  of  preeent- 
meot"  stands  so  moc^  by  i^aU  tlut  it  is 
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a  from  ooch  sctintj  data. 
Thiw  we  can  find  no  rf£l  juries  among  the 
Wng'"*!  before  the  Conquest.  Still  leea  can 
;  the  mologoiu  Ifamd  of  Sweden,  or  the  othsr 
Scaadlnavian  tribunals  of  the  s&me  sort,  be 
regarded  as  parents  of  an  institutioii  which 
haa  onlji  coUataral  affinity  ta  them.  Bat 
•oon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  BTitem 
of  inqneat  b;  awom  recognitora,  lepieeonta- 
tive  of  the  popular  courts,  was  introduced 
into  Eaglaod  by  the  invaden.  This  B'ratem 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code  by  the  Carolingian  emperors. 
The  Frankiah  Capitularieii  cmtain  nameroul 
iiutriictionB  to  the  royal  Uiam  M  inquire 
into  TariouB  Qwol  and  judicial  lighta  of 
the  orown,  by  the  oath  o(  the  tniitworthy 
men  of  the  neighbouriieod,  whose  evidence 
wai  regarded  M  the  embodiment  of  the 
witneea  of  the  community,  which  in  early 
times  was  the  ultimato  evideBco  of  rights. 
This  system  survived  the  tall  of  the  Carohnga, 
and  ma  still  frequently  used,  both  in  Fiance 
geneially  and  Normandy  inparticular,  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  Thara  was  every 
reason  why  William  I.  and  hia  ministen 
■hoold  introduce  this  practice  into  England. 
Aniioua  to  rule  according  to  ancient  prece- 
dent, and  ignorant  of  the  old  customs  of  the 
country,  these  IngMinlioHn  were  of  unique 
value  in  giving  them  trustworthy  information. 
The  immonaa  masa  of  antiquarian  knowledge 
Dollected  in  the  Domeaday  Survey  was  obtained 
by  inqnoata  of  the  royal  ofGcials  before  repre- 
sentatives of  the  popular  courts.  It  was  a 
sUght  step  in  advance  to  allow  the  means  so 
naeful  in  ascertaining  the  rights  of  the  crown 
lobe  employed  in  ascertainiog  the  rights  of  the 
subject.  Both  for  royal  uid  private  purposoa, 
mostly  for  Sscal,  but  also  for  judicial  objects, 
Hanry  I.  developed  the  system  still  further. 
But  it  was  Henry  II.  who  gave  to  the  system 
a  political  and  judicialimpc^nce  it  never  had 
before.  He  made  it  part  e(  the  oidinary 
judicial  machinery.  He  applied  it  to  aB  sorts 
of  civil  and  crimmol  suite.  80  tar  as  great 
institutions  can  be  the  work  of  individaals, 
he  is  the  founder  of  tha  English  system  of 
trial  bjrjury. 

The  Conquest  had  made  trial  by  battle  the 
ordinary  means  ot  settling  disputes  about 
freeholda.  Henry  II.,  in  the  Great  Assize, 
Dave  suitors,  as  on  alteraative,  the  use  of  the 
inquest.  A  jury  of  twelve  knights  of  the 
county,  chosen  by  four  knights  electors,  were 
summoned  by  the  sherifi  to  appear  hefore  the 
king  or  his  judges  to  give  evidence.  Again, 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  enjoined  cases 
of  dispute  as  to  lay  or  clerical  toiure  to  be 
setUedby  the  recognition  bytwelve  sworn  men; 
and  thethree  assizes  of  Hart  d'Ancest«r,  Novel 
Disaeiain,  and  Sarran  Presebtmenl^  were 
aocomplisbed  by  the  sune  means.  In  criminal 
coses,  the  precedents  of  the  law  of  Ethelred, 
of  the  juratores  of  the  shire  mentioned  in 
Henry  f.'sPipofioll,  andof  thecnnunal  jury 
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of  the  sixth  ariicle  ot  the  ConstitutioDs  ot 
Clarendon,  were  developed  into  the  systom  of 
trial  prescribed  by  the  as^Eee  ot  Clarendon 
and  Northampton.  By  the  former  measure, 
inquiry  was  orjered  to  be  made  through  every 
shire  and  hundred  by  twelve  lawful  men  of 
each  hundred,  and  four  ot  e»ch  township, 
upon  oath,  for  all  suspected  criminals.  When 
the  royal  justices  came  round  on  their  jour- 
neya,  the  above-mentioned  jury  was  to  presmt 
the  suspected  oSendora  to  them  in  the  county 
court,  where  tbey  were  to  be  tried  by  the 
orde«J.  But  the  development  of  juridical 
science  led,  fltat,  to  ''  •  ..  - 

ordeal,  so  that  the  p 
important  thing,  and,  next,  t 
by  the  Idt«ran  Counoil  ot  1215.  Even 
beforo  this,  on  alternative  to  the  ordeal  was 
sometimes  foand  in  a  second  j  ury,  empanelled 
to  investigate  fnrther  the  truth  of  Uie  pra- 
sentment.  After  121S  this  become  the 
universal  method  ot  prooeduie.  The  Gnmd 
Jury  presented  criminals.  The  trial,  strictly 
ipeakmg,  was  betide  the  Ftttji  Juiy,  ss  tius 
second  jury  was  soon  called.  This  is  still 
the  case,  though  the  eetablishment  of 
elaboiato  magisteriai  inveetigations  has 
tended  to  reverse  the  original  importance  of 
the  two  bodies. 

Juries  thus  eatabliahed  were  almost  peculiar 
to  England.  The  Fiankish  inquest  was 
never  developed  to  further  consequences  in  its 
own  home.  The  imperfect  juries  of  the 
medieval  Continent  were  almost  entirely  the 
result  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  English  j  niiee. 
The  modem  Continental  jtuy  is  avowedly 
borrowed.  Thus,  Froiesaor  Freeman  can 
cloim  with  reason  that  the  jury  is  a  native 
English  growth,  despite  its  filial  relation  to 
the  Frazkkish  inquest 

The  juries  ot  the  thirteenth  centniy  differed 
in  many  important  respects  from  modern 
iuriee.  They  were  still  largely  witnesses. 
The  jniy  of  the  Grand  Assize,  tor  example, 
were  chosen  Irom  thoae  practically  cognimnt 
of  ^0  facta  ot  the  puticuUr  case.  Even 
when  it  was  found  impossible  to  summon 
only  witnesses  as  jnrors,  it  was  long  before 
the  advancement  of  juridical  science  limited 
Uieir  fusctJona  to  deciding  on  evidence  laid 
before  theai-  It  was  long  before  the  jury 
was  free  from  judicial  censure  it  their  verdict 
was  disliked  by  the  Judge.  Not  before  the 
Bevolution  ot  1G8B  could  the  jury  in  a 
political  case  be  said  to  have  acquired  full 
freedom.  Not  before  Foi's  Libel  Act  did 
they  acquire  real  power  of  deciding  on  the 
whole  ta!cts  of  one  important  branch  of  trials. 

The  political  importance  ot  trial  by  jury  is 
very  considerable  in  English  history.  Though 
a  mere  administrative  expedient  in  its  origin, 
the  fact  that  the  county  jury  was  a  sj-stem- 
atJc  representation  of  the  shire  community,  se- 
lected to  treat  with  the  king  or  his  represent- 
ative, was  a  step  of  the  greatest  importance 
in   the    develojnnent  ot   our  i^rsMotattve 
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inatitutjoiia.    FP»vujmii.T  ]    iiu  great  pidn- 

dple   of   trial  by   peers    vai   embodiea   ia 

Mfg"'   Carta ;    and,  before  long,  Uie   jmy 

•ystem  came  to  be  regarded  aa  the  greateat 

nf^u&rd  BgaiiiEt  arbitrary  impriHonment,  and 

the  greateat  guarantee  of  a  fair  trial,  and  of 

the  personal  liberty  of  the  tabject.    A  veu^ 

or   time-aerving   judge — dependent   far   hia 

poaition    on   royal   £vour — conld    only   be 

checked  by  some  auch  meana.     In  poUtical 

triala,  even  of  the  la«t  century,  without  trial 

by  jory  it  wonld  have  tared  badly  with  as 

snemy.  of  the  government.    Even  now  that 

the  impartiidity  of  the  judgee  is  thoroughly 

eitabliahed,  the  jury  Bystem,  though  ahom  ot 

its  (niginal  importance,   and  limited  in  it« 

opeiation  by  the  tendencies  of  legal  Tefonn,8till 

keeps  ita  own  function  in  our  judicial  ^atem. 

Scabba,  Om^.  Hitt.  i  rreenun,  HoniKBi  Om- 

nuM,  TO).  Y.  1  PilgntTB.  Bnglwk  CiimiimvHilk. 

Tin  mbject  la  tiat^  mors  fuller  in  Tomth, 

HM.  tf  trial  by  Jw,  and  BIoht,  Do*  Bni&ehi 

0«Kikmnint«(ncU.     Dr.  H.  BrrmBcr.  In  hia 

tnUlK  UilbT  dif  SnWtkw  dfl-  SskmintrviMi, 

gttm  ■  ncT  full  and  MinplMe  ilaw  of  Uie  lub- 

]«t,  BBil  JemoiutialM  tcbt  oleailr  tha  Ealatlon 

ol  tha  J1U7  to  ttaa  FnnUali  lii«>i»H«. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

J^utiott  01  Jndgv.  In  the  old  English 
popular  court*,  the  whole  body  of  aaitora 
acted  aa  judgea.  Tha  sheriff,  or  h«ndieda~ 
ealdi^,  was  aimply  tieir  cboimuui,  or  mode- 
rator; and  the  judicial  committee  of  twelve 
thegna  were  the  aaaesaoni  of  the  aheiifl.  The 
feudal  j  urisdiction  of  tbe  Uudrica,  the  supreme 
jnriadiction  of  the  king,  invested  lords  of 
soken  and  monardu  with  some  of  the  attti- 
bntes  of  tiie  later  jadge.  But  the  real  difler- 
eatiation  ot  the  office  ot  judge  took  place 
subsequently  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
waa  due  to  the  developinent  of  the  stndy  of 
juriaprudence.  Hie  iucrceaing  specialisation  ot 
tbe  whole  system  of  government,  the  organi- 
aatioQ  on  an  extended  bads  of  the  royal 
JDrisdiction,  and  its  connection  vith  the  head- 
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lesB  popular  judicature,  through  the  jury,  by 
the  Norman  and  Angevin  kings.     These  cii 


eitated  the  employment  ot  a 
large  judicial  staff,  which,  if  not  sbictly  con- 
fined^ after  tbe  precedents  of  later  times,  to 
its  juridical  business,  and  if  equally  em- 
ployed by  the  king  on  fiscal  and  administra- 
tive duties,  waa  suflSciently  ocoupifd  with 
l^ial  work  to  obtain  from  it  its  most  com- 
mon appellation.  Daring  the  eleventh  cen- 
tnry,  the  word  Juililia  began  to  be  used  in 
a  senile  which  included  the  persons  charged 
with  the  administration  ot  the  law,  as  well  a« 
to  indicate  the  abetiact  principles  on  which 
the  law  was  based.  The  justice,  or  judge, 
received  his  name  from  the  justice  which  he 
declared.  The  so-called  Iaws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  speak  of  the  sheriffs  as  juaticee ; 
John  of  Salisbury  gives  them  the  same  title,  and 
the  Aseize  ot  Clarendon  couples  them  with  the 
jnatices  in  the  stricter  sense.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible tLat  this  title  belonged  apedolly  to  the 


■heriSs  aa  tzttmacting  spedal  hiininnas  tmder 
the  king's  writ.  In  Henry  I.'a  Charter  and 
Iaws,  snd  in  some  other  instances,  the  term 
seems  to  include  all  landlords  possessing 
oourts  ot  tbeir  own,  or  all  suitors  qnoUGed 
to  act  as  judioea  in  the  shire  moot.  But 
the  title  became  gradually  further  hmited, 
nntil  it  was  ultimately  used  to  indicate  (1)  the 
preaident,  or  chief  officer  of  the  Curia  Begis, 
(2)all  the  members  of  tbe  mme  coort. 

The  chief  minister  of  the  Korman  and  An- 
gevin kings  was  styled  the  Juiiitia,  or  aome- 
times  the  jiuiitiariut,  or  capilaiit,  or  nuuniu 
jialM^.  His  office,  obscure  in  origin,  and 
perhaps  developed  from  the  Norman  sene. 
sohaluiip  through  Qie  regents  of  William  1., 
during  his  absences  on  the  Continent,  ac- 
quired great  ioiportance  under  Bauulf  Flsm. 
bard,  who  assumed  the  name,  if  not  the  func- 
tions, ot  the  later  justiciar.  Under  Boger, 
Bishop  of  Salistiury,  tbe  great  minitter  ot 
Benry  I.,  and  tbe  practii»l  founder  of  his 
administrative  system,  both  the  name  and 
functions  of  the  ofBce  became  more  strictly 
defined.  Until  the  middle  nf  the  reign  <^ 
Heniy  III.,  a  long  and  scarcely  interrupted 
series  ot  chief  justiciars  acted  as  pemuineat 
prime  tninisters,  as  representatives  of  the 
monarch  in  all  relations  of  state,  as  regents 
dnring  the  king's  alwence,  as  royal  deputies 
even  in  hia  presence,  as  presidents  of  the 
judicial  system  which  centred  in  the  Curia 
liegis,  and  as  preaidentl  of  the  fiscal  system 
which  centred  in  the  eicheqner.  A  aimilar 
need  produced  analogous  offices  in  half  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  In  Arogon  and  Naples 
the  correspondmce  extended  even  to  the  name 
ot  Justitia.  So  long  as  the  feudal  spirit  re- 
mained stronK,  the  holders  of  the  ofBce  vere 
bishops,  unable  to  fonnd  a  legal  family ;  but  the 
triumph  of  Benry  II.  over  the  feudal  sapa- 
ratiste  rendered  it  safe  te  appoint  baronial 
justiciais.  The  development  1^  tbe  power  ot 
the  chancellor,  the  breok-np  ot  the  bureau- 
cratic system  of  the  Angevitu  and  the  de- 
velopment of  n  coastitution  in  which  a  per- 
manent prime  minister  found  no  place,  led  to 
a  gradual  change  in  the  functions  ot  the 
justiciar  daring  the  "thirteenth  century.  BtS 
political  functJons  giadually  disappeared, 
while  the  increasing  specialisation  of  our  legal 
system  gave  to  his  functions  as  president  of 
the  chi^  court  of  justice  a  new  importance. 
Hubert  de  Burgh  waa  the  laet  gteat  political 
juaticiar.  His  successor,  Stephen  Begrave, 
was  simply  a  good  lawyer.  He  began  the 
process  of  change  which  was  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  llie  C^pitalis  Jus- 
titia ot  Henry  II.  becomes  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Edward  I. 

The  title  of  justice  was,  however,  never 
confined  to  the  justiciar.  Even  during  the 
administration  ol  Roger  of  Salisbury,  the 
title  is  frequently  conferred  on  other  members 
of  the  Curia  Regit.  In  the  Dialogut  it  Seae- 
taria  it  is  their  ofSdol  deaignation,  although 
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the  mtaa  indiTidiuIs  nt  in  tbe  Exchequer 
witb  the  title  of  haroiu.  Henry  H.  made  his 
giBDdbthsr'B  aynem  at  judicj^  Tidtationi  ■ 
permanent  part  of  the  legKl  Byttem  of  the 
oonntry.  Ae  repi^aoQtatiTeB  of  the  aovetnsn, 
the  JuHticea  of  the  Curia  B«gu  Byitematictilly 
persmhulated  the  country  and  tried  Qm  at- 
lenden  presented  to  them  by  the  gisiid 
juriea  elected  bv  the  ihire-moot,  held  in- 
quiries  into  freehold  Bute  under  the  Grand 
Awize,  tiaiaacted  proceedings  under  the  three 
aiaiKBa  of  Mort  D'Anoeater,  Darrein  PreaenU 
ment,  and  Novel  Dineinn.  beaidea  acting  ai 
flaoal  and  eieuutive  ofGoera  of  the  crown. 
But  the  judicial  upect  of  the  jnitice  mdu- 
ally  became  more  important.  In  1178  tba 
Court  of  King's  Bench  wu  cut  off  from  the 
Curia  Begis  in  ita  larger  aspect,  and  the 
clause  of  Magna  Carta  tiiat  Commoa  Fleas 
should  no  longer  follow  the  crown,  but  be 
held  in  some  Sied  place,  led  to  the  further 
differentiation  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
which  Est  constantly  at  Westminster,  from 
the  Court  ol  King's  Bench,  now  entirely  de- 
voted to  judicial  business.  Ueanwhile  the 
old  financial  system  which  had  oentnid  in  the 
Kichequer  became  obsolete,  and  the  Barons 
of  Qm  Exchequer,  deprived  of  meat  of  their 
fiscal  business,  became  slmoat  as  much 
tiinple  judgea  as  the  iuHticea  of  the  King'a 
Beiwh  or  Common  rleaa.  The  process 
of  differentiation  had  already  gone  M  far 
that  each  of  the  three  courts  had  a  separ- 
ate staS  oi  officials.  As  has  been  shown, 
the  Justidar  became  Chief  Justice,  and,  aa  he 
retained  a  special  relation  to  ibe  King's 
Bench,  a  similar  official  of  less  dirnity  pre- 
sided over  the  Common  Pleas.  Meanwhile 
Edward  I.  deBoed  and  completed  what 
Henry  II.  had  eatabliahed.  The  Justicea 
Itinerant  of  Henry  II.  became  the  Justicsa 
of  Assize  of  Bdwud  I.  The  various  com- 
missions nnder  which  they  sat  at  West- 
minster or  went  on  circuits,  were  sjstamatieed 
and  enlarged.  Instead  of  the  separate  Iters 
for  different  purposes,  tiie  justices  were  sent 
out  at  regular  intervaia  on  a  fivefold  mission 
— OS  Justicea  of  the  Peace,  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, of  Gaol  Delivery,  of  Assise,  and  of 
Nisi  PriuB.  Their  functions  and  poeitions 
were  hardly  changed  until  recent  legislation 
consolidated  tbe  three  courts,  and  super- 
seded by  justices  the  Barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  title  of  Justice  is  given  by 
recent  Judicature  Acta  to  all  judges  of  the 
tjupreme  Court.  In  the  Higb  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, into  which  tbe  three  old  courts  have 
been  merged,  they  are  called  Air.  Justice,  and 
their  head  is  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, the  titles  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Flms  and  Lord  Chief  Boron  having  been  abo- 
lished. In  tbe  Court  of  Appeal  tbe  judges 
are  styled  Lord  Justice.  The  title  of  Lord 
Justice  had  in  previous  times  been  often  given 
to  peitoos  invested  with  eitiaordinary  ju- 
'■  ■  '  ■-■---     -    t  Mj  for  example,  the 


government  of  Ireland  during  the  ataence  or 
vacancy  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Or  the  com- 
missions of  regency  that  sometimes  goveraeil 
the  country  during  the  absanoes  of  Wil- 
liam III.,and  the  Hanoverian  monarchi  on  the 
Continent.  Beside*  the  j  oeticea  of  the  Eng- 
lish courts,  there  were  special  justicea  for 
Durham,  Chester,  the  Isle  of  Sly,  and  similai 
Palatine  jurisdictions. 

In  a  lower  sphere  the  title  of  justice  has 
long  been  given  to  the  inferior  magistnles  of 
the  first  instance.  The  "cultodea  pacis,"  or 
"  conservatores  pacis,"  which  it  became  usual 
lor  the  king  to  nominate  during  the  thirteenth 
century  {t./.,  Henry  III.'s  wnt  in  IS33,  and 
Edward  I.'e  statnte  oE  Winohesterj,  received, 
by  an  Act  of  Edward  III.,  both  power  to  try 
telonies,  und  the  more  honourable  designation 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace.  "  The  whole  Chris- 
tian world  hath  not  the  like  office  as  juatiM 
of  the  peace,  if  duly  executed,"  was  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Coke,  and  despite  the  ob- 
vious objections  to  lay  tribunals,  diKwn 
from  a  limited  class,  the  aystem  still  remains, 
except  iu  a  few  populous  places  where  stipen- 
diary magistrates  with  legal  training  have 
been  appointed.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace 
am  appointed  by  a  special  oommisaion  under 
tbe  great  seal  to  keep  the  peace  within  the 
limita  ol  the  oonntv  in  which  they  are  ap> 
pointed  to  act.  Tbs  property  qualification 
for  the  office  is  £100  a  year  in  hind.  They 
exercise  jurisdictioii  either  individually,  or 
in  petty  sessions  of  the  justicea  of  a  limited 
district,  or  in  quarter  sessionB  of  the  justitaB 
of  the  whole  county,  l^e  latter  body  sliU 
combines  with  its  judicial  work  adminiattntive 
and  fiscal  business  in  a  way  that  rec^  the 
juaticea  of  tbe  reign  of  Eenrj-  I. 

Stabis,  OoHt,  Sid. :  QhIM,  VinrathHUHwliI ; 
Cuapt»lLu»qfIlHCIi'irJu(>«i;ra«s,J'tid«a 
efSn}.;  Sttje,  Hitt.  afEnfliAli  Law ;  Btaphta, 
Hilt.  ii^Oimiiuil  Lux  1  Eajdn'i  foDko/DHmitja 
ViiaaalinoftheChlaf  JiuUhi:  Bun-a^wUci 
It/  On  Ptmet  i*  an  uthorltatlTS  masDal  on  tbs 
mur  tunctioiu  o(  Chat  oOos.        [T.  F.  T.] 

JnstoB,  Art^bishop  of  CaDterbnt;  (624 — 
627),  was  one  of  the  monks  who  were  sent  by 
Gregory.in  601, to  join  the  mission  at  Canter- 
hniy.  lit  604  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester. On  the  dmth  of  Ethelbert,  fearing 
persecution,  he  fled  to  Fnince,  but  soon  re- 
turned and  resumed  the  charge  of  his  see. 
In  024,  he  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  succeasian  to  Mellitus.  The  great  event  <a 
his  short  occupancy  of  this  see  was  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Kentish  mission  t^i  Northumhrio. 
Bade.  B«I«lii>ti»l  KM. 

Jntwi,  Ths.  Thet«  are  three  questions 
of  interest  connected  with  this  tribe,  whith 
is  geneiall]'  cooaideTed  to  have  been  the 
first  people  of  Teutonic  blood  to  settle  in 
Britain  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman 
legions,  vis.,  the  date  of  their  airival,  the 
place  of  their  origin,  and  Uie  place  of  their 
settlemott.     The  year  most  usually  amgnai 
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Tn  (I 

■■  tbtt  in  which  thaj  cams  to  our  ihares  U 
the  one  given  by  the  Aaglo-Bazon  chronicler 
and  Florence  of  Worcester  (449—460) ;  Itoth 
of  these  authoritiea  probably  baaing  their 
computation  upon  the  vorda  of  Bedo,  Sitl. 
Bcclti.,  i.  16.  According  to  Oildas,  this 
event  must  have  happened  after  £tiiiB  had 
been  consul  for  the  third  time,  that  ia,  after 
44S ;  and  Nennius,  too,  in  a  veiy  corrupt 
pasnge,  eeemi  to  imply  that  it  took  place  m 
44S.  But,  vhile  accepting  this  date,  we 
must  not  foi^t  that  there  are  grounda  for 
anigning  the  first  landing  of  the  Tentonic 
tribes  to  a  period  much  nearer  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century.  The  next  gnestion  that 
ariBea  it,  aa  to  the  original  seat  and  the  race  of 
these  Jutiah  invadere.  And  here  it  is  note- 
worthy that  neither  Oildaa  nor  Nennios  seems 
to  know  (hem  aa  Jutea;  with  the  former  they 
are  "Baxone,"  with  the  latter  "exiles  from 
Qermany"  and  "Saxons."  Bede  appears  to 
apeak  of  them  vaguely  as  being  of  "  the  nee 
of  the  Angles  or  Saxons,"  then  as  "  Saxoni," 
and  lastly  as  "Jctas."  He  also  tells  ns  that 
these  Jut«s  originallv  Csme  from  the  north  of 
that  "rounby  which  is  called  Anjului,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  remained  unoccupied 
from  ^at  time  to  our  day."  This  passage 
has  genarally  been  interpreted  as  locating 
the  Jutes  in  Jutland,  which  may  still  preserve 
the  old  root  in  its  modem  name.  Lastly,  we 
have  to  coosider  the  area  of  the  Jntish  settle- 
ments in  Britain.  This  we  are  enabled  to  do 
by  the  aid  of  Beds,  who  speaks  of  their  having 
occupied  Kent,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  part 
of  the  West-Saxon  mainlanii  iqipomte.  To 
(his  statement  we  may  add  Neoniua's  declara- 
tion that  Hengest's  son  and  nephew,  Octha 
and  Urisa,  held  much  territory  beyond  the 
Frisian  S«u  up  to  the  liorders  of  the  Picta. 
This  legend  may  perhaps  point  to  a  Jutiah 
colonisation  of  some  part  of  8.  or  S.W.  Scot- 
land. [The  history  of  the  conquest  of  Sent 
will  be  found  under  the  articlas  HutauT, 
UoBSA,  Ehoush  Coh«us8t,  And  KaNT.] 


Jnzon.  WiLUAK  (b.  I58S,  d.  IseS), 
Archbiabop  of  Canterbnty,  was  bom  at 
Chicbestor,  and  edncated  at  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' School  and  St.  John's  College,  Oifonl. 
He  succeeded  I^ud,  in  1631,  as  Master  of 
St.  Joha'a.  Id  1632  he  became  also,  hy 
Land's  recommendation.  Clerk  of  the  King's 
Closet,  and,  in  the  following  year,  Deui 
of  the  Chapel  Hoyal,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
and  by  hia  tranalation  before  being  con- 
secrated to  the  former  see.  Bishop  of  London. 
By  the  same  influence  he  was  appointed,  in 
1636,  Lord  High  Treasntcr,  which  office  he 
held  till  1641.  When  the  king  Bonghtadvice 
ttma  several  of  the  binhops  whether  W  Con- 
sent to  the  bill  for  Strafford's  attainder  or  not, 
JuxoD  honestly  advised  him  that  he  ought 


not  to  consent  if  he  were  luA  penonally 
satisfied  of  Strafford's  guilt.  Again,  in  164S, 
he  advised  the  king  on  the  questions  of  ooo. 
science  which  arose  with  reference  to  the 
Treaty  of  Newport,  and  in  the  foUowing 
January  attended  the  king  during  his  trial. 
During  the  Commonwealth  the  biahop  Uved 
in  retirement  in  Oloucestenhire,  oocupled  in 
study  and  hunting.  At  the  lUetoration,  hi* 
attendance  on  the  king's  last  moments  marked 
him  out  for  promotion  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Canterbniy  (Sept.,  1660).    Bnt  hie  age  and 


ference  or  in  the  memorable  meeting  of  Cim- 
vocation  which  followed. 


Zft&T  Wu?>,  Tub,  were  fo«qaent  be- 
tween the  Dutch  Boers  and  the  KafBrs  during 
the  Dnteh  tenure  of  the  Cape  of  Gkwd  Hope. 
After  this  colony  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Engliih,  theae  wars  occasionally  broke  oat 
wi£  renewed  violence.  In  181 1,  a  re-settle- 
ment ol  the  frontier  l«d  to  a  severe  struggle 
between  the  oolonial  torcee  under  Colonel 
Graham,  and  the  Kaffirs,  who,  olthonf^  they 
at  first  gained  a  victory  at  the  White  River, 
were  afterwards  completely  defeatad.  In 
1818  another  war  broke  out,  owing  to  the 
arbitrary  conduct  of  Lord  Charles  Homcnel, 
the  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  who  assisted 
one  of  the  chiefs  wiUi  2,000  men  in  a  private 
quaireh  The  result  was  that  the  Kaffinh 
under  a  chief  named  Makanna,  attacked 
Graham's  Town,  and  were  only  repulsed  after 
great  slaughter  had  taken  place  on  both  side*. 
After  soma  further  hostilities  in  1829,  10,000 
Kaffir*  invaded  the  colony,  in  1836,  under  a 
chief  named  Xoco,  and  dorastated  the  eastern 
province.  The  Britiah  troops,  under  Sir 
Bmjamin  DurW  and  Sir  Harry  Smith,  sub- 
sequently ioraded  Kaffirland,  and  exacted  a 
severe  retribution  from  the  aggressors.  In 
consequence  of  this  collision,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  reverse  the  policy  of  represdoD 
and  extermination  which  had  hitherto  been 
employed.  In  1S46,  however,  another  war 
broke  oat,  owing  to  the  violation  of  the 
treaty  on  the  part  of  tiio  British ;  an  invasion 
of  Kaffirland  followed,  and  much  blood  was 
shed  on  both  sides.  In  1861-3  there  was  a 
further  renewal  of  hostilitiea,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  Boeia,  whoM 
treatment  of  the  natives  has  always  been  snch 
as  to  cause  tham  to  look  with  suspicion  and 
hati«d  upon  all  white  men.  A  yetu- or  two  later 
British Kaffrariawaamadeacrowncolony,  and 
in  1 866  wu  incorporated  with  Caps  Cokny. 

EalvTf  Thi  StEOB  OP  [Ift.'^l,  occurred 
dohog  the  Indian  Uutiny.     Oh  Hay   19, 
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1BG8,    Sir   Ha^    Bom   lud   dege   to    the 

town  of  Ealpy  from  the  north.  On  the  ZOth 
the  rebel  army  made  a,  spirited  sally,  but 
vere  driven  back.  On  the  22nd,  beinx  be- 
tween B  donbte  fire,  they  agHin  attucked  Sir 
Hugh's  force,  and  were  only  beaten  back 
after  an  obstinate  combat,  suSering  very 
heavily  nndor  the  charna  of  cavalry  and  the 
KUB*  of  the  horaa  nrtiilery.     All  that  night 


1  then: 


ming 


le  23nl,  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  troops  advanced 
to  aSMoit  Uie  town  in  two.  columns.  But 
they  encountered  no  Teeislance,  for  the  enemy 
had  fled,  and  the  wliole  rebel  anenal,  indad- 
ing  fifty  guna,  fell  into   the   bands  of  the 

MallewB,  loAn  Xnftav;  .4iuiiul  BfMtr, 

KallU^»,  TBI  SlBOB  OP  (Oct.,  1B14). 
On  the  brealcini:;  out  of  the  Ooorkha  War, 
in  ISU,  Oenertil  QiUespie  advanced  into  the 
DhooQ  valley,  and  oonung  upon  the  fortified 
position  of  Kalunga,  summoned  the  Ooorkha 
chief,  Bulbuddur  Sing,  to  surrender.  The 
Goorkha  refused,  and  Gillespie  determined  to 
carry  the  furt  by  assault.  His  men  were 
staggered  by  the  murdenms  fire  directed 


placed  himself  at  the  head  of  thi«e  oom- 
panies  of  Europeans,  and  rushed  up  to  the 
gate,  but  WHS  shot  through  the  heart  as  he  was 
waving  his  hat  to  his  men  to  follow  him.  A 
retreat  was  immediately  sounded ;  but  not 
before  twentr  officen  and  240  men  were  kilted 
and  wounded.  A  month  was  lost  in  waiting 
for  heavy  ordnance  from  Delhi.  On  Nov.  27 
the  breach  was  reported  practicable,  and  a 
second  unsuccessful  assault  was  made,  with  a 
loss  of  680  men  in  killed  and  woooded.  The 
mortars  were  now  brought  into  play,  and, 
after  three  days'  incessant  shelling,  the  Qoor- 
khas  sallied  forth  and  e>cai)ed.  rOooitiHA 
Wab.] 

Kuidy  Tus,  Tks.  Whilst  Ceylon 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  the  Kandyan  territories  in  the  interior 
of  the  island  had  remained  unronquered,  al- 
though a  kind  of  desultory  warfare  between 
the  natives  and  the  Europeans  was  kept  up. 
In  1T99  and  1800  Mr.  North,  the  governor  of 
Ceylon,  endeavoured  to  induce  the  King  of 
Kandy  to  put  himself  under  British  protec- 
tion. These  negotiations,  however,  failed ; 
and,  in  1803,  Air.  North  having  received  sn 
acceaaion  of  power  by  the  gej-aration  of  the 
government  of  Ceylon  from  that  of  Madras, 
at  once  invaded  the  Kandyan  territories,  at 
the  hisad  a!  a  force  of  3,000  men. 

Xnrs,  Ths  Sieoh  of  (1S66).  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  War,  Colonel 
Fonwick  Willismn  was  Bent  to  Asiatic  Turkey 
to  organise  the  Turkish  army  aRainst  the 
Kussian  invaders.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Uussions   under  UouravielC,  he  hattoned  to 


Kars,  which  he  ^ovisioned  for  four  months, 

and  prepared  to  defend  to  the  last.  E^ortfa- 
works  were  erected  wherever  they  seemed  to 
be  required.  MouxavieS  arrived  before  Ears 
in  August,  with  an  army  of  60.000  men,  a 
portion  of  which  was  detached  to  watch 
Erzeroum.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  as  many 
useless  mouths  as  possible,  Williama  diivctea 
Uie  Bashi-baiouks,  or  Turkish  cavalry,  to  oat 
their  way  through  the  Kusaian  army,  a  feat 
which  they  performed,  though  with  soma  los*. 
On  Sept.  29,  under  the  obscurity  of  tbe  morn- 
ing, the  Russians  made  a  grand  attack,  but 
were  met  with  such  a  stubborn  resistance  that 
they  were  forced  to  retire,  with  a  loss  of  6,000 
men.  Williams  did  his  best  while  provisions 
lasted.  There  was  no  hope  of  relief^  or  assist- 
ance. Belim  Pasha,  who  mi|[ht  have  come  to 
his  aid,  refused ;  and  Omar  Pasha  was  too  far 
oS.  On  Nov.  24,  therefore,  Williams  sent 
Captain  Teeadale  with  a  flag  of  truoe  to  Mouia. 
viefi.  TheEussiansdispIayedgreatgeneroaity, 
and  granted  terms  which  could  be  accepted 
without  loss  of  honour. 

Xmuia,  JoHK,  Isr  LoBD  {b.  IT80,  /. 
1844),  entered  the  army  in  1793,  and  served 
in  ^typt,  the  Heditenaneon,  and  Mar- 
tinique, down  to  the  year  1809.  Having 
reached  the  rank  of  lient. -colonel,  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  thiid  division 
all  through  the  PeninsuUr  War.  In  1814  be 
vras  made  maJOT-genoral,  and  served  through 
the  American  War.  He^ssed  eight  yean  in 
Jamaica  as  commander-in-chief,  from  1823  to 
1830,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  of  the  time  he 
administered  the  civil  government  also.  In 
1833,  he  went  to  India  as  commandcr-in. 
chief  at  Bombay.  Five  years  later  (1838), 
he  received  orders  from  the  govenunent  of 
India  to  organise  and  lead  a  force  intended  to 
co-operate  uith  the  Scinde  army,  on  the 
north-west  frontier,  at  tbe  breaking  out  of 
the  Afghan  War ;  and  in  December  ho  «S- 
lumed  the  command  of  the  combined  forces. 
Ghazni  was  stormed,  and  the  English  troops 
entered  Ghaini,  and  restored  Shah  Shujah 
to  the  throne  of  Afghanistan,  while  Dost 
Mabommed  fled  across  the  Oxus.  For  his 
services  in  this  expedition,  Sir  John  Reanewas 
raised  to  the  peerage  (1839). 

Xells,  The  Council  OP,  was  held  in  1 1 52  by 
EugeniuB  IIl.'s  legate,  Quilinal  Paparo,  who 
brought  with  him  the  palUa  for  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin,aad  Tuam. 
The  influence  of  St.  Molachy  was  prominent 
at  this  synod,  and  anticipating  the  action  of 
the  synod  at  Cashel,  it  condemned  the  mar* 
riage  of  tbe  clergy,  and  perhaps  even  imposed 
tithes. 

K«inU«,  John  SIiTrHELT.  (b.  1807,  i. 
1857),  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  artor 
Charles  Kemble.  He  was  edarated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  studied  in 
Germany.    He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  langnage  and  astiqnitiei^  asd 
became  we  of  the  flnt  Anglo-fiaion  acliolan 
in  Burope.  His  flret  wurka  of  importance 
irere  CotUx  Dipiomalieiu  .£vi  Satamei,  6  toU-, 
1B39  — 48,  a  valaBbte  coUection  of  the 
cbatteia  and  other  iiutnimentB  of  the  period 
of  Anglo-Sazon  rule  in  England ;  and  TJu 
Swmt  in  Enjland,  i  vok.,  1816,  vhich  latter 
ia  a  most  aathoritative,  letuned,  and  acnte  ao- 
coiuit  of  the  lawa,  institntioiiB,  and  social 
condition  of  the  English  previous  to  the 
Noiman  Cimqueat.  Mr.  KemUa  also  edited 
Staf  Papm,  Jx.,  iiiiulralivt  e/  tht  Staff  tf 
Eiavptfnm  tht  BttoMuM  to  tk4  Aeaation  of 
tht  Hautt  of  BamovtT,  which  ia  a  useful  com- 
pilation for    the  student  ol  this  period  of 

Z«mp,  John  {i.  rirra  1330,  d.  UG4) 
Archbisbop    of   Cant«rbiiiy,  was   descended 

from  a  good  Kentish  umily,  and  after 
holding  T&rioDS  minor  prefenneuts,  was 
in  1418  appointed  Bishop  of  Rochester,  from 
which  see  he  was  soon  tianalated  to  London 

il4St).  Ha  was  one  of  the  council  of  regency 
uring  Henry  VI. 'b  minority,  and  in  142fl 
was  made  Chancellor,  and  in  the  nme  year 
raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  Hs  was 
».  supporter  of  Dudinal  Beaufort  against 
Gloucester,  and  in  1432  had  to  resign  the 
great  seal.  After  this  he  seems  for  some 
years  to  have  taken  no  very  prominent  part 
in  public  afiaiis,  hut  in  1450  he  was  again 
appointed  Chancellor,  and  continued  to  bold 
the  soul  till  his  death.  Two  year*  later  he 
was  roised  to  the  arcbbighopric  of  Canterbury, 
and  in  the  sume  year  received  a  cardinal's  hat 
from  the  Pope.  He  displayed  great  fimmeea 
and  prudence  in  dealing  with  Jack  Cade  uid 
hii  tolloweiv,  and  by  hw  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion kept  the  rivalry  between  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Somerset  within  bounds  daring  his 
Ufetime. 

Hook,  LfHt  0/  Iki  AnMMtiof  of  Cntokw*. 

Zoi,  Thohas  [h.  1B3T,  d.  ITIl), 
Bi^op  of  Bsth  and  Wells,  was  bom  at 
Berkhampatotd,  and  educated  at  Wiocheeter 
and  Oxford.  About  the  year  1679  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  Princess  Mary,  wife  of 
William  of  Orange,  and  atlenntds  to  Lord 
Dartmouth,  at  Tangien.  Ltlter  be  was  ap- 
pointed cliaplain  to  Charles  II.,  whom  he 
attended  on  his  death  bud,  and  who  seeme  to 
have  admired  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  dared 
to  refuse  to  allow  Eleanor  Gwynn  to  lodge 
in  hin  prebend's  house  at  Winchester.  lie 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in 
I6S5.  After  the  western  rpbsllion  ho  visited 
Monmouth  in  prison,  and  was  the  pro- 
tector of  the  nnhsppy  victims  of  that  com- 
motion. Ken  was  one  of  the  "Seven 
Bishops"  tried  for  petitioning  against  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  1688.  Despite 
his  conduct  on  thie  occaaion  he  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  aud 


Kradal,  Ebmekoabii  Mxldbika  tor 
BouuLiHBB&o,  DccHBss  Or  {d.  1743),  was  one 
of  the  mistreeses  of  Qeorge  I.  In  1714  she 
was  created  Duchess  of  MunstOT,  in  the  Irish 
peerage,  and  in  1719  Ducheas  of  KendaL  She 
aflected  great  devotion,  and  sometiiaee  at- 
tended several  Lutheran  chapels  in  the  oonne 
of  the  day.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  no  Master  of  the  Hoise  was  ap- 
pointed for  BevBi«l  years,  the  profits  <A  the 
place  being  paid  to  Uie  Dnchces.  She  SBsms 
now  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  dispenser 
of  the  king's  &VOUTB,  and  wu  bribed  accord- 
ingly. She  received  £10,000  fiom  the  South 
Sea  Company.  In  1722  she  was  granted  the 
BtiHiopolv  of  coining  halfpence  for  Ireland. 
and  sold  it  to  Wood.  la  1727  the  wss 
gained  over  by  Bolingbroke,  and  became 
the  leader  of  a  powerful  combination 
against  Walpole,  although  the  king  handed  a 
memorial,  conveyed  to  him  through  her  hands, 
over  te  the  mimster.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  grief  onheariogof  thedeath 
of  George,  and  to  nave  Imagined  Ibat  a  laven 
which  flew  in  at  her  window  was  the  spirit 
of  the  king.  She  seems  to  have  possessed 
neither  b^uty  nor  intellect,  and  Lord 
Chesterfield,  who  had  married  her  niece,  wys 
that  she  was  little  better  than  an  idiot. 

Ksnilworth,  foar  miles  from  Warwick, 
was  grantodby  Henry  111.  to  Simon  de  Mcolt- 
fort,  and  on  his  rebellion  was  retaken  in  1266, 
after  a  eiege  of  six  months,  at  which  time  the 
fcmons  "  Dictum  de  Kenil  worth  "  was  drawn  up 
under  its  walls.  In  1327  it  was  the  scene  of 
the  imprisonment  of  Edward  II.,  at  the  time 
of  his  deposition,  and  subsaquently  came  into 
the  hands  of  John  ot  daunt.  It  was  granted 
by  Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  is 
famous  for  the  entertainment  which  he  gave 
to  the  queen  in  1575. 

Kenilirortii,  Dicrca  us  (1266),  was 
the  name  given  to  the  treaty  made  between 
King  Henry  III.  and  the  remains  of  the 
baronial  party,  who  after  the  battle  of  Eve- 


capituloted.  This  ordinance  waa  then  drawn 
up,  declaring  the  plenary  power  of  the  king, 
annulling  the  acte  of  De  Montfort,  providing 
that  the  libertiea  of  the  Church  and  the 
charters  should  be  mainlained  ;  that  all  per- 
sons,  with  the  exception  of  the  Do  Montforia 
and  a  few  others,  might  compound  for  their 
offences  with  a  fine ;  and  that  all  who  auh- 
mitted  within  forty  days  should  be  pardoned. 
At  the  same  time  all  persons  were  forbidden 
to  circulate  vain  and  foolish  stories  of  miracles 
regarding  Simon  de  Montfort,  or  to  repnte 
him  a  saint  and  a  martyr.  The  Dictum  whh 
accepted  by  the  barons,  excepta  few  who  held 
out  in  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  and  even  these,  when 
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th^  nibmittedin  1267,vereillowed  theaame 
teiDU  as  itaae  who  had  fielded  in  the  pre- 
cedug-year. 

Xranedy,  Jamm,  Biihop  of  Bt.  Andnwi 
(6.  HOG,  d.  1466],  a  relative  of  Jaioet  II. 
ot  Bcotland,  gkve  ofleooe  to  the  EbtI  of  (>aw- 


DODKlu-  Uni«iuTd,)iirevsiiffe, 
a  hiahop'a  lands.  Ddriiiff  uie 
Snt  part  of  the  niDoiity  of  Jamea  III.,  Ken- 
nedy anted  u  governor  of  tbe  kingdom,  of 
which  he  proved  himaelf  an  able  and  ctm- 
adontiaiu  g^uardian.  Mr.  Burton  obaervea 
that  he  waa  the  Bttt  eccleaiutic  *lio  held 
high  political  power  in  Scotland,  and  ao  to 
aome  extent  marks  the  dawn  ot  a  new  era. 

KsiUlfttll  I.,  THS  TTiHnv  (d.  860],  wu 
the  Bon  ot  Alpin,  King  ot  the  Scota,  whom  he 
■ucceeded  fprobiihly  in  Oalloway)  in  832, 
though  he  did  not  obtain  Daliiada  proper  till 
■oma  yean  later.  In  839  he  invaded  the 
Pictiab  territory  in  con  junction  witJi  the  Danea, 
and  in  814  finally  establiahed  himself  on  the 
Pictiah  throne,  to  which  ha  had  a  claim  by 
maternal  descent,  thus  being  the  flrat  to  in- 
corporate the  two  kingdoms.  In  SGI  Kenneth 
built  a  church  at  Dunkeld,  which  he  endowed 
richly,  and  to  wbioh  he  removed  part  of  tha 
n^licH  ot  St.  Colnmba.  He  was  a  man  of 
warlike  character,  and  sii  times  invaded 
Lothian,  bnmiug  Dunbar  and  Melrose.  His 
family  consisted  ot  two  sons  —  Constantine 
and  Aid  —  and  three  daughter!,  married 
respectively  to  Bun,  King  of  the  Britons  ot 
Strathol;rde,  to  Olaf,  King  of  Dablin,  and  to 
Aedh  Fmnhatb,  King  of  Ireland. 

CkTrm.PicU<mdlieatt,BktBt.OMeBaMuitii 
Bobertsoo,  Korlv  Xi»fi  qT  SnoUoiid. 

KaiUlfttll  TT-,  the  son  ot  Maloolm^  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  Alban,  in  succession  to 
Colin,  971.  His  first  act  was  to  invade  Strath- 
clyde,  and  to  fortify  the  fords  of  the  Forth 
against  the  Britons ;  hie  next  to  invade  North- 
umbria,  whoso  earl  he  carried  oil  captive. 
The  event*  of  this  reign  are  exceedingly  ob- 
BCore;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  Kenneth 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Danes  at  Lun- 
caity,  near  Perth,  and  that  he  was  slain  at 
Fetteraim,  in  Kincardineshire  (91(5),  by  Pe- 
nello.  Countess  ot  Angus,  in  revenge  tor  the 
murder  ot  her  son  \,j  the  king-  The  story  ot 
the  !&i,|;liah  chroniclers  that  King  Edgar  ceded 
Lothian  to  Kenneth,  to  be  held  as  a  tief  of  the 
English  crown,  is  without  foundation. 

K«nii*tli  III.,  TK"  OiuH.  eon  of  DuS, 
succeeded  Constantine  III.  as  king  of  Alban, 
997.  In  1000  he  was  engaged  m  warfare 
wiUi  Ethelred  of  England.  He  was  kUled 
in  battle  in  Btratheam,  1003,  by  hia  oonsin 
UalooLn,  who  suoceeded  him  as  Holcolm  U. 

Z«nt,  PEBaAOB  OF.  The  tarlSom  of  Kent 
was  held,  between  the  Norman  Conquest  and 
tho  fomteenth  century,  by  three  indindnob: 


(1)  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeax,  brother  to 
William  I.  (1067) ;  (3)  William  ot  YpfM 
(IUl;;and(3)  Hnbert de Burgh  (1237);  none 
ot  whom  tnuksmitted  the  honour.  In  1331 
King  Edward  I.  granted  the  earldom  to  hia 
younger  son,  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  who, 
however,  was  attunted  in  1380.  In  the  fol- 
b>wing  year  the  title  was  restored  to  his  sod 
Edmimi^  who  died,  as  did  his  younger  brotlner, 
childless.  The  earldom  was  then  inherited 
by  a  sister's  son,  Sir  Thomas  Hollsnd, 
whose  grandson,  Thomas,  was  created  Dnka 
ot  Snrrey  (13B7).  In  spite  of  the  latter's 
having  been  beheaded  in  1400,  and  declared  a 
traitor  in  Parliament,  his  son  Edmand  re- 
ceived hia  lands,  and  sat  in  Parliament  as 
Earl  of  Kent  (HOGJ.  On  his  death  withont 
issue  (1407),  the  title  became  extinct.  It 
eeems  to  have  been  revived  in  bivour  of 
William  Nevill,  Lord  Fauconberg,  about 
1461  ;  bnt  he  also  died  childless,  and  the 
earldom  was  granted  in  146G  to  Edmund 
Grey,  fourth  Lord  Rut^n,  in  whose  family  it 
remained  until  1 740.  Henry,  the  twelfth  and 
last  earl  of  this  crmtion,  was  roisod  to  a 
dukedom  of  the  same  style  in  1706.  Tlie 
title  ot  Dukt  of  Sent  was  revived  for  Edward, 
toorth  son  of  King  Gleorge  III.  and  fathv  of 
Quean  Victoria,  who  died  without  male  imie 
in  1820. 

Xooij  Rdiodom  or,  took  its  name  from 
the  Celtic  tiibe  ot  the  Contti— whom  Ctesar 
tonnd  inhabiting  this  port  ot  our  iakmd. 
Tradition  has  recorded  that  in  the  year  419 
"  Hengest  and  Horsa,  invited  by  Vortigern, 
King  at  the  Britons,  sought  Britain."  After 
the  battle  of  Cmyford,  in  466,  we  read  that 
"  the  Britons  then  forsook  Kent,  and  fled  id 
terror  to  London."  The  flret  Teutonic 
kingdom  seems  to  have  been  eetabliiAiJsd  in 
England  by  the  Jates-— a  Low  German  tribe 
who  also  gained  possession  ot  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  It  U  not  altogether  impossiUe  that 
ther«  were  two  Jntiah  kingdoms  founded  in 
Kent,  the  memory  of  which  was  in  later  timea 
preserved  by  tho  division  of  the  realm  into 
two  sees,  with  Canterbury  and  BocheatCT  re- 
spectively OS  seats  for  the  "  bishop's  stool." 
For  some  hnndred  and  fifty  years  we  hear 
little  or  nothing  of  the  kingdom  <rf 
Kent,  till  towards  the  dose  of  the  tixfh 
century,  when  Augustine  on  land  ing  in  this 
island  found  Ethclbert  King  ot  Kent.  Ethd- 
bert,  who  appeuv  to  have  ascended  the  Quone 
when  only  a  child  ot  some  eight  yean,  had  in 
the  course  of  a  lon^  reign  Urgely  eilmded 
the  bounds  of  his  kuigdom,  and  poahed  hia 
way  ap  the  Thamee  valley,  till  in  668  he  was 
defeated  at  Wimbledon  by  the  W^  Saxoa 
king— the  first  battle  between  the  Teutonic 
invadeia,  Bnt  despite  this  disaster  Ethel- 
bert's  reign  was  one  of  great  suocees  tOr  the 
Kentish  kingdom.  Rome  tenjreora  before  the 
end  of  the  oentnry  his  authority  was  more  or 
far  north  m  the  Homber, 
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and  the  Kinn  o 
Mercin  were  depei 
had  even  eitaoded  as  far  u  the  Ccmtineiit ; 
and  his  wife  mu  Bertha,  the  daughter  of 
the  FnmkiBh  king,  Charibert.  'ilie  m- 
pnnnacT  of  Kant  at  the  time  of  the  Snrt 
conversion  may  be  oonEidered  aa  the  main 
cause  of  the  metropolitan  sne  being  fixed 
at  Canterbun-.  Ua  Ethelbert'i  death  in 
610,  hia  son  ^idbtdd  seems  to  have  relapsed 
into  paganism;  and  on  the  rise  of  the 
Koithumhrian  power  we  read  that  Edwin 
was  overlord  of  every  English  kingdom  except 
Kent,  and  Rent,  too,  was  closely  knit  to 
Northumberlaad  by  the  msiriage  of  Eadbald's 
daughter  Ethelburga  to  Edwin.  It  was  this 
marriage  that  led  to  the  flnit  converaion  of 
Northumberland  and  the  mission  of  Paulinus 
to  the  north  of  England.  But  by  this  time 
the  days  of  Kentish  supremacy  were  over; 
and  the  chief  interest  in  the  later  his- 
tory ol  this  kingdom  is  the  tact  that  its  sore- 
reigna  were  the  first  to  issue  a  code  of  laws, 
or  to  reduce  their  laws  to  writing.  The 
codes  of  Ethelbert,  of  Lothaire  and  Eadrio 
(673— 690),  and  of  Wihtned  (690),  are  still 
extant.  Despite  the  importance  attaching 
to  Kent  as  being  the  seat  of  the  arch- 
bishopric, it  Beema  to  have  henceforward 
held  its  own  among  the  rival  kingdoms  with 
ditliculty.  We  read  how  in  BS6  it  was 
■Bvaged  by  Ceadwslla  of  Weasex,  and  how 
next  year  its  folk  burnt  Ceadwalla'i  brother 
UuII — an  offence  which  led  to  a  second 
invasion  by  the  West  Saxon  king.  In  691 
Ine,  King  of  Weeaei,  received  blood-money 
for  the  slaughter  of  Mull;  and  in  692  we 
read  of  there  being  two  kings  in  the  land. 
"  Kent,"  says  Dr.  Stubbe,  "  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury broke  np  into  the  kingdoms  of  the  East 
and  West  Kentings,  probably  on  the  lines  of 
the  earlier  kingdoms,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  united  by  Ethelbert."  As  the  power  of 
Herein  increaseditispTobablethat  the  country 
came  more  and  mare  under  the  influence  of  the 
king)  of  that  province  (mare  especially  when 
the  royal  Kentish  house  died  out),  and  later 
nnder  that  of  Wessex.  As  an  example  of  the 
waj'  in  which  Kent  swayed  bacliwards  and 
forwards  between  Wessex  and  Uercia  we 
may  take  the  last  few  years  of  ita  separate 
existence.  In  784  Alrio,  the  father  of 
Egbert,  and  a  descendant  of  Cerdic,  the  West- 
Suon,  was  reigning  over  this  kingdom.  Ton 
years  later  the  Chronicle  tells  us  that  the 
reigning  king's  name  was  Eodberht  Praen. 
Then  came  a  time  of  Uerctan  supreinacy ; 
for  Kenulf  of  Mercia  drove  out  Eadbarht  in 
796,  and  made  hia  brother  Cuthred  king.  On 
Cuthred'a  death  the  throne  was  seized  by 
Baldred,  who  in  S23  was  driven  out  by 
Egbert  of  Weesiix.  But  even  now  Kent  was 
hwdly  an  integral  part  of  the  West-Soxon 
realra.  Egbert  made  it  into  a  aeparate 
kingdom,  subject  to  the  overloTdship  of 
Wessex,  for  his  eldwt  son  .Sthelwnlf;  and 
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when  .Xthelwulf  succeeded  to  hia  father's 
throne  Kent  was  given,  with  Sossex,  Sonwy, 
and  Eoex,  to  Athelsiaji.  Again,  nearfy 
twan^  years  later,  we  read  in  the  Chronicle 
that  Ethelberht  ancceeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Kentish  people  in  956.  There  doea  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  for  supposing  that 
Kent  continued  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  after  the  occesaion  of  Ethelberht  to 
the  throne  of  Weeeei  (860),  bat  we  probably 
have  traces  of  its  Witan,  and  even  of  the 
Witan  of  one  of  the  two  sub-kingdoms  into 
which  it  had  been  divided  a  century  and  a  half 
earlier  ;  when,  after  the  kin^  and  all  the  "high 
Witan"  had  gone  home  in  despair,  "Oie 
Eaat  Kentish  men  made  peace  with  the 
Danish  army,  and  gave  them  £3,000."  Under 
Edward  the  Confessor  Kent  formed  part  of 
Godwin's  earldom  of  Wessex,  but  its  distinct 
character  as  compared  wiUi  the  reet  of 
Southern  England  may  be  traced  in  ita  being 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  Bame  reign  sepa- 
rated from  that  province,  and  given,  together 
with  Essex,  into  the  hands  of  Godwiirs  son 
Leofwine.  After  the  conquest  Kent  seems 
for  a  time  to  have  been  created  a  County 
Palatine  far  William  l.'s  half-brother,  Odu, 
who,  however,  must  have  forfeited  this  honour 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign.    [QiTU^ 

Emas  or  Kni. 

HsDBHt i.  *aa 

Xaa d.  ai> 

Oca I?) 

Soimeiirta d.  M8 

1::Uielbert d.  B16 

Esdbald d.  «40 

Broambert i.  »t 

Esbart i.  «7a 

I^hiire It.  flee 

Eulrlc d.  ess 

Wlhtiwd d.  7» 

Eulbarht <L  748 

SUwlbot  n. d.  TflO 

Alrio d.  7M 

Eadbn^tFran       .        .       .        .  d.  7W 

^iwlo-SaziHi  (.'hronjcli ;   Lupanban.  Auato- 
Sosn  JCtHfi ;  Stubba,  OimtL  Uii. 

[T.A.A.] 

KMltt  Edudkd  Grbt,  Eam.  of  [d.  1488), 
known  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  us 
Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  was  originally  on 
the  I^ncastrian  side,  but  during  the  battle  of 
Northampton  he  deserted  to  the  YorkietB,  to 
whose  victory  he  contributed  greatly  by  this 
piece  of  treachery.  On  Edward  IV. 'a  accee- 
sion,  he  was  received  into  the  royal  favour, 
and  created  Earl  of  Keat  and  Lord  High 
Treasurer.  He  managed  to  preserve  his 
titles  and  estates  till  his  death,  notwithstand- 
ing the  different  changes  of  govemiuent. 

X«atiS«Xll,  Br.,  or  St.  Mcngo  (i.  603  P), 
was  a  co^pmporary  of  St.  Colnmtia,  and  the 
apostle  of  Strathclyde.  Ue  is  said  to  hav* 
founded  l^e  see  of  Olssgow,  where  he  seems 
to  have  long:  lived  in  quiet,  till  the  disorders 
of  the  age  drove  him  from  that  district  into 
Wales.    Tniere  be  founded  a  monastery  and 
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Inihoprio  in  the  Tale  of  Clwyd,  which  T«c«ived 
il«  n&me  from  hii  disciiue  Aisph.  When 
Bydderch  Hael  eAabliBfaed  hia  rule  in  Stnth- 
dyde,  and  after  tfaa  battle  of  Arddsiyd  (613), 
Chiiatiaiuty  could  once  more  revive  in  those 
parts,  Eentigem  vraa  recalled  to  hit  old 
dioceae,  with  Hoddam,  in  DamfrieMhire,  for 
hia  heodqiiarten,  till  he  onoe  more  removed 
to  Glasgow.  Thence  he  Moma  to  have  pn>- 
ceed6d  on  hia  miaaioiury  labonn  to  Qallowvy 
and  the  more  northern  parts  of  Bcotland, 
eapecially  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Dee. 
An  old  Intend  tella  now  St.  Kentigem  and 
St.  Columbs  met  before  their  death,  and 
pMied  aeveral  daya  together  in  tpiiitual  con- 
renatioii. 

flkena,  CMia  aaMami;  Forlaa,  ColMular  ef 


b  Petition,  Th>  (1701).  waa  an 

eipreasion  of  public  opinion  against  the  peace 
poUcy  ahown  by  the  Tories  in  their  delay 
u  voting  mpi^ee,  and  in  aeconding  the 
meMnm  taken  by  William  III.  for  the 
■Bcurity  of  Europe  asainit  the  ambitioua 
•ohemes  of  Looig  XIV.  It  was  dnwn  up 
by  William  Colepepper,  chairman  of  tha 
Carter  Sessions  at  Maidstone,  and  signed  by 
the  depnty  lieutenants,  about  twenty  justice* 
of  the  peace,  and  a  Ui^  number  of  free- 
holders. It  deprecated  "  the  least  distrust  of 
his  most  sacred  majesty  "  on  the  part  of  the 
Gommona,  and  implorod  the  House  "  that  its 
royal  addresses  might  be  turned  into  Bills  of 
Supply."  It  was  sent  up  to  London  in  the 
hands  of  William  Culepopper,  and  with  him 
went  four  gentlemen  of  Uie  county  to  pns- 
sent  it.  The  House  of  Commons  waa  in- 
dignant at  the  idea  of  one  county  setting  ii- 
seU  in  oppo«itioa  to  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  oountry,  and  perhaps  still  more  so  at 
the  indirect  way  in  which  it  waa  Bnst 
broDKht  under  its  notice.  He  petitionen 
oonld  only  get  their  document  presented  at 
all  on  condition  that  they  would  avow 
their  deed.  Seymour  and  Howe  violently 
denounced  them.  The  petition  was  voted 
" scandalons,  insolent,  seditious;"  and  the 
Ave  gentlemen  were  removed  in  the  custody 
of  the  Serieant-at-Arms.  But  public  opinion 
was  unanmiouB  in  their  favour,  beina  chiefly 
influenced  by  the  "  Legion  Memorial,  drawn 
op  by  Dani^  Defoe,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
session  tim  petitionee  were  set  free.  Hallam 
remarks  that,  "  though  no  attempt  was  made 
to  call  the  aatbority  of  the  House  in  question 
fay  Aaiau  corjmt  or  other  legal  remedy,  it 
waa  discnssed  in  pamphlets  and  general  con- 
vemtion,  with  little  advantage  to  a  power  so 
arbitmry,  and  «o  evidently  abused  in  the 
immediate  instance." 


Sngil    af  QlHM  i 
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In  1780  he  mode  himself  a  great  reputa- 
tion by  his  skill  in  conducting  tlie  defence 
of  Lord  George  Gordon.  Two  yetua  later  be 
was  made  Attorney-General,  and  in  17S4 
became  Master  of  the  Roll*.  In  1786  he  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Mansfield  as  Chief  Justice  of  th« 
King's  Bench. 


_  negotiations  with  the  Court  of  Algiers. 
On  the  French  War  breaking  out,  in  1757, 
Keppei  served  with  distinction  under  Hawke^ 
and  neit  year  captured  Gores,  under  difficult 
circumstances.  In  1760  ho  took  part  in  the 
fight  in  Quiberon  Bay,  and.  In  1761  and  1762 
respectively,  he  conducted  the  naval  part  of 
the  operations  in  the  capture  of  Belleiale,  and 
oonmuinded  at  Havannab.  In  1765  he  w^s  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiislty,  under  the  Bockiagham 
ministry.  For  some  years  he  remained  in 
UlnglaiLd  unemployed,  and  in  1778  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Ctiannel  Fleet. 
On  July  27,  after  being  reinforced,  Reppel 
encountered  the  French  fleet  off  Ushant.  He 
ntterly  buled  to  bring  them  to  a  decinve 
action,  and  tamely  allowed  them  to  escape  in 
the  night.  Thereupon  ensued  a  series  of 
mutual  recriminations  l)etween  Keppei  and 
Palliser,  his  second  in  command.  A  cour^ 
martial  ensued,  which,  after  sitting  for  a 
month,  declared  the  charges  against  Keppei 
to  be  unfounded.  Keppel's  case  became  a 
party  question,  and  the  Whig*  made  it  a 
vital  pomt  to  gain  an  acqnittaL  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  the  popular  voioe  on 
his  side,  as  well  as  the  advocacy  of  Erskine. 
and  he  escaped  amid  the  load  acclamations  of 
the  nation  generally,  and  of  the  Whi^  in 
particular.  In  March,  I782,he  waa  appointed 
to  be  [^rst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  but  re- 
signed om  the  formation  of  the  Coalition 
Ministry,  only  to  resume  the  post,  however, 
in  four  months  under  the  same  govemmmt. 
On  Pitt's  accession  to  office  he  again  resigned, 
and  took  no  further  port  in  politics  till  his 
death,  in  1786.  As  a  naval  commander, 
Keppei  ^owed  no  talent,  nor  even  the  most 
commonplace  enterprise,  and  awes  bis  positicm 
in  history  entirely  to  his  own  blundeia  and 
the  accident  of  his  family  connection  with 
the  Whigs. 

Zar  or  FaumHrsar  {d.  16S£)  was  the 
son-in-law  of  KirkcaldT  of  Grango,  ^Ao 
made  him  Provost  of  Edinhur^,  in  Queen 
Mary's  interest,  1571.  On  the  capture  of 
Edinburgh,  he  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Englcmd,  from  the  reeentment  of  Morton. 
He  was  a  bold  soldier,  and  as  warden  of  the 
Scotch  Marches  became  embroiled  with  the 
English  (16B4],  in  a  disturbance  in  which  it 
wa«  said  that  Amn  was  imphcated :  a  demand 
from  the  English  court  for  his  sun«nder  and 
trial  was  rei^arad  futile  by  bis  de»th. 
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Xtsna  it  the  name  given  to  the  lighl- 
umed  Iruh  footsoldien.  They  are  deacnbed 
for  tiie  fint  time  in  the  Saga  af  Egii,  which 

S'tm  the  None  acoonnt  of  t^  battle  of 
ruDanbuTh ;  aad  the  name  waa  osed  for  the 
Irish  Im^Kiiai  infavtty  all  thnngh  Una 
Middle  Ages. 

S«t,BoBaBTU.164a),ataimerufWTmoiid- 
ham,  in  Norfolk,  wa«  a  leadei  in  the  Norfolk 
inmirectioD  of  IMS.  Having  collected  a  hodj' 
of  IS.OOO  men,  he  encamped  on  Moueehold 
Hill  [q.T.J,  near  Norwich,  and  aaiumed  the 
title  of  King  o(  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  holding 
a  dailj  court,  before  which  were  triad  such  of 
the  country  gentlemen  aa  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  On  Aug.  I  Ket  took  Norwich, 
and  Bubaequantly  drove  out  the  Uarquia  of 
Northampton,  who  had  re-oocnpied  the  city. 
At  thia  time  the  Earl  of  Warwick  appeared 
upon  the  scene  with  a  large  body  of  men,  and 
having  cut  off  Ket'i  provisions,  ferced  him  to 
•  battle,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
priwner,  being  Boon  afterwarda  hanged  in 
ohaina  at  Nonnch  Caatle. 

Tionda.  BW.  at  Bng.  j  Trtlar,  SM.  <a  Si- 
vont  VI.  ud  Karv. 

Kholat,  in  thn  Ohilni  oonntrv  of  Af- 
ghanistan, was  taken  noBaaiion  of  by  Shete 
Ali  in  1865.  In  I87B  it  was  captured,  during 
the  aecoid  Afghan  War,  by  Sir  Donald  Stewart. 
It  was  evHcoated,  anjd  restored  to  Abdur 
Bahman,  the  Ameer  of  Afghaniitsui,  in  1980. 

13lirko«.THi  BAirLaoF  (Nov.  fi,  IS17], 
wai  fought  Detween  the  English  and  Uie 
Mahratta  troops  of  the  Peishwa  Bajee 
Bao.  It  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
^  the  English  commander,  Colonel  Burr, 
^e  Hahratta  gpneial  look  adrantage  of 
■  gap  in  the  English  line,  to  launch  a  select 
body  of  cavalry  against  it,  hoping  to  cat 
the  English  in  two.  The  enerr^  of  the  com- 
mander, Colonel  Burr,  prevented  this,  and  the 
Hahiattaa,  charged  by  the  T-^igliiih  troops, 
broke  and  fled. 


I,  Thi,  are  inhabitants  of  the  iiart 

of  Orissa  lying  south  of  the  Mahanuddy. 
They  are  a  very  primitive  community,  i^- 
tainmg  thinr  old  patriarchal  government, 
habits,  and  sapecstitions.  Among  other  cus- 
toms they  wei-e  long  addicted  to  the  sacrifice 
of  human  beings  to  the  earth  goddess,  for  the 

Snrpose  of  increasing  the  fertility  o(  their 
elds.  The  custom  was  to  hack  the  living 
victim  in  pieces,  divide  the  flesh,  and  bury 
it  in  the  respective  plots  of  gronnd.  Ths 
exertions  of  Major  MacpherBon,  Sir  John 
Gmnt,  and  Colonel  Campbell,  were  successful 
in  deatioying  the  custom  by  disproving  its 
efBciency  (1837—49). 

Xidd,  Caftao  William  {d.  1701).  was  a 
noted  pinito  living  in  letirenieat  in  New  York, 
when  he  was  selected  by  the  Earl  of  Bellamont, 
governor  of  New  York  and  MasiBchusetls,  to 
•appreas  piracy  in  Che  Indian  Ocean.    As  the 
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"F.nglUh  Admiralty  threw  dlBlciiltiea  in  the 
way  of  fitting  out  a  man-of-war  for  this  pur- 
~  ship  called  the  Admtun  Gailiy  was 
d,  chiefly  by  the  subscriptions  ol  the 
^  linisters.  Kiddwasput  in  command,  and 
took  with  him  a  commission  under  the  great 
seal,  empowering  him  to  seize  pirates.  The 
king's  right  to  Uie  goods  found  in  possession 
of  these  malehctore  was  granted  by  letters 
patent  to  the  supporters  of  the  expedition,  his 
majesty  reserving  only  one-tenth  of  the  spoil 
to  himself.  In  Feb.,  1697,  Eidd  sailed  from 
the  Hudson,  and  finding  that  plundering 
niPrchant  vessels  was  more  profitable  than 
attacking  gangs  of  desperate  men,  he  soon 
"threw  off  the  character  of  a  privateer  and 
became  a  pirate."  It  was  about  Aug.,  1BS8, 
thatthiswasmade  known  in  London,  andKidd 
was  arrested  at  New  York,  to  which  town  he 
had  returned.  He  was  token  to  England,  and 
there  hanged  with  three  of  his  companions. 
HaMalar,  HW.  tfSn^. 
Xildara,  Eaxls  or.  This  laniily  traced 
its  descent  through  Maurice  Fitcgerald  to 
Walter  Fitzother,  the  Castellan  of  Windsor. 
His  son  Oeiald  became  Lord  OSiies  in  1206. 
John,  the  seventh  lord,  brother  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Desmond,  was  on  his  victory  over  De 
Voscy— till  then  Lord  of  Kildare— in  13ie 
orated  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  died  soon  after. 
The  fourth  earl,  Hatmce,  was  Lord  Justice 
of  Ireland,  and  died  in  1300.  Thomas,  the 
seventh  earl,  was  Lord  Deputy  till  his  death 
in  I47S,  and  from  this  hme  the  Earls  of 
Eildare  bersme  the  moat  powerful  nobles  in 
all  Ireland,  opposed,  but  as  a  rule  nnsnccees- 
fiUly,    by    the    Butlers.     [For    the    further 


r  {d.  IS13], 
nor  of  Ire- 
In  1187,  the  earl,  as  Lord  Deputy, 
actively  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  lAmbert 
Simnel  as  Edward  VI.,  at  Christ  Church, 
Dnblin.  His  brother,  the  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, fell  at  Stoke.  However,  when  the  earl 
made  his  rabmission  to  Edgecambe,  the 
king's  controller,  end  had  an  interview  with 
Henry  VII.  at  Windsor,  he  again  became 
Lord  Deputy.  Alter  Warbech's  landin*  in 
Ireland,  however,  his  office  was  taken  from 
him,  and  Sir  Edward  Poynings  had  him  at- 
tainted. Hewasthen  sent  overto  England,and 
confined  in  the  Tower.  Many  stories  are  told 
of  his  conduct  there,  and  his  frank  avowal 
that  be  burnt  the  cathedial  at  Coshel  because 
he  thought  the  archbishop  was  in  it,  is  said  to 
have  convinced  Henry  that  he  was  no  con- 
spirator. The  Bishop  of  Meath,  his  chief 
accuser,   concluded  bis    "•>■—»»-    •>"■  —■ i"~ 
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cordiogly  the  Earl  of  Kililare  naa  again  made 
Lord  Deputy,  and  remained  so  till  his  death. 
From  this  time,  however,  he  was  a  loyal  sub- 
j«ct,  and  waged  juceBaant  war  agaituit  the 
natives,  who  were  again  encroaching  on  the 
Pale,  tiO  he  foil  in  battle  against  the  U'Uoorea 
(1613). 

Xoom,  BUL  of  iTtlmd :  Tfroaie,  Biwt.  of  eng. 
Xildara,  Gbkald  FiTzaEHALn,  9th  Eakl 
OF  {d.  1634),  became  Lord  Deputy  after  hia 
other's  death  in  1-^13,  and  remained  ao  till 
1519,  when,  inspiteofhiBBUccesBtul  administiru 
tion,  he  was  aupetsoded  hy  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 
The  hereditary  feud  with  the  Butler*  [q.v.), 
meanwhile,  asaumod  suuh  dimanaionj  that, 
though  he  had  again  been  made  Lord  Deputy 
in  1624,  he  was  aummoned  to  England  and 
kept  a  priaoner  in  the  Tower  from  lo26  to 
1530.  In  1532,  though  the  struggle  with  the 
Biitlers  was  stilt  going  on,  he  was  again  Lord 
Dopu^,  but  in  1.534  be  was  once  more  aum- 
mtmed  to  England,  though  he  was  allowed  to 
Appoint  a  deputy  during  hia  absence.  Gerald 
appointed  hia  son,  Lord  Thomas,  and  after 
supplying  hia  own  coatles  with  artillery  and 
ammnnitian  from  the  royal  mogasinee,  he  left 
for  England.  He  was  at  -once  thrown  into 
the  Tower,  where  it  is  reported  he  w»*  be- 

Kildara,  Oehald,  1  1th  Eaul  of  (rf.  16SS), 
was  brother  of  Thomas,  the  tenth,  and  second 
son  of  Oeiald,  the  ninth  eorL  On  his  father's 
death  he  was  only  ten  years  old ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  govomment  to  cap- 
ture him,  he  was  conveyed  away  from  Ireland 
to  the  Continent.  Cardinal  Pole,  a  relation 
of  his  mother,  Lady  Gray,  sent  for  him  into 
Italy,  in  which  country  ho  was  educated.  His 
estates  wore  restored  under  Edward  VI.,  and 
under  Maiy  ho  was  reinstated  in  aU  his 
hononis.  The  attainder,  however,  wag  not 
'  really  revened  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
He  was  active  in  snppraasing  Irish  insurrec- 
tions, and  aied  in  I58.J  in  the  Tower,  where 
be  bad  been  sent  on  suspicion  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  Gotaldine  rebellion  in  the 
south.  All  his  aona  died  early,  without  issue, 
and  the  family  honours  descended  to  the 
prcaent  house  of  Leinster,  through  a  brother 

ProndB,  Hit(.  of  Sttg. :  Lodge,  PMram. 
EiUlMUly,  SvNoi)  AT,  conaisting  of  all 


decided  that  no  distinction  was  to  be  made 
between  the  old  Irish  and  the  new,  or  Anglo- 
Irish.  A  common  oath  of  asaociation  was 
agreed  on  :  the  aid  of  foroign  powers  was  to 
be  solicited,  and  any  repetition  of  the  Ulster 
outrages,  which  the  Sj-nod  condemned,  was  to 
bring  dowu  excommunication  on  the  authors. 
A  central  council  was  oatahlished,  and  com- 
manders were  appointed  for  the  different  pro- 
vinces—Owen  Roe,  for  Ulster;  Preston,  for 
Leitwlai ;  Barry,  for  Munster ;   and  Colonel 


John  Burlie,  tor  Connaurht.    In  1643  a  papal 

l^ate,  Scarampi,  joined  them ;  and  it  was 
under  hja  guidance  that  the  council  opposed 
the  Cessation.  First  Lord  Mountgarret,  and 
then  Rinuccini,  occupied  the  place  of  preai- 
dent  of  the  connciL  In  lB47,atter  the  failure 
of  Olamorgan's  treaty,  they  concluded  pesco 
with  Ormonde ;  but  it  was  only  in  1&43,  after 
Rinuccini  had  fled,  that  they  wero  really  in 

TttmdB,  B»flii\  in  Inland. 
Kilkaimy,  Thk  CoNVENnaN  at  (1312). 
Alarmed  at  the  attitude  of  the  Anglo-Irtah 
lords,  Edward  III.  sent  instructions  to  hia 
justiciary.  Sir  John  D'Arcy,  biddii^  him 
exclude  tjioae  who  were  possessed  of  gnat 
Irish  eataies  from  the  bigh  office*  of  Slate, 
and  roplace  them  by  Snglisbmen  whose 
estates  lay  at  home.  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  measure,  D'Arcy  called  a 

Kluunent  at  Dnblin,  which  the  Earl  of 
imond  and  the  other  membera  of  tho  Irish 
party  refused  to  attend.  The  latter  called  a 
general  meeting  ot  those  who  aympathised 
with  him :  and  this  convention,  meeting  at 
Kilkenny  in  Nov.,  1342,  addressed  a  petition 
to  Edward  III.  pointing  out  that  English 
misgovemment  had  led  to  the  loss  of  nearly 
all  Leinster,  appealing  to  Magna  Carta,  and 
stating  their  fears  as  to  a  resumption  of 
grants  and  as  to  the  contemplated  supplant- 
ing of  the  £lngliah  by  blood  by  Engliah  by 
birth.  Edward's  reply  to  this  remonstrance 
is  not  extant,  but  be  seems  to  have  received 
it  graciousZy. 

CloH  Boll,  1«  Edwud  in. 
KiUcMUy,  Thb  Statdtb  of  (1367),  was 
passed  in  a  Arliament  held  in  the  toim  of 
this  name,  when  Lionel,  Duke  ol  Clarence, 
WHS  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  third  time.  This 
statnte  was  intended  to  check  the  degenetacy 
of  the  Anglo-Irish.  Ita  chief  provision  a 
were — tho  prohibition  of  intermarriagiCB  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  natives ;  of  gossi. 
pred,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Brehon  law  hy 
the  English,  who  were  also  forbidden  to  make 
war  on  the  natives.  No  man  of  English  nice 
was  henceforth  to  be  allowed  to  assume  an 
Irish  name,  dress,  language,  or  customs ; 
while  no  jiirtt  were  for  the  future  to  be 
allowed  to  pasturo  their  cattle  on  Enelinh 
ground,  or  to  be  admitted  to  any  religious 
house  or  beneSce.  Ttie  breach  of  these  pro- 
visions entailed  the  penalties  of  hi^  treason. 
In  addition  to  the  above  enactments,  it  wiis 
alao  provided  that  no  Irish  were  tfl  be 
called  in  as  minstrels.  Coyne  and  livery  are 
also  strictly  forbidden.  The  statute,  it 
may  be  pointed  ont^  was  directed  eicluai»«ly 
against  tlie  Anglo-Irish,  and  where  it  deals 
with  the  natives,  only  doea  ao  to  protect  them 
from  the  lawleaa  banma^. 
Holism,  Cmi*.  BiiL 
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in  Uaj'o,  with  about  1,100  man,  and  was 
joiuad  by  some  Iriah  ingu^^ts.  He  kept 
excellent  diadpliae,  and  prevented  the  Pro- 
testants (amoDR  them  the  Bishop  of  EiUala) 
from  being  molested  by  the  rebels.  Genec&l 
Loko's  troops  fled  before  the  inrBders ;  but  an 
t^  destructioii  of  the  reiaforcemeots  that 
were  coming  by  sea  to  his  help,  General 
Humbert  found  himself  forced  ta  surreDder 
to  Lord  ComwalliB. 

AllMO,  Hilt.  o/Xunpt. 

Killigrsw,  Bm  HsHur,  who  had  taken 
part  in  Sir  Henry  Dudley's  plot  against  Mary 
(1656),  vaa,  in  lahS,  selected  to  bring  the 
Earl  of  Arrun  to  England.  In  166B  he  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  U>  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  ; 
and  in  166Q  was  employed  in  negotiating  for 
the  opening  of  freeh  porta  an  the  Baltic  to 
Knglish  commerce.  Three  years  later  he  was 
sent  by  Eliaabetb  to  try  to  bring  abont  the 
delivery  of  Mary  Stuart  to  the  Scots,  and  her 
execution ;  and  was  Bnbaeqaently  employed  in 
some  of  the  queen's  most  confidential  missions. 

Xilligraw,  TuoMAB  (i.  1611,  d.  1682), 
after  having  been  a  page  in  the  court  of 
Charles  I.,  joined  Charlee  II.  in  his  exile, 
and  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Venice,  where 
his  profligate  conduct  did  much  harm  to  hie 
master's  cause.  On  the  Reetoration,  he  was 
made  master  of  the  revels,  a  poet  for  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  well  fitted.  He  bad 
considerable  influence  over  the  king,  and 
•eems  to  huve  used  it  not  unfrequcntly  for 
good.  Many  anecdotee  are  told  which  show 
Iiim  as  the  candid  friend  of  the  king,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  divert  from  his  insatiable 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  Killigi-ew  was  the  author 
of  many  plays,  none  of  which,  however,  are 
of  any  striking  merit. 

"EUliuff  no  Mnrdsr:  briefly  dis- 
contsed  in  three  queetions,  by  William  AUen," 
WHB  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  publiahed  in  May, 
I0.57,  to  juslify  the  assaseination  of  Cnimwell. 
It  justified  tne  recent  attempt  of  Sunder- 
I'ombo.  whom  it  compared  to  Brutus.  The 
authurship  of  the  pampblet  is  Renerally 
nttributed  to  Edward  Sexby,  the  Leveller, 
then  engaged  in  promoting  an  alliance  be- 
tween LevelleiB,  Boyalista,  and  Spaniards. 
It  was  claimed,  after  the  death  of  Bexbv,  by 
Silas  Titus. 


-nook.  WiLUAH  BovD,  2nd  Bakl 
o?,  joined  the  rebellion  of  17*5.  After  the 
ImtUe  of  Cnlloden  he  surrendered  himself, 
was  carried  to  London,  convicted  of  high 
treason,  and  executed  on  Tower  Hill  (1646). 
His  title  and  estates  were  forfeited  for  treason. 
XUsytlt,  The  Battle  or  [Aug.  16,  1646), 
wflH  fought  during  the  Civil  War  of  the 
cavooteenth  ceutury,  and  resulted  in  a  victory 
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for  Montrose  and  the  Cavaliers  over  the 
Coveoantera,  who  were  commanded  by  Buillie. 
Kilsyth  is  about  ten  miles  south  of  Stirling. 

KilwBxdbf,  BoBEBT,  Archbishop  of 
Canterburj-  (d.  12791,  was  PiDVincial  of  the 
Dominicans  in  England.  On  the  de«th  of 
Boniface  of  Savoy,  in  1270,  a  dispute  as  to 
his  BDCoessor  took  place  between  the  king  and 
the  monks  of  Canterbury,  which  resulted  iu 
an  appeal  to  the  I'ope,  who  nominated  KO- 
wardby  to  the  vacant  »ee.  He  proved  himself 
worthy  of  the  office,  and  adopted  a  concili- 
atory policy,  at  the  same  time  introducing 
many  valuable  reforms.  Archbishop  Kilwardby 
crownedEdwardl.  and  bis  wife,  Eleanor  ol  Cas- 
tile, in  1271.  He  wan  also  presentatthe  great 
council  of  Lyons,  whore  the  deputies  of  tbe 
Greek  emperor,  liUchael  Palieologus,  eipreased 
their  longing  lor  a  Union  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches.  The  same  year  he  seems  to 
have  attempted  to  instil  something  of  hiH  own 
spirit  into  tlie  course  of  study  at  Oxford. 
He  was  a  great  patron  of  teaming,  and  him- 
self the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of 
works.  In  1278  he  whs  made  a  cardinal, 
whereupon  he  vacated  his  archbishopric,  and 
retired  to  Home,  where  he  died. 

Hook,  Lint  of  (he  Arttibitluipt.     ■ 

Kilw^rdan,  Abihvk  Wolfs,  Viscoukt 
(ij.  July  23,  1803),  was,  in  1787,  made  Soli- 
citor-General for  Ireland,  and  Attomey- 
Goneralin  1789,  In  17SS  he  became  Lord  Ctuef 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  was  elevated 
to  the  peerage.  In  1803  he  was  unfortu- 
nately just  driving  into  Dublin  when  Em- 
met's shortlived  insurrection  was  raging,  and 
together  with  hie  nephew,  was  piked  by  the 
furious  rebels.  As  a  j  udge  he  was  well  known 
for  his  inclinations  to  mercy ;  and,  being 
Cuiran's  friend,  was  able  to  save  that  states- 
man from  many  annoyances  in  1798. 

EimlwrlOT,  John  Wodeholbx,  1st  EUbl 
OF  (b.  1826),  was  the  eldest  ton  of  the 
third  Baron  Wodehouse.  In  1862  he  flret 
took  office  as  Under  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  post  he  held  succusaively  uuder 
Lord  Abecdeen  and  Lord  Palmeiston,  till 
1866,  when  he  was  appointed  ambaEsador  at 
6t,  Petersburg.  In  1868  he  returned,  and 
resumed  his  post  in  Lord  Paloieiston's  second 
administration  ^869),  In  1863  he  was  sent 
on  a  special  nuesion  to  tbe  north  of  Europe 
to  endeaiMur  to  settle  the  Schleawig.Holatcin 
difficulty,  and  next  year  succeeded  the  Earl 
of  Cai'lisle  as  Liord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  le- 
signing  the  poet  when  Lord  Russell's  admin- 
istiaCiou  retired  in  1866.  He  held  the  office 
of  Privy  Seal  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  adminietra. 
tion  fnim  1869  to  1S7D,  when  he  accepted  the 
Colonial  Office,    In  1874,  when  the  Liberal 


State  for  the  Colonies  in  Mr,  Gladstone's 
second  administration,  and  in  1882  Secretary 
tor  India. 
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Xing,  la  derived  from  a,  common  Aryan 
root,  meaning,  originally,  the  father  of  a 
iKmily,  and  ia  not  connected  «o  closely  with  Idn 
as  Old  English  u^go  wouM  suggest  {cyHing  ^ 
Mmof  theisce).  The  early  Qermans  described 
by  Tacitus,  were  more  frequently  ruled  over 
by  elective  principei  in  peace,  or  tempomry 
dueei  in  war,  than  by  kini^.  One  result  of  the 
migration  into  Britain  was  the  universal  ea- 
tablishment  ol  monarchy  among  the  old  Eng- 
IJelL  But  the  earliest  kiiigB  can  he  r^nrded 
only  as  chief  magistrates,  or  pemutnent 
duea.  The  constant  war  with  the  Britoos 
had  developed  the  htrttoga  into  the  eyning. 
But  by  degrsea  a  halo  of  sanctity  surrounded 
the  royal  house.  Descent  from  Woden  marked 
it  out  (or  special  reverenoe  ;  and  though  the 
royal  dignity  remained  strictly  elfictivB,  it  was 
very  exceptional  for  the  choice  of  the  Witon 
to  mil  on  any  but  a  member  of  the  traditional 
royal  race.  As  the  representative  and  petsoni- 
flcation  of  the  unity  of  the  state,  as  the  chief 
mogiltiate  in  peace,  as  the  leader  of  the  host 
in  war,  the  Early  English  king  acquired  a 
podtion  which  ability  and  energy  could 
always  make  imposing,  despite  the  consti- 
tutional check  of  the  Wise  Hen  and  the  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  the  eiercisa  of  power  in  a 
primitive  and  disorderly  state  of  society.  The 
consolidation  of  the  smaller  states  into  greater 


'  says  Dr.  Stuhbs, 
"  the  royal  power  increased  in  intension." 
The  conception  of  the  sphere  and  functions  of 
kingship  was  ei^ged.  The  development  of 
tbe  eomUttttu  gave  the  monarch  a  faithful 
bond  ol  toUowers,  who  became  the  nucleus  of 
a  new  nobility.    The  blessing  of  the  Church 

Sive  the  Chnstian  prince  new  attributes  of 
gnity  and  sanctity.  The  traditions  of  Tm- 
perial  Bume  transferred  to  the  overlord  of  all 
Britain  the  prestige  of  the  emperor  within 
the  island  wtiich  was  his  empire. 

Thos  throughout  the  Ai4:lo-Saxon  period 
the  theory  of  kingship  was  constantly  de- 
vekipiug  ;  but  ita  old  basis  remained  the  same. 
Edgar  was  as  much  the  king  of  the  raoe,  the 
personal  monareh  ol  a  free  people  as  the 
smaUeat  "heptarchio"  sovereign.  But  the 
growth  of  a  feudalism  of  native  origin  side  by 
side  as  yet  with  the  old  Toatonic  polity 
gradnally  modified  both  the  theory  and  prao- 
tice  of  kingship.  In  the  earliest  tables  of 
wergilds,  the  valne  of  the  king's  life  differs 
only  in  degree  from  the  value  of  the  life  of  a 
subject.  But  in  the  days  of  Alfred  a  mdi- 
msntary  conception  of  treason  had  come  into 
existence.  The  king  became  lord  of  the 
people,  and  was  gradaslly  becoming  lord  of 
the  soil  as  well.  Though  still  natirmal  mon- 
arch of  the  race,  his  position  had  become  in 
part  at  least  affected  hy  the  teiritorialisiug 
mfluencea  that  attended  the  development  al 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Constitution.  But  what 
the  king  gained  on  the  one  band  be  lost  on 


the  other.  Whatever  fresh  prerogatives  were 
in  theory  assigned  to  him,  he  was  oompelled 
to  delegate  Uiem  to  feudal  vassals,  who,  if 
nominaUyholdingtheirpowers  from  the  crown, 
were,  for  all  real  puipoeefl,  more  independent 
of  lum  than  the  national  ministera  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  kingship.  The  absence  of  an 
official  oi-ganisation — the  merely  personal 
cbaracl«r  of  old  English  kingship — make*  the 
transition  from  an  Edgar  to  an  Ethelied 
explicable.  Even  a  Harold  could  hardly  have 
held  his  own  against  the  feudalising  tend- 
encies of  the  time.  In  fact,  the  election  of  the 
greatest  of  the  earls  to  the  seat  of  the  house  of 
Cerdic,  was  as  great  a  triumph  of  the  feudal 
principle,  as  the  election  of  the  leador  of  the  na- 
tional party  was  a  triumph  of  the  national  policy. 
The  Norman  Conquest  had  remarkable 
eEFects  upon  the  development  of  English  king' 
ship.  Though  necessarily  introducing  a  large 
feudal  eLement  into  the  ooostitution,  William 7. 
did  his  best  to  counteract  the  disruptive  tend- 
encies of  the  feudal  party  by  emphasimng  as 
strongly  as  he  could  the  contmuity  of  the  Old 
English  kingship,  and  by  assigning  to  it 
freu  preregatives  such  as  were  claimed  by 
continantal  sovereigns.  He  still  professed  to 
be  the  national  king  of  thepeople  as  irell  as  the 
feudal  lord  of  the  land.  He  did  bis  beet  to  nse 
fully  the  powers  which  theoretically  belonged 
even  to  the  feudal  king,  however  little  prac- 
tically they  were  in  most  countries  exerciaed. 
As  the  custodian  of  law  and  otder,  as  the 
protector  of  the  people  against  Hie  anarchy 
and  disruption  of  the  feudal  party,  the  Nor- 
man king  was  in  a  real  sense  uie  leader  of  his 
people.  Thus  the  general  effect  of  the  Ccn- 
qneat  on  kingship  was  a  great  develomtent  of 
the  royal  power  on  the  old  lines.  The  con- 
stitutional checks  were  removed.  The  elec- 
tive element  became  nearly  nominal-  Tlie 
establishment  of  a  strong  bureaucratic  system, 
and  an  elaborute  mechanism  of  organisation 
and  administration,  carried  the  royo!  powerto 
theh' ■    ^     .     J 


begun.     The  feudal  roactioi 
way  was  clear  fc     ' 
despotism. 


...     .  suppressed,  the 
the  consolidation  of  a  great 

___, It  is  hard  to  realise  that  the 

monarchy  of  the  Angerina  was  a  gradual 
evolution  from  the  monarchy  of  tha  old  West 
Saxon  king*.  But  though  the  struggle  with 
the  Church  had  led  to  £e  growth  oTthe  op- 
position theory  of  the  divine  origin  of  king- 
ship, and  the  results  of  the  revived  study  of 
Roman  Law  doubtless  entered  into  the  idea 
of  kingship  as  realised  by  Henry  II.,  yet  the 
inferiority  of  his  own  power  in  Normandy 
sufficiently  indicates  that  the  English  mon- 
archy had  mainly  developed  from  internal 
causes.  If'eudsl  Oaul  bod  not  much  to  tench 
the  country  of  Edgar  and  Sunstan.  Hie 
analogy  of  the  Carelings  was  too  remote  to 

S've  more  than  the  impulse  to  the  growth  of 
enry  II. 's  despotiam. 
But  the  very  odministiatiTe  tystem  whid) 
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gave  pernumence  to  the  power  oF  the  Angfevin 
tnonaicliy,  even  when  Uie  carelewneB*  ot  a 
Richtird  or  the  tyranny  of  a  John  had  done  its 
beet  to  degrade  the  luvtre  of  the  crown,  con- 
lined  in  itaeU  the  elements  of  the  cooHtitutlon 
which  was  to  set  limits  to  the  preroEativet 
of  future  manarchg.  The  pore  deBpotina  of 
the  CbnqueTor  and  his  sons  became  a  deepotinm 
tempared  by  precedent  when  the  adminiBtra- 
tive  Ryrtem  had  worked  long  enough  to 
establish  a  bureauciBtic  circle  of  administra- 
tive families  and  a  well-defined  adminis- 
titLtive  traditioo.  A  baronage,  which,  in 
ceasing  to  be  feudiil,  had  become  national,  led 
the  people  to  a  stru^le  which  in  less  than 
two  generations  from  Magna  Carte  had  estab- 
lished the  medisval  constitution  of  England. 

ITiereignoIHeorylll.  marks  the  transition, 
that  of  Edward  I.  the  completion  of  the  new 
theory  of  English  Icingship.  The  legislative 
and  laxative  powen  were  now  reposed  in  the 
hands  of  the  national  repreeentatiTea,  whose 
power  of  presenting-  grievances  was  an  indica- 
tion ot  t^t  natioiuii  feeling  in  accordance 
with  which  a  wise  king  would  govern.  Prac- 
tical  efficacy  was  given  to  the  old  Tentonio 
maxim.  Lex  fit  cMttntu  popuii  ti  eanttUvtvmt 
rtfit.  But  the  whole  eiecutive  power  re- 
mained  with  the  king.  He  still  nod  in  his 
hands  the  destinies  of  the  whole  state.  He 
took  the  initiative  in  everything.  He  governed 
the  country,  made  war  or  peace,  was  the 
fountain  of  justice  and  honour,  appointed  all 
ministers,  negotiated  all  tieatie«,  and,  tlirouf(h 
his  council,  even  exercised  concurrent  legis- 
lative and  taxative  powers  with  those  ot  Parlia- 
ment. 60  long  as  the  nation  trusted  him,  he 
coald  do  almoit  anything ;  bnt  he  was  thercz 
fotitimt,  who  ruled  by  law,  and  the  law,  so 
far  as  not  fixed  by  tradition,  could  only  be 
altered  by  Parliament. 

During  tlie  fourteenth  Mntnrj',  though  the 
bans  ot  kingship  was  hardly  altered  from  the 
position  of  Edirard  I.,  thei«  grew  op,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  popniar  claims  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary narty,  conscious  ot  its  strength,  were 
advanced,  an  antagonistic  aeries  of  royid  as- 
sumptions. "  For  every  assertion  of  national 
right,"  sayi  Dr.  Stuhbs,  "  there  is  a  counter- 
auertion  of  royal  autocracy.  Boyalty  becomes 
in  theory  more  absolute,  as  in  practice  it  is 
limited  more  and  more  by  the  national  will." 
Edward  III.  was  certainly  lees  able  to  get  his 
own  way  than  Edward  I.,  yet  Edward  III.'s 
claims  to  override  Parliament  were  far  in  ex- 
OSM  ot  Edward  I.'s.  The  reign  ot  Bichard  II. 
was  a  period  of  Parliamentary  growth ;  but 

the  divine  right  and  indefeasible  preroga- 
tives of  monarchy  of  any  mediteval  soverrign. 
His  great  attempt  at  despotism  speedily  led, 
however,  to  a  new  adiustment  of  the  positioa 
ot  the  monarchy  by  the  Bevolution  of  13PEI. 

Both  the  practice  of  the  Ifincastrian 
monarchs  and  the  theorising  of  Bir  John 
Portescne  illustrate  very  strongly  the  highest 
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development  of  medinval  constitutionalism. 

"  The  origin  of  politiG  kingship,"  says  For- 
teacue,  "is  the  wul  of  the  people.  The  limita- 
tions of  the  royal  power  are  the  glory  rather 
than  the  shame  of  regality,"  as  the  prosperity 
of  constitutional  England  and  the  misery  of 
despotdc  FiBoce  sufficiently  indicate.  The 
nomination  of  the  council  in  Parliament  almost 
Hnticipatea  tlie  modem  ministry,  and  shows 
that,  evenwithinhia  executive  functions,  Henry 
IV.  was  under  the  control  of  Parliament.  But 
constitutionalism  was  too  weak  a  form  of  go- 
vernment for  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Wars  ot  the  Roses  demonstrated  its  futility, 
and  the  "  new  monarchy,"  which  the  Yorkist 
Edward  IV.  began,  and  the  Lancastrian 
Henry  VII.  established,  shows  that  a  new  de- 
velopment of  kingship  could  alone  cope  with 
the  turbulence  of  an  age  of  rerolution. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  monarchy  of 
the  TudoTs  as  in  any  formal  sense  a  break  in 
the  continuity  of  the  English  constitution.  But 
^HCtically  it  was  little  lesa.  The  functiona  ot 
Parliament  were  minimised,  and  the  House  ot 
Lords  packed  with  servile  bishops,  and  the 
CommoDH  with  courtiers  and  placemen.  But 
the  absence  ot  a  standing  army  shows  that 
Henry  VXII.  could  rely  on  his  people's 
support,  and  that  the  monarchy  whs  strong 
because  national  and  popular.  The  king 
was  careful  not  do  illegal  acts  without 
BufBdent  reason  for  them.  Even  the  Ux 
regvt  of  English  history,  which  gave  the 
king's  proclamations  the  force  of  law,  and  the 
sanguinary  attainder  of  fallen  statesmen,  show 
that  Parliament  was  on  the  king's  side.  The 
assertion  of  the  royal  supremacj'  over  the 
Church  was  the  chief  new  contribution  of  the 
Tudor  period  to  the  theory  of  the  monarchy. 
The  claim  of  imperial  self-sufficiency  tor  the 
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feudal  checWg  were  removed,  the  proprietary 
theory  of  sovereignty,  which  was  a  result  trt 
feudalism,  and  regarded  the  nation  as  the 
estate  of  the  king— -as  much  his  private  pro- 
perty as  tiie  land  of  his  nobles — directly  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  divine  right  theories 
of  the  Stuarts. 

As  a  mle,  the  political  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth century  spoke  ot  "the  regiment  ot 
England  as  no  mere  monarchy,  but  a  rule 
mixed  by  oligarchy  and  democracy"  (Ayl- 
mer) ;  but  Raleigh  regards  the  English  and 
French  monarchies  as  similar  in  power,  and 
the  lang^oage  of  Sir  T.  Smith  is  much  less 
emphatic  than  that  of  Kortescne.  The 
troubles  of  an  age  of  revolution  had  resulted 
in  a  theory  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
constitutional  and  limited  prerogatives  ot  the 
crown,  the  supreme  necessity  of  saving  the 
state  involved  in  the  very  conception  of 
kingship  a  dictatorial  and  paramount  sove- 
reignty, which  was  generally  called  the  king's 
"ahtMHute  power."    This  perhaps  n 
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patriarchal  BOciety,  vhose  monarchical  conati- 
tntioQ  va£  the  precedent  lor  all  time,  that  an 
indefeasible  divine  right  entitled  the  neit 
heir  by  hereditary  saccesmon  to  the  monarohy, 
that  all  ciiiutitational  checks  oa  the  crown  are 
of  bvonr  and  not  of  right,  and  that  paaaive 
obedience  was  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  to  the 
eatabliahed  momirch.  Thta  was  supplemented 
by  laivyera  Ecalom  for  the  dignity  of  the 
fountain  of  juitice,  and  by  refomien  who 
could  lee  in  the  roval  prerogaLive  the  only 
way  to  progress  and  improrement ;  hut  the 
antsfonistic  daima  of  Parliament  soon  re- 
duced those  theories  into  unreality.  The  Civil 
War  practically  decided  the  stru^le.  How- 
ever Hobbes  might  theorise  on  the  abso- 
lutism of  tlie  Bovoreign  stal«,  or  Kilmer  on  the 
patriarchal  ba™   of  divine  righta ;  however 
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tbe  doctrines  of  passii 
resistance,  the  government  under  Oharles  II. 
was  practicuJly  in  the  hands  of  two  political 
parties,  of  which  one  might  indeed  be  more 
peisonaJly  favourable  to  tiie  monarch,  but  the 
Tories'  adulation  of  the  royal  power  waa 
turned  into  open  rebeUion  when  James  II. 
tootc  them  at  Uieir  word,  and  lost  his  throne 
in  conmqaence. 

The  Bevolution  of  1S8I  was  the  triumph  of 
the  Wliig  theory  of  monarchy,  which  Locke's 
political  treatises  had  developed  aeainatFilmer. 
The  sovereign  owed  his  position  to  the 
"  original  contract  "  between  king  and  people. 
The  violation  of  this  led  to  an  ipn  facia  abdi- 
cation; for  the  social  contract  was  not,  as 
HoLbcA  maintained,  absolute  and  indefeasible, 
but  terminable  if  broken.  But  not  only  was  the 
power  ot  the  aavereign  thus  limited  in  theory, 
not  only  was  the  ultimately  elective  character 
of  the  monarchy  re-assert«d,  and  all  the  old 
checks  recapitulated  and  enlarged,  bat  the 
distinction  between  the  crown  and  the  king, 
between  the  royal  office  and  the  royal  person, 
which  the  Long  Parliament  haid  used  to 
justify  their  rebellion,  became  now  an  essen- 
tial part  ot  that  unwritten  constitutional 
usage  which,  in  practice,  soon  superseded  the 
old  legal  and  theoretical  constitution  of  the 
country.  Theinduence  and  power  of  the  crown 
went  on  increasing,  while  the  king's  real  power 
became  less  and  less.  Ifothing  but  the  fiction  of 
jurists  resBrds  the  nominal  head  of  the  modern 
English  State,  who  "reigns  but  doee  not 
govern,"  as  the  real  wiolder  of  the  ever-in- 
creasing executive  power  which  is  carried  on 
in  Ids  name.  The  cabinet,  an  informal  com- 
mittee of  Parliament,  and  nltimately  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  the  real  king  in  the 
meditevol  sense.  The  old  distinction  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  power  upon  which 
the  old  constitution  rested,  has  been  broken 
duwo.    Uany  theoretiail  powen  of  tbe  sove- 


reign,  such  as  the  royal  veto  cm  Inlla,  ue 
practically  obsolete. 

Indirect  inQuence,  rather  than  acta  of 
authority,  now  makes  the  monarch  a 
still  important  factor  in  English  politics. 
Cleorge  III.,  for  a  time,  restored  the  old  royal 
right  ot  naming  ministers,  but  his  ultimate 
sncoese  rested  on  a  harmony  of  royal  and 
popular  wishes  which,  possible  under  the 
"  Venetian  olij^archy  "  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, beoomes  increasingly  difficult  when  three 
Beform  bills  have  brought  into  full  power 
the  English  democracy,  and  made  the  "  I'B- 
triot  King"  almost  impoBsible.  The  con- 
tinuity of  English  ldng«hip,  so  long  «a  it 
remained  a  reality,  is  very  remarkatde,  de- 
spite the  change  of  its  forms  and  the  Suctua- 
tiona  of  its  power. 


IviiHoIBwbtis,  HoUam,  audlfar.  The  pnni. 
tira  Ungthip  cd  OernuuiT  li  to  lie  aCDdlad  iu 
I'Boltiis'  amtmmia.  Soma  purtg  of  tb«  JDioImik 
dt  SmdmHs  iUontnits  tha  Augarin  numsToh.!. 
and  the  fonnid  UodH*  ot  otedlBvai  poUUMi 
phlloaoiiban,  anah  u  TDomu  Aqtrinu,  pat 
medlnnl  mounbr  on  Ita  brnvMet  tula. 
Mr.  FTeamu'a  writlsgi.  whU*  tullj  Uliutntln^ 
early  Enclish  kiiuiliip.  teiiic  out  olearljr  Ita 
oeoUiiDitT.  AUaifAiHuPniwaliaaiaaometliiiai 
naaFuL  VortaMoa's  book,  A  ttuMmi  Lufui 
AnilSr,  is  the  onlrf  all  mtainal  rtatamaut  ol  the 
aonsUtntliHial  poatkin  of  (be  uadioval  num- 
anhv.  Ttia  praanUasIa  aome  of  Henrr  VUL's 
ntonnW  sUtutu,  illnatnCa  olearl)'  thepoattloii 
dalmad  Et  that  aonareh.  Arlnur'a  asiwer  to 
Xnai'a  Ka>t  agajait  tlu  BigiiiwU  0^  Wemm  i 
Harrlaou,  Daoriplim  tf  Bngtoivl,  prefliad  to 
UoUiuhsd-a  CinmlKi,  Sir  T.  Sailtli.  On  'h* 
OimiuniiwUh;  ind  Himeol  B  <l«i«fa'a  poUtloal 
wTLtinffi,  show  t^  poaltam  of  ua  monaiidir 
DndvKUnbeth.  JamH  L'a  TVm  tan  of  fMi 
MimataMt  irina  tha  rbeoretleal,  Baoon'a  pollti. 
oa)  tiaatlasB  tba  pnotioal  Uail  i  and  0>«nll'a 


.  ^ . Jill  and U>«ni 

vimnnnHiini    aaii,  Vid  COIXU's  ItitTfT^tr,  l-™i 

eooladaitical  ud  !•«•]  jutiaaAioiu  ot  tha 
Stout  olaima.  Filmcr'a  i>atir<anha  ia  a  Bom 
elabonta  atataawnt  ot  tba  diviaa  il^t  posl- 
tloa;  Habbea'a  Lniatkan,  a  stroiwdaBlBiataB 
of  tha  antocnoT  of  the  Btata,  wbkh.  ia  nso- 
ti«,  lad  to  a  daapoUam  ot  tike  Crnnwdl  or 
Kiobellva  tjv*.  tola's  TrHliat  tf  6»«ni- 
aunt  ia  tba  leit-book  ot  ^ghteenth  oantuir 
WhtntioD,  and  in  a  aeaae,  aimed  anlnat  botli 
FllDSr  and  HobbH.  Bolinabn>k«'>  FoMot  K taf , 
marks  tharavlnlottbs  Totj  monarohkal  panr, 
~   t   nltdmatalr   carried    Oaorga    III.    inta 


Bioati.  TaiBs  or  rai  Kisoi  or  Bkoliid  — 
"Ilia  impoitanoa  of  aitnma  aaniraar,"  aara  air 
H.  Hianis  (from  whose  valn^hle  ChnmHtaii 
of   Hutorv  ilu  cubJiHiied  tabta   ia   taken'    "- 


eian  dar  frooi 
al  Tear  ia  oBlDulatad  msfr  OTodnt* 

eotln  f«ar  in  radiinliiK  socA  ■  date 

to  Uw  jear  of  Iba  IseamUdon.  Evarr  rear  ot  s 
Itins'B  reliiB  is  In  two  jam  ot  ont  Loni,  aioept 
(a'hlob  baa  never  ^e(  b^ipaned  in  En^iDd)  is  (be 


IS  never  jat  b^mned  in 
n  aooeauim  on  the  1st  o 
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KtDnlne  ol  Uut  relgo  be  •mmeonil/  calcoMted— 
Kit  siunpla,  fism  tha  ffith  IiutMid  of  hoa  the 
SBth  ol  Jan*.  1890— iTaiT  dncninent  dated  od  the 
Mth  mod  irth  ol  June,  1  VUUun  IT.,  would  be 
uciffDad  to  the  jtu  lan  iHMUmd  ot  the  jeu  1830, 
Ud  >  dadlu  mliUke  would  oooor  on  euih  at  those 
d>v*  iB  enerr  reai  t>(  that  reign.  The  affeet  of  en 
BTor  ot  «TeD  a  tew  diye,  uoeli  more  of  <Bie  eatln 
jeer  In  the  date  ot  oTenta,  mnit  be  erldant,  and  a 
conaet  table  of  the  tmaai  rgua  pf  the  Sinsa  of 
Buland  ie  coueqnaDUJ  a  Au  qad  turn  to  the  hie- 
tonoal  itndent. 

" In DiinKthia table, it ia laij  to obaorre that 

tt  b  caleolated  aocoidJuR  to  llw  coimiuni  nod  hia- 
tofkal  jeer — Tla.,  from  the  let  of  Janiury — bat  M 

the  dVil,  eeel.-'-^-'   -■ '-- 

period  began  o 
twMB  the  lat 


41,  eecleeiagtlcal,  and  )«al  Tear  for  a  long 
began  on  the  SHh  of  Bueh,  all  datee  be- 
"■-  ■-*  -•  • -■  "■-  »-"-  -•  Hareb 


from  the  lat  ot  Jannair  to  the  ttth  il  Hanh.  in 
the  bat  rear  of  the  ndm  of  WlUian  the  C 
waelotliaoiKilTeailMi  initeadot  1087. 
ii,Edwarf '"■--■-    ■- 


■T  of  the  Ttdm  of  mUian  the  Ooaqoe 

"    Mtma  inlteadot  1087.    Tor 

rard  III.'l  nign  ll  I 

.*e  begtm  on  the  Wth  ot  Jannar 

•  nth  at  Jannarr,  tSK ;  Hem 
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.  1702  Archbiahop  of  Dublin.  Ein^  waa  a 
writer  of  philoBophical  treatuM  wliich  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  hii  work  On  tit 
Origin  of  Evil  (1702]  gave  him  an  European 
reputation,  and  wai  replied  to  by  Leibnitz. 
He  was  alio  the  author  of  TA*  SlaU  of  t/u 
Pnt—UmU  m  Irttand  undtr  King  Janui'i 
Oov*nuHent  [ISSl],  which  gives  much  uaeful 
iiLfonnstion  as  to  the  condition  of  Ireland 
at  the  period  ol  tbe  Berolution. 

Xing,  Edwaiui  [if.  1696],  wM  a  Jacobite 
ocowpiiBtor  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  Ha 
wai  diBWD  by  one  Knightley  into  the  AsBOMina. 
tion  Plot,  and  waa  one  of  the  most  dnpemte  of 
the  would-be  murderer*.  On  the  diKovei?  of 
the  arime  be  waa  executed,  haring  in  hii 
but  momenta  acknowledged  hia  crime,  and 
pniteaaed  repentance. 

Xillg-IIUtk8r,THl.   [WABWICK,EABLOr.] 

"  Xing  aavsr  diss,  Thb,"  a  legal 
maxim,  according  to  which  tiie  acceaaion  of 
each  monarch  ii  conaidored  aa  having  taken 
place  at  the  very  moment  of  hia  predeceaoor'a 
oeceaae.  This  theory  waa  unknown  in  the 
earlier  perioda  of  our  history,  and  could  not 
have  been  held  ao  long  aa  the  right  of  succes- 
sion WAS  recognised  as  being  inalienably 
bound  up  in  a  strict  line  of  descent.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  death  of  the  early  Nomum  and 
Plantagenct  kings,  there  always  seems  to  have 
been  a  period  anterior  to  the  coronation  of 
the  new  sovereign,  in  whicji  the  lawless 
harm,  or  man  of  lower  degree,  fait  himself 
free  to  commit  whatever  outrages  he  would, 
on  the  plea  that  there  was  as  yet  no  higher 
potentate  to  whom  he  waa  reaponnble.  "^vm 
William  I.  to  Henrj'  III.  inclusive,  the  reign 
of  each  king  was  considered  only  to  com- 
m^Lce  at  his  coronation.     From  Edward  II. 


to  Henry  VIII.,  the  accession  is  ascribed 
to  the  day  following  the  death  or  depoaition 
of  the  preceding  king ;  but  from  Edward  VI. 
to  tbe  preaent  day,  the  above-cited  maxim  has 
pravaited." 

iriwj  of  Fol^,  Tke,  waa  a  title  given 
to  Ki^r  Mortimer,  by  his  own  ton,  on  ac- 
count of  his  reckless  aSecCation  of  more  than 
loyal  atute  and  aplendour. 

King  of  tits  Commona,  Ths,  waa  the 
title  aaaumed  by  John  Litater,  the  leader  of 
the  Norfolk  inaurgenta  at  the  time  of  the 
Peasant  Bevolt  in  1881.  Jamea  V.  of  Soot- 
land  waa  alao  called  King  of  the  Commons. 

Xing'*  Bsnoll,  Thi  Covar  or,  waa  an 
offahoot  from  the  Curia  Regis.  Ita  orimn 
aa  a  diatinct  tribunal  is  attributed  by  Dr. 
fitubb*  to  the  arrangements  made  by  Henry 
II.,  in  1178,  by  which  five  judge*  in  the 
Curia  tat  constantly  to  hear  the  complainls 
of  the  people.  By  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  Curia  had  become  divided 
mto  the  three  branches  of  the  Court  of  Coih-  ^ 
mon  Fleas,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  King's  , 
Bench,  tbe  t«'o  first  entertaining  cause*  con- 
craned  wiUi  the  private  suits  of  subjects,  and 
with  the  revenue;  and  the  last,  all  suits  in 
which  tbe  king  waa  concerned,  plaeiia  eoram 
rtgt,  oa  they  were  called,  which  practically 
embraced  the  rest  of  the  buiineas  of  tbe  old 
Curia  Begis.  The  court  still  continued  to 
follow  the  king,  who  was  theoretically  sup- 
posed to  sit  in  banco,  and  this  practice  was 
continued  by  the  ArtieiUi  luper  Cartatot  Ed- 
■vaiA  I.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  teign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  office  of  Justiciar  became 
extinct,  and  the  King's  Bench  received  a  stuff 
of  jud^  of  it*  own.  ITiere  was  a  regular 
eucoession  of  chief  justices  of  the  King'* 
Konch  from  the  beginning  of  Edward  I.  The 
denomination  Curia  Kegia  was  now  applied 
exclusively  to  this  court.  We  find  a  oonstant 
tendency  in  this  court,   aa  well  as  i: 


othera,  to  enlarge  ita  juriadiction.  Thus  the 
'.ing's  Bench,  having  cognisance  of  all  per- 
)nal  actions  where  the  defendant  was  already 


under  custody  of  the  court,  used  i 
fiction  by  which  per«ona  not  actually  in  cua- 
tody  of  the  marshal  of  the  oourt  were 
nsflumed  to  be  so,  in  order  that  the  lawyera  in 
that  court  might  have  more  practice.  Thia 
cuatom,  which  tended  to  confuse  the  system 
of  judicatuie.  waa  frequently  legialated 
against,  but  without  succeaa,  until  the  statutea 
2  WilL  IV.,  c  39,  and  2  Vict.,  c.  110,  esUb- 
lished  one  form  of  process,  the  writ  uE  aum- 
tnona,  for  all  the  courts.  The  jiuticea  of  the 
King's  Bench  sat  with  the  Loid  Chancellor, 
the  Lord  I'reaaurer,  and  the  juaticee  of 
Common  Pleaa,  in  the  Court  of  £ichsquer 
Chamber,  which  waa  created  by  atatute  31 
Edw.  III.,  c.  12,  to  determine  errors  from  the 
common  kw  aide  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
A  second  Court  of  Exchequer,  compoeed  of 
the  justice*  of  Common  Ft^  and  the  barona 
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of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  iru  creBtad  by 
37  Eliiabitth,  c.  8,  to  determine  writs  of  error 
from  the  King's  Bench.  Both  these  courts  were 
aholiiiei],  sjul  a.  new  "  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber"  established  by  11  Geo.  IV.,  and 
1  Will.  IV.,  c.  70.  The  iurisdiction  of  this 
court  WHB,  honever,  merged  in  that  of  tho  new 
Court  o(  Appeal  by  the  Judicature  Act  of 
1873,  by  which  great  Act  also  the  Court  of 
Queen's  (or  King's)  Bench  becnme  once  more 
a  pan  of  one  Stiprams  Court  of  Judicature, 
called  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  of  which 
the  judfea  of  the  Queen's  Bench  formed  tho 
drrt  diTiirion.     [Ci;iui  Rsois.] 

Bnna.  BM.  of  tht  Aigluli  Low  i  Stephao. 

CBnHHtnlarid.  lii.  i  Stnbbi,  Cojut.  Bitl.,  d.  ch. 

XT.;  LauRn««l,  Cffiuf.   S^^^,,  ch.  t.  ;  99  A  87 

Viet.,  0.  86. 
King*!  Trionds  was  the  name  given 
to  the  secret  counsellon  and  iupporters 
of  George  III.  in  his  attempt  to  restore  the 
royal  authority  to  its  old  power,  and  to 
govern  without  exclnaive  reliance  on  either  of 
Uie  two  great  parties  of  the  State.  Thi« 
movemonl,  in  its  practical  issue,  was  a  revolt 
against  the  oligarchy  of  the  ereat  Whig  fami- 
lies who  had  in  the  main  guided  the  deatiniefl 
□f  the  country  since  the  Revolution  ;  and  the 
germs  of  the  principles  which  it  afterwards 
developed  are  to  be  traced  in  the  Aritingg  of 
Bolinghroke,  who,  in  Mr.  Lecky's  words, 
"  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  disregarding 
the  old  party  dintinctions,  and  bailcbng  up 
the  royal  authority  on  their  decay."  But  aa 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  "  King's  Friends,"  though 
drawn  from  both  the  great  partiee  of  the 
State,  were  in  the  main  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Tories.  Georgelll.,  however,  did 
not  accept  his  new  supporters  as  being  msm- 
bera  of  either  party ;  his  one  object  was  to 
create  a  body  of  men  faithful  to  himself,  and 
detached  from  either  of  tho  greet  sections  of 
political  life.  This  body  was  to  be  his  con. 
slant  adviser,  and  to  carry  out  his  will.  Of 
its  leadert  he  took  counsel  in  private,  and 
followed  its  advice  rather  than  that  of  bis 
nominal  ministers.  It  is  this  state  of  affairs 
that  is  so  bitterly  sketched  in  Burke'a 
Tkoughti  OH  tlu  Cauaei  of  tht  Pfeant  Diteoa. 
ienli.  It  has  been  sometimes  thought  that 
the  picture  drawn  by  the  great  statOBman 
is  a  little  highly  coloured ;  but  of  the  general 
teuth  of  his  assertions  there  cao  he  no  question. 
It  was  due  to  a  knowledge  of  this  secret  power 
in  the  background  thatLord  Rockingham,  in 
1766,  would  only  accept  office  on  condign 
that  "some  of  the  particular  friends  of  the  Earl 
of  Bute  should  not  either  publicly  or  privately, 
directly  or  indirectly,  have  any  concfm  or 
inteavet  in  public  afiaira."  For  the  Earl  <^ 
Bnte  was  recognised  as  the  centre  of  this 
undue  influence.  But  even  after  this  protest 
the  same  condition  of  things  continued.  It 
was  by  means  of  this  undue  pressure  that 
Geoi^  III.  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  while  pretraiding  to  support  his  ministers. 


and  Lonl  Hockingham  bad  to  obtain  his 
written  conaent  to  the  passing  of  his  meaaiu« 
of  repeal.  At  last,  in  1766,  the  king  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  rid  of  the  Whigs,  and  in 
forming  a  government,  under  the  Duke  of 
GcnitDn  and  Lonl  Chatham,  that  should  be 
free  from  party  connections.  On  Lord  North's 
accession  to  power  (1770),  the  king  contented 
to  identify  his  own  policy  with  that  of  his 
minister,  and  would  admit  none  to  power 
except  those  who  would  carry  out  his  wiiihosto 
the  utmost.  When  Pitt  came  into  power  ( 1 784] 
this  great  minister  was  content  to  "make 
common  cause  with  the  crown,"  and,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Grsldne  May,  the  royal  inOuencs 
through  the  new  premier  was  greater  than  it 
had  bean  before.  Aa  a  rule,  their  views  were 
identical;  but  when  they  diSei«d,tJie  king  waa 
ready  to  make  use  of  his  old  tactics.  So, 
on  the  Catholic  question  of  1861,  George  III. 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  should 
reckon  any  man  his  personal  enemy  who 
should  propose  any  such  measure.  On  Pitt's 
return  to  office  in  1804,  Mr.  Addington,  the 
late  Prime  Minister,  took  up  the  poeition  of 
leader  of  the  "  King's  Friends,"  a  party  which 
then  reckoned  some  sixty  or  seventy  members 
in  its  mnke.  The  sentimenls  of  the  Port* 
land  and  Liverpool  ministries  were  so  well  in 
accord  with  those  of  the  crown  that  the  party 
of  the  "  King's  Friends,"  though  still  exist- 
ing, had  no  causa  to  separate  itself  from  Uie 
ostenaible  government. 

Barke,  Tkoughti  im  Ik*  Ctium  ^  Qi»  Frainl 
I>iiamlMla,'  I«ckj,  flMsTv  of  Knpliwd  <a  On 
Bif  UmiUi  Cntoru,  HI.  Iv. ;  Kuhi*,  Hu(.  V 
En,. ;  Sir  B.  lUj.  CO..J,  Hirt      [T.  A.  A.] 

Xinff*!  Evil  was  the  name  formerly  given 

to  scrofula,  which,  down  to  the  eighteeolUl 
century,  was  supposed  to  be  cured  by  the 
king's  touch.  Edward  the  Confessor  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  king  who  touched  iat 
the  king's  evil,  which  was  done  in  1058. 
The  custom  reached  its  height  under  the 
Stuarts,  and  Charles  I.  is  said  to  have  touched 
over  10,060  persona.  It  was  continued  under 
Anne,  but  was  dropped  by  George  I.,  and  not 
subsequently  revived. 


the  rebellion  of  1G49,  and  is  said  t 
behaved  witli  great  cruelty  o: 
He  presided  at  the  execution  of  Bishop 
Hooper,  1565,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
implicated  in  the  plot  to  marry  the  Prince* 
Ehzabetb  to  the  Earl  of  Devon,  and  to 
proclaim  her  queen.  On  the  discovery  of  the 
conspiracy  Kingston  committed  suicide, 

Kittgnroston,  Thb  Battlb  of  (Aug., 
1G49),  was  fought  between  a  party  of  the 
western  rebels  under  Mr.  Coffin  and  the  royal 
troops.   Hie  latter  were  completely  victorious. 

Kinrals,  Thb  Siaoi  of  flSOl).  Five 
tlioasBnd    Spaniards,    commanded    by   Don 
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JoAii  d'Aguila,  landed  id  Qt»  hArbooi'  ot 
KinMle  in  September,  1601,  haTin^  berai 
denmtched  to  auppott    Ho^li    O'NbiI'b   re- 

bolUon.  They  took  poesearaon  of  tbe  castle 
of  Kincorain,  but  eoon  lost  it  to  Lord 
Hountioy.  That  ooblem&n,  being  ebortly 
after  lomed  by  the  Earl  of  Thinnoiid  and 
■ome  1,000  men,  defeated  O'NbU'g  attempt 
«  (Dm.  23].  Don  Juan,  who 
'  Irish  warfars,  thereupon 
,  CastlehaTea,  and  the 
in  his  poueeaion  in  retmn  for 
3  sail  for  CoTonna  with  all  his 


permiltiaa 


Kixl^  Scomstf.  [SCOTT.AND,  Church  of.] 
Kirk  of  Fitld  was  on  old  and  roo&eM 
choich,  dedicsted  to  the  Virgin  ILirj,  which 
stood  just  withoot  the  wulls  of  EdinbuTgh ; 
dose  by  this  was  a  building  which  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Dominican  order.  It 
wtu  here  that  Damley  was  removed  by  Both- 
well'a  orders ;  and  hero  that  he  was  murdered 
on  the  night  of  Feb.  9,  1567.     [Dashlby.] 

Xirkoaldy,  Sib  WnxvM,  of  Ghanoi 
(ij,  15T3],  was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Car- 
dinsl  Beaton  (1646).  Ue  wa4  a  member  of 
the  Befonned  faith,  and  on  his  capture  at 
St.  Andrews  by  the  French  in  16i7,  he  was 
carried  to  France,  where  for  some  years  he 
worked  at  the  galley*  in  company  with  John 
Knox.  It  is  perhaps  to  (his  event  that  his 
]uitred  ol  France  is  to  be  ascribed,  a  hatred 
which  caused  him,  in  1669,  to  advocate 
strongly  a  Scottdah  alliance  with  England. 
He  was  a  leader  of  the  confederacy  against 
"         "       ■[il687,and  ■    '^     ^- -  -  ..  - 


Owtie  in  the  mme  year,  ha  foaght  for  Murray 
at  Langside  in  IS68  ;  but  shortly  aftorwaids 
joined  the  queen's  party,  and  held  the  castle 
and  town  ta  Edinburgh  against  the  regent 
Morion.  In  1673,  after  guffering  a  severe 
siege,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  the 
place.  Morton  erased  him  to  be  hanged  as  a 
traitor  in  the  roarket-placo  of  Edinburgh, 
Ang.  3,  1G73.  Sir  James  Melville  says  of 
him  in  his  memoirs,  "  he  was  humble,  gentle, 
and  meek,  like  a  lamb  in  the  house,  but  like  a 
lion  in  the  faith  ;  .  .  .  secret  and  prudent  in 
all  his  enterprises,  very  merciful,  naturally 
liberal.  .  .  Thus  he  was  ae  mikel  envied  by 
them  that  were  of  a  vile  and  onworthy  natuTe 
as  he  was  beloved  by  all  honest  men.^ 

KelTin^  Mfmntn:  Proadc,  Wit.  ^  B^.,- 
Barton,  HWt.  iff  SmiUiiiul. 
IP^*^)  Colonel  Pikct,  was  a  soldier 
who  bad  served  for  some  years  at  Tangier, 
and  was  pat  in  command  of  some  troopa 
at  the  battle  of  Sedgemooz.  After  the 
defeat  of  Monmouth,  Kirke  and  his  troops, 
who  wera  known  as  "  Kirke's  Idmbs,"  com- 
mitted tearfal  atrodtiee  in  the  wMt  of 
England  against  ttte  foUowen  of  Monmouth 


and  any  who  were  suspected  of  complicity  in 
the  rebellion,  Klrke  was  one  of  the  first  to 
join  William  in  1088,  and  subsequently  was 
put  in  command  of  some  troops  in  Ireland, 
with  which  he  rused  the  siege  of  Londonderry 
in  1689. 

Kit-Kat  Clnb,  Tns,  was  a  well-known 
Whi^  club,  instituted  in  1703  to  promote  the 
prlnciplee  of  the  Kevolution  and  the  Fro- 
teetant  snocfeBion.  It  consisted  of  thirty-nine 
noblemen  aod  gentlemen,  and  among  its 
members  were  Walpole,  Addison,  and  Steele. 
It  took  its  name  from  «  confectioner  in  West- 
minster named  Christopher  Kat,  at  wboM 
house  the  members  used  to  dine. 

KiiylLt,  Da.,  was  one  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
secretaries,  and  employed  by  him  in  the 
Bommer  of  1S27  at  Itome  to  forward  the  ne- 
gotiadons  for  the  king's  divorce  from  Kathe- 
rine  of  Aragon.  Knight  obtained  more  than 
one  opportunity  of  seeing  Clement  in  Henry's 
interest ;  and  when  the  Pope  escaped  to 
Orvieto  he  at  once  followed  him  thither,  and 
obtained  from  Clement  his  signature  to  two 
docoments     granting     respectively     a    com- 

deteimining  the  cause  in  England,  and  a  dis- 
pensation for  the  king  to  marry  another  wife. 
But,  while  affixing  his  signature  to  the  docu- 
ments, Clement  had  been  careful  to  date 
them,  not  from  Orvieto,  where  he  then  was, 
but  from  his  prison  in  Bome. 

Brmnn,  Engn  iifSnrg  YUI. 

KsigU,  Chahlm  (f .  I7S1,  if.  1ST3),  oom- 
meuced  business  as  a  publisher  in  London 
about  the  year  1823.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fuaian  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for  which  he 
published  The  Libran/  of  Enttrtainitui  Xtnw- 
Itdgt  (1832~-4fi).  About  the  year  18M  he 
published  the  Pietvnai  Satnry  of  Unglamd, 
a  very  useful  and  interesting  work,  and  some 
yeaislater  (1866— 62)  his  Popular  BiitDry  sf 
B»gUmd.  Both  hold  a  high  place  among  our 
general  histories. 

Xniglltoil,  HiNsi,  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  and  was  a  monk  of  Leicester 
Abbey.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Oompdatio  it 
Eoent^iu  Anglia  atempori  Rigii  Endgari  «•?•« 
ad  ov/rttiH  Stfit  Ritxrdi  Seeundi.  Tlie  earlier 
part  is  a  mere  compilation  from  previous 
chrooiclera ;  but  the  portion  which  relates  to 
the  later  wixi  of  Edward  III.'s  isign  and  that 
of  BicbaM  11.  is  of  considerable  value. 

Knighton's    woik  is  printed    in   Twfsden, 


although  primarily  equivalent  to  sn-nH,  was, 
even  before  the  Conquest,  occasionally  used  as 
equivalent  lo  mtfei.  It  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  personal  distinction 
of  knighthood  and  the  legal  system  of 
kni^ta'  leea.      In  its  wider  sense,  knig^ 
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hood  may  be  taken  u  nearly  eqnivoleDt  to 
chivalry  or  to  feud&liam,  and  nill  be  fonud 
treated  under  those  heads.  The  actoal  cere- 
mony of  conferrmg  knighthood  does  not 
seem  to  haTo  been  knomi  in  England  before 
the  Conqueat,  and  the  flnt  instance  of  it  we 
hare  on  satisfactory  evidence  is  the  investi- 
tore  of  the  Conqueror's  sons  by  Uieir  father. 
After  the  Conqnest,  the  extent  of  land  held 
by  a  knight,  or  the  knigWi  fit,  was  the  unit 
of  the  Bystem  of  feudal  tenure.  The  Byitem 
of  knight's  faa  was  not  invented  before  the 


-  -p  ,  " » 

probable  that  the  five  hides  of  land  which 
constitutod  a  thegn  before  the  Conquest 
formed  one  of  the  knight's  qualifications  after 
it :  and  Dr.  Stuhbs  thinks  that  the  extent  may 
have  varied,  but  that  the  conmion  quantity 
was  aiprasaed  in  the  twenty  pounds'  worth  of 
annual  value,  which  was  the  qualification  for 
knighthood.  It  has  been  said  (on  the  author- 
ity of  OtdericuB  Vitalio}  that  'WilHam  III. 
divided  England  into  60,000  knights'  fees. 
This,  however,  is  extremely  unlikely,  and  the 
number  has  been  Buppoaed  by  modem  author- 
itiee  to  have  been  oetweon  eight  and  nine 
thousaod.  Knighthood  was  made  compulaory 
on  all  Ireeholdera  poaeeBHing  an  estate  of  £20, 
and  vras  frequently  enforced ;  as,  for  instance, 
by  prodamatioD  to  the  sheriffs  in  the  nine- 
teenth of  Henry  III.,  and  by  Edward  I.  in 
1278.  Writs  tor  distraint  of  knighthood 
were  inued  to  enforce  this  law,  and  continued 
to  be  issued  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
the  only  diSerenoe  being  that  the  eatato 
for  which  knighthood  was  compulsory  was 
raised  from  £20  to  £40  per  annum.  Kliza- 
belh  and  Jamei  I.  iasoed  these  writs,  ap- 
parently, only  on  one  occasion  in  each  reign ; 
but  the  practice  was  revived  and  rigidly  en- 
forced by  CharlBS  I.  in  1629.  It  was  finaUy 
abolished,  with  all  feudal  tennr«s  and  customs, 
in  1661.  Knights  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from 
the  time  of  Edwajil  I.  {and  probably  before), , 
were  either  knights  banneret,  who  were 
entitled  to  display  the  square  banneret,  and' 
•uppoeed  to  coDinmnd  a  larger  force  in  the 
fleld ;  and  knights  bachelors,  who  carried  the 
triangular  pennon,  and  were  of  inferior  rank. 
In  England,  as  elsewhera,  knighthood  was 


purely  a  personal  distinetioi  , 
roditary.      Knights    bannerets 


dis- 


appeared by  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
not  subsequently  created.  In  England  there 
are  now  seven  orders  of  knighthood  :  the 
Glarter  [founded  in  the  fourteenth  centurv), 
the  ThisUe  (founded  I687),8t.  Patrick  (1789), 
the  Bath  (1726),  St  Michael  and  St.  George 
(ISlSj.Star  of  India  (1861),  Indian  Empire 
(1878). 


Sim    HoBsar    {d.    U07),   was 

originally  a  leader  of  one  of  the  Free  Com- 
panius  which  devastated  Pranoe  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  But  having  sabsequantly 
obtained  a  regular  oommand  in  the  Pngliwi 
army,  he  greatly  distinguished  bimoflf  by 
bis  bravery  and  militaiT  akilL  When  the 
Feasants'  Behellion  broke  out,  in  1381,  he 
was  instrumental  in  [ovtecting  Bichord  IL 
from  the  insurgents. 

KaoUjS,  Sin  FnAHCis  {d.  1606],  "the 
sternest  Puritan  of  his  d^,"  was  known  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  as  one  of  the  moat 
zealous  of  the  advocates  of  the  Hefonnation. 
The  tdigioos  persecution  of  Haiy'g  roign 
foroed  hm  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Germany ; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom 
he  was  cousin  by  marriage,  he  returned  to 
England,  imbued  with  the  amrit  of  Puritanism 
more  than  ever.  Made  Vice  -  Chamberlain 
of  the  royal  household,  he  was  subsequently 
advanced  to  the  office  ol  Lord  Trenauier, 
whilst  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
England  he  was  appointed  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. In  lfi66  he  was  sent  to  Ireland,  wben 
be  recommended  the  Council  in  England  to 
approve  of  the  campaign  proposed  hy  Sidney. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  the 
custodian  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whose 
charms  his  "  keen,  hard  sense  "  was  supposed 
to  despise.  It  was  be  who  suggested  the 
plan  of  marrying  Mary  to  (Jeoi^;eCarey,  son 
of  Lc^  Hnnsdon,  lor,  "  so  matched,  Elitabeth 
need  have  no  fear  of  her,"  Knollya,  like  the 
rest  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  miniaters,  was 
liable  to  have  his  course  of  action  repudiated 
by  his  miBtrees  if  she  found  it  convanieut ; 
and  in  hia  dealings  with  Mary  Stuart  he 
found  himself  repeatedly  forced  to  act  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  with  the  danger  of  a 
subsequent  dieavowal  of  hia  proceedings. 
Notwithstanding  the  occasiDnal  bad  treatment 
he  received  at  the  queen's  hands.  Sir  Frani'is 
remained  till  his  death  one  of  her  most  faith- 
ful ministei«,  though  on  one  occasion  he 
exolaimed  that  he  <toabted  whether  she  were 
any  longer  fit  to  rale. 

Kno^  JoHM  {b.  ISOG,  d.  1572),  was  a 
native  of  Haddington,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar  school  of  that  town  and  at  Glaagow. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  orders  as  a  secular 
priest  in  IS30,  and  to  have  had  some  oonnec- 
tion  with  one  of  the  religious  establishments 
at  Haddington  for  some  years  afterwanls. 
In  1646  he  became  converted  to  the  Reformed 
bkith,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  some  of  the  Proteatant  gentry  of 
St  Andrews.  In  June,  1647,  the  French  cap- 
tured St.  Andrews,  and  Knox  was  carried 
Sisoner  to  France,  and  sent  to  the  galleys, 
e  obtained  hia  release  in  the  beginniDg  of 
1649,  and  came  to  England,  wb^e  he  re- 
mained till  Ihe  death  of  Edward  VI.  For 
two  years  he  was  ministm  of  Berwick,  where 
he  put  in  pnctioe,  two  yeai*  bdore  it  was 
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uithoiiBed  by  Edwfud  VI.'b  second  Pmyer- 
book,  the  Bubstitatiaii  of  common  bread  for 
irafen  at  the  Commmiion,  and  allowed  uttiog 
uutead  of  kneeling.  Enox  was  appointed  one 
of  Edward's  chapUinB,  and  wu  conrolted  on 
tbs  composition  of  Cntnmer's  Forty-five 
Articles.  On  the  accession  ol  iSary  he  re- 
tired to  Tmvx,  and  sabeeqaently  to  Qeneva, 
where  he  remained  till  I5fi9,  and  wrote 
several  controversial  and  other  works,  io- 
clnding  his  Slait  of  tlu  Trttmptt  againit  Ih* 
Maiutnu*  Eigimmt  of  Womttt,  which  gave 
Kieat  offence  to  Quaun  Elizabeth.  In  ISS9 
fie  Tetorned  to  Scotland,  and  immediately 
joined  the  party  of  the  Lords  of  Hie  Congre- 
gation. In  JuIt  of  this  year  he  wsa  chosen 
minister  of  Edinbtuvb.  He  took  a  Urge 
diare  in  the  proceedino*  of  tba  Proteatant 
leaders  henoeforth,  and  was  mainly  instru- 
montal  in  drawing  up  the  Confmion  iff  faith, 
accepted  by  Parliament  in  1660.  On  the 
arrival  of  Mary  in  Scotland,  she  held  several 
conference!  with  Knox,  and  at  length,  in 
December,  1662,  ordered  him  to  be  tned  for 
treason  before  the  Council,  He  was,  how- 
ever, acquitted.  After  the  marriage  of  Uary 
and  Damley  In  1686,  he  preached  a  sermon 
which  gave  great  offeooe  to  the  royal  couple. 
He  was  called  before  the  CooncU,  and  in. 
hiUted  from  preaching.  He  preached  the 
coronation  semton  when  the  infant  James  VI. 
was  Drowned,  in  Jnljr,  1667-  After  the  death 
of  Mtmsy  (Jannaiy,  1M9),  Edoi,  who  had 
incaired  the  enmity  of  EirkcAldy  of  Orange, 
left  Edinburgh,  and  retdred  to  St  Andrews. 
He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  Au^t,  I6T2, 


died  Nov.  U,  1673.  Knox 
fint  to  Marjory  Bowes  in  1666,  and  sooondly 
to  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord 
Ochiltree.  Beeidce  numerous  epistlae,  dia- 
coarees,  and  polemical  tracts,  Knox  wrote 
a  Hiitorit  ef  tkt  Btftrmatimm  of  Religim 
withm  tkt  Staim  ef  Sootland,  whioh  is  of 
cooddttable  historical  value. 

Snoi'i  WartM.  ed.  br  D.  lAing, «  Tola.,  Edln- 
Iraigh  |lt!«— 84)  i  McCria  L./1  of  Jota  XiiK; 
MbooreUr,  EwB  uid  tlu  SemA  B^amaUm; 
Fronde,  Tlu  fi^amwlwn  and  IK«  SsoMhIi  Cfco- 
rastar;  Corlrls,  Portrinlj  tf  John  Xnoc  ud 
Uttett    and  Brro   Woniiif;    Burton,  Hiit.  i^ 

Xolsit  Tkm,  are  an  aboriginal  tribe  of 
Western  BengaL  Having  come  under  the 
operation  of  lawa  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, they  were  excited  by  Ute  syatematjc  at- 
doachment  of  Bengal  settlers  and  zemindara. 
In  1 832  tliey  rose  in  arms,  and  the  insnirec- 
tion  was  not  pot  down  without  much  blood- 
abed.  On  the  Buppreesion  of  the  rebellion 
tiie  new  regulations  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  Eolea  were  placed  nnder  a  special  cont- 
misaioner.  Since  then  they  have  made 
considerable  advances  in  civilisation  and 
pto^erity. 


Korygaoid,  Thb  Battu  of  (Jan.  1, 
1818),  was  fought  during  Lord  Hostiiigg's  war 
against  Holkar  and  the  Peiahwo.  Captain 
Staunton,  who  had  been  summoned  to  Poonoh 
with  his  division,  encountered  the  Mahiatta 
army  of  the  Peishwa  Bajee  Bao,  26,000  strong, 
near  the  village  of  Eorygaom.  The  Mah- 
rattas  immediately  crossed  the  river  to  attack 
the  English  troops,  and  the  combat  that 
ensued  was  most  arduous  and  brilliant. 
Captain  Staunton's  sepoys  (ought  with  de- 
sperate valour  till  they  were  sinkiiig  with 
exhaustion  and  frantic  witb.  thiriL  The  ap- 
proach of  General  Smith,  who  was  in  hot  pur- 
suit, so  alarmed  the  Peishwa,  that  he  retreated 
in  the  night,  and  thus  abandoned  a  contest 
whioh  Captain  Staunton's  band  of  heroes 
conld  haidly  have  maintained  for  anollter 
day. 

Xotsli,  Thb  Sieob  or  (Uar.  22,  1B58). 
Kotah  was  a  strongly  fortified  town  on 
the  Chumbul.  Its  Hajah  was  friendly  to  the 
English,  but  hod  been  coerced  into  rebellion 
by  his  followers.  General  Roberta,  therefore, 
found  there  were  two  parties  in  Kotah,  and 


The  rebels,  about  6,000  in  number,  held  the 
r^et  of  the  town.  Batteries  were  ererted  by 
Oenend  Boberta  against  the  northern  end  tn 
the  town,  a  reinforcement  was  sent  to  the 
citadel,  and  on  the  30th  the  place  was  easily 
carried  by  assault. 

.inniol    Saji^rt,    IStSi     i>r«ii«-™,    Indiu 

Xnidlah  Campaigit,  Ths  (17B6). 
"When  the  temporifdng  policy  of  Sir  John  Shore 
left  the  Uahrattaa  free  to  attack  the  Nizam  in 
order  to  enforce  their  claims  for  ehoute  or 
tribute,  the  whole  Mahratta  Confederacy  as- 
sembled (or  the  lost  time  imder  the  banner  of 
the  Peishwa,  commanded  by  Huny  Punt. 
The  Niaim,  deaerted  by  the  Eng-lish.  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  hands  o(  a  French 
officer  named  Baymond,  who  had  organised 
(or  him  a  disciplined  army  o(  18,000  men, 
commanded  and  trained  by  European  officers. 
The  Nizam  advanced  to  Beder,  and  the  two 
armies  met  at  Kurdlah  (March  U,  1796).  The 
Nizam's  cavalry  drove  the  entire  centre  divi- 
sion of  the  Mahratlas  from  the  field,  and 
Raymond's  infantry  stood  their  ground 
gaUantly  against  Scindia's  disciplined  bat- 
talions. The  Nizam,  however,  was  persuaded 
by  his  (avouiite  sultana  to  retire  from  the 
field,  and  the  whole  army  followed  him  In 
headlong  rout.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  shut 
up  in  Knrdlah  and  captured.  To  secure  his 
liberty  he  had  to  make  territorial  cessions  to 
the  valne    of   ihirty-flve   lacs  of   rupees  a 

Sar,  besideB  surrendering  bis  chief  minister 
uaheer-ul-Mulk,  who  was  by  far  the  ablest 
man  at  bis  court,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
English. 

J.  Snot  ma.  Bid.  </ tiM  ifiillndtu 
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XAbourtni,  Tms  Statttm  of,  v«re  first 
enacted  in  1349,  immediatel]-  after  the  Black 
Death.  The  dearth  of  labonren  which  this 
plague  oocasioDMl  altered  the  nUtions  between 
employer  and  employed,  and  the  latter  de- 
mandad  an  immediate  and  ooniiderable  rise 
in  iTBKee.  To  checli  this,  two  statutes  vers 
enacted  forbidding  the  men  t«  receive  or  the 
master*  to  offer  higher  wagei  than  before  the 
Block  Death;  labourers  were  to  ba  compelled  to 
work,  and  were  forbidden  to  leave  their  emjdoy' 
ment  without  agreeing  with  their  masters. 
Theoe  statutea  were  re-enacted  is  1367,  1361, 
I36S,  and  1376,  but,  aa  might  be  expected, 
they  proved  nugatory,  aod  only  increased 
the  ill-feeling  between  masters  and  men,  and 
the  social  difficultiea  which  culminated  in  the 
revolt  of  1381.     [Black  Dbato.] 

Bogen.   Hidnn    <4   Aqrvnit'a.n:    Baebohi" 
Fiqien  on  TM  Bludi  ."      "    '      "      - 


i  SKillk  in  bba  AriavUt* 


Lalmulor  was  first  dlsoovered  by  9ebas- 
tiaa  Cabot  in  U96,  and  probably  visited  by 
him  again  in  1513.  It  was  explored  by 
Fn>bii£er  in  1S7S,  bat  tsema  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of  till  it  was  rediscovered  by  Hud- 
son ID  1610.  No  reffutar  aettlements  were 
made  till  some  Montvian  colonies  were  formed 
about  176Q.  It  was  not,  however,  constituted 
a  colony,  and  formed  merely  an  outlying  ^d 
neglected  portion  of  the  Hudson  Bay  teiri- 
tory,  till  the  ceasion  of  the  company's  territory 
to  the  crown  and  their  incorporation  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  in  1S6S. 

X^bnAllf  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archi- 

rslago,  wai  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
ultan  of  Borneo  (1847),  owing  te  the  in- 
flnence  of  Sir  Jamas  Brooke,  the  Bajah  of 
Sarawak,  who  had  formed  a  settlement  there 
in  1816.  It  is  an  important  commercial  sta- 
tion, and  transmits  to  the  European  and  China 
markete  the  produce  of  Borneo  and  the  Ar- 
□hipelago.  Labuan,  which  is  a  crown  colony, 
is  ruled  by  a  governor  aided  by  a  legislative 
council  of  three  members. 

LftcMlUld  (or,  SAHHTB&aB)  was  the  name 
by  which  King  John  was  commonly  known, 
from  his  not  receiving  any  great  flef  from  his 
father  as  his  brothers  nad  done. 

Laok-lsaming  (or,  Unlharhbd)  Fnr^ 
liamant,  Thb,  was  the  name  given  to 
Ule  Parliament  which  met  at  Coventry  in 
1404.  It  acquired  ite  name  from  the  fact  that 
the  kinp,  acting  upon  an  ordinance  issued  by 
EdwaitTlII.  in  1372,  directed  that  no  lawyers 
should  be  returned  as  member*.  This  Paiiia- 
ment  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  proposal 


poses  of  the  war  with  Prance. 


tames,  was  opposed  to  the  ethel  or  alod  by  virtue 
of  its  being  land  "  whose  title  and  possession 
ware  not  vested  in  the  swne  parson."  That  ia, 
in  other  words,  Itenland  was  land  held  and  cul- 
tivated, either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  one 
who  was  not  its  real  owner  in  point  ij  law, 
and  who,  in  most  cases,  paid  rent  in  money, 
kind,  or  service  in  return  for  the  privileges 
he  enjoyed.  L»at  were  of  two  descriptions 
— via.,  "unbooked"  (which  was  of  comae  the 
earliercustom)and  "booked."  Aaamatlerot 
necessity  our  knowledge  of  unbooked  lunland 
is  ve^  scanty,  and  ia  for  the  moet  part  due 
to  incidoital  aUosiaQB  in  chaiteiB  drawn  up  at 
tJie  time  when  the  property  in  question  was 
passing  from  the  earlier  to  Uie  later  state  ;  as, 
for  fliamplo,  in  Kemble  (tod.  617),  where 
Archbishop  Oswald  grants  TidingioD  to 
^lisige  tor  three  lives,  "  that  he  may  have  it 
as  freely  for  bookland  as  he  had  it  for 
Innland"  [a.d.  877).  Under  the  head  of 
unbooked  uonland,  according  to  Ur.  Lodge's 
view,  would  be  comprised  those  parts  of  a 
lord's  estate  which  he  did  not  keqi  m  his  own 
hands  (his  irftotrf),  when  cultivated  by  free- 
men, and  all  estates  of  folkland.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  noted  that,  in  common  usage, 
folkland  is  only  known  bs  lienland  when  it  has 
been  once  more  let  out  by  the  original  grantee. 
From  the  above  instance  it  will  be  seen  that 
booked  lenhuid  might  run  for  several  terms  of 
live*;  but  it  is  probable  tiiat  the  original  term 
of  nnbooked  iKoland  would  be  but  for  one. 
A  single  instance  may  suffice  to  show  that 
lienland  was  not  in  any  degree  looked  upon 
as  belonging  to  the  tenant.  A  certain 
HehastBn,  who  held  Innland  of  Duke  OnUaf, 
being  found  guilty  of  theft,  forfeited  his 
chattels  to  the  king,  but  not  his  land,  which 
being  OrdtaTs  "he  could  not  forfeit."  It 
will  perhaps  be  intemsting  to  give  in  concln- 
sion  one  or  two  examples  of  the  rents  by 
which  lienland  was  held.  In  the  first  half  erf 
the  ninth  century  the  estate  bequeathed  by 
Heregyth  of  Canterbury  was  bound  to  pay 
thirty  ambers  of  ale,  300  loaves  of  fine  and 
coarse  bread,  an  ox,  a  hog,  wethers,  geese, 
honey,  butter,  and  salt.  Forty  hides  at 
Alresford  were,  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  rented 
at  foor  and  a  half  stiilhngs  the  hide.  The 
freemen  of  Hurstboum  in  Alfred's  days  had 
to  pay  forty  pence  per  hide,  with  a  COTtain 
quantity  of  alo  and  throe  horseloads  of  white 
wheat;  three  acres  of  their  lord's  lands  were 
to  be  ploughed  and  sown  by  the  tenante ;  hay 
was  to  be  mowed  and  gathered ;  wood  cut 
and  stacked ;  at  Easter  they  had  to  make 
a  pa3rment  of  lambs  and  ewes,  and  every 
week  in  the  year,  except  three,  they  were  to 
do  any  other  work  that  might  be  required. 
Tt:. J ; 1  .  j^(  q(  , 
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^■t.  The  liet  of  th«  earKeat  Engluh 
UwB  is  genenUly  accepted  u  being  the  equi- 
Tslent  of  the  ealoimt  in.  Taciiui'  account 
of  the  Germsnic  ttibea,  the  litui  at  the 
capituluicB  of  Chorlea  the  Great,  and  the  Z»x 
Saxoauin,  and  perhapa  the  teiii  or  latii  of  the 
Continental  Soxona  in  the  eighth  century. 
If  this  be  «o,  the  het  ia  not  to  he  oonsidered 
a*  a  mere  slave,  but,  Ln  Dr.  Stubbe's  words,  is 
to  be  "  distinutly  recognised  ua  a  member  of 
the  nation ;  he  is  valued  for  the  wei^ld, 
■iimmoned  to  the  plodtiun,  taxed  for  tha 
Church,  allowed  the  right  of  compurgation, 
and  choi(«  in  marriage."  Afcoiding  to  the 
■ame  anthority,  "  he  a  tree  to  eveiy  one  but 
hia  lord,  and  simply  imfree  in  cultivating 
land  of  which  he  is  not  the  owner."  The  let, 
then,  in  eafly  English  days  would  be  em- 
ployed on  the  estates  of  the  great  landowners 


earlier  British  paesessor  of  the  soil,  who. 


MOf 


totli] 


1  stranger  lord  the  Uod  that  bod  once 
been  his  own  or  his  father's,  and  served  his 
lord  "  for  hire  oi  for  land,  though  not  yet  re- 
duced (o  low  in  the  tcale  ss  the  th6ow  or 
wealh." 

Bta'bb^  Cmut.  EM, ;  Kamble,  Svami  (n  S%f- 
lai^;  Walts,  DtiUtclu  Ftr/aHUHpfgnoUcUi. 

IiAffOa,  an  island  on  the  coaat  of  the  Oolf 
of  Qauiea,  is  now  a  dependency  of  the  Gold 
Coast  Colony.  It  was  ceded  to  England  in 
1861  by  the  native  chief,  and  has  aince  been 
Dsad  M  a  station  for  the  euppreadon  of  the 
dav«  tnde.  Ila  obirs  are  managed  by  an 
administrator,  acting  mider  the  governor  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  assisted  by  a  legislative 
counciL 

Luos,  The  Battu  or  (Aug.,  17G9),  was 
one  oT  the  naval  victories  gained  by  the 
English  during  the  Seven  Tears'  War.  The 
French  ships  had  been  blockaded  in  their 
ports  during  the  year ;  but  in  August  the 
Toulon  fleet  attompted  to  join  the  Brest 
squadron.  It  was  pursued  by  Admiral  Boh- 
cawen  from  Gibraltar,  and  attacked  oB  lugoB 
in  .AJgarve,  when  of  ita  largest  ships  two  were 
captured,  and  two  others  run  ashore.  The 
Portugoeeo  reasonably  complained  that  the 
neutrality  of  their  coast  had  been  violated. 


vasioD  of  England.  Louis  XIV.,  in  support  of 
James,  had  collected  on  lartaf  in  Normandy. 
Two  French  fleets,  amounting  together  to 
about  eighty  ships,  were  collected  at  Brest 
and  Tomon,  under  Tourville  and  D'EatrSes. 
James,  misled  by  the  intrigues  of  Admiml 
Russell,  believed  that  there  wax  great  dissfCec- 
tioD  in  the  English  fleet.  Meanwhile,  the 
combined  English  and  Dutch  fleet  of  ninety 
ship*  swept  the  Channel.  Tourville  had 
with  him  only  his  own  squadron,  oondsting 
of  forty-four  ships  of  the  line.    Selieving 


ith.  But  the  ill-iudged  declaration,  wher«- 
by  James  exempted  whole  classes  of  Kngliilfi 
men  from  pardon,  and  a  stirring  despatch  on 
the  other  hand  from  Uary,  had  thoroughly 
roused  the  temper  of  the  Englinh  fleet.  Rus- 
sell visited  all  his  ships  and  exhorted  his 
crews.  The  battle  lasted  till  four  in  the 
afternoon.  At  first  the  wind  was  in  favour 
of  the  French,  and  only  half  the  allied  fleet 
could  be  brought  into  action.  But  just  as 
the  Frendi  had  resolved  to  retire  the  wind 
changed.  Their  retreat  became  a  flight. 
Twelve  of  the  largest  ships  took  refuge  in  the 
bay  of  La  Hogue,  under  the  eyes  of  James. 
There  they  were  attacked  and  destroyed,  as 
they  lay  in  the  diallow  water,  during  two 
sncceesive  days,  by  a  flotilla  of  boats  nnder 
Admiral  Borke. 

HuaiiU;,  Hilt.  1^  Xajland. 

Lahore,  in  the  Punjaub,  was  the  capital 

of  the  independent  kingdom  of  Bunieet  Singh 

from  17BB.     It  was  occupied  by  the  British 

under  Sir  Hugh  Oough  in  Feb.,  1846,  and  the 


leep  Singt  was  signed  there  (Mar.,  184S). 
laang,  David   [«.   ITB3,  d.  187S),  was  a 
amed  Sottish  antiquary  and  bibliographer. 


of  peace  between  the  Rngiiah  and  Dbu- 

J)  (I 

[uary  and  bibliognphei 
He  edited  very  many  worka,  among  whidi  ai 
Dunbar's  Fenu,  Sir  David  Lyndesay's  Fattiu, 
and  Wynlouit'i  C/urtmich.  He  also  publiohed 
the  Lifmut  Wer/u  nfjohn  iTfio*  (18*7—48). 
Loing,  MAI.OOLM  («.  1762,  d.  1819),  was  the 

author  ol  a  Bittory  of  Stotland,  which  is  a 
work  showing  considerable  research.  He  also 
wrote  the  concluding  volume  of  Henry's 
Salary  tf  SngloHd. 

Laka,  Guabd,  Vi8C0T:HT(i.  1714,  d.  ISOS), 
entered  tlie  army  at  an  early  age,  and  serv»l 
during  the  Beven  Years'  War  in  Germany. 
He  want  through  the  Americsn  War  nnder 
Comwollis,  and  earned  great  distinction.  In 
1793  he  was  in  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  and 
here  also  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In 
1800  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
Qie  army  in  India.  In  this  capacitv  he  bore  a 
chief  share  in  the  Mabratla  War  of  1803.  He 
totally  defeated  Scindia's  French  force  nnder 
Perron  in  1803;  defeated  Scindia  at  Laa- 
woree  (Nov.,  1803),  and  <Aptun>d  Delhi.  He 
received  a  peerage  in  1804,  He  returned  to 
England  in  1807,  and  was  appointed  Oover- 
Qor  of  Portsmouth. 

Lally,  Cot-'MT  DB,  arrived  in  India,  17fi7, 
as  commander  of  the  French.  A  dashing 
soldier,  but  harsh,  severe,  and  unconciliating, 
he  ahenated  the  native  allies  as  much  as  Du- 
ploii  had  conciliated  them.  Fpr  some  time 
he  maintained  the  war,  and  in  175B  besieged 
Madras.  Thasiogefailed;  laUy  was  defeated 
at  Wandewosb,  driven  out  of  PondichcTry,8nd 
the  French  dominion  was  at  an  end  in  India. 
On  his  tetum  to  Fiance  he  was  impriamied 
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tor  eighteen  months,  tried,  and  condemned  to 
death.  He  wa«  i-onveyed  to  the  scaffold  with 
a  lai^  gag  in  his  month,  to  pmrent  hU 
Bpeaking,  tmd  executed. 

Laubsth  Artioles,  Thb  (1595),  were 
drawn  up  by  Arehbiahop  whit^ift,  assisted  by 
Fletcher,  Bishop  of  London ;  Vaoghan,  Bishop 
of  Bangor ;  sad  Tindal,  Dean  ofEly.  They 
oonsiated  of  nine  articlea,  embrocin^  all  the 
roott  pronounced  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  and 
were  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  Calviniatic 
ideaa  were  rife,  with  a  penoisaion  from  the 
archhishop  that  they  ahoald  be  adopted.  They 
were,  however,  disapproved  hy  the  queen  and 
Lord  Borleig-h,  and  aa  they  were  not  acoeptad 
^  the  Farliament,  they  had  oo  binding  force. 
lliey  were  again  brought  forward  and  re- 
jected at  the  Hampton  Coufsrence  (1604). 

Luubatli,  TsBATT  or  (1217),  was  made 
alter  the  Fair  of  Lincoln  by  the  regent, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  acting  for  Homy  XII.,  and 
the  French  prince,  Louis.  By  thig  treaty  it 
waa  agreed  that  Louis  should  at  once  evacuate 
Englutd,  that  the  priKmers  on  either  aide 
should  be  released,  and  that  a  general  amnesty 
Rboiild  be  granted.  It  also  aeemt  that  a  sum 
of  money,  amounting  to  10,000  marls,  was 
paid  to  LoUia  at  the  price  of  his  departure. 

LajLOBstor  was  a  Roman  station  founded 
W  AgrictJa,  a.d.  79.  It  wai  bestowed  by 
williHm  the  Cooqneror  on  Hoger  of  Poiteu, 
who  built  the  castle.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
Soots  in  1322  and  1380.  In  the  Civil  War 
it  waa  taken  by  the  Farliomoitarians,  Feb., 
IS13,  and  by  the  Boyolista,  March,  1S43. 
The  town  waa  oocupied  by  the  Scota  in  16*8 
uoder  Hamilton.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Jacobite  irsorgeiita  for  two  days,  Nov.  7  and 
9, 171S,  and  by  Charles  Edward,  Nov.  21, 1746. 

Kaooaitor,  Thi  DtrcuT  ahi>  Couhtt 
PiLAnnw  OF,  grew  out  of  the  honour  nf  Lan- 
tatter,  mentioned  in  Magna  Carta,  which, 
having  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of 
'William  of  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stophen, 
bad  been  granted  to  the  Earls  of  Chester,  and 
on  their  extinction  in  1232,  to  William  de 
Ferrers.  After  the  second  rebellion  of  Robert 
de  Ferrers,  Henry  III.  erected  the  honour 
into  an  earldom  in  favour  of  his  son  Edmund, 
afterwards  called  Croachback,  The  Duchy 
waa  created  by  Edward  III.  in  I3S1  in  bvoiir 
of  Henry,  Edmund's  gTandaoQ,  and inhis  patent 
of  crcAtion  the  dignity  of  an  earl  palatine  was 
conferred  upon  him.  The  latter  title  waa 
also  given  in  1377  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Dulce 
of  Lancaster,  who  had  married  Henry  of 
Lancaster's  heiress,  Henry  IV.,  his  heir, 
being  consciouB  of  the  weakness  of  laa  title 
to  t^  throne,  prevented  the  union  of  the 
Duchy  with  the  crown,  by  procuriDg  an  Act 
of  PaJ-liament,  soon  after  hiS  accession,  pro- 
viding that  the  title  and  revenues  diould 
remain  with  him  snd  his  heirs  for  ever. 
Heniy  T.  added  to  it  the  etiatea  inherited 


from  his  mother,  Mary  Bohun ;  but  a  Luge 
part  of  it  had  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  the  payment  of  his  debta.  On  the 
attainder  of  Henrr  VI.,  after  the  acceesion  of 
Edward  IV.,  the  Duchy  waa  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  and  waa  inseparably  united  to  it  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  County  Palatine, 
which  had  hitherto  been  kept  aepatate,  bong 
incorporated  in  the  Duchy.  This  aetUement 
was  confirmed  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  The  revenues  of  the  Duchy 
are  not  reckoned  amonr  (he  hereditary  re- 
venues, in  place  of  whidi  the  Civil  list  was 
granted  to  William  IV.  in  1830,  but  are  paid 
over  to  the  Privy  Purse,  an  annual  acoonnt 
being  pre»an(«d  to  Parliament.  Burke,  in 
17B0,  reckoned  the  average  returns  ut  £4,000 
a  year,  hut  they  have  since  increMsed.  The 
Chancery  Court  of  the  County  Palatine  sat  at 
Prest'm ;  the  Duchy  Court  being  held  at 
Weetminsler.  Their  functions  appear  to  have 
been  defined  by  Henry  IV.  The  Court  of  the 
Duchy  waa  given  concun«nt  juriadiction 
with  the  Chancery  as  to  matters  in  equity 
relating  to  lands  holden  of  the  crown  in 
right  of  the  Duchy,  and  was  chiefly  concerned 
in  questions  of  revenue.  By  recent  Acta,  the 
adminiatnitioD  of  justice  has  been  aniaii. 
lated  to  that  of  the  rest  of  England,  the 
Court  of  the  County  having  been  abolished 
by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873.  T^s  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  is  now  a  political 
appointment,  and  is  frequently  held  by  ft 
cabinet  minister.  Its  duties  are  notniitaL 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
if  a  commoner,  takes  precedence  next  mttai 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Beldsii,  TtllH  0/  Hmwr;  BainSb  Hutorv  tf 
LimeatkiTt:  Bgataon.  £»!:(/ Difiitia/Staiiliaa, 
CvmAMtanti  «  Uu  1mm  s/'  En^timd.  toL  iiL, 
dL.  T.  [CC.  6.] 

l^Uieaatftr,  Tri  FAMtLY  OP.  The  position 

of  the  royal  house  of  Lancaster  can  scarcely 
bo  understood  without  som^  regard  to  that 
earlier  family  to  whose  title  it  succeeded. 
Edmund,  the  younger  son  of  Henry  III.,  had 
been  given  the  earldoms  of  LaacaBtcr  and 
Leicester  ;  to  these  hie  son  Thomas  had  added 
Derby,  and,  through  his  marriage,  lincoln. 
When,  therefore,  this  Hiomse  took  up  the 
position  of  leader  of  the  baronial  opposition 
to  Edward  II.,  he  was  supported  by  a  body 
of  vassals,  many  of  whom— those  of  umcatiter 
and  Linooln  in  particular — were  accnatomed 
to  war  against  the  crovm.  With  Iliomaa  of 
Lancaster  we  oan  have  no  aympathy.  He  was 
unacrupuloua,  yet  quite  devoid  of  political 
ability ;  selfish  in  his  ohjecta,  and  retrograde 
and  ol^rchical  in  policy.  But  hia  aotion 
aeeooiated  the  name  of  Laucaator  with  oppo- 
sition to  the  king  and  alliance  with  the 
clergy ;  and  his  violent  death  secured  for  htm 
the  reputation  of  a  martyT  to  the  popular 
"""■"  "'■  ■""  Henry  assisted  in  the  depod- 
II.,  but  also  in  Uke  nun  of 


Hon  <rf  Edwatd  ] 
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Mortimer;  and  thii  Henry  and  his  heir — 
another  Henry — dioved  themselvea  faitblol 
MTVants  ol  Edwtird  III.,  durin);  the  greiiter 
put  of  whose  Traa^i  there  ii  scant  bww  of 
any  baroniaJ  oppomdon.  But  tlie  last  Henry's 
daug-hter,  Blanche,  marriad  Jalin  ot  Oaont, 
and  earned  with  her  the  earldoms  of  her 
tather;  and  in  the  circnniBt&ncee  ot  Gdwani's 
latter  yean  there  seemed  every  opportunity 
for  the  re-lormation  of  an  opposition.  Oaunt, 
howerer,  preferred  to  act  the  part  of  court  leader 
against  the  bishops  and  the  constitiitioualia(4 
In  the  House  of  Cammons,  and  departed  rtill 
farther  from  the  old  I^ncastrian  tradition 
by  i^hampioning  and  accepting  the  aid  of 
Wycliffe.  It  w»a  left  for  his  son,  Henry 
of  Derby  (who  had  married  one  of  the  co- 
heiresses  of  Bohun  ot  Hereford,  a  name  also 
recalling  reeistance  to  the  crown),  to  take  up 
the  position  assigned  by  tradition  to  the  Iad- 
castrian  tamily.  Id  conjunction  villi  Thomas 
of  Olouceater  he  reorganised  the  baronial 
oppontion,  and  though  for  a  time  he  made 
peace  with  the  court,  and  assisted  in  the  ruin 
ot  the  Lords  Appellant,  his  banishment  and 
■e  of  the  Dnchy  of  ■■ 


Henry's  acccasion  the  character 
o(  coDStitiitioiialiBin. 

But  Henry  IV.  knew  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  regarded  him  with  indifference, 
and  that  Qie  revolution  ot  1399  had  been,  as 
a  contemporary  says — 

*'  For  hatred  more  ot  Knig  BIChardea  defBctlon, 
Than  (or  Oa  tore  of  t^tHtaxj." 
"Die  mhsequent  c<Hu]Dct  ot  the  Petviat,  alio, 
■howed  with  what  motiTes  many  ot  the  nobles 
had  ta^mnied  him.  The  ideas  of  legitimacy 
were  stm  deeply  rooted  in  the  nation.  Henry 
must  have  ahaied  in  this  feeling,  and  murt 
have  felt  his  own  position  to  be  donbtful. 
It  is  not  difBcult  to  see  that  a  man  in  his 
■ituBtion  might  easily  become  the  cold  and 
calculating  monarch  whom  the  chroniclers 
ot  his  reign  describe, 

Henry  V.  had  no  such  doubt*.  He  beliered 
himsetf  called  upon  to  realise  the  claims  of 
his  predeoessors  to  the  French  throne,  to  re- 
trtore  spiritua]  unity  to  Christendom  by  aUiance 
with  Sigismond,  and  even  to  regain  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  infidel.  Like  his  father, 
he  allied  himself  firmly  with  the  oletgy,  and 
supported  them  in  their  efforts  to  put  down 
Loliardy;  but  this  action  was  due,  not  to  a 
desire  to  gain  clerical  support,  but  to  a  sincere 
orthodoxy.  He  was  poaaetaed  by  the  idea  of 
the  unity  ot  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  and 
peisecuti<Ri  ot  heretics  was,  according 
public  opinion  of  the  time,  its  natural  i 


be  natural  expres- 
all  the  "  chivslrio  "  vir- 
are  than  a  Richard  I.  or 
was  a  hardworking  and 
nd  it  is  scarcely  possible 
the  feasibility  of  the  great 


tue.  buth^ 
Edward  III. 
•kllfnl  statesi 

^ana  which  hi*  early  death  interrupted. 


In  the  minori^  of  Henry  VI.,  Bedford, 
Gloucester,  and  Beaufort  beoune  the  chief 
figures  in  the  diama,  Bedford  carrying  on 
the  work  of  Henry  V.  in  IVance,  Beaufort 
prnmung  at  home  the  constitutioiutl  policy  of 
the  last  two  kings,  and  both  thwarted  by  the 
selfish  and  thoughtlesa  Gloncester.  When  he 
arrived  at  manhixid,  Henry  VI.  showed  him- 
sett  inc&pablo  of  ruling  with  a  Ann  band 
either  in  England  or  France.  Overworked 
in  his  boyhood,  ot  weak  health,  and  with  a 
tendency  to  insanity  inherited  from  his 
grandfather,  Charles  VI.,  he  became  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  ot  opposing  factions.  The 
ill-Bocceaa  ol  the  French  Wsr,  and  the  peace 
policy  which  followed  his  marriage,  gave  an 
opportunity  to  the  house  ot  York  to  assert 
ite  claims ;  and  with  the  beginning  ot  the 
Wars  ot  the  Hoses,  the  great  Lancastrian  ex- 
periment of  governing  England  in  conceit 
with  a  free  Parliament  broke  down. 

Cnat.  Hid.,  cb.  irl.  (for  Thoisai  of 
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■lisBsd  claim 

..    _       )i   Pwli,    Of 

tcttiahU  vffit  England^  lli.,  upeoiftlLy  nb.  174 — ISO, 
oaHeaiyV.   ^  {^Tj.  A.P 

TrillUmrtW,  'FlniiT-vn  Ckouchback,  Kahl 
OF  (i.  I24fi,  li.  12B6),  was  the  son  uf  Henry 
III.  He  was  created  Earl  ot  I.iancaster  in 
12S6,  and  acquired  large  estates  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  He  received 
the  cure  ot  Sicily  from  the  Pope  in  1253,  but 
never  obtained  more  Oian  the  title.  He 
accompanied  Edward  I.  on  the  Crusades,  and 
died  fighting  bravely  in  Qascony.  He  mar- 
ried twice,  his  second  wife  being  Blanche, 
widow  uf  the  King  of  Navarre.  He  was 
called  Crouchhack  or  CroMbflck  from  having 
taken  the  Cross,  though  in  later  times  the 
lAm^strians  pretended  that  he  was  in  reality 
the  eldest  son  ot  Henry  III.,  but  waa  set 
aside  as  a  cripple,  and  on  this  extraordinary 
fiction  was  paitly  founded  Henry  IV, 's  claim 
to  the  throne. 


Thoka«,Earl  of  (d.  1322), 
was  tne  son  of  cldmuud,  second  son  of  Heniy 
in.,  and  titular  King  of  Sicily,  by  Blanche, 
queen-dowager  of  Navarre.  He  woe  therefore 
cousin  to  Edward  II.,  and  uncle  to  his  queen 
Isabella.  He  was  Earl  ot  Idiu»ster,  Leicester, 
and  Derby,  and  his  wife  the  heiress  to  the 
earblom  of  Lincoln.  Ho  came  forward  as  the 
leader  of  the  barons  against  Piers  Gavestoo  at 
the  beginning  of  Edward  II. 's  reign.  He  was 
one  ot  the  Ordainers  appointed  in  1310,  and  in 
1312  was  present  at  the  execution  ot  Gaveaton. 
In  1313  he  received  the  royal  pardon,  and  was 
reconciled  with  the  king,  but  m  the  neift  year 
he  refused  to  take  port  in  the  expedition  to 
Scotland.  In  131S  he  became  practically 
supreme  in  England,  but  his  rule  was  opprea- 
siva  and  disastrous.  His  wife  was  lamed  off 
from  him  by  Earl  Warenne,  and  private  war 
broke  out  between  the  two  earls.  His  popu- 
larity declined,  and  the  king,  aided  by  the 
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two  BeapeticerH,  attempted  to  goveni  without 
him.  Once  mora  I^acanter  CAme  forward  u 
the  leader  of  the  barone,  uid  indsted  on  the 
banishment  af  the  favouritea,  but  his  power 
was  ihortlived.  Hu  forces  were  defeated  at 
Boronghbridge  (Mar.,  1322),  and  he  wm  takea 

Coner.   On  the  22iid  he  was  tried  at  Ponte- 
t,  and  being  found  guilty  of  tieaflon  waa 
forthwith  beheaded.  [Lancaitib,  Familtop.] 

TiWnfmgtttr.  Hihrt,  Eabl  and  Dues  or 
{d.  1362),  was  the  eon  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, and  ^nnilsoii  of  Edmund,  titular  King 
of  Bicilv.  He  served  in  the  Scotch  and  French 
wan  of  Edward  III.'i  reign,  and  in  1346  waa 
made  governor  of  Aquitaine.  He  wa«  fre- 
quently  employed  by  the  king  on  diplomatic 
orrandi.  In  1361  he  wai  created  Duke  of 
]>aii«aster,  and  in  13S2  he  died  of  the  black 


the  bonouia  and  clainuefthehouseof  Lutcaeter. 
XAllOAVtaT,  John,  Dl'ks  of,  oommonlj 
called  John  of  Uauht  (£.  1339,  d.  139U],  waa 
the  third  wn  of  Edward  III.  He  was  bora 
at  Ghent  during  his  father's  viait  to  Flandeie. 
In  1359  he  married  Blanche,  the  daughter 
of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  thus 
became  poaaeeaed  of  the  estates  of  the  tan- 
caatrian  family.  He  was  created  Duke  of 
Lancaster  in  1362.  In  136T  he  served  under 
his  brother  in  Spain,  and  distinguished  him- 
aalt  at  Navarette.  His  wife  being  dead,  be 
married  in  1370  Constance,  the  daughter  of 
Pedio  the  Cruel,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Caitile.  In  1373  he  marched  through 
France  from  Calais  to  Bordeaux.  On  bis 
T^um  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  English 
]^ti«a,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  court 
or  ministerial  party,  which  waa  opposed  by 
the  Qood  Parliament  under  the  auspices  of 
his  brother  the  Black  Prince.  At  the  tame 
time  John  of  Oaunt  patronised  WycUffe, 
and  supported  Wycliffe  against  the  biidiop 
and  the  LondonerH  at  the  Oouncil  of  London, 
1377.  In  1381  bis  palace  in  the  Savoy  was 
bomt  by  Wat  Tyler's  mob.  In  the  first 
years  of  Richard  II. 's  reign  his  influence 
over  the  government  was  very  great,  but  in 
13S4  he  was  accused  of  treason  by  Latimer, 
a  Oarmelite  friar,  and  retired  fnim  court: 
and  though  he  was  reconciled,  and  returned 
the  same  year,  his  importanoe  in  English 
politics  diminished.  He  now  devoted  his 
attention  to  asserting  his  claim  to  Caatile. 
He  formed  an  alliance  with  John  I.  of 
Portugal  and  led  an  army  into  Castile  in 
1386. ,  He  waa  compelled  to  retire  tn  Qascony 
the  next  year.  In  138S.  having  married  hu 
daughter  Catherine  to  Henry  of  Castile,  he 
letarnod  to  England,  where  he  suoceeded  in 
effecting  a  formal  reconciliation  between  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  king.  He  took 
no  prominent  pait  in  politics  henceforth. 
After  hU  death^  (Feb.  3,  1399)   his 


the  causes  which  led  to  the  retom  of  his 
son,  Henry  of  Bolingbnjke  (Henry  IV.),  and 
the  depoaition  of  Kichard.  On  the  death  of 
his  second  wife  he  married,  in  1396,  his 
mistress,  Catherine  Swynford,  and  his  children 
by  her,  the  Beauforta,  were  legitimiaed  by 
patent  in  1397.  From  one  of  theae,  John 
Beaufort,  Henry  III.  was  deocended.  [BaAO- 
FOBT,  Familt  of  J  Lancastio,  Fanilt  of.] 
iMaA  Bank.    [Bahkino.] 

£ukd  lj#giw1  rti  OB  T  ImsH.  Th^  prin- 
cipal penal  lawa  relating  to  land  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  article  on  Ireland.  The 
Irish  and  the  Englislk  land  laws  were  in  other 
respects  practical^  identical  until  the  famine 
of  I8*e — 48,  That  viaitation  would  have  tried 
the  soundest  agricultural  economy.  But  the 
agricultural  eoonomy  of  Ireland  was  not 
sound.  The  artificial  prosperity  caoaed  by 
the  great  war  had  led  to  improvident  charges 
upon  hmily  estates.  The  fall  of  price* 
brought  embarrassment,  the  famine  ruin. 
Creditors  obtained  no  interest.  The  absence 
of  purchaser*  made  it  impossible  to  en- 
force Becuritiea.  The  receivers  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  held  property  with  a  nominal 
rental  of  £750,000.  The  insolvent  landlotda 
could  neither  work  their  estates  nor  employ 
the  atarving  labourers.  The  first  condition  ot 
profflesB  was  to  replace  them  by  a  class  ot 
wealthy  proprietors.  With  this  object  a 
special  commisaion  was  created  by  stiitute 
(11  and  12  Vic.,  c.  48]  to  facilitate  sales  of 
incumbered  eetatea.  Certain  incumbranoera 
on  land,  and  all  inimmbered  owners,  including 
owners  of  any  limited  interest  which  was 
itaelf  charged  with  the  incumbrance,  were 
empowered  to  apply  to  the  commiuiooeia  by 
petition  in  a  summary  way,  for  a  nle  of  the 
entire  incumbered  interest.  The  petition  waa 
referred  to  a  master,  who,  after  due  inquiry 
reported  to  the  court,  which  thereupon 
ordered  or  refused  a  sale.  Purdiams  ob- 
tained an  indefeasible  Parliamentary  title. 
The  purchase  money  was  distributed  KUUaigKt 
the  mcumbmncere  by  the  oourt.  Twenty- 
three  millions-worth  of  land  was  sold  under 
thisAct  between  IBSOand  I8S8.  Itdid  mmjl 
good,  and  some  lasting  evil.  Many  of  t)w 
piirchasers  were  Engli^men  and  Scotchmen. 
They  raised  the  standard  of  farming,  and 
applied  badly  needed  capital  to  the  ioiL  But 
their  i^orance  ot  the  people,  and  their 
inclination  to  treat  their  occupying  tenants 
from  a  purely  commercial  pomt  of  view, 
largely  fqetered  agrarian  discontent.  In  1868 
the  commission  was  wound  up,  and  a  per- 
manent tribunal  with  extended  powen  created, 
under  the  name  of  tbe  Landed  Estates  Court. 
The  new  body  con  sell  on  the  petition  of  any 
incumbrancer,  or  of  any  owner  whether  in- 
cumbered or  not.  It  haa  a  wide  discretitm  in 
ordering  or  refusing  Mlea,  and  ample  powcn 
for  effecting  them  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  it  may  deem  most  advantatgeotiB  to 
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ira  DODcemad  (21  and  22  Vic,  c  72). 

importent  cluuigM  were  iutroduoed 

The  "  Landlord  and  Tenant  Law 


a  the  third  section,  that  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant  is  one  of  con- 
tract, ezpr«aBed  or  implied,  and  not  of  tenure. 
It  aima  at  aimplifying  aod  defining  the  riKhtB 
of  boUi  partieB  whwe  they  have  failed  or 
neglected  to  express  fully  Uie  tenni  of  their 
agreement.  It  aivea  the  landlord  and  his 
npreMinUtivei  the  game  remedy  against 
the  aadgnee  of  a  tenant  for  breach  of  the 
ccmditioiu  of  hii  tenancy,  that  he  would  hare 
had  agaimt  the  oiioinal  tenant,  and  it  givea 
the  tenant  and  bu  repreeentativea  a  like 
remedy  in  Uke  oiTcnmstanceB  against  the 
assignee  of  the  landlord.  It  importa  certain 
covenants  into  leases,  entitles  tenants  to  mnore 
oertain  flzturea,  abolubes  the  doctrine  of  im- 
plied waiver,  limits  tba  remedy  by  distteM  to  a 
■in^e  year's  nm^  and  facilitates  the  remedy 
by  ejectment  The  Act  of  1860  looked  pn. 
muily  to  Uie  intention  of  the  parties.  Where 
they  bad  expressed  their  mesning  fully  and 
aptly  the  law  enforced  it.  Where  the  expree- 
non  was  technically  defectiTe  it  supplied  the 
defeirts.  Where  the  agreement  was  silent,  it 
annexed  to  it  terms  usual  in  similar  contracts, 
and  preeamably  intended  by  the  parties. 

The  I*nd  Act  of  1870  raveraed  this  policy. 
It  read  Into  existing  contracts  provisions  not 
contemplated  by  the  makem,  and  it  disabled 
the  majority  of  tenants  from  making  certain 
contracts  in  the  future.  The  chief  innova- 
tione  were  compensaUon  tor  "  disturbanoe," 
and  for  improvements.  Aay  tenant  of 
any  holding  under  a  tenancy  created  after 
the  Act,  if  "  disturbed  "  in  hia  holding  by  the 
act  of  the  landlord,  and  any  tenant  from  year 
to  year  of  any  holding  under  a  tenancy 
created  before  uie  Act,  rated  at  not  more  than 
£100  per  annum,  if  "  disturbed"  by  the  act 
of  his  immediate  landlord,  is  decWed  to  be 
"  entitled  to  such  compensation  for  the  loss 
which  the  court  shall  find  to  be  sustained  by 
him,  by  reason  of  quitting  bia  holding,  as  the 
court  shall  think  ft."  The  maximum  is 
regulated  by  a  scale  inthe  Act  amended  in  the 
tenant's  interest  by  the  Act  of  1881.*'  Eject- 
ment for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  for  breach  of 
conditions  sgamit  oiib-letting,  bankruptcy,  or 
insolvency,  is  not  an  act  of  disturbance  hy 
the  landlord  (s.  9).  But  ejectment  for  non- 
payment is  a  disturbance,  where  the  rent 
does  not  exceed  £16,  and  the  conrt  certifies 
that  the  non-payment  of  rent  causing  the 
eviction  has  arisen  from  the  rent  being  an 
exorbitant  rent.  No  claim  can  be  brought 
tor  disturbance  where  the  tenant  has 
sub-let,  or  sub-divided,  or  asngned  his 
interest    without    authority    (3    and     13 : 


*  Tb*  "oonri"  la  tl 


I  oonatr  conrt,  or  tb*  I«iid 


Sea.  13  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of   1881.) 

A  tenant  holding  under  a  lease  for  thirty-one 
years  or  apwacds,  made  after  the  Act,  oonld 
claim  lor  disturbance.  But  "any  tenant" 
might  claim  compensation  for  improvements 
made  by  himself  or  his  predeceasors  in  title, 
subject  to  certain  limitations  laid  down  in  the 
Act  (amended  in  the  tenant's  interert  by  the 
Act  of  1881),  and  all  impravements  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  tenant  a  where  the  holding 
was  rated  at  cr  onder  £100  a  year.  Improve- 
ments (except  permanent  bmldingH  and  re- 
clamation) made  twenty  years  before  claim, 
did  not  entitle  to  compensation.  In  calculating 
the  amount  of  compensation  the  period  of  the 
tenant's  enjoyment  of  the  improvement  was 
to  be  taken  into  account.  "  Town  parks," 
labourers'  holdings,  cottage  allotments,  and 
some  other  small  letUnga  were  eioepted  alto- 
gether &om  the  Act.  The  Act  contained 
provisions  tor  enlarging  the  lensing  powers 
of  limited  owners,  facilitating  sales  to  tenants, 
and  anthoming  advances  for  that  purjKiae 
by  the  Board  of  Works.  Like  the  similar 
chuses  in  tbe  Act  of  I8S1,  these  have  proved 
for  the  most  part  inoperative. 

The  land  Law  Act  of  18B1  (44  and  4fi 
Vic.,  c  49)  further  limited  the  power  of 
regulating  the  inddents  of  Irish  tenancies 
by  contract,  and  completely  altered  the  terms 
of  moat  BDbsiating  agreements.  It  divided 
tenants  into  two  classes — "  preeent "  tenants, 
whose  tenancies  existed  at  the  date  of  the 
Act;  and  "futnre"  tenants,  whose  tenan- 
cies should  be  created  after  Jnn.  1,  1883. 
It  constituted  a  "  Land  Commission  "  with 
extensive  powers,  which  that  body  was  au- 
thorised to  delegato  to  sub-oommisaioners 
nominated  by  the  eiecntivs  (aec.  43).  Any 
"  present "  tenant  might  apply  to  a  "  court  ' 
of  sub-commissioners  to  fix  the  "fair"  or 
"judicial"  rent  of  hia  holding  (sec  8).  A 
"statutory  term"  of  fifteen  yean  ia  created 
by  the  decree  fixing  the  "judicial"  rent, 
lie  rent  cannot  be  raised,  nor  can  the 
tenant  be  evicted  daring  a  statutory  term 
except  for  non-payment  of  rent,  penistent 
waste,  sub-division,  or  sub-letting,  and  certain 
other  acte  specified  in  the  statute.  If  eject- 
ment was  brought  tor  breach  of  Uiesa 
"  stetutory  conditions, "  the  tenant  could  atill 
sell  his  tenancy.  If  Uie  eviction  was  actually 
carried  out,  he  could  claim  compensation  for 
improvemente  under  the  Act  of  1B70.  The  Act 
practically  conferred  upon  every  "  present " 
tenant  a  lease  for  fifteen  years,  renewable  tor 
ever,  deprived  the  landloin  of  all  direct  right 
to   evict,   and   "  invested  the  court  with   a 


might  also  be  created  hy  an  bl 
declaration  between  the  parties,  fixing  the 
"  fair  "  rent,  and  filed  in  court  (sec  8,  ss.  6), 
or  by  the  acmptance  by  any  tenant,  present 
or  future,  of  an  increase  of  rent  demanded 
fay  the  landlord  [s.  4). 
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present  tenants  on  their  eipiration. 

Future  teoantt  oanaot  nppl}'  to  have  a 
tail  rent  fixed.  II,  however,  the  Ludlord 
at  anj  time  raises  the  rent  of  a  {uture 
tenant,  such  teiuuit  may  either  accept  the 
rise,  thereby  acquiring  a  statutory  term, 
or  sell  hia  tenanoy  subject  to  the  increased 
r«at.  Up(M  each  a  sale  he  may  apply  to  the 
oourt  to  dedde  whether  the  value  of  his 
tenancy  has  been  d^reciated  below  what  it 
wonld  have  been  at  a  fair  rent,  and  claim 
the  amount  of  such  depreciation  with  costs 
trom  the  landlord.  The  court  ha«  thus  an 
indirect  power  of  fixing  Uie  rent  of  future 
tenandee.  If  the  future  tenant  should 
neither  accept  nor  sell,  he  can  claim  com- 
pensation for  disturbance  and  imprare- 
menti  under  the  Act  of  1870.  A  lease  for 
thirty-one  yean  or  upwards,  agreed  upon 
between  the  parties,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
court  (called  a  "judicial  lease  "),  excludes  the 
operation  of  tJie  Act  during  its  continuance. 
If  the  lessee  be  a  future  tenant,  his  tenancy 
absolutely  determines  with  the  laaae.  He 
cannot  even  claim  for  disturbance  under 
the  Act  of  1870.  So,  too,  il  he  be  a 
present  teuBnt,  and  accept  such  a  lease  for 
more  than  sixty  yean.  But  if  the  term 
be  for  sixty  years  or  under,  the  tenant 
will  gtiU  be  a  present  tenant  at  iU  expira- 

Nine  claasee  of  holdings  were  excepted  from 
the  general  operation  of  the  Act.  The  most 
important  are  demeene  lands,  "  town  parka," 
labouren'  holdings,  cottage  allotment  tem- 
porary lettings,  farms  rated  at  or  over  X60, 
and  "  let  for  the  purpose  of  pasture,"  and 
&rms  of  any  value  so  let,  upon  which  the 
tenant  does  not  reside. 

Mohof.n*  Iriih  Lami  Lem:   Hulj,    HU 
Tomb'  kiy  ts  IM  Lani  La*  Aat,  Mil. 

[J.  W.  F.] 

TiMl^t  TsnilM*  The  origin  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  land  tenure  in  Sjigland  is  ex- 
ceedingly obscure.  It  was  supposed  at  one 
time  that  while  the  so-called  higher  lands  of 
tenure,  as  those  of  the  noble,  the  knight,  the 
churchman,  and  the  cultivating  freeholder, 
were  the  necessary  suh-diviuons  of  feudal 
estates,  so  the  verjr  various  kinds  of  base 
tenure,  those  of  villeinage  and  copyhold,  were 
the  t«ault  of  individual  caprice  on  the  part  of 
the  superior  lord  ;  or  at  best,  relics,  mutilated 
or  distorted,  of  more  ancient  tenandes.  Such 
was  the  view  ot  the  early  writeta  on  English 
tenancies,  as  the  author  of  the  Dialogtu  lit 
ficaeearia,  Glanvill,  Bracton  and  Fteta,  Lit- 
tleton, and  bis  great  commentator,  Coke, 
latterly,  however,  minute  but  by  no  means 
ethautuve  inquiries  have  been  made  into 
this  subject  by  German  and  English  jurists, 
and  a  considenble  amount  of  informatioQ  as 
to  the  relatiou  ol  Hie  people  to  the  soil  has 


been  collected  and  arranged  with  more  of 
less  success  by  many  writers.  A  difficult;  in 
exactly  deteimuiiog  on  the  facts  arises  be- 
cause nearly  all  the  information  which  can  be 
obtained  is  derived  from  documents,  the  date 
of  which,  however  early  it  may  be,  is  long 
posterior  to  in&uences  which,  as  we  know, 
might  have  modified,  and  aliaoBt  certainly 
did  modify,  the  original  lenuxea  to  which 
the  documents  re&.  llius,  after  the 
Soman  period,  the  earliest  deeds  ai«  those 
which  belonged  to  monastic  and  other  eccle- 
siastical foundations.  But  such  foundations 
were  eBsentially  of  (oreign  origin,  and  were 
the  product  of  a  more  or  less  lengthened  pro. 
cess,  under  which  native  custom  was  brought 
into  coUiaion  with  external  pructioe,  and 
was  naturally  altered  by  it.  It  is  piabable, 
too,  that  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  what  we 
coll  the  feudal  system  have  appeared  at  very 
different  times,  and  in  very  different  oountries, 
not  by  virtue  of  any  definite  law,  but  solely 
for  the  economical  reason  that  the  labour  of 
the  husbandman  always  provides  more  than 
is  necessary  for  his  indmdual  wants,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  becomes  possible  for  a  stronger 
man  to  extract  from  such  a  person  part  of  Uks 
produce  of  his  labours,  as  tax,  or  rent,  or 
customary  due.  In  return  for  such  a  tribute, 
the  superior  might  covenant  to  leave  the 
husbandman  in  peace,  or  even  to  guarantee 
him  from  the  assaults  of  other  oppressors; 
and  thus  the  levy  of  black-mail,  practised 
from  the  days  of  David  and  his  companions 
in  exile  to  those  of  Hob  Roy  and  his  tribee- 
men,  becomes  the  type  ot  those  dues  and 
duties  which,  in  theory  at  least,  were  always 
characteristic  of  the  feudal  system,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  reciprocal  between  lord  and 
leoaot,  end,  it  may  be.  is  their  origin. 

It  is  clear  that  the  subjection  ot  flnrsun 
was  charactoriatio  of  the  times  which  pre- 
ceded the  Norman  Conquest,  as  well  as  of 
those  which  followed  it.  There  were  serfs 
and  slaves,  inferior  or  dependent  tenants,  and 
military  vassals  on  the  estate  of  Earl  Godwin, 
as  well  as  on  the  estate  of  Earl  Odo.  It  is 
probable  that  the  country  folk  were  no  better 
off,  and  no  worse  oS,  imder  the  rule  of  the 
descendants  of  William  the  Norman,  than 
they  were  under  that  of  the  descendants  of 
Al&ed  the  Great.  There  n-as  a  change  of 
masters,  of  landlords,  but  no  change  of 
system.  It  is  probable  that  the  gradual  dis- 
continuance of  a  system  under  which  finea 
were  levied  for  offences,  with  flie  alternative 
of  slavery,  and  the  gTadnal  establishment  of 
a  custom  under  which  outrages  were  deemed 
an  offence  against  the  king's  peace,  and 
punishable  by  his  judgee,  may  have  asasted 
the  process  by  which  freemen  were  degraded 
from  their  condition,  and  forced  to  accept  a 
lower  status,  and  may  even  have  assisted  the 
counter-process  by  which  the  serf  gradually 
achieved  the  rights  of  the  freeman. 
When  we  siQ  in  view  of  the  actual  state  of 
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things  nMch  prevailed  in  England  when 
documenUiy  evidence  ii  dear  and  contiauouB, 
the  following  facta  ai«  obvious  and  uuiverBal, 
There  was  an  ovw-lord  in  everj  manor,  the 
manor  being  generall;,  but  not  alwaya,  iden- 
tical in  iu  boundarien  with  the  ptuiui.  Hub 
over-loid  might  he  the  king,  or  a  noble,  or  an 
eoclesiastic,  or  a  corpomtioa,  or  a  private 
individual.  Ilie  over-lord  who  was  a  subject, 
was  liable  to  certain  dues  to  the  king,  either 
tiled  bj  custom,  or  granted  on  emergency  by 
Parliament,  and  his  eetste  was  liable  to  for- 
feiture in  the  event  of  hii  committing  certain 
oEeaces,  or  to  eachaat  in  esse  he  died  having 
no  heirs  to  anoceed  him,  It  was  important 
that  there  ihould  be  a  central  authority, 
and  no  means  were  more  ready  and  more 
certain  to  effect  this  reault  than  to  inflict  the 
penalties  of  forfeiture  on  certain  acts  of  dia- 
obedience  or  outrage.  Beneath  these  loids 
were  fre«  and  serf  tenants,  all  of  whom  bad  a 
sufficient  amount  of  aiHble  land  joined  to 
their  rights  in  the  common  pasture,  and  their 
use  of  the  wood  for  fattening  their  hoga  for 
the  purpose  of  their  own  maintenance  and 
that  of  their  hmilies.  The  free  tenants  had 
to  pay  a  rent  fixed  in  amount,  either  in  money 
or  kind,  sometimes  in  labour,  but  the  amount 
of  either  was  unalterable ;  they  were  mastsis 
of  their  own  actions  as  soon  as  this  rent  was 
satisSed,  or  they  could  transfer  their  holdings 
and  quit  the  manor.  The  serf  was  sometimeB 
boiiod  to  a  money  rent.  But  his  liabilities 
were  generally  in  labour,  though  even  this 
could  be  commuted  tor  money  from  a  very 
early  period,  and  otmstontly  was  commuted. 
When  hie  labour  was  yielded,  or  its 
oquiTalent  was  paid,  he  was  free  to  employ 
himself  on  bis  land,  or  for  tbe  matter  of 
that,  on  any  other  tenant's  land,  or  on  the 
lord's  land,  at  ordinary  wages.  But  he  could 
nut  leave  the  manor  widiout  licence,  for 
which  he  paid  an  annual  sum ;  he  could  not 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  without  paying 
a  fine,  or  send  his  son  to  school  in  view  of 
his,  becoming  a  priest,  or  get  him  made  a 
monk,  without  sunilar  paytneats,  and  when 
his  occupancy  descended  to  his  heirs,  they 
paid  a  fine  on  adjnittance,  and  were  brought 
under  his  liabilities,  while  sometimoi  his  best 
chattel,  horse  or  ox,  or  article  of  furniture, 
was  forfeited  to  the  lord  under  the  name  of  a 
heriot.  His  liabilities  were  not  in  the  aggre- 
gate much  more  heavy  than  those  of  the  free 
tenant ;  in  some  particulars  they  vere  tees,  for 
he  mts  not  held  to  any  military  service,  but 
his  condition  was  degraded,  and  he  was  imder 
social  disabilities. 

It  appears  that  in  earl;tiai«a,  and  till  1290, 
the  tenants,  whether  lord  or  vassal,  could  not 
sell  or  alienate  their  estates.  But  they  had, 
it  is  well  known,  the  right  of  admitting  sub- 
tenants to  themselves,  though  probably  this 
right  was  not  exercised,  or  it  eietcised  was 
difficult  tor  the  inferior  tenant.  At  tlie  date 
above  referred  to,  every  tenant  was  permitted. 


by  the  Btatut«  Quia  Suborn,  to  alienate  . 
his  estate  to  another,  under  tbe  condition 
that  the  new-comer  should  stand  in  exactly 
his  posititm.  This  law  made  a  great  changi-, 
in  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  creation  of 
new  manots.  BtUI  the  lord  was  allowed  to 
admit  new  tenants  to  his  own  domain,  serf  or 
free,  provided  that  the  new  tenant  held  on 
the  same  condition  as  the  old.  In  effect,  how- 
ever, that  which  was  so  characteristic  of 
ancient  tenures,  ceased — the  subordination  of 
ranks  created  at  the  pleasure  at>  the  lord- 
Whatever  distinction  existed  was  ttaditionai, 
and  therefore  ceased  to  be  vital-  It  was 
certain  to  gradually  decay.  But  before  the 
change  referred  to  was  made  by  law,  the  lord 
was  permitted  to  create  a  new  kind  of  estate, 
the  form  of  which  was  exempted  from  th« 
later  alteration.  This  was  the  "  estate  tail,"  an 
institution  the  lignifloance  of  vhich  no  one 
foi«Mw,  as  it  was  not  employed  on  a  Urge 
scale  till  nearly  two  centuries  after  its  tirst 
establishment. 

Buoh  were  lay  estates-  They  were  all 
liable  to  obligations — the  higher,  that  of 
knight  service,  to  military  duties ;  the  next, 
that  of  a  socager,  to  rent ;  the  third,  that  of 
the  serf,  to  labour.  There  were  also  cottagers 
who  subsisted  by  their  labour,  who  had  a 
tenement  with  its  garden  or  cartilage,  and 
who  had  to  get  their  livelihood  by  hiring 
themselves  as  farm  seT\'ant8.  But  vast  estates 
were  held  by  the  dei^,  either  secular,  who 
correspond  to  the  parochial  clergy  and  the 
dignitaries  ot  the  Church,  archbishops,  bisbups, 
deans,  and  chapters,  who  generally  held  limd 
beyond  the  titbet  with  which  they  had  im- 
memorially  been  endowed,  or  the  monks. 
It  is  said  that  before  the  Hefonnatiaa  the 
monasteries  held  a  third  of  all  the  land  in  the 
kingdom.  In  theory  the  clergy  were  held  to 
satisfy  all  obligations  by  their  prayers,  or  by 
divine  service,  as  it  was  called,  aud  were  said 
to  hold  their  land  by  tree  alms.  But  in 
course  of  time,  though  not  without  violent 
Btruggles  on  their  part,  they  were  made  to 
contribute  by  grants  to  the  necessities  of  the 
crown,  through  Parliament.  The  lands  ot 
the  Church  were  thus  a  fourth  kind  of 
tenure  ;  and  these  four  kinds  were  practically 
inclusive,  for  another  which  is  enumerated, 
that  in  ancient  demesne,  and  which  coosisted 
of  land  which  had  been  once  the  estate  of  the 
Confessor,  or  of  the  Conqueror,  was  possessed 
of  certain  privileges  and  exemptions  only. 

But  the  eiprussion  "  land  tenure  "  may  be 
also  taken  to  indicate  the  process  by  which 
these  lands  were  occupied  and  distributed 
among  the  several  tenants.  The  lord  alwaya 
had    a    manor    house,    in    which    a    local 

t'ndicature  was  held,  the  judge  being  the 
>rd'e  steward,  and  a  jury,  who  presented 
offendere,  the  court  leet  being  inhabitants  of 
the  manor  taken  from  all  raoks,  and  the 
homage,  of  freeholders  only,  who  registered 
tbe  inhabitants  on  the  court  roll.    The  lord 
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best  land  in  the  paijih, 
the  water  meadow— &lv&yB  of  gteat  value  in  a 
ooontiy  where  there  were  no  winter  rooU  and 
no  artifidal  giuaM— and  the  moot  oonveDient 
and  fertile  flelde.  Each  homeetead  aUo  had 
ita  poddooka  anil  curtilagee  near  the  house 
and  tannyard.  But  the  priooipal  part  ol  the 
tenant's  holding  wai  in  the  common  arable 
lields.  Here  the  land  was  ploughed  in  atrips, 
generally  each  an  acre  in  dimenaion,  a  ■•faalb" 
ixe  apaoe  of  onploiighed  land  being  left 
between  moh  one  of  these  aota  of  atripa.  In 
thaw  strips  Uie  loni,  tlia  paiaon,  the  monk, 
the  taaaex  shared  in  varying  quantities.  On 
•och  land  it  was  not  easy  to  induce  fertility, 
ezoept  by  carrying  manura  to  it,  for  it  would 
not  be  poMible  to  fold  sheep  on  such  plots, 
and  folding  sheep  was  then,  as  now,  the  best 
way  in  which  to  restore  exhausted  laikd.  This 
kind  of  cultivation,  which  Mr.  Seebohm  has 
attempted  to  trace  back  to  very  remote  times, 
remained,  and  was  customary  in  many  parte 
of  England  down  to  very  modern  eiperiencei 

The  Qrat  great  chaugs  in  the  EngUah  land 
tenoraa  were  from  the  consequences  of  the 
Black  Death  in  the  middle  of  the  fomteenth 
century.  Such  was  the  acartnty  of  hands 
that  wages  lapidly  doubled,  and  even  teebled, 
in  amount.  The  sorTa  labour  had  been 
commuted  tor  money  payments,  and  now  the 
lord  found  that  he  was  often  receiving  for 
labour  which  hod  been  his  due  not  more  than 
a  third  of  ita  present  market  value.  After 
trying  the  affect  of  prooiamaCiaas,  lawa,  and 
penalties,  he  attempted,  and,  as  the  &ato 
prove,  aimultaneously  over  England,  to  re- 
verae  the  bargain.  The  serfs  resented  the 
action,  and  the  tremendous  insurtection  of 
Wat  Tyler,  which  involved  two-thirda  of  the 
conntry  and  all  its  most  prosperous  distriota, 
broke  out.  The  tnaurraction  collapMd,  but 
the  serfs  remained  masters  of  the  situatioa, 
and  the  tonure  in  villeinage  was  rapidly  de- 
veloped  into  copyhold  or  customs^  tenancy. 
Wiltin  le«B  than  a  century,  land  which  m 
previous  tiroes  oonld  not  have  been  held 
without  social  degradation  vas  freely  pur- 
chased by  nobles  and  gentlemen. 

The  next  important  change  came  after  the 
great  Civil  War  of  Succession.  Up  to  this 
time,  entails  had  been  very  care,  and  only  in 
small  estates.  Now,  however,  the  landowner, 
who  entered  the  tray  and  belonged  to  the 
beaten  patty,  had  to  incur  the  risks  of  for- 
feiture. But  an  eatate  tail  was  not  liable  to 
forfeiture  on  treason,  periiaps  not  even  to  a 
Parliamentary  attainder.  Henoe  the  custom 
arose  of  entailing  the  ^-reat  estates  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  amoe  no  one  could 
forfeit  what  was  not  his,  and  tha  eatato  of  the 
descendant  would  survive  the  misconduct  of 
hisanceaton.  Henry  VIH., however,  fiamed 
a  statute  under  which  eutnils  were  made 
liable  to  the  penaltdes  of  treason. 

The  same  reign  mw  the  vast  estates  of  the 
monasteriea,  and  not  a  few  of  those  belonging 


to  the  secular  clergy,  fiung  upon  the  market, 
in  amount  perhaps  not  less  thnn  two-fifths  ot 
the  whole  land  in  the  kingdom.  These  estates 
passed  from  the  crown  by  grant  or  purchaaa 
to  a  new,  and  generally  needy,  set  ot  pn>- 
prietora,  and  great  distress  ensued.  But  there 
was  no  modification  in  the  nature  of  tenures. 
The  old  diviiions  still  prevailed — knight 
service,  aocage.  copyhold,  and  free  alma.  But 
what  bad  once  been  honourable  had  now 
become  oppressive.  The  nobles  and  gentay 
would  have  gladly  commuted  their  liabilities 
to  the  crown  on  fair  terms,  and  strove  to 
make  a  bargain  with  James.  But  the 
scheme  broke  down,  and  the  policy  of  the 
king,  in  exacting  his  extreme  nghta,  doubt- 
leas  led  to  tbe  formation  of  a  Parliamentary 
party  within  the  House  of  Lords,  which  gave 
some  weight  in  tha  atruggle  between  Charles 
and  the  House  at  Commons. 

The  Civil  War  between  king  and  Parlia- 
ment developed  a  new  kind  of  land  tenure, 
which  has  continued  to  our  own  day,  and  faoa 
been  tlie  principal  instrument  by  which  land 
has  been  accumulated  into  few  hands.  The 
Koyaliet  party  were,  after  their  defeat,  in 
great  danger  of  ruin.  They  knew  that  they 
bad  to  beu-  serious  and  heavy  fines,  and  they 
feared  that  a  sentonoe  of  forfeiture  might 
tall  upon  them.  Hence  they  employed  two 
lawyers,  Palmer  and  Bridgman,  who  devised 
the  itriei  letlltmmt,  under  which  the  snceetor 
(say  the  fatlier)  was  made  tenant  for  lite, 
with  certain  powers,  and  his  desoeDdonts  (ny 
his  bods)  were  made  succeeding  tenants  in 
tail  The  oonveyanoe,  acci«ding  to  Black- 
StooBj  WM  of  miapicious  validity,  and  was 
certainly  in  omtravantion  of  public  policy, 
as  it  pnctically  created  a  perpetuity.  But 
aftor  die  ttestotatioD  tiie  two  lawyer*  became 
(3r)wn  officers,  and  in  their  administrative 
capacity  gave  validity  to  the  devices  which 
they  had  invented  oa  conveyancers.  During 
the  same  period  the  abolition  ot  the  tenures 
in  chivalry  ttxA  place.  The  Court  of  Wards 
and  all  feudal  incidents  were  abolished  by 
resolutitms  of  both  Houses  in  February,  104S. 
These  resolutaonB  were  repeated  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1S66,  and  confirmed  by  the 
act  of  the  Convention  Parliament  in  1660. 
The  ciWn  was  compensated  tor  the  loss  of 
its  hereditary  revenue  from  the  feudal  ind- 
dents  by  the  giant  of  half  the  excise,  a  tax 
established  by  the  Long  Porliameot  two 
year*  before  the  abolition  of  tenures  in 
chivalry,  and,  like  it,  oonflrmed  at  the  Besto- 

A  committee  of  the  Bouse  of  Commons  has 
been  recently  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  the  incidents  which  still 
belong  to  copyhold  tenures,  and  ore  found 
to  be  inconvenient  and  capridona.  If 
this  be  done,  tiiere  vrill  be  only  one  land 
of  tenure  in  England.  But  the  power  of 
settlement  still  estata,  and  also  the  custom 
of  ptiinogemtni«y  the  former  being  to  somoi 
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extent  chooged  from  iU  strictnsas  by  Inte 
legiBlation,  and  the  l&tter  bemg  tlireateiied.  by 
Mvenl  cauaes,  amonK  which  the  preaent  diffi- 
oultieB  in  which  UndkirilB  and  tentuits  stand, 
aie  probably  the  molt  domimuit  The  dis- 
pendon  of  other  estates  will  probably  be 
baatenad  by  the  contingency  whiuh  is  far 
from  remote,  that  that  estate  in  matteis  of 
succession  dutiea  will  be  soon  put  on  the  foot- 
ing of  personal  property. 

Ihlne,  Sarlu  Hut.  sf  IixHUtfoiu  ;  Beebohm, 
7h<  Eii«Uili  yJiiii^t  Csianintitii,'  Bob,  TttUrmit 
BaUiKtt!  Blaokrtoiie,  CSnnntaTiiii  Disbj. 
of   lam    V   Km!    PrtvBiv;    Brodricfc, 

[J.E.  T.E.] 
1,  TkbBattlb  or  (July  19,  1693), 
or,  as  it  is  sometJmee  called,  the  b«ttle  of 
Neerwinden,  reiulted  in  the  defeat  of 
William  III.  by  Marshal  Luxemburg.  By 
an  adroit  feint  on  Lifege  the  Fronch  general 
drew  the  king  towards  him.  William 
might  itiLl  hare  retreated,  but  he  reBolved  to 
flght.  The  alliea  protected  their  line  by  a 
'breastwork  and  a  series  of  entrenchmenU,  and 
a  hundred  pieces  o(  cannon  were  placed  Uong 
it-  On  the  left  flank  was  the  yjllageof  Boma- 
ckirff  and  the  little  stream  of  linden,  and  on 
Uie  right  the  village  of  Keerwinden.  The 
fighting  began  about  eight  o'clock.  Two  de- 
sperate assaults  on  the  village  were  repnlaed, 
in  the  first  of  which  Berwick,  who  led  the 
French,  was  taken  prisoner.  Luxemburg 
ordered  a  laat  attack  to  t>e  made  by  the  house- 
hold troops,  which  was  also  onaucoesdnl.  But 
the  centre  and  left  of  the  allies  had  been 
thinned  to  support  the  conflict  at  Neerwinden, 
and  a  little  i^ter  tour  in  the  afternoon,  tha 
whole  line  gHve  way.  William  with  the  nt- 
most  bravery  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  and  made  the  retreat  Um  disaatroos. 
Hie  Frwch  wera  Tictorious,  but  they  had  lo«t 
10,000  of  their  best  men.  Luxemburg  did 
not  venture  to  molest  the  retreat,  and  William 
•ooQ  reorgsniaed  hi*  forces. 

MKanlBT.  HW.  sT  Aif . ;  Balnt  Simon.  If>- 
■uin;  Banet,  Hiit.  aj  Ui  Om  Tinu;  LgadM 

Kane,  BiCBABD  {i.  ISB4,  d.  16S0),  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  chiefly 
became  known  by  the  able  way  in  which  ha 
conducted  the  defence  of  Btraffotd.  He  joined 
the  king  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  on  Lyttolton's  death  in  1645  was  made 
Lord  Keeper.  But  the  office  was  little  more 
than  nominal,  and  l^ine  fled  to  Holland, 
where,  after  the  king's  death,  he  became  Lord 
Keeper  to  Charles  II. 

Kuwrooat  Clumiiol*,  Thb,  containa 
a  history  of  England  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  year  134S.  It  received  its  name  from 
a  miiapprehennoD  as  to  the  place  where  it 
was  compiled.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  written  at  the  abbey  of  Lsnercost,  in 
Cumberland,  but  at  Carlisle.  It  ia  a  most 
valuable  reoiwd  of  Border  history,  and  one 
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Lanfraao  {>>■  looe,  d.  1089),  ArcH- 
biahop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Pavia.  After  studying  in 
various  achools,  he  in  1039  set  up  a  school  at 
AvTsochea,  Normandy.  In  1012  he  became 
a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Bee,  of 
which  he  became  prior  in  1046.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  engaged  in  the  controversy  on 
the  Beal  Preaente  which  Berengariua  of 
Tours  had  started.  Brought  at  flrst  into 
hostile  contact  with  William  of  Normandy, 
owing  tDthe  Istter's  marriage  withhiacouain, 
be  subsequently  became  cloaety  attached  to 
the  duke.  In  I0G2  he  became  abbot  of  the 
new  monastery  which  William  had  enabled 
him  to  found  at  Caen.  In  1070  be  was  ap- 
pointed Arthbiahop  of  Canterbury.  During 
the  yean  of  his  primacy,  he  worked  closely  in 
accord  with  William.  He  was  able,  by  the 
king'a  help,  to  gradually  All  moat  o{  the 
English  eeoB  with  Normans,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  purify  and  reform  the  national 
Church,  stampmg  out  simony  and  the  mar' 
riage  of  tlie  clergy.  One  result  of  his  policy 
was  to  bring  England  into  closer  relations 
with  the  Church  of  Western  Christendom, 
and  therefore  with  Bume ;  but  Lanfranc, 
like  William,  aimed  at  keeping  up,  so  far  as 
the  alteml  conditions  allowed,  the  old  in- 

WiUiam  refused  to  do  homage  to  the  Pope, 
and  Lanfranc  was  summoned  to  Bomc^  he 
refused  to  obey. 

Oiderieiu  TltaKi,  Sitt,  Koobi.;  Hook.  ArtK- 
Viiwft  (/  CanliTtmrv ,'  Preamui,  tTirnua  Cim- 
au>l  i  Luitruic's  Winkt  haia  bwn  published  at 
Oxford  In  ISU. 

^■1\T'g^*-''t,  Sia  Uabjuddii  (i.  ICSO,  d. 
I66I),  was  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire  who 
raised  tn>opa  for  the  king,  and  auppprted  his 
cause  with  unwavering  fidelity.  In  February, 
1646,  he  successfully  relieved  Pontefra^ 
and  in  the  summer  of  the  Borne  year  he  oom- 
majided  the  king's  left  wing  at  Naseby. 
After  the  battle  he  collected  fresh  tioops,  and 
attempted,  on  the  king's  directions,  to  relieve 
Chester.  In  the  attempt  he  was  utterly  routed 
by  Colonel  Fointz  at  Bowton  Heath  (5^. 
24,  1646).  In  the  second  CivU  War  he  took 
up  arms,  seised  Berwick,  and  formed  a  corps 
of  KngUah  Cavaliers  auxiliary  to  Hamilton's 
army.  At  Preston,  where  bis  corps  formed  the 
van,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  contrived  to 
escape  to  the  Continent.  Charles  II.  created 
him  a  boron,  and  at  the  Bestoration  he  was 
appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Yorkshire. 

TiMlghftllli  BiHOK  [if.  1376),  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  kingdom  in  1360,  and  held 
this  office  till  1363,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  Chancellonhip.  In  1 366  he  was  appointed 
to   the    archbishqirio    of    Cantarbury,    and 
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resigned  the  Gre«t  Beal  During  hia  prinuKy 
he  did  much  to  correct  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  tbe  Church,  hut  in  13BB,  having- 
bewi  m&de  •  cardinnl,  ha  vat  compelled  by 
the  kina  to  redgn  his  archbishopric.  He  noon 
ntgained  the  royal  favour,  aod  was  mode 
Daaa  of  Lincoln,  though  on  tbe  death  of  Arch- 


laagport.  Battle  or  (July  10,  I04S). 
After  the  battle  of  Naaeby  FairCai  marched 
into  the  west  to  attack  Oaring's  army.  On 
July  11,  Fairfax,  udvuncing  from  Lang 
Kutton  towards  Bridgewatar,  found  (ioring's 
forces  strongly  poatod  on  some  hills  on  the 
cost  of  Lan^ort,  with  a  brook  in  their  front, 
and  a  naiTow  lone  the  only  approach.  Eaina- 
borough,  with  the  Parliamentary  foot,  cleared 
the  hedges  on  each  side  of  the  lane,  after 
which  Desborougb  and  the  qavalry  charged 
down  the  lane,  and  attacked  Oorinr's  main 
body  posted  behind  it.  The  Royalists  were 
broken,  driven  through  Langpoit.  and  chased 
by  Cromwell  and  the  horse  to  within  two  miles 
01  Bridgewator.  The  Royalists  lost  300  killed 
and  1,400  prisoaers,  and  the  victory  enabled 
Fairfax  to  besiege  and  capture  tbe  Somerset- 
shire fortresses. 

Sprigfe,  Jnslia  Ediitni:  Fairfai  Ccrravinid- 
n»,-    Cirljla,    Crrmwilt;    Mukhuii,  Ltfi    itf 

Kanrtoft.  PisnitB  Di,  was  probably  a 
canon  of  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire,  and  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II. 
He  wrotti  *  Chrmieh  in  the  corrupt  Norman- 
French  of  Yorkshire,  the  prinL-ipal  object  of 
which  was  to  show  the  justice  of  Edward's 
tjcotch  wars. 

Idj^tort'i  ChTBHieU  bu  been  pnblished  In  the 
Bolls  8ari«  andar  tbe  edltonhjp  at  Ki. 
Wright. 

Lanffton,  John  db  [d.  1337],  was  Chan- 
cellor from  1282  to  1302,  during  which  period 
he  carTied  on  successfully  the  work  of  Robert 
llurael.  In  1305  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  shortly  after  the  accosadon  of 
Edward  II.  (1307)  was  re-sppoinled  to  the 
CbancellorBhip,  which  he  held  till  1310,  He 
had  at  first  supported  the  king,  but  the  in. 
fatuation  of  Ednard  for  Gaveston  drove 
L^ngton  to  side  with  the  borons,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  ordainers  appointed  in 
1310  to  regulate  the  royal  bousehold  and 
realm.  The  rest  of  his  life  seems  to  have 
been  spent  in  attending  to  the  a^irs  of  his 
bishopric. 

J^aagton,  Stefhbi',  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (<J.  132U).  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at 
Langten,  Dear  Spilsby,  but  of  his  parentage 
and  early  life  nothing  certain  is  known,  lie 
studied  at  the  Univereity  of  Paris,  where  be 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Lothaire,  who.  on  his 
election  to  Uie  Papal  throne  as  Innocent  III,, 
sent  for  Langton,  whose  reputation  as  a 
si'holuT  and  divine  was  very  great.     In  120S 
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ba  was  created  a  cardinal.  Shortly  after- 
wards Hubert  Walter,  ArchUshop  of  Canter- 
bury, died,  and  a  disputed  election  to  the 
primacy  fcdloned.  The  yo  anger  monks 
chose  Beginald,  their  sub-prior,  while  the 
elder,  and  the  suSrsgon  bishops,  elected  Jehu 
de  Gray,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  king's 
nominee.  On  the  case  being  referred  to  the 
Pops,  Innocent  rejected  the  claims  of  both 
candidates,  and  caused  langton  to  be  chosen. 
The  king  refused  to  accept  him,  and  regarded 
the  action  of  tbe  Pope  as  an  unJusliSahle 
interference  with  tbe  rights  of  the  King  and 
the  English  Church.  For  six  years  (1207— 
13),  John  remained  obdurate,  various  pro- 
posals and  oSers  were  made  hy  Innocent, 
England  was  placed  under  an  interdict,  and 
the  king  himself  excommunicated,  and  it 
Inquired  a  threat  of  deposition  to  induce  him 
to  yield.  But,  though  the  papal  nominee, 
Langton  soon  won  the  gratitude  of  the 
English  by  his  opposition  to  the  tynuiny  of 
John.  It  was  he  who  produced  the  charter 
of  Henrj'  I.  before  the  baronial  council  at 
tit,  Paul's  as  an  indicatioc  of  the  claims  they 
ought  to  make  ;  and  all  through  the  straggle 
for  the  charter  be  was  tbe  soul  of  the  baronial 
party.  For  a  time  he  forfeited  the  Pope's 
favour  for  this  opposition  to  the  Pope's  new 
vassal.  But  his  great  personal  influenoewith 
Innocent  nltimately  prevailed,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  III.  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
charter  by  the  papal  party  restored  him  to 
full  influence.  He  procured  the  recall  of  the 
papal   legate   Pandult,  and  a  promise   that 


and  feudalists.  His  death,  in 
122S,  was  soon  followed  b^  the  quarrel  of 
Hubert  de  Bnrgh  and  the  king.  He  was  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  mediceval  arcbbishopa. 

Bo^r  of  WgcdoTor ;  Uattliew  Paris  ;  Hook. 
Iiim  oJOuAretibUiBpi!  Stubbi,  Coul,  KM. 
[F.  8,  P.] 

Jjuudown,  Battl8  or  (July  6,  164SJ. 
After  the  battle  of  Stiatton,  Hopton  and  the 
Cornish  army  were  joined  by  the  king's  troops 
under  Lord  Hertford  and  Prince  Maurice. 
The  Parlismentary  troops,  defeated  at  Stratton, 
were  likewise  reinforced  by  tbe  army  of  Sir 
William  Wa  Her,  whb  took  up  his  head-quarters 
at  Bath.  Waller  enti'enchod  himaell  st  I«ns- 
down,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Hopton's 
army  on  the  morning  of  July  6.  Hopton's 
Comishmen.  stormed  Wallers  works,  and 
remained  masters  of  the  field.  But  the 
losses  of  the  conqueron  ware  very  great ;  they 
included  Sir  Bevil  Orenville,  "whose  loss 
would  have  clouded  any  victory,"  and  many 
oificers.  Hopton  himself,  wounded  in  the 
battle,  was  nearly  killed  by  sn  explosion  of 
gunpowdorthenextday.  Sir  William  Waller's 
army  was  "  rather  surprised  and  discomforted 
with  the  incredible  boldness  of  the  Cornish 
foot,  than  much  weakened  bf  the  number 
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■liiin,  irhich  vai  not  greutsr  than  on  the 
king'a  p«rt." 

CUnoilon,    BH.    of    (kg    lUMlif*:    W«t- 
IntVta,  PnuM  Svpirt. 

ZABSdowna,  WtIiLiaic,  Mars  [I  IB  or 
(ft.  1737,  d.  180G),  yn»  sprung  on  bia  fftther'g 
aide  from  the  Fitzmaurices,  BitIb  of  Kerry, 
one  of  the  oldest  housea  of  Ireland ;  while,  by 
female  descent,  he  inherited  tbe  name  and 
fortune  of  Bir  William  Pettf.  Entering  the 
army  at  an  early  age,  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  iMtttle  of  Hinden,  and  on  the 
acceaaion  of  George  III.  was  appointed  an 
aide-de-camp  to  the  kiog.  The  next  year, 
after  repreaenting  the  family  boroogh  of 
Wycombe  for  a  few  weeka,  ha  was  called  np 
to  the  Uoiue  of  Peers  by  the  death  of  hia 
father,  the  Earl  of  SheLbume.  In  his  new 
sphere,  Lord  Shelbume  at  once  attached  him- 
self to  Lord  Bute,  and  luppotted  the  peace 
negotiations  of  1702.  In  the  fallowing  year 
he  was  appointed  a  Pnvy  Councillor  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  But  in  a 
veiy  few  months  he  deaerted  the  government, 
and  joined  the  Opposition  under  Pitt.  No 
place  waa  found  tor  him  in  the  Rockingham 
ministry,  but  on  its  fall  and  Lord  Chatham's 
tncoeasion  to  oSice  he  waa  mode  Secretaiy  of 
Slate.  In  17S8  the  Duke  of  Orafton  yielded 
to  "  the  king's  daily  initigations  to  remove 
Lord  Shelbuma."  During  the  long  period  of 
Lord  North's  ndminigtration,  Lord  l^elbume 
continoed  to  act  firmly  with  the  Oppoaition, 
alike  on  the  subject  of  Wilkea  and  the 
Middlesex  Election,  and  on  the  policy  adopted 
towards  the  American  colonies.  On  the 
lodgnatioQ  of  Lord  North,  Lord  Bhelbnme 
rejected  the  m^ent  request  of  the  king  that 
he  would  form  a  cabinet,  and  refused  to  take 
the  place  which  was  due  to  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham.  When  that  nobleman  did  be- 
come ftime  Minister,  Lord  Shelbnme  was 
appointed  Home  Secretary,  Fox  being  Foreign 
Secretary  ;  and  between  tiiese  two,  on  Rook- 
■ngbam'a  death,  ensned  a  diaaatroua  quarrel, 
which  split  np  (he  Whigs,  and  reaolted  in  the 
Coalition.  Lord  Shelbnme  succeeded  as 
Prime  Miniater  (July,  1782),  but  with  only 
half  of  the  Whigs  behind  him,  he  very  aoon 
had  to  yield  to  the  imposing  strength  of  the 
Coalition  [Feb.,  1783).  In  1784  he  was 
created  Marquia  of  lAnadowne,  and  for  a 
time  retired  from  active  life.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution  he  joined  the 
Opposition.  But  ha  had  sunk  into  compara- 
tiva  obscurity,  nor  ever  again  regained  hia 
former  eminent  position.  Lord  Albemarle 
ssya  of  him  that  "  hia  countenance  waa  hand- 
somo  and  expreeaire ;  hia  demeanonr  digni- 
fied; his  inaight  into  character  was  shrewd 
aod  generally  accurate ;  hia  eloquence  was 
graceful  and  persuasive ;  hia  knowledge  of 
husineaa,  eepeciaUy  that  which  relatM  to 
foreign  affairs,  waa  extensive ;  and  at  times 
he  was  capable  of  steady  application  to  hia 


offidal  duties."  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
Lord  Shelbume,  rather  than  hia  fault,  that 
he  could  never  attain  a  reputation  for  ain- 
cerity.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  be  drawn 
from  hispoliticallife  in  support  of  the  popular 
opinion  of  his  contemporaries.  Hia  ability 
waa  unquestioned.  Sir  O.  C.  Lewia  haa  said 
that  be  waa  "the  first  British  statesman  to 
comprehend  and  advocate  the  great  principles 
of  Free  Trade." 

Chothain    CBrrapmitaet :    Lord    E.     Fits. 

manriea,  Lifi  of  Sullnnui  Walpole,  Mtmtiri 

0/  OtoTgi  III,  (  JsHs,  KdHin  ij  amrgt  III.  ; 

BoeUsttban,  Jfnmri;    Buuell,  L\fi  tf  Fim; 

btsDbape,  Ufi  ofntt;  Btuhope,  BM.  q^Xng. 
[W.  R.  B.] 
IJarga  Dadftratioil,  T>is,  was  a  nar- 
rative of  Charles  I.'s  conduct  towards  the 
Scots,  published  to  j  ustify  his  policy  during  the 
evenUwhichledto  the  war.  It  woe  the  work  of 
Walter  Balconquall,  Dean  of  Durham.  Tho 
Scottish  Oeneral  Assembly  which  met  at  Edin- 
burgh in  August,  1639,  decwnded  that  the 
long  should  suppress  the  book,  and  hand  the 
author  over  to  them  for  punishment. 
BnrtoD.  EitL  tf  Scotland. 
La«wkrM,  Thi  Battliof  (Nov.  1, 1B03), 
was  fought  between  tho  English,  commanded 
by  General  Idke,  and  btteen  of  Dowlut 
Iko  Scindia's  disciplined  battalions.  The 
Mahrattos  were  formidably  entrenched  in  the 
village  of  I^swaree.  I^e  led  his  cavalry  up 
in  perton  to  the  attack,  A  fearful  discbai^ 
of  grape  compelled  them  to  withdraw,  until 
the  infantry  came  up,  ivhen,  after  a  short 
interval,  the  whole  army  waa  launched  on 
the  enemy.  The  engagement  was  very 
severe  and  protracted.  Scindia's  sepoys 
fought  a*  natives  had  never  fought  before, 
defending  their  position  to  the  last,  and  only 
retiring  when  all  their  guns  were  captured. 
On  the  British  side,  the  casualties  were  824 
men,  one-fourth  of  which  belonged  to  tho 
7Bth  Begiment,  which  bore  the  brunt  of  tho 


Latimer,  Huoit,  Bishop  of  Worcester 
(i.  1471),  d,  1SS6},  was  the  son  of  a  prosperous 
Leicestershire  yeoman.  At  fourteen  years  ol 
age  Idtimer  proceeded  to  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  threw  himself  with  con- 
spicuous energy  into  the  special  studies 
affected  by  the  favourers  of  the  Kew  Learn- 
ing. He  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  and,  on  finally  quitting 
Cambridge,  he  waa  preferred  by  him  to  the 
living  of  Wtot  Kington,  in  WUtahire.  Bv 
this  time  Latimer  had  earned  for  himselt 
no  small  amount  of  fame  aa  an  eloquent  and 
telling  preacher;  hut  the  boldness  with 
which  he  proclaimed  hii  religious  views,  and 
hia  unsparing  denunciations  of  the  existing 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  frequently  placed  him  ir 
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o  the  tee  of  WoroMter.   Bat  kfter  the 
it  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  the  QOn- 
wquent  peraecution  of  the  Beftmnen,  lAtimer 

—  _. — j_   __   — jnple  of,  uid  im- 

'1).     He  ramained 

—    „ t  jeort  of  Henry 

VIJI.  (154t-lfi47) ;  but  on  the  aooenioil  of 
Bdirard  VI.  lia  mi,  of  comae,  immedutaly 
refltomd  to  liberty.  Ha  dechned,  however,  to 
again  Qndeitake  the  reaponaibility  of  an  epis- 
copal charge,  occupying  himself  instead  vith 
the  more  conEeniiil  work  of  an  itinerajit 
preaohor.  In  this  chamcter.  his  popular  preach- 
ing talents  exerted  a  much  wider  and  more  per- 
manent  inBuence  in  the  epread  of  his  opiniona 
than  the  most  vi^roas  exercise  of  hu  epis- 
copal authority  oould  have  done :  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  his  enthusiastio  mioiionary 
labours  contributed  rery  lai^el;  to  fix  the 
doctrine*  of  the  Setormation  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  On  Edward  VL's  death,  latimer's 
activity  was  promptly  checked  again.  He 
was  cast  into  prison,  whence  he  only  emerged 
to  soffer  martyrdoin,  in  company  with  Bidlay, 
at  Oxford  (Oct.  IS,  15iiS). 

BBmst,  Hilt.  (tT  th>  S^DTmoifoii;  Stnpe, 
Or«»r;  Fou,  Book  afXartfrm;  TtouOa,  Sut. 
■lC£n0. ;  I^tinwr,  STTtumt. 
Jani,  WiLLiAK,  Aichbishop  of  Oanterbury 
(i.  1S73.  d.  16*5),  was  the  son  of  a  olothiw 
of  Reading,  educated  at  Reading  School,  and 
Bt.  John's  Collage,  Oxford.  He  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  that  coUegs  in  IfiBS,  ordained 
is  1 600,  and  became  one  of  the  principal 
opponents  of  the  Puritan  party  in  Oxfind. 
In  the  ya^  1605  he  caused  great  scandal 
by  performing  the  marriage  of  the  £^1  of 
Devonshire  to  Lady  Penelope  Devereoi,  who 
had  been  divorced  from  her  husband  on  aooouuit 
of  her  adultery  with  the  earl.  In  spite  of  *><■» 
he  was  in  1611  elected  President  of  St.  John's, 
made  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  ep- 
pointed  sucoesaiTel  j  An^daaoon  of  Huntingdon 
and  Dean  of  Gloucester.  In  1S2I  he  whs 
further  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  St. 
David's.  King  Jamea,  it  is  said,  builsted 
considerably  te  entrust  a  bishopric  to  so 
sealouB  and  energetic  a  Chorohman.  "  He 
hath  n  restless  spirit,  which  cannot  see  when 
things  are  well,  but  loves  to  ton  and  change, 
and  bring  matters  to  a  ^tch  ot  reformation 
floating  in  hie  own  brain."  Laud  became  the 
friend  and  spiritual  adviser  of  Buddugham, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  convince  the  wavering 
mind  of  hia  patron's  mother  that  he  entered 
into  controversy  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher  on 
the  questions  at  issue  between  the  English 
and  Boman  Churches.  With  the  aconsion  of 
Charlea  his  influence  increased,  and  he  em- 
ployed it  to  promote  and  protect  Arminian 
divinDS.  The  Commons  remonntrated  against 
liis  influence  in  1628,  but  the  king  replud  by 
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promoting  him  to  the  hishopric  of  Loodoi) 
(July,  1628],  and  promising  him  the  arcb- 
bisbopric  of  Canterbury.  But  it  was  not 
till  his  return  from  accompanying  the  king  in 
his  proereaH  to  Scotland  that  lAud  actually 
attamed  the  archbishopric  (August,  1833). 
Therefore,  his  activity  during  the  yeorB 
1628^33  was  mainly  confined  to  the  dioceee 
of  London,  and  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
of  which  he  was  elected  chancellor  in  1630. 
But  bis  influence  stretched  beyond  the  sphere 
of  his  immediate  action,  ai^  inspired  the 
silencing  of  controTenial  preaching,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  feoSeeS  lor  impnqtriatioiu, 
and  other  important  steps  in  the  king's  eode- 
siastical  poli^.  After  1633  he  was  able  to 
work  more  effectually.  "  I  laboured  nothing 
more,"  he  says  "  than  that  Uie  external  pablio 
worship  of  Qod — too  much  slighted  in  moat 
parte  of  this  kingdom — might  be  preserved, 
and  that  with  as  much  decency  and  onifonnity 
Bs  might  be,  being  still  of  opinion  that  unity 
cannot  long  continue  in  the  Church  where 
uniformity  is  shut  out  at  the  Chnroh  door." 
He  b^on  by  reviving  the  custom  of  metro- 
polilicaJ  visitation,  siiid  sending  officials  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  ever?  dioceee  in 
'  I.  Ail  dcmmunion  tabloi  were  fixed 
eod  of  the  church,  every  clergy- 
was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Prayer- 
book,  a  searching  inquiry  took  place  into  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  uniformi^  of  ritoal 
was  generally  enforced.  In  the  doondl  he 
quarrelled  with  Cottington  and  Windebank, 
raised  Juxon  to  the  Treasury,  supported  Went- 
worth  against  his  enemies,  and  sbnggbd  to 
contend  against  Qie  influence  the  queen  exer- 
cised in  &vonr  of  the  Osthtdica.  The  new 
canons  and  Prayer-hook,  whidi  the  king  en- 
deavoured to  force  on  the  Soots,  were  submitted 
to  sod  amended  by  I^ud.  That  the  K'igliiih 
Piayer-book  was  imposed  on  Scotland,  latbOT 
than  the  liturgy  prepared  by  the  Sootdi 
bishops,  was  laud's  doing.  Throughout  the 
two  Scotch  won  the  anJibishop,  as  a  member 
of  the  Junto  tor  Scotuh  aSka*,  supported 
Straftord  in  bii  vigotoot  policy.  Therrfm, 
as  soon  as  the  Long  Parliament  met,  he  was 
involved  in  the  same  fate,  impeached  (Dec 
18,  IS40L  committed  to  costody,  and,  after 
the  articles  against  him  hod  been  passed  by 
the  nnaimnouB  vote  of  the  Commons  (Feb.  24, 
1641),  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  For  two 
and  a  half  yeais  the  archbishop  was  im- 
prisoned without  a  trial,  bis  revenues  sequM- 
trated,  his  goods  sold,  and  his  papers  seued. 
The  trial  bcf^an  at  last  in  November,  1643, 
the  main  charges  being  that  he  had  endea- 
voured to  Bubrert  the  laws,  and  ovcsthniw 
the  Protestant  religion.  The  judges  whom 
the  Lords  consulted  declared  that  none  of  the 
charges  made  fell  within  the  legal  deflnittcm 
of  treason.  Bat  this  did  not  save  him  from 
the  hatred  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  he  waa 
condemned  to  death  hy  an  ordinance  of  botli 
Houses.    His  execation  took  place  on  Jan.  10^ 
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iM6,      ....         .., 

life  rsdeem  Qie  mtotemnoe 

which  he  pnnneil  his  aim. 

OudlDa,  Hut.  vt  ti.  I  Hook,  AnKaitkoft  tf 
Canitrturi,  noodiI  ■atiai,  toI.  tL  i  Havlin,  Cv. 
JiriMM  Aitglmui  Le  Bu,  Li/t  r/  Law!.-  Siu£- 
vorth.  HiHorioal  CaUMtloiu.  IabiI'i  own  WorkM 
■»  aoUaiitsd  In  tb*  libran  af  Anala-Catlulie 
Tkttttn.  [a  H.  F.] 

Lftndar  Bridge,  Thi  Atfaik  or  (14S2). 
During  an  expedition  againit  England,  tha 
Bcotch  nobles,  exasperated  by  the  arrogance  at 
the  low-bom  favouiitoa  and  ministeis  <rf  James 
HI.,  deternuned  to  put  them  to  death,  the 
Earl  of  Angua  offering  to  be  the  one  to  "  beli 
thecat"  Accordingly  KobertCoiJir)ine,H^er 
XorphiclLeii,  a  fencing  maater,  Hammel,  a  taijor, 
•nd  Leonard,  a  Bhoemaker,  were  seized,  and 
hanged  ovei  the  bridge  of  Lauder,  in  the  pre- 
•SDce  of  James  III.,  whoiraihimaelf  taken  to 
Edinburgh  Castle,  and  placed  under  restraint. 
Lauder  ia  in  Berwicluture,  tventy-aiz  miles 
-  from  Edinburgh. 


one  ot  the  Sootch  lepreMnUtiTS*  in  tfia  West- 
joinster  Aaaanbly,  and  oommandiBd  ■  Scotch 
infimtry  ngiment  at  the  battle  of  Hanton 
Uoor.  In  December,  1017,  he  va«  Mke  of  the 
Scotch  commiarionei*  who  figned  the  secret 
trsaty  with  the  king  at  Gsrisbiooke,  and  took 


o  flj  fram  Scotland  when  Argyle  re- 
gained power,  be  returned  with  Charles  IL  in 
IGGO,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Uie  battle  of 
Wotttsstnr,  and  remained  in  confinement  till 
March,  1660.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  services 
by  being  ntade  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 


"  His  great  Biperienco  in  affairs,"  saya  Bunwt, 
"  his  ready  compliance  with  everyUung  that 
he  thoagbt  would  please  the  king,  and  hu  bold 
oSeting  at  the  most  deapaiate  connsela,  gained 
him  such  an  intersst  with  the  king,  that  no 
attempt  against  him,  nor  compliint  ot  him, 
Mold  ever  shake  it,  till  a  decay  of  strength 
and  nndentanding  forced  him  to  let  go  his 
hold.  He  was  in  his  principles  mach  against 
poperyand  arbitrary  government,  and  yet,  by 
a  mlal  ttain  of  pasaionB  and  interests,  he  mtae 
way  for  the  fbriaer,  and  bad  almost  eatabliahed 
the  latter.  Whereas  some  by  a  smooth  de- 
portment made  the  first  beginnings  of  tyranny 
lea  discernible  and  unacceptable,  he  by  the 
fnry  of  his  behavionr  heightened  the  seTcrity 
of  his  ministry,  which  was  liker  the  cruelty 
of  an  inquisition  than  the  legality  of  justice." 
His  great  object  was  to  exalt  the  power  of  Oke 
crown,  and  though  be  did  not  acmple  to  nse 
the   greatest  sereiity    against   the   lealona 


Freabyteriaua  of  Fife  and  the  sooth-weat,  he 
aimed  at  preventing  the  Episcopalians  from 
becoming  too  strong,  and  maintaining  for  the 
king  the  prepondetance  over  both  parties.  He 
instigated  the  decree  of  1309,  by  which  a 
la^e  number  of  expelled  Fresbyterian  minis- 
ters were  reinstated.  He  obtained  for  the 
kio^  from  the  Parliament  ot  1660  the  tallest 
possible  recognition  ot  the  royal  sum^macy, 
and  the  control  ot  the  militia.  Li  England 
he  exercised  a  great  influence  as  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Cooncil,  and  was  one  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  king's  treaty  against  Holland 
was  confided  (ISTO).  He  was  credited  wilh 
advising  the  king  to  use  thetorces  of  Scotland 
against  the  Enslish  Parliament,  which,  with 
other  causes,  led  the  Commons  to  demand  hia 
removal  from  the  king's  service  (1S71).  The 
king  created  him  Duke  ot  lAudnrdale  in  the 
Scottish  and  Earl  ot  Guildford  in  the  Englith 
peerage  (1672).  In  spite  ot  all  attacks  he 
retained  his  power  until  the  Scotch  inaurrec- 
tdon  of  1679.  According  to  Burnet,  "the  king 
fonnd  his  memory  tauing  him,  and  so  he 
resolved  to  let  him  tall  gently,  Kod  bring  all 
the  Scotch  affairs  into  the  Dake  of  Uon- 
moQth's  hands."  He  died  on  August  4,  1682. 
Bnmat,  HJit.  of  Hii  Oxn  Timti  LajtArriaU 
P*prrw  (Cttmdgu  OoaMj);  Burton,  Hut.  i/ 
Bo-X'oA  [C.  H.  F.] 

I^awfUdt,  TBI  Bawlb  or  [July  2, 17*7), 
was  one  of  the  most  important  contests 
during  the  Wsr  of  the  Anstaian  Bncces- 
sion  m  which  British  troops  were  engaged. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  took  the  field  in 
FebruaiT,  while  in  Uarch  the  Frenoh  army, 
nnder  Marshal  Saxe,  invaded  the  Dutch 
Netherlands.  A  revolution  in  that  country 
promptlT  placed  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
Stadtholder  at  the  head  of  the  army.  "  Un- 
fortnnately,  however,"  says  Lord  Stanhope, 
'*  he  was  found  ignorant  of  tactim,  and  jealoos 
of  his  more  eiperiraiced  but  not  less  over- 
bearing brother,  the  Dnke  of  Cnmberiand." 
The  duoinnised  forces  encountered  the 
French  at  Lawfeldt,  in  front  ot  Haeetricht. 
The  Dutch  gave  way  and  fied ;  and  the  Ani- 
triani,  on  the  right,  ronained  within  their 
fortified  position.  The  bmntof  the  battle  tell 
upon  the  British  on  the  left.  The  English 
hone  advanced  too  &r,  and  were  repiOsed, 
their  commander.  Sir  John  Ligonier,  being 
taken  prisoner.  The  Dnke  ot  Cumberland 
could  not  long  maintain  hia  ground ;  his  re- 
treat, however,  was  effected  in  good  order. 
The  English  lost  tour  standards,  bat  notwith- 
standing their  repulse,  they  captured  six,  and 
retired  to  a  strong  position  behind  the  Mense. 
The  number  ot  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
tides  was  great,  and  nearly  equal.  Both 
commanders  showed  great  personal  bravery. 
Stubope,  HI>I.  itf£n|r.;  Leokj,  Ri^  e/ Bh.  , 

Amath,  BaHa  Ttitrmia. 
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Borougba  of  Mercia,  and  other  Dsnish  portirnig 
of  the  country.  !□  the  towns  of  DaDuh  ori^n 
there  wore  usually  tirolve  lawmen,  whoee 
funution  it  wu  to  eipoand  and  enforce  the 
law,  and,  in  some  caseB,  to  act  as  a  town 
council  or  goveminf;  body.  In  some  cases 
the  dignity  seems  to  have  been  hereditary. 

IrfnrMBOS  (Laukhntius),  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (601—619),  was  one  of  tbe  com- 
panions of  St.  Augustine,  whom  he  succeeded. 
Christianity  Bouriahed  in  Kent  dnring  the 
reign  of  Ethelbert ;  but  on  the  death  of  that 
king,  his  son  and  successor,  Eadbald,  threw 
himself  into  the  hands  of  (he  heathen  party, 
Bod  thieateoed  peisecution.  Justus  and 
Mellitus  fled,  and  it  is  said  that  LAwrence 
was  about  to  follow  their  example,  when  he 
was  admoniabed  by  St.  Peter  to  remain. 
He  did  so.  EadbaLd  was  re-converted,  and 
Christianity  became  once  more  the  religion  of 
the  Kentish  kingdom. 

Bade,  Ecslouulieiil  HM. ;  Florenoa  of  Wor- 
eala,  CliroiiKl*;  Hook,  ilrcUiuko|K  <^  CtiAtr- 

Lamwiuw,  3iit  Hbnbt  [t.  lS06,<i.  18-^7), 

obtained  a  cadetship  in  the  Bengal  army  in 
IS'21.  He  served  in  the  Afghan  cam- 
paign of  1S43,  and  obtained  his  majority. 
In   184S,  after  the  first  Sikh  War,  Major 


extinguished  the  revolt  in  Cashmere,  under 
Isnam-od-deen,  against  the  authority  of 
Oolab  Singh.  In  1847  ha  retumed  to 
England,  for  his  health.  In  1846,  on  the 
annexation  ot  the  Punjaub,  he  was  appointed 
one  ot  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  ot 
Govemment.  with  his  brother,  John  Law- 
rence, and  Ur.  Hansel.  Differing  with  his 
brother,  he  was  removed  to  Bajpootana 
by  Lord  Dalhousie.    He  was  on  the  point  of 

Erocoeding  to  Europe,  for  his  health,  in  l8fiT, 
at,  at  the  eomeat  reqaest  of  Lord  Canning, 
he  assumed  the  Chief  Commissionarthip  of 
Oude  (Mar.  20).  He  saw  the  discontent  at 
tho  new  revenue  settlement,  and  he  did  his 
beet  (o  remove  it  and  restore  ooDSdence.  He 
fortified,  provisioned,  and  garrisoned  Lock- 
now,  as  well  as  he  could,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived the  danger  from  tbe  caste  question. 
On  May  19  be  asked  for,  and  obtained, 
plenarymilitary  and  civil  power.  On  the  ont- 
bnak  of  the  Mutiny,  on  the  30th,  his  energetic 
action  repressed  it,  and  expelled  the  mutinous 
sepoys.  HeariDg  of  the  fall  of  Cawnpore,  he 
maiched  out,  and  attacked  the  army  of  Nana 
Sahib,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat.  On 
July  2  the  enemy  besieged  Lncknow,  and  in 
the  evening  Sir  Henry  was  killed  by  a  shell. 
K»7».  S^KiF  Wtr. 
Laivrenc*,  John  Laiko  Hair,  Load 
(».  1911,  t.  1876),  younger  brother  of  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  was  Mueated  at  Hailey- 
bury,  and  in  1829  received  his  nomination  as 
a  writer.   In  1831  he  was  appointed  Aasistaut 


to  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  Raddent  at 
Delhi  In  1833  he  became  an  ofBciatiDg 
magistrate  and  collector.  In  I8SS  he  received 
tbe  poBt  of  joint  msgietnite  and  deputy  col- 
lector of  the  southern  division  of  Delhi.  In 
1948  he  was  made  Cammisaionerof  the  Xrans- 
Sutlej  Provincea.  He  also  occasionally  acted 
as  Resident  at  Lahore.  At  the  end  of  tbe 
second  Sikh  War  he  was  appointed,  with  his 
brother  Henry  and  Mr.  ftfansel.  Administrator 
for  the  PnnJBnh.  He  ebolished  the  barbarona 
laws  of  the  Sikhs,  and  introduced  the  Indian 
Criminal  Code.  The  disarmament  of  the 
Punjaub  was  eflfected  mainly  through  hia 
energy  and  courage.  In  1856  he  was  made  a 
K.C.B.  At  the  outbrmk  of  the  Uutin;)-,  he 
stamped  out  all  signs  of  revolt  in  tbo  Punjaub, 
at  once  diverted  every  available  soldier  to 
Delhi,  and  raised  from  the  military  popnla- 
tion  of  the  Punjaub,  troops  to  oppose  tho 
Bspoya.  For  his  shore  in  suppressing  tho 
Mutiny,  he  was  created  a  Uironet  and 
G.C.B.  He  then  retired  to  England,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Indian  ConnciL 
Five  years  later  he  undertook  the  onerous 
duty  ot  Qovemor-General.  On  Jan.  12, 
1864,  he  arrived,  and  found  India  at  peace. 
He  devoted  himself  to  improving  tbe  lite  of 
English  .aoldiers  in  India.  He  provided  for 
their  moral  and  physical  condition,  for  their 
religious  study  and  improvement,  and  tor 
sanitary  reform.  In  1BS4,  in  Donsequenco  ot 
the  ill-treatment  of  the  English  envoy,  theHon. 
Ashley  Fxlen,  war  was  declared  with  Bhotan. 
Tbe  war  was  badly  conducted,  but  the  result 
was,  on  the  whole,  &voiirable  to  the  English. 
In  1866  peace  was  concluded.  InlSSSoccnired 
the  great  bmine  in  Orissa.  The  year  1867 
was  remarkable  for  the  completion  of  many 
railways.  During  the  struggle  between 
Shore  All  and  bis  brothers  in  Afghanistan, 
Sir  J.  Lawrence  preserved  a  perfect  neutrality. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1868,  Sir  J.  Lawrence 
returned  to  England.  On  Man:b  27,  1S69, 
he  was  inised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  lawrence  of  the  Funjaub,  and  of 
Grately,intbe  county  of  Sontfaampton.  When 
the  London  School  Board  was  formed,  in  1970. 
he  became  its  flist  chairman.  In  1879  he 
died,  having  to  the  last  taken  port  in  the 
Indian  debates  in  tbe  House  of  Lords. 

Krtjc.  Sfpov  ^''  I  B'  BoawoTtb  ^nlth,  Ufi  if 

iMkke,  Sm  JouH  (i.  1S50,  d.  17!0],  was  a 
celebrated  EngLsh  admiral.  He  enterud  tbe 
navy  in  1677.  At  the  siege  ot  Londonderry 
he  commanded  the  little  squadron  which  re- 
lieved the  town  by  breaking  the  boom  at  the 
entrance  of  Lough  Foyle.    Leake  also  diatin- 


vioe-admiral  (170.S],  his  Whig  politics  being 
greatlv  in  his  favour.  After  the  capture  of 
Gibraltar  Leake  was  left  with  eighteen  ships 
ot  war  for  its  defence.  In  170S  he  overlook 
and  defeated  Marshal   Temi,  who  with  the 
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Lai  (( 

French  fleet,  had  been  bedegiiig  the  rock. 
Next  year  he  commanded  the  fleet  off 
BaKsloDO.  Ue  declined  to  engage  the  Connt 
of  TouluuK,  tibo  wB*  blockading  the  town, 
although  bis  Qeet  vu  quite  hs  strong  as  the 
Frenchnum'B ;  and  was  sapeneded  by  Feter- 
boTongh.  Boon  afterwaidf  a  fleet  of  merchant 
veaaels  fell  into  his  haods.  Leake  anuceeded 
in  taking  the  island  of  Sardinia  with  little 
or  no  leaistance ;  and  in  conjunction  with 
General  St&iiliope,  drOTe  the  enemy  out  of 
Minorca  (IT 08}.  la  the  f ollovin^  year  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  Board. 
When  the  Tory  miniBtiy  OLme  into  office, 
Leake,  on  the  reaigiiation  of  Orford,  beoune 
Fint  Lord.  After  the  accession  of  Qeorge  I. 
he  ceasad  to  take  snypBrt  in  politica.  "  The 
admiral,"  says  Mr.  Wyon,  "  aeema  to  have 
bean  one  of  thooe  men,  who,  however  brave 
in  BDbordinate  podtioni,  seem  to  be  pais- 
lyaed  by  the  reeponsibility  involved  la  a 
septmte  command.'' 

'WjoD,  B<i^  Iff  4iun  Jnna. 

X^lialioii  Qsertion,  The.  In  1860, 
broke  out  the  quarrel  between  the  Drosee  and 
the  Harouites,  two  Syrian  secta,  which  led  to 
KTCttt  atrodtiee  and  cruelties  on  both  sides. 
The  Turkish  governor  of  Damascna  did  not 
attempt  to  interfere.  England  and  France 
therslore  took  strong  and  deciHive  steps  to 
restore  tranquilUty  in  the  Lebanon.  A  con- 
vention was  drawn  up,  to  which  all  the  great 
I-owers  of  Europe  agreed,  and  which  Turkey 
was  farced  to  accept.  Its  proviaioos  were 
that  England  and  Ftan<:e  should  restore 
order;  tluit  France  should  aupply  the  troops 
in  the  first  instance,  and  that  ouier  require- 
ments should  be  such  as  the  powers  thought  fit. 
Iiord  DufFarin  was  sent  out  as  English  com- 
roissioner,  and  order  was  soon  restored.  The 
representatives  of  the  great  powers  a»embled 
in  Conntontinople,  then  agreed  that  a  Chris- 
tian gDvemor  of  the  Iieb^on  should  be  ap- 
pointed in  subordination  to  the  Sultan,  and 
ihe  Sultan  had  to  agree.  In  June,  1861,  the 
FreDch  troops  evacuated  Syria. 

AnmalBtgittrr.lBeO;  Batuari,  1900—91. 

^eds,  Thohas  Osbohni,  Duei  of  (i, 
1631,  rf.  1712],  Viscount  Latimer  and  Baron 
Danby  (1673],  Earl  of  Danby  (1674),  Marqnis 
of  Carmarthen  (168"),  and  Dnka  ot  Leeds 
(1691).  vaa  the  son  of  ^  Thomas  Osborne,  of 
Yorkshire.  He  was  elected  member  for  York 
in  1661,  and  took  anactivo  part  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Clarendon.  His  c^cial  career  began 
with  his  appointment  as  commissioner  for 
examining  the  public  nccoonta  (1667),  and  he 
became  successively  Treosurer  of  the  Navy 
(1671),  Privy  Councillor  (1672),  and  on  the 
fall  of  CHfFord,  Lord  High  Tressnrer  (1674). 
"  He  founded  his  policy,"  says  North,  "  npoa 
the  Protestant  Cavalier  inter^  and  opposition 
to  the  French."  At  home  he  pat  in  force 
the  laws  against  Catholics  and  Dissenters, 
endeBToored    to    impose 


test  on  all  public  functionaries,  and  intro- 
duced  a  bill  to  give  securities  to  the  Church 
in  event  of  tJie  sucoesaion  of  a  Catholic  king. 
Abroad  he  opposed  the  aggiaudisement  ot 
Vtance,  so  far  as  the  king  ^wod  him,  and 
contrived  to  bring  about  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Mary  to  William  of  Orange  (1677). 
But  he  corrupted  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  stooped  to  be  the  agent  of  Charles  II.  in 
hia  bargains  with  Louis  XIV.  The  latter 
finding  J>anby  the  opponent  of  French  policy, 
worked  his  overthrow  through  Italph  Mon- 
tagu, the  ambassador  at  Paris,  who  revealed 
the  secret  despatch  by  which  Danby,  at  the 
king's  command,  Eisked  payment  for  Eng- 
land's neutrality.  Ue  was  impeached  in  107S, 
and  though  not  tried,  conflned  in  the  Tower 
tUl  16S4.  It  was  decided  that  the  king's 
pardon  could  not  he  pleaded  in  bar  of  an 
impeachment  by  the  Commons,  and  that  the 
difiaolution  of  Parliament  did  not  put  an  end 
to  an  impeachment.  In  tiie  next  reign,  find- 
ing that  the  measures  of  James  II.  threatened 
the  Church,  he  allied  hinuelt  with  the  Whig 
lord^i,  signed  Hie  invitation  of  June  20,  1688, 
to  the  Prince  of  Orai^e,  and  secured  York 
for  the  Revolution.  Yet  though  he  did  not 
shrink  from  taking  up  arms,  he  svmpled  to 
declare  James  deposed,  and  headed  the  party 
which  argued  that  the  king  had  by  his  Sight 
abdicated,  and  Uiat  the  crown  had  thus  de- 
volved on  Mary.  In  the  discuBsions  between 
the  Lords  and  the  Commons  which  followed, 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  Danby  that  the  House 
of  Lords  consented  to  agree  with  the  Com- 
mons, and  invite  William  to  ascend  the 
throne.  Therefore  he  naturally  obtained  a 
greet  position  under  the  new  government. 
He  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council, 
and   became   in    ISW   the  real   head  of  the 


rly  Prime  Minister," 
lanyEr^"'"         ;    " 
under  a  prince  of  William's  character."     His 
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y  English  subject  could 
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inldbe 


second  adminiBtTation,  like  his  Gr^, 
stained  by  systematic  bribery,  nor  was  he 
free  from  corruption  himself.  In  169G  it 
was  proved  that  he  had  received  a  bribe  of 
5,fi00  guineas  from  the  East  India  Company, 
and  he  was  for  a  second  time  impeached.  He 
escaped  condemnation,  and  caused  the  sos- 
penaion  of  the  proceedings  by  contriving  the 
flight  of  the  principal  witness;  but  though 
he  retained  his  place  for  three  years  longer, 
he  completely  lost  his  power.  "  Though  his 
eloquence  and  knowledge  always  secured  him 
the  attention  of  bis  hearers,  he  was  never 
again,  even  when  the  Tory  party  was  in 
power,  admitted  to  the  smallest  share  in  Ihe 
direction  ot  B8airB.  In  1710  he  made  his  last 
important  appearance  in  debate  in  defence  of 
Sochev^rell,  and  thus  explained  bis  conduct 
in  1688."  He  had,  ho  said,  a  great  share  in 
the  late  revolution,  but  he  never  thought  that 
things  "  would  have  gone  so  tor  as  to  settle  the 
crown  on  the  Prince  ot  Orange,  whom  he  bad 
often  heard  say  that  he  bad  no  soch  tbou^ts 
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hiniBelf.  That  they  ougfht  to  distio^Uh  be- 
tween resistaDca  and  revolution,  for  vacancy 
or  ttbdication  was  tha  thing  thej  went  upon, 
and  therefore  resiBDaoco  waa  to  be  ioTgat ;  for 
had  it  not  succeeded  it  bad  certainly  been 
rebellion,  aioce  ho  knew  of  no  otlier  but  here- 
ditary right."  But  though  he  disavowed  the 
principles  of  the  Bevolutiou,  and  shrank  from 
the  logic  of  his  actionB,  his  name  is  insepar- 
ably associated  with  that  event,  aud  tbe  part 
he  played  then  is  his  best  title  to  remembmice. 
His  character  has  been  very  variously  judged; 
he  waa  bold,  amtHtiotis,  and  unscrupulous, 
and   be  hag  been  defined  as   "a   bourgeoia 


Baake,  Hutory  qf  Bn^Hd ,-  Hallun,  Con- 
•titutiimal  autdm;  HuuiUy.  Hiitory  tf  Sta- 
(and;  ilma\rAEAatKiiUtl)ulmrvic\nunttf>tu 
Jario/Danbir,  [C.  H.  F,] 

Last,  '^lie  court  leet  is  one  of  the  moat 
ancient  legal  institutione  of  the  realm,  thoagh 
it  has  now  t>oen  for  a  long  period  stripped  of  b}' 
far  the  greater  part  of  iU  powera.  'fhe  right 
of  holding  a  Ooart  of  this  nature — which  is  in 
many  cases  incidental  to  the  tenure  of  a 
manor — nppeant  to  be  traceable  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  times :  tor  there  is  no  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  courts-leet  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tbegn  who  had  "Sac  and  8oc"  in 
his  own  estate  apart  from  the  general  judicial 
machinery  of  the  hundred  or  the  shjre.  Tbe 
court  leet  in  theory  consisted  of  all  members 
of  the  jurisdiction  or  manor  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  sixty — even  women  and  servants 
being,  according  to  some  authorities,  bound 
to  attend;  but  io  practice  all  the  upper classea, 
from  earls,  bishops,  and  barons,  to  monks  and 
nuns,  were  by  the  Statute  of  Marlborough 
exempted  from  attendance.  The  stewatd  waa 
bound  to  give  from  six  to  fifteen  days'  notice 
of  the  projected  meeting  (which  waa  to  ha 
held  once  a  year  either  within  a  month  of 
Easter  or  Michaelmas)  to  "all  mannv  of 
persons  which  are  resident  or  deciners  or  owe 
royal  suit  to  this  leet."  Proclamation  having 
been  duly  made  by  the  bailiff,  eicusea  or 
"  essoynee  "  were  than  made  for  those  who  wore 
prevented  from  attending,  and  the  list  called 
over  to  ascertain  the  absenteee  who  are  liable 
to  be  fined  by  the  jury,  which  must  conaistof 
at  leaat  twolve.  but  may  consist  of  more  per- 
sons. If  it  consist  of  a  larger  number  it  is 
sufficient  if  twelve  concur  in  any  present- 
ment; and  \!bB  jury  of  a  court  leet  differs 
fromtfaat  of  a  court  baron  in  that  the  latter 
may  be  comprised  of  less  than  twelve  members. 
When  the  former  baa  been  sworn,  hia  fellows 
follow  by  threes  and  fours,  asserting  that  they 
will  "  preticnt  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.'  Tbe  business  of  the  court  is  then 
entered  upon,  viz..  that  of  presenting  culprite. 
Of  culpriU  there  were  two  classes:  (l|  lliaae 
whose  ofFenceH  might  beinquirpd  into  here  but 
punishable  by  the  Juslices  of  Asaiie  at  the 
next  gaol-deliver}' ;  (2)  OSenceti  which  might 
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well  a«  pi«aent«d  at  the  court 
The  Grat  class  oomprised  petty  treaaoni 
and  felonies,  t.g.,  counterfeiting  the  king's 
seal,  ff^ging  or  dipping  his  coiu,  mutilation, 
variouB  forma  of  murder  prepense,  man- 
slaughter,  arson,  dove  or  pigeon  stealing,  the 
abetment  of  knaves,  and  theft  under  the  value 
of  twelve  pence.  The  second  class  included 
the  non-appearance  of  suitors  and  dednen 
(members  A  a  frank-pledge)  :  neglect  of  an^ 


pay  his  due  manorial  am^icea ; 
caused  to  the  people  of  the  manor  uy  uuupm- 
ing  with  or  polluting  roads,  ditchea,  and 
hedges.  The  jury  mi^t  also  present  and 
punish  notoriooa  scolda,  brawler*,  and  eavea- 
droppers ;  those  who  helped  in  a  rescue  or  kept 
bouses  of  Ill-fame;  vagabonds  and  common 
haimters  of  taverns ;  tboee  who  should  adul- 
tcraite  anything  they  sold,  be  it  ale,  br«ad. 
lime,  or  dan,  or  who  fdiould  give  false  measure, 
or  sell  goods  at  above  the  fair  market  value. 
The  jury  were  likewiao  bound  to  present  the 
officers  who  had  failed  to  do  Iheir  duties — the 
constable,  ale-tastor,  &c. ;  to  inquire  into  any 
abuse    of    purveyance,    f   ' 


abuse  of  c 


that  there  was  m 
ti-adcsmon  to  exact  excessive  wages  or  jiriccs ; 
to  insist  on  the  ptactice  of  the  long-bow,  and 
to  prevent  the  playing  of  such  unlawful  games 
as  dicing,  cardmi;,  tennis,  or  bowls.  The  j  urv 
of  court  leet  also  in  many  manors  choae  and 
si>ore  in  the  bailiff,  constablai,  alo-conneni,  and 
haywauL  The  steward  was  to  be  considered  us 
judge  in  a  court  leet,  and  he  had  the  pow^ 
to  detain  a  stranger  passing  by  if  the  full 
complement  of  hisjun- wasnot  made  up.  He 
could  likewise  fine  for  contempt  ol  court. 
Such  were  the  early  powers  and  constitution 
of  the  court  leet,  an  institution  which,  aftiT 
having  been  for  many  centuries  in  a  dectinine 
condition,  haj  now  practically  i-anished,  ex- 
cept from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view.  Il 
takes  its  place  by  the  sido  of  tbe  court  baron. 
bath  courts  originally  consisting  of  the  same 
members.  The  court  leet,  however,  has 
always  been  considered  by  the  lawyers  as 
emphatically  one  of  the  king's  courts ;  whemas 
the  court  baron  had  more  particular  chai^  of 
local  mattera.  such  as  determining  services 
and  tenures,  admitting  new  tenants,  making 
new  by-laws,  ftc. 

J.  SiteliiD,  Court  Lai  j  Sorivln.  TiwIUr  r>* 
CoptiuAHV.^  ed.),  toI.  il.  i  T.  CmwJiiBluiii,  Loo- 
DicC.  ;  BlackittHiB,  CsmiHnforfM  ;  J.  StopboB. 
Cemmnlarin,  iv,;  Stubbs.  Out.  H>it 

[T.  A.  A.] 

Laemrd  Island*,  The.  In  iRTi. 
Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  MontsBrrat,  Nuvis,  Do- 
minica, anil  th«  Vir^n  Islands,  were  formed 
into  one  colony  for  piirporesof  administiation, 
under  the  title  of  the  Leewanl  Islands.  The 
placed  under  a  govtmm'-in- 
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chief,  remding  in  Antigva,  the  tiEura  ot  the 
variaua  iekuda  Imuik  ndnuiiuterod  by  pieei- 
denta.     There  ia  a  Oeneial  Legiilative  Coun- 


cil (or  tha  Leewaid  latenda,  ccaaUting  of  a 
premdrait  appDuited  bjr  the  governor  from  one 

of  the  local  iegiiktmea,  thiee  ts-q/Uo  mam- 
bats,  ax  nominated  memben,  and  Tepretenta- 
tive  memben  elected  .by  the  legiilaturea  of 
the  aeveial  i^lan-l^ 


Lagatsa,  Papai,  were  „ 

ambaBBBdotB  of  thti  Pope,  tha  recipiecta  of 
the  {onool  delegation  ot  the  papal  authority 
within  a  giren  country.  Before  the  Nomuui 
Cooquest  the  presence  of  a  papal  l^^te  in 
England  wai  rare  and  ezceptiooaL  The 
earliest  founders  of  Christianity  in  England 
were  indeed  in  such  close  relation  to  the 
Popee,  that  there  wu  rery  little  need  for 
other  than  direct  inteivoutse  with  them.  Ac- 
cordingly there  is  no  trace  of  papal  legation 
between  the  raiagion  of  John  the  Precentor  to 
Theodore's  Council  at  Hatfield  in  S8D  and  the 
misaian  of  George  and  Theophyl&ct,  "  to  renew 
tha  faith  which  St.  Gregory  had  sent  ub  " 
{Anglo-Saxon  C/iron.,  s.a.  786)  at  the  famous 
council  of  787.  During  the  ni-xt  three  cen- 
turies papal  legations  are  equally  rare.  Tha 
■nbordinate  position  of  Nothhelm  "praco  a 
Amitw  fiuymto  Papa,"  at  the  Cloieiho  Synod 
of  821,  shows  the  legation  invested  with  few  of 
the  dignities  of  later  times.  Under  Edward  the 
Confessor  the  misaion  ot  an  envoy  of  Alex- 
ander II.  to  counteract  the  adhcsioQ  of  Stj- 
gand  to  the  anti-Pope  marks  tha  beginning 
ot  a  new  period  which  the  Conquest  further 
developed.  But  while  admitting  the  papal 
delegates,  and  using  them  in  1070  to  reform 
the  Chureh  on  Norman  lines,  William  I. 
eetablished  the  rule  that  no  legats  should  be 
admitted  into  England  unlees  sent  at  the 
instance  of  the  king  snd  Chureh.  Ansalm 
claimed  for  the  see  ot  Canterbury  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  represent  the  Pope  in  England. 
Archbishop  WiUiam  of  Corbeuil  obtained 
from  Honorius  II.  (1126)  a  formal  legatino 
commisdon  over  the  whole  islnnd  of  Britain, 
Prom  this  precedent  grew  the  ordinary  lec- 
tion of  tho  archbishops,  which,  acceptable  by 
Church  and  nation  hh  involving  less  piap- 
ticat  interference  with  the  ordinary  rule  of 
the  Church,  was  ugrceable  to  the  Pope  as  im- 
plying that  the  independent  metropolitical 
jurisdiction  of  Conti-rbury  was  the  i«9ult  of 
p^ial  delo^tion.  The  steps  in  the  process 
are  as  foliowa ;  on  WiUiam  of  Corbeuil's 
death,  Henry  of  Winchester  was  preferred  to 
Theobald,  the  new  archbishop,  who  ob- 
tained the  legation,  however,  after  tho  death 
Ot  Henry's  patron.  Pope  Innocent  II. 
Henry  II.  for  a  time  got  Roger  of  York 
appointed  legate  instead  of  Becket ;  hot 
during  the  quarrel  Becket  received  the  dele- 
gation. The  next  two  orchbtshope  were  ap- 
pointed legates,  thou)^  Longchamp  of  Ely 
Bocceeded  Baldwin,  when  the  latter  went  on 


The 

surrender  of  John  gave  opportunities  for 
extraordinary  foreign  legates,  such  as  Gualo 
and  Pandulf,  who  almost  ruled  England  in 
the  minority  of  Henry  III. ;  but  langton 
obtained  theit  recall,  and  the  appointment  of 
himself  as  Ugatiu  nalut,  and  a  promise  that 
in  his  lifetime  no  other  legate  should  be  sent. 
Henceforth  the  Arehbishops  of  Canterbury 
were  regularly  recognised  as  ordinary  legates. 
In  1352  Thopesby  of  York  acquired^  the 
same  privilege  for  the  northern  province. 
The  Bosponsion  of  Chichele  by  Uartin  V. 
because  he  could  not  get  the  Statute  of  Pro- 
visors  repealed,  seems  not  to  have  been  recog- 
nised; and  Beaufort  ot  Winchester's  special 
delegation  did  not  supersede  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  Canterbury.  But  hffoti  mi#n, 
Irpaii  a  latert  were  still  sent  upon  occasion. 
Tiie  missions  of  Otho  and  Othobon,  and  of 
Ony,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Sabina,  are  good 
instances  during  Henry  Ill.'a  time,  Wolsey 
combined  with  ia  small  ordinary  jurisdiction 
as  Archbishop  of  York  an  citraordinary  COm- 
missian  as  legate,  which  became  the  excuse 
for  his  overtluaw,  and  for  the  abolition  of  a 
power  which,  from  the  days  of  the  Statute  ot 
Prmtmaiin,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any 
legal  baais  in  England,  however  conformable 
to  the  general  ecclesiastical  law,  Nothing 
but  the  compromise  of  the  Itgatiu  nalui  made 
the  position  of  the  legate  tolerable  to  the 
national  feelings  of  England.  It  involved  s 
subordination  to  sn  alien  jurisdiction  anta^, 
oistic  to  the  imperial  claims  of  the  English 
crown.    One  of  the  earliest  steps  of  t"     " 


formation  was  to  ignore  the  claims  of  the 
papal  legates.  The  mis«on  of  Campeggio  in 
1639  was,  hot  for  the  revival  of  the  ordinary 
legation  of  Cardinal  Pole  and  his  supercee- 
non  by  Peto,  the  last  instance  of  papal  lega- 


Stabbs,  Cmu*.  HM. ,-  ColUar,  Churck  Bitt. 
[T.  F.  T.] 

LaffiS,  Hnhy  Biluoh  {b.  IT08,  d.  17M), 
was  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  He 
became  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1746,  and 
Lordof  the  Treasury  in  1747.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  appointed  envoy  extia- 
ordiuary  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  in  1749 
became  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  In  1764  he 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  in 
I7oo  he  rebelled  against  Newcastle,  refusing 
to  sign  the  Treasury  wBrranta  necesmry  for 
carrying  the  treaty  for  the  Heasian  sub- 
sidy' to  a  conclusion.  He  was  accordingly 
dismissed.  He  again  aaxumed  office  as  Becie- 
tHry  of  State,  in  1756.  but  was  dismissed  in 
the  fcjlowing  year,  to  be  shortly  afterwards 
reinstated  as  Chancellor  of  the  ^chequer ;  he 
was,  however,  dismissed  in  1761,  owing  to  a 

aoairel  with  Bute.  He  continued,  until  bis 
eath.  to  adhere  to  Pitt  in  politics,  although 
bound  by  no  tiea  of  friendship. 
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L^ion  Msmorial,  Thb  (iToi),  wu  a 
Whig  {Miuphlet,  written  to  eipresa  the  public 
disgust  at  tba  treatment  W  the  Commoiu  ol 
the  Kentish  petitioiieis.  It  ia  nippoaed  Vbut 
ita  anther  was  Daniel  Defoe.  The  pamphlet 
takes  ita  name  from  iU  concluding  words, 
''  OUT  name  ia  Legion,  and  we  are  many,"  Its 
language  is  eitrmiiel;  Tiolent,  and  it  conteina 
not  only  queStionB  ol  national  palitica,  but  also 
a  bitter  attack  on  the  Unitarians,  and  on  John 
Howe,  a  speaker  aguinst  the  Kentish  Petition. 
It  accurately  represented  the  temp^of  a  large 
section  of  Bie  population.  The  Whigs  were 
delighted,  and  the  Tories  infuriated  with  it. 

Irtgifllfttioiil  There  ms  Utile  legis- 
lation, or  formal  enacting  of  new  laws,  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  unwritten  cnstoma 
and  rales  of  taw  tbat  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
had  brooght  U>  Britain  were,  from  time 
to  time,  authoritatively  declared,  revised, 
amended,  added  to.  adapted  to  the  advancing 
experience  of  the  raoe,  or  even  redoced  to 
crudely  constructed  codes ;  and  the  result 
was  called  after  the  king  by  whom  or  at 
whose  instance  the  task  had  been  undeitsken. 
This  moderate  measure  of  legislation  would 
seem  to  have  i^ularly  been  the  joint-work 
of  the  king  and  witan  ;  the  snccessiTe  issues  of 
laws  profess  to  have  been  made  either  by  the 


Indeed  Alfred  tells  us  that  to  his  laws  the 
eftucnt  of  his  witan  was  given  i  and  the 
language  of  more  than  one  ordinance  of 
Ethelred  II.'s  reign  states  the  anthority  of 
the  witan  alone.  Ur.  Kemble  wouhl  rather 
*'  assert  that  they  possessed  the  legislative 
power  without  the  king,  than  that  he  poneonaod 
It  without  them."  We  may  perhaps  aaanme 
that  their  practical  importance  to  this  function 
varied  witli  the  character  of  the  king.  Very 
few  la»B  were  made  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Norman  kinRS.  But  in  the  makiog  of  these 
few  the  sovereign's  will  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  sole  effective  force  ;  the  voice  of  the 
great  and  wise  of  the  kingdom  declined  into 
an  inSiueiicB  merely — perhaps  into  lessL  Yet 
it  was  seldom  ignored ;  the  charters  and 
ordinances  of  William  I.  and  Henry  I. 
generally  express  the  counsel  or  concurrence 
in  some  form  of  the  higher  clergy  and  barons, 
though  it  is  likely  that  their  approval  was 
often  taken  for  granted.  The  tandnncy,  how- 
ever, of  the  succeeding  reigns  was  to  make 
the  share  of  the  Great  Couni^l  in  the  work 
more  and  more  of  a  reality.  Even  the  strong- 
willed  Henry  II.  was  careful  to  gain  its 
assent  to  the  assizes  or  constitutions  he  drew 
up.  And  this  tendency  grew  until  this  body 
was  recognised  as  a  co-ordinate  power  with 
the  king  in  this  provinoe.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  indeed,  notably  in  that  of  Magna 
Carta,  what  now  pass  for  laws  were  really 
treaties  concluded  between  conflicting  parties 
in  the  Stats.   As  yet  the  only  part  the  people 


had  in  kgislatjon  was  to  hear  and  obey  the 

laws  that  were  declared  to  them  b;  sheriffs  Or 
itinerant  justices.  "  Legislative  action,"  says 
Bishop  Stubbs,  "  belonged  only  to  the  wise, 
that  is,  to  the  royal  or  national  council"  The 
incorporation  ot  the  Commons  with  this 
council  was  necesearily  followed  by  the  oon- 
cession  to  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  a  right  to  B,  share  in  this  action.  But  not 
at  once  to  an  important  share.  Pint  their 
participation  was  either  deemed  unneeossary 
or  assumed  ;  then  it  was  admitted  to  Im 
essential  to  the  repeal  of  a  law;  next,  laws 
were  enacted  on  their  petition ;  and  for  some 
time  this  last  remained  the  usual  practice. 
During  the  fourteenth  century  the  right 
of  the  Commona  to  present  petitions  and 
receive  answers  to  them  tended  steadily  to 
become  the  exclusive  basis  of  legislation. 
liers  were  exceptions,  certainly— more  than 
once  a  petition  to  tjie  clergy  led  to  the 
fianiing  of  a  statute ;  but  the  regular  oourse 
was  for  the  king  to  ordain  the  law  at  the 
request  of  the  Cixnmons,  and  with  the  aawnt 
of  the  Lords.  And  to  several  Isws  even 
the  oUMf  of  the  Commons  is  stated.  But 
the  king  was  still  largely  in  fact,  as  in 
form  he  has  always  bo«n,  the  author  of  all 
legidation;  and  the  statutes  tbat  he  caused 
to  be  framed  on  the  petitions  of  Parliament 
were  often  inadequate,  evasive,  or  naeless. 
To  make  tore  of  the  fulfilment  of  their 
desires,  thsretbre.  Parliament,  towards  the  end 
of  Henry  Vl.'s  reign,  adapted  the  piactice  of 
proceeding  by  tiills  which  could  not  be  altered 
without  iSeir  sanction,  but  might  originate 
in  either  House,  or  even  with  the  king.  The 
metbod  of  petition  was  not  altogether  aban- 
doned; but  ita  use  became  tare,  except  in 
private  legislation.  And  already  in  the 
Qfteenth  century  the  oourse  of  pro^dnre  was 
substantially  what  it  is  now.  The  three 
readings,  the  going  int«  committee,  the  pro- 
posal <rf  amendments,  were  ealablished  forms 
at  least  before  the  century  ended.  Thai,  too, 
the  enacting  clause  of  statutes  had  taken  ita 
final  form— "be  it  enacted  by  the  king,  our 
sovereign  lord,  by  and  with  the  advioe  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons  in 
this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  ssnie."  The  language  of 
our  legislation  has  varied.  It  was  generally 
English,  but  sometimes  Latin,  before  the  Con- 
quest;  was  almost  eJclusiviiy  Latin  from 
the  Conquest  till  the  Mad  Parliament,  when 
French  made  ita  appearance.  French  did  not 
at  once  drive  out  Latin;  but  In'Oame  the 
fashion  in  Edward  I.'s  reign,  and  almost 
universal  after  it  But  ever  since  USE)  our 
laws  have  been  written  eidusively  in  English. 
French,  however,  stiUlingersinafnw  phmsee: 
la  reyiw  U  teult  is  the  expression  of  the  royal 
sssent,  and  U  nyiu  t'onttra  would  be  the  fnin 
of  royal  refusal  if  such  oould  now  be  given. 
atabba,  Cnut.  RUi. ;  lUj,  Lao  and  PrmeKa  tf 
-——  [J.  B.] 
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KT,  Thi  Eakldoh  of,  which  had 

been  held  from  early  in  the  twelfth  century 
Ijy  the  Nanotui  bmily  of  BeauinoDt,  ptused 
La  1207  to  Simon  of  Hontfoit,  the  crasader, 
who  was  Bon  (or,  aa  some  accounts  any, 
huBbaod)  of  Amicia,  SBter  to  the  last  Bean- 
mont  eurL  Simon,  howerer,  Beemn  never  to 
haTe  enjoyed  more  than  the  title,  and  when 
he  died,  hii  eldest  nan,  Amalric,  was  well 
Cuntent  to  lurrender  hia  tig-hte  to  bia  next 
brother,  Simon,  the  famoua  nntional  leader,  on 
whoee  death  at  Evesham,  in  1286,  all  hi» 
honours  became  forfeit.  Nino  yean  later  the 
earldom  wsa  granted  to  Edmund,  Eitrl  of 
I^ncaater,  and  followed  the  fortnnea  of  that 
title  until  the  death  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caater,  in  1361,  when  the  hononr  of  Leiceater 
descended  to  William,  Count  of  Holland, 
bnaband  to  this  prince'a  elder  daughter  and 
oo-beiresa,  and  then  to  John  of  Ctaunt,  who 
married  the  second  daii|;hter.  It  does  not 
aippe&r  that  William  of  Holland  ever  bom  the 
btle  of  earl ;  but  John  of  Oaunt  ia  at  leaJt 
once  BO  styled,  and  in  the  person  of  bis  son, 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  the  honour  was  merged 
in  the  crown.  In  1SS3  the  earldom  was 
granted  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  younger  son 
cf  John,  Dake  of  Northnmberleiid ;  he  died 
without  legJtimato  issne  in  1688,  and  the 
title  became  eitinct  In  1618  it  waa  granted 
to  Sir  Bobert  Sydney,  Viacoont  Liale,  in 
whoae  familj  it  continaed  until  its  extinction 
in  1743.  In  the  following  ymr  Thomas 
Coks,  Baron  Lovel  of  Minster  Level,  was 
created  Earl  oF  Leicester,  but  died  in  1759 
without  snrviving  issue.  In  1781  Qeorge 
Townahend,  son  of  George,  Viscount  Xowns- 
hend,  waa  created  earl  of  the  connty  of 
Leicester,  but  on  the  death  of  hia  son  in  18SS, 
this  title  also  beianui  extinct.  Meanwhile, 
in  1837,  Thomaa  William  Coke,  a  great- 
nephew  of  the  Thomas  Coke  above  named, 
waa  ennobled  by  the  singular  atvle  of  Earl  of 
LeiceEter  of  Holkham,  co.  Norfolk.  Thii  tjtle 
BtiUeiifU 

■  UoirrroBi,  Eahi. 

RoBBRT  Dddliy,    Eakl  Or 

!i.  1632,  d.  lfi88),waB  the  fifth  son  of  John 
>ndley,  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Impli- 
cated to  some  extent  in  the  achemes  of  hia 
father,  he  was  tor  some  jeon  in  disgrace,  but 
WM  ultimately  restored  in  blood  by  Uary. 
In  1649  he  married  Amy  (oi  Anne)  Kobaart, 
daughter  of  a  Devonshire  gentlemen,  and 
is  aaid  to  have  procured  her  murder  at 
Cmnnor  (1660).  The  charge  cannot  be 
absolutely  proved ;  but  she  certainly  perished 
at  a  time  most  convenient  for  Dudley's 
ambition.  The  probable  truth  ia,  as  Mr. 
Fronde  points  out,  that  she  waa  mnrdered 
by  tome  one  who  wished  to  see  Dudley 
married  to  Elizabeth.  He  had  not  been 
long  about  the  coort  before  his  hand- 
•ome  appearance  won  him  the  &vour  of  the 


qneen,  whose  relations  with  her  "  aweet 
Robin  "  were  ao  peculiar  sa  to  lend  colour  to 
the  worst  representations  of  ber  enemies, 
though  the  rumours  were  probably  jmund- 
lesa.  The  queen' a  fandneea  for  Dudley, 
whom,  in  1664,  she  created  Earl  of  Leicester, 
caused  bis  marriage  with  her  to  be  regarded 
aa  a  matter  of  certainty.  But  Eltcabeth,  fond 
aa  ahe  was,  preferred  that  "at  court  there 
ahonld  be  no  master,  only  mistresB."  The 
bitter  enemy  of  Cod),  whom  ha  reMrded  as 
his  rival  in  influence  over  the  queen,  Leiccater 
was  continuHlly  trying  to  deprive  hi"!  of  bia 
office,  but  without  iucceai.  His  arrogance 
and  his  influence  over  the  queen  made 
Leicoflter  an  object  of  almost  universal  de- 
testation ;  and  the  probabiliW  of  hia  max- 
riase  with  Elizabeth  called  forth  the  most 
violent  opposition.  When  the  queen,  in 
1662,  believed  herself  to  bo  dying,  die  named 
the  oart  as  ProMctor  of  the  r^alm ;  and  the 
following  year,  though  she  would  not  marry 
him  herself,  proposed  him  as  a  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  Mary  Queen  of  Bcots,  that  he  might 
thus,  perhaps,  after  all,  obtain  the  throne  of 
England.  It  was  long,  however,  before 
Leicester  gave  up  all  hope  of  an  alliance  with 
the  queen ;  and  he  waa  one  of  the  most  deler- 
mineii  opponenta  of  the  projected  marriages 
with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  CJiarles  of  Austria. 
About  the  yeer  1667,  Iioicester  assumed  the 
t6I»  of  head  of  the  Puritan  iHTty,  portly 
oat  of  chagrin  with  the  C^thoUcs,  who  re- 
fused him  support,  and  as  a  means  of  check- 
mating his  enemy  Cecil.  Twenty  yeai«  later, 
whan  in  the  NetherUndB,  he  gained  many 
supporters  amongst  the  Bcformers  by  hia  pre- 
tence of  sincere  Protestantism.  In  1 678  he 
secretly  married  the  Countess  of  Essex,  and 
incurred  the  severe  displeasure  of  the  queen, 
who  still  retained  har  partiality  for  her 
favourite.  In  1582  Sliaabeth  again  quamlled 
with  him ;  but  a  teconciliation  was  effected, 
end,  in  1686,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the 
English  troops  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  though 
his  appointment  only  served  to  bring  out  his 
incapacity  to  flU  a  rcspansiblQ  position.  On 
his  arrival  at  Flushing,  Leicester  *a»  offered 
and  ocoepted  the  post  of  governor  by  the 
States,  a  fact  which  again  provoked  the  anger 
of  Elisabeth,  who  declared  that  the  earl  and 
the  Stetea  had  treated  ber  with  contempt. 
Before  Iciceater  returned  to  England,  towards 
the  end  of  1586,  he  had  managed,  "  with  con- 
spicuous incapacity,"  to  throw  everything  . 
into  confusion,  and  to  bring  the  Low  Countries 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Notwithatanding  thia,  -- 
the  States  again  offered  him  the  government^' 
and  he  veijt  back  with  supplies  of  men  and 
money  in  1587,  though  he  only  retained  bis 
post  a  few  months.  The  following  year,  in 
spite  of  the  incapacity  he  had  displayed  aa  a 
geneial,  the  cnmrnand  of  the  Bngbah  army  was 
entrusted  tehim  during  the  alarm  of  the  Spanish 
invasion ;  and  he  was  about  to  be  created 
TjJffnfaiffuHit-flflffiflwfcl  of  England  j**"^  Irelafid, 
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when  he  died  of  a  fever  (Sept.  4,  IhHH).  His 
character  ia  that  of  sn  anibitioua  and  luutru- 
pulouB  courtier.  "  He  combined  in  hinuelf," 
■nya  Ht,  Fronde,  "  the  woret  qualities  of  both 
at-xea.  Without  courage,  without  talGnt, 
without  virtue,  he  waa  the  handsome,  ioft, 
poliahed,  and  attentive  minion  of  the  Court." 

Htowei  Strype,  ^miall,  tc;  Frouda,  H{-l.  tf 
Knv. ,'  LlBsnC  «*1-  'I  i>^- !  Kuke.  Hit.  if 
ins.  [F.  B,  P.] 

Iingh,  TKOUAg  [if.  1601),  a  Bupporlcr  of 
tie  e3  of  Essex,  formed  a  plot  to  obtain  his 
release  by  Boizing  the  penoa  of  the  (jueen. 
It  IB  said  that  the  discovery  of  Leiffi's  inten- 
tion caused  Elizabeth  to  sign  the  death  war- 
rant of  the  ^art  without  delay. 

Lalffht01t,AuxANDKa(i.  im?d.  1614), 
a  Ijcotoli  divine,  filled  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Edinburgh  from  1003  to  1615. 
Ia  1639  he  published  two  worka,  one  entitled 
Zion't  PUa,  tJie  other  Thi  Looking-glau  of  thi 
Hoiy  War,  in  which  he  vialently  attack^  the 
bishops,  counaolling  the  Parliament  "  to  Bmilfi 
them  under  the  fifth  tib,"  and  spobe  of  the 
qaeeD  as  a  Canaanite  aod  an  idolatress.  For 
this  he  was  sentenced  by  the  Star  Chamber  to 
have  his  noae  slit,  his  ears  cut,  be  publicly 
whipped,  and  imprisoned  for  life.  In  1640  he 
was  released  by  the  I^ng  Parliament,  and 
made  keeper  of  the  slate  prison  at  Lsmbeth 

XMlwtor,  Thi  Kimodom  and  Phovinci 
OF,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  Irish 
legends,  was  flrst  colonised  by  the  Pirboltts,  a 
number  of  tribes  of  Britiah  or  Belgian  origin, 
and  after  they  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Tuatha  De  Dananns,  it  was  the  starting  point 
tirtm  which  the  Mileeiana  (UanU  or  Spaniards) 
overran  the  country.  When  their  leader  Eri- 
mon  divided  the  conntry  he  is  said  to  have 
givea  Iieinster  to  Urimhthann,  a  descendant 
of  the  Firbol)^,  which  race  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  population.  About  the  time  of  the 
Christjaii  era  Leinst«r  was  occupied  by  a 
number  of  kinglets,  but  Tuathal  Techmar, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  dominant  tribe, 
the  Scoti,  broke  their  power,  imposed  upon 
them  a  fine  known  as  the  "boromean,"  or  cow. 
tribute,  and  took  a  portion  of  their  territory, 
including  the  sacred  hill  of  Tara,  to  form,  with 
additions  from  the  other  kingdoms,  the  over- 
king's  kini^m  of  Meath.  His  j^ndson. 
Conn  "of  ttie  hundred  battles,"  however,  bad 
little  hold  on  the  couutry,  and  the  King  of 
Leinster  joined  Hug  of  Uuastar  in  a  victorious 
struggle  against  the  ovir-lcing.  At  the  time 
of  the  missioD  of  St.  Patrick  (432  a.d.)  Leio- 
ster,  which  comprised  the  present  counties  of 
Weiford,  Wioklow,  Carlow,  Queen's  County, 

Cof  Kilkenny,  King's  County,  and  Kil- 
together  vrith  thn  part  of  county  Dublin 
sonth  of  the  XiiSey,  had  been  (y^nsolidated  into 
one  kingdom  under  the  Mai^lmordas,  or  Mfic- 
Hurroughs.  It  had  already  been  partiHlly 
■  '    o  Cbristitinity  by  PalladiDS.    The 


Leinster  kings  seem  to  have  been  practically 
independent  of  the  over-kings  of  the  Uut- 
Neill  dynasty  (438  and  onwards),  and  in  6S1 
they  obtained  an  abolition  of  the  "boro- 
mean "  tribute,  at  the  instance  of  St.  Holing. 
From  time  to  time,  however,  their  country 
was  invaded  from  Meath,  and  terrific  defeats 
inflicted  upon  them.  'lie  country  suffered 
also  from  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen  and 
Danes,  the  Utter  of  whom  took  from  them  a 
considerable  district  round  Dublin  (about  860) . 
In  984  the  Kings  of  East  and  Wert  Lranster 
hadtosubmit  to  Brian  Boru,  King  of  MoDoUr, 
who  thus  became  king  of  the  southern  half  id 
Ireland.  With  the  aid  of  the  Danes  of  DnUin, 
Jjcinater  attempted  in  lODO  to  cost  oS  his 
yoke,  but  tho  allioe  were  completely  defeated 
at  Qlen  Mama.  Maelmorda  was  placed  on  Uie 
throne  by  Brian  as  sole  king,  but  promptly 
begun  to  intrigue  afreah  witli  t£e  Danes  against 
him,  and  was  in  consequence  met  by  the  com- 
bioed  forces  of  Brian  Boru  and  Halachi,  King 
of  Meath.  The  batUe  of  ClonUrf  (1014)  re- 
sulted in  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  Kings  of 
Leinster  and  Dublin.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  the  kingdom  recovered,  and  h^ 
the  middle  of  the  century  we  find  Diarmait 
(Dermot),  King  of  Leinster,  driving  out  the 
Danish  King  of  Dublin,  and  his  son  Mar- 
chad  (Hurtough),  making  the  Isle  of  Man 
tributary ;  but  these  acquisitions  were  not 
long  retained.  Dermot's  great-grandson, 
Dermot  MacMurrough,  having  been  depooed 
because  of  his  treacheries  and  cruelties,  re- 
paired to  Henry  II.  in  Aqnitaine,  and  obtained 
permission  to  raise  forces  in  England  agalnit 
Roderick  O'Connor.  Hence  begui  the  Anglo- 
Norman  inToaiou,  which  speedily  remlted  in 
the  conquest  of  the  coast  towns,  and  victories 
over  the  tribes,  into  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  here.  On  the  deKth  of  Dermot  in 
1171,  StroDgbow,  who  had  manied  his  only 
child  Eva,  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Leinster, 
and  his  heiress  transferred  the  claim  to  her 
husband,  William  MarBhal,  Earl  of  Fran- 
broke,  who  left  five  co-heiresaes.  These  ladies 
all  married  English  nobles,  whose  descendants 
drew  their  rents,  and  lived  away  in  England, 
the  estates  eventually  becoming  forfeited  to 
the  crown  nnderthe  Btatat«  against  absentees. 
large  tracts  of  land  were  also  given  by  Dermot 
to  oUien  of  the  invaders,  and  these  grants 
wer«  confirmed  by  Henrv  on  his  visit  to  Iie- 
Lind  in  1172.  Thus  the" Leinster  Fitweralds 
held  by  snbinfeudaljon  under  the  De  Veads, 
Earls  of  Rildare,  the  descendants  of  one  of 
Strongbow'n  daugbtem,  until  in  the  reign  tA 
Edward  I.  the  De  Vesci  estates  wore  forfeited, 
and  bestowed  on  the  Fitzgeralds,  who  soOTi 
befame  of  great  irnportance  aa  Earls  of  Kil- 
dare  (1318)  and  Dukes  of  Leinster.  They 
maintained  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  with 
the  Irish  tribes,  the  MacMuiroTigha  and  the 
O'Toolee,  who  often  confined  them  to  Quai 
walled  towns.  In  1399  Richard  11.  name  to 
Hie  aaaistance  of  the  Ec^sb  Pale,  hut  tlis 
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MacUurroug:hs  evodad  Lattle,  and  he  had  to 
retire ;  Kildaro,  and  the  country  round  Dublin, 
WHS  new  tUl  that  wan  left  in  Leinster  to  the 
Eoglish.  This  state  ol  affairs  did  not  mend 
imlll  the  reign  of  IJem-jr  VIII.,  whenadnuble 
polity  at  uoerajun  and  conciliation  was  pur- 
aoed  with  some  Buccess;  the  GenLldinee  were 
cmohed :  the  ertat«s  of  absentee  landlords 
were  conflsoeted:  MacMnrrough,  who  now 
took  the  name  of  KaTanogh,  the  repreaen- 
tatire  of  King  Dennot,  was  pensioned,  and 
the  other  chieftains  won  over,  their  loyalty 
being  secured  by  gifts  of  confiscated  Church 
lauds.  Under  Maiy,  G«rald  of  Kildaie  was 
restored  to  his  earldom,  and  the  dietricta  of 


King's  County  respectively.  During  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  Leinster  suffered  compata- 
tively  little  in  comparison  with  UlBter  and 
MunBter,  the  scenes  of  the  O'NeiU  and  Dies- 
inond  rebeUions,  though  there  was  continual 
war  then  between  the  Oeraldinee  and  Butlers. 
In  this  reigfn  the  old  kingdom  of  Heath  was 
added  to  Leiniter,  together  with  Louth,  for- 
raerty  a  part  o!  Ulster.  James  I.,  tme  to  hit 
pohcy  of  ^Taming  Ireland  by  English  ideas, 
determined  to  efiect  the  Plantation  of  Leinster. 
By  moans  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
detective  titles,  he  despoiled  Ote  nattvea,  and 
oven  the  Anglo-Irish,  of  laive  portions  of  their 
lands,  which  weretransferredto"  undertakers," 
who  speedily  formed  a  new  Irish  nobility. 
(Charles  I.  declared  large  districts  of  land  in 
WicUow  and  Weiford  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
<Town,  but  such  was  the  outcry  against  the 
proceedingthatithad  tobeabandoned.  When 
Cromwell  repaired  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  sub- 
due the  rebellion  which  had  broken  out  in 
I64I,  his  stem  displensure  foil  heavily  upon 
Iieinster,  and  the  massacre  of  Drogheda  and 
Wexford  went  far  to  break  all  further  oppo- 
sition. In  the  settlement  that  followed,  the 
Irish  Catholic  gentry  were  transported  across 
the  Shannon,  and  their  lands  given  to  Crom- 
wellian  soldiers,  and  adventurers  who  had 
advanced  money,  hut  after  the  Restoration 
about  one-third  of  their  estates  were  restored 
to  the  dispossessed  Catholics.  The  last  great 
Irish  land  settlement — that  which  followed 
the  Treaty  of  Limerirk  (1691)— resulted  in  a 
further  forfeiture  of  Catholic  property,  but  it 
did  not  affect  Leinster  so  much  as  the  other 
provinces  of  Ireland,  and  its  history  us  a  sepa- 
rate province  may  be  said  to  have  ended  with 
the  Kevolution. 

Kaatiu.  Hill,  iif  rntoadf  PrsDdsrnst.  Cnm- 
mUian  arflluiml;  Cmiia,  lAji  o/llw  Dulx  ^ 
Ormmult ;  Froaae,  Hiil.  c/  Bno. ;  Haiertv,  Hiit 
of  JjAamAi  CDKok,  Bi£.  of  On  IWih  SdIih; 
King.  BriolH  of  >*«  i^nt*Wa»U  »/  irdimd  undfr 
ianall.i  Walpale,  TJwKiiifdDHiD/IrilaRd. 
[U  C.  S.] 


.  W,  James,  Duns  of,  20lh  Earl  of 

Kildare  {d.  Nov.  19,  1973),  was  in  1747  made 
Usrquis  of  Leinster  in  the  English  peeiage. 


in  1761  he  became  Marquis  of  Kildare,  and 
in  1766  Duke  of  Leinster  m  the  Irish  peerage. 
Individually  the  most  powerful  and  popuW 
nobleman  in  Ireland,  he  refused  to  act  with 
any  other  party.  Hence  it  was  that  he  only 
once  was  Lord  Justice.  In  1768  he  joined 
the  Patriots,  as  thev  called  themselves.  He 
raised  and  commanded  the  first  regiment  of 
Volunteers;  when  the  trade  restrictions  were 
taken  away  he  refused  to  embamus  the  go- 
vernment, but  attain  took  the  lead  against 
them  after  the  Mutiny  Eill  hail  been  passed. 
He  was  one  of  the  deputation  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  with  the  Regency  Bill  He  signed 
the  "  Round  Robin,"  but  refused  to  recede 
from  that  engagement;  in  consequence  he 
lost  the  Mastiirship  of  the  Rolls.  Ue  was 
father  of  Lord  Edvmrd  Fitzgerald. 

^eith,  the  port  of  Edinbur^  was  hnntt 
by  Hertford,  Hay,  15<4.  It  was  afterwards 
held  by  the  queen  regent,  Mary  of  Guise, 
and  a  French  garrison  against  the  Lords  of 
Congregation,  and  in  1&60  was  hesi^ed  by 
a  combined  force  of  Scotch  and  Englidi.  In 
1571  it  was  held  by  the  party  of  Jamee  TI, 
who  nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Beth- 
well  here  m  1£94.  During  the  ascendancy  of 
Cromwell  it  was  occupied  by  Lambert  and 
Monk.  In  1715  it  was  for  a  time  in  the  bands 
of  the  Jacobite  insurgents. 

Lennox,  E^us  Stuakt,  Dukb  or  (d. 
1&83),  the  son  of  John  d'Aubign£,  captain  of 
the  Scots  Guard  in  France,  and  the  nephew  of 
Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox,  came  to  Scotland, 
1679,  where  his  polished  manners  soon  re- 
commended him  to  the  favour  of  James  VI., 
who  created  him  Duke  of  Lennox,  1681,  having 
previously  made  him  Governor  of  Dumbarton, 
captain  of  his  guard,  and  Earl  of  Lennox. 
Haled  by  the  Scotch  nobles  as  a  foreigner  and 
a  favourite,  Lennox  sought  to  increase  his 
popularity  by  becoming  a  Protestant,  and  to 
secure  his  power  by  the  ruin  <A  Morton. 
He  became  an  object  of  dread  to  Elizabeth, 
who  imagined  that  he  would  set  himself  to 
draw  closer  the  connection  between  Scotland 
and  I^'nincc.  Hurled  from  hia  high  position 
by  the  llaid  of  Ruthven,  Lennox  was  Com- 
pelled to  return  to  France,  where  he  died 
at  Paris,  May,  1683.  He  is  said,  in  spite  of 
his  vanity  and  love  of  ostentation,  to  have 
been  a  "  gentle,  humane,  and  candid ''  man. 

Lonnox,  Matthew  SrL'.tKT.  Eakl  of  (rf. 
1571),  was  a  member  of  the  French  house  of 
D'Aubign^.  On  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  Queen  Margaret, 
he  ioinrd  the  party  of  Henrj'  VIII.  in  Scot- 
land, but  subsoiuenlly  throw  him  over  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Aasiu^  Lords.  He  was  the 
father  of  Damley,  on  whose  murder  he  endea- 
voured without  avail  to  bring   Botfawell   to 


was  appointed  one  M  the  council  of  regency. 
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Rgtuiurt  the  ' 

Biimum.     In  1670  he  was  elected  reg«nt  of 

Scotknd,  and  >t  once  att«cked  nod  took  the 

castle  of  Dumhartoi;,  one  of  the  BtTongholds 

of  Uvy's  party.      He  wu  mort&Uy  voimded 

hy  a  buUet  in  a  bay  at  Stirlme  in  September, 

1671. 

Leathall,  Wiluah  (».  )G9i,  4.  1662), 
wa*  called  to  the  bar  in  1616,  and,  having 
a  oonsidaTable  practice,  and  being  a  member 
of  an  ancient  Berkahiie  family,  -wsb  choaen 
Speaker  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  equal  to 
this  important  position,  thoush  on  the 
attempted  aireet  of  the  Five  Memben  hy 
the  king  (Jan.  4,  1642),  he  showed  con- 
Biderable  spirit.  In  1643  the  Parliament 
made  him  Master  of  tlie  Eolla,  and  in  1646 
one  of  the  CommisfrionerB  of  the  Great  Real. 
In  1Q47>  fearinff  the  mob  which  attempted 
to  overave  ParHament,  he  withdrew  to  tiie 
army,  but  soon  aHer  returned  and  reaumed 
his  office  of  Speaker,  which  he  continued 
to  hold  down  to  the  expulaion  of  the  Long 
FarliameDt  in  1653.  In  the  Farliameiit  of 
1664  he  was  again  chosen  Speaker,  and  in 
1S66  was  mode  one  of  Cromwell's  House  of 
Lords,  having  taken  aprominontpaitinfavour 
of  the  ProIector'B  assuming  the  tiUe  of  kin^. 
On  the  Restoration  he  was  deprived  of  his 
judicial  office,  hut  received  the  kin^r's  pardon 
on  Bssuming  the  royal  title,  and  was  made  a 
member  of  his  Upper  House.  He  thereupon 
retired  into  private  life,  unmolested  by  Uie 
new  government. 

Foi,  Jadga  <tf  Bnfimd. 

ItKOfcici^.  lOfiT]  was  tliesonof  Leofwine, 
Earl  of  Mercia.  In  1017  he  was  appointed  by 
Canuto  Earl  of  Chester,  and  eoon  after  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  earldom  of  Mercia. 
On  the  death  of  Canute  Leofric  supported  the 
claima  of  Harold.  During  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  Leofric  occupied  a 
middle  position  between  the  foreigners  and  the 

Crty  of  Godwin,  and  in  1051,  when  matters 
d  come  to  a  criais,  he  jirevented  theoutbrcak 
of  civil  war  by  mediation.  He  died  in  1057, 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  earldom  by  his  son 
Bligar.  Leofric  and  his  wife  Godgifu  (the 
"  Lady  Godiva  "  of  legend)  were  especially 
celebrated  as  builders  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries, chief  among  them  being  the  great 
minst«r  of  Coventry.     [Covbntkt.] 

TlorsiiM  at  Wnrcgatsr,  CkrmtitU ;  Fneman. 
Svmm  CoM^Hif,  vol.  ii. 

L«oflrilia  (^.  1066]  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Earl  Godwin.  Probably  in  1057  he  waa  ap- 
pointed to  an  earldom,  which  included  the 
shiree  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Middleaei,  Eaaei, 
Hertford,  and  Buckingham.  He  was  slain  in 
the  battle  ol  Hastings. 

LaaU«,  David  !d.  1662],  nephew  ot  Alex- 
ander Leahe,  Earl  of  I*ven  jq.v.),  and  un  even 
more  able  oommander,  accompanied  his  ancle 


to  !&igland  (1644)  in  the  capacity  of  major- 
general.  He  was  present  at  the  battlet  of 
Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  and  in  }6*5 
defeated  Montrose  at  Philiphaugh.  In  16aO 
he  was  opposed  to  Cromwell,  who  defeated 
him  at  Dunbar,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Worcester,  and  sent  to  1^ 
Tower,  where  he  remained  until  the  Beatora.- 
tioD.  He  was  mode  Lord  Newark  by  Gharlea 
II.  in  reoognition  of  his  services  at  Worcettar. 
Xiasliei  Nokiuk,  Master  of  Kothee,  was 
one  of  the  Scotch  commanders  at  the  battle 
of  Ancrum.  In  1646  he  murdered  Cardinal 
Beaton  in  the  caatle  ot  St.  Andrews,  where  he 
wa«  himself  captured  by  a  French  frace 
(1547),  and  sent  to  tiie  C^nch  gaUeyB  u  a 
heretic ;  he  subsequently  escaped. 

XlOtlUIUttOII,      WlLLLAir      MATriiAKD     Or, 

■on  of  Sir  Ilivhard  Maitland,  well  known  ta 
an  able  and  inscrutable  politician  at  an 
early  age,  for  some  years  played  on 
ahnost  continooua  part  m  the  history  of 
SootiJi  politics,  and  in  I56S  was  appointed 


English  court.  Although  he  joined  the  Lords 
of  Congregation,  he  was  nevertheleas  in 
favour  of  extending  toleration  to  the  queen 
as  to  her  religion :  in  1665  he  vehemently 
oppmed  the  maniage  with  Damley,  and 
a  year  later  persuaded  the  queen  to  sue 
for  a  divorce.  After  Damley's  munler  he 
accompaided  Mary  to  Seton  in  Haddington- 
shire, but  deserted  her  on  symptoms  of 
danger  appearing  in  1667,  and  joined  the 
Confederate  Lords  on  Mary's  captivity  in 
England.  However,  he  openly  joined  her 
party,  and  in  1669  waa  arrested  and  sent  to 
Edinburgh  as  one  of  Damley's  murderers, 
but  was  acquitted,  and  resumed  his  offira 
ot  Secretary  ot  State,  and  remained  faithful 
to  Mary  until  the  auirender  ot  Edinbur^ 
Castle  jpiaced  him  in  the  hands  of  hie  enemies. 
He  poisoned  himself,  May  1573.  His  policy 
was  ohar&cterised  by  a  craft  and  deptii  that 
made  him  no  bad  match  for  the  astute  Cecil, 
but  hia  whole  course  of  action  is  steeped  in 
mystevy  as  te  its  motive  and  its  end. 

innognvUa  ficdua .-  Barton,  Hut.  itf  8c«I- 

Lorallan.    [See  Apfbhdix.] 

I^flV«n,  Leblib  Albiahdkk,  Eaxi.  op 
(if.  1662),  having  gained  considerable  mililuy 
experienoe  in  the  Low  Countriee  and  Sweden. 
returned  to  Scotland,  1638,  and  after  serving 
as  lieutenant  t«Monliose,  was  appointed  oom- 
mander-in-chiot  ot  the  Covenanting  army, 
Feb.,  1639,  in  the  Hay  of  which  year  he  led 
the  Scotch  army  to  the  Borders,  encamping 
on  Dunae  lanA  just  opposite  the  royal  forces. 
A  collision  was  for  the  time  averted,  but  in 
1640  Leslie  entered  England,  winning  the 
battle  of  Newbum  and  taking  Newcastle. 
On  a  treaty  being  concluded  at  Ripon,  Leslie 
was  created  Earl  ot  Leven  by  Cbanea  I.,  who 
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lioped  to  wiu  him  over  to  his  side.  In  1641 
lie  again  led  an  uipeditioa  into  Eng-land,  and 
wM  present  at  the  battle  of  Mansion  Moor. 
Aiter  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  Levcn  lup- 

Krted  Charles  II.  aj^inst  Cronwell,  but 
ing  captured  by  Monk  at  Angus  was  sent 
to  the  Tower.  On  his  release  he  went  to 
Kweden,  where  he  renuuned  till  after  the 
IteAontion. 

tawsi,  Thb  Battlk  of  (May  H,  1264), 
wu fought  between  Iicnr7  III.  and  the  barons 
under  Simon  de  Montfort  (q.v.).  After  the 
failure  of  the  Mise  of  Amieaa.  war  became 
i.'ertatn,  though  negotiations  still  went  on  for 
u  while.  At  tirat  the  war  was  confined  lo  the 
lapture  of  a  few  caatlea  on  either  side,  but  in 
May  both  armies  found  themBelves  in  Buaaex, 
He  Hontfort  rmLrching  to  the  relief  of  the 
<)inq>ie  Forts,  which  were  threatened  by  the  | 
king.  TheforcesmetstLewesonUaylS.when 
Do  Montfort  made  one  last  iittempt  to  avoid  an 
encounter  hy  offeriuit  the  king  60,000  marks 
if  he  would  engage  to  csjry  out  the  Fro^'iiionfl 
of  Oitord.  Henry  returned  a  defiant  answer, 
and  De  Hontfort  prepared  to  ijcht.  At  the 
break  of  day  he  suddenly  advanced,  and 
HeiEsd  the  heights  sbove  the  town,  and  in  this 
Htrong  position  forced  the  royal  army  to 
attack.  Prince  Edward  open^  the  battle, 
jind  by  a  furious  <;harge  broke  through  the 
t^ondoneiB  Stationed  on  the  nght  of  the 
liaronial  army,  and  pursued  them  for  some 
miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  royxlist  centre  and  left  irowded 
between  the  heights  and  the  river,  were  com- 
pletely defeated  by  De  Montfort.  The  king 
himself,  with  his  brother,  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  waa  tAken  prieoner.  Edward  cut 
hit  way  inl«  the  midst  of  the  baronial  troops, 
and,  unable  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
was  obliged  to  snirender  alao. 

KsbHWrr,  C&nnlcli ;  Kobert  of  Glonosctsr : 
Bluow,  Sarou'  Wat ;  Paull,  SiiMii  wan  ■«>■(- 
fvrt. 

LeWM,  MiRB  or  (12U),  was  the  nanM 
given  to  the  tnca  made  between  Hpnry  III. 
and  the  barons  after  the  victory  of  the  latter 
at  Lewea.  By  Uiis  treaty  tlie  Provisiona  of 
Oiford  were  conSimed,  a  new  body  of 
arbitrators  «w  appointed  to  decide  disputed 
poiota,  and  to  choo«e  a  coandl  for  the  king, 
to  consist  entirely  of  Englishmen ;  the  king 
was  to  act  by  the  advice  of  this  council  in 
administering  justice  and  choosing  ministers, 
to  observe  the  charters,  and  to  live  of 
his  own  without  oppressing  the  merchants 
or  the  poor ;  Prince  Bdward  and  his  coumn 
Henry  of  Almayne  were  given  as  hoBtages ; 
and  the  Enrls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester 
were  to  be  indemnified ;  and  a  court  of 
arbitration  to  settle  dispated  questions  was 


D  be  appointed,  consisting  of  t 
leo  and  two  Englishmen. 


BiahanBar,  ChrmfcU ;  Blaaaw,  BarenJ  For. 

libeLTKF  Law  or,  hat  always  bean  some' 
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what  indeBnile  in  Eogland.  Before  the  Bevo- 
lution  of  1688  it  was  heM,"  auje  Mr.  HalUm, 
"  that  no  man  might  publish  a  writing  re- 
flecting on  the  government,  nor  upon  l^e 
character,  or  oven  capacity  and  fitness  of  any- 
one employed  in  it,"  even  though,  us  in  the 
caae  of  Tutchin,  euch  reflection  was  moroly 
general.  Under  William  111.  and  Anne,  proM- 
cutioaa  for  libel  were  frequent,  while  it  became 
an  established  principle  that  falsehood  was 
not  easontial  to  the  guilt  of  a  libel.  Under 
Ueorge  III.  the  law  became  still  further 
strained.  A  publisher  whs  held  lia)de  for  the 
act  of  his  servant  committed  without  his 
Buthorit}-,  and  Lord  Hanafield,  in  the  case  of 
Woodfall,  the  printor  of  the  Lellert  of  Jutiivi. 
went  BO  far  as  to  hold  that  the  jury  had  only 
to  determine  the  tact  of  publication ;  the 
decision  of  the  criminality  of  the  libel  rcating 
with  the  judge  alone.  Hie  hiirdship  with 
which  persons  accused  of  libel  were  treated 
I'd  to  t'oi'B  Libel  Act,  which  passed  in  17S2, 
and  declared,  in  opposition  to  the  judgea,  that 
the  jury  might  give  a  g^ernt  vtrdict  on  the 
whole  question  at  issue,  although  the  judgea 
were  still  allowed  to  eipreaa  any  opinion  they 
pleased.  In  IS17  Lord  Sidmouth's  circular 
to  the  lord-lieutenants  of  counties,  informing 
them  that  justices  of  the  peace  might  iseoe  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  any  person  ohaiged 
on  oath  with  the  publication  of  a  blasphemous 
or  seditious  libel,  and  compel  him  to  give  bail 
to  answer  the  charge,  calltd  forth  great  oppo- 
sition, though  it  was  to  a  large  extent  acted 
upon.  In  1820  one  of  the  Six  Aett  in- 
creased the  punishments  fur  libel.  In  1843 
the  law  of  libel  was  still  further  amended  by 
Lord  Canmbell's  Act,  which  allows  a  defendant 
to  plead  that  the  publication  was  without  his 
auUiority,  and  was  from  no  want  of  care  on 
his  part,  whilst  he  may  alM>  plead  that  a 
libel  is  true  and  for  the  public  beneflt.  In 
1839  the  decisioa  in  Slaetdali  v.  Santtrd, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  legalise 
Uie  (>ublication  of  libellous  matter,  by  order- 
ing It  to  be  printed  as  a  report,  led  to  an  Act 
in  the  following  year,  which  provides  that  no 
proceedings  can  be  taken  in  respect  of  any 

Sblic^tions  ordered  by  either  House  of  Par- 
ment.  In  1S68  it  was  held  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockbum,  in  an  action  brought  against 
the  proprietor  of  the  Tima,  that  "  Criticism 
of  the  Executive  is  at  the  present  time  so  im- 
portant that  individual  chaiacler  may  be 
sacriHced." 

Hallam,    Chnuf.    Hitt-iMtf.    CmH.   EUL; 
ThOBiu,  Ltaiitu  Ctut :  Bnum,  Cmul.  Lnc. 
[F.  S.  P.] 

laganitnc,  Johk,  Earl  (i.  1(387,  d.  1770), 
belonged  to  a  family  of  French  Protestant 
refugees.  He  fiiat  appears  as  a  volunteer  at 
the  Btonning  of  Lie^  (170'2],  and  aorved  as  a 
soldier  of  fortune  under  MHrllmrough,  being 
iiresant  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  He  was 
kaighted  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle 
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of  Dsttmgen  (IT43).  As  comnuuider-ui-clijef 
of  the  British  forces  in  Flanden,  he  greatly 
disliDguiBhed  himself  at  the  battle  N  £au- 
couK  (1746);  but  in  the  foUowing  year  he 
wa«  t^en  priBOaer  at  lAwfeldt,  owing  to  the 
extreme  ardour  of  the  EngUah  hone,  of 
which  he  was  in  comniand.  It  is  said  that  he 
emdeaTOurcd  to  pass  off  as  one  of  the  enemy's 
officen  when  surruimded.  Marahal  Sane 
availed  himself  of  the  captine  to  makn  over- 
tm-es  for  peace  through  Ligonier.  In  ITiG 
he  was  rBtumed  for  Bath,  and  became  lieu- 
tenant-Qeneral  of  the  Ordnance,  and  sabae- 
JuentlyGovemor-Cienetal  of  Plymouth  (1 7S2j. 
a  1T5T  he  was  removed  tram  the  Ordnance, 
much  to  his  disgust,  but  created  Viscount 
Ligonier  of  Ennialtillen  and  commander- 
in-chief,  although  nu  longer  fit  for  actiTe 
service.  He  weu  created  an  English  peer 
in  1763,  and  an  earl  in  1766. 

Lilbnme,  John  (A.  leis,  d.  16S7),  of  a 

good  family,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  was 
apprenticed  t4i  a  tailor  in  the  city  of  London, 
became  engaged  in  the  circulation  of  the  pro- 
hibited bookii  of  Frynne  and  Bastwick,  was 
brought  before  the  Star  Chamber,  whipped, 
and  imprisoned  (18a8).  On  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament  ha  was  released,  and 
compensated  for  hie  sufierings  (Nov.,  1640). 
WhQD  the  war  broke  out  he  entered  the 
army  <^  Esse;!,  fought  at  Bdgehill,  waa 
made  prisoner  at  Brentford  (Nov.,  1642], 
tried  for  high  treason  before  a  couucil 
(rf  war  at  Oxford,  and  was  only  saved  from 
death  by  the  intervention  of  the  Parliament. 
Afterwards  he  escaped,  and  served  in  the  Earl 
of  Manchester's  army,  finally  attaining  the 
Tank  of  lioutenant-colonel.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  took  to  writing  on  all  subjects, 
ftnd  was  summoned  before  the  Hoasa  of  Lords 
for  attacking  the  Earl  of  Uoncbeater,  aentenced 
to  pay  a  fine,  and  committed  to  prison.  When 
released,  in  164H,  he  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party  termed  Levellers,  and  wrote 
numerous  pamphlets  oo  the  heads  of  the  Par- 
liament and  army.  In  February,  1649,  he 
presented  to  the  CommODS  a  paper  called 
TAt  Serimii  Appmhiniioru  of  a  Pari  ef  tha 
PiepU  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwtttlth.  On 
llu^  6  appeared  Eiigland't  Nta  Chaini  Dit- 
MtWTAJ,  ami  before  the  vnd  of  the  month  it  was 
followed  by  I'he  Simt'mg  of  tht  J^'oxcm  from 
Nttemarlut  and  Triptoe  Hrath  te  WhUihall 
}y  Rvi  Siiutll  Bengles.  For  thia,  Lilbume 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  found 
means  to  eumninrise  his  viewa  on  government 
in  a  now  pamphlet  isiled  Tht  Agrttmcnt  of 
tht  I'taple,  and,  al'ttr  aix  months'  confine- 
ment, was  tried  for  high  treason.  The  jury 
acquitted  bim,  and  ho  was  released  in  Nov.. 
1649.  In  16.'i2  he  wa;  banished,  and  fined 
£7,000  for  a  I'bel  on  Sir  A.  Hasolrig-  After 
the  expulsion  of  th<t  Long  Parliament  he 
ventured  to  return  to  England,  but  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  a  second  time  acquitted 


(Aog.,  1633).  In  spite  oF  this  he  was  by  order 
of  tiie  Ooimcil  of  State  confined  in  the  island 
of  Jeraey,  but  after  a  time  released  on  his 
promise  to  live  quietly. 

Ouiut,  PorlraUt  poUtujurt  dm  hcmmu  Am  iirttt 
partii;  Muioa,  Lift  of  Uikim.       rQ_  jj   pi 

Xdllibnllero  was  the  name  of  a  song 
satirising  Jomea  II.  and  the  Cathoiics,  written 
by  Lord  Wharton  in  1686.  It  beome  varj' 
popular,  and  added  in  no  sli^t  degree  to 
the  feeling  against  the  king.  Bishop  Bomet 
says  that  this  "fooli^  Udlad  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  king's  army  that  cannot  be 
imagined  by  those  that  saw  it  not.  Tlie 
whale  army,  and  at  last  the  people  both  in 
city  and  country,  were  singing  it  perpetuallv- 
And,  perhaps,  never  had  so  alight  a  thing  so 

ritanefiect-"  There  was  some  JustiGcatinn 
Whartou'a  booat  that  he  had  sung  the  king 
out  of  three  kingdoms.  "  LilUbuUen) "  and 
"  iSuUen-e-Iah  "  ore  said  to  have  been  pass- 
words used  by  the  Irish  Catholics  in  their 
masaacro  of  the  Protestants  in  1641. 

The  bulk  d  will  lie  tou  ud  in  the  Farcj's  Briifwi, 
and  in  WilUns's  foiuivd  BaOadi. 

Limerick,  Thb  PictncATios  op  (Oct  3, 
1691),  was  the  result  of  negotiations  between 
the  English  and  Irish  commanders  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  siege  of  Limeri^k- 
The  articles  of  capitulation  were  divided  into 
two  parts^a  military  treaty  and  a  civil 
treaty.  By  the  fiist  it  was  agreed  that  Such 
Irish  officers  and  soldiers  as  should  declare 
they  wished  to  go  to  Fiance  should  be  con- 
veyed thither.  French  veKcls  were  to 
be  permitted  to  puss  and  repass  between 
Britnnoy  and  Uunster.  The  civil  treaty 
granted  to  the  Irish  Catholics  such  re- 
EgiouH  privileges  as  were  consistent  with 
law,  or  aa  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  To  all  who  took  the  oath  ol 
allegiance,  a  perfect  amnesty  was  promised. 
their  landa  and  all  the  rights  and  privilt^^ 
they  had  held  under  Charles  II,  were  to  be 
restored.  Of  the  Irish  army  eleven  thousand 
volunteered  for  the  FrenL^  service,  but  of 
these  many  afterwards  deaerted;  three  thou- 
sand cither  accepted  passes  from  Ginkell. 
the  English  commander,  or  returned  home. 
The  terms  of  the  civil  treaty  were  discussed 
in  the  Enfrliah  Parlisment.  A  bill  was  pre- 
pared in  the  Commons  providing  that  no 
per»in  should  ait  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
enjoy  any  office  whatever,  or  prar.tise  taw  or 
medicine  in  Ireland  until  he  had  taken  the 
Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  and  sub- 
scribed the  Declaration  against  Transub- 
atantiation.  Thia  was,  however,  found  in- 
consistent with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick.  The  bill  was  sccordingly  amended 
by  Chief  Justice  Uolt,  and  accepted  in  tbat 
form  by  the  Commons,  The  question  whether 
Bomon  Catholics  couid  be  admittod  to  Par- 
liament was  not  finally  settled  until  the  reign 
of  George  IV.    The  Irish  legislation  ander 
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WiUiam  JH.  and  Anne,  And  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  eightseath  century,  was  L'Ompleteljr 
oppoBod  to  tiui  ipiht  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick. 
[Ikblahd.] 

Buke,  Hill.  n/Snf.;  HuoaoliT,  UiH.i^B^t.  i 

ToJOMaak,  Siiosa  of.  Thia  ancient  town 
waalongaetroiigfaoliIoItheO'Brieiis.  In  1651 
it  WM  takva  b^  &eton  after  six  months'  siege. 
In  169U  the  Inah  army,  defeated  at  the  Boyne, 
aaaambl«d  behind  its  ramporta.  I^uzun  and 
l^vMUUil  relused  to  defend  the  place,  and 
retiied  to  tialway.  tjaisfteld  then  took  the 
command,  and  dntermined  to  hold  oat.  The 
Irish  forces  left  in  the  place  Bmoimted  to 
:^U,000  men.  William  III.,  who  was  marching 
asainst  SanBeld,  however,  settini;  out  with 
all  his  cavalry,  sarprised  the  Rngligh  siege 
train,  diapeised  the  eacort,  and  hleir  up  the 
guns.  The  English  troops,  nevertheless, 
attempted  the  siege ;  on  August  27,  however, 
when  they  tried  to  storm  the  place,  they  were 
driven  back  with  fearful  loss,  and  the  mins 
letting  in,  the  king  thought  it  wiser  to  raise 
the  siege.  limerick  toQlinued  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Irish  army;  first  the  Duke 
ot  Berwick,  then  Tyrconnel,  after  his  return 
from  Fmnce,  being  in  command.  Great 
Bcaicity  prevailed  in  the  army  till  St.  Ruth 
arrived  with  a  French  Rcet  in  1  SB  1.  After  the 
battle  of  Aghrim,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Iriah  forces,  16,000  foot  and  5,000  horse,  again 
collected  in  Limerick.  D'Unon  and  Sarstield 
were  in  command.  On  Aug.  II,  1691,  Ginkell 
appeared  before  the  walls  with  a  formidable 
train  of  artiliery.  The  bridge  connecting  the 
part  of  the  town  situated  in  Clare  with  the 
Connaught  part  was  soon  stormed,  and  the 


a  annietice,  and  on 
October  3  the  so-taUed  Articles  of  Limerick, 
military  and  civil,  were  concluded.  The 
capture  of  Limerick  put  an  end  to  the  civil 
war  in  Ireland. 


Uucolu  waa  a  Celtic  town  before  the 
coming  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  & 
Bowan  colony.  The  name  (Lindum  Colonin) 
is  a  compound  of  Celtic  and  Latin.  The 
Koman  colony  was  founded  ahout  a.u.  100. 
It  waa  hcsieged  by  the  Angles  in  fil8,  and 
became  an  English  town.  It  was  frequently 
ravaged  hy  the  Dnnea,  and  became  one  of  (he 
chief  cities  of  the  D&nelagh.  It  waa  rccnp- 
tured  by  Edmund  in  lOlB.  The  castls  was 
begun  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1088. 
The  cathedral  was  commenced  in  1086,  and 
built  chipfly  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  centuries. 

lincoln,  Thb  Faib  of  (1217),  was  the 
name  given  to  the  battle  which  vras  fought  in 
Lincom  durinff  the  reiain  ot  Henrv  III.,  be- 
tween the  Earl  ot  Pembroke  and  the  ad- 


herents of  Louis  of  France.  The  battle  van 
fought  in  the  streets  of  Lincoln,  the  castle  of 
which  van  being  besieged  by  the  French- 
Pembroke  was  completely  victorious,  and  thr 
leader  of  the  French  army,  the  Count  of 
Perthe,  fell  in  the  battle. 

£mcolu,  JouN  DE  Ljt  Pole.  Eabl  ot 
id.  1487),  was  the  Son  of  John  de  la  Pol.;, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Elizabeth,  eldest 
sister  of  Edward  IV.  On  the  strength  of 
the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
I  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy  cast  upon  Ed- 
ward IV. 's  children,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  had 
cherished  hopes  of  an  eventual  succession  t^^ 
the  crown  of  England,  and  was  recognised 
by  Kichard  III.  as  his  lawful  successor. 
Ion,  therefore,  of  Henry  VII.  t      ■ 

especially  distasteful  t 

associated  himself  with  Uie  more  active  oppo- 
nents of  the  new  monarch.  The  imposture 
of  Simnel  appeared  so  peculinriy  adapted  to 
further  his  ambitioua  projects,  that  he  lost  no 
time  in  giving  it  a  personal  and  most  ener- 
getic support,  uoBsing  over  himself  to  Flan- 
ders for  the  purpose  of  collecting  troops  and 
funds.  In  Ireland,  whither  he  went  from 
Flanders.theEarlof  Lincoln  met  with  Boenthu- 
aiastic  a  reception,  that  he  was  encouraged  to 
transport  his  forces  with  all  speed  to  England. 
But  he  was  greeted  with  Indificrence  when  he 
appeared   at   Fouldsey,    in    Xjancashire.     He 

Sushed  rapidly  southwards  in  the  direction  of 
'cwork,  with  a  mixed  force  of  Irish  and 
English,  a  regiment  of  "Almains,"  2,000 
strong,  commanded  by  Martin  Sworti,  an 
officer  of  conaiderable  reputatiuu.  The  king's 
forces  advanced  against  him,  and  a  bloody  and 
obstinate  battle  was  fought  at  Stoke,  near 
TCowark  (June  16,  H87),  which  resulted  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  De  la  Pole's  forces, 
and  his  own  death. 

Bacon,  Hill.  0/  Htnrt  VII. ;  Oairdaer,  lAtlin 
tvA  Ftptn  iifBm>Ti  VII.  (KoIIs  Series). 

Unoidiuiliira    Innursction,    Thf 

(1536),  commenced  in  the  October  of  this 
year,  ma  the  first  of  the  rebellious  move- 
ments set  on  foot  by  the  priesthood  after  (he 
dissolution  of  the  lesser  monasteries.  It 
differed  strikingly  from  the  rising,  which 
immediately  followed  it,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
fact  that  it  procesded  almost  entirely  from 
the  lower  onlers.  So  much  aloof,  indeed, 
did  the  county  gentry  hold  themselves  from 
the  Lincolnshire  revolt,  that  the  insurgents 
regarded  them  as  opponents  rather  than  as 
sympathisers,  giving  unmistakable  evidence 
cd  their  opinions  on  the  subject  by  holding 
a  large  number  of  the  gentry  in  a  slate  of 
siege  in  the  close  at  Lincoln.  The  town 
of  Loath  was  the  scene  of  the  first  distinct 
outlireak  of  local  discontent,  whero  the  rumour, 
industriously  Spread  about,  that  Heneage,  one 
of  the  clencal  commissioners,  who,  accom- 
panied by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  chancellor, 
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WU9  then  going  bis  prescribed  rounds,  h&d 
iostmctioiu  to  carry  off  the  more  valti&ble 
contents  of  the  church  treaaury,  vas  quite 
eafficient,  in  the  then  state  of  public  feeling, 
(o  excite  tho  country  people  to  deeds  of  vio- 
lence. Led  on  by  Dr.  Mackerel,  the  Friar  of 
Barlings,  who  styled  himself  for  thnt  occasion 
Captain  Cobler,  the  people  of  Louth  locked 
and  guarded  tho  menaced  church ;  and  then, 
ciuxying  away  with  them  its  great  croBS  by 
way  of  standnrd,  set  forth  tn  m<uj«  to  raise 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villageB.  Hie 
speedy  sjrival,  Iwwever,  of  the  king's  troops 
under  Sir  John  RusapJl  and  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, prevented  any  very  violent  display  of 
hiustility,  and  the  rebels  contented  themselves 
uith  sending  n  bumble  petition  to  tho  king 
for  the  redress  of  their  grievancee,  whii.'h 
they  enumerated  as  coming  under  five  heads, 
viz.  :— (1)  the  demolition  of  the  monasteries; 
(!)  the  employing  peraons  of  mean  birth  as 
ministers  of  the  <irown  ;  (3)  levying  subsidies 
without  any  adequate  occasion;  (4)  taking  { 
avuy  lour  of  the  Hpvon  sacraments;  (5)  tho 
Kubvereion  of  the  ancient  faith  through  the 
instrumentality  of  several  of  the  bishops. 
Suffolk,  having  conferred  with  some  few 
gentiemenwho  had  joined  thainaurgent  ranks 
with  a  view  to  confueing  and  counteracting 
their  plans,  returned  an  absolute  refusal  to 
theeo  requests,  but  promised  a  general  pardon 
from  the  king  in  the  event  of  an  immediate 
Buhmission  and  dispirsat  of  the  rebels.  This 
had.  all  the  desired  effect,  and  the  movement, 
so  tar  as  Lincolnshire  was  concerned,  cams  to 
an  end  on  Oct  IS,  1338. 

Fronde,  SM.  qf  Bug. ;  Bamst,  HiA  ofOuRt- 

Xiudisbnui,  The,  were  an  Anglian 
tribe  ocoupying  the  part  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
having  their  centre  about  that  portion  of  the 
(ounty  atill  known  as  Lindsey. 


English  Cutholin  college  at  Douay,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  it  in  1792,  when  the  college 
was  diapersod  at  the  French  Revolution. 
Some  of  the  refugees  foaoded  an  acadeaiy 


oved  to  Hornby, 
IdDoashire,  where  he  lived  till  hie  deatii  at 
an  advanced  age.  Btaidea  numerous  tracts 
und  essays,  chiefly  controversial.  Dr.  Lingard 
published  in  18M  TAt  Antiquitie*  of  tht 
Angle-SaxoH  Chm-ch,  ard,  between  18IS  and 
1830,  the  eight  volumes  of  his  Hi'tary  of 
Bnylimtl,  The  loiit-iiamed  work,  which  gained 
for  its  author  f;reat  aud  well-deaervad  reputa- 
tion, ia  one  of  our  Btnndard  histories.  It 
extends  down  to  1688.  In  reading  the  la'fr 
jiortion,  and  thai,  which  covers  the  Itefomiation 
jieriod,  the  author's  tinndpoint  as  a,  Roman 
i.'athoUc  historian  has  to  be  carefully  borne 


his  facts  have  been  collected  with  great 
industry,  and  are  stated  with  judgment  and 
clearness :  and  bis  work  ia  entitled  to  a  high 
place  among   the  few  general   histories  of 

Kn gland  which  have  been  produced  by 
English  scholars. 

UnlithgOW,  the  chief  town  of  the  shire 
of  that  name,  was  occupied  by  Edvrard  I.  in 
1298,  and  soon  afterwards  wu  taken  by 
stratagem  by  Bruce.  It  containa  a  royal 
palace,  the  birthplace  of  Mary  Quaen  of 
IScola  (1542),  and  the  scene  of  the  aanaaina- 
tion  of  the  Regent  Murray  (IfiTO). 

Lisle,  Ladt  Alicia  (d.  Sept.  2,  16SS], 
was  the  wife  of  John  Usie,  one  of  Crom- 
well's lords.  After  hia  dutith  she  lived  a  re- 
tired life  near  Winchester.  She  was  accused 
before  Jeffreys  of  harbouring  fugitives  from 
Hedgemoor.  Being  reluctantly  lound  guilty 
by  tho  jury,  she  was  sentenced  by  Jof&ej'a  tu 
he  burned,  but  her  sentence  was  commuled, 
und  she  was  beheaded  at  Winchester. 

Iiitstar,  JoHH  (d.  1381),  waa  a  native  of 
Norwich,  and,  <ts  his  name  implies,  a  dyer  by 
trade,  lie  beaded  the  insurants  in  Norfolk, 
during  the  peaaanta'  riaing  of  Richard  II.'s 
reign,  and  assumed  the  tiUe  of  King  of  the 
Commons.  For  a  short  while  the  whole  country 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels ;  bat  Bishop 
Spence,  of  Norwich,  having  raised  a  force, 
defeated  the  insurgents  at  North  Walsham, 
and  caused  Litater  to  be  hanged. 

Xiverpool,  CHAiti.B8  JEmmon,  Eibl 
OF  («.  172S,  tl.  1808),  was  educated  at  the 
CharterhouBe,  and  at  TJnivei^t^  CoUwe, 
Oxford,  and  flrst  came  into  nobcs  by  the 
lampoons  which  he  futniahed  to  Sir  Edward 
Turner  in  his  contest  for  Oxfotdshire.  By 
him  he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Bute,  whose 
private  secretary  he  Boon  became,  Iii  1T61 
he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Cocker- 
mouth,  and  was  made  one  of  the  Under- 
Secretaries  of  State.  In  1783  he  became 
Joint  Secretary  of  the  Trowury.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  aU  his  appointments  on  the  acoes. 
sioo  of  the  Rockingham  goveraaient.  IiOrd 
Chatham,  however,  red^nising  hii  talmts 
for  business,  appointed  him  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  1766,  and  hewsa  soon  afterwards 
advanced  to  l>e  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In 
this  capacity,  his  particular  form  of  ability 
had  room  for  display,  and  he  soon  became 
an  influential  authority  on  all  maitara  of 
finance.  In  1778  he  becune  Socretary-at- 
Wot,  and  hold  that  office  until  he  was  driven 
out  with  Lord  North.  He  then  travelled 
On  the  Continent,  and  onlv  returned  to 
England,  in  17S4,  to  join  Pitt's  government 
ss  I'resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  which 
place  he  was  adminbly  adapted,  both  by 
nature  and  experience.  In  1TS6  he  was  l^ 
pointed  CauAcellor  of  the  Doohy  of  L 
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and  VBS  aooD  afteiwards  created  Baron 
Mawkeabary.  Tea  yeaxe  later,  while  still  at 
the  head  of  tlie  Board  of  Trade,  lie  vaa  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  an  earl.  Ab  an  ontor.  Lord 
Xiveipool  never  laid  any  claim  to  eminenoe, 
and  ha  wisely  refrained  from  apealdng  in 
either  Uouse  except  on  his  own  special 
Buhject.  For  that  particnllU'  d«fartment  he 
ihowed  marked  ability. 

Sluhon,    LiTi    0/    Pitt;    Jon,    Hm.    »f 

IdTerpool,  Robebt  Banks  Jenkinbox, 
2i(DEABLor  (».  1770,'.  1828),  son  of  the  fint 
earl,  waa  edncatod  at  the  CSiarterhonse  and 
Chnst  Chureh,  Oxford,  where  he  was  the  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Canning.  Heenterod 
political  life  under  Pitt's  anapicas,  und  was 
mtunutd  for  Rye,  before  he  hud  attained 
hid  majority.  On  hia  father  being  created 
Earl  ot  Liverpool,  he  became,  in  1796,  Lord 
Hawheabury.  In  the  Addington  ministry 
he  waa  Foreign  Secretary,  and  had  charge  of 
(he  D^tiations  which  ended  in  the  Treaty 
of  AmieoB ;  but  when  Pitt  returned  to  office, 
in  1804,  Lord  Hawkeabury  wont  to  the  Home 
UfHce.  On  Pitt's  death,  the  king  eanieatly 
wished  him  to  become  IVemier,  but  ho  very 
vilely  declined  the  troableeome  office,  as  he 
did  also  on  the  &U  of  Lord  UiBnvilla's 
ministry,  in  1807,  contenting  himself  with 
being  Home  Secretary.  On  Perceval's  assassi- 
nation, he  imprudently  yielded  to  the  urgency 
of  the  Prince  Hegent,  and  became  Premier. 
He  at  onoe  became  the  object  of  popular 
hatred  by  his  omM&ition  to  reform,  especially 
in  the  uiape  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
the  adoption  of  arbitrary  ooordon  to  sujipreaB 
tbe  Tiolent  discontent,  which  gathered  head 
during  the  period  of  his  mini^ry.  His  un. 
popularity  was  still  further  increased  by  his 
introduction  of  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
against  Quern  Caroline,  which  ho  afterwards 
withdrew.  Ha  was  struck  down  by  paralyris 
in  I82T,  and  died  after  lingering  in  a  state 
of  imbecility  for  nearly  two  years.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  "  his  talents  were  far 
inferior  to  his  virtues;  and  be  is  entitled  to 
respect,  hut  not  to  admiration.  In  honusty, 
as  a  minister,  he  has  never  been  sorpassed ; 
in  prejudices,  he  bas  rajuly  been  equalled." 
Walpola   Aigliiul/ron  1816;  Dnke  of  Buck. 

iw^um,  ConriM  and  CabimtU  ttt  tha   S«nu|r,- 

Lend  HoUsnil,  TLtm.  aftv  fftuft. 

Xrooml    OoTar]uiie]>.t    Board,   Thf, 

established  in  18TI,  is  a  committee  ot  the 
Privy  Council,  and  superpeded  the  old  Poor 
Iaw  Board  It  is  concerned  with  sanitary 
'U-rangements,  with  the  public  health,  with 
highways,  municipal  improvements,  and  the 
like.  Its  members  are  a  Preddent,  appointed 
by  the  crown,  the  Prestdont  of  the  Council. 
the  principal  Socretarios  o(  State,  the  Lord 
Privy  Beol,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  but  it  is  a  Board  only  in  name,  and 
the  work  is  done  by  the  President  and  his 
ttaS.   His  signature  of  itself  cun  give  validity 


to  a  regulation.  Its  functions  are  to  sdvisc 
and  investigate  local  questions,  and  to  report 
on  ^vato  bills ;  to  control  the  poor  law 
administration,  and  less  completely  that  of 
the  sanitary  and  improvement  Acts,  to  sanc- 
tion loons  and  to  a 


"ItmAJM   was    a    Email   British   kingdom, 

comprising  Leeds  and  the  district  inune<uatcly 
round.  It  retained  its  indepcnden(«  till  it 
was  annexed  to  Northumbria  by  Edwin. 


LollkrdB,  The,  is  the  u 


the 


follownrB  of  Wycliffe,  thou^  the  derivatii 
of  it  Is  somewhat  douhtfuL  The  generally  re- 
ceived etymology  is  from  a  German  word, 
loilm,  to  sing,  from  their  habit  of  siiwing 
hymns,  but  it  bas  also  been  derivod  from 
tolia,  tares,  and  from  the  old  Engliah  word, 
laUir,  an  idler.  Wycliffe  himself  organised  no 
band  of  followers,  but  only  sent  Ont  preacherx 
known  as  "Poor  Priests,"  who  at  £r8t  seem 
to  have  recognised  him  as  their  head,  though 
before  long  all  kinds  of  men  Joined  the  new 
movement,  from  the  sincere  honest  reformer 
to  the  wild  socialist  visionaiy.  That  LoUardy 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Poassnt 
Revolt  of  1381  is  certain,  and  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  the  Lollards  were  qnite 
Bg  much  a  social  as  a  religious  party.  Tlu- 
doctrincs  which  WycliSe  had  advanced  a« 
philosophical  positions  were  put  into  practice, 
and  in  many  instances  poshed  to  an  extreme 
which  must  have  aEtonished  their  author  him- 
self. The  rising  of  the  villeins  showed  what 
Ijollardy  might  become  if  left  nnchecked,  and 
«3  usual,  the  more  moderate  men  were  made 
to  suffer  for  the  errors  and  crimes  of  tha 
extreme  section  of  their  party,  llie  f  rat  Act 
against  the  LoUaids  was  posBed  in  1381,  but 
was  merely  the  work  of  the  Lords  and  Ihc 
Idng.  By  thin  statulo  all  Lollards  were  to 
be  atTostad  and  held  in  strong  prisoDS  till 
they  should  justify  themselves  aocotding  to 
the  law  and  reason  of  Holy  Church.  In  1382, 
and  again  in  1394,  the  Lollards  addreased  h 
ramonstiance  to  Parliament,  in  which,  among 
other  points,  they  asserted  that  no  dvil  lord 
or  bishop  had  any  power  so  long  as  he  was  in 
mortal  sin,  and  that  human  laws  not  founded 
on  the  Scriptures  ought  not  to  be  obe3-iid. 
Still  there' waa  very  little  persecution,  and  il 
was  not  till  1401  that  the  Act  Dt  Hmrttite 
CombuTendo  was  passed,  and  even  after  tiie 
passing  of  that  statute,  and  notwithstanding 
the  close  alliance  between  the  I«ncastrian 
dynasty  and  the  Churcb,  only  two  peisons 
were  executed  for  herpfly  in  Henry  IV.'s 
rpign,  though  the  Lollards  boasted  that  they 
numbered  100,000.  It  is  probable  that  they 
intended  a  rising  under  the  li^dership  of  8ii' 
John  Oid™atle,atthe  beginning  of  Henry  V.'s 
reign,  but  the  vigilance  of  the  government 
prevented  it,  and  for  complicity  in  the  pro- 
jected revolt,  some  forty  persons  were  put  to 
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deuth.  Jn  1414  an  Act  was  puased  extending 
the  provisioDij  of  the  Dt  Haretko  Camburfndo 
BtatuM,  and  Beveral  Lollurda  were  executed 
in  the  eurly  years  of  Henr}'  VI.'k  rtiitn.  By 
(ho  time  el  Jack  Cade's  rebellioa  (1460),  the 
(lid  I«llard  idea  Becms  to  have  died  out,  as  in 
the  coiiiplaiiita  of  the  insurgints  at  that  time 
wa  do  not  find  any  mention  of  religious 
grioi-oneoa.  The  Huccess  of  Lollardy  aa  a 
populur  iiiovcnient  was  due  to  the  general 
di^ontcut  whii^h  prcvailod  at  the  end  of 
the  fourtetnth  L'entury,  whilo  the  torruptionB 
uf  the  Church  gnvo  it  a  great  Blimulus.  liut 
the  gradual  emunci|iiiition  of  the  viileina  pro- 
vented  its  eontinusnce,  and  the  wimt  of  an}- 
great  leader  wa«  eufiicient  to  prevent  the 
union  of  the  various  bodies  of  religious,  social, 
and  political  malcoutonls. 

WH^ht,  Fcliluiil  Songi  (BoUs  Seri«) ;  Panli, 


I^"/» 


think    the 


London.  Most  author 
name  is  Celtic,  and  points  to 
HQ  early  Celtic  city ;  though  some  modem 
inquirursthinkitmay  beTcutomc.  Forneerly 
four  centuries  (43 — 409)  London  wasa  Koman 
settlement,  covering;  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
which  vas  not  then  far  off.  The  Soman  dty 
was  not  large,  and  lay  probably  between 
Cheapaide,  Ludgato,  and  the  river.  After 
the  expuMon  of  the  Komans,  it  may  have 
remained  desolate  for  a  time.  In  604,  how- 
ever, Bode  tella  ns  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
Eant  Saxons,  and  an  important  trading  town ; 
and  in  this  vBar  Ethelbort  gave  it  ns  a  see  te 
the  Bishop  Mellitus,  consocrated  by  Augustine. 
A  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  was  also  built 
at  or  near  the  present  site.  In  861  London 
was  occupied  and  plundered  by  the  Danes. 
In  the  various  Danish  invasions  the  citizt-ns 
of  London  always  hold  out  stoutly.  It  was 
the  Witan  at  London  who,  in  1016,  elected 
Edmund  Ironside  Icing,  though  the  Witan 
outside  had  chosen  Canute.  The  abbey  of 
Westminster  was  built  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  in  the  times  of  the  last  two  or 
thi«e  Anglo-Saion  kings,  London  w«s  recog- 
nised OS  the  capital  or,  at  least,  the  most 
important  place  in  the  kingdom.  William 
the  Conqueror  hegan  t}ie  building  of  the 
Tower,  and  granted  a  cluirter  to  the  Londoneis, 
confirming  them  in  all  the  rights  they  had  held 
in  King  Edward's  days,  NumorouB  churches 
nod  monasteries  were  built  during  the  Early 
Norman  period  ;  and  in  I0S3  the  re-huilding 
of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul'a  was  be^un. 
In  1100  Henry  I.  issued  a  charter  to  London, 
which  marked  an  important  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  local  self-government.  In  tho 
war  lietween  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud 
the  Londoners  were  strongly  on  the  side  of 
theformer.  In  1176  a  stone  bridge  over  the 
Thames  wa.1  commenced.  In  1161  London 
WIS  lecogniaed  ■■  a  comnuina  or  fully  ar- 


B  )  Lon 

ganised  ccopia&tion.  In  the  reign  of  John  the 
barons  were  much  assisted  b^  the  Londonon 
in  the  contest  with  tho  lung,  and  in  the 
Magna  Charts  it  was  provided  that  London 
should  have  its  ancient  lights  and  custfons. 
A  charter  of  Jcdm  had  previously  given  them 
the  right  of  electing  their  mayor.  In  the 
Itarons'  War  of  the  thirlAcnth  century  London 
sided  with  the  barons.  An  important  feature 
in  the  fourteenth  century  history  of  London 
was  tho  struggle  for  power  of  the  craft 
guilds,  and  their  -ultimate  vittory  over  the 
menhant  guild.  In  1327  Edward  III.  granted 
it  a  new  chaiier.  In  1392  the  Londoners 
refused  a  loan  to  Richard  II,,  and  were  de- 
prived of  their  charters,  which,  however,  wore 
restored  soon  alUr.  During  the  Wan  of 
tho  Koses  tho  Londoners  were  generally 
Yorkist,  and  Edward  IV.  was  always  strongly 
supported  in  the  capital.  In  the  Civil  War 
of  the  seventeenth  ocntury  London  was  the 
centra  ot  I*resbyterianism  and  of  opposition  to 
the  king  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  to 
the  army  afterwajils.  It  waa  occupied  by 
tho  army  in  1648,  and  by  Monk  in  Feb., 
1660.  In  1666  London  was  ravaged  by  the 
Great  Phigue,  and  tho  (oCowing  year  (Stpt. 
i — 6,  16GG)  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fire,  with  many  churdiFS, 
including  the  cathedral.  Tho  rebuilding  was 
begun  immediately,  and  8>r  Christopher  Wren 
was  employed  to  build  a  new  St,  Paul'a,  and 
many  Other  churches,  on  the  old  sites.  In 
Jamee  II. 's  reign  Ixmdon  riolently  opposed 
the  Romanist  tendencioa  ot  the  king.  Its 
charters  had  already  been  seized  (Jan.,  1S83], 
and  violent  riots  occurred  towards  the  dose  of 
the  king's  reign  {Oct..  1GB8).  Tha  charters 
were  restored  Oct.  8.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury London  was  the  headquartors  of  adi-anced 
Whig  principles,  and  frequently  opposed  the 
court  and  the  ministen.  Senoua  riots  oc- 
curred owing  to  the  arrest  of  Witkes  (June, 
1768).  In  1780  London  was  distracted  b>- 
the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots  (q.v.).  During 
the  present  century  the  most  remarkable  (jr. 
cumatance  about  London  has  been  its  growth, 
which  has  lauBed  it  to  extend  far  into  the 
counties  ot  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and 
Essex.  The  MunidpU  Reform  Act  of  1835 
did  not  apply  to  London,  which,  so  br  as 
regards  the  city,  was  allowed  to  keep  it*-  old 
corporation,  ruled  by  the  repteaentatives  of 
the  wards  and  the  liveries,  while  the  portions 
outside  form  various  independent  parishee, 
administered  hy  the  vestries.  The  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act  of  1 866  created  a  body 
called  the  IJoard  of  Works  to  supervise  the 
generalaanitaryafiairsof  tho  metropolis.  Abill 
to  create  the  whole  of  London  and  tho  suburbs 
a  municipal  corporation  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  in  16B4,  but  abandoned. 
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T.  AIUd.  Hul.  end  Aiuiqmm^  ef  Imitm  11827- 

29)1    F.  Cunuiagbun,  Vrndbtak  M  LiiHn; 

1,  Timbs,  Curinitia  af  LnuUni;    1>.  Ly*oiu. 

Xmriraiii  of  homion;  u.  Kouh  Bmita,  Uaman 

Lndfll.-  CoHdl'i  UU  and  W.u  i^.dini ;  LottlG, 

A  Bittot)  af  LonAm  |1B*B] . 

iMIldoiL,  Thb  Conveniiok  or  fOct    22, 

1S32),  was  coududed  between  EngLind  and 

Fisnce,  for  the  puipoM  of  covruing  UcUaiuL 

It  decUrtid  that  ualeia  HalWd  withdrew  all 

her  troopg  from  Belgian  territory  by  Nov.  1 2, 

1832,  the  two  powors  would  place  an  omtiBTso 

on   all  Dutch  shipping  in  their  ports,  woidd 

st&lion  a  squadron  on  its  cotuta,  would  move  a 

French  army  into  Belgium,  and  would  drive 

the  Dutch  t^rrison  bom  the  citadel  of  Antwerp. 

,  Thb  TuBArv  of  [July  6,  1827),  wan 

concluded  between  England,  France,  and 
Kuuia  1  and  was  ugnad  hy  Lord  Dudley, 
the  Duke  of  Polignac,  and  Count  Xievon.  Ita 
proviiiona  were  that  aell-govemment  under 
Turkey,  but  saddled  with  a  L.ibute,  should  be 
given  to  Greece ;  that  none  of  the  ptirtieB  to 
the  treaty  desired  territorial  acquisitiona  or 
commercial  advantages.  There  were  also 
secret  articles  which  etipulated  that  if  the 
intervention  were  rejected,  more  atringcnt 
meana  must  be  adopted  to  oblige  ita  accept- 
ance both  by  one  party  and  the  other,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  coun- 
tenance to  Greece,  by  acknowledging  her  aa  a 
beUigerent  power,  and  establiahing  coniula  at 
her  ports ;  that  a  month  was  to  be  given  to 
the  forte  tor  coniiideiBtion,  and  that  il  abe 
refused  the  armistice,  the  allied  fleets  were  to 
onite,  and  intercept  all  ships  freighted  with 
men  or  arms,  dwtined  to  act  against  the 
Greeks,  whether  from  Turkey  or  Egypt ;  that 
at  the  same  time  all  hostibties  were  to  be 
carefully  avoided. 

,  The  Thbatt  op  (Jiov.  16,  1831),  was 

coDcladed  between  the  five  powers  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Belgian  question.  It  pre- 
scribed that  the  western  part  of  Luxemburg 
should  be  given  to  Belgium,  the  rest  remain- 
ing part  of  the  Germanic  Em^iire,  and  tiiat 
Holland  should  have  as  an  indemnity  the 
eastern  part  of  Limburg ;  that  each  country 
should  bear  its  own  debt  before  the  union, 
and  share  the  liabilities  contracted  since; 
that  Belgium  should  have  a  right  of  way 
through  Maestricht,  and  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt  end  oil  waters  between  it  and 
the  Khine.  This  treaty  fell  through  at  tho 
conferences  held  in  London,  but  was  even- 
tually carried  out  by  force  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  Antwerp. 

,  Thb  TaaATT  of  (1832),  was  a  conven- 
tion between  Fnmce,  England,  and  Russia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Bavaria  on  the  other.  The 
crown  of  (ireece,  now  made  a  kingdom, 
waa  offered,  with  the  authorimtion  of  tho 
Greek  nation,  to  the  King  of  Bavsria,  to  Iw^ 
worn  by  his  second  son,  Frederick  Otho,  and 
was  aedepted.  The  limite  of  tho  kingdom  were 
to  be  flwid  by  treaty  with  Turkey,  according  to 
apnitocolirfeept.2d,1831.  A  loan  to  the  King 


of  Greece  was  gnanmleed  by  Russia,  and  if  the 

consent  of  the  (Chambers  and  ot  the  Parliament 
could  be  obtained,  by  Fiance  and  Kngland. 

-,Thb  Thkaty  of  (1B*1],  was  concluded 

between  England,  France,  I'russia,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Turkey,  at  [he  conclusion  of  the 
attempts  of  Mohemet  Ali  on  Kgypt.  Itprovided 
that  for  the  future  the  ijultim  would  not  allow 
any  foreign  ships  of  war  to  enter  the  straits 
of  the  Boophorus  and  the  Dardanelles  in 
times    of    poaoe,    and   that    no    navy    might 

of  war.  It  also  confirmed  the  (juadrilatcial 
IVeaty,  1840,  which  had  limited  Uehemet  Ali 
of  Egypt  to  Egypt  and  Acre. 

,  Thb  Thbati-  o/  [1847),  was  con- 
cluded between  the  leprosentatis'ea  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugu.!,  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  the  Portuguese  insurrection. 

^.  Thb  Tkbatyof  (Mar.  13,  1871).    By 

the  Treaty  of  IVis,  m  1856,  at  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  War,  the  Black  Sea  was 
neutrsliaed,  and  Bnseia  resigned  the  right  of 
keeping  aimed  veesels  on  ita  waters,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  ones  for  police  pur- 
poses. In  October,  1870,  Russia  suddenly 
"denounced"  the  neutralisation  clauses  of 
the  tieaty.  Fnmce  and  Germany  being  at 
that  time  at  war,  the  Western  Powers  thought 
it  Hdvisable  to  accede  to  the  demand.  A  Con- 
ferraice  assembled  at  London  (January,  1871), 
attended  by  representativea  of  the  signatory 
powers  of  18S6,  and  the  Treaty  of  London 
(March  13)  de-neutralised  the  Black  Sea. 


CompaUT',  The,  formed  1606, 
obtained  a  charter  ^rom  James  1.  to  colonise 
Virsinia :  they  were  to  have  the  southern 
half  of  the  territoriee  between  the  thirty- 
fonrth  and  forty-fifth  degrees.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  new  colony  was  to  be  vested  in  a 
council  resident  in  England,  appointed  by  the 
king,  another  councir  in  the  colony  bcin); 
charged  with  the  duties  of  administration.  In 
1 609  a  new  charter  was  olitained,  vesting  tho 
appointment  of  the  council  in  the  ^larc- 
holders,  and  of  the  governor  in  the  council. 
In  1625,  tho  company,  which  had  been  com- 
merciatly  a  biiure,  was  dissolved. 

lAndon,  Richabu  or,  was  the  author  of 
a  history  ot  Richard  I.'s  Crusade.  This 
ChrimicU  (which  has  been  erroneouslf  attri- 
buted to  OeoSrey  Vinsauf)  is  printed  in  tbe 
RoHs  Beries  ;  there  is  also  a  translation  of  it 
in  Behn's  AfUiquarim  Library. 

ZiOiidOBClsnT-  llie  town  of  Derry,  in 
Ulster,  was  the  sent  of  a  monastery  founded 
in  646,  It  was  mads  a  bishopric  in  1I6S. 
Dnring  Tyrone's  rebellion  ot  1666  it  was 
gHrrisoned  hy  the  English.  It  was  surprised 
by  Hugh  O'Neil,  and  burnt  to  the  ground 
dnring  his  rebellion  (1608).  The  corporation 
of  London  rebuilt  it,  getting  a  grant  ot  the 
town  and  6,000  aoree  ^joining  (1613 — 1630). 
In  the  rebellion  of  1646  it  held  ont  against 
the  insuTgenla,  thou^,  in  1610,  it  was  only 
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owing  to  Owen  Roe  O'Nail'i 
jt  wu  able  (o  do  BO.  In  December,  16S8, 
Lord  AntTim,  with  B  regiment  at  1,200  men, 
waa  sent  by  Jamee  II.  to  garrison  the  town. 
Thoogh  tbe  corporation  and  biihop  were 
willing  to  admit  them,  thirteeo  young  appr^i- 
ticaa  dosed  the  gates  before  tbe  eyea  oi  the 
troops,  and  they  had  to  retire.  The  citiienji, 
however,  were  induced  to  admit  a  small  Pro- 
testant garrison,  under  Lieut. -Colonel  Lundy. 
That  officer  was,  however,  unable  to  prevent 
the  proclamation  of  William  and  Mary  in  1686. 
By  th<a  time  some  30,000  Protostantt  o! 
UUter  had  Bed  there  for  refuge.  Lundy  also 
sent  to  James,  who  was  now  {April,  1689) 
approaching,  and  promised  to  eurrander. 
Bat  when  James  himself,  on  April  17th, 
had  got  to  within  a  hondred  yards  of 
the  g^,  tbe  inhabitants  rose,  and  shouting 
"  No  surrender !"  manned  the  walls, 
James  and  his  escort  fled  for  their  lives, 
Lundy  was  now  deposed,  and  in  the  night 
fled  from  iJie  town.  Major  Henry  Baker 
and  Ur.  Qeorge  Walker,  a  Prot«Btant  clergy- 
man, were  appointed  governors.  Preaby- 
terians  and  Anglicans  uniting  heartily  against 
the  common  foe,  7,0D0  men  were  soon  under 
arms.  On  the  19th  sU  torms  wore  finally 
refused,  and  the  siege  began.  It  was  de- 
stined to  last  for  lOS  days— till  July  30.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  help  reaching  tbe  town 
from  the  sea,  a  boom  was  placed  by  the 
beai^ers  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  leading 
into  Lough  Foyle,  and  batteries  were  erected 
to  protoct  it.  At  last,  on  Jane  15,  Kirke  was 
sent  by  William  to  try  and  raise  the  siege. 
He,  however,  hesitated  for  soma  time  to 
force  hia  way  through  the  works  of  the 
besiegers.  Mionwhile  the  town  was  in  a 
state  of  famine,  and  its  tunrender  was  a 
question  of  days.  Baker,  one  of  the  gover- 
nors, bad  died.  Then  at  last  Kirke,  having 
received  positive  orders  to  force  the  boom 
on  July  30,  sent  o9  tbe  Dartmmlh  fri^te, 
with  two  transprirts  laden  with  provisions, 
with  this  purpose.  They  succeeded  without 
much  difiSculty,  and  by  ten  in  the  evening 
the  town  was  saved.  On  August  1  tbe  be- 
siegers withdj-ew  alter  burning  their  camp. 
The  garrison  liad  been  reduced  by  famine  and 
hy  tne  sword  to  3,000  men :  the  loss  of  tbe 
besiegen  is  said  to  have  exceeded  6,000  men. 
Uacaulay  calls  the  siei^  "  the  most  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  Isles." 

Walker,  Tnu  jtccmnt  of  rhi  Si™»  tf  Lonirv. 
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COUNT,  Eahl  ov  {b.  1769,  d.  1822],  tbe  son  of 
the  first  Alarquis  of  Londonderry,  vas  bom 
in  Ireland,  and  received  his  education  at 
Armagh  and  at  8t.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. On  coming  of  age,  he  stood  for  the 
county  of  Down,  and  was  returned  at  a  coat 
of  £30,000,  and  un  the  strength  of  a  pledge 
to  snpport  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  to  be 


i) 


represented  in  Farltainent.  At  first  he 
showed  himself  a  good  friend  to  Ireland,  and 
in  taot  made  his  maiden  speech  on  behalf  of 
Ireland's  right  to  tntde  with  Indii  in  spito 
of  the  Company's  monopoly.  I'he  Whigs 
welcomed  the  new  member  as  a  valuable  addi- 
tioa  to  their  party  i  but  he  showed  his  true 
colours  wheo,  on  the  reoaU  of  Lord  Ftt£- 
William,  be  supported  tbe  coercive  meaanreaof 
the  gavemmant.  In  179S  he  was  rewarded 
by  being  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  in  that  capacity  he  was  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  Union.  When  that  object 
was  consummated.  Lord  OasUeraagh  sat  in 
the  nuitod   Parliament  at   M.P.   for  Down 


ever,  follow  hia  patron  out  of  office,  but  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  same  post  under  AddingtoO. 
When  Pitt  again  came  in,  he  was  further 
advanced  to  the  position  of  Secretary  at  War. 
which  he  resigned  on  Pitt's  death,  and  which 
he  again  obtained  on  tbe  fall  of  Qrenville's 
government  in  1807.  By  the  expedition  to 
Watcheren,  which  was  unifertaken  at  hia  advice 
and  nndor  his  management,  be  became  most 
unpopular  with  tbe  nation,  nor  had  hii  own 
colJeaguBB  a  much  higher  opinion  of  him. 
Canning  especially  couceived  an  utter  con- 
tempt for  the  Wax  Secretary,  and  insisted  on 
hia  being  dismissed  togive  way  tothe  Marquis 
Welleeley.  Ixird  Castlareagh  took  Canning's 
action  in  very  bad  part,  said  he  bad  been 
deceived,  and  challenged  his  opponent  to  s 
duel,  in  which  Canning  was  badly  wounded. 
The  result  of  this  encounter  was  the  reai^pia- 
tion  of  both  of  them.  Lord  Castlereagh  re- 
mained unemployed  until  in  1812  he  was 
appointed  Foreign  Secretary,  in  which  office 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  though 
virtually  Prime  Minister.  In  Dea,  1813,  he 
went  to  the  Continent  as  plenipotentiary  to 
negotiate  a  general  peace.  The  orertures, 
however,  came  to  nothing.  Castlereagb  re- 
turned, to  e^jn  act  as  Engliab  minister  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  His  conduct  thsre 
has  been  often  condemned,  by  no  one  with 
greater  severity  thnn  by  Napoleon,  who 
attributed  all  the  miseries  of  England  to  hie 
imbecility  and  ignorance,  and  to  his  general 
inattention  to  me  reel  prusperity  of  his 
country.  His  unpopularity  was  increased 
by  hia  bebaviour  on  the  Continent,  and  was 
not  in  any  way  softened  down  by  the  vote 
of  Quuiks  with  which  Parliament  rewarded 
him  for  negotiating  a  peace  which  whb  made 
rcgardlcSB  of  the  interests  of  the  nation. 
In  iai6  tbe  Rret  murmurs  were  heard  in 
Parliament  against  the  Holy  Alliance  of 
RnEsia,  Austria,  and  Frusria-  This  con- 
federation received  the  support  of  Lord 
Cutlereagh,  who  thereby  brought  upon  him- 
self the  almost  unanimous  attacks  of  the 
whole  House.  In  1822  be  was  much  vtnn 
out  by  the  labours  of  a  more  than  omally 
severe  session ;  his  mind  givu  way  beneatL 
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a,  and  on  Aog.  9  he  put  an  end  ti 


ef  Hp^.  riNca  laiS:  WaltrUn  Davlcluti  Cua- 
[W.  R.  8.] 
Long,  Tiioius,  "a  very  incliscrete  and 
aninete  mun,"  bribed  the  elcL-tor«  of  thu 
borough  of  Weatbury  with  £4  to  return  hint 
tothePiu-lianientof  15T1.  A  6na  was  inflicted 
b/ the  House  on  the  borough;  but  Long,  who 
ia  deaaribed  as  "a  very  aiuiple  man  and  of 
■mall  capacity  to  serve  in  that  pkce,"  doea 
not  Beem  to  have  been  punished. 

licmg  Parliaiueat,  The.  Tliix  name 
is  that  which  has  been  commonly  applied  to 
the  Parliament  which  met  on  Not.  3,  1640. 
Oat  of  a  total  of  493  members,  S94  hod 
i«it  in  the  "  Short  Parliament "  of  the 
previous  April.  They  came  together  now 
with  the  determination  to  remove  all  gric- 
vancea,  and  "pull  up  the  cauaea  of  them 
by  the  roota."  The  Erat  few  months  were 
occupied  by  the  trial  of  StralTord  and  the 
impeachment  of  I&ud  and  other  delinquents. 
llie  attempt  which  was  made  to  uae  the  army 
to  save  Strafford  caused  an  appeal  to  the 
people  called  the  Proteitatioa,  and  was 
followed  by  a  bill  preventing  the  long  from 
dissolving  the  present  Parliament.  The 
meeting  of  future  Parliamente  hod  already 
been  secured  by  the  Trionnijil  Bill  (Feb.  10, 
1641).  The  Star  Chamber,  and  other  special 
rourta  were  abolished,  and  by  the  votca  on 
ship-mDncy,  and  the  Tannage  and  Poundage 
Bill,  the  levy  of  (axes  without  coneent  of 
Parliament  wan  made  impossible.  On  these 
purely    political    questions    Pnrliament    was 

became  ^rt  of  the  constitution.  But  on 
eccleeiastical  questions  a  division  arose  which 
made  the  Civil  War.  possible.  One  party 
wiahod  to  abolish  the  bishops,  the  other 
mecdy  to  limit  their  power,  but  Presbytoriana 
and  Spiacopalians  both  strove  to  roahso  their 
ideal  of  a  church,  and  neither  were  prepared 
to  accept  the  solution  of  toleration.  The 
Episcopalian  party  tinder  the  leadeiahip  of 
Hyde  and  Falkland  rallied  round  the  king, 
and  formed  a  constitutional  Soyaliat  party- 
One  bill  for  removing  the  bishops  from  the 
UoDSe  ol  Lords  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Lorda  in  Jane.  A  second  bill  for  the  aame 
purpoee  was  sent  up  from  the  Commons  at  the 
end  of  October  (164 1),  and  a  protest  on  the  part 
of  twelve  bishops  that  Parliament  was  not 
free,  directed  against  the  mobs  which  flocked 
to  Weatminster,  was  used  to  suspend  thorn 
from  sitting,  and  commit  them  to  custody. 
At  the  same  time  the  Commons,  by  the  Grand 
Kemonstrance,  paaeed  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
in  the  kini;,  and  appealed  to  the  people  for 
support.  The  king  replied  by  impeaching 
arA  attempting  to  arrest  six  of  the  Parlia- 
■nentary  leaders  (Jan.  6,  TS42),  bat  this  only 


brought  about  the  closer  union  of  the  two 
Ilousua.  'i'he  House  of  Lords  passed  the 
Bishops  ExduBioo  Bill,  and  united  with  tho 
Commons  in  the  demand  that  tho  king  shonlcl 
entrust  the  command  oF  tho  militia  and  foi- 
tresses  to  persona  in  whom  they  could  confide 
(Feb.  1,  i6i2).  The  king's  attempt  to  get 
possession  of  Hull  (April  23),  the  intolerant 
treatment  of  the  Kentish  potitionerB  by  thH 
House  of  Commons  (March  'IS],  embittered  the 
quarrel.  Parliament  summed  up  the  guaran- 
tocd  it  demanded  in  the  Nineteen  Propositions 
(June  2],  and  after  their  rofosal  by  the  king 

Srepared  for  war.  The  Parliament  put  in 
noD  its  ordinance  among  the  militia,  and  the 
kin^  his  commissions  of  array.  So  tho 
Civil  War  began  even  before  the  king  set  up 
his  standard  at  Nottingham.  Some  Airty  or 
forty  p^rs  to<^  port  for  the  Parliament,  and 
about  sixty  sided  with  the  king.  Of  thu 
House  of  Commons  less  than  a  hundred  at 
first  joined  the  king,  and  though  their  number 
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reached  two  hundred.  Parliomint  entrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  war  to  a  Committee  of 
Safety  of  ten  commonera  and  five  lords  sitting' 
at  Derby  Hoose.  It  also  comieenced  the 
Domination  of  an  assembly  of  divines  to  bo 
consulted  on  the  proposed  ecclesiastical 
reforms.  The  ili-auuceea  of  the  Brst  year'a 
war  led  to  the  foimation  ef  a  peace  party, 
and  negotiations  were  opened  at  Oxford  in 
March,  1643;  but  an  agreement  proved  im- 

Eeible.  Again  in  August  the  House  of 
rds  brought  fonvard  a  number  of  peace 
propositions,  which  passed  the  Commons  by  a 
small  majority,  hut  the  tumults  which  the 
news  of  these  terms  caused  in  the  city  obliged 
Parliament  to  abandon  them  (Aug.  7).  'Ihc 
Parliaaientary  leaders  turned  to  Scotland 
for  aid,  and  in  September  the  Parliament 
signed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  as 
the  price  of  a  Scotch  army.  Representativea 
of  Scotland  entered  the  Committoe  of  Safety 
(which  now  took  the  name  of  the  Committee 
of  tho  Two  Kingdoms),  and  joined  the 
English  divines  in  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
In  spite  of  their  reverses  the  Parliamentai^- 
leaders  remained  firm,  and  refused  to  treat  as 
equals  with  the  assembly  of  Royalist  members 
which  the  king  gathered  round  him  at  Oxford, 
and  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  Parliament 
(Feb.  to  April,  1644).  In  tho  spring  of  1643 
tho  poaition  of  the  Parliament  was  entirely 
altered  by  the  Self-denying  Oi  dinance,  which 
obliged  all  members  of  either  House  holding 
military  commands  to  resign  them,  whilst  at 
tho  same  time  the  reorganisation  of  the  army 
produced  what   soon   claimed    to  be    a   rival 


position  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
seriously  changed  by  the  election  of  230  new 
members  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who 
had  deserted  or  been  expelled.  Thos  a 
strong  Independent  party  vas  formed  in  the 
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Huuse  Bympathiging  with  the  arm^  ootaide. 
The  Tain  negotiatioiu  carried  on  with  tba 
kine  during  the  wiuter  of  ISIG — <6,  and 
during  his  presence  in  the  Scottiah  camp, 
ended  in  January,  1647,  with  hia  delivery  to 
the  commissiononi  of  the  Parliament.  Whilst 
the  king  still  delayed  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Presbyteriaa  majority  ia  Parlianient,  the 
conflict  between  the  army  and  that  assembly 
broke  out.  The  army  demanded  its  arrears 
of  pay  before  It  disbanded,  toleration  Eor  its 
religious  views,  and  a  voice  in  the  settleinent 
<if  the  country.  It  required  also  the  suspen- 
sion of  eleveo  leading  Presbyteiian  metnboca 
charged  with  causing  the  misundarotanding 
between  the  Parliament  and  the  army.  The 
eleven  memhers  withdrew  voluntarily  to  save 
the  dignity  of  the  House  (June  2G),  but  a 
Eaw  weeks  later  a  riot  took  place,  and  the 
LondoneiB  restored  the  eleren  membera  tu 
their  seats.  Indignant  at  mob-dictation  tlio 
Speaker,  with  100  member  of  the  Lowtr 
House,  and  fourteen  of  the  (Ipper,  took 
refuge  with  the  army  [Aug.  3).  The  soldiara 
occupied  London,  and  the  eleven  membera 
flad  or  were  impeached.  Seven  of  the  Lorda 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  a  large  number  of 
Proabyterians  sooeded  from  the  House.  Thus 
the  army  socorad  in  Parliament  a  majority 
favourable  to  its  own  views,  which,  after  the 
king  had  refused  to  accept  the  Four  Bills  in 
which  the  terms  of  peace  were  comprise'!, 
declared  that  no  more  addresses  should  be 
made  to  him  (Jsn.  3,  1643).  Three  months 
later  the  second  Civil  War  began,  the  seceding 
membera  took  advantage  of  it  to  return  to 
their  places,  the  eleven,  membert  were  re- 
called, a  persecuting  ordinance  was  passed 
against  Sectarians,  and  negotiations  re-opened 
with  the  king.  On  Dec  5  the  House,  by 
129  to  83,_  voted  that  Uie  king's  answers 
var«  sufficient  ground  to  proceed  upon  for 
the  settlement  of  the  kingdom.  A  second 
time  the  army  interfered  to  put  an  end  to 
Proabyterian  rule,  and  prevent  an  unsatis- 
factory settlement.  On  Dec.  6  and  7  B  couple 
of  Tegmenta,  directed  by  Colooel  Pride,  sur- 
rounded the  House,  eioJoded  ninety-six  of 
the  leading  Presbytraians,  and  arrested  forty- 
seven  others.  The  attendance  in  the  House 
of  Lords  dwindled  to  six  or  sevin,  that  in  the 
Commons  to  less  than  sixty  members,  but  the 
remainder  were  all  bound  to  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  army.  On  Jan.  1,  1G49,  the 
Commons  passed  a  resolution  deSning  it  as 
treason  for  the  king  to  levy  war  against  the 
Parliament  and  kingdom,  and  an  ordinance 
appointing  a  High  Court  of  Justice  to  try 
db^rlea.  The  king's  trial  lasted  from  Jan.  20 
to  27,  and  his  execution  took  place  on  the 
29th.  On  Feb.  G  the  Commons  proceeded 
to  vote  that  "  the  House  of  Peera  in  Parha. 
ment  is  useless,  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished."  The  next  day  they  resolved 
"  that  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  and 
that  this  House  doth  declan  t&at  the  office 


of  the  king  in  this  resJni,  and  to  have  the 

power  tliereof  in  any  sngle  person  ia  nn- 
nocessary,  burdensome,  and  dangerous  to  the 
liberty,  safety,  and  public  interest  of  this 
nation,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  abolished." 
These  resolutions  were  followed  by  Acts 
giving  effoi:t  to  them,  and  crewned  on  May 
IS  by  on  Act  declaring  and  constituting  the 
people  of  Engluid  to  be  «  Commonwealth 
and  free  State.  At  the  same  time  a  resolu- 
tion was  poased  to  consider  the  conatitutiim 
of  future  Parliaments,  and  thU  question 
occupied  the  House  more  or  less  for  the  ne»t 
six  years.  The  executive  power  was  in  thi- 
hands  of  the  Council  of  State  containing  all 
the  important  members  of  Parliament,  but 
the  committees  of  the  House,  and  the  House 
itself,  still  retained  great  power,  .\fter  the 
consolidation  of  the  republic  by  Cromwell's 
victories,  the  members  present  in  the  House 
increased  considerably,  rising  on  some  occa- 
sions in  lSfi2 — 53  to  as  many  as  120  members. 
After  Worcester,  Cromwell  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  House  to  fix  Nov.,  1G.54,  as  the 
period  of  their  own  dissolution,  and  urged  on 
the  question  of  the  Beform  BilL  But  when 
he  found  that  the  bill  tbey  propoaed  would 
perpetuate  the  powers  of  the  Hump,  as  it  was 
L-uUed,  by  providing  that  tbey  should  keep 
their  places  without  re-election,  and  be  sole 
judges  of  the  election  of  new  members,  ho 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
measure  by  a  private  arrangement.  When 
that  failed,  he  expelled  them  from  the  House 
by  force  (April  20) .  They  did  not  re-assemble 
till  six  yeara  later,  when  the  republicans,  who 
had  allied  themselves  with  the  army  tA  over- 
throw Richard  Cromwell,  procured  the  Re- 
storation of  the  Rump  [May  8,  16S9).  The 
members  expelled  as  Royalists,  and  those  ex- 
cluded by  IVide's  Purge  were  still,  in  spite  of 
their  protests,  kept  out  of  the  House.  This 
assembly  conaisled  of  sixty  or  seventy 
members,  and  continued  to  sit  till  Oct.  13, 
when  it  was  expelled  by  Lambert  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attempt  to  exerdae  control 
over  the  army.  On  Dec  26  it  was  re«toied 
again  in  consequence  of  the  diviaions  in 
the  army,  and  the  advance  of  Honk.  Honk 
entered  London  on  Feb.  3,  1660,  just  as  the 
Kump  was  preparing  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
for  enlarging  its  numbers,  frustrated  by  Crom- 
well in  1653.  After  a  moment's  hcsitatian, 
the  resistance  of  the  city  emboldened  him  to 
declare  for  a  free  Pariiament  (Feb.  10),  and 
to  leinsUte  the  members  excluded  (Feb.  21). 
According  to  their  agreement  with  Monk,  these 
members  resolved  that  anew  Parliament  shoold 
be  summoned  (Feb.  22),  and  proceedud  to  pass 
a  bill  summoning  it  for  April  25,  and  dis- 
solving themselves.  The  lost  sitting  of  the 
Long  Parliament  took  place  on  March  16, 
1660.  The  Eestoi»tion  swept  away  most  of 
its  work,  but  the  abolition  of  the  Eliliaor- 
dinary  Courts,  and  of  the  king's  claim  to  levy 
taxes  vithont  Parliamentair  consent,  wsie 
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■olid  aod  laating  gitios.     Two  of  iU  later 

{1643),  and  the  abolitioo  of  feudal  tenuros 
(l(H6J,  were  mBintaiDed  and  ra-anacted. 
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[C.  H.  v.] 

Longoliamp,  Willmh  db  {d.  1197),  wiu 
a  NormaD  of  low  origin,  who  had  nmsagod  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  liJuhiird  I.  before  his 
father's  deuth.  On  his  patron's  aceessioD  to 
the  throne  Longchamp  was  at  once  made 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  on  the  death  of  GeoSrey 
de  Mandevillo  he  was,  io  1190,  appointed  eu- 
Justtcior  uf  Engbuid  with  Hugh  dc  Pudaey, 
while,  to  add  to  hia  greafDess,  he  was  In  the 
next  year,  made  papal  legate.  He  very  Boon 
quarrelled  with  Hugh,  and  got  the  whole  power 
into  his  own  hands.  His  conduct  to  GHDffn>y. 
Archbiahop  of  York,  and  his  oppreeaivu 
tiiiation,  combined  witha  haughty  demeanour 
>ind  unpopular  manners,  brought  greet  odium 
upon  him,  and,  despite  his  loyal  support  of 
Richard's  interests  sgainst  the  ireasonahle 
pretensions  of  John,  he  wa£,  in  1191,  removed 
from  hia  office,  and  compollpd  to  return  to 
Xornuindy,  where  ha  consoled  himself  by  ei- 
i-ommunicating  hisenemies.  He  vas  ths  fliat 
to  find  out  whura  the  king  was  imprisoned,  and 
lusiated  in  raising  his  ransom.  Un  Kichard's 
release  Ijonei'hamp  returned  to  England,  and 
was  made  Chancellor,  which  office  he  seems 
to  have  hell  till  his  death.  Lonirchamp's 
character  was  a  curious  mixture.  "  lie  was," 
Miiys  Dr.  Stubba,  "  very  amliitious  for  him- 
self and  his  relations,  very  arrogant,  priding 
himself  on  his  Nonnan  blooH,  but  laupihsd  at 
as  aparvttin  by  the  Norman  nobles,  disliking 
and  showing  contempt  in  the  coarsest  way  for 
the  English,  whose  language  he  would  not 
speak,  and  declared  that  he  did  not  undar- 

Havedeu,   Ckmide  (Bolls  Seriea) ;  Stabtn, 
Cntl.HM. 

longaword  (or,  LoHompfcEJ,  Wiluah 
f*.  1198.  d.  1226),  waa  tho  natural  son  of 
Henry  II.,  by  Bosamond  Clifford,  He  married 
Ella,  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Salisburv,  and 
received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Salisbury  himself. 
He  fought  with  Richard  in  the  Crusades,  as- 
sisted John  afisinst  the  barons  and  the  French 
king,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of 
Bouvines.  On  hia  release  in  1219  ho  again 
went  on  Crusade. 

Xmifnrocd  (or,  LoKOBapu),  William, 


was  the  son  of  the  above,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  earldom  of  Sallabuiy.  Having 
quarrelled  with  Henry  III.  be  was  deprived 
of  his  earldom,  and  joined  Richard  of  Corn- 
wall's Crusade  ia  1:240.  In  i24G  he  again 
took  the  cross,  and  went  with  St.  Louis  on  his 
expedition  to  Egypt,  where  he  wss  slain,  in 
1250,  ut  tho  battle  uf  Monsourah. 

IiOOBe>C(nt  Field,  Ths  Battli  or 
(1470),  was  the  name  given  to  a  battle  fought 
near  Stamford  between  the  royal  forces  and 
the  Lincolnshire  insurgents  under  Sir  Kichard 
Wells.  The  royal  troops  wore  victorious,  and 
the  rebels,  in  their  anxiety  to  escape,  threw 
off    their  coats,   whence    the  battle  got  its 


Bametaple  (1820).  The  election,  however, 
was  petitioned  against  on  the  ground  of  gross 
bHberv.  The  committee  found  that  he  had 
expended  £3,000  un  the  election ;  that  out  of 
three  hundred  resident  electors  sixty-six  had 
received  £5  each  ;  and  that  the  out-voters  had 
lieen  given  £20  a-pioce.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons thereupon  unseated  Sir  Manasseh.  He 
ivas,  however,  indicted  the  same  year  for 
bribery  at  a  previous  election  at  Urampound. 
'Vhn  case  was  tried  at  Exeter,  and  it  was 
found  that  SLt  Manasseh  had  regularly  bar- 
gained with  one  of  the  electors  to  be  returned 
for  the  borough  tor  the  sum  of  £2,000,  which 
was,  of  course,  distributed  among  the  voters. 
He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000, 
and  to  bo  imprisoned  tor  two  yaara. 

LopM,  Dh.  Rodehioo  (if.  IGSS),  a  Jew  in 
the  service  of  Elizabeth,  was  charged  by  the 
Earl  of  Ebsci  with  being  in  the  pay  of  Spain. 
He  was  acquitted  once,  but  Essex  pursued 
his  investigiitions,  nod  obtained  his  conviction 
on  ths  evidence  of  two  Portuguese,  And  he 
was  executed.  It  must  still  remain  a  question 
whether  Lopez  was  really  guilty. 

Iiord  CoUinffwood,  The  (1821-22). 
In  1821  a  Spauish  cruiser  captured  a  British 
merchant  vessel,  the  Lord  CallinginBod,  and  had 
her  condemned  in  the  Spanish  courts  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  found  trading  with 
Buenos  Ayrea,  one  of  their  revolted  colonies, 
which  had  already  practically  obtained  in- 
depeodence.  The  owners  complained  to  their 
government,  and  the  latter  remonstrated  at 
Sladrid.  In  October,  1822,  Canning  Succeeded 
Lord  Casllereagh  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  immediately  sent  a  firm  note  to  the 
Spanish  government.  The  Utter  was  now 
informed  that  England  would  lake  steps  to 
secure  her  commerce,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  a  squadron  would  be  ordered  to  Cuba 
to  destroy  the  strongholds  of  these  pirUes. 
The  Spanish  government,  who  depended  On 
England  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  at  once 
gave  way.  A  decree  was  issued  reoogniung  tlie 
right  of  other  go  vemmwitB  to  trade  with  their 
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Lcvda  of  tlM  Isles.     [Iblbb,  Lokds 

JtodM,  HovBB  0?.  The  eikting  consti- 
tatioD  of  Uie  Iiords  as  an  estato  of  the  realm 
uid  of  Parliainent  dates  trom  the  thirteenth 
century.  At  that  time  their  status,  their 
dngle  CBsential  qualification,  and  their  olEce 
in  the  State  were  finally  fixed,  and  their  order 
received  that  impress  which  hia  ever  since  dis- 
tinguished it  from  the  rsflt  of  the  community. 
But  the  Lards  may  be  traced  in  an  unbroken 
deaoent  to  the  Wiiatagenwt,  which  indeed  in 
character  and  function  they  still  rcsomble. 
They  are  in  theory  the  noble  and  wise  ot  the 
kingdom,  are  counsellors  of  the  sovereigD,  are 
Ugistaton  in  a  personal  or  official  capacity, 
nnd  are  an  august  court  ot  justice.  The 
Conquest  converted  the  WUenagemtit  into  a 
general  gathering  of  feudatories  holding  their 
£utd8  immediately  from  the  Icing,  and  thus 
brought  the  institution  a  a1«p  nearer  to  its 
modem  character.  This,  however,  was  a 
large  and  unwieldy  body ;  a  proccas  of  aoleo 
tion  sot  in.  and  in  time  the  tenanta -in -chief 
of  lar^jer  holdings  were  recognised  as  a 
special  clasa  more  closely  attached  to  the 
long,  and  entitled  to  certain  peculiar  marks 
of  consideration,  of  which  the  personal  sum- 
mons addressed  1«  them  by  the  king  when 
their  services  wore  required  was  the  moat 
significant.  The  final  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment was  readied  when  this  personal  earn- 
monshaii  given  the  person  summoned  and  his 
heirs  a  distinctive  title  to  an  irrevocable  place 
in  the  order,  independent  of  any  other  quali- 
fication whatever.  Neither  tenure  of  land 
nor  nobility  of  birth,  however  eitonaive  the 
one  or  unbloniisbed  Uie  other,  now  availed  to 
bestow  rank  in  the  favoured  class,  though  the 
vast  majority  vera  great  feudal  landowners 
and  of  noble  birth ;  it  was  henceforward 
simply  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  eipreaaed  at 
first  in  a  personal  writ  of  summons,  that  alone 
had  this  virtue.  And  thia  writ  aftarwarda 
was  taken  to  have  such  efficacy  as  to  extend 
the  rights  acd  functions  that  were  its  outcome 
to  the  representatives  of  Uie  person  to  whom 
it  had  originally  been  sent,  for  ever.  Later 
on,  however,  patent  took  its  place  as  the 
regular  manner  of  expressing  the  will  uf  the 
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historic  House  of  Lords  was  developed,  ■ 
eiating  "of  the  hereditary  counsellors  of  the  ; 
crown,  the  right  to  give  counsel  being  in-  ' 
volved  at  one  time  in  the  tenure  of  land, 
at  another  in  the  fact  of  summons,  at  another 
in  the  tflrma  of  a  patent The  noble- 
man is  the  person  who,  for  his  life,  holds  the 
hereditary  office  denoted  or  implied  in  the 
title."  (Stnbha.)  But  the  positinn  had  no 
legal  value  for  ony  but  the  actual  holder; 
atf  bis  children  wore  commoners.  Thpi-e 
formed  the  lay  element  in  the  Lonla  when  the 


Parliamentary  i^item  split  into   seperataly- 

acting  Mouses  ;  and  with  them  were  aasodated 
as  a  apiritnal  element  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  BDminoned  abbots  and  prion.  These 
were  included  in  the  baronial  body,  either 
because  they  held  their  lands  on  the  baronial 
tenure,  or  ixoia  the  reverence  naturally  due 
to  their  offices  and  learning.  Since  the  *"ll'"); 
away  tti  the  clerical  estate  from  Parliament, 
tli(«e  spiritual  peen  have  been  its  only 
representatives  in  the  legislature.  Among 
the  members  of  this  composite  body  there 
were  several  degrees  of  title  and  honorary 
rank,  but  equal  rights  and  powers.  Thu 
judges  also  were  called  to  the  aasemblj,  but 
never  became  full  peera  ;  it  was  their  port  to 
guide  it  by  tbeir  cuunsel,  not  to  vote.  The 
House  has  still  a  right  to  their  advice. 

During  mediaeval  times  the  Lords  were 
the  more  powerful  division  of  Parliament, 
and  generally  took  the  lead  in,  and  dired«l 
all  constitutional  struggles.  They  were  the  oni; 
effective  check  on  the  will  of  the  king,  and 
could  carry  most  points  that  they  deemed  vital. 
Yet  their  numbeia  dwindled.  The  decrease  was 
entirely  among  the  abbots  and  friara ;  these 
Hoon  sank  from  eighty  to  twenty-seven,  while 
the  biahops  were  constant  at  twenty,  and  the 
temporal  lords  never  varied  much  from  fittj'. 
It  was  in  Henry  VI.'s  reign  that  the  practice 
of  making  peera  of  any  dignity  by  patoit, 
hitherto  occaaionally  used,  became  ^eral. 
The  Wan  "I  "le  Bosea,  by  thinning  the 
ranks,  ^^catly  diminiahed  the  political  wei^t 
of  the  Lords ;  and  their  order  was  of  com- 
paratively amall  account  in  Tudor  times. 
And  the  fall  of  the  monasteries  struck  nearly 
thirty  peera  oS  their  roll  at  a  time  when  it  con- 
tained barely  ninety  names  in  alL  But  fifty 
temporal  peers  were  summoned  to  the  last  Par- 
liament of  EliEabeth.  The  ra\e  of  the  Stuarts 
added  to  both  their  numben  and  conaideni- 
tion,  though  the  advancing  pretensions  of  the 
HommooB  checked  the  growth  of  the  latter. 
Afore  than  I2Q  temporal  lords  sat  in  the  Tione 
Parliament,  of  whom  a  third  took  the  Sound- 
head aide  in  the  great  conflict.  Between  Ihi' 
Restoration  and  the  union  with  Scotland, 
their  hietoi-y  is  marked  by  many  dispute 
with  the  Commons,  and  a  small  incrcsse  in 
numbers  and  importance.  In  Charles  H.'s 
reign  they -uetablt shed  their  right  to  act  as  a 
supreme  court  of  appeal  in  all  civil  csasae. 
though  they  hod  to  atandon  their  claim  to 
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Icial  function,  which  they  inherit  from 
old  eoncUiam  regit,  involved  them  in  an 
embittered  quarrel  with  the  Commons  in 
Anne's  reign,  when  a  disputed  queiitioa  re- 
garding the  rights  of  electon  at  Ayleshary, 
came  before  tfiem  for  a  final  decdsion.  In 
ITOT  the  union  with  Scotland  added  sixteen 
representative  temporal  peers  to  their  niim- 
bera,  in  1801  that  with  Ireland  twenty-four 
temporal  and  four  spiritual,  which  last,  how- 
tv^,  have  since  been  taken  away  by  the  Irish 
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ChuichAct.  Thsy  escaped  s  great  danger  by 
the  fulure  of  the  Peerage  BiU  iu  1719,  whi<^ 
would  LaTe  limited  thuir  numbers  t«  about 
200,  and  thus  kindled  a^inst  tbcm  vehe- 
ment envy  and  jealouey.  Thoir  political  im- 
portance reached  ita  higheet  point  in  the 
eighteenth  ttnturj,  in  the  last  years  of  which 
they  began  to  increase  rapidly  by  new  cren- 
tiona.  This  cxpaDaioo  has  guoe  on  steadily 
since;  Uiey  are  now  ten  times  as  numerous 
US  tiiey  were  under  the  Tudera.  The  Lorda 
ouinot  originate  money  bills ;  but  [he  mem- 
bers of  their  UouAe  can  record  their  protest 
and  its  grounds  against  any  measure  they 
dialike.  Once,  too,  thoy  could  vote  by  proxy  ; 
but  in  186H  they  reaigned  this  invidious 
priTiloge.  Their  persons  are  "sacred  and 
inviolate,"  and  when  cliarged  with  any  of 
the  graver  crimes,  a  peer  has  the  right  ot 
being  tried  by  the  whole  body  of  the  peers, 
lately  the  crown  was  given  power  to  create  a 
few  life-peeraRes,  to  Htrengthen  the  legal 
element  in  the  House. 

'  Thi  Lurdt  RtfOTt  on  tin  DifiMji  <4  a  Pht; 
ConrtlioiM,  Hi-lorfo  Vtuant;  Mar.  IVacKcol 
TttalAit;  StQLiba,  Cmxt.  iliit.i  B^m,  Const. 

Hi"-  [J.  R.] 

I^OTSl,  FrjUiCIb,  Viscotikt  U.  1487  ?),  was 
one  of  liichard  III. 'a  chief  favourites  and 
(idTiaera,  and  was  made  Constable  of  the 
Household,  besides  receiving  other  offices. 
He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  after 
which  he  took  sanctuary,  and  eventually  con- 
trived to  escape  to  FlandGts,  where  he  woa 
received  by  the  Ducheas  of  Burgundy.  He 
suppoited  the  claims  of  I-anibert  tiimnci,  and 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Stolce  in  1487,  where 
he  was  supposed  to  have  been  slain.  But  the 
discovery  of  a  skeleton  in  a  secret  chamber  ut 
Minster  Lavel  makes  it  probable  that  he 
escaped,  from  Stoke,  and  hid  in  his  house  at 
Hinstar   Lovel,  where  he  died,  perhaps  ot 


Baoon,  Hut,  </  Hnr^  FU. ;  liagtii,  HU.  d/ 

LucdnBfor,  LvD),KiHo(irir«  180 f),  is 
said  i«  have  sent  an  embsssy  to  Ttome  during 
the  papacy  of  Eleutherius,  entreating  that  be 
might  be  made  a  Christian.  He  is  described 
BS  King  of  the  Britons,  and  it  is  said  that 
through  him  Britain  received  the  faith,  and 
"  preserved  it  nncorrupted  and  entire,"  There 
ii,  as  Canon  Brii;ht  says,  "  no  intrinsic  im- 
probSibility  in  the  supposition  that  a  native 
prince  in  a  Roman  island  had  requested  in- 
fltmction  from  the  Roman  Church  in  Christian 
belief."  The  earliest  mention  of  Lucius  is  in 
the  second  Calalague  of  ifoinan  BiiAopi,  which 
was  probably  compiled  about  A.l>.  420. 

Bsds,  Ei>'l<nut.aal  Bi*.  i  Bright,  Korlv  Sua. 

Lvoknow,  Tiis  Dkfihcs  op  (18S7),  was 
one  of  the  most  remflrkable  episodes  in  the 
Indian  Mntiny.  Owin<(  to  the  foresifrht  of 
Sir  Henry  lAwnmce,  the  Residency  at  Luck- 
now  was  armed  and  pioTiaioaed  to  stand  a  siege. 


On  July  1  the  enemy  appeared  before  Lucknow, 
and  the  English  withdrew  to  the  Uuudency. 
On  July  2  they  lost  their  gallant  loader.  For 
three  monthsh  however,  without  hope  of  suc- 
cour, they  heldout.  Mines  were  spruDB  by  the 
enemy,  and  their  breaches  were  defended;  all 
attacks  were  driven  oB,  and  heroic  sallies  made, 
iind  cuunter-minoB  pushed  to  autieipate  the 
enemy.  At  the  end  of  July  they  hoped  to  be 
relieved  by  Havelock,  but  this  proved  false. 
Dut  on  Sept.  19  and  20,  2,600  English  soldiera 
under  Campbell,  Outram,  Havelock,  and  Keill, 
crossed  the  Ganges.  On  the  2Gth,  Ncill  lead- 
ing, the  defcnccii  of  Lucknow  wore  attacked. 
'Iliese  consisted  of  at  least  two  miles  of 
narrow  lanes,  streets,  and  massive  buildings 
defended  with  skill  and  desperation,  and  tbo 
fire  poured  upon  the  assailants  was  tremen- 
dous, but  they  succeeded  in  making  their  way 
into  the  Residency.  Outram  now  assumed  the 
command  of  the  garrison.  The  rubel  forces, 
so  far  from  retiring  from  the  city,  now 
pruned  the  siege  more  closely  with  augmented 
numbers,  and  for  the  siioceeding  two  months 
the  defence  rivalled  that  of  the  preceding. 
Inosssant  mining  and  counter-mining  were 
carried  on.  It  hod  been  impossible  either  to 
Bend  away  the  sick  and  wounded  of  1^ 
previous  sieg?,  or  to  retire  from  Lucknow, 
and  the  position  was  maintained.  On  Nov.  9 
Bir  Colin  Campbell  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Lucknow,  and  on  the  19Qx  the  position  de- 
fended BO  nobly  far  lii  months  was  evacuated. 

,  Srtos  OF  (Jan.   1— March  21,  186B). 

The  operations  for  the  recovery  of  Lucknow 
from  the  rebels  began  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  On  January  1  Brigadier  llope  was  sent 
forward  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  iron  suspension  bridge  over 
the  Kallee  Hiddee.  This  was  done  succees- 
tully,  and  the  bridge  repaired.  Uir  Colin,  re- 
inforced by  General  Sir  Hope  Gnuit  and 
GeneiaiWalpole,  reached  Akimbagh,  March  I, 
and  entrenched  himself  strongly  in  the  Dil- 
koosha  Palace,  March  2,  with  his  right  on 
the  Goomtee,  his  left  on  Aluuibagh.  Heavy 
guns  were  brought  up  and  a  bridge  of  boats 
thrown  across  the  Goomtee.  General  Outnun 
on  March  6  croseBd  the  Goomtee  and  attacked 
tbo  rebels  in  their  strong  position  in  the 
Kaiser  Bagh  on  the  9th,  and  drove  the  rebels 
before  him  till  he  could  occupy  the  Fyzabad 
rond  and  plant  his  batteries  so  as  to  enfilade 
the  works  on  the  canal  and  the  iron  and  stone 
bridges.  On  the  1 1  th  Sir  Edward  I  jngard  and 
his  lUviaion  stormed  the  large  block  of  build- 
ings called  the  Begum  Kotee,  and  inflicted 
heavy  lose  On  the  enemy.  Brigadier-Generel 
Franks  on  the  14th  successfully  stormed 
the  Imambarrab,  while  the  Goorkha  army 
pissed  the  canal  and  attai:ked  the  suburbs. 
The  enemy  now  bepsn  to  evacuate  the  city* 
On  the  16th  a  combined  movement  inflicted 
great  loss  on  the  enemy.  On  the  Elst  Sir 
Edward  Lingard  snccessf  ally  stormed  the  last 
rebel  stronghold  in  the  heart  ot  the  city; 
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Brigsdjer    Cunpliell  ixov« 

rohe]B  ax  miles  from  the  city  wiCh  heavy  loss, 
aftd  Lucknow  was  won. 

^iHiHol  Evititr,  18S7— SB;  Ksy^  8tpii||  War; 
Iblluan,  Indian  Kulinv- 
Lucy,  RiCHABD  DK  [d.  1179),  one  of  Henry 
II, 'b  ^reat  minUtera,  was  a  supporter  of 
Stephen  agaiost  Maud,  but  directly  Henry 
camo  to  the  throne  he  waa  appoiated  Jueticiar 
coDJointly  with  Bobert  do  Beaumont,  and 
after  the  death  of  ths  latter,  De  I>ucy  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  office  alone.  He  helped  to 
draw  np  the  Conatitutioiu  of  Clarandon.  for 
which  he  was  excommunicated  by  Socket. 
In  1173  he  defeated  tho  rebel  sons  of  Henry 
II.  at  Famham,  and  was  moet  enL>rgotio 
in  Buppreasing  the  revolt.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  remarkably  able  and  upright 
minister,     and     unswervingly    faithful     to 

Tom,  J-wift  nf  Bnflmd ;  Stobba,  Omit.  Hlrt. 
Ladditfl  Biote,  The  (ISll— 1816),  were 
the  ejcpression  ol  an  ignorant  notion  among 
the  workpeople,  especially  of  Yorkshire, 
Idncashire,  and  Nottinghamshire,  that  the 
distress,  which  was  terrible  and  almost  uni- 
versal among  the  poor,  was  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  machinory.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  before,  one  Ned  Ludd,  a  half-witted 
boy  in  a  I^icestorshira  villaga,  made  him- 
seU  notorious  by  destroying  stocking-frames. 
The  YorkBhire  rioters  diose  to  take  a 
name  from  this  poor  creature.  The  distress 
was  widespread ;  there  was  little  work  to  be 
done;  prices  were  very  high;  the  Continental 
war  was  still  draining  the  resources  of  the 
country.  The  causes  of  the  trouble  were  not 
far  to  seek;  yet  the  use  of  machinery,  which 
alone  kept  some  few  people  in  work,  was 
down    aa   the  cause    of   all    ' 


set  to  work  busily  to  destroy  all  the  machinery 
they  could  roach,  During  1811 — 12,  tho 
notihem  counties  were  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
disturbance ;  the  army  was  busily  employed 
in  the  Peninsala;  and  except  where  here  and 
there  a  resolute  mill-owner  overawed  the 
lioten,  no  machinery  was  safe  from  the 
moiandinif  bands.  In  1816  the  riots  broke 
out  again.  The  conclusion  of  peace  was 
expected  to  bring  bnck  prosperity  imme- 
diately. The  expecUtion  was  not  fnlBUcd; 
and  disappointrDOnt  developed  qiiickly  into 
exasperation,  producing  constant  diaturhances. 
The  government  of  Lord  Liverpool  wan  not  of 
a  kind  to  deal  with  this  state  of  things  ;  thuy 
made  no  attempt  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
ovil^which  was  the  utter  misery  of  the 
poor — but  on  tho  contrary,  thought  only  of 

place,  they  broke  out  in  another;  and  the 
repressive  policy  of  the  government  only 
had  the  effect  of  manifesting  to  tlie  people 
the  necessity  of  union  anionif  thcmeelvis 
by  means  of  aacret  societies.    With  the  return 


of  prosperii 
died  out. 


ity,  however,  the  riota  gradually 


;  UiB.  listkaU,  L.r. 

XiOdlow,  in  Bhropahire,  was  the  inOfl 
important  stronghold  ol  the  Middle  March  ol 
Wales.  The  castle,  built  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, was  besieged  by  Stephen  in  1139.  It 
was  taken  by  De  Hontfort  m  1261.  In  1469 
it  was  occupied  by  Henry  VI.,  and  subee- 
quently  became  the  residence  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward, son  of  Edward  IV.,  and  of  Arthur,  eon 
of  Henry  VII.,  who  died  here  in  1S34.  In 
1646  it  tvas  captured  by  tho  Parliamentarians. 
From  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  to  1685  th>' 
Lord  President  of  l^e  Mxrcbes  officially  D<r- 
cuiiied  Ludlow,  when  the  ofBce  was  aboliEhed. 
and  the  castle  allowed  to  demy.  The  holding 
of  the  Council  of  the  Marches  there  made  it  in 
a  sense  the  capital  of  nearly  all  South  Wales. 

Ludlow,  EoxuND  {t.  1620,  d.  1693),  mem- 
ber of  a  good  family  in  Wiltshire,  was,  at  th« 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  a  student  in  Ou- 
Temple,  entered  Essex's  Guards,  and  served 
uoder  Waller  and  Faiifux.  At  tho  end  of 
1646  he  was  elected  member  for  Wiltahir«, 
and  took  his  seat  amongst  the  Kepublicans. 
He  Bat  in  the  High  Court  which  judi^ed  th<- 
king,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
State  of  the  CommonvesJth.  In  1651  he  wiu 
sunt  to  Ireland  aa  Lieutcnant-Oeneral  of  the 
Horse,  and,  after  Ireton's  death,  held  for  six 
months  the  supreme  command  until  superseded 
by  Fleetwood  (Nov.,  1661— July,  1852).  Hp 
;_-j  ..  L—  p^gt  i„  spite  of  Cromwefl's 


igned  his  share  in  the  civi 
the  country  in  order  not  to  recognise  the  now 
authority.  In  Kichard  Cromwell's  Parlin- 
mcnt  he  vigorously  opposed  the  govern- 
ment, and  urged  on  the  army  lenders 
the  restoration  of  the  Rump.  In  July,  165U. 
he  was  sent  again  to  Iceland  to  succeed 
Henry  Cromwell  ss  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, with  the  title  of  Lieutenont-Oeneral 
of  the  Horse,  In  October,  having  returned 
to  England,  he  was  nominated  by  Lambert 
one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  establi ah ed  by 
the  army,  but  steered  a  middle  course  between 
army  and  Parliament,  and  wished  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Rump.  After  Monk  restored 
tho  eecluded  members,  Ludlow  ceased  lo 
nllend  the  House,  but  still  continued  his  vain 
attempts  to  unite  the  remains  of  the  Il«pabli- 
can  party.  He  was  a  membpT  of  the  Con- 
vention Parliament,  took  his  seat,  and 
Burrendered  under  the  proclamation  ordwinp 
the  regicides  to  deliver  themselves  up  as 
prisoners,  hut  remained  at  large  on  securit}'. 
ThuB,  when  bo  found  his  life  in  dan(i;or,  lie 
was  able  to  fly  to  France  (Sept.,  1666].  He 
fixed  his  residence  tirst  at  (Geneva,  then  at 
Vevey,  where  ha  remained  till  the  Barolalion. 
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Then  he  Tentnred  to  ratunt  to  RngUnil,  but 
the  Hoiua  of  Commons  prusentod  an  address 
to  the  kiug  requesiiug  hu  arrest,  and  he  was 
obligsd  a,fpaa  Ui  &y.  Ue  died  nt  Vevey  in 
1693. 


lor  the  I 
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Tbe;  vers  jlnt  pub- 
llihad  In  ie»8-^  <3  TOb.  Sio),  uul  repriutod  in 
17S1  (l  VOL  lolioi.  [C.  H.  P.] 

Iinluoll  v^as  the  boh  □(  Oilcomgain,  Mor- 
maer  of  Moray.  Un  iLs  death  of  Uacbeth 
(1057),  he  was  detlamd  King  of  Scotland 
by  the  supporters  of  Alacbeth.  After  a.  reign 
ui  a  few  moaths  he  was  slniii  at  EsbU,  iu 
Stratbbogie  (March  17,  1058). 

T.iiTiiltw,  John,  Lokd  (d.  1609),  the 
brother-in-law  of  tbs  Duke  of  Norfolk  (q.y.), 
«M  restored  in  blood  by  an  Aut  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1547,  hia  father,  George,  Lord  Lomley, 
havinff  beea  implicated  in  the  treason  of 
Sir  Thomas  Percy  and  Lord  Darcy.  la 
1569  he  wiw  arrestod  and  placed  in  confine- 
ment at  Windsor  on  Ruapiirion  of  beiogfaTour- 
abls  to  the  Catholic  lorda  in  the  north.  After 
the  colLipeo  of  the  rebellion  Lumlcy  resumed 
his  treasonable  I'Orreapondence  with  Spain, 
and  speedily  became  inTolved  in  the  RidolB 
conspiracy,  on  the  discovery  of  which  he  wiu 
■ent  to  the  Marshalsaa.  He  was  subsequently 
pardoned,  and  acted  as  a  rommissioner  at  the 
trials  of  Mary  Q,ueea  of  Scots  and  the  Earl 
ol  Essex. 

Lnndy's  lionet  The  Battls  of  (Jaly, 
1S14).  durin);  tho  American  War  of  1812  was 
fought  near  Fort  George,  on  lake  Ontario, 
lietween  the  British  troops,  under  Sir  G. 
Drmnuiond  and  General  Riall,  and  a  superior 
American  force  under  General  Brown.  Tho 
Britirii  gained  a  complete  Tictory,  killing 
4,000  of  the  enemy. 

Xnxembarff  QaestioiL.  In  1830,  at 
the  Conference  of  Condon,  the  Belgian  ques- 
tion was  complicated  by  the  Luxemburg 
question.  Luiembiii^  was  rtally  part  of 
Uie  Germanic  empire,  and  though  it  had 
been  ceded  to  the  King  of  HoUand  (ISH)  it 
formed  no  part  of  Holland.  Palmerston 
wished  it  to  be  united  with  Belgium ;  Talley- 
rand wished  it  to  be  handed  over  to  Franco. 
The  Confetence  decided  that  it  should  remain 
part  of  the  Germiinic  empire;  but  that  its 
western  pnrt  should  be  c«ded  to  Belgium 
[TttEATT  opLonuon,  1831].  The  Conference 
erentually  sepamt4!d  without  having  effected 
anything,  but  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
London  (November,  183  L)  wore  enforced  by 
England  and  Finnco  (1B3^). 

Am.  R,.j.;  Vlei,«]e,  Hilt,  of  Eng.  /nn  ISIS. 


at  Boston  in  America,  tt 


was  edacatod  in  England,  at  first  by  a  privato 
tutor,  andaiterwanls  at  Trinity  CoUego,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  called  to  tho  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  1804  ;  was  made  serjcant-at-law,  1813, 
and  first  became  prominently  known  from  tho 
ability  he  displayed  us  one  of  tliu  counsel  who 
defended  Watson  and  Thistlewood  on  tho 
charge  of  high  treason,  1817.  Ho  entorcd 
Parliament  as  member  for  Yarmouth,  Isle  of 
Wight,  1818,  having  in  the  same  year  become 
king's  aerjoaot  and  Chief  Justice  of  Chester. 
He  afterwards  sat  for  Ashburton  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  He  was  soon  looked 
on  as  the  most  rising  lawyer  of  the  Tory 
psrty,  and  a  eon  venientopportunity  prosentinc 
itseli  hy  the  removal  of  Sir  titunutl  bhcpherd 
to  the  Scotch  Bench,  Copley  was  appointed 
l>olicitor-Qeneral(18I9|andknighted.  While 
holding  this  office  he  was  engaged,  in  1820, 
for  Uie  crown  in  two  memorable  coses;  the 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  of  the  Cato  Street 
oODSpirators  and  their  ringleader,  his  fonner 
client  Thistlewood,  and  the  proceodings 
against  Queen  Caroline  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  both  ofiuirs  Sir  John  Copley  displayed 
rsmarkable  eloquence,  judgmeut,  and  forbear- 
ance. Uo  became  Attorney -General  in  1824, 
and  Master  of  the  Bolls  in'l826.  He  at  fint 
eneigetically  oppoaed  the  Catholic  claims,  but 
afterwards  sided  with  those  who  felt  the  abso- 
lato  necessity  of  Catholic  Emancipation  tieing 
carried.  He  took  office  in  the  cabinet  formed 
by  Mr.  Canning  in  1827.  He  was  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor  for  the  first  time  (April  20, 
1827),  and  crealrdLcrd  Lyndhurst  on  the  2Sth 
of  thesamemonth.  Whenbispnrty  woutoutot 
office  in  1B30  bo  retired  with  them,  but  was 
appointed  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
eaxly  in  1831.  In  the  Honfe  of  Lords  he  op- 
posed the  Reform  Bill  with  all  his  energies 
end  eloquence,  and  was  the  virtual  loader  of 
the  Toiy  opposition.  He  de<Jiired  the  mea- 
sure to  be  <£>trimental  to  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  inconsistent  with  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown.  He  again  took  office  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  under  Sir  Robert  Pool,  in  1834,  and 
retired  in  1836.  In  1841  Sir  Robert  Peel  again 
returned  to  power,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst 
to  the  Chancellorship  for  the  third  time.  He 
finally  resigned  in  184Q.  He,  nevertheless, 
continued  to  toko  an  active  part  in  the  debates 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 


l^ynedoclL,  Tuoius  GoAHAv,  Loan  (i. 
1750,  d.  1843),  a  genUoman  of  fortune  in 
Perthshire,  served  as  a  volunteer,  under  Lord 
Mulgrave,  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  1794, 
and  shewed  such  military  genius  and  courage 
that  he  was  pahlicly  thanked  by  the  com- 
mander. Ketuming  to  England  ho  raised  the 
Both  Regiment  in  Perthshire,  and  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  il.  For  the  next  few  years 
he  served  with  tho  Austrian  army,  end  then 
i^tomed  to  his  Mgiment  at  Gibraltar.    In 
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1808  he  MComiNuiied  Sir  John  Moore  to 
Hweden  as  hin  uide-de-cump.  und  afterwuds 
toUowed  him  to  Spain.  Ua  the  retiun  to 
KngLujd  after  thut  iMttle,  ha  was  ajipginted 
to  command  a  diviaion  at  tho  siege  of 
Klushinj;;  but  he  wus  soon  iifttjrwBrd4 
ordered  to  the  Peninsula,  where  he  was 
iiomiuated  second  in  commaud.  During 
the  winter  of  ISlOhehcid  Cadis;  but  in  tliu 
spring  of  tho  toJIowing  year,  by  a  series  of 
masterly  tautice,  he  brought  on  a  battle  witli 
Victor,  wbom  he  defeated  in  a  hnrd-lought 
battle  at  Barosa.  Ua  then  joined  Wellington, 
and  was  present  witli  bim  at  the  aioge  of 
Ciadod  fiodrigo,  after  whii^  he  went  to 
Kngland  to  recruit  his  health.  He  returood 
to  Spain  in  time  to  tnke  part  in  the  campaign 
of  1813.  He  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  at  Vittoria,  and  to  him  was  con- 
fided the  whole  oliarge  of  tho  siege  of  Ban 
Sebastian,  whirh.  after  two  partial  failures, 
his  firm  resolution  and  skilful  management  at 
length  reduced.  After  craasinH;  the  Bidaasoa 
he  was  compelled  attain  to  £eek  rest;  but  in 
the  following  year  was  appointed  to  command 
the  disastroua  expedition  to  the  Low  Coun- 
triea  (1814).  The  expedition  was  a  failure, 
not,  however,  in  any  wny  through  the  fault 
ol  the  Qommandsr-in-ehief.  In  May,  1814, 
he  wafl  raiHod  to  the  peer^ige. 

Ljnsdoch,  Jftrnnn;  ^l^lleT,  Pm'iuulor  Fir. 

laoua,  EoHVUD,  Imkd  ib.  1791,  d.  1858), 
waathesonof  iir.  John  LycoB,  of  St,  Austin's, 
llanU.  Be  went  to  sea  in  1801.  In  1828 
he  became  captain  of  the  lilonde,  in  which  he 
co-operated  with  the  French  in  expelling  the 
Turks  from  the  Uorea.  In  IS;je  he  waa 
Hppointed  minister  at  the  new  court  at 
Athena.  From  1849  to  IBSI  he  presided 
over  the  mission  at  Berne;  from  18S1  to 
1863  he  reEiided  as  minister  at  Stock- 
holm. In  18.^3,  however,  he  was  appointed 
second  in  command  of  the  Moditerraneoji 
rioet.  In  ihQ  Affamemtion  he  arnm^c?d,  super- 
intended, and  made  pos-sible  the  embarlcation 
of  tbe  allied  forces  at  Varna  and  the  Isle  of 
Serpents,  and  their  kinding  near  Kupatui-ia. 
He  served  all  throuifh  thu  Crimean  War, 
materially  aasisting  tho  genenda  by  hia 
ready  co-operation,  and  indicting  severe 
damage  on  the  Russian  Stct.  In  June, 
1855,  be  became  commander-in-chief.  In 
1 SS6  he  was  created  liuroa  Lyons. 

Lyttolton,  Euward,  Loan  {b.  1689,  J. 
1645),  was  a  member  of  a  distinguished  legal 
family  and  the  son  of  tbe  Chief  Justice  of 
North  Wales.  He  entered  Parliampnt  in  18^6, 
and  at  onoe  joined  the  popular  aide,  taking 
a  leading  part  against  Buckingham.  In  the 
Parliament  of  1623  he  was  uno  of  the  ihiet 
advocatee  of  redresa  of  (rrievsnces,  but  by 
1631  he  had  made  his  peace  with  the  king, 
and  in  1834  he  whs  apr>oint«d  fiolidfor- 
Oooeral,  in  which  capacity  he  conductad  with 
KTeat  aUlity  the  case  againet  Hampdau.    In 
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1S41  he  was  made  Lord  Keeper  asd  received 
a  peerage.  During  the  debate*  with  the 
Ltmg  I'urliament,  Lyttetton  had  a  difficult 
jHtrt  to  play,  end  at  length  fimling  that 
moderate  counsels  were  unavailing,  he  fled  to 
the  king  at  York,  taking  the  Great  Seal  with 
him.  On  the  outbreak  of  tho  war  he  raiaed  a 
regiment  consisting  of  gentlemen  of  the  inns 
of  court  and  others,  and  acted  himsell  as 
colonel.  Uut  being  unused  to  military  aer- 
vice,  hia  eiertionn  were  too  much  for  hia 
strength,  and  he  died  before  very  long.  "  He 
wjifi  a  man  of  groat  reputation  in  the  profea- 
mon  of  tho  law,"  says  Clarendon,  "  for 
learning  antl  all  other  advantages  which 
attond  Uie  most  eminent  men  ....  and  was 
not  only  vary  ready  and  expert  in  hooka,  but 
eiieedingly  vereod  in  records." 

iTttslfeon,  GIbohob,  L^un  [b.  1709,  4. 
17T3j,  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1730, 
when  he  joined  the  opposition  against  Walpole. 
He  was  made  secretary  to  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  1737,  and,  on  the  resignation  of 
Walpule,  a  Lord  of  the  lYeasury  (1744).  In 
1766  he  waa  mads  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  in  1757  raised  to  the  peerage. 
Besides  writing  numerous  miscellaneoui  and 
poetical  works,  he  was  the  author  of  a  Bit. 
taty  of  Hmrg  II.  (1764),  which,  though  now 
somewhat  out  of  date,  is  valuable  from  the 
matorials  which  the  author  has  accumulated 
and  the  industry  with  which  he  worked  at 
the  original  and  later  authorities. 

Lrttelton  (or,  Littleton).  Thoxai  {i. 
1481),  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  appointed 
one  of  the  j  udges  of  the  Common  PIbbs  from 
1486  to  1481.  Ho  is  famous  chieSy  tor  hia 
Tina/tM  on  Tenura. 

Tba    Ti'Kitiii    on    Trnura  was    printad    (It 
IToiman .  FrSDDlil   at   Rwien    about  1481,   and 
tnnalaled  Into  Enellib  io  U3ft.    Ii  has  basa 
sdiUd  by  Ur.  U.  ^toM«.   ii   uaS.      Coke's 
Cammn,lar<i,  callsd  Coti   (InDn  XttllUm,  m  Uh 
Fi'ril  In>IituI(,  appeared  In  ieS4. 
LTttOII,Rl>WABD  Georqe  Eaklb  BuLwim, 
iBT  LOKD  (».  1806,  i.  1X73),  firat  entered  Par- 
liament as  member  forSt.  Iw  in  1831.     He 
attached  himself  to  the  Whigs,  and  in  1835 
became  editor  of  a  Iiibcral  joumal,  Tht  CWfit. 
In  1B32  he  was  returned  for  Lincoln,  and  re- 
presented that  boTOUch  till  1841.    In  1843 
he  changud  his  name  to  Bulwer-Ijytton.     In 
1862  he  re-entered  the  House  of  Conunona  aa 
a  Conservative,  and  on  the  accession  of  Lord 
Derby  to  power  (18-^8)  he  became  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  the' Colonies.      During  his  abort 
period  of  ofHco,  lasting  only  a  year,  he  called 
into   existence   two  now   colonies,   those  of 
British  Columbia  snd  Quecnaland.      In  1886 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.      I-ord  Lytton 
as    one    of   tho   most  vi^rsalile  and   accom- 
plished   writers   of    hia   time,    and    waa    tbe 
author  of  a  large  numbpr  nf  fictions,  poems, 
dramas,  and  miscellaneous  works. 

Lord  Ljtton'H  Urtnoinr  hate  been  oom[dle4 
bj  his  BOD.  the  Earl  at  Lfttoa.    The  Bnttm 
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KwMwtnaj,  OioROB,  In  Eam.  or  {i. 
1T3T,  J.  1806), atteradiBtmgaiihed  diplomatic 
and  political  career,  was  in  ITGG  tent  out  as 
OoTemor  of  (irennda.  In  1779  he  was  taken 
pneoner  by  Coont  d'Eataing,  and  sent  to 
France,  Aom  17SQ  to  ITBB  he  vaa  Governor 
ot  Modru,  and  in  1792  woi  sent  to  Pekin  as 
ambagsador.  In  nsflhe  wax  made  Governor 
o(  the  Cape  Colon;,  where  hii  Scst  act 
was  to  atteinpt  to  check  the  aggression  of  the 
colonuta  by  the  proclamation  of  exact  boun- 
dariea;    during    his    tenure    of    this   office 

il796 — 98)  be  managed  to  restrain  in  a  great 
egree  the  turbnlenca  of  the  Boers. 


MilAT,  Thomas  BABtKoroH,  Loiui 

ti.  leoo,  d.  lSa9),  was  the  son  of  Zachar; 
Macaulay^an  Afncan merchant, onda  leading 
moTBT  in  the  agitatioa  against  the  Slave 
Trade.  He  was  educated  at  Trinitv  College, 
Gambridge,  where,  in  1822,  he  obtained  a 
fellowship.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
tS26,  and  in  tS30  entered  Parliament  for 
Calne.    Ue  joined  the   Whigs  and  took  a 

gMmioent  part  in  the  debates  on  the  Rofonn 
iU,  malting  some  brilliant  speeches.  Lord 
Grey  appointed  him  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Control.  In  1834  he  went  to  India  as 
legal  member  o(  Council,  and  aaaiited  to  draw 
np  the  Indian  penal  code.  In  1838  he  re- 
turned. In  1B39  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
lor  War,  which  officehe  held  till  1841,  and  was 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  from  ISIQ  to  1348. 
In  18fiT  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  bnt  hit 
health  would  not  allow  him  to  take  any 
further  port  in  pubUc  affairs.  He  died  Dec. 
28,  ISfiS,  and  was  buried  in  Wcatminater 
Abbey,  In  1843,  MacacOay's  Eiiayt,  contri- 
buted to  the  Filiniurffh  Striiw,  were  pub- 
lished in  a  collected  form.  These  essays, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  <m  subjecle  con- 
nected with  English  literature  and  history, 
such  as  Lord  Chatham,  Warren  HastiDgft, 
Bacon,  and  Addison,  are  remaTkable  for  their 
'  brilliaocT  and  vigaur  of  riyle,  and  the  skill 
with  which  the  results  of  wide  reading  are 
presented  in  an  easy  and  interesting  form. 
They  bare  been  extraordinarily  popular.  In 
1848  appeared  the  flrrt  two  volumes  of 
Ma^aalay's  HUlari/  of  SngUmd;  the  third 
and  fourth  being  published  in  1866 :  and  a 
fifth  compiled  from  the  historian's  papers  ap- 
peared in  1861 .  MacBulay's  Bftory  was  left 
unfinished.  The  author  designed  to  bring  it 
down  to  a  period  within  the  memory  of  his 
own  generation.  As  it  stands  it  is  only  com- 
plete to  the  Peace  of  Ryswiok  in  1697,  though 
the  final  volume,  which  wag  in  part  compiled 
from  the  antlior's  papera,  takes  ns  to  the 
death  of  William  III.  After  a  general 
sketch  of  the  earlier  history,  the  historian 
narrates  in  detail  the  reigns  ot  Charles  II.. 
James  IL,  «nd    WiUiun   HI.    Macaolay's 


Hiitery  a/  England  has  been  more  popular 
and  more  widely  read  than  probably  any 
other  historical  work  ever  written.  It  is  ao- 
knowtedged  by  scholars  to  hare  grave  defects. 
The  author's  love  of  paradox  has  frequently 
led  him  to  mis-statements  and  exaggeration  ; 
ho  is  a  pronounced  partisan,  and  over-praises 
some  of  his  charecters  as  greatly  as  he 
depreciates  others  ;  and  he  is  constantly  un- 
able to  resist  the  temptation  to  sacrifice  im- 
partiality for  the  purpose  of  making  a  point, 
or  hei^tening  an  effect.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  of  the  period  was 
extensive ;  hut  he  does  not  always  use  his 
materials  with  critical  jadgmeot,  and  the 
statements  of  worthless  authorities  sometimes 
receive  an  undue  prmninenoe.  His  want  of 
wide  sympathy,  too,  and  of  real  insigbt  into 
human  natore,  has  prevented  his  appredating 
great  men  with  whom  his  views  were  not  in 
accord,;  so  that  his  pictures  of  someof  them  are 
inadequate  and  even  distorted.  But  with  these 
defects  the  merits  of  the  history  are  conspi- 
cuous. It  remains  the  chief  modem  authority 
in  English  for  the  period  of  which  it  treats. 
Its  pictures  of  men  and  manners  have  hardly 
been  excelled  in  graphic  power,  and  bring 
home  the  subject  to  the  reader  in  a  mannet 
attained  by  few  historians.  The  vigorous 
movement  of  the  narrative,  the  brilliancv  of 
the  style,  the  wit  and  point  with  which  the  fiook 
spartdes  all  through,  and  the  frequent  passages 
of  eitiaoidinarily  vivid  descriptive  writing, 
suffice  to  give  it  a  permanent  place  in  T'^gliim 
literature, 

Uumlar's  l*ft  onJ  LMtn  havs  lieai  pub- 

Usheil  bf  his  neplis-,  Hr.  Q.    O.  TnTSlTSa. 

Tha  work   gitm  a  plcaMn;  aooonnt  d  his 

salable  prirats  ahancber. 

lEftalMtll,  son  o{  Finlay  or  Finel,  Tbane 
nf  OlamJB,  was  Mormaer  of  Ross  and  Moray, 
and  the  general  of  King  Duncan  against 
the  Norwegians  Thorflnn  and  Thorkell.  Id 
lOiO  he  went  over  to  the  enemy,  slew 
Duncan  by  treachery  in  a  smith's  hut  near 
Elgin,  and  divided  the  tdugdom  with  Thor- 
finn,  taking  to  himself  the  districts  sooth 
and  west  ot  llie  Tay,  with  the  central  district 
in  which  Scone  is  situated.  Although  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  separate  the  Macbeth 
of  history  from  the  Macbeth  of  Shakespeare 
and  tradition,  he  appears  to  have  ruled  Scotland 
well,  and  to  have  beneSted  the  Chunh  in  DO 
rmalldegree.  AlthoughhebsdmarriedGuroch, 
the  granddaughter  of  Kenneth  IV.,  Macbeth 
was  always  regarded  as  a  usurper,  and  in 
1D46  we  And  Crinan,  Abbot  of  Dunkeld, 
making  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  reinstate  his 
grandchildren  on  the  throne.  In  lOGO  Macbeth 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  being  the  first  King 
of  Scotland  who  entered  into  communication 
with  the  Papal  see,  and  on  faia  return  was 
attacked  by  Biwaitl,  Rnrl  of  North  umbria.  and 
defeated  (July  27,  1054).  Siward  succeeded 
in  establishing  Malcolm,  son  ot  Duncan,  aa 
King  of  Cumhna.  InlOS7,  onthedeathof  his 
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povorful  ally  ThorSun,  Uacbeth  was  again 
attacked  by  Malcolm,  tuid  bIbih  at  Lumpba- 
nan.  From  this  time  hereditary,  iusCctid  of 
coUatenil,  auet'OBsion  becama  the  rule  in  Scot- 
land. The  reign  uf  Macbeth  ia  Hhrauded  in 
the  mysteriea  of  legend  and  ronmnce.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  well-known  atorleB  of 
Banquo,  the  march  of  Bimani  Wood,  and  the 
like,  are  mere  inventiona  of  the  chronjclera. 


Xsedonald,  Floka  (<f.  1790),  vae  a  hidy 
of  Sontb  Uist,  who  is  famous  for  her  gtory  in 
helping  the  Young  Protandsr,  Charles  Ed- 
ward  Stuart,   to  escape  after  the  battle  ol 
Cullodan.      She    caused   the   prince    to 
dresMd  in  woman's  clothes,  and  to  pass 
her  maidservant,  and  by  her  courage  and 
soortes  succeeded  in  bringing  him  safely 
the  Isle  of  Skyp,  whore  ho  BM-aped  to  Fmo 
Flora  Macdonald  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  UU  July,  1647.    She  married  a 
relation,   also  namiKl   Macdonald,  and 
with  him  to  America,  but  on  the  death  of  her 
hnaband  returned  to  Scotland. 


■acdonald  of  tlie  Isles,  Alixan- 

DBK,  was  one  of  the  Highland  chieftains  amn- 
moned  by  Jamea  I.  to  appear  at  Inveraess  in 
1427.  He  was  there  thrown  into  prison  on  a 
charge  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
but,  having  made  Mb  submission,  was  reliaised. 
His  first  act  on  obtaining  his  freedom  was  to 
bum  Invemeas,  and  to  invade  Lochabor, 
where,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der to  the  royal  troops,  and  was  imprisoned 
at  IWlallon  Castle  in  East  Lothian. 

Kukay,  Oenerai.  Huoh  (d.  1692),  of 
Sconry  in  Sutherlandshire,  having  served 
abroad  tor  thirty  ytars,  was  aent  by  William 
III.  to  Scotland  ui  1689,  where  ho  endeavoured 
to  bring  Clavorhouse  to  bay.  Hxing  bis  head- 
quarters at  InTemesB.  For  some  time  ho 
was  unsuccessful,  but  at  length  foiced  on  en- 
gagranent  at  Killiecrankie  (June  17,  1689), 
where,  although  he  suffered  defeat,  he  hod  a 
more  than  counterbalancing  gain  in  the  death 
of  his  great  opponent.  The  following  year 
Mackay,  whose  niovomonts  against  the  High- 
landers had  been  extromely  snccesstul,  built 
Fort  WUliam.  He  then  went  to  Ireland, 
where  he  served  under  Ginkell,  and  was  pre- 
aent  at  Aghrim.  He  was  tilted  at  the  battle 
of  Steinkirk,  in  1692  ;  "  dying,"  says  Lord 
Macanlay,  "as  he  had  lived,  like  a  good 
Christian  and  a  good  soldier-'^ 

KMkilltOSll,  SirJahes  (i.  1765,  if.  1832), 
was  the  son  of  Qiplain  John  Mackintosh  of 
Kellachie.  He  was  educated  at  Fortrose  and 
at  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  From  thence 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  etndy  medicine,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Soyal  Medical 
Society  and  also  of  the  Speculative  Sodaty. 
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In  17B9  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
iUgcncy  Uuestion,  in  which  he  supported  the 
views  of  the  Whigs.  In  1791  he  became 
known  to  the  world  as  the  antagonist  of  Mr. 
Burke  in  his  Vindicis  QaUtca,  The  talent 
he  displayed  mode  him  many  iUoatrioua 
friends  in  the  Opposition,  but  he  was  soon 
converted  by  Burke  himself.  In  1796  he  was 
lalled  to  the  bar.  In  1803  he  defended  the 
French  journalist  Peltier.  He  held  for  some 
time  the  appointment  ot  Professor  of  Oenend 
Polity  and  of  I^aw  in  the  East  India  College 
at  Haileybury  ;  from  that  situation  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  office  of  Kecorder  of  Bombay, 
on  which  occasion  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  (Dec.  21,  1803).  He  returned  in 
lail,  and  was  elected  member  for  Xaim 
11813).  In  1818  he  was  elected  for  Kuares- 
borough  under  the  inSuence  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire-  He  devoted  himself  during  his 
Parliamentary  career  to  the  improvement  rf 
the  Penal  Code.  He  continued  to  repreaent 
Knareeborough  down  to  his  death.  Among 
other  works  Mackintosh  wrote  a  Biitery  of 
Xnfland,  extending  down  to  1672,  and  a 
Hatery  of  th4  Stvolulion  of  1688. 


her  of  the  Madras  army  before  he  entered  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service.  He  gained  great  dis- 
tinction at  the  College  of  Fort  William  and 
in  the  judicial  branch  of  the  service.  He 
entered  the  political  department  during  the 
Hdministiation  of  X«rd  W.  Bentinck-  In 
1837  he  was  Lord  Auckland's  secretary.  In 
1S3S  he  was  sent  to  I^ore  to  negotiate  the 
triple  alliance  with  Ronjeet  Singh.  He  ac- 
companied the  Afghan  expedition  aa  political 
envoy.  In  1840,  for  his  services  in  conclud- 
ing the  treaties,  be  was  made  a  baronet.  On 
Dec,  23  he  was  assassinated  at  Cabul  by 
Akbar  Khau. 

Kaoqnarie,  Colokel  Lachi-an,  was,  in 
1810,  sent  out  as  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  an  office  which  he  filled  for  twplve 
yeeis.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  by 
his  amelioration  of  the  oondition  of  the  dis- 
charged convicts,  did  much  to  develop  the 
colony,  whilst  his  employment  of  convict 
labour  in  the  construction  of  roods  had  the 
effect  of  opening  out  the  country  ta  an  extent 
hitherto  unknown.  On  his  return  to  England, 
in  1822,  he  left  New  South  Wales  "  four  timea 
as  popnlous  and  twenty  times  as  large  as 
when  he  went  out-" 

Hadraa  was  granted  1«  the  English  as  a 
site  for  a  trading  factor)',  with  a  small  adja- 
cent taclory ,  by  the  Bajsh  of  Bijnagur,  in 
1639-  A  fort,  called  Fort  St.  George,  was 
erected  here.  In  1664  it  was  created  a  Pre- 
sidency. It  speedily  grew  in  imjportance,  and 
became  almost  the  largest  tiadmg  station  of 
the  English  in  India-  In  1702  the  fort  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  out  sucoeasfuUy  againsl 
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the  beaieging  anny  of  the  Eioperor  Anrung- 
xebe.  In  1748,  however,  it  wm  captured  by 
the  French  geoeral,  LabourdonnaiB  (Sept.  1), 
and  romiuDed  in  the  hands  of  the  Franch  tilt 
leBtorsd  to  the  Eagliah  hy  ihe  Peace  of  Aii- 
la-Chapelle  (1748).  In  the  Seven  Years'  War 
it  was  besieged  (Dec.,  L768)  by  I^y.  till 
reheved  by  Admiral  Fococke  (Feb.,  1769). 
In  17S9  it  was  threatened,  tlioiif^h  not  actually 
attacked,  byHyderAli.  In  1809  a  mutiny 
ot  the  ofBcers  took  place.  In  1817  the  town 
was  besieged  by  the  Piniiarriea  In  1833  & 
bishopriD  was  eetabUshed  tbera. 

lUdxu  Mntin;,  The  (1809),  vaa  a 
serious  disturbance  among  the  European  oSS- 
cera  of  the  East  India  Company's  army.    The 


officers.  Hie  whole  army  broke  out 
mutiny.  A  hundred  and  fifty-eight  oblcers 
idgned  an  address  to  government  demanding 
the  repeal  of  the  olmoxIooB  order  and  the 
restoistion  of  the  offin^ra.  Supported  by  the 
new  commander'in-chief  and  the  king's  regi- 
ments, Sir  George  Barlow  appealed  to  thu 
■epoya  against  their  officers.  Thia  van  done 
M>  succeaatully  that  only  in  Seringapatam  was 
there  any  disturbance,  where  the  native  regi- 
inenEs  comtzianded  by  disufEected  officers  re- 
foMii  to  submit,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the 
king's  troops,  with  the  rosult  that  l&O  vere 
killed  and  wounded.  The  of&cers,  alarmed  nt 
the  energetic  meoaui^  of  Sir  George  and  the 
intention  of  Lord  Minto  to  repair  at  once  to 
Madras,  paused  at  open  rebellion.  By  August 
16th  all  had  retonied  to  th'.lr  duty.  On 
rsMhing  Madras,  Lord  Minto  issued  a  gene- 
ral order  of  such  craisiderate  and  anicious 
reprobation  that  all  were  eoncUiatod,  and  the 
eiceptioo  of  twenty-one  ringleadera  from  the 
general  amnesty  waa  received  with  equa- 
nimity. Of  these  twenty-one.  four  wore 
cashiered,  one  acquitted,  and  the  rest  dis- 
missed;  but  all  were  subsequently  restored 
to  the  service. 

XEftgdnlen  Collie,  Oxroan,  Cue  or 
(1687—88),  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  downfall  of  James  II.  In  1687  the 
preddency  of  Magdalen  College  fell  vacant, 
when  Jamea  II.  issued  a  letter  ordering  the 
election  of  one  Antbony  Farmer,  a  Koman 
Catholic,  ns  president.  Farmer  was  not  only 
diaqoaliBed  technically  from  holding  the 
appointment,  but  was  a  man  of  notoriously 
immoral  life  and  bad  reputation.  In  spite  of 
the  royal  injunction,  the  fellows  eleeted  one 
of  their  number.  Dr.  Hough,  to  the  presi- 
dency, whereupon  they  were  cited  before  the 
Commifuion.  The  proofs  of  Farmer's  dis- 
graceful conduct  were  indisputable,  and  the 
Commission  cancelled  his  nomination,  but 
insisted  on  the  elrction  of  Parker,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  another  Catholic,  to  the  presidency. 
Airain  the  fellows  refused,  and  for  this  all  [he 
fellows  except  two,  who  yieldsd  to  the  king's 
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wishes,  were  snspended,  and  eventually  de- 
prived of  their  fellowships,  and  in  a  few 
months  the  whola  revunues  of  the  coUego 
were  enjoyed  by  CathulicB.  Parker  died  not 
long  after,  and  was  succeeded  W  Qifford,  a 
Bomaniat  bishop ;  but  in  1888  James,  being 
anxious  to  Dunciliate  his  subjects,  restored 
the  ejected  fellows,  and  aocepted  Hough  as 


the  eiectad 
president. 


HagodailC,  Tue  Batti,s  of  (750),  was  a 
victory  for  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde  over 
lUoyan,  ,biother  of  Angus  MauFergus,  and 
the  Picta.  Uigedauo  is  Mogdoch,  in  Dum- 
bartonshire. 


ig  the  charlers  gronted  by  the  Norman 
and  Angevin  kings,  is  properly  a  treaty  made 
between  John  and  his  subjects,  and  was 
"  given  under  our  hand,"  that  is,  sealed  with 
the  royal  seal,  on  June  16,  1216.     But  it  had 


which,  among  other  proviiiions,  set  limits 
to  the  usuries  of  the  Jews,  pledged  the  king 
to  raise  no  scutage  or  aid  "  save  through  the 
common  council  of  the  realm,  or  on  the  three 
ordinary  feudal  occsaionB,"  prescribed  the 
forms  of  aummoning  this  council,  forbade 
any  increase  of   the  customaiy  forms,  em- 

Kwcred  every  one  to  go  away  m>m  and  come 
ck  to  the  realm  unhindered,  mitigut«d  the 
oppressiveness  ot  the  Forest  I^ws,  and 
banished  the  royal  rnerecnnrics.  ^^'^en  irtt 
cenfirmed,  in  1216,  by  the  Eiirl  of  Pembroke, 
for  the  boy-king,  Henry  III.,  it  had  lost  all 
these  and  other  concessions:  and  thus  its 
clauses  were  abridged  t,o  forty-two.  At  its 
second  confirmation,  mode  in  an,  these 
forty-two  had  grown  to  forty-aevon,  one  of 
which  settled  the  times  of  holding  the  county 
courtsnd  view  of  frank-pledge,  while  another 
restricted  grants  in  mortmain.  The  fifth 
confirmation,  made  in  12'25.  reduced  the 
clauses  once  more,  to  thi^ty-se^'cn  this  time, 
and  these  proved  the  final  and  accepted  legal 
version.  Even  in  this  form  it  is  a  most  com- 
prehcmive  document ;  hardly  an  intereat  is 
overlooked.  To  the  Churchitgnaranteedthe 
freedom  that  mainly  meant  full  liberty  to 
chooae  its  prelates  ;  to  tenants-in-chief  relief 
from  the  oppressive  enforcement  of  feudal 
oblii^tioos :  from  disparagement  of  heirs  snd 
spoliation  of  widows;  to  mesne  tenants 
similar  securities  against  mesne  lords :  to 
London  and  other  cities  and  towns  alt  their 
ancient  franchises ;  to  merchants  full  licence 
to  go  about  buying  and  selling  from,  to, 
or  through  England  unQesced;  to  villeins 
that  their  wainage  should  not  be  distrained 
to  pay  fines ;  to  the  collective  community  that 
Common  Pleas  should  be  held  in  a  Qxed 
place ;  that  fines  should  be  awessed  on  oath,  by 
upright  men  of  the  venue,  and  be  proportioned 
to  t^  offence;   that  weights  Mid  D    
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Bhonld  be  uniform,  tnd  that  the  ilieFiffR  ■hmild 
be  curbed  in  the  eierciae  of  tbeir  mtuufold 
aathoritj.  But  the  highest  pitch  of  the 
Charter  is  leikched  in  the  tJauaea  that  aaHare 
eieiy  freenuui  th&t  hi*  Mraon  and  property 
are  absolutely  secure  m>m  eveiy  Kind  c^ 
damaging  procem,  "  lava  through  the  lawful 
judgment  of  hiapoert  or  the  law  of  the  land," 
and  pledge  the  kitu;  not  to  sell,  refuie,  or 
postpone  UiB  doing  of  j  uatice  to  any  one.  The 
btei  coDSimstions  are  almoat  berond  reckon- 
ins;  fifteen  are  found  in  Edward  III.'b 
reign  alone.  Never  has  law  been  held  in 
higher  esteem ;  the  very  day  that  Charlet  II. 
entered  London  as  a  restored  king,  the 
Commoni  asked  him  to  confirm  Magna  Carta. 
Vatth**  Puii,  p.  Wi.  Ao.  1  Balph  at  Cogse*- 
lull:  Bkckitona,  Frt/af  U  Mafa  Cortai 
EKdUm,  Cflut  au.,  oh.  xil.,  ud  BIk*  Cluvtm. 
[J.  R.] 


The  impossibility  of  restoring  order 
Owalior  State  belonging  to  Scindia,  except 
by  an  appeal  to  arms,  determined  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  to  despateh  an  army  to  effect  this.  On 
Dec.  20  the  army  advanced  on  Gwalior.  Scin- 
dia's  troops  luidlalienupaBtroagpoBition,and 
during  the  night  seven,  battalions  of  infantry 
entrenohed  themselves  with  twenty  guns  of 
beavv  calibre  in  the  village  of  lAabiirajpore. 
Sir  Hugh  Oougb,  despising  his  enemy,  made 
no  reconnaissance,  and  therefore  knew  nothing 
of  lUs  change  of  position.  The  discharge  of 
the  masked  batteries  gave  the  first  notice  of 
the  proiimity  of  Scindia's  army.  The  heavy 
guna  had  been  left  behind,  and  so  Sir  Hugh 
Ooiigh  at  once  launched  his  troops  on  the 
llahratta  batteries,  which  were  served  with 
frantic  desperation  till  all  the  gunners  were 
shot  down  at  their  posts.  AAer  the  guns 
were  captured,  the  infantry  maintained  their 
ground  with  great  determination,  and  the  vic- 
tory was  not  gained  till  1,000  of  the  British 
army  (ell,  killed  and  wounded. 

Mahidpove,  Thb  Battlb  of  (Dec.  21, 
1S17],  was  fought  during  the  war  against 
Holkar.  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  moved  up  to 
Mahidpore  to  bring  on  the  issue  of  a  battle. 
Holkar's  army  was  protected  by  a  river  in 
front,  its  left  Sank  resting  on  a  deep  morass 
and  its  front  lined  with  a  formidable  bat- 
tery of  seventy  guns.  6ir  Thomas  launched 
his  men  across  the  dilBoult  river  by  a 
single  ferry,  in  the  face  of  a  teirific  fire,  to 
■eiae  the  guns  which  had  silenced  his  own 
light  infantry.  Holkar's  artillerymen  fought 
irith  great  gallantry,  but  were  struck  down 
at  their  guns.  A  general  rout  took  place  and 
the  victory  was  complete  l^ugh  won  at  the 
expense  of  TTS  killed  and  wounded. 

Xoliomat  *K  [d.  17a&)  was  the  son  of 
Anwar-ud-deen,  Nabob  of  the  CHmatic  In 
1719  ho  was  placed  on  the  threne  after 
the  recapture  of  Arcot  from  the  French  and 


Chnnda  Sahib.  He  was  shortly,  however, 
attached  in  his  camp,  and  with  difficulty  es- 
caped toNazir  Jung.  He  now  made  overtures 
to  the  French,  but  Olive's  succeaa  at  Atnot 
(1761)  confirmed  him  to  (he  English.  He 
DOW  entered  into  an  allianoe  with  Mysore 
and  Tanjore,  and  raised  on  army  of  Mah- 
rattas  under  Monui  Rao.  The  Comstic  was 
gradually  reduced  by  the  English  and  native 
armies.  In  176S  a  suspension  of  arms  was 
agreed  to,  and  Mubomet  AJi  was  acknow- 
ledged Nabob  of  the  Camatic.  He  was  beset 
with  difficulties,  and  in  1757  required  (he 
aid  of  a  Britiah  detachment  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  of  his  brothers  and  collect  hia  re- 
venue. During  the  war  he  was  compelled  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Mahratta  Bajee  Rao. 
His  rebellious  subjects  gave  him  considerable 
trouble.  In  176S  he  quarrelled  with  Tan- 
jore. The  result  of  the  war  which  fallowed 
was  the  Conquest  of  Tanjore,  which  was  given 
to  Mahomet  Ali  by  the  English.  In  177fl  he 
was  compelled  to  disgorge  it  again.  He  was 
an  object  of  peculiar  averaion  to  Hyder  Ali, 
owing  to  the  malign  influence  he  was  sup- 
posed to  exereise  on  the  English  counsels. 
The  Camatic  became  the  scene  of  the  war 
again  on  the  outbreak  of  hoetilitiee  in  1778. 
During  the  reign  of  Mahomet  Ali  the  Car- 
□atic  graduaUy  assumed  a  position  of  com. 
plelo  dependence  on  England.  Its  defence 
was  guaranteed  in  return  for  tribute.  All 
its  foreign  relations  were  conducted  thn>ugli 
the  English.  Its  contribution  was  liable  b 
be  raised  in  wartime.    J--  •  — - 

Kili,  Kitt.  0/ India. 
JbluAt  LoKO.  [Stakhope,  Loan.] 
K^lfattMl,  The,  consinted  of  Berenl 
tribes  of  Hindoo  monntoineers  whose  crigio 
and  early  history  is  obscure.  Tbey  were 
brought  mto  prominence  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  by  the  chief  SiiajJ. 
Beginning  with  a  smidl  estate  and  a  small 
army,  he  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Moguls,  and  the  wan  of  Aomngnbe.  to 
enlarge  his  army,  and  extend  his  dominions  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighboura.  His  head- 
quarters were  fixed  at  Satan,  from  which 
plundering  hordes  sallied  in  every  direction, 
until  the  whole  surface  of  India  was  studded 
with  their  possessions.  The  break  up  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  which  followed  the  invasion 
of  Madir  Shah,  enabled  them  to  extend  their 
dominions  from  Delhi  in  the  north  to  the 
Toombuddm.  a  southern  tribntary  of  the 
Kistna  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  tt>  Gujorat  on  the  west  Dniing  the 
reigns  of  Sivaji'a  weak  succcsaort  all  Autho- 
rity was  uaurpud  by  the  principal  officera  of 
State.  Two  powerful  kingdoms  were  formed, 
the  one  under  the  Feishwa,  or  prime  minister, 
whose  capital  was  at  Poonah,  and  the  other 
under  the  commander-in-chief,  who  fixed  his 
capital  at  Nagpore,  and    is  known  aa  tlw 
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IlAJah  of  Berar.    The  suthority  of  the  U&jah 
of  Sataia  becuoe  merelr  nomiiia],  and   all 

C'er  resided  in  the  Peiahwa,  who  became 
d  of  the  Mahmtta  ConfaderacT.  A  herds- 
nwn  fcnmded  a  Bovendgnty  in  Gujarat,  fi^"g 
hiB  court  at  Baroda,  and  waa  known  by  the 
title  of  the  ()uicowar.    Another  Imnd  aall)  ' 
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the  BhonsUh,  acknowl  ^ 
of  the  Peuhwa,  and  marched  i«  battle  undc^ 
hiB  gtandaid.  This  ill-cemeated  confederacy 
tended  to  ^it  ap  owing  to  the  weaknew  of 
Bncceaaive  Peishwai  and  the  ri«e  of  other 
dlietlHini,  each  ai  Scindia  and  Halkar,  who 
va^ed  almost  independent  warfl  in  Kajpootana 
and  MalwB.  Thii  disiategratinB  tendency 
was  shown  at  the  Peace  ^  Salbhye,  when 
Hahdajee  Scindia  assumed  an  almost  inde- 

Kdent  position  as  mediator  between  Qie 
nah  State  and  the  Fngliah  government. 
Hie  confederacy,  however,  Btill  held  toge- 
ther, and  in  1T95,  for  the  last  time,  the  whale 
Mahratta  army  assembled  under  the  banner 
of  the  Ptushwa,  to  cruah  the  Nizam.  The 
civil  wan  and  diaturbances  which  attended 
the  accession  of  Bajee  Itao  II,,  and  the  rivalry 
between  the  various  chiefs,  especially  Dowlut 
Rao  Scindia,  and  Jesvunt  Rao  Holkar,  caused 
the  total  break-up  of  the  confederacy  by  the 
Treaty  of  Bassein.  The  result  of  the  wars 
which  followed  was  to  reduce  the  Peishwa  to 
the  position  of  a  dependent  on  the  English 
government,  and  to  establish  Scindia,  Ilolkar, 
uid  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  as  independent 
■overeigns,  Tanjora  had  already  fallen  to 
the  English,  and  the  Guicowar  naa  bound 
by  a  defensive  alliance  to  the  conquerors  of 
India.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Peishwa  at 
his  dependent  state,  and  hia  attempts  to 
recover  independence,  in  which  he  was  aided 
by  the  Raiali  of  Berar,  Appa  Sahib,  caused 
the  deposition  of  the  former,  the  annexation 
of  his  territories,  and  tlie  Snal  diMolution  of 
the  Mabratte  ConfederAcy  (ISIB). 

The  chief  members  of  the  Uahratta  Con- 
federacy were:^ 

The  Rajak  of  Salara,  the  descendant  of 
Bivaji.  The  authority  of  this  prince,  long 
obBOiete,  was  revived  in  1819,  on  the  down- 
fall of  the  Pooniih  State.  A  nortion  of  terri- 
turywBS  restored  to  him  with  limited  political 
power.  This  re-organisation  was  dungerous 
as  supplying  a  fresh  nucleus  for  Mahratta 
bttrigue,  and  like  all  iU-jud)(ed  measures  was 
productive  of  disastrous  results.  In  1839  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Rajah  waa  in  corre- 
spondence with  Uie  Portuguese  of  Goa,  with 


Svemment  with  the  object  of  exciting 
[erary  against  his  Vncfactors.  Lord  Auck- 
land, finding  tlie  Rajah  refused  to  conform 
to  the  treaty  of  1S19,  which  had  restored 
him  to  power,  deposed  him  and  elevated  hia 
brother  to  the  throne  on  the  sauM  oonditiona 
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and  half  not  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  adopt  a  son,  Lord  Dothousie  held  that 
aa  the  Satais  State  existed  only  by  treaty 
with  England,  it  hod  now  fairly  japeed  to  the 
Company,  and  it  was  inexpedient  to  recon- 
stitute il.     It  was  therefore  annexed  (1848). 

The  AuAim,  resident  at  Poonah ;  ruling  in 
Poonah,  Khandeish,  the  Konkan,  and  GnjeiBt, 
with  a  nominal  supremacy  over  the  whole 
confederation.  Uis  territory  and  power  was 
greatly  diminished  by  tho  Ti»itiea  of  Baswin, 
and  the  rise  of  the  other  chieftains.  His 
dominions  were  finally  annexed  hy  the 
treaties  of  1617  and  1818. 

The    S^ak    of    Berar,   rendent    at  Nag- 

C>  i  mling  what  now  constitutes  Uie  Central 
vinces.  The  Berar  State  was  annexed  in 
1853,  on  the  death  of  the  lost  Rajah,  leaving 
no  children,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  an- 
nexation of  Sutara. 

The  Av'aA  0/  Tinyori,  ruling  at  Tanjore. 
[Taxjom.] 
The   Quiemear,  ruhng  at  Baroda.     [Got- 

I,  ruling  at  Gwalior.     rScWDlA.] 


Mahratta  chiefs  during  the  Mogul  and  Uah- 
ratta  wars  in  Rajpootana,  had  established  on 
insecure  throne  in  Bundelkhund.  In  1S03  the 
Peishwa  Bajee  Rao,  as  head  of  the  Mahratta 
State,  coded  his  claims  on  Bundelkhund  to 
Sngland.  Tlie  province  waa  definitely  an- 
nexed, and  in  1817  the  Peishwa  formally 
gave  up  all  claims  on  it. 

The  R^ak  of  Solapon  was  the  possessor  of 
a  jaghire  in  the  Poonah  State,  This  small 
territory,  originally  in  conjunction  with  its 
neighboor,  Sawuntivaree,  a  piratical  State, 
baa  survived  the  empire  of  the  Peishwas, 
and  exists  as  a  dependent  state  no  longer 
piratiGeJ. 

Of  these  chiefs,  Sdndia,  Holkar,  the  Qni- 
cowar,  and  the  Rajah  of  Kolapore,  still  exist 
dependent  protected  prince*. 

Omit  I>aa,  HakraUot;  Blphlnitons,  IiMiai 
Kill,  Silt.  0/ India, 

SUiratta  Ditoli.    In  1742  the  Mah- 

rattas  invaded  Bengal.  The  inhabitants 
crowded  into  the  foreign  factories,  and  espe- 
cially Calcutta,  for  protection.  The  President 
sought  permission  of  the  Kabob  to  surround 
tho  Company's  territory  with  an  entrench- 
ment. It  was  readily  conceded,  and  the  work 
was  commencpd,  and  prowcuted  with  vigour, 
but  suBpended  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy. 
This  entrenchment  was  called  the  Mahratta 
Ditch. 

Kaintonanos   is    defined    in    the  law 

books  as  "  the  act  of  assisting  the  plaintiff  in 
any  legal  proceeding  in  which  the  person 
giving  the  assistance  ha«  no  valuable  interest. 
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or  in  which  he  acts  from  an  improper  motive ; " 
or,  len  t«chniaiUy,  it  ie  eimply  ' '  interference 
witb  the  due  voiuna  ofjiutiue.  It  was  often 
found  easier  in  the  England  of  tha  Middle 
Ages  for  a,  man  to  have  recounie  to  Home 
powerful  neighbour  who  would  "maintain" 
his  cause,  than  to  seek,  on  his  own  motion, 
for  the  expensire,  uncertain,  and  uumbrDus 
nmiadiea  of  the  law  courts.  In  return  for 
help,  which  might  be  wanau  table,  but 
which  was  more  commonly  a  gnwB  perveraion 
of  the  coursa  of  justice,  the  person  astdsted 
beatme  the  dependent  or  client  of  the  bsron 
who  supported  him.  In  other  caBOS,  lawyers 
were  giiilty  of  similar  acts  of  "  maintenaoce." 
Allied  with  muintenaDce  was  the  custom  of 
giving  livery,  which,  besidea  its  more  direct 

SDliticul  result  in  exciting  and  Btimulating 
ynaatio  factions,  was  commonly  resorted  to 
as  giving  a  colourable  excuse  for  maintenance. 
In  conjunction  the  cuatoms  of  livery  and 
maintenance  produced  a  "  chronic  organised 
anarchy,  striking  at  all  law  and  government 
whatsoever."  AaeociatioDS  were  formed  to 
mHiutain  the  suits  of  their  members.  Great 
lordB  conferred  with  lavish  profusion  their 
liveries  on  all  who  would  wear  them,  and 
regarded  it  as  a  point  of  honour  to  "  main- 
tain "  the  causes  of  their  clients,  A  long 
scries  of  statutes  and  proclamations  were 
directed  against  these  evils,  but  to  very  liltle 
pnrp4Me.  By  the  Btatute  of  Weetminater  the 
tirst  it  was  ordered  that  no  sheriff  or  officer 
of  justice  should  maintain  parties  in  quarrola. 
Two  other  enactments  of  Edward  I. 'a  reign, 
in  12S9  and  130-5,  were  to  the  same  effect. 
In  132T  and  1346  stronger  measures,  which  in 
themselves  were  evidences  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  custom,  were  passed.  By  for- 
bidding the  return  to  Failiiunent  of  main- 
tainers  of  false  suits,  an  indirect  but  efEectuul 
blow  was  aimed  against  the  practice.  But 
maintenance  was  never  more  flagrant  than 
when  Alice  Ferrers,  the  mistress  of  Edward 
III,'s  dotage,  took  her  seat  in  the  courts  of 
law  to  maintain  the  causes  of  her  friends,  or 
when  John  of  Gaunt  and  Percy  "  maintained  " 
Wycliffe  when  attacked  for  heresy  by  the 
Bishop  of  Londim,  A  scries  of'atatutos  in 
the  reign  of  Kichard  II.  had  little  effect,  and 
maintenance  flourished  during  the  weak 
government  of  the  Hfteenth  century.  Mean- 
while the  practice  of  livery  had  incrruscd 
nlso,  and  the  importance  laid  on  heraldry 
during  the  later  Middle  Ages  largely  brought 
this  about.  During  the  period  1377— H6H  a 
lung  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament  limited  the 
right  of  nobles  to  confer  Uveriea  as  veil  as 
strengthened  the  htws  against  maintenance. 
But  their  weakness  for  good  lay  in  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  efficient  court  to  carry  them 
out,  since  the  law  courts  were  themselves 
brought  into  contempt  by  the  custom  of 
maintenance.  A  famous  Act  of  Henry  VIT. 
(the  SUitute  of  Livery  and  Mninteniince,  3 
Hen.  VII,,  cap.   i.)  remedied  this  defect  of 


previous  legislation  by  constituting  a  court  of 
royal  officials,  who  were  by  their  podtion  free 
from  the  fear  of  violence  aod  corruption  that 
beset  the  aasizee.  'ihii  measure,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  stricter  government  of  the 
Tudors,  soon  brought  an  end  to  maintenance. 
An  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  paned  in  UIO  was 
indeed  directed  against  maintenance,  but  its 
provisions  show  that  fraud,  cot  force,  wae  the 
means  then  sought  to  pervert  the  Course  of 
justice;  aud  the  offence  of  maintenance  in 
Buhaequent  periods  has  consisted  of  fraudulent 
rather  than  forcible  attempts  to  iat^ere  with 
the  due  courae  of  justice. 

etubbs,C<>iul.Hut,.Tol.lil.,  at^lwD,  Hutern 
of  th4  CrimiHoJ  laiD,  voL  Hi.  FT   JE*  T  1 

Maitland,  Sis  John  {b.  IMS,  d.  1695), 
brother  of  Maitland  of  Lethington.  was  made 
Lord  Privy  Seal  (1667),  though  in  1570  he  was 
deprived  of  his  office  by  Act  of  Parliament 
In  1684  Jamea  VI.  made  him  Secretaiy  of 
State,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  CbanceUor. 
He  waa  a  great  enemy  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  who  attacked  Hotyrood  House 
with  a  view  to  seizing  him.  In  1S8S  he  ac- 
companied James  to  Norway  to  fetoh  his  bride, 
Amie  of  Denmark,  and  in  1590  waa  created 
Lord  llaitland  of  'rhiilestan. 

K^ox^ChtnflntlMi  In  1665,  after  the 
disagreement  with  his  first  Parliament,  and 
the  rising  under  Penruddock,  Cromwell  de- 
vised the  plan  of  dividing  En  gland  into  military 
districts,  to  be  governed  each  by  a  major, 
general,  responsible  only  to  the  Protector  and 
Council.  The  major-generals  were  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  militia,  with  the 
duties  of  putting  down  aU  attempted  insurrec- 
tions, carrying  out  the  Protector's  police  re- 
gulations, and  raising  the  ten  per  cent,  in- 
come tjiit  imposed  on  Royalists,  The  first 
ippointed  was  Desborough,  in  llay,  1655,  for 


the    I 


lulh-fl 


the 


whole  organisation  was  officially  announced 
in  Oi'tober.  Including  Wales,  there  were,  in 
all,  twelve  districts.  When  Cromwell's  second 
Parliament  met,  after  a  vigorous  defence  of 
his  "poor. little  invention,"  ho  was  obliged 
to  abandon  it-  The  House  of  Commons,  an 
Jan,  29,  16.57,  rejected  by  121  to  78,  the 
second  reading  of  a  "  Bill  for  the  continuing: 
and  assessing  of  a  tax  for  the  paying  and 
maintaining  of  the  Militia  forces  in  England 
and  WaitT>,"  and  thus  deprived  the  Protector 
of  the  machinery  by  which  the  system  of 
major-genemls  was  maintained. 

Cmrnir^'i  IctUm  and  flptrcha  I  Ummoa,  Liji 

!>/ jrilton.nTea  i  li«  ol  dlstricU  and  their  eom. 

DiinderB,  from  the  Order  Book*  ol  the  Conncit. 

Kalabar  Coast  is  the  coast  of  India 
west  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  south  of  Canars, 
and  north  of  Travancore. 

Kalacca,  on  the  west  coast  ot  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  waa  held  by  tha  Portugneoe  until 
IGiU  i  it  then  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  Dutch, 
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who  kept  it  until  it  was  taken  bf  the  EagUtt 
ia  179S.  Id  ISOl  it  was  restored  to  tba  Dutch 
by  ttte  Pence  of  Ataiens,  and  did  not  linall^ 
come  into  the  poBBension  of  the  BritiBh  until 
1825,  when  it  was  ohtnioed  in  eichnnge  for 
the  island  of  SunuLtnt.  In  lSfl7  Malacca  was 
separated  from  the  Indian  govenunent,  and 
ti^ther  with  the  other  Straits  Set^ments. 
came  under  the  Colonial  Office.  Its  louil 
affairs  are  now  adminirtered  bj"  a  Resident, 
who  is  under  the  Governor  of  Singapore. 

Malcolm  I.,  King  of  HcotUnd  (943 — 
e.^1),  eon  of  Donald,  succeeded  to  the  thrDoe 
of  Alban  on  the  ramgnation  of  Conatanlinell. 
(943).  One  of  hit  fiiat  acts  was  to  attack  and 
slay  Cellach,  the  provincial  King  of  Moray. 
In  945  Edmund  of  England  madB  over  to  him 
the  province  of  Cumberland,  on  condition 
that  ne  should  give  him  aid  both  by  land  and 
sea,  a  compact  which  was  renewed  by  Ed. 
mund's  successor,  Eadred.  In  949,  however, 
Malcolm,  having  broken  the  condition,isi-aged 
Northambria  as  far  as  the  Teee  ;  he  was  shiin 
(954),  either  at  Alwin,  near  Forres,  by  the  men 
of  Moray,  in  revenge  for  the  diwth  ol  their 
kiDK,  Cellach,  or  at  Fetteresao. 


_  _  U  n.j  King  of  Scotland  (1005 
—1034),  Bon  of  Kenneth  II.,  came  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland  as  the  successor  of 
Kenneth  III.  (1005),  and  at  once  attacked 
North umbria,  besieging  Durham  with  a 
large  Eumy.  He  was,  however,  detested  by 
Uchtred,  son-in-iaw  of  Aldun,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. UnsuccesHful  in  his  attempts  to  wreat 
Caithneos  from  the  Norwegian  earls,  he  Con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Sigurd,  giving  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  whose  son,  Thorfinn, 
he  made  Earl  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness.  In 
1018,  Malcolm  retrieved  bis  former  defeat  by 
a  brilliant  victory  at  Carham  over  Eadulf, 
who  was  forced  to  cede  Lothian  to  the  Scot- 
tish king  as  the  price  of  peace.  In  1031, 
Malcolm  sabmitted  to  Canute  and  became 
"his  man."  In  1034  he  was  asaaamnated 
at  Glamis.  In  him  the  direct  male  lino  of 
Kenneth  MacAlpin  came  to  an  end.  During 
his  reign  Strathclyde  finally  became  part  ca 
the  Scotch  kingdom.  Malcolm  was  Uie  fiist 
king  who  w«s  called  King  of  Scotia;  his 
Buccessful  policy  of  consoliriatlon  obtained  for 
him  the  title  of  "  the  Lord  and  Father  of  the 
"West." 

RobfrtHW.  Korlu  X'tngi  of  So'Iandi  akenB. 
CfUic  Scotland. 

Kaloolm  III.,  King  of  Scotland  (101)8 


say  by  a  miller's  dHughler,  hut  more  probably 
bv  the  daughter  of  the  Eorl  of  NorthumbriM. 
On  his  Other's  death,  Malcolm  and  his 
brother  Donaldbane,  who  were  more  infants, 
were  protected  for  a  time  by  their  pmndfather, 
Cuiuut.    Malcolm  aft«rwaids  sought  aid  from 


his  uncle,  Siward  of  Northumbria,  who  de- 
feated Macbeth  near  Dunainane  (1054),  and 
on  his  death,  from  Toatig,  son  of  Earl  God- 
wine.  The  cause  of  the  young  prince  was 
also  espou'^  by  Edwatd  the  Confessor,  with 
the  result  that  Macbeth  was  slain  at  Lom- 
pbanon  (1057),  and  that  Malcolm  obtained  , 
undisputed  possession  of  the  throne  a  few 
months  later,  being  crowned  at  Scone  (April 
25,  1058).  In  1001  the  king  broke  his  alliance 
with  Toatig,  and  ravaged  Northambria,  but 
became  reconciled  to  him,  and  gave  him  shelter 
on  his  defeat  by  Morcar  (10G5).  In  1068, 
Edgar  Atheling,  his  mother  and  two  sislors. 
with  a  number  of  Suxon  exiles,  took  refun  at 
the  Scottish  court,  and  were  well  received  by 
Slaicolm,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  aid  formerly 
received  from  tho  Confessor,  In  1070  the 
Scottish  king  married  Margaret,  Ednr'e 
sister,  as  his  second  wife  (hiiflrst  having  dsmi 
Ingebiorgo,  widow  of  HiorSnn  of  Caithnns), 
a  marriage  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
asylum  granted  to  Saxon  rofugeeH,  had  a  most 
important  effect  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  country,  both  by  promoting  civilisation 
and  education.  Malcolm,  in  1070,  bound  by 
his  alliance  with  Edgar,  harried  the  northern 
districts  of  Eoghmd,  upon  which  William  re- 
taliated by  penetrating  as  far  as  Fife,  in  1072, 
where,  at  Abemcthy,  the  Scottish  king  awore 
fealty  to  him,  and  surrendered  his  son  Duncan 
as  a  hostage,  receiving  in  return  thcgi'ant  of 
certain  lands  in  England.  In  1075,  Hnlcolm 
succeeded  in  persuading  Edgar  to  renounce 
his  claim  to  the  English  throne.  In  1079,  on 
William's  absence  in  Normandy,  Malcolm 
ravaged  England  as  far  as  the  Tj^e,  drawing 
down,  by  this  act  an  invasion  of  Scotland  by 
Prince  Itobert  in  the  following  year.  In  1091, 
Malcolm  again  espoused  the  cause  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  and  invaded  England,  meeting  Wil- 
liam Ruf  us  near  Leods ;  here,  however,  a  peace 
was  concluded  by  the  exertions  of  Robert  and 
Edgar,  Malcolm  swearingfealtyto  the  King  of 
England.  In  August,  1093,  the  Scottish  king 
was  Bitnimnned  to  Qloucester  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  treaty,  but  was  there  threatened 
with  so  much  arrogance  by  William  Uiat  ho 
asserted  his  independence  and  hurried  back  to 
Scotland,  where  he  collected  on  army  with 
which  ho  invaded  England.  He  was  slain  in 
battle  on  tho  banks  of  tho  Aino,  by  the  band 
of  Morel  of  Bamborough  (November  13th, 
1093),  and  buried  at  Tynemouth.  His  son 
Edward  perished  at  tho  same  time.  "  An  able 
king,  and  a  bold  and  fearless  warrior,"  say^ 
Mr.  Robertson,  "  the  traits  that  have  been 
preserved  of  his  private  chnracti^r  evince  the 
kindliness  of  disposition  and  fmnk  generosity 
which  not  unfrequenlly  adorn  so  gracefully 
tho  character  of  a  hravB  man."  Malcolm  had 
six  sons  and  two  daughteni,  the  eldest  of  whom. 
Maud,  married  Henry  I.  of  England:  tho 
younger,  Mary,  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne. 
The  reign  of  Malwlm.  from  its  effect"  in 
civilising   and  cousoliduling  tjcutland,   i^  « 
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moat  important  epoch  in  the  hiitory  of  that 


Kaloolm  IV.  {Uie  Mudan),  King  of  Soot- 
land  (1163 — 1165),  BOD  of  Prince  Uemy  and 
Ada  de  Warenne,  aucceeded  liui  grandtathar, 
David  I.  (1163).  A  law  months  altw  his 
auccaasioo,  aq  attempt  was  made  to  wrest  the 
kingdom  from  him  by  Bomerled  of  Argyle 
and  the  sons  of  Wrmund.  In  11&7  bo  aur- 
reoderad  te  hia  couaio,  Henry  II.  of  Enghuid, 
the  conntiM  of  Northumb^land  and  Cum- 
berland, an  aot  which  eidted  much  oppoai- 
tion  in  tjcotland,  and  led,  in  1160,  to  a 
rebellion  headed  by  ni  Scottdah  eazla. 
Malcolm,  who  waa  with  Heniy  in  Fiance,  on 
the  Toulouse  expedition,  hurried  back  to 
Scotland,  and  lucceeded  in  quieting  the 
lebela.  He  alja  aahjected  Gralloway  and 
Moiaj  in  the  same  year.  In  1161  Halcolm 
asain  defeated  Somerled,  who  was  invading 
hit  territory.  He  died  at  Jedburgh,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty -tour  (December,  116i). 

If  a^^V^''Tnl  natural  son  of  Alexander  I., 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  himself  king  of 
the  countrr  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  in 
place  of  David  I.  In  this  prujert  he  waa 
aided  by  AnKOS  of  Moray.  He  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  in  1130,  and  finally  reduced  to 
iubje(ition(1134). 

Kalsolu,  Sib  Jdhh  (i.  1769,  d.  1833), 
waa  bom  at  Langholm,  ia  Dumfriesshire.  In 
1TS3  he  went  to  India  aa  a  cadet.  He  waa 
proeent  during  the  second  Mysore  War  (q.v.), 
and  was  appointed  Persian  interprstai  in  the 
camp  of  the  Nufom.  In  1793  he  waa  aaaiitaDt 
to  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad.  He  was  present 
at  the  third  Mysore  War  (q.v.],  and  at  ita 
termination  was  appointed  becretary  to  the 
commission  which  wat  to  arrange  the  aattle- 
ment  of  Mysore.  When  the  commission  had 
done  ita  work,  Malcolm  waa  sent  to  the 
Persian  court  (1799),  where  he  succentully 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  the 
French.  He  acted  as  private  secretary  to 
LordWellealey  in  1801—2.  He  acted  aa 
political  agent  in  Lord  lake'a  camp  during 
the  Holkar  War,  and  negotiated  the  Treaty 
of  Baipoar  Ohaut  (1806).  In  1S06— 7  he 
returned  to  Mysore,  to  aiit  as  Keaident.  In 
1B08  he  w»s  deepatched  on  a  SBcond  mission 
to  Penia,  in  which  he  was  totally  unsuccess- 
ful. In  ISIO  be  was  again  sent  to  Persia, 
and  waa  well  received.  In  IBll  his  Bittary 
e/'  JVriia  waa  published.  He  waa  present  as 
Madras  politii^  agi^nt  and  general  during 
the  Mahratla  War  (I81T— 18).  He  fought 
with  great  courage  at  Hahidpore,  and  nego- 
tiated the  treaties  with  Holkar  and  Bajee 
Ilao.  He  was  prominent  in  the  settlement  of 
Central  India  (1818—19),  and  was  appointed 
political  agent.  In  1821  he  returned  to 
England.  He  was  (created  O.C.B.  In  1827 
be  T^unied  to  India  aa  Uovenior  of  Bombay. 


In  IS30  he  returned  to  England;  and  in 
1833  he  died.  Malcolm'a  Paluieal  Sitlnry  of 
India  jVoja  1784  to  IStS  is  a  very  valuabto 
work.  He  olao  wrote  a  SkeUh  of  thi  Siklu,  a 
Memeir  of  Ctntral  India,  and  a  Lift  e/Lerd 
Cliv4. 

XMft,  Iiuliaa  Qflcn. 

Kaldoa,  THBBATn.soF(S9l),wasfoii§At 

the  Danee.  led  by  Outhmund,  and  Olaf  Tryn- 
veaaon.  The  invaders  were  boldly  reaistM, 
but  proved  victorioua,  and  Brithnoth  and  a 
large  number  of  the  English  felL  Hiia 
battle  owcH  ita  chief  importance  to  the  grand 
song  which  waa  written  in  commemtHatioa 
of  it. 

Tha  atarr  of  Mildon  mn  l«  read  ia  Sweat's 

Aittlo-lMm    Bmdtr.  

|1*«  bj  Kr.  riHnuui 


^1*«  bj  K 


u  ht*  OU  Sm,liA  fiic 


Xalinuits,  Thb.    A  phrase  used  by 

tbeFaruamenC  te  describe  the  king's  enl 
adviaen.  It  occun  frsquenUy  in  the  Grand 
Remonstrance.  "  All  the  fault  ia  laid  upon  iU 
ministen,  who  are  there  culled  a  malig- 
nant party  "  (May).  The  Commons  b^an 
by  saying  that  for  the  laat  twelve  months 
they  have  laboored  to  reform  the  evils  which 
afflict  the  Idngdom,  and  "do  yet  find  an 
abounding  nudignity  and  opposition  in  thoM 
parties  and  factioos,  who  have  been  the  causa 
of  those  evils."  The^goon  to  say  that  "the 
root  of  all  this  miachief  "  is  "a  malignant  and 
pemidouB  design  of  subverting  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  principles  of  government, 
upon  which  the  religion  and  justice  of  tliia 
kingdom  are  firmly  estsbliahed."  Strafford 
and  Laud  were  the  heads  of  this  "  malignant 
party."  who  were  "  the  actors  and  promoter* 
of  all  our  misery."  Thia  party,  they  ccn- 
dude,  still  exists,  bindeia  the  work  of  refor- 
mation, and  BOWS  discord  between  king  and 
Pariiament,  and  between  Parliament  and 
people.  The  name  tame  to  he  applied  after- 
wards to  all  who  supported  the  king  against 
tiie  Farlioment.  The  Xord  Mayor  of  Limdon, 
Sir  Richard  Oonmey,  says  Clarendon,  "grow 
to  be  reckoned  in  the  first  Form  of  the  nulig- 
nants,  which  was  the  tern  they  impoaed  upon 
all  those  they  meant  to  render  odious  to  the 
people." 

Ma;,  Lmg  Tariwmml ;  QarendoB.  B^mHwb. 
Hf^msibiin,  William  or  (h.  tirta 
1196),  ia  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  roedinval 
rhronidera.  Hia  uneventful  life  was  spent  in 
the  abbey  of  Malmesbury,  of  which  he  waa 
librarian  and  precentor.  His  most  imp 
historical  works  are.  Tit  Gtita  Btgun, 
Gata  Fontificum,  T/m  Lift  of  St.  Dufufow, 
Tht  Mitlory  of  GUttvnbuiy,  and  the  Biiloria 
Ntntlla.  The  Oetta  Xiiinnt  extends  from  the 
year  449  to  1128.  "  Considering  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,"  says  Sir  T.  Hardy,  ''the 
Bourres  whence  he  has  drawn  hia  materials 
are  nupTitiiigJjr  aumeroua.    .    .    ,      Little 
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aaaou  to  have  eM^ied  him,  uLd  hia  akill  and 
judgmeiit  m  unngin^  them  h&ve  ao  kept 
pace  with  his  induAry,  that  more  infonnatioQ 
reUting  to  mannera  and  ouBtonu  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  gBthei«d  from  him  than  from  all  thoaa 
who  pieceded  him."  The  Hitloria  Norellm 
extends  from  the  year  1123  to  114'^  where  it 
ends  abruptly. 

An  sdlUoB  of  the  Silt  ir<n>Ua  and  6«ta 
Mritm  na  pubUahed  bj  Uw  Saw.  Hiat.  800., 
and  than  iaa  tiualatlan  in  Bohu  ■  >(nttf«ar(in 
i/fbmrn.  The  liuta  PoHtUcHm  bu  been  eub- 
llataed  iu  the  BoUa  Seilea. 
Xijixwiif  1'hb  Siboi  op  (April  IS, 
IBIS),  occuirad  daring  the  Goorkna  War. 
After  an  extremely  aniuouB  service  amid  the 
hills  of  the  Upper  Sutlej,  Generai  Oditerlony 
succeeded  in  confining-  Umur  Singh,  ^ 
Uoorhba  general,  to  the  tort  of  Ualowa, 
which  was  aitual«il  on  a  mountain  ridge,  with 
M  steep  detJivity  of  2,000  feet  on  two  aidea. 
Un  April  16  a  nlly  was  made  upon  the 
Uritiah  works  by  the  whole  Goorkha  force, 
which,  however,  was  obliged  to  retire,  wifli 
the  loss  of  6IHI  men.  The  occupation  of 
Almorah  (April  27]  isolated  the  GoorkLa  fares 
in  Malown,  and,  as  Umur  Singh  refused  to 
came  to  tenna,  the  greaterport  of  his  force 
deserted  to  the  Engliah.  He  himaelf  retired 
into  the  fort,  with  aboat  200  mm,  who  still 
(lung  to  him.  But  when  the  TJ'igH'J'  batteries 
were  about  to  open,  ho  telt  unwilling  to 
eacriQce  in  a  forlorn  conflict  the  lives  of  the 
brave  men  who  had  generouely  adhered  to 
him  to  the  last,  sod  accepted  the  tonus 
cfared  to  him,  thus  ceding  the  whole  of  the 
umqnesta  which  the  Nepaulesa  hod  made 
west  of  the  Eolee.  General  Ochterlony 
allowed  him  to  march  out  with  bis  aims  and 
accoutrements,  his  colours,  two  gnus,  and  all 
his  personal  property,  "in  conaideratioa  ol 
the  skill,  bravery,  and  fidelity  with  which  he 
had  defended  the  country  ctnomitted  to  his 
charge."     [Gookkha  Wab.] 

MalplKqnrt.  Tub  Battlb  of  (Sept.  II, 
1T09).  was  fought  during-  the  War  of  the 
Bpaniah  Saccesaian,  betwet^  the  Sn^clish  and 
the  tniop*  of  the  Empire,  unier  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  I^ncs  Eugene,  and  the 
French,  under  Harahal  Villars.  The  battle 
was  the  most  bloody  and  obstinately  contested 
of  the  whole  war.  The  Prtnch  foaght  with  a 
dntcrmination  such  as  they  had  not  shown  in 
the  earlier  battles  of  the  war,  and  their 
deapemto  resistiince  made  the  battle  a 
slaughter.  Twelve  thounnd  of  the  French 
were  slain,  but  the  loea  of  the  alliea  was  even 
greater,  and  has  been  put  at  double  the 
number.  The  object  of  Marlborough  and 
Eugene  was  gained,  however,  and  the  strong 
toTO  of  Mons  was  forced  to  surrender. 

Martin,  H-Mniri  tl«  rVma :  Cn».  KoHbwwfli  ; 
XaTlhHinith    DnpatiAM;    Btaohops,    £<l7ii    r^ 

Malmaelltaii,  "King  of  Moray."  was 
Ibe  son  of  Lnlach.     £a   1077   he   rebelled 


against,  and  was  defeated  by,  Ualcolm  C«n> 
num.     He  died  in   1086,  having  obtained  a 

M*-''*n.  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  has  been  well  hnown  in  bistoiTevertiuce 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  In  1070  the 
Arabs,  who  had  held  the  island  since  870, 
were  driven  out  by  the  Norman  lords  of 
SicUy,  lOSO.  Henceforth  it  foUowed  the 
fortunes  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom  until  1G30, 
when  it  was  made  over  to  the  Knighta  of 
St.  John  by  Charles  V.,  who  had  inherited  it 
in  161S  together  with  the  crown  of  Axagon; 
in  lfiS6  the  island  was  attacked  by  the  Turks, 
but  was  succeeafuily  defended,  and  in  spito  of 
subsequent  attacks  by  various  nations,  re- 
mained in  poaeeesion  of  the  Boauilallers  until 
179s,  when  it  capitulated  to  IheFrench.  The 
Maltese,  however,  speetlily  revolted  against 
their  new  masters,  and  endeavoured  to  drive 
the  French  out  it  hile  the  island  was  blockaded 
from  1798  to  1800  by  a  combined  fleet  of 
Portuguese,  Sicilian,  and  Engliah  Teasels. 
The  llaltese  were  ajso  assisted  on  land  by 
Engliah  troops,  and  in  September,  1800,  the 
French,  who  were  commanded  by  General 
Vaubois,  were  compelled  to  suirendei  to 
General  Pigot.  By  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
(1802]  it  WHS  proposed  that  Malta  should  be 
restored  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  but  tins 
was  never  done,  and  in  IHH  the  island  was 
finally  annexed  to  England  by  the  Treaty 
of  Psiis,  to  the  gi'eat  joy  of  the  Maltese. 
The  island  is  now  most  important  as  an 
arsenal  and  dockyard,  end  is  the  head~ 
qiuiltei«  of  the  Me^terraneen  fleet,  whilst  its 
value  as  a  milJtaiy  stetion  is  great.  The 
capital  of  Malta  is  La  Valetta,  founded  (1666) 
by  La  Voiette,  the  Grand  Maater  (rf  the 
Knights  of  St,  John.  The  government  of  the 
island  is  veetod  in  a  governor,  who  is  also  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  a  council  of  eighteen 
members,  ten  of  whom  are  official  and  eight 
elected.  The  government  of  Malta  also  in- 
cludes the  neighbouring  islands  of  Goixi  and 
Comino. 

Haitlii,  CMmla. 

MoltllltB,  Thokas  (i.  1766,  d.  IBSi), 
studied  at  Jesiis  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
obtained  a  fellowship  and  took  orders.  In 
1804  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
Haileybury  College.  He  wrote  several  works 
on  political  economy,  including  the  famous 
TreatiM  on  PspMlalioii  (17^8),  an  Inquiry  inta 
t/ii  Nalun  and  PrBgreu  of  Stnl  (IBlfi),  and 
Frineiplf  of  Folitteol  Eeenemy  [1820).  The 
leading  principle  which  Maltb-us  lays  down  in 
his  economical  writinga  is  that  of  the  miaery 
caused  by  over- population.  »nd  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  population  everywhere  to  increase 
faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence.  Hence 
he  argues  that  unless  the  population  is  kept 
down,  the  time  must  at  length  come  when 
it  will  be  no  longer  possible  to  find  food 
for  it    His  theories  are  not  accepted  com- 
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^telj  by  modem  eoonomisU;  but  thoreftecto  ' 
on  the  economiool  ipoculBtEou  and  the  poh- 
tical  thought   of  the  pnwnt  oeatuiy  hava 
been  unaqualled. 

Sftltotfl,  or  Kalfttolte,  meaaiiig 
liteially  "  on  evil  tax,"  vaa  the  tarm  gsne- 
rally  applied  to  the  onjuat  tax  upon  wool 
levied  by  Edward  I.,  and  other  kings.  It 
was  aboBahed  by  art.  vii.  of  the  Canfirttttia 
CartaruM  of  Edward  I. 

Hfta,  Thi  Ibli  of  (Uona),  was  in  early 
times  inhabited  by  a  Celtic  population  of  the 
Ooidelic  Block,  According  to  Bode,  it  was 
included  in  the  Empire  of  Edwin  of  North- 
umbria.  Subsequently,  it  was  settled  by 
Notse  pirates,  and  its  politioal  institotioni  have 
since  been  mainly  of  the  Noras  type,  the  bnlk 
>l  the  population  and  the  languags  remaining 
Caltic.  Onitecouvendon toChristianityitbe- 
came  the  seat  of  a  biahoprio  called  the  Bishopiio 
of  Sodor  (i.a.,  the  Southern  Isles,  Stiin^ar) 
and  Man,  which  first  depended  on  Trondhjem, 
but  oltimitBl}'  on  York.  In  126*  Alexander 
III.  of  Scotland  acquired  the  Southern  Ides 
by  purchase  from  Magnus  of  Norway,  and  in 
12TS  finally  subdued  the  Manx  men.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  island  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  and  in  1290  was  granted  by 
Edward  I.  to  John  BalioL  In  1307  Pieia 
Oavegton  was  made  lonl  of  the  island  b^ 
Edward  II.,  though  he  did  not  retain  his 
territory  for  long.  Man  now  passed  succes- 
sively Inrongh  t^e  hands  of  the  Uontagaes, 
Soropes,  and  Percys  until  it  was  given  in 
140S  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  who  became  Lord 
or  King  of  Man :  the  island  remained  in  the 
poSBOssion  of  the  Stanley  fomily  (Earta  of 
Derby)  until  173fi,  when  it  be<^me  the 
pnpeiiyof  theDukssof  Athole;  it  was  partly 
•old  to  the  crown  in  1765,  and  entirely 
given  up  by  its  owner  in  1829.  In  1661 
Cattle  Rashen,  at  Castletown  the  capital,  was 
bravely  defended  by  Charlotte  de  la  Tre- 
moaille.  Countess  of  Derby,  against  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  and  was  only  sur- 
rendered at  last  owing  to  the  treachery 
of  the  governor.  Christian.  The  island  was 
oivon  bock  to  the  Stanleys  at  the  Bestoration. 
Doling  tJiQ  last  century  it  was  notorious  as 
the  resort  of  smugglers.  The  government  of 
Uie  island  is  independent,  and  is  admini^ 
tered  by  a  governor  and  the  Tynwald,  which 
is  composed  of  two  houaai  ~  namely,  the 
Upper  House,  or  Council,  consisting  of  cer- 
tain officials  (usually  ten  in  numbe^,  and  Uie 
House  of  Keys,  which  consists  of  twenty- 
four  of  the  principal  islanders.  There  are 
two  deemitera,  or  judges,  who  t^  civil  and 
criminal  case*  i  there  are  courts  of  eichequer 
and  chancery  besidee  common  law  courts. 

Hqnob,    CmaicDa  Bfjmt  Kamniai    Saah*- 
TMSl.  Hut  at  Ifoa. 
KftUChAstMV  wM  a  small  Roman  settle- 
ment   first  occupied  in  A.n.  7B.     It  was  ro- 
dnoed  by  Edwin  of  Northumbria  in  620,  and 


seems  to  have  been  occasiouaUy  one  of  the 
residences  of  the  Northumbriaa  prinoet. 
One  of  Edward  the  Elder's  fortresses  was 
built  here  in  923.  It  was  made  a  ma^et  town 
in  1301,  and  was  an  important  seat  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  early  in  the  fourteenth 
oantury.  In  the  Civil  War  of  the  seren- 
taenth  century  Manchester  declared  for  the 
Parliament.  It  was  onsucceaaf  uUy  besieged 
by  Lord  Strange,  September,  1642,  and  occu- 
pied by  Fairfax,  January,  1643,  In  the  re- 
bellion of  174S  it  was  occupied  for  a  few  days 
by  Prince  Charles  Edward.  During  the 
Amsrioau   War  the  citizens    of  Hancheoter 

Svhare  by  this  time  a  cotton  manufacture  was 
ouTisbing)  ware  very  hcatile  to  the  colonists, 
and  equipped  a  regiment  to  serve  against 
them.  Mrious  riots  against  the  intrwliiclion 
of  machinery  took  place  October  9,  1779.  In 
March,  1317,  a  meeting  of  the  "  Blan- 
ksteer "  lioten  took  pUce,  and  preparations 
wore  made  for  a  march  on  London.  In  1819 
(Angust  IS)  occurred  the  so-called  *■  Petarloo  " 
Ifaasacre,  when  a  large  meeting  <A  retoimen 
WM  dispersed  by  the  yeomanry.  Manchester 
was  made  a  Parliamentary  borough  by  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1S32,  with  two  membeia,  and 
received  a  third  member  in  1S69,  In  1B47 
Manchester  was  made  the  seat  of  a  biahopric, 
the  collegiate  church  built  in  1422  being  con- 
stituted the  cathedral. 

KsnolMMter,  Edwaed  Moirrton,  2)n> 
EaaL  or  (».  1602,  <t.  1671),  eldest  eon  of 
Henry,  flist  Mrl,  edncated  at  Sidney  BuHei 
Colleges  Cambridge,  accompanied  Princ« 
Charies  to  Spain,  represented  Hnotingdon- 
ahira  in  the  first  two  Parlismenta  ot  Chaises 
tl.,  and  was  summoned  to  the  Upper  Honae 
in  May,  1626,  as  BartHi  Montaeu,  of  Kim- 
bolton.  He  succeeded  lus  father  as  Eari 
of  Haocbntar,  Nov.  T,  1642.  In  1640  Lord 
Kimbolton  was  one  of  the  peers  wbo  urged 
Cliarlee  to  call  n  Parliament ;  he  also  acted  as 
one  of  the  commissjoners  to  treat  with  the 
Scota,  and  his  name  was  amongst  thoM  used 
by  Lord  Saville  in  the  foruod  invitation  to  the 
Soola.  In  the  Long  Parliament  ha  was  one  d 
the  leaders  of  the  Puritans  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  his  importance  was  shown  by  hii 
being  the  only  peer  joined  with  the  five 
members  impeached  by  the  king.  He  raised 
a  regiment  and  fought  under  Eluex  at  Edge- 
hilL  In  Aug.,  1643,  Hanoheater  was  ap- 
pointed   Serjennt-major-general  of    the  six 


the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  Hia  saboi^ 
dinate,  Cromwell,  to  whom  most  of  these  sdo- 
oesses  were  due,  blamed  him  for  the  slowoeas 
of  hia  movements  after  that  battle,  and  Oie 
little  oie  ha  made  of  the  victory.  Manches- 
ter, with  the  army  of  the  Anodation,  was 
summonsd  sotith  to  oppose  the  king  after  his 
victory  over  Essex,  in  CornwHll.  But  he 
showsd  at  ths  moobI  b*ttle  <rf  Newboijr,  and 
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•ftor  it,  the  nme  hontatioa  to  make  u«a  of  a 
aooceu,  or  on  opportimity.  CromiTell  ac- 
cused him  to  the  Haiua  of  Commont,  and  a 
lively  quairel  took  place.  A  comniittee  at 
tbe  Commoiu  iraa  appointed  which  heard 
witoenet,  and  collected  evideiice  a^caitut  the 
earl ;  but  the  chaise  was  dropped  vhem 
MauchesteT  had  been  removed  froia  command 
by  th«  Belf-denying  Ordinance.  The  ear] 
lainaiiied,  howeTer,  one  of  the  Ddrliy  Honae 
Committee,  and  became  Speaker  of  the  Hoiue 
of  Lorda,  and  one  of  the  Keepers  of  the  Great 
Seat.  Ho  also  became  Chancetlor  of  the 
XTniveiaity  of  Cambridge,  and  oondacted  the 
viaiution  and  reform  of  that  university, 
llanchestsr  reaiated  the  trial  of  the  king  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Commonwealth,  re- 
fuied  to  sit  in  Cromwell's  House  of  Lord*, 
and  helped  to  bring  about  the  Restoration. 
Charles  II.  appointed  him  Lord  ChamberliLin 
in  order  to  prove  his  racondliatiOD  with  tbe 
PreabyterianB. 

HoulinMr'i  UmirrOt  ailk  OrrnnMtl  (Cuodoi 
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[C.  H.  F.] 

._>,  CHAU.M  HoHTjiar,  Earl 
W.  1722),  nicoaeded  to  hii 
bther's  earldom  in  1(182.  At  the  Bavolutian 
he  joined  the  northern  rising  in  favour  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  accompanied  Wil- 
liam III.  to  Inland.  In  16S6  he  was  sent  u 
ambansador  to  Veniiie.  In  the  following  year 
Uanchester  we^t  as  envoy  to  Paris,  where  be 
ahortly  was  informed  that  Louis  had  accepted 
the  Spaninh  crown  for  his  grandjKin.  He  sent 
news  to  William  cf  the  proclamation  of  James 
III.  as  King  of  England,  and  was  at  once  re- 
called. His  correspondence  at  the  time  reveals 
feelii^otdecpondenc;.  He  became  Socretary 
of  SCata,  but  on  the  aooession  of  Anne  was 
dimuned  from  office.  In  1707  he  was  sent  as 
unbasaador  to  Venice,  but  was  instructed  to 
■top  at  Vienna,  in  order  to  try  and  disaoade 
the  Emperor  from  sending  troops  to  Naples. 
On  the  death  of  Anne,  Maikch^ter  declared 
for  the  house  of  Hanover.  He  waa  created 
Duke  of  Uanchester  in  1719. 

HftncUrills,   Willuh    di     [d.    1189), 
£arl  of  Eraex  and  Albemarle,  was  one  of  the 
nandera  in  Henry  II.  s  French  wars,  and 


Bfandi-ville  was  appointed  Justiciar  and  regent 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  Icing's  absence  on  the 
Crusade  conjointly  vith  Hugh  de  Padsey.  but 
he  held  this  office  only  two  months,  when  he 
suddenly  died. 

JEKndnbraldiia  was  the  son  of  a  chief  of 
the  Trinobnutea,  who  had  been  murdered  by 
CaasivelLiunuK.  On  Cssar's  second  invasion 
Hand abrati us  joined  the  Romana,  and  amisCed 
them  against  Oafflivellaunua  as  a  inward  for 
hia  help.     C»nr  restored  him  to  his  chi^ 


MangalOTfl,  Tkeatt  or  (Hay  II, 
1781),  was  concluded  between  the  English  and 
Tippoo.  It  WHS  based  on  a  mutual  restitution 
of  oonquests,  bat  no  compensation  wasobtained 
for  the  atrocious  treatment  of  the  English 
prisoners  by  Tippoo.  Tippoo  was  recognised 
sovereign  of  the  Caniatio  Balaghant,  which 
he  had  conquered  from  the  Nisam.  The  king- 
dom of  Travancore  was  dsclar«d  to  be  under 
English  protection. 

XaiULSni,  Loan  Johh  Jaxes  Rodsht 
(i.  1818),  was  the  second  son  of  the  Sfth 
Duke  of  Rutland.  In  1341  be  was  with  Ur. 
Gladstone  elected  in  the  Conservative  interect 
for  Newark.  In  1862  he  accepted  the  post  of 
Fint  Commissioner  of  Works  under  Lord 
Derby,  and  was  sworn  a  Privy  Councullor. 
In  1868—69  he  held  the  same  office  daring 
Lord  Derby's  second  Bduiinistration ;  and  for 
a  third  time,  under  Lord  Derby,  in  1869—67, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  On  the  return  of 
the  Conservatives  to  power  (1871)  Lord  John 
Hannera  was  appointed  Postmoster-Genecsd, 
vrith  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

Ibniur  (or,  De  Uahnat),  f^m  Waltik 
[d.  1372),  was  a  naUve  of  Hainault,  and  came 
over  to  Eni^land  in  the  train  of  Queen 
Fhilippii.  He  took  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  Prench  wars  of  Edward  III. 'a  reign,  and 
in  1312  relieved  the  Countess  of  Hontfort, 
who  was  besieged  in  Hennelion.  In  1344  he 
commanded  in  Gascony  under  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  In  1317,  despite  a  nfe-conduct  he 
had  obteined,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French,  and  King  PhOip  would  have  put  him 
to  death  but  tor  the  rcmonxttances  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Normandy.  He  served  in  Prance 
again  in  1360  and  1369,  and  founded  the 
Charterhouse  in  London  shortly  bef(u«  his 
death. 

XuiOV.  "Uanor"  was  the  Norman 
name  for  Uie  Boxon  townahip ;  "  Villas  qnaa  a 
manendo  manerios  vulgo  vocumua,"  Ordericns 
Vitalia  quaintly  snys.  Put  it  difiered  from  the 
township,  as  ordinarily  regarded,  in  that,  to 
DSe  the  phrase  of  Sir  H.  llaino,  it  was  not  a 
group  of  hooseholds  democratically  organised 
and  governed,  but  a  group  of  tmanfi  auto- 
creti^ly  organised  and  goi'emed.  It  is, 
however,  clear  that  this  change  had  largely 
taken  place  before  the  Norman  invasion  ;  the 
Conquest  did  little  more  than  oiganise  sad 
extend  a  sj'slem  which  had  already  grown 
up,  and  give  it  a  new  name.  Many 
causes,  aa  yet  but  imperfectly  understood, 
brooght  many  originally  free  townships  into 
a  condition  of  dependence.  Every  freeman 
had  to  find  someone  who  would  act  as  a  per- 
manent surety  for  him,  or  iarh,  and  be 
answerable  tor  his  appearance  in  courts  of 
law ;  and  such  a  borh  woold  naturally  be 
found  in  the  most  important  men  of   the 
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vmAg:e.  The  burden  of  military  aervice,  also, 
canaed  men  to  eomnund  thanuelves  to  othen. 
Ai  thia  protection  voald  only  be  given  in  re- 
toTO  For  services  of  some  kind,  there  was  "  a 
conatsnt  awimiUtion  going  on  between  the 
poor  landowner  and  the  mere  cultivator  of  bis 
tord'a  land  "  (SCabba) .  The  state  of  thinKB  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eleronth  century  ii  illaB- 
trsted  by  the  Bittilvdina  Simgularvm  Ptrte- 
iMrHHi.  Thia  begina  with  two  general  aectioni 
aa  to  the  duties  of  thcgos  and  gmMtt.  While 
the  thagn  is  subject  to  the  triiiBda  ntemitat, 
the  geneat  is  not  only  to  pay  gaM  or  rent, 
but  to  "  ride  and  Carry  and  lead  Wds,  work 
and  support  his  lord,  reap  and  mow,  cut  the 
hedge  and  keep  it  up  ...  .  and  go  errands 
la  and  aati  wherever  ho  is  directed."  A 
distinction  is  drawn  between  two  classes  d! 
geneats,  the  cottiers  and  the  giiuri.  The 
service  of  the  Litter  is  fixed  at  two  dayi  a 
week,  with  some  slight  additions,  and  he  holds 
A  yardiaad  {vifgati  in  tbe  twelfth  century 
Latin  tranalatioa).  Hia  position  •eems,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the 
ordinary  villein  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century.  Soon  after  the  Conquest  the  whole 
country  is  found  to  be  divided  into  ^^  manors,^' 
which  are  regarded  as  the  unite  of  the  feudal 
oi^Vii^tion  of  society.  For  the  first  two 
centuries  the  evidence  aa  to  village  life  is  scanty 
and  of  doubtful  import,  but  for  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  there  are  abnndant 
Bonrces  of  information.  Of  these  the  chief 
are  the  Hundred  Bolls  of  Edward  I.— a  sur- 
vey of  live  midland  counties  in  1279,  Fleta 
(area  Ed.  I.],  and  the  Rolls  of  the  Honor  of 
Winslow  for  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The 
conclusions  drawn  from  these  may  be  thus 
■umntarised : — A  manor  was  divided  into 
iamtme  land  and  Isnd  in  vilUnagi.  The 
fonner  included  tbe  home-farm  of  the  lord, 
and  portions  held  by  "  f roe  tenants "  either 
by  socage  or  by  mihtary  service.  The  land 
in  Tilleoage  was  occupied  by  persons  of  two 
oJassea  (as  in  the  Beetitiidin4i).  Two-thiida  or 
more  of  the  soil  were  usually  held  io  virgatn 
or  bslI-virga,t<H,  by  a  rirgate  ( :=  Northum- 
brian h»abii\d-iaiii]  being  undsntood  a  house 
and  meaauoge  in  the  villuge  and  some  thirty 
acres  oC  arable  land,  held  in  acre  or  half-acre 
pieces  scattered  over  the  three  common  flelds 
and  cultivated  act^ording  to  a  common  plan ; 
to  these  must,  of  course,  be  added  a  share  in 
the  postore.  Inferior  to  these  virfarii  or 
j/ardlingt  were  the  cottiers  who  tilled  onlv 
some  five  to  ten  acres.  The  servinee  rendered 
by  both  classea  may  bu  divided  into  v/tti  vurk 
(ploughing,  reaping.  &c.,  usually  for  two  or 
three  days  a  week,  or  at  fixed  times),  prt- 
eariM  or  ^n  dani  (special  services),  and  fixed 
paymeuta  in  money  or  kind.  Oien  and 
plonks  for  kbour  on  the  lord's  demesne  were 
provided  sometimes  by  the  villeins  alone, 
aamatimes  by  villeins  and  lords  jointly;  the 
cottiers,  howevei',  havinit  neither,  took  no 
part  tu  the  work  of   plonghiog.    These  mt- 


vioea  were  ofteo  oommated  for  mmey  pay- 
ments, though  local  usage  varied  conaidenudy. 

hamshire,  under  Edward  1.,  commutation  was 
genetal,  while  in  lluntingdoushiie  and  Ox- 
fordshire it  seems  to  have  been  the  exception. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  villeins  wets 
also  subject  to  such  servile  "incidraita"  of 
their  tenure  aa  the  marriage-fiue  and  the 
like.  '11m  chief  o&iuials  of  the  manor  ware 
the  seneschal  or  stewaiil  who  repnjaent«d  the 
lord,  sometimes  over  several  manon,  held 
the  courts  and  arranged  the  ploughing ;  the 

Ersspoaitus  or  loeve,  rep-eaenting  and  dected 
y  the  villeins,  and  responsible  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  due  sert'ices ;  and  the  buliff 
or  farm  mana^fer.  In  all  maimrs  were  two 
court*,  eonfused  somewhat  in  piacticfl  tJiOo^ 
separate  in  l^al  theory :  the  ewrf  iarvn,  re- 
presenting the  old  mark  moot  or  assembly  of 
the  viUagen,  to  make  by-Jaws  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  common  holds ;  and  the  isNrt 
eatttmary,  tta  business  arising  out  of  the 
villein  tanura.  Many  manocs  hod  also  a 
court  itit  or  criminal  jujisdiction,  «.«.,  an 
exemption  from  the  hundred  ooutts  by  grants 
of  toe  and  Me,  and  to  this  was  often  added 
vitw  af  frankpledge,  which  freed  the  tenants 
from  the  necasity  of  attending  at  the  Greater 
Court  of  the  Hondrsd,  or  Sheriff's  Touni. 
Such  was  the  medisval  constitution  of  the 
Itanor,  and  such  through  the  changes  of 
E:iglish  political  history  is  what  it  has  nnce 
remaineil  to  a  lai^  extent  in  theory ;  thongh 
the  functions  of  the  manorial  courts  aod 
ofBcera  have  altogether  lost  their  importance. 

The  cljiaf  oiiihul  iat1»Titi«  b«id«(  iboM 
•    •  -  "ta  lAbrr  Nittr 
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of  FetnborDnich,  Tlw  SoUm  Boot,  (I 


CartBlari-,  th«  DaaMiay  tf  a  Pati't, 

Hprberi.  Br*i  if  SunniiK  (ISW);  Stabta, 
Cmat.  HI*..  Eh.  vii.;  BMbohm,  BHfL  rOUf* 
OHtwutitv.-Mains,  fiD««tCnaiMrfli«tleot.T.; 
■ad  CituLln^buiL,  GrawUk  ^  9»9ti9h  Iwtatrf, 
[W.  J.  A.] 
MuiMfield,  William  MrssAT,  Eabl  op 
[«.170fi,  d.lISS),  was  the  fourth  son  of  David. 
Eaii  of  Stormont,  and  was  bom  at  Soone, 
near  Perth.  He  was  edncated  at  Westmineter 
and  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1730.  In  1740  he  was  made  a  king's 
counsel,  and  two  year*  later  Solicitor - 
Gen  Dial,  with  a  seat  in  ParUament  for 
Borouf^hbridi^.  In  the  following  year  he 
increased  his  reputation  by  his  defence 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ai^ainst  the 
]jroceodin(^  taken  in  Parliammt  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Portooue  mob.  In  17S4  he 
succeeded  to  the  place  of  Attorney- General, 
and  two  years  later  he  became  Lord  Chief 
Jnstico  of  England,  with  tbe  title  of  Baron 
llanafleld.  In  his  new  position  he  at  onre 
procsedad  to  reform  the  slow  end  tedious 
practice  of  the  court.  In  1TG7  he  was 
induced  to  accept  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Eioheqner,  which  he  held  tia  only 
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threo  months,  and  in  the  nine  year  he  wa* 

for  the  second  tima  offered  the  Ore&t  Seal 
and  again  refused  to  take  it.  Unfortimatsly, 
Lord  Mansfield  accepted  a  seat  in  the  <abinet, 
and  so  assumed  the  chaiacter  of  a  political 
judge,  nor  vaa  the  popular  suspicion  ra- 
aasnrecl  by  bis  growing  ooldneas  to  Chatham 
oa  the  death  of  (leorge  II.  and  the  rise 
of  Lotd.  Bute.  On  the  qoestion  of  general 
wartsnt*,  though  still  a  memher  of  the 
cabinet,  he  supportad  Pratt's  judgment 
and  atGrmed  their  illegality.  On  the  tall  of 
the  GrenTiUe  ministry,  Lord  Mansfield  re- 
tired  from  the  cabinet,  and  now  tor  the  flnt 
time  eocomitered  Lord  Camden  in  the  House 
of  Ijordg.  On  the  subject  of  Ameiita  the 
two  great  judges  were  opposed,  Lord  Mang- 
Seld  holding  the  aheolute  dominion  of  Eng- 
hmd  over  the  colonieg.  When  Chatham  re- 
signed in  1708,  the  Uoke  of  Gmfton  called  in 
the  adrice  of  LoiO  Mansfield;  but  when  it 
herame  necessary  to  appoint  a  mcceMor  to 
Camden,  he  a^in  refused  the  Great  Seel 
On  Yorke's  death  the  seal  was  pnt  into  com- 
misdon,  and  Lord  Hansfleld  Ttrtuall]>  acted  ai 
Lord  Chancellor.  On  Lord  North's  acceecion 
to  power  b^an  a  series  of  «ocotmtcn  be* 
tween  Honsfield  and  Chatham  on  the  sabjert 
of  Wilkes's  eleotitm  for  HiddlsMz :  the  cause 
of  the  'former  was  (horongMy  bad,  and  he 
came  bat  feebly  ont  of  the  fray.  Kor  did 
the  Chief  Jnstace  add  to  his  reputation  by  his 
charges  to  the  jury  on  the  law  of  librl,  which 
so  inten  occupied  the  courts  in  conseqaence 
of  the  proaecntton  of  Woodfall  and  oUisr 
printers;  charges  which  exposed  him  to  the 
attacks  of  Junius.  In  October,  1776,  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl.  During  the 
later  year*  of  his  career  he  con&ied  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  exercise  of  his  jndicial 
functions,  and  took  but  little  part  in  politics. 
In  ITB8  "the  increasing  infinnitJM  of  Lord 
Mansfield  induced  him  to  retite  from  his 
office,   after   having    presided    with    dietin- 

S idled  lustre  as  head  of  the  common  law 
■  upwards  of  thirty-two  years."  After  this 
be  lived  almost  entirely  in  retirement,  taking 
little  or  no  part  in  politics,  until  hit  death,  in 
March,  17S3,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eiR-hty- 
nine.  His  reputation  has  been  eHtablished 
beyond  all  dispute  ;  and  he  lives  for  posterity 
as  the  greatest  common  law  judge  of  modern 
timea,  and  OS  the  founder  of  our  commerciallsw. 
CampbxU,  lAim  of  »>•  CMtT  Jvriica ;  Hi 
I117,  Mma^  m   Ckatknm!   Slnbop*,    Hi 

SitgJtmil    OuOhm    CarrvmndKncm  1     Ui 

Hut.  bJ  Bn}.!  Tieiiflysn,  Eqrly  Tean  of  Foii 
LoidWaldegmTe,  tfimoin. 

[W.  R.  8.] 

Mantlffcctiir— .  The  rise  and  progress 
of  manufoctnre  inBngland  maybe  said  to  be, 
after  the  political  development  of  Ehiglish 
institutions,  the  most  striking  fact  in  the 
hintory  of  modem  civilisation.  It  will  he 
qaite  obvious  that  no  community  can  spare 
labour  for  any  othar  prooesa   than  that  of 


supplying  food,  and  other  bare  n 
life,  as  long  as  all  the  labour  of  those  who 
constitute  the  community  is  needed  for  the 
acquisition  of  such  necessaries.  In  utterly 
inhospitable  climates,  and  among  peoples  who 
have  emerged  from  barbarism,  there  is  no 
room  for  that  division  of  eiDployments  which 
enables  persons  to  devote  themselvea  to  call- 
ings destined  to  supply  the  products  which 
can  be  exchanged  regularly  for  food  and 
similar  necesaariaa.  £ven  after  agriculture 
is  [oactised,  and  Qie  labour  of  the  husband- 
ntan  can  supply  him  with  more  food  than  is 
needful  for  bis  own  wants  and  the  wants  of 
his  family,  manufactures  proper,  as  opposed 
to  domestic  industry,  grow  very  slowly.  The 
husbandman's  labour  is  fruitful,  but  is  exposed 
to  risks,  and  it  is  found  that  in  the  early  histoiy 
of  communities  tti  e  reality  orpretcnce  of  defend- 
ing him  in  his  colling  is  the  Giat  division  of 
employments  which  is  developed,  and  forms  the 
excuse  for  the  first  charge  which  is  put  on  his 
resources.  The  history  of  modem  Europe,  as 
illustrated  by  it4  most  ancient  documents,  is 
quite  CMidusive  on  this  subject.  The  change 
uf  government,  the  establishment  of  a  reci. 
prginl  obligation  between  saperior  and  in- 
ferior, which  is  the  essence  of  that  which  we 
know  as  the  feudal  system,  was  affirmed  and 
justified  on  the  plea  that  the  king's  peace 
and  the  lord's  protection  were  a  real  boon  to 
the  hoabandman,  and,  therefore,  should  be 

In  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  and  long  before 
the  English  manufactures  had  develimed, 
Venice,  the  Hansentic  towns,  snd  those  of  the 
Low  Countriei  had  become  important  seats  ot 
industry.  In  the  history  of  manufactures,  it 
is  found  to  be  almost  invariably  the  (use  that 
the  supply  of  a  sorpliis  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, other  than  food,  precedes  the  local  de- 
velopment of  manufacture  from  other  products. 
The  English  people  supplied  wool  for  the 
Flemish  manutactarers  long  before  they  be- 
came the  rivals  of  the  Flemings  in  woollen 
goods,  just  as  the  Australian  English  do  now. 

Manufacturing  countries  have  always  deve- 
loped at  a  very  early  stage  of  their  existence 
free  institutions,  and  impatience  at  despotism, 
whether  it  was  over  action  or  over  thought. 
This  has  been  seen  in  all  European  experience. 
Besistanoe  to  arbitrary  authority  was  deve- 
loped with  more  or  less  enei^  in  the  manu- 
faoturing  towns  of  southern  France,  of  Italy, 
ot  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  those  parts  of 
England  which  were  eapccially  the  cradle  of 
manufacturing  industry.  Xbeae  districts  also 
ore  chaiacterisod  by  oppoation  to  Papal 
authority,  and  by  the  dissemination  of  opinions 
which  the  hierarchy  of  the  sge  Called  hereti- 
cal. The  struggle  ot  the  llemiah  Nether- 
lands with  the  dukes  of  the  bonee  of 
Burgundy,  and  their  descendants,  the  princes 
of  the  honte  of  Austria,  was  continued  for 
centuriM,  The  States  were  at  last  subdued, 
and  their  mamifaetnrat   were  mined   when 
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they  becftme  obedient.  Tha  nine  ttict*  apply 
to  tlie  free  citioa  of  the  Oennan  Empire,  to 
thoM  of  Italy,  northam  Spain,  and  oUiar 
region!.  Political  freedom  tuid  religiooa 
liberty  are  condition!  almoat  aboolute  of 
numniiictui-iDg  energy  and  Boccen. 

The  opportunity  for  early  manufacture  ia 
aided  or  even  caused  by  adrantagea  of  aitu- 
■tioa,  otinmte,  and  natuial  producU.  In  past 
timee  the  Brat  two  were  all-important.  Manu- 
facture impliea  trade,  and  neither  could  be 
conTsniently  carried  on  in  couatriea  where 
harbour!  are  periodically  blocked  with  ice,  or 
were  remote  from  other  centret  of  commerce. 
Hence  the  great  marts  of  early  Europe,  and  by 
implication  the  chief  manatactnriu  centrei, 
were  situated  on  the  routes  of  ancient  com- 
merce. 1^  dties  of  Italy  received  the  eastern 
produce  of  the  world,  and  conveyed  thoni 
across  the  Alps  and  dowo  the  Rbina,  all  the 
localities  on  the  route  becoming  rich  by  trade, 
andtheeichangeoftheirown  products.  When 
the  roads  through  Central  Asia  were  blocked 
by  Turkish  hordes,  and  when,  finally,  the  last 
remaining  route  was  bloclnid  by  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  the  nzuianth 
century,  Italy  wus  impoverished,  and  tbe 
(German  cities  with  them.  Amsterdam  and 
the  <uties  of  the  Netherlands  became  opuleot 
partly  beotuse  they  were  on  the  highway 
of  the  Rhine,  partly  because  they  absorbed 
and  distribnted  the  produce  of  Scandinavia 
and  the  Baltic  But  some  of  the  advantage* 
of  climate  were  not  yet  discovered,  or  hod  not 
yet  become  important.  In  the  manufacture 
of  textile  fabrics,  a  moist  and  equaUe  climate 
Jibs  been  found  to  be  of  the  higheat  value ; 
but  in  those  diys  it  was  of  litUe  importance, 
for  the  teitare  of  the  product  was  ooarse,  and 
its  quality  was  low.  Similarly,  aa  all  wmring 
wu  done  by  hand,  and  in  rode  looms,  tbe 
preaenoe  of  inch  materials  as  would  save 
human  labour  by  mechanical  appliances  wai 
undiscovered,  and  its  absence  was  theretoie 
not  appreciated. 

Five  centuries  tigo  EngUnd  was,  in  con- 
ttut  wiUi  other  European  nations,  opulent,  on 
the  way  to  free  institutions,  and  on  the  whole 
poBsesmd  of  an  effective  and  vigorous  police 
over  offenders  agaiiuit  the  king's  peace.  It 
had  a  oonaidomble  export  trade  in  wool,  by 
which  the  Flemish  weavers,  as  yet  under  the 
mild  rule  of  their  native  counts,  grew  rich. 
lEifcrior  to  this  trade,  but  still  important,  was 
that  In  hides,  which  were  also  exported  to  the 
Flemish  tanneries.  But  domestic  manufac- 
tures were  few,  and  these  were  nearly  all 
centred  in  the  oaatam  counties,  particularly 
in  Norfolk.  For  fine  lineni  and  the  better 
kinds  of  cloth,  England  depended  on  tbs  Low 
Countries.  Notwithabinding  her  enormous 
dapodtaof  iron,  she  relied  for  the  better  kinds 
rai  tba  Baltic  trade,  especially  on  that  from 
Scandinavia-  She  mannhctured  a  little  glass, 
bat  most  of  what  was  needed  tor  churches 
The  use 


of  coal  for  smelting  purposes  was  ankaown. 
It  was  merely  employed  for  domestic  use  in 
London  and  a  few  ports  on  the  eastern  and 
soutJiem  coasts.  For  salt,  a  most  important 
article  in  mediieval  economy,  England  relied 
almost  entirely  on  the  south-west  of  Fmoce, 
where  indeed  the  Engiiah  king  hsd  I'm?  mled 
over  a  wide  and  opulent  district.  Tue  few 
articles  of  luxury  which  were  pnichaaed  by 
the  king,  his  nobles,  and  the  great  ecclesiastics 
came  from  Italy,  such  aa  silk  goods  and  the 
best  kind!  of  armour.  Even  the  better  hi«eds 
of  horses  were  imported  into  England,  and  all 
these  articles  were  paid  for,  in  the  main,  by 
wool,  in  which  EngUnd  had  a  monopoly  of 
the  most  characteristic  kind. 

Qrodually,  and  particularly  during  tbe 
prospeniua  period  at  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  cloth  manufacture 
which  had  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
frequent  immigration  of  Flemings  into  oastem 
Englsud,  spread  southwards  and  westwards. 
The  reason  forthismtgration  was  undoubtedly 
the  discovery  that  a  finer  and  stranger  yam 
can  be  twisted  in  a  damp  climate.  Now, 
Norfolk,  the  original  home  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.  Is  ^e  driest  county  in  England. 
and  Devonshire,  to  which  the  manufacture 
gradually  spread,  is  one  of  tbe  wettest.  Here 
it  remained  till  the  discovery  of  eteam  power, 
when  it  oaturallj-  wont  to  the  district  where 
coal  is  cheap  and  the  plimate  is  moist.  This 
is  especially  the  characteristic  of  I«ncaahii« 
and  Yorkrtiire,  where  the  industry  finally 
settled.  The  same  causes  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tha  linen  and,  lastly,  the  cotton 
industry  in  England.  But  the  climate  is  not 
equally  hvourable  to  silk  weaving  and 
dyeing,  for  which  a  clear  sky  and  bright  sun 
are  special  reqnlsiteB.  Tbe  growth  of  these 
manufactures  was  materially  aided  by  the 
wars  of  religion,  as  a  consetinance  of  whii4 
numaroua  exiles,  from  tbe  B^armation  to  the 
Revolution,  migrated  to  England,  bringing 
with  them  the  appliances  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  had  so  long  been  familiar,  of 
which  persecution  could  not  deprive  them. 
But  for  a  veiy  long  period,  English  nuna- 
factuiea  conld  ill  bear  the  oompetition  of 
foreign  manufacture,  and  while  the  Parlia- 
ment and  ftovemmsnt  exennsed  a  very 
vigorous  police  over  the  quality  of  the  siticles 
produced,  they  were  importuned  constantly 
tor  protection  to  English  industry,  a  claim  t« 
which  they  gave  httle  heed,  tul  after  the 
Revolution  the  administration  of  i^fhire  passed 
from  tbe  king  and  his  agents  to  a  Pariiament 
of  landowners  and  traders,  and  an  administra- 
tion dependent  on  their  gt>od-*iU. 

The  monofactore  of  iron  was  oluefly  carried 
on  in  Derbyshire.  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  thp 
Sheffield  district,  the  prodnoe  of  the  former 
being  for  inferior  to  that  of  the  latter,  and 
both  beinR  greatly  so  to  that  of  Spain  and 
Sweden.  The  art  of  producing  cast-iron  from 
pit-coal  is  commonly  said  to  hava  been  a 
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diaiwveiy  of  the  middle  of  the  sereiiteeiitli 
MDtary.  This  ii  aa  error,  lor  it  wu  known 
A  century  before  ;  many  of  Eliubeth'ti  pieces 
of  ordnance  having  been  made  from  cast- 
iion.  But  amalting  with  pit  coal  waa  not 
extenaively  practised  till  the  middle  of  the 
tiighteenth  ceatiu-y.  It  ia  probable  that 
Dudley,  who  is  credited  with  the  invention, 
did  no  more  than  make  conaiderable  improve- 
ments in  the  proceas.  It  ii  certain  that  great 
progress  was  made  !□  msnufuctiires  during 
the  seventeenth  centur}',  and  as  usual  a  great 
development  of  trade  took  place,  for  whatever 
may  be  the  course  of  trade  in  a  coontiy 
where  commens  is  firmly  developed,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  establish  trade  except 
domestic  manufacture  is  first  fairly  started. 
At  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Sevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was 
followed  by  a  couiideraible  immigration  of  ailk 
weavers  Into  England,  etpedally  into  London, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  silk  industry  in 
this  country,  after  many  attempts  hod  been 
made  to  introduce  this  numufacture,  the 
(jwliest  being  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

But  the  btginning  of  England's  real  pre- 
eminence in  manufacture  d^es  from  the  dis- 
covery of  steam,  and  of  the  simultaneous  inven- 
tion of  those  mechanical  processes  by  which  the 
labour  of  man  is  laved  and  force  is  regulated 
and  multiplied.  The  former  was  the  work  of 
Watt  and  others,  the  latter  of  Arkwright  and 
his  HtbIs.  Enghind  poBseves  the  largest 
deposits  of  coal  and  iron  in  proximity  to  each 
other  and  to  the  market.  The  coal  and  iron 
Eelda  of  Uie  United  States  axe  infinitely 
more  exten^ve,  but  they  are  distant  from 
the  seaboard.  There  are  deposits  of  coal 
and  iron  in  Belgium,  bat  the  field  is 
small,  and  the  produce  may  socm  be  ex- 
hausted. Hence  England,  were  trade  free 
with  other  parts  of  Europe  and  the  world, 
conid  for  a  long  period,  the  length  of  which 
is  rather  guessed  at  than  measured,  snpply 
the  wants  of  the  civilised  world,  at  least  in 
the  most  important  particntara.  She  has  also 
the  enormous  advantage  of  a  moist  and 
equable  climate,  a  condiHon  which  is  likely  to 
endure,  eveu  if  the  other  advantage*  are 
leaaened,  and  to  make  this  country  the  per- 
manent home  of  the  higher  and  finer  texUle 

English  industry  has  not  only  had  to  ovet^ 
come  the  ordinary  difficulties  which  beset  all 
indnstriea,  and  the  rivalry  of  other  com- 
munitiee,  natural  obstacles  to  all  industry, 
bnt  the  jealous  and  watchful  enei^  of 
foreign  protection.  Undoubtedly  English 
goods  are  excluded  from,  or  only  grudgingly 
admitted  into  oountries  where  they  might 
advantageoaely  compete  on  bit  gronnds. 
Bnt  it  will  be  noticed  that  even  when  thus 
weighted  they  do  overleap  these  barriera;  and 
it  mar  be  safely  concluded  that  invention  and 
intelligence  being  invariably  developed  under 
'  g  which  both  factor*  in 
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the  result,  employen  and  workmen,  have  had, 
has  rendered  them  peculiarly  ready  for  the 
adaption  of  more  generous  tarifia  by  foreign 
countries,  and  tor  the  occurrence  of  those  emer- 
gencies which  arise  in  the  political  history  of 
all  countries,  when  an  extepliooal  demand 
levels,  fur  a  time  at  least,  the  bairiers  which 
a  protective  policy  has  raised. 

flee  for  thft  Hlddle  A^pH  and  eonleinpoTAr^  his- 
torr,  Rosen's  Bidom  o/jtuneultiirtand  Prica; 
Tkl  OliSi™  0/ jBMiili™.;  Porlsr,  P.i>ar4H  nf 
eiu  Kotin ;  HcCulloch,  Dietwnirv  q/' CuBinwru  ,' 
Cniialnirlmn.  Hirtory  if  ComninH.  (Themoiio- 
ntphs  OD  partdcnlai  trades  bi«  too  uumerous 
forinSBTtion.  [J,  E,  T.  R.] 

Xaori  Vtam.  After  the  tiantter  of 
the  Bovereignty  of  New  Zealand  to  the  crown 
by  the  Trraty  of  Waitangi,  ]84(l,  the  settlers 
woe  engaged  in  constant  di«iuteB  with  the 
natives  respecting  land.  The  first  Maori 
War  took  place  18i3 — 17,  and  resulted  in  the 
definition  of  boundaria*.  In  1863,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  encrcscbments  of  the  whites, 
war  broke  out  again,  and  was  ended  by  the 
sabmission  of  the  natives,  Aug.,  18S4. 
In  1868  there  were  renewed  disturbances, 
and  a  massacre  of  the  setUeie  at  Poverty 
Bay  and  Mohabs.  The  third  war  broke  out 
in  consequence  in  July,  i8GB,  and  lasted  till 
Januarv,  1870,  when  the  natives  submitted. 

Xor,    Donald,  Emu.    op,    the    son    of 

Christian,  sister  of  Itobert  Bruce,  had  passed 
moot  of  his  youth  in  captivity  at  the  Ehiglisb 
court,  and  was  therefore  singularly  ignorant 
of  his  native  country,  when  in  1332  be  was 
elected  regent  in  the  place  of  Bandolph. 
Hooa  after  his  election  to  this  responsible 
office,  he  was  completely  beaten  at  Duplin  by 
Edward  BalioL 

Ibr,  A).RiANnsB,  Eahl  of,  the  natural 
son  of  Alexander  of  Goes,  sumamed  the 
Wolf  of  Badcnoch,  was  in  his  youth  a  sort  of 
Highland  robber;  in  1392  he  defeated  the 
Lowlanders,  whose  lands  he  was  about  to 
ravage  at  Qssltlune,  and  in  141)4.  carried  ofi 
the  Countess  of  Uar  from  her  castle  of 
Kildrummy  ;  having  married  her,  he  became 
Earl  of  Mar,  and  in  that  capacity  led  the 
royal  troops  at  Harlaw  (q.v.).  In  143L  he 
was  defeated  at  Lochaber  by  a  Highland  force 
under  Donald  Baloch. 

Xnr,  John,  Eahl  op,  was  a  brother  of 
Alexander,  Buke  of  Albany,  and  Jane* 
III.  He  is  discribed  as  "comelie  in  all 
hia  behavioures,"  and  as  a  hold  warrior  and 
skilful  politician.  His  poprilarity  antused  the 
jealousv  of  Cochrane,  the  favourite  of 
Jamei  III.,  who  persuaded  the  king  to  give 
orders  for  his  murder. 

Mar,  John  EnsKniE,  Earl  of  (d.  1572), 
the  uncle  of  Uuimy,  Regent  of  Scotland, 
was  Governor  of  Stirling  Castle,  where  he 
bad  the  charge  of  tiie  infant  Jame*  VI.     In 
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1971,  he  repulsed  ux  attack  upon  Stuping  bj 

the  queen's  party,  and  in  the  ■une  yean, 
on  the  death  ol  I«iuiqi,  he  wa«  electod 
regent,  an  oESce  which  he  Med  with 
modentian  anil  ability  until  hia  death  (Oct. 
23,  157BJ.  "  Ha  was  pethapa  the  only  per«on 
a  the  Idngdom,'*  Bays  Mr.  Bobertaon,  "  who 
"  '  '       '  the  office  of  regent  with- 

3  kept  it  without  loas  of 
i«piuauon. 

JCltti  Jorh,  Earl  or  {d.  1631],  son  of  the 

regent,  made  an  unaucceasful  attempt  (ISTS) 
to  obtain  poeaeeaion  of  the  young  Idng 
Jamei  YI.  In  1682,  he  was  one  of  the 
leadaiB  of  the  RutLven  Kaid  (q.v.),  and  had  in 
oonaeqaence  to  take  refuge  in  England,  wheni 
he  reiided  for  some  time  at  Newcaatle^  in 
company  with  other  "banished  lords,"  He 
was  one  of  those  who  attempted  to  go  to  the 
reacne  of  the  king  at  the  Oowrie  tngedy 
(q.T.).  In  IBOI  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Eliabethi  he  accompanied  Jamea  VI.  to 
Eog^nd,  and  became  one  of  hia  Piivj- 
OoancillorB  and  Lord  High  Troasarar  of 
Bootland  (1616). 

Kitf.  John  EsaKriri,  tint  Earl  of 
[d.  1732),  entered  public  life  early  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign  as  a  Whig,  but  soon  joined  the 
Tory  party.  Hia  trimniing  policy  obtained 
tor  htm  the  nickname  of  "  Bobbing  John." 
He  joined  the  Wbiga  in  advocating  the 
Scotch  Union,  and  in  170S  was  Becretsry  of 
State  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  at  the  last 
Buaionof  the  Scotch  Parliament.  In  1710, 
he  became  Secretary  of  StAte  and  Manager 
for  BcoUond  under  the  Tory  administration. 
On  the  accession  of  Oeorga  L  he  was  da- 
priTed  of  office,  and  at  once  plunged  into 
Jacobite  intrigues.  The  Pretender's  standard 
was  nisad  by  him  at  Braemar  on  Sep- 
tember Sth.  He  was  at  once  joined  by 
Tnllibardine,  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Athols,  the 
Oordons  and  other  clans,  and  was  at  the  head 
of  12,000  badly-armed  men.  A  detachment 
under  Brigadier  Mscintoeh  was  sent  to 
surprise  Edinhutgh,  and  was  ultimately 
defeated  at  Preeton.  At  Sheriffmuir  he  en- 
countered the  royal  troops  under  Argyle,  and 
after  an  nndecided  battle  Argylo  withdrew 
from  the  field.  In  Januai^,  the  Pretender, 
after  long  delny,  appeared  in  Scotland.  But 
his  ptesaoce  infuaed  no  energy  in  the  army. 
They  withdrew  from  Perth  to  Montrose  and 
from  thence  Mar  and  James  Edward  stole  oS 
to  Fiance,  deserting  their  followers.  He 
contlnaed  in  favour  with  the  Pretender,  and 
Bucceeded  in  inducing  him  to  dismiss  Bd- 
ingbroke  from  his  coancila  [Si.  John].  In 
1719,  Mat  was  arrested,  by  oiden  of  the 
English  government,  at  Qeneva. 

IKuvb,  Tki  Pbbraob  of.  (1)  English : 
Tlie  earldom  of  March  was  granted  (1328) 
to  Roger  Hortimer,  who,  however,  was  at- 
tainted in    1330.      Hia    gtandson,    Boger, 


was  reatored  to  the  earldom,  and  tnuumittad 
it  through  throe  genaration*.  Bdmuod,  the 
hut  of  thui  line,  died  childless  in  U24.  His 
sister  Ann  was  the  mother  of  Ricliard,  Dtike 
of  York,  whose  son  Edward,  afterwaida  King 
Edward  IV.,  bore  the  title  of  Earl  at  March 
in  his  father's  lifetime.  In  1478  the  king 
conferred  the  earldom  on  hia  son,  the  fotnie 
King  Bdwaid  V.,  on  whoee  acceasion  it  be- 
came merged  in  the  crown.  (2)  Scottish ; 
In  1619  Jamea  I.  created  Esme  Staart,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Lennox,  Sari  of  March ;  bnt 
thijl  creation  bectune  extinct  at  the  dc^  of 

Lennox  titlee  were  granted  to  Charles  Lennox. 
natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  by  whose  doacon- 
dants  they  have  been  since  held. 

JCsKCll,  AoKW,  Couiraas  or,  was  a 
daughter  of  Randolph,  Earl  ot  Mumy, 
and  from  her  dark  complexion  was  known  as 
Black  AgUM  of  Dtinbar.  In  1338,  in  the 
abesnce  of  her  husbuid  the  Earl  of  March, 
she  gallantly  and  successfully  defended  Oie 
castte  of  Dnnbar  againat  an  English  tonx 
under  Oie  Earl  of  SaliBbury. 

Karoh,  EpwASo  Mo&Tmu,  Earl  or 
(if.  13S1],  sni  of  Boger,  second  Earl  of  March, 
married  Philippa,  dan^ter  and  heiress  of 
Lionel,  Doke  of  Qarenoe.  In  1380,  he  wa> 
made  Lieutunanl  of  Ireland,  and  large 
posscBEions  in  that  ooontry  given  to  him. 

Karcli,  BniRTiiD  MoaTnuB,  Eau,  or 
[J.  1124),  was  the  heir  to  the  throne  on  the 
abdication  of  Bichaid  II.,  and  his  claims  w«re 
unmcceMfuIly  advanced  by  Archbishop  Scrojn 
and  others  in  1 105,  and  ag&in  by  Cambridge 
in  HIS.  He,  however,  sobmitted  to  Henry 
and  fought  in  the  French  wars.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
and  died  of  the  plagne  in  the  ca«tle  of  Trim, 
Ho  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Stafford,  but  left  no  issue. 

MKTok,  Rooin  MoBTDCER,  Earl  or  {d. 
13BB),  was  the  aon  of  Edmund,  &ird  Earl  of 
March.  He  married  Eleanor,  dau^ter  ot 
Thomas  Holand.  Earl  of  Kant,  and  was  de- 
oUred  heir  to  the  throne  by  Richard  II.  in 
1 3B6.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, where  he  was  killed  in  a  skinniah  at 
Eenlya,  in  Owy. 

KarcliM  of  WhIsB,  The.     [Wai.es  i 

BoBDBKS.j 

Mar{nz«t,QcBKK(».  1281,11.1317),  second 
wife  of  Edward  I.,  was  the  daughter  of  Philip 
III.  of  f^«nDe,  arul  cos  married  to  Edward  I. 
in  12S8.  Her  chaiocter  is  highly  praised  by 
contemporaiy  writers:  "she  was  good  with- 
onten  Jacli,*  says  Peter  Langtoft ;  and  she 
Beeroa  to  have  been  a  worthy  suoceasor  to 
Eleanor  d  Castile.  After  ber  husband's 
death  aha  lived  in  retirement,  and  devoted 
her  tims  and  her  wealth  to  acta  of  chari^. 
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Kmmmt  or  Axiov,  Qdeik  (6.  Mar. 
•li,  U23.  d.  Aug.  SS,  H82),  wife  of  Henry 
VI,,  waa  the  daughter  of  Eine,  Count  ot 
(iuise,  afterwards  Duke  of  LoirKine  and 
Anjou,  and  titular  King  of  Naples,  Sidly, 
and  JeriiHalem.  It  wiu  hi^r  relationship  to  t)ia 
French  kiDg,  vhom  her  fatht:r'B  Bisler,  Marj 
i>f  Anjou,  had  married,  that  uiusod  her  to 
be  selected  by  Suffolk  and  Beaufort  as  the 
wife  of  Henry  VI.  Her  marrjago,  which 
took  place  on  April  22,  1449,  vaa  to  be  nc- 
(^iDpanied  by  thocoBsion  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
10  King  R£n6,  and  it  was  hoped  to  found  on 
it  a  perniBQeut  peace.  The  queen  bocame  a 
violent  political  portisao,  and  etrong  supporter 
(if  Suffolk  and  Someraet,  and  a  bitter  enemy 
to  Qlouceiter  (whose  death  has  been  with 
very  little  evidence  attribuhxl  to  her)  and  to 
the  Dukii  of  York.  Hm^jaret's  Brst  child, 
Edward,  WHS  born  on  Oct  13,  1*53,  during 
Ihs  king's  insanity,  and  thin  event  placed  her 
in  immediate  competition  with  the  Duke  uf 
York  for  the  regency.  The  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  at  the  first  battle  of  t^t. 
Albana,  deprived  her  of  her  mast  trusted 
(DDnsellor,  and  forced  her  still  more  into 
the  forOfiTOund.  Her  prepandenmcB  helped 
to  ruin  the  cauEe  of  her  eon  and  her  hushaiid. 
From  tbe  beginning  she  represented  an  un- 
popular polic^i  uid  her  strong  partisanship  in 
domestio  affairs  and  her  foreign  conni:ction, 
iocreaaed  thSit  nnpopularity.  She  had  no 
MarapUa  about  intriguing  with  the  native 
Irish,  the  Scots,  or  the  French  to  daniage  the 
Duke  of  York,  nor  did  she  ehiink  from  making 
Lblais  the  price  of  French  aid.  When  the 
three  earls  landed  in  Kent  in  1460  she  was 
iif  the  north  of  England,  and  their  victory 
at  Korthampton  [Juno,  1460)  obliged  her  to 
take  refuge  in  Scotland.  Bhe  raised  in  the 
ncath  a  new  army,  defeated  and  slew  the 
Dnke  of  York  at  Wakefield  (Dec,  1490),  Kod 
muebed  south  to  beat  Warwick  at  St.  Albans. 
But  the  battle  of  Towton  (March  28—29, 
1461)  forced  her  to  fly  agaio  to  Scotland.  She 
iamtrived  by  Frcmh  and  Scotch  help  to  main- 
tain war  on  the  Border  until  in  1464  the  battles 
ot  Hedgeley  and  Hexham  pat  an  ind  to  the 
struggle.  For  the  next  six  yean  she  lived  in 
exile,  mainly  at  Bar,  in  Tarrnine.  In  1470 
Warwick  was  forced  to  Sy  from  England,  and 
Louia  XI.  brought  about  a  rocimciliatioD  be- 
tween the  earl  and  Margaret,  and  an  interview 
took  place  at  Angers,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  Prince  Edward  should  be  restored  by 
Warwick's  arme  and  marry  his  daugbter.  But 
the  queen  and  the  prince  did  not  land  at 
Weymouth  till  the  day  on  which  the  battle 
of  Bamet  had  destroyed  all  hopps  of  their 
restoration  (April  13,  1471).  The  prince 
was  taken  and  kiUod  at  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury (Hay  4,  1471),  and  the  queen  herself 
remained  in  prison  till  1476.  I^ois  XI.  tan- 
somed  her  by  the  payment  nf  60,000  crowns 
of  gold,  but  she  was  obliged  U 
favour  of  Edward  IV.  all  her 


Knglisll  throne,  and  to  cede  to  liuuis  her 
rights  in  the  inheril&nce  ot  her  father  and 
mother  [Bar,  Lorraine,  Anjoa,  and  Provence). 
She  was  handed  over  to  the  oflicers  of  Louis 
on  Jan.  29,  1476,  and  spunt  the  remainder 
of  her  life  in  poverty  and  I'etirement. 

Stubbi.  Cmul.  Hi<(. ;  fljtrJnfT,  PuIdii  LdUn ; 
L.  da  1>  Morcho,  L<  Eoi  Miai;  Fraer,  Lift  q/ 
liviiattti^A<,)<ia.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Mark  S7at«m  is  (he  name  applied  by 
modem  German  historians  to  a  social  system 
based  on  the  tenure  and  cultivation  of  t^e 
land  in  common  by  graups  ot  individuals  or 
families,  organised  into  small  self-governing 
communities.  The  Mai/r,  stridly  speaking, 
is  the  land  held  in  common  by  the  community 

which  either  was,  or  supposed  itself  to  be, 
constituted  by  the  descendants  of  a  common 
ancestor,  is  regarded  as  having  cleared  for 
itaelf  a  settlement  in  the  dense  prinueval 
forest,  separated  from  all  other  similar  settle. 
ments  by  a  thick  border  of  woodland,  to  which 
properly  the  word  mark  (i.e.,  boundary,  march) 
belongs.  Within  tbe  limits  of  the  mark  was 
raised  the  primitive  village,  where  each  uf 
the  members  of  the  community  had  his  home- 
stead and  farm  buildings  in  seveinlty.  Every 
owner  of  such  a  homestead  had  a  right  to  tbe 
usufruct  of  a.  portion  of  the  land,  which  was 
the  general  property  of  the  whole  community. 
This  land  was  roughly  divided  into  three 
portions.  Firstly,  there  whs  the  mark  itself, 
the  foiest  or  waste,  including  the  rough  natural 
pastures,  which  were  never  enclosed,  and  into 
which  each  of  the  markmen  could  turn  a  fixed 
number  of  cattle.  Secondly,  there  was  tbe, 
meadow  land,  which  was  sometimes  enclosed, 
but  snmatimos  open.  During  the  open  period 
it  WHS  treated  like  the  waste,  but  when  tbe 
p™,«s  began  to  grew  in  the  spring  it  was 
divided  into  the  same  number  of  atlotments  as 
thcro  were  households  in  the  village.  Each 
markman  looked  after  his  own  hay,  and 
gathered  and  housed  his  crop  of  it  for  winter 
use.  When  this  was  done  the  fences  wore 
thrown  down  again,  and  the  pasture  remained 
in  common  until  the  following  spring,  when 
a  fresh  apportionment  occurred.  Thirfly,  the 
arable  lund  was  divided  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  pasture.  A  system  of  rotation  of 
crops  gradually  sprang  up,  and  from  three  to 
six  groups  of  fields  wure  required  to  allow  of 
this.  In  each  of  these  the  markman  would 
have  his  share.  All  the  shares  mny  originally 
have  been  equal,  but  constantly  tended  to 
become  unequal. 

The  msrk,  besides  its  social  and  economical 
importance,  was  also  the  politii-sl  unit  of  tha 
early  state.  Every  markman  was  a  member 
of  the  markmoot,  which  regulated  the  partition 
of  land,  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  admission 
of  new  members,  and  the  tmnsforrence  of  pro- 
perty among  the  old  members.  In  early  times 
it  is  poBSibie  that  tha  marka  wem  judioial 
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1  hiiMiical  time* 


The  exte: 


_  a  tha  development  of  the 
Qerman  peoples,  and  not  a*  UkB  one  principle 
to  which  tb«ir  whole  primitive  policy  may  be 
referred.  In  England,  as  in  Oeimanjr,  the 
tivceB  of  its  existence  are  still  ahundunt.  The 
commons,Btill  BO  numerous,  de^)iteamultitaide 
of  Encloanre  Acta :  the  common  flelda,  which 
QuUl  very  recently  were  allotted  from  year 
to  year  to  the  commoners  of  the  ptuith ;  the 
"three-fold  system  of  tillage:"  the  place- 
iwmM  ending  in  •'  ing,"  suggestinf^,  as 
it  does,  the  primitive  bimily  settlement 
which  the  mark  system  involved,  and  the 
iraportance  of  the  kindred  in  Ai^lo-Saxon 

eirisprudence,  are  among  its  many  survivals, 
lit  Dr.  Stubbs  hw  pointed  out  that  the  mark 
•jstem  by  itself  wiU  not  account  for  all  the 
oomplK 
•ociety. 

as  well.     Ndther  the   vicus, 

■hip,   nor   the   villaoe   oommunity,   can   be 

directly  affiliated  to  it;  but  sa  involving  the 

"  two  radical  principlea  of  OermRn  antiaoity, 

the  kindred  and  the  community  of  land,"  the 

inteitig«tion  of  the  mark  syBt«m  has  thrown 

new  light  on  the  study  ot  early  institutions. 

negraUaitiatiiorJ^OD  Uismark  ■•■tamla 

O.  L.  von  Kuirer.  Hp.  Is  hl>  OiHk»Mf  dir 

JCartoiMr/iuiuiig    in    bntuNUniL      Bee    slwi 

Kaoe.  Oh  tlu  .taHnUxral  Connipudi  of  tin 

XiiUJi  ,ig>  (Cobden  Club),  LaieleTS,  PrhtoHn 

Fnwrti;    Ualiia,    ViOajt    OmnnniHa,   ud 

Sesbohm.  Tlw  EnjliA  rilatt  Cmniinitv.    Dr. 

Btnbbs  tn  bis  C»ut.  Hid,  glTH  ■  luocsinot  nim- 

nsiT  of  the  rjitfiin ,  with  niaatile  obMrntionii  on 

Ita  mUtioa  to  Enf iiifa  biitoi?.      rj   p,  x  1 

IKaxDMKmghi    Tub    Pablumint    of 

(1267),  was  heldfor  the  purpose  of  reetoring 
order  and  good  government  after  the  ^uod? 
War.  It  re-enncted  as  a  statate  of  the  realm 
the  FroviRions  of  12S9  with  very  few  altera- 
tions, the  most  important  being  that  Uie  ap- 
pointment of  the  royul  ministen^  and  the 
sheriffs,  was  now  left  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 


household  ot  the  Uuchen  of  York.  There 
■he  became  the  companion  and  fa^end  of  the 
PrincesB  Anne,  who  became  pnsiionately  at- 
tiohed  to  her.  8o  intimate  were  they 
that  Ihey  afterwards,  as  is  well  known, 
corresponded  under  the  namea  of  Mrs,  Uorley 
and  an.  Freeman,  In  1C78  Surah  Jennings 
married  Colonel  Juhn  Churchill,  afterwaras 
Duke  of  UarlborouR-h.  Owing  to  the  inftuenca 
of  the  Churchilla,  Anne  deaertud  her  father,  and 
joined  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In 
1662,  on  hur  husband's  disgrace,  Anne  refoMd 
'9  dumiss  lAdy  Slarlborough  from  her  em- 


On  the  accession  of  Queen  Aime,  she  received 
the  nujgerahip  of  Windsur  Park  and  the 
ofGces  of  Groom  of  the  SUiIe  and  Mistress  of 
the  Robes.  The  duchess  aoon  proved  herself 
B  violent  Whig,  having  been  converted  to 
these  prindplel  by  the  Dowager  Iddy  Sun- 
derland.   Hence  she  often  had  disputes  witJi 


only  son.  Her  violent  temperhad  already  ca  used 
the  friendship  of  the  queen  t«  cckiI  towards 
her.  She  giudually  found  henelf  supplanted 
inthe  royal  favonrbyHrs.  Abigail  Hill,  a  poor 
relation  of  her  own,  whom  she  had  inbvdueed 
into  the  household.  She  found  that  Harley 
was  employing  this  lady  as  an  inatnuncnt 
whereby  to  undermine  the  administration  of 
her  husband  and  Godolphin.  In  1708  Marl- 
borough threatened  to  rosign,  and  the  duchess 
implored  Anne  to  confer  her  places  on  her 
daughteie.  A  temporary  reconciliatiom  look 
plaoe  on  the  death  of  the  queen's  hushuid ; 
out  on  the  departure  of  thsduke  for  the  Conti- 
nent the  friendship  cooled  again.  Itwasinthii 
year  that  she  is  said  to  have  spilled  the  myth- 
ical glass  of  water  on  Mrs.  Maaham'e  gown, 
which,  according  to  Voltaire,  "changed  the 
faoe  of  all  Europe."  Bhe  seveiHl  times  forced 
faenelf  into  the  queen's  presence.  In  April. 
1710,  she  saw  Anne  for  the  last  time.  Garly 
in  1711  Anne  demanded  her  key  of  office,  nor 
were  the  personal  entreaties  of  the  doke  of 
any  avoiL  Tht  duchess  promptly  began  to 
lampoon  the  queen  and  the  Tory  ministrj', 
Bhe  also  eent  m  a  claim  for  the  payment  of 
sums  she  would  have  received  had  she  ac- 
cepted the  queen's  offer  of  an  additional  pen- 
sion as  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse.  In  1712 
■he  joined  the  duke  on  the  Continent.  She 
prayed  him  not  to  accept  employment  under 
the  Hanoverian  rifiau.  In  ITSO  she  was 
aoouMd  by  Sunderland  of  having  furnished 
money  to  the  Pretender,  but  she  disproved 
the  diarge  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  king. 
On  the  death  of  Marlborough  (1722),  the  Duke 
of  Somenet  and  Lord  Coningsby  were  amittsi 
by  her  mature  chaims,  but  both  were  rejected. 
Her  last  years  were  occupied  in  drawing  up 
the  celebrated  VimlKatiiiH  of  her  husbuid's 
character  and  her  own-  Of  the  numerous 
sketches  of  her  cluuKcter  the  most  &moua  is 
that  ot  Fo^  in  the  Eaan  cm  B'oman,  where 
•he  is  satirued  under  the  name  of  "  Atoen." 
[Mablbouudoh  ;  Amhe.] 

Bnmet.  But.  itf  Hii  Om  Tnni ;  Pinilvalina 
of  Mi  I>ki>l><»  irf  HarUsrpMh:  Mn-  Thoo 
Mrmoirt  0/  Ih(  l>HcI>Hi  BfXitraormA:  Ft 
Camtfiiiiina  o/  t*.  DiuAw  n/  KarUai 
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K^lborOOffll,  John  Churchill,  Dcke 
OP  (i.  1S50,  d.  1722],  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Winston  Churchill.  He  became  a  page  of 
the  Duke  ot  York.  In  the  year  1672  be 
fought  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
with  1)m  French  against  Holland.     He  gnatly 
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distiDguished  liinmU  at  the  aisg«  of  Has»- 
triolit,  and  suliaequeiitly  went  throogb  Beverft] 
cftmpaiKDS  lufder  Tureime.  In  16  78  he 
QUmea  Sarah  Jennini^a,  and  ahoitly  after- 
warda  became  colonel  in  the  Uie  Quanls. 
On  the  accenioQ  ol  James  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage.  In  168d  hii  elcill  repaired  the 
mistakee  ot  the  commander-in-chief,  Lord 
Feverahun,  and  oiuhsd  Monmouth's  rebellion 
at  Sediremoor.  He  opened  oommunicationB 
with  WilliHm  of  Orange  in  1687.  On  the 
arrival  of  William  in  En^and,  Churchill 
deaertsd  James  at  Warmineter,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  polite  letter  of  regret.  In  the 
dieouBsion  on  the  diepoaal  of  the  crown, 
Churchill  voted  for  a  regency ;  but,  finding  that 
hii  trienda  were  in  a  minority,  he  abwnted 
himself  from  the  Honae.  On  the  occeedon  of 
William  and  Mary,  ha  waa  awom  of  the  Privy 
Council,  niado  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  aM 
created  Earl  of  Marlborough.  In  1688,  on 
the  outbrenk  of  war  with  France,  he  com- 
manded the  Engliab  brigade  under  the  Prince 
of  Waldeck,  and  defeated  the  French  at 
Waloourt.  On  the  departure  of  William  for 
Iieland,  he  whs  appointed  one  of  Queen 
Mary'fl  Council  of  Nine.  When  William  re- 
turned to  England,  he  landed  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  in  five  weeks  took  Cork  and 
Kinsalo  [1690).  He  began  in  this  year 
to  correspond  with  James-  Hie  professions 
of  repentance  were  rewarded  by  a  written 
pardon.  On  Wllliain'a  departure  for  the 
Continent,  Marlborougli  accompanied  him. 
The  JacobitfiS  expected  him  to  desert  at  the 
bead  of  bis  troops.  It  appesra  that  his  plot 
was  to  work  on  the  dislike  entertained  by  the 
Fngliah  towards  the  Dntoh,  in  order  to  induce 
FarliaiDenl  to  petitum  the  king  to  discharge 
all  foreign  forces.  He  than  hoped  to  get 
the  Enghih  army  to  further  bia  viewa.  The 
Princcea  Anne  waa  persuaded  to  write  re- 
pentant letters  to  her  bither.  But  Marl- 
borongh  was  hated  and  mistrusted  by  the 
Jacobites,  «ho  thought  that  he  would  declare, 
not  (or  James,  but  for  the  Frincees  Anne. 
Uliey  dibclosod  the  schenke  to  Portland. 
William  deprived  Marlboreugh  of  all  fail 
offioes  (lSe2).  As  the  real  state  of  the  esse 
was  unknown,  his  fate  excited  general 
ivmpathy.  In  this  year  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  on  account  of  false  accusation  given 
to  government  against  him  by  an  informer 
called  Young ;  but  was  soon  released.  He 
passed  into  opposition,  exciting  the  arietocmcy 
against  the  Dutch  ;  and  vigorously  supported 
the  FUoo  Bill.  In  1694  he  betrayed  to  the 
Jacobites  an  intended  expedition  against  Brest 
i^ommanded  by  Talma^.  So  thoroughly 
was  be  now  mistrusted,  that  William  re- 
fused to  entrust  the  regency  to  Anne  on  his 
departure  for  the  Contment.  The  death  of 
Mury  (1694)  was  followed  by  a  recHmination 
between  William  and  Princess  Anne.  Marl- 
borough's designs  wnre  now  changed,  and  he 
was  content  to  wait  till  the  deftth  of  William 


for  his  own  aggtandiaemait.  He  became 
governor  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  In 
1696  he  was  implicated  in  Sir  John  Fenwick's 
confession,  but  William  ignored  the  accusa- 
tion. He  took  a  neutral  part  in  the  debates 
on  the  Kesumption  Bill,  and  declared  against 
the  reduction  of  the  army.  In  ]70I,  when 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Buocetsion  was  im- 
minent, he  was  sent  to  Holland  as  commander- 
in-chief;  and  negotdations  for  the  grand 
alliance  were  entriurted  to  him.  William,  on 
his  deathbed,  recommended  him  to  Aime  as 
the  fltl«rt  general  to  carry  on  hia  projects.  On 
the  accemon  oi  Anne,  he  assumed  a  poaition 
qnite  nniqae.  "  He  was  at  once  general, 
diplomatist,  and  minister."  He  oicupied 
the  aame  position  which  William  III.  b»i 
held  as  the  leader  of  the  European  oppoti- 
tioD  to  Louis  XIV.  HU  vrace  was  for 
war,  and  it  was  chiefly  by  hii  influence  that 
the  wish  of  the  Tory  party,  that  EngUnd 
should  inerelv  act  as  an  auxiliary,  was  over- 
come. War  was  declared  in  March,  1 702,  and 
Marlborough  was  mode  commander-iu-chief  (rf 
the  English  and  I>utGh  forces.  A  sketch  of 
MBrlb<xrougb'B  military  tolerations  is  given 
elsewhere  [Sp^hisb  Buccebsiok,  Wah  of]. 
On  his  return  from  his  fiint  campaign  he  be- 
comeMarquie  of  Blondford and Doke of  Mari- 
borough.  At  home  hia  design  to  rdy  on  a 
mixed  government  had  not  been  carried  out, 
but  an  almost  entirely  Tory  ministry  waa 
fonned,  of  which  hb  friend  Oodolphtn  was 
chief.  But  the  dismisBal  of  Bocheatra-  (1703) 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  extreme  Tories 
in  1704,  and  a  moderate  section  of  that  parly 
were  plac«d  in  office.  After  the  campaign  M 
1706,  Marlborough  visited  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  Hanover,  where  he  reconciled  the  difFer- 
enres  batwci-n  the  English  and  Hanoverian 
courts.  In  1706  be  with  difficulty  persuaded 
his  friend  Heinsius,  Fenidonary  of  Holland,  to 
reject  the  French  terms  of  peace.  In  1707  he 
viailed  the  camp  of  Charlae  XII.  of  Sweden, 
and  dissuaded  that  monarch  from  joining 
the  French  alliance,  whereby  the  cause  of 
the  allies  would  probably  have  been  ruined. 
Meanwhile,  at  home  Marlborough's  afhirs 
yrcie  not  progressing  farourably.  Ha  nation 
waa  getting  weary  of  the  war,  and  the  duke's 
Tory  (oUowers  would  not  support  his  policy. 
He  determined  to  complete  his  idea  of  a  com- 
ponto  ministry  by  admitting  a  section  of  the 
WhigH  to  office.  But  the  plan  was  doomed  to 
failure.  Harley,  seeing  the  weakners  of  the 
coalition,  began  to  intrigue  against  it,  through 
the  queen's  new  favourite,  Mrs.  Masham,  by 
arousing  in  Anne  a  dread  of  the  sub^'eraion  of 
Church  interests.  The  Whig  party  de- 
termined to  make  (heir  power  fah,  and  loincd 
the  High  Tories  in  an  atUck  on  the  duke's 
foreign  policy.  Marlboreugh  and  Godolphin 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  dismiss  Harley  and 
his  followers,  and  admit  the  Whigs  to  ofllce 
(ITOS).  MarlboTough  has  been  accused  of 
wishing  to  continue  the  war  from  purely  selfish 
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motives.  He  was  sent  as  plenipotentiaiy  to 
the  Ha|^e.  and  seGincd  to  have  strongly  but 
insflcotUiUly  urgad  upon  his  uolleaguts  to  ac- 
i»pt  the  terms  offered  by  the  Frenth  in  1 709. 


He 


ihunandcd  from  tho  Archduke  Charlee  thn 
aSue  ol  CioTemor  of  the  Low  (JountriGS.  worth 
■bout  £60,DD0  a  year,  and  ho  domandcd  from 
Aone  tha  post  of  Captain- Goneral  for  lite. 
Both  rcquGBts  were  refused.  In  England  th'' 
violent  temper  of  the  duchesa  had  alienHted 
the  good-wUl  ot  Qiicnn  Anne.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Whigs  (1710),  Marlborough  at  once  mode 
overtures  to  the  Tories.  Ho  neems  to  have 
done  hi«  best  to  further  the  negotiations  of 
(icrtriiydunberg'.  Bui  the  fall  of  the  ducheaa 
nlready  forrshjuiowod  hia  own.  Harley  se- 
tretly  pushed  on  negotiatioosforpeaCB.  When 
the  duke  returned  from  tho  campaign  of  IT  10. 
he  enterud  into  communication  with  his  oM 
frienda  the  Whiga,  who  had  joined  a  section 
<>f  the  Tories  under  NDttingham.  Harley  and 
Ht.  John  determined  to  ruin  Marlborough. 
Ue  was  accuBcd  of  having  recaiveii  largo  Bums 
ot  money,  amounting  to  £63,000,  on  the  con- 
tmcts  for  aupplying  the  army  with  bread,  and 
hIso  of  having  coi^ived  2J  per  cent,  on  all 
subsidies  for  foreign  troops,  amounting  to 
£177,000.  Klarlbo rough's  defence  was  that 
the  bread  money  had  boon  habitually  received 
by  every  oomnULndor-iu-chief  aud  was  em- 
liloyed  as  aecTot-service  money ;  and  that  the 
pcrcenlago  on  the  subsidies  waa  a  free  gift 
from  the  allies.  He  was,  however,  deprived 
of  all  his  o&ices  on  Doe.  31.  On  the  death  of 
his  friend  Godolphin  (1711),  Marlborough  re- 
turned to  the  Continent,  and  resided  first  at 
Frankfort,  then  at  Antwerp.  He  corresponded 
frequently  with  the  Hanoverian  court,  for 
which  ho  displayed  great  seal,  udvjstng  the 
Elector  to  go  over  to  England  with  a  body  of 
troops.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  the 
intriguce  with  tho  Jacobite  court  that  he  had 
begun  before  his  fall.  On  tha  diBmisial  of 
Oxford  [Hahlbvj,  he  resolved  to  return  to 
England,  perhaps  at  the  instigation  of  that 
pohtician,  perhaps  hoping  to  play  a  part  in 
the  crinis  that  was  at  hand.  He  arrived  in 
England  on  the  day  of  Aiine'a  death.  Much 
to  his  diaguat,  he  was  omitted  from  the  list  of 
lords  justices  who  were  to  act  until  the 
accession  of  Ooorge.  Later  on  in  the  year, 
ho  wos  reappointed  comniander-in-ehief ; 
hut  hit  power  was  gone,  and  he  was  dis- 
truatod  by  the  king.  tVe  find  him  sending 
money  to  the  Pretender  just  before  the  in- 
vasion of  171.^.  Next  year  an  attack  of 
paralysis  greatly  impaired  his  faculties.  He 
lived  in  retirement  and  partial  innnity  at 
Blenheim  until  his  death.  "He  waa,"  snya 
Ranke,  ' '  a  true  child  o[  the  years  of  the  Re- 
storation, of  their  aooial  training  and  lax 
morality,  Iheir  reatlew  activity  in  Church  and 
State,  in  which  each  individual  hoped  to  turn 
hi*  natural  gift*  to  account  free  from  the 


trammels  of  any  thought  of  conscquencee,  and 
to  attain  everything  which  in  the  eyes  of  men 

aeems  desirable.  .  .  His  futbtH-'s  moUo  had 
been  '  faithful,  but  unfortunate.'  He,  on  the 
contrary,  had  the  favour  of  fortune  in  all  ha 
undertook :  he  belonged  to  those  men  whoso 
spiiuial  property  it  is,  men  suppose,  to  be  fortu. 
mite;  hutof  his  fidelity  to  his  auvercign  he  him- 
self could  not  have  boasted.  .  .  Theor^'aniaation 
of  the  Kng-liah  army  after  the  Kcvolution  waa 
in  the  main  his  work  ...  In  conducting 
public  affairs,  Marlborough  by  no  means  ioat 
aight  of  hia  own  interests.  .  .  His  cupidity 
may  have  had  in  it  an  element  of  ambition 
that  the  family  which  he  was  to  found  might 
take  an  equal  place  with  all  that  waa  wealthy 
and  ariatociatic  in  England ;  but  over  the 
brilliancy  of  hie  succeas  und  fame  it  out  ■ 
ehade  which  made  tho  conttost  all  tha  more 

Co»,  XarlboTBivX:  l(iirlbon>iigk  Dmpatetut; 
Bumet,  dut.  o/UuOKHTimt;  Bucanlar,  UM. 
•t/fing.;  Stan  hope,  Wyou,  and  Burtau'sHiMoilia 
ol  Queen  AuiKi'i  reigcj  Aiiieth,  Fnv  K>a« 

KartlD,  Hill.  d>  Frana:  Eanke, 

[S.  J.  L.] 
Xarqnil   waa    in    oaily   times   used  to 
denote  the  Marchers  or  lords  of  the  bonlers. 
It  WHS  first  used  in  its  later  sense  as  a  title  of 
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the  word  was  entirely  forgotten,  and  it  was 
aimply  used  as  a  title  of  honour,  iuperior  to 
that  of  earl,  and  inferior  to  that  of  duke.  It 
has  always  been  sparingly  given  in  England. 
Kaxriaflv  Tmwm.  In  the  Middle  Agoa 
the  marriage  fines  exacted  by  the  king  and 
other  lords  from  wards,  and  the  widows  ot 
their  tenants,  formed  ons  of  the  most  oppres- 
sive of  feudal  incidents.  This  is  shown  from 
the  fact  that  though  a  lord  could  bestow 
hia  female — and,  by  tho  time  of  Henrir 
HI.,  hia  male — ward  in  nmrriage,  yet  the 
king's  licence  wag  neccsaary  :  and  that 
the  abuae  of  giving  widows  in  marriage 
against  their  will  had  to  be  guarded  against 
in  Henry  I.'s  CSiarlor  of  Liberties  and  in 
Magna  Charto.  The  civil  disabilities  of 
marriage  were  for  the  most  port  incorporated 
into  the  common  law  from  the  canonical  law, 
the  prohibited  degrc^a  being  regulalod  bv 
32  Hun.  VIII.,  c.  HS;  and  2  ft  3  Ed.  VI., 
c.  23.  Gntdualiy  the  law  drifted  into  an 
uncertain  state.  The  number  of  forms  which 
constituted  a  pre-contract  multiplied,  so  thai 
subsequent  marriages  were  liable  to  be 
suddenly  dissolved ;  and  the  conaont  ot 
parents  and  guardisns  wtts  evaded  by  the 
aid  of  Fleet  parsons.  The  Art  commonlv 
oilh'd  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  (1753)  prorided 
therefore  that  marriages  must  be  performed 
in  the  pariah  church  (those  of  Jews  and 
Quakers  alone  being  enceptod)  after  the  puV- 
lication  of  hinns,  or  by  apecial  licence  granted 
by  the  archbishop.  Any  clergyman  breaking 
these  rettriotioii*  was  liabl    '    ' 
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for  MveD  years.  Further  regoIutionB  for 
inairiagea  within  the  Cburc-h  of  Englaod 
wereprovidedby  thoAct  of  4(!eo.  IV,,  c.  78, 
The  hardBhipl  inflicted  upon  Dissentent 
under  these  AcU  occupied  for  Bome  time  thu 
uttentiou  hoth  of  Lord  John  Ku^sull  ftnd 
of  Sir  Kohert  Pcei.  In  1836  the  latter 
carried  the  Dissentera'  MiLirioge  BiU,  by  which 
mamago  by  notice  to  the  Begiatrar  of  a 
district  was  legulixcd,  as  well  as  the  public:ii- 
tion  of  baijns  or  liccacei  and  marriages  of 
DissoDtcca  might  be  •oleDinised  in  their  ovn 
chapcLi ;  or,  if  they  preferred  it,  they  might 
enter  into  a,  civil  contmct  before  the  Superin- 
tendent-Hcgiatrar.  In  the  previous  year  all 
mnrriagoB     thfireaft«r     celebrated     between 
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of  the  royal  family  are  regulated  by  the  Ro>'aI 
3fiUTtiige  Act  of  1772  (amended  by  the 
Act  3  ft  4  Vict.,  c.  32),  by  which  the  conaent 
of  the  sovereign  ia  required  for  the  man-iage 
of  the  heir  to  the  throae.  In  BcoUand  the  law 
is  considerably  more  lax  with  regard  to  the 
recognition  of  irregular  marriagea,  and  in  other 
respects  the  law  remains  in  the  et«te  in  which 
it  was  in  England  before  Lord  Hardwii  kc's 
Act.  In  Ircliind  cruel  and  unneccaaarj-  re- 
■trictions  wcro  imposed  under  the  penal  laws 
on  the  marriages  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics.  These,  however,  have  since  been 
repealed,  and  in  18H  the  law  relating  to 
marriages  in  Ireland  waa  practically  aHuimi- 
Uted  to  that  cxistinfr  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Phtllfaiore.  Bcclc.i..*ical  law,  Tol.  L  ;  Maf, 

HiiC.D/EHg..  TfilD.,  ch.  ill.  1  ataohop*.  Hill.  0/ 

»•«.. ML  i>..  cli.  mi.  i  H Ow. n., e.sa,* Qoo. 

IV.,  o.  76|  a  A  «  Will.  IV.,  c  M:  S  fc  7  WilJ. 

IV„e.SS:7*SV.ct.,B.81.  [L.C.S.] 

Tffll^l^B]  Tks,  was  one  of  the  j^viMit 
offices  of  the  hounefaold  of  tho  Nonnan  and 
rianlagcnet  kings,  holding  equal  or  aliKlitly 
inferior  rank  to  tho  Constable  and  the  Chnn- 
rellor.  His  epecial  function  was  that  of 
Master  of  tho  Horse;  but  he  came  to  bo 
nlao  charged  with  a  superintendence  over 
the  practice  of  chivalry  and  the  laws  of 
honour.  The  Marshai,  together  with  tliu 
('onstabic,  waa  tho  judirc  of  the  court  of 
honour.  The  office  of  i-Jirl  Mamh.il  waa 
made  heroditary  in  the  family  of  tho  Earls  of 
Pombroko  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
tt  passed  by  female  deai'rnt  to  the  Bigixls, 
Earli  of  Norfolk,  and  was  held  bv  the 
Mowl-  

Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Norwich,  and  has 
mnco  continued  in  his  dcncendants,  tho  Uukcs 
of  Sorfolk.  Tho  Earl  Marehal  iastill  head  of 
the  Heralds'  Collego  and  appoints  officers  of 
arms.  In  Scotland  tke  office  of  Mariachal 
became  hcrcdifary  in  the  fourteenth  eentiirv, 
in  the  fnmity  of  the  Enrls  of  Keith.     Tne 


Marischal  was  made  an  earl  in  145B.  The 
dignity  came  to  an  end  in  1716,  when 
Geor),Ti,  the  tenth  earl,  was  attainted  for  his 
share  in  the  Jacobite  rising. 

KKnhal,  Bichaho  {d.  1334),  was  the  son 

o!  thii  great  William  Marshal,  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
on  hia  brolher'a  death  in  1231,  and  soon  iiimc 
foi-ward  as  the  champion  of  tho  Euglish 
against  Peter  des  Kochcs  and  the  foreign 
courtiers.  Eor  this  he  was  declared  a  traitor, 
and  tho  king  marched  against  him.  The  earl 
allied  himself  with  the  Welsh,  and  defeali-d 
the  royal  troops.  Des  Koches  now  had  rc- 
coutBO  to  trTOchery,  and  having  induced  him 
to  go  over  to  Irelandto  defend  hia  posBcasiuns, 
took  care  that  ho  should  be  betrayed.  lie 
fell  mortally  wounded  at  Kildare,  having 
been  diawn  into  a  battle  by  the  agents  of  Ues 
Koches.  Mr.  Pearson  udla  him  "  the  first 
^ntleman  of  his  day,  with  as  much  learning 
aa  a  knight  needed,  and  with  all  his  father's 
loyalty  of  nature." 

Marahal,  or  Kftrcachal,  Wiluim, 
Baul  of  Pehbkokb  {it.  Vil'J),  first  upp<an. 
as  one  of  the  judges  in  Richard  I.'a  time, 
and  one  of  the  council  appointed  to  udvisi' 
the  justiciars  duiing  the  long's  abaenci- 
from  Eogknd.  He  upheld  John's  elaim  tu 
Iho  throne,  and  during  that  king's  slriiggli' 
with  the  )iurnns  was  one  of  his  chief  aup- 
poHcrs.  liy  his  marriage  with  the  duughtiT 
of  Htrongljow  he  became  Ear!  of  Pem- 
broke, and  received  besides  many  valuabli' 
grants  from  the  king.  On  tho  death  of 
John,  he  waa  at  onco  appointed  regent,  and 
liy  his  wisdom  and  ability  secured  the  throni- 
lo  the  young  king,  Henry  III.  Ho  dofoabcd 
I.ODi3,  of  France,  and  compelled  him  to  quit 
England, and  confirmed  the  Great  Charter. 

KarvtOlt  Moor,  Tuc  Battle  op  (July  i, 
1 844),  was  fought  during  the  Great  Rebellion. 
York  WHS  laid  siege  to  on  Hsy  20,  1644,  by 
I  he  Siotch  army  under  the  Eart  of  Leven. 
and  the  Yorkshire  army  under  the  command 
i.f  the  Fairfaxes.  They  were  joined  on 
June  2  by  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Aseoi  i»- 
tion  under  the  F^l  of  Manchester.  On  July 
1    the   combined  armies  raised   the   aiege  at 
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who   by  skilful 


(ruvring  contrivce 


determined  to  offer  battlo.  and  puraued  thi- 
Parliannnlary  army  for  that  purpose.  The 
nllicd  army,  numbering  in  all  about  15,000 
foot  and  9,000  horse,  was  posted  between 
the  villagcH  of  Long  Mar«ton  and  Tockwith. 
The  Royalint*,  about  22,nOO  strong,  wnip 
ranged  on  Marston  Moor  it-ielf.  The  battli^ 
began  about  pcven  in  the  evening  with  a 
general  attack  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  On 
the  left  Cromwell  and  David  Leslie  routed 
I'rince  Rupert's  horse,  and,  aided  by  the  Eiirl 
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of  Iluuuhaster'a  toot,  put  to  flight  a  portion  ot 
the  Boyalut  iafontiy.  Meanwhile  the  whole 
right  ving  «u  utterly  defeated,  with  the 
Axception  of  Faitikx'i  own  regiment,  which 
aaoceeded  in  joining  MoneheBter'B  horee  on 
tha  left.  A  deapenita  struggle  now  took  place 
in  the  tentm  The  Bcotch  infantr)-  wiro 
attacked  in  front  b;  Newcsatle'l  foot,  in  the 
Hank  by  Ooring'e  Tictorioue  cavalry,  and  at 
the  third  charge  the  reoTinente  of  the  reserve 
broke  and  fled.  But  the  greater  part  main- 
tained  their  ground,  and  their  rcsigtance 
gave  time  for  Manchegter'a  foot,  and  the 
cavaW  of  the  left  wing  under  Cromwell 
and  David  Leslie,  to  come  to  their  help. 
This  decided  the  day.  Goring's  horse  were 
driven  trom  the  field,  tha  Royaliet  foot 
(catterod.  and  Newcastle's  own  regimeat  of 
white-coats,  which  made  the  most  desperate 
resistance,  cut  to  piecDS.  The  pursuit  was 
continui^i  by  moonlight  to  within  three  miles 
of  York.  The  losses  on  both  aides  we>« 
heavy.  I^e  killed  alone  numbered  4,160  of 
whom  3,'MO  were  Royahsta.  The  whole  of 
the  artillery  and  baggage  of  the  conquered 
annv  niis  captured,  with  100  colours  atid 
10,000  arms. 

aanford,  Slaiitm  and  tUaitriUiN  af  (Im  nrtiU 
ReMlUm;  Uorkliam.  L'fi  of  FaMtu:  SolUir'i 
Lttien ;  Hollo'  ItcmD'n ;  OduhhITi  LtliiTi :  air 
Thonu  Fulrtsi'a  SJurt  MmatM.-  Buibnorth's 
CdUtctimi ;  ClAtvndou.  HM.  qf  llw  ^.^^Uiim ;  Bir 
HantJ  SUnglbjr'l  iJlarv.      ,  [C.  H.  F.] 

Xartiii  MKr-Prelat«,  Wubkb  of, 
were  certain  publications  by  various  Huthors 
containing  attacks  on  the  bishops  and  Quean 
Elizabeth.  They  were  supposed  to  bu  the 
compoeitiOQ  of  John  Penry,  who  was  executed 
in  1^93,  but  were  in  reality  the  work  of  more 
hands  than  one,  and  consisted  of  "the  most 
coarse,  scurrilous,  and  indecent  pasquinades  " 
against  the  episcopal  system.  Thoy  had  a 
very  injurious  effect,  and  were  the  mean*  of 
biinging  on  the  controversy  between  Thomas 
Cartwtight  and  Amhbiahop  Whitgift. 
Burnet,  BUt.  t/  tht  Bi/^rntatin, 

Mary,  QvEEK  {b.  Feb.  18,  llilS,  t.  July 
19,  1553  :  d.  Nov.  17,  159B],  was  the  daughter 
of  Benry  VIII.  and  Catherine  of  Aiagon. 
Several  marriage  alliances  were  arranged  for 
her  in  childhood.  In  1613  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded for  her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin 
Fi'ancis.  and  when  this  was  broken  o&  it  was 
I  that  ahe  should  marry  Chartea  V. 


She  was  carefully  educated,  and  was  

complished  and  precocious  child.  On  the 
rise  of  Anne  Buleyu  the  young  princess  was 
ti'ealed  with  great  harshness.  By  an  Act  of 
1634  she  was  docbired  illegitimate,  and  sho 
was  refused  permitsion  to  see  her  mother. 
She  wa«  compelled  to  subscribe  a  document 
in  which  ahe  declarod  her  own  illegitimacy, 
•ad  the  invalidity  of  her  mother's  moniage. 


She  wal  again  declared  illegitimate  in  1636, 
but  by  an  Act  of  lfi44  [35  Ren.  VIII.,  c  i.) 
the  succession  was  secured  on  her.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  she  refused  to  obey  the 
Act  of  Uniformity ;  but  the  Council,  though 
they  threatened  her,  were  afraid  to  proc«ed 
to  violent  meaaoros  with  her  because  of  her 
popularity  with  the  people ;  and  though  she 
felt  in  such  danger  that  she  attempted  to 
escape  to  the  Continent,  ehe  was  never- 
theless able  to  resist  all  the  attempts  of 
the  Council  to  compel  her  to  accept  the  New 
Service  Book  (1551).  On  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward  she  laid  claim  to  the  crown  (July  E>, 
1653].  lAdy  Jane  Grey  was  proclaimed 
queen  in  London  on  the  following  day.  But 
she  WHS  ahsolutol;  dentitute  of  support ;  and 
Mary,  adt'ancing  from  the  eastern  counties, 
was  joined  by  consideiable  numbers  of  the 
geat^  and  noblaa,  and  found  herself  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  followers.  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland' B  forces  melted 
awaj,  and  be  proclaimed  Mary  at  Cambridge 
(July  20).  On  August  3  she  entered  London, 
and  her  reign  bv^n.  She  was  a  firm  and 
sincere   Boman  Catholic,   and   to  her  uncle. 
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nent  Reformers,  Hooper,  Oronmer,  and 
lutimer  wore  imprisoned.  She  was  declared 
legitimate  by  Act  of  FaTliament,  and  crowned 
by  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Oct., 
1553).  In  Jan.,  1564,  mnch  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  her  Bul^ects,  she  concluded  a 
marriage  treaty  with  Philip  of  Spain,  son  of 
Charles  V.  Henceforward  her  reign,  which 
had  opened  well,  was  unhappy  and  diBastrous. 
Tho  insurrection  of  Wyatt  in  Kent  followed, 
and  though  this  was  put  down  without  much 
difliculty.  it  led  to  the  ezecutioR  of  L^dy 
Jane  arev(Feb.  12, 1564),  who  had  been  tried 
and  found  guilty  in  the  previous  November, 
together  with  her  husband  and  father.  In 
July  the  marriage  took  place.  Cardinal  Polo 
came  to  England,  and  tho  Catliolic  reaction 
was  pu^ed  on.  All  statutee  against  the  Pope 
since  the  twentieth  year  of  Henry  Vlll.  were 
repealed,  though  tho  mDnastic  lands  were  not 
rosnmed.  The  following  year  the  persecuting 
statutes  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  werfl  reWved, 
and  under  them  Hooper,  and  many  other 
eminent  Bafonnccs.  were  burnt  Under  the 
investigation  of  Pole  and  the  Spanish  court 
tho  persecution  continued  during  1566,  and 
Cranmer,  with  lAtimer,  Ridley,  and  a  lai^ 
number  of  cleigymen  and  others  were  put  to 
death  na  heretics.  In  the  midst  of  tfae  gloom 
and  distresa  '  caused  by  this  persecation, 
Philip  persuaded  Harj'  to  declare  war  agaiusl 
the  Freni^  The  Spaniards  and  Engli^  won 
a  brilliant  victory  at  St  Quentin  (15GT) ;  but 
the  campaign  vat  disastrous  to  England, 
siuoe  it  reaulled  in  the  capture  of  Calais  by 
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tha  Duka  of  Gniw  (Jan.,  1666).  The  queen, 
who  bad  long  been  nnlring  under  the  per- 
plexity ftnd  ttRtin  of  public  affHin,  and  the 
foilnrs  of  her  metMurm,  never  recovered  from 
this  Lot  blow.  She  died  a  few  monthB  after 
it  (Nor,,  15S8).  Haiy'i  diaracter  has  been 
indelibly  stained  in  popular  opinion  by  the 


waa  hardly  known  to  her,  for  during  a  gnat 
part  of  the  time  she  waa  in  a  stale  of  depres- 
non  and  inaction  owing  to  mental  and  bodily 
ill-health.  She  aeema  to  have  been  by  ne 
means  banh  or  cruel  in  her  dispontion,  and 
conscientiously  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  her 
coontTy.  as  well  na  for  the  good  of  the  Chunh 
to  whidi  she  WHS  devotedly  attached.  The 
unFurtunate  Spanish  marriap^  wax  TBSponnble 
for  the  worst  evils  of  her  reign. 

Faxa,  Ad  mid  VDiminla,'  Borut,  Sift.  0/II14 
^formoiitm ;  Proude,  Sift.  </  Eng, :  JJsg^r^ 
Hilt,  of  B». ;  T^tlBT.  Sinard  71.  aHdlTiiru,' 
Calmdan  i^Stolt  Pop*rt,'  NwuIIa,  AntiatMaltt 
n  A^ltittn  ;  Chmaiglf  0/  OMtn  Jau  sad  Qimm 
aani  (Cuidui  Boe.)-  [S.  J.  L.] 

KUT  ZI.,  QuBiN  {b.  1662,  >.  1688,  d. 
1S94),  Wife  et  William  III.,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  and 
Anne  Hyde.  By  the  cominand  of  Charles  II., 
she  wai  educated  in  the  Fiotealant  religion. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  betrothed  to 
WilliHin  of  Orange,  and  married  to  him  1677. 
In  1887  they  sent  a  joint  eiprossian  of  their 
opinion  to  James,  condemuatory  of  thaDcclara- 
tionof  Indulgence.  Mary  approved  of  William's 
expedition  to  England,  ijhe  probably  never 
cared  fur  her  fatiier,  who  had  established  a 
system  of  espionage  at  the  Hague,  and  had  re- 
fused her  pecuniary  assistance.  In  company 
with  the  rest  ot  the  world,  she  believed  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  be  snppoeititiaus.  A  lurge 
section  of  English  slateBmen  determined,  on 
the  flight  of  James  II.,  to  proclaim  her  aa 
queen.  She  might,  they  thought,  make  her 
husband  Prime  Minister,  or  even  give  him 
the  title  of  kins;.  The  leader  of  the  party  was 
Oanby,  while  Halifax  was  the  chief  supporter 
of  William's  intereste.  At  lengtii,  in  February, 
1686,  Burnet  (q.v.)  thought  it  right  to  de- 
clare her  views,  that  she  would  surrender  her 
power,  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  into 
the  hands  ot  her  husband.  At  the  same  time 
she  wrote  an  earnest  letter  to  the  same  effect 
to  Dauby,  tihe  arrived  that  month  in  Lon- 
don. Before  hor  arrival  the  dispute  bad  been 
settled.    The  crown  was  tendered  to  William 


1689.  Mary  immediately,  from  her  amiable 
qualities,  gained  deserved  popularity.  The 
court,  owing  to  William's  infirmities,  wsi  re- 
moved from  Wlutehall  to  Hampton  Court, 
and  from  thence  to  Kensington  House.  On 
April  11,  1688,  die  was  crowned  with  her 
husband.  In  tiie  same  month  they  received 
the  crown  of  Ijcotlaod.  During  Willism's 
wmpeign  in   Ireland,  Uary,  aided   by  the 


steady  friendship  of  Burnet,  acted  wiUi  ad- 
mirable decision.  Clarendon,  her  uncle,  and 
several  other  suqiected  Jacolrites,  wars  lodged 
in  th«  Tower.  Ou  reoeiving  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  ahe  wrote  to  William, 
imploring  that  no  harm  should  happen  to 
her  father.  In  1692  the  treachery  of  Marl- 
borough wBi  discovered,  and  he  was  dimuMed 
from  hia  employments,  much  to  the  anger  of 
the  Princess  Anne.  The  quarrel  between  the 
two  sisters  was  final.  The  guard  of  honour 
previoualj  allotted  to  the  princess  was  taken 
away  ;  the  king  and  queen  went  to  unjuttill- 
able  lengths  in  their  resentment.  But  Mary 
soon  regained  her  lost  popularity.  Once  mora 
William  left  Enghind.  and  the  Freuoh  fleet 
was  known  to  be  atK>ut  to  escort  a  French  in- 
vading army  across  the  Cliannel.  The  Enlist 
navy  was  understood  to  be  diaafiected.  Tue 
queen  wnt  a  deepatch,  written  by  Notting- 
ham, in  which  she  refused  to  believe  the  re- 
ports in  circulation,  and  placed  her  raktite 
conQdenoe  in  her  naval  officen.  All  di«ffec- 
tion  waa  checked  Kt  onoe,  and  the  battle  of 
Xa,  Hague  (169*2)  resulted  in  a  glorious  victor)' 
over  the  enemy.  By  the  queen's  order,  Ifaose 
wounded  in  the  engagement  wero  relieved  at 
the  public  charge,  in  16B4  ahe  sickened  ot 
the  smallpox,  and  it  waa  evident  that  her  end 
waa  ncAr.  William  rentained  day  and  night 
at  her  bedside.  Before  she  died  she  reoMved 
a  letter  of  reconciliation  from  the  Princess 
Anne.  Her  death,  to  which  she  submitted 
with  noble  resignation,  took  plaoe  on  Dec,  28. 
Bnmat,  filM.  ej  ki>  Obh  Trmf ;  Enhard,  Biit. 
^  fji*  Snolvttn;  Coir.  Varlt^rnvh;  Sarl- 
MTSatiK  BttfOtckat;  Lottnll.  S-talint  a/  Slatf 
.\Mnit;  MkbuIv,  Hilt,  a}  fng.  ;  Banks,  HfiL 
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daughter  of  James  V.  and  Harj  ot  Guise, 
arid  was  bom  at  Linlithgow,  a  week  only 
before  her  father's  death.  In  1643  a  treaty 
with  England  arranged  for  a  marriaire  be- 
tween the  young  princess  and  Prince  Edward 
of  England.  In  Aug.,  IMS,  Mary  was 
taken  U>  France  for  ^neater  secnrity,  a 
marria^  bein^  arranged  between  her  and  the 
Dauphin.  This  marriage  took  place  im  April 
24,  1568,  the  Dauphin  receiving  the  title  of 
King  ot  Scots  from  the  Scottish  Oom- 
missianera.  The  following  year,  on  the  death 
of  Henry  II.,  Mary  became  Queen  of  France 

SB  the  granddaughter  of  Margaret,  nster  of 
enry  VTIl.),  being  also  doilared  Queen  of 
Gn^and  by  the  French  and  Spanish  court*. 
In  Dec,  1560.  her  busband,  Francis  II.,  died, 
an  event  which  seems  to  have  caused  the 
young  qu«fln  deep  grief,  and  the  foUowinE 

SAT  (Aug.,  1661)  she  returned  to  SootlaniT 
ere  her  devotion  to  the  Romiah  Churoh  at 
once  brought  her  into  collision  with  Knox 
and  the  Retormora.  But  the  lavish  splendour 
of  Mary's  court,  her  beauty,  and  her  a 
pHihed  wit,  •  '      •   • 
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popular  amoDget  her  people.  The  flrat  years 
of  her  rule  in  tkotland  were  taken  up  with 
aTaroomini^  the  diaaffection  of  the  Catholiu 
tonli  of  the  nortb,  finilinj^  a  modm  mvindi 
with  the  Refoimors,  and  diicuMing  various 
projeCtB  for  the  quu^n^s  marriago,  iu  all  whioh 
tmimctions  Mary'i  adroitness  and  courage 
were  conapicuouB.  In  1&63  a  marriaga  with 
Don  CarloH,  Hon  of  Philip  II.,  was  proposed 
by  the  Guises,  and  in  1564  fruitless  negotia- 
tions took  place  for  her  martiafe  with 
Eliiahoth'a  favourite,  Robatt  Duak}'.  In 
July,  1666,  however,  she  uiarried  Henry 
Damley  (q.v.),  to  the  great  disgust  of  most  of 
her  fnends.  A  fori'e  quickly  (xittected  by  the  ' 
ditcontentud  lorda  was  acuttct-od  at  the  ap- 
profloh  of  Mary  and  her  husband  at  the  hoad 
of  the  loyal  arm)',  the  cDnfudersles  taking 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  who,  in 
consideration  of  their  efforts  to  restore  Pro- 
testantism in  Scotland,  aided  them  with 
money.  H(«nwhile  the  vice  and  folly  of  her 
husband  rendered  it  imposeihle  for  Mary's 
domestic  life  to  be  a  happy  one.  The  murder 
of  her  favourite,  Kizzio  {Mar.  0,  1666;,  in 
h«r  presence  at  Damley's  instigation,  is  only 
one  of  the  many  insults  she  endured  at  his 
handa.  This  murder  was,  however,  follownd 
by  a  feigned  reconciliation,  the  queen  eecaping 
from  the  Confederate  Lords  in  her  husbtuid's 
company  to  Dunhar  Castle.  Here  a  force 
raised  for  her  protection  by  Bothwell  caused 
her  enenuee  to  fall  back.  After  the  birth  of 
her  wn  (afterwards  Jamee  VI.)  on  July  19, 
loSO,  Mary  became  reconciled  to  many  of  the 
rebellious  Ionia,  reserving  all  her  roaentment 
for  her  husband,  to  whoso  murder  at  Kirk  of 
Field  she  was  almost  certainly  privy.  After 
the    acquittal    of    " 
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Castle,  and  on  his  obCiiininp:  a  divorce  from 
his  wife,  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  nurrled  him 
(Mav  16,  1667).  She  was  not,  however, 
dfstinod  to  remain  undisturbed  for  long. 
A  month  later  a  combination  of  discon- 
tented lords  ngaiiut  Bothwell  and  the  queen 
Ind  to  his  ltii;ht  and  to  her  surrender  to 
irberrj-  Hill  (Ja 
urgh  by  the  poopli . 
0  Lochleven  uwtle,  where, 
on  July  2'i,  1667,  she  was  forced  to  sign  a 
deed  of  abdiciition  and  to  appoint  Uorray 
regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of 
her  son.  Queen  Elizabeth's  interference  on 
hi>r  behalf  was  of  no  avail,  hut  by  den«es 
the  remnants  of  her  party  collected,  and  on 
her  escape  in  Jlay,  15S3.  she  found  herself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Ilamiltons  and 
other  noblrs,  and  at  Iho  head  of  6,000  men. 
Her  abdiratien  was  Ht  once  revoked,  and  aid 
sought  from  England  and  France ;  but  her 
triumph  wsa  of  short  duration,  for  on  tho 
defeat  of  her  army  at  Langside  (May  13, 
IS6^,  she  was  comprllod  to  take  refuge  in 
England,  where  she  hopod  to  find  a  friend  in 
EUcabeth.     Having  landed  at  Workington, 


in  Cumberland,  she  was  escorted  to  Carlisle 
and  thence  to  Bolton  Castle.  Elizabeth, 
however,  refused  to  grant  her  a  personal 
interview,  and  also  refused  t«  allow  her  to 
return  to  Scotland,  alleging  the  danger  to 
which  she  would  be  exposed  as  tho  excuse  for 
detaining  her.  In  Sept.,  1668,  a  commissioD 
■at  at  York  to  settle  the  difreiGnt-ci  between 
Mary  and  her  aubjecls;  to  consider  thi- 
cbaifces  brought  against  her ;  to  pronounce 
on  the  aulhtnticity  of  the  Casket  Letleis 
(q.T.).  and  to  provide  fur  the  abandonment  on 
the  rart  of  the  Scottish  queen  of  all  claim  to 
the  English  crown  "  during  the  life  of  Uueen 
Elizabeth  or  her  descendants."  This  com- 
mission was  alterwaida  removed  to  London. 
where,  on  Nov.  iS,  the  charge  of  murder  was 
furmaUy  brought  against  the  Queen  of  Bcols. 
i!ary,  in  spile  of  Elizabeth's  request  that  the 
would  answer  the  chsrgts  against  her  and 
"  clear  her  good  name,'  refused  to  allow  her 
commissionijTB  to  answer  the  accusations. 
On  Jnn.  10.  166S,  iudgment  was  given  to  thi' 
effect  that  Murray  had  not  been  proved  guilty 
of  disloyalty,  neither  had  there  been  anythinjr 
produced  or  shown  against  Mary,  "  whereby 
ihe  Queen  of  England  should  conceive  or 
luke  any  evil  opinion  of  tho  queen,  her  good 
sister,  tor  anything  yet  seen."  Elizabeth 
Hlill  kept  poate^sion  of  her  rival.  PlotK 
against  the  English  queen,  proposed  rebel- 
lions, and  the  papal  bull  which  excommuni- 
cated Elizabeth  followed,  and  it  is  certain 
that  England  was  in  considerable  danger  from 
France,  Spain,  snd  Eome.  In  1670  Mar)-. 
having  been  removed  to  Tuthury  and  Chals- 
worth,  was  imprisoned  in  Sheffield  Castle,  till 
1686,  when  she  was  taken  back  to  Tutbun-. 
and  thence  to  Chartley.  Delected  b^-  thr 
papionageof 'Walsinghaoi  in  the  concoction  of 
Ikbington'splot  against  thequeen'a life  (Sept.. 
1686),  she  wus  sent  to  Fotheringay  Csstle,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  tried,  and  found  guilty  (Oct. 
26,  1687).  She  was  sentrnced  to  death  and 
bohMded  at  Fotheringay  (Feb.  8, 1687).  Con. 
coming  her  chsrscler  the  meet  divergent 
views  have  been  taken.  These  can  hardly  be 
discussed  here,  nor  is  the  evidence  such  ss  t" 
make  any  detisive  verdict  pooihle. 

AnderBOn.  CMkI.  rduliup  to  Kory,  QHno; 
Srollud  (I717)|  Bnrltitti  Slilt  Fapin^  Kadtb, 
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'18),  '  was  thu 
daughter  of  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Modens. 
and  WBS  married  to  James  in  1673.  She  was 
unpopular  in  Eni;land  owing  to  her  religion. 
By  James  she  hsd  sii  sons,  of  whom  James 
Edward,  the  "Old  Pretender,"  was  odp. 
After  her  husband'a  death  she  retired  to  thp 
nunnery  of  ChaiUot. 
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1,Battlbop(842),  vu fought 
betweeu  UswbIiI  of  Morthumbria  and  Penda 
of  Morcia,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  and 
death  ot  the  Inrmp.r.  Mr.  Ingram  ideotifieB 
MaserBeld  with  .MicSeld  in  Yorkahlra.  It  h 
more  likely  to  have  been  near  Oswestry,  a  town 
taking  its  name  (rum  Oswald. 


lOAiL  (d.  ITM),  afterwards 
Lady  Mashani,  was  a  favourite  of  Uuaea  AnuL>. 
Ucr  father  vnia  a  London  merchant  who  be- 
uuno  a  bankrupt,  her  mother  was  the  aunt  of 
Suiah  Jennini^a,  Duuhesa  of  Marlborough. 
Urs.  Hill  entered  the  house  of  Lady  Kivers, 
and  alterwarda  that  of  Lady  ilarlboruugh, 
who  obtained  for  her  the  post  of  bedrhamOor 
woman  to  the  queen.  In  1707  she  was  pri- 
vately married,  in  the  queen's  preeence,  to 
Mt.  buDiuel  Uasham,  one  of  I'rinL'e  George's 
gentlemon.  This  roused  the  suspicions  of 
the  duchess,  who  soon  discovered  that  iln. 
Masham'd  cousin  Uarley,  afterwards  Lord 
Uxfbrd,  was  uain|{  her  ei  a  meaiui  of  further- 
ing his  interests  with  the  queen.  It  was 
thought  to  be  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Harluy  and  Mrs.  Mosham  that  Anne  create 
two  new  bishops  without  consulting  the 
mioister  Godolphin.  In  spite  of  her  violence 
the  duchess  found  herself  gradually  sup- 
planted by  her  former  dependent.  Un  thii 
downfoU  of  Godolphin's  mioistry  (1710), 
Mrs.  Masham  introduced  Harley,  now  vir- 
tually Prime  Minister,  to  the  que^^n.  She 
received  the  Privy  Purse  after  her  rival  thu 
duchess  had  been  dismissed,  and  her  husband 
was  raised  to  the  peerage,  apparently  against 
the  wish  of  Anne.  Hu-ley  qusrralled  with 
her,  probably  about  some  money  he  had  pro- 
mised her  out  of  the  Asiento  Contract,  and 
now  relied  on  the  rival  favourite,  the  Duchess 
of  Somerset.  I^dy  Slasham  joined  the  Boling- 
broice  ^'tioo,  although  Swift  attempted  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two  ministeiB  at  her 
house.  In  fact,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  through  her  and  Urmoode 
tiiat  the  Jacobites  at  St.  Gennains  induced 
the  queen  to  dismiss  Harley,  and  she  had 
certainly  reproached  bim  for  his  uselessnesa 
shortly  before  that  event  took  place  [July. 
1714).  Of  the  remainder  of  her  life  nothing  is 
known.  h>om  this  time  Lady  llanham'a  name 
disappears  from  history.  Her  influence  over 
Queen  Anno  is  to  be'ascribed,  first,  to  hor 
political  and  Church  principles,  which  were 
in  almost  exact  accord  with  Uiose  of  her 
mistress,  and,  secondly,  to  that  "  suppleness 
ot  temper "  which  formed  so  great  a  con- 
trast to  the  violent  character  of  the  Duchess 
of  MailboTongh. 

Stanbopa.  Hiit.  i/  Enn. :  J.  H.  Barton.  Hiri. 


I,  SiH  John  (rf.  1586),  was  distin- 
guished during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  Mar;;,  and  Elizabeth,  as  a 
statesman  and  as  a  dip'omatlst.  He  was  sent 
in  IG60  to  France  to  discuss 


Boulogne  with  the  French  oommiasioDers.  He 
subsequently  sided  with  Northumberland. 
I'Ut  was  employed  on  various  missions  under 
Jlarj'.  Alter  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  be, 
in  conjunction  with  Lord  Paget,  opposed 
Cecil,  and  wannly  advocated  a  Spnninh  policy. 
Uason  was  said  to  have  brought  back  from 
his  various  embassies  "  the  Italian's  quickness, 
the  Spaniard's  ataidness,  the  rrenchman's  aii-, 
the  German'a  roaoiution,  and  the  Dutchman's 
industry."  MasuD  himself  accounts  for  his 
success  in  gaining  the  favour  of  four  sovc- 
reigns  by  hia  "speaking  little,  and  writing 
less,"  and  by  "attaining  to  something  which 
each  party  esteemed  serviceable  to  them,  and 
being  so  moderate  that  all  thought  him  their 

Tftlv,  BihHrd  TI.  md  Vary. 

KatUda  [d.  I0S3),  wife  of  WiUiam  tho 
Conqueror,  was  the  daughter  of  Baldwin  V., 
Count  of  Ftunderv.  She  was  married  to 
William  in  10&3,  but,  being  near  rehitiona. 
and  not  having  obtained  the  papal  dispeni 
sation,  they  were  placed  under  excommuni- 
cation. By  Lanfranc's  intercession  this  ban 
WHS  removed  subsequently.  Hot  tame  chieS.i' 
rests  on  the  Baycux  tapestry  (q.v.),  which 
there  is  great  reason  for  believing  to  be  her 
own  handiwork.  Of  her  personal  character 
little  is  known,  but  the  atory  ot  her  having 
vindictively  deprived  Brihtric — a  Saion  noble 
who  rejected  her  advances  in  the  Uaj-B  when 
she  was  at  her  father's  court— ot  all  his  lands, 
if  true,  is  unfavourable  to  her  character. 

XatildA,  or  Kand  (<f.  ms),  the  ttrst 
wife  of  Henry  I.,  was  the  daughter  of  Malcolm 
of  Scotland  and  Margaret,  sister  of  Ed)(ar 
Atheling.  Her  original  name  was  Edith,  but 
on  her  nuuriitge  the  Saxon  appellation  was 
diacaided  for  the  Norman  one  of  Matilda  or 
Maud.  She  bad  been  brought  up  in  the 
convent  of  Romsey  by  her  aunt  Christine. 
but  never  took  the  veil.  Her  title,  "  Good 
(iueen  Maud,"  seems  to  have  been  welt 
deserved.  She  ministered  to  the  poor  with 
her  own  hands,  and  was  a  great  supporter  of 
Anselm,  and  the  Church,  Her  later  j-ears 
were  passed  in  pious  seclusion. 

Katada,  or  Xaod  (i.  1103,  d.  IIGT), 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Henry  I.  In  11 U 
she  was  married  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  by 
whom  she  had  no  issue.  Henry  died  m  1123, 
and  her  brother  William  having  been  drowned. 
Maud  was  Bummoned  to  England,  and  homage 
was  done  to  her  as  the  future  queen  (1120). 
In  ir2S,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many  of 
the  barons,  she  was  married  to  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou.  The  unpopularity  of  this  matoh  gavi^ 
an  opportunity  to  Stephen  to  seize  the  ci-own 
on  the  death  ot  Henry  I.,  but  his  misgovem- 
ment  quickly  alienated  a  large  number  of  his 
Bubiects,  and  in  11311  Maud  (or  the  Empress, 
as  she  v.-as  uanally  styled)  landed  in  Eneland. 
and    the    country  wm    practically   divided. 
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Stephea  being  in  poaKSsion  of  the  eutam 
put,  Maud  vt  the  western.  A  period  of  civil 
wat  ensued  with  vu-ving-  success  till  1117, 
when  the  death  of  Kobert  ol  Gloooester,  her 
greut  partiaan,  induced  Maud  to  quit  the 
country,  and  content  hencit  with  attempting 
to  establish  her  authorit]''  in  Noimandy.  Her 
vent  of  succeSB  ie  to  be  attributed  partly  to 
her  own  overbearing  and  tyrannical  conduct, 
and  partly  to  the  inveterate  dislike  of  the 
Normans  for  the  Angevina.  She  lived,  hov- 
eror,  lo  aeo  hor  son  Hoary  crowned  King-  of 
England. 

■ntilda,  or  Kftnd  (d.  U6l),  wife  of 
King  Stephen,  was  the  daughter  and  heireae 
oi  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  and  the  niece  of 
Henry  I.'squcen.  She  was  eittiemely  popular, 
and  deservedly  so,  as  she  followed  in  the  foot- 
itepa  of  her  aun^  the  "  Good  Queen  Maud." 
She  seema  to  have  energi>tic«lly  lupportrd 
her  husband  in  his  wars  with  the  Empress. 

Kfturitiai  (or  the  Islb  of  Fkance),  an 
island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  to  the  east 
of  Madagascar,  was  discovered  in  1607,  by  a 
Portogueaa  navigator  named  Pedro  Moaca- 
renhas.  who  named  hia  discovery  Cecne.  In 
1S9S  the  island  was  occupied  by  a  Dutch 
expedition  under  Tan  Neck,  and  called  Mau- 
ritius in  honour  of  Maurice,  Prince  of  Omnge; 
but  no  settlement  was  mode  until  1614.  In 
1TI2  the  island  was  abandoned  by  the  Dutch 
only  to  be  occupied  three  years  later  by  the 
French,  by  whom  it  was  held  until  ISIO, 
when  it  was  taken  by  an  English  expedition 
under  Sir  Balph  Abercromby.  Mauritius 
has  ever  since  remained  under  British  rule, 
having  been  finally  ceded  to  Englmnd  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  (18U).  In  1826  a  reduction 
'  '  n  shillings  per  cwt.  on  Usuritian  angar 
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ivilisation ;  and  at  the  present  ^y'tha 

porta  of  sugar,  rum,  and  vanilla,  are  very 
considerable.  The  goTenuneDt  is  vesl«d  in  a 
governor,  assisted  by  an  executive  oonncil  of 
nve  members,  including  the  colonial  aecre- 
Ury,  the  commander-in-chi^r,  and  the  advo- 
cate-general. There  18  also  a  legislative 
(-ouncil  appointed  by  the  crown,  oonsiating  of 
eight  official  and  eight  non'OScial  members. 
The  Seychelles  and  BodrigueE  Islands  are 
dependiinciee  of  Mauritius. 

X^zimih  fwiiTiniiJII  was  one  of  the 
Homan  diatricta  of  Britain.  Of  its  situatioo 
nothing  ia  known. 

JERXunaa,  Roman  commander  in  Britain, 
was  in  the  year  383  proclaimed  Emperor.  He 
established  hia  power  in  Britain  and  Oaul, 
and  in  387  invaded  Italy  with  an  army  largely 
compoaed  of  British  troops.  He  eipelled 
Valmtinian,  bat  in  A.D.  388  he  was  faioiaelf 
defeated  and  slun. 

IKur,  Thomas  {*.  16»5,  rf,  1 660),  belonged  to 
a  good  family  in  Sussnii.  and  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  Ho  was  one  of  the  most  aucceaaf  ul 
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and  popular  authors  of  the  time  of  Qiailea  I, 

He  wrote  five  plays  and  two  historical  poems, 
besides  tranalating  the  Gtorgia,  and  some 
of  Martial's  Kpigj-amt.  His  failure  to  obtain 
thejaureututhipin  1637  is  said  to  be  the  cause 
which  made  him  seek  the  patronage  of  the 
Parliament^  and  become  its  historian  and 
apologist.  His  niitorg  of  the  Farliament  was 
publi^ed  in  Muv,  1647,  and  chronicled  events 
as  far  as  the  battle  of  Newbury  (Sept,  IMS). 
He  also  wrote,  first  in  Latin  and  then  in 
English,  a  Breviary  of  the  Sittorif  a/  Iht 
Parliamtnt  of  EHgland,  which  extended  to  the 
end  of  UiB  second  Civil  War.  In  November, 
1650,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  Westniinster 
Abticy.  At  the  Seatoration  his  body  iras 
exhumed  and  removed  to  the  burial-ground  of 
tSt.  Margaret's  Church.  Chatham  praises  his 
'' honest  y,"  and  Warburton  his  "candour."  But 
within  a  few  ^ears  after  his  death,  Marvell 
characterises  him  as  a  "most  servile  wit  and 
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mercenary  pen. 

partial,  but  being  a  skilful  advocate  at 

avoid  the  appearance  of  partiality. 


1  JouH  ( J .  ... 

stock,  educated  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  entered  the  Middle  Temp^ 
in  1619,  and  repreaented  Chippenham  in 
the  first  Pazliament  of  Charles  I.  He 
speedily  obtained  eminence  as  a  lawyer, 
and  was  in  consequence  appointed  by  the 
Long  Parliament  one  of  the  managers  in 
the  ptosocutiun  of  Strafford,  and  also  of 
Land.  In  1648  he  vehemeully  opposed  Iha 
vote  of  non-addiesses,  and  when  it  passed  is 
spite  of  hia  oppoaition,  for  a  time  seceded 
trom  Parliament.  Thus  he  took  no  pnit 
in  the  measures  which  led  to  the  king's 
execution  and  the  foundatiOD  of  the  Republic, 
nor  did  he  again  ait  in  a  Parliameat  until 
1666.  During  the  Vnitectorate.  Maynard 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  Cromwell  for 
his  argument  in  Cony's  case,  showing  the 
illegality  of  the  customs'  duties  levied  by  the 
Protector.  To  obtain  his  release  he  was 
compelled  to  sign  a  submisNon  acknowledging 
his  fault.  In  spite  of  this  incident  Ueynaid 
was  offered .  and  consented  to  accept  fnan 
Cromwell  in  May,  1 358,  the  poet  of  Sergeant  to 
the  Commonwealth.  In  1659  Alaynard  steered 
his  course  with  great  skill :  be  did  not  lake 
his  seat  in  the  fii'st  reetoralion  of  the  Kump, 
but  waitetl  till  the  second,  and  then  used 
his  influence  to  pave  the  way  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  king.  Thus  he  easily  made  hia 
peace,  was  knighted,  and  appointed  odo  of 
the  king's  sergeants.  Id  that  capacity  he 
frequently  took  part  in  the  State  trials,  and 
he  also  acted  bb  principal  manager  for  the 
Commons  in  the  trial  of  Iiord  Stafford.  In 
the  solitary  Parliament  of  James  II.,  May- 
nard opposed  the  encroachment  of  the  king, 
and   he   refused   to  appear  for   the    crown 
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nguiut  the  .Seven  Buhopa.  In  the  Cooven- 
tion  Parliament  Maynud,  took  a  promiiieiit 
part,  conducted  the  conferenc*  with  the 
Lorda  on  the  question  of  the  "  abdication  "  of 
Jamet,  and  wua  nominated  the  Urn  of  the 
CommiBsionen  of  the  Great  SeaL 
f  oa,  Jud^  •>/  Ai])laiuL 

.1. «  ci 

. . ,  for  having  denied  the 
queen*  luprcmacv,  and  celebrated  nuue. 
The  trial  is  remor^ble  for  the  hd  that  no 
proof  waa  obtained,  and  the  prieoner  hom 
antually  convictud  on  the  ground  of  ttrong 
Tttiumplian  only. 


Lord  Mayo,  entered  Parliai 
member  for  Kildaro.  He  wiu  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  under  Lord  Derby  in  1852,  and 
again  is  1S5S  and  1860.  In  1BB8  he  wui 
appointed  Govetoor- General  of  India.  His 
rei^fn  was  a  period  of  peace,  and  was  marked 
by  the  inaugnrati^m  of  numerouB  enterprises 
for  tbe  improvement  of  the  sucial  and  mate- 
rial condition  of  the  ontiveB.  Lord  Mayo 
waa  aaaawi Dated  Feb.  S,  1872,  by  a  Uohamme- 
dan  &natic  at  Port  Blair,  in  the  Andaman 
Islands. 


XayOT.    The  title  "  Mayor  "  aymbolioei 

municipal  aelf-i^overnment — the  poeeeation  of 
thiiBs  rights  which  were  impbed  m  tbo  rccog- 

cprtain  instance  of  its  use  appears  to  be  in 
I^ndon.  Here  the  concession  of  the  communa 
by  EarlJohn  and  Walter  of  Bouen  in  llfll  U 
frillowed  at  once  by  the  appearanoa  of  a  mayor, 
Henry  Fitz-Alwyn.  Tbrea  yeara  after  the 
deaUi  of  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn,  who  had  retained 
the  office  for  life,  John  in  1215,  inorderlo  win 
the  Bupport  of  the  ciliEem,  conceded  to  the 
barons  of  London  by  charter  the  right  of  an- 
nimlly  choosing  their  mayor.  The  person 
fleeted  was,  however,  to  be  approved  by  the 
king.  Though  chosen  only  for  a  year  it  was 
usual  until  1319  tu  re- elect  til  o  same  person  for 
several  years;  from  that  year  dates  tie  prac- 
tice ot  an  annunl  election.  According  to  the 
evidence  of  the  Rolls,  it  is  to  the  reign  of  John 
that  the  ponacnsion  of  a  nutyor  in  the  other 
great  towns,  such  as  Bristol,  York,  Norwich. 
Lincoln,  and  Winchester  is  doc.  Local  lists 
of  mayors  giving  earlier  dates  are  scarcely 
trustworthy.  During  the  thirteenth  century 
town  politics  turn  chiefl]'  on  the  questJon 
who  waa  to  elect  the  mayor— the  atdennen, 
representing  the  propertied  class,  or  the 
populace.  This  struggle  is  particularly  im- 
portant ia  London  during  the  Barons'  War. 
when  the  commonn  sided  with  De  Slontfort's 
party,  the  magnates  with  the  king.  The 
popular  party  ware  saccessfal,  and  secured  the 
election  of  their  own  candidate  in  1263 — 86, 
hut  the  royal  victorv  in  1285  brought  with  it 
a  suspenaion  of  the  «ity  constitution  altogether, 


and  the  town  reuiained  under  a  "  oustos,"  and 
not  a  mayor,  till  1270.  The  contest  waa 
renewed  in  1272,  but  in  1273  the  aldermen, 
aupported  by  the  Royal  Council,  regained  their 
power.  The  aoapeiiBiou  ot  the  town  conati- 
tutioQ  was  the  penalty  not  only  for  popular 


without  a  mayor,  and  under  a  custos, 
from  12(JA  to  12y8,  because  the  mayor  bad 
endeavoured  to  gain  eiamptron  tor  the  city 
from  the  juriadiction  ot  the  justices  in  eyre. 
The  fourteenth  century  seea  the  rise  of  the 
craft  guilds,  and  their  efforts  to  gain  control 
of  the  administration,  including  the  election 
of  lbs  mayor.  In  these  efioita  they  are 
entirely  Bucceasful  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
'i'he  aame  general  linea  ot  development  are 
seen  in  the  other  great  towns ;  the  struggle 
of  the  magnates  against  the  commons  for  the 
election  of  the  mayor,  against  royal  inter- 
f  erance,  the  oocasional  nomination  of  a  Custot, 
and  the  increaalQg  importance  of  the  trade 
BQcietiea.  The  stru^le  between  the  aldermen 
and  the  people  of  York  happened  curiously 
enough  in  1381 ;  whether  it  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  Peasant  Rising  ha*  not  been 
ascertained.  In  conferring  a  new  charter  in 
1389  Richard  II.  gave  t^  mayor  hia  own 
iword;  after  this  he  aaaumea  the  title  of  Xiord 
Mayor,  hitherto  only  borne  by  the  major  of 
London.  Another  point  of  intereet  is  offered 
in  the  conQicta  between  the  mayors,  repre- 
senting town  self-government,  arid  the  lords 
of  such  towika  as  were  in  the  demesnes 
of  prelates.  The  moat  notable  instance  is 
that  of  Reading,  when  in  the  thirteenth 
century  mayor  and  abbot  struggle  coaoeming 
the  merchant  gruild,  and  in  the  fourteentii 
CDnoeming  the  nomination  of  constables,  and 
when  as  late  as  the  fifteenUi  century  the 
abbots  claimed  a  voice  in  the  choice  ol  the 

StnbtM,  Omtt.  Bit.,  0. 11, 13, 21. 

[W.J.  A.] 

X«al-Tn1)   not,   Thi    (1879),  was  a 

Sretended  conspiracy  fabricated  by  the  in- 
inner  Danger^eld,  who  hoped  thereby  to 
emulate  OatM  and  Bedlue.  He  declared  that 
the  Presbyterians  were  conspiring  to  taise 
an  army  and  establish  a  republic.  At  ^i«t  he 
was  believed,  but  hia  imposture  being  dis- 
covered, he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  when 
he  suddenly  turned  round  and  declared  that 
the  pretended  conspiracy  was  an  imposture 
concocted  by  the  Pupists  to  hide  a  real  Popish 
Plot,  which  had  for  its  object  the  murder  of 
the  Idng.  The  papers  relating  to  this  plot 
were,  he  declared,  concealed  in  a  Mml-tui  in 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Cellier,  a  Roman  Catholic 
lady,  who  was  tried  with  I^ady  Powj-b  for  the 
alleged  plot,  but  acquitted. 

KeosnrM,  Ths  Asmn  or  (1197),  was 
issued  for  the  purpose  ot  securing  tlis  uni- 
fonrtity  ot  weignts  and  measuTM  throughout 
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tha  Idiigdoni.    But  it  was  found  impossible  to 

break  down  local  custom,  and  even  Magna 
Chaita  was  not  obeyed  in  this  respect.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  just  now  tbat  any  serious  attempt  is 
being;  made  to  secure  that  uniformity  which 
would  be  BO  beneficial.  I 

Xoatb,  The  Kingdom  oe-,  is  aaid  to  have 
been  formed  about  luQ  a.u.,  by  Tiutthal 
Tschmar,  a  chieftain  of  the  IStoti  tribe 
(probably  allied  to  the  Brigantian  Gauls) 
US  the  demesne  land  of  the  ard  ri,  or 
over-Icing  of  Ireiund.  For  this  purpose  ho 
toot  pioias  of  land  from  each  of  tbe  four 
kingdoms ;  from  Connaught  the  hill  of  Us- 
nech,  the  old  religious  centre  of  the  Iriab, 
from  Munetor  the  mound  of  Tlacbtga,  from 
Uleter,  Tailti  (Teltownj,  and  from  JjcinBter 
tbo<hillof  Tars.  Tha  last  became  hia  prin- 
cipal residence,  and  the  place  of  aaeembly  of 
the  onder-kings  of  Ir^and,  while  each  of 
thoee  places  became  a  religious  centre  where 
great  teatiyals  were  held.  Meath  now  com- 
prised the  present  county  of  Mtath,  West- 
meath,  and  parts  of  Longford  and  Ring's 
County.  Tuathal  made  Leinster  completely 
mbeervient,  and  is  said  {a  hiLve  created 
a  standing  army,  which  afterwards  became 
celebrated  as  the  Fenians.  Tlie  power 
of  the  ard  ri  was  soon  menaced  by  that 
of  the  rival  kingdom  of  Munster,  and 
Tuathal's  n^andson,  Conn,  "of  Uie  hundred 
battles,"  WU8  forced  by  Mug  ol  Munster 
to  dividp  Ireland  into  two  parts,  the  north 
being  Comi's  half,  the  south  Mug's  half. 
The  power  of  the  atd  ri  Bi'Sms  to  have  been 
precarioiiK,  and  the  over-kingH  were  cbonrn 
from  various  branches  of  the  Milesian  race, 
until  in  the  fifth  century  Miall  "  of  the 
nine  hostngea,"  of  the  race  of  EUmon,  founded 
the  Hui-Neill  dynasty,  which  from  4Sa'— when 
Lugaid,  the  son  of  Laeghaiie.  entnblished 
himself  upon  the  throne — was  liaminant  in 
Ireland  for  Rve  hundred  years,  the  sovereignty 
alternating  between  the  two  branches.  In 
698  the  erd  ri  deserted  Tara  in  consequence 
of  a  curse  pronounced  upon  it  by  St.  Rodonus, 
or  Ruadan,  because  of  the  isolation  of  his 
winctuary  by  King  Diarmaid  fUennol],  and 
(heir  residence  became  unsettled,  the  kings  of 
the  southern  Uui-Ncill  dynasty,  whose  settle- 
ments were  in  Mcath,  living  in  Wcstmcath, 
(bose  of  the  northern  race,  whoiie  possessions 
were  in  Ulster,  ealablishing  themselves  in 
Deny.  There  was  therefore  no  central  power, 
and  henco  the  weak  reaistanco  offered  to  thi: 
Teutonic  invaders  of  whom  the  Fingala,  oi' 
Norwegians,  founded  a  considerable  colony  in 
Moath,  and  by  whom  a  tribute  was  imposed 
upon  the  southern  Hui-Ncills.  In  930,  how. 
ever,  Malachi  II.,  of  the  clnn  Colmain,  King 
of  Meath.  became  ard  ri,  on  the  extinction 
of  the  direct  branches  of  the  Uui-Keills  or 
<.)*NeillB  as  they  now  called  themselves,  and  he 
was  the  last  of  his  race  who  held  that  dignity 
without  dispute.    During  his  lifetime  it  was 


DSurped  for  a  time  by  Brian  Boru,  and  after 
his  death  it  was  assumed  more  than  once  by 
the  Kings  of  Lcinster,  and  by  the  O'Loughlins 
of  Ailech.  In  fact,  fi-um  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  power  of  the  O'Uelach- 
lina  (sons  of  Malachij  of  Meath  was,  as  a  nik-, 
at  a  low  ebb,  and  after  the  Anglo-Norman 
invasion  the  province  was  bestowed  oii 
Hugh  dc  Lucy,  thi'ough  whose  grcat-grand- 
d^iughters  it  passed  into  the  families  of  IV 
Uennerville,  lords  of  Trim,  and  of  Do  Verdon, 
barona  of  Dundalk.  The  loi-dships  of  Trim 
passed  by  mai-rioge  into  the  hands  of  Mor- 
timer, Earl  of  Slarch,  and  vested  in  the 
crown,  vhile  tie  De  Verdon  property  went 
to  the  Tulhots.  Earls  of  Shrewsburj-,  by  whom 
it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  under  thi- 
statute  against  aheenteca.  In  the  reign  nf 
Klizabeth,  Meath,  now  reduced  to  its  pi'Ctciit 
dimensions,  was  added  to  the  pro^'incc  nf 
Leinater.  It  received  a  hirge  English  colony 
during  James  I.'s  later  plantations,  and  aguiit 
during  the  Ci-omwellian  settlement.  Thr 
ancient  tumuli  with  which  Meath  is  coveml 
lire  thought  to  bo  relics  of  the  Tuatha  di- 
DananiB  (tribes  of  Dia  and  Ara).  the  fourth  of 
the  invading  tribes,  a  branch  of  the  Ncmi- 
dians,  who  were  prohably  of  Gaulish  origin. 
KeatduK,  flirt  o/jMlaxd;  Hsvertj.  flirt,  nf 
'■"■""  - Talpolc 
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and  were  collected  W  Thomas  de  Burton,  fbi' 
nineteenth  abbot.  They  have  been  published 
in  the  HoUs  tiei-ies. 

Hear  CoB»imwasthe9on-in-lawofMe.r 
JalEer.  Bailed  to  the  muaoud  of  Moorshedn- 
bad  by  Mr.  Vansittart  on  the  deposition  ul 
Mcer  JaEGer  [1T60),  he  quarrelled  with  tin' 
English  shout  the  revenue  laws,  and  mur- 
dered an  enihasay  sent  to  effect  a  pttcificatioii. 
War  was  declar^l ;  Moorshcdahad  was  taken, 
!ind  the  Nabob  was  compelled  to  fly.  Beton- 
he  fled  he  mused  the  whole  of  the  English  r«.i- 
dcnts  in  the  PsCna  factor}- ( 1 6D  in  number)  to  bit 
imprisoned,  shot  down,  and  cut  to  pieces,  thrir 
mangled  remains  being  thrown  into  welU. 
Mecr  Cosaim  fled  1o  Uude.  Sujah  Dowlah. 
the  vizier,  received  him  with  favour ;  hut  the 
terrible  defeat  of  Bujtar,  and  the  return  of 
Clive  to  India,  so  alarmed  (ho  vizier  that  h<* 
compelled  Meer  Cosaim  to  leave  the  country 
(1765). 

Xeer  Jafisr  was  appointed  Nabob  uf 
MoorshedaliHd,  or  Bengal,  by  Clii-e  afli-r 
I'lassev  (IT57),  and  granted  the  Eemindar\'  of 
Calciitftu  to  the  EngliEh.  On  the  death  of'  hia 
son  Meerun,  during  the  Mogul  inxusioo,  he 
lost  hia  reason,  and  his  affairs  fell  inte 
anarchy.  His  son-in-law,  Meer  Cossim,  tonk 
advantage  of  this  to  obtain  the  thnme  from 
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Hi:  VuDiitlart,  Governor  of  Beiufal,  at  tho 
price  of  the  cenioa  of  Miiiimpore,  Chittagong, 
and  Bunlwaii,  to  Uie  Company,  and  »  gra- 
tuity of  twenty  laca  to  hia  bonefactora. 

Keetiilg,  The  Right  or  Public,  as  op- 
pmed  to  riutiog,  first  bot.'anie  important  in 
176H,  when  the  Middlesex  electors,  lupported 
by  tho  mo8t  prominent  politicians  of  Ilia  dny, 
naacmbled  to  protest  a^^rnet  the  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Meetings  were  ulso  held  in  their 
support  in  no  less  thun  soventeen  counties. 
The  question,  which  became  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  petition,  was  again 
raisttd  in  1779 — 80,  when  an  agitation  began 
in  'Yorkshire  and  spread  over  England,  in 
farour  of  economical  and  ParliamDittary  re- 
form. l"he  House  of  Commona  at  this  time 
protested  Against  the  practice  of  sending 
•lelegatea  to  Loudon  with  petitions,  but  were 
unable  to  prevent  it.  The  right  of  meeting 
was  grievously  abused  by  tbe  I'lotestant  aaso- 
cuitioDS  which  led  to  the  Lord  George  Gordon 
riota  of  1780;  but  tbs  Anti-Slave  Trade 
Aaaociation  of  1787  carefully  kept  within 
the  law.  The  terror  caused  by  the  French 
iievolutlon  at  length  determined  ministers 
to  hove  recourse  to  repressive  measures. 
Several  societies  already  estHlillshed,  chief 
among  which  were  the  Hevolution  Society, 
the  ijociety  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion, and  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
had  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  events 
occurriDg  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
and  members  of  the  latter  eapecially  had  in- 
dulged in  violent  language.  This  was  met 
by  several  trials  for  sedition  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  in  which  the  sentences  imposed, 
pspeciaUy  in  tbe  northern  countrt',  were  of 
terrible  aevei-ity,  and  the  caics  invariably 
nrejudgod.  The  acquittal  of  Home  Tooke, 
Thomas  Hardy,  and  other  members  of  the 
great  societies  on  the  charge  of  treason,  in 
1764,  WSB,  however,  a  severe  blow  to  the 
government,  which  aevertheleas  continued 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
procured  the  conviction  of  Henry  Redhead 
Yorke  on  a  c!iai|[e  of  conspiracy.  The 
London  Corresponding  Society  continued  to 
hold  meetings,  one  of  which,  being  followed 
by  an  attack  on  the  person  of  the  king  (1796), 
resulted  in  the  paesing,  in  company  with  a 
Treason  Practices  Bill,  of  aSeditious  Meetings 
Bill,  which  provided  that  no  political  meeting 
of  more  than  fifty  persons  could  be  held 
without  previous  notice  to  a  mngistrate,  who 
was  to  attend  in  person,  and  might  dlapente 
them  according  to  the  Riot  Act  if  he  thought 
them  dangerous.  In  spite  of  tho  vehement 
oppo^ition  of  Fox  and  his  friends,  these  hills 
became  law  by  largo  majorities.  The  only 
result  was  that  the  Bocit-ties  had  resort  to 
Hcoret  consiuracy  in  conjunction  with  the 
French  clulis  and  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
wen  in   corwequsDOS    mi^reiBed    by    ths 


stringent  Corresponding  Societies  Bill  (1789). 
In  1S17,  when  discontent,  want,  aikd  seal  for 
Reform  had  caused  riots  in  various  parts  of 
the  counlrj-  and  an  nttack  on  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  Acts  of  1796  and  1799  against 
corresponding  societies  werv  extended 'to  oUter 
atsBociations,  such  as  the  Hampden  and 
Spenccan  clubs.  Meetings,  however,  only 
became  larger  and  more  revolutionary,  espe- 
cially in  the  manufacturing  districls ;  and 
the  rash  action  of  the  military  resulted  in  the 
"  Manchester  Massacre  "  of  1819,  and  that 
criminal  blunder  whs  followed  by  the  "Six 
Acts,"  one  of  which  placed  rigorooa  restric- 
tions on  oil  meetings  of  more  than  fifty 
persona,  and  entrusted  magistrates  with  the 
amplest  powers  for  their  tuppreraion  and 
adjournDient.  In  the  following  year.  Orator 
Hunt,  Sir  C.  Wolseley,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hurrison,  and  others,  were  tried  for  unlaw- 
fully mcetijig  toiiether,  and  sentenced  to 
i-nriuns  periods  of  imprisonmont.  I'rom  that 
time  onwards  the  right  of  meeting  hits  hccn 
generally  recognised  by  government,  and 
lawful  agit>ition  is  no  longer  confounded  with 
riotous  and  disorderly  asscmhlics.  The 
Catholic  Asaoriation  in  Ireland  was  allowed 
lo  continue,  restrictions  being  placed  alone  on 
the  proposal  to  appoint  managen  ot  petitions 
us  being  a  violation  of  the  Irish  Convention 
Act  of  1793,  until  it  threatened  lo  supersede 
Parliament.  Jt  was  thereupon  suppressed 
(18?iij,but  continued  in  another  form;  and, 
being  revived  on  the  eipiration  of  the  Act, 
was  again  suppressed,  but  not  until  its  objects 
had  been  completely  gained  (1829).  The 
great  Reform  Bill  was  ushered  in  fay  the 
agitation  of  political  unions  throughout  the 
country,  and  on  the  rej  ectjon  of  that  measure 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  these  organisations 
exceeded  their  lawful  limits  by  sending 
delegates  to  a  national  union  in  London. 
They  were  in  consequeccu  proclaimed,  but 
continued  nevertheless;  and  the  surrender  of 
the  Lords  alone  prevented  mnch  violenco  and 
consequent  coercion.  Tho  agitation  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Irish  Union  produced  sume 
monster  meetiniis,  such  as  thHt  on  the  Hill  of 
Tora  (181S),  which  were  so  dangerous  to  tbe 
peace  that  the  government  had  to  repress 
thorn.  A  similar  fate  attended  the  Orange 
lodges,  which,  established  abuut  17B5  in 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  Associution,  spread 
into  England,  especially  into  the  army,  and 
dabliled  in  plots  for  placing  the  Duke  of 
Cumberlandon  the  throne  (1836).  The  trades 
unions'  procession,  the  objeiTt  ot  which  was 
tho  release  of  the  Dorcheator  lahourors,  dis. 
parsed  upon  the  refusal  of  I^ord  Melboum»to 
receive  a  deputation  which  railed  to  some 
extent  on  the  exhibition  of  physical  force 
(1834).  A  similar  attitude  was  adopted 
towards  the  Chartists,  who  were  not  allowed 
to  appear  in  large  numt>era  at  Westminster 
under  pretence  of  presenting  their  huge 
petition,  but  whoae  meelinga  wen*  tolanatod 
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as  long:  M  they  were  orderly.  Tha  agitatioii 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  I«wa  was  hsppily 
imaocompanLed  by  any  Httempte  at  tenoham 
or  rioting.  In  Ireland  the  land  Agit&tioa  ot 
1880  and  the  subsaquant  years  unfortuiuitely 
compelled  the  govenunent  to  pUce  rwtric- 
tione  on  the  right  of  public  meeting.  The 
Land  Leugue  wae  luppmiiaed  in  October, 
1881,  as  "  an  illegal  and  crimiiial  nMoci'ilion," 
and  the  Prevention  of  Crimea  Act  oi  the  fol- 
lowing year  empowered  the  Lord-Lieutaimnt 
to  diapereo  aaeemblioB  calculat«d  to  disturb 
the  peace ;  which  power  was  freqaently  eier- 
ciaed  in  1883  and  1884,  in  the  case  of  I^od 
heagae,  Nationalist,  aoii  Orange  assemblieti. 
[Riot  Aitt.] 

Stuhope,Lif«o/Pf*fi  Purl,  Hut.,  ul.,  niilj,, 
•nd  icdT. ;  Blait  XrialM,  xiu.  -,  EnkiDe,  SpHeha ; 
But.  g/  Ihi  Tl»  Aett;  uiri  SidnumtKi  Lift! 
Wtw,  Cathode  Aikkuuhhi  ;  CnrU  and  CobiiiMt 
0^  IPiUiam  IV.;  Mutiiwan,  Hiit.  i/  SyiaUmi, 
Preatice,  iiiit,aAKli-ConLljaim  Lnuuti  llorI», 
AT'^/'CoM*'!;  Haj.Ctnul.  Kitl.iiii7i^land,  toL 
lL,o&i.i..  uidi.  [L.  C.  H.] 

Mflfuntaa,  The,  were  ■  Saxon  tribe 
oocnpymg  the  preaent  county  of  Herrford. 

XoUitiU,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (619 
—824),  was  sent  over  by  Gregory  in  601  to 
arost  Augustine  in  the  convorBion  of  the 
Ii!ngtiih.  He  preached  the  Gospel  in  Essex, 
baptised  King  Sebert,  and.  became  the  first 
Bishop  of  London.  On  the  death  of  Sebert, 
his  sons  re-estabUshed  Paganism,  and  MelUtus 
Had  to  Fiuice,  but  returnod  to  England  in 
618.  On  the  death  of  I^urence  in  619, 
Mollitus  succeeded  him,  and  held  the  arch- 
bishopric five  years. 

Mttlan,  Tbbaty  or  (1593),  was  concluded 
between  Xlizabeth  and  Henry  IV.  of  France 
(after  the  latter  had  embraced  the  Catholic 
bith),  and  bound  both  eoTereigns  to  maintain 
an  onenaiTe  and  defenaiTe  war  against  Philip 
as  long-  as  he  should  remain  in  hostility  to 
either  England  or  France. 

lEelvilU,  Akdhiw  (b.  1645,  d.  1622), 
entered  the  Unirermty  of  St.  Andrews  in 
1660,  and  saleequently  studied  at  Paris  and 
Poitisn.  In  1569  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
feesor  of  Humanity  at  Geneva,  and  held  that 
appointment  till  1 S74.  In  the  latter  year  he  re- 
tnmed  to  his  own  country  and  was  appointed 
Prindpal  of  Glasgow  University  (1574), 
and  subsequently  Principal  of  St.  ilary's 
College,  Bt.  Andrews  (168D),  and  Rector  of 
Qu  University  in  1590.  He  was  moderator 
of  tlie  General  Assembly,  1687—94,  In  1606 
he  was  summoned  to  London  in  company 
with  seven  other  of  the  leading  Scottish 
rainislers  to  disouaa  the  question  at  issue  b(^ 
tween  the  lnn«  and  the  Bootch  Church.  A 
conferenou  took  place,  which  ended  in  an  ex- 
ploaion  of  rage  on  Melville's  port  against  the 
Primate.  He  was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  and  kept  there  for  four  years. 
In  1611  he  was  released  at  the  request  of  the 
Dulcs  of  BoniUon.    He  passed  the  reraainiog 


MelTills,  Sin  Jamxs  (i.  Io3D,  d.  16D6],  a 
gentleman  of  Halbill  in  Fife,  entered  the 
service  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  several  diplomatic  missions.  In 
16:11  he  relumed  to  Scotland,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  privy  councillor  and  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber  to  Mary  ftueen  of  Scots. 
He  was  continued  in  his  employment  about 
the  court  by  Jamos  VI,  His  jftmoiri.  Erst 
printed  in  1683,  ore  of  mudi  value,  and  ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

K«m.lMraof ParliamBiLt.  TheHonso 
of  Commons  has  no  right  to  decide  the  eligi- 
hility  of  members ;  it  can  merely  insiBt  on 
the  performance  of  those  conditions  under 
which  alone  it  is  lawful  to  ait  and  vote.  In 
1769  Wilkes,  having  been  expeUed  the  House, 
was  declared  "  incapable  of  being  elected  a 
member  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament," 
and  Colonel  Luttrell,  though  defeated  by  him  at 
the  poll,  was  admitted  as  member  for  lliddle- 
sei,  but  in  1782  the  reeolulion  against  Wilkes 
was,  on  his  own  motion,  expunged  from  tbe 
journals  of  the  House  as  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  the  whole  body  of  electors.  This 
principle  was  not  acknowledged  in  earlier 
times,  for  in  1711  Sir  Kobert  Walpole 
was  declared  ineligible  in  consequence  of  a 
previous  exiiulsion.  Nevertheless,  a  member 
thoughduly  returned  cannot  sit  and  vote,  until 
ho  has  taken  the  oath  provided  by  31  and  Si 
Viot.,c.  72,  in  place  of  tbe  oaths  of  supremacy, 
aUagiHni.-o,  and  abjuration  settled  by  30  Csj-. 
II.,  s.  2,  though  Quakers,  Moravians,  and 
Separatists  are  allowed  to  affirm  instead.  On 
May  8,  1880,  Mr.  Bradlangh,  member  for 
Northampton,  claimed  to  affirm,  and  bis  claim 
being  Ttjected  by  a  Select  Committee,  offered 
to  take  the  oaUi,  As,  however,  ho  hod  dr- 
rlared  that  an  oath  was  not  binding  on  bin 
conscience,  the  House  refused  to  allow  him  to 
do  so.  His  claim  to  affirm  was  referred  to 
the  law  courts,  and  the  Hi^h  Court  of  Justice 
decided  that  it  was  invalid.  Any  member 
sitting  or  voting  before  taking  the  oath, 
incurs  a  penalty  of  £600  tor  each  offence 
besidoa  Tscating  his  seat.  But  though  a 
member  who  retnaes  to  be  sworn  may  not 
take  his  tetit.  he  does  not  oease  to  be  a 
memhor  of  the  House ;  ho  generall]'  dls 
within  its  walla,  though  be  must  take  car? 
that  his  seat  is  below  the  bar,  wliiih  for  Ihis 
purpose  is  held  to  bo  without  the  House;  and 
he  may,  like  Baron  Rothschild  in  18G8,  be 
called  on  to  serve  on  committees.  A  member 
having  been  sworn,  subscribes  the  oath  in  the 
test. book,  and  is  presented  to  the  Speaker  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House.  The  personal  privi- 
lege of  menit>ers  formerly  extended  to  freedom 
from  arrest  or  molestation  for  themselveit, 
their  serrants,  and  their  goods.  This  privilege 
was  foondf-d  on  a  law  of  .lEthelherht,  and  was 
recognised  bj  statute  (5  Hen.  IV.,  c.  6)  in  the 
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ease  of  Chedd^.  For  the  reign  of  George  IIL 
this  prii'ilegBWM  dropped  SBresarda  iterviuita, 
and  now  extends  only  to  the  person  of 
membera  (or  forty  days  before,  during,  and 
for  forty  days  after  a  session.  It  never 
covered  treason,  murder,  felony,  or  breach  of 
the  peace,  and  since  the  House  in  1753  took 
a  lass  Uberal  riew  of  its  own  privileges — by 
refusing  in  WiUcea's  caae  to  extend  them  Co 
seditious  libal— than  was  held  by  the  Court  of 
CommoQ  PIeos,  it  has  not  covered  any  indict- 
able ofience.  It  Is  the  duty  of  a  judge  on 
coramittinff  a  member  to  priaon  to  inform  the 
House  of  the  fact,  that  it  may  satisfy  itself  as 
to  the  question  of  privilege.  A  member  is 
not  exempted  from  punishment  for  cantompt  of 
court,  for  in  1931  Lord  Chaacellor  Brougham 
committed  Mr.  Long-  Welleetey  for  contempt, 
and  thaHoiue  refused  to  interfere  in  hie  behalf. 
Uore  lately,  in  1382,  Mr.  Gray,  member  for 
Dubhn,  was  imprisoned  for  contempt  at  the 
end  of  the  seHsion.  His  imprisonment  ended 
before  the  next  meeting  of  Parliameiit,  and  a 
Select  Committee  reported  that  the  case  did 
not  demand  tbe  attention  of  the  House,  A 
memlwr  may  be  expelled,  and  expnlsioa  may 
be  said  to  follow  auch  ill-conduot  as  would 
render  a  man  ooSt  to  sit  in  the  House,  while 
it  is  also  indicted  on  any  member  absconding 
from  justice,  as  in  the  case  of  Sodieir  in  1837. 
By  a  standing  order  of  1880  suspension  is 
incnired  by  wilful  obstruction  of  the  business 
of  the  House.  AIL  members  are  bound  by 
fi  Rich.  IL,  c  4,  to  render  personal  servile 
in  Parliament,  and  their  attendance  may  be 
enforced  by  a  call  of  the  House,  though  there 
haa  been  no  instance  of  such  a  proceeding 
since  1836.  When,  therefore,  a  membor 
wishes  to  remain  in  the  country  he  should 
obtain  leave  of  absence.  A  member  vacates 
his  seat  by  elevation  to  the  peerage,  and  since 
6  Anne,  ^  7,  by  the  accept^ce  of  a  lucrativo 
office  under  the  crown.  If,  ho*over,  he 
has  already  vacated  his  seat  by  taking  office, 
and  has  been  re-elected,  he  does  not  again 
vacate  it  by  the  acceptance  of  a  ne^  office. 
No  member  can  relinquish  his  seat,  and  since 
1760  the  ca9tom.hai  obtained  that  a  member 
wishing  to  retire  from  Parliament  should 
apply  to  the  crown  for  a  nominal  office,  such 
as  the  St'^waidship  of  one  of  the  three 
Chiltem  Hundreds.  These  offices  are  in  the 
gift  of  the  Treasury.  They  are  generally 
granted  to  all  membere  ap|jying  for  them, 
and  are  snrTenifered  as  soon  as  they  have 
worked  the  desired  end.  The  grant  o(  these 
oHicea,  however,  is  in  the  discretion  of  the 
minister,  and  in  1775  Lord  North  refused  the 
Chiltem  Stewardship  to  a  member  wishing  to 
.  be  relieved  of  his  seat  in  order  that  he  might 
stand  againrt  a  ministerial  candidate  at 
Abingdon.     [Paxliahsnt.] 

liair.  pTOaidvrt  i^f  Pariiimmt.  Kh  wlition. 
[W.  H.] 

KcpaluUB,  SiMOit  (or  Smoit  op  Mbop- 


HA«),  Archbiahop  ol  Canterbury  {1328— 
1333),  was  a  canon  of  Chichester,  and  was 
elected  to  the  primacy  by  the  influence  of 
Queen  Isabella,  whose  chaplain  he  probably 
was.  His  Ave  years'  tenure  of  office  was  un- 
eventful. 

Karchutt  Adventnren,  Tki,  were 
a  trading  guild  established  in   Brabant  in 


intry  they  r 
lenry  VII.  in  louo. 
In  1564  the  "^lercbant  Adventurers  were  in- 
eorpomted  by  Eliiabeth,  and  received  some 
extensive  privileges  of  tiade  to  the  East. 

Kerahanbl,  Tub  Charter  of  thi; 
{1303),  was  groolod  by  Edward  I.  to  thu 
foii-jgn  merchants,  and  gave  them  certain  im- 
portant privileges,  in  return  for  which  ho 
received  from  them  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  the  shape  of  duties  on  wool  and 
other  articles. 


from  the  place  where  the  Parliament  which 
enacted  it  was  hold,  was  one  of  Edward  I.'g 
impoitant  commercial  meaaurea.  It  provided 
for  the  registration  of  merchants'  debts,  their 
recovery  by  distraint,  and  the  debtors'  im- 


XardA  was  the  great  Anglian  kingdom  of 
central  England.  Ori  ginally  the  term  ssemi 
to  have  been  confined  to  that  particular  Anglian 
settlement  which  occupied  the  district  round 
Tamworlhand  Lichfjeld.and  the  Upper  Trent 
Valley.  West  of  this  a  range  of  moorlands 
checked  the  progress  of  the  invaders  for  a 
coniideTable  period.  Their  proximity  to  thr 
unconqnered  Welsh  gave  them  the  title 
of  Mercians,  Or  Men  of  the  March.  Nothing 
definite  can  be  determined  as  to  the  data  o( 
this  original  Mercian  settlement,  but  it  most 
have  been  later  than  that  of  the  more  eastern 
Anglian  settlements  in  mid- England.  Jt 
vras,  however,  probably  made  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixth  century.  Nothing  is  known 
of  its  first  king,  Crida.  who  died  in  600; 
Wybba  (600— SIO)  and  Ceorl  (610—626)  were 
of  equal  indgniflcanoe.  But  in  S26  a  great 
king,  Penda,  son  of  Wybba,  began  to  leign. 
He  found  Middle  England  split  up  into  ;l 
large  number  of  independent  Anglian  settle- 
ments. These  had,  perhaps,  been  already 
dependent  on  Ethelbert  of  Kent  and  Rndwald 
of  Bast  Angha.  Penda  reduced  them  to  a 
permanent  dependence  on  the  men  of  the 
March.  Henceforth  Lindiswaras  and  Qymas, 
Middle  English  and  South  English,  Pecaaetan, 
Uwiccaa,  Hecaoas,  and  Mupusslas  were  but 
nnder-kingdoma  of  the  Meroian  monarch. 
They  were  still  oentres  of  local  feeling.  Lines 
of  snbreguli,  or  hereditary  ealdormen,  con- 
tinued to  reign  in  them.  Bnt  for  great 
political    purposes,     Mercia     is    henceforth 

rinymous  with  Middle  England.     Penda, 
ereotor  of  this  greater  Herda,  iras  also 
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llie  representativa  of  tho  heathen  re-aclioD 
whitji  followed  Auj^atine's  misaion.  He  was, 
iDOreovor,  the  uncomprotniaing  foe  of  the 
rimng  powi^r  of  Northumbria.  In  al1iaiu« 
with  tho  Wulshmc^  he  defeated  and  slew 
Rdwin  the  Bretwalila.  Oswald,  the  minted 
)ciag,  was  equally  unable  to  withstand  him. 
Dut  at  last  Oswiu,  hia  aucceitBiir,  destroyed 
the  power  of  Mercia  Ht  tho  battle  of  Winwood 
:66S).  Penda  fell  on  the  field.  Ubwiu  gave 
law  to  all  England.  The  greater  Uerciu 
began  to  break  up.  and  Bome  parts  were  even 
I'onquercd  by  Oawiu.  But  in  6-^9,  on  the  death 
of  Peada,  the  next  king,  the  Mercians  soiced 
linns  in  despair,  and  led  W  WulfhcrH,  nephew 
of  Penda,  drove  out  tho  North  iimbrians,  and 
I'ffectually  consolidated  the  gtiaiter  Murcia. 
It  may  have  been  now  that  the  Mercian 
boundary  waa  pujhud  southward  to  the 
Thamefl.  Meanwhile  Christianity  had  silently 
boiwme  the  religion  of  Mertia,  end  Theodore 
of  Tarsus  found  in  Wulfherc  and  his  brother 
and  auccoBsor,  Ethelred  (075—704),  nptiTe  and 
nowerful  aniiliarie*.  In  704  Ethelred  with- 
aiew  to  a  monastery.      His  nephew  Crnrcil, 


i-oedod.  und  in  713  sustained  the  ureal  defeat 
of  Wanborou(fh  from  Ino  of  WcBuei.  He 
died  in  718.  His  succcsEwr,  Ethelbald,  son  of 
Alweo,  brother  of  Penda  (7te— 7o,i),  toolc 
advantageof  Ine'sabdieation.  and  the  growini^ 
iiiurchy  of  Northnmbria,  to  establish  thai 
Mercian  overlordahip  that  was  to  endure  for 
fully  a  century.  A  series  of  successful  worn 
subdued  all  the  neighbouring  States,  and 
Ethelbald  with  good  reason  claimed  to  be 
ffx  tten  nlum  Merceniiim  tti  el  untHium  popu- 
loram  qui  gtaerali  nomini  SiUangli  dieurtiur. 
But  the  end  of  his  reign  wa»  unfortunate.  In 
764  tho  revolt  of  tho  conquered  people  was 
followed  hy  tho  defeat  and  flight  of  Ethel- 
hald  at  Burford.  Next  year  he  died,  and 
(■von  the  geniQS  of  Offa  {7S7— 7B5),  who,  after 
a  year  of  anarchy,  bccuma  King  of  the 
Muruians,  could  not  wholly  undo  this  great 
disaster.  Yet  Offa  became  the  greatest  Ring 
of  his  day.  He  pat  his  dopendenta  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdoma,  and  eBtablisbed  a 
tHhem  ot  alliances  that  mide  his  power  irre- 
sistible; oonquered  easfem  Powia  from  the 
Welsh,  and  built  the  dyke  that  goes  by  his 
name  to  protect  his  wratem  fiontier:  estab- 
hahed  at  Lichfield  a  short-lived  archbishopric 
that  made  Uercia  ecclosiastie&lly  independent, 
and  eorreaponded  onoquui  terms  with  Charies 
the  Groat  himself.  Conwulf,  a  suocees-ir  (79fi 
-819),  was  hardly  less  powerful.  But  soon 
nfterhis  death  theoollflpaa  of  the  Mercian  power 
at  KUandun— where  Beomnulf  was  defeatod 
l^  Egbort^hindod  over  tke  supremacy  of 
Britain  to  Wessex,  The  power  of  Mercia  had 
been  baa»d  on  noth<ng  but  the  prowess  of  its 
kings.  It  retained  thst  want  of  centralisation 
which  fiowed  natuially  from  its  origin;  and 
'   '  lefOTmilitaiy  ability,  mu  behind- 


hand in  culture  and  civilimtion.  He  failure 
of  the  royal  house,  combined  with  the  great 
invasion  of  the  Dunes,  ooinpletcd  the  Mercian 
overthrow.  Ludi^can  and  Wiglaf  wero  mere 
puppet  kings.  When  the  strujjgle  was  over, 
iialf  Mercia  was  regularly  settled  hy  Noreo 
Vikings;  the  other  half,  that  to  the  west  and 
south  of  Wutling  Ktieet,  was  a  mere  caJdor- 
nianshipunderthoWestSaiion kings,  Ethelred, 
the  new  L^ldurman  of  the  MerL-ians,  and  after 
Ills  death  his  wife  Ethelfiaed,  "  Lady  of  the 
Mercians,"  the  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
were  strong  and  vi^orttus  rulers ;  but  they 
ruled  in  the  West  tiaxon  inteivst.  On  the 
latter's  death,  Mercia,  enlai^ed  by  the  gradual 
re-conquest  of  tho  Banish  inrtioh,  reused  to 
have  a  ruler  of  its  own.  Yet  it  retained  for 
many  generations  its  local  patiiolism.  Thn 
policy  of  DunstJin  may  hnvd  conciliated  it; 
the  policy  of  Edwy  led  to  its  revolt,  and  the 
cetting  up  a  king  for  itsett  in  Edgar.  But  on 
Edwy  s  death  conquered  Mercia  gave  a  king 
lo  the  victorious  West  Saxons.  The  estab- 
lishment of  tho  gicat  earldoms  revived  local 
Mertian  feeling,  Elfgar,  Leofrie,  Edwin, 
and  Morcar  became  in  a  sense  new  rulers  of 
Mereia.  Hud  not  the  Norman  Conquest  inter- 
vened they  might  have  re-established  Mercian 
independence.  But  the  Norman  administra- 
tive system  for  ever  put  an  end  to  dreams  oF 
particulansm.  Despite  the  schemes  of  Earls 
Balph  and  Roger  to  revive  the  Heptarchy  in 
the  interesta  of  feudalism,  despite  tho  dis- 
tinction of  law  that  survived  down  to  the 
days  ot  the  Dialogiit  Di  Semxario,  Menna 
ends  it<  political  existence  with  the  Nornuui 
Conqoest.  [T.  F.  T.) 

Kiaas  or  Hnuat. 

c™oda(p) «n 
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Ceorl  iP) mO-«W 
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PaidiL raS-«» 
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Btholred WJ— JOt 

Ceolred'  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.  7I»-7H 
EtbelhaM      ....  .        .    71S-ns 

Beoruvd 7S7 

OOi 7S7-T«S 

EgtorUi 7S6 

Csno'itr 7M-ai9 

CeolwnH 81>— Wl 

Lndean eSS 

Wiglaf  8» 

ThsiB  an  do  pBoaliorlT  Manian  Cbrmiclai  ol 
eartj  d^te,  so  that  its  earlj  liiator;  Is  verr 
of»curfl.  it  ha-^  ro  I'e  pieced  toirvUier  From 
oiiuDl  r'-rnvne.-i  in  West  Saioa  and  Northom- 

J.  B.  Gnen.  Jfoiriiip  aiid  C^rpual  of  Jfit^taaJ, 
ud  FalimTe'i  KngliiJi  ComnwiiiMoIlJt  mar  t* 
rsler'«d  Co  lur  luodem  uoount. 

XarcilMk,  or  Wokdiupul  PAHLiAintiT, 
The  (I3S8),  waa  mmmoned  by  the  Lords 
Appellant  after  the  defeat  of  Ds  Ver«  and 
the  royalist  party,  for  the  purpose  ot  obtaining 
a  sanction  lo  th<-ir  acta.  Glouoester  declared 
his  innocence  of  any  attempt  to  depo«e  the 
king;  the  judges  who  bad  dedared  the  oobi- 
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miasioa  of  legewnj  illegsl  were  atrested  and 
banished  to  Irelajid ;  the  royal  minUten  were 
impeaclied  and  sentonced  to  dratb,  and  other 
offenders  were  punished,  and  £20.000  was 
voted  to  the  Lords  Appellant.  The  legis- 
lative work  waa  undertaken  bf  this  Parlia- 
ment, and  its  acts,  as  Dr.  Stullbs  says,  "  fully 
eatabliah  its  right  to  the  title  [of  "  mercileaa,''] 
Mtd  stamp  with  infamy  the  men  who, 
whether  their  political  crimes  were  or  were 
not  salutary  to  the  constitution,  disgnioed  the 
cause  by  exoeeaire  and  vindictive  oruolty." 

Xflxton,  Thb  Statdtb  or  (1236),  woa 
enact«d  by  the  barons  in  a  great  council  as- 
sembled at  Uerton,  January  23,  1236,  shortly 
alter  the  marriage  of  Henry  III.  and  EleMiOr 
of  Provence.  The  barooa  declared  in  it  that 
they  were  □□willing-  to  change  the  laws  of 
Englaod,  which  would  eeem  to  intimate  a 
fear  on  their  part  of  the  foreign  inQuences 
which  might  be  expected  from  ""    ' 


lEflrton,  Waltss  dr  (d.  1277),  one  of  the 
clerks  in  Chancery,  was  in  1261  appointed 
Cbanceltor,  continuing  in  his  office  till  12B3, 
and  in  1272,  on  the  deatb  of  Henry  III.,  he 
wai  chosen  by  the  coimcil  of  regency  to  fill 
the  office  once  more.  He  resigned  the  post 
on  bis  appointment  to  the  see  of  Boche«ter  in 
1274,  BJuT  during  these  two  years  be  may  be 
■aid  to  have  pmcticalty  ruled  the  kingdom. 
But  it  is  not  as  Chancellor  that  Walter  de 
Uerton  is  best  known ;  he  was  the  founder 
of  Merton  College,  and  oonaequently  it  il  to 
him  that  Oxford  owes  the  coU^ate  system,  a 
system  in  its  later  developments  peculiar  to  the 
two  ancient  English  universities.  In  1277  he 
was  acindentally  drowned  while  crossiDg  the 
Hedmy. 

KatcalA,    Chaslbs,    Loan   (6.    1784, 

i,  1846),  entered  tlie  East  India  Oompany's 
servioe,  and  was  tmined  up  in  the  school  of 
Lotd  'Weaealey  {q,v.).  In  1808,  at  the  early 
sse  of  twanty-fonr,  he  was  selected  by  Lord 
HJnto  to  negotiate  the  alliance  with  Kunjeet 
Singh.  He  carriedouthismissionrocceasfuUy, 
and  sncceeded  in  concluding  the  Treaty  of 
Umritsir  (1B09).  Subsequently  he  negotiated 
the  treaty  with  Ameer  Khan  in  1917  during 
the  Mahratta  War,  and  conducted  the  delicate 
negotiations  with  Toolsye  Bhye,  the  regent 
of  the  Holkar  State,  dunng  the  mme  war.  In 
I8S0  he  was  appointed  liesident  at  Hydeia^ 
bad.  On  the  resignation  of  Sir  David  Ocb- 
terlony  (18116},  Sir  Charles  Uetcalle  was 
appointed  Beeident  at  Delhi  for  Bajpootana. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  Qoverrior  of  the 
newly-oreated  Preeidancy  of  the  North-West 
I^vinces,  and  in  1835,  inconsequence  of  the 
pramsture  departure  of  I/ird  William  Ben- 
tinck,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Calcutta, 
and  assume  the  provisional  Govemor-Qeneral- 
ship,  which  he  continued  to  hold  for  a  year. 
On  the  arrival  of  Lord  Auuklond  be  proceeded 
to  Agn.      Soon  after  his  airival  (1836}  ha 


learned  that  the  press  law  carried  by  him  dur- 
ing his  aoventor-aeneralship  had  exasperated 
the  India  House,  and  that  in  consequence  his 
name  had  not  been  even  mentioned  in  con- 
neodon  with  the  vacant  govemonhip  of 
HadiBS.  He  rewgned  Us  appointment.  His 
eervioes  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  crown. 
He  waa  appointed  Q^vemor  of  Jamaica  (1830 
— tl),  and  Cknada  (1842—45)  anoceaaively, 
and  for  his  eminent  services  waa  raised  to  Uie 
peerage  as  Lord  Metcalfe  in  I84G.  The 
difficiutie*  which  he  experienced  from  factious 
oppoaitioit,  and  his  own  ill-Iualth,  produced 
his  resignation  (1846),  and  he  returned  to 
England  to  die  in  1846.  •■  Ihiring  the  space 
of  forty-five  year*,"  nys  Mr.  Kaye,  >'  be  had 
toiled  unremittingly  for  the  good  of  the  State 
in  foreign  lands  uid  under  hostile  skiea." 
Hare,  Indian  Q^ort. 

KetliTteu  Traaty,  Ths,  was  a  com- 
mercial convention  between  England  and 
Portugal,  concluded  on  Dec.  27,  1703,  by  Paul 
Methuen.  Portugal  bound  itself  to  admit 
English  woollen  mannfacturea  on  the  same 
terms  as  before  the  lute  prohibition  ol  them. 
England  agreed  to  admit  Portuguese  wines  on 
payment  oi  two-thirds  of  the  duty  impofled  on 
French  wines.  Adam  Smith  jut^ea  that  this 
treaty  was  eminently  advantagtious  to  Por- 
tugal, and  disadrantageous  to  Great  Britain. 
But  it  was  gimetally  regarded  at  the  time  as 
"  a  master-piece  of  coniraerce  and  policy."  It 
was  expected  that  England  would  anuuaUy 
sell  more  than  she  would  buy,  and  that  a 
balance  in  gold  and  silver  would  be  returned 
lur  it,  and  tlu9  expectation  was  realised.  The 
treaty,  however,  was  dictated  as  much  by 
political  ss  commercial  considerations,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  trade  with  France,  and 
secure   the  alliance   of    Portu^l.      In  this 


Smith,  WaUh  of  Jlntioiu,  book  iv.,  chap.  vL , 
Inrton,  Hvtorg  ef  l\i  RtifH  tf  Qam  Amtiti 
.□darwn,  Biii.  i/ComiurH. 


the  freemen  always  appeared  armed.  Tbeil 
army  waa  in  fact  the  popuLir  sasembly  in  its 
military  aspect.  Ruled  over  by  elective  dtuu, 
encouraged  to  valour  by  the  presence  of 
kindred  and  neighbours,  the  old  Tent(mic 
host,  described  by  Tacitus,  was  in  a  very 
intimate  sense  the  army  of  the  people.  Y^ 
even  in  those  days  the  uontfofM  of  the  priii. 
eepa,  which,  by  devoting  i\e  whole  energies 
to  fighting,  was  probably  ■  the  most  efficient 
military  force,  was  of  other  than  popular 
origin.  It  was  the  body-guard,  the  penonol 
following  of  the  king  or  leader.  Aiter  the 
migration  to  England,  the  same  system  con- 
tinued. It  was  a  primary  principle  of  Anglo. 
Saxon  juriipmdei'.M  Uiat  evoy  lofidluMer 
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ITS*  ubliged  to  larve  ia  the  fyf^,  »  the 
popular  huat  vaa  now  called.  Fyrdbot  was 
part  of  the  trineda  nmtiitaM.  Arnnged  by 
the  HherifF,  the  fyrd  wa«  Eiinpl;  tho  county 
court  in  amia.  But  want  of  cohasion  between 
various  localities  made  its  operatiooa  uncer- 
t&in,  and  the  vttrA  of  discipliiie  in  &  latiECD 
militia  frequently  rendered  it  ineffective. 
Ha  fflorioua  fight  of  Brihtnotli  and  the  East 
Anghan  fyrd  aeainat  the  Banea  at  Hftldon, 
ihowB  wh^  the  lytd  of  a  litnited  district  could 
do ;  but  attempts  to  aggregate  the  national 
militia  of  the  whole  natiou  in  a  single  body 
were  in  those  early  times  nearly  impoaaihlB. 
Yet,  vbeQ  well  led,  the  fyrd  fought  well,  and 
its  national  character  was  of  great  political 
importanos  as  keepioK  alive  national  feeling. 
6t&  the  West  Sazon  kings  would  hardly  have 
attained  to  th^  imperial  position,  it,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  forces  of  the  allodial  sjrBtem,  they 
hod  not  also  to  rely  upon  the  servtces  of  their 
geaiths  and  thegna.  These  personal  retainars 
of  the  monarch,  the  eomitta  in  a  developed 
form,  formed  a  body-guard  of  trained  soldierv, 
always  at  hand.  But  as  time  went  on,  the 
th^^  became  more  of  a  feudal  noble,  dwelling 
on  his  estate,  and  only  serving  his  lord  on 
occasion.  Thus  the  thegnhood  became  un- 
trustworthy also,  until  its  revival  in  a  more 
primitive  form,  in  the  hmcarU  of  Cnut,  gave 
the  lang  again  the  services  of  a  standing 
body-guard  of  highly-trained  profeestonal 
Boldiere. 

Such  was  in  outline  the  old  English  mili- 
tary system.  In  it  we  have  the  germ  of  most 
of  the  later  developments  of  tho  English 
army,  the  national  militia,  the  feudal  levies, 
and  even  permanent  mercenary  troops.  The 
Norman  Conquest  largely  developed  the  feudal 
element  by  the  wholesale  introduction  of 
tenure  by  military  service,  and  by  gradually 
dividing  the  land  of  England  into  "  knights' 
fees,"  held  hy  the  tenure  of  providing  and 
equipping  a  neavy-anned  horseman  to  serve 
his  lord  for  forty  days  in  the  year.  William 
the  Conqueror  himself  saw  clearly  the  consti- 
tutional danger  and  the  military  worthleaaneas 
of  the  feudal  aimy.  In  want  of  discipline, 
insularity,  and  inoapacity  for  derelopment, 
it  surpassed  the  fyrd.  It  was,  moreover, 
lATgijly  composed  of  the  disloyal  party  of  the 
londal  baronage,  ever  aniiouB  to  destroy  the 
royal  power,  and  consequently  a  source  of 
weakness  more  than  of  strength.  Henry  II. 
saw  this,  and  by  the  institution  of  scutoge, 
hugely  superseded  the  direct  service  of  the 
feudal  array  hy  a  money  composition.  This 
enabled  hira  to  canr  out  still  farther  the  policy 
of  the  Norman  kings,  and  depend  for  the  most 
part  on  Flemish  or  Brabani^  mercenaries, 
who,  boujid  to  their  lord  by  no  tie  but  good 
pay  and  tho  rough  loyalty  of  a  soldier  to  his 
general,  and  often  composed  of  the  very  scum 
i-f  Bociety,  were  yet  eflioient  military  inrtra- 
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and  frequently  treachuruus.  They  were  un- 
pleasant neceeaitiea,  ratliar  than  w^comeones. 
The  Morman  and  Angevin  monareha  oonst- 
quently  sought,  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
fyrd-system,  to  retain  tiie  services  of  a  body 
which  always  supported  the  crown  against 
the  feudal  party.  The  history  of  the  nati^mal 
militia  subsequently  to  t^e  Cunquest,  strongly 
illustiatee  the  continuity  of  English  constitu. 
tional  development.  William  I.  exacted 
from  every  freeman  tlie  old  national  oath  to 
join  in  d^ending  t^  Icing,  his  lands  and  hia 
honour  both  at  bome  and  beyond  sea.  In 
1073  the  fyrd  took  a  prominent  share  in  the 
conquest  of  Maine.  William  II.  cheated  tbi- 
fyiu  out  of  the  ten  shillings  a-piece  which 
liie  shires  bad  given  them  tor  their  maintv- 
nance.  Yot  it  was  always  faithful  to  thi- 
crown  in  its  stru^le  against  the  feudalists. 
The  defeat  of  EobOTt  of  Belesme,  the  repQlu 
of  David  of  Scotland  at  Northallerton,  the 
suppression  of  the  feadal  revolt  of  1173  wen.' 
largely  due  to  its  valour  and  patriotiam. 

^11,  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  barons  was, 
from  the  mihtary  point  of  view,  a  nnrnmni  r 
sapplement  to  the  infantry  of  the  fyrd,  and 
with  the  political  importance  of  feudalism 
annihilated,  there  was  less  danger  in  the  feudal 
array.  Yet  Henry  II.,  while  relying  fa- 
foreign  service  mainly  on  mercenaries  paid  for 
by  the  scutages  of  the  barons,  trostisd  to  the 
fyrd  for  home  defence.  His  Assise  of  Anni 
(1181)  revived  and  leorganiBed  that  anaeni 
body,  and  devised  an  excellent  machinery  for 
■■■---  -  libtn- 


run  hominian)  to  possen  the  arma  approprialr 
to  his  station  in  life.  The  increased  drwd  uf 
mercenaries,  through  their  misuse  by  John. 
and  their  attempts  to  control  the  dostiniea  of 
the  kingdom  during  his  son's  minority,  gave 
an  increased  importance  to  the  re-iaaue  of  the 
Assize  of  Arms  by  Henry  III.  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  system  of  Watch  and  Ward. 
In  t^  Statute  oi  Winchester,  Edward  I. 
(1286)  still  farther  developed  the  aameaysleni, 
which  a  aeries  of  later  measures  of  Henry  IV., 
Philip  and  Mary,  and  James  I.  has  brought 
down  to  our  own  days. 

The  vogue  power,  never  perhaps  formally 
taken  away  from  tho  shBrifl,  of  summonin): 
the  ^tu  Munitaf M,  was  from  the  fourteenth  Ici 
the  sixteenth  century  supplemented  by  mon> 
definite  commissions  of  array,  empowering 
those  addressed  to  muster  and  tiKin  all  men 
able  to  b«ar  arms  within  the  conntiee  included 
in  the  commission :  while  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary  the  inatitution  of  lord-lien- 
tenants  in  every  county  practically  deprived 
tJie  shorifl  of  his  command  of  the  national 
forces.  Henceforth,  the  lotd-lientenaot  ww 
the  deputy  of  the  crown  for  all  military  mat- 
ters, and  the  ultimate  custodian  ot  law  and 
order.  But  the  Act  of  1  Jac.  I.,  c.  26,  had  to 
some  extent  repeated  the  long  series  of  statates 
which  enforced  the   obligation   of    kee;  ' 
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Company  of  Ix)ndOD,  which  «till 
to  exiit,  aprang  from  a  voluntary  assodation 
durinfr  Hemy  VIII. '■  raign,  and  the  "tisin 
bands  of  the  seTantceuth  century,  which  the 
Act  of  JamoJi  I.  Hiibatituled  for  the  mediieval 
■vBtem,  though  in  a  senae  the  coDtinuation  of 
too  fyrd,  were  also  largely  of  voluntary  origin. 
The  difficulties  caused  hy  the  militia  question 
in  1342,  between  Charles  1.  and  his  Parlia- 
ment, the  prominent  part  taken  by  the  train 
bands  in  the  Qreat  Bebellion,  rendered  it 
neceHUry  for  the  Restoration  Parliament  to 
reorganise  the  national  forces,  and  reconstitute 
the  militia  under  the  headship  of  the  crown. 
Up  to  1767  this  force  was,  however,  quite 
neglected,  when  the  absence  of  the  regular 
army  on  the  Continent  caused  it  to  be  TO- 
vived  as  a  local  orii^anisation  for  internal 
defence.      Its    importance   as   a   recruiting 

Cind  for  the  army  was  also  a  great  reason 
its  reviToL  Under  George  III.  and  Vic- 
toria a  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament  hays  modi- 
fled  tbe  militia  laws.  Duringtheae  reigns  army 
reforms  were  eHected  that  brought  the  miiitia 
into  organic  relation  with  the  standing  army, 
without  destroying  its  local  baaia.  Previous 
to  these  leforma,  service  was  ncminalty  com- 
pulsory, though  a  Militia  Ballot  Suspension 
Act  made  it  proctically  Toluntary.  As  a 
means  of  natiomtl  defence,  tbe  militia  has  been 
at  various  times  supplemented  by  a  volunteer 
system,  self-supporting  and  unpaid.  The 
Artillery  Company  is  an  early  eiainple  of 
such  a  force.  In  1S03  the  fear  of  ^«nch 
invasion  caused  nearly  half  a  million  of  men 
to  enrol  themselves  into  volunteer  leaimenta  ; 
but  the  cessation  of  the  panic  led  to  the 
gradual  dyii^  oat  of  the  movement.  In  18S9 
a  more  permanent  volunteer  organisation  was 
started,  which  has  coutinued  to  flonrish  until 
the  present  day,  and  which  now  includes 
nearly  300,000  efFective  citizen  soldieiB.  An 
Act  of  I8S3  gave  this  orgnniaation  a  legal 
status,  and  the  tendency  of  recent  military  re- 
form is  to  connect  them  more  oloioly  with 
the  militia  and  the  regulu'  army,  at  essential 
&ctois  of  the  British  military  system. 

Thus  far  the  non-professional  and  irregular 
military  forces  have  mainly  been  dealt  with. 
Bnt  even  in  mediieval  tunes  the  national 
militia  became  gradually  both  unfit  and 
unwilling  for  foreign  service,  for  which  the 
shortness  of  the  service  of  the  feudal  levies 
still  more  disquolifled  them.  The  mercenary 
system  of  the  Normans  and  Angevins  became 
impossible  wHii  the  development  of  constitn- 
tiimal  government.  The  need  of  regular 
forces  became  greater  with  the  de'elopment 
of  the  political  power  of  England.  During 
the  Middle  Agea  the  feudal  tenants,  or  the 
militia  of  the  neighbouring  shires,  were 
enoogh  to  repel  a  Scotch  or  Welsh  inroad ; 
but  the  systematic  wars  with  France  which 
the  fourteenth  century  witnessed  required 
more  tyvtematic  forces.  The  armies  which 
fought  in  the  Hundred  Teals'  War,  though 


to  a  small  extent  composed  of  feudal  t* 
and  of  forced  levies  of  pressed  i  ~ 
mainly  raised  by  indentures  or 
made  with  some  great  noble  or  experienced 
general,  who  agreed  to  serve  the  king  abroad 
with  a  certain  number  of  men  at  a  fixed  nte. 
The  pay  was  very  high,  and  there  was  never 
any  £Sicnlty  In  raising  tbe  men.  The  con- 
tract genei^y  ended  with  the  war,  so  that 
these   armies,  though  composed    of    trained 


desertion  and  disobedience  were  Inflicted  by 
etatntes  which  anticipated  the  later  Mutiny 
Acts. 

The  germ  of  a  standii^  army  is  found  in 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Quaid  instituted  hy  Henry 
VII.,  and  in  the  small  garrisons  of  Calais, 
Berwick,  end  Dover.  In  the  reign  of  Eliia- 
bdii  there  were  anticipations,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  1.  the  beginnings,  of  a  lat^  standing 
force.  Tbe  complaints  of  martial  law  and 
illegal  impressment  now  became  generaL  The 
struggle  of  the  crown  for  the  right  of  main- 
taining  a  standing  anny  bad  now  begun.  It 
was  to  last  until  the  principle  was  unwillingly 
accepted   at   the    end    of    the    seventeenth 

The  abortive  armiea  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
commenoement  of  a  military  law  that  marked 
his  reign  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  great 
army  levied  by  Parliament  [Nsw  Modbl], 
which  tbe  genius  of  Cromwell  moulded  into 
the  most  effidant  fighting  macJiine  known  in 
English  hisloiy.  Under  the  Reetoration  several 
regimenlaof  <>omwoll's  army  were  stil]  main- 
lamed.  At  first,  these  numWed  only  3,000 
men,  but  during  Charles  II.'s  reign  not 
only  were  temporary  armies  levied  for  emer- 
gencies, but  several  new  regiments  added  to 
the  permanent  forces.  The  abolition  of  the 
feudal  levies  by  the  Act  12  Car.  II.,  loi^  after 
they  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  HToat  value, 
though  they  were  summoned  so  late  as  1640, 
made  a  standing  army  the  more  necessary. 
James  II.  largely  incr^sad  these  troops,  and 
tbe  French  war,  which  the  Revolution  in- 
volved, prevented  their  dishsndment.  But  a 
standing  army  was  very  unpopular  with  all 
parties.  To  the  Whigs  it  suggested  tyranny 
and  popeiy,  to  the  Tories  tbe  military 
despotism  of  Cromwell.  Only  after  a  great 
struggle  was  an  army  of  7,000  men  retained 
after  the  Peace  of  Byawick.  Bnt  those 
debates  practically  decided  tbe  question. 
Henceforth  England  has  always  had  a  stand- 
ing army.  The  constitutional  difficulty  had 
been  got  over  by  passing  an  annual  Mutiny 
Act,  which  alone  empowered  the  sovereign  to 
govern  the  troops  by  martial  law.  Deapite 
popular  jealousy,  the  numbers  of  Uie  army 
have  steadily  risen.  After  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  the  army  numbered  8,000.  In  17&i> 
it  was  nearly  10,000.  In  1792  it  had  decreased 
to  17,000  in  time  of  peace,  though  in  1777  it 
had  been  00,000 ;  and  in  1812  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  men  were  under  anna.     The 
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£iut  lodU  Company  had  been  allowed  to 
levy  a  aepamte  army  for  ths  defence  of  the 
Ituuaa.  After  the  Indian  Mutiny  it  wm 
tncorporatad  with  thu  royal  forces.  In  the 
yean  1871  nod  1872  important  changss  were 
mads  whidi  had  the  effect  of  joining  together 
all  the  varioua  branches  of  the  English  militaTy 
a  single  whole.  In  ISIl  the  pur- 
la  of  oommisaioiu  by  officera  wu  abolished 
ny  royal  warrant. 

The  modem  itanding  army  of  England  faaa 
always  been  mainly  raised  by  voluntary 
enlistment.  But  bo  late  as  the  Amaricaii 
War  "idle  and  disorderly  peraona"  were 
imtoeMed  for  the  army  aa  w^  at  for  the 
narj.  DifBcultiea  in  the  way  of  recruiting 
were  often  felt.  Perhaps  this  partly  accounts 
(or  the  lurrival  of  the  contract  system  of  the 
Kdwards  as  lale  as  the  eighteenth  centnry. 
So  great  was  the  constitutional  difficulty  sug- 
geatod  by  the  standing  anny  that  only  fi,OM 
men  were  allowed  to  live  in  barracka  at  the 
be^nning  of  this  century. 

llie  BOininiatiatian  of  the  modem  military 

•yltem  is   still  complicated    by  the  double 

power!  of  the  Commander-in-chief  and  the 

Secretary  of    State  for  War.      Up    to   the 

Crimean  War  it  was  extraordinarily  cmnber- 

eome.     The  Commsnder-in-chief,  responsible 

to  the  crown ;  the  "  Secretary  of  State  for 

War  and  the  Colonies,"  whose  power  was 

limited  to  war  time;  the  "  Secretary  at  War," 

the  Parliamentary  representative  of  the  army; 

the  Tt«asuTy,  which  controlled  the  Commii- 

■otiat;  the  Home  Office,  which  ^vemed  the 

Hilitia — all  exercised  clashing  jurisdictions. 

The  piecemeal  growth  of  our  military  ayatem 

is  in  no  way  letter  illiiitnitod.    AD  modern 

retonnshave  beenin  the  direction  of  simplicity. 

Stobbs.  Omt.  Hit.i  Halluu,  Cflut.   B«  ; 

lis;,  Cnut.  Hilt. ,-  Otow,  ifilttarv  Antimilim : 

Clods.  miUtn  Forem  e/  tJu  Croim;  Kuivct»- 

t9iii  BTilnnnico  [maOi  ad.),  art.  Armv. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Kill,  Jambs  («.  1773,  d.  1836),  was  li- 
censed a  preacher  in  the  Scotch  Church,  but 
came  to  London  and  devoted  himself  to  Utera- 
ture.  He  received  an  appointment  in  the 
India  OfGoe,  and  roso  to  be  heAd  of  the  revenue 
department.       Mill    wus    one    of    Uie    moat 

Erominent  of  those  who  understood  and  deve- 
>ped  the  views  of  Bentham  on  government 
and  legislation.  [Bentham.]  Besides  nu- 
merous works  on  metaphysics,  economics, 
and  political  theory,  whit^  have  exerted 
great  mBuence  on  the  thought  of  the  century, 
Mill  wrote  a  HUtary  o/SriliiA  India  (1817— 
IS],  which,  though  somewhat  unhappy  in  point 
of  style,  and  coloured  by  the  author  s  d««u«  to 
illustrate  his  own  theories,  is  a  very  valuable 
work,  compiled  with  great  indnstiy  and  re- 

Prof.  A.  Bain.  Biography  efJatMt  VilL 

MilL  John  Stuabt  (i.  ISOS,  d.  1873),  son 

of  the  above,  after  a  very  careful  oduoation 

by   hii  father,   entered  the  India  House  in 


1823,  and  in  1856  became  bead  of  the  Ex- 
aminer's depaitaient,  from  which  he  retii«d  in 
1358.     In  1865  he  was  elected  member  for 


but  n 


Parliament  he  was  an  advanced  liberal,  and 
sumtorted  with  much  eamestueas  Woman's 
SuBrage.  Hr.  Mill  wrote  numerous  works, 
including  A  Sgtttn  nf  Logic,  1843  ;  Tht  Prin- 
Bipltt  ef  folUicai  Ectmomy,  1818;  O*  Liberty, 
lSb9  ;  Siutrlatiotu  and  Ditutticu*.  I869--75; 
T/ii  Sti^alicn  of  Womin,  1869  ;  Thrm  Euafi 
en  lUiigien,  1874.  In  almost  all  departments 
of  political,  social,  and  moral  philosophy,  Ur. 
Uill'l  iufluenoe  has  been  very  great.  As  the 
thinker  who  attempted  to  develop  and  adapt 
the  utilitarianism  of  Bentham  to  the  compb- 
cated  needs  of  modem  society,  his  place  is 
speciallv  important.  While  as  a  political 
economist  he  forms  one  in  the  line  of  succea- 
•ion  ot  great  English  writers  on  the  subject, 
which  began  with  Adam  Smith. 

Klir*  •taloMofnip'kll,  an  Intenrinc  ud  bmA 
nating  work,  ^p«u«d  after  his  danU  In  1878. 

Xilner^Hbaoit,  Thomas  (».  1807,  d. 
1884),  was  returned  (Aug.  1837]  as  member 
for  Ipawich  in  the  Conservative  interest.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  ho  changed  his  opinions, 
vacated  his  seat,  and  waa  defeated  on  seeking 
re-election.  He  remained  some  time  out  of 
Parliament,  devoted  himself  to  the  great 
movement  against  the  Com  I&ws,  and  was 
one  of  the  moat  active  promoters  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League.  In  1846,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Anti-Com  Law  agitation.  Ur.  Uilner- 
Oibson  was  appointed  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  In  April,  1848,  he  resigned. 
He  identified  himself  so  completely  with  the 
"  Peace  Party,"  during  the  groat  struggle 
with  Russia,  that  he  was  defeated  at  Kan- 
cheater  at  the  general  election  of  1861,  caused 
by  the  success  of  his  vote  of  censure  on 
Lord  Palm  orston.  In  1B57,  however,  he  was 
returned  for  Ashton-under-Lyne.  In  1869 
he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Board  <^ 
Tnule,  which  post  he  held  till  the  disMitntien 
of  the  Russell  mlniitry  in  Jtme,  1866. 

Xindsn,  Tkb  Baitls  07  (Ad^  i,  I7fi9]. 
waafoughtduringtheSeven  Years' War.  Fer- 
dinand ot  Brunswick,  the  commander  of  the 
allies,  had  under  him  10,000  or  12,000  British 
soldiers,  under  Lord  Qeorge  Sackville.  He 
had  previouah'  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  recapture  Frankfort  from  the  French.  The 
French  commandera,  De  Broglie  and  Contadeo, 
pushed  after  him,  and  rapidly  took  Cassel, 
MQnster,  and  Minden.  Ferdinand  main- 
teined  his  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Weser,  artdleft  a  detachment  of  5,000  mm. 
seemingly  uncorded,  to  lure  Contade*  from 
his  strong  position  at  Minden.  The  Duke  de 
Broglie  was  despatched  te  attack  this  hair  of 
men,  but  he  waa  compelled  to  sammon  Con- 
tadea  te  hia  assistance.  The  French  generals 
were  thus  obliged  to  accept  battle  on  n^Favonr- 
abte  ground.     After  a  futions  but  ineffectual 
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Lord  George  Sackville,  who  vae  with  the 
cavalry  on  the  right  of  the  allieo,  ordering  him 
to  chai^,  and  annihilato  the  enemy  ;  but  he 
declined  to  obey.  A  visoroiu  chaige  inu, 
howeTor,  made  by  the  Marquis  of  Crracby 
with  the  second  line  of  cavslry ;  and  though 
this  waa  DOW  too  late  to  be  elfectiial,  the  ra- 
traating  French  were  brokea  by  a  body  of 
10,000  mpn,  whom  Ferdinand  bad  deqiatched 
to  cut  off  their  < 


Xinoroa  waa  taken  (ITOB)  during  the 
War  of  the  Surcenion  in  Spain.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  English  conunandeis  waa  to 
acquire  a  harbour  in  nhich  the  fleet  conld 
para  the  winter.  Stanhope  prevailed  on  Sir 
John  Leake,  much  againat  hia  will,  to  Jain 
him  in  the  enteiprise.  The  natives  were 
found  to  be  well  disposed,  and,  thongh  con- 
sideiabte  difficulty  waa  experienced  in  diag- 
ging  Uie  gutt»  up  the  rocks,  the  walls  were 
Boon  battered  down,  and  tiie  Spanish  gar- 
riaon  surrendered.  The  island  waa  ceded 
to  England  by  the  Treaty  ot  Utrecht. 
In  IT66  it  was  rvcsptarod  by  the  Frenuh. 
Although  it  was  known  that  the  French  were 
meditating  an  expedition  against  the  island, 
no  adequate  measures  were  taken  to  defend  it. 
When  16,000  troopa  under  the  Due  de  Kiche- 
lien  arriTed  at  the  island,  Qeneral  Blakeney, 
with  his  2,800  men,  withdrew  into  the  citadel 
of  St.  Philip.  Admiral  Byng,  after  a  feeble 
attempt  to  relieve  the  town,  left  it  to  its  fate. 
It  waa  battered  day  and  night  from  aiity-two 
cannon,  twenty-one  mortars,  and  four  howit- 
lera,  beaidta  the  amall  arms.  A  breach  wm 
made,  and  the  garriaon,  seeing  no  hope  of 
rencae,  aurrendored  (June  28).  The  ialand 
WH8  rertared  to  England  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  (!T62).  In  ITSl  it  was  again  recap- 
tured by  12,000  French  and  Spaniards, 
although  General  Uurmy  and  his  mtm,  re- 
duced by  sickness  to  TOO,  made  a  t«aolate 
defence.  In  the  following  year  it  was  ceded 
to  Spain,  and  in  1TS3  fOTmaUy  given  np  to 
her.  In  1798,  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle 
with  Napoleon,  it  waa  r«-taken  by  General 
Stuart,  but  finally  given  ap  to  Spain  by  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  (1802). 

Mihon.  War  <^  Hwctnton  in  Spain ;  Wyon, 
KHfn  (/  Qun  A%iu  ;  Stanhope,  aid  of  Biit. 

XinoxitiflRi  RBraESENTAnoN  op.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  repreaentatian  of 
minorities  in  large  constituencies  by  the  inser- 
tion into  the  Heform  Bill  of  1867  of  two 
clauBea  declaring  that  in  three-cornered  con- 
stituencies no  elector  should  be  allowed  mora 
than  two  votes ;  and  that  no  elector  ol  the 
city  of  London  ^onld  be  allowed  more  than 
'  three  votes.  It  has  been  found  possible,  how- 
ever, for  one  party  to  carry  t£ie«  members 


in  a  throe-cornered  borough.  This  has 
happened  en>ecially  at  Birmingham.  On  the 
formation  ol  School  Boards  under  the  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1870,  minority  representation  waa 
aecured  by  the  syat^a  of  cumulative  voting. 
In  1884  a  society,  including  members  of 
ParUament  of  both  parties,  was  formed  to 
promote  the  representation  of  minoritiea  by  a 
system  of  proportional  representation. 

Wnto,  Lord  (t.  ITfil,  d.  1813),  after 
having  filled  the  office  of  Preaident  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  was  appointed  Oovemor- 
Genaral  of  India  in  IBOS.  His  first  task 
was  to  deal  with  the  Vellore  Uatiny,  and 
punish  the  mutineers.  He  then  devoted  him- 
self to  the  establishing  of  order  in  India,  and 
to  securing  the  frontiers  of  the  Company's 
territories  by  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
Marching  an  army  into  Nagpora,  he  com- 
pelled Ameer  Khan  to  retire.  The  pirates  of 
Kolapora  and  Sawuntwarree  were  attacked 
and  overawed.  The  growth  of  the  power 
of  Runjaet  Singh  now  attracted  hia  atten- 
tion. IflrdMinlowaadaiiroaB[I808)Btoiicoto 
check  the  power  of  that  chief  in  the  east,  and 
to  form  an  alliance  with  him.  He  sent  an 
embaagy  to  Lahore,  under  Mr.  Mettalfe,  who, 
after  some  diSlculty,  succeeded  in  concluding 
with  Runjeet  the  Treaty  of  Umritair,  of 
perpetual  amity  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  State  of  lahoro.  About  the 
same  time  Sii  Harford  Jones  reached  PersiB 
in  the  character  of  a  plenipotentiary  of  the 
British  crown,  and  by  him  (1810)  a  treaty 
was  concluded  binding  the  sovereign  of  Persin 
to  roeist  the  passego  of  any  European  force 
throDgh  his  countrf  to  India,  and  the 
government  of  England  to  furnish  aid  in 
case  Persia  should  bo  invaded  from  Europe. 
Having  thus  established  order  and  secority  at 
home,  Lord  Minto  turned  his  attention  to  the 
hostile  colonies  of  the  enemy  or  his  allies. 
Macao  and  the  Chinese  colonics  of  Portu- 
gal were  occupied  (180B),  but  were  subse- 
quently abandoned,  owing  to  the  flrmnass  and 
threats  of  the  Chinese  government.  The 
islands  of  Hanritiue  and  Bourbon  were 
captured  (1809),  thus  cutting  off  a  gr«it 
resort  for  Prendi  privateers.  The  Butch 
colonies  in  the  Spico  Islands  and  Java  were 
captured  after  a  gallant  defence  (1811).  In 
1812,  on  his  return  from  Java,  Lord  Uioto 
learned  that  he  had  boen  superseded  in  the 
government.  He  was  raised  to  an  earldom, 
and  recalled,  and  in  October,  1813,  returned 
to  England.  His  death  took  place  within  " 
few  weckH  of  hia  return. 
Lord  Jlinlom  Initio. 

KXeod  Afbir,  Thb  (1841).  During 
the  Canadian  Rebellion  an  American  steamer 
called  the  Varr^iiu,  which  had  been  engaged 
in  carrying  arms  to  the  rebels,  whs  boarded 
in  the  night  by  a  party  of  loyalists,  set  on 
fire,  and  driven  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
She  waa  lying  at  that  time  within  the  t«trt- 
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torial  Jorudictitm  at  £he  Btate  of  New  YoA, 
and  tn  AmericaiL  dtiien  Lost  hig  lifs  in  iha 
HtnigKle-  1'he  nutter  caased  Bome  eidte- 
ment  m  the  United  States;  and  in  January, 
1811,  Alexander  M'Leod,  a  Biitiah  sabjeot, 
VM  arretf^d  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  far  beiOK  concerned  in  the 
aOa^  on  the  Caroiiiw.  The  Britiah  govern- 
inant  at  once  demanded  hie  release,  aaserting 
that  he  wtu  acting  under  and  within  his 
orders,  and  that  in  consequence  the  renioiiBi. 
bility  i«ated  solalf  with  them.  The  United 
Statea  government  replied  to  this  communi- 
cation that  they  could  not  interfere  with 
the  internal  afCaira  of  the  State  of  New 
ToA.  Lord  Palmeraton  replied  that  the 
execution  of  H'Leod  would  be  followed  by 
war.  H'Leod  was  tried  at  Iltica  in  October, 
andwM  dedarad  "  Not  Guilty."  ITus  was  a 
dmple  solution  of  what  seemed  likely  to  prove 
a  very  dlaaatroua  afFair. 

XodiLi  Tenondi  FaTliuuratnin  is 

a  document  conbiining  a  sketch  of  the  con- 
stitution and  manner  of  holding  Farliament. 
It  pretends  to  give  an  account  of  Parliamoit 
as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
qneror,  hut  it  would  seem  to  have  beem 
written  about  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  in 
many  particulars  to  describe  rather  the  an- 
Uiori  idea  of  what  Parliament  should  be, 
than  the  actual  condition  of  that  aaumbly  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

Tha  itooumeiit  1*  to  be  fanBd  1b  Di.  Stabta'a 
SiUiiI  Ckarltn. 

Xogul,  Thi  Oreat,  was  the  name  com- 
monly given  to  the  Indian  prince  who  was 
the  descendant  of  Timour  the  Tartar,  "  the 
flrebnind  of  the  univeise,"  Baher,  one  of  hii 
Buooeason,  eatablished  himself  as  Emperor  of 
India  at  Delhi,  and  tranamitted  hii  dignity 
to  his  posterity.  The  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah, 
and  the  sack  of  Delhi,  1739,  struck  a  bital 
blow  at  the  grandeur  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 
Already  the  Secoin  had  Bplit  off  under  a 
powerful  chief,  the  NIzam-ool-Moolk.  The 
government  of  Oude  was  usurped  by  another  ; 
and  the  oonquests  of  the  Uuhrattaa  tended 
to  reduce  the  imperial  uuthorlty  to  a  shadow. 
In  1788  Delhi  whs  sacked  again;  the  wretched 
Mnperor  waa  blinded  by  B  ruffian,  and  liis  wives 
and  daughters  exposed  and  dishonoured.  After 
the  battle  of  Patun  (1790),  the  empenn-  fell 
wholly  into  the  power  of  Scindia.  After 
the  battle  of  DeUii  he  became  a  British 
pensioner,  with  a  large  and  liberal  pension 
and  his  residence  in  Delhi.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  1B67,  after  a  Moody 
massacre,  the  descendant  ot  Timonr  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  Delhi.  But  after  the  siwe 
and  capture  of  Delhi  by  An:hdale  Wilson,  he 
surrendered,  and  his  two  murderous  sons  were 
shot  in  the  midst  of  their  attendants  by  Cap- 
lain  Hodson.  The  Mogul  himself  was  tried, 
fonnd  guilty  of  treason    and   murder,   uid 


It  Duff,  WaJmUu. 

Kohamr^i,  Tub,  a  strong  Fetnan  for- 
tress on  the  river  Karoon,  a  branch  of  the 
Euphiutee,  was  stormed  by  the  English 
during  the  Persian  Campaign  (March  26, 
1857). 

TowiiHDd,  Pmioa  CoKfoifA. 

Mohan,  Lohd  (d.  I7H),  "  Uie  bully  of  the 
Whig  faction,"  was  a  nobleman  of  bad  cha- 
racter, oonspicuooB  at  intervals  during  the 
reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne.  In  1692  he 
was  tried  tor  aiding;  his  friend  Captain  Hill 
in  the  murder  of  the  actor,  William  Mount- 
ford,  before  the  court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward.  Although  palpably  guilty,  he  was 
acquitted.  He  behaved  with  great  bravery 
while  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  expedition 
against  Brest  (1694).  In  Anne's  reign  he 
was  chiefly  oonspicuous  for  his  nncompro- 
mising  Whiggism.  He  spoke  against  Not- 
tingham's (Jotaaional  Conformity  Bill,  and 
wi^ed  to  have  him  sent  to  the  Tower  for 
an  imputation  on  the  memory  of  King  Wil- 
liam. He  warmly  defended  the  Godolphin 
minietry  after  its  fall  (1710).  Marlborough 
chose  bim  as  his  second  in  a  duel  arranged 
with  Lord  Powlett,  which  was  stopped,  how- 
ever, by  royal  authority.  Mohun.  was  him- 
self slain  in  a  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, not,  however  before  he  had  morlally 
wounded  hig  adversary.  The  quarrel  was  tf 
a  private  nature  ;  but  aa  Hamilton  waa  about 
to  be  sent  to  France,  it  was  believed  with 
favourable  nieBsa)<es  to  iJia  Pretender,  his 
death  was  regarded  by  the  Tories  aa  a  poli- 
tical murder. 

Kolsnts,  or  Koliiteiix,  Adah  [d. 
Uhd).  Buhop  of  Chichester,  was  one  of  the 
n^iotiaton  <d  the  marriage  between  Henry 
VI.  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Mid  also  assisted 
in  ananging  a  trace  with  France,  both  of 
which  acts  made  him  very  unpopular,  Es 
was  one  of  the  victims  of  Jack  Cade's  rebel- 
lion, being  murdered  by  the  insurgents  as  be 
was  on  the  point  of  escaping  to  France. 


tidsm  i  .  „  . 
assumed  a  tclitary  and  conternplative  clia- 
tacter;  as  it  spread  in  the  West  its  orgoni- 
■ntion  became  more  practical  The  first  monks 
who  exercised  any  influence  on  Qreat  Britain 
were  the  Celtic  monks  of  Ireland,  wheiB 
Chrtatianity  early  assumed  a  monastio  and 
tribnl  character.  The  Irish  Church  waa  not 
BO  much  organised  round  the  bishops  aa  nmnd 
the  monaetery.  The  tribe  was  reproduced  in 
the  monastic  brothei^ood,  of  which  the  abbot 
was  father  and  head.  Celtic  Christianity  was 
poetical  asd  imaginative.    It  ■ant  fwtli  mi*- 
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tionMiM  amongct  the  Britooi  and  the  Pictg. 
In  the  lourth  centurj  Nimau  eEtabliibed  a 
moDaatery  at  Candida  Casa,  or  Whithsm,  in 
Oalloway.  Suon  afterwarda  two  biBhups  ol 
Ghiul  dotted  along  the  Wye  aettlementa,  which 
lapidly  spread.  Columha'a  monHStitry  at  lona 
wa*  the  Boorco whence  Christianity  woa  carried 
into  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  (635),  and 
Lindisf  ame  booame  the  great  miMionary  station 
whence  the  cOQveraion  of  the  north  of  England 
was  carried  on.  When  the  Roman  monk  Au- 
gustine converted  the  Kentiah  kingdom  he  like- 
wise eetabliahed  a  moaasteiT  at  Canterbury 
(698).  The  Roman  and  the  Celtic  CSiurch  ad- 
ranoed  inthMT  work  of  con  vei-aion  till  they  came 
into  collision.  WheninBSlit  wasagreedatthe 
Synod  of  Whitby  that  the  Roman  uae  ahonld 
prevail  in  the  Northambrian  kingdom,  the 
downfall  of  Celtic  monasticiim  followed.  Such 
monkB  as  lemained  conformed  to  the  Boman 
mle ;  thow  who  refused  returned  to  lona. 
Before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  Celtic 
monaaticiim  died  aw«y,  and  the  more  vigoroni 
ayitem  of  Bome  hod  t«ken  iti  plaoe.  There 
was  no  great  diftnence  between  the  objects 
which  the  two  syatama  propoeed.  Pmyer, 
work,  and  reading  were  alike  the  aims  of  the 
commumtiel.  The  monks  settled  on  unoccQ' 
pied  lands,  and  by  their  labour  brought  them 
under  onltivation.  They  taught  the  neigh- 
bouring folk,  and  by  their  active  lives  gave  a 
■tanding  proteat  againat  the  prevalent  len- 
Buality  of  a  rude  people.  The  monasteries 
were  the  homes  of  peace  and  learning,  and 
were  the  means  of  spreading  civilisation.  The 
Northambrian  tbegn,  Bene<Uct  Biacop,  f onnded 
his  moniuteriet  of  weanuouth  (STl)  and  Jar- 
row  (6S2),  where  rose  a  band  of  English 
Bcholars,  of  whom  Bede  ia  the  chief.  Bat 
even  before  his  death,  Bede  baw  the  decline  of 
the  great  days  ot  monasticiBm.  His  letter  to 
Egberht,  Aiohhishop  of  York,  oomplaini  of 
the  ezceaaire  number  of  monasteries  tonnded 
from  a  desire  to  obtain  from  the  king  grants 
of  folkland.  The  monks  were  the  mere 
creetnres  of  the  thegna  who  put  them  Qiere ; 
thej  lived  idle  aod  useless  lives  i  they  set  a 
bad  example,  and  impoverished  the  Slate. 
Bede'a  warnings  were  unheeded,  and  pmiigh- 
ment  was  not  long  in  coming.  The  Northmen 
attacked  the  monasteries,  which  were  near  the 
sea,  and  whose  treasures  offered  them  a  rich 
booty.  The  ninth  century  aaw  the  overthrow 
by  the  heathen  of  most  of  the  renowned  monaa- 
teriea  of  England.  The  rule  ot  life,  such  aa  it 
was,  seems  after  this  to  have  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  they  were  mostly  left  in  the  posseeaion  of 
secular  clerks.  In  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  a  monastic  revival  spread  from  the 
abbeys  of  Glastonbury  and  Abingdon.  Dnn- 
atan  and  Ethel  wolf  laboured  to  restore  a  system 
which  alone  could  repair  in  English  lociety  the 
ravages  wrought  by  the  Danes.  They  pursued 
two  objects,  the  substitution  of  monks  for 
secular  canons,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
rule  of  Bt.  Bansdict  for  the  vaguer  and  kaa 
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organised  rules   which  had  been  previDualy 
adopted.   Their  efforts  met  with  great  si 
Kings  and  nobles  agtun  endowed  m 


iuQuence  in  the  progress  of  English  society. 

The  Norman  Cunquest  brought  still  atronger 
and  more  definite  organiaation.  The  great 
monastic  reform  on  the  Continent,  which  had 
begun  at  Cluny,  was  steadily  pursued  in 
Normandy  at  Bee.  From  Bee  came  the  two 
archbishops,  Lanfianc  andAnselm.  Not  only 
were  the  English  mooaateries  more  rigidly 
ruled  by  Norman  abbots,  but  in  cases  where 
cathednils  had  been  originally  of  monastic 
foundation,  Lantianc  replaued  the  secular 
canons  by  regulars.  [Cathedrals.]  By  means 
of  the  monssteries  eapedHlly  the  superior  civili- 
of  the  Normans  was  spr^  through 
td.  But  the  institution  of  monasticiBm 
had  well-nigh  spent  its  strength.  The 
eleventh  and  tweUth  centuiiea  witnessed  the 
formation  of  a  number  of  new  orders,  all 
following  the  Benedictine  rule  in  its  main 
features,  but  each  striving  to  give  it  greatar 

Each  of  the  monastic  movements  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  CarthusiBne,  Fremon- 
ettatensians,  Austia  Canons,  and,  abovs  all, 
CisteroiauB,  found  its  echo  in  England. 
Amongst  the  founders  of  the  Cistercian  order 
was  an  Englishman,  Stephen  Harding,  and 
the  Ciaterciana  were  a  favourite  order  in 
England,  aa  the  remaina  of  thair  great  abbeys 
in  York^iire  auffidently  show.  The  Crusadet 
created  a  new  kind  of  monaatidam — the  mili- 
tary ordera  of  the  Enigtata  Templara  and  the 
Kughts  of  St.  John.  One  order  only  was 
flpooally  English,  the  Gilbertines,  founded  by 
QilbertofS^pringham,  in  Lincolnshire, about 
1135,  which  is  remarkable  for  double  moBas- 
teriea  of  men  and  woman,  aide  by  aide. 

This  feverish  growth  of  new  orden  was  a 
sign  ot  weakneaa  rather  than  of  ab«llgth. 
Monaaticism  could  not  save  itself  from  de- 
generacy, and  in  the  banning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  a  new  effort  was  made  by 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominie,  who  established 
the  mendicant  ordeis.  [Fhiabs.]  The  friars 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  in  popular 
estimation,  and  the  glory  of  the  old  orders 
paled  before  them ;  but  in  spite  of  thdr  greater 
activity,  the  friars  also  rapidly  ran  their 
course.  The  fourteenth  century  saw  the 
gradual  growth  of  a  feeling  against  reli- 
gious orders.  The  Templars,  through  their 
pride  and  wealth,  and  the  mystery  which 
Borronnded  their  doings,  were  the  first  io  talL 
They  were  dissolved  in  1310.  In  England 
the  royal  power  showed  great  jealousy  of 
"alien  priories,"  or  houses  depending  on 
foreign  monaet^ee.  Edward  I.  and  Edward 
III.  both  confiscated  their  lands  and  poaaes- 
siona.  flnally,in  14iS,  Parliament  diaaolTed 
these  "alien  priories,"  and  rested  their  lands 
in  theerown. 

The  feeling  agsiost  mouMtia  f"*ft"*^"" 
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WW  iaigaly  increasad  by  the  Lollard  move, 
ment ;  but  on  maay  Hidea  it  was  felt  that  th^ 
nBefulnew  bad  really  gone.  In  early  timea 
Uia  monki  had  been  aettlers  and  reclaimem  of 
barren  land ;  later  they  had  been  good  farmen, 
who  had  not  dealt  hnidly  with  those  who  worked 
miderthem.  TheOiatercianfliTxYerkshireeBpe- 
oially  were  the  chief  merchanta  in  the  wool  trade 
with  Flanders.  But  monasteries,  like  all  cor- 
parations,  though  easy  maslera,  were  tenacious 
of  their  rights.  They  were  often  inTolved  in 
quarrels  with  the  rising  spirit  of  municipal 
freedom.  At  St.  Albans,  for  instance,  the 
monka  and  the  burghen  were  in  constant 
strife  about  trifling  matters.  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  villeins,  and  the  gradual  extinctioa 
of  rilleinage  in  the  fourteenth  century,  brought 
economic  changes,  which  were  anjavourable 
to  the  tenure  of  lands  by  corporations.  The 
land  was  more  and  more  let  to  tenants,  and 
not  worked  by  the  monke  themselvee.  Luiut; 
and  idlonesB  went  hand  in  hand.  It  becanie 
clear  that  any  reform  in  the  Church  must 
begin  with  the  mouuteries.  In  1623  Wolsey 
obtained  bulls  from  the  Pope  suppressing 
forty  of  the  smaller  monasteries,  and  autho- 
rising the  application  of  their  reTeouea  to 
educational  purposea.  The  Renaissance  had 
made  men  feel  that  a  learned  clergy  was 
necessary,  instead  of  indolent  monks. 

The  eiample  set  by  Wolsey  was  ranidlv 
followed  when  Henry  VIII.  tJuew 


the  Church  of  England  the  papal  headship. 
The  monasteries  were  partieolarly  obnoxious 
o  the  king  as  harbouring  those  who  ■ 


contented  with  bis  changes.  Their  weakneHS 
and  their  wealth  made  Uiem  a  tempting 
object  of  attaiik.  A  visitation  of  the  monas- 
teries was  followed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
authorifling  the  suppression  of  the  srasUer 
monasteries  whoee  incomes  were  below  £200 
ayoar(IS36).  Their  fall  was  quickly  followed 
by  that  of  the  larger  monasteries  also  (1630). 
Tile  monastic  ayatem  waanwept  out  of  England. 
The  monasteries  themselrea  were  cast  down. 
Their  lands  wore  granted  to  nobles,  or  were  sold. 
and  the  result  vas  a  eudden  change  in  social 
conditions  which  was  not  for  the  better.  The 
easy-going  monks  ware  replaced  by  capitaliste. 
The  old-fashioned  farmins  of  the  monks  waa 
superseded.  Arable  land  was  turned  into 
pasture  for  the  more  profitable  purpose  of 
growing  wool.  Many  peasants  were  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  the  doors  of  the  monasteriea 
no  longer  stood  open  for  tiie  relief  of  de^itu- 
tion.  There  was  great  distress,  and  much 
discontent,  which  caused  the  popular  risings 
under  the  Tudors,  and  the  legislation  of 
Henry  VIII.  against  "sturdy  beggars."  Ulti- 
mately the  Poor  Law  of  Klisabeth  adopted 
the  principle  of  distributing  alms  to  those  in 
want,  and  replaced  (he  charity  of  the  monks 
by  the  legal  contributions  of  the  community. 
In  constitutional  matters  thu  siippreaaion  of 
the  monasteries  largely  diminish^l  the  mem- 
bers of  the   House  of  Lords.    The  greater 


abbots  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  character  of 
the  Upper  Honse  was  changed  hy  the  loss  of 
thopreponderanco of  spiritual  peers.  [Ajibot.] 
llie  general  character  of  English  religious 
Olders  may  be  shown  by  the  number  of  their 
bouses  at  the  time  of  tiie  diaaolntion.  There 
wore  18fl  BenedictincB,  173  Augustinians, 
101  Ciatercians,  33  of  the  four  orders  of  friars, 
32  PremonstratenaiBna,  28  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers,  2S  Gtlbertiues,  20  Cluniacs, 
9  CarthnsianB,  and  a  few  other  orders.  The 
t«tal  number  of  monaateriea  waa  616,  and 
their  revenues  were  approximately  valued  at 
£U2,9U  yearly. 
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Bennal  a  Bomin  aocount  1>  In  Uoutaleobait's 
Mmkt  <4  &M  ICMt.  For  the  dlMoloUon  <*  tlu 
Bionutarisi  lUiuii's  aaian  of  tk*  Cknrck  qf 
KiiBlaT,i.  [M.  C] 

Honk,  Georob.    [Albemaklb.] 

Xoumoatli,  Jaufs,  Dvkb  op  (b.  1649, 
d.  imb),  waatlienatuiBlsonofCharlesII.bj- 

Luoy  Waltss,  and  was  bom  at  Rotterdam. 
Danng  the  king's  exile  he  waa  generally 
known  as  James  Crofts,  but  in  1632  he  was 
brought  over  to  England,  and  created  Duke  of 
Monmouth  and  Orlmey,  recognised  by  Charles 
as  his  son',  and  apartments  in  Whitehall  given 
to  him.  In  1GS3  be  wag  married  to  t«dy 
Anne  Scott,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Duke 
of  Bucdeugb.  Inl066  hetookpart  inanaval 
engagement  with  the  Dutch,  and  in  1668  he 
was  made  captain  of  the  first  troop  of  life 
Guards.  In  1672  he  whs  appointed  to  an  im- 
portant military  oommand  in  the  Dutch  War, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and 
discretion.  In  I67S  ho  fou^t  in  the  army  of 
the  Prince  of  Oran)^,  from  whom  he  earned 
high  pniisa.  In  1679  he  was  sent  to  ScoOaod 
to  repress  the  Covenanterv,  whom  he  defeated 
at  Bothwell  Bridge,  hut  earned  a  name  for 


period  dates  his  great  popularity  and  his 
friendship  with  Bhaftesbury  and  otber  leaders 
of  the  Protestant  or  Presbyterian  party,  and  a 
design  waa  formod  whereby  Monmouth  should 
succeed  to  the  throne.  But  Charles  atcrnlv 
refused  to  countenance  such  an  idea,  and  ex- 
pressly declared  that  Monmouth  was  not  his 
legitiniate  sod,  while,  to  prevent  these  in- 
trigues from  being  carried  on  any  longer,  he 
banished  M<inmouth  to  Holland  io  1679.  In 
1680  he  returned,  was  received  by  the  people 
with  the   greatesb    enthusiasm,    and    made  a 


'here  withdemonstrationsof  popular  joy.  . 
the  midst  of  his  progress  he  was  arreted  at 
BtafFord  hy  the  king'*  ordars.  He  quickly 
msde  his  peaoe  with  his  Either,  and  lirtd 
quietly  in  London  till  1683,  when  he  joined 
in  the  Revolution  plot,  though  probably 
not  in  the  Rye  House  coniipiracy.  Charle'. 
however,  treated  Monmouth  witb.tlie  utmast 
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kindness,  bnt  finding  tlmt  hu  still  consorted 
with   men   who  were    euspected  of   dosii 
against  tiie   goi 

to  banish  him  once  more  to  Hullancl.  tien 
he  remutned  till  the  accession  of  James  II., 
when  he  was  eipolled  from  Hollaod  by 
William  of  Orange,  and  returned  to  BrusseU, 
where  the  invasioa  of  Ene-land  was  planned. 
On  June  11  (1885)  he  landed  at  Lyme  Ee^ 
in  DorsetBhire,  where  he  issued  a  proclamatioa 
against  "  the  Duke  of  York,"  as  he  termed 
James  II.,  asserting  hia  own  legitimacy,  but, 
at  the  nme  time  promising  thut  he  would 
leave  his  claims  to  be  decided  by  a  free  Par- 
liament. From  Lyme  he  marched  to  Taunton, 
Bridgewater,  'WellB,  «ad  Frame,  at  all  of 
whi(£  places  he  was  aolemnty  proclaimed. 
The  royal  troops  under  Feversham  and 
Churchill  encountered  hit  levies  at  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor,  and  Monmouth  was  utterly 
roated  (July  6,  16S5).  After  wandering 
about  for  some  days,  he  was  discovered  near 
Holtbridge,  in  Docaetehira,  in  a  dry  ditch, 
covered  with  tent.      He  now   exhibited  the 

Ctest  cowardice  and  terror,  and  entreated 
M  to  grant  him  an  interview,  which  the 
king  did,  but,  finding  that  he  would  not  betray 
his  accomplices,  rejected  all  his  '     ' 


in  Tower 

HiU  on  July  loth.  He  left  three  children- 
James.  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  Henry,  Earl  of 
Delonune,  and  Anne,  who  died  from  grief 
shortly  after  her  father. 

BobertB.  Lift  nl  MmmoiM :  MscauluT,  BM.  of 
Aw. ;  CtarliUe,  lift  of  SJuUIiabuni. 

[F.  S.  P.] 
IConopoliea.  The  flmt  attack  upon  the 
power  of  the  crown  to  issue  patents  confer- 
ring excluuve  rights  of  carrying  on  certain 
trades,  was  made  in  IfiST.  According  to  the 
common  law  every  man  was  entitled  freely 
to  exercise  his  trade,  but  the  principle  was 
generelly  recognised  that  exceptions  might 
be  made  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  any  procese 
newly  invented  or  introduced  from  abroed. 
Anxious  to  gain  a  control  over  the  increasing 
commerce  of  the  country,  the  government 
was  likely  to  stretch  this  principle  farther 
than  it  would  bear,  and  the  grant  of  patents 
to  oourtierB  was  among  the  readiest  moans  of 
satislyiiig  their  demands.  In  1637  the  Com. 
mons  sent  up  an  address  to  Elizabeth  against 
the  abuse  of  monopolies,  but  an  evasive  reply 
was  given,  and  in  1601  a  hitter  debate  of  four 
days  took  place  on  the  subject.  The  aoeen 
thought  it  wise  to  yield,  promised  that  all  in- 
jorioua  grants  ahonld  be  repealed,  and  caused 
most  of  the  patents  to  be  revoked.  Their 
number  increased  again  under  Jamee  I.: 
"whereas,  at  the  king's  coming  in,"  says  a 
oontemporary,  "  there  were  oorapiainta  of  some 
eight  or  nine  monopolies  then  in  being,  they 
toe  now  said  to  be  mnltipliod  by  so  many 
•oores."  A  detailed  eiamumtion  of  the  most 
important  easea  has  been  made  by  Hr.  Gar- 
diner, who  declarea  that  they  were  not  open 


to  the  usual  charges  brought  against  them. 
"They  were  not  made  with  the  ohject  of 
flllJTig  the  Exchequer.  They  were  not  made, 
primarily  at  least,  with  the  object  of  filling 
the  pockets  of  the  courtiare.  They  wcpb,  it 
is  impoaaihle  to  doubt,  the  result  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  official  persons  to  encourage 
commerce,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their 
seat  was  often  greater  than  their  knowledge, 
and  that  their  best  efforts  were  not  unfre- 
quentiy  tainted  by  ...  .  hvouritism  and 
corruption.  Take,.for  example,  the  commia- 
aioQ  for  gold  and  silver  thread.  Such  thread 
had  been  made  before  in  England,  but  on  a 
small  scale;  in  1611  and  1616  patents  were 
granted  to  certiun  persons,  including  several 
courtiers,  on  two  grounds :  first,  that  they 
would  establish  a  manufacture  iaige  enough 
to  compete  with  the  Continent ;  and  secondly, 
that  thay  would  import  bullion,  and  not  use 
English  coin,  the  sinews  and  strength  of  our 
state."  In  1618  the  monopoly  was  taken 
into  the  king's  hands,  and  a  proclamation 
issued  forhidding  the  manufacture  of  gold 
and  silver  thread  by  private  persons,  while 
a  commisaioa  was  issued  for  tha  punishment 
of  offenders.  The  oommissioners  caused  dis- 
obedient workmen  to  be  arrested,  tools 
seized,  and  goldsmiths  and  silkmen  impri- 
soned upon  refusal  to  enter  into  bonds  not 
to  sell  to  unlicensed  persons.  The  harshness 
with  which  the  monopolies  were  enforced, 
together  with  the  tact  that  the  chief  monopo- 
lists were  also  profiting  by  patents  for  the 
control  of  alehouses  and  mns,  and  shame- 
fully abusing  their  power,  caused  a  storm  of 
indignation  which  broke  in  the  Parliament  of 
1621.  On  Feb.  IB,  Noy  moved  foran  inquirj', 
and  his  proposal  was  seconded  by  Coke.  A 
committee  of  the  whole  Hoose  investigated 
the  patents  for  inns,  and  also  those  confer- 
ring monopolies.  Tie  king  yielded  to  the 
storm,  and  Buckingham,  on  the  adviee  of 
Dean  Williams,  declared  he  would  not  oven 
protect  his  brother.  Sir  Qilefl  Mompes- 
son  and  Sir  Francis  Mitchell  were  accused 
by  the  Commons  before  the  Lords  (a  measure 
usually  regarded  as  the  revival  of  the  power  of 
impeachment,  though  not  technically  such), 
and  heavy  penalties  were  imposed.  Finally, 
in  the  Parliament  of  1621,  an  Act  was  passed 
abolishing  most  of  the  monopolies.  Some 
few,  however,  were  specially  retained  as  for 
the  public  advantage.  A  faw  years  later 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Weston  endeavoured  to 
raise  money  by  creating  chartered  companies, 
which  escaped  the  Act  of  1624  by  being  open 
.to  all  merchants  who  cared  to  pay  certain 
fee*.  Much  discontent  was  taused  among 
those  trader*  who  were  nnable  to  join,  and 
the  grants  were  all  revoked  in  1639. 

OudhiBr,Hut.i!;£ii;Is»d,lT.;  HllUm,  OMUt. 

a*^  [W.  J.  A.] 

XonteglMi    JoHK  Nrtillb,   Uabquu 
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OF  (if.  14T1),  wu  the  BOH  ot  Rich&id,  Earl  of 
Salubuiy,  aiid  the  yonager  brother  ol  the 
EktI  o(  wanriclt.  He  joined  hU  father  and 
brother  id  eepoiising  thecaiueof  York,  and  on 
theaccaaaion  of  Edward  IV.  waa  made  Warden 
of  the  Eaat  Marchea.  In  U64  he  defeated 
the  LsncutiianB  at  Eedgeley  Moor  and 
Hexham.  In  1467  ha  waa  cre&ted  Earl  of 
Iforthumherland,  and  the  eatatea  of  the 
Perciee  were  gnuited  to  him.  He  reeigned 
this   position    in    two  years   in   order  Umt 


Warwick  in  his  intrigues  against  Edwsrd, 
shared  in  Henry  VI. 's  restoration,  and  fell 
with  hia  brother  in  the  battle  of  Bamet. 


r  (rf. 


.tSfftM, 

d.  1693), 


Anthony    Bbowhb,    Vib- 


pradence,  and  loyalty,"  was  son  of  Sir 
Anthony  Browne,  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
Henry  YIII.,  and  as  a  staunch  Soman 
Catholic  waa  high  in  favour  with  Uaiy,  by 
whom  he  was  created  a  peer  (Septamber,  1663). 
Ha  was  Ueutenant  of  the  English  forces  at  the 
siege  of  St.  Q,uentin,  and  in  16fiO,  in  nnte  of 
hia  vigorous  oppoaition  to  the  Acts  of  Uni- 
formity and  Supremacy,  was  sent  byElimbeth 
on  a  mission  tc  the  court  of  Spain.  Hii  reli- 
gion mused  bi'm  to  be  suspected  of  lympathy 
with  the  northern  rebela  in  IftBB,  but  be 
nerertbeless  contrived  to  retain  the  fiivoaT  of 
the  qneen.  Lord  Montague  was  one  of  the 
commiaaioners  at  the  trial  of  the  Queen  of 
Soots  in  1586. 

Konta,  HoBBRT  na  (d.  liae],  was  a  monk 
of  Moot  St.  Michel,  in  Normandy,  He  wrote 
a  C/inmicit,  extending  to  the  year  of  hie 
death,  and  a  Bittary  af  StKry  I.,  which  is 
geneially  considered  the  eighth  book  of  Wil- 
luun  of  JumiSgea'  CKronielt.  "  Hia  Chranitlt," 
says  Sir  T.  Hardy,  "is  the  most  important 
authority  we  possess  for  the  history  of  the 
Continental  actions  of  our  later  Noiman 
kings  and  the  earlier  monarcha  of  the  house 
of  Flantagenet." 

This  wotk  wtn  be  fonnd  In  Psrbi.  and  a  ttana- 
luttoQ  Id  the  Oiureh  Hutoriaiu  af  Enfiani. 
Kontfbrt,  Simon  db  (i.  1208).  The 
marriage  of  Simon,  lord  of  Montfort  and 
Evreux,  with  the  sister  and  co-heire»s  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  in  the  reignof  Heniy  II., 
was  the  origin  of  the  connection  of  the 
Mcntforts  with  England.  Their  second  eon, 
SimoD,  the  leader  of  the  Albigensian  crnaade, 
to  whom  fell  the  title  and  half  the  estates 
of  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  married  Alice  de 
Montmorency,  and  of  this  marriage,  Simon, 
the  great  £arl  of  Leicester,  was  the  fonrth 
and  youngest  son.  His  &ther  was  deprived  of 
his  English  estatea  in  1310,  and  died  in  I21S, 
leaving  to  his  sons— of  whom  only  two, 
Almerio  or  Amaury,  and  Simon,  now  re- 
mained— nothing  more  than  his  ancestral  ter- 
ritories and  hia  daima  in  England.  Amaury 
resigned  Ixis  rights  to  his  yoongor  brother, 


who  came  to  England  in  1230  to  by  his  for* 
tune.  He  at  once  became  a  royal  laTOnrite, 
was  given  a  pension  of  400  marks  ;  and  in  the 
year  I23B  wa«  secretly  married  to  the  kin^a 
aiater,  Eleanor,  widow  of  William  WnjAa]! 
In  1239  he  waa  invested  with  the  earldom  of 
Leicester,  and  soon  after  acted  as  sodfather 
at  Prince  Edward's  christening.  Up  to  tliis 
liate,  then,  then  had  been  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  crowd  of  foreign  ad- 
venturers who  haunted  the  court  of  Henry. 
Political  causes  precipitated  the  fint  qoarrel. 
In  1239  Frederick  II.  was  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope  ;  after  some  hesitation  the  Eng- 
lish king  made  up  his  mind  to  ode  with  the 
pontiff,  and  det^mintd  to  get  rid  of  a  man 
whom  he  knew  greatly  admired  the  Pope's 
enemy.  When  next  he  came  to  court,  Henry 
greeted  him  with  coarse  and  causeless  abuse, 
and  ordered  him  to  depart.  With  his  wife 
he  hastened  to  fiance,  cheered  in  hia  eiile 
by  a  letter  from  Gjoeseteste  of  Lincoln,  whom 
be  had  made  bis  friemd.  In  lesn  than  a  year, 
hoKever,  the  king  was  reconciled,  but  Sunon 
was  glad  to  take  refuge  from  the  annoyances 
of  the  English  court  in  the  excitement  of  a 
crusade  (1240— 41).  In  Palestine  he  could  do 
httle,  though  his  ability  so  impressed  ths 
barons  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerasalnn  that  they 
hegged  the  Emperor  to  appoint  him  goveanor 
of  the  land.  In  1242—43  Henry's  miKtable 
campaign  in  Poitou  engaged  hini ;  and  then 
for  five  yearn  he  lived  quietly  on  hia  X^cester 
estatea,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  friendahip  of 
Grosseteate  and  Adam  de  Marisco.  In  1248 
he  was  summoned  from  his  retirement  to  be- 
comelicutenantofGascony.  Into  the  details  of 
his  five  yfars'  administrabon  it  ia  not  neces- 
sary to  enter.  FoHsibly  be  ocmsionally  acted 
with  ill-timed  severity,  and  the  pleasure 
which  a  strong  man  has  in  the  sense  of 
mastery  may  have  led  him  into  indiscretions. 
But  it  is  clear  that  his  administration  was  on 
the  whole  successful,  and  also  that  he  waa 
again  and  again  ahamefuUy  abandoned  by  bis 
weak  master,  who  seemed  to  welcome  the 
complaints  made  againlt  bim.  On  his  retnm 
Simon  again  retired  to  his  own  estates,  and 
watched  the  course  of  events,  and  it  is  not 
till  the  Mad  Parliament  of  1 258  (hat  he  again 
becomes  pniminent.  But  from  this  time  to 
hia  death  he  is  the  foremost  figure  in  the  op- 
position, and  it  waa  during  this  period  that  he 
made  so  powerful  an  impreaaion  upon  the 
popular  mind  by  his  political  measurea  and 
persona!  qualities.  Avoiding  details,  hia  sub- 
sequent action  may  be  thus  summarised  :  He 
was  one  of  the  twen^-four  who  drew  up  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  a  member  of  the 
permanent  Council  of  Sfteen ;  oegotialed 
peace  with  Louis  IX. ;  quarrelled  with  Glou- 
cester in  the  Parliament  of  February,  1259, 
according  to  popular  belief  because  the  latter 
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Woroester  in  Emamoning  the  Parliament  of 
1261,  in   vhich    knigbta    ol  the  ahiie  ivare 

rent ;  on  the  death  of  the  elder  Gloucester 
prscticaJly  governed  England  lor  Borne 
moQihi  at  the  end  of  1262  and  b^inning;  of 
1203 ;  rejocted  the  Mise  <d  Amieiu ;  took  up 
aimi  and  won  the  battle  of  Lewea  (1261),  which 
pnt  the  king  into  hii  handi ;  establiBhed  a 
Atvading  Conncil  of  nine  instead  of  Uie 
elaborate  constitution  of  1208;  and  brought 
to  the  support  of  this  a  Pulianiant  to  which 
knights  of  the  shire  were  snnunoned,  and  in 
1365  repreaentatiTea  ol  the  towns  for  the  first 
tame-  He  was  I"1*«^  at  £i¥ceham,  Aug.  4, 
1263. 

Simon  has  long  enjoyed  the  lepntalirai  of 
being  the  creator  of  the  English  House  of 
Conmons.  It  h«s,  however,  been  pointed 
out  thftt  the  writs  of  1266  for  borough  r«pre- 
•entation  ware  not  sent  through  the  sheriff, 
bat  to  the  mayors  direct ;  and  thus  Simon's 
action  stands  oatsida  the  regular  development 
of  Parliament,  which  conxisted  in  bringing 
the  county  courts  into  contact  with  the  (^«at 
Coundl.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that 
the  precedent  of  1265  was  of  the  ntmost  sub- 
sequent importiince.  It  may  fairly  be  ai^uod 
that  the  conititntion  of  125B  does  not  repre- 
sent  tJimon's  own  policy,  but  that  of  the 
baroDs  with  whom  he  was  forced  to  associate ; 
while  that  of  126i,  ansnged  at  a  time  when 
he  had  broken  with  the  oligarchical  party, 
represents  his  own  ideas  as  to  what  whs 
fitting  in  the  existing  state  of  things.  Simon 
in  1261 — 66  showed  his  confidence  in  the 
hnights  and  bunhers  by  •nmmoniag  thom  to 
a  Parliament  which  was  to  have  a  permanent 
place  in  the  constitution. 

UtUlm  Farit ;  Anntli  efBvrtn .-  Uatthn  of 
Fatmlmtfr ;  HminwKta  rrmeimam*;  CniMj- 
U^i  UUtn,  «4  Seval  LUfn  if  Enr*  lll.'a 
JMtb  (oU  in  Bolls  Bnte^i  Wiighf  ■  AtiUcal 
Saif  (Cuiden  Sac).  Aoaaw,  Bamt'  War, 
Md  Faali,  Sifitn  d*  MtiiUfort.  are  good  mndern 
books  on  the  period.  SmcUl  retscems  shoald 
IH  mida  to  8tnbb«  Cnuf.  Hiit.,  IL,  oh.  14,  sod 
to  the  dooumsiiU  la  hla  Mid  Charlm. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

KoaUbrt,  HrarxT  db  (if.  1266),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  Ho  took 
part  with  his  father  in  his  opposition  to 
Henry  III.,  and  commanded  the  right  wing 
of  the  baronial  army  at  I^wes,  and,  after  the 
victory,  took  charge  of  Prince  Edward.  The 
conduct  of  Henry  and  his  brothers  during 
the  period  between  the  battles  of  I«wea  and 
Evesham  wbb  one  of  the  chief  ranges  of  their 
father's  fate.  Henry  seized  all  the  wool  in 
England,  and  sold  it  for  his  own  profit,  while 
he  qnarrolled  with  and  estranged  the  powerful 
De  Clares.  He  foufrht  bravely  at  the  battle 
of  Evesham,  and  fell  in  a  vain  attempt  l« 
rally  the  baronial  forces  after  his  father's 


himself  in  the  year  1264  by  defending 
Norlnampton  against  the  royalists.  He 
was,  however,  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and 
his  life  only  saved  by  the  perwMial  inter- 
ventioD  of  Frince  Edward.  He  was  not 
released  till  after  the  battle  of  Lawes,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  his  father  Warden  of 
Suney  and  Sussex.  After  the  battle  at 
Eveeluun,  he  held  out  in  the  castle  of  Kanil- 
worth,  aiid  through  his  intarceasion  the  lives 
of  the  King  of  the  Bomans  and  his  son  were 
spared.  Aiter  the  capture  of  the  castle,  he 
retired  to  the  sea-coaat,  where  ho  put  himimlf 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  pirates,  and  subeo- 
qnently  fied  to  Italy,  whwe,  in  conjunction 
with  bis  brother  Ouy,  be  barbarouely  mur. 
dered  Henry  of  Almayne,  at  Vitcrbo,  in 
1269.  For  this  crime  he  was  eicommonlcated, 
and,  "after  a  brief  wandering  on  the  earth 
with  the  cuise  of  Cain  upon  him,"  he  died  io 
a  castin  near  Sienna. 


„ J,   AuiERic  DE,   was  the  third 

son   of    Simon  de  Montfort.      He   was  ap- 

Siintod  TreBBoiflr  of  Turk,  but,  after  hiB 
tber'l  death,  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
fled  abroad.  Being  supposed  to  have  been 
privy  to  the  Viterba  murder,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Edward  I.  in  1278,  bat  in  1261, 
at  the  Pope's  interceasiun,  he  was  releaaed, 
and  repaired  to  Kome,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death. 

Xoatfbrt,    Qi-t   na,    was    the  fourth 

son  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  took  part 
with  his  father  in  the  Barons'  War,  com- 
manding the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Lewea.  He  subsequently  broaght  great 
odium  on  himself  by  his  plunder  of  the 
merchant-ships  in  the  Channel,  and  by  his 
turbulence  contribnted  to  his  father's  down- 
fall. Wounded  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  he 
fled  to  Italy,  where  in  12T0  be  murdered 
Henry  of  Almavne  at  Vitorbo.  For  this  he 
wss  excommunicated,  but  vrss  subseqnently 
allowed  to  do  penance,  and  (onght  bravdy  in 
the  Papal  army,  but  in  1288  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Sicilians,  and  ended  his  day« 

JEontss^ntt,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands 
santh-west  of  Antigua,  was  discovered  by 
Columbns  iu  14S3,  aod  So  coiled  by  him  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  mountain  of 
this  name  near  Bait»lona.  In  1632  it  was 
colonised  by  a  party  of  English  settlers  from 
St.  Kitta,  and  remained  in  British  hands  until 
1T82,  when  it  was  token  by  the  French,  and 
kept  by  them  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Its 
afiairs  were  formerly  administered  by  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor,  an  executive  and  legislative 
council  of  seven  members,  and  a  house  of 
assembly  of  twelve.  In  1S71,  however,  it 
joined  the  federation  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
ita  local  legislature  being  now  nnder  a 
president. 


Edwards,  Wmt  ladlH. 
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of  a  wori  publiflhed  in  the  Holla  SariBS, 
under  the  editorship  of  M>.  Brewer,  which 
coataiim  Taluablo  original  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  arrival  and  eettlement  of  the 
FnnuiecauB  in  England,  the  lettera  of  Adam 
Marsh,  and  other  documents  connected  with 
the  foundation  and  diffusion  of  diia  great 
body.  Mr.  Brewer's  preface  throws  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  eaiij'  history  of  the  mendicant 
ordOTs  in  England. 

Koodkee,  Thi  Battlb  of  (Dec.  13, 
1845),  was  fought  durina;  the  Sikh  War. 
After  a  fatiguing  inarch  of  twenty-one  miles 
over  on  arid  plain,  Sii  Hugh  Oough 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  army  of 
E^  Bing,  He  was  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise. The  enemy's  horse  eadeavoured  to  out- 
flank our  force,  but  were  gallantly  repolsed. 
In  this  first  conflict  between  the  EagliHfa 
and  the  KhaUa  soldiers,  the  superiority 
of  the  latter  in  discipline  and  musketry  was 
very  apparent.  The  commander-in-chief  had 
himself  to  rally  a  flying  native  regiment,  and 
in  the  confusion  one  of  our  regiments  fired 
into  another.  Lai  Sing  was  the  first  to  fiy, 
with  his  cavalry,  and  he  was  at  len^^  followed 
by  the  infantry,  who  withdrew  under  cover  of 
night,  leaving  teventeen  gun«  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.  The  British  Iobb  amounted  to 
ST2  killed  and  wonnded. 

Xoolny,  Insuiuibctioh  of.  Moolraj, 
the  Governor  of  Mooltan,  a  strong  fort  in  the 
Punjaub,  was  the  son  of  Suwan  Mull,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1814.  In  March  of  1818, 
after  some  differences  with  the  Durbar,  he 
oflered  to  resign  the  fort  and  government. 
This  was  accepted,  and  Khan  Singh  was  sent 
to  assume  the  government,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Agnew,  as  political  agent,  and  an  escort 
of  350  Sikh  troops.  On  the  morning  of  the 
I9th,  there  was  a  stormy  interview  with 
Uoolts],  who  was  ordered  to  produce  the 
accounts  of  Uie  last  six  years.    On  the  2aili 


Sikh  esoort  proved  treacherous,  and  deserted 
to  the  enemy ;  a  crew  of  howling  Bavagea 
rushed  in  and  murdered  Mr.  Agnew  and  his 
companion,  Lieutenant  Anderson,  with  the 
greatest  brutality.  On  the  22nd  Moolraj  issued 
a  proclamation  of  a  religious  war  against  the 
English,  Lieutenant  Bdwardes,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  the  revenue  settlement  at  Bunnoo, 
across  the  Indus,  without  waiting  for  orders, 
crossed  the  Indus  with  1,200  infantry,  360 
horse,  and  two  guns.  The  Nabob  of  Bhawul- 
pore  was  requested  by  the  Besident  to 
advance.  Lieutenant  Edwardes  Joined  him 
at  Kineyree.  Timely  reinforcements  enabled 
him  to  win  the  battles  of  Kineyree  and 
SudooBsjn,  and  to  shnt  Moolraj  up  in  Mool- 
tan, when  Uie  outbreak  of  Shere  Sing  merged 
these  operations  in  the  second  Sikh  War. 


Mooltan,  Sibob  of  (1818).  This  was 
begun  in  July,  1818,  by  Lieutenant  Edwonlet 
with  a  British  force,  supported  by  one  troop 
of  the  friendly  Nabob  of  Bhawulpore.  The 
investment  continued  till  Sept.  12,  whan  the 
town  was  ineffectually  bombarded-  The 
siege  was  raised  Sept.  22.  General  Whish, 
witii  17,000  men  and  sixty-four  heavy  guna, 
re-opened  the  aiege  (Dec  27),  and  poshed  it 
with  great  vigour.  For  five  days,  in  apite  of 
desperate  saUies,  the  batteries  played  on  the 
town.  On  the  third  day  an  enormous  powder 
maganne  exploded  in  the  town,  doing  im- 
mense damage.  On  January  2,  1819,  the 
town  was  carried  by  assault.  The  ai^e  of 
the  citadel  was  now  pushed  on.  After  a  con- 
tinuons  fire  from  the  English  batteries  for 
several  days,  Moolraj  endeavoured  to  treat, 
but  was  informed  that  no  terms  would  be 
granted  short  of  unconditional  surrender. 
He  therefore  continued  to  defend  the  fort, 
till  his  garrison  insisted  on  surrender  or  an 
attempt  to  cut  their  war  out.  On  Jan.  22, 
therefore,  he  surrendered,  and  the  fort  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Edwordee. 

Moon,  Sib  Jokn  (i.  1761,  d.  ISO^,  was 
the  son  of  a  Glasgow  physician.  His  education 
was  chiefly  acquired  on  the  Contdnent,  till  in 
1776  he  entered  the  army.  Two  years  l«ler 
he  was  ordered  to  Newfoundland,  wheiv  he  re- 
mained almost  inactive  during  the  American 


te  Parliament  for  a  district  of  Scotch  burghs. 
In  1 7B0hebacame  lieutenant-colonel  of  theSlat 
Hegimenl.  Five  years  later  he  saw  almost 
his  first  active  service  at  the  siege  of  CaJri,  in 
Corsica,  where  he  led  the  stonuing  party  ol 
grenadiers  into  the  chief  fort  He  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant-general  of  the  island,  but  be 
Boon  threw  it  up,  and,  returning  Ut  England, 
was  ordered  to  the  WaaC  Indies  under  Sir 
Balph  Abarcromby.  In  the  expedition  against 
St.  Lucia,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  won- 
derful courage  and  energy,  and  was  rewBrdcd 
by  being  appointed  governor  of  the  island. 
In  this  position  his  continuous  exertions, 
combined  with  the  malarious  character  of  the 
climate,  twice  laid  him  low,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1797  he  went  te  England  with  Abarcromby, 
whom  ho  fallowed  to  Ireland.  He  was  an- 
gaged  against  the  rebels  at  New  lioss  and 
defeated  them  at  Wexford.  In  1799  he  was 
sent  to  Holland,  whence  he  returned  severelv 
wounded.  In  1800  he  was  again  employed 
under  Abercromby  in  the  expedition  to 
Egypt.  At  the  landing  of  the  truope  Moore 
signalised  himself  by  his  prompt  decision  in 
bringing  up  the  reserves  at  the  crisis  of  the 
battle,  end  so  gaining  the  victory.  At 
Aboukir  he  was  again  conspicuous,  and  again 
wounded.  While  the  Peace  of  Amiens  larted, 
he  remained  at  home  on  atafl  employment, 
but  on  the  renewal  of  the  war  waa  pbuMd  as 
second  in  command  of   the  ttoopa  in  the 
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kiDg.  Some  ilJfferenoeoociUTiiig' bet weenUiem, 
Moon  was  placed  under  tureot,  and  on  freeing 
himaeU,  rstomed  at  once  with  hia  troopa  to 
Engbnd.  He  had  no  Booner  arrived  ttuui  ha 
waa  Bent  off  to  the  PeninHuIa  to  act  under 
Bairard  and  Dalrjmple ;  hut  on  their  recall 
after  the  Convention  ol  Cintra  he  was  ap- 
{lointed  to  the  command  in  chief  (Oct.  6, 1  SOS) . 
At  last  he  had  tm  opportonitj  <k  diaplaying 
hia  gieat  inililaiy  talenti,  and  he  aid  not 
thmw  the  chance  away.  He  advaomd  up  the 
ctnmtiy,  but  was  compelled  to  retarest  to  Co- 
■  under  terrible  oifficultiee,  before  Boult. 


arm^,  but  was  himself  killed  i 


I  the  action. 
■Iiler,  PtRlntHlitr 

XOM.  Sir  Thomas  {b.  USO,  d.  1&36), 
was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  a  judge  of  the 
King's  Bench.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  honsahold  ol  Cardinal  MortoQ.  In  1497 
be  went  to  Oxford,  and  ia  1499  entered  Lin- 
coln's Inn ;  KlreadT  before  this  time  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  Erasmus  and  other 
eminent  scholars.  In  1501  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  speedily  be<We  a 
prominent  member  of  what  may  be  called 
the  popolar  pui^,  opposing  Henrj  VII.'s 
demand  for  subsidies.  In  loOS  he  was  made 
a  judge  of  the  sheriff's  court,  and  in  1510  be- 
nme  nnder-sheriff  of  Londoii.  In  I5I4  and 
lolfi  he  was  employed  as  envoy  to  the  Low 
Countries,  and  soon  after  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Privj-  CouDcil,  and  io  1521  knighted. 
He  became  dosely  connected  with  Heary 
Vin.,  and  assisted  the  king  in  his  book 
against  Lather.  In  1523  he  was  appointed 
l^peaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Wol- 
•ey's  request,  but  he  nevertheless  ojpposed  the 
grant  which  the  cardinal  tried  to  obtain  from 
the  House.  He,  however,  was  reconciled  to 
Wolse;',  and  in  1627  accompanied  him  on  a 
mission  to  France.  In  1526  he  had  been 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Dnchy  ol  Lancaster, 
and  in  Oct.,  1529,  hebecaioe  Lard  Chancellor. 
Conspicuous  as  he  had  been  all  hia  Ufa  as  one 
of  the  party  of  Church  Reform.  More  was 
altogether  opposed  to  the  assumption  of  su- 
premacy by  Henry  YIII.  In  Hay,  1532,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  seals,  and  in  1534  (April 
17),  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  declined 
to  take  the  oath  ol  sapremacy,  and  was  in- 
dicted for  misprision  of  treason,  Nov..  1534. 
More's  noble  and   beautiful  charact^   was 


wo^s,  he  wrote  the  Utopia  (I62S),  one  of  ttm 
most  remarkable  politioil  romances  in  this  or 
any  language,  which  is  especially  noteworthy 


for  the  way  in  which  the  author  anticipates 
many  of  the  redulta  of  modum  progress. 

Sopar.Lifio/Mrm;  Jorten,  Li/>Ei/£rantu; 

eaebohiD.  Thi  Otford  Rtfotntrt ;  Brewer,  Knjn 

^  HMry  riH. ;  Buniet,  ilul.  1^  thi  ^(/sniuliaii. 

Xorevilla,  Hcou  DB,  one  of  the  murderers 

ol  Becket  (q.v.),  had  been  one  of  the  itinerant 

jusHces.      After   the  murder  he  fled  to  his 

castle  of  Knaresborough,  and  is  said  to  have 

undertaken   a    pilsrimage   to  Jerusalem  in 

expiation  of  his  cnme.    From  a  charter  we 

leam  that  he  was  living  at  the  accession  of 

King  John,  and  he  seems  to  have  died  shortly 

alterwatds. 

Xorfan,  Su  Hekxt,  one  of  the  chief 
buccaneers  of  Jamaica,  was  frctjuently  em- 
ployed by  Charles  II.  to  harass  the  shipjnng 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
1670  he  plundered  and  burnt  Panama,  and  as 
a  reward  was  uoited  a  knight,  and  Oiovsmor 
of  Jamaics- 

Xoi^fUi,  Thomas,  a  Welshman,  and  a 
devoted  adherent  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  was 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  complidtv  in  the 
Kidolfi  Conspiracy.  On  bis  release  be  went 
abroad,  and  became  Mary's  chief  agent  in 
"'  '  friends.  Ho  was 
have  instigated  bini 
.  ifDiiabeth,  and  his  arrwt  was  ac- 
cordingly demanded  from  Henry  III.  olFrunoe, 
but  refused.  In  1685  he  formed  a  fresh  plot 
against  the  life  of  the  queen,  and  was  more 
or  less  implicated  in  Uie  Babington  Con- 
spiracy. His  letters  to  Mary,  written  in 
July,  1685,  communicating  the  details  of  the 
proposed  invasion  and  rebdlion,were  produced 
in  evidence  at  the  Queen  of  Scots'  tnaL 

Xoricfl,  Jamss  [d.  169S),  attorney  of  the 
Court  of  Words,  moved  in  the  Parliament  of 
1593  that  the  abuses  ol  the  bishops'  conrta 
should  be  reformed.  On  this  the  que«n  for- 
bade the  House  to  consider  "  any  hill  touching 
matters  of  state  or  reformation  of  causes 
ecclesiastical,"  and  Morice  himself  was  dis- 
abled from  practisiiig  as  a  barrister,  and  was 
kept  in  ccmflnement  lor  some  yean  at  Tnt- 
bury  (or,  act^irding  to  others,  at  Tilbnry 
Castle),  in  spte  of  the  efforts  of  Essex  to 
obtain  his  release. 

Xorica,  Sm  William  (i.  1602,  d.  1676), 
a  Devonshire  gentleman  of  Homewhat  retired 
life,  but  of  high  repute  in  his  own  county, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Bestotation- 
He  was  the  first  person  to  whom  Uonk  en- 
trusted the  secret  of  his  design  to  restore 
Charles,  and  he  was  used  as  a  go-between 
betwerai  Monk  and  Sir  John  Grenville,  who 
was  sent  over  to  Charles.  The  king  appointed 
him  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  in  1660, 
which  ofRce  he  continued  to  hold  till  1668, 
wheu  he  retired  into  private  life. 

Xortiinsr,  Thi  Familt  or ,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  families  of  the  Welsh  Marches. 
Rogar   Mortimer,  the 
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IsftbellB,  vos  ureatcd  Eail  of  Haich,  with  con- 
siderable e8tat«B  and  intluenue  on  the  Welsh 
border.  He  woi  attainted  in  1330,  but  the 
attainiler  vas  revened,  and  the  title  and 
Mtutea  reBt«red  to  bia  grandsou  (1364).  Hie 
Kreat-gmndodD,  Edmund  Uorttmer,  msiried 
Philippo,  daiutiterof  Lionel  of  ClBreiii:e,  son 
of  Ettword  lO.  Their  grandson,  the  Earl 
of  March,  was  heir  presumptive  to  the 
crovn  in  Henry  IV. 's  reign,  end  the  ua- 
■OCCessFul  conspinicy  of  the  Earl  of  Cum- 
hridge  and  Lord  Sciope  (141S)  was  intunded 
to  place  him  an  the  throne.  His  sister  Anna 
married  Kichard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  son  of 
Edmund  of  Ltuigley,  Duke  of  York,  son  of 
Edward  111.  Their  son  was  Richanl,  Duko 
of  York  (killed  at  Wakeflobl,  UeO),  who  tbos 
united  the  claim*  of  t^  houses  of  York  and 
Mortimer,  and  was  descended  directly  from 
two  sons  of  Edward  III. 

Mortintar,  Boou  (i.  1287,  J.  1330),  was 
a  ward  of  Pima  Qftvestoo,  and  held  many 
important  (dtioes  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. , 
being  appointed  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ia 
1317.  Ue  sided  with  lancaster  in  his  op- 
position to  the  king,  was  token  prisoner  in 
13j:i,  and  condemns,  to  perpetual  captivity. 
Escaping  in  1324  be  fled  to  Faaux.  In  132G 
Queen  Isabella  being  sent  over  to  the  French 
court,  Mortimer  formed  an  intrigue  with  her, 
and  in  the  next  year  accompanied  her  to 
England.  The  king  fled,  and  was  sub- 
•equently  depoaed,  aM  in  1327  Mortimer  was 
master  of  Uie  situation.  For  nearly  four 
year*  the  queen  and  Mortimer  ruled  tlie 
country.  All  attempts  to  upset  or  curtail  tbeir 
power  were  defeated;  the  Earl  of  l^ncaoter, 
who  endeavoured  to  rival  Mortimer,  was 
compelled  to  submit  in  1328,  and  a  plot  set 
on  foot  by  the  king's  uncle,  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Kent,  which  had  (or  its  object  the  restoration 
of  Edward  II,,  who  was  supposed  to  be  still 
alive,  failed  utterly,  and  Kent  was  executed 
(1330).  But  this  was  Mortimer's  last  act, 
for  the  young  king  had  determined  to  rid 
himself  <ri  the  intolerable  yoke  he  had  borne 
■o  long.  Mortimer  was  surprised  in  Notting- 
ham Castle,  arraigned  as  a  traitor,  accused  of 
the  death,  of  Edward  IT.  and  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
and  hanged,  to  the  universal  joy  of  the  nation. 
His  arrogance  and  vindictiveness  recalled  the 
worst  features  of  the  Despencem,  and  hia 
adultery  with  the  queen  rendered  him  still 
more  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Mortimer'B   Cmn,   The  Battli  of 

(1461),  was  fought  between  Edward,  Duke  of 
York  (Edward  I V.),  and  thcLancastrians,  under 
theEarlofPembroke.  Inl460,  while  Richard, 
I>uke  of  York,  marched  to  the  north  against 
Queen  Margaret,  Edward  was  despatched  to 
raise  forces  in  the  "Welsh  Marches.  With 
these  troops,  he  marched  to  Gloucester,  where 
news  reached  him  of  his  father's  defeat  and 
death  at  Wakefield  (q.v.),  and  he  prepared  to 
march  ag&inst   Queen    Margaret,   when    he 


learnt  that  the  Earls  td  Wiltshire  and  Pern, 
broke  hod  aiaembled  a  large  army  of  Welsh 
and  Irish  in  ordtir  to  attack  him.  Aocor- 
dingly  he  turned  round,  and  met  them  at 
MorUmer's  Cross,  in  H^^ordshire,  between 
Leominster  and  Wigmore,  mi  totally  touted 
them.  Pembroke  end  Wiltshire  escaped,  but 
Owen  Tudor  was  captured  and  b^ieaded. 
Edward  then  wweeded  with  his  army  la  join 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  iuHt  been 
defeated  by  the  LououtiianB  at  the  second 
battle  of  8t,  Albans.  They  effected  a  junc- 
tion at  Chipping  Norton,  in  Oifordahire,  and, 
with  their  united  armies,  marched  towards 
London,  where  Edward  was  proclaimed  king. 

HortnuilL-   The  abase  which  the  Statute 

Mortmain  (. 
was  designed  h 

of  late  origin  at  the  time  o  ,         _ 

this  Act.  fiTO  hundred  and  fifty  years  earLer 
Bede  had  complained  of  the  way  in  which 
pretended  monks  secured  to  tJiemaelves  Urge 
grants  of  the  public  land,  and  on  their  pro- 
duce, which  ought  to  have  supporttid  the 
king's  warriors,  lived  a  life  of  ease  and  de- 
bauchery. But  however  gr'eet  this  evil  may 
have  been  in  the  intervening  centuriea,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  called  tor  legal  inter- 
ference till  tlie  days  of  Magna  Charta.  By 
chapter  S6  of  the  Magna  CharlB,  confirmed 
0  Henry  III,,  "  It  was  ordained  that  it  should 
not  ftn  the  ^tuie  be  lawful  for  any  one  to 
give  his  Issd  to  a  teligJoos  house,  ai^  to  take 
uienme  land  to  hold  of  that  house."  Tlieob. 
je«t  of  Utii  enactment  was  to  prevent  any  more 
of  the  Isnd  from  passing  into  the  hands  of 
tiie  Church,  and  so  oeating  to  owe  military  ser- 
vice to  the  king,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
ovrrlord  lost  au  chance  of  ever  recoveriug  an 
estate  so  alienated  by  escheat ;  for  by  feudal 
law  on  the  failure  of  the  heirs  of  the  grantee 
lands  lapsed  beck  to  the  grantor,  and  of  course 
there  could  be  no  failure  of  heiia  when  lands 
were  held  by  a  corporation  such  as  an  abbey 
or  chnrdi.  Some  thirty-four  years  later  the 
Provisions  of  Westminster  enacted  in  a  some- 
what similar  spirit  that  no  men  of  religion 
shoald  enter  into  any  man's  fee  without  the 
licence  of  Uie  chi^  brd  of  whom  the  fee  is 
immediately  holden.  But  this  may  well  have 
been  treated  as  a  dead  letter,  for  it  was  not 
re-enacted  in  the  Statute  of  Marlborough 
(1267).  Edward  I.,  the  whole  bent  of  when 
mind  seems  to  have  been  towards  deSnitcDess 
and  order,  soon  saw  with  disgust  how  much 
of  the  land  was  steadily  freeing  itself  from 
the  duty  of  military  service,  and  securing 
itself  against  ever  lapsing  into  the  Toytil  hands. 
To  renwdy  this  defect  he  issued  the  fsmous 
Ststute  of  Mortmain,  or  Slatulum  dt  Btlifiaiii 
(1279).  This  enactment  forbids  "any  pw- 
Bon  whatsoever,  religious  or  other,  to  buy  or 
sell,  or  under  colour  oC  any  gift,  term,  or 
other  title,  to  receive  from  any  one  any  land* 
such  a  waj  that  aocb  lands 
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■  aliould  come  into  Mart  main." 
The  penalty  affixed  to  breaking  thil  enact- 
ment woB  {orfeitnre  to  the  next  sapeiior  lord, 
and  it  he  failed  to  uunst  on  this  forfeiture 
within  a  year,  the  right  lapsed  to  Au  over- 
lord, and  10  on  to  the  kins.  Bat  clerical 
conning  waa  not  long  in  Sn£ng  a  meana  of 
evadinif  even  this  law,  and  Bome  six  yeam 
later  the  king  had  to  issue  a  fresh  sUtnte 
to  check  this  neir  abuse.  Aa  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  great  body  of  the  clergy  strongly 
diaapprored  of  the  king's  measures,  and 
in  1394,  when  Edward  demanded  haU  their 
rerenoe  (or  the  year,  oflered  to  grant  it  if  he 
would  only  repeal  the  statute  "  Di  Stlifieiit." 
This,  however,  Edward  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  do.  We  must  not,  howaveT,  sup- 
IMSe  that  all  gifts  of  landed  property  to  eccle- 
siastical foundations  were  cut  short  by  this 
Statute  of  Mortmain.  Passing  by  the  system 
of  "  Tmsta  and  uaea,"  by  which  the  monks 
att«npted  to  evade  its  stringency,  "the  kings 
never  withheld  their  licence  from  the  endow- 
ment of  any  valuable  new  foundation."  Another 
device,  that  of  bringing  land  into  the  poa9e»- 
sion  (J  the  Church,  under  pretenoe  of  por- 
chaiing  it  aa  a  hurul-gmund,  was  forbidden 
by  another  Statute  of  MJortmain  under 
Richard  II.  (ISBlj,  a  statute  which  at  the 
oams  time  speciaU^  declares  the  provisions 
and  iwnalties  of  uiward's  Act  to  extend  to 
goitdj  and  fraternities,  and  even  to  the 
"  HayOM,  Bailiffi^  and  Commons  of  Cities, 
Boroughs  and  other  Towns,  which  have  a  per- 
petual Commonalty,"  and  so  could  hold  land  in 
porpetuity  without  any  chance  of  its  lapsing. 

Of  later  Acta  dealing  with  the  alienation 
of  land  in  mortmain,  we  may  notice  7  ft  S 
WilL  ni.,  o.  37,  which  empowared  the  king 
"  to  Kont  any  person  or  perwna,  comisle  or 
not,  Uoaooe  to  oUsn  in  mortmain  wiUkOUt  reo- 
draing  the  lands  liable  to  fortaitnie."  Agun, 
Oks  statute  of  George  II.  apedfled  the  condi- 
tions under  landa  which  alone,  tc.,  oould  be 
devised  for  charitable  pnnKwes.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Eton,  Wincheater,  and  West- 
Dunster,  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
this  Act,  and  by  the  Sth  of  Qeo.  IV.,  the 
British  Museum  was  likewise  excepted  from 
the  Statutes  of  Mortmain,  aa  other  religioaa, 
educational,  and  chariuble  bodiea  have  been 
in  later  timet  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

"Mortmain  [Fr.  morit,  dead;  mstfi,  band] 
ia,"  says  Dr.  lAthoro,  "  siioh  a  state  ot  pos- 
seMion  04  mokes  property  inalienable ;  whence 
it  is  said  to  be  in  a  dtad  fuHid,  in  a  hand  that 
cannot  shift  away  the  property."  In  the 
later  of  t^  atatates  the  phrase  runs  lest  lands 
"deveniant  ad  manummortoam;"  and  in  the 
French  equivalent  it  is  "devenirtmortmayn." 
Beeves,  HisL  (/  Siifluh  Lav;  Stnbbt,  Cinut. 
2*^-  [T.  A.  A.] 

Xouuiiloy,  William  Stiwabt,  Viscount 
{^.  1693),  was,  says  Macnulay,  "a  biave 
•oldiv,  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  zealous 
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of  the  lew  membeiB  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  who  held  office  in  Tyrconnel'a 
Jacobite  administntion  (1689).  Master  of 
the  Ordnonoe  and  colonel  of  on  Irish 
regiment,  he  was  also  president  of  a  royal 
society,  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  When  it  was  seen  that 
Uliiter  was  determined  to  hold  out  for 
William  III.,  he  was  sent  there  to  win  them 
over.  The  inhabitants  of  Londonderry  per- 
mitted him  to  leave  a  portion  of  his  regiment 
there,  but  the  Enniskillenars  declined  to  listen 
to  his  proposal.  Shortly  afterwatds,  l^r- 
coimel,  wishing  him  Out  of  Uie  way,  sent  him  on 
a  musion  to  St.  Germains,  with  Rice,  who  was 
to  tell  Jamos  that  he  (Mountjoy)  was  atraitor 
at  heart  Ho  was  accordingly  thrown  into  the 
Bastile.  When  James  arrived  in  Ireland,  he 
included  >iim  in  his  infamous  Act  of  Attain- 
der ;  uiJess  he  could  contrive  to  eacape  from 
his  cell,  and  present  himself  at  Dublin  within 
a  tew  weeks,  he  would  be  put  to  death. 
After  three  years'  imprisonment,  he  was 
exchanged  for  Kichard  Hamilton,  and,  con- 
verted Dy  his  wrongs  to  Whiggism,  volun- 
teered in  WilBam's  army.  He  fell  at  Stein- 
kirk. 

Kuanloy,  BUI.  iifSng. 
■oiUMhold   Hill,  a  hill  commanding 
the  town  of   Norwich,  is  famous  aa  having 
been  occupied  by  Robert  Ket  and  the  rebels 
during  the  insurrection  of  1619. 

XnlgntTS,  Eakl  or.  [Skbtfikld.] 
Xtmioip*!  Oorporatioa.  [Towire.] 
JCailTO,  BiH  Thomas  (d.  1837),  entered  tho 
military  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
He  was  present  at  the  first  march  on  Sennga- 
palam,  and  the  battle  of  Ariken,  and  sub- 
sequently  took  part  in  the  more  sacoessful 
morchofl792.  Iii  1799 Captain Munrowasin- 
eluded  in  the  commism  on  appointed  to  complete 
the  organisation  and  settlement  of  Mysore 
after  the  fall  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasty. 
In  1813,  having  seen  the  disadvantages  of  the 
zemindary  system  of  land  settlement  in 
Bengal  and  Mysore,  he  instituted  the  ryot- 
wory  system.  In  1818  he  visited  England, 
was  created  a  K.C.B.  for  his  services,  and 
returned  to  India  as  Governor  of  Madias. 
He  modified  the  abuses  at  his  revenue  system, 
and  thus  obtained  great  popularity.  He  would 
have  retired  (1S24J,  but  remained  especitdl^ 


Mnnstor,  Thb  Kinodoic  Ann  Pxotincb 
OF,  is  believed  by  modeni  authorities  to  have 
been  peopled  chiefly  by  the  Milesians,  a  group 
of  tribes  of  Gaulidi  or  Spanish  origin.  The 
Irish  legends  represent  Mnnster  as  having 
been  divided  between  the  Milet^  chieb  Eber 
and  his  brother  Lngaid,  of  whom  the  farmer 
prevailed,  and  drove  the  latter  into  the  sonth- 
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weatem  comer.      PreBident  W.  K,  Sullivan 

thinks  that  the  tnlxs  of  £ber  are  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Scoti,  or  Brigantian  Qaula,  who 
invaded  Ireland  from  Meath,  and  appetus  to 
throw  some  doubt  on  the  theoiy  of  an  invasion 
from  Spain.  The  tribes  of  £ber  were  in  turn 
subdued  by  the  tribe  of  Deeaid,  probaMy  of 
the  rival  Uilesian  nee  of  Erimon,  but  the 
toimor,  under  the  famauis  Mug  of  MunHler, 
having  recovered  their  »tiangth,  drove  out 
the  Degaidian  tribe.  Mug-  further  defeated  the 
ard  ri,  or  over-king  Coiui  "  of  the  hundred 
battled," and  compelled  him  toconaont  toadivi- 
•ion  of  Ireland,  by  which  the  former  received 
the  aouthem  port,  Lotb  Moga  or  Mug's  halt 
{eirea  a.d.  130).  Munster  now  comprised  the 
modem  countiee  of  TipperaTy,Watertoni,  Cork, 
Kanr,  Limerick,  part  of  Kilkemiy,  and  Clare, 
which  had  orignally  belonged  to  Connaught. 
It  was  divided  into  the  districts  of  Thomond, 
Desmond,  and  Ormonde.  The  kings  of  those 
diatriLtl  formed  a  confederacy  under  the  King 
ofCashel,  who,  according  to  the  old  Irish  custom, 
was  chosen  altemHtely  from  the  Gogfaamists 
^terwards  the  O'Donovans  and  the  Uac- 
Carthya)  of  Desmond,  and  the  Dalcasiani 
(the  O'Brieoa)  of  Thomond.  It  soenu  that 
Munster  waa  partly  converted  to  Christianity, 
probably  through  the  Irish  colonies  in  Wales, 
beforo  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  431,  but 
even  after  the  coming  of  that  saint  it  would 
•eem,  from  the  fact  that  Queen  Etbue  the 
Terrible  was  still  a  heathen,  that  the  new 
faith  gained  ground  but  slowly.  The  Mmutor 
kings  wara  throughout  this  period  the  rivals 
of  the  ant  rit  of  the  Hui-Neill  dynasty,  and 
disputed  the  supremacy  of  Ireland  with  them, 
often  not  without  success.  They  seized  the 
opportunity  of  the  Scandinavian  invasions 
^796— 1014),  to  revive  their  claim  to  the 
over-kiagship,  and  unpatriotically  ravaged 
the  territories  of  the  Hui-NeiUs.  From  915, 
however,  there  was  an  interval  of  comparative 
peane  throughout  Ireland  for  forty  years, 
during  which  time  Cormac  MaoCulluian,  the 
king-bishop  of  Cashel,  is  a  prominent  figure 
in  Irieh  history,  one  of  his  teats  being  the 
defeat  of  the  joint  forces  of  the  King  of  Con.- 
naurht  and  of  Flann,  the  xrii  ri,  m  battle. 
Be  IS  said  to  have  ro'established  the  system 
ot  alteroate  (ucceasion  which  had  faUen  into 
disoBS  in  consequence  of  the  weaknen  of  the 
Thomond  dynasty,  and  thus  Mahoun,  brother 
of  the  famous  Brian  Boru,  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Cashel.  After  his  daatlL  (976) 
Brian  slew  the  king  of  the  rival  clan,  and 
speedily  made  Munater  as  powerful  as  it  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Mug.  In  09S,  after  a 
protracted  Btrug(?le,  he  obtained  from  the 
over-king  Ualachi  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  authority  over  Uug's  half  of  Ireland  ;  in 
1002  he  wrested  bom  him  the  title  ot  ard  ri, 
and  in  tOU,  in  alliance  with  Malachi,  he 
defeated  the  King  of  Leinster  and  the  Danes 
of  Dublin  at  Clontarf.  After  bis  death,  how- 
ever, Munster  again  fell  into  anarchy  until 


1 050,  when  Donnchad  O'Brien  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  country  to  order  by  peaceful 
means.  During  the  period  of  ruthless  inter- 
provincial  war  which  followed,  the  O'Briens 
frequently  got  the  upper  hand  in  Ireland, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  ard  rL  Moreover, 
they  administered  their  kingdom  well,  and 
cared  for  the  Church,  amongst  other  good 
deeds  elevating  Cashel  into  an  arcbbishopric- 
They  also  entertained  relations  mora  or  less 
friendly  with  the  Norman  kings.  After  the 
Anglo-Danish  invasion,  the  kings  and  chiefs 
of  MunBtor,  beadedbyMacCarthy  of  Desmond, 
"  came  in  "  readily  to  Henry  and  surrendered 
their  strongholds.  The  English  king  retained 
Cork  and  Limerick  for  himself,  but  gave  the 
greater  part  of  Cork  county  to  Fiti-atephen 
and  De  Cogan,  while  Limerick  went  to  De 
Biaoae,  and  the  Decies  to  De  la  Poer.  Their 
families  were,  however,  speedily  supplanted 
by  the-Munater  FitEgeralda,  who  had  received 
grants  of  land  in  Limerick,  Cock,  and  Kerry, 
and  who  founded  the  Desmond  line  together 
with  the  younger  branches  of  the  Kni^la  of 
Kerry,  and  the  Knights  of  Glyn.  The  Kla- 
geialds,  after  a  prolonged  struggle  with  the 
UacCarthys  and  O'Briens,  intermarried  with 
them,  snd  established  a  geneialiy  recognised 
authority.  Ormonde,  or  East  Munster,  was 
occupied  by  the  Butters,  who  spread  thence 
over  Kilkenny  and  Tippeniry.  During  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  Edward  Bmoe  (131fi) 
the  Oeraldinee  and  Butlers  suffered  severely 
at  the  hands  of  the  O'Briens,  and  Edward 
m.,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  power, 
created  the  great  earldonu  of  Desmond  and 
Ormonde,  'niese  two  houses  were  weSikened 
further  by  the  Wats  of  the  Soses ;  the  Butlers, 
moreover,  becoming  involved  in  a  deadly 
feud  with  the  Kildaros,  which  lasted  for 
generations.  Through  these  diMengions  the 
O'Briens  and  MacCarthys  again  obtained 
power,  though  the  mutious  policy  of  the 
Tudors  kept  them  under.  Thomond  became 
county  Clare,  and  was  added  to  Connaught. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  occurred  the  Des- 
mond rebellions.  Wishing  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  anarchy  in  Dmmond,  Elizabeth,  and  her 
governor.  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  in  1514,  deter. 
mined  to  colonise  Munster  with  gentlemoi 
from  the  west  ot  England,  heculed  by  8ir 
PeterCarow,  who  claimed  the  old  Fitx-Stephea 
estatei.  Moreover,  the  long-standing  quarrel 
between  the  Desmonds  and  Ormondes  was 
decided  in  the  lav  courts  in  tavoiir  of  the 
latter ;  and  Deamood,  who  had  been  sent  to 
London  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  thongfat 
it  necessary  to  surrender  large  portions  of  his 
lands  which  it  was  proposed  to  plant  with 
other  colonists.  However,  the  bnrbarities  of 
Bir  Peter  Carew  soon  drove  the  whole  conntrj 
into  a  wild  and  bloody  rebellion,  the 
MacCarthys,  and  even  Ormonde's  brothers 
joining  the  Desmonds  in  the  revolt,  which 
was  led  by  Sir  Maurice  Fitsgerald,  a  cooain 
of  the  earl.    The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  wa* 
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•ent  to  Cipain  for  help.    Ormonda,  howaver, 

pacified  hia  brother*,  and  Sir  Henry  Sydney 
crusbed  (be  rebels,  beina  sucoaeded  aftei  hu 
recaU  by  Sir  John  ParroU  (1571),  who, 
through  tlie  moat  brut&l  meaBureB  succeeded 
in  reduciiiK  the  district  to  order.  Mimater 
become  hh  English  presidency.  The  English 
govommont  sua,  however,  eih&iuted  by  the 
effort,  and  thought  it  neceesu;  Co  have  ra- 
coone  to  the  most  terrible  severity.  Sir 
William  Drury  hanging  foor  hundred  penonl 
in  one  year.  Tbsreapoa  the  second  Desmond 
rebellion  brolie  out  (1679),  which,  owing  to 
tbe  cowardice  of  the  earl,  who  hod  escaped 
from  prison,  the  early  death  of  the  brave  Sir 
Maunce  Fitzgerald,  aod  the  fsjnly  arrival  of 
assistance  from  Spain,  was  broken  without 
much  difllculty  by  the  loyal  Duke  of  Ormonde. 
The  estatee  of  the  Fitigeralds  and  their  allies 
were  ooofiBCated  and  granted  to  English  adven- 
turers. In  1598  James  Fitithomas  Fitzgerald 
assumed  the  title  of  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  in 
coajunctioD  with  O'Neil,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
railed  the  laat  of  the  Munster  rebellions.  After 
Essex  had  failed  to  cope  with  it,  Sir  Qeorge 
Carew  suppressed  it  in  1600,  and  bat  little  more 
is  heard  of  the  Geraldines.  Munater,  except 
Kerry,  which  was  reserved  for  the  govern- 
ment, was  finally  colonised  by  Cromwell  with 
Boldien  and  adventurers ;  tbeae  were  promptly 
absorbed  by  the  Iriab  population,  and  tbough 
the  Cathobc  gentry  received  baok  snmJl  por- 
tions of  their  estates  at  the  Restoration,  the; 
lost  most  of  them  again  under  the  "  broken 
treaty  of  Limerick."  From  that  last  settle- 
ment the  history  of  Munster  has  varied  but 
little  from  that  of  the  rcet  of  Catholic  Ireland. 
O'Domna.AiiiiaUiiftlitFmTltattm:  Kaei- 
iu,  Hid.  s/'Irriand;  PraBdargHt.  Crantwtfuui 
S^Unml;  HaTertT.  Hut.  i^  Inlmd;  Ciuuk. 
Bit.  at  IrU  Notuiv ;  WslpoU,  Tk>  Kli^iom  a} 
Inland;  Kiiig,K>(aUisf(h<  ProUriaiita  qT  Ir^ 
lud  wultr  Jumw  U. ;  daidtner,  HW.  itf B>«. 
[L.  C.  8.] 

JEnrdnua  is  defined  in  tbe  Oialogiu  d» 
Bcacearia  as  "  mors  occulta  alioujus,  ouiua  in- 
terfector  ignoratur."  The  term  was,  however, 
often  extended  to  tbe  murder  fine  exactad 
from  the  hundred  by  the  law  of  William  I. 
when  the  murd^«d  man  could  not  be  prOTed 
to  be  an  Englishman.  This  mnccas  of  proof 
was  called  "  Presentment  of  EogUshry."  It 
was,  however,  obsolete  so  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
pipgllnli  and  Normans  were  niied  op. 

Mtlofu  ii  Bautano,  Id  SCubba'i  Sdwt  Oartm. 

Mnziimtb,  Adax,  a  canon  of  St. 
Paul's  in  the  time  of  Bichud  II.,  wrote  a 
ChrtmieU  from  1303  to  1336,  which  was  con- 
tinued snbsequentlv  lo  the  year  13S0.  Ithas 
been  published  by  the  SnjIM  Sutorioal  Sotitty. 

MKntiny  Act,  Tub,  wm  flnt  enacted  in 
I%I9,  and  was  facilitated  by  the  mutiny  at 
Ipswich  of  a  Scotch  regiment.  Before  this  a 
person  i^piilty  of  dosortion  or  other  nulituy 
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offences  had  ranked  aa  an  ordinary  tehxi. 
"It  was  then  enacted,"  says Uacanlay,  "that, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  perilE  impending  at 
that  moment  over  the  State,  no  man  mustered 
on  pay  in  the  service  of  the  crown  shootd,  on 
pain  of  death,  or  of  such  lighter  punishment 
as  a  court-martial  should  deem  sufficient, 
desert  his  coloura  or  mutiny  against  his  com- 
manding officers.  This  statute  was  to  be 
in  force  only  six  months.  .  .  .  Six  months 
^ssed  and  ^ill  the  public  danger  continued. 
By  alow  degrees  familiarity  reconciled  tht 
public  ntiod  to  the  names,  once  so  odious,  of  a 
standing  army  and  a  court-martial.  ...  To 
this  day,  however,  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm 
.  .  .  solemnly  assert  every  year  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  the  Declaration  of  Right ;  and 
they  then  grant  to  the  sovereign  on  extra- 
ordjnoiy  power  to  govern  a  certain  number 
of  soldiers  according  to  certain  rules  during 
twelve  months  mora."  The  bill  was  frequently 
attacked  by  the  Tory  party  1  since  the 
reign  of  Gleorge  I.,  however,  it  has  been 
usual  to  pass  it  without  discussion,  and  it  is 


martial  bad  no  power  to  award  capital  punish- 
ment Since  1748  it  has  been  provided  that 
no  sentence  touching  life  or  limb  could  be  im- 
posed except  for  offences  enumerated  in  the 
Act;  and  in  the  same  year  members  of  the 
oourt-martial  were  forbidden  to  divnlge  the 
sentence  until  approved,  or  the  votes  of  any 
member  unless  required  by  Parliament.  In 
1764  the  operation  of  the  Act  was  extended 
to  troops  serving  in  India  and  North  America. 
In  1768  the  militia  were  brought  under  ita 
provisions,  and  in  ITSli  half -pay  officers  were 
exempted  from  it.     [Milttakt  Svbtiii.] 

JK-yWOn.  Ilie  Mohammedan  kingdom 
of  the  Deccan  was  founded  by  Hyder  Ali 
on  the  wrecks  of  the  soutiiem  principalities. 
It  included,  when  at  ils  greatest  power,  not 

a  Mysore  proper,  but  also  the  wh(de  of 
bar,  Cochin,  and  Calicut,  and  extended 
north  into  tile  Poonah  and  Hyderabad 
States  \  while  to  the  east  and  south  it  included 
the  Camatic  Bala^iant,  the  Batamahsl,  and 
the  provinces  of  Coimbatoor  and  Dendigul. 
These  outlying  possessions  were  gisdually 
shorn  off  by  En^ish  conquest,  and  in  1799  the 
Mohammedan  State  of  Mysore  came  to  an  end  at 
the  second  siege  of  Seringapatam  and  the  death 
of  Tippoo.  The  Hindoo  State  of  Hysore  was 
thereupon  created,  deprived  of  all  the  outlying 


dants  of 
personal 
ICBTiugt 


and  Seringapatam,  for  the  descen- 
he  old  Hindoo  rajahs.  A  strictly 
settlement  was  made  with  the  lajah. 


IcBTiug  tbe  Company  the  right  of  assuming  the 
management  if  necessary.  The  insuileiable 
rule  (v  the  rajah,  culminating  in  rebellion,  com- 
pelled Loid  William  Bentinck,  in  1831.  to 
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India  that  the  country  ahoiild  be  smrendered 
to  the  rajah's  adaptad  son  on  hii  coming  of 
age.    Thu  was  done  in  18S1. 

Bit.  t/Stiia. 


by  the  Gngliah,  Not.  26,  IBOT,  after  a  i 
defeat  inflicted  on  the  njah'a  troope.  In 
1853,  on  the  death  of  the  rajah,  the  tovn 
and  territory  of  Nagpore  were  annexed  by 
the  English. 

Vuu  Bfthlb.  Dhoondoo  Punt,  a  Mah- 
t&tta  Brahmin,  was  the  adopted  Mm  of  Bajee 
Bao,  the  last  of  the  Peiahwaa.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter  the  Nana  petitioned  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Agra  to  continue  the  Feiahwa's 
pension  to  him.  The  petition  was  rejected 
by  Lord  Dalhouaie  and  the  Diiectoia, 
though  the  JBfhiie  of  Bithoor  waa  granted 
bim  rent  free  for  life  {1S53).  In  rerenge  he 
'  '  '  '    aelf  to  plots  against  the  English 

3ia    agente    were   employed 

L  the  discontented  portions  of  India, 
and  his  agent  in  Kngland,  Azim  UoUa  Khan, 
on  his  return  encouia^ed  him  with  ex- 
aggerated take  of  English  disasteTS  in  the 
Crunea.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian 
Uutiny  he  became  the  chief  instigator  of  the 
carnage.  It  was  his  object  at  once  to  rerive 
the  old  empire  of  the  reishwas  in  his  own 
person,  and  to  aacriflce  as  many  Eoropeans 
as  poaaible  to  his  revenge.  It  was  by  bis 
oideis  that  the  sepoys  flred  on  the  garrison 
of  Cawnpore  after  they  had  surrendered,  and 
that  the  final  massacre  of  Cawnpore  was  per- 

Cted.  At  the  end  of  the  Uutinj  the 
.  escaped  to  the  Terrai  jungles  of  Nepaul, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died.  In  1B71, 
however,  the  Maharajah  Bdndia  delivered 
up  to  the  English  government  a  prisoner, 
who  represented  that  he  was  the  Nana. 
He  turned  out  to  be  an  impostor;  the 
reason  for  this  imposture  has  never  been 
discovered,  nor  is  it  certain  whetbar  the 
Maharajah  was  li'maalf  deceived. 


IS  the  hrether  of  8ii 
Charles  and  Sir  George  Napier,  and  the  cousin 
of  the  admiral.  His  military  services,  unlike 
those  of  his  brothers,  were  oonflned  to  the 
period  of  the  great  French  War  between 
1807  and  18U.  He  served  at  the  attack  on 
Copenhagen,  and  in  alt  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns down  to  Orthea.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  bridge  of  Almeida  (1810); 
received  three  other  wounds  daring  five 
years ;  obtained  seven  decorations ;  and  at 
the  clcBB  of  the  war  was  made  a  Commander 


of  the  Bath,  though  he  had  attained  no  higher 
milk  than  that  of  lieutenBnt.colonel.  In 
ISIS  he  retired  on  half-pay:  and  from  1834 
to  1B40  he  was  unremittiiigly  engaged  on  his 
Sitlary  of  Iki  Bmuuular  fTar,  winch  is  one 
of  the  niaiteipiece*  of  military  history.  In 
IS42  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant- Govenior 
of  Guettitey,  being  now  a  major-general.  In 
1848  he  became  a  E.C.B.  in  1848  he  pub- 
~  ~      ~    a  defence  of  his 

Hutineaa,  BlagTajikleai  SktUim. 

Han 

Sir  Robe 

Major  C.  F.  Napier,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Mililary  College,  Addiscombe.  He  entered  the 
cOTps  of  Koyal  Engineers  (1828),  and  served 
wiui  distinction  in  the  Sattej  campaign,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  he  was  appointed 
engineer  to  the  Durbar  of  Ikhore.  He  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Moollon  and  the  battle 
of  Gujerat.  He  was  named  <^ef  engineer 
under  the  new  Punjaub  adminiatrati«i,and  for 
some  time  was  engaged  in  building  roads  and 
cutting  canals  to  open  up  that  province.  In 
1867  he  served  ss  chief  en^;ineer  in  the  army 
of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  the  part  he  played 
in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  greatly-  en- 
hanced his  reputation.    He  also  distinguished 


Id  1867  he  received  the 
the  Abfaainian 
ipedition,  and  was  made  a  K.G.C.  of  the 
BtarotlDdia.  'While  he  was  in  Abyssinia  he 
achieved  a  brilliant  sncceaa.  Kins  Theodore 
on  his  defeat  committed  Buicide,  the  captives 
were  restored,  and  Magdala besieged  and  burnt 
On  his  retnm  Sir  Kobert  received  the  thanks 
of  Parliament,  the  sum  of  £2,0U0  per  annum 
was  settled  on  him  and  his  next  heir,  and  ha 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Napier  of  Magiiala. 

Hapier,  Sib  Craklbs  (».  17SI,  4.  IS&S], 
eldest  sou  of  Colonel  George  Napier,  was 
educated  at  borne,  and  sent  into  ^e  arrn; 
(17S4].  He  was  employed  in  Irelud  during 
the  insurrection ;  he  was  at  Corunna  wi& 
Sir  John  Moore,  and  fought  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  Fuentes  D'Onon> 
and  Badajce.  Later  he  was  eoiployed  in  a 
fighting  craise  ofi  the  Chenpeske,  and  re- 
turned in  time  to  accompany  the  Englidi 
army  to  Paris,  though  he  was  not  pre- 
sent at  Waterloo.  A  period  of  military 
inactivity  followed:  but  in  1B41  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
Bombay.  His  first  and  greateet  exploit  was 
the  conquest  and  annexation  of  Scinde,  of 
which  he  was  constitnted  governor  br  JLmd 
Ellenborough.  The  general  prooeeded  to 
snbj  agate  uie  hiU  tribM  and  all  the  warlike 
popnlatioiL.    He  complelaly  leorganiaed  the 
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wltole  ^f  lical  and  motsl  conditioiL 
diitrict,  and  gained  the  respect  and  : 

of  the  inhabitonta — even  of  the  Ueloocheoa. 
His  proceedings,  however,  highly  oSended  the 
DirectoTH,  and  a  qnaii^l  anaued,  in  which  Sir 
Charles  treated  them  with  very  slight  cerfr- 
mony.  Hie  plans  tor  the  temuniLtioD  of  the 
Sikh  War  (q.v.)  vera  not  ripe  when  the 
battle  of  Sobraon  ended  it.  Before  leaving 
He  f     ■  ■ 

tenant  system,  which  he  considered  the  beet 
means  of  forming  loyal  mbjecta,  by  raising  a 
race  of  independent  fanners  attached  to  the 

EvemiDent.  In  1847  he  returned  to  Eng- 
id  and  lived  in  semi-retiremeDt  until  the 
disaBten  of  the  second  Sikh  War  (q.v.)  made 
ereryone  look  around  for  a  geaetaL  tiir 
Charles  started  (IHarch,  1B19),  but  toond  on 
hi*  arrival  at  Bombay  that  the  Sikhs  had 
been  finally  rented.  He  now  devoted  himself 
to  military  reform ;  hut  after  two  yeais  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  died. 

Vft^SY,    Vici-Adiubii.     Bm    Crablh 

S,  1786,  d.  1B60),  was  the  cousin  of  the  three 
spier  brothen,  Charles,  Qeorge,  and  William. 
He  went  to  sea  1799;  was  emploj-ed  all 
through  the  French  War  in  the  (xilonies  and 
the  Meditemmean.  He  serred  on  shora  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  wM  preeent  at  Busaco. 
At  the  clow  of  the  war  he  had  a  long 
interval  of  mt,  bat  on  his  return  in  1829  1m 
was  employed  oS  the  coast  of  Portu^  in  the 
Galatta.  He  supported  the  Constitutionalists  ; 
defeated  the  fleet  of  Don  Miguel,  and  settled 
Donna  Maria  on  the  throne.  Don  Pedro  waa 
nnbounded  in  his  gratitude;  created  him 
VijKoont  of  Cape  St.  Vincent ;  gave  him  all 
UiB  Fartagueae  orders,  and  named  him  odmiial- 
in-chief .  He  proceeded  to  remodel  the  corrupt 
Portuguese  navy;  was  thwarted  by  tbe 
officials,  and  threw  up  the  appointment.  In 
1840  he  was  employed  in  the  Mediterranean 
against  Uehemet  A!i  as  commodore,  and  con- 
claded  a  convention  with  him.  For  his  services 
he  was  made  K.C.B.,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  both  Houeea.  In  1841  he  was  elected  for 
Marylebone.  In  IStT  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  compelled  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  to  make  compensation  for 
injories  done  to  the  British  commerce.  Daring 
the  Rossian  War  he  was  nominated  to  the 
command  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  but  had  little 
opportunity  of  earning  distinction.  On  his 
return  he  quarrelled  with  the  government  on 
the  subject,  and  mutoal  recriminationi  were 
intorchanged.  In  1S56  he  was  returned  for 
Ijonthwark,  and  cleared  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  Parliament  and  tbe  nation.  From  this 
time  he  devoted  himself  to  attacking  the 
abuses  in  the  navy,  until  his  ^ling  health 
required  him  to  withdraw  altogether  from 
pabliolife. 


under  Sir  James  McDonnell  and  the  C 
rebels,  who  were  completely  defeated. 

Haaslly,  The  BArrLs  or  (July  11,  I64S), 
woe  fought  during  the  Great  Hebellioo. 
Both  armies  took  the  field  in  May,  1646. 
Charles  t.  manJiod  northwards,  and,  whilst 
Fairfax  was  besieging  Uxford,  the  king 
stormed  Leioeeter.  Leaving  Leicester,  Charles 
established  himself  at  Daveotrj,  collecting 
provisions  to  revictuaJ  Oxford,  and  threaten- 
ing to  attack  the  eastern  counties.  Fairfax, 
who  left  Oxford  on  July  S,  overtook  tbe 
king  on  the  12th.  The  king  resolved  to  give 
battle,  and  took  up  his  position  on  an  eminence 
called  Dust  Hill,  about  two  miles  north  d 
the  village  of  Naseby.  The  army  of  Fairfax 
was  diawn  up  on  Red  Pitt  Hill,  about  a  mile 
from  Naseby.  Tbe  two  onniea  were  both 
about  1 1 ,000  strong,  the  Royalists  being  rather 
the  stronger  in  cavalry.  The  Boyalist  right, 
commanded  by  Rupert,  oommenced  the 
attadf,  and,  after  a  nard  fight,  routed  the 
Parliamentary  left,  under  Ireton,  and  at- 
tacked the  baggage  of  the  Parliamentanr 
army  behind  the  line  of  battle.  Meanwhile 
the  Parliamentury  right  vring,  led  by  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell,  charged  and  broke  the  division 
commanded  by  Sir  Uarmaduke  Tangdala, 
which  formed  the  left  of  the  king's  army. 
Fairfax  and  his  gauds  returned  from  ttus 
charge  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  between 
the  foot  of  the  two  armies  in  the  centre. 
For  this  decisive  struggle  Fairfax  brought  up 
all  bis  reserves,  and  waa  aided  by  part  of 
CromweU's  horse  and  what  remained  of 
Ireton's  division,  tinder  their  combined 
attack  the  Royalist  centra  was  utterly  routed. 
Rupert  returned  too  late  to  the  field  to  turn 
the  fortune  of  the  battle.  The  king,  at  the 
head  of  his  reserve  of  horse,  was  resolved  to 
chai^  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  day, 
when  a  oourtier  seixing  his  bridle  caused  a 
coofosioii,  which  effectually  prevented  an 
attack.  The  cavalry  of  the  Parliament  pur- 
sued the  fiying  Royalists  to  within  two  miles 
of  Leicester,  and  the  slaughter  during  the 
Sight  waa  very  great.  The  Parliamentarians 
lost  about  200  men ;  the  Royalists,  1,000  killed 
and  about  fi,000  prisonert,  besides' all  their 
gnns  and  ha^^age  and  the  king's  private 
oomspondenoe. 

Th*  bast  aooooBt  of  th*  battle  Is  in  Bpitete^ 
Am£ia  SmIMh.  llw  Mtsa  ol  Palrtai,  Crom- 
w*n,  sad  ttas  VsrilsmentaiT  CommisalODais 
addrosasd  to  tha  Bpaaker  rive  tbe  oflolsl  rnMirt 
of  the  tottl*.    Tbttdoala's  and  ClanDdoa's 


fief  Fair  fiat. 
irldidna  ot  t)l 


t  ^  autfaorltias,  siid 
[C.  H.  F.] 
Vatioiua  DaU,  Thi.  Tbe  kings  of  the 

Middle  Agei,  and  notably  the  latcT  Planta- 
genets,  had  frequently  boirowed  large  snma  ot 
money  on  their  own  credit  on  the  security  of 
the  crown  property  and  estates ;  but  the 
modem  national  debt  was  originated  in  ths 
reign  of  William  lU.  by  Montagoe,  in  1092, 
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when   ChaoceUoT   o[    the    Exthequer.      In 

ordxr  to  defray  part  of  the  milibuy  expense*, 
UoDtague  bonuwed  a  luillioa  Bterling-,  Ihe  ia- 
tereat  of  whith — at  Bret  at  ten,  and,  aftu  the 
year  1700,  at  seven  per  cent. — was  secured  on 
new  duties  on  Uquon.  Thisae  duties  were  to 
form  a  fund,  and  od  the  credit  of  this  fund  the 
loan  was  to  be  raised  by  life  auuuitiea,  which 
were  to  be  extin){uialiad  when  the  survivors 
were  reduced  lo  seveo.  In  the  following  year 
another  loaa  was  obtained,  in  the  shape 
of  the  capital  ot  the  newly-created  Bank 
of  KngUnil,  which  amounted  to  £1,200,DUO. 
By  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Hyswiek  (I8S7) 
the  natiOTial  debt  exceeded  20  millions;  by 
that  of  the  Treaty  uf  Utrecht  it  was  more  than 
60  inillionB.  This  rapid  increase  wsa  the 
eause  of  great  Blarm  to  the  Tory  party,  and 
it  was  the  tear  of  the  Whites  that  the  Pre- 
tender would  come  "with  a  sponge"  and 
wipe  out  the  national  debt.  Its  gradual  ex- 
tinction was  one  of  the  objects  of  sUtesmsn. 
In  ITll  Harley  founded  a  Boating  debt  (a 
debt  payable  on  demand)  of  ten  millions, 
which  became  the  capital  of  the  South  Sea 
Company,  who  in  return  were  allowed  the 
monopoly  of  the  privileges  of  the  Aasiento 
(q.v.)  contract  with  Spain.  In  1717  Walpole 
established  the  f  rat  sinking  fund,  borrowing 
£600.000  at  four  per  cent,  t^y,  to  extinguish 
liabilities  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 
The  high  rato  ^  interest,  and  Ihe  confusioQ 
caused  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  annuities 
by  which  the  various  loans  had  been  raised 
were  redeemable  and  others  irredeemable, 
induced  the  government  in  1720  to  atcapt  the 
proposal  of  the  South  Sea  Company  thai  they 
should  add  the  national  debt  to  their  capital, 
and  Hhoold  in  return  make  the  fund  unifoTTH 
and  redeemable,  paying  at  flrst  flvo,  and 
after  1727  four  per  ceQt. ;  but  the  failure  of 
the  company  caused  the  plan  to  fall  to  the 
gronnd.  Pelham  was  more  snccesBful  in  his 
ineaSDres,  rarrying  out  in  1760  a  uniform 
arrangement,  eallS  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
and  reducing  the  interest  to  three  per  cent., 
paying  off  those  who  were  unwilling  to  accept 
the  terms.  Meanwhile  the  debt  increased  by 
leaps  an^  bounds.  At  the  Peace  of  Aii-la- 
Cbapelle  (17*8)  it  waBOVBr78  millions;  at  the 
Peace  of  Paris  (1763),  over  138  millions ;  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  War  (1784), 
249  millions.  In  1786  the  younger  Pitt  pro- 
posed a  new  einldng  fimd,  by  which  scheme 
'  the  sum  of  one  million  was  annually  set  apart 
from  the  income  of  the  country  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt.  The  fallacy  of  the 
system  became  evident  when  times  of  difficulty 
arose  ;  and  the  nation  was  forced  to  borrow, 
often  at  a  higher  interert  than  it  gained,  in 
order  lo  meet  current  expensea.  It  was 
gradually  abandoned,  being  final^  laid  aaide 
by   Lord  Gr^ville  in   1828.     The  struggle 


dated,  the  capital  was  over  840  millions,  sod 
the  annual  charge  exceeded  32  millions.  Siiice 
that  date  it  has  been  gnutually  reduced,  partly 
by  arrangements  of  economy,  such  as  that  by 
which,  under  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1833, 
the  Bank  of  F^nglnnH  was  (o  receive  £120,000 
lees  than  before  for  the  management  of  the 
debt ;  partly,  as  in  1868  and  onwarfs,  by  the 
conversion  of  stock  into  terminable  annuities. 
In  1876  a  new  and  permaneiit  sinking  fund 
was  eetablishiid,  which,  was  to  be  maintained 
by  annual  votes  of  the  legislature.     Id  1883  a 

freat  scheme  in  connection  with  the  natjonal 
ebt  was  formed  by  Mr.  Childora,  by 
which,  through  the  creation  of  new  annuitiei 
teiminable  in  twenty  years,  £70,000,000  of 
debt  could  be  immediately  axtingiiiahed,  and 
£173,300,000  in  twenty  years.  The  national 
debt  in  this  year  amounted  to  £766,376,619. 
In  1884  He.  Cbilders  carried  an  Act  by  which 
a  portion  of  the  debt  was  to  be  converted 
from  three  per  cent,  to  two  and  a  half  per 
cent  stock.  [BiiMuiio;  SouruSaA  Coufamt.] 
i^anfcwi^j  givea  a  oleax  accoDut  of  t^e  otifflB 


.e  debt,  ■ 


IIuHj,  Hut.  bT  Eng.; 
Ptatx!      KcCnlloclI, 
Yiar-Biick. 


[L.  C.  S.] 

Havarrete,  or  H^juft,  The  Bxttu 

OF  (April  3,  1367),  was  fought  during  tbe 
alliance  between  the  BUck  Pnnce  and  Pedio 
the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile.  Pedro,  a  monster 
of  vice,  had  been  expelled  from  hu  kingdom 
by  his  natural  brother,  Henry  of  Trastamaje, 
who  was  supported  by  a  considerable  French 
force,  commanded  by  the  Breton  hero,  I^ 
Guesolin.  Pedro  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
Black  Prince,  who  after  some  hesitation  agreed 
to  march  into  Spain  to  his  aid,  on  condition 
that  the  expenses  of  the  campaign  ahonld  be 
defrayed  by  Pedro,  and  certain  Spanish  towns 
ceded  to  England,  Accordingly  be  creased  the 
Pyrenees  with  an  army  of  24,000  men,  and 
met  the  combined  force  of  the  French  and 
Spanish,  numbering  60,000  men,  on  the  plain 
of  Navarrate  just  beyond  the  Ebro  near  the 
town  of  liigiono.  This  victory  was  almost 
equal  in  the  importance  of  its  results  to 
Crecy  and  Poitiers.  The  English  archers  won 
the  day,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  being  very  con- 
siderable, aod  among  the  prisonecs  was  Du 
Qaasclin  himself. 

VaTUiito,  BATitB  OF  (Oct  20,  1837). 

In  1827,  on  the  refusal  of  Turkey  to  grant  tht 
armistice  to  the  Qreeks  demanded  by  the 
powers,  the  French,  English,  and  Rnsman 
fleeta  entered  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and 
appeared  before  Navarino  Bay,  where  twenty- 
eight  TurkiBh  and  Egyptian  ships-of-war  lay 
waiting  fresh  reinforcements  from  Burope. 
The  &es  explained  ihe  lu^tiationB,  ukd 
declared  they  ^ould  not  sail.  Ibrahim  Padia 
agreed,  but  sailed  in  spite  of  this.  The  allien 
letumed,  and  drove  uia  TurkiEh  fleet  into 
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Navarino.  Ibnhiiii  now  ordered  s  fceneral 
manacre  od  shore.  On  the  30th,  Sir  Edw&id 
Codnngton,  the  Engliah  niliniral,  wiled  m  to 
Mj  tlu^  he  would  coDTOy  the  Turkish  and 
BsyptiAn  ships  back  to  their  respective  conO' 
tnea.  Codringtoa  went  on  pBrleying  till  the 
Torka  opened  flra  npoa  him  and  the  French. 
The  battle  then  begitn,  and  in  four  houn  the 
Torkiah  fleet  ma  entirely  deaboyed  by  the 
aUies. 

V&Tigatlotl  Ija>ws,  Tm,  r^^ilated  the 
privileges  of  British  ships,  and  the  conditiona 
under  which  foreign  ships  were  admitted  to 
the  trade  of  this  country.  Legislation  of  this 
kind  was  uitarally  of  early  development ;  we 
And  instances  of  it  under  the  later  Anf^via 
kings,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  Vll.  and 
Blinbeth  laws  were  passed  excluding  foreign 
ships  from  our  coasting  trade.  Cromwell 
was,  howe<er,  the  Urst  to  adopt  the  DaTiga- 
tion  system  as  a  polity  ;  in  IfioO  he  e;[cluded 
all  foreign  ships  without  a  licence  from 
trading  with  the  plantations  of  Amerioa,  and 
inlSSl  the  famous  Navigation  Ac:t  was  passed, 
which  forhade  the  importation  of  goods  into 
England  except  in  English  ships,  or  in  the 
ahipa  of  the  nation  which  produced  the  goods. 
This  measure  was  levelled  at  the  Dutch  carry- 
ing trade  :  it  forced  the  Dutch  into  war,  but 
in  the  and  they  accepted  it     The  mensjitile 

ram,  u  it  wfti  called,  was  continued  after 
Restoration.  In  1660  an  Act  was  passed 
providing  that  all  colonial  produce  should  be 
exported  in  Engliah  vessels;  that  no  man 
might  eatablish  himself  as  a  factor  in  the 
coloniea,  and  that  various  aorta  of  colonial 
produce  could  onlr  be  exported  to  England 
and  her  dependenciea.  In  1663  it  was  enacted 
that  the  colonies  ahonld  receive  no  good* 
whatever  in  foreign  vessels.  In  IS72  came 
the  Navigation  Act  of  Charles  II.,  baaed 
on  that  o(  Cromwell,  under  which  the  pro- 
hibition against  introducing  goods,  except 
in  English  ships  manned  by  a  crew  of  which 
at  leaat  three-fourths  were  English,  applied 
to  all  the  principal  articles  of  commerce 
known  as  the  ' '  enumerated  articles. "  This 
Act  ruined  the  Dutch  merchant  navy,  and  the 
cruel  reatriclions  of  the  navigation  laws 
were  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  American 
rebellion.  After  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  United  States  were  placed  on 
the  footing  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  hence 
cuns  nnder  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
Charles  II.  They  promptly  retaliated  by 
excluding  our  ships,  and  in  18H  the  Treaty*^ 
Ghpnt  was  concluded,  by  which  discriminating 
duties  were  mutually  abolished.  Long  since 
the  folly  of  theee  restrictions  on  commerce 
had  been  pointed  out  by  pohtical  economists, 
and  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Huskiaaon  b^nn 
from  ISil  and  onwards,  introducing  a  series 
of  measures  of  which  the  object  was  to  place 
England  and  the  foreign  nations  with  which 
■he  was  at  peace  on  the  same  footing.    The 


inoc4  important  of  these  was  the  Reciprocity 
of  Duties  Act  of  1823,  which  was  dWted 
against  Prussia,  the  Netherlands,  and  Por- 
tugal, all  of  whom  had  raised  their  duties  on 
Engliah  vessels ;  and  the  Act  of  1826,  by 
which  the  Navigation  Act  was  repealed,  and 
a  new  set  of  regulations  established  of  a  more 
liberal  character,  though  the  goods  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America  wore  still  restricted  to 
English  vessels,  or  those  of  the  producing 
country.    The  free-trade  legislation  of  18*^ 


IL,  c  U  i  3  Qm.  IV.,  D.  in,  ta,  M,'«  i  u  ft  13 
T<ct.,  c.  ».  For  tbe  incrtue  ot  EngUih  oom- 
tnen»  iln«  tha  repeal  of  the  lets  B«  Kr. 
aiadatoBa'i  ipaach  at  Leeds,  Oat.,  ISSl. 

[L.  8.  C] 

Vwry.    Tm.      According   to  the  strict 

sense  of  the  word,  the  navy  did  not  come  into 
existence  until  the  roign  of  Henry  VIll, 
Before  that  period  the  King  of  England  had 
the  power  of  calling  upon  a  certain  part  of 
the  people  to  serve  against  his  enemiee  at  sea, 
and  to  supply  ships  and  arms :  but  there  was 
no  permanent  naval  force,  although  some  of 
the  sovereigns  had  ships  which  were  their 
personal  property.  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  the  oia»tom  to  pay  the  crews  of 
theoe  ships  when  on  active  service  out  of 
the  Dati<mal  treaaury.  The  Cinque  Forts 
wen  endowed  with  privil^^  on  considera- 
tion of  rendering  especial  service  at  sea,  bnt 
the  obligation  to  serve  was  common  to  the 
whole  coast.  Until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  general  control  of  the  navy  was 
left  to  oOicers  called  leaders,  governors,  or 
justiciaries  of  the  king's  fleet.  In  the  reign 
ot  John  the  office  was  held  by  an  ecclesiastic, 
the  Archdeacon  ol  Taunton.  In  1303  the 
title  of  admiral  wns  already  in  use,  Ocrvase 
Alard  is  stated  to  be  "  captain  and  admiral 
of  the  fleet  of  ships  ot  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  of  all  other  ports  from  the  port  of  Dover, 
and  of  tbe  whole  county  of  Cornwall." 
Admirals  for  parts  of  the  coast,  or  for 
different  seas,  were  appointed  on  vamng 
conditions  until  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  grew  out  of  the  older  "  captain  and 
admiral"  of  particular  districts.  [Admiral.] 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Hfteenth  oeO' 
tury,  the  navy  has  always  been  governed, 
nominally  at  least,  by  a  Lonl  High  Admiral, 
either  in  person  or  by  commissionan  ap- 
pointed to  discharge  the  office.  Its  powera 
werevery  great,  including  the  commanderehip- 
in-ohief  at  sea,  the  authority  of  the  present 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  with  the  juriadiction 
of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  peace,  and  the 
prise  courts  in  war.    [Aumualtt.]    The  last 
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Lord  High  Adminl  who  really  aieroised  the 
powers  of  the  office  wa«  Jamea  II.  when  Duke 
o(  York.  Homy  VIII.  begaji  the  modem 
navy  bj  the  uppointment  ot  a  comptrolliir, 
and  hy  setting  a«ide  a  portion  of  hia  revenue 
every  year  to  meet  the  eipeiuea  of  building; 
new  vesaela  and  of  keeping  hia  ahipe  in  fight- 
ing; order.  It  waa,  however,  long  before  an 
orpuiieed  body  of  naval  offioeri  was  formed. 
Until  the  reign  of  James  II.  it  was  the 
custom  to  appoint  a  captain  who  might  or 
might  not  be  a  aatunan,  and  who  hud  a 
nuuter  to  navigate  for  each  voyage.  The 
captain  then  coUei'ted  hia  crew  by  voluntary 
emiatment  or  press.  When  the  special  service 
for  which  the  ahip  had  been  comminaioned 
was  perfcrmed,  the  whole  crew  was  paid  off, 
and  ceasad  to  have  any  further  necessary 
coimection  with  the  royal  servics.  The  pay 
of  the  captaiuB  waa  largely  made  up  by  fees 
for  convoying,  &c.,  until  the  abuses  of  the 
system  indueed  Jamea  II.  to  abolish  it,  and 
compensate  the  captaina  by  the  large  increase 
of  Ma-pay,  known  as  servioe-and-table  money. 
James  II.  also  established  the  system  of  giving 
half-p4y  to  officer*  not  on  active  service.  It 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  aa  a  apeciea  of 
retaining  fee,  and  even  until  the  Iwainning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  naval  officers  in 
the  inter^'ola  of  active  aervice  commanded 
merchant  ahipa,  and  traded  on  their  own 
account.  There  are  well-linown  cases  of 
merchant  akippers  appointed  to  command 
ma  ships  aa  late  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Captain  Cook  is  an  example  of  a 
nan  who  worked  hia  way  to  command  through 
the  rank  ot  aailing-ninater  from  before  the 
mast.  Step  by  at«p,  however,  our  organisa- 
tion has  become  more  strict,  and  to-day  naval 
officers  are  a  highly  trained  proteasion^  body. 
The  mattriel  of  the  na\'y  has  gone  through  a 
process  of  development  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  periimneL  Under  the  Tudois,  the  first 
two  Stuart  princes,  and  the  Commonwealth, 
the  navy  consisted  of  a  nucleus  of  royal  ships 
(or  national,  as  the  case  might  be],  which 
WHA  joined  in  war  time,  or  whenever  the  king 
thought  St  to  make  on  imposing  demonstra- 
tion m  the  Channel,  by  a  crowd  of  merchant 
vessels.  Scarcely  a  fifth  of  the  ships  col- 
lected against  the  Ajmada  belonged  to  the 
Sueen,  and  the  proportion  in  Wimbladon's 
eet  which  sailed  against  Cadis  in  162S,  and 
in  Buckingham's  at  the  Isle  ot  Rbi,  1626, 
was  about  the  same.  Even  the  great  fieet 
which  fought  the  three  days'  fight  with 
Tromp  in  the  Channel  contained  many  armed 
mercoant  ships.  By  that  time,  however,  the 
armed  merchant  sMps  had  become  a  mere 
Qoiaonce  to  the  fighting  vessels.  What  had 
done  well  enough  in  1688,  though  even  then 
the  queen's  officers  did  not  think  the  ships 
from  the  porta  good  for  much  eioept  to  make 
a  show,  had  become  completely  uselees  Sfty 
jeitcs  later.  The  causes  of  thia  change  were  two. 
In  the  first  place  the  heroic  entiinsiasn)  of  the 


Elizabethan  days  passed  away  with  the  Eliza- 
bethan heroes.  In  1625  it  waa  found  impossible 
to  get  obedience  from  prcased  crews  and 
merchant  skippers,  and  the  English  flag  waa 
disgraced  by  insubordinution  and  cowardice 
before  the  enemy.  In  the  second  place 
Phineas  Pett,  James  I.'a  builder,  had  begun 
to  make  the  war  ship  something  far  more 
different  from  the  merchant  ve^el  than  it 
hod  been  in  tho  sixteenth  century.  The 
progress  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  ship- 
building was  aa  rapid  as  anything  seen  m 
our  time.  When  Jamea  I.  aacended  the 
throne  a  abip  of  five  hundred  tons  was  a 
match  for  anything  ;  the  liners  of  his  grand- 
sons were  vessels  of  from  1,500  to  1,600  tons. 
Their  superiority  in  build  and  rigging  ma 
enormous.  As  the  war  ship  therefore  betame 
a  special  instrument,  it  waa  found  impossible 
to  improvise  it  ont  of  a  merchant  ship  any 
longer.  Accordingly  the  nambor  of  royal 
ships  had  h)  be  increased  very  rapidly. 
Jamee  I.  left  ooly  thirty-three ;  Charles  raised 
the  number  to  siity-Beven;  nndur  the 
Commonwealtli  it  rose  to  150,  and  at  th» 
Hevolution  it  was  234,  At  one  period  sinoe 
then  it  has  reached  upwards  of  SOO.  Ths 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  be 
conaidered  as  the  period  at  which  the  navy 
became  fully  developed. 

Since  then  the  organisation  ot  the  navy  has 
remained  almost  the  same  in  form,  though 
it  has  unde^;one  innumerable  modifications 
in  points  of  detail.  The  adminiatrativs 
miichinory,  the  rank  and  status  of  ofiicers, 
the  code  of  laws  by  which  naval  discipline 
was  preserved,  and  the  duties  of  the  raiioiis 
branches  of  the  service  were  fixed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and  though 
the  changes  in  the  oonstruction  and  manage- 
ment of  uips  has  been  enormous,  the  attempt 
has  constantly  been  mode  to  adapt  this 
organisation  to  it,  without  departing  from  it 
inessentials.  Great  progress  was  made  in  ohip- 
building  and  naval  tactics  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  1746  "flrstralos"  were  or- 
dinarily ships  of  2,000  tons ;  in  the  American 
War  they  were  2,100;  and  in  I80S  there  was 
a  ship  of  2,616.  The  reaulU  of  the  great 
wnr  with  Fiance  from  1793  to  1816  was  that 
the  navies  of  the  chief  Continental  States 
were  almost  annihilated,  and  that  of  England 
obtained  an  enormous  preponderance,  (ireot 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  vessels 
were  made  after  the  close  of  the  war;  and  the 
English  ships  of  the  line  reached  their  per- 
fection between  the  years  IS20  and  1845.  But 
in  1838  ateam  waa  applied  to  war  vessels,  and 
by  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  many  Eng- 
lish liners  were  fitted  with  auxiliary  screws 
Shortly  afterwards  armour-plated  ships  wan 
introduced,  and  since  then  ohaage  liaa  mo- 
ceeded  change  with  bewildering  ik^di^. 
Wooden  ships  of  the  line  have  heoonM 
qnite  obsolete,  and  during  ths  last  twenty 
yeata  the  English  luvry  haa  be«n  oonpUdj 
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recoii«tract*d,  and  ahipa  of  liie  br  «ic«od)iig 
the  lurgeat  tsbbsI  of  the  past,  and  carrving 
onjiuuice  of  enonaouH  powers  have  bean 
built.  The  old  aygtem  ot  "rating-"  is  stiU 
nomloally  kept  up,  and  Bienerslly  gpeakiug 
tlie  aamoB,  ranks,  and  duties  are  assigned  to 
the  fighting  part  of  the  service;  but  each 
ship  now  cturiei  a  large  niunber  of  engineers, 
utilicen,  and  scientific  officers.  [Adihoaltv.] 
Derrick,  Biis  and  Pnwnu  cf  llu  Saxal  Aani  i 
Junes,  liaiHl  HMnTji;  Yonge,  Bid.  tf  tU 
Wan ,-  BnUHj,  Tit  BriUh  »■•».  pj  j£  ] 
Vaslx  Jong'  was  the  second  son  of 
NiEam-ool-Mooltc,  on  whose  death  (1749),  he 
seized  the  royal  treasure  and  the  throne,  and 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Englieh  to  resist  the 
confederation  formed  against  him  by  Dnpleii 
to  support  Mozufler  Jung,  the  grandson  of 
Nizam-ool-Hoolk.  The  alliance  did  not, 
however,  last  long,  and  Naiir  Jung  was  of 
too  reckleee  and  pleaBure-loving  a  nature 
to  be  able  to  cope  successfully  with  the  in- 
trigues of  Dupleii.  In  December,  1760,  he 
tma  asBoainated  by  a  treacherous  dependant. 
Vaolltaa'l  X«ra,  Tna  Battle  of 
(May  20,  B8fi),  was  fought  between  Brude, 
the  Fictiah  king,  and  Ecgfrith  of  Northum- 
bria,  his  cousin,  who  hod  crossed  the  Forth  to 
subdue  the  Piots.  The  result  of  this  batUe 
was  most  important.  The  Picts  at  once 
shook  oS  the  Northumbrisji  yoke,  and  the 
Northumbrian  overlordship  itself  came  to  an 
end.  Nechtansmere  ia  the  modem  Dunnichen, 
about  four  miles  south-eeat  of  Forfar. 

Vsck-V«rM,  Tub.  [BunriT  of  Clebot.] 
ITMtan  Xorbet  Id.  481],  Kin^  of 
the  Picta,  was  banished  to  Ireland  by 
hii  brother  and  prndecessor,  Talorgan,  on 
whose  death,  however,  he  returned.  He  is 
Mid  to  have  founded  the  church  ot  Abemethy , 
and  to  have  given  his  name  to  Drum-nochtan 
or  Dunnichen  in  Forfarshire,  where  the  battle 
of  Nectansmare  was  [6B6)  subeequeutly  fought. 
"Swstaak  {d.  732],  eon  of  Derili,  succeeded 
bis  brother  Brude  as  King  of  the  Picts  in  706. 
In  710  the  king  and  nation  were  persuaded  by 
St.  Boniface  to  oonfoim  to  Uie  Itonuul  Churcl^ 
and  to  adopt  Bonuin  usages  instead  of  the 
Columban.  The  Columhan  clervy  were  con- 
sequently in  717  expelled,  and  driven  into 
Dakiada ;  this  had  the  effect  of  stirring 
into  antagonism  the  latent  hostility  between 
the  Scots  and  Picts.  In  7!4  Nectan  ab- 
dicated and  entered  a  monastery,  which, 
however,  he  subsequently  left,  and  after  a 
victory  over  Alpin,  the  reigning  king  at 
Scone,  recovered  his  kingdom.  He  was 
very  shortly  afterwards  defeated  by  Angus  , 
MacFergos. 

ValsOU,  HoiuTio,  YiscouHT  ().  17r>B,  d. 
1805),  was  the  son  of  the  Bector  of  Burn- 
ham  Thorpe  in  Norfolk.  He  went  to 
■rhool  first  at  Norwich,  and  afterwards 
at  North  Walshan.     In  1771  he  went  to 


■ea  with  his  uncle  in  the  Saitonnable,  but 
Boou  returned,  and  was  comnussioned  to  the 
Triumph  at  Chatham.  In  1773  his  nncle's 
influence  obtained  a  place  for  him  in  an 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seaa.  The  expedition 
was  at  one  time  in  great  danger,  but  eventoally 
returned  in  safety.  He  was  then  ordered  to 
the  East  Indies,  where,  after  serving  eighteen 
months,  ha  was  invalided  home.  Ia  1777  be 
received  his  commission  as  setond  lieiitSDant 
of  the  Isvtttofft,  ordered  to  Jamaica.  In  the 
West  Indies  be  soon  became  noticeable  for 
his  bravery  and  application,  and  in  December, 
1778,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Badgtr,  from  which  he  was  tranaterred  in  the 
following  June  as  poot-captoin  to  the  JEftH- 
thinhreok.  In  the  spring  of  17S0  he  was 
appointed  to  command  an  expedition  against 
San  Juan  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  The 
expedition  ended  in  laiiure,  not  through  any 
&ult  ot  Nelson's,  but  on  account  of  the  deadly 
nature  of  the  climato,  against  which  only  380 
out  of  1,800  men  were  proof.  Nelson  hiinBelf 
was  so  shattered  by  the  exertions  he  had  gone 
through  that  he  had  to  go  to  England  to  recruit 
his  health.  In  1733  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Baren  bound  for  the  West  Indiee,  where  he 
found  himself  senior  captain.  In  this  position 
he  became  involved  in  some  troublesome 
disputes,  and  finally  in  a  law-auii,  owing  to 
his  deteimination  to  enforce  the  Navwstion 
Act.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
War  in  17B3  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Ajanemnon  of  sixty-four  guns  to  proceed  to 
the  Uedilemnean.  In  170S  Sir  John  Jervis 
took  the  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Nelson  became  at  the  same  time  commodore. 
After  various  encounters  with  Spanish  and 
French  ships,  be  joined  the  main  fleet  off 
Cape  St  Vincent,  where,  on  Feb.  11,  1707, 
he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  great 
battle,  and  contributed  much  to  the  victory. 
Nelson  was  now  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral,  and  commanded  the  inner 
squadron  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  In  July 
he  conducted  a  night  attack  on  Santa  Crux, 
which  tailed  through  the  darkness ;  Nelson 
himself  lost  his  right  arm.  Early  in  the 
following  year  he  rejoined  Lord  St.  Vincent 
in  the  Vanjfuardj  and  was  immediately 
despatched  in  command  ot  a  small  squadron 
to  watch  the  movement*  of  the  French  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean.  On  Aug.  1  he 
came  in  sight  of  them  anchored  in  Aboukir 
Bay,  near  Alexandna.  He  at  once  attacked 
vriUi  such  fury  and  skill  that,  afto'  the  battle 
had  raged  all  night,  the  whole  French  fleet, 
with  the  exception  ot  tour  ahipa,  was  either 
taken  or  destroyed.  The  victoiy  was  hailed 
with  delight  in  England,  where  honoun  wera 
shownred  upon  Nelson  from  all  sidee,  and  he 
was  created  Baron  Nelson.  There  was  work 
tor  him  next  to  do  at  Naples  in  trying  to 
strengthen  that  kingdom  to  resist  France.  At 
Naplea  Nelson's  infatoation  for  Lady  Hamilton 
led  him  to  bolster  up  the  decaying  monarchy 
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the  following  year  he  win  aent  at  sacond 
conunand  undar  Sir  Hyde  Pai-ber  to  the 
Baltic,  and  on  April  2  bore  the  chief  part  in 
the  bombaidmeiit  of  Copenhagen.  Nelion  was 
made  a  viscount,  and  on  tho  recall  of  Sir 
Hyde  Paiker  was  left  in  sole  command. 
On  hia  retnm  to  England  he  wat  at  once 
appointed  to  a  command  extending  from 
Orfordneu  to  Beachy  Head.  He  organised 
an  attack  on  the  flotilla  lying  at  Boulogne, 
but  the  expedition  failed  in  its  immediate 
object,  though  it  had  the  effect  of  terrifying 
the  French.  On  the  war  breaking  out  afresh  in 
1803  he  van  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Hediterranean  fleet,  and  took  bis  station  ofi 
Toulon.  From  Ma;,  1803,  to  August,  1806, 
Nelson  left  his  ship  only  three  timei,  to  constant 
was  his  watch  for  an  opportonity  of  engaging 
the  enemy.  But  when  the  alliance  of  Bpain  and 
France  was  concluded  Napoleon  determLned 
to  carry  ont  his  long.intended  invasion  of 
England.  The  combined  fleets  pnt  out  of 
port.  Nelson  went  in  search  of  them.  From 
January  to  April,  1805,  he  beet  about  the 
Mediterranean ;  tlien  pursued  them  to  the 
West  Indies.  Here  they  were  in  advance  of 
him;  and  he  was  baffled  by  conflicting 
accounts  of  their  movements.  At  length  he 
followed  tbem  northwards,  and  on  July  19 
anchored  off  Gibraltar,  but  could  hear  no 
tidings  of  tbem.  Unrelenting'ly  be  resumed 
his  search  round  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  mtuming,  joined 
Admiral  Cornwallis  off  TJahant  on  August 
IS,  where  he  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
Fortomonth.  Ihere  he  leamt  that  Admiral 
Calder  had  fallen  in  vrith  them  off  Cape 
Finisterre  on  July  22,  and  that  they  bad  put 
into  Vigo  to  rent.  He  again  offered  his 
■ervices,  which  were  eagerly  acoepted ;  and 
on  Sept.  29  he  was  off  Cadii,  ViUeneuve 
hesitated  to  obey  peremptory  orders  to  put  to 
sra ;  but  at  length  he  ventured  out,  and  on 
Oct.  21  gave  Nelson  his  long-wisbed-for 
opportuni^.  The  fleets  met  off  Trafalgar, 
and  in  the  battle  which  ensued  the  French 
And  Spanish  fleets  were  utterly  destroyed. 
The  victorv  was,  bowever,  only  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  Nelson's  life.  He  died  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-seven.  "  Yet,"  as  Sonthey  says, 
"he  cannot  be  nid  ia  have  taBen  prema- 
turely, whose  work  was  done." 

Sootbey,  W<  'f  Selim :  Fettigrew,  Ibnr><n 
But.  J  Aliaon,  Hut,  </  £iirDp«.     rw  R,  A  1 

SennilUI  ii  the  supposed  author  of  the 
collection  of  chronicles  and  genealogies  of 
very  different  date  and  value  which  is  styled 
Hittoria  Bntentan.  Very  different  views 
have  been  held  as  to  the  authenticity,  anthor- 
ahip,  and  historical  nsefulness  of  Nennius. 


Man^  have  agreed  with  HUton'i  deaoription 
of  him  OS  a  "  very  trivial  writer,"  and  one 
Kcent  author  speaks  of  "  the  stoS  called 
NenniuB."  Mr.  Skene,  however,  hai  formed 
a  higher  opinion  of  his  value. 

Hanniu  hu  lam  pabllihed  bjr  the  EMt.  Hist. 
Boo.,  Hid  in  tlis  Mm.  EM.  Bnt.  Tksn  is  s 
tjsnilatioii  in  Bahn's  ^lUfqiuviKn  LCatvry.  Tb« 
bssC  uoomit  ol  Urn  will  ba  toond  hi  III. 
Skene's  CtUic  Bcvlltni,  lOl.  L 
Vspwnl.  About  the  middle  of  the 
tonrteraith  century  it  was  colonised  by 
itajpoota,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  a  chief  of  the  Ooorkha  tribe  united 
all  the  small  principalities  and  founded  the 
military  dynasty  of  EstmaiLdoo.  The  at- 
tempta  of  the  Nepaal  princes  to  extend  their 
dommions  north  ended  in  a  collision  with 
China,  which  reenltad  in  their  being-  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute.  Foiled  in  the  north, 
they  turned  south.  Their  greatest  general, 
TJlmur  Singh,  who  acted  almost  indepen- 
dently, earned  their  arms  west  beyond  the 
Kalee  to  the  Upper  Sutlej,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  rising  power  trf  Eunjeet  Sin^ 
Not  contemt  with  this,  they  pushed  their 
enoToaclunents  to  the  British  frontier  and 
beyond,  until  their  aggrtoaioDB  ended  in  the 
Goorkha  War  (q-v.),  which  effectually  re- 
pressed their  attempts  in  the  south  and  west. 
The  treaty  which  ended  the  war  has  never 
been  violated,  and  the  Uoorkbas,  instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  our  exigencies  in  tbe 
Mutiny  of  1867,  sent  a  large  force  to  assist 
in  quelling  it.  Tbe  barren  region  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  war  haa  proved  an 
invaluable  acquisition.  It  haa  fiunisbed  site* 
for  sanatoria  ut  Simla,  Mussooree,  Landonr, 
and  Nynee-thal,  where  the  rulers  of  British 
India  can  recruit  their  strength  during  the 
heat  of  Bummer.  Tbe  diatance  between  Cal- 
cutta nnd  Simla  is  abridged  by  a  railway, 
and  to  this  beautiful  place  the  Governor- 
General,  the  command^-in- chief,  and  the 
chief  officials,  fly  during  the  intense  heat  of 

ITratrality'  may  be  either  perfect  or  con- 
ventional, independent  of,  or  affected  by, 
treaty.  Examples  uf  conventional  neutrality 
are  horded  bv  the  perpetual  neutrality  and 
inviolability  of  the  Swiss  cantons  declared  in 
1816,  and  by  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  declared 
in  1S33.  In  some  cases  also  neutrality  has  been 
qualified  by  a  pre-exiating  alliance  with  one 
of  the  belligerents.  ThuH,  in  tbe  war  between 
Ritsaia  and  Sweden  in  1788,  Denmark,  though 
supplying  the  Empress  Catherine  with  certain 
aid,  as  arranged  by  previous  tt«aty,  was  ]'et 
held  to  be  neutral.  Such  a  limited  neutrality, 
however,  would  scarcely  be  recognised  in  theae 
days.  No  hostilities  are  lawful  on  neutral 
territory,  nor  may  troops  pass  throng  such 
territory  tor  the  purposes  of  war.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  a 
neutral  state  all  capture*  are  invalid,  and 
every  belligersnt  act  is  imlawfoL     In  1863 
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Qm  orew  of  the  American  merchantmaii  the 
Ck—aptake  mnticied,  Beisad  the  ahip,  and  de- 
dued  her  a  Confederate  tn«n-of-wBr.  The 
tJnited  States  goTemment  took  the  ship  with 
three  of  the  crew  in  Bntiih  vaten,  but  Air, 
Seward  coiuidoied  the  capture  a  violation  of 
Uie  taw  of  natioDS,  and  delivered  ship  and 
men  to  the  British  authoritiea.  Such  viola. 
tdoo  of  territorial  right  ie  a  matter  which 
lies  between  the  neutral  state  and  the  captor. 
A  neutcai  state  is  Iraund  not  to  afford  any 
kind  of  warlike  help  to  either  of  two  bellige- 
rents, and  not  to  refuse  to  one  what  she  grants 
to  the  other.  Acting  on  these  ^indples, 
Washington,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  of  1793,  isauod  a  proclamation  of  neutra- 
lity, with  inatructiona  to  prevent  thaequipment 
of  belligerent  veaaelB  intae  ports  of  the  United 
States.  No  legislative  effort  in  this  direction 
was  made  hy  Oroat  BritaLo  until  the  Forei^ 
Enlistment  Act  of  ISIS,  which  followed  the 
lines  laid  down  in  America.  This  Act  was 
relaxed  in  1835  in  respect  of  troops  levied  to 
Qphold  the  claim  of  Queen  Isabella  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  During  the  civil  war  in 
America,  IS61 — S5,  much  dispute  arose  con- 
cerning our  duty  as  a  neutiaL  Many  cruisers, 
■uch  as  the  Alabama,  the  Florida,  and  tha 
Shenandoah,  were  built  at  Liverpool  for  the 
Confederate  Slates,  and  were  received  in  British 
ports.  These  ships  did  immense  damage  to 
the  shipping  and  trade  of  the  Federal  States. 
The  most  famous  of  them,  llie  Alabama,  was 
built  in  Liverpool  in  18S2,  received  her  crew 
from  that  port,  and  sailed  IJieuce  to  the  Azores, 
where  she  put  on  board  her  armament,  which 
had  been  sent  out  from  Liverpool  for  that  pur- 
pose. Duringthenexttwoyeanghetookriity- 
nve  vessels,  before  she  was  herself  destroyed. 
As  she  and  her  fellows  left  our  ports  without 
warlike  eijnipment,  the  law  was  evaded  rather 
than  broken.  Since,  however,  it  was  at  lenst 
donbtful  how  far  we  had  exerciaed  due  vigi- 
lance in  the  matter,  we  submitted  theAmerican 
claims  to  arbitration,  and,  in  1872,  were  con- 
demned to  pay£3,000,000  damages.  Ajregards 
the  rights  of  neutrals  in  trading  and  carrying, 
primitive  law  allows  the  capture  of  an  enemy  a 
goods  in  any  place  save  the  territory  of  a 
neutral  state;  public  shipa.'being  reckoned  as 
nich  torritorj-,  are  not  subject  to  visitation  or 
capture  of  goods.  This  does  not  apply  to 
private  vessels.  In  respect  of  these,  however, 
primitive  law  has  boon  modified  by  treaty  in 
favour  of  the  rule  that  free,  or  neutral  alups, 
make  the  goods  they  carry  free  also.  Treaties 
to  this  afiect  were  made  by  Holland,  a  great 
Iniding  and  carrying  country,  with  Spam  in 
1S60,  with  France  in  1SS2,  and  again  at  the 
Peaceof  Ryswickin  1597-  Tlioagh  the  maxim 
"  free  ships,  free  goods,"  does  not  imply  the 
other  maiini,  "  enemy's  ships,  enemy's  goods" 
(tor  the  one  ia  founded  on  the  principle  tiium 
atijut,  while  neutral  goods,  since  they  belong 
to  a  friend,  should  not  be  subject  to  capture), 
yet  they  have  often  been  joined  together,  as  in 


the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  Thepartiesto 
the  Armed  Neutralityof  the  Baltic,  in  17B0,in- 
sistad  on  "free  ships,  free  goods,"  which  was 
contrary  to  British  custom.  This  rule  has  been 
eatsblished  by  the  Declaration  of  Parts,  made 
in  ISsB,  with  the  exception  of  contrabund  of 
war,  a  term  including  such  goods  aa  are  of 
primary  importance  in  war,  together  with  such 
as  are  of  doubtfid  use,  as  naval  stores  and  ooal, 
if  they  are  rendered  contrabrand  by  circum- 
stanoes.  A  neutral  ship  is  subject  to  capture 
when  carrying  military  persons  or  despatches, 
or  contraband  goods,  when  they  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  ship,  or  when  fraud  is  practised. 
The  right  of  neuttals  to  carry  persons  was  in- 
volved in  the  Trent  affair.  In^ovember,  1861, 
tha  Trent,  a  Britiah  mail  steamer,  was  stopped 
by  a  United  States  ahip,  and  two  Confederate 
commissioners,  Alessrs.  Slid  ell  and  Maaun, 
with  their  secretaries,  were  taken  from  her. 
Earl  Russell  declared  that  these  persons  wen 
not  contraband,  and  finally  they  were  delivered 
up  to  us,  the  question  of  their  character  being 
1^  unsettled.  Neutral  rights  are  further 
limited  by  blockade.  The  right  to  blockade 
by  proclamation  was  asserted  by  Bonaparte, 
when,  in  1806,  without  a  ship  to  eoforce  his 
decree,  he  declared  the  blockade  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  same  assertioa  was  involved  in 
our  retaliatoiy  Ordera  in  Council.  It  has  now 
been  settled  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  that 
a  blockade  to  be  binding  on  a  neutral  must  he 
"  effective.''  These  restraints  on  neutrals 
imply  the  belligarent  right  of  search  and 
capture,  and  a  neutral  ship  resisting  this  right 
ia  thereby  rendered  subject  to  confiscation. 

WluatoD,  luiunuitimai  Lav,  sd.  Dana,  pn 

us-as7.  ^  ^Y 


The  title  was  forfeited  in  1670.  Ralph's 
younger  sons,  Richard,  William,  and  Edward, 
became  respectively,  through  hit  marriage. 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  Baron  Fauconberg,  and 
Abergaveony  [with  the  titles  of  Bospencer 
and  Burghersh).  Another  son,  George, 
was  created  Loid  Latimer.  Bichard,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  was  the  father  of  Bichard, 
the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick  (by  marriage 
with  Ann,  sister  and  beireas  of  Henry  Beau- 
champ.  Earl  and  nltimately  Duke  of  Warwick], 
whose  daughter,  Isabel,  married  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  created  Elurl  of  Warwick  and  of 
Salisbury  (UT2).  John  Neville,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  "  King-maker,"  was  created 
Harquis  of  Uontagu  (1470),  and  his  son, 
George,  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  1469.  The  latter 
was  degraded  from  all  hia  dignities  in  1477, 
but  a  descendant  in  the  female  line,  Anthony 
Browne,  wHfl  created  Viscount  Monts^  (1664). 
Hetuming  to  the  generation  next  aubsequent 
to  Rjilph,  first  Enrl  of  Weatmorelaad,  George 
Lord  Latimer's  title  fell  into  abeyance  in 
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1577,  while  that  of  Edward,  Lord  Aberga. 
venny,  still  remaini.  It  waa  raised  to  an 
Mrldoni  (with  the  yiaconnCy  of  Neville  of 
BirliDK  in  Kent)  in  17S4,  Hud  to  a  maniuuate 
(with  the  earldom  of  Lewes)  in  1876.  Between 
l&SS,  however,  and  1604  there  was  a  diapnte 
betwetrn  the  heir  genetal  and  the  heir  male 
of  the  title,  which  ended  in  the  latter  holding 
only  the  barony  of  Abergavonn}',  while  the 
former  received  that  of  Daapencer,  The  son 
of  the  holder  of  the  Ceapencer  title  was  in 
1624  raised  to  the  harony  of  Bui^ienh  and 
earldom  of  Westmoreland,  asd  the  title  stiU 
remains  with  his  deeceadiULtB, 

V*TiIl»,  Alexahdu  (rf.  1392),  was  elected 
Archbishop  of  York  in  1373,  and  on  the  ac- 
cession of^  Bichard  II.  became  One  of  hit 
chief  advisera.  The  barona  were  determined 
to  get  rid  of  aU  the  royal  miniaters,  and  in 
1 387  Neville  whs  impeached  of  trweon.  Tha 
Merciless  Parliament  declared  him  guilty 
of  treason,  and  tha  Pope  was  indurad  to 
tnnalate  him  to  tha  see  of  St.  Andrews, 
which  act,  as  Scotland  acknowledged  tha  rival 
Pop^  was  a  mere  mockery.  Neville  retired 
to  Flandera,  where  he  obtained  a  benefioe, 
which  be  held  till  his  death. 

VsviUa,  Gbokos,  Bishop  of  Eieter  (i 
1476),  was  the  yoiuisest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  brother  to  Warwick,  the 
"  King-maker."  In  1456  he  was  aiade  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  on  the  triumph  of  the  YorkiBts 
in  1460,  received  the  Great  Seal.  In  146S 
he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  York;  but 
on  the  ta«i^[ing  out  of  a  quarntl  between  the 
Eari  of  Warwick  and  tha  king  in  1467,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  chaneellorahip.  In  1470 
he  joined  his  brothers  in  their  restoration  of 
Eenry  VI.,  bv  whom  he  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor ;  but  aiter  Edward's  victaries  at  Bamet 
and  Tewkesbury,  his  goods  ware  seized  and 
he  himself  was  imprisoned  for  three  ycKTS. 
Ue  took  no  further  part  in  public  afitira,  and 
died  not  long  after  his  release. 

ir«Till«'i  CroK*.  Thb  BitTLii  ot 
(Oct.  17,  134B),  WTO  ionght  near  Durham, 
between  an  invading  army  of  the  Scotch, 
under  David  II,,  the  Btewaid  and  the  Knight 
of  Liddesdale,  and  the  naithem  militia 
under  Henry  Percy  and  ttalph  Neville.  The 
Scotch  were  completely  defeated,  owing  to 
thair  inability  t«  cope  with  the  English 
archers ;  David  himself  was  captured,  to- 
gether with  many  of  the  chi^  men  in  the 
Scottish  army,  and  it  is  said  that  16,000  men 

Verifl,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  was 
disMvered  by  Columbus (1493],  and  colonised 
hv  English  settlen  fnim  St.  Kitt's  (1628). 
^0  pn^n^ss  of  the  island  made  rapid  strides 
nntil  1706,  when  a  French  invasion  carried 
ofi  most  of  the  slaves ;  and  for  some  time 
after  this  attack,  the  colonists  had  c<msider- 
kble  difficulty  in  supporting  tiieaiMlve*.    In 
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1B71  Nevis  joined  the  Federation  of  Um 
Leeward  Islands.    Previous  t«  this  lime  the 

government  was  vested  in  a  preddeat,  a 
council  of  seven  membaia,  and  a  lepreeenta- 
tive  assembly  of  nine. 

Haw  Briuunriok  at  Gist  toimed  part 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and,  lilce  that  country,  was 
discovered  fiivt  by  Cabot  in  1497.  In  1639 
and  1672  it  was  partially  colonised  by  the 
French,  and  was  by  them  held  as  A  fishing 
and  banting  stSition  nntil  1760,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  British.  Shortly  afterwards 
English  colonists  began  to  arrive  in  lai^ 
numbers,  and  the  fisheries  were  found  to  be 
extremely  valuable.  In  1 783  the  country  was 
still  further  colonised  by  anilmber  of  disbanded 
troops,  who  were  sent  from  New  England, 
~  '  '  ~  tha  following  year  Naw  Brunswick 
Lted  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  made 
Bpendent  province,  with  a  consti- 
..uuuu  imiilat  to  those  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada.  In  1837,  in  consequmce  of  rept«- 
seotations  made  to  the  home  government, 
the  entire  control  of  taxation  was  vested  in 
the  legislative  anembly.  In  1867,  under  the 
liriti^  North  American  Act,  New  Brunswick 
Was  incorporated  with  other  provinces  under 
the  title  of  the  Domilkion  of  Canada.  Its 
government,  which  is  now  subject  to  the 
central  authority  at  Ottawa,  conaists  of  a 
lieutenant-govemer,  an  executive  and  a  ligis- 
lative  council,  and  a  legislative  assembly. 
The  capital  Of  New  Brunsvrick  is  St.  John's, 
and  its  wealth  is  derived  from  fisheries,  coal, 
and  iron,  besides  other  minerals.  (Canada.] 
B.  M.  Hartiii,  Britiuli  (MmiH,-  Cranar,  Tlu 
Tnip.  and  Cel,  CnHiU.  ef  tlu  Bntamie  Smyirt , 
Gtmar,  Ntv  BruntviA 

n'ew  England.  [Colonibs,  AMuucAit.] 
XTttW  Xodal  was  the  name  given  to  the 
anny  of  the  Parliammt  as  new  modelled  in 
April,  1645.  The  term  refen^  at  first  to  the 
plan  on  which  the  army  was  reorganised,  but 
BOOB  come  to  signify  the  aim^  itaaU.  Hib 
Lords  rej  ected  the  Bnt  SeU'denying  Ordinance, 
because  they  did  not  know  "  what  ifaepe  the 

P'  would  suddenly  take."  The  Commons 
Liced  a  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  army  on  the  following  plan.  The  new 
force  was  to  oonaist  of  2-^,000  men,  divided 
into  6,SaO  horaa,  1,000  dragoons,  and  14,400 
foot,  the  horse  to  be  formed  into  eleven  tegi- 
ments  of  600  men  each,  the  dragoons  into  t«n 
companies  of  100  men,  and  the  foot  into 
twelve  regiments  of  1,200  men  each  in  ten 
companies.  The  army  was  to  cost  £44,S6Ii  a 
month,  to  be  raised  by  assosment  througiKiat 
kingdom.     On  January  21  it  was  resolved 


that  this  force  shonld  be  oonimanded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  with  SIdppnt  •«  majar< 
general.  The  officen  were  to  be  D<»njnated 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  two  Hoosea.  "noh  achtsne, 
and  these  uipointments,  were  conflrmed  by 
theHonMotLotd(onFebTiMryl6,l64&.  The 
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new  BTinf  contoiaed  a  luge  number  of  In- 
dependsDU,  for  Fairfax  was  empowered  to 
diqwDse  with  the  sigoatnre  of  the  Covenant 
in  the  case  of  religious  men-  Sevenl  ol  its 
officers  had  rinen  from  the  ranks,  and  hod 
originally  filled  very  humble  atations.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Pride  and  HetrgDn  bad  beon, 
the  one  a  drayman  and  tbe  other  a  cobbler. 
But  the  Hssertiona  made  at  the  time  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  new  ecbemo  that  most  of  the 
colonels  were  "  tradesmen,  brewers,  tailora, 
goldsmiths,  shoemabere,  and  tbe  like,"  were 
entiiely  untrue.  Out  of  thirty-Beren  generals 
and  colonels  it  is  computed  that  twenty-one 
were  conunonen  of  good  families,  nine  mem- 
bers of  noble  fanulies,  and  only  seven  not 
gentlemen  by  birth.  It  deserves  notice  that 
a  large  number  of  these  officora  were  Crom- 
well's kinsmen  and  connections.  Clarendon 
in  1660  described  the  army  thus  founded  as 
"  an  Bimj  whose  sobriety  and  manners,  whoso 
COOntge  and  success,  bave  made  it  famous  and 
tczriMe  alt  over  the  world." 

Markhmn,  &/(  0/  Futrfmn;  Pacook,  Atut 
Iiute  4r  Caealiiri  aivd  BnMhHdt. 

[C.  H.  F.] 
Vtnr  Smr,  Tn  Battli  op  (June  G, 
IT99),  was  fought  during  tbe  Irish  Kebellion 
between  Oeneral  Johnstone,  witb  some  1,400 
man,  and  no  less  than  30,000  rebels,  under 
father  Soche  and  Bagemil  Harvey.  T^ 
rebels  were  at  first  saccesBtnl,  and  reached 
even  tiie  market-place ;  here,  however,  John- 
■tone  rallied  his  men,  and,  charging  with  the 
bayonet,  drove  Uiem  out  of  the  town  with 
fearful  carnage.  The  troops,  enraged  to 
freniy,  gave  no  quarter,  and  after  eleven 
houiV  fighting,  no  less  than  2,600  rebel 
corpses  wore  left  on  the  field.    This  defeat 

B evented    the    rebels    from    marching    on 
ublin. 

Hew  Sontli  Wal«a.    [Austkaua.] 
Hew  Kmland.    [Ao«Tiui.iA.;i 


The  writer's  style  is  clear  and  sedate,  while 
his  obeermtions  are  acute  and  sensible.  All 
that  is  known  of  the  antbor  is  that  he  was  an 
Augustinian  canon. 

As  edi'lon  at  hia  work  is  pablldwd  tv  the 
BngUsh  Historical  Sodrtj. 
HmrlmrB,  Battlh  or  (Aug.  28,  1640). 
At  the  openmg  of  the  second  war  be- 
tween Charles  I.  and  the  Scots,  Viscount 
Conwar,  with  about  12,000  men,  was 
charged  to  hold  tbe  line  at  the  Tyne. 
Leaving  two-thirds  of  hia  forces  in  Newcastle, 
Conway,  witb  S,000  foot  and  I,fiOO  bone, 
posted  himself  at  the  ford  ol  Newbum,  four 
miles  above  the  town.    There  he  threw  np 


opposite  bank,  and,  after  a  three  hours' 
cannonade,  the  raw  levies  who  defended  them 
took  to  flight.  Tbe  Scots  now  crossed  the 
river,  and  after  a  couple  of  charges,  routed 
the  English  cavalry.  This  defeat  fon'ed 
Conway  to  evacuate  Newcastle,  which  tbe 
Scots  occupied  oa  tbe  following  day. 
OaidisBE,  BvL  e/Bup.,  ISOS-IStf. 

Hewbnry,  Tub  Fimt  Battlb  op  (Smt. 
20,  1643),  was  fought  during  tbe  Great  Ke- 
bellioB.  Tbe  Earl  of  Essex  raised  the  aie^ 
of  Oloai:eeter  (Sept.  B),  and  managsd  to  evade 
imnuiit  during  the  lirat  portion  of  his  man^ 
back  to  Lan&n.  But  Prince  Bnpert,  with 
tlie  royal  cavalry,  overtook  him  and  delayed 
his  progrfea,  so  Uiat  the  king  was  enabled  to 
occupy  Newbury,  and  bar  the  road  to  London. 
Tbe  royal  army  was  advantageouely  posted 
on  a  hill  to  the  south  of  Newbury  with  ita 
right  resting  on  the  river  Kennet.  Charles 
was  resolved  to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude, 
but  the  rash  attack  of  some  of  his  horse  pre- 
vented this  rteolution  being  carried  out.  The 
battle  was  decided  by  tbe  Parliamentary 
infantry,  led  by  Essex  in  person,  who  stormed 
the  hill  by  sheer  hard  fighting.  "The  trained 
bands  of  the  city  of  London,"  writes  an  officer 
present,  "  endured  tbe  chiefe«t  heat  of  the 
day,  and  had  the  honour  to  win  it."  "  lliey 
braved  themselves  to  wonder,' '  says  Claren- 
don i  "  atandtikg  as  a  bulwark  and  rampart  to 
defraid  the  test."  The  king  lost  many  noble- 
men and  officers,  including  the  Earl  of 
CamaivoD,  the  'Earl  of  Sund^land,  and  Ij>rd 
Falkland.  'Easei  marched  on  to  Beading, 
unopposed,  the  next  morning. 

Mar,  Hittwv  ol  t\t  Long  Parlionwnt ;  Claifln- 
toa.  HM.    r,f  t)m  KtbiUim;  For««r,   Briliik 

]fstrblinr>  I^HB  SscoKD  Battlb  of  (Oct. 
27,  1644).  J^r  the  suirender  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex  in  ComwaU  (Sept.,  1644),  Charles 
marched  back  towards  Oxfordshire.  He 
found  that  the  Parliament  bad  onited  a  new 
army  of  about  16,000  men  from  the  aimiei 
of  Waller  and  Mancheattr,  and  the  remains 
of  that  of  Essex.  Tbe  king,  with  little  more 
than  8,000  men,  took  up  his  position  to  the 
north  of  Newbury  between  Sl^w  and  Bpeen, 
witli  bis  front  protetted  by  the  river  Lam'- 
borne,  with  Donnington  Castle,  and  a  house 
called  Doleroan's  House,  serving  as  outworks. 
Here  the  king  was  attacked  on  Oct.  27.  On 
the  king's  left,  round  Speen,  the  Royalists  lost 
that  village  and  several  guns,  but  they  held 
their  ground  in  the  fields  between  Donning- 
ton and  Nawbuiy.  On  tbe  right,  at  Shaw, 
tbe  earthworks  round  Dolernan's  Bouse 
were  successfully  defended,  and  tbe  Parlia- 
maotsry  troops  were  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  Nevertheless  the  Io«  of  ground  on  the 
left  obliged  the  king  to  abandon  his  position, 
and  he  withdrew  the  same  night  by  Don- 
nington Castle  to  'WallingfonL  Cromwell 
detdaied  that  this  imperfect  victory  might  have 
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bosD  turned  into  a  deciiiTe  Bucceoa  bod  the 

Earl  of  Manchester  been  willing.  "  I  Bhowed 
him  evidently,"  Bays  Cromwell,  "  how  this 
succen  might  be  obtained,  nnd  only  denred 
leare  with  my  own  brigade  of  hone  to  charge 
the  king's  aimy  in  their  retreat,  leaving  it  to 
tho  earl'g  choice  if  ho  thought  proper  to 
remain  neuttal  with  the  rest  of  his  foroea. 
But  ho  positiTely  refused  hii  conaent."  So 
tar  did  the  inactivity  of  the  Parliamentary 

Snenil  go,  that  the  king  was  allowed  twelve 
ys  later  to  return  and  rranove  hie  artillery 
and  Btorce  from  Donnington. 

Ludlow,  Kzmcin:  CUnndon,  Hiit.  ^  On 
ROKlUm:  BiiE.Vftlia,  HMorval  Ditmmm; 
Simeon  A^,  A  Trw  IMalipn  of  tlH  Vint  CkV 
Occarrnta  al  and  lina  ttu  BiitU  oT  Snclmry: 
■WiLrbart(ni.fTiii»K«p«rf;  JConehnln-'i  Ouar™* 
mlA  CroiiiiMll  lC«mdm  Bon.).       rf;_  H_  pi 

VftwOftltle,  TuoiCAa  Hollss,  Duke  of 
(».  1393,  d.  1769),  succeeded  to  his  uncle'g 
properiy  in  1 7 1 1  ■  He  attached  htmielf  to  the 
Whig*.  On  the  acceeaion  of  George  I.  ho 
became  Lord-Lieutenant  of  UiddlcEcx,  and 
was  created  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  171S.  In 
that  year  he  displayed  great  zeal  in  suppress- 
ing the  Jacobite  rebellion.  He  was  made 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council.  He  followed  Sunderland  ajid  Stan- 
hope when  the  schism  took  place  in  the  Whig 
miaiatrv,  hut  on  their  deaths  in  1720  he 
joined  Townghond  aitd  Walpole.  In  1724,  on 
the  dismissal  of  Carteret,  he  became  Secretary 
of  State.  Pot  many  years  he  continued 
to  be  a  follower  of  Walpole.  At  lenrih,  in 
1738,  seeing  that  Walpole  was  deprived  of  the 
friendship  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  that  the 
king  was  opposed  to  his  peace  policy,  New- 
castle began  to  intrigue  aaiainst  him.  The 
king  was  encouraged  in  his  wish  for  war ; 
angry  despatches  were  sent  to  the  English 
ambalsador  in  Spnin.  Walpole's  appointment 
of  Lord  Hervey  as  Lord  PriFV  Seal  further 
alienated  him.  In  1742  his  mtrigaea  were 
successful;  Walpole  resigned.  Wilmington 
was  mode  premier,  and  on  his  death  (1743) 
Newcastle's  brother,  Henry  Pelham,  became 
Itoder  of  the  ministry;  All  oppositioii  in 
Parliament  hod  ceased,  but  the  Pelhams  were 
jealous  of  Carteret.  They  brought  matters  to 
a  orisie  by  demanding  the  admission  of  Pitt 
and  Chesterfield  to  the  cabinet.  Tbe  king  re- 
fused, and  thm'  resigned.  Carteret  was  com- 
missioned to  form  a  ministry,  but  he  failed, 
and  the  Pelhams  retomedto  power.  In  1747 
Newcastle  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  Chester- 
field. Contrary  to  the  wish  of  Henry  Pelham, 
he  still  promoted  the  war.  ChosterBeld, 
finding  his  peace  policy  disregarded,  resigned. 
Shortly  afterwords  Newcastle  (1T48)  con- 
clnded  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In 
1751  an.  estrangement  took  place  between 
the  two  brothers.  On  the  death  of  Pel- 
ham, Newcastle  took  his  brother's  place 
M  head  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  at  a  loss 
for  a  leader  in 


Robinson,  a  weak  man,  was  appointed  to  lead 
the  House.  Pitt  and  Fox  contrived  to 
torment  him.  but  Fox  making  t«mu  with 
Newcastle,  he  contrived  to  get  through  the 
year.  It  was  evident  that  war  was  at  hand. 
Newcastle  was  quite  intapable.  He  gave  con- 
tradictory orders  to  the  English  admirals,  and 
on  the  tailnre  of  Admiral  Pyng  the  popular  out- 
cry agBiDst  him  was  so  great  that  he  was  com- 
pelled  toresign  (I79S).  He  immediately  b^an 
to  intrigue  for  office.  On  the  failure  of  Pitt's 
administration,  a  complicated  serioa  of  nego- 
tiations ensued.  During  eleven  weeks  there 
was  no  Pariiament.  For  a  brief  period  I^oid 
Waldegrave  attempted  to  form  a  ministry. 
At  length  Pitt  and  Newcastle  came  to  terms, 
and  that  strong  government  bo  glorioasly 
known  as  Pitt's  ministry  was  formed.  "  Hr. 
Pitt,"  said  HoraeeWalpolo,"  does  everything; 
the  duke  gives  everything."  On  the  death  of 
OeoTge  II.,  Newcastle  sent  abject  meeBBges  to 
Bute,  offering  to  servo  not  only  with  him  but 
under  bim.  But  patronage  and  the  manage- 
ment of  elections  were  taken  out  of  his  hands. 
Id  1761  he  deserted  Pitt,  and  spoke  against 
tbe  Spanish  War.  But  his  position  was  un- 
tenuhle,  and  in  1792  he  resigned.  In  1763 
he  was  dismisBcd  from'  his  lord-lieutenancy 
tor  censuring  the  terms  of  thepcaco.  In  176.^ 
he  received  the  Privy  Seal  in  Rockingbam's 


lake,  nor  the 
them.  Extremely  timorauFi,  and  moved  to 
tears  on  tho  slightest  occasions,  he  abounded 
in  childish  caresses  and  empty  protcBtations. 
Fretful  and  jmevish  with  his  dependants, 
always  distrusting  his  friends,  and  always 
ready  to  betray  them,  he  lived  in  a  ooi^inusl 
turmoil  of  harassing  affaiis,  vexations  oppo- 
sition, sod  burning  jealousies.  What  cbiefiy 
maintained  him  in  power  was  his  court-craft, 
his  indefatigable  perseverance,  his  devoting 
every  energy  of  his  mind  to  discover  and 
attach  himself  to  the  winning  side." 

Hamoe  Walpole  i  Smollett,  H^i<l.  ^  Sng.  ; 
Btanbope,  H«ri.  n/  Eni.;  MusTilar,  Btnt  m 
duiilun .-  Laokr,  Bit.  fflht  SifUHOtii  Cmfw* ; 

KawonstlSi  Wtt-uam  Catshiubh,  Dcxr 

OF(J.  1692,1^.1676),  son  of  Charles  Cavendish 
and  Katherine,  Iddy  Ogle,  was  created  suc- 
cessively Baren  Ogle  (1620),  Earl  of  Newcastle 
nS28),  Marquis  of  Newcastle  (1643),  and 
Duke  of  Newcastle  (1S64).  He  took  np  arms 
for  the  king  during  the  Civil  War,  and  seised 
Newcastle,  thus  securing  for  Charles  the  com- 
munication he  needed  with  the  Continent. 
At  the  close  of  1642  ho  marched  into  York- 
shire,  recovered  York,  defeating  after  a  six 
months'  camnaign  the  army  of  Lord  f^rfai, 
and  forcing  bim  to  take  renge  in  HulL  But 
the  siege  w  Holl  was  unsuccessful  (Bept.  3 — 
Oct.  27),  and  in  the  next  cunptugn   the 
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•dTanCQ  of  the  Scots,  and  their  junotion 
with  Fairfax,  forced  hiin  to  ihut  himaelf  up 
in  York.  The  city  wm  relieved  by  Prince 
Rapert,  who,  aguinit  the  advice  of  the  Uazquil 
<^  Newimtle,  gave  battle  at  Manton  Moor 
(July  2,  1644).  Ait«r  this  defeat  the  man|aia 
took  ihip  at  Scarborough,  and  rutirad  to  the 
Continent,  where  lie  liied  until  the  KeetorO' 
tion.  At  Paria  he  manied,  in  1645,  Margaret 
Lucas,  oelebrated  for  her  learning  and  eccen- 
tricity, and  auUior  of  a  life  of  her  hushwnd. 
She  eetimatefl  the  losses  sustained  hy  the 
dnke  in  consequence  of  his  loyiltj,  and  his 
services  to  the  king,  at  £D40,000.  As  com- 
pensation for  these  losses  he  was,  in  I6B4, 
made  Duke  of  Kewcastle.  Clarendon  describes 
the  duke  as  "  a  yei7  fine  gentleman,"  "  active 
and  full  of  coarage,"  "  amorous  in  poetry  and 
music,"  but "  the  substantial  pari^  and  fatigue 
ol  a  genera],  he  did  not  in  any  degree  under- 
stand nor  could  submit  to." 

Lift  nl  Ihf  DidU  of  Nniudlt,  'br  Humret, 
"-- ■^ . .rtls ;  ClawndoB,  Hi.1.  o/  (lu 


Vawfimndlaod  is  bd  island  at  the 
entranoe  to  the  Uulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  was 
discovered  and  colonised  at  a  very  early  period 
\sj  the  N<ffwegians,  and  rediscovered  by  Cabot 
in  1497-  Il«  valuable  flshenes  made  it  the 
resort  of  tnden  of  all  nations,  and  althoufi^ 
always  claimed  by  the  English,  sinoe  the 
attempt  to  colonise  it  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  in  1683,  it  was  not  until  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  in  1713  that  it  was  finally  created 
■  crown  colony.  In  15B3  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  headed  an  expedition  to  New- 
foundland, and  two  years  later  Sir  Francis 
Drake  dainted  the  island  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1S23  a  colony  was 
established  in  the  south  of  the  island  by 
Loid  Baltimore  and  another  by  Lord  Falk- 
land, in  [635.  Throughout  the  seventeenth 
century  quarrels  were  continually  taking 
place  between  the  English  and  French  fishing 
companies ;  and  when  the  island  was  finally 
surrendered  to  England  in  1713,  certain  fish- 
ing rights  were  reserved  to  the  French, 
vUch  enabled  them  to  impair  considerably 
the  English  trade.  The  value  of  the 
fisheries,  however,  continued  to  attract 
numerous  settlers,  and  inl724  Newfoundland 
was  separatod  from  Nova  Scotia  and  made  a 
distinct  province,  with  a  governor.  In  1 762 
Kewfoondland  was  again  attacked  by  Oie 
French,  but  the  towns  taken  by  them  were 
reMored  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Dp  to  1832  the  country  wm 
Kvemed  by  a  system  of  local  jurisprudence, 
t  in  that  year  a  constitution  was  granted, 
and  its  repreaentative  boose  of  assembly  es- 
tablished. BfisponsiblegoTeiTmient  waseatab- 
lished  in  1BS5.     It  has  a  governor  appointed 


n-appoi 
by  the  crown,  an  execntive  connuil  <n  s 
members,  a  Ic^slative  council  of  fifteen,  and 
■  house    of  iisMmbty  of  Uiirty   elected   by 


household  sufirage.  It  was  made  a  bishopric 
in  1839.  Newfoundland  is  now  the  only  part 
of  British  North  America  which  is  not  incor- 
panted  under  the  title  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Its  chief  wealth  is  derived  from  ita 
fisheries,  which  ore  still  the  cause  of  occasional 
disputes  between  the  French  and  KngHah  ' 
fiahing  companies. 

Ciei«v,  ji-ttaaaw  Bmjnri;     B.  H.  Mortlm 
BrituJiColDiiui. 


made  to  the  king  ^Jan.  36,  1648],  the  Pres- 
byterian majority  m  Parliament  seized  the 
opportunity  of  the  second  Civil  War  to  (^>en 
fr«Ji  negotiations.  On  July  3  theresolutionsof 
January  were  rescinded,  and  it  was  agreed 
(July  28)  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  enter 
mto  a  general  and  open  treaty  with  Charles,  and 
that  the  place  of  negotiation  ahould  be  Newport 
in  the  lale  of  Wight  (Aug.  lOj.  The  Parlia- 
mentary commissioners,  five  lords  and  ten  com- 
monera,  arrived  in  the  island  on  Sept,  15,  and 
the  negotiations  began  three  days  ^ter.  The 
negotiations  continued  till  Nov.  27.  as  the 
king  argued  every  point,  and  delayed  to  give 
decided  answers  in  the  hopes  of  escaping,  or 
being  freed  by  help  from  France  or  Ireland. 
He  offered  to  consent  to  the  establishment 
of  Freabyterianism  for  three  yean,  but  would 
not  agree  to  the  abolition  of  bi^ops.  His 
answers  on  the  Church  question,  and  the 
question  of  the  "  delinquents,"  were  both  voted 
unsotiatactory  (Oct.  26—30).  Nevertheless, 
on  Dec.  5  the  Uoose  of  Commons,  by  129  to 
83  voices,  votod  "  that  the  answers  of  the  king 
to  the  propositions  of  both  Houses  are  a  ground 
for  the  House  to  proceed  upon  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom." 

VttwbowA  Bany,  in  Weifoid  (Jane 
1,  1798),  vras  the  scene  of  a  skirmisli  in  the 
Irish  Rebellion.  Colooel  L'Estrange,  with 
400  mihtia  and  some  guns,  here  defeated  the 
rebels,  400  of  whom  were  killed. 

Wawtowii   Bntl«T,  Thb   Battlb   o? 

SAug.  2,  1E89),  was  a  victory  gained  by  the 
efenders  of  Enniskillen  over  the  Irish  ad- 
herents of  James  II.  It  had  been  determined 
to  attanV  the  city  from  several  quaiteia  st 
once.  The  Enniskilleoers  applied  to  Colonel 
Kirke  for  assistance,  and  received  some 
arms,  ammunition,  and  experienced  officers, 
chief  of  whom  were  Colonel  Wolseley  and 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Berry.  Tberoyal  troops, 
already  dispirited  by  a  revorsa  at  Linaske«, 
were  thrown  into  uttor  confusion  by  a  word  of 
command  incorrectly  given.  Berry,  who  com- 
manded the  advanced  troopa,  drove  back  Ha- 
cartby'a  dragoons,  under  Anthony  Hamilton. 
Uacaithy  soon  came  up  to  support  Hamilton, 
and  Wofaeley  to  suppcrt  Berry.  The  annios 
were  now  face  to  face.  Macarthy  had  above 
6,000  men  and  several  meces  of  artillery, 
Wolaeley  onder  3,000.      The  Catholics  re- 
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treated  in  good  order  through  the  little  town 
at  Nevtovu  Butld.  About  a  mile  from  the 
town  they  made  a  riaud.  The  battle  was, 
however,  soon  over.  Wolaeley'a  infantrj' 
■tniggled  through  the  hog  and  cat  down  the 
Iriih  cannoneen.  The  EnnUkillen  horae  came 
along  the  c&useway.  The  Irish  dragoona  ware 
again  Beized  with  panic,  and  the  inlUitrj,  find- 
ing themselves  deserted,  fled  for  Qieir  lives. 
Nearly  1,500  were  put  to  the  sword,  while 
about  SMI  more  were  drowned  in  Lou^  Erne. 
1[kiuU7.  Silt.  0/  Eng. 
Vile,  The  Battle  of  thb  (or  Battle  op 
Aruueib  Day),  was  fought  Aurust  I,  1798. 
Nelson,  who  had  followed  and  passed  the 
French  fleet  which  convoyed  Bonaparte's 
army  to  Egypt,  had  arrived  at  Alexandria 
two  days  before  the  French  squadron.  Not 
finding  tham  there  he  set  sail  immediately 


the  morning  of  the  iBt  of  August  his  fleet 
came  in  sight  of  that  of  the  ^nch,  under 
Admiral  Brueys,  which  was  lying  off  Alex- 
andria. The  rVench  ships  lay  just  outsida 
the  harbour  in  n  curve,  extending  from  the 
shoal  on  the  north-west  on  the  left  to  near 
the  batteriea  of  Aboakir  on  the  right.  The 
English  advanced  to  the  attack  mjhng  in  two 
lines,  one  of  which  passed  between  the  French 
and  the  shore,  while  the  other,  led  by  Nelson 
in  the  Viatguard,  anchored  outside  Che  French 
line,  the  nine  first  vessels  of  which  were  thua 
taken  between  two  fires.  The  action  beg^ 
about  half-past  six  in  tha  afternoon,  and 
before  nine  five  of  the  French  ships  had 
Struck,  or  were  rendered  helpless.  Shortly 
after  this  the  gigantic  Oriait  caught  fire  and 
blew  up.  The  battle  continued  till  midnight, 
by  which  time  nearly  all  the  French  ships 
were  too  shattered  to  reply.  At  daybreak  it 
was  seen  that  the  whole  French  line,  with 
the  exception  of  two  ships  which  cut  their 
cables  and  stood  oat  to  sea,  had  either  sunk 
m  struck  their  colours.  Tha  victory  vsa 
in  greet  part  due  to  Nelson's  admirable 
manoeuvre  of  enveloping  a  portion  of  the 
French  fleet  between  the  two  divisions  of  hie 
own.  The  effects  of  the  battle  were  very 
important.  Bonaparte's  army  was  entirely 
isolated,  and  the  ultimate  failure  of  the 
Egj-ption  expedition  ensured.  The  French 
had  m  all  nineteen  ships,  with  1,196  gnns  and 
11,330  men.  The  English  fleet  consisted  of 
fourteen  ships, with  1,C>12  guns,  and  8,068  men. 
The  British  loss  was  885  killed  and  wounded. 
Among  the  latter  was  Nelson,  who  sustained 
a  severe  woosd  in  the  head.  Two  of  tho 
French  ships  of  the  line  were  destroyed  and 
niae  were  captured.  Iheir  total  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was  9,830. 
Admiral  Brueys  was  among  those  who 
perished  in  the  action. 

SAm    DatpaUlu^  il.  46  h).  ;  Junai,  JTsfnU 
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Vixi  FriVB  was  a  name  given  to  a  writ 
first  issued  in  12Ba,  by  which  the  juries  em- 
panelled in  any  ordinary  civil  cause  were  to 
be  presented  by  the  sheriff  at  Westminster 
on  a  certain  day,  unless  before  that  day  (niti 
print)  the  justices  of  assize  came  into  the 
county,  in  which  case  the  trial  was  to  be 
before  the  justices,  and  not  at  We8 

HivsUs,  The  Passaoe  op  ■ 
10,  1813),  was  one  of  the  great  H' 
the    dosing   period  of  the  Pen' 
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defences,  and  introduced  through  it  the  light 
division  into  the  heart  of  the  French  pooitioi). 
This  mistake  of  Boult's  resulted  in  his  com- 
plete defeat,  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle. 
Soon  after,  Soult  withdrew  to  Bayonae. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  was  heavy,  but  amaU 
compared  with  that  of  the  French,  who,  in 
addition  to  4,300  men,  abandoned  fifty-one 

ria  and  all  the  field  magamnea  at  St.  Je«n 
Loz  and  Etpelette. 

Hapiar,  PfnuuKlar  Wuri  ClintaB,  PmiHuIir 
War;  WAIiinlm  DtpBSiXm, 

Vixam,  The.  On  the  break-np  of  the 
Uogul  Empire  the  Nizam- ol-MooUc,  Vic<n<oy  of 
the  Deocan  and  feudal  loid  of  the  Camatic, 
became  almost  independent  of  the  court  of 
Delhi.  He  was  tha  ruler  of  a  vast  tanitory 
between  the  EistDa  and  the  Nerbudda,  with 
35,000,000  inhabitantB.  On  his  death  (1749) 
a  struggle  for  the  throne  arose  between 
Nazir  Jmig,  his  son,  and  Moxuffer  Jung, 
his  grandson,  the  fiHiner  being  sapported 
by  the  English,  the  latter  by  the  Frent^ 
The  deaths  of  Nazir  and  Uoiuffer,  the  one 
by  treachery,  the  other  in  battle  (1750), 
nude  way  for  Salabnt  Jong  and  Nizam  All, 
brothers  of  Nazir  Jung.  The  former  suc- 
ceeded to  MozuSer,  the  Utter,  out  of  hatred 
towards  Bussy,  became  the  English  candidate 
against  his  brother.  Nixam  Ali  {d.  1803) 
eventually  captured  and  murdered  Salabut, 
and  obtained  the  chief  power  in  the  Deccan- 
In  1765—06  the  English  obtained  &om  him 
the  Northern  Circars,  which  had  been  granted 
lotheCompony  by  the  Emperor.  In  1786 — 87 
he  became  engaged  in  war  with  llppoo  in 
alliance  with  the  Uahrattas,  in  which  he  was 
not  very  successful.  The  feebleness  of  the 
Nisam,  and  his  hatred  and  fear  of  Tippoo, 
made  him  very  eager  to  join  the  Triple  Alliance 
of  ]  790,  but  his  fesT  of  the  Hahrattas,  who 
had  claims  of  eAtuiti  on  him,  induced  him 
to  try  and  get  a  guarantee  against  the  latter. 
This,  however,  was  refused.  His  serviceB 
during  the  war  were  not  of  much  value,  bat 
in  spite  of  this  he  gained  a  large  accesaion  of 
territory  by  the  Treaty  of  Sermgapalam.  In 
1794,  seeing  a  Mahratta  war  was  inevitnhle, 
he  ende&voured  to  get  English  help,  which 
was  refused  by  Sir  John  Shore.  Deaerted  br 
the  English,  he  was  bmten  in.  the  Knnllah 
campaign.    He  now  fell  into  tfas  hands  of  k 
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Fl«nch  officer,  Rayinond,  who  organiaed  a 
dlBciplmed  corps,  whidi  waa  at  first  ioteaded 
aa  a  protection  against  Uie  Mabrattas,  but 
aTentiully  absorbcu  the  whole  powor  ot  the 
COontry,  so  that  the  Xiz&m  himaaLf  became 
alarmed,  and  accepted  with  alacrity  Lonl 
Welleeley'B  proposal  to  disband  them,  and 
Tenew  the  EnguBh  alliance.  The  trea^  of 
1798  Htipalsted  that  the  oorp*  of  Bntiah 
troops  in  the  Nizam'i  pay  should  be  aog-- 
mented  to  6,000  with  a  proper  complement  of 
artiUerj*,  on  condition  that  s  provision  of 
twenty-four  laca  o(  nipeee  a  year  should  bo 
made  for  theii  support.  In  1800,  fearing 
the  lapaci^  of  the  Hahrattai,  the  Nizam 
propoaed  that  the  sabaidiary  force  should 
be  angmented,  and  that  territory  should 
be  Bubslituted  for  the  subsidy  in  money ; 
a  treaty  was  therefore  conclnood  by  which 
the  districts  the  Nisam  bad  obtained  from 
Mysore  (1793— 99]  should  be  ceded  aa  a  oom- 
mntadon  for  subaidy,  and  that  the  Ensliah 
in  letum  should  guarantee  the  defence  of  hia 
kingdom  against  all  enemies.  Thus  Niiam 
All's  long  reign  ended  in  mwlpng  the 
Hyderabad  State  completely  dependent  on 
the  Rngliah.  In  consequence,  the  Hyderabad 
State  haa  snrriTed  the  wreck  of  Uin  other 
natiTe  principHlitisa,  and  exists  still  as  a 
dependent  protected  State. 

Vo  AddreaflOl,  VoTB  0?.  In  December, 
I64T,  after  the  Idng's  flight  to  the  Isle  of 
'Wight,  the  Parliament  sommed  up  tbeir 
demands  in  four  bills.  The  king  on  Dec.  23 
declined  to  assent  to  these  bills,  having  on 
the  26th  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
Scots.  On  the  king's  refuasl  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  141  to 
93,  that  no  furlher  addr^aes  should  be 
made  to  the  king  by  that  House :  that  no 
addreaaea  or  appUc^ons  to  him  by  any 
person  whatsoever  ahould  be  made  without 
leave  of  the  Houaea  under  the  penalties  ot 
high  treason :  that  no  messages  from  the  king 
should  be  received,  and  that  no  one  should 
presume  to  bring  or  carry  suoh  measag«B  (Jan. 
3, 1648).  The  Lords  agreed  to  these  reaola- 
tiona  with  only  two  dissentients  (Warwick  and 
Manchester)  out  of  aixteen  present  (Jan.  15). 

VominASR,  Thi  Asssxblt  of,  is  the 
lume  given  by  some  historians  to  the  Parlia- 
ment which  met  in  1663,'  and  is  generally 
known  as  "  Barebones'  Parliament." 

Voa-ConponndSKS,  The,  who  gained 
tiioir  name  about  IQ92,  were  a  section  of  the 
Jacobite  party  who  were  willing  to  aid  in 
the  Teatotation  of  James  IT.  withoat  imposing 
any  conditions  on  him  whatever.  They  oon. 
aisled  chi^y  of  Ronun  Catholioa,  with  some 
iVitestant  Non-jurors,  such  as  Kettlewell 
and  Hickea.  l^iey  were  all-powerful  in 
the  oomt  of  St.  Germaias  during  the 
yean  that  followed  the  Bevolution,  and 
their  leader,  Melfort,  ruled  the  connala  of 
Jamei.    Wa  find  them  much  disgusted  by 


i)  Voa 

the  Second  Declaration  which  James  issued 
in  1693  by  the  advice  of  Middleton,  the  leader 
ot  the  Compoander«.  On  the  diamiBsal  ot 
his  rival,  Melfort  and  his  party  guided  the 
Jacobite  councils  abroad.  As  the  parties 
ceased  after  sooio  years  to  come  into  ci^iaion, 
the  title  was  gradually  dropped. 


have  oi^;anised  religions  associations  of  their 
own  on  a  different  basis.  The  mediieval 
Church  system,  more  intolerant  of  schiem 
than  even  of  herosy,  was  incompatible  with 
'  Nonconformity.    The  Re- 


opinion.  At 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  cooati- 
tution  of  the  English  Church  was  definitely 
settled.  The  toUowers  of  the  Continental 
Reformers  found  much  in  the  Reformed  Church 
to  which  they  took  very  strong  exception. 
rPuBiTANS.]  But  the  early  Puritanii  were 
discontented  Conformiata,  and  not  Noncon- 
formiats.  The  laxnese  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ion  during  the  early  part  of  the 


reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  allowed  many  who 
objBcteddecidedly  totheAct  of  Uniformity  to 
Mtain  their  cures  without  really  carrying  out 
the  Act.  Even  Cartwright,  who  attempted 
to  superimpose  a  presbyterisl  organisation 
on  Oie  enating  ecclesiaatical  ayatem.  was 
ilk  full  communion  with  the  Church.  The 
attempt  to  enforce  discipline  which  was 
marked  by  the  publication  of  Parker's  Ad- 
Ttttiaements  in  1G66  was  followed  by  the 
first  definite  secemion.  Thirty-seven  out  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  beneficed  clergy  in 
London  were  driven  from  their  cures  lor 
refusing  to  wear  the  surplice.  Two  deans  and 
many  country  clergy  were  similarly  deprived. 
Despite  the  e^rtationa  of  Enox,  Beza,  and 
Bullinger,  a  lai^  number  of  these  "assembled 
as  they  had  opportunity,  in  private  houses 
and  elsewhere,  to  worship  God  in  a  manner 
which  might  not  offend  against  the  light  of 
their  consciences."  Others  took  refuge  in 
Holland.  Those  who  remained  in  England 
formed  separate  congregations  of  the  Inde- 

Endent  type.  From  their  leader,  Robert 
own,  they  received  the  name  dI  Browniata. 
From  another  loader  they  were  called  the 
Barrowiata.  [Imdepkkdemtb.]  They  re- 
mained the  only  important  Nonoonforming 
body  for  nearly  a  century.  Practically  the 
only  other  Nonconformiats  were  the  Ana- 
baptiata.  Stray  loreign  members  of  this  re- 
Tolutionary  aect  had  atoned  for  their  opinions 
at  the  stake  between  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VUI.  and  James  I.  But  neither  they  nor  the 
Family  of  Lore,  a  mystical  branch  ot  the 


The  constant   em^rstion,  especiaUy  of  the 
Independents,  to  New  Englsiid,  k^t  down 
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iheir  numbeis;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that, 
deipite  the  conaloiit  iiritatioii  to  vhioh  they 
vete  subjected,  but  few  of  the  Puritoiu 
eeceded.  Dowa  to  the  Civil  War,  they  con- 
tinaed,  as  h  whole,  members  of  the  Church  ; 
nod,  though  the  high  mouarchiat  doctrinea  of 
the  Caroline  biahupe  and  the  need  of  the 
Scottish    alliaoce    forced   the    bulk   of    the 


ParliamentaiT  leadera  to  accept  1'resbytcry, 
the  Book  of  DiaciplinB,  and  the  Generol 
Aaaembly,  the  flux  of  opinion  durino'  the  whole 


of  the  period  ol  the  Civil  War  makes  it  hard 
to  draw  the  line  between  Cooformiat  and 
NonL-onf ormist.  Presbyterians,  IndependeDta, 
and  Baptists,  along  with  the  old  clergj  who 
ai;cepied  the  "Engagements,"  could  be  Con- 
formiata  under  the  Established  Church  of 
Cromwell ;  while  Quakeia,  Fifth  Monorchista, 
and  rigid  Anglicans  were  onited  in  a  Non- 
conioimity  that  was  hardly  tolerated.  The 
Bestoration  destroyed  a  aystam  which  the 
hiatorian  of  Puritaniam  admits  "to  have 
never  been  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  body  of 
Christiani.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  [May  17, 
1SS2)  imposed  on  all  the  beneficed  clergy 
the  duty  of  reading  publicly  the  amended 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  dai:laring 
their  unfeigned  assent  to  everj-thing  con- 
tained in  it ;  to  receive  epiecopal  ordina- 
tion if  they  had  it  not  already;  and  to 
abjure  the  Coveuant.  Nearly  two  thousand 
ministars  gave  up  their  cure*  rather  than 
snbmit  to  BQch  conditions.  With  their 
seceeaion  the  history  of  Nonconformity  in 
Englund  really  begins.  Deapite  the  series  of 
stringent  statiites  by  which  Clarendon  and 
tlie  High  Church  Parliament  made  Non- 
confomuty  penal,  the  chief  Disaenting 
Cborchea  now  received  their  organisation. 
The  older  bodies,  the  Independents  and 
Baptists,  simply  returned  with  augmentod 
membership  to  their  former  conditiOD.  A 
powerful  Presbyleriau  Church  was  added  to 
the  Nonconforming  bodies,  which  included 
not  only  the  lealots  of  tlie  Covenant,  but 
liberal  Low  Churchmen  like  Baxter,  whom 
a  conciliatory  policy  would  have  easily  re- 
tained. The  awarm  of  minor,  sects  which  the 
religions  anarchy  of  the  Commonwealth  had 
created  still  continued.  The  Quakera  were 
the  most  important  of  theae  who  did  not 
ultimately  become  extinct.  A  few  Sooinian 
coagregatians  had  already  been  established, 
despite  the  ban  of  all  parties  alike. 

In  I6SS  the  Corporatian  Act  deprived  the 
Dissenters  of  some  of  their  most  vnloed  rights 
as  dtizena.  In  1661  the  First  Conventicle 
Act  made  the  meeting  of  Ave  Nonconformists 
for  religious  wonhip  an  offence  punishable, 
for  the  first  time  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  for  the  third  by  slavery  in  the  Ajnen(«n 
planta^ona.  In  166S  the  Five  Mile  Act  strove 
ta  make  it  impossible  for  Nonconforming 
miniaters  to  earn  a  living,  and  hard  tor  them 
to  escape  being  sent  to  gaol.  In  1673  the  Test 
Act  imposed  a  Bacramcntal  qualification  on  all 
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officials,  which  moat  Nonconformisla  could 
not  consdentioii&ly  take.  8till,  even  in 
this  black  period,  when  the  gaols  were  fnll 
of  men  like  Baxter  and  Bunyan,  traces  <tt 
more  liberal  feeling,  soth  as  Biahop  Wilkins's 
abortive  attempts  at  comprehenaioii,  were  not 
wanting.  The  politic  attam^  of  the  crown 
to  unite  the  Nonconf ornnsts  with  the  Catholio 
againat  tlie  Church — which  marked  the  various 
Declarationa  of  Indulgence — signally-  biled. 
Nearly  successful  with  the  Eiclunon  Bill,  ^ 
Hie  Nonconformists — this  time  in  «llij»*r«> 
with  the  whole  Church  party  —  aignallj 
triumphed  in  the  Bevolution  of  teBg.  Theii 
period  of  direct  peraecution  was  now  over. 
The  Comprehension  Bill  indeed,  which  was 
to  do  justice  to  the  descendants  of  the  ejected 
of  1662,  was  a  failure.  But  the  Toleration  Act 
gave  ' '  ease  to  scrupulous  consciences "  by 
allowing  those  who  took  new  oaths  of  alle- 
gianoe  and  supremacy,  and  a  dedaratiod 
against  popery,  to  worship  freely  after  their 
own  mannar,  and  exempted  them  from  the 
penalti  es  for  absenting  tbemsalves  from  church, 
and  holding  illegal  conventicles,  and  even  pOT- 
mitted  Quakers  to  aflinn  instead  of  swearmg. 
But  meetings  were  to  be  held  with  open 
doora,  ministers  were  to  approve  the  thirty- 
aii  out  of  the  lliirty-iiine  Articles  which  con- 
cerned doctrine,  and  Papists  and  Socinians 
were  excluded  fnim  the  Act.  This  impatfect 
meaauie  of  toleration,  in  conjunction  with  the 
practice  of  occasional  conf  oimity,  which  opened 
up  municipal  and  other  offices,  were  at  the  time 
enough  fur  practical  purposes.  The  attempts 
of  the  High  Churchmen  under  Anne  to  're- 
voke its  benefits  were  not  successful.  The 
Schiam  Act,  and  the  Act  againat  Occasional 
Conformity,were  with  difficulty  passed.  But  on 
the  accession  of  George  1.  began  the  long  reign 
of  Latitudinarian  Low  Churchmaoship  that 
saw  in  the  Nonconformist  a  strong  support  of 
the  Whig  party.  Though  Walpole  refused 
to  stir  up  High  Church  hostility  by  repealing 
the  Acta  of  Charles  II.,  it  became  the  custom 
from  the  accession  of  Geoi^e  II.  to  paae  an 
annual  Act  of  Indemnity  to  those  who  had 
broken  the  Teat  and  Corporation  Acta,  which 
rnadf  them  partially  inoperative.  In  L718 
the  repeal  of  the  Occasional  Conformity  and 
Bcbiam  Acts,  and  biilure  to  repeal  parts  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acta,  marks  the  spirit 
of  the  compromise.  In  1727  thePresbytorians, 


Denominations,  which  enjoyed  some  legai 
recognition  and  exceptional  privileges.  But 
the  general  decay  of  rtdigious  fervour  which 
marked  the  eighteenth  century  fully  affected 
the  Nonconformists.  The  Presbyterians 
gradually  drifted  into  Unitarianiam  in  doc- 
trine, and  almost  into  Congn^stionaltBm 
in  organisation.  Nearly  all  miMnmary  fer- 
vour had  abated  when  the  Wesleyan  move- 
ment Bjoae  during  the  reign  of  George  IIL 
Xha  BfniftiJMtii^l  oonnecticmi  and  Arwiiwiart 
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tbao]agj  of  Wesley  reUidedhiBinflaeiiceapoit 
the  KoDconfonaiat  bodies  for  a  long  time ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  hia  death  that  the 
"  people  Mlled  Methodists  "  could  be  reKarded 
as  diatinct  from  the  Church  from  which  they 
■prang'.  The  influence  of  Whitetleld  was 
perhaps  more  direct.  But  before  the  end  of 
the  centuiy  the  Evangelical  movement  had 
given  new  life  to  the  NonL-onformiat  Dhnrches. 
The  increased  inlereet  in  relieions  matters, 
and  Uie  spread  of  the  habit  of  chunihgoiiig 
largely  increased  the  numbera  of  all  the 
gl«at  reli|(ioua  bodiesi  a  process  which  has 
been  continued  during  the  preaent  century. 
Another  remsikabla  feature  of  tbs  religious 
history  of  the  eighteenth  ceutury  was  the  vast 
gTDwtn  of  Nonoonfonnity  in  Wales,  not  only 
through  ths  Methodist  movement,  which  de- 
veloped independently  the  similsr  movement  in 
England,  but  also  through  the  enormous  ia- 
creasa  of  the  older  Noncimf  oimiat  communions 
in  that  country.  ThegTowthofastrongbodyof 
Pieabyterian  Nonconformists  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  as  (hs  result  of  a  series  of  Hcbisms 
on  tha  queiation  of  chinch  patronage,  must 
also  be  mentioned.  In  Ireland  alone,  where 
the  two  Prolertant  danominationa — the  Irish 
Church  and  the  FresbyteritmB — correspond 
roughly  to  the  English  and  Scotch  settlers, 
was  there  a  comparatively  slight  development 
of  Nonconformity. 

Side  by  side  with  the  numerical  increase  of 
Nonconformity,  a  seriea  of  remedial  law« 
gradoally  removed  the  disabilities  and  in- 
equalitiea  which  still  attended  Dissent,  even 
after  the  daya  of  the  Toleration  Act-  In 
1779  tha  subscription  impowd  by  the  Tolera- 
tion Aa  on  the  Dissenting  cler^  was 
abolished.  In  1792  the  Scottish  Spisoo- 
polianswere  relieved  from  the  severe  restraints 
in  which  their  disloyalty  had  involved  them. 
But  Fox's  attempt  to  relieve  the  nnitaiiaiw 
in  the  same  year  failed.  At  lB«t,  in  1S23, 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  wem  repealed. 
The  Dissenters'  Marriage  Act  of  188S  dlowed 
the  BobmiuMtion  of  NoQC<»if(aiiiirtmaiTiagea 
in  theii  own  chapelB.  In  1868,  after  a  Iraig 
affitatim,  compuWoy  Church  rates  were 
abolishad.  In  1B89  the  Irish  Church  was 
disestablished.  In  1870  the  University  T^ta 
Acts  opened  to  the  whole  nation  the  old 
aniversities.  In  1880  Hie  Burials  Act  allowed 
Nono<Hif(nmiet  burials  in  the  parish  church- 
yarda.  It  waa  only  aftm  ao  long  a  series  of 
straggle*  that  the  religiona  eqaalitT  of  the 
NonoontonnistBWBafliudlyeatablishea.  [Pnsi- 
UNs;  DuanrrBSs;  HaiBonnn,  Ac] 


1*71 ;  Dr.  StonglitoB,  BMtint  In  Kiglaivt ;  Ban, 
Bitary  of  ITtlikSnto-fKTmitt;  Abbay  ui3 
OrertoB.  TSi  SfmtWi  Chvreh  in  tlw  JCu|U*«i(Il 
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IPV:     -L-jenoajt,    l^t    of    WttltH ;     fta-lln-m, 

e.  HiAi  Maj,  anK.HiA,'  lAckj,  Bitt.of 
-     «-'MiBtk  Cmlitrt.     Pot  the  nu-lr 
H  also  the  utlcle  Ptnurun. 
[T  F.  T.] 


Hoa-Jnrorw,  Tub,  comprised  a  considei^ 
able  minority  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  at  the  Uevo- 
lutiOQ.  They  were  about  four  hundred  in 
number,  and  included  the  Primate  Sancroft, 
and  four  other*  of  the  "  Seven  Bishon,"  Ken, 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  White,  of  Peterborough, 
Lloyd,  of  St.  Asaph,  Turner,  <^  Ely,  and 
several  eminent  divines,  of  whom  Jeremy  Col- 
lier and  Charlea  Leslie  were  perhaps  the  moat 
calebrnted.  They  based  their  objections  on 
the  doctiiine  of  non-resistance,  maintaining 
that  by  the  "  powers  that  be  "  St.  Paul  meant 
the  powers  that  "  ought  to  be ; "  but  their 
writings  were  more  numerous  thwn  solid,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  Gntcrtained  no  unfounded  con- 
tempt for  their  reasoning  powers.  Very  fevir 
of  the  laity  followed  them,  as  the  Protestant 
Jacobiteswere  not  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  as  a  qualification  for  attending  di- 
vine service,  and,  being  in  the  position  of  shep- 
herds without  sheep,  the  non-juring  clergy  Ank 
into  idle  habits,  or  took  to  secular  professions. 
In  1690  the  issue  of  a  form  of  prayer  and 
humiliation  by  the  Jacobite  press,  at  a  time 
when  a  French  invasion  was  daily  expected, 
aroused  the  utmost  indignation  against  the 
non-juring  bishops,  but  they  issued  a  reply 
solemnly  denying  any  knowledge  of  the  pab- 
lication.  In  the  following  year,  after  Bishop 
Burnet  had  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
conciliate  them  on  dangerously  liberal  terms, 
the  seea  of  these  bishops  were  flUed  np,  San 
croft  being  superseded  by  Tilloteon.      The 


'Primate,  who  bore  his  deprivation  with 
less  dignity  than  Bishop  Ken,  thereupon 

iw  np  a  list  of  divines  which  he  sent  to 
•lamea  with  a  leqoest  that  two  might  be 
nominated  to  keep  up  the  succession.  James 
chose  Eickes  and  WagsUffe.  This  hierarchy 
at  first  caused  some  alarm  to  the  govemment, 
especially  when  the  Non-jurors  were  found  to 
be  implicated  in  the  varions  Jacobite  con- 
■mnuaea,  and  they  suffered  considerably  both 
utar  1716  and  1746.  Soon,  however,  schisms 
broke  out  within  the  little  body,  some  having 
leaoiagB  towards  the  Greek  Church,  some 
towards  Borne,  others  beingrigidly  orthodox  in 
their  Anglioaninn.  By  1720  the  commnnion 
had  broken  into  two  main  sections,  of  which 
that  headed  by  Spinkes  dissented  only  on  the 
question  of  the  oaths  and  prayers  for  the  reign- 
ing sovereign,  while  Collier  introduced  a  luta 
communion  qfioi  of  Soman  Catholic  tendonciee. 
There  were  also  minor  divisions.  Neverthe- 
less the  Non-jurort,  who  counted  among  their 
numbers  William  Law,  the  author  of  Tht 
Sirioui  CM,  and  Carte  the  historian,  were 
not  finally  extingitished  until  the  be^nning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Qordon,  the  last 
bishop  of  the  r^jular  body,  dying  in  177B, 
and  Borthe,  the  last  of  the  Separatists,  in  180A, 
There  were  also  Presbyterian  Non-jurors  m 
Scotland.  These  dedined  to  acknowledge 
William  and  Uarj',  first  because  they  were 
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thuniier  against  'WiUiam  and 
and,  though  they  split  up  into  factions,  there 
WM  atill  in  1 780  a  considerable  numljCT  who 
leoolutely  declined  to  own  the  goienuncnt  by 

Syiag  taxes  or  aoceptinff  municipal  offices. 
<  length  they  bec&me  so  few  aa  to  be  an&ble 
to  keep  up  meeting-house*,  and  were  called 
Non-hearen.     [JAceaiTm ;  SANCKon'.] 

Lathbui;,  BtMl.  i^tka  Saitjiirurt ;  Muutlar, 
liL.  eh.  iSt.  and  itL  i  ud  1t^  ob.  irU. ;  mai 
i«*r. '-.  <*■  L  [L.  C.  8.] 

VOXfiDlk,  PUUOI  01.    [HdW4U1,  Fahilt 

VartoHlc,  Thomib  Uowmut,  Ditks  of 
(d.  1400),  was  the  son  of  John  Mowbray  and 

Elizabetli,  granddanghter  and  heirem  of 
Thomas  of  Brotherton,  Earl  of  Norfolk.  He 
waa  created  Earl  of  yoUingiiani  in  1 383,  and 
Earl  Marshal  in  1386.  He  was  one  of  the 
Lcode  AppeUaot  of  1387,  hut  afterwards  joined 
tbe  king  and  helped  to  exaonta  his  father-in- 
law,  the  Earl  of  ArundeL  He  wa«  GoTemor 
of  Calais,  and  to  his  charge  Olouoeater  was 
entrusted  in  1307,  where  he  died,  probablj" 
murdered  by  Mowbray,  who  in  the  same  year 
waa  created  Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  the  next 
year  he  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  of  Hereford, 
and  each  accosed  the  other  of  tresBon.  It 
wa«  decided  that  the  matter  should  be  fought 
out  at  CoventiT,  but  before  the  duel  com* 
menced,  the  king  stopped  the  proceedings 
and  banished  boUi  the  oombataDta,  Nortel 
for  life,  and  Hereford  for  six  yean.  Norfolk 
set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeruaalem,  and 
died  at  Venice. 

VortaajK,  JoHK  HowASD,  Ibt  Duxb  of  (d, 
1486),  waTuie  Bon  of  gir  Thomas  Howard  by 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heirpsa  of  Thomas 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  took  part  in 
Talbot's  expedition  to  Gascony,  and  fought 
in  the  huttle  of  CastUlon.  He  was  much 
favoured  bj  Edward  IV.,  who  mads  hJTti 
treaanrer  of  the  household,  and  in  1478  cap- 
tain.^eDeral  at  aea.  He  accompanied  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  in  his  expedition  to  Scot- 
land in  1482,  and  on  Kichaid  III.'s  acceasion 
to  the  throne  was  made  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  Earl  Marshal  Ha  steadily  adhered  to 
Richard,  and  waa  killed  whilst  fighting  for 
him  at  Bosworth.  Norfolk  waa  wamed  of 
treachery  the  night  before  the  battle  by  a 
paper  which  he  found  pinned  to  his  tent  with 
the  following  thyme  upon  it : — 

"  Jookaj  of  Nortolk,  be  not  too  bold. 
For  )>lckon  th;  manai  it  bought  ud  sold." 

Vorfblk,  Thomas  Howabd,  2irD  Dues 
np  (d.  1621),  was  the  son  of  John  Howard, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  tiUed  at  Bosworth 
field  while  fighting  on  the  aide  of  Richard 
III.  Like  his  father,  he  fought  under 
Richard's  banner  at  Bosworth,  and,  bung 
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taken  prisoner,  was  lodged  for  a  period  in  the 
Tower,  his  newly-acquired  title  of  Earl  of 
Surrey  being  declared  forfeited.  He  trena- 
ferred  his  allegiance  to  Henry  VII. ;  and  he 
was  entrusted  OS  the  king's  lieutenant  with  the 
important  duty  of  tranqnillising  the  northern 
districts  of  liigland.  In  HB7  Surrey  was 
directed  to  provide  against  the  expected 
Bcottish  inroads.  His  rapid  march  to 
Norham,  undertaken  at  the  requeet  of  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  compelled  James  IT. 
to  make  a  hasty  retreat  into  his  own 
kingdom.  Under  Henry  VIII.,  Surrey 
became  a  trusted  member  of  the  royKl 
ministry ;  he  also  still  further  distingiushed 
himseu  in  the  field  by  his  dedsire  victory 
over  James  IV.  at  Flodden  (q.v.)  in  1613; 
and  by  the  complete  check  he  succeeded  in 
giving  in  1623  to  the  Scotch  invagion  ondet 
Albany,  the  consequence  of  which  last  loD- 
0G«s  was  a  peace  of  eighteoi  years  between 
the  two  oouDtries.  In  1522  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  English  expedition  de- 
spatched to  Prance  for  the  purpcoe  of  act- 
ing against  that  kingdom  in  conjunction 
with  the  Imperialist  torees.  (Hrcnmslancea 
I,  however,  not  favourable  to  any  deciaive 
[oment,  and  Surrey's  hostile  proceedinsa 
limited  to  a  general  ravaging  of  the 
of  Britanny.  Surrey  had  his  dakedom 
and  the  earl-marshalship  reatored  to  him  in 
16U,  and  was  made  Lord  Treasurer  and 
Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Vorfolki  Thomas  Howaui,  3kd  DrKB 
or  (i.  1473,  d.  1664),  was  a  distinguished 
soldier   and  statesman  under  Henry  VIII. 

and    his    two   immediate    sucoeMors.      Hi* 


tubaequently,  on  becoming  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk  in  1524,  ha  took  a  prominmit  jHtit 
in  Oie  proceedings  of  the  king's  Council  a* 
the  political  opponent  of  Wolsey,  and  ths 
Hcknowledged  leader  of  the  Engluh  noUlity. 
His  ttct  and  firmnem  enabled  him  to  put 
down  the  BuSolk  riots  in  1626.  OnWolsev's 
fall  in  1^30,  Norfolk  became  Henrr'a  chief 
minister.  Aa  the  recognised  head  of  the 
conaervativa  party  in  Church  matters,  and  Uie 
chief  representative  of  the  older  nobility,  he 
waa  deputed  hy  Henry  to  negotiate  with  the 
rebk  leaders  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Qrace. 
He  waa  instrumental  in  pasaing  the  Statute 
known  as  the  Six  Articles.  In  October,  IMS, 
he  waa  in  command  of  the  y.ngH'h  army  in 
Scotland,  on  the  occasion  of  the  hostilities 
between  the  two  countriea  which  ended  in  the 
Scottish  disaster  of  Solway  Mosa.  In  Dec<nn- 
ber,  1646,  however,  the  influence  of  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Hertford,  who  had  taken 
Cromwell's  place  as  leader  of  the  refomiing 

a',  was  strong  enough  to  bring  about 
oik's  arrest  on  a  charge  of  treason.  A 
suspicion  of  pretenaiona  to  the  throne  waa  ■ 
fatal  one  for  Hmry  to  conceive  of  any  at  his 
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nobUs,  and  Norfolk  -would  have  ahBred  the 
bte  of  bia  gifted  son,  the  young  Eikrl  of 
Surrey,  who  was  executed  on  the  same 
gioondleaa  charge  of  treason  (Jon.  21,  1617), 
had  not  the  king's  own  death  preceded  Uie 
dajr  appointed  for  hia  execution.  All  thniug-h 
the  mgn  of  Edward  VI.,  however,  he  waa 
kept  a  doM  piaoner,  and  waa  only  reatored 
to  liberty  on  the  Bcceaaion  of  Muy  te  the 
throne.  He  preaided  at  the  trial  ot  uie  Duke 
of  Nortbtun^Uad,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  gnptreaeion  of  tha  rising  onder  Bir 
ThomaaWyaU. 

VozfbUE,  Thoiuj,  tra  Doxi  of  {6.  1636, 
d.  1572),  the  aon  of  the  third  duke,  waa  one 
of  the  moet  poweiful  nobles  in  Kngland 
duTioR  the  reign  of  Eliubeth,  and  a  OithoUc 
in  politica,  though  in  creed  be  proteaaed  him- 
•elf  an  Anslitan.    Whilst  in  eommandol  tha 


paign  of  1660,  he  incurred  the  auapicit 
the  queen,  who  feared  Ma  popi^anty.  In 
IS6B.  Norfolk  waa  appointed  prevdeut  of  the 
oommiaeioa  of  inquuy  at  York  to  examine 
tlie  ohargea  brought  afainat  Maty  of  Scot- 
land.' It  wa«  at  uiia  tune  tltat  the  idea  fliat 
atoae  amongat  the  Oatbolio  noblea  of  a 
marriage  betwem  the  duke  and  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  Hia  marriage,  urged  en  by  Uorny 
and  MkitUnd,  waa  extremely  diataateful  to 
EUiabeth,  to  whom  Norfolk  declared  that 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  marry  one  who 
had  \ieea  a  oompetilor  for  the  crown.  He  sab- 
taquently,  however,  gave  bia  adhesion  to  the 
scheme,  and,  in  conjunction  with  otbera  of 
the  queen's  Council,  such  as  Leicester,  Sussex, 
and  ThrogiDOrton,  he  joined  the  plan  of 
marrying  llary  on  condition  that  uie  out> 
wardly  ooikformed  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Eliaabeth,  bowerer,  remained 
averse  to  the  matoh.  A  plot  f<nined  against 
Cecil  was  discovered,  and  Norfolk,  who  bad 
been  intriguing  with  Spain  for  an  attack  on 
the  commercial  interests  of  England,  re- 
nounced PiotestantiBm,  and  throw  himaelf 
into  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  loida  in  the 
north.  In  October,  1668,  however,  Norfolk 
waa  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  re- 
gained his  liberty  the  following  year  by 
giving  a  written  promise  not  to  pnrsoe  the 
scheme  of  the  marriage.  The  duke,  however, 
[uickly  found  himself  involved  in  a  fresh 
(Sthohc  conspiracy,  known  as  the  HidoIQ  Plot 
Jq.T.).  In  Sept.,  1571,  eome  letters  which  feU 
into  Cecil's  bands  caused  Norfolk  to  be  lodged 
in  the  Tower,  being  brought  to  trial  in  the 
following  January.  The  charge  against  hint 
waa  that  of  compassing  the  queen's  death — 

(1)  hy  seeking  to  marry  the  Queen  of  Scote ; 

(2)  by  soliciting  foreign  powers  to  invade  the 
realm  ;  (3)  by  sanding  money  to  the  aid  of  the 
Englirii  who  were  rebels,  aod  of  the  Scottji 
who  wore  enemies  to  the  queen.  The  duke 
denied  all  the  chaivea,  but  was  found  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and,  after  some  delay  caused 
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warrant,  waa  executed  June  2,  1673. 

ByrlMigh  Paprti;   Liugud,   HM,  itf  Xnf.  ; 
Stovs,  iiHsli ;  Troods,  Hut.  i^  Snt. 

VoAmu,  The  CoNrEainci  or  (June, 
1291),  took  place  at  Norham,  on  the  Tweed, 
between  Edward  I.  and  the  English  barana 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  competitora  for  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  together  with  aome  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Scotch  Estates,  on  the 
oUier.  Edward  offered  to  settle  the  dispute 
tor  the  Scottish  crown,  only  asking  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  the  acknowledgment 
of  bia  overlordahip  on  tha  part  of  the  Scotch. 
The  conference  was  dissolved  for  three  weeks 
in  order  that  the  Scotch  ropreaentativea  might 
consult  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  rotseembled  at  the  same  place. 
Edward's  title  to  the  superiority  over  Scot- 
land was  not  disputed;  the  competitors 
all  acknowledged  lus  authority,  and,  after 
aome  inquiry  mto  their  various  claims,  the 
conference  was  adjourned  for  a  year,  the 
question  not  being  settled  nntil.Nov.,  1292. 

Vomiui  ConqitMrt,  Thb.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  more  aocurato  to  describe  the 
passage  of  history  that  goes  by  this  name  as 
tiie  oonqnest  of  the  Rnglish  crown  by  a 
Norman  duke,  whom  a  cnrioua  train  of  acci- 
denta  and  circumstances  had  tempted  inte  the 
poaition  ot  a  candidate  for  the  r^al  dignity, 
but  who  had  to  assert  tha  right  to  ottti  him- 
self, not,  strictly  speaking,  against  the  men  of 
England,  but  against  a  rival  candidate  that 
had  stolen  a  march  upon  him.  It  was  cer- 
tainly an  event  that  involved  several  conse- 
quences galling  to  the  national  temper,  as 
well  as  ruinous  to  some  ajid  injunoiiB  to 
many  of  the  inhabitante ;  but  it  was  not  a 
conquest  of  the  coontiT  in  the  ordinary  sense 
— the  land  and  people  were  not  conqnered 
by  a   single  alien  race,  and   made  subject 


A  aplendid  foreign  adventurer  brought 
the  country  to  such  a  pass  that  its  chief 
men  had  no  choice  but  to  dect  him  king. 
This  event  doea  not  caanntially  difler  in  ite  one 
radical  characteristio  from  that  of  the  ascent 
of  Wilhamtrf  Orange  to  the  throne — in  degree, 
in  cirDumatancea,  in  nature  and  extant  of  oon- 
sequences  it  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  later 
conquest  of  the  crown,  but  it  is  not  without 
atrongfeatureeotreeemblaDce.  The oanditions 
of  which  this  conquest  waa  the  outcome  were 
the  uaoal  historical  mixture  ot  seeming  acci- 
dent and  persoDal  character;  these  began  to 
combine  towards  the  event  that  waa  to  be 
their  product  about  1052.  In  that  year  the 
royal  stock  of  Cerdic  and  of  Egbert— from 
which  the  unforced  choice  of  the  nation  had 
hiOierto  never  swerved — appeared  to  be  ap- 
proacbing  extinction ;  it  was  as  good  aa 
certain  that  the  reigning  king,  the  saintly 
Edward,  would  die  childleaa,  whilst  the  only 
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other  iminediate  tdon  of  the  Mock  thai,  mig^ht 

be  aTsil&ble,  Edvard,  c&llad  the  Outlaw— 
Edmund  IroDBide's  sole  BurviviDg  aon — wb« 
u  exile  ia  Hnn^sry.  Uoreorer,  tlie  lately 
allofKiwertul  laimly  of  Godwin,  whidi  might 
posdhly  h&ve  supplied  material  for  u  nevr 
roy&l  house,  hadjiut,  to  its  last  male  member, 
been  diBgmced  and  driveii  from  the  kin^om. 
The  ordinary  and  eittaordinary  possibUities 
were  appajently  axhausted.  Sow,  in  the 
eleventh  ceatury  such  a  conjimi.'ture  could 
hardly  fail  to  bread  ambitious  thoughts  in  an 
able  and  enterprising  kinsman — albeit  by  the 
female  and  alien  aide  only— of  the  eiisting 
kiug'^  s  young  man  whose  spirit  was  up- 
hftad  by  great  achievements  at  home,  and 
who  knew  that  King  Edward  had,  from  early 
aggodatious,  a  preference  tor  the  stranger 
race  to  which  he  belonged.  This  1Hh«tii»ti 
was  William  the  Bastard.  At  the  end  of  the 
aecond  of  two  wilts  that  Ethelred  the  Un- 
ready had  waged  with  a  Norman  duke,  the 


asylum  with  the  latter,  and  the 
that  hved  to  be  chosen  king  learned  to  love 
tbe  ways  and  men  of  the  land  of  his  educa- 
tion better  than  those  of  the  land  of  his  birth. 
Hia  eye,  therefore,  must  have  fallen  with 
favonr  on  the  foremost  man  of  the  race  ho 
cherished,  the  great-grandson  of  his  Norman 
grandfather.  And  under  Edward's  fostering 
cure  a  purely  Norman  interest  was  already 
&st  growing  up  in  England  :  Norman  adven- 
* ""  "         mbers  were  settling 


n  considerable  n 
L  the  kingdom  and   i 


1  reaping  an  abundant 
harvest  of  lands  and  preferments,  ecclesiBS- 
tical  and  civiL  Canute's  success,  too,  had 
shown  that  the  great  prise  was  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  an  utter  stnu^er.  Moved 
doabtleea  by  such  considerations,  in  1062 
Wilham  seized  the  occasion  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  family  of  Oodwin  to  cross  the  Chaimel 
on  a  visit  t«  his  cousin  Edward,  who  pro- 
bably then  gave  him  the  assurances  of  sup- 
port which  William  afterwards  represented 
as  a  promise  of  the  succession  t^i  the  crown. 
The  crown  was  not  Edward's  to  bestow,  but 
his  persoasiona  and  influence  might  do  much 
towards  Bxing  the  choice  of  the  Wise  Men 
after  his  deaUi.  Tet,  if  we  are  to  take  the 
word  of  the  Chronieli,  when  Edward  came 
near  his  dying  hour,  he  recommended 
another  can<udate,  Harold,  the  eldest  living 
son  of  Godwin ;  for  William  was  not  long 
ntunied  home  when  Godwin  and  his  sons 
forced  their  restoiatioa.  The  Norman  in- 
terest in  inland  was  depressed,  and  in 
ooone  of  time  Harold  had  made  him- 
self the  &ist  man  of  the  English  people. 
In  him,  too,  ambitions  thoughts  most 
have  arisen.      What  looks  Uke  an  efEoct  on 


4)  Wor 

Edward's  part  to  avert  the  conflict,  failed; 

in  1057  he  recalled  Edward  the  Outlaw, 
only  to  enable  t^itn  to  die  in  England.  And 
the  Outlaw's  only  son,  Edgar,  though  not 
too  young  to  be  elected  at  a  less  critical  time, 
appears  for  the  moment  to  have  been  lost  in 


William  a  decided  advantage  over  his  future 
rivaL  Cast  ashore  on  the  territory  of  Guy  of 
Ponthieo,  Harold  was  delivered  from  th« 
captivity  that  necessarily  followed  by  the 
interfereoce  of  William,  who  was  GuVs 
immediate  lord,  and  was  obliged  to  share  his 
deliverer's  hospitality  till  he  had  complied 
with  the  contutions  that  bis  host  exacted. 
These  are  not  certainly  known :  but  pro- 
bably  were  that  Harold  should  many  WO- 
liam's  daughter,  and  support  his  claim  to  the 
Engb'sh  crown.  It  is  said — and  the  stoiy 
may  be  true— that  to  add  a  greater  awful- 
nesB  to  Harold's  oaUi,  a  heap  of  relic* 
had  been  secreted  under  the  sacred  things 
on  which  Harold  was  made  to  swear.  But 
the  oath  had  no  power  to  bind  the  aspiring 
Englishman.  Within  two  years  £dwvd  died 
(Jan.  6,  1066),  and  on  the  next  day  Harold, 
presumably  after  some  form  of  election,  was 
crowned  kmg  by  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York, 
in  the  newly-consecrated  abbey  church  of 
Westminster.  A  few  days  later  tiding  of 
this  event  came  to  William,  who  at  once  re- 
solved to  dispute  the  posseedon  of  the  great 
Ctue  with  the  man  that  had  swam  to  befrioid 
im  in  his  suit,  but  hod  now  snatched  it  ttma 
him.  He  flnrt,  challenged  Harold  to  fulfil  the 
alleged  compact ;  and  receiving  either  no 
answer  at  all  or  an  answer  that  pleaded  seve- 
rol  excuses  for  non-fulfilment,  he  set  about 
making  extenmve  preparations  for  an  expe- 
dilion  against  the  new  king.  At  Lillebonne 
he  won  his  somewhat  reluctant  burons  to  a 
participation  in  the  enterprise ;  he  gained  the 
willing  asaistsnce  of  the  trading  class  among 
his  subjects;  he  denounced  Harold  as  a  per- 

E'  irer  over  Europe  ;  by  pledging  hiiueU 
berolly  be  secured  the  sympathies  and  in  ■ 
sense  the  apostolic  benediction  for  his  undo'- 
taking  of  Pope  Alexander  II.,  who  even  sent 
him  a  conaeciated  banner  and  a  ring  with  a 
hair  of  St.  Peter ;  he  invited  volunteers  from 
other  lands ;  and  from  Flanders,  Anjon, 
Touraine,  and  Britanny  men  thronged  to  his 
standard.  The  north-western  comer  of  Europe 
was  awakened  to  an  unwonted  enthuaiaam  by 
his  ardour  and  loud  trumpeting  of  the  merit* 
of  his  cause.  In  forwarding  bis  design, 
Lanfiano  of  Pavio,  and  Willuim,  the  aon  ot 
the  self  sacrifl dug  Osbem,  were  espedally 
helpfuL  Forests  were  felled  to  build  him 
innumerable  ships.  By  theae  exertions  a 
great  host  ot  mixed  composition,  given,  at 
the  highest,  as  60,000,  at  Jhe  lowest  a* 
14,000,  was,  while  it  was  yet  sammer,  ool- 
lected,  first  at  the  mouth  of  tAe  Dive,  and  thin 
at  St.  Yalery  upon  the  Somm«,  whei«  a  tnuts- 
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port  fleet,  whose  lowest  eatimste  is  696,  la7 
madj  to  lecaive  Uiem.  Aiter  a  Ions'  and 
harsaniag  delay,  due  to  thwarting  vtndB,  the 
erpedition  was  at  Iset  allowed  U)  lift  anelioT 
OD  Sept,  27,  and  next  day  it  appeared  o3  the 
coast  of  SoBsez.  The  moment  wag  eminently 
farDiirable.  Harold's  fleet,  which  hod  lain 
there  all  the  summer  to  guard  the  approochei 
to  the  land,  had  been  forced  from  its  post  hj 
the  eihaustioD  of  its  proTiaiom;  asd  the 
Norman  host  disembarked  at  Fevansey  onob- 
atnicted.  Indeed,  the  moment  wai  doubly 
favonnble.  Harold  and  the  cboicait  de- 
fender* of  hie  kingdom  had,  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  dread  hoar,  been  called  northwarls  to 
zepel  a  fatally-timed  invasion  of  his  brother 
Toflti  and  the  Norwegian  king,  Harold  Har- 
diada  ;  and  two  days  before  Williani  left  St. 
Valery,  had  vanquished  and  slain  them  both 
«t  Stamford  Bridge.  Coast  and  soatbem 
shires  alike  were  thus  bare  of  defence,  and 
William  was  free  to  act  as  he  tlioaght  best 
fittod  to  serve  his  ends.  He  led  Ui  host 
to  Hastings,  raised  defensive  worka  there,  and 
proceeded  by  a  aystematie  deetmction  of  the 
houses  and  ravage  of  the  fields  that  were 
within  his  power,  to  provoke  Harold  to  stake 
the  issue  on  a  single  battle.  Harold  did  not 
disappoint  bim.  On  being  told  of  his  rivd's 
lamung,  he  gathered  round  him  his  house- 
carls  and  marched  with  a  well-nigh  incredible 
swiftness  from  York  to  Loudon,  mustered  to 
his  standatd  all  the  available  strength  of 
Wessei  and  his  brothers  Gyrth  and  Leof- 
wine's  earldoms,  then  led  his  men  rapidly 
to  the  hin  of  Senlac  (now  Battle) ;  and,  ar- 
riving on  October  13th,  throw  up  earth-works, 
boOt  palisadings,  and  awaited  the  onset  of 
the  invaders.  On  the  following  morning 
(aatuiday,  Oct.  U),  Biis  Onoet  was  given, 
and  after  an  entire  day's  flghting,  as  fierce 
and  obstinate  as  any  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  warfare,  the  sun  set  ou  the  slaughter  of 
Harold,  bis  brothera,  and  the  flower  ol  his 
force,  and  the  hopeless  rout  of  the  rest.  The 
completeness  of  the  result  is  ascribed  by  some 
to  the  impatience  of  Harold,  whose  eagerness 
to  rescoe  the  invaded  seil,  or  close  with  his 
antagonist,  made  him  give  battle  with  but  a 
fraction  of  his  strength,  and,  by  others,  to 
his  brothers-in-law,  the  Earls  Edwin  and 
Uorcar,  who  held  their  levies  aloof  fnm  the 
struggle  till  it  was  too  late.  But  it  looked  as 
if  tlie  terrible  day  had  merely  cleared  from 
'William's  path  his  most  fOTmidable  com- 
petitor; the  surviving  leaders  of  the  nation 
were  not  yet  persuaded  to  elect  him  to  the 
kingdom.  They  chose  the  boy  Edgar  instead, 
and  made  ready  to  continue  the  struggle. 
Thereupon  William  took  bis  way  by  Romney, 
Dover,  and  Canterbury  towards  London, 
scattured  a  body  of  Londoners  who  tried  to 
check  his  progTees,  and  set  fire  io  Southwark. 
But  finding  the  ospital  still  insntanissive,  he 
went  with  his  army  to  Wallin^ord,  crossed 
the  tiver  there,  and  moved  oa  LondcHi  tzom 
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the  west.  This  advance  brought  the  Wise  Men 

that  directed  the  reeistanoe  to  their  knees ; 
they  decided  to  offer  WiUiam  the  crown ;  and 
meeting  him  at  Berkhampstaad  with  Aldred 
of  York  at  their  head,  they  araiounced  to  him 
the  choice  tbey  had  mode.  Yet  William  did 
not  accept  the  proffered  crown  tilt  he  had 
consulted  with  Us  Norman  nobles,  and  been 
advisea  t^  them  to  do  so.  He  then  despatched 
a  part  ct  his  army  to  London  to  begin  the 
construction  of  a  fortress  tliere,  and  following 
leisurely  with  the  main  body,  was,  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  crowned  in  the  great  Minster  by 
the  hands  of  Archbishop  Aldred.  An  un- 
pleasant  incident  marred  the  ceremony.  The 
approving  shonts  of  the  English  within  the 
^urch,  mistaken  for  cries  of  onslaught  by 
the  Normans  without,  made  these  set  the 
neighbouring  houses  on  fire,  and  a  soene  of 
wild  riot  and  disorder  ensued.  The  crown 
was  now  conquered ;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
at  Barking  in  Essex,  the  full  obedience  of  the 
country  seemed  to  be  conquered  also,  lliither 
came  Uia  great  men  of  the  north,  Edwin, 
Morcar,  waltheof,  Copsi,  and  others,  and 
made  formal  acknowledgment  of  William  as 
their  king.  The  Conquest  might  now  bs 
thought  complete.  From  the  vast  estates  of 
Harold,  his  brothers,  and  other  partisans, 
William  rewarded  bis  followers ;  bat  he  either 
left  undisturbed  or  confirmed  in  their  posses- 
dons  and  offices  those  who  had  not  tongbt 
against  him  or  had  submitted.  To  outward 
appearance  the  only  material  change  was  a 
Norman  instead  of  an  Tilngltfth  king,  and  the 
addition  to  the  higher  and  official  ranks  of  the 
population  of  a  contingent  of  foreign  nobles, 
each  with  a  foreign  following.  All  was 
quiet ;  and  the  kmg,  having  deputed  the 
government  to  his  brother  Odo,  now  Earl  of 
Kent,  and  bin  friend  Fits-Osbem,  now  Earl  of 
Hereford,  returned  home  with  his  army  in 
March,  1067.  Buttheworkofoonquest  proved 
to  be  only  half  done.  Owing,  it  may  be,  to  the 
harsh  or  inefiBdent  rule  of  the  regents,  armed 
risings  broke  out  all  over  the  country ;  and 
William  came  back  to  find  that  the  west  and 
north  had  still  to  be  subdued.  In  1068  ha 
marched  npon  Exeter,  which  had  placed  itself 
in  the  bands  of  Harold's  mother  and  sons, 
took  it  after  an  honourable  resistance,  and 
thus  brought  under  his  sway  the  western 
counties.  The  northern  lands,  which  were 
also  in  rebellion,  were  awed  into  transitory 
obedience  by  a  movment  upon  Warwick ; 
William  entered  York,  and  a  Nortnan  force 
under  Do  Cominee  went  on  to  Durham.  The 
sons  of  Harold,  after  a  vain  attempt  on 
Bristol,  and  a  d^eat  in  Somerset,  sailed  away. 
Again  the  prospect  cleared.  But  again  it 
turned  out  to  lie  illusive.  In  1068  the  north, 
was  once  mote  in  arms ;  the  Normans  in 
Durham  were  slain  to  a  mas ;  and  York  was 
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Tenew  its  fury  after  hii  departure.  The  wcet, 
the  Welsh  braver,  and  psrti  ot  the  Midlands 
also  epracg  to  amiB  ;  Gospatric,  Edgar,  Wal- 
theof ,  amf  Edric  the  Wild  took  part  in  the 
oatbroak  ;  a  lar^  Danish  expedition  that  had 
juat  landed  joined  the  insurganta ;  York  was 
•tonned,  and  almoet  every  man  of  its 
Norman  earriaon  was  out  to  the  sword. 
Leaving  the  other 
the  !i  ■  ■ 
hilh 

north,  and  qnelled  thorn  one  by 
Danes  disappeared;  Edgar  fled; 
and  Waltheof  submitted,  and  were  replACed 
in  their  earidoms.  The  chastisement,  pro- 
bably <mel,  of  the  country  folk  that  Wimain 
deemed  necessary,  grew  in  the  nariativei  of 
later  writers  into  a  pitiless  laying  waste  of  all 
northern  England,  into  a  daarance  from  this 
region  of  evary  form  ot  life.  From  this 
represantation  we  may  withhold  our  belief 
till  evidence  snfBcient  to  establish  so  com- 
preheiuive  a  crime  be  produced.  An  arduous 
march  to  Chester  in  the  Srst  months  of  1070, 
and  the  occupation  ot  that  city,  flnisbed  the 
campaJsn,  and  with  it  the  process  of  oonquast. 
Wben  William  dismisBsd  his  troops  at  Salis- 
bury in  March,  1070,  the  work  was  practically 
done.  Isolated  attempts  had  still  to  be 
crashed,  but  the  Conqnaror's  hold  on  the 
kii^om  was  now  secure. 

'Hie  earliest  nfiect  of  the  Conqneat  re- 
sulted from  the  struggle  to  complete  it ;  tor 
the  fresh  snrrices  merein  rendered  by  his 
foreign  foUowan  to  William  wera  rewarded 
by  the  treah  toffoiturea  that  the  conflict 
generated.  The  tanks  ot  the  gteat  land- 
owners were  thus  stocked  in  large  majority 
by  toroiguers ;  and  Uie  English  titled  and 
untitled  nobility  were  for  centuries  largely  al 
foreign  origin.  The  rulers  of  the  land,  the 
men  who  administered  aSairs  in  Church  aud 
State,  wera  for  some  generations  taken  almost 
eicluBiTely  from  the  same  claas ;  William 
was  either  afraid  to  trust  Englishmen,  or  did 
not  And  among  them  the  human  qualities  he 
sought.  But  few  direct  radical  changes  came 
of  the  Conqneat:  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  English  were  left  nnaltered ;  the  ground- 
work of  the  political  system  continued  the 
Mune — compurgation,  ordeal,  view  of  frank- 
pledge, IjTd,  witenagemot,  all  aurriTed  in 
their  entirety ;  to  every  Kngliahman  his  full 
sum  ot  rights  and  capacitica  remained.  But 
two  oonsequencaa  oftheevaut  led  to  importiuit 
changes  :  the  lennre  ot  land  was  teudalisad, 
and  a  new  system  end  new  principlee  of  law 
were  planted  aide  by  side  with  the  old.  The 
former  process  created  in  time  a  thorongh 
revolution  in  the  tenure  of  land,  in  the  re- 
lation ot  the  king  to  the  land,  and  Uis  relation 
of  the  landownera  to  the  king;  while  the 
latter,  though  applicable  only  to  men  of 
foreign  origin,  insenaibly  influenced  and 
very  lar^y  bansformed  the  native  usages. 
"  And  thiB,"  nys  Dr.  Stnbbs,  "ran  up  mto 


the  bi^eet  gradea  of  organisation ;  the  king's 
court  of  counsellors  was  compoaed  of  his  fendal 
tenants ;  the  ovrnership  ot  land  was  now  the 
qualification  tor  the  witenagemot  '""^j"*  ot 
wisdom ;  the  earldoms  became  fleta  instead  ot 
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accept  (he  status  of  barons."  Among  the 
miscellaneous  effects  are  prominently  notice- 
able the  union  ot  the  various  diTiaiona  of  Uie 
kingdom,  which  had  not  yet  learnt  to  hold 
loyally  together,  into  a  ungle  homogeosoaa 
stale  and  people ;  the  establishment  ot  a 
strong  central  government  and  a  vignroo* 
execution  of  the  laws  ;  the  separation  of  the 
ecdesiBstical  Irom  the  dvil  administiatitm ; 
the  closer  connectjon  of  the  Rng-liah  Church 
with  the  Boman  see,  and  its  eipauaion  into 
an  imposing  grandeur  hitherto  unknown; 
the  breaking  down  ot  the  national  iaolatioo, 
and  the  flnal  entrance  ot  England  into  the 
family  of  European  peoples.  Great  import- 
ance is  given  by  some  writers  to  the  moral 
discipline  that  the  Conqu«et  brought ;  we 
may  perhaps  regard  Uie  Norman  and  Angevin 
sway  OS  the  rugged  school  that  fitted  the  nation 
for  constitutiimal  rule  and  self-government. 

histoiT  ot  Eiialuiil  and  K^uandy  bslMa 

izliw  Iharelcn  of  Wmiaoi.  >nd  Iba  etroonk- 

otths CooqiiHt,  an  told ia  detail  in  ihs 

-     '  PnlMaar  FraaaaD,  Ik*  Ktnua 
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iply  Northmen  or  Scandinavians  advanced 
some  stages  further  in  civilisation  by  a  few 
generations  of  residence  in  the  land  of  a  more 
humaniaed  people  and  the  neighbouibood  of 
settled  statee.  Their  marvellous  efficienoy  in 
their  palmy  days  i«  probably  explained  by 
theii  having  kept  their  native  hardineaa  and 
hardihood  ot  cbaracter — ^their  moral  mnacD- 
Inrjty,  as  we  may  call  it — and  their  bokl 
spirit  of  enterprise  unimpaired  hj  the  cnlture, 
the  turn  for  art  and  taste  &r  the  Boer 
poTsnita,  that  they  acquired  by  living  in 
Uaul.  Their  new  experience  merely  added 
intellectual  keenness,  deftness,  and  brilliancy 
of  stroke  to  their  resources  for  action;  the 
old  stimulating  forces,  their  courage  and 
their  endurance,  remained.  Their  ferocity 
had  become  valour,  and  their  bodilv  strength 
the  mastery  of  circumstances.  Ilut  they 
owed  the  qualities  which  made  their  practic^ 
capacity  to  the  good  fortune  that  planted 
them  on  French  soil,  is  suggested  by  the 
totally  dUferent  history  of  their  kinsfolk  who 
had  taken  up  their  abode  in  other  lands. 
The  marauding  bands  of  Norwegian  piiatea 
that  bad  been  roaming  about  oud  fanning 
setUementa  along  the  Beine  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centories  were  at  last  admitted  to  an 
antborised  partidpation  in  tbe  aoil  tnr  an 
agreement  mat  Charles  the  Simple  made,  in 
Sll,  at  St.  Clair,  on  the  Rpt«,  with  their 
mort  fomidabte  leader.  Bolt  the  Norsaman. 
Thus  taken  within  the  pale  ot  Continental 
civilisation,  they  rapidly  profited  by  that 
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advantagco.  Tb«7  became  Qimtuuu;  Ou^ 
diacanled  their  own,  and  adopted  the  EWicn 
language!  they  cast  aside  their  semi-barbamna 
1«m1  luagse,  and  took  those  of  the  Took 
oultivatorB  of  the  soil  over  whom  they  domi- 
nated ;  they  learned  or  diioovaied  improved 
mod«a  and  priuciplea  of  fighting;  they  ao~ 
qnind  new  weapone — the  ahield,  the  haiuerk, 
UB  lance,  and  the  long-bow;  they  became 
macteTly  hortemen;  they  developed  an  im- 
pmrnTe  ityle  of  aiohitectore,  and  built 
chiu^iee  utd  mooaateriea;  they  founded 
Uahoprioe — in  a  word,  they  eoon  furnished 
tiiemselves  wi^  the  whole  moral,  ipiiituol, 
and  practicBl  ganutare  of  human  conduct 
then  available,  with  additions  and  improve- 
msnta  of  thni  own.  Their  teixitoiy  had 
increaaed  by  taking  in  both  kindred  settle- 
mente  and  uis  lands  of  neighbouring  peoples, 
tiU,  from  a  vagnely  described  "land  of  the 
Korthmen,"  it  bectune  historic  Normandy. 
Tet  this  wonderful  growth  was  compatible 
irith  a  political  condition  which  was  often 
not  tar  removed  from  anarchy.  The  aristo- 
cntic  claw  that  the  free-living,  hot-oatured 
piiste  leaders  had  founded,  and  the  nnre- 
atcainad  passions  of  the  dukea  replenished 
from  generation  to  generation,  were  ever  on 
the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  break  loose 
from  all  rule,  and  govern  themsslves  and 
the  native  tillers  at  the  eail  that  lay  beneath 
tliem  at  their  own  sole  diacietion.  Nor  did 
the  sense  of  moral  obligation  keqp  pace  with 
the  other  elements  of  progreas ;  a  connection 
free  from  the  marriage  tie  was  held  no  shame; 
bastardy  brou^t  no  taint.  But,  in  spite  of 
these  defects,  the  Normans  made  themselves 
the  foremost  race  in  Europe ;  there  are  few 
other  things  in  history  so  striking  as  the 
contrast  between  the  smallneas  of  their 
nambers  and  the  frequency  and  greatness  of 
their  achievements.  During  the  eleventh 
century,  in  the  Eastern  Empire  and  in  Spcuu, 
in  Italy  and  in  England,  men  of  the  Norman 
race  gained  renown  and  the  lordship  of 
niacioas  lands,  became  kings  and  princes,  and 
determined  the  course  ra  history.  "The 
twelve  toll  sons  of  Tancred  of  H&uteville" 
had  grown  into  a  kind  of  proverbial  phrase 
suggestive  of  what  it  in  in  the  power  of  man 
to  do.  Their  craving  for  movement  and  ad- 
venture sought  relief  in  pilgrimages ;  and  as 
thej  always  went  armed,  to  enable  them  to 
resist  lawless  attacks,  they  were  ready  for  any 
chance  of  showing  their  prowess  they  might 
&11  in  with,  and  they  fell  in  with  a  good 
many.  Their  career  in  Italy  end  Sicily  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  is  oven 
more  astonishing,  and  in  not  a  feW  of  its 
features  more  honourable,  than  their  better- 
known  exploits  in  Britain. 

Pnomaa,  Stmmit  CnquMti  Hillam,  miHt 
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relative,  : 

Chatham  made  him  Jmnt-Faymaster  of  the 
Forces  along  wiOi  George  Cooke,  and  it  was 
to  this  f^g"'""  conjunction  that  Borke 
spedsUy  alluded  when  he  said  that  "  it  did 
so  happen  that  persons  had  a  single  office 
divided  between  mam,  who  had  never  spoken 
to  each  other  in  their  lives  until  they  found 
themselve*,  they  knew  not  how,  pigging 
together,  bead  and  points,  in  the  same 
truckle-bod."  On  the  death  of  Charles 
Townshend  in  1767  he  accepted  the  office 
of  ChanceUw  of  the  Exchequer,  and  became 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  On  the 
&11  of  the  Orafton  ministry  the  king  at  once 
sent  for  Lord  North,  and  found  him  ao  use- 
ful a  servant  that  he  retained  his  services 
for  twelve  years.  Those  years  formed  a 
most  eventful  period,  for  during  them  the 
Wilkes  question  was  fought  oat,  and  the 
American  oolonies  were  for  ever  lost  to  the 
empire.  To  Lord  North  cannot  birly  be 
imputed  all  the  mistakes  of  that  ministry. 
He  was  easentially  weak  and  yielding,  and 
was  constantly  overruled  by  the  king, 
where  his  own  better  sense  would  have 
led  him  to  sdopt  a  different  course.  His 
daughter  says  at  him,  "  although  I  do  not 
believe  my  ^ther  ever  entertained  any  doubt 
as  to  the  iustics  of  the  American  War,  yet  I 
am  sure  that  he  wished  to  have  made  peace 
three  ycora  before  its  termination."  These 
words  exactly  express  Lord  North's  position 
throughout  the  period  of  his  administration. 
On  the  Wilkes  question  he  fully  believed  in 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  reject  a  member 
duly  elected  by  a  constituency ;  bat  ha  had 
the  Kood  senaa  to  know  whan  it  was  necMsary 
to  yield  to  public  opinion,  and  he  would  have 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  observation 
had  it  not  been  for  his  easy  temper,  which 
made  him  give  way  to  the  more  immediate 
preMure  of  the  king.  The  same  was  the  casa 
with  the  American  question ;  and  as  early  as 
the  sprinr  of  1778  we  find  Lord  North  ex- 
presnng  his  wish  to  resign :  a  wish  which  he 
repeated  at  intervals  during  the  next  tour 
years,  and  which  he  was  only  prevented  from 
carrying  into  exeontlon  by  the  king's  almost 
piteous  entreaties  to  him  to  remain  in  office  to 
carry  out  the  court  policy.  At  length  the 
surrender  at  Torktown  gave  the  final  blow  to 
his  miniiilry,  and  in  the  n>Ting  of  1782  he 
insisted  on  resigning.  Then  followed  the 
short  Rockingham  ministn,  which  collapsed 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Bockingbam,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Shelfaume's  ministry,  which  in 
torn  gave  way  to  the  celebrated  Coalition 
ministry,  in  which  North  and  Fox  were 
strangely  united  as  8ect«tariee  of  State.    Bat 
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mauirection  had  duappeaied 
led,  and  WM  one  of  tbe  illegal 


infiuence  employed  by  the  king  to  thwart  ita 
meoBuies,  brought  it  to  s  itpeedy  coaclusioii 
inDacember,  17S3.  When  Pitt  began  Ub  lung 
tanure  of  office  Lord  North  retired  into 
pnrate  life,  retaining;  the  Wardenship  of  the 
Cinqoe  Porta,  to  which  he  b&d  been  appointed 
on  hil  retirement  in  1782.  In  1790  he  Buc- 
ceeded  to  the  eaj-ldom  on  Uie  death  of  hia 
father,  and  died  two  yeara  aftorwaida,  having 
been  afflicted  with  total  UiudneSB  during  the 
last  flTs  years  of  hia  life. 


Tslju,  Earlf  YoTt  0}  Fv ;  Btoofhun.  Bw»ri- 
mI  SkttcKtt !  Macuilar,  Bh)u  bh  Cholhan  and 
PiH ;  KuHT,  Hut.  qr  Ea^.  ryf  j^  g_i 

JTortll,  The  Councii.  or  thi,  wai  in- 
atitatod  in  1636  bv  Hamy  VIII.,  oriffinally 
for  the  purpose  of  tiring  pertons  connected 
with  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  The  court  was 
held  at  York,  and  had  juriadiction  over  lUl  the 
countioa  north  of  tiie  Hiuaber.    Long  after 

all  truces  of  the  ' "--  '-'  -" ^ 

the  court  remaii 

jurisdictionB  revived  and  made 

oppression  under  the  earlier  Stuarts.    It  took 

the  place  in  the  north  of  the  Blar  Chamber  in 

the  rest  of  England,  and  could  infiict  any 

pnnighment  short  of  death.    It  was  abolished 

by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1641. 

Oudioer,  BUt.  of  Sn^.,  Je0)—1M» ;  Halla&i, 
Cwttt.  3iwL,  chap*.  rilL  luidix. 

VorUt  Forelnnd,  The  Battle  of  the 

ijul;  26,  1666).  waa  fought  between  the 
Sngliah  and  Dutch  Beets,  the  former  being 
ixunnmnded  by  Prince  Eup«rt  and  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  the  latter  by  De  Buyter.  The 
Dutch  were  totally  rented,  and  lost  about 
4,000  men  and  20  ships,  and  the  English  were 
complete  mastent  of  the  narrow  eeas.  Bngliah 
ships  attacked  various  unfortified  places  on  the 
coaat  of  Holland,  and  destroyed  a  large  num- 
ber of  merchant  vessels. 

Vorth-weat  Prormova,  Thb,  were 
the  aoquimtions  of  Lord  Welledey,  and  were 
BO  named  becanse  at  the  time  they  formed  the 
north-west  frontier  of  India.  "  They  ooin- 
prehended  the  country  lying  between  the 
westeni  part  of  Behar,  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Bajpootana  and  the  Cia-Sutlej  States,  and 
the  northern  line  of  the  provinces  included  "~ 


Jhansi.  Within  their  linnts  were  the  im- 
perial cdtieB  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  the  great 
Hindoo  city,  Benaree,  the  important  station 
and  fortress  of  Allahabad,  the  floarishiitg 
commercial  centres  of  Miixapoie  and  Cawn- 
pore.    The  rivers  Ganges  and  Jiunna  rolled 


in  1836. 


I) 


oftheEosM(q.v.).  In  H59  the  Yorldstlords 
had  fled  in  confusion  from  Ludfoid,  and 
Parliament  had  attainted  them.  In  the 
summer  of  U60  they  returned  to  England, 
landed  in  Kent,  and  apecdily  raised  a  large 
army,  with  which  tliey  entered  Londtm. 
Henry  VI.  waa  at  Coventry,  and  thither  the 
Coofedeiato  loida  marched ;  the  I^ncaatrians 
advanced  to  meet  them,  and  took  up  a 
poaitioD  on  the  banks  of  the  Nene  clow  to 
NortMmptoD,  Here  they  were  attacked 
by  the  iDiliista,  and,  after  an  obstinate 
reaiatanco,  totally  routed.  The  Duke  of 
Buckii^ham,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
many  othen  were  slain  on  the  LancastriaD 
side ;  the  king  was  taken  priaoner,  and  the 
queen  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  iicotlaod. 
Henry  was  subsequently  compelled  toacknow- 
ledge  York  heir  to  the  throne. 

Vortll&inptoil,  Hekhi  Howabd.  Eabl 
OF  {d.  1614),  the  son  of  Henr^-,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  and  the  brother  of  Thomas,  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  created  an  earl  by 
James  I.,  1603.  He  has  incurred  the  infamy 
of  having  betraj'ed  the  secreta  of  his  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
will  be  remembered  in  histoiy  as  a  man  of 
shamcleas  principles,  who  for  various  aelGsh 
reasons  changed  his  religion  no  less  than  fire 
times.  Under  James  I.  he  rose  rapidly  to 
honour,  being  made  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  he  was  a  com- 
missioner at  the  trial  of  hil  enemy,  iSix  Waltor 
Baleigh,  and  was  subsequently  concerned  in 
Uie  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and 
though  he  had  inherit(<d  "  the  talents,  the 
taste,  and  the  accomplishments  of  bis  father," 
was  in  reality,  as  Mi.  Tytlec  justly  calls  him, 
"a  monster  of  wickedness  and  hypocrtay." 


VorOuunvt 


,    WlMJAM    PiEB,    MaX- 


luunptou.  ** 

(</.  TSTl),  the  brother  of  Queen 
Catherine  Fair,  was  named  one  of  the  coun- 
cillor appointed  under  the  will  of  Henry 
Till.,  1547,  to  assist  the  eiecutora  in  the 
government  during  the  minority  of  Edward 
VI.  During  the  rebellion  in  Norfolk,  in  1649, 
he  was  for  part  of  the  time  in  command  of 
the  royal  troops,  but  owing  to  his  incapacity 
was  superseded  by  Warwick.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Maiy  be  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  the 
support  which  he  had  accorded  to  Northum- 
berland, hut  was  subsequently  pardoned.  In 
1664  Northampton  was  implicated  in  Wyatt's 
rebellion,  and  was  again  imprisoned,  but  waa 
ly  aftorw 


.  Mr.  Laboucbere  at  the  P 
Trade,  to  Sir  Geoi^  Grey  at  the  Home 
Office,  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  at  the  India 
BiMirdand  at  the  Admiralty  till  1867,  when 
he  was  returned  for  the  House  of  Commcaa 
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at  Fenril^  ud  Palmouth,  which  coa- 
atitnency  ae  ooctinued  to  reprcaent  till  hs 
b«c<UD«  B  peer  &t  the  death  oi  his  father  in 
1866.  He  was  &  Loid  of  the  AdmiraJty  from 
Hav,  1857,  to  Feb.,  1868 ;  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  fmm  June,  186B,  to  Jan., 
1S61 ;  Under  Secretary  for  War  from  the 
latter  dal«  till  June,  1866.  On  the  acceseion 
of  Ht.  Qladatone  to  power  in  1868  Lord 
Northbrook  waa  again  appointed  Under  Sec- 
retary for  "War ;  and  aft^  the  aagBsrinatian 
of  Lord  Mayo  (g.v.)  he  was  appointed  Qover- 
DOr-Oeneral  of  bidia  in  Feb.,  ISTS.  In  18T6 
Lord  Northbrook  returned  to  England.  In 
Mt.  Oladatone's  second  miniatr;  (1880}  he 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiinlty.   In  July, 


edocated  at  Baltiol  Collage, 
Oxford ;  waa  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1817,  and  waa  returned  for 
Dudley  in  the  Conservative  interest  in  18£>6. 
He  was  unsuccewful  in  contestiiw  North 
Devon  in  1857 ;  waa  returned  for  Stamford 
(1868) ;  and  waa  eventually  elected  for  North 


(1868) 


of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  from  January  to 
June,  1869.  He  was  appointed  Preaideat  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  Lord  Derby's  lliird  ad- 
ministration  (1866) ;  and  was  Secretory  of  State 
for  India  (1867— 68).  He  waselectedOovemor 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (IB69h  pre- 
sided over  the  CongreaB  of  Uie  Soiaal  Science 
Asaociatioii  held  at  Bristol  in  the  same  year  ; 
and  was  appointed  a  oommissioner  to  inquire 
into  tha  law  affecting  the  Friendly  Societies 
(1870).  Subsequently  he  was  a  member  of 
the  commission  which  arranged  the  Treaty  of 
Waahinffton.  In  1871  he  took  office  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  onder  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  when  his  chief  retired  to  the  House  of 
Lords  he  became  leader  of  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons. On  the  fall  of  the  Beacinufield 
ministiT  he  became  leader  of  tbe  Oppoaitim 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 


[Disw.] 
ITorthuniborlwid]  HansT  Febct,Eaiu. 

OF  (d.  1408),  served  in  France  in  the  wars  of 
Edwajd  IIl.'s  reign.  He  was  made  Waiden 
of  the  East  Uait^es,  and  in  1378  captured 
Berwick.  He  waa  frequently  employed  by 
Bichard  II.,  but  his  eapoiiaal  of  the  cause  <rf 
Henry  of  lAncaster  in  1393  caosed  the  king 
to  declare  his  estatee  forfeited.  On  Henry's 
landing  in  1399  Northumberland  waa  one  of 
the  Qrst  to  join  him,  and  when  Henry  became 
king  be  received  lai^  grants  of  land,  among 
others  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  1402  Northumber- 
land and  his  son  defeated  the  Scots  at  Uomildon 
Hill,  but  about  this  time  they  grew  dis- 
contented with  the  king;  either  offended  at 
Henry's  negligence  in  ruwoming  ttteir  kins- 


to  deal  with  the  pnaooers  taken  at  Honuldon,  or 
from  having  suspicions  of  his  intentions  to- 
wards them.  At  all  events  Hotspur  joined 
Glendower,  and  was  defeated  at  Shrewsbury, 
while  his  &ther,  who  was  marching  to  ms 
aid,  was  compelled  to  submit,  but  was  very 
soon  forgiven  by  the  king.  In  1405  Northum- 
berland joined  other  nobles  in  a  fresh  con- 
qiiracy  against  Henry,  and  on  the  plot  being 
betrayed  fled  to  Scotland.  In  1408  he  again 
took  up  arma,  and  met  the  royal  trooM  at 
Bremham  Moor,  in  Vorkdure,  whtce  bis  foi«e 
was  dispersed  and  himself  slain. 
Pull,  BfMMi  vm  Atflud. 

VorthiiiiilMvluid,JoiiNDrDL>T,Dcu 
OP  («.  leOS,  d.  1563),  was  the  son  of 
Edward  Dudley,  the  extortionate  minist^  of 
Henry  Til.  Created  Lord  Lisle  by  Henry 
Till.,  he  distinguished  himself  in  navsl 
warfare  with  the  French,  as  Lord  High 
Adntiial  (164&),  and  was  named  by  the  king 
one  of  the  executors  to  tarry  on  the  govern- 
ment during  the  minority  of  Edward  TI., 
being  shortly  afterwards  created  Earl  of 
Warwick,  io  1547  he  again  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Pinlde,  and  two 
years  later  was  instrumental  in  crushing  the 
rebellion  of  Ket.  About  this  time  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Protestant  party  from 
motives  of  self-interest  chiefly,  and  on  the 
fall  of  Stanerset  (1540),  assumed  the  office  of 
Protector,  two  years  later  being  made  Duke 
of  Northumberluid.  After  the  execution  of 
Somerset  (1562),  Northumberland  obtained 
complete  Bscendemcy,  not  only  over  the 
Council,  but  also  over  the  young  king,  whose 
favour  he  won  by  his  pretended  zeal  for  Pro- 
testantism ;  though  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
trived to  conciliate  to  a  certain  extent  the 
Emperor  and  the  Catholic  party.  The  ill- 
health  of  Edward  TI.  in  1563,  made  it 
evident  that  he  had  not  long  to  live; 
and  Northumberland,  pitttly  from  ambition, 
and  partly  from  the  knowledge  that,  if  Mary 
aocceeded  her  brother,  his  own  ruin  waa  in- 
evitable, formed  the  design  of  getting  the 
snocessioa  altered  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane 
Orev,  whom  he  shortly  afterwards  married 
to  tiis  son,  Guilford  Dudley.  He  had  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  king  to  ent«r  into 
bis  project;  the  privy  councillors  he  had  more 
trouble  with,  but  eventually  the  will  in  I^dy 
Jane  Grey's  favour  was  signed,  and  the  duke, 
relying  on  the  Protestant  party  and  on 
Pren(£  aid,  Uiought  the  sncceas  of  hie  plot  se- 
cured, and  it  was  even  hinted  that  he  hastened 
Edwud's  end  by  poisoning.  On  the  king's 
death  (July  6,  1663),  Northumberland  at  once 
caused  I^dy  Jane  to .  be  proclaimed,  and  an- 
nounced to  her  that  she  was  queen;  but,  con- 
trary to  hia  expectation,  the  feeling  of  t^e 
conntiy  was  against  the  uiurpation,  and  al- 
most the  whole  of  England  declared  in  favour 
of  Mary.    Hw  doke  was  arrseted  at  Cam* 
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brid^  {ithai«,  cedog:  the  lailnre  ot  hu  KhenM 
inevitable,  he  had  pTocIaimed  Mary)  bjr  tha 
Earl  ol  Arundel,  who  conveyed  him.  to  Lon- 
don. Ha  was  tried  in  'WestmiDster  H^ll,  by 
a  ooiirt  presided  over  by  tha  Duka  of  Nortollc, 
and  wa«  condemned  to  death,  beiu^  executed 
on  Tower  Hill  (Aug.  22,  1&S3).  Before  hii 
execution  he  oonfeiaed  himeelf  a  Bomaa 
Cbthohc — "  a  needleet  and  diareputable  dia- 
ohwuie,"  remarks  Mr.  Turner,  "  of  a  masked 
and  unprincipled  mind." 

atowa,  jlniuli;  iSbMxaa  Taiatt,  Bitt.  «f  Si^.  i 

?CDude,  H'lit.  g/Snf.;  IJDsvd,  /Tut  q/  Ens.! 

Tjtlsr,  HiK.  ef  Ei^iari  YI.  anilfary. 

y^rtii  11  m^OT'lw"  H,    Thoius    Pibct, 

Tth  B'Bt,  or  [d.  1672),  WHS  the  nephew  of 
the  sixth  earl,  and  «on  d!  Hir  Thoma«  Percy, 
who  was  attainted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI  n.  As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ckthoho 
ptuty  in  England,  the  e&rl  was  regarded 
with  suspicion  from  the  very  oommenoement 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  his  impltcadon  in 
the  CathuUe  intnguea  of  1582  with  PhiHp 
did  not  improve  hia  potitian  at  court.  A  few 
yean  later  Northumberland  warmly  etponsed 
the  caase  of  the  Queen  of  Soots ;  and  entered 
into  a  oonspincy  with  the  Eiirl  of  Weet- 
morebad,  Leonard  Daore,  and  athan,  for  her 
rekaae  from  Tutbnry  CaaUe,  where  she  was 
in  confinement.  In  Oct.,  1669,  the  t^een 
summoned  the  rebel  lords  to  appear  in  Lon- 
don, but  they  loosed  to  obey  her  commanda, 
and  TDM  in  arms.  The  energetic  measures  of 
the  queen's  ministers  compelled  the  rebel 
e«rls  to  withdraw  acroee  the  border  without 
having  gained  mora  than  some  very  tempo- 
rary succeesea ;  and  Northumberland — who, 
it  IS  said,  would  have  sought  pardon  from 
Bli*abeth,  had  it  not  been  (or  the  brave  qiirit 
of  his  wife — was  then  given  up  to  Hurray  by 
Hector  Annstrong,  of  Harlaw,  and  impri- 
soned in  Lochleven  OaitJe,  with  William 
DougUa  a«  his  gaolsr.  After  *  captivitv  of 
two  years  and  a  bntf,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
ransom  him,  and  convey  him  to  Flanders;  bat 
Eliaabeth.  fearing  that  his  liberty  might  prove 
Tovjadiciil  to  h«r  interests,  prevailed  noon 
Douglas  and  the  Earl  of  Morton  to  give  him 
np  to  the  EngHsh  governor  at  Berwick  (Lord 
Huudon)  for  jl.MO.  In  spite  of  strennoiiH 
efbrta  made  by  Lord  Hanedon  to  obtain  hia 
pardon,  he  wu  beheaded  at  York  [Ao^.  22, 
I6T2]  withont  a  trial,  aa  an  attainted  traitor. 
StOHs,  ilwwii ,-  rroada.  Bitt.  a/  Snf. 

IKarthambarluiA,  HnriiT  Panor,  Sth 
Eakl  or  {4.  1686),  brother  of  TbomM,  seventh 
Mil,  whom  he  succeeded  (1672),  was  in  1569 
sent  to  ScotUnd  on  a  mission  to  the  Congre- 
fption ;  and  in  the  following  year  took  [^ 
in  the  nege  of  Leith.  In  1669,  on  the  rising 
in  tha  north,  end  the  disaSeotion  of  his 
brother,  the  earl,  then  Sir  Henry  Percy,  took 


^t  of  Ridolfl.    In  lbS3  he  wm  arrested  and 


•ant  to  (ha  Tower  ^n  a  charge  of  complicity 

in  the  conspiracy  of  PiHncia  ThlDgmorton, 
who  had  implicated  bim  in  bis  confooion. 
On  June  30,  ldB6,  he  was  found  shot  threogh 
the  head  in  his  bed.  The  earl  was  said  at 
this  time  to  have  committed  suicide,  and  this 
view  is  held  by  Mr.  Froude.  Lingiud,  how- 
ever, and  otfaaia,  have  considered  Uiat  he  wu 
murdered. 

Vortlmiil'bwl^d,  Ebnrv  Pskct,  9th 
Easl  of  (rf.  1632],  distinguished  himeell  in 
the  Low  Countries  under  tha  Earl  cf  Leicester. 
He  warmly  espoused  the  ioteresta  of  James 
during  the  lost  days  of  Queen  Eliabeth,  and 
was  by  him  sworn  of  the  Privy  CounciL  Ho 
was  subsequently  charged  with  complicity  in 
tha  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  although  the  accu- 
sation could  not  be  proved,  was  deprived  of 
his  offices,  fined  £30,000,  and  imprisoned  for 
fifteen  vears.    "This  unfortunate  nobleman," 

XMiss  Aikin,  "  was  a  man  of  considerable 
ts ;  the  abundant  leisure  for  intellectual 
puratiita  afforded  by  his  long  eaptivity,  waa 
chiefly  emplc^ed  by  bim  in  the  atody  of 
mathematiCB. 

liUn,  Cnrt  of  Jama  I. 

ITortliiuabxik,  the  moat  northern  of  the 
great  old  KTigli»h  states,  included  as  its  normal 
Umits  the  whole  of  the  territory  between  the 
Firth  of  Forth  on  the  north,  and  the  Hnmber 
on  the  BouUi.  The  sea  boumled  it  on  the  eut, 
while  on  the  west  the  Pennine  Kange,  with 
its  northern  continuation,  the  Ettrick  Forest, 
divided  it  from  the  British  kingdoms  of  Cam- 
bria and  Stiathclyde.  But  considerable  districts 
to  the  south  of  the  Humber  were  at  one  time 
included  within  its  boondaries,  wliile  the 
western  frontier  was  necessarily  constantly 
shitting,  and  was  gradually,  although  slowly, 
pushed  farther  back. 

Like  the  other  so-called  "Heptarchic" 
kingdoms,  Northumbria  comisted  originally 
of  several  separate  settlements,  though  the 
absence  of  so  defiriite  a  tradition  as  that  in  tha 
south  makes  it  harder  to  ascertain  their  limits 
and  history.  In  the  north  a  PrisioD  aettle- 
ment  seems  to  have  been  made  on  the  shores 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  which  Nennius  calls 
the  FrisianSea  (see  on  this  subject  Mr.  Stone's 
CeUie  SeollaiHi  and  ^Vi«ias  Seltltmeutt  an  fJU 
Firlk  of  Forth),  but  of  this  state  we  have 
practic^y  no  knowledge.  The  r«at  of  North- 
umbria was  colonised  by  Angles.  Bemicia, 
the  district  north  of  the  Tees,  had  for  it*  fiiat 
king  Ida,  who  is  nid  to  have  come  tiom  tha 
norUi,  and  to  have  built  as  his  capital  Bam- 
boroogb,  named  after  his  wife,  Bebba-  Ha 
gained  many  victories  over  the  Britona,  (ha 
confused  tradition  of  which  is,  perhaps,  pre- 
served in  the  oldest  Welsh  poetry  (aee  Skcue'a 
Fatir  Amimt  Bookt  of  W»Ut).  He  tvigned 
twelve  years  (647 — 660),  and  was  succooded 
by  several  sona  in  succeasian,  of  wboae  hiativy 
nothing  is  known.  In  693  his  giandsmi, 
Ethelmth,  son  i^  Ethelrio,  became  king.    He 
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was  a  man  of  oiei^  tmd  nmbitioii.  Hii 
manuwo  with  the  dUgbiar  of  Ella,  irho  in 
SSO  had  eitabliahed  uu&>«r  *"gMw'*  kingdom 
in  Deiia,  the  dirtrict  b^ween  the  Tee*  tuid 
the  Hiunber,  ma  the  escnie  1m  the  expulmon 
of  Edwin,  the  acm  of  that  monarch,  and  the 
union  of  Bernida  witti  Dein.  Thn*  Ethel- 
frith  liecame  the  flnt  king  of  the  Northom- 
briani.  His  defeat  of  the  Boots  at  Degnstan 
(603),  and  of  the  WeUh  at  CSiMter  and  Bangor. 
lacoed  (SOT),  ^ve  fnrthei  (trength  to  Uie  new 
kingdom.  But  Edwin  ol  Dtaza  had  found  a 
powerful  protector  in  Bedwald  of  East  Anglia, 
the  "  Bretwalda,"  and  in  617  EthaUtith  wai 
■lain  on  the  banks  of  the  Idla  in  an  attempt 
to  subdoo  hia  chief  rival  for  the  aoTereisnty 
of  Britain.  Edwin  now  beoame  King  of  the 
NoithombriBiit.  Hii  mBrrioge  with  Ethel- 
buTga,  daoKhtar  of  Ethelbert  of  Eeut,  led  to 
hia  coQTemaa  to  Christiaiut;  in  027.  In  a 
■olemn  Witenagemot  the  Northnmbriana 
accepted  the  new  lalipon,  aiul  Paulinnai,  the 
queen'a  chaplain,  beoune  flnt  Engliah  biahop 
of  York,  the  old  ofital  of  Deint,  and  now  of 
Noithombria.  The  victoriet  of  EtheUrith  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  overlordihip  over 
South  Britain,  which  Edwin  eeema  now  to 
have  aaaomed.  Ha  ia  fifth  on  the  list  of 
Bratwaldas,  and  Bode  aays  "that  he  ruled  both 
over  Engliidi  and  Britons,"  and  that  hia  domi- 
nion induded  the  two  Mouse — Anglesey  and 
Han.  With  him  the  Northambriso  supre- 
maoy,  which  lasted  lor  the  greater  part  of  the 
century,  really  begins.  But  he  found  in  Penda 
of  Msroia,  and  in  Cadwallon,  the  gr^at  Weldi 
king,  formidable  competitoia.  In  633  their 
combined  forces  defeated  and  slew  Edwin  at 
Heathflald.  All  Northumbria  was  for  a 
whole  year  subject  to  the  oonqoerois,  who 
seem  to  have  xuned  at  lessening  its  power 
}>j  spHtUng  it  up  again  into  its  original  divi. 
nona  of  Beniicta  and  Deira.  But  in  631 
Oswald,  son  of  Rthelfrith,  retamed  from  his 
refuge  in  lona,  drove  out  the  Britons  and 
Mercian^  reunited  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
laboured  for  tJie  introductioa  of  the  Columban 
type  of  Christianity  with  a  seal  that  merited 
luB  canonisation.  Tet  in  642  he,  too,  wu 
slain  by  Penda  at  the  battle  of  Haserfleld. 
Hisbr<rther,  Oswin,  who  snceeeded  him,  was 

^  -      .J  Oswin,  son  of 

n  contrived 


compelled  to  ^eld  De^  to  6lw 
Osrio,  hia  consm.    In  661  Oswin  cr 


Dmpass  the  death  of  his  rival,  but  the  jealousy 

(  Penda  Tovr'-'  "- ^'-  — "■-  "-■   - 

nOidilwaM.  : 


Tovided  Deira  with  another  king 
1.  But  in  6M  the  victory  of  Win- 
widfield  over  the  Mercians,  weakened  by  the 
dafeetian  of  Oidilwold,  Fends's  dependant, 
led  to  the  final  tziamph  of  Oswin.  Fends 
--■'-'      I  tiia  field.     Bemida  and  Deii 
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Strathdyde  Welsh,  Pints,  and  Scots.  In 
alliance  with  Theodore  of  Tarsus  he  settled 
the  ecctesiastical  eoastitiition  of  England,  and 
bis  dedaration  in  the  Synod  of  Whitby  (864) 
for  the  Soman  in  preference  to  the  Scottish 


Churchee  was  critical  in  determining  the 
course  of  the  future  history  of  Britain.  He 
was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Northum- 
brian monaichi,  but  with  him  departed  the 
f;lory  of  his  country.  His  son  and  suooeasor, 
Egfrid  (670— 686)  wasted,  in  efforts  to  convert 
a  real  supremacy  over  the  Picta  into  a 
thoroogh  conquest,  the  resources  that  Oswio 
had  used  so  welL  The  dwth  ot  Egfrid  on  the 
fatal  fleld  of  Mectanimere  (6SG)  was  followed 
by  the  revolt  of  the  Picta,  Boots,  and  Stratb- 
clyde  Welsh.  His  long  quarrel  with  Wilfrid 
of  York  had  oonvnlsed  the  internal  relations 
of  the  country.  Hie  rise  of  Mercia  now  gave 
the  English  stat«a  a  new  master.  He  next 
king  was  Aldfrid  [685^706J,  an  illogitiniate 
brother  irf  Egfrid,  who  had  in  exile  been  a 
pupil  of  the  Scottish  monks,  and  was  called 
the  "learned  king."  He  was  the  patron  of 
the  great  literary  movement  which  liad  begnn 
with  Caedmon  and  Benedict  Biscop,  and  which 
long  outlasted  the  poUtical  importance  of 
Northumbria.  During  tbe  eighth  century 
Northumbria  ia  only  remambeiw  as  the  home 
of  Bede,  Alcoio,  Archbishop  Egbert,  and 
other  greet  scholars.  Meanwhile  a  series  of 
revolutions,  seditions, and  tumnlts had  broogbt 
the  Northumbrian  monarchy  to  the  verge  of 
dissolution.  Ho  less  ttnn  fourteen  obacure 
kings  asc«ndad  the  thnme  between  the  death 
of  Alcfrid  and  796  ;  of  these  "  at  least  thirteen 
ended  their  reign  by  eitniordinary  meansi'' 
Eadwnlf  (706)  was  dethroned  after  a  reign  of 
two  months.  Osred,  son  of  Alcfrid,  was  slain 
by  hia  kinsfolk  (716).  Cenred,  after  a  two 
yaara'  reign,  tame  to  a  oalamitoua  end  (7181. 
Osric,  his  successor,  was  slain  in  731.  Ceol- 
wulf,  the  next  king,  abdicated,  and  became  a 
monk  (737),  as  did  his  imcle's  son  Eadbert  in 
7S8,  after  an  almost  unprecedented  reign  of 
tweoty-ons  years.  Oswulf  (768)  was  slain 
by  his  own  household  after  a  year's  reign.  Of 
his  successor,  MoU  Bthelwald  (768_766),  we 
are  only  told  that  he  "lo«t  his  kingdom." 
The  solemn  deposition  of  Alcred  (766—771) 
by  the  Witan  was  an  important  precedent  for 
later  times.  Ethelred,  son  ot  Ethelwald 
(771—7781  was  driven  into  exile.    Blfwald 

!778 — 789)  was  slain  by  conspirators.  Oered 
789 — 792)  was  depoeed,  and  exiled,  bat 
returned,  and  was  murdered,  whereupon 
Ethelred  was  restored,  only  to  be  killed  by  his 
turbulent  people  in  791  diuing  a  great  &iDiine 
that  was  accompanied  by  portents,  and 
succeeded  by  a  destrootive  Daniah  inroad. 
OBbald.anoble,  became  king  for  twenty-seven 
days,  but  Eardnlt  was  then  called  froin  exile 
to  the  throne.  In  806  he  was  driven  inte 
exile,  but  was  restored  by  papal  inQuence. 
When  he  died  is  uncertain.  The  chnraiclart 
now  cease  to  give  a  regular  sueceasion  of  tbe 
Northnmbrian  kings.  The  Danes  had  rednoed 
the  kingdom  to  tax  extremity  of  disorder.  The 
Mercian  overlords  had  few  difflcnlties  with 
the  decrepid  state.  In  827  the  Northumbrians 
became  tbe  vassals  of  Egbert  without  so  mooh 
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a  battle.   In  867  the  Danes  tock  sdvanlagc 


take  possofltion  of  York.     In  875  inniada  for 
plondei  were  eichanoed  for  definite  conqueats, 
and  next  jeai  Ealfdane,  the  Duush  leader, 
divided  Deiis  omoDgst  bis  irilliiig  followera. 
TfaoB  inglorioiuly  the   kingdom   of   Edwin 
came  to  an  end.   A  line  of  ^gliah  ealdonnen 
long  continued  to  reign  in  Bamborough  ever 
BemiciB,  bnt  tbaj  were  cat  off  from  the  great 
We«t  Saion  monaroby  by  Danish  Deita.  The 
giadoal  subjection  of   HaUdane's  auccaason 
to  the  BagileuB  of  Wincheeter,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Bamborongh  earldom,  the  reaaser- 
tion  of  Northiimbriaji   local  feeling  in  the 
great  earldom  of  Canute,  tba  grant  of  the 
Loti^ani  to  the  King  of  Hcota,  the  final  con- 
qneat  of  Noithumbna  by  William  I.,  from 
which  time  alone  we  oan  date  ita  extinction  a» 
a  sopaxste  district,  are  the  chief  erenta  of  later 
Northmnbrian  history- 
Bade,  Hulinna  Bcdaiaitiiic, .-  Bimaon  of  Sar- 
lum,  Dt  Qtttit  Btfitm  Anfiynim,  and  the  Attglo- 
BoMon  ChTomelt,  giTB  moflrt  informatian  among 
Uw  ariguuil  uthorities.  J.B.6TMii.T)wl(akwg 
of  Snglanduid  ths  Can^iu^  o/Xn^nd  ;  Stnbba, 
SmM.  HiM.:  Ptlgi%i»,  AwtiiH  CfnmmwmUh, 
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C«ind  ........  7ie-7JB 

Onic 718-731 
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Ediwt 737— 7S8 
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Sthslnld  Moll 7»-7eS 

Ahind 7W-77* 

Etbdnd 7I*-m 

Hfwald 778—788 

Oani 7W— 7»i 

Oab^d 7M 

bidnlf 7H-8M 

ITortoii,  O-SLixVLMT  FLiTciriK,  Loss 
(b.  1716,  d.  1789),  waa  bom  at  Oiantley,  near 
Bipon.  Aiter  being  oallod  to  the  bar,  na  was 
in  torn  appointed  king's  connsel,  Attomey- 
Qeneral  for  the  County  Falatino  of  Lan. 
caster,  and  Solicitor-Qenei&L  In  1763  he 
became  Attoraay-QeoraHJ,  but  went  out  with 
the  OreDTlUe  ministry  in  1765.  While  in 
that  office  he  had  to  enoount«r  the  difficult 
question  of  general  wartantt;  and  his  im- 
petuous recklesaneM  did  not  smooth  the  way 
for  his  oolleagues.  Upoii  the  resignation,  in 
1769,  of  the  chair  of  the  House  of  CommoOB 
by  Sir  John  Cost,  Sir  Fletcher  was  elected  to 
Bll  the  vacancy.  Throagh  the  excited  years 
of  Lord  North's  administration,  Norton  filled 
the  office  of  Speaker  with  some  ability,  and  a 
fearleas  indifferance  to  consequences.  In 
ITSO  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  ind^endcaica 


t)  ir«t 

by  being  diamisaed  from  the  chair.  When, 
in  1782,  ttie  Harquia  of  Hockingham  ame 
into  power.  Sit  Fletcher  Norton  was  raised  %a 
the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Qrantley. 
Uumlng,  aftiat  al  Uw  Chmum;  Btaulicva, 

]V«ntOIlt  RicuABD,  a  tealoDS  Catholic  of 
the  north,  took  part  in  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Orace,  and  in  1669,  thongh  a  very  old  man, 
was  an  active  SHTOorter  of  the  rebel  Earb 
of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  whom 
be  joined  with  his  sons.  Hi»  bod  Christophor 
forined  a  plan  to  carry  off  Mary  Stuart  from 
Bolton  Castle,  bnt  was  foiled  in  its  eiecntion. 
He  Buhsequently  look  an  active  part  in  the 
DOitbem  rebellion  of  1669,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence eiecnted  at  Tybnm. 

Sorwioll  has  by  some  been  identified 
with  the  Yanta  Icenorum  of  the  Bomana, 
but  this  is  improbable.  It  is  more  likely  an 
English  city.  It  was  bomt  by  the  Danes, 
under  Swe^  in  1003.  After  the  Conqoeat  a 
strong  castle  was  built  there,  and  it  was  made 
an  episcopal  see.  A  serious  riot  oconmd  in 
Norwich  m  1272.  and  the  insurgents,  in  1381. 
headed  by  John  Litstar,  attacked  the  tuty  and 
plundered  it.  Once  again,  in  I6i9,  Norwich 
suffered  from  a  popular  revolt,  when  the  city 
was  captured  by  Robert  Set  and  his  asao- 
ciatea.  Since  this  time  it  has  occupied  no 
important  poaition  in  Engliah  history,  thoogJi 
it  has  gradually  and  steadily  grown  in  proe- 
'peritjr  and  commercial  importuioe. 

ITorwiolu  The  Bbidal  of  (1076),  was  tba 
occasion'  of  the  organisation  of  a  powerful 
conspiracy  against  William  the  Cfmqaeror. 
Tlia  refusal  of  the  king  to  allow  Kalpb  Ouader, 


garded,  and  a  plot  formed  at  the  wadding-feast 
("That  bride-ale  Uut  was  many  men's  bale"] 
to  depose  William,  and  bring  back  the  country 
to  the  condition  it  was  in  at  the  time  of  the 
ConfeesoT.  The  conspiimcy  was  detectad  be- 
fore any  attempt*  could  be  made  against  the 
king,  trad  the  oonsidiaton  eiUier  fied  or  wen 


)f  otUng'luuil  was  taken  by  the  Danes  in 

B68,  and  confirmed  to  thmn  by  the  Peace  of 
Wwimore.  It  was  restored  and  recertified 
by  Edward  the  Elder,  922.  In  1067  William 
the  Conqueror  reconstructed  and  strengthened 
the  csstle.  It  was  token  and  burnt  twice 
during  the  wan  between  Stephen  and  Maod. 
In  1461  it  was  the  scene  of  the  proclamstioD 
of  Edwanl  IV.  In  MBS  it  was  the  head- 
quartcn  of  Richard  III.  before  the  battle  of 
Bosworth.    In  the  Qreat  Rebellion  it  was  tba 

5 lace  where  Charles  I.  set  up  his  standard, 
.ug.  22,  1642.  The  easUe  was  dismantled, 
by  Cromwell's  orden  and  re-built  in  1680. 
In  1811—12  Nottingham  was  the  scene  of 
formidable  "  Lnddite"  riotis  vul  ^  *  fiefoim 
riptin  October,  1631. 
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TfffttiiigT'nTii.  Thoiuh  U0WBSJ.T,  Eakl 
or  {d.  MOS],  waatlieaoii  of  Tbomu  Uovbrav, 
Duke  ol  NorioUt.  the  sdversary  of  Henry 
Bolingbioke.  He  joLoed  Henry  on  hii  Unding 
inlaga.andwBimadaEai-lMaish&l  la  1406, 
A  diaputo  with  the  Bui  d!  Warwick  being 
decided  agniiurt  Mul,  he  left  the  court  in 
ohagrin,  and  joined  8<3ope  and  othen  in  a 
conapiracy  agauut  Hemy  IT.  Huoogh  the 
treachery  of  WoBtmorelaiLd,  he  vu  seized 
•nd  beheaded. 

Jfottingliun,  Hehhaob  Finch,  Eabl  01 
(i.  1621,  d.  1682),  vu  c&Ued  to  the  bu  in 
1646,  but  hia  Boyaliat  Rentimentl  prerented 
hit  coming  prominently  forward  tUl  the 
BestoratiOD,  when  he  waa  appointed  Solicitor- 
General.  He  condacted  the  pnwecution  of 
Qta  Mgicidea  with  great  faimeea  and  jadg- 
ment.  In  1S70  he  became  Attorney- OeuenJ, 
and  in  I6T3  Lord  Keeper,  which  utle  he  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Lonl  Chancellor  in  I67B. 
He  held  the  Great  SeaJ  tOI  his  deatii  in  1682, 
having  in  ISSl  been  creatnd  EhtI  of  Notting- 
ham. He  figures  in  I>ryden'8  Aiiabm  <md 
Aekiltpktl  under  the  name  of  Amri.  "From 
bia  permaaive  pawen,"  kvi  Hr.  Fosa,  ''  he 
acquired  the  titlea  of  'Ota  nlver-toiifued 
lawyer '  and  '  the  English  Cicero,'  and  m>m 
hia    graceful   action   that   of    'the  TJ^gli'^* 
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Ifottiiuliun,  DixTBL  FiMCB,  Euti,  or 
It.  1047,  dTlTSO),  entered  early  into  ^blio 
life.  In  1679  he  waa  placed  ontheAdmmilty 
CommJMioii.  Under  Jamea  II.  he  rigotooaly 
oppoeed  the  alo'OgatiDii  of  the  Teat  Act. 
In  1S87  he  entered  into  negotiationa  with 
Dykndt,  envoy  of  Uie  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  and  Danby  were  repiceentativee  of  tiie 
Tory  party  in  those  proceedings.  He  fol- 
lowed Sanctott'fl  ideaa  on  the  settlement  of  Gm 
Reroluticni  question,  and  advooated  a  regency 
to  he  exercised  in  James's  name  and  during 
hia  Ufe,  bnt  gradually  abandoned  the  idea 
before  the  oppodtion  of  the  Commons.  He 
waa  appointed  Secretary  of  State  under 
William  and  Mary,  thereby  acquieedng  in 
the  king  d»  facta,  and  bringing  »  large  body 
of  Tory  mpportera  to  the  ministry.  He  waa 
sotm  involred  in  quarrels  'with  his  Whig 
eolleagoe,  Shrewsbury.  In  1689  he  oarried 
his  T<deration  Bill,  by  which  Noncmformist 
dirines  were  allowed  to  preach  after  "g"'"g 
thirty-four  oat  of  the  Thirty -nine  Atticlea.  He 
also  moved  a  Comprehension  Bill,  tmt  wM  com- 
pellad  to  drop  it  on  account  of  the  opposition 
it  encountered.  On  the  departure  of  William 
for  Iretand,  he  waa  plac«d  on  the  Council  of 
Nine,  "nieieeignationof  Shrewebnryhadmade 
bim  sole  Secretaiy  of  Btate.  It  waa  to  hie 
timdy  diaoovery  of  the  intended  invaaion,  and 
hia  vigoroos  measore*  to  oonflnn  the  loyalty  of 
ae  fleet,  that  the  Tictoiy  of  La  Hogue  waa  in 
neatpaitdne.  At  the  olose  of  that  year  (1692) 
he  bitterly  iavdglwd  agaiut  tbe  luhMqnent 
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miamonagement  which  had  neutralised  that 
victory.  Nottingham  and  Russell  became 
mortal  enemies.  A  vague  vote  of  ceneure 
was  paaaed  on  the  fonnar  in  the  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  Mte,  bnt  he  waa  waimly  sup- 
ported W  the  Lorda.  William,  wishing  to 
reserve  for  himself  the  services  of  Nottmg- 
ham,  induced  Runell  to  accept  a  place  in  the 
houaehold.  Bat  on  the  appointment  of  Bnasrll 
as  First  Lord  ot  the  Admiralty,  he  was  forced 
to  resign.  In  1694  he  vigorously  opposed 
tile  eetabUshment  of  the  Bonk  of  England. 
On  the  acceanon  of  Anne,  ha  became  Secre- 
tary of  State.  But  hia  ideaa  were  quite  at 
vananoe  vrith  the  schemes  ol  Oodoljuiin  and 
Harlborongh.  In  1704  he  declared  that 
the  ministry  must  be  purged  of  the  Whig 
element,  and  resigned,  fa  opposition  he  laiaed 
the  atj  of  the  "Church  in  danger."  In  1707 
he  propoaed  a  motion  to  the  ^ect  that  the 
English  Church  was  threatened  by  the  Union. 
He  was  struck  oft  the  Privy  Council.  Ai 
Horley  neglected  to  girehim  office  (1710),  he 
joined  the  Whigs.  Ihey  agreed  to  support 
his  Occaaioiial  Conformity  Bill  if  his  Ton- 
tollowen  would  oppose  aU  ideas  of  peace,  ae 
therefote  proposed  and  biumphantly  carried 
a  reeolotiini  "that  do  peace  was  honoiirable 
if  Bpain  or  the  West  Cidiw  were  allotted  to 
any  branch  ot  the  house  of  Bourbon."  He 
waa  placed  on  the  Privy  Council  by  George 
I.,  but  in  1716,  disapproving  of  the  con- 
demnation of  Uie  leadeiB  of  the  Jacobite 
rebellion,  he  waa  dismiMod,  and  quitted  pnblie 
life. 

Bonet,   But.    nf  kii  Om  Tisu;   Haatar. 

Ifdwiin ,'  Ituulsj  Sfat,  of  B^. ;  Bukih  aw. 

tfS^.;  Btaiihope,S«vai>r4iMMt.4Bii(. 
Tlvw*  Bootia*  now  the  most  easterly 
"ivince  of  the  Dominion  of  Oanada,  waa 
ivered  by  John  Cabot  in  1497.  In  1698 
it  was  partially  colcoiiaed  by  a  French  ei- 
pedition  under  the  ManiniB  de  la  Koche,  and 
m  conjunction  wiUi  New  Bmnswick,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Acadia.  In  1602  Acadia 
was  granted  by  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  a 
Hngnenot  nobleman,  but  in'  1614  the  English 
made  a  descent  from  Virginia,  and  destroyed 
the  whole  of  the  Freoch  settlements.  In 
the  year  1621  the  country  was  granted  by 
Jamea  I.,  nnd^  the  title  of  Nova  Scotia,  to 
William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  whilst 
foor  years  later,  in  order  to  encoarage  emi- 
gmtitm,  the  order  of  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia 
'was  creatod.  Sir  William  Alexander,  how- 
ever. Bold  the  country  to  the  French,  but  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England  in  1627,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
William  Kirk,  eipcUed  the  French,  but  i«- 
stored  their  setUmienta  to  them  o    " 

iccesafoliy 

put  forward  by  Cromwell,  but  in  1667  it  waa 
ceded  to  France  by  the  tWrns  of  the  Treaty  of 
Breda.  In  1669  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
^"g''"rfi  under  Sir  William  Phippa,  but  ip- 
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n«w  ( : 

■bawl  by  tbe  Treaty  of  Eyairick  in  1697.  In 
1710  the  capital,  Port  BuyaliWas  captured  by 
Oenenl  Nicholeon,  and,  in  spite  of  varioua 
offmta  made  by  the  French  to  dislodge  him, 
was  held  by  him  until  the  whole  i^  Noi'a 
Scotia  was  fonnallr  ceded  to  England  by  the 
Tntty  of  Utrecht  m  1713.  Though  subject 
to  frequent  dirturbanoea,  Nova  Scotia  re- 
mained uninvaded  until  1714,  when  De 
Qneiael,  the  French  Qovemor  of  Cape 
Breton,  attempted  to  take  Annapoliji,  as  the 
capital,  Port  Koyal,  was  then  called.  After 
the  Traatyof  Aiz-la-Chapelle  (1748)  nearly 
4,000  emignmta — chieSy  dubanded  loldiers — 
want  out  to  Ndt»  Bcotiti,  under  the  command 
of  (leaeral  Cornwullis,  and  established  the 
town  of  Halifax.  The  French  did  not, 
however,  give  np  hop««  of  recovering  Nova 
Scotia,  and,  in  oUiBJlce  with  the  Indies,  con- 
tinued to  harass  the  new  settlen  to  such  a 
d^fiee  that  in  17S6  it  was  found  necessary  to 
expel  13,000  of  the  old  French  Acadians. 
Two  ^eaiB  later  the  Nova  Scotiana  received  a 
constitution,  consisting  of  a  house  of  as- 
•ambly,  a  I^slative  council,  and  a  govampr 
representing  the  British  crown.  Ftcaa  this 
time  the  condition  of  the  country  began 
lapidly  to  improve,  and  its  prosperity  was 
aleo  materially  increased  by  the  in&oz  of  a 
large  number  of   American  loyalists  during 


occurrence,  just  as  in  Canada,  and  in  1840 
Hr,  Thomson  (aftarwarda  Lord  Sydenham), 
Oovemor-Geoeral  of  Canada,  was  commis- 
sioned to  inquire  into  the  alleged  grievances, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  report  the  execative 
council  was  remodelled  and  the  legislative 
council  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
■evsial  members  of  the  popular  party.  In 
lUS  Lord  Durham  included  Nova  gcotia  in 
bis  contemplated  scbeme  of  a  union  of  the 
British  North  American  provincea,  but  be 
died  before  he  could  carry  out  his  plan.  In 
1S67  Nova  Scotia  was  united  with  other  pro- 
fiooe*  under  the  title  of  the  DominioD  of 
Canada,  and  is  subject  to  the  central  govern- 
ment of  the  dominion  at  Ottawa,  though  it 
still  retains  its  own  provincial  government, 
vasled  in  a  lisutenant-govemor,  an  executive 
and  a  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of 
Msembly. 

XaiUn,    BriCA   Cdlimim:   Cot    EtHburton, 
HiM.  ^  Nota  Seetiai   CnMr.  CmutilnUaiu  <^ 


Bntannit 
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VnnooitUUf  was  a  high-caste  Brahmin, 
who  intrigued  for  the  deposition  of  Moham- 
med Boia  Khan  from  the  dewaony  of 
B^igal,  hcming  to  obtain  his  place.  Disap- 
pointed of  this,  and  encooraged  by  the 
enmity  of  the  Conncil.  he  brought  various 
charges  of  peculation  against  Eastings. 
Hsstmga,  in  return,  had  him  accused  and 
hanged  for  fotgei?-. 


VnniiariaS.  The  large  ougoritv  of 
Plnglish  nummies  bafors  the  Dissolntjon 
n  SS6 — 40)  balongad  to  the  Beoediotine  oi ' 

The  following  is  a  hat  of  Qu  moat  in "- 

Shaftesbmy  (Donet),  aooarding  to 
founded  bv  Alfred,  which  was  lo  WGttUivUiat 
Fuller  tetls  us  it  was  a  proverb  with  the 
country  folk  "  if  Qm  Abbot  of  Qlastonbnrj 
might  marry  the  Abbess  of  Shaftesbuiy,  their 
heire  would  have  moni  land  than  tlie  King  of 
England;"  Barking  (Essex),  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  EiWiwald,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, 677,  which  had  for  its  first  abbess, 
EthelbuTga,  afterwards  canonised ;  Amesbury 
["Wills),  founded  (980) ;  St.  Maiy  fWin- 
chester) :  Mailing  (Kent) ;  Mer^te  (Bedford- 
shii«) ;  Catesby  (Northamptonshire) ;  Clerken- 
well,  toonded  1100;  Godstow  (Oxloidshire), 
founded  1138;  Holywell  (UiddleuxJ;  St. 
Helen's  (London),  founded  at  tha  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century;  Stratfoid-at-Bow 
nmddlesex) ;  Chatteris  (Cambridgeshire) : 
Polesworth  (Warwickshire) ;  Sheppey  (Kent) ; 
Wherwell  (Hants). 

The  Cistereian  houses  were  usually  small : 
among  the  most  important  were  Tarrant 
(Dorset]  and  Swito  (Torks).  The  great 
nunnery  ot  Dartford,  founded  1356,  was  tUa- 
puted  between  the  Augustinian  and  Domini- 
can orders,  but  was  held  by  the  latter  at  the 
Dissolution.  Syon  (Middlesex),  almost  the 
weivltbieBt  house  in  England,  was  held  by 
Brigittine  nuns  (a  branch  of  the  Angus- 
tiniana,  reformed  by  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden) ; 
Syon  House  was,  in  1604,  granted  to  the  Eari 
of  Northumberland. 

The  Minoressea,  or  Pow  Caates  (the  female 
Finnciscans),  held  fovr  honsea  in  E^igjand. 
The  greatest  was  that  in  London,  where  they 
were  plaoed  by  Blanch  of  Navarre,  wife  of 
Edmund  of  Lancaster,  about  1S93.  This 
nunnery  Outside  Aldgste  has  given  its  n 


OakbojV,  Tub,  was  the  name  nven  to 
the  Weston  Protestant  tenants  in  Iialand, 
who,  complaining  ehieSy  of  exorbitant  oonnty 
cess,  collected  in  bodies  in  1TS4,  hong^ied 
cattle,  and  burnt  farms,  lliey  nevar  ba»iae 
formidable. 

Ofttea,  Trrns  (i.  <irM  1820,  i.  1T06), 
was  edncat«d  at  Herchaat  T^ylcnm*  StJuoI 
and  Trinity  CoUsga,  Cambridge.  He  took 
holy  orders  and  was  presented  to  a  snail 
living  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  A  dioige  of 
perjury  being  bronght  against  bim  he  was 
forced  to  give  up  this  poration,  and  was  lor  a 
short  time  chaplain  in  the  navy.      He  then 
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He  Mt  himMlf  to  vork  to  gain  a  llTelihood  bv 
hi(  wita,  and  dsTised  the  story  of  the  Fopish 
Plot,  that  «>■  readilj  itccepted  by  the  popular 


feais.  Eveiywhora  it  was  rumoured  that 
ProteetuitiBm  vas  in  danger,  and  OatN 
oanunanicatdd  to  the  authoritieB  that  the 
Catholic!  wera  on  the  point  of  rising ;  that 
the  prinoipal  teaturea  of  their  pmgnuame 
vere  a  general  mmBnci'o  of  FroteitiuitB,  the 
Bwaannatioa  of  the  king,  and  the  invamon  of 
Inland.  Varioo*  incidents  just  Own  hap- 
pened that  confirmed  Oatsa's  itory— none  so 
much  as  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  the  magia- 
trate  that  had  heen  moat  aotire  in  giving  pnb- 
lidty  to  the  ccautpmcf.  Ctatea  beouDe  a  hero, 
hia  Btory  being  widely  credited.  He  was  re- 
Tarded  with  a  peniion  of  £900  a  yeai,  and  a 
■nite  of  apartmmite  vaa  devoted  to  hia  nae  at 
WhitehalL  For  two  yaara  multitndea  of 
CatholioB  ware,  on  the  m '  '""   -~' 


dMlh.  Id  1685  Oatea  waa  oonTioted  of  per- 
jitf,  and  aantenced  to  atand  in  the  pillory, 
be  whipped  at  Oe  oait'a  tail,  and  tosn  im- 
M  for  life>  Altar  dw  B*roltitioa 
>,  PailiameBt  declared  Oatea'a  trial  to 


il  £300  a  yew.  Hi*  attempta 
to  ragain  notoriety  after  thia  were  nnaacoaaa- 
tuL    [PoFUB  Plot.] 

KmbsIv,  irw.  a/  >■■, ;  Bomat,  BM.  tf  Ui 
OmtTtmt. 

Oftt3^  Teb  CoKONxnoN.  [CoKOnATIOIf.] 
0»tlu,  Fauukknubt,  ware  first  im- 
poaed  in  the  year  16711,  whoa  it  wm  anacted 
that  DO  member  could  ait  or  vote  in  either 
HooM  until  he  had  taken  in  its  preaence 
the  several  oathi  of  allegiance,  supremacy, 
and  ahjuntioo,  severe  penalties  being  im- 
posed on  any  one  who  should  neglect  the 
ceremony.  This  measure  was  re-enacted  in 
1700  and  1790,  bat  in  1829  thaOathoUc  Be- 
lief Act  pTOTided  an  especial  form  of  oath  for 
Soman  Catholics.  In  ISSS  the  Parliamentary 
Oaths  Act  aabatitnted  one  oath  tor  the  three 
previously  in  nae,  which  In  1S68  was  altered 
with  the  idea  of  including  all  religions  de- 
nominations, the  form  beino;,  "I,  A-  B,,  do 
■wear  that  I  will  be  faithfel,  uid  bear  true 
allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
her  heiiB  and  sucoeesoia,  according  to  law. 
So  help  me  Ood."  By  the  law  of  1866  a 
peaalt;  of  £300  was  imposed  on  members  of 
Itoth  Houses  for  voting  before  they  had  taken 
the  oath,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
Kttt  is  vacated  as  if  the  membra  were  dead. 
In  the  Upper  House,  however,  a  bill  of 
indemnity  is  usually  posaed.  Standing  ordera 
also  provide  at  what  hour  the  oath  is  to  be 
taken.  The  moat  remarkable  refusals  to  take 
Uie  oaths  were  thoae  of  Sir  H.  Monson  and 
head  Fanshaw  in  1688,  and  of  Hr.  O'CoooeU, 
ia  1S29,  before  the  Relief  Act  was  poaaed. 


M  <hrt 

but  in  naithar  inst«nce  waa  the  objection  en- 
tertained. The  case  of  the  Jews  was  brought 
up  by  claim  of  Baron  Rothschild  in  1860,  to 
take  the  oaths,  omitting  the  words  "  on  the 
true  fitith  of  a  Christian  "  in  the  oath  of  ab- 
juration. A  resolution  waa  carried,  however, 
that  he  waa  ineligible,  nor  waa  Alderman 
Balomoni  more  snccewful  in  Uie  following 
year.  After  the  question  had  been  diacusaed 
in  aeveral  suooeasiTe  sessions,  an  Act  was 
passed  in  ISfiB  by  which  a  Jew  was  aUowed 
to  omit  the  obnoxious  words,  and  a  reeolution 
to  that  effect  became  a  standing  order  in 
1860.  The  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act  of  1866 
finally  placed  Jews  i^  an  equality  with  other 
members,  by  omitting  the  words  altogether 
from  the  form  of  oath,  ^e  right  of  Quaken, 
Moravians,  and  Separatists  to  make  an 
■fflrmotion  Instead  of  taking  the  oath,  was  first 
contested  by  John  Archdale  in  1693,  bat  un- 
sncoeasfully.  Several  atatutas  were,  however, 
passed  to  that  effect  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
Qeorge  I.,  andOeoi^  IL,aDdapoa  a  general 
cons^ction  of  these  atatutea,  Mr.  Pease,  a 
Quaker,  was  allowed  to  afBrm  in  1S33.  In 
the  same  year  Acts  were  passed  allowing 
Quakers,    Moravians,    and    Seporatista,    oiM 


.  ,  make  an  afflrmation  ii 
taking  the  oaths;  and  this  concession  was 
confirmed  by  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Acts  of 
the  following  reign.  In  1880  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
who  had  been  elected  for  NortbamptoQ, 
claimed  to  make  an  afflnnation  under  the 
Evidence  Amendment  Act  of  1869  and  1870. 
The  report  of  a  select  committee  being  ad- 
verse, he  presented  himself  to  take  the  oath, 
but  the  House  decided  that  he  should  be 
allowed  neither  to  take  the  oath  nor  atHrm. 
Subsequently,  in  1S83,  the  gorertaaait  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  the  case  by  introducing 
an  Affirmation  Bill,  but  it  waa  thrown  out 
in  the  Commons,  nor  were  Ht.  Bradlangh'a 
subsequent  afEorta  to  take  hia  seat  rowaided 

Oaths  ik  Cocbts  op  Law  are  imposed  both 
upon  jurymen  and  witnesses.  They  tt»j  be 
traced  bock  to  a  very  remote  date,  and  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  much-vexed 
question  of  the  origin  of  trial  by  jury. 
The  law  of  £tbelred  II.  directed  that  the 
twelve  senior  Ihegns  in  each  wapentake  should 
be  sworn  not  to  accuse  any  falsely.  Though 
this  ia  an  isolated  piece  of  legislation,  we  mid 
that  in  England,  as  among  the  other  Gemuinic 
races,  an  oath  was  habitually  impoeed  in  Uie 
courts  npon  the  parties  to  a  suit  and  their  com- 
purgators, and  upon  the  witneaaes  who  were 
called  in  if  it  waa  held  that  the  oaths  of  the 
inconclusive.      By  the  system  of 


sworn  recognition  introduced  by  the  Normans, 
which  they  derived  probably  from  the  Prank  ca> 
pitolaries,  oaths  were  also  trnf  orced,  and  though 
first  aralied  to  civil  caaea,  thia  system  was  ex- 
tended ciy  flie  Assixe  of  CJarondon  .  . 
casesaswelL   It  is  needless  to  dlsonaa  hen 
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D;ndQal  diveivence  of  the  three  elements  of  the 
jury  eyat«in,t±A  grand  juryithe  petty  jury,  and 
the  witnessea,  and  it  ia  enangh  to  Bay  that 
when  their  i^Ntrate  functionB  became  defined 
(oirva  Edoanl  III.  to  Henry  IV,)  oatha  were 
gtill  impnaed  upon  all  three.  The  later  aapecta 
of  the  question  of  oaths  in  cooits  of  law 
chiefly  concern  the  claims  to  ezemptionB  from 


taking  the  oath  that  have  been  put  forward 
from  time  t«  time.  Aa  in  the  oue  of  the 
Parliamentary  oath,  the  three  claases  of  persons 
affected  are  those  who  believe  In  Qod,  but 
are  not  Christiana,  Quakera  and  IdmiTed  aect^ 
and  Atheists,  and  the  legislation  concerning 
them  falls  chiefly  within  the  preoont  Tei«i. 
In  the  first  year  of  Victoria  it  waa  provided 
that  anyone  not  profeaaing  the  Christioa 
religion  might  take  the  oath  in  any  form  they 
consider  binding ;  hence  Jews  employ  the 
words  "  eo  help  me,  Johovah,"  and  Moham- 
medans swear  by  the  Koran.  Quakera  were 
permitted  to  make  an  affirmation  instead  of 
tiikiag  the  oath,  in  1833,  and  this  privilege 
waa  conflnned  ty  BubeetjuBut  legialatjon.  In 
1B54  it  was  provided  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  belonged  to  no  recognised  religious 
sect,  and  consequently  did  not  come  under  the 
former  relief  Acts,  that  if  any  peroon  called 
as  a  witnon  should  be  unwilling  to  be  sworn 
from  conaiiientiouB  motivm,  the  court  on  being 
satiaSedof  the  sincerity  of  the  objection  should 
permit  him  to  make  a  solemn  affirmation,  and 
the  same  privilege  was  gmnted  to  juron  in 
1867.  Theae  enactment  were  conaolidated 
in  the  Evidence  Amendment  Acts  of  187S 
andlSSO. 

Kif,  Pariumnldrv  PnnUiK  ud  Crxut.  fiuti 
ror^tli.  Hint  </  Of  Jury:  Tflai,  OrtflH  slid 
HM.  1^  Oatkii  and  StepbaD'a  CornmnUarim, 
wbai*  til*  Btatntas  baarisg  agoa  (he  nb)*ots 
an  nWBtiaDsd.  p^  c^  g  j 

03ri*It,  William  Smith  (4.  Oct.  IT, 
1803,  4.  June  18,  1864),  was  the  second  son 
of  Sir  EdwBid  O'Brien,  of  Cahimoyls.  Sis 
eldest  brother.  Sir  Liic«a  O'Brien,  who  was 
a  Tory,  became  in  1855  Lord  Inchiquin,  as 
heir  of  the  Harqais  of  Thomond.  Smith 
O'Brien  was  educsited  at  Harrow  and  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1B20  became  the  Tory  re- 
presentative of  Emiis.  He  was  an  energetic 
opponent  of  O'Conncll.  From  1H35  to  lB49he 
represented  Limerick,  and  in  1846  he  openly 
joined  the  Young  Ireland  party,  led  by 
Meagher  and  Mitchel.  His  deacent  from  Brian 
Bora,  and  the  oloims  he  imagined  himself  to 
hjive  to  the  Irish  crown,  seemed  to  a  certain 
extent  to  hare  turned  his  brain.  His  idea 
was  to  eelabliah  on  Irish  Kepublic  with  him- 
self as  preeideat.  In  184BheoppoaedinParlia- 
ment  the  Security  Bill  then  propoaed,  and  he 
was  afterwards  tried  under  that  very  bill  in 
Ireland,  but  the  jury  disagreeing,  it  became 
necessary  to  allow  him  to  go  free.  The  trea- 
Bonahle  character  of  his  plana  was,  however, 
becoming  clear,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
aneat  bm.    He  now  left  Dublin,  and  began 


,  he  assembled  a  large  body 
in  arms,  ancl  led  them  on  the  26th  against 
the  police  at  Bonlagh  Common.  O'Brien  es- 
caped, after  the  fl^ht,  and  a  reward  of  £BO0 
failed  to  lead  to  his  apprehension.  On  Au- 
gust 5,  however,  he  waa  recf^niaed  at 
Thurles,  as  be  was  quietly  taking  a  ticket  for 
Limerick  and  lodged  in  Kliioainham  gaoL 
On  September  21  he  was  tried  at  Clonmel  by 
a  special  commiagion,  and  aentenoed  to  deB.tli. 
But  his  punishment  was  commuted  to  trans- 
portation. Unlike  his  fellow-conspiratora, 
he  refused  a  tiuket-of-leave,  and  was  sent  to 
Norfolk  Island.  In  1S5S  he  received  a  free 
pardon,  and  returned  to  Ireland.  He  died  at 
Bangor  in  Wales,  and  the  transportation  of 
hia  remains  from  thence  to  Ireland  led  to  a 
Nationalist  demonstration.  In  private  life 
he  was  one  of  the  most  truthful  and  kind' 
hearted  of  men. 

O'Sriana,  Tm  Sarr  of,  the  moat  power* 
ful  clan  in  Hunater,  their  chief  stnKighold 
being  the  city  tit  Limsrick,  claimed  deacMit 
from  Brian  Bora.  In  1643  MoRon^  O'Brien 
was  mode  Earl  of  Thomoad  fOr  fife.  He 
became  a  Protestant,  and  displayed  more  than 
the  usual  eagamew  tm  Qiareh  lands;  ho 
sent  a  paper  to  England  called  tho  **  Irish* 
man's  Beqnest,"  asking  for  Oxford  and  0am- 
bridge  men  to  oonvmt  the  petnile.  Ulti- 
mately all  his  dignities  fall  to  his  nephew, 
fionagh,  whom,  in  aooordance  with  the  Iri^ 
custom  of  tonistry,  he  had  supplanted.  Tl>e 
fourth  earl  was  a  diatinguiihaa  «oldi«c,  and 
fought  against  tht  ^Muiiards  at  Kinflale.  Tho 
family  became  extinct  in  1741. 
BoAb,  EaUmal  PHnfH. 

Obncan*    PaUioatioiui    Act.      In 

1B67,  Lord  Chief  Juxtice  Campbell  succeeded 
in  passiog  a  bill  to  tupprees  the  traffic  in 
obscene  publications,  prmta,  pictorea,  and 
other  articles. 

Oooamkaaal  CauStrrmitj,  Thb  Bill 
AeADor,  was  designed  to  prevent  Dissenters 
from  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Teat  Act  (q.v.)  only  so  ^  as  to  qualify  them- 
selves  tor  office  or  membership  r£  a  corpo- 
ration. It  was  introduced  for  the  first  time 
in  1702  by  three  Tory  members,  one  of  whom 
was  Henry  St.  John,  and  provided  that  anyone 
who  attended  a  dissenting  meeting-house  after 
having  taken  the  sacnunent  Koi  t«it  for  ofBcea 


fined.  This  unjust  meHSOre  pnmnd  the  Cmn- 
moos,  bnt  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  tiiougb 
Queen  Anne  put  great  pressure  on  that  Houas 
to  pass  the  hill.  A  similar  fate  attended  it  in 
the  following  year,  and  again  in  1704.  when 


iolent  Tories.  led  by  Nottingham, 

eroposea  lo  carry  it  through  their  owonenta 
y  "  lacking  it "  to  the  I^nd  Tax  Bill^  In  1 7 1 1 , 
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Whigs,  tlie  termi  tieiiiK  that  the  ktter  ahonld 
aupp^  the  OcoujoiulI  Conformity  BUI,  uid 
it  BOcordioglT  became  Uw,  the  money  fine 
bein^  reduced  from  £100  to  £10.  Thiii  dis- 
creditable Act  continued  in  foroe  until  1719, 
when  Qeneral  Stanhope  introduced  a  measure 
under  the  oiinaing  title  of  a  "  Bill  for  stien^th- 
ening  the  Protestant  Interest,"  by  which  the 
Occuional  C<mformit}'  Act  and  the  Schism 
Act  were  abolished,  bat  from  which  ho  was 
forced  to  exclude  t^  Test  Act 

Btnhop*,  HW,  t^  Stiin  ^  Amu,  uA  BUt.  tg 
£■«.,  ToL  L,  oh.  « I  UAima,  cap.  i. 

Ooktarlony,  Su  David  (i.  1758,  d. 
1826),  after  bavmg  served  in  the  Camatio 
under   Hastings   and    Coote,    flrat    appears 


this 

Delhi  In  tlie  most  gnllant 
Holkar  besieged  it  on  his  return  from  Halwa 
in  1804.  In  1814  he  was  given  the  command 
of  the  division  dastined  to  act  against 
Umar  Singh  in  the  Goorkha  War.  Bnving 
Umur  Singh  from  point  to  point  he  at  last 
shut  him  up  in  Malown.  He  was  raised  to 
the  tank  of  BniBJor-geneTal,andhadcoaferT^ 
upon  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  being 
t^e  first  of  the  Company's  officerB  to  attain  to 
that  honour.  In  IBIH,  Sir  David  took  oom- 
nind  of  the  army  for  the  secoud  Goorkha 
campaign,  aitd  brought  it  to  a  guccessfnl  con- 
clusion. After  the  war  he  was  appointed 
British  Kesident  in  Ualws  and  Kajpootana, 
and  as  such  had  in  1823  to  d^  with  the  dis- 
puted snccesaionatBhurtpore.  The  Govemor- 
Genoml,  Iiord  Amhorat,  diwpprored  of  Sir 
David's  measures,  and  he  was  reprimanded. 
He  thereupon  resigned.  The  treatment  he 
had  received  broke  his  heart,  and  he  retired 
to  Heerut,  where  he  died  witlun  two  months. 
OXioiUlsII,  TfiSTSL  {h.  Aug.  S,  1775,  d. 
1847),  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  gentleman  of 
very  ancient  family.  He  studied  at  Lauvain, 
St.  Omer,  and  Douai ;  was  driven  from  the 
Continent  by  the  Freniji  Revolution,  and  went 
to  London  to  read  for  the  bar.  In  spite  of  the 
^position  of  his  family  he  lame  forward 
(Jan.  13,  IBOO)  aa  a  dotermiiied  opponent  of 
the  Cnion,  soon  became  the  leader  of  the 
Catholic  party,  and  in  18'23  founded  the 
Catholio  Association.    In  1S25,  he  was  pro- 


rights,"  but  the  grand  jury  ignored  Uie  bill. 
ItwosathisiDstigntionthat,  in  the  year  1823, 
the  Catholics  began  to  show  their  power  at 
etectioiis.  Id  1S28,  he  himself  stood  against 
Vesey  Fitzgorald,  and  by  moans  of  the 
"fortieB"  won  the  famous  Clare  election, 
his  op[K>nent  retiring  after  five  days'  polling. 
His  inflnente  in  the  same  vear  was  strong 
enough  to  prevent  a  collision  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Orangemen,  which  leamed 


r)  ovo 

impending.  The  Emancipation  Bill  followed, 
but  O'Connell  having  been  elected  before  was 
still  excluded  from  Parliament.  He  presented 
himself  (May  15, 1829),  and  pleaded  with  great 
ability  to  be  allowed  to  take  his  seat ;  his  ap- 
plication was  refused,  and  a.  new  writ  issued, 
but  O'Connell  was  returned  unopposed  and 
allowed  to  take  his  seat.  He  was  now  called  the 
"Liberator"  inlreknd,  and  was  the  object  of 
intense  adoration  on  the  part  of  the  people.  In 
1831,  he  was  forced  to  plead  guilty  to  a  charge 
of  holding  illc^  meetings ;  although  he  was 
not  punished,  Si  inOuence  was  shaken  at  t^e 
time.  He  in  vain  opposed  the  Coercion  Act 
of  1833,  but  did  much  service  to  the  Whigs 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  Reform.  After- 
wanis,  O'Connell  and  hia  "  tail,"  as  his  fol- 
lowers in  Parliament  irere  derisively  called, 


le  able  t 


fluence  in  that  assembly,  for  he  neld  the 
balance  between  Whigs  and  Tories.  In  1838, 
however,  he  had  to  submit  to  a  reprinumd 
from  the  Speaker  for  accnaing  a  member  of 
perjury.  In  1840,  he  revived  the  Repeal 
agitation,  and  in  1843,  uttered  language  that 
was  oonsidered  treasonable  at  the  monster 
meetings  he  convened.  But  when  govern- 
ment forbade  the  meeting  at  Clontarf  on 
October  7,  he  failed  to  moke  good  his  words, 
and  the  Toung  Ireland  party,  among  whom 
were  the  most  talented  of  his  fcdiowera, 
separated  from  him.  O'Connell  and  his 
more  inunediate  followers  were  arrestod  aud 
prosecuted  for  conspiracy.  A  jnry,  entirely 
composed  of  Protestants,  found  him  guilty, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, and  to  a  fine  of  £2,000.  The  English 
House  of  Lords  by  three  to  two  reversed  this 
decision.  This  result  was  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm, but  the  Rejieal  agitation  was  neverthe- 
less crushed.  O'Connell  lived  for  some  years 
longer,  but  his  health  was  giving  way.  On 
Feb.  8,  1847,  he  delivered  his  last  speech  in 
the  Commons,  and  died  soon  after  at  Genoa. 
In  England  he  was  scarcely  looked  upon  as  a 
serious  personage,  and  derisive  epithets  such 
as  the  "  big  beggarman,"  were  constantly  ap- 
plied to  him.  But  in  Catholio  Ireland  the 
influence  obtained  by  his  character,  his  ener- 
getic championship  of  the  cause  of  his  co- 
religionists, and  his  powers  aa  a  popular  omtor, 
was  unprecedentedly  great. 

Mar,  Coiut.  Hilt.  0/  Bn«.,'  AtMval  Btgiiliri 

O'Connell't  Bpmeh,,,  sdlled  b^  hi!  son  ;  Puili. 

eaekicUi  tn  Enalinul  inl  ISIS;  J.  UoCorthj, 

Hill,  f/  Our  Own  IVnw. 

O'Coiuisll  CcntMtary,  The  (August  5, 
1875),  was  celebrated  by  proceesioaH  and  ben- 
qnets  in  Dnblin.  It  led  to  a  fnrioas  qaamd 
between  the  Home  Rulers  and  the  Nationalists, 
which  brought  the  banquet  in  the  evening, 
presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dnblin, 
to  an  untimely  end  ;  part  of  the  guests  wish- 
ing Mr.  Gavan  Duffy,  and  not  tir.  Butt,  to 
be  asscciatod  with  the  toast  of  the  "  In^s- 
lative  indqiendance  of  Ireland." 
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VCoouior,  Akthvk,  heir  expectant  to 
Lotd  Lon^ueviile,  on  intimate  friend  of  all  the 
Eoglish  Whigs,  wae  one  of  the  United  Irish- 
menfromlTBB.  In  that  year  he  was  with  Lord 
Edward  FitEgeiald  in  Fmnce,  and  conceited 
with  Hoche  for  an  invaaioii.  In  1797  he  woe 
imprisoned  in  Dublin  Castle,  but  was  soon 
released.  Though  the  Kovemment  was  aware 
of  hia  treaaon,  it  was  nnabla  to  produce  its 
information.  O'Connot  now  eatabliehed 
virulent  papers  like  the  Prea  and  the  Xorthem 
Star,  advocating  assaasination.  On  Fob.  27, 
179S,  while  on  his  way  to  the  French  Direc- 
tory, as  envoy  of  the  Iriah  insurrectionary 
Cy,  be  waa  aireated  at  Margate,  and 
ight  before  the  Maidstone  aaaizel.  All 
the  most  distinguished  memben  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, however,  came  forwiml  as  witnessee 
to  character,  and  he  was  acquitted.  He 
returned  to  Ireland,  hut  was  arreeted  on 
another  charge,  and  kept  in  prison.  In  ITSD 
Lord  Cornwallia  gave  him  and  his  confeda- 
tates  a  pardon  on  condition  of  a  full  confea- 
lion  of  his  treason.  Iliis  he  did  in  a  tone  of 
bravado  before  a  committee  of  the  Loids.  He 
was  then  sent  to  Fort  Oeorge,  and  kept  there 
till  the  Peace  of  Amieoa.  The  American 
government  refused  to  reo^re  him,  and  he 
went  to  France. 

TroaiB.  SntKAii,  IrMmi  i  Mn«nTe,  BM. 

O'Connor,  Feasoiib.  [Chamwis.] 
O'CfamoT,  BoDKBicK,  King  of  Con- 
naught,  and  last  native  King  of  Ireland  (rf. 
1198),  was  the  son  of  Turlough  O'Connor. 
In  list  he  attempted  to  succeed  to  hia  lather's 
power,  bat  was  unable  to  recover  it  till 
O'Loughlin,  of  Ulster,  died  (11S6],  and  he 
was  then  recognised  in  the  north  at  least  as 
Lord  of  Ireland.  [£'or  hiB  stmggles  wi^ 
Dermot  and  the  English,  see  article  on 
Ibblakd.]  In  cruelty  he  was  fully  eqoal 
to  Dermot ;  thas  he  put  to  death  a  son  and 
grandson  of  that  king,  who  were  his  hostagea. 
It  was  by  hia  command,  too,  that  the  eyes  of 
all  his  own  brothers  were  put  out.  When 
Henry  II.  came  over  to  Iraland  in  penon,  all 
be  could  obtain  from  O'Connor  whs  that  ha 
consented  to  receive  hia  oovoya,  De  lacy 
and  Fiti-Aldhelm.  In  1176,  however,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Henry  through  am- 
basaadDra  at  Windsor.  He  thereby  acknow- 
ledged himself  as  Henry's  vasnl,  and  pro- 
mised to  pay  tribute.  In  return  the  English 
kin^  recognised  him  a*  overlord  of  all  Irdand 
which  was  not  in  the  hands  either  of  the  king 
himaelf  or  of  his  Norman  barona.  lievolt  of  his 
sons  embittered  hia  lat«r  years,  and  in  1182, 
after  a  flen«  civil  war,  he  resigned  the  crown 
to  his  eldest  son,  and  retired  to  a  monaatery, 
where  he  died,  at  the  mature  age  of  eighty -two. 
Moor*.  Hi^.  of  Intand ;  Oinldoi  Camlnmiri^ 
Tfu  C\TinuAi  eS 'Yit  Firtr  Xatttrt. 

O'Connors,  Tki  Sbft  or  tub,  was  long 


Odo 


supreme  in  Coimaught.  [O'Coxnob,  Bod- 
BKicK.]  Feidlim,  Rodericl?8  successor,  waa 
recogmaed  as  chief  after  a  fierce  civil  war,  in 
which  he  triumphed  by  the  aid  of  the  I)e 
Burshs.  In  the  invasion  of  Edwani  Braoe, 
the  O'Connors  at  first  aided  with  the  EngMi, 
but  soon  after  they  changed  sides,  and  the 
slaughter  at  Athenry  in  131S,  put  an  end  to 
Uieir  existence  as  a  great  clan.  [Con)ial'oht.] 
Uoora,  BiiL  of  IrtU,nd,-   LinKud,  SM.  of 

Ootonnial  Bill  [ITSS).  In  1761  an 
agitation  for  a  Beptennial  Bill  bad  begnn  in 
Ii^land,  where,  till  then,  a  Parliament  was  of 
necessity  dissolved  only  by  the  king's  death. 
In  1761  a  bill  to  this  effect  was  passed,  but 
though  returned  from  England,  an  error  of 
the  draftsman  served  as  an  excuse  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  for  rejecting  it.  In  Oct., 
ITST,  the  agitation,  however,  recommenced, 
chieSy  because  tlie  hill  had  not  been  men- 
tioned in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  In  1768 
it  was  finally  introdticed  a*  an  Octennial  Bill, 
and  passed. 

OotobOT  CIuli,  Tub  (1710),  was  com- 
posed," says  Uallam,  "  of  a  strong  phalanx  of 
Tory  members,  who,  tbou|{4i  by  no  means  en- 
tirely Jacobite,  were  chiefly  influenced  by  those 
who  were  Such."  "  It  had  long  been  cnato- 
toary,"  says  Mr.  Wyon,  "  for  the  member*  irf 
a  puty,  when  some  important  measure  wat 
b^ore  Parliament,  to  meat  at  a  tavern  tar 
the  puijwse  of  concerting  a  plan  of  action. 
The  society  was  termed  a  dub.  Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  1710,  a  few  of  the  extreme 
Tories  began  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  at 
the  "  Bell,"  in  Westminster.  "  The  pssBW<ad 
of  this  club — one  of  easy  remembrance  to  a 
country  gentleman  who  loved  his  ale — was 
October-'*^  The  October  Club  soon  set  itself 
U>  work  to  undermine  the  power  of  Harley, 
whose  moderation  they  scorned.  It  was 
from  thence  that  the  Jacobites  looked  for 
supporters  in  the  last  years  of  Qneen  Anne's 
reign.  The  Bolingbroke  faction  belonged  to 
the  October  Club.  They  took  great  delight 
in  vindictive  attacks  on  Uie  Whigs,  esped^y 
Sunderland. 

OdaL  or  Udai.,  Riort,  is  a  tenure  of  land 
that  still  prevails  in  the  Orkney  and  Sietland 
Islands,  and  which  before  the  growth  of 
feudalism  was  the  ordinary  tenure  of  tba 
Teutonic  races.  [Alodial  IiANn.]  Its  dis- 
tinctive feature  liee  in  the  tact  that  land  held 
by  this  right  it  held  absolntelv,  and  not  d»- 
pendent  upon  a  superior.  Odal  ri^t  is  thai 
antagoniatio  to  feudalism,  which  lecogniaad 
only  service  as  a  title  to  land. 

OdOi  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (913 — 
958),  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  _  Danilh 
chieftains  who  had  taken  part  in  the  invasun 
of  870-  Odo  WIS  attracted  by  the  preaching 
of  a  Christian  missionary,  and  embraced  the 
Christian  laith.    He  was  adopted  by  Arch- 
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bishop  Athelm,  and  in  926  wu  mnde  Bisltop 
of  Ramsbury.     In  912  Dunitan's  influence 

Eftiued  Odo  the  aruhbigliopric.  The  arch- 
ishop-elect  at  once  declared  his  intention  at 
becominf^  a,  monk,  thus  placing  binwelf  at  the 
head  of  the  party  of  r^otm  in  the  Church, 
whOBe  object  it  waa  to  encourage  monarticiBni, 
introduce  the  Benedictine  rule,  and  enforee 
celibacy  amongst  the  clem''  During  the 
reign  of  Edred  this  party  had  the  ascendency, 
but  his  successor,  Edwy,  seema  to  have  joined 
the  party  of  the  secular  clergy.  Odo  and 
Dunstan  declared  that  Edwy's  marriage  with 
Elgiva  woe  onlawful,  and  after  a  great  deal 
of  Tiolant  dispute,  Edwy  consented  to  divorce 
her.  The  atoiy  of  Odo'i  cruel  persecution 
of  Elgiva  i*  in  all  probability  absolutely 
mythicaL    [Dumsti:!.] 

WUHau  of  Kahnwbatj}  Hook,  AnhiUuif 
n/  CanltftHTV. 
Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeui  (rf.  10B8),  was  the 
half-brother  of  William  the  Conqueror,  vhom 
he  accompanied  and  greatly  aasiated  in  his 
invasion  of  En^IancT.  In  1067,  daring 
William's  absence  in  Normandy,  he  acted 
as  regent  of  tbe  kingdom  in  conjunction  with 
Willum  Fitz-Osbeni.     Their  harsh  and  op- 

S'esaive  rule  contributed  to  the  risings  of  the 
Eiglish  inyariouB  parts  of  the  eountnr,  which 
disquieted  the  early  part  of  Wilham  I.'s 
reign.  However,  in  1073  he  waa  again  ap- 
pointed regent,  and  helped  to  crush  tbe  rebel- 
lion of  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk. 
He  waa  mauiBcently  rewarded,  raiaed  to  the 
second  rank  in  the  kingdom,  and  given  the 
earldom  of  Kent  and  several  rich  manors. 
He  now  aimed  at  the  papacy,  but  his  am- 
bitions projects  were  cut  short  by  the  king, 
who  had  him  arrested  as  Earl  of  Kent,  and 
committed  to  prison,  where  ho  remained  till 
William's  death.  Thongh  he  was  released 
Bod  restored  to  his  earldom  and  estates  by 
Rutus,  he  Joined  Robert  in  his  invasion  of 
Enghuid.     Being  taken  prisoner  he  was  com- 

SiUed  to  quit  the  country,  and  retired  to 
ormsndy,  where  he  acted  as  minister  to 
Robert,  and  accompany  ing  him  on  the 
Cruiade  died,  it  is  saiit,  at  the  mega  at 
Antioch. 


O'DoWmU,    BaldeAkd, 

of  an  ancient  Celtic  race,  was  in  me 
service  of  the  Spanish  govenunent  when 
he  heard  that  his  countrymen  had  risen 
against  the  Revolution  settlement  of  1688. 
The  Spanish  king  refused  him  permission  to 
join  them.  He  thereupon  made  bis  escape, 
and  after  a  circuitous  route  through  Turkey 
he  landed  at  Kinsale.   Hie  appearance  excited 

Ereat  enthusiasm;  8,000  Ulster  men  joined 
im,  and  he  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
^rrison  at  the  first  siege  of  Limerick.  After 
(be  defeat  of  the  Iririi  at  Agbrim  it  was 
hoped  that  he  would  come  to  the  defence 


of  Qalway.    But  he   studiously  held  lloof. 


on  sevaml  occasions  did  valuable  service  b 
William. 

Muanlaj,  Hitt.  qfE-Hf. 
OOhnuieU,  Huqh,  called  Red  Hugh 
(if.  160-j),  -was  son  and  heir  of  Rory 
O'Donneli,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  In  1588  he 
was  treacherously  seised  by  order  of  Sir  John 
Penot,  and  kept  a  prisoner  at  Dnblin  as  a 
hostage  for  bis  nitbor'a  good  behaviour.  He, 
however,  escaped  after  three  yean'  captivity, 
and  at  once  joined  Hugh  O'NeiL  In  L601 
ha  commanded  the  O'Uminella,  who  marched 
with  O'Neil  to  raise  the  siege  of  Kinsale,  and 
their  defeat  there  is  said  to  have  been,  in  part 
at  least,  due  to  his  impetuosity.  In  1602  he 
sailed  to  Spain  with  a  long  train  of  followers, 
and  was  received  by  the  court  with  groat  dis- 
tinction, but  died  soon  afterwurds. 

Moora,  Hat.  i^  Inland. 
CSonasll,  Rohy,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel 
[d.  1618),  was  brother  of  Red  Hugh  O'DonnelL 
In  1S03  he  gave  up  bis  Irish  title,  and  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  bis  lands  and  the  earldom 
from  James  I.  In  1607,  however,  he  seems 
to  have  conspired  with  O'Neil,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  and  with  him  at  all  events  he  went 
abroad,  where  he  died  after  being  attainted 
in  1612. 

O'OoiUWlls,  Thb  Sbpt  ot  ths,  were 
powerful  in  Ulster,  where  the  O'Neils  were 
their  hereditary  toes  and  rivals.  Calwagh 
O'Donneli  was  captured  by  Shane  O'Neil, 
together  with  tbe  Countess  of  Argyle,  bis 
wife,  in  1660,  and  remained  a  prisoner  till 
I5S4,  and  even  then  be  had  to  purchase  bis 
release  by  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  his 
lands.  In  James's  reign,  however,  he  re* 
gained  his  posseasions,  and  became  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel.  Soon  afterwards,  beino;  involved 
in  a  plot,  he  fled,  and,  with  his  famuy,  became 
prominent  at  the  Spanish  court, 
Frondi,  BM.  sj  Esf, 

OAi,  King  of  Mercia  (76T — TS6),  was  of 
the  royal  house  of  Mercia,  though  not  nearly 
related  to  Ethelhald,  tbe  last  sovereign  in 
the  direct  line  of  desoent.  He  drove  out 
the  usurper  Beomred,  and  quickly  made 
himself  master  of  the  kingdom.  Under 
him  Slercta  became  the  greatest  power  in 
Britain.  He  thoroughly  subdued  Kent  by 
his  victory  at  Otford  in  774,  inflicted  in  777 
a  great  defeat  on  Wessex  at  Bensington,  and 
annexed  Oxfordshire  to  Mercia.  He  fre- 
quently defeated  the  Welsh,  and  poshed  the 
boundaries  of  Mercia  westward.  To  protect 
his  frontiers  he  constructed  from  the  Wye  to 
the  Dee  a  dyke,  the  remaining  tracn  of  which 
still  bear  his  name.  To  strengthen  his  power 
he  got  leave  from  the  Pope  in  T96  t«  establish 
at  LichSeld  an  archbishopric  independent  of 
the  see  (rf  Canterbury.    Ilie  murder  of  Ethel- 
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bert  uf  Eait  Anglk  is  one  great  blot  on  OBu'b 

character.  On  the  Tbole  lie  appears  to 
have  been  a  wise  and  humane  ruler,  and  to 
have  encouraged  learning.  He  drev  up  a 
code    of    lava    which    have    unfortunately 

Krinbed.  He  was  very  liberal  to  the  Church 
th  at  home  and  abroad,  and  founded  nuiny 
monastmies,  among  which  was  the  great 
abbey  ot  St  Albang. 


Ofamm  j    Lappenbexg,    ^nol»-Sa= 
B.  Oram,  Thi  KoJnng  qf  England. 


I,  J.  fi.Oi 

OflUlflJ,  LoHD  Thohas  (d.  163S),  waa  the 
eldest  aon  ot  the  ninth  Earl  of  KiMare.  He 
renounced    hie  allegiance  to  the   aoTereign. 

Ewer,  and  broke  out  into  craen  rebellion. 
)  was  totally  defeated  near  Haas,  and  sent 
to  England  as  a,  prisooer,  where  he  and  five 
of  bis  ancles  were  banged  at  Tybom. 


with  distinction,  was  returned  to  Parliament  i 
member  for  Haelemnra  (1722).     He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  philanthropy,  and  founded  the 
colony  of  Georgia,  and  on  asylum  for  debton. 

Olaf  (Aulaf),  Haholdboh  (or  St.  Olaf) 
(A  1030),  was  brought  op  in  the  kingdom  of 
Novgorod,  and  at  an  eady  age  pat  to  sea  on 
a  buccaneering  expedition.  He  next  appears 
BB  the  friend  of  the  Norman  dukea,  and  fought 
aa  Ethelred's  ally  in  England.  Finding  tbat 
Canute  had  his  hands  full  in  England,  he 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  for  the  crown 
of  Norway,  and,  leaving  England,  waa  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  himself  there.  Canute, 
when  he  found  himself  secure  in  England, 
set  out  with  a  magnificent  fleet,  largely 
manned  by  English,  to  assert  his  supremacy, 
which  Olaf  had  denied.  The  Norwegian 
king  fled  before  him  into  Sweden,  where 
he  managed  to  secnre  the  help  ol  many 
outlaws  and  broken  men.  With  them,  and  a 
&itbful  knot  of  p«rKiiial  friends,  he  returned 
to  Norway  to  regain  his  throne.  At  the 
battle  of  StkkleUiad,  he  waa  defeated  and 
slain  (1030).  His  body  was  hastily  buried, 
but  was  later  taken  up,  being  found  incor- 
rupt, and  buried  in  great  state  in  a  sbrine 
at  Trondhjem  (DrouCJieim).  Many  English 
churches  are  consecrated  to  him.  Tooley 
Street,  in  London,  etiU  proserves  his  name  in 
the  old  Danish  quarter. 

SnoTTo  StarlHos,  Htlnticrir^U ;  Sknlucm, 
Ola/i  Ha^  u^aA  Sctipta  Hi>l.  filaiulimTA;  Sua 
Oranmaticua,  Hiil.  lUnien,  lib.    i. )  Xaurer. 

Olaf  (Anlaf),  Thyowaboh  {d.  1000), 
was  Qie  son  of  a  Norw^ian  lea-king  of 
ro};al  blood,  and  was  probably  bom  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  accounts  of  his  early  days, 
which  originate  in  a  l*tin  chronicle,  now 
lost,  are  not  to  be  tmated.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  English  annals  is  probably  988, 
when  Watcbot  was  banied,  sad  Oova,  (he 


wich,  and  thence  to  Ipswich,  hairyiag  all 
about,  and  so  to  Maiden.  Here  he  was 
met  by  Brihtnoth,  the  famons  ealdormao, 
whom  he  defeated  and  slew.  Next  year,  with 
Sweyn,  Uie  Danish  king,  he  laid  sie^  to 
London,  bnt  tailed  to  bike  it.  They  then 
harried,  burnt,  and  slew  all  along  the  aeo- 
coasta  of  Essex,  Kent.  Sussex,  and  Hamp- 
shire. On  receipt  of  £16,000  they  agreed  to  a 
peace,  and  Olaf  promised  never  again  to  visit 
England  save  peacefully.  Neit  spring  he 
went  to  Norway  and  wrested  the  kingdom 
from  Earl  Hacon ;  here  he  ruled  for  five 
years,  during  wluch  time  he  established 
Christianity  in  the  various  diitricls  of  Norway 
and  her  coloniM.  He  disappeared  mysteriously 
after  a  battle  that  he  had  lost ;  nunoun  of  his 
living  at  Kome  and  the  Holy  Land  as  a  hannit 
were  long  rife  io  the  Norti. 

~  lam  ChrsB.;  SsoTTO  atnrleKm,  Mtim- 
Maurer,  Btkuhr^i^  &et  gonBijiBgaf 


Oldoutla,  8t&  Johh,  Loud  Cohhah  {4. 

1417),  was  a  member  of  the  royal  household 
and  a  personal  friend  of  Heniy  V.  He  w«b 
the  leader  of  the  Lollards.  In  1413  tbs 
cleigy  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  them  by 
indicting  Oldcastlo.       He  refused  to  appear 


,    Conv 


cated.  At  last,  compelled  to  attend  before  a 
spiritual  court  at  St.  Paul's,  he  yet  refused  to 
recant  his  opinion,  and  re-asaerted  many  of 
his  former  statements,  declaring,  a^mewtp 
other  things,  that  "  the  Pope,  the  biuiops,  and 
the  friars  constituted  the  head,  the  members, 
and  the  tail  of  antichrist."  Thereupon  he  waa 
pronounced  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower.  Making  hia  escape,  be  was  expected 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Urge  body  cl 
followers,  who  aseembled  in  St.  Oues's 
Fields;  but  Henry's  promptitude  prevented 
the  rising,  and  Oldcartle  escaped  from  Tioo- 
don.  In  1416  he  attempted  \o  excite  *  rebel- 
lion, and  in  1417  he  was  captured  in  th* 
'Welah  Morohes,  and  put  to  death  as  a  heretic 
and  a  traitor.  "  Perhapa  we  ebali  meet  «ldy 
conclude,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  "  from  the  tenor 
of  histiiry,  that  his  doctrinal  creed  waa  ftz 
sounder  than  the  piinciplea  which  nided 
either  his  moral  or  political  conduct.  Sr 
John    Oldcastle    married   the  heiress  of  the 


barony  ot  Cohham,  and  in  her  right  w 
moned  to  Parliament   as  Lord   Cobham,  by 
which  name  he  is  oft«n  known.    [LoLLABDa.] 

Old  Samm  is  generally  regarded  aa  the 
Roman  Sorbiodunum,  The  Saxons  in  S&2 
captiiivd  it  from  the  Brittms,  and  named 
it  Searesbyrig.  In  960  a  Witenagentot 
wss  held  at  Old  Saruin,  and  the  bannu 
were  assembled  here  by  William  in  1086. 
From  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  till 
the  thirteenth  coitury  it  waa  the  seat  of  a 
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biahop;  but  the  town  then  tolloired  the 
cburdl,  which  wu  rebuilt  in  the  plain; 
and  hereafter  it  has  continued  to  be  almost 
deaert«d.  Nevertheleae,  it  aent  tvo  minabers 
to  Pailiament,  and  it  was  for  Old  Barum 
that  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  flnt 
•at  (lT3fi).  In  1S32  it  was  disenfranchised 
by  the  Uetorm  Bia 

OUts  Krauoh  Petitioit,  Thb  (July, 
177S),  was  the  ultimatum  on  the  part  of  the 
American  colonies  prior  to  tha  War  of  Inde- 
pendenoe.  It  was  a  petition  drawn  Dp  by 
Congress,  orgiii^  the  Hag  to  direct  some 
mode  of  reconciliatioiL  Raapectfol  and  oon- 
oiliatory,  tha  petition  propoaedr  do  terms  or 
conditioas,  though  it  wu  generally  under- 
■tood  that  the  ooloaiea  would  insist  on  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statutsa,  and  would 
rei^Dire  some  solemn  charter  regulating  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries  in  uie  future.  The 
petition  was  entrusted  to  Richard  Fenn,  joint 
proprietor  of  the  ia9ueatial  colony  of  Fenn- 
■ylvaniit.  But  on  his  arrival  in  London  in 
August,  "no  minister  waited  on  him  or  sent 
for  him,  or  eren  asked  him  one  single  qaestion 
about  the  state  of  the  colonies."  The  tdug 
would  hare  nothing  to  do  with  the  petitioD  or 
its  bearer.  The  American  envoys  foresaw  too 
clearly  that  tha  result  of  the  refusal  wonld  be 
hloodahed ;  but  Iiord  Dartmouth  only  expressed 
the  popular  misconception  of  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  whon  be  said  that  if  he  thought 
the  refusal  would  be  the  cause  of  shedding 
one  drop  of  blood  he  would  never  have  con- 
corred  in  it.     [Qsoaai  III.] 

BuMFoH,  KM.  •!/ AmmC4M»  2noIii«(«,  fl.,  a 

to :  UtuliDpc,  Bi'ii.  tifBuf.,  •!,  a.  SB. 
Oindat-ul-4>iilraIi,  Nabob  of  tha  Car- 
nstio,  on  the  death  of  Mahomet  Ali  (1795)  sdo- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  and  debts  of  his  father. 
During  hi*  administration  the  prosperity  of 
the  conntn-  was  rapidly  declining,  and  tha  re- 
sources of  government  were  threatened  with 
eitinction.  He  was,  however,  surrounded  by 
European  money-lenders,  and  enabled  to  pay 
the  English  subsidy,  ani  thus  defer  the  crisis 
for  a,  short  time.  Lord  Uobort,  Governor  of 
Madras,  proposed  that  the  mortgaged  dis- 
tricts Bhouu  be  ceded  to  the  Company  in 
lien  of  the  subsidy.  Thia  the  Nabob  refused, 
and  also  a  similar  proposition  by  Lord  Mor- 
nington  in  1799.  On  the  outbreak  of  hosti- 
lities with  Tippoo,  Lord  Wellealey  demaaded 
a  war  coDtribution  of  three  lacs  of  pagodas ; 
this  was  promisad,  hut  not  paid.  Various 
propositionB  of  cessian  were  made  in  lien  of 
TOMidy,  but  all  were  refused.  Meanwhile 
the  Nabob  bad  continued  tbe  intercourse  and 
correspondence  with  Tippoo  which  hia  father 
bad  begun  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  1 792, 
and  at  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  proofs  of 
this  ware  discovered.  Before,  however,  any 
action  was  taken  the  Nabob  died  (IBOO). 

WMfUy    Dupolclui,   MJIL    EM.  at  Inii*; 

miks,  MtMW 


1   )  OV* 

Omiolliuid  was  a  wealthy  banhra  of 
Hoorshedabad,  who  beiaiDe  acquainted  with 
the  plot  which  Ueer  Jaffier  had  amnged 
with  Clive  for  tbe  destruction  of  fiuisjah 
Dowlah.  He  demanded  £300,000  as  a  bribe 
for  silence.  Clive  therefore  caused  two 
treaties  to  be  made  out — tha  real  one  on  white 
paper,  in  which  Omichund  was  not  men- 
tioned, and  the  Other,  the  false  one,  on  red. 
Clive  and  the  committees  signed  both,  but 
Admiral  Watson  refused  to  aign  the  false 
one.  Clive  therefore  forged  his  signature. 
When  Omichnnd  became  awsie  of  the  de- 
ceptiOD  that  had  been  practised  upoo  him,  ha 

Hmulsf,  B«aya. 

OVeil,  Conn,  Earl  of  Tynme  [J. 
eirca  1662),  joined  the  Garaldinas  in  their 
rebelhon,  and  for  a  long  time  maintained 
himself  against  the  EngliSi  forces.  In  1G1'>! 
he  consented  to  resign  his  title  of  "  Tha 
O'Neil,"  and,  being  refused  the  earldom  of 
Ulster,  want  over  to  England,  and  was  made 
Eari  c^  Tyrone :  bis  favourite,  thoug-h  illegi- 
timate, tfon  Matthew  being  elevated  at  Uie 
same  tuna  ba  the  peeiag«  as  Lord  Dungannon 
and  the  earldom  entailed  on  him.  On  his 
death,  a  furious  struggle  broke  out  between 
Matthew's  son  and  hu  uncle  Bbane,  in  which 
the  latter  tritimphed. 

OTTsil,  HiroH,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  oaUed 
"the  arch  rebel"  (d.  1610),  was  the  son  of 
Matthew,  Baron  of  Dongannoa,  who  was 
himself  the  base  son  of  Conn  O'Neil,  the  first 
Earl  of  Tyrone.  He  first  appears  as  com- 
mander of  a  troop  of  horse  on  the  queen's 
side  against  Desmond.  In  1EI87  the  mnk 
and  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone  is  acknowledged 
to  be  his,  and,  on  his  appeal  to  the  queen,  he 
is  also  invested  with  the  lands  attached  to  tbe 
earldoDi.  He  married  tha  daughter  of  Sir 
H.  Bagenal,  but  was  suspected  of  having 
carried  her  off  by  force.  Afterwards  he  was 
the  ally  of  Ked  Hugh  O'Donnell,  but,  nevFv. 
theless,  he  still  temporised  while  he  sought  to 
obtain  help  from  Spain.  In  1697  he  at  last 
threw  off  the  mash,  and,  assuming  tha  royal 
tiUe  of  "  The  O'Neil,"  allied  himself  with  the 
neighbouring  clans.  After  some  fighting,  he 
seamed  ready  to  submit,  and  allowed  the 
English  to  rebuild  Blaokwater  Fort.  He  was 
soon  in  aims  again,  however,  and,  in  1689,  he 
overthrew  bir  U.  Bagenal  in  person  at  the 
battle  of  Blackwater.  Ulster,  Connaught, 
and  Leinster  in  coiuequonca  toee.  lie 
queen,  now  thoroughly  alATmed,  sent  over 
liie  Earl  of  Essex  as  Lord- Lieutenant.  Ha 
bronght  with  him  ample  powera,  and  an  army 
of  20,000  foot  and  2,000  horse,  the  largest  Ire- 
land bad  ever  seen.  The  two  leaders  met  near 
Ballyduich,  in  tbe  middle  of  the  river  Brenny ; 
a  truce  was  arranged,  and  Essex  consented  to 
aiibmit  O'Neil's  demands  to  the  ^ueen.  They 
included  complete  freedom  of  religion  and  the 
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reBtontiou  of  aU  forfeited  land  to  the  O'Nmla, 
the  O'Donnelli,  and  to  Deemand.  Essex  loon 
after  left  Irel&nd,  and  Lord  Mountjoy  me- 
cdeded  him  b4  commander  of  the  f^iglish 
forces.  The  net  of  the  country  nadu- 
ally  submitted,  but  O'Neil  still  h«£i  out 
in  hope*  of  foreign  succour,  ia  IfiOl,  £,000 
Spaniards  at  last  landed  at  Kinsale,  and 
some  2,000  more  at  Ckutlehaven.  Kinsale 
was  at  ODce  besieged  hy  Lord  Mountjoy  and 
the  Earl  of  Thomond.  O'Neil,  joined  by 
O'Donnelt,  and  by  Capt&in  Tyral  with  the 
2,000  Spaniards  miia  Cattlehavsn,  marched 
to  raise  the  siege.    Against  his  own  better 

i'  udgment,  he  engaged  the  Ena-lish  toroes  on 
>ec  23,  1601,  and  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
1,200  killed.  In  eroding  the  Blackwater  on 
)us  retreat,  he  suffered  another  severe  loss 
and  was  himself  dant^erously  wounded.  The 
Lord-Deputy  then  followed  him  into  Tyrone, 
took  his  forts,  ravaged  Uie  country,  and  even 
broke  U>  pieces  the  old  stone  seat  on  which 
the  O'Neils  had  been  from  time  immemorial 
inau^nrated  as  chiefs.  When  all  hopes  of 
Spanish  succour  came  to  an  end  by  tlie  sur* 
render  of  Kinsale,  snd  finally  by  the  capture 
of  Dunboy  snd  the  non-sailii^  of  the  Spanish 
armament,  Mountjoy  induced  the  queen  to 
BocNit  O'Neil'a  submission,  which  he  made  at 
UellBtaDt,  being  reinstated  in  his  esrldoui  of 
l^-rone.  James  I.  at  flrat  treated  him  very 
kindly,  but,  when  the  English  shire  system 
began  to  be  introduced  and  the  penal  laws 
begaii  to  be  carried  out,  T^ne  conspired 
with  Tyrcocnel  and  the  Spaniards.  In  1607, 
thinking  himself  discovered,  he  fled  the 
country  and  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  died 
in  1016.     His  kods  wera  confiscated  after  Ms 


Fronde,  Buf.  in  Iralaiid,-  Moon.  Bill,  i^  Irt- 
land;  CiHiidsD,  Aniaiit  rtnm  AntUcaniM  wt 
Hibmicanm;  Motjwn,  Hiat.  nflrtliai,  163G. 
CVeil,  OwB!(  Sob  [d.  1680),  bad  been  an 
officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  but  returned  to 
ULiter,  and  in  July,  1642,  assumed  the  com- 
mand. He  was  soon  hailed  as  "  The  O'Neil," 
though  he  was  not  in  the  direct  line  of 
descent.  The  Council  entrusted  him  with  the 
command  in  Ulster;  but  he  was  not  at  &ret 
very  successfu],  and  had  to  appeal  to  them  for 
help.  But,  on  June  6,  1646,  he  won  the 
nilendid  victory  over  Monroe's  8cote  and 
^English  at  Benburb.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
reconciliation  between  Ormonde  and  the 
Catholics,  and,  in   1649, 

Batiunines, 

to  agree  to  this  treaty,  and  he  then  proceeded 
to  join  Ormonde.  Before  he  could  effect  hit 
purpose,  however,  he  was  struck  down  by  ill- 
ness, or,  as  some  say,  polsoo,  and  died  at 
Clonacter,  in  Cavan.  Lecky  says  of  him  that 
"  during  the  whole  of  his  career  ho  showed 
hJYnaalf  an  able  and  honourable  man." 


rnuOt,  B^tM  >■  Iriini;  War 
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OTMlH,  Shahs (iI.lS67},  was thele^timate 
eldest  son  of  Conn  O'NeiL  By  Henry  VHI.'s 

S^ant  the  earldom  of  Tyrona.  as  granted  to 
□n,  was  to  descend  to  tUtthew,  his  base  son, 
and  his  heirs.  Matthew  had  before  Conn's 
death  fallen  by  Shane's  band,  but  his  son  was 
supported  by  England.  Shane  O'Neil,  how- 
ever, got  recognised  ss  the  O'Neil  by  a  large 
part  of  the  clan,  and   held  out  in  rebellion 
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led  to  that  chieTs  capture,  and  his  wife,  the 
Countess  of  Aigyle,  became  Shane's  mistreas 
Nevertheless,  however,  Shane  pro. 
imself  anxious  for  ponce,  and  even  far 
an  English  wife  ;  at  last  he  was  induced  with 
this  view  to  go  over  to  England,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  Elizabeth,  hut  not  allowed 
to  return.  When,  however,  in  1561,  the 
young  Earl  of  Tyrone  was  murdered  by  one 
of  bis  kinsmen,  Shane  was  allowod  to  iMpMt 
and  at  once  succeeded  to  all  his  nephew's 
power.  In  l$S4  the  Lord-Deputy  made  an 
attempt  at  a  meeting  with  Shane  at  Dundalk 
to  induce  him  to  liberate  O'Donnell,  who  was 
still  his  prisoner.  This  he  finally  did,  but  on 
terms  sufficiently  humiliating  for  England 
and  its  ally.  Soon  after  he  concluded  ft 
treaty  with  Sir  Thomas  Cosacke,  in  accord- 
anco  with  which  ha  submitted ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  caU  himself  the  O'Neil  tiU 
an  English  title  shontd  be  fannd  for  him  and 
the  garrison  of  Armsf  h  was  withdrawn. 
This  treaty  he  observed  very  faithfully,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  English 
he  attacked  and  for  the  time  destroyed  the 
Island  Scots  in  lfi64.  When  Sir  H.  Sidney 
came  over  as  Lord-Deputy,  he  refused  bi 
restore  O'DonneU's  lands,  and  ravaged  the 
Pale ;  in  consequence  ho  was  attacked  by  tbe 
united  forces  of  the  lord-Deputy,  of  the  Pale, 
and  of  the  O'Donnells,  and  in  1687  all  his 
forts  were  taken,  and  his  own  clan  abaitdoned 
him.  He  Bed  to  the  Scots,  bat  Oge  Hac- 
Cormel,  determined  to  revenge  the  dtfeat  and 
fall  of  his  brother,  and  had  him  murdered  in 
his  camp.  Shane's  head  was  stuck  up  in 
Dublin  by  order  of  the  Lord-Deputy.  Shane 
was  a  remarkable  character,  and  seems  to 
bavo  governed  Ulster  uncommonly  well.  It 
is  also  evident  that  he  had  made  a  favourahla 
impresuon  on  Eiiaibeth. 

Hwre,    But.    t]   Inbud;     Sidivi    P^«ni 
YtoaAB,  Hid.  i/Xkg. 

O'Veil,  Sir  Phsum  [d.  1662),  a  relation 
of  the  last  Earl  of  Tyrone,  was  one  of  the 
Indeis  in  the  Ulster  rising  of  1641.  He  wu 
a  weak  mn",  and  the  only  one  among  the 
leaden  who  seems  to  have  really  allowed  and 
encouraged  outrages.  At  Bret  be  spared  tlw 
prisoners,  but  after  meeting  with  •onte 
reverses,  he  began  to  execute  his  priHHiera^ 
and    on    Mie   occMton   eren   biuiU   down 
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Amugli.  Early  in  1642  he  umounced  that 
he  woa  entra£t«d  with  a  royal  commiaoioD, 
ftnd  showed  in  sapport  of  iub  auartioa  a 
parchment  with  the  Gieat  Suel  of  Scotland. 
It  waa  prohably,  but  not  certainly,  torn  from 
an  old  charter.  He  also  began  to  style  Mm- 
Beli  the  O'NeiL  In  July,  16*2,  however,  the 
coDuuand  dropped  from  hia  feeble  hands,  and 
Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  Jub  succbbbof,  eipcssoed  in 
strong  terms  horror  and  disgoBt  at  hiB  conduct. 
Sir  Phelim's  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
neatly  diBtinguished  henelf  in  protecting 
Uie  noteBtantB  from  hei  bod'b  emelty.  Sir 
Phelim'a  chief  aucceea  in  actual  warfare  was 
obtained  over  the  gHiriaon  of  Drogheda.  In 
1652  he  waa  tried  before  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  at  Kilkenny,  presided  over  by  Fleet- 
wood, and,  together  with  aoine  300  others, 
convicted  and  execnted. 


0*9*6110,  The  Sept  of  the,  was  the  regal 
race  of  Ulster,  descended  from  the  ancient 
nioe  which  governed  Ireland  before  the  days 
of  Brian  Bom.  In  Edward  Brace's  invasion 
theitchiefresignedhistitleto  the  crown.  The 
regal  title  of  the  O'Neil  waa,  however,  atwayi 
borne  by  their  chief  when  he  was  in  arms 
aitainst  England  In  Elisabeth's  time  the 
O'Neil  anbmitted  (ri««  1843),  and  became 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  being  relosed  tbe  earldom  of 
Ulster. 

Oruigsntnt)  The,  was  a  term  which 
began  to  be  used  aa  early  as  1689,  and 
was  apiilied  to  the  upholderB  of  Eevolution 
principtea.  On  Se^t.  21,  1796,  the  first 
Orange  lodge  waa  instituted  by  the  Peep 
o'  Day  Boys,  after  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Diamond.  The  lodges  soon  multiplied, 
their  chief  object  at  that  time  being  to 
disarm  the  Catholics,  who  indeed  had  no 
right  to  keep  anno.  By  1797  they  could 
muster  200,000  men,  llajij  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  joined  them,  and  it  was  their 
influence  which  counteracted  that  of  the 
United  IiishineD  in  the  north.  In  1T9S  the 
rebels  were  more  afraid  of  them  Uian  of  the 
regular  troops,  but  Lord  Camden,  perhaps 
rightly,  refused  to  employ  them,  and  thereby 

E'  re  a  sectarian  character  to  the  rebellion. 
1S2G  they  were  dissolved  by  the  Associa- 
tion Bill.  In  1836  they,  however,  again 
numbered  146,000  member*  in  England  and 
126,000  in  Ireland.  The  I>uke  of  Cumber- 
land was  Qrand  Master,  and  the  Orangemen 
were  suspected  of  a  wish  to  change  the  suc- 
cession in  hia  favour  by  force  of  arms.  Con- 
sequently, after  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  their 
lod^  were  broken  np.  In  184S  thi^  were 
agam  revived,  and  many  faction  fights  fol- 
lowed in  Ireland.  In  1869  great  excitement 
was  created  by  the  arrest  of  their  Grand 
Master  for  violating  the  Party  Processions  Act. 
Fronds.  £iu.  in  frtland ;  Usv,  Cinut.  Ekt, ; 
rt&j,  HW.  qfOw  On  Itoui. 


OrdaJjLsrs,  Tub  Lokm,  consisted  of  earls, 
barons,  and  hiehope,  appointed  in  March,  1310, 
to  hold  office  till  Miuhaelmos,  1311,  and  to 
draw  np  ordinances  for  the  reform  of  the 
realm.  A  precedent  tor  the  appointment  of 
sDch  a  commission  was  found  in  tbe  proceed- 
ings of  the  Oxford  Poi-liament  of  1268,  and 
in  both  cases  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Com- 
mons had  no  share  in  the  matter.  The 
Ordainem  were  twenty-one  in  number,  viz., 
seven  bishops,  eight  earls,  and  six  barons. 

Ordeal.  This  name,  once  written  ardil 
and  ordel,  etymologicoUy  signifies  a  distri- 
bution into  "  deals "  or  parte,  then  a  discrimi- 
nating, and  then  a  deciding  (Ger.  UTthtil),  and 
was  given  to  a  peculiar  method  of  reaching 
the  facts  in  criminal  caaea  that  mode  a  feature 
of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  judicial  system.  Ilioagh 
represented  as  an  inheritance  from  Pagan 
timeo,  it  is  described  as  "a  reference  to  Oke 
direct  judgment  of  God,"  and  would  seem  to 
have  been  allowed  as  an  alternative  to  those 
who  failed  in  or  shrunk  from  the  process  by 
by  oath.     "  If  he  dare  not 


to  the  triple  ordea 
will  not  warrant  a  positive  statement.  We 
only  know  that  under  certain  circumstances, 
while  the  court,  ,sheriS,  biriiop,  tliegns,  Ac., 
declared  the  law,  the  ordeal  was  expected  to 
reveal  the  facta.  The  ceremony  took  place  in 
church.  Aftar  three  days  of  aevere  discipline 
and  austere  diet,  having  conununicated  and 
mada  oath  that  he  waa  innocent,  the  accused 
person.  Standing  between  twelve  friends  and 
twelve  foes,  when  a  qncial  service  had  con- 
cluded, plunged  his  arm  into  boiling  water, 
drew  out  a  stone  or  lump  of  iron,  and  had  his 
arm  bandaged  by  the  priest.  This  was  the 
ordeal  of  water ;  or  he  was  called  on  to  seize 
a  bar  of  iron  that  had  lain  on  a  Sra  till  the 
last  collect  of  the  service  had  been  read,  carry 
it  for  three  feet,  and  hasten  to  the  altar,  when 
the  priest  promptly  applied  the  bandages. 
This  was  the  ordeal  of  iron.  It  in  three 
days'  time  the  priest  could  say  the  arm  was 
healed,  tlie  sufferer  was  pronounced  guiltless, 
if  not,  he  was  jndged  as  one  convicted  of  God. 
Minor  or  less  accredited  ordeals  were  the 
cernui,  or  eating  of  the  consecrated' or  accused 
morsel,  and  the  casting  of  the  subject,  bound, 
into  deep  water.  If  the  farmer  did  not  choke, 
it  tbe  latter  threatened  to  drown,  it  was  taken 
as  a  proof  of  innooence.  Walking  on  burning 
ploughshares  also  appears  as  an  ordeal,  but 
seldom,  if  ever,  save  in  includible  stories,  as 
in  that  told  of  Emma,  Canute's  widow. 

Ordeal  continued  after  the  Conquest.  The 
Conqneror  allowed  it  to  Englishmen  when 
challenged  by  Normans  in  place  of  the  newly. 
introduced  tnal  by  battle.  "  Donuidaj/,"  Prot 
Freeman  tells  us,  "  is  full  of  rases  in  which 
men  offer  to  prove  their  rights  ...  by 
battle  or  by  oHeaL"  In  the  Aaaire  of  North- 
ampton (II7S]  it  is  ordered  that  men  preaent«d 
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„  ,  idceB  for  the  darker  crimes 
■honld  "  go  to  the  judgment  of  water."  But 
it  fell  into  disrepute ;  the  Church  withdnsw 
her  oounteuance  from  it ;  other  prodwaaa, 
notSibly  the  criide  (onus  of  the  jury  Bystein, 
grew  into  favour;  the  Iiaterau  Council  of 
121S  abolished  it.  This  eealed  ita  doom  in 
England  as  eleewhere ;  a  letterof  Hanry  III.'b 
to  the  itinentnt  juaticea  in  1218  is  usually 
accepted  as  marking  its  final  extinction. 

PiJgma.   BHgluh   CoiiLTiinnirHllh,-   lAvgari, 
BM.  of  £ng. ;  Btublia,  Comt.  Hitt.     [J   Jt  1 

Ordflrimis  Titalia  (i.  1075,  d.  lUS) 
«lis  of  mixed  parentage,  his  father  being  a 
native  of  Orleans  and  his  mother  an  English- 
wornan.  He  wae  bom  in  England,  but  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  Lieieui,  in  Normandy. 
He  wrote  an  Mctaiattica!  Hitlory,  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  aSairs  of  Normandy,  and  he  ia 
on  the  whole  Uie  most  valuable  authorityforthe 
reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  bis  eon. 
The  first  put  of  hie  work  deals  with  the 
history  of  me  Church  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  to  the  year  8GS ;  the  leoond 

r.  givee  the  history  of  the  mouastoiy  of 
Evroul ;  and  the  third  part  is  a  general 
history  of  events  in  'Westoni  Christendom 
from  Caralingian  times  down  to  the  year 
1141. 


The! 
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Orders  in  Council  are  orders  by  the 
sovereign  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council.  They  have  been  issued  in  times  of 
emergency.  In  1768  an  embargo  wae  im- 
pnsea  on  the  exportation  of  com,  because  of  a 
deficient  harvest  and  the  prospect  of  a  famine. 
Napoleon  I.'s  Berlin  decree,  declaring  tho 
whole  of  the  British  Islands  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  caEed  forth,  on  Jan.  7,  1807.  an 
Order  in  Council  prohibiting  all  vessels,  undec 
the  penalty  of  seizure,  from  trading  to  ports 
under  the  influence  of  France.  Further 
orders  bearing  upon  tlie  same  question  were 
issued  on  Nov.  II  and  21  of  the  same  year. 
On  April  26, 1808,  by  a  new  Order  in  Council, 
the  blockade  was  limited  to  Fiance,  Holland, 
a  part  of  Germany,  and  the  north  of  Italy, 
The  legality  of  Orders  in  Coimcil  has  been 
frequently  questioned.  They  have,  however, 
boen  Huthorised  by  statute  in  various  matters 
connected  with  trade  and  the  revenue  ;  and 
the  International  Copyright  Act,  7  and  8  Vic, 
cap.  12,  contains  a  clause  empowering  the 
crown  by  Order  in  Council  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  that  Act  to  works  first  published 
in  any  state  that  gives  a  like  privilege  to  the 
productions  o(  this  country. 

Ordinmnce  is  a  form  of  legislation  op- 
posed to  a  statute.  An  ordinance  has  been 
deflned  as  "  a  regulation  made  by  the  king, 
by  himself,  or  in  his  council,  or  with  the 
advice  of  his  council,  promulgated  in  letters 
patent  or  in  charter,  and  UabU  to  be  recalled 


by  the  some  authonty."  The  essential 
d^erence  between  an  ordinance  and  a  statute 
lay  in  the  tact  that  the  former  did  not  requiiv 
to  be  enacted  in  Parliament,  and  might  be 
repealed  without  Parliament.  Moreover,  the 
ordinance  is  the  tompomry  Act  of  the  execu- 
tive :  the  statute,  the  pemuinent  Act  of  the 
legislature.  From  the  earliest  days  of  Parlia- 
ment a  great  deal  of  jealousy  was  felt  on 
account  of  the  oidaining  power  of  the  king 
and  his  council.  It  very  frequently  happened 
that  an  ordinance  practic^y  repealed  or 
materially  modified  what  had  boen  enacted 
by  statute;  and  in  13S3  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Commons  praying  that  no 
oidinance  be  made  cootjary  to  the  common 
law,  the  ancient  customs  of  the  land,  or  the 
statutes  made  by  Parliament.  The  aoveneigli 
still  possesses  the  power,  which  most  be  given 
to  tho  executive,  of  legislating  by  ordinance 
in  certain  cases.  But  these  ordmancea,  or 
Orders  in  Council,  as  they  are  leimed,  are 
only  made  with  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
are  in  most  cases  laid  before  the  two  Houses, 
and  may  be  abrogated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

OrdorilMS,  The,  were  an  ancient  British 
tribe  who  occupied  the  north  of  Wales  and 
Anglosej'. 

Oroffon  Onsstion,  The.  The  traaty 
of  17B3  between  the  United  States  and 
England  had  omitted  to  define  the  frontier 
between  Canada  and  the  United  Slatas  east* 
wards  from  tlie  great  lakes,  and  also  west- 
wards from  the  Itocky  Mountains,  leaving 
open  the  disposal  of  the  vast  district  Ipng 
between  the  Rocky  Uoontains  and  the 
Pacific.  tnNovember,lB18,  a  convention  was 
concluded  between  the  two  governments  con- 
taining this  stipulation,  that  "  whatever  terri- 
tory may  be  claimed  by  one  or  other  of  the 
Contractmg  parties  on  lia  north-west  coast  of 
America,  to  the  west  of  the  Bockv  Mountains, 
OS  also  all  bays,  harbours,  creclis,  or  rivers  . 
thereon,  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  ships, 
citizens,  and  subjects  of  both  powers,  for  ben 
years  from  the  date  of  tho  signature  t^ 
the  present  convention."  This  convention 
was_  renewed  Aug.  fl,  1827,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  with  the  understanding  that  eithet 
party  might  reacind  the  stipulation  by  giving 
twelve  months'  notice.  The  boundary  ques- 
tion wan  thus  left  still  in  abeyance.  Numerous 
difficulties  occurred,  and  in  1846  the  American 
legislature  gave  notice  that  the  eiistiog  con- 
vention woiud  terminate  in  twelve  months.  A 
great  deal  of  indignation  had  previously  been 
excited  in  England  by  President  Polk's  in- 
augural addr«9S  in  1846,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinctly claimed  Oregon  as  part  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  asserted  that  the  Americans  would 
maintain  their  right  to  it  by  force  of  arms  if 
necessary.  This  speech  was  replied  to  1^ 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  a  spirited  address  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  England  at  once  trans- 
mitted a  proposition  for  a  Bettlement,  and  this 
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wu  eventoaUy  accepted  by  the  United  Statea. 
The  territory  was  then  equitably  divided  be- 
tween the  two  countrieB  by  the  Oregon  Treaty 
of  1846.  Tlie  north-west  frontier  was  defined 
■Jong  the  main  land  to  the  coaot,  but  there 
were  some  minor  point*  which  ware  not 
defined  with  sufficient  preciaion  to  prevent 
mi«take.  In  consequence  a  dispute  arose  later 
M  to  the  owneruhip  of  the  little  island  of  Sao 
JaaDr  which  was  decided  by  aibiliatioJl* 

EllaabonmBh,    Diaryi    Kartlu,   Lift   of  Hu 
Pnw*  Cnuorlj  Molnironli,  Hut  ofiiiit. 
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are  the  southernmost.  There  are  Enint  traced 
of  their  having  been  originally  inhabited  by 
FictB.  If  NenniuBcouldbebelieTed  [Jfaa.£Fuf. 
Bnt,,  p.  66a)  it  was  the  original  settlement  of 
that  nation.  In  a.d.  8S  Agrioola  took  poasea- 
non  of  the  Orkney*,  but  it  is  improbable 
that  the  Banians  ever  efiected  a  definite  oo- 
cnpation.  When  in  682theFictiHhkiug,  Brude 
MacBile,  devaalat«d  Uxe  Orkney  Island*, 
he  must  have  waged  war  against  some  civil 
foes.  But  the  real  history  of  the  northern 
ialands  h^n*  with  the  St^dinavian  setUe- 
ments.  Their  pomtion  exposed  them  to 
Viking  outrsfea,  and  uivilod  the  sottlemeat 
of  the  hardy  Norsemen,  who  Hed  beyond  sea 
Irom  the  tyranny  of  Harold  Harfagr.  In  97* 
Thontein  the  Bed,  son  of  a  None  King  of 
Dublin,  had  already  conquered  both  Orloiey 
and  Shetland,  and  CaithneKs  and  Sutherland. 
But  within  ten  T^rs  Harfagr  himself  sailed 
to  Orkney,  added  it  to  hi*  empire,  and  consti- 
tuted it  an  earldom  in  favour  of  Rognwald, 
who  Landed  it  over  to  his  brother  Sigurd. 
JbtI  Sigurd  soon  added  to  his  ^remment 
Caithness  and  Sutherland,  if  not  dietricta  still 
further  south.  It  i*  unneceenry  to  enter  into 
the  detailed  history  of  tbe  Jarls  of  Orkney,  of 
their  WHi*  with  the  Scots,  in  tiie  Hebrides, 
and  in  Ireland.  Their  district  wa*  frequently 
split  up  into  two  portions,  held  by  diSerent 
members  of  the  reigning  family.  Tbe  Scottish 
kings  claimed  some  indefinite  suieiain  righis 
over  Caithness,  bat  Orkney  niid  scat  or  tribute 
to  Norway  alone.  Some  of  the  mora  Taliant 
of  the  earls  conqnered  the  whole  of  the 
diatricts  north  oF  the  Spey,  bat  the  evidence 
of  language  no  less  than  of  history  ^ows  that 
"Buther  land"  was  the  southemmHt  point 
of  the  district  permanently  occupied  by  the 
Norsemen.  Unlike  the  Hebrides,  the  jarldom 
of  Orkney  was  not  only  conquered,  but  colo- 
nised. The  original  ii^bitaola  were  nearly 
extirpated.  To  this  day  the  language  of  the 
district  i*  Eugliiih,  the  nomenclature  Notae, 
the  lawaand  constitution  purely  Scandinavian. 
"Die  udal  tenure,  and  the  Norse  poor  law  are 
bnt  things  of  yesterday  in  Orkney.  After  the 
Introduction  of  Christianity  by  Olaf  Tiy^- 
mon  in  997,  Orkney  becuns  the  M«t  of  a 


biahopric,  and  Shetland  later  of  an  arch- 
deaixmry,  which  were  included  in  the  prorinoe 
of  TroniUuem.  Bi^  the  obedience  of  the 
Bishop  of  Caithness  was  more  doubtfuL  Earl 
Thorfinn  (1014— 10S4),  the  founder  of  the 
cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  was  almost  the  last  of 
the  great  conquering  Jarls  of  Orkney.  His 
conquests  lapsed  on  his  death.  Hi*  sons, 
Paul  and  Grling,  who  joined  Harold  Hai- 
disda'a  aipedition  to  Eiigland  in  iaS6,  roled 
jointly,  and  were  the  founders  of  two  lines  of 
earls.  The  eon  of  Srling  was  the  famoua  St. 
Macnni.  llalcolm  Canmore  bv  his  msTriam 
wiu  Thorflnn's  widow  brought  the  whole 
district  into  some  relation  with  the  Scottiah 
crown.     Bnt    in    1093    both    Orkneya   and 


□  1104  the  native  jarls  regained  their  practi- 
cally supreme  autboritjr.  In  11B6  William 
the  Lion  definitely  subjected  Caithness  to  his 
throne.  In  the  next  century  the  earldom  of 
Caithness  was  divided  between  the  Angus 
and  Uoniy  familiea.  At  a  later  period  the 
Sinclain  got  possession  of  it.  The  islands 
remained  under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the 
Kings  of  Norway,  and,  after  the  Danish  con- 
quut,  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark.  In  1470 
Uiey  were  handed  over  to  James  III.  aa 
security  tor  the  portion  of  his  wife,  Uargarat 
of  Denmark.  At  the  same  time  the  bJBhoprie 
wa*  transferred  from  the  province  of  Traad- 
hjem  to  that  of  Bt.  Andrews.  The  pledge  was 
never  redeemed,  and  at  last,  on  the  marriage 
of  James  VI.  with   Anne  of  Denmark,  ^e 

Siretension*  of  the  Danish  kings  were  more 
ormally  ceded.  The  island*  were  constituted 
into  a  Scottidi  county,  though  it  was  not 
until  the  Reform  Act  of  1S32  that  Shethuid 
had  any  voice  in  returning  Parliamentary 
repreaentativea.  The  lend  gradually  got  into 
the  hand*  of  Scottish  proprietora,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  population  remained  Norse, 
though  that  language  died  out  with  the  oessa- 
tion  of  the  political  connection. 

AndarKm's  edition  ot  th>  OitiU|[)«a^r  Baft ; 
Bkeoa,  Ciltio  Bcotlmd;  Bobertaoo,  Sniland 
VTidtr  h<r  Xarly  Kmf • ;  Toilaei.  Ortaim ;  Banj, 
HM.  1^  Ovkmt !  Barton,  Hut  q^Suttaiut. 

[T-  F.  T.] 
Orleuui,  Thi  Biboe  or  (I42B— 29),  waa 
commenced  fay  the  Duke  of  Bedtoiil  in 
October,  1428.  The  English  were  at  this 
time  mastere  of  the  whole  country  north  of 
the  toite,  and  were  anxious  to  e=tend  their 
conquests  across  that  river.  For  this  poipose 
it  waa  necessary  that  Orleans  should  be  taken, 
a*  it  commanded  the  valley  of  the  Loire.  The 
size  of  the  city  rendered  a  strict  blockade 
almost  impoBBiHe,whi1eaconEiderable French 
force  haraued  the  besiegers.  The  battle  of 
Patay,  which  was  fought  in  Februarj-, 
1429,  seemed  to  deprive  the  beaiwed  of 
all  hope  of  sacrour,  and  the  fall  of  Orleans 
wot  certain,  when  the  sudden  rise  of  Joan 
of   Aro,  and   tlie    entbuaiaam   she    created. 
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aided  by  the  ikill  of  DudoU  mid  other 
geaenl^  selected  by  her,  entirelj  ch&nged 
the  aspect  of  affairs.  Led  by  thii  berome  of 
Domrem^,  the  French  Hucce^ed  in  enteriiig 
Orleans  m  April,  and  oq  May  8  (he  English 
m«ed  the  siege  and  retired,  being  defeated 
with  considerable  loss  ten  days  later  at  Patay. 
Sir  E.  Creasy  places  the  eic^  of  Orleans 
among  the  decisive  battles  of  tha  voiid,  and 
certainly  it*  results  wrae  Terr  considerable. 
The  raising  of  the  siege  was  the  turn  of  the 
tide;  after  this  tbe  I^glish  lost  town  after 
town,  fortreas  after  fortress,  till  at  last,  of  all 
their  great  French  possessions,  Calais  alone 
was  left  to  them. 

Mowtrelat,    ChronuiMi;  Ulohetat,  Bi>(.    it 
Atuuf,  vol.  T. 

Orlvton,  Adam,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(i,  134S),  was  made  Bishop  of  Hereford  in 
the  year  1317,  and  translated  to  Winchester 
ia  1333.  In  1323  he  was  accused  of  high 
treason  before  Parliameat.  Ee  refused  to 
recognise  the  jurisdiction  of  a  lay  court, 
and  was  supported  by  all  the  other  prelstt^ 
and  many  of  tbe  barons.  Qdwtu^  II. 
summoned  a  council  of  laymen  and  had 
Orloton  tried  before  them.  A  verdict  dt 
guilty  wsa  returned,  and  bis  propeHy  aequoa- 
trated.  Before  long,  however,  he  was  recon- 
ciled with  tbe  king;  but  he  nev6r  forgot  the 
insult,  and  in  I32S  he  took  the  lead  among 
the  bishops  in  support  of  Isabella  and  Mor- 
timer.     Ho  played  a  very  important  part 


for  both  these  acts. 

Ormonda,  Jakes  Bittlbr,  4th  Eakl  op 
(rf.  U62),  was  Lord-Deputy  in  Henry  IV.'s 
reign.  In  Henry  V.'s  reign  he  was  Lont 
Lieutenant,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
natives  oat  of  the  Pale  (q.T.).  In  1423  be 
was  superseded.  In  1440,  howeyer,  he  again 
became  Lotd-IJeutenant,  and  remained  m 
till  I44e. 

Lodgs,  Pmirnlta, 

Ormonda,  Jairs  ficn.si^  6m  EaHK  or 
f4.  May  1,  1461],  was  created  £arl  of 
Wiltahire  in  1449, and  was  knighted  by  Henry 
VI.  In  1463  he  became  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  got  tonnage  and  poundage  granted 
to  him  on  condition  of  guarding  the  seas.  He 
was  an  ardent  Lancastrian,  and  {ought  against 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  sea.  At  Wakefield, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  captured  the  Duke 
of  York.  In  1461,  however,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Towton,  and  beheaded  at  New- 
castle (Hay  1,  1461).  Together  with  his 
brothers  he  was  attainted  in  Ed  ward  IV.'s  first 
Parliament ;  his  brother,  tbe  nxth  earl,  was, 
however,  soon  afterwards  restored  in  blood. 

Ormonds,  Thohab  Botlik,  Ttb  Eaal  or 

(d.  1S13),  succeeded  his  brother,  the  sixth 
earl,  lie  act  of  attainder  was  finally  re- 
versed by  th«  fint  Parliament  of  Henry  Vll., 


and  he  was  summoned  la  tbe  English  Parlia- 
ment as  Baron  Ormonde  of  i^Mjhford,  in 
UBfi.  Jn  tG16  he  died,  without  male  issoe. 
Through  his  daughter,  bis  English  barony 
passed  to  ths  Boleyns,  and  they  were  created 
Earls  of  Ormonde  as  well.  But  on  the  death 
of  Thomas  Boleyn  without  male  issue,  in 
1539,  the  earldom  was  restored  by  Heniy 
VIII.  to  the  Butdera. 
Lodge,  Fcrtralti. 

Ormondft,  Thohas  Bvtlbb,  lOru  Eabi 
OF  (d.  1614),  was  in  1659  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer of  Ircdand,  which  office  be  held  till  his 
death.  He  was  a  staunch  Protealant,  having 
been  educated  at  the  English  court ;  this  em- 
bittered his  feud  with  tbe  Earl  of  Desmond 
a.T.).  Ih  1680  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
unster,  and  the  duty  was  impoaed  on  him 
nf  destroyiim  his  old  foe,  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond. In  ^nuary^  1680,  he  advanced  into 
the  country  of  the  Fitzgeialds,  destroying  all 
before  him.  It  is  said  Uiat  in  one  year  his 
forces  killed  '836  nulefoctors,  and  4,000  other 
people.  So  relantlesa  was  his  policy  (hat 
Monster  was  a  desert  when  he  left  it.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  Ormonde  continued 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  T;ngli»h  Bupremacy. 

Omonda.  Jahbs  Bctlbb,  Ist  Duei  or 
(d.  16Ba),  Vas  tbe  most  powerful  nobleman  in 
Irel^d.  In  1641,  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the 
king's  forces.  In  consequence  of  hia  victojy 
over  Lord  Moontgalret  at  Kilnish  in  Apiil, 
1S42,  he  became  a  marquis.  He  soon  after  de- 
feated General  I^«stoB,  but  the  position  of  the 
king  in  England  being  taitical,  he  obeyed  the 
royal  orders,  and  concluded  with  the  rebels  the 
pence  called  the  Cessation.  Soon  after  he  was 
made  Lord-LieutenaAt,  but  being  unable  lo 
hold  his  own,  he  honourably  chose  rather  to 
give  up  Dublin  to  the  Puritans  than  to  the 
natives,  and  surrenderod  it  to  Colonel  Jones, 
and  in  1647  he  concluded  a  regular  treaty 
with  the  Pariiamentarv  conunissioneTB.  (hi 
bearing,  however,  of  Charles  I.'s  execution, 
ho  took  out  a  new  commission  as  Lord- 
Lieutenant  from  Charles  H.,  and  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  Irish  forces,  ex- 
cepting MUyO'Neil's  troops;  however.his  at- 
tempt to  beei^e  Dublin  vas  frustrated  by  the 
batUe  of  Kathmines  (Aug.  2,  1640),  uid  aoon 
after  he  left  the  kingdom.  After  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  he  remained  with  Charles  IX.  in 
bis  exile.  On  the  Restoration  he  became  Lord 
BaUer  and  Earl  of  Brecknock  in  the  RngUA 
peerage,  and  in  1661  Duke  of  Ormnuu  in 
Ireland.  He  was  again  Lord-Lieutenant  . 
from  1661  to  I66S,  and  again  from  1677  to 
1682.  His  tosses  in  l£e  king's  swice 
were  estimated  at  £900.000.  His  reputation 
for  loy«l(y,  ability,  and  integrity  stood  very 
high,  and  he  held  aloof  from  the  immtnali^ 
of  diarles's  court.  His  latter  years  wrra 
clouded  by  his  ieaiB  for  James  IL,  and  thsy 
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probably  hastened  bis  end.  Hib  eldsst  son, 
Lord  OaaoTj,  hod  &llen  by  tb«  hand  of  an 
taiBAim  in  1680.  Ibia  aim  mu  nearly  as 
popolar  ae  his  (atbar,  and  had  greatly  dio- 
tingniabed  himself  in  the  NetherLind& 

But.  v/UuB- 

OmumdA,  Javbb  Butlbk,  2hd  Dukb  of  (i. 
ISS5,<1. 1746),  was  grandaon  of  Uie  flrat  Duke 
of  Ormonde.  On  tbe  deatli  of  hia  gnnd- 
&tber,  he  waa  elected  Clmncellor  of  the  Uni- 
Teiaity  of  Oxford.  On  the  arrival  of  William 
in  Bnsland,  he  deserted  James  II.  (n  company 
iritb  Prince  Qeorg^  of  Denmark,  and  was 
present  at  the  coronation  of  William  and 
Mary.  He  vas  present  at  tbe  battle  of  the 
Boyiie,  at  Steinku^k,  and  at  Landen,  vhere 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  In  1696  be  voted 
for  the  attainder  of  Fenwick.  In  1700  loi^ 
giants  of  land  vwe  made  him  by  the  Com- 
moni.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  he  vaa  sent  with 
an  aipeditioD  to  Cadiz,  together  with  Sir 
OeorgeBooke.  Inl703tha  dukebecameLord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on  the  restgnatlon  of 
Bochetter,  and  whs  reappointed  in  1710.  His 
polii^  of  ^Touring  the  Catholics  and  opposing 
the  Iriah  Parliament  mode  him  very  popular 
in  Ireland.  On  the  dismissal  of  Slorlboroujih 
he  was  appointed  te  command  the  troops  in 
Flandeiv.  He  was  ordered  to  undertake  no 
offensive  operations  against  the  French,  in 
Tiew  of  the  proposed  treaty ;  but  he  could 
not  refuse  to  join  Eugene  in  the  siege  of 
Qoesnoy.  On  the  deduction  of  an  armistice 
(June,  1712),  the  English  troops  were  ordered 
to  separate  from  Eugene.  After  the  accession 
of  Oeorge,  it  was  resolved  to  impeach  )i'm  for 
acting  in  concert  with  Marshal  Vulara.  He  Sed 
to  France.  Boling^broke  ascribes  the  ruin  of 
the  Pretender's  cause  in  1716  to  the  flight  of 
Ormonde  and  the  death  of  LouiB  XIV.  The 
duke  soon  started  for  the  coaat  of  Devoiuliire, 
hoping  to  find  that  county  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion. But  hia  agent  had  bettayed  hia  plana ; 
and  there  was  every  appearance  of  the  moat 
profound  peace.  Ok  his  return  he  quarrelled 
with  Bolingbroke,  and  induced  Jamea  Edward 
to  dismiss  him.  In  171H,AlberDni,  the  Spanish 
miniater,  fitted  out  a  fleet,  with  S,000  soldiers 
under  the  command  of  Ormonde.  He  wai  to 
join  it  at  Conmna  aa  "  Captain-General  of 
the  King  of  Spain."  But  the  ships  were 
scattered  by  storm.  He  spent  the  remainder 
of  hia  life  chiefly  in  retirement  at  Avignon. 
In  1740,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  Ormonde 
vent  once  more  to  Madrid,  but  could  gain  no 
'  promises  of  help.  In  1744  Charles  Edward 
n^lected  to  summon  him  to  join  hia  in- 
tended invasion  of  England,  until  all  chance 
of  succeaswas  over  for  the  year.  "  Ormonde," 
says  Stanhope,  "nnlike  Bolingbroke,  having 
taken  his  part  steadily  and  adhered  to  it 
in  evil  fortune,  and  never  returned  to  his 
native  eounti;.    He  was  oertoioly  a  nun  of 
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VOTV  amiable  temper,  and  no  mean  accom- 
plidiments ;  and  with  no  blot  on  hia  character, 
unless  incapacity  and  utter  want  of  vigour 
are  to  be  looked  on  as  such." 

BoHnKbroka,  Lttltr  ts  WmdJum;  UaeaolST, 
But.  rtf'Xng. ;  Btanhopa,  ifid.  ef  Xn;. 

Orsim  Qu«rtioa.  On  Jan.  u,  ISSS, 
Felix  Oraiui  and  hia  gang  attempted  the 
aasasaination  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
hy  means  of  eiplosive  bomba.  Aa  these  men 
came  from  London,  where  they  had  made  their 
prepBialaouS,  groat  indignation  waa  excited  in 
Franco  that  shelter  voa  afforded  to  auch  a 
crow  of  ruffians.  Count  Walewaki,  Miniater 
of  foreign  Afeirs,  wrote  to  Count  Peraigny, 
French  ambasaodor  at  London,  on  the  subject 
with  some  acrimony,  inveighing  against  tiie 
defective  laws  of  Eiigland,  which  allowed  the 
tight  of  asylum  to  protect  such  aasaasins. 
Tne  French  ambassador  made  representations 
to  the  English  government,  and  Lord  Palmer- 


•ton,  recognising  the  iustice  of  the  repreeen- 
tationa,  introduced  a  oill  for  the  punishment 
of    conspijacy  to  murder.      Unfortunately. 


however,  certain  French  officers  had  thought 
fit  to  give  vent  to  their  indignation  against 
En^acd  in  their  congratulations  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  entreated  him  to  allow  them  to 
"  demand  an  account  of  the  land  of  iniquity 
which  contains  the  haunts  of  the  monsters, 
who  ate  sheltered  by  its  laws."  The  result 
was  that  in  spite  of  Count  Walewski'a  en- 
deavours to  remove  the  bad  impression,  tbe 
apirit  of  England  was  roused  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  measure  was  regarded  as  an  un- 
worthy concession  to  the  menaces  of  the 
French  army.  It  waa  thrown  out  on  a  di- 
vision, and  Lord  Palmerston  resigned.  His 
successor,  Lord  Derby,  took  up  a  stronger 
position,  uid  returned  a  firm  answer  to  Count 
Walewaki's  note.  A  satisfactory  reply  was 
received,  and  the  matter  tenninated  in  a 
friendly  and  honourable  manner. 

Xablev,  LVt  iiT  Lord  PtXmmtm ;  MoCutliT, 
Hiit.  urOurOmTitM*. 

OitliM,  Thb  Battli  or  (Feb,  27,  1814), 
vraa  fought  at  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
and  gained  one  of  the  atrong  positions  which 
Soult  had  taken  up  in  the  south  of  France. 
Two  days  before  t£e  battle,  Bereaford  forced 
the  passage  of  He  Qave  de  Fau,  below  OrUiea. 
On  the  next  day,  Soult  learnt  th^.  and  took  up 
a  strong  position  on  a  ridge,  which  waa  in  part 
covered  with  woods,  and  preaented  a  concave 
front  to  the  allies.  The  ridge  was  crossed  by 
the  main  road  from  Orthes  to  Dax,  and  WM 
protected  in  front  of  its  centre  by  some 
swampy  ground,  at  the  further  side  of  which 
vras  an  old  Roman  camp,  whi(A  waa  oc- 
cupied on  the  day  of  the  battle  by  the  light 
division.  Wellington's  plan  was  to  turn 
the  French  right,  while  Hill,  skirting  the 
French  left,  should  seize  the  road  to  St.  Lever ; 
thus  Soult  would  have  no  line  of  retreat, 
and  would   be    ahnt    up   in   Orthea.      Tba 
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attacks  of  Boa  and  Pictoa  on  the  French 
right  on  the  morniDg  of  the  27th  completely 
toiled  1  but  Wellingtoa  ordered  a,  conceDtratad 
usauU  to  be  made  on  the  French  left  and 
craitie.  Wadii^  through  the  marah,  the  tioaps 
vera  not  noticed  until  they  drove  in  the 
ekirmidiers,  and  carried  all  before  them, 
lie  raraiuEioii  soon  became  geueral,  and 
the  French  fell  back.  Hill  meauwhils  had 
forced  the  ford  at  Sonars,  and  was  now  in 
poaaeeiion  of  the  Pau  road.  There  waa  thus 
only  open  to  Soult  a  narrow  road  to  Sault 
de  NavaiUee.  Of  this  he  determined  to  avail 
himaelf,  and  conducted  the  retreat  with 
luch  skill  and  order  that  the  French  were 
able  to  seize  a  amall  ridge,  before  Hill  could 
ocoupj  it.  Wellington,  being  wounded,  wai 
unaUe  to  superintend  the  punuit  himaolf, 
which  was  not  carried  on  so  vigorously 
aa  it  might  have  been.  As  it  was,  however, 
Soult  lost  an  enormous  number  of  Bttagglers, 
many  of  whom  fell  into  the  hands  ol  the 

irapi8T,  FniHuIaT  Wit,-  Clinton,  PMituuIor 
War. 
Osgod  Clapa  was  a  Dane  in  the  service 
of  Hardicanato.  It  waa  at  the  mairiage  of 
his  daughter  with  Tovi  the  Proud  that 
Hardicanute  died.  On  the  accceslon  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  ho  was  made  Staller,  or 
Maater  of  the  Horse,  but  seems  to  have  been 
snspocleil  of  intrigues  with  Ma^us,  and  was 
accordingly  banished  ia  1046.  Clapham,  near 
London,  is  supposed  to  be  named  from  his 

Florence  of  Womeitsr,  Chrsnicll. 
Osnd  II.,  King  of  Northombria  (TSS 
— 789),  was  the  son  of  Aired;  he  succeeded 
on  the  murder  of  Alfvold,  but  held  the 
kingdom  scarcely  a  year  when  Ethelred  Jq.v.) 
returned,  and  compelled  him  to  abdicate. 
He  waa  obliged  to  assume  the  tonaore,  and 
subseqoently  to  seek  refuge  in  exile. 

Auflo-Biam  Clttmidt ;  Slmson  o(  Dnihun. 
OsfcniMli  or  Z&staiail  (Norse,  Au*t- 
malhr),  was  the  name  generally  applied  to 
the  Scandinavian  settlers  in  Ireland.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  exception- 
ally diaturbed  condition  of  Ireland,  where  the 
Sower  of  the  ard  ri  (over-king)  had  been  re- 
uced  to  nothing,  and  sept  constantly  waged 
war  against  sept,  invited  the  Viking  rovers  to 
plunder  and  settle  on  its  coasts.  In  795  the  first 
reojrded  invaaion  took  place.  For  the  neit 
half  century  the  invaders  sought  plunder  only. 
But  about  850  they  formed  permanent  settle- 
ments alonjr  the  whole  east  coast.  Dublin, 
whose  suburb  Oimaostnwn  still  preserves  the 
name  of  the  Ostroan,  Werford,  Waterford — 
both  purely  Norse  names — Limerick,  even  in 
the  remotest  part  of  the  island,  became  the 
centres  of  Noree  jarldoms.  With  character- 
istic facility,  the  new-comen  soon  mixed 
with  the  natives.  Besides  the  pure  tacea — 
the  Dub-gaill,  or  black  foreigners,  and  Find* 


Sill  or  ^r  forragners,  as  various  branches  of 
)  Norsemen  ware  called — the  mixed  race  of 
Oall-goidel  eoon  became  equally  famous  as 
pirates,  warriors,  and  mariners.  They  con- 
stantly spread  devastation  along  the  shores  ol 
Britain.  Ihe  Welsh  coast,  from  its  proximity, 
was  especially  often  attacked  by  them.  But 
they  also  had  close  relations  with  the  Norse- 
men more  to  the  north.  A  son  of  a  King  of 
Dublin  Diet  conquered  Orkney ;  and  names 
like  Njal  give  weight  to  the  theory  that 
Iceland  was  largely  settled  by  Irish  Danes, 
or  at  least  had  constant  dealings  with  them. 
The  Danish  kings  of  Dublin  were  especially 
powerful.  At  last  the  vigour  of  the  Viking 
states  began  to  abate.  The  Oatmen  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  ovarlordahip 
of  great  English  kings,  like  Edgar.  They 
became  too  much  miiad  up  with  the  doo 
system  of  the  Irish  to  retain  their  old  charac- 
teristics. A  great  Celtic  reaction  set  in, 
which  culminated  in  the  decisive  victory  of 
the  famous  Brian  Boroimbe  at  the  battle  of 
Clontail  in  1014.  (Sm  Skene,  ailit  Seotland, 
\.  388.)  The  power  of  the  Norseman  was 
broken,  thongh  the  weakness  of  the  con- 
querors left  Dublin  a  Danish  city  nntil  the 
arri-rol  of  Strongbow,  Their  conversion  (o 
Christianity  still  farther  weakened  the  old 
Viking  prowess-  Their  bishoprics,  connected 
with  l>ondhjom  in  early  times,  were  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  dan  system  of  the 
Irish  Church.  The  aniiety  of  thcae  Koibb 
bishops  to  avoid  amalgamation  by  the  latter 
hy  ai^owledging  the  supremacy  of  Canter- 
bury, it  Htrilcingly  brought  out  by  the  rela- 
tions of  Lanfrano  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  (Freeman,  Kunniin  Congiuil,  iv.  629.) 
At  laat  the  renmanta  of  the  Ostmen  readily 
aaaimilated  themselves  to  their  kinsfolk  the 
Nonnan  lords  and  soldiers  who  conquered  tho 
greater  port  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Eenrr 
ir.  Except  for  tieir  influence  in  the  place- 
names  of  the  island,  and  on  the  growth  of  the 
towns,  they  left  few  permanent  tntcee  in  the 
later  history  of  Ireland. 

ChrmifiUi  r^  tlit  Pied  awl  Snoti,  editf>d  br 
=.,..__     -, ,  •■    -j^aiuiBBdihtSntKBolU 


[T.  F.  T.] 

OstarlnB  Scftpnla,  Boman  Governor 
in  Britain  ^47^61),  conducted  the  snc- 
ccssful  campaign  against  Caractocoa.  The 
subsequent  rising  of  the  Silurea  t&xod  his 
energies,  and  is  said  to  have  occasioned  his 

Onnld,  Eing  of  Northnmbria  (6M — 
642),  was  the  son  of  Bthelfted.  Aftar  his 
father's  death,  he  retired  t«  Scotland,  where 
he  remained  till  the  death  of  his  eldor  brothras 
Rave  him  the  claim  to  the  throne.  He  de- 
feated Cadwallon  at  Heavenfleld,  neoi 
Hexham,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  both 
of  BmuciaaiidDeiiA.    Be  lanks  ■■  tha  nxth 
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Bretvralda,  and  i«  uid  to  have  i«igiied  ovar 
AngUa,  Britona,  Ficti,  and  Scota.  He  le- 
Mtabluhed,  with  the  help  of  St  Aidan, 
QuiltiMUtT  in  Northamlim,  and  his  viitaw 
raoeivB  hJeh  prtiise  &om  Beds.  He  periahed 
at  Maaerneld  in  battle  afainat  Penda  of 
UercU.    B;  his  subjecta  he  wat  regarded 

U  a  nurtyr,  and  miiaoUs  wsni  aaid  to  be 
wrought  by  bia  relica. 

Bcde,  Hilt.  Eteli. ;  inita-Baaim  CtatmleU. 
0«wa«tgy  is  a  town  in  Bhopahire  of  oon- 
tidersble  antiquity.  It  derives  its  Dame  (rom 
Oawold,  King  of  Northumbiia,  642.  The  ro- 
nains  of  a  caitle  aaid  to  date  from  the  Norman 
Conqiie«t  ara  there,  aitoated  on  a  hill  to  the 
west  of  tha  town. 


r   Onrin, 

70),  waa  tht 
,   the   death  of   hia   biother  Oswald,   he 


Owwy, 

&612,  d.  670), 
the  death  ( 
■ucceeded  to  Bemicis  and  the  Bretwalda- 
ahip,  while  Delia  went  to  his  nephew, 
Oswine.  In  66 1  Oawia  mnidered  hia 
nephew,  bat  failed  to  conqaar  the  whole  of 
Deira,  Daring  the  early  part  of  this  reign, 
Northmnbria  was  exposed  to  frequent  attacks 
from  Penda  of  Marcia,  who  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  and  slain  by  Cftwiu  in  6fii. 
For  a  short  time  after  this,  Oawiu  ruled  over 
the  whole  of  Mercia,  bat  waa  eventually  com- 
pelled by  Wulphore  to  retire  within  the 
boundaries  of  ma  own  kingdom.  Oswiu'8 
leign  a  alao  important  for  the  union  of  the 
Churches  in  Eni^and,  which  took  place  now, 
the  Scottish  nussionaiiea  being  obliged  to 
■ubmit  to  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  His  reigo  waa  moat  prosperous, 
and  his  kingdom  was  greatly  enlarged  by 
victories  over  the  Picta. 

Beds.  Hill.  SuIhi   Anolii-Biam  CknnicU; 
' -     VSa«m  iiiifl.. 


Otadani,  or  Ottadiii,  Thb,  were  sn 
ancient  British  tribe  occupying  the  coast  from 
the  Tyne  to  the  Fiith  of  Forth,  including  a 
large  part  of  Northumberland,  with  the 
preoent  counties  of  Berwick  and  East  Lothian, 
ftnd  part  of  Eoibnighshire. 


victory  c 
u  of  KenI 


OUlO,  one  ot  the  chaplains  of  Pope  Hono- 
Ros  III.,  was  sent  over  to  England  aa  nuncio 
in  I22S,  partly  to  plead  for  Folkea  de  Breauti, 
in  which  be  waa  anaacceestul,  and  partly  to 
raiae  money  for  the  Pope  by  obtaining  a  grant 
of  two  prebends  in  each  cathedral.  Thia 
monabona  demand  waa  lefosed,  and  in  1226 
Otho  left  England,  to  return  in  1237  with 
full  legatine  powers.  He  now  acted  with 
great  moderation,  arnmged  some  difScnlties 
with  Scotland,  reformed  the  Church,  and 
attempted  to  abnIL«h  pluralities.  But  his 
i^Bcity  waa  unbounded,  and  when  be  left 


England  in  1211,  it  was  said  that  he  hod  then 
diauted  the  country  ot  more  money  than,  he 
had  left  in  it. 

Ottawa  is  the  capital  of  Canada.  It  waa 
named  Bytown,  after  Colonel  By,  until  1S54, 
whan  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  under  ila 
present  name.  In  1965  it  was  made  tlie 
Canadian  capital  and  scat  of  the  legislature. 
The  Fojliament  Houaes  are  reckoned  amongst 
the  finest  buildings  in  America. 

Otterbnm.  Tui  Battle  of  |Aug.  19, 
1388),  was  fought  between  an  invading  force 
of  Scotch  troops,  headed  by  the  Earls  of 
Douglas  and  Hurray,  and  an  English  force, 
led  by  the  Ferciee.  The  Scotch  army  was 
divided  into  two  portions,  which  marched 
into  England  bv  different  routes.  The  smaller 
division,  after  being  repeatedly  threatened  by 
the  English,  besieeod  the  town  of  Otterbarn, 
in  Northumberland,  where  ther  were  attacked 
iu  an  entrenched  position  by  Hotapur  with  a 
force  of  S,000  men.  Although  the  Scots  were 
numerically  far  inferior,  their  victory  was 
decisive ;  both  the  Percys  (Hot^ur  and 
lialph)  were  taken  prisoners,  and  about  2,000 
of  the  English  were  alain.  The  battle  ot 
Otterhum  has  been  commemorated  in  ballad 
poetry  under  the  name  of  Chevy  Chase. 
"  Tho  battle  of  Otterbum,"  aaya  Mr,  Burton, 
"baa  thia  much  aigniflcance  in  history,  that 
it  marka  the  fading  from  the  defendera  of 
Scotland  of  the  dread  of  immediate  absolute 
conquest  by  ^gland." 

Frolssut  I  BortOD,  HM.  (ifSenOmd. 

OttwbiUfua,  Thomas  op  {d.  circa  I42I), 
a  Franciscan,  wrote  a  Cknmiiiid  cf  Snfliik 
Butary  from  the  earliest  timea  to  the  year 
1420.  This  work  is  of  some  value  for  the 
reigns  ot  Henry  IV.  and  V.,  and  has  tie«a 
published  by  Heame- 

Onda.  at  one  time  a  province  of  the 
Uogul  unpire,  became  connected  with  Eng- 
land during  the  govemar-genentlship  of 
Warren  Hastings,  through  the  Treaty  of 
Benares  and. the  transactions  with  regard  to 
the  Rohillas.  The  treaty  began  that  d^enaive 
alliance  which  gradually  tended  to  subject 
the  Vizier  to  the  English,  and  which,  in  1801, 
after  various  ceasionH  of  territory,  placed  him 
io  an  isolated  position,  suirounded  by  the 
English  territories,  without  the  nccesaitiea  of 
defence.      The    sovereigos,   in  consequence. 

Eve  themselves  up  to  eitravagance,  de- 
uchery,  and  mit^vemment,  in  apite  of  the 
repeated  protests  and  threats  of  tha  English. 
Qazee-ud-deen,  on  his  accession  in  1814, 
assumed,  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Haatinga,  the 
title  ot  King  of  Oode,  and  no  longer  recog- 
nised the  authority  of  the  Mogul.  In  1856 
Lord  Dalhouaia  annexed  the  country  by  the 
order  ot  the  Directors,  the  king  becoming  a 
state  prisoner. 

Oodwiards,  Tiu  Bittlb  or  (July  11, 
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170S).  This  was  one  of  the  great  battleB  in 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succeesion.  Finding 
that  the  war  was  hecoming  nnpopnUr  boUi 
with  the  Eoglieh  and  Dutch,  Hailborough 
reoolTsd  on  a  dedaiTe  hlow.  The  French, 
uamberiiig  100,000,  imdet  the  Duke  of  Bur. 
gundj',  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who  was  iealoua 
of  VandOme,  the  second  in  command,  were 
attempting-  to  take  Oudenarde,  a  foilreas  on 
the  Scheldt.  Marlborough,  having  been 
joined  by  Eugene,  in  command  of  the  allies 
amounting  to  little  moro  than  80,000,  ad- 
vanced towards  them,  and  they  promptly 
raised  the  si^e.  Although  the  French  out- 
numbered the  allies,  thej  were  under  the 
disastrous  diffitdvantage  of  being  lad  by  com- 
manders with  different  views ;  and  whan, 
aocoidinaly,  the  armies  met,  they  were  utterly 
routed.  Thay  lost  3,000  menand  had  7,000  taken 
prisoners,  besides  ten  pieces  of  cannOD  and 
t.OOOhorsas.  The  allies  lost  nearly  2,000  men. 

Con,  Marihormiok;   MaTlborvui/h  DMjHtfcJUf; 
Stanhape.  Hnmi  of  Quen  Anni;  Ifaniii,  BM. 

Onlart,    Sxiaxtsii    at.      On    May    27, 

1798,  during  the  Irish  Rebellion,  8,000  in- 
gUTgents  were  defeated  here.  Of  some  200  of 
the  North  Cork  Militia,  all  but  five  were 
killed.     Father  Murphy  led  tha  rebels. 


tended  flight  from  justice,  or  refusal  to  appear 
b^ore  a  legal  tribuiial.  In  the  laws  of  Edgar 
it  is  even  enacted  Ihat  a  person  relusing 
obedience  to  a  decision  of  the  hundred,  shall, 
after  being  fined  three  times,  become  an  ont- 
law,  unless  the  king  allows  him  to  remain  in 
the  land.  An  outlaw  was  said  to  "beer  a 
wolfs  head,"  and  therefore  to  be  lawfully 
•lain  by  any  who  met  him.  But  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century  some  doubt  seems  to 
have  been  felt  as  to  the  e^roediency  of  so 
summary  a  procedure.  Thus  Bnicton  laid  it 
down  that  Uiough  an  outlaw  might  be  killed 
if  he  defended  bimaeU  or  ran  away,  so  that  it 
WBH  difficult  to  take  him,  when  once  taken  his 
life  was  in  the  king's  hands,  and'  any  one  then 
killing  him  must  answer  for  it  as  for  any 
other  homicide.  Yet  Flela,  Dsder  Edward 
II.,  declares  that  an  outlaw  may  be  killed 


Edward  Til.  such  an  act  was  doclsrod  by  the 
judges  unlawful,  shows  really  that  the  old 
principle  was  still  recognised.  But  as  mannei« 
softened,  the  question  ceased  to  be  of  practical 
importance,  though  the  legal  doctnne  was 
still  doubtful  as  late  as  Philip  and  Mary. 
The  most  important  consequence  of  outlawry 
was  the  forfeiture  of  chattels  for  all  cases, 
with  the  addition,  in  cases  of  treason  or 
murder,  of  the  forfeiture  of  real  property  ;  for 
other  cnSencee,  of  the  proflta  of  land  aurinj^ 
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abolished  by  12  and  43  Victoria.  In  crimimi 
cases  it  is  practically  obsolete,  and  no  longer 
necessary,  since  extradition  treaties  have  be- 
come general.  It  may  be  added  that  outlawry 
does  not  lie  against  a  peer  except  for  treaaon, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Sotamld,    OHriu   itr  Ji^itvAlun;  mmbm, 
Comiunterui,  iil.  [W.  J.  A.] 

Otttr^Dl,  Sia  Jjuies  [b.  1S03,  d.  1B63), 
saw  active  service  in  Afghanistan  (1838),  and 
Bubwquantly  acted  as  Resident  at  Hyderabad, 
Satara,  and  Lucknow.  In  1842  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  ni^otiate  with  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde,  in  which  capacity  he 
differed  from  Sir  C.  Napier  as  to  the  latter"! 
conduct.  In  1866  ho  became  chief  commis- 
sioner of  Oude.  His  name  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  defence  of  Lucknow,  and 
he  ranks  as  one  of  the  saviouni  of  India 
daring  the  Indian  Mutiny.  In  1856  he 
commanded  during  the  Persian  War,  and 
became  in   ISfiS  a  baroneit,  and  lientanant- 

Kara,  Btpoy  War. 

Orerbnry,  SibTkohas  (i.  1681,  d.  leis), 
bom  In  I5BI,  educated  at  Queen's  CoU^ 
Oxford,  became  a  student  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  was  knighted  in  1008.  Ovw 
bury  earned  distinction  as  a  poet,  traveller, 
and  writer,  and  became  l^e  fnend  and  con- 
fidential adviser  of  Robert  Carr.  The  kmg 
became  jealous  of  his  infiucDCe,  and  wished  to 
remove  him  from  the  court,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  hia  opposition  to  Rochester's  propoeed 
marriage  with  I^y  Essex  made  Rochester 
wish  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  for  a  time- 
James  offered  Overbury  a  diplomatic  post 
abroad,  which  Rocheat^  encouraged  him  to 
refuse,  and  the  king  for  this  refu^  committed 
Overbury  to  the  Tower  (April  21,  1618). 
Rochester  merely  wished  to  keep  Overbury 
qniet.  Lady  Essex  seized  the  opportnnity  ti> 
get  rid  of  him  altogether,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  getting  him  poisoned  (Sept  IS, 
1613).  On  Dec.  20,  the  same  year,  took 
place  the  marriage  of  Lord  Rochorter,  now 
created  Earl  of  Somerset,  to  the  divorced 
Ckiuntess  of  Essex.  Earl^  in  161B  the  bet 
that  Overbury  had  been  poisoaod  came  to  tile 
hnowledge  of  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  the  king's 
ambassador  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
by  him  revealed  to  the  kii^.  Four  of  thorn 
concerned  in  the  plot  were  executed,  and  the 
earl  and  countess  were  tried  before  the  Lord 
High  Steward's  court  (May,  1616).  Both 
were  declared  gnilty,  hut  pardoned  by  the 
king,  uid,  after  1623,  released  from  their 
confinemeiit  in  the  Tower. 

OanHDH,  fiift.  n/  Xng.  [Xr.  OsTdlns  ballevw 

Bomenet  not  milip ;  Snddlmr,  St)Mm  h  Xm§. 

&M. :  Amw.  Thi  Ornil  Ofr  of  Pmmiiiig  ;  Biai- 

bault,  T\4  rgrb  of  aW  Thimat  OrmAuTt ;  StaU 
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whoH  Ufa  at  the  Ittttle  of  St.  Denis  he 
saved,  receiving  as  reward  from  the  States 
General  a  costly  «woid.  On  the  accesaou  of 
William  he  became  Maater  of  the  Hone. 
He  took  an  active  share  in  William's  hattlee 
in  Ireland,  and  received  grants  of  Irish  land, 
vhich  were  among  those  aaetuled  by  the  He- 
sumption  Bill.  Ho  wax  present  at  the  death-bed 
of  William  III.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
the  Spsniflh  Succesoion  he  shared  with  Opilan 
the  command  of  the  Dutch  tioope,  and  was 
entnuted  to  command  the  line  of  the  Hense. 
At  the  battle  of  Kamilliea  he  headed  a  ohaive 
on  the  French  caTalry,  but  was  drivao  back  by 
a  oonnter  chai^  from  the  "Maison  du  Boi." 
Boon  afterwards  he  invested  and  reduced 
Oetend.  At  the  battle  of  Oudenarde  he 
tnrned  the  French  right,  and  Cut  it  oS  from 
the  main  body.  Shortly  afterwards  he  died 
worn  out  by  Uie  labours  of  the  campaign. 

But.  o/fng. 

Oxford,  Thb  Town  of,  is  mentioned  as 
the  seat  of  a  Bchool  or  college  a«  early  as  B02. 
It  was  taken  by  Edward  the  Elder  in  BIS, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Weat  Saxon  towns.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Danee  under  Sweya  in  1013,  and  was 
KToral  times  the  seat  of  the  Witensgemot 
under  Canuto.  It  was  stormed  by  William 
the  Conqueror  in  lOflT,  and  the  CMtle  built 
about  lOTO.  The  castle  was  occupied  by  the 
Empreaa  Maud  in  tH2,  and  captured  by 
Stephen  on  her  eKape.  The  treaty  between 
Henry  II.  and  Stephen  was  made  at  Oxford 
(Nov.  7,  1153).  Tn  12fiB  the  Mad  Parlia- 
ment met  there,  and  the  Froviaioas  of  Oxford 
were  drawn  up.  In  1542  Oxford  became  one 
of  Henry  VIII.'s  new  bishoprics.  Ridley, 
I^itimer,  and  Cranmer  were  eiecnted  here  in 
ISoG  and  ISSe.  In  the  Civil  War  it  was  the 
head-quarten  of  Charles  I.  after  Oct.,  1642. 
The  \iag  establiahed  his  mint  there  in  1S43, 
and  held  a  Parliament  in  1644.  It  wM  un- 
mcceaafully  besieged  by  Fairfax  in  May, 
1645,  and  again  baieged  the  following  May, 
and  t<Lken  June  24,  1S46. 

Oxford,  John  di  Veiib,  !Baei.  of  (i.  1409, 
rf.  1481),  fought  in  the  French  wan,  and  waa 
one  of  the  ambassadors  who  negotiated  peace 
with  France.  He  was  a  ataunch  I^ncastHan, 
and  on  the  acccsmon  of  Edwaid  IV.  he  was 
attainted  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 

Oxford,  John  db  Ykrb,  Eabl  of  (if. 
1513),  son  of  the  above,  was  restored  to  hia 
earldom  in  1404,  but  on  the  restoration  of 
Henry  VI.  joined  the  I^nrnstrians.  After 
the  battle  of  Bamet  he  fled  to  France,  and 
^tting  together  some  ehips.  maintained  him- 
self by  piracy.  He  afterwards  seized  on  St. 
Uiohael  s  Mount  in  Cornwall,  -where  he  was 
besieged  for  some  months.  He  at  last  sur- 
rendered and  was  imprisoned  at  Hamnes,  in 
Fioudy.    Here  he  remained  till  1484,  when 
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he  induced  the  governor  of  the  castle  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Henry  of  Bicbmond, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  England,  and  asdstad 
at  Bosworth.  He  was  rewarded  by  Henry 
VII.,  and  made  Constable  of  the  Tover  and 
Lord  Chamberlain.  He  commanded  the 
armies  employed  against  Sinmel  and  the 
Cornish  rioters,  became  High  Steward  and 
High  Admiral,  and  was  high  in  Henry  Vll.'e 
favour.  Yet  ho  wna  fined  15,000  marks  for 
his  vioUtion  of  the  Statute  of  Livery  on  the 
occasion  of  a  royal  visit  to  his  seat. 
Buan,  Hmrv  FII. 

Oxford,  EnwAun  Vxaa,  17te  Eabi. 
OF  («.  1640,  d.  1604),  one  of  the  haugh- 
tiest and  most  overbearing  of  the  nobles 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  one  of  the  oom- 
missioners  at  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  in  1586.  He  subsequently  did  good 
service  for  England  in  fitting  out,  at  his  own 
expense,  ships  for  the  defence  ot  the  country 
against  the  proposed  Spanish  invasion  (158B). 

Oxford,  Phovisions  of  (1268),  were  the 
schemes  of  reorganisation  and  rerorm  forced 
on  Henry  III.  by  the  Mad  Parliament  of 
Oxford  in  ISSB.  A  commission  of  twenty-four 
persons  was  appointed,  twelve  nomiimted  by 
the  king,  and  twelve  by  the  barons.  By  the 
advice  of  these  commiBaioners,  tiie  king  was 
to  draw  up  means  for  the  reform  of  the  civil 
administration,  the  Church,  and  the  roj^d 
household.  When  the  Parliament  met,  the 
barons  brought  forward  a  schedule  of  griev- 
ances which,  they  desired  the  commissioners 
to  remedy.  The  Provisions  of  Oxford  them- 
selves supply  the  machinery  by  which  those 
grievances  might  be  redressed.  The  twenty- 
four  commissioners  met,  and  each  twelve 
selected  two  out  of  the  other  twelve,  and 
these  four  nominated  fifteen  who  were  to  form 
a  council  for  advising  the  king  and  to  hold 
three  annual  Parliaments,  With  them  the 
barons  were  to  negotiate  through  another 
oommittee.  There  was  also  another  committee 
of  twenty-four,  whose  business  it  was  to 
inquire  into  financial  mstteni  while  the 
original  twenty-four  were  to  undertake  the 
reform  of  the  Church.  The  commissioners 
drew  up  the  Provisions  ot  Westminster  (q.v.), 
and  drove  the  foreigners  out  of  the  country. 
This  government  lasted  till  1261,  when  Henry 
repudiated  his  oath,  and  the  Pope  issued  a 
biiLl  absolving  him.  [Montfort,  Suioh  dr.] 
Stabba,  Cnul.  aut.  aod  Stl«t  Charitn. 

Oxford,  Univbrbitt  of.  [UxrvBBsrriEB.] 

Ojrar  sndTennuMr  is  the  name  given 
to  a  commiaaion  granted  by  the  crown  to 
judges  and  others,  "  to  hear  and  to  detei^ 
mine  "  cases  of  treason  felony  and  trespass. 
By  virtue  of  this  commiasion,  judges  deal 
with  criminal  cases  in  the  various  circuits. 
The  words  oyer  and  terminer  are  derived  from 
the  French  OHir,  to  hear,  and  ttrvvmir,  to 
detennine. 
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Don,  was  a  Jew,  a  native  of 
QibraltaT,  aiid  consetjuently  a  BritJBh  subject, 
reaident  at  AthenB.  In  April,  1 847,  hig  house 
was  Btiacked  and  burnt  by  the  mob.  The 
Hellenic  authorities  took  no  itapa  to  prevent 
the  outragB,  sad  refused  to  indemmiy  Don 
Pucifico,  who  claimed  heavy  damages.  Lord 
Palmerston  demanded  initant  compensation ; 
and  on  the  refusal  of  the  QreekB  to  satisfy 
this  claim,  or  that  rusod  in  the  cose  of  the 
FaHloKM,  and  of  Mr.  Finlay  [Fim.AT  QuES- 
TiOM),  a  British  fleet  was  ordered  to  enter 
the  Piraeus,  and  seiie  the  shipping  (here  bo- 
longing-  to  Greek  owners.  The  Hellenio 
government  appealed  to  Fiance  and  Russia. 
Negotiations  look  place  between  the  govern- 
ments of  England  and  France,  in  the  course 
of  which  a  serious  quarrel  between  the  two 
powers  was  with  difficulty  avoided.  Finally 
the  claims  were  settled  by  arbitration,  and 
Don  Paoiflco  received  about  one-thirtisth  of 
the  sum  he  demanded.  Lord  Palmer^n's 
coercive  measures  towaida  the  Hellenic  go- 
vernment formed  the  subject  of  animated  de- 
bates in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  a  vote  of  censure  was  carried 
against  the  government  by  a  majority  of 
Hiirty-seven.  In  the  Commons,  however,  a 
vote  of  conftdence  was  carried  by  forty-six, 
after  a  remarkably  brilliant  q>eech  from  Lord 
Palmerston. 


Paff«t,  William,  Lobv  (b.  1606,  d.  1563). 
Bom  of  humble  parents,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  and  rising  rapidly, 
was  knighted,  and  became  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state  in  lo43,  and  in  that  capa- 
city negotiated  peace  with  France  in  1546, 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of 
Tsgrmftj  hy  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  with 
the  office  of  chief  secretary,  and  supported 
Somerset  in  setting  aside  that  arrangement, 
and  assuming  the  office  of  Protector.  In 
1S49  Sir  William  Paget  was  sent  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with 
instmctioni  to  try  and  persoade  him  to  join 
England  in  a  war  with  Fiance  :  and,  though 
nnsnccessful,  ho  was  on  his  return  raised  to 
the  peerage.  In  a  very  statesmanlike'  letter, 
written  from  Germany,  he  attempted  to  in- 
spire the  wavering  councils  of  the  Protector 
with  prudence  and  rigour  in  dealing  with  the 
rising  in  the  west  of  England,  but  to  little 
pnrpose.  The  see  of  Lichfield  also  lost  the 
grealer  |Srt  of  its  lands  in  order  to  furnish 
him  with  an  estate.  On  the  fall  of  Somer- 
set, to  whom  he  had  been  consistently  faith- 
ful, Paget  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and 
deprived  of  hia  appointments  (1561),  but  was 
pardoned  in  the  following  year.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary  he  become  one  of  her  most 


trusted  advisers,  and  was  made  Keeper  of  . 
the  Seals.  He  was  throughout  in  favonr 
of  moderation,  and  had  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  wished  tor  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  execution  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Lord  PuKet  was 
one  of  the  nomotersof  the  marriage  between 
Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain,  and  was  dinKMed 
to  regard  the  friendship  of  Charles  V.  as 
highly  necessary  for  England.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Hhiabeth,  he  i^gned  the  seals ;  but 
though  he  did  not  enjoy  Uie  confidence  ot  the 
queen,  he  continued  from  time  to  time  to  give 
her  advice.  During  the  last  years  of  hia  hfe, 
he  advocated  an  alliance  with  Henry  IV.  o( 
Fiance  in  preference  to  the    friendship  of 


(SMord  Comnis^n);  Stiype,  I 
It.  j  Hsjward,  Lift  itf  Eaiairi  •" 
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a  sealans  Catholic,  and  a  supporter  of  Mary 
Queen  ot  Scots  and  the  Jesuits.  He  was 
attainted,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  abroad 
on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  Throg- 
morton's  plot. 

Fi 

the  a. 

first  at  Sandwich  and  then  in  London,  prac- 
tising various  trades  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess. In  1774  he  emigrated  to  Americn, 
where  he  became  editor  of  the  Fenntflvania 
Jfujaitm,  and  in  1778  published  his  famous 
pamphlet,  Cmuntm  Semi,  which  was  followed 
by  a  periodical  called  the  CruU,  written  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  flagging  spirits 
of  the  colonists.  Paine  was  rewanled  by 
Conimaa  by  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  ITSl 
was  sent  to  Prance  in  company  with  Colonel 
Lanrens  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  the  United 
States.  He  visited  France  a  Mcond  time  in 
1787,  and  went  from  thence  to  England, 
where,  in  1791,  he  published  the  SipAU  ef 
Man  in  reply  to  Burke's  SeJhetiMU  tm  th» 
Fnneh  Rtvolulion.  lite  government  thereupon 
resolved  to  prosecute  him  for  his  attack  upon 
the  Constitution,  and  in  spite  of  Erskine's 
brilliant  defence,  he  was  found  guilty. 
Paine  had  already  anticipated  bis  sentence  by 
retiring  to  Fianre,  whore  be  was  returned  to 
the  National  Convention  I)}'  the  electora  of 
Pas- de- Calais.  -  "  The  foreign  l>enefact<W  of 
the  species,"  as  Carlylo  calls  him,  voted  with 
the  Girondists,  and  advocated  the  banishment 
rather  than  the  execution  of  the  king.  His 
moderation  piocured  for  him  eipulm<m  as  a 
foreigner  from  the  Convention  by  the  Jaco- 
bins, and  imprisonment.  In  1794,  however, 
he  was  released  on  the  intercession  of  the 
American  government,  and  resumed  his  seat. 
The  Agi  of  JUiuon,  composed  during  his  im- 
prisonment, was  a  defence  of  Deism,  written 
m  extremely  gross  taste.    Paine  retnmad  to 
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Fid  (  "i 

Americai  in  1802,  utd  apeot  the  ie«t  d  hit  life  in 
obscurity. 

r  Hfmdum  (BoMoo.  1850). 


ftnaloEooB-  to  ^lla  ot  attuuder,  from  which 

U  never  capital,  and  does  not  afiect  the  chil- 
dreii.     [AtTAiNDBB ;  Ihpiacukbht.] 
Maj,  IM»  i^ParKaamt. 

PlJcankun,  &b  Bdwus  (d.  ISlS),  was 
•  Wither-in-law  of  the  Suke  of  WelliDgton, 
■ltd  one  of  hi(  moat  (mated  mbordinatea.  He 
diatingnJahed  himself  grcatl;  in  tbeFeninmlar 
War,  playing  an  important  part  in  the  victory 
ot  8a£uiiuKA  (1813).  Dunng  the  wai  vith 
America,  which  hegas  in  1812  he  commanded 
tha  eipeditiou  aent  against  New  Orli&iui. 
The  place  was  vigorously  defended  by  Qeneral 
Jaelooa,  and  in  the  dissBtroualy  muuDcesaful 
aaault  (JaiL  e,  1815)  Pakenham  lost  his  life. 

PnUngton.  Sm  Johh  (if.  1737),  was  a 
high  Tory,  and  member  for  the  county  of 
'wf>rcester  during  the  teigns  of  Williain 
HI.  and  Anne.  He  prefeired  a  complaint 
against  William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Worces- 

in  the  elections  against  him,  and  proved 
his  case,  the  Honse  censuring  their  con- 
dant  as  "  unchristian."  Sir  John  Pakington 
vat  throughout  his  life  a  violent  partisan ; 
hia  speech  aAainst  the  onion  vrith  Scotlftnd 
vras  hooted  down  because  of  its  ungenerous 
insinnations,  and  he  was  equally  head- 
strong in  hit  oi^iosition  to  the  Occasional 
Conformity  BilL  Theie  doefl  not  appear  to 
be  the  slightest  ground  for  the  idea  that  he 
was  tbe  ori^jnal  ot  Sir  Bogor  do  Coverley. 
He  was  the  ancestor  of  Sir  John  Pakington, 
created  Banm  Hampton  {d.  IS80),  who  held 
Tarious  posts  in  Lonl  Derby's  ministry,  and 
who,  in  18S6,  disclosed  to  his  constituents  the 
secret  ol  the  famooi  "TenKinutee'  Bill." 

Btuhopa,  HM.  qf  Ss«. ;  W;oii.  ilut  i/f  Qw(» 

Falfttins,  CoimrnH,  are  so  called  from 
the  tact  that  their  lords  had  royal  rights, 

aually  with  the  king  in  his  palace  Ipalatium). 
le  earl  ot  a  coonty  palatine  could  pardon 
tnaaoos,  mnrders,  and  felonies  i  while  all 
writs  were  in  his  name,  and  offences  were 
mid  to  be  committed  against  his  peace,  and 
not  against  that  of  the  king.  Palatine  counties 
originated  in  the  time  of  William  L,  who 
practically  created  three — Chester,  Durham, 
and  Kent — whilst  Shropshire  had,  until  the 
time  ot  Eenry  I.,  pahtine  ri^ts.  These 
counties  were  selected  as  being  especially 
liable  to  attack— Chester  and  Shropshire 
from  the  Welsh  Marches,  Kent  from  !Ftance, 
and  Durham  from  Scotland.  The  disturbed 
state  o(  the  borders  rendered  it  an  easy  task 
tor  an  earl,  who  was  ss  powerful  as  a 
aoveieign  ia  hi*  own  territ<»ry,  to  extend  hi* 


frontiers  at  the  expense  of  his  enemies. 
Kent  ocased  to  be  a  palatine  earldom  after 
the  death  ot  Odo  ot  Bayeux,  whilst  Pem- 
brokashii«  and  Heihamshire,  in  Northumber- 
land, were  made  counties  palatine.  Henry  I. 
granted  ri^al  righte  over  the  Isle  of  Ely  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  in  the  year  1361  Lan- 
created  a  palatJTm  earldom.    "  *" 


staff  of  officers,  constable,  stewud,  and  the 
rest ;  it  had  its  parliament,  consisting  of  the 
barons  of  the  coonty,  and  was  not  until  1641 
represented  in  the  Parliament  ot  the  king- 
dtnu,"  The  other  counties  palatine,  with  the 
exception  of  I^ncaster  and  Chester,  which 
were  held  by  the  crown,  and  ot  Durham,  were 
assimilated  to  the  rest  oi  the  country  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  palatine  jurisdiction 
ot  Durham  remained  with  the  bishop  nntil 
1836,  whilst  the  jurisdiction  ot  the  Palatine 
Courts  at  Lancaster,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Chancen  Court,  were  tranaferred  to  the  Hi|^ 
Court  ot^ Justice  by  the  Judicature  Act  ot  1873. 

Pale,  Thb.  That  part  of  Ireland  which 
was  ^/a^tDknbjecttoEnKliBhlawbegantobe 
called  the  "  Pale  "  in  the  fifteenth  centuir.  It 
was  in  earlier  times  distinguished  from  Celtic 
Ireland  aa  "the  English  land."  The  Pale 
was  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  waste  marche*, 
beyond  which  lay  the  lands  of  the  Irish 
enemy.  From  ue  invasion  of  Edward 
Bruce,  in  131G,  until  the  Geraldine  rebellion 
in   the   sixteenth   century,    the    extent    of 

Bruce  harried  the  Pale  mercilessly  in  1316 
and  1317.  The  small  Eaglish  faeehoMets 
were  forced  to  follow  the  Lord-Deputy  in 
his  "  hostings."  Their  abandoned  formsteads 
were  robbed  and  burnt  by  English  and  Irish 
alike.  They  fled  in  great  nnmbera  across 
the  Heaa,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  legal 
prohibitions.  The  Statute  of  Kilkenny  [13*^7] 
openly  acknowled^ee  the  division  of  Ireland 
into  a  Celtic  ana  an  English  tatritory,  and 
attempts  to  isolate  them  from  each  other  by 
decreeing  mvage  penalties  against  Celtic 
intruders  into  the  I^er  and  Erglish  colonists 
adopting  Irish  customs.  But  the  law  was 
loon  a  dead  letter.  The  statute  ot  Edward 
IV.,  c  3,  provides,  just  a  century  later,  tor 
the  swearmg-in  ot  the  Irish  inhabitants  ot 
the  Pale  as  ueges,  and  declares  that  deputies 
•hall  be  named  to  accept  their  oaths  "  for  the 
multitude  that  is  to  be  sworu."  The  Farlia- 
mentof  Dro^eda  in  1494  ordered  the  construc- 
tion of  a  mound  and  ditch  aronnd  the  English 
border*,  "  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  from  the 
waters  of  AuIiSy  to  the  mountain  in  Kil- 
dare,  from  the  w^ers  of  Anlilly  to  Trim,  and 
so  forth,  to  Meath  and  Uriel.  These  prac- 
tically continued  to  be  the  limits  of  the  Pale 
until  Henry  VIII.  undertook  the  conquest  ol 
the  whole  island.  Dalkey,  TaUagbt,  Kil- 
callm,  Nuts,  Kikock,  Sydui,  Ardee,  Denver, 
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Mid  Dmuklk  fonned  Um  bolder  in  IfilS.  In 
1A34  then  wu  "  no  folk  subject  to  tha  kWa 
UwB,  but  half  ths  county  Uriel,  hmU  the 
ooun^  of  Heath,  halt  the  county  of  Dublin, 
haUttaeeountv  of  Kiidare."  In  1537  Juttioe 
Lutbell  deaoribei  the  Pile  u  a  "  little  precdnct, 
not  much  more  ttun  20  milei  in  length  ne  in 
bredth."  Bullied  by  the  caowa,  "oewed" 
by  the  Parliament,  Bubjeotad  by  their  lord! 
at  <nic«  to  feudal  duel  and  to  bibal  impoai- 
tioni,  plundered  by  corrupt  judaiee  and  ex- 
tortionate deputies,  blAcktasiled  by  the  Iriih 
In  time  of  peace,  and  harried  by  both  sides  in 
time  of  war,  the  dweller  in  the  Pais  ma 
probably  the  moat  wretched  of  all  the 
metobed  inhabituibi  of  Ireland. 

Si^tarinalmM  HmtlafaMl  DHnmnti  of  Irdml, 
„.  (iMOid  Sanaa)!  Blober,  Lteturu 
Hitttrffflnlamd. 


)d  to  the  bar  (1827),  and  having- 9orT»i 

I  the  B«oord  and  Munidpal  Corporation 
C<HnmiMiona,  was  appointed  in  I83S  Deputy- 
Keeper  of  her  Uajeaty'*  Becorda.  Palgrave 
wrote  largely  on  biatorical  subjects ;  big  chief 
work,  the  Sit*  and  Pfogrtn  of  tin  Engliih 
ComnoHtctailh;  Anflo-SaximFtrUid  11632), -wae 
the  fruit  of  unwearied  rneeereb  and  eiamina- 
tion  into  original  authoritiee,  and  though 
many  of  the  concluaiona  hare  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  later  echolara,  and  some  mistakea  in 
detail*  have  been  pointed  out,  it  ii  valuable 
for  its  leaming  tuid  acuteness.  He  wrote 
beaidea  a  Hiitorj/  of  England :  Atifle-SaxoH 
Ftriod  (1831) ;  a  Sittory  of  Normandy  end 
BngUmd  (18SI— fiT);  and  edited  for  the 
government  the  CaUndan  and  Inttntorin  of 
lit  Triaiury  of  tht  Bxeheqtier,  ParUamtntaTy 
WHU,  SotuH  Ouria  lU^,  and  JhamtmU 
Illuitralict  of  th*  Bitfory  of  Seolland,  besides 
writing;  an  Suay  on  l/u  Ortgiital  Ai^horily  ef 
1*4  Eing't  CaimeU.  Sir  Prandi  was  of  Jewidi 
MrentogB,  and  his  name  was  Coben,  which 
he  ohan^ed  to  Palgrave  on  hia  marriage. 

PaUadins,  Sr.,  waaone  of  the 


Patrick  in  Ireland.  He  waa  oonaecnited 
Biahop  ot  Ireland  by  fopa  Celeatine  I.,  and 
deqwtched  by  him  m  431  to  that  oounby. 
Lit^  ia  known  about  his  pravions  hiatory ; 
he  is  inppoaed  to  hare  bean  a  Briton,  and 
appears  to  hare  been  emit  in  the  Bist  instance 
by  the  Britiah  biahopa  to  the  Qanliah  biahoi>s, 
and  by  Uw  latter  to  the  Pope.  He  landed  in 
Mnnater,  but  tailed  to  gun  many  oonTorts, 
and  departed,  having  erected  uere  three 
wooden  churcbea.  On  hitwayback  to  Borne 
he  died,  one  noooont  reprewnting  him  aa 
having  been  martyrad  by  the  Soote. 

CfltaDOTaB,  raw  Xaittn!  Cdgu,  lii-t  ^ 
H.  PoMct; 

FkUiMr,  BiR  HroH  (h.  1720,  i.  1T9«), 
wu  aecond  in  command  to  Admiral  Reppel 
in  a  ludicrously  abortive  action  with  Uie 
E^«noh  oft  Qipe  Vihimt  in  I7T8,  in  whioh, 


()  Via 

after  aeveial  honia'  fluting,  the  rival  fleeta 
withdrew  without  any  advantage  havinx  been 
nined  on  either  aide.  Keppel  decland  that 
Falliaer  was  to  blame  for  this  failure,  mntoal 
recriminatioiu  ensued,  and  the  fotmer  being; 
a  member  of  the  Opposition,  the  latter  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  their  coae  WM  made 
a  parir  question.  At  length  the  matter  waa 
referred  to  a  court -inartial,  which,  reflecting 
the  unjust  tone  of  popular  opinion,  trimn- 
phantly  acquitted  Keppel,  and  when  Palliaer, 


Palmer,  8ik  Thokab  (d.  IGSSJ,  waa  Joint 
commander  of  the  Engliah  force  irtuch  invaded 
Scotland  in  1S48,  and  took  Haddington.  On 
the  blockade  oi  the  town  by  the  nench  and 
Scotch  he  waa  taken  priaoner  while  eacorting 
a  relieving  force  which  re-victualled  the 
exhausted  garrison.  Palmer's  chief  notoriety 
ia  derived  from  hia  betrayal  (in  1661)  of  tha 
Protaotor  gomenat  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
to  whom  he  revealed  a  plot  to  murder 
Warwick  himaelf,  and  others  of  the  Protector'a 
enemies,  which,  whan  aupptemented  by  aome 
falae  additions,  led  to  hia  death.  Palniei  waa 
subsequently  oondemned  by  a  apecial  oom- 
miuion,  and  executed  for  hia  shore  in  the 
treaaon  of  Noithumberland  and  Lady  Jane 
Grey. 

PlJUKrrton,  Hnrnv  Jom  Tbmplb, 
ViicovHT  {b.  1784,  d.  1866),  waa  the  eldest 
Bon  of  the  second  viacount.  He  succeeded 
to  the  title,  which  was  in  the  Irish  peerage, 
in  1806,  end  waa  promptly  chosen  by  tbe 
Tory  party  in  the  University  of  Edinbtuvh 
to  contest  the  aeat,  but  without  aucceaa.  In 
1807,  however,  he  began  his  parliameatary 
career  aa  the  represeotative  of  Newport,  and 
two  years  later  became  Secretary  at  War  in 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  adminiatration.  Thia 
office  he  held  under  aucceteive  governments 
until  1S28,  and  uded  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  his  great  exploits  as  far  aa  a  rotten  military 
system  permitted.  Lord  Falnu^abRl  enrly 
attached  himaelf  to  the  more  liberal  eection 
of  the  Tories,  which  waa  led  ty  Osnning  and 
HuskiaaoD,  and  he  followed  the  latter  out  of 
office.  He  now  joined  the  Whigs,  and  in 
1830  acMpted  the  Secretaryship  for  Foreign 
Afbura  under  Elarl  Grey,  plajiug  an  bononr- 
able  part  in  the  negotiadona  which  led  to  tbe 
independence  ot  Belgium,  to  the  aettlement  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  questions,  to  the 
European  resiatanos  to  the  designs  of  He^iemet 
Ali,  which  brought  him  into  so  murlt  odhim 
in  France.  Having  retired  from  office  with 
the  rest  of  hie  oolleagnee  in  1S41,  he  re- 
turned with  them,  and  again  becnme  Forogn 
Secretary  In  1S4S.  Paltnersttn's  nn^rana- 
thetic  attitude  towards  the  Enropean  levolB- 
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tioai  of  IMS,  Mid  the  qoaml  with  Oreece 
■boat  the  Don  pMifioo  aflur,  nuaed  hia 
(onign  policy  to  be  <iallBd  in  queataon ;  a 
*«t«  of  MDnue  ma  puMd  upon  it  in 
the  Houe  of  Lotda^  but  in  the  Hoom 
of  Comnuma  an  amendment,  moved  by 
Mr.  Boebaoli  in  favour  of  the  govammeat, 
wu  carried  bv  a  majoiity  of  forty-aix, 
PalmentOD  making  u  magniflctnt  epsech  on 
tha  (tatna  of  Btitiih  aubjecta  abnad.  In 
lUS  he  waa  diamJaMd  from  office  by  the 
Qnaao,  aotiBg  on  the  advice  of  Lord  John 
Riinanll.  for  exproaamg,  entiialy  on  hia  own 
reiyoiiwTiilitT,  the  govenuneot'a  approval  of 
Louie  IfapolMu's  «mj>  d'iitt.  lii  iptte  of 
Ur.  Ditneli'i  Mying,  "  lliere  waa  a  FainuT- 
gfam,"  he  pranwy  defeated  hia  late  leader 
on  tbe  Hihtia  mil,  and  having  deoUoed  office 
in  Loid  Detby'a  itillbom  mmiBtiy,  bemme 
Ibnne  Baoietary  in  Lord  Abeidesn'a  CnaHtioa 
oabiaet  (Deo.,  1S62}.  In  that  capadtj  he 
inangoiated  tiie  tiMet^-leave  syetem,  but 
he  wM  chiefly  employed  the  vhile  in  watch- 
ing the  Eadem  question,  and  urging  hia 
ocUeaguei  forward  to  the  war  with  RoMia. 
On  the  (all  of  the  Aberdeen  adminiatration 
before  Mr.  Boebuok'a  vigoroiu  attack,  it  waa 
felt  that  he  wtu,  aa  he  aaid,  tininUMt,  ttoAia 
Feb.,  1S65,  he  bacame  Prime  Hiniitar.  After 
the  peace  a  period  of  languor  followed  ontil 
in  1S6T,  the  govomment  wu  defeated  on  Mr. 
Cobdea^a  motion  condconning  the  mtfuui^ 
Uken  in  "the  londu  Arraie"  albur,  when 
Lccd  Rduenton  appealed  to  the  country, 
and  came  back  again  to  power  with  a  lar^ 
majority  than  before.  The  Indian  Mutiny 
waa  followed  by  hia  lall  lor  the  tnnaferreaee 
of  the  aatfaorilT  of  the  Eaat  Lidian  Company  to 
thecrown.  InFehniary,18S8,  hewaemoetun- 
ezpaotadly  defeated  over  the  Conspiracy  Bill, 
caoaed  vj  Oraini'a  attempt  on  the  ufe  of 
Napoleon  III.,  hut  tha  Conwrvative  ulminia- 
tmtion  that  enpplonted  liim  proved  short- 
lived, and  in  1 8£9  he  came  into  power  again 
aa  Fint  Loid  of  the  Treoaoiy,  and  continned 
to  hold  that  office  nntil  hia  death.  During 
hia  administration  the  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Franoa  waa  oonoluded  (I860)  Umii^ 
Ur.  Cobden'a  eiertione.  He  was  on  the  side 
of  the  North  during  the  Amerioan  Civil 
War;  in  the  Trutt  and  Alabmia  attain  he 
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1863,  during  which  hia  distrust  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  compelled  him  to  dis- 
countenance the  idea  of  interventiaQ :  and 
the  Schleawig  -  Holstein  qaeetion,  during 
which  be  uttered  words  that  were  universally 
interpreted  to  imply  that  England  would 
intervene  on  beball  of  Denmark.  Lord 
Pahnercton's  last  great  speech  was  in  reply 
to  Hr.  Disraeli's  attack  on  the  oondnct  of  the 
govemmcmt,  and  it  saved  him  by  a  majority 
of  eighteen.  Hia  death  waa  lathOT  sudden. 
He  waa  bnried  in  Weatminater  Abbey,  Oct. 
37,  I86i.     Lord  Palmeraton  waa  e«enUally 


a  European  rather  than  an  English  states- 
man ;  he  has  bean  charged  with  understand' 
ing  little,  and  caring  still  Ian,  about  the 
great  movements  of  the  time  at  home.  On 
the  Continent  he  made  it  his  fliat  business  to 
uphold  the  inleieata  at  his  country,  and  that 
tact,  combined  with  his  genial  good-humour, 
was  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  great  popularity 
iriiioh  he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of  his  career. 

The  boat  lite  ot  Loid  Pslmentoa  Is  that  o( 
liord  DftltlDr.  th«  last  volume  of  whloli  U 
■dltad  br  tha  Hob.  Btoljii  AaUv.  H.P. 

Puidnl^  CiKKiMAi.  {d.  1226),  one  ot  In- 
nocent III. 's  ministers,  was  sent  to  England  in 
1213  to  make  terms  with  Kins  John,  For  a 
little  while  the  Idngheld  out,  but  finding  him- 
self deaezted  by  ever}'one,  he  conseoted  to  Pan- 
duITa  terms,  and  resigned  his  kingdom  to  the 
Pope,  receiving  it  bade  aa  a  fief  of  the  holy 
see.  Shortly  after  thia  PandnU  left  England 
and  did  not  return  till  1218,  when  he  wasap- 

E Dinted  legate  in  the  place  of  Qualo.  He 
eld  this  office  for  three  years,  during  wlii.;h 
time  he  brought  a  oonsid^ble  odium  on  hims 
B^  by  his  alliance  with  Peter  dee  Boche- 
against  the  English  members  of  the  Council. 
Still  we  find  him  lending  valuable  assistance 
to  the  cause  of  order  by  leprefiaing  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  barons.  In  1218  he  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  ot  Norwich.  Stephen  I^ng- 
lon  stronsly  opposed  PandulTa  pretensiona, 
and  in  1221  procored  the  recall  of  his  com- 
mission aa  legate,  together  with  a  promise 
from  the  Pope  that  daring  his  (I^ngton's) 
lifetime  no  legate  ahonld  be  appointed.  Pan. 
dolt  tetired  to  hia  dioceae  ot  Norwich,  where 
he  died. 


monk  Anguatine,  who  waa  sent  by  Pope 
Gregory  I.,  established  a  close  connection 
between  the  Church  in  England  and  the 
Papacy.  Gregory  I.  drew  up  a  scheme  tor  the 
acdesiaatical  organintion  of^England  accord- 
ing to  the  lines  of  the  provincial  organisation 
of  the  Koman  Empire.  There  ware  to  be  two 
eoclesiaatiFal  provincss— one  in  the  south,  and 
one  in  the  north  —and  each  ot  the  metro- 
politans was  to  have  twelve  suffragan  bishopa 
under  hm  This  suheme  waa  never  entirdy 
waliaed.  The  north  of  England  was  con- 
verted by  Celtic  missionaries ;  but  the  auperior 
orgamsatton  of  the  Koman  Church  made  it 
mote  Btttactdve  to  many  minds.  The  North- 
ronbrian  Wilfrid  vlgited  Home,  and  returned 
a  staunch  adherent  to  the  Roman  ayst«m. 
The  atnig^te  between  the  Roman  and  Celtic 
Chorchea  disturbed  Northnmbria,  tiH  the 
aynod  of  Whitby  (664),  chiefly  ovring  to 
Wilfrid's  influence,  decided  in  favour  ot 
Rome.  This  decision  brought  England 
within  the  circle  ot  Western  civilisation,  and 
made  possible  her  political  union.  Soon 
afterwards  the  death  of  an  Archbiehi^  of 
Canterbury  at  the  papal  court  gave  F(^ 
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atriking  instaDce  of  the  coamopoUtan  influence 
(d  the  Koman  lyatem  that  on  EeBtem 
monk  ahould  rale  the  English  Chorch.  Arch- 
bishop Theodore  hod  a  rare  g^ft  for  organiaa- 
tion.  He  established  the  framework  of  the 
eedaBiastical  syBtem  pretty  much  a*  it  re- 
nuiiu  at  present.  He  made  the  Church  in 
England  strong  in  religion  and  learning. 
England  became  a  centre  of  miBsionary 
activity.  In  the  eighth  century  English  mis- 
nonaruH  spread  CbriBtianity  along  the  Khine, 
and  paid  back  E^land'a  debt  of  natitude 
to  the  papacy  fay  bringing  the  Fninkish 
Chnrch  into  closer  connection  with  the 
holy  see.  In  7ST  a  si^  of  England's 
relationahip  to  Home  wae  given  by  Ofh,  Fi"g 
of  Merda,  who,  to  obtain  the  Pope's  consent 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Mercian  arch- 
bishopric at  lichfleld,  granted  a  tribute  to 
the  Pope.  This  payment  of  a  penny  from  every 
hearth  passed  on  under  the  name  of  Peter's 
pence,  and  in  later  days  the  traditioual  sum 
of  £201  E>B.  was  paid  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
Though  the  papacy  was  r^aided  with 
great  respect,  its  interference  was  rarely  in- 
vited in  the  afiairs  of  the  English  Church. 
In  the  tenth  century  Dunstan  made  the  in- 
tercourse with  Home  closer,  and  the  arch- 
bishops from  that  time  went  to  Rome  for 
their  palls. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
Anglo -BaxoD  times  Hie  Church  in  Eng- 
land was  decidedly  national,  and  worked 
harmoniously  with  Uie  State.  Few  mat- 
ters were  referred  to  the  Pope's  deciaioii. 
Even  Dunstan  rejected  a  papal  sentence,  and 
legates  were  rarely  seen  in  England.  But 
the  events  preceding  the  Noiroan  Conquest 
tended  to  bring  the  papacy  into  doaar  rela- 
tions with  English  politics.  Under  Edward 
the  Confessor,  a  Norman  favourite,  Bobcrt  of 
Jomigges,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. On  Godwin's  return  from  exile, 
An^bishop  Robert  Bed  amongst  the  other 
Normans.  His  place  was  filled  up  by  the 
election  of  Stigand,  which  Pope  Leo  IX. 
refused  to  recognise,  as  being  Dncanonical. 
Pope  Alexander  II.  favoured  the  expedition 
of  Duke  William  of  Normsndy,  end  sent  him 
a  consecrated  banner.  The  papal  approbation 
lent  the  Norman  Conqneat  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  crusade,  and  three  papal 
legates  were  sent  afterwards  to  reform  the 
Ti^ngliHh  Ohnrch.  Many  bishope  were  de- 
posed, and  Norman  successors  were  given  to 
their  sees.  But  neither  WiUiam  I.  nor 
Archbishop  I^nfranc  were  men  who  were 
willing  to  surrender  any  of  the  rights  of  their 
position.  The  great  Pope  Qr^ory  Vn.  sent 
to  demand  arrears  of  Peter's  pence,  which  he 
considered  as  a  feudal  du^  and  claimed  also 
Uie  performance  of  homage.  William  I. 
answered  Uiat  he  would  pay  the  arroirs ;  as 
to  the  homage,  he  had  never  promised  it,  his 


predeceeaara  had  never  performed  it,  and  he 
knew  not  on  what  grounds  it  was  claimed. 
Moreover,  William  I.  reduced  to  shape  the 
claims  of  the  crown  in  ecclenastitnl  matters. 
He  set  forth  three  points ;  ^1)  That  no  P(^ 
should  be  acknowledged  in  his  realm  save  after 
his  consent.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  tn- 
quency  of  dilated  elections  to  the  papacy, 
and  conflict!^  daims  between  rivals.  (!) 
No  dectsion  of  national  or  provincial  synods 
were  to  be  binding  without  his  consent.  13)  No 
vassal  of  the  crown  was  to  be  excommunuated 
till  he  had  been  informed  of  the  offence . 

The  strong  position  assnmed  by  William  I. 
was  used  by  William  II.  as  a  means  of  tyranny 
and  extortion.  Eodeaiastical  flefs  were  treated 
like  lay  fiefs ;  bishoprics  were  kept  vaouit, 
and  their  revenues  were  seized  b;  uie  ct«wii. 
The  reign  of  William  IL  shows  the  need  which 
there  was  for  a  power  like  that  claimed  hy 
Greaory  VII.  to  protect  the  CSinrch  f  ~ 
feudal  eiactions.  A  schism,  however,  w  ' 
the  papacy.  Archbishop  Anselm  was  at- 
tacked by  William  II.  because  he  wished  to 
receive  the  pall  from  Urban  II.,  whom 
the  king  had  not  yet  acknowledged  as  Pope. 
Finally  the  pall  was  sent  to  ^gland,  and 
was  taken  by  A"""'"*  frran  the  high  altar  at 
Canterbury.  But  Anselm  could  not  stand 
against  the  persecution  of  William  XL,  and 
fled  to  the  Continent,  where  the  papacy  was 
still  powerless  to  help  him.  On  Henry  I.'s 
accessioD  he  returned ;  bnt  he  had  learned  in 
his  exile  the  most  advanced  principles  of  tlie 
Hildebrandine  policy,  and  on  bis  return  he 
raised  an  objection  to  the  investiture  of 
spiritual  persons  by  a  layman.  Hub  was 
^actically  to  assert  the  entire  freedom  of  the 
Church  from  the  State.  Henry  I.  would  not 
yield,  and  Anselm  again  went  into  exile. 
But  the  king  needed  the  archbishop's  help, 
and  in  1107  Pope  Paschal  II.  agreed  to  a 
compromise,  which  l«n  yeais  afterwards 
»ss  extendjad  universally,  llie  crown  was 
to  receive  homage  for  the  temporalities 
attached  to  an  ecclesiastical  office,  while  the 
spiritual  emblems,  the  ring  and  croaier,  were 
to  be  conferred  by  spiritual  persona.  Soon 
after  this,  Hemj  I.  used  the  mediation  of 
Pope  Calixtus  II.  to  coropoae  bis  diSersDces 
witii  the  French  king.  Another  subject  of 
dispute  arose  about  the  preaence  of  papal 
legates  in  England.  The  Pope,  as  muvsnsl 
visitor  of  tile  Church,  tent  li^ali  m  lattn  for 
special  purposes.  The  English  clergy  main- 
tained tliat  the  Aldibishop  of  CanterDorr  was 
permanent  repreaenlative  of  the  fofe  {Ugatmt 
naiut)  in  England,  and  could  not  be  supo^ 
seded.  Henry  I.  dUd  not  Bg^it  this  qnention. 
In  1126  a  papal  legale,  John  of  Ctrmo*,  pre- 
sided at  an  important  council  in  IiMidon ;  tnt 
theprolest  against  legatea  was  not  in  vain. 

Henry  II.  procursd  from  the  <me  t'i";^* 
Pops,  Hadrian  IV.,  a  bnU  oonfeiring  <m  aim 
the  sovereignU*  of  Ireland,  i^dti  wa»  gnated 
on  the  ground  that  by  the  dMiatiaa  at  Coo- 
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■tantine  all  islnDds  were  vested  in  the  Ronran 
■ee.  Bat  he  mode  no  use  of  tlue  ^rant  till 
the  morder  of  Archblihop  Tbomaa  Becket 
made  it  desirahle  for  bini  to  show  some  se&l 
in  the  Pope's  (ervice.  During  the  quarrel 
between  Heuy  II.  and  Bccket,  the  papacj 
waa  not  stiong  enough  to  interfere  with  effect. 
Even  after  Becket's  murder  Alexander  III. 
received  Henry  Il.'a  eicnaes,  and  did  not  join 
hia  eneoiiea.  Heoiy  Il.'a  iavaaon  of  Ireiand 
waa  followed  hv  the  Syood  of  Caahel,  in 
which  the  Irish  Church  woe  reformed  in 
accordance  with  the  Pope's  wishes. 
V  The  reign  of  John  marks  the  farthest 
advance  of  the  papal  power  in  English  a&irs. 
Under  Innocent  III.  the  papacy  reached  ita 
highest  point,  and  John's  brut&l  character 
ma  no  match  for  the  Pope.  A  disputed 
election  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  led  to  an 
appeftl  to  Rome.  There  was  enough  infar- 
mality  to  instify  Innocent  III.  in  setting 
aside  both  UieclaimantB  ;  but  he  went  further, 
caused  a  new  election  to  be  held  in  Rome, 
and  nomiuaUd  Stephen  langton  to  the  auf- 
trages  of  the  monks.  John  refused  to  admit 
Lauf^ton,  and  Innocent  III.  laid  hia  kingdom 
under  an  interdict.  John  conSscated  tho 
gooda  of  the  clergy;  Pope  Innocent  III. 
proceeded  to  ezcommnnicate,  and  finally 
to  depoee,  the  king^.  John's  granny  had 
alien^ed  hia  sabjecta,  and  tiie  French  king 
ma  ready  to  execute  the  papal  sentence.  In 
despair  John  made  abject  submission;  gnuited 
hi*  kingdom  to  the  Pope,  and  received  it 
back  as  a  fief,  by  the  annual  rent  of  1,000 
marks.  As  John  debased  himself  the  spirit 
of  the  English  bttrona  rose.  Aided  by  Arch- 
hiahop  Loneton  they  demanded  a  charter  of 
liberties.  Innocent  III.,  to  his  disgrace,  took 
the  side  of  his  vassal,  and  tho  Qr^t  Charter 
was  a  victory  won  by  a  united  people  against 
the  king  and  the  Pope  alike.  Innocent  III. 
annulled  the  charter,  bat  died  as  the  struggle 
was  about  U>  commence.  John's  death  quickly 
fallowed,  and  the  minority  of  Henry  III. 
gave  time  for  reflection.  The  young  king 
waa  crowned  by  the  legate  Guio,  and  for 
a  time  there  waa  on  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  papacy  to  set  up  a  legatine  govenunent  in 
England.  Archbishop  lAngton,  by  eomeBt 
remonstrances,  procured  the  withdrawal  of 
l^atea,  and  the  conflrmution  by  the  Pope  of  the 
legatine  power  of  the  Anrhbishop  of  Genter- 
buiy.  For  two  centuries  thtre  woe  no  further 
att^pt  to  interfere  by  I^ates  in  English  affairs. 
The  papacy  was  soon  involved  in  a  dee- 
perate  struggle  against  the  imperial  hoose 
of  Hohenstaufen,  for  which  it  needed  large 
supplies.  England  woe  exposed  to  in- 
creamog  exHctions,  and  the  feeble  character 
of  Henry  III.  made  him  a  willing  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  resolute  Popes  Gregory  IX. 
and  Imnocent  IV.  The  Pope  taxed  the  Eng- 
liah  clergy  to  the  extent  of  a  twentieth  or  a 
tenth  of  their  annual  incomes.  They  pro- 
tected at  the  Council  of  Lyons  (1246),  but 
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their  remonstrances  were  not  supported  by 
the  king.  Moreover,  the  Pope  naed  recklessly 
his  prerogative  of  provisions,  or  nominatitms 
to  vacant  benefices,  suapending  the  rights  of 
the  patrons.  It  was  said  that  the  incomee 
thus  drawn  from  England  by  foreign  and 
non-reaident  ecclesiastics  amouiited  to  50,000 
marks.  An  associatioii  was  formed,  headed 
by  a  knight.  Sir  Robert  Twinge,  winch  took 
the  law  into  its  own  hands,  harried  the  papal 
collectors,  and  drove  tbem  from  the  kingdom. 
Innocent  IV.  offered  Henry  III.  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  for  his  second  son 
Edmund,  and  Henry  III.  did  his  beet  to 
induce  England  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
war  necessary  to  gam  poesenion  of  this  dis- 

Cted  heritage.  The  laity  refused  to  pay; 
t  the  clergy  suffered  from  every  device  which 
the  papal  ingenuity  could  fiiune.  Hence 
clerj(kl  discontent  was  a  strong  element  in 
the  Banms'  War,  and  the  nation  geneially 
looked  upon  the  Pope  as  a  foreiglk  intruder. 

The  great  King  Edward  I.  bod  to  face  a 
resolute  Pope  in  Boniface  YIII.,  who  aimed 
at  making  the  papacy  the  centre  of  the  inter- 
national relations  of  Europe.  By  the  bnH 
Clericit  laicai,   Boniface  VIIL   forbade   the 


prohibition  against  a  heavy  demand  I 
money  made  by  the  king.  Edward  I. 
replied  by  outlawing  those  who  refused  to 
pay,  and  the  cle^i^  were  driven  to  make 
composition  with  the  roj'al  officers.  Boon 
afterwards,  however,  Edward  I.  was  glad  to 
employ  Boniface  VIII.  as  arbitrator  in  an 
untimely  difference  between  himself  and  the 
French  kin^.  Boniface  VIII.,  wishing  to 
extend  his  infiuence,  encouraged  the  Scots 
to  appeal  to  him  as  judge  between  them 
end  Edward  I.  Edward,  to  avoid  a  personal 
quarrel  with  the  Pope,  laid  hia  lett^  before 
Parliament  at  Lincohi  in  1301.  The  barons 
replied  that  the  Kings  of  England  had  never 
pleaded,  nor  been  bound  to  plead,  concerning 
their  temporsl  rights  before  any  judge,  eccle- 
siastical or  secular ;  their  subjecb  would  not 
permit  them  to  do  so.  Boniface  VIII.  was 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  French  king, 
which  ended  in  his  defeat,  and  led  to  the 
eitablishment  of  the  papacy  at  Avignon.  The 
feeble  Edward  II.  was  ready  to  uae  Pope 
John  XXII.  as  the  means  of  procuring  s 
truce  with  Scotland  ;  but  the  fortunes  of  war 
had  changed  after  Bannockhnm,  and  it  waa 
now  the  torn  ol  the  Scots  to  refuse  the  papal 
mediation. 

The  French  war  under  Edward  III.  in- 
cretised  the  English  rcai  stance  to  papal 
exactions,  which  under  the  Avignonese  Popes 
grew  heavier  and  heavier.  'The  Popes  at 
Avignon  were  on  the  French  side,  and  Eng- 
land would  not  see  her  money  carried  to  her 
foea.  Id  1343  the  agents  of  two  cardinals 
who  held  preferment  in  England  were  driven 
from  the  laod.      In  ISfrl   wm   p«Med  the 
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BtatDte  at  Provisan,  whidi  entctod  thai  if 
the  Pope  appointed  to  a  benefice,  the  pn- 

sentation  for  that  time  was  to  fall  to  the 
Idng,  and  the  ga.pal  aonuoeem  were  liable  to 
impriaoiunent  till  they  had  renounced  their 
.  claims.  To  aToid  the  con&iot  of  jnriadictiaa 
between  the  royal  courts  and  the  papal 
courta,  the  Statute  of  Prumuoire  in  1353 
forbade  the  withdrawal  of  suits  from  the 
king's  court  to  any  foreign  court.  In  136S 
Pope  Urban  V.  demanded  ftrreaoi  for  the 
last  thirty-three  yean  of  the  b^bute  of  1,000 
marks  which  John  had  agreed  '" '"  """ 


,0  anothei  power  without  its  oonsent. 
Lords  and  Commons  together  reaolved  that 
the;  would  resist  to  the  ntmost  the  Pope's 
claun.    Urban  V.  withdrew  in  silence,  and 

Kgain  revived. 

The  epiiit  of  reaistuiGe  to  the  npaoj  was 
eipieased  in  the  leaching  of  Wyclit,  who 
began  his  career  as  an  ixdent  supporter  of 
the  English  Church  against  the  Pope.  When 
ha  pasfted  into  the  ragiou  of  doctrine,  Pope 
Gregory  XI.  iMued  bulls  ordering  his  trial ; 
but  w'ydif  was  not  personally  condemned. 
The  great  schism  in  the  [wpac;  led  to  an 
increase  ia  papal  expenditure  and  papal 
exaotioDS,  eepecialW  under  Boni&ute  IX.  But 
the  spirit  of  England  and  the  Statutes  of 
FroTiBon  and  Prffimanire  were  strong  enough 
In  1391  Boni- 


r  that  they  would 
not  recognise  the  Pope's  power  of  ezcommuni* 
cation  if  it  were  direoted  against  any  who 
were  simply  upholding  the  rights  of  the 
crown.  At  the  same  time  a  more  strin^nt 
statute  against  provisors  was  passed.  The 
•uhism  in  the  papacy  greatly  diminished  the 
papalpower,  and  led  to  many  eSorts  to  heal 
it.  Ultimately,  in  the  Council  of  Constiince 
the  rival  popes  were  deposed  or  resigned,  and 
in  the  vacancy  of  the  papal  office  there  wsa 
an  opportunity  for  reforming  abuses  in  the 
ecclesiastical  system.  The  Emperor  Stgis- 
mond  wsa  denrous  of  reform,  and  at  first 
Henry  V.  of  England  promised  his  aid.  But 
the  difficulties  of  harmonious  woriiinK  in  the 
council  were  bo  greet  that  Henry  V.  deserted 
Sigismund,  and  joined  those  who  thought 
that  a  new  election  to  the  papacy  was  a 
necessary  prelude  to  reform.  Henry  Beaufort, 
Bishop  of  Wincheater,  the  king's  oniUe,  whs 
called  to  Oonstanca,  to  mediate  between  con- 
tending parties.  By  his  good  oScea  arrange- 
ments were  made  tot  lh«  election  which  ended 
in  the  choice  of  Uartin  T.  (UlS).  Martin  V. 
■bowed  his  gratitude  by  raising  Hemj  Bean- 
fort  to  the  £gnity  of  tardinal.  It  shows  the 
weaknesa  of  the  goremment  under  Henry 
TX,  that  Beaufort  was  allowed  to  hold  this 


dignity  t^ether  with  his  bishopiio.     Up  to 
this  time  'Kngii'*'  bishops  had  been  compiled 


dioalate.  Uoieover,  Beaufort  w 
papal  legate  against  the  Hoasitea.  He  raised 
troops  in  England,  and  led  an  expedition. 
Archbishop  Chich^y  was  weak  and  timid. 
Martin  V.  ordered  him  to  prwinre  the  repesl 
of  the  Statute  of  Pnemunire,  and  when  be 
pleaded  his  inahihty,  ■nspended  ^"n  from  his 
office  as  legate.  In  U28  Chicheley  was 
driven  to  beg  the  Commons  to  repeal  ttw 
Statuto  of  Pramunire ;  but  weak  as  was  tha 
government,  the  CommooB  refosed.  Martin 
V.  humiliated  the  Bngliah  episcopate,  bat 
gained  nothing  for  himself. 

The  next  r«dations  of  the  papacy  with  Eiw- 
land  are  purely  political,  arising  from  tiae 
Pope's  position  in  the  politics  of  Italy.  In 
1439  Henry  VII.  of  England  joined  tba 
League  which  was  formed  by  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  against  the  French,  in  consequence  of 
Charles  VIII. 's  invasion  of  Italy.  ^milaHj 
in  IS12,  Henry  VIII,  joined  the  Holy  Leagae 
which  Julius  II.  fonned  against  France. 
Julius  II.  promised  to  transfer  to  him  the 
title  of  "nioat  Christian  King,"  which  faitd 
hitherto  belonged  to  the  French  oonaitiL 
The  toaosfer  was  not  made,  but  a  few  yean 
later  Hem?  VIH.  was  BatJoBed  with  tbe  titb 
of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  granted  to  him 
by  Leo  X.  in  return  for  a  treatise  against 
Martin  Lotha.  Henry  VIIL's  great  minis- 
ter,  Wols^,  became  a  cardinal,  aspired  to 
the  p^tacy,  and  entertained  nrojacts  for  a 
reform  of  the  Church.  But  Henry  vm.'s 
desire  for  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  OstheriiMi 
of  AiagDn,  led  to  a  coUision  with  (he  puiacy. 

nul,  ot  declare  to  be  invalid  ntim  the  flnt, 
the  dispensation  by  virtue  of  which  he  had 
married  his  brother's  widow.  Clement  VIL 
temporised,  and  even  endeavoured  to  prooire 
Catherine's  consent.  He  committed  the  cavas 
to  Wolsey  and  Campeggio  ss  legatee,  aod 
then  revoked  it  to  his  own  court.  Henry 
VUI.  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  Wolssy 
was  declared  liable  to  the  penalties  of  Pne- 
munire for  having  exercised  the  authocitf 
of  legate.  The  de^y  were  by  a  legal  quibUa 
involved  in  the  same  penalty,  ana  only  es- 
caped by  admitting  the  royal  «npr«BNCT. 
Henry  VIIL  hoped  to  inf  '  ■  -  " 
but  Clement  VII.  dared  i 

Act  of  Pariiament,  and  all  direct  relations 
with  the  Court  of  Boaie  were  suspended.  Ia 
1537  Pole  was  made  legato  north  of  the  Alps, 
with  a  view  to  influence  English  aSiin ;  but 
Henry  VIII.  proclaimed  him  a  traitor,  and 
Pole  was  obliged  to  retntn  from  Flanden. 
Undra  Mary,  in  ie&4,  Pide  was  received  a* 
papal  leg^e  in  England,  and  all  Ada  of  Par- 
liament i^ainst  the  Pope's  jurisdiction  wite 
repealed.  Pope  Hiul  IV.  was  injodicioai 
enough  to  urge   upon  Mary  and  Pole  the 
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impouible  work  of  ntUaiag  the  poawasionB 
of  tha  Church.  Od  Um^'iomUi  ne  *howed 
Buch  an  impkcnble  qurit  tomudt  filiubeth. 
that  ahe  felt  th&t  Anna  Boleyn'B  dsiUghtar 
could  not  be  ncoadltid  to  the  Booum  Church. 
In   16o9  the  royal   tupimuuiy  wm  reotond. 


uid  tl 


farther    and 


abolition. 

fnithfli  from  the  papM^,  and  in  1671  l^nt  V. 

excommuDioated  Eluabeth. 

The  nuniaKe  of  Cbarlee  L  tQ  Henrietta 
Hari*  renewed  to  lome  degree  diplomatic 
m  with  the  Fope.  I^pal  nuMMwera 
t  to  En^and,  snd  Uie  queen  oad 
ative  at  Home.  Charlea  I. 
wiiheii  to  confirm  hU  cUinu  to  the  tile- 
gisnca  of  hi*  Catholic  aubjecla ;  Mid  hie  pitK 
ceedinn  wan  viewed  hy  tha  Pnritui  with 
■■    •         ».      The 

i>f  finffland  and  theChorch 
of  Rome  wbi  one  oiuae  id  popular  diicraitfliLt. 
Under  CharlM  II.  and  Janus  II.  these 
reUtiona  were  again  renewed,  with  the  result 
of  accentuating  more  clearly  the  ProteataatiBm 
of  England  liy  the  Act  of  1701,  which  sacurei 
the  Proteetact  SncoeiHion.  From  this  period 
relatiooB  with  the  papacy  became  regulated 
by  the  ordinary  exigenciea  of  diplomacy. 
During  the  NapoLeonic  war,  Eugluid  took 
the  part  of  Fiua  VII.,  and  restored  to  him 
the  Fapal  State*,  of  which  he  had  been  vio- 
lently diapofliened.    lie  last  act  o(  hostility 


amamon 
UMtopawil 


with  temtorial  deaigilationB. 

Cowl.  JIM.,'  LiwaTd,  Hid.  ef  Biit.  •JUtoa, 
Oit.  ef  tlw  g^MOk  C\v!-c\;  PsTFT,  Bit'.rf 
"-  ™ — V<>/A«ia>id;  MUmoii.  ialin  CH.-- 


Pspinasti,  M..  was  a  leader  of  tha  French 
Canadian  paity  of  Lower  Canada,  and  one  of 
the  chief  moverv  of  the  petitions  to  the  home 
goTenuusnt,  setting  foith  tha  grieTancBB  of 
the  Nationsi  party.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  and  living  bean  elected  a  member 
for  the  city  of  Montreal  in  IB20,  became  in 
a  very  short  tine  Speaker  of  the  assembly. 
On  the  oatbresk  of  the  riots  in  1S3B,  the 
goremmeat  attempted  to  arrest  Fapineau  for 
hie  democratic  uttemncet,  bat  failed,  though 
they  succeeded  in  compelling  him  to  leave  the 
country. 

Puis,  Matthew  {d.  eirtt  125S),  was  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans. 
He  was  sent  to  Norway  as  visitor  of  the 
Banedictiiie  order  by  the  Pope  in  1Z18,  and 
probably  employed  in  other  important  diplo- 
matic and  eocleiiaitical  miieioiK.    He  was  a 


dcian,  poet,  and  tiieologian. 

specially  notable  as  an  historian.  Ha  wrote 
a  work  called  CArtmiai  Mqfora,  which  is 
a  WMitinuatioit  at  tlie  Mitioty  of  Roger  ot 


Wendover  from  the  j^aer  123G.  He  also 
wrote  Biitoria  Mmcr,  which  extends  from 
lOST  to  1263,  and  the  Uvi  of  tki  Abbott  af 
St.  AlioMi,  He  if  toppoeed  also  to  have 
written  the  abridgment  of  the  Mittaria 
Mejtr  called  Flert*  HiitorimntM,  and  attri- 
buted  to  Matthew  of  Westminster.  Matthew 
Faria  is  the  greatest  of  our  mediaval  chnmi- 
dera,  and  almost  tlie  onW  one  deserving 
the  name  of  hiftoriao.  Ha  seems  to  have 
been  on  intimate  terms  with  Henry  III.  and 
the  chief  men  of  hia  day,  and  to  have  made 
Kood  use  of  his  opportuoitiea.  Hia  worln, 
bom  their  fulnaia,  their  evident  «i^  of  bc< 
conte  informaticn,  and  their  plam-spoken 
candour,  are  by  hx  the  moat  important 
authoritiea  for  the  flnt  half  of  the  thirteenth 
centuiy ;  vUle  in  point  of  style,  and  in  the 
acutenaa  of  their  obaorvatious  and  reflections, 
they  are  vary  neatly  superior  to  moat  of  the 

An  edition  o[  tba  Hill.  Wncr  (■  pnbHihad  In 
the  Solli  BartML     Tba  Okmrfm  lla^mi  wen 

Int  Dilntad  In  U7I.    There  la  a  tnulatiou  In 
Bohn  a  .^aHfaorioa  Xiftmry. 

FKFia,  Thb  Dkujutioh  of,  1866.  At  the 
Cangren  of  Farii,  1816,  four  important  points 
of  intenuitioaal  law  were  ^lead  to  t^  the 
repreaentativea  of  thepowos; — (1)  Privateer- 
ing is  and  renuuna  aholished.  (2)  The 
neutral  flag  covers  even  enemies'  goods,  with 
the  eioeption  of  contrabood  <A  war.  (3) 
Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contnt- 
band  of  war,  are  not  Uabla  to  capture  under 
an  enony's  flag.     (i)_Blockadm  i. 


prevent  s 


I  force  really  sufllcient    i 


The 


of  the  United 
_  tor  these  reaolu- 
the  first,  but  given 


States  o(  America 

tiona.    It  was  rehiaed  __  _ 

to  the  rest     This  lefoMl „   

objections  raised  by  the  Europnn  powera  to 
the  American  ptopoaition  that  for  Oie  future 
all  private  property  should  be  exempted  from 
capture  by  Bhips  of  war.  Spain  and  Mexico 
also  declined  to  accede  to  the  four  aitidee. 

,  Tm  TssATT  or  (Fbb,,  1783),  btonght 

to  an  end  the  Seven  Tears'  War  between 
Fmnce  and  England.  Separate  negotiations 
had  been  opened  in  March,  1T61,  hut  had 
been  broken  oft  by  Pitt  on  learning  of 
the  _  Family  Compact  between  France  and 
Spain.  Upon  this  diacorery,  Pitt  resolved  on 
war  with  Spain,  and  laid  energetic  plans  for 
catrying  on  that  war  before  the  Council. 
Temple  alone  supported  him ;  and  finding 
that  he  could  not  lead,  he  resigned  in  October. 
In  November  the  treaty  was  concluded  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Enghih  ambassador  at 
Paris.  As  to  Spain,  each  nation  was  to 
obaerva  the  same  limits  as  before  the  war 
be(^  Spain  conceding  all  the  points  on 
wmch  she  had  based  her  declaration  of  war. 
Between  France  and  England  both  nations 
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agreed  to  talCB  no  further  part  in  the  war  in 
UenoAny  ;  and  the  French  were  to  lestore  sil 
temlorie*  held  by  them  in  Ueaae  and 
HaooTer.  Minona  wni  to  be  given  by  them 
in  szchange  for  Belleisle.  America  puaed 
whoUf  to  EnglaiLd ;  but  the  French  were 
to  retain  their  right*  of  fishing  oS  Newfonnd- 
laod.  In  the  West  Indies,  Engluid  retained 
Tobago,  Dominica.  8t.  Vinuent,  and  Grenada ; 
but  restored  tiuadaloupe,  Martinique  and  St. 
Lucia.  In  Africa  Fnuice  B;ave  up  Senegal, 
but  recoveiad  Goree.  In  India,  she  agreed 
to  have  no  military  Mtabliahment ;  and  on 
thie  condition  the  French  were  ^owed  to 
resume  the  factories  which  thejr  bad  held 
before  the  war.  Before  the  peace  vaa  finally 
concluded,  news  came  of  the  capture  ot 
HavMinah ;  and  the  EngUah  cabinet  inmsted 
on  some  equivalent  being  given,  il  England 
waj  to  cede  thia,  her  most  recent  conquest. 
Florida  wu  accordingly  given  up  by  France. 
Stoshopc,  HU.  q/'Bns.,-  Thmteru.  W*  "f 
Chatkiati  Kooh  and  Scnoall,  IVoiUi  di  Pate 

,    Tub  Triatt  or  (May,  I8U),  was 

concluded  by  the  allies  soon  after  the  ab- 
dication of  Napoleon,  and  hie  despatch  to 
Elba.  It«  terms  were  very  moderate,  when 
I  oneidered  by  the  side  ol  the  terrible  havoc 
inflicted  on  the  Continent  during  nearly 
twenty  yean  by  the  French  armies.  The 
frontier  of  1 7S0  was  to  be  genenlly  restored ; 
but  on  the  north,  and  towards  the  Rhine,  it 
was  to  be  advanced,  so  as  to  include  seveiKl 
ataxoft  fortresses,  while  towards  the  Alps  a 
considerable  part  of  Savoy  was  included 
within  the  »«nch  border.  England  and 
Austria  refused  to  make  France  pay  any 
(.■ontribution  towards  the  expensed  incurred 
by  the  war.  The  only  rwl  advantage  osined 
by  England  whs  the  surrender  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  in  order  to  secure  the  route  to 
India,  while  it  retained  Ualta  for  the  same 

-,   Tkb  TBSArr   or   fNov.   20,   1816), 

was  concluded  on  the  cloae  of  Napoleon's  final 
campaign  in  Flanders.  It  rigorously  in- 
sisted en  confining  France  to  its  old  boon- 
daiy  of  1 790,  and  derived  it  of  the  additions, 
which  the  bmaty  of  the  previous  year  had 
allowed  to  it.  A  large  contribution  towards 
the  war  expenses  waa  levied  upon  it,  to  the 
amount  of  700,000,000  francs,  which  was  all 
to  be  paid  in  five  years.  As  a  secnnty  for 
the  payment  of  thin  large  indemnity,  and  for 
the  future  tranquillity  of  the  country,  it  was 
Htipalated  that  Uie  northern  toitresses  should 
he  held  for  fire  years  by  the  troops  of  the 
iJlies. 

*         Alison,  R*lt.  of  EuTopti   Lrmdokitrrt  Oorr^ 
•panilMH  i  BtapLaton,  W  i^  Cnnaiair, 

,  Thb  Trbatt  of  (Feb.,  1B68).  came 

at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1866  the  plenipoten- 


basis  of  a  peace.  They  were  eventually 
accepted  in  a  slightly  amended  form  by 
the  Czar.  The  fint  redressed  the  Mol- 
davian frontier,  so  as  to  render  it  more  easily 
defsnaibls  aoauut  Russian  invasion.  The 
second  took  nom  Husaia  all  control  over  the 
moatllS  of  the  Danube,  appointing  first  a 
'  '  ~  of  the  great  powers  to  amnge 
M,  and  secondly  a  permanent 
from  Austria,  Turkey,  Bavsria, 
Wurlomburg,  and  the  three  Danubian  pro- 
vinces to  draw  up  rulea,  establish  a  police. 
and  superintend  navigation,  llie  third  pto- 
poecd  that  no  fleet,  and  no  naval  station  ol 
any  country,  should  be  permitted  in  the 
BUck  Sea,  but  tbat  Hussia  and  Turkey  should 
be  empowered  to  make  a  convention  to  ke«p 
up  a  small  light-armed  force  for  pidice  and 
'  coast  service ;  on  the  other  hand  merchant 
ships  of  all  classes  were  to  b«  allowed  freely 


,  The  Thkaty  or  (March  3,  1867),  waa 

concluded  between  England  on  the  one  bend 
and  Persia  on  tho  other.  By  it  Penia  re- 
nounced aL  claim  or  dominion  over  Herat 
and  Afebsnistan,  and  engaged  to  refer  any 
future  differences  she  might  have  with  the 
Afghan  States  to  the  friendly  offices  of  the 
British  government.  The  slave  trade  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  was  also  by  this  treaty  abolished. 

Paxisll  is  derived  fioni  the  Greek  irc^ma, 
and  means  primarily  the  district  assigned  to 
a  particulaT  church.  In  early  times  the 
bishoprics  were  small  and  the  spiritual 
care  of  each  town  or  district  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  but  with  the  nmad 
of  Christianity  and  the  development  td  the 
importance  of  the  episcopate,  it  became 
usual  to  assign  special  districts  within  the 
diocese  to  the  care  of  a  eiogle  preabyter  under 
the  bishop's  supervisioD.  By  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century  at  latest  this  parochial  system 
became  universal,  but  it  had  been  graduaUy 
growing  tip  long  before  that  time.  In  England 
the  original  missionaries  were  monka,  who 
were  organised  together  by  their  dependence 
on  the  taehop,  but  it  soon  became  an  evidence 
of  piety  for  the  ioni  of  a  district  to  Jiuild  and 
endow  a  church  on  it,  in  return  for  which  he 
seems  to  have  acquired  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating the  minister,  who  gradually  obtained 
thedisposal    of    the    tithe,       "' 


nally  had  been  administered  by  the  bishop. 
Archbishop  Theodore  of  Tarsus  gave  the 
"    '   impulse    towards    the   development   of 

parochial      Bj-i  .        «      .      . 

urged   stronp  _ 
iportance   of   the   work. 


Itimately 


■ged  strongly  on  Archbisb^  Egbert 
portance  of  the  work.  Tlltin-*-'- 
vrhole  of  England,  with  i  „ 
exceptions,  waa  divided  into  parishea, 
whidi  were  usiMly,  though  not  necessarily, 
contertninous  with  the  townahip  or  manor, 
thought  in  many  cases  the  township  waa  too 
small  to  mqnimapriestandchurtiiiiiitsowik, 
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Sw  (I 

•0  that  lome  pariahet  contain  aeTeroI  town- 
ahipa,  and  BOmetimei  the  boundaries  of 
parigltiaa  tuid  towmhips  even  overlap.  Still, 
M  a  whole,  the  parish  became  little  more  Uus 
tlie  township  in  ita  eccleBUatical  Bitpect,  and 
as  the  old  Engliih  local  nyBtem  lieaune  ob- 
•olete,  the  parish  encroached,  an  to  aay,  npon 
the  township.  In  modam  tiniea  the  parish 
■u^esta  rivu  quite  as  much  as  Bccleeiasti<»l 
jorifldiction.  The  pariah  has  become  for  many 
purpOMl  the  nnit  of  local  government,  of  high- 
-way  management,  of  lating,  of  poor  leHe^a* 
much  as  the  district  under  the  jarisdiction 
of  the  rector  or  vicar.  The  parish  veatry, 
MJginally  an  ecclesiastical  asaembty  of  all  the 
inlubitants.  has  become  a  civil  coort  that  has 
acquired  some  of  the  slender  functions  of  the 
townshipmoot.  The  churchwardens  and  over- 
teers,  its  officers,  have  become  in  a  sense  dvil 
aa  veil  as  ecdeeiastical  officers.  One  of  the 
ohuirJiwBrdens  is  elected  by  the  ratepayeifl 
ta  the  Easter  vestry  meeting. 

Besides  civil  parishes,  as  old  parishes  are 
called,  the  Church  Building  Act  of  1818  ^r> 
mitt«d  the  establishment  of  new  aocladastical 
parishes  or  districta,  which,  independent  in 
ecclesiaatical  matters,  remained  for  dvil  par- 
posee  pait  o(  the  mother  parish. 

Batch.   OriaHiution  nf  th<  Kurh  CkritHm 
OlMrahn;   StablM,    Coih*.   Hu(.;    Blukitofle, 
CinuiuiitiinM ;    Bnn,    Fariih    Lamj     Cobdsn 
Club  X—a^i  m  Loeai  OoitrMiuiU  of  Bnglimi. 
[T.  F.  T.] 

Pudid,  Ths,  were  an  sncient  Celtic  tribe 
occupying  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
present  county  of  York. 


1576), 


Purkar,  Hattbiw  (».  leot,  d. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom 
wich  and  edocated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
attained  great  celebrity  aB  a  scholar  and  a 
theoli^^ian.  He  beouae  famous  as  a  preacher, 
and  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  Henry  Tift., 
and  in  1552  Dean  of  Lincoln,  but  having 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zealous  advocacy 
of  the  Betormation,  narrowly  escaped  martyr- 
dom during  the  Marian  persecution.  His 
■oond  judgment  caused  him  to  be  singled  oat 
by  EUsabeth  on  her  aeceesion  for  the  primaov, 
whidh  ho  accepted  much  against  his  will, 
bmng  consecrated  at  I^mbeth  by  Barbw, 
Bishop  al  Chichester;  Rodgkins,  soflragan 
Biahop  of  Bedfoid;  Miles  Coverdale,  ht« 
Bishop  of  JBieter ;  and  John  Boory,  Bishop 
of  Hereford  (Dec.  IT,  1660).  From  this  time 
the  history  ot  Archloahop  Parker  is  that  of 
tbe  Chm«h  of  England.  On  several  occa- 
mons  the  archbishop  found  himself  brought 
into  collision  with  Elimbeth,  eqradally  on 
the  sabject  of  the  marriage  of  the  oleigy, 
which  he  favoured.  He  took  an  important 
part  in  the  translatian  of  the  Bishop'e  Bible 
fl563  —  68),  and  in  his  revision  of  the 
Thirty -nine  Articles  showed  much  good  sense. 
I^k^  was  the  author  of  the  famous  Advtr- 
I  of  Qusm  Btaabttk,  which  formed  a 

ElllT^-26 


author  the  obloquy  of  the  Puritanical  party 

rach  of  having  been  a  peiaecator. 
archbishop  died,  having  during 


and  the  n 


it  having  been  a  peiaecator. 

the  whole  tenure  of  lus  office  fallowed  the 
conaistent  policy  ot  maintaining  eccledastical 
affaiis  as  they  had  been  left  bv  Edward  VI. 
In  theology  ha  was  Calvinistic,  but  in  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  government  he  was  altogether 
opposed  both  to  the  CathoHca  and  the 
Pimtans,  and  anxions,  with  due  pmdeuce  and 
circumspiectian,  to  obtain  uniformity  in  the 
English  Church.  Parker  was  a  student  of 
English  antiquities  and  early  history.  He 
wrote  a  work,  De  Atitiquitatt  Britmmtia 
Beelttut  (1672),  and  edited  Uatthew  Paris  in 
1671. 

Stirm,  Vnurinb ;  Hook,  U%—  tf  Uu  Jnk- 
Mikipt  Puker'i  WerA*  kav*  been  pabUibed 
bj  Uw  Firker  Sools^,  staUlshed  IWO. 

ParksT,  Sakubl  (i.  ie40,  *.  isss),  Bidiop 
of  Oxford,  was  the  aon  of  one  ot  the  Barons  id 
the  Exchequer.  At  the  Kestoiation  he  forsook 
the  Puritan  party,  to  which  he  had  belonged, 
and  made  himaelt  conspicuous  by  his  bitter 
attacks  on  them.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Oxford  m  1 686,  and  next  year  was  forcibly 
intruded  into  the  office  of  Preaident  of  Mag- 
dalen College.  He  died  shcrtly  after  th^ 
leaving  the  reputation  of  a  volnminoua  end 
acute  writer,  and  a  dishonest  man.  He  left 
an  hiatorioa  work,  Bt  Rtbta  mi  Ttrnperit, 
published  in  1736. 

ParkftT,  Sib  Htbs  (i.  1739,  i.  1807), 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
made  a  post-captain  in  1733.  He  dislin' 
gniahed  hiuiself  during  the  American  War, 
and  captured  Savann^  in  1778.  He  took 
part  in  the  relief  of  Oibraltar  in  I7S2,  and 
the  mierations  before  Toulon  in  17BS.  In 
1801  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  with 
Nelson  as  his  second.  The  actual  command 
of  the  fleet  which  was  in  action  at  the  battle 
of  Copenhagen  was  taken  by  the  latter, 

Parkhnm^  John  (>.  161I,  i.  1674), 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  tutor  ot  Bishop  Jewel, 
was  one  of  the  moat  eameet  of  the  Beformers 
ot  Edward  VI.'s  reign,  and  was  in   conso- 

Suence  obliged  t«  take  refuge  at  Zurich 
uring  the  Marian  persecution.  On  the 
aoceaaion  of  Elisabeth  he  returned  to  England 
and  beoame  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Bishop 
Parkhnrst  waa  a  supporter  ot  tbe  Nohoob- 
totmiste,  and  a  vehement  opposer  of  perteon- 

fTood,  UcM ;  Tordsworth,  XeAtt.  Mat- 
Vvrkfnm,  Sm  Wiluam  {d.  1G06),  was  a 
lawyer  and  a  Jacobite  conspirator,  chiefly 
notorious  from  his  share  in  the  Assasiiuation 
Plot.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  violent 
opponents  of  tiie  Exclusion  Bill,  and  had 
supported  James  II.  to  the  last.  After  the 
Hevolution,  howevOT,  he  swore  allegianoe  to 
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WiUino).  H«  did  not  take  a  very  active  share 
in  the  A»»a«ginBtion  Plot  (169B),  owing  to  the 
tnflnnitiei  of  age.  His  chief  duty  was  to 
provide  aroui  fm*  the  coiupinitoTa.  I^i^ 
quantitiea  were  Bsized  at  hie  huuee  on  the 
detection  of  the  plot.  He  wm  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death  (March  24).  A.  committee 
of  the  Commons  went  to  iotenogate  him  Ht 
Newgate,  hut  he  refused  to  betny  hit  aooom- 
plicea.  He  died,  "not  only  wiUiout  a  void 
indicating  ramone,  but  with  lomethiag  which 
reaembled  exultatioii." 

P^liuuMiL  The  fnndftmeDtal  notion 
that  hae  always  upheld  the  otGce  and  action 
of  Parliament  in  the  constitution,  and  has  heen 
professedly  UkC  guiding  prim.'iple  of  all  deal- 
ing with  it  DD  Uke  port  o(  the  crown,  is  that 
it  It  the  realm  of  England  in  little,  embiaciug 
in  ita  conception  all  ute  sepuate  vaita,  which 
united  make  the  concqitiou  of  the  great 
English  nation.  Every  capacity,  evray  poli- 
tioU  virtue  inhei«nt  in  the  whole  natioi^  is 
inherent  iu  it.  The  history  of  the  iiutitiition, 
taken  apart  from  its  <«igin,  begins  with  Nov. 
27,  1295.  On  that  day  the  flrat  assembly, 
whose  parliamentary  character  is  uncoatro- 
TSTted,  met  at  Westminster ;  but  the  word 
Purliammt — which  translates  ealloeuiiun,  means 
a  tMimg,  and  came  to  ntfirom  Italy — had  been 
already  in  frequent  use;  il  wat  given,  for 
in*tance,  to  the  peculiarly  constituted  meet- 
ings that  the  Provisions  li  Oxford  determined 
should  be  held  three  times  a  year.  Ita  earliest 
recorded  application  to  a  national  assembly  is 
found  under  the  yaa  IS'IS,  end  even  after  1295 
mere  councils  were  now  and  then  called  by 
the  name.  Parliament,  in  the  words  of  Bieho^ 
Stubba,  IB  "  the  concentration  of  all  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  ihiremoott  in  a  central  assembly. 
They  contained  in  their  ultuoate  form  the 
great  folk,  clerical  and  lay,  the  freeholders. 


it  contains  practically  the  same  component 
parts  of  the  nation,  and  the  kinship  of  the 
liumhler  with  the  grander  institution  is  seen 
in  the  employment  for  centuries  of  the  iheriffs 
and  county  courts  in  Parliamentary  electiont. 
llinragh  the  sherifFs  Uie  whole  electoral 
machiaer}'  wat  set  in  motion :  at  the  county 
courts  the  elections  o(  knighta  of  the  thire 
was  made,  and  to  them  those  of  citizens  and 
burgeses  were  reported.  The  county  court, 
too,  had  long  been  the  chief  depoaitoiT  of  the 
principle  of  representation :  when  the  need 
arose  its  merit  as  a  model  for  the  great  rer^e- 
■entative  body  could  hardly  be  nuased.  But 
the  historic  Parliament  is  something  more 
than  the  expreas  essence  of  all  the  oonnty 
coortt  in  the  kingdom ;  it  it  an  Hasembly  that 
is  an  image  of  the  people,  not  as  an  undivided 
whole,  but  as  split  up  into  separate  intereats. 
It  it  "  net  only  a  concentration  of  machinery, 
but  an  assemUy  of  ettales."     The  deigy,  the 


1  the 


had  a 


it,  united  yet  diitinct,  to  make  it  a  fall  Far- 
li«mfmt  Now  the  higher  clergy  and  the 
baronage  had  always  been  in  the  national 
ooijnoil ;  the  lower  dergv  and  the  commoni 
had  onlyto  be  added,  and  the  work  would  be 
done.  The  prooess  of  adding  those  took  some 
time,  and  but  for  the  ttrong  motive  that  kept 

might  have  taken  much  longer.  Peraonat 
property  Or  "  movables  "  bad  becoms  tobject 
totaxabon;  the  methods  of  getting  the  neces- 
sary consents,  expressed  or  constructive,  which 
the  pre-Parliamentary  regime  obliged  the 
king  to  retort  to,  were  oon^ilicated  and 
tedious,  and  llie  need  of  a  simple  and  swifter 
method  was  stroogly  fslt.  Accordingly  we 
And  several  aasemblies  before  \'19(>  which 
contained  one  oi  more  of  the  Parliamsatarv 
elementa  that  were  still  wanting,  but  whi(^ 
Still  lacked  something  to  make  them  perfect. 
In  1213  two  such  were  summoned,  one  with 
chosen  men  of  the  towns  in  it,  to  St.  Albans ; 
the  other,  with  chosen  meu  of  the  shires  iu  it, 
to  Oxford.  In  1 26i  the  sheriA  were  directed 
to  see  that  their  several  shiiea  returned  two 
kn^hta  each  to  settle  what  aid  they  were 
willing  to  give  the  king.  During  the  years 
that  follow  similar  inatancee  are  found  ;  but 
in  none  were  citizens  and  burgussea  combined 
with  knights  of  the  abire  till  the  meeting  in 
Jan.,  r2Ea,  of  the  renowned  Parliament  called 
at  the  instance  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  This 
contained  117  dignified  churchmen,  33  lay 
nobles,  two  men  summoned  from  esich  ahiie 
through  the  sherifF,  and  two  men  summoned 
from  each  dtyand  borongh,  but  not  through 
the  sheriff.  This,  however,  "was  not  prim- 
arily and  essentially  a  constitutional  assembly. 
It  wss  not  a  general  convention  of  the  tenanta- 
in-chief,  or  of  the  three  estates,  but  a  Psi^- 
mentary  assembly  of  the  eapporten  trf  the 
miating  govemmeuL"  Consequently  Bishop 
Stubbe  refuses  to  see  in  it  the  fiiet  Parliament 
of  the  modern  type.  During  the  next  thirty 
yean  there  was  no  lack  of  assemblies  that  %at, 
the  name  of  Parliamants,  in  which  the  com- 
monalty is  recorded  to  have  been  fumeat. 
Under  1282  we  read  even  of  provincial  Parlia- 
ments, one  at  York  and  one  at  Northampton, 
both  representative  of  the  lower  clergy  and 
lay  commons— which,  however,  sat  apart  from 
each  other — but  without  the  lay  nobility.  A 
general  tax  was  their  object,  in  which  &ot  we 
have  a  proof  of  the  cloae  connection  between 
taxation  and  the  birth  of  representative 
government.  A  Parliamentary  galhtaing  at 
Acton  Bumelt  in  12S3  is  a  good  example  of 
those  unfinished  Parliaments.  It  contained 
no  clergy,  and  representatives  of  only  tweoty- 
one  cities  and  bornugha ;  and  its  buainesa  was 
to  see  David  of  Wales  tried  for  his  life.  Others, 
equally  imperfect,  succeed.  At  last  the 
troubles  th^  crowded  in  upon  Edward  I,  in 
1296  praauaded  him  to  throw  himself  upon 
his  whole  people.  In  October  he  issued  writs 
tar  an  ossemuy,  which  should  be  a  compieU 
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image  of  the  nation.  On  Nov.  37  tliia  mwombly 
met,  and  in  it  hiitoriuii  discenk  all  the  com- 
ponent puts  uui  type  of  a  Gniahed  Farlinment. 
It  wai  compoaed  of  ST  biahopa,  abbots  and 
prion,  65  airU  and  barons,  36  jnilges  uid 
others,  reproscmtatiTee  <it  the  lower  clergy, 
wunmoned  thioogh  thcdi  diocesans,  and  tepre- 
sentatiTes  of  the  counties,  dtiea,  and  boroughs 
■ommoned  through  the  ibeiiS.  Gi'ery  sectjoa 
of  the  population  that  bad  political  righto  waa 
in  it,  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

This  folly  developed  Parliament  did  not  at 
mce  fall  into  the  exeroiae  of  all  the  powers  b»- 
longing  to  the  body  of  which  it  vas  the  eipan> 
■ion.  &De  of  them,  indeed,  the  judicial,  it  has 
taken  caie  never  to  aasume.  Taxation  was  at 
first  the  Mtle  bnsinees  that  all  ito  parU  had  in 
oonunoo,  bat  tii^e  and  circumstance  soon 
brought  rights  and  privileges.  By  slow  degrees 
k^^tion  and  genbist  political  deliberatiuoB 
eama  to  be  classed  among  ito  powers.  All  ito 
parte,  however,  did  nut  advance  towards  these 
with  equal  speed;  thOM  which  have  since 
far  oatstripped  the  others  moved  but  timidly 
at  Brst.  For  a  time,  also,  the  sereial  puis 
held  aloof  from  Mie  another,  and  even  when 
the  pairing  proeeaa  began,  the  ttoidency  was 
towards  ttie  oomtanation  of  the  banma  and 
knights  at  the  shire  into  ons  body,  the  eititen* 
and  burgesses  into  another,  while  the  der^ 
madeathird.  But thisdidnot gofar;  within 
little  more  than  a  generatiim  the  clerical  uid 
lay  baronages  had  coalesced  into  the  joint 
estate  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
all  the  lay  represantativee  into  the  estate  of 
the  commons ;  and  within  little  more  than 
fifty  years  the  lower  clergy,  preferring  to  tax 
themselve*  in  Con^ooation,  had  fallen  away 
altogether.  From  this  time  Parliament  grew 
steadily  in  importanoe,  and  in  a  tew  ^nera- 
tiona  was  Bnoly  rooted  in  the  constitution. 
It   had   become   indispensable   to    the  legal 


of  t 


Daring  medieval  times 
and  brief  intervals,  oonroked  often  and  regu- 
larly, and  not  seldom  to  provincial  towns ; 
its  influcDoe  was  felt  in  every  department  of 
govemnient ;  it  occasionally  corbed  the  king 
of  his  will;  its  memben  had  become  privi- 
l^jed,  and  a  system  of  rules — a  whole  code  of 
laws,  in  fact— had  grown  up  to  guide  its 
conduct  and  preacribe  its  procedure.  From 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  it  is  undoubted  that 
no  tax  could  be  levied,  and  (in  secuiu'  matters 
at  least)  no  law  b«  made  that  had  not  origin- 
ated in  and  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 
ThrDugbout  the  Tudor  period  it  kept  all  its 
powers  unimpaired,  though  in  exercising  them 
it  was  moved  by  special  oansea  to  submit  for 
a  time  to  the  dictation  of  the  crown.     In 


t  oonrse  of  action  which  de- 
veloped into  a  struggle  for  npieiDacy  in  the 
■Mte.  Tbia  it  pursued  so  doggedly  that  it 
'     'I  itcength  with  tae  crown  and 


overthrew  it,  bnt  only  to  be  itself  overthrown 

by  one  of  ita  own  soldiers.  B^stored  with 
the  monarchy,  it  sgain  drifted  into  a  less 
violent  conflict  with  its  former  antagonist,  in 
which  it  was  less  disastrously  succeasful,  for 
at  the  BsToIntion  it  securod  its  supremacy, 
and  it  has  mnce  become  the  one  all.important 
political  power,  whose  will  must  be  obeyed  in 
everything,  and  throughout  the  empire. 

Bound  such  an  assembly  there  is  suro  to 
grow  a  formidable  fence  ot  privile^     The 

ewers  and  exemptions,  known  as  Privilege  of 
rlisment,  whicb  both  Houses  enjoy  in 
common,  are  of  two  kinds— those  that  belong 
to  the  Houses  in  their  corpoiate  capacity,  and 
those  that  belong  to  individual  members.  Of 
the  former  the  most  vital  are  freedom  of 
speech,  liberty  of  access  to  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign,  that  the  sovereign  should  not 
notice  anything  said  or  done  in  Parliament, 
save  on  the  report  of  the  House,  the  power 
of  committing  for  contempt,  and  an  exotutive 
jurisdiction  in  disputed  claims  to  seats.  The 
first  and  second  of  these  are  of  very  early 
data,  and  are  ttill  formally  gianted  by  tlu 
crown  at  the  beginning  of  every  Parliament. 
The  third  was  of  slower  growth,  having  been 
often  violated  1^  Ohules  I.  The  fourth, 
called  "  the  keystone  of  parliamentary  privi- 
lege,"  was  won  with  difficulty,  but  has  now 
long  been  exercised  in  all  cases  of  breach  of 
pririlege,  auoh  as  disobedience,  slander  of 
memb^  interference  with  the  oGSceis  of 
Parliament,  and  snch-like.  The  fifth  was 
not  secured,  by  the  Lower  House  at  least,  till 
1604.  Of  the  latter  chiss  the  most  valuable 
is  exemption  of  members  from  arrest  when 
going  to,  attending,  orretoming  from,  Parlia- 
ment, except  on  a  charge  of  treason  or  felony, 
or  a  refusal  to  give  surety  of  the  peace.  Once 
their  {Hi^'ilegee  were  far  more  extensive ;  they 
could  not  be  impleaded  in  civil  suite;  their 
goods  could  not  be  distrained,  and  their 
servante  enjoyed  the  same  immunity  from 
arrest  as  themselves.  But  legislation  has 
taken  these  away,  and  generally  removed  the 
area  of  their  personal  ^vilege  to  the  one 
immunity  given  above. 

atobba,  Btltct  Oluatm  and  Cmut.  BitLi 
Mtf,  PniMMl  Tnaliu  i  Putt,  PorliiMnti  aaii 
OnnuOt ;  HaUun,  CimiL  Bid.  rj    g^l 

Pnxliaiaaiitarjr  Tralu  Wll  (1864). 
This  bill  was  introduced  by  Iiord  Derby.  It 
proposed  that  in  every  railway  leading  to  the 
metropolis,  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
accommodation  ot  the  working  classes  by 
cheap  trains.  This  measure  was  accepted  by 
the  government,  and  was  the  firat  of  a  long 
series  of  similar  measures. 

Tarry,  Db.  Wiiuam  (rf.  IfiSS),  wm  a 
Welshman  "  of  considerable  leammg,  but 
vidouB  and  needy,"  who  was  emplojred  by 
Burleigh  to  reside  abroad,  and  to  act  as  a  spy 
on  the  English  exiles.  On  his  rotnm  home, 
he  had  frequent  interviews  with  the  queen, 
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discloeiag  various  dedgaa  an  her  life,  which  he 
■Lppean  to  have  fontemplaled  taking  himself 
on  Wferal  occasions.  In  1AS4,  having  vio- 
lently opposed  in  Parlinmeut  the  act  tuaiikst 
the  Jeauits,  he  was  expelled  from  the  House, 
and  imprisoned  for  a  ahoct  time,  bnt  relaased 
by  the  queen's  orden.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards denonnced  by  a,  fellow  plotter  uid  spy, 
named  Edmund  Ncvilla,  as  having  formed  a 
scheme  to  HssBssinate  the  qneen.  Under  tor- 
ture he  confessed  that  he  hod  been  ni^ed  to 
murder  Elizabeth  by  Morgan  and  Cardinal 
Como,  and  that  the  intention  was  to  place  the 
Qneen  of  Boots  on  the  throne.  He  was  eie- 
cutad  for  treason  at  Tybura  (Uarch,  1686). 
AlUa,  Mmurin  tj  Qum  EliviMK. 

Pbtmiiu,  Kobbbt  (».  IA4S,  i.  1610),  "a 
(nbtle  and  lying  Jesuit,"  was  bom  in  Somer- 
set, and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  be- 
came a  fellow  of  BallioL  Being  ooHpelled 
to  quit  England  on  a  charge  of  emb^ling 
tho  college  money,  Parsons  went  to  Some, 
and  joined  the  Jesuits.  In  June,  IGSO,  ha 
visited  England  in  companT  with  Edmund 
Campian,  and  caused  great  alarm  to  the  go- 
vrarunent ;  and  a  very  severe  statute  aguinst 
thoae  who  harboured  or  concealed  Jesuits  was 
passed  by  Paiiiameot  (Jan.,  IfiSl).  So  active 
was  the  search  after  the  two  missionaries,  that 
{Arsons  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  Con- 
tinent, barely  eacapmg  his  puimera.  He  th^ 
went  to  Scotland  i<a  the  pnipose  of  tmder- 
mining  tbe  English  influence  therej  and  in 
1582  met  the  Duke  of  Guise  at  Fans,  where 
he  arranged  the  plan  of  aesodatJng  Uory  and 
James  in  the  goveismemt  of  Scotland,  and 
went  to  Spain  to  procure  assistance  from 
Philip.  His  schemes  were,  however,  frus- 
trated bf  the  prompt  measures  of  Elisabeth's 
ministers,  and  by  the  Baid  of  RnthTen.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in 
1S88,  Parsons  constantly  uived  Philip  to  renew 
his  attempts  to  invade  England,  and  was  con- 
tinually forming  schemes  tor  the  assassination 
of  the  queen,  and  tor  the  tuocession  of  a 
CUhoUc  sovereign.  In  lfiS4  he  published, 
nnder  the  name  of  Doleman,  his  fwious  Ctm- 
firtitet  ttSout  ik4  Stiteiaioit  tn  tkt  Ctook  of 
England,  dedicated  to  Essex,  in  whidi  he  s^ 
forth  the  olums  of  the  In&nta. 

Pftrtitioii  Tz«tti*«  were  an  at- 
tempt to  settle  from  outside  tlie  complex 
retioQ  of  the  Spanish  Seocession  on  the 
th  of  the  king,  Chorlee  H.  (1)  (Oct.  11, 
1S9S).  It  was  pnnKwed  to  confer  the 
greater  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions  on 
the  least  powerful  of  the  candidates,  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria.  The  first  over- 
tures were  made  by  I«uis  XIV.,  and  in  con- 
aequence,  Marshal  Tallard  was  sent  to  London 
in  April,  and  the  first  rongh  form  of  the  divi- 
sion was  broached.  In  August  Louis,  still 
hoping  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  do- 
niinioos  for  one  of  his  grandsons,  was  inclined 
to  break  otE  the  negotiations,  bat  was  dis- 


suaded by  Tallard.  The  departure  of  Wil- 
liam  for  Holland,  where  it  was  feared  that  he 
might  form  a  union  with  the  emperor,  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  chief  Protestant 
princes  against  Fiance,  caused  Louis  to  wish 
for  a  definite  settlement.  Br  the  Treaty  of 
Loo,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  England,  France,  and  Hol- 
land, France  consented  to  resign  all  claims  on 
Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Hetherlonds  in 
favour  of  the  electoral  prince.  The  daaphin 
was  to  have  the  province  of  Ouipuacoa,  with 
Kaples,  Bidly,  and  some  small  Italian  islands, 
which  were  part  of  the  Spanish  monardiy. 
The  Milanese  was  allotted  to  the  Archduke 
Charlee.  As  the  electoral  prince  was  still  a 
child,  it  was  agreed  that  his  father,  who  was 
then  Viceroy  of  the  Spsnith  Netherlands, 
should  be  Begent  of  Spain  during  the  mi- 
nority. Unfortunately,  the  elcctoni  prince 
was  carried  aB  by  small-poi  (Feb.,  1699). 
and  no  arrangement  had  been  made  for  the 
case  of  his  dying  before  succeeding  to  the 
throne.  "Thus  perished,"  says  Ranks,  "an 
arrangement  which  was  in  harmony  with  ex- 
isting circumstances,  and  probably  could  have 
been  carried  out."  (21  (OcL  11.  1700),  was 
another  attempt  to  settle  the  Spanish  Sncces- 
sion,  again  unsettled  by  the  death  of  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria.  This  time,  the 
Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  was  to  be  king 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 
Fnuce  was  to  receive  Qniposcoo,  in  the  north 
of  (^lain,  and  the  two  Simlies,  together  with 
Milan,  which  was  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
Duchy  of  Lorraine.  Spain,  the  Indies,  and 
the  Netherlands  were  to  pass  to  the  Archduke 
Charles.  It  was  evident  that  Louis  was  in- 
sincere. Boon  the  Spanish  minister,  Portoear- 
rero,  and  the  French  diplomatist,  Harcourt,  in- 
duced the  dying  King  of  Spain  to  make  a  new 
will  declaring  uie  Dukeof  Anjou,a  eon  of  the 
dauphin,  heii  to  the  whole  of  his  dominiODS. 
The  treaty  was  unpopular  in  Eugland.  In 
November  the  King  of  Spain  died,  and  Loui^ 
with  complete  disregaid  of  tteatiea,  accepted 
theSpanishinheritanceforhisgnndjan.  Us 
Tory  House  of  Commons  proceeded  to  im- 
peach Portland,  Oxford,  Someta,  and  Mont- 
ague for  their  share  in  the  treaties ;  but  this 
resentment  proved  abortive,  althou^  in 
March,  1701,  both  treaties  were  severdy 
censured.  "  It  was  felt,"  says  Ranlce,"  that  the 
whole  advantage  arising  from  the  late  war 
was  being  lost  by  it.  By  getting  South  Italy 
and  the  Tuscan  shares,  France  would  be 
mistress  of  ^le  Medit«nanean  and  ot  the 
Iievant  trade ;  Out  of  the  Heditamnean  ports 
no  ship  would  be  able  to  sail  without  he* 

Buks,  HM.  of  E>f . ;  HsoiBlu,  Bin.  pf  Bu. ; 
MarUu.  aut.  di  Pniia ;  Haboa,  ITar  «^  f^nuk 


,  Ths  Battlb  or  C*m  (Ang.  11, 

l71S),reaaltedin  the  destmotionof  the  Spanish 
fleet.  Alberoni,  as  a  prelitniuor;  step  towards 
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of  Aoatria 

Sicily,  B  coiinbty  wbioli  nsither  England 
Qor  Finace  was  pledged  to  Buppoit.  At  thij 
crims.  Admiral  Byng  urived  in  the  Maditat- 
lanean.  The  Spaoiarda  laid  laeae  to  the 
citadel  ot  Messina  OD  July  31.  Byiig  em- 
barked 2,000  Oemum  infantiy  at  Naples, 
and  proceeded  to  its  relief.  He  propoBed, 
however,  to  the  Spanish  commaitdBF  a  sos- 
peDBion  of  anus  for  two  montba.  Perplexed 
bjr  the  noQ-amval  of  instructdoiu  from  his 
government,  the  Spanish  admiral,  CaataeLeta, 
neithffl'  aocopted  nor  rejected  the  propoBal.  but 
put  out  to  sen.  Byog  encountered  him  ofl 
Cape  PaBBsro.  The  first  shot  was  fired  hy 
some  detached  Spanish  ehipa,  and  a  general 
engagement  ensued.  "The  Spauiords,"  saya 
Loid  Stanhope,  "were  without  order  and  con- 
cert ;  and  vessel  after  vessel,  attacked  in  succes- 
sion by  a  Buparior  force,  found  even  the  highest 
courage,  the  most  stubborn  Tesistonce,  un- 
availing." CasCaAeta  continued  to  cheer  on 
bis  men,  though  wounded  in  both  l^s.  The 
Teport  to  the  English  goverament  was :  "  We 


Pactoit  Lottars.  'f"",  ue  a  tetita  of 
lettant  written  by  and  to  the  members  of  the 
familf  of  Paston,  of  Norfolk,  from  U24  to 
1506.  Beddea  t^e  letters,  which  are  from  and 
to  many  of  the  most  illostriouB  persane  of  the 
time,  a  considerable  number  of  public  doco- 
ments  of  great  imparlance  are  preserved  in 
the  Paston  archives.  The  importance  of  thiu 
sedes  of  family  documents  cannot  be  over- 
rated. Besides  throwing  mach  light  on  &mily 
affairs,  they  present  a  complete  picture  of 
English  family  life  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
A  portion  of  them  were  published  by  Sir  John 
Fenn  in  1787,  but  by  far  the  best  edition  ia 
that  of  Mr.  J.  Gairdner,  with  critical  and  his- 
torical introductions  of  much  value. 

Patay,  Tas  Battlb  of  (May  18,  1129), 
wu  fought  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Orleans.  The  English  army  retired  towards- 
Beangencv,  but  Uiis  important  town  was 
ckptiued  by  the  French,  and  a  pitohed  battle 
was  fought  at  Patay,  between  Orleans  and 
Bretigny,  in  which  the  English  were  defeated 
with  a  Ices  of  2,000  men,  and  their  general, 
Talbot,  taken  prisoner. 

Patent  'R^'Hf ,  Tub,  contain  accounts 
of  all  grants  of  offices,  honours,  and  pen- 
Hons,  and  particulars  of  individual  and 
corporate  privileges.  The  term  patent  was 
given  to  those  rolls  because  tbey  ivere  delivered 
open,  with  the  great  seal  aOlxed,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  of  a  public  nature  and  addressed 
to  all  the  king's  Bafaiecta.  A  Calendar  to 
some  of  the  Patent  Bolls  has  been  printed  by 
the  Hecord  CommiBsion. 

Panlvti  But  Akias,  aft«r  beiag  for  some 


time  the  English  ambasBador  at  Paris,  was 
created  Governor  of  Jersey,  and  in  1585, 
owing  to  his  stem  Puritanism,  was  chosen  to 
guard  the  Queen  of  Scots  at  Tutbury.  He 
was  insensible  alike  to  Mary's  charms  and  to 
her  endeavours  to  win  him  over  to  her  side, 
declaring  "  that  he  would  not  be  diverted  from 
his  duty  by  hope  of  gain,  tear,  or  loss,  or  any 
private  reapoot  wiiat«)ever."  In  spite  of  his 
stemneeit,  Fttulet  seems  to  have  treated  the 
Scottish  queen  with  respect  and  courtesy  ; 
and  though  the  letter  signed  by  Davison  and 
Wslsinghuin  after  the  trial,  requesting  him 
to  "  find  out  same  way  to  shorten  her  life," 
was  undoubtedly  sent,  and  that  too  on  the 
authority  of  Eluabeth,  he  flatly  refused  to 
do  what  "  God  and  the  law  forbade."  He 
was  subsequently  a  commissioner  at  Mary's 
trial,  and  was  present  at  her  execution.  In 
1588  he  was  sent  as  a  coumiisHioner  to  the 
Netherlands,  in  conjunction  with  Henry, 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  Sir  James  Crofts. 

Panlimu  was  one  of  the  miaaiDnariee 
vbo  came  to  reinfonx  Augustine  in  001,  and 
on  the  marriage  of  Etbelburgs,  daughter  of 
Edbald  of  Kent,  to  Edwin  of  Northumbria, 
be  waa  selected  to  accompany  ths  princeas. 
Through  hi(  ioxtrumontality,  Edwin  was 
brought  to  Christianity  in  6'ZG,  and  with  the 
aaaent  of  the  Wltenagemot  the  Christian 
religion  was  established  in  Northumbria,  and 
Paulinus  wsB  made  Bishop  of  York.  In  this 
new  position  he  was  energetic,  and  in  the 
course  of  six  years  had  traversed  nearly  the 
whole  of  Northumbria,  preaching  and  bap- 
timng.  The  death  of  Edwin  in  6113,  and  the 
lavagea  of  Penda,  compelled  Paulinus  to  quit 
the  kingdom  and  seek  refuge  in  Cunterbury, 
1'he  see  of  Rochester  being  vacant,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  it,  and  held  it  until  his  death  in  614. 
Bedi,  HW.  BueUt-i  Bright,  Eariy  Sitg.  CK 

Paad*,  King  <rf  Mercia  (655 — 658),  was 
the  son  and  successor  of  Penda.  He  was 
only  allowed  by  Oswiu  of  Northumbria,  his 
father-in-law,  to  bold  the  southern  portion  of 
Mercia.  His  reign  is  important  as  seeing  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Mercia, 
Peada  himself  having  been  converted  during 
hia  father's  liFetime.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
mnrderad  by  the  treachery  of  hia  wife. 

FscUlUll,  John,  Archbiahop  of  Can- 
terbury (1279— U92).  was  Provincial  of  Oie 
Fraaciscana,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Kil- 
wardby,  was  appointed  to  the  archbishoprio. 
As  a  friar,  at  a  tune  when  the  friars  had  not 
lost  their  missionary  spirit,  Pockham  looked 
upon  himself  as  the  agent  of  the  Pope  to 
Inland,  and  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
national  fealinga.  The  greater  part  of  his 
pontificate  was  occupied  in  diaputea  with 
the  king,  with  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
or  with  the  monks  of  Canterbury.  Of  hia 
policy  Dean  Hook  saya  :  "  It  is  clear  that  he 
was  not  on  the  patriotic  or  oational  nde  in 
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«  of  the  couatiy  cud  not  rendiir  it  iieca»- 
•Brjr  for  him  to  dwuara  hinuelf. 

Tiirat,  B<xk.hit»(!ftkiAnUiiA»pi. 
HALD,  mid  to  hare 
B  elected  in  1117  fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  ordained  priest  four  ye&ra  Uter, 
^pointed  m  U31  Mwtei  of  Whittington 
College  in  London,  and  became  in  1441 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Doctor  of  Divinit]'. 
In  1160,  on  the  murder  of  Biohop  Moieyna, 
he  was  tromlated  to  the  tee  of  Cbichester. 
Pecock  diitin^iuBhed  himself  by  the  origin- 
ality of  the  viewB  he  eipreuad  in  his  preach' 
ingl  and  writings.  His  gre^t  work,  the 
Rtpr*tior  of  OcniniieA  Blatniig  (ff  f  A<  CIrrgy, 
was  directed  SKainst  the  errors  of  the  Lol- 
lardi,   and  vindicated  the  reAsonAblenesi  of 


this  preMure  he  abjured  the  heretical  pan- 
tiom  charged  against  him,  and  made  a  public 
reeantatfon  at  Paul's  Cron  [Dec.  4,  UB7). 
He  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  though 
he  afipeaJed  to  Rome  and  procnred  biJls 
ordering  that  it  should  be  rMtored  to  him, 
he  was  unable  to  recover  it.  He  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  compaUory  leclurion  in  the 
Abbe;  of  Thornoy,  '    "     '   ' ' 


France.  The  English  invaded  Fnoce  in 
117S,  Edward  IV.  having  made  an  alliance 
with  Charles  of  Bn^nndy,  but  directly 
(he  English  set  foot  in  France,  Louis  offered 
to  treat  tor  peace,  and  eventually  the  treaty 
of  Pecquigny  was  made  on  these  terms ;— 1. 
Edward  to  retnm  to  England  on  the  payment 
of  Tfi.OOO  crowns.  2.  A  truce  to  be  kept  for 
seven  years.  3.  The  Kings  of  England  and 
Fiance  to  assist  each  other  Ngainst  fomgn 
enemies  or  rebellious  subject*.  4.  Prinoe 
Charles,  ion  of  Louis  XI.,  to  mniry  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
6.  The  King  of  Fiance  to  pay  annually  to  the 
King  of  England  (he  snm  of  60,000  crowns. 

PmI,  Sib  Robeut  {b.  Feb.  6,  1788,  d. 
Jnly2,  1850),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Hohert  Feel, 
an  enormously  wealthy  Lancashire  cotton 
mannfactuTOT.  Edncated  at  Harrow  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Peel,  after  a  very 
briUiant  aniveraity  career,  entared  Parlia- 
ment for  Cashel  in  1 80II,  as  a  supporter  of 
Mr.  Perceval.  In  1S10  he  was  made  TJoder- 
Sectetarj-  for  the  Home  Department.  In 
1S12  he  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  under 
Lord  Liverpool.  In  1817  he  was  returned  as 
member  for  Oilord  tJnivetaity,  and  in  1819 


he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  committee  on 

the  currency,    in  which    capacity    he    waa 

retnm  to  cash  payments.  From  1822  to  1 8^7 
Peel  was  Home  hecietary ;  but  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Canning  (April,  1827),  he  retirod, 
being  unable  to  agree  with  that  minister  on 
the  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  In 
11128  he  returned  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  and  in  March.  18211.  having  become 
convinced  of  the  neceaaity  of  granting  the 
demands  of  the  Catholirs,  he  moved  the 
Catholic  Belief  BiU  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  Mav,  183D,  Peel  succeeded  bis 
father  in  the  Wonetcy,  and,  hating  been 
rejected  the  previous  year  by  the  University 
of  Oxford,  le-entered  Parliament  as  raemb^ 
for  Tamworth.  During  the  discussion  on  the 
Heform  Bill,  Feel,  who  resigned  with  hia 
colleagues  (Nov.,  1830),  strenuoualy  opposed 
the  measnre.  In  1831  he  was  lecsUed  to 
office  dnring  the  brief  Conservative  ministry 
of  William  IV.  On  May  6,  1B39,  on  the 
resignation  of  the  Melbourne  ministry,  Sir 
Bo1:wrt  Feel  was  tent  for  by  the  queen  ;  but 
his  reqnest  for  the  removal  of  certain  of  her 
majesty's  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  who 
were  connected  with  W'hig  leaders  being 
refused,  he  declined  to  form  a  ministry,  and 
the  Whi^  returned  to  office.  In  Aug.,  1811, 
they  resigned,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  became 
Prime  Minister,  holding  office  til!  June,  1848. 
His  rigiint  was  marked  by  some  important 
financial  changes,  including  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1841,  But  it  was  specially 
marked  bv  the  repeal  of  the  Com  \mw 
(q.v.),  and  the  removal  of  piolectionist  t«- 
itrichons  on  trade.  Sir  Bobert,  with  the  bulk 
of  his  followers,  was  altogether  opposed  to  the 
removal  of  the  com  duties,  and  vigorously 
resisted  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitators.  But 
he  at  length  became  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  and,  to  the  intense  disgust  of 
many  of  his  followers,  himself  brought  ja 
the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  com. 
But  a  large  portion  of  the  CooservativM 
abandoned  him,  and  the  Liberals  gave  him 
little  support,  and  in  June,  ISlfl,  he  resigned. 
During  the  remaining  yeaia  of  his  lin  he 
gave  a  general  support  to  the  home  and  com- 
mercial policy  of  iha  Whig  ministers,  thoogh 
he  oppoeed  their  foreign  policy.  He  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse  while 
riding  in  St.  James's  Park.  Feel's  public 
action,  eepeciall;'  in  the  matter  of  the  Catholic 
Claims  and  the  Com  Laws,  exposed  him  to 
much  misconstniction  in  hil  lifetime.  But 
his  honesty,  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  his  moml  courage  and  independence 
of  character,  have  been  amply  acknowledged 
by  the  socceeding  generationa  And  what- 
ever exception  might  be  taken  to  his  g«netal 
statesmanship,  no  one  tuu  doubted  that  his 
talents  as  an  administrator  and  a  flTi»iii-itr 
were  of  the  highest  possible  order. 

«rB«»«t  P«laadU>Xra(18U)tTa^ccaBd 
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tU-k^,  Sir  Raltrt  PmI'i  Ltf,  owl  rCaui, 
DoabMkr,  PoKtinl  lAft  if  B<r  Bobrrt  PmIi 
Ka«Di^  Sot  l,<b«  «d  &  SKldt  Sir  Siitert 
i'«li(iaiD)  (  aiiln>t,8irBat»tJ>Hl. 

[S.J.L] 

PMlitas  wa«  tlM  niuiM  given  to  thote 
ConMrvAtiTea  who,  after  the  Kepsol  of  the 
Com  Iavi  tlS46),  formed  a  thinl  intennediate 
party  in  ParliAment.  labersI-Coaaerrativw, 
thej  Tsfiiwd  a  junction  with  eiOier  political 
exttene ;  ktnst  aloof  alike  from  the  Whi^ 
under  BoweU  and  Palmenrtou,  and  the  Con- 
Mirativea  under  Derby  and  Dimieli.  Even 
after  the  death  of  Feel,  In  1860,  the  praeence 
of  Bir  Jamee  Utaham,  Hr.  OladstMie,  tiie 
Duke  (^  Newoutle,  Sidney  Herbert,  Mr, 
Caldwell,  among  the  Feelitaa  made  them  et- 
pedallv  forroiclable.  On  the  accession  of  the 
£^1  ot  Aberdeen  in  1SS2  the  isolation  of  the 
Peelite*  ceaeed,  ae  that  miniitry  wu  tomed 
hy  a  coaiition  of  Peelitcfl  and  'Wliige.  Mr. 
Gladitone  becaeie  Chancellor  of  the  Gxcheauer, 
Sir  Jamea  Qraham  became  Fint  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coloniea,  and  Hr. 
Sidney  Herbert  retnmsd  to  hi*  old  position 
of  SecmtBry  at  War. 

Fms-o'-Div  BoMjThi,  wr»  the  name 
■snimed  by  many  of  the  Ul'tar  Preabyteriana 
between  1730  and  17B5,  who  buided  them- 
■elves  together  to  resist  the  Catholic  "  D«- 
tender*."  Many  flghts  took  ^lace  between 
thaoe  two  partiea.  On  the  inttitution  of  the 
OnuiRe  lodges  in  1790  many  of  the  Peep-o'> 
Day  Boys  poMed  into  them.  He  Peep-o'- 
Day  B^  bore  a  largn  share  in  the  "  Battl« 
of  the  IMamond"  (Sept.  21, 1795). 

Pe«rm^.  It  was  doubtless  from  Frtmce 
tiiat  England  Brst  lenmed  to  narrow  Uie  poli- 
tioU  applitation  of  the  word  pttrt — ^whidi  in 
literary  and  geneisl  usage  rtill  collectively 
designatea  all  persona  that  are  equals  in  rank 
or  belong  to  the  same  clan — to  members  of  the 
■pedally  privileged  order,  the  hereditary  no- 
bility. Tlie  Graman  companions  in  arms, 
who  had  conquered  Ghiul  and  divided  the 
land  among  them,  were  at  an  early  period 
called  peers,  that  it,  fellow- warriors  pledged 
to  mutual  support  Its  limitation  in  England 
to  the  hereditary  connsellors  of  the  sovereign, 
whose  capacity  to  Oil  mch  an  office  originated 
at  one  time  in  the  tenure  of  certain  fiefs,  at 
another  in  tlie  direct  receipt  of  a  personal 
writ  of  summons  to  Parliament,  at  a  third  in 
a  formal  patent  of  peerage,  and,  in  its  femi- 
nine form,  to  the  wives  of  such  hereditaiy 
counsellors,  and  in  certain  contingencies  their 
female  descendants,  ai  well  ei  created  peer- 
esses, may  perhaps  have  been  encooraged  by 
the  perfect  equality  of  privilege,  that  held 
the  varying  ranks  of  the  order  on  the  aune 
level  in  the  political  sj'stem.  In  that  system 
kings,  princes,  dnkes,  marquesses,  corlt,  vis- 
counts and  borons,  have  all  been  eqnals, 
whatever  social  precedences  nwy  have  dis- 
tld^oisbed  Uwm.    The  latest  creat«d  baron 
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as  a  King  of  Scotland's  or  a  Prince  ol 
But  though  all  pears  were  once  lords  of  Par- 
liameml,  there  never  ba«  beoa  a  time  when  all 
lords  of  Porliunent  wars  peers.  The  lords 
spiritual  have  never  been  considered  peers ; 
Uiay  are  not  regaided  as  having  Uie  right, 
when  accused  of  traison  or  felony,  to  be  tried 
by  the  peers ;  and  they  do  not  sit  in  jodg* 
ment  on  a  peer  arraigned  on  a  capital  charge. 
The  wotd  came  into  regular  use  in  the  four- 
teenth century ;  it  is  found  in  the  sentence 
passed  on  the  Deepenceis  in  1321.  The 
status  and  cmnposituin  of  the  peerage  had 
then  been  defliutely  established,  and  its 
place  in  the  constitution  been  settled.  The 
English  peerage  had  then  declared  itself 
to  ne  no  caste,  such  as  was  the  French 
nobility,  but  mra«ly  a  snail  knot  of  citiiena 
whose  distinguialiing  feature  was  that  " 
had  inherited  the  capacity,  or  been  ii 
or  been  oommisaioned  by  the  king,  tu  nu  a 
responsihle  office  in  the  Bti^,  t^  of  per- 
petaal  adviser  of  the  crown,  had  a  few 
cherished  privileges  conceded  to  them  in  oon- 
sequence,  and  on  dyin^  poased  on  their  duties 
and  privilegee  to  tfanr  heirs.  For  in  time 
tenure  lost  its  ennobling  virtue,  in  time  the 
writ  of  summons  wsa  disoinitinued  as  a  mode 
of  craatiag  peers,  and  the  more  deliberate 
proceeding  al  bestowing  the  dignities  that 
admitted  to  the  peerage  by  a  formal  patent, 
was  exclusively  used,  and  enabled  the  crown, 
when  it  seamed  advisable,  to  limit  the  right 
of  inheritance,  iriiich  hitherto  had  descended 
to  heiis  geneml,  to  heirs  maie.  In  medieval 
days,  when  the  dignity  devolved  upon  an 
heiress,  though  she  could  not  herself  take  the 
officiaJ  seat  in  Parliament  and  to  Council,  she 
yet  could  give  her  husband,  if  not  a  right  to 
the  dignity,  at  least  a  presumptive  claim  to  a 
writ  of  summons.  Thus  the  Kingmaker  was 
for  a  time  Earl  of  Warwick,  merely  because 
he  had  married  the  sister  and  heiress  of 
Henry  de  Beauchamp.  And  the  state  of 
suspended  animation  for  a  peerage  that  is 
known  as  ibtyanei,  arose  when  a  peer  left  his 
honours  at  lus  death  to  co-heiresees,  whose 
posterity  hod  no  power  of  assuming  them  till 
the  stock  of  all  but  one.  of  the  daughters  had 
been  exhausted. 

The  special  privities  of  the  peerage  descend 
from  an  early  period  :  but  it  was  the  quarrel 
of  Edward  Hi.  with  Archbishop  Stratford  in 
1341  that  first  made  the  most  valuable  (rf 
them  matters  of  reoord.  In  the  course  of  that 
dispute  the  lords  reported  that  "  on  no  scoount 
shonld  peers  ...  bo  brought  to  trial,  lose 
their  possessions,  be  arrested,  imjoisoned, 
outlawed  or  forfeited,  or  be  bound  to  answer 
or  to  judge,  except  in  full  Parliament  and 
before  Uieir  peers."  And  in  1412  it  was 
settled  by  statute  thatpeereSBe*  had  the  s<me 


rights,   when  placed 

But  the  value  of  the  right  was  for 

gnatly  impaired  by  its  pnctkal 


position. 
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to  the  tiioM  when  Farlianient  -wra  tittm^; 
dnring  the  recees  tba  Lord  Steward,  who  wis 
appointed  by  the  crown,  formed  the  court  at 
his  diBcretion,  hy  chooaing  whomsoever  he 
pleased  from  the  body  of  peers,  generally  to 
the  number  of  twenty-three  only.  This  hatd- 
ahip  was  removed  by  the  Treason  Bili  of 
1696,  which  made  it  obligatory  to  Eummon  to 
the  court  of  the  Lord  Steward  "  all  the  peers 
who  have  a  right  to  eit  and  vote  in  Ptu-lia- 
tnent."  It  is  only  on  charge  of  treason,  mis- 
prision, and  felony  that  peers  are  entitled  to 
the  privil^o ;  (or  minor  offenceB  they  are 
tried  by  the  ordinary  courts.  The  other 
rights  of  a  peer — freedom  from  arrest,  admis- 
Bion  on  demand  to  the  presence  of  the  sove- 
reign, liberty  to  kill  venison  in  a  royal 
foreat,  a  claim  to  higher  damages  for  slander, 
&c, — are  now  of  little  or  no  account.  Since 
the  completion  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
there  are  many  Scottish  and  Irish  peei*  who 
are  not  lords  of  Parliament :  but  Uiey  enjoy 
all  the  other  distinctions  of  the  (»iier ;  and  an 
Irish  peer  can  sit  among  the  Commons  (or 
any  constituency  in  Qrcat  Britain.  The 
two  most  striking  features  in  the  later  history 
of  the  peerage  are  the  amazing-  increase  in  its 
numb^^  and  the  □nreserved  admission  to  its 
ranks  of  men  of  distinction  in  every  honour- 
able employment,  soldiera,  lawyers,  diplo- 
matists, bankers,  tn4eranen,  mano&ctuTerB. 
In  this  way  the  order  has  grown  &om  69 
landed  proprietors  in  1603  to  more  than  600 
representatives  of  almost  every  form  of  social 
and  personal  distinction,  literature  not  ex- 

CooitliDpe'B  Edition  ot  Nlcolu'B  Hwlor<c 
Pmrrastj  Miij,  Prortwol  TV»(it«;  Mnj,  Coiut. 
Bitt.,  Vol.  I.  i  H»ll«in ;  8tnbl».  rj_  ^-\ 

Pcluiui  was  bom  in  Britain,  towards 
the  end"  of  the  fourth  century,  and  hit 
original  name  appears  to  have  been  Morgan, 
of  which  Pelagius  is  a  Gnecised  form. 
He  left  his  native  land  very  early,  and 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  GanI,  where  he 
became  notorious  for  his  heretical  teaching  on 
tho  subject  of  original  sin  and  &ee-will. 
Pelagianism  took  r«ot  in  Britain,  and  it  was 
to  combat  this  heresy  that  Gonnanus  and 
Lupus  came  over  from  Oaul.  It  would  seem 
to  have  died  out  in  Britain  in  consequence  of 
the  English  Conquest. 

PflUuun,  Hbket  (i.  1696,  d.  1764),  was 
a  younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  suppression 
ot  the  rebellion  in  1716;  and  first  sat  for 
Seaford  in  17tS.  He  became  Lord  ot  the 
Treasury  (1721),  Socretary  of  State  for  War 
(1724),  and  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  (1730). 
Re  was  a  seelous  eupportor  of  Walpole,  and 
faithfolly  upheld  the  measures  of  that  minis- 
ter agniust  the  attacks  of  the  Opposition. 
Walpole's  re«if;nation  in  1742  was  followed 
hy  Wilmington's  short  ministry.  On  his 
death  the  candidatM  ior  the  premiership  were 


Felbam  and  Pulteney.  With  extreme  re- 
luctance the  former  was  induced  to  assame 
the  managementof  the  Commons  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Trcasnry.  He  was  supported  hy  the 
brilliant  Carteret,  who  had  been  Pulteney's 
friend.  The  Pelhama  succeeded  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Austrian  Succcaaion  question, 
and  were  obliged  to  obey  the  dictates  of  their 
party,  who  were  determined  on  hostilities 
with  France.  Carteret  finding  his  policy 
thwarted,  retired  in  1744.  Pelhun,  who,  un- 
like Watpole,  dreaded  opposition,  now  per- 
suaded Chesterfield  and  Ktt  to  support  tiie 
ministry,  and  placed  several  Tories  in  sub- 
ordinate positions.  Finding  themselves  super- 
seded by  Carteret  in  the  king's  councils,  the 
Pelhams  determined  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
crisis  by  demanding  the  admission  of  Chester- 
field and  Pitt  to  office.  On  the  Icing's  refusal, 
they  resigned  ;  hut  as  Carteret  failed  to  form 
a  ministry,  they  were  placed  again  in  power. 
Meanwhile  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  1745  had 
the  eflect  of  bringing  t^e  Pelhams  back  to 
Walpole's  peace  policy,  and  the  war  was 
concluded  by  the  Treaty  of  Aii-la-ChapclIc 
(Oct.,  1748).  There  had  now  ceased  to  be 
any  opposition  in  Parliament.  In  1750  Pel- 
ham  introduced  his  successful  financial  bill, 
whereby  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  waa 
decreased  from  five  and  four  to  three  per 
cent.  The  reform  of  tho  calendar  and  Lord 
Eardwicke's  Marriage  Act  (1763)  are  the 
remaining  points  of  interest  in  his  adminis- 
tration. In  1764  he  died,  and  Geoige  de- 
clared, "Now  I  shall  have  no  more  psaee." 
"Like  Walpolo,"  says  Mr.  Lecky,  "he  was 
thoroughly  succeesful  in  qu»ttions  of  finance, 
and  almost  uniformly  succefisfui  in  dealing 
with  thorn.  A  timid,  desponding,  and  some- 
what fretful  maK,  with  little  ener^  of  cha- 
racter or  intellect,  he  possessed,  at  leHst,  to  a 
high  degree,  good  sense,  indust^,  knowledge 
of  buainew,  and  Parliamentary  experience.'' 
Oois.  LtTc/PfUui";  SnuUstt.  Hut  (^Bna.; 

BUubops,  Out.  «/  Enf.;   Lvikj.  Btet.  rf  ikt 

Sif  UwUJk  C<iUi>rv. 
Vwnbrokt,  Jasper  Tudob,  Eau.  or 
(d.  1493),  was  tho  son  of  Owen  Tudor  and 
Catherine  of  Fiance.  In  1161  be  fought 
against  the  Yoridsts  at  the  battle  of  Mortimer's 
Cross,  where  he  was  defeated,  and  with  diffi- 
culty escaped.  He  was  attainted,  and  deprived 
of  his  homjurs,  but  in  1470  he  landed  in 
England  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the 
Lancastrians  driving  Edward  out,  he  was 
restored  to  his  titles  and  estates.  In  1471  he 
once  more  had  to  fiee,  and  this  time  in 
company  with  his  nephew,  Richmond.  For 
many  yeara  he  lived  in  Britanny,  till  148.), 
when  he  accompanied  Richmond  to  England, 
and  shared  the  victory  of  Bosworth  with  him. 
He  received  gr^t  rewurds  from  Henry  VII., 
and  was  one  of  the  commsndors  at  the  battle 
of  Stoko,  in  1487. 

Pftmbroka,  Thomas  Hirkut,  8th  Eahl 
OF,  and  6th  Eatl  of  Monlgom^-  If.  1666, 
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d.  1133),  wu  educated  Bt  Chriat  Church, 
Oxford,  aod  succeeded  to  his  ^jrotber's  title 
in  1683.  He  roisad  the  trained-boDde  of 
WiltB  m  order  to  Bupprem  Monmouth's  reM- 
lioD.  In  1687  he  ww  deprived  of  hii  lord 
lieutenancy.  Ue  took  part  in  the  coronation 
ceremon;  of  William  and  Mary,  although  ha 
had  Toted  for  a  regency,  and  was  shortly 
aftarvards  sent  as  ambauador  eitiaordiQary 
to  the  States-Genaral.  Pembrofae  waa  awom 
of  the  Privv  Council,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty  Commission.  On  the  depar- 
tnre  of  William  for  Ireland  he  was  placed  on 
the  Council  of  Nine.  Pembroke  was  loade 
Lord  Privy  Seal  in  1691.  When  the  king 
went  to  the  Netherlands  to  take  command  <tt 
the  army  he  wu  appointed  one  of  the  Loi'ds 
Justices.  He  yoted  afjainat  Fenwick's  at- 
taindm',  although  desirous  that  that  con- 
Btniator  should  be  brought  to  the  scaffold. 
Pembroke  was  first  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Treaty  of  Ryewick.  He  whs  created  Ptasident 
erf  the  Council  in  place  of  Leeds  in  1700  ;  and 
\tv  an  able  speech  expressed  the  dislike  of  the 
Tory  Peers  to  Qie  Resumption  Bill.  On  the 
accession  of  Annp  he  was  diamissed  from  the 
Admiralty  in  order  to  make  room  for  Prince 
Gtoorge.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
treat  of  the  TTnion  with  Scotland,  and  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1707.  Pembroke 
was  sabaequently  created  President  of  the 
Council,  from  which  the  Whigs  attempted  to 
thrust  him  in  order  to  make  room  for  Somers. 
Go  Utte  death  of  Prince  George,  he  aguin  be- 
came Lord  High  Admiral,  but  resigned  in  1709 
on  receiTlng  a  pension.  Before  the  arrival  of 
Oeoige  I.  in  England  Pembroke  was  one  of 
the  Lords  JosticeB  who  carried  on  the  adminis. 
tratien.  Daring  the  remainder  of  his  long  life 
he  tooli  but  litUe  part  in  politics.  Although 
Pembroke  played  a  prominent  nart  during 
two  reigua  we  know  hut  little  of  his  peiaDnal 
oharaoter.  He  was  a  moderate  Tory  in 
onnioni,  and  teems  to  have  carried  out  his 
official  duties  wiUi  leal  and  integrity. 


Pombroks,  WtiuAK  Hisbibt,  Eau.  of 
{d.  1670),  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  of 
his  day,  was  employed  in  cru^iing  the  western 
rebellion  in  1649,  and  as  a  rew^  was  made 
Master  of  the  Horse  and  President  of  tha 
Cooncil  of  Wales.  In  1551  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  in  conjnnctiMl  with 
Warwick  sad  Northampton  virtually  ruled 
Kn  gin  Till  At  first  deeply  implicated  in  Nor- 
thumberland's plot  to  set  lAdy  Jane  Grey  on 
the  throne,  the  Earl  soon  fonnd  that  his 
interests  lay  really  on  the  other  side,  and  on 
perceiving  that  the  comitry  was  in  favour  of 
Hary,  proclaimed  her  at  8t.  Paul's  Crosa. 
In  ISfil  he  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his 
influence  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
queen,  whom  however  he  personally  regarded 
wiHi  dislike;  and  it  wa*  owing  in  a  gretit 
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measure  to  his  coarse  of  action  that  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt's  Tebellion  was  so  easily  sup* 
pressed  in  the  following  year ;  he  was  one  of 
the  commisaionets  sent  to  France  to  arrange 
for  a  geneia!  peace,  and  in  1556  led  a 
reinforcement  of  troops  to  Calais  to  ward  off 
the  threatened  French  attack.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  KliEBbeth  he  accorded  her  his  warmest 
support.  In  1589  ha  was,  however,  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  being  implicated  in  the  plot 
to  marry  the  Duke  of  Norfolli  to  Mary, 
Uueen  of  Scots,  but  ha  cleared  himself  at 
once,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  part  of 
the  quean's  army. 

Penal  CSod«,  Tub,  ih  I>tEi.Aiii>,  was  first 
(elt  under  James  I.  In  1603  a  royal  procla- 
mation was  issued  ordering  all  Roman  Catholic 
priests  to  leave  tha  country  under  pain  of 
death,  and  announcing  that  the  penal  clauses 
of  the  Act  of  Uoiformity  would  be  put 
in  force.  Parliament,  however,  remonstrated, 
and  in  1813  a  promise  was  given  that  the 
laws  wonld  not  be  enforced.  A  period  of 
tome  toleration  followed,  which  was  cut  short 
by  the  Cromwellian  conquest'.  Under  the 
Protectorate  the  Catholic  gentrv  and  priests 
were  shipped  oS  wholesale  to  Borbadoee  as 
slaves ;  no  Catholio  was  allowed  to  carry 
aims,  10  live  in  garrison  towns,  or  to  go  a 
mile  from  his  residence  without  a  passport. 
In  spite  of  the  second  Act  of  Dniformity,  the 
Irish  enjoyed  a  considraable  amount  of  tolera- 
tion under  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  and 
their  sufferings  be^an  again  after  the  broken 
treaty  of  Limenck.  After  the  Engli»h 
Parliament  had  in  1693  excluded  Catholics 
from  the  Irish  Parliament  by  imposing  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  and  a  de- 
claration against  transabslantiatiou,  upon 
members,  the  latter  body  set  to  work  upon  the 
legislation  known  to  infamy  as  the  Iri^  penal 
code.  (I)  The  first  of  the  penal  statutes, 
paaed  in  1695,  provided  that  no  Catholic 
should  keep  a  school  under  penalty  of 
£2D  or  three  months'  imprisonment  1  lllat 
parents  should  not  send  their  children  abroad 
for  education  under  penalty  of  outlawry  and 
confiscation,  the  case  to  be  tried  without  a 
jury.  (2)  The  Disarming  Act  commanded 
all  papists  to  deliver  up  their  arms  under 
penalty  of  a  heavy  fine  for  the  first  offence, 
and  imprisonment  for  life  and  forfeiture  for 
the  second.  (3)  In  1697  all  Roman  Catholic 
ecdemastics  who  were  in  correspondence  with 
Rome  were  expelled  the  kingdom,  and  for- 
bidden to  return  under  pain  of  death ;  new 
priests  were  forbidden  to  enter  Ireland,  and 
in  the  following  reign  the  existing  clergy 
were  placed  under  a  strict  system  of  registra- 
tion (1704).  (4]  Tha  Intermarriage  Act  pro> 
viiled  that  a  Protestant  woman  marrying  a 
CaUiolic  should  be  dead  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  a  Protestant  man  who  married  a 
Catholic  should  be  regarded  as  a  papist. 
(6)  Catbolica  were  disqualified  in  16B8  btm 
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;  aa  solidton,  and  further 
werepUBedin  tlie  reigns  of  Anne  and  Q«oTge 
II.  to  prevent  evaaioiiB  of  tlie  Act.  The 
legialaiion  of  Anne's  reign  waa  terribly  aavere, 
Had  vae  dcJiberately  framed  wiUi  the  abject 
of  depriving  the  native  Iriah  of  whut  little 
property  they  still  possewod ;— (1)  The  Act 
IDrtheSuppremion  of  Papacy  (ITOt)  provided 
that  any  person  who  perverted  a  Prot«abint 
■hould  be  guilty  of  prsmunire ;  that  Catholic 
parents  ahould  be  compelled  to  maintain  and 
educate  their  Protcatant  children ;  that  no 
Catholic  couZd  he  guardian  or  trustee ;  that 
the  eldeet  son  o{  a  Catholic,  by  turning  Pro- 
testant, converted  his  lather's  interest  iu  hia 
esl&tes  into  a  mere  life-tenancy ;  and  that 
lands  of  Catholice  were  to  dee(»nd  in  gavel- 
kind unless  the  eldest  aon  declared  himself  a 
Froteatant.  Again,  no  Catholic  could  buy 
land  or  take  l^aes  for  more  than  thirty-one 
years;  he  could  not  inherit  land  without 
taking  the  oaths,  the  estate  paaaiiig  at  once, 
until  his  apoatacy  or  death,  to  the  next 
Protestant  heir ;  no  Catholica  were  to  be 
allowed  to  settle  in  Limerick  or  Galway ;  no 
person  was  to  held  office,  dvil  or  military, 
without  taking  the  oaths  and  subscribing  the 
declaration  of  tianaubatantiation.  (2)  By  the 
Actof  1709  an  informer  who  could  prove  that 
a  lease  or  sale  had  been  secretly  made  in 
favour  of  Papists  was  to  have  the  property ; 
and  the  previoos  legislation  compelling 
Catholic  fathers  to  support  their  Froteotant 
children,  sDppresmDg  papist  schoolmasters 
and  regulars,  and  commanding  pariah  priasta 
to  be  registered,  were  enforced  with  additional 
rigour.     Lastly,  in  1727  an  Act  was  passed 

S'  which  every  Roman  Catholic  was  deprived 
bis  vote,  both  at  ParliamenE^y  and  muni- 
cipal elections.  The  only  effect  of  this 
t^rifale  code  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Catholic  gentry  in  Ireland :  many  of  the  best 
familiee  emigrated,  and  a  few  apostatised. 
The  other  measaTes  were  either  evaded  or  cot 
put  into  execution.  The  cruel  persecution  of 
the  "Iriah  enemy"  began  to  abate  towarda 
the  end  of  Walpole'a  aiominiatntion ;  tmd  to 
Lord  North  belongs  the  credit  of  the  fiist 
substantial  Koman  Catholic  Hehef  Bill,  by 
which,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
they  were  allowed  to  hold  leases  of  999  years 
(1778).  In  1782  the  penal  code  was  further 
relaxed,  the  provisions  against  the  purchase, 
inheritance,  and  dispoeition  of  land,  residence 
in  Limerick  and  Oalwny,  inatructiau  by 
popish  schoolmasters,  and  the  guardianship  of 
children,  being  repealed.  Additional  meaaures 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Koman  Catholica  were 
passed  in  1792,  wl 
legal  profession  'n 
latennarriage  Aot  i 
when  £40  frecholdi 
Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections,  to 
entor  Dublin  University,  and  to  fill,  with  a 
few  exceptiiMU,  civil  and  military  offices. 
Theee    were    stepping-stones   to   Uie   great 


Homan  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829, 
by  which  the  last  relics  of  the  abominable 
Penal  Code  were  awept  away. 

Jriah   B-at^a;    I.aUiid,    Hid.    o/'   IrtlKti: 

liaokj.  Rut.  ofBnq.  i  HaituD,  c.  iviii.  :  Frouda. 

Sngl'lh  in   Irilaadi  WsJpole,   Du  JCii^ilan   t/ 

Pwida,  King  of  Uercia  (626 — Sa4),  was 
the  aon  of  Pybba  or  Wybba.  and  claimed  to  ba 
descended  from  Woden.  Under  him  Men-ia 
flist  asaumed  a  position  of  equality  with  the 
other  kingdoms.  The  petty  states  which 
hitherto  had  occapied  Middle  England  were 
conquered  by  him,  and  consolidated  into  the 
later  Uercian  state,  which  was  conterminoui 
with  Central  England.  He  was  the  opponent 
of  Christianity  and  of  Northumbrio,  against 
which  he  even  formed  an  allionoa  wiQi 
the  Welsh.  In  633  he  defeated  and  alew 
Edwin  of  Northnmbria  at  Heathfleld,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  country  of  the  North- 
umbrians ;  in  642  he  again  defeated  the 
Northumbrians  at  Uaaerfldd.  Ha  frequently 
detested  the  East  Angles,  and  ale**  three  of 
their  kings.  He  drove  Cenwealh  of  Wessex 
out  of  his  kingdom,  end  at  one  time  seemed 
Ukely  to  make  himself  master  of  almost  the 
whole  of  England.  But  in  G.i4  he  waa  him- 
self defeated  and  alain  at  Winwidfleld  by 
Oawiu  of  Korthumbria.  "  This  prince,"  says 
Lappenbei^,  "  presents  •  striking  and  almoat 
inexplicable  phenomenon.  Ruler  of  a  terri- 
tory BUTTOundBd  more  than  any  others  by  a 
numerous  hoatils  British  population,  a  stale 


and  aftercomers,  who  found  the 
maritime  parte  already  occupied ;  protected 
by  marshes,  rivers,  mountains,  succeeding  to 
power  at  the  age  of  sixty,  yet  displaying  the 
energy  of  youth ;  the  last  nnafaaken  and 
powerful  aiUierent  of  paganism  among  the 
Ariglo-Saions,  this  prince  had  during  hia 
reign  of  thirty  years  first  assailed  the  Bret- 
wslda  of  Northiunbria,  and  aftarwarda  re- 
peatedly the  other  statps  of  his  countrymen, 
with  great  success  and  still  greater  cruelty, 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  Eve 
kings,  without  securing  to  himself  any  lasting 
result."     [MsaciA.] 

Flonnce  o(    Worcaster,  Ck'mida;  Lfpai. 
bacE,  Aitglo-Saxm  Kuigii. 

Paninsnlar  War,  Ths  (isoa— isU), 
was,  BO  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the 
most  important  episode  in  the  wars  with 
France,  which  lasted,  with  little  Iittermi«ioB, 
from  17S3  to  1815.  In  July,  ISOS,  an  alliance 
was  signed  between  Englaiid  and  Spain,  and 
two  British  divisions  were  at  once  dG«]i«l£bpd 
(o  Portugal,  under  Wellesiey  and  Moore. 
From  Aug.  1—6,  Welleale^'  was  engaged  in 
disembarking  the  troops  in  Figueraa  Bay, 
and  on  the  Sth  he  moved  towards  Lisbon. 
On  the  I7th  Laborde  opposed  him  at  Rorica, 
and  waa  defented ;  and  Junot  met  with  (he 
same  fate  at  Vimiero  four  days  latar.  Wdka- 
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ley  was,  however,  prevented  from  following 
ap  the  advanhige  lie  bud  gained  by  a  npid 
poTmiit;  and  on  the  3Dth,  the  Convention  of 
Cintra  was  sJB;ned,  b;  which  the  French  were 
allowed  to  quit  Partugol  uDinolMt«d  with  all 
their  st^ra,  gnna,  and  ammonition.  Mnch 
as  this  convention  waft  condemned  at  home, 
it  secur^,  b;  the  occupation  of  Portugal,  a 
firm  basis  of  opemtiona-  In  November, 
Naooleou  himsell  took  command  in  Spain; 
and  after  severe  atriiggles  with  the  Spaniards, 
the  Frenrli,  on  Dec.  1,  entered  Madrid, 
and  installed  Joseph  for  the  second  time  on 
the  throne  of  Spam.  Meanwhile,  Sir  John 
Moore,  who,  on  the  other  geoeralB  being 
recalled  after  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  bad 
■ncceoded  to  the  command  in  Lisbon,  had 
onanged  to  form  a  junction  at  Salamanca 
with  Sir  David  Baird,  who  was  bringing  up 
reinforcements  from  Coraana,  but  owing  to 
wKnt  of  transport,  and  the  stupidity  of  the 
native  authontiea,  neither  general  could 
move  at  an  adequate  pace ;  smd  it  was  not 
till  Nov.  13  that  Moore  arrived  with  hii 
voDgnaid  at  the  place  appointed.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  all  his  precaations  in  the  rear 
had  been  overthrown  b^  the  treachery  of 
the  Spaniards,  he  determined  to  press  on  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Spcmish  armies.  On 
Dec.  8  he  ttnt  leamt  that  Madrid  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  French,  and  that 
one  Frmich  army  had  been  despatched  to 
Ijiabon  by  way  of  Talavera,  thus  cutting  o9 
his  retreat  to  Portngal,  while  Soult  was  on 
his  march  against  Uoors's  army.  He  at  once 
inarched  against  Soult,  and  checked  him  in  a 
'  britliant  skinnish  at  Sahagun ;  but  Napoleon 
was  drawing  his  annice  round  lo  enclose  him ; 
and  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  retreat. 
This  movement  was  began  on  the  24th,  and 
the  BBveral  dis-ieions  concentrated  at  Astorga 
on  the  3lBt.  The  next  day  Napoleon  had  to 
leave  the  army,  and  Soult  was  left  to  pursue 
A  force,  which  under  extreme  difficulties  had 
forgotten  all  diw^pline.  Nevertheless  Moore 
mimaged  to  bring  them  safely  to  Corunna, 
where  ho  halted  to  collect  ike  stragK'lers. 
On  Jan.  15,  1S0»,  he  gave  Soult  battle, 
defeated  him,  though  killed  himaelf  in 
the  moment  of  victory ;  and  the  army  was 
embarked  without  further  moleetstioo  and 
sailed  for  England.  In  May  Wellealey  took 
command  in  Portugal,  where  the  French  were 
almost  supreme.  He  at  once  advanced 
against  Soult,  and  drove  him  back  from  Xiis- 
bon  in  a  series  of  skirmishes.  He  followed 
up  his  partial  successes  by  an  advance  up 
the  Valley  of  the  Togus,  and  on  July  2S 
defeated  Victor  and  Joseph  in  a  hard-fought 
battle  at  Talavera.  He,  however,  retreated 
Mon  afterwards  into  winter  quarters  on  the 
Uondego.  In  the  spring  of  ISIO,  Hass^na 
opened  a  brilliant  campaign,  the  object  of 
■which  was  the  conquest  of  Portugal.  After 
many  succeeses  he  was  met  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington  (tor  A  peerage  had  b«en  bestowed 
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upon  WoUesley  after  Talaveia),  at  Busaco 
on  Sept.  27,  defeated,  and  driven  back. 
Wellington  took  advantage  of  the  victoi-y  to 
retreat  to  the  line*  of  Torres  Vednw,  which 
he  had  constructed  as  a  defence  for  Lisbon. 
In  March  (1811),  having  received  reinforoo- 
menta,  Wellington  issued  from  his  lines, 
and  by  a  seriM  of  masterly  movements 
forced  Masa£na  to  retreat  to  Salamanca.  On 
April  9  he  bwan  to  blockade  Almeida, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Uay,  at  Fuentes 
d'OnoTO,  again  defeated  Maaena,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  its  relief.  During  the  battle,  the 
QovernoT  of  Almnda  bad  taken  adv4Atage  of 
the  carelessness  of  the  inveeting  foro*  to  de- 
stroy the  fortress  and  escape.  In.  the  mean- 
while Graham  had  broken  out  from  Cadiz, 
whero  be  had  been  invested  all  the  winter, 
and  on  March  6  defaaled  Victor  at  Barossa. 
Beresford  had  on  March  15  been  detached  by 
Wellingl^ni  to  recapture  Badajoa,  which  had 
been  lost  to  the  Frem^  by  the  treachery  of  ila 
cammonder.  Early  in  May  he  had  made  all 
the  dispoNtions  necOHBacy  for  the  siege :  but 
the  operations  had  soon  to  be  abandoned  on 
account  of  Soult's  approach  with  a  atrong 
relieving  fOrce.  Ber^ord  gave  him  battle 
on  the  ridge  of  Albnera  on  May  16,  and 
after  a  terrible  atmggle,  in  which  victory 
was  long  doubtful,  entirely  defeated  the 
French  army.  Wellington,  coming  up  soon 
after  the  battle,  at  once  ordered  Badajos  to 
be  reinvested.  An  assault,  however,  on 
Bodajos  on  June  9  was  repulsed  with 
great  loss;  and  the  siege  was  finally  aban- 
doned on  the  approach  of  Soult  and  dormont, 
who  had  united  their  forces.  Wellington  re- 
ared brikind  the  Gsadiana,  but  took  np  m> 
bold  a  position  Uiat  he  imposed  on  the  two 
marshals,  who,  thinking  hiui  much  stronger 
than  he  really  was,  in  their  tnm  withdrew, 
Soult  to  Seville,  Msrmont  to  the  Tagns 
valley,  where  he  quartered  his  army  around 
Almarai.  Wellington  at  once  advanced,  but 
waa  Foiled  in  an  attempt  to  aurprise  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  which,  however,  was  now  completely 
blockaded.  Late  in  September.  Mamiont 
marched  with  an  overwhelming  force  to  its 
relief ;  and  after  checking  Mm  in  a  vigorous 
combat  at  SI  Bodon  Wellington  ordered  a 
genei»i  retreat.  On  the  27th  he  again  re- 
pulsed an.  attack  of  the  !l(Vench,  and  withdrew 
to  a  position  so  strong  that  Matmont  did  not 
venture  to  attack  it,  and  from  wont  of  sup- 
plies withdrew  again  to  the  Togns  valley. 
In  October  Hill  successfully  drove  the  French 
from  Cocerea,  and  opened  up  the  whole  dis- 
trict for  a  foraging  ground  for  the  allies. 
Fur  two  months  Estromadura  whs  completely 
in  HIll'B  power,  till  in  Jan.  (1812),  be  was 
recalled  to  Poitogal  by  a  thrtAtened  advance 
of  Marmont.  Meanwhile  in  the  east  of 
Spain,  the  French  had  been  very  snccessfnl, 
and  Valencia  and  Catalauia  had  been  rednoed. 
On  Jan.  1  (1812),  Wellington  with  all  thingB 
ready  crowed  the  Agueda,  and  on  the  8Ui 
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broke  ground  in  trcnt  of  Cindad  Bodrigo. 
The  siege  was  hurried  oil  in  order  to  fore- 
Otil  M&nnimt's  nrrivoL  On  the  IBth  the 
place  WHS  oauiiilted  and  carried  after  a,  ter- 
rible struggle.  When  Maimont  in  his  ad- 
Tsnca  learned  the  hU  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  he 
hastilj'  retired  to  Salamanca,  which  he 
fortified.  'Wellington  lost  no  time  in  march- 
ing to  the  Bonth,  and  jireparing  for  the  ti^e 
of  Badajoa.  The  worlu  were  begun  on 
March  IT,  and  here  again  had  to  be 
conducted  with  all  speed  from  the  fear  of 
Soult'a  relieving  foroe.  On  April  7  the 
place  was  captured  by  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined and  aangutnary  assaults  on  record. 
On  May  IS  Pill  surprised  and  destroyed 
the  bridge  of  Alinanu,  which  formed  the 
only  commonication  across  the  Tagus  between 
MarmODt  and  Soult,  and  Wellington  followed 
up  this  snocess  by  laying  siege  to  the  ftals  of 
Salamanca.  In  ten  days  they  were  reduced, 
and  on  July22  Wellington  utterly  defeated  the 
French  in  the  greet  battle  of  Salamancs.  For 
eight  days  he  followed  up  the  pursuit  to  Valla- 
doiid.  Thence,  loaring  Clinton  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  French  in  the  direction  of 
Buigoa,  he  continued  his  march  to  Madrid, 
whidi  he  entered  in  triumph  on  Aug.  12. 
Here  he  was  again  preTonted  by  the  illi- 
bemlity  and  bad  management  of  the  home 
government  from  carrying  the  war  any  tar- 
ther  into  Spain,  although  eilhei  Boult  or 
Snchet  might  have  been  crushed.  He  ac- 
cordingly turned  towards  the  north,  where 
Clansel  had  rallied  the  fragmenls  of  the  ShIb- 
mancaarmy.  daowlretitated  before  Welling- 
ton with  much  skiU ;  and  Wellington  halted 
before  Burgos,  resolved  to  take  it  before 
proceeding  furUier  north.  He  was,  however, 
very  badly  supplied  with  siege  tools,  and  even 
ammunition  ran  short ;  and  the  siege,  which 
was  begnn  on  Sept.  IS,  was  finally  abandoned, 
after  a  month  had  been  spent  in  unsucoeesful 
attempts  to  storm  the  place.  The  retreat 
was  conducted  under  great  difBcnltiee,  agsia- 
vated  by  the  utter  disregard  for  disdpline 
to  which  the  men  gave  way.  After  several 
skirmisheB,  Wellington's  army  found  itself 
Hecure  at  Ciudad  Hodcigo.  Wellington  then 
diapoeed  it  in  wintor  qoartors,  and  made 
Strenuous  preparations  for  renewing  the 
campaign  in  the  following  year.  The  earliest 
movements  of  1B13  were,  however,  made  by 
Murray  against  Suohet  in  the  east,  and  re- 
sulted m  the  defeat  of  the  latter  near  Castella. 
It  was  not  tiU  May  that  Wellington  bc^an 
his  forward  movement,  but  then  all  his  plans 
were  so  matured  that  the  pomtion  of  the 
French  behind  the  Douro  was  turned,  and  they 
were  in  full  retreat,  without  a  battle  having 
been  fought.  A  union  had  been  also  effected 
by  the  same  operations  with  the  Spaniards 
in  Oallicia.  Burgos  was  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  their  retreat ;  and  without  taldng 
any  advantage  of  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
coontay,  Jooapli  abandoned  every  podtkin. 


until  he  had  crossed  the  Ebro  and  taken  up  a 
strong  potitioa  at  Vittoria.  It  was,  however, 
of  no  avail,  for  on  June  21  Wellington  carried 
the  poaitien,  and  inflicted  on  Joseph  llie  moot 
crushing  defeat  suffered  by  any  army  Uirougli* 
out  the  war,  Qiuham  was  at  once  despatched 
to  lay  siege  to  San  Sebastian ;  but  in  a  few 
weeks  the  works  had  to  be  suspended  on 
account  of  the  arrival  of  Soidt,  who  had  been 
sent  to  supersede  Joseph  and  was  reorganising 
the  northern  army.  In  a  series  of  fierce 
combats  fought  among  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  Boult's  effort*  to  break  Qie  line 
of  the  allies  were  utterly  baffled :  he  re- 
tired, and  Wellington  ordered  the  siege  of 
San  Sebastian  to  bo  resumed.  On  Aug.  31 
it  was  stormed.  Soult  made  one  more  effort 
to  succour  it,  but  he  was  worsted  in  the 
combats  of  Vera  and  Ban  Mannal,  and  had  to 
retire  again.  Wellington,  by  the  tall  of  Ssn 
Sebastian,  was  free  to  devoto  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  Soult.  By  a  series  of  skilful  move- 
ments he  forced  the  passage  of  Bidaaaoa  early 
in  October,  A  month  lator  he  attacked  Soult 
in  a  strong  position,  which  he  had  betm  forti- 
fying for  three  months,  on  the  Nivelle.  Each 
redoubt  was  sncceasively  carried,  and  th« 
English  troops  crossed  the  river.  A  month 
Inter  he  crossed  the  Nive,  in  Uie  taea  of 
Soult's  opposing  force.  The  next  day  Soult 
issued  tnw  Bayonne,  thinking  that  he  couU 
cut  of!  the  left  wing  of  the  allies.  The  attack 
was  met  by  a  stubborn  resistsnoe,  till 
Wellington  sent  up  rsinforoements  and  com- 
pelled the  French  to  withdraw  in  haste. 
Bat  Soidt  directed  a  new  attack  against  the 
right,  which  had  been  (hut  wealcened.  Wel- 
lington had,  however,  antidpaled  the  attack, 
and  after  "  one  of  the  most  despcsate  battles 
of  the  whole  war,"  succeeded  on  Dec  13  in 
completely  baffling  the  French  oi 
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further  movement  was  possible;  and  the 
alliea  went  into  winter  quarters  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Adour,  the  French  being  diqwaed 
along  the  opposite  bank.  In  Fehruaiy,  1BI4, 
Welfington  determined  to  advance  into 
France ;  bat  to  do  this  it  was  Decenary  to 
drive  Soult  bom  Bayonne,  It  waa  only 
possible  to  cross  the  Adour  below  Bayonoe, 
as  it  was  weol^  guarded  them  on  aooonnt  of 
its  natural  diEEcnltiea.  His  plan,  therefor^ 
was  to  draw  Soult  away  by  an  advance  of  his 
~— •*"  and  right,  while  Sir  John  Hope  with 


the  left  effected  the  paSMigB  of  t 
Accordingly  Hill,  with  20,000  mei 
off  on  Feb.  12  towards  the  east    Th 


ton's  real  design.  He  aooor^ngly  made  h 
dispositions  soastobeabl*  toconcentnto  on 
Orthes,  Welliogtoa  continued  to  drive  in  the 
enemy  from  all  iheiF  ontposta,  and  oo  the 
2etb  Beresford  croMsd  the  Gave  de  Pan,  and 
false  attacks  were  directed  against  Orthca. 
On  the  following  day  the  Bn^ish  aUackad 
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Bonlt'i  podtion  at  Orthea.  For  a  lon^  time 
the  tmtue  wbb  donbtful ;  indeed,  at  odo  time 
the  French  teemed  to  be  on  the  puiat  of 
repulainK  the  attack  and  winning  the  day ; 
but  Wellington,  quickly  changing  hii  mode 
of  attack  to  suit  the  altered  ciruumBtances, 
won  a  complete  victory,  which  would  have 
reanlted  in  the  entiro  deatmction  of  Soult's 
army  had  the  puntuit  been  energetically 
eioouted.  Meanwhile  Hope  had  grappled 
with  stupendouB  difGculties ;  had  cioBied  the 
Adour,  Bod  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  had,  hy 
the  indefatigable  energy  of  aoldiera  and 
sailota  combined,  contrived  a  bridge  which 
(hould  resiet  alike  the  force  of  the  tide  and 
the  attacka  of  the  enemy.  The  investment  of 
Bayonne  was  now  complete  ;  and  Wellington, 
cnMiing  the  Adooj,  despatched  Bere^ord 
with  12,000  mun  to  Boideaux,  while  he  him- 
self prepared  to  follow  Soult,  who  was  re- 
tiring tfiwards  Toulouse.  In  three  ikirmisheB 
the  alliea  encountered  the  French  outpoata, 
and  drove  them  in;  but  Wellington  was 
moving  cautiously,  and  it  was  not  till  March 
2S  that  the  two  aimiea  were  in  eight  of  one 
another.  Soult  was  resolved  to  hold  Toulouse, 
in  order  to  keep  hia  communi  cations  open 
with  the  other  anniee,  and  Wellington  wae 
eqoally  resolved  to  isolate  him.  Accordingly 
he  attftcked  him  on  April  10  ;  and  at  length, 
after  a  moat  terrible  struggle,  in  which  the 
allies  lost  more  men  than  in  alinoEt  any  other 
battle  in  the  whole  war,  the  chief  positions 
were  carried.  But  eren  then  Soult  did  not  at 
once  g^va  up  the  place,  and  was  ready  to 
receive  an  attack  the  next  day,  Wellington, 
however,  designed  u  new  plan  of  operations, 
and  Soult,  afraid  of  being  surronnded,  carried 
off  moat  of  his  troop*  to  Villefianche.  The 
movement  was  a  most  maaterly  conception, 
and  it«  execution  did  not  fall  short  of  the 
skill  with  which  it  was  planned.  But  its 
results  were  never  known,  because  news  had 
already  arrived  of  the  Convention  of  Paris 
and  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  Thus  ended 
the  War  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  English 
forcea  made  all  haste  to  evacuate  France.  On 
June  14  Wellington  issued  a  general  order, 
in  which  be  thanked  the  troope  for  their 
glorious  services  throughout  the  long  struggle, 
which  had  had  an  incalculable  influence  on 
the  aSsir«  of  Europe,  and  had  in  no  small 
degree  contributed  to  Uic  fall  of  Napoleon. 

Hnpter,  PnteHlor  ITar  i  Clinton,  I'niiin^ai 

ITiirj    Alison,  Hirf.  a/ "^ '™' —    "■-•   "' 

Uw  Cnnlalt  mi  Aapii 


natiTe  of  Bristol,  entered  the  merchant  servile, 
and  afterwards  the  royal  navy.  In  the  war 
between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Dutch 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  in  1S53 
bo(sme  an  admiral.  In  1S&6  he  bore  a  large 
share  in  the  capture  of  Jamaica,  and  in  the 
same  year  became  M.P.  for  Weymouth.  In 
1660  he  was  knighted,  and  made  one  of  the 
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conunisiionars  of  the  navy.  lie  took  part 
in  the  subsequent  Dutch  wars,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  great  victory  of  1665. 

Pmul,  William,  smi  of  Admiral  Sir 
William  Penn,  edueated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  and  at  Saumur.  He  became  a  Quaker 
in  1667,  and  was  in  166S— S  eight  Ewmtha 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  in  1671  six 
months  in  Newgate,  for  propagating  their 
doctrinea.  On  March  4,  1681,  he  received 
from  the  king,  in  ntistactioii  tat  debts  due  to 
his  father,  the  land  lying  between  Maryland 
and  New  York,  and  founded  the  colony  called 
after  bim  Pennsylvania,  From  the  sommec 
of  1682  to  the  summer  of  1684  he  was  engaged 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  colony  in 
America  and  establishing  good  relations  with 
tile  Indians,  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
obtained  great  influence  with  James  II.,  ap- 

J roved  and  anpported  the  Declaration  of 
udulgenoe,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  for 
the  w^cy  of  the  king  the  support  of  William 
of  Orange.  In  1600  and  m  1601  he  was 
accused  of  treasonable  corr««pondence  with 
the  exiled  king,  but  in  neither  case  was  the 
chai^re  proved.  Nevertheless  he  was  in  1692 
deprived  of  his  government  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  restored  to  him  two  yeaie  later. 
In  16fie  be  made  a  second  visit  to  America, 
whence  be  retumed  in  1701.  His  relations 
to  ths  colony,  and  the  oolonial  aaeembly  in- 
volved him  in  many  debts,  and  frequent 
disputes  arose.  He  could  not  "but  think  it 
ban  maaaure "  he  wrote  to  the  colonists  in 
1710,  "that,  while  that  has  proved  a  land  of 
freedom  and  flourishing,  it  would  becouie  to 
me,  by  whose  means  it  was  principally  made 
a  oonntiy,  the  cause  of  gnef,  trouble,  and 
poverty."  In  1712  Penn  was  struck  by 
apoplexy,  jnst  as  he  was  preparing  to  seU  to 
the  crown  his  righlsas  proprietor,  and,  thongh 
he  lived  till  1718,  was  incapable  for  the  reet 
of  his  life  of  doing  any  busmen. 

irvT^inblisbHl  ITSSi    LV;  t?  Hapworth 
Dixon,  ^oaUr  Cluksos,  and  UrUTUla  Pano. 


.  -   ohaTKOs    ais    nlnted  Id  Psfet's 

PhdIm  and  Fciradof««. 

Penrj'  (or  Ar  Hkh&t),  Johh  {i.  1S69,  rf. 
1603),  a  Welsh  clergyman,  became  one  of 
the  most  KealoQs  followers  of  Bobert  Browne 
and  a  determined  opponent  of  Eh;iiscopacy. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  originated  the  aUacks 
on  the  buhops  published  under  the  name  of 
Martin  Harprelate,  but  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  traoe  the  work  to  him.    He  was 


ividence  was  incomplete,  was  foond  guilty 
and  hung  at  St.  Thomas  Waterings  (Uay  29, 
1693). 


P«n8«lwDod,THBBATrLBor{iat6),«as 
foogbt  between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute, 
and  resulted  in  the  yittmy  of  the  form^. 
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I'un  Selwood  it  io  Somenet,  not  ba  from 

(iiUingham. 

f  emdon  'twill  Tu  (IT30),  wu  intro- 
duced by  Sandys  M  a  wmpon  of  atttick 
against  Sir  HoMrt  Walpole.  By  an  Act  of 
1708,  all  penonH  balding  pensions  from  the 
crown  during  pleaaure  were  made  incipable 
of  Bitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  this 
was  eitandad  by  an  Act  of  17H  to  those  who 
beld  them  far  any  torm  of  yrato).  "  But  the 
difGcnlty,"  says  Hallam,  "  was  to  ascertain 
the  &at,  the  goremment  refusing  informa- 


0  swear  an  oath  that  ha  did  not  hold  any 
uch  pension,  and  that  if  he  '    ' 

rould  diHclose  it  to  the  House 
day«.  Walpole  allowed  this 
the  Commons  by  a  small  majority,  and  threw 
the  reaponaibility  of  its  rejection  in  the  Lords 
on  Tawnshend  »*  leader  in  that  House.  This 
was  one  of  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  l&ttcr's 
resignation.  The  measure  Buffered  a  similar 
futcin  1734  and  1740. 

BaUlm,  Cout.  HifC. ;  BtBiih(>p«,  HM.  i/Bng, 

PwaiOBfl,  The  itattmon  of,  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  alienation  of  royal 
demesne,  which  was  so  frequently  made  a 
Buhiect  of  Domphiint  by  the  reformers  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  not  until  the  aoceeaion 
of   Queen  Anne  that  steps  were  taken  to 

Ereveut  the  sovereign  from  charging  the 
sredilary  revenues  with  pensions  and  an- 
nuities, which  wei«  Gonsid^ed  to  be  binding 
on  hit  auccesBM^  when  it  was  providea 
that  no  portion  of  the  hereditary  revenaes 
should  be  alienated  by  the  crown  beyond 
the  lite  of  the  king.  Pensions,  however, 
were  itiU  gnnted  on  the  hareditary  re- 
venoM  <tf  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  on  the 
4^  par  oent.  duties,  for  the  lives  of  the 
grantees.  When  George  III.  surrendered 
the  hereditary  revenues  in  eichange  for  a 
fixed  civil  list  amounting  Srst  to  £800,000, 
and  afterwards  to  £900,000,  it  became  the 
fund  from  which  pensiooB  were  paid.  There 
were  no  limits  to  pensionB,  except  the  civil 
list  itself^  and  debts  frequently  aocumulated 
in  oonseqaeDce ;  moreover,  they  dangerously 
increMsd  ^e  influence  of  the  crown.  Burke 
proposed  in  consequem»  (ITSO)  that  tiie 
pension  list  should  be  reduced  to  £60,000, 
but  his  Bill  for  "  the  better  security  of  the 
independence  of  Parliament,  and  the  econo- 
mical reform  of  the  civil  and  other  establiBh- 
ments  "  did  not  become  law.  However,  the 
Civil  List  Act  of  the  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration, which  was  P^soed  in  17B2,  was  built 
on  the  same  lines.  The  pension  list  was  to  be 
gradually  reduced  to  £95,000,  and  no  pension 
to  any  one  person  wns  to  exceed  £1,200.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  piaclice  of  granting 
secret  pensions  during  pleasure,  it  was 
directed  that  all  future  penuans  were  to  be 
paid  at  the  exchequer,  and  they  were  to  be 
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nsnied  only  in  cases  of  distreM  or  dcaert 
The  pension  lists  on  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
revenue*,  and  on  the  4i  per  cent,  dutiea,  still 
remained,  however,  and  were  sources  of  much 
political  corruption.  (1)  In  1793  the  Irish 
pensiona  hod  reached  the  sum  of  £124,000, 
the  gross  annual  revenue  being  £27G,102, 
After  several  attempts  had  been  made  to 
remedy  the  abuse,  a  Bill  was  intiodnced  into 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  which  the 
hereditary  revenues  were  surrendered  in 
exchange  for  a  dvil  list  o(  £145,000,  and  a 
pension  list  of  £124,000,  which  was evQitiiallj 
to  be  reduced  to  £80,000.  No  grants  in  sny 
one  year  ware  to  exceed  £1,200,  but  pendens 
held  dnring  the  pleasnie  of  the  crown  were 
exempted  mun  the  provisiont  of  the  Act. 
Hie  contemplated  reduction  was  effected  by 
1814 ;  and  on  the  accession  of  George  IV.  the 
Irish  pension  list  was  further  reduced  to 
£50.000,  no  grants  exceeding  £1,200  to  be 
made  until  the  list  was  so  reduced.  (2)  The 
Scotch  hereditary  revenues  remained  exempt 
from  Parliamentary  control  until  1810,  when 
the  pensions  charged  on  them  amounted  to 
£30,37i'.  It  was  then  provided  that  the 
amount  of  the  pensions  should  be  reduced 
to  £25,000,  and  no  more  than  £800  should  be 
granted  in  one  year  until  the  reduction  had 
been  effected.  (3)  In  1830  the  4 1  per  cent 
duties  were  surrendered  by  William  lY.  for 
his  life,  the  pension  charged  npon  them  con- 
tinuing payable.  At  the  same  time  the  three 
penaion  lists  of  Biwland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
were  consolidate^  and  anaogemaita  made 
for  their  reduction  from  £14u,760  to  a  futuie 
maximum  sum  of  £76,000  on  the  expiration 
existiDg  interests.  lastly,  on  the  accession  of 
Victoria,  the  right  of  the  crown  to  grant 
pensions  was  restricted  to  £1,200  a  year: 
these  pensioni  to  be  granted  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  1834,  which  limited  them  to 
"  such  penons  only  as  have  just  claims  on 
the  roykl  beneflconoe,  or  who,  by  their  per- 
sonal services  to  the  crown,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  their  dutiea  to  the  public,  or  hy  their 
useful  discoveiiSB  in  science  snd  attainnients 
in  literature  and  the  arts,  have  merited  the 
gracions  consideration  of  the  sovereign,  snd 
the  gratitude  of  their  countrj'."  There  ba* 
of  Ute  (1884)  been  some  outcry  against  per 
petual  pensions,  such  as  those  granted  to  the 
Churclull  and  Penn  families,  and  airange- 
menta  have  been  made  for  their  commutation. 
Pensions  sre  now  granted  for  two  lives. 

Be*  Xar.  OtuM.  BM.,  vol  L,  eh^  iv.  Tlia 
most  Impoitant  Acta  bsarlng  on  the  qnasttna  ot 
civil  U^MBSkms  ■!«  1  Aau,  s.  ],  o.  f :  t> 
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[L.as.] 

Fepn,  Sahuu.   (i.  1032.  d.  1703),  «si 
educ^  at  St.  Paul's  Bcboal,  and  Msplilen 
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OollegB,  Ciaabrid««.  He  became  Clerk  of  the 
Act*  to  the  Navy  in  ISSO,  and  Becretaiy  to 
the  Nkvt  in  1B73.  During  the  reigna  of 
Charlea  II.  and  Jamea  II.  t)w  administration 
of  naval  aflkira  wu  larKsly  in  iii  hands,  and 
he  introduced  some  iinportact  retomu.  He 
*aa  imprii(»ied  in  tlie  Tower  on  nupicion  of 
being  conooriMd  in  the  popiah  plot  in  May, 
1679,  hot  libanted  the  fallowing  Febnuu^. 
Ha  became  Freaident  of  the  Bojil  Society  in 
1684.  He  wrote  Jftmeirt  «/  lAt  Eoyal  Ifary 
(1690),  and  left  in  hii  nmnoBcripta  a  Oii^, 
written  in  ihorthand,  which  waa  deciphered 
and  flnt  publiahed  bv  Lord  Bntybrooke  in 
1835.  The  work  ia  almoat  unequalled  for  ita 
naive  oandonr,  and  ita  goaaiptng  pagea  give  a 
■inf^nlarlT  Tnqnaiit  aketcb  of  the  court  and 
■ociety  o)  CWlee  II. 'a  reign. 

PsTOenl.  Sfehcbb  {i.  1762,  i.  ISIZ), 
was  the  BMond  aon  ot  John,  £arl  of  Egmont, 
and  waa  educated  at  Hairow  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  178S  he  tma  called 
to  the  bar,  and  t«n  yean  later  took  ailk.  At 
the  aame  time  he  enlered  Farliiunent  aa  H.P. 
for  Northampton,  and  waa  aoon  noticed  by 
Pitt  oa  a  promiaiiu;  member.  In  Bupporidng 
the  Treaaon  and  fioditioD  Billa  he  Tendered 
good  aervice  to  the  government.  Addington 
appointed  Perceval  hia  Solicitor- Genetal,  and 
in  1802  Attorney- Qenetal,  in  which  capacity 
he  had,  to  conduct  the  proeecution  of  Fdtier 
tea  a  libel  on  BonanirtD,  and  in  apite  of  the 
bnlUont  defence  of  Sir  Jamea  Uaokintoab,  he 
•acured  a  verdict  of  guilty.  He  held  that 
office  until  Pitt's  death  in  1806.  In  March, 
1807,  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Fortload  in 
ISOe  he  waa  named  Firat  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
aurj'.  At  that  time  the  war  in  the  Peoinaula 
waa  being  carried  on :  Iiapoleon  had  oa  yet 
received  no  check  on  the  Continent;  England 
wnB  apending  miUiona  in  encouraging  ihe 
itationa  o(  Europe  to  offer  an  effectual  remat- 
tance  to  him.  Foreign  politica  were  thus 
all  engroaaing,  and  scarcely  any  attention 
was  paid  to  the  reforma  at  home,  which  were 
ao  badly  aeednd.  For  three  years  hia  ministry 
lasted,  and  then  on  Hay  11,  181!,  he  waa 
shot  by  one  Bellingham,  in  the  lobby  at  the 
Hauae  of  Commons.  Nothing  comd  have 
happened  ao  oppartunaly  for  Perceval's  repu- 
tation as  hia  murder,  which  railed  him  to  the 
position  of  a  martyr.  From  having  been 
really  a  miuiater  of  modentte  abilities,  by  hia 
death  he  auddenly  became,  in  public  eetima- 
tion  a  pobtical  genius,  a  first-rate  financier, 
und  a  powerful  orator.  We  can  now  look 
back  more  calmly  and  see  in  him  a  man  ot 
shrewd  sense,  imperturbable  temper,  narrow 
views,  and  reatleaa  ambition,  which,  to  his 
credit,  never  led  him  astray  from  the  path  of 
integrity. 

AUwn,  Hid.  ifRunf ,-  Daka  of  BaoUnRham, 
llniwiniifOi,TllfemMtfKHii  Q.  Bow,  Din^. 

TtXCJ,  HnnT   (».   1366,  d.  1403),  who 


from  hia  impetnoaitT  anc 
"  Hotspur,  waa  the  eon  of  Henry  Percy, 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  When  qmte  young 
he  waa  aasccjated  with  hii  father  in  the  obarge 
of  the  Scotch  priaonera,  and  in  1386  he  waa 
sent  to  release  Cklaia,  and  made  many  daring 
eicureiona  into  Ficordy.  He  killed  the  Eari  <S 
Dooglaa  in  the  battle  of  Otterbum,  where  lie 
was  tiitn-'l*  taken  prisoner.  On  his  release  he 
fought  in  Fiance  and  Britanny.    He  joined 

in  1 399,  and  received  aubatantial  rewards  from 
him  aabsequeutly.  Becoming  discontented, 
howevtar,  with  the  king,  Feroy  joined  in  1108 
with  Douglas,  but  waa  defeated  and  alain  in 
the  battle  of  Shrewabory.  He  married  Eliia- 
heth  Hortimar,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward, 
Eartof  Uarch. 

Philippa,  queen  of  Edward 
to:  hia  wife'a  death  ahe  acquired 
influence  over  the  king,  and  inta> 
fered  in  the  afEaiia  of  State,  auppoiting  the 
polioy  of  John  of  Gaunt.  In  the  Good  Par- 
liament (1376)  moat  serious  duirgea  were 
brought  againat  'her.  She  hud  interfered  with 
the  admimatiHtion  of  justice,  and  her  rapa- 
city and  extravagance  were  equally  un- 
bounded. She  was  compelled  to  ttUce  sm  oath 
never  to  return  to  ihe  king's  presence ;  and  it 
was  ordained  that  if  in  the  future  she  be- 
haved aa  ahe  had  in  the  paat,  ahe  should  for- 
feit bur  goods  and  be  banished.  On  the  death 
of  the  Black  Prince,  however,  the  proceed' 
ings  of  the  Good  Parliament  were  reversed, 
and  Alice  Peirer*  reaumed  her  influence  over 
the  king.  She  was  present  at  hia  death-bed, 
but  fled  from  it  after  robbing  him  ot  hia 
finger  rings.  Of  her  aubaequent  history 
nothing  ia  known. 


uprisoned  by  Uair  for  his  religious 
opinions,  but  under  Elizabeth  rose  for  a  time 
to  high  favour.  In  1672  be  was  appointed 
President  of  Munater,  where  he  suppressed  a 
widespread  rebellion,  and  in  1585  was  made 
Lord  Deputy  ot  Ireland.  His  policy,  though 
culcnlated  to  benefit  the  country,  gave  such 
offence  to  the  clergy  that  they  contrived,  by 
means  of  forged  documents,  to  obtain  his 
recall,  which  was  followed  by  his  trial  for 
high  treaaon  in  1592.  He  was  found  guilty, 
though  probably  on  very  inaufficient  evidence, 
of  using  language  derogatory  to  the  qneen, 
and  of  giving  secret  encouragement  to  Spain  ; 
and  died  in  piieon  of  a  broken  hearty  Sept- 
ember, 1692. 

Parciait  T»r,  The  (1866). 

of  1865  a  Bciiea  of  atndiad  inau 
ill.  Murray,  Ihe  British  miniiiter  at  the 
Persian  coiui,  obliged  him  to  withdraw  his 
mission  from  Teh^n,  and  break  off  com- 
munication with   the  Persian    government. 
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Attempts  wpie  made  to  pstcli  the  matter  up, 
but  the  Dews  ot  the  siege  and  captare  of 
Herat,  in  spite  ot  treaty  oUigations,  waa 
f<dlowed  1>7  a  declaratdon  of  mx  by  England 
(Not.  1,  lSfi6).  An  annf  ot  6,000  men,  undn 
the  command  ot  Sir  Jamea  Oubam,  was  at 
onco  despatched  to  the  ForsiHii  Gulf.  The 
English  attacked  Kushan,  a  fort  near 
Bushire,  and  the  place  was  canied  after  an 
obstinate  defence.  The  next  day  BuBbire 
was  attacked  and  similarly  captured.  On 
Jan.  27,  Sir  James  Outnm  airived  and 
took  the  command.  Beins  joined  by  part  of 
Harelock's  division,  he  advanced  on  Bumu- 
goon,  where  the  Fersians  were  encamped, 
laand  it  deserted,  and  returned  after  destroy- 
ing all  the  stores  found  there.  On  his  return 
he  was  much  annoyed  by  the  Persian  cavalry, 
but  eventually  sacceeded  in  attacking  and 
driving  oS  the  pursuing  force.  A  short  lull 
ill  hostilities  occurred  now.  But  on  March  2S 
the  strong  fortreas  of  Mohammh  on  the 
Karoon  river  was  attacked  by  sea  and  land. 
The  rairrison  was  commanded  by  Prince 
Khan  Miria.  No  real  attempt  was  made  at 
a  defence  ;  the  guns  of  the  fort  and  town 
were  ^uiclily  silenced,  by  the  fleet,  and  then 
the  pnnce  abandoned  the  place  and  retreated 
to  Akwaz,  100  miles  up  the  Karoon,  where 
he  had  large  magadnes  and  suppliea.  Bir 
James  Oatrom  immediately  organised  an 
expedition  under  Commander  Kennie  to 
ascend  the  river  and  destroy  this  place.  The 
steamer  advanced  on  the  29th,  and  on  April 
1  found  the  enemy,  about  7,000  strong,  posted 
at  Akvaz.  The  troops  landed  and  advanced 
against  the  town.  There  was,  however,  no 
itrnggle.  The  Persians,  cowed  by  their 
disasters,  fled  at  once,  and  again  allowed 
their  (amp  to  be  taken  possession  of  with  all 
the  stores  it  contained.  On  the  4th  the 
expedition  returned  to  Mohamrah,  and  thus 


Paris.  The  Shah  agreed  to 
pretensions  to  Herat,  to  withdiaw  his  troops 
from  Afghaniatsn,  to  guarantee  protection  to 
the  English  commerce,  and  to  suppress  davery 
in  the  Persian  Ciult. 

Ontram,  Fmlaa  Xiptdftfaa ;  AfHaial  Rtffaltr, 

Psrtll  was  taken  by  Bruce  from  tile 
EngUsh  (1311),  and  in  1332  was  fortified  by 
Edward  Baliol,  who  was  for  a  time  besieged 
there  by  the  EarlotHarch.  In  1339  it  was  re- 
taken by  Robert  the  Stewart  from  Bir  Thomas 
■Ughtied,Edwardin.'BlieuteDaut.  Inlfififlit 
was  occupied  by  the  Queen  Regent  and  a 
French  bodyguard;  in^pt.,  1641,  it  was  taken 
by  Montrose  after  the  battle  of  Tippermuir,  and 
in  May,  1889,  by  Glaverhouse.  In  1716  it 
was  occulted  by  Lord  Mar,  and  in  1716  was 
also  in  tlte  hands  of  the  rebels  for  some  time. 
James  I.  was  muidered  (1436)  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Black  Friars  in  Perth. 


PtttarboKon^h,  Bbhsdict  of  (d.  1193), 

WBSot  unknown  origin.     In  1173  ha  was  ap- 

Sinted  ohancellor  to  the  Archbishop  ot 
nterbury;  in  1177,  Abbot  of  Peterbo- 
rough; and  in  1191,  Vice  -  Chancellor  of 
England.  The  ChrimieU,  which  is  erraneously 
attributed  to  bim,  extends  from  1169  to  1192, 
and  is  highly  important  for  the  period  it  em- 
braces, giving  much  infornuUion  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  writer. 

BaosdlM  of  Petarbonnieh'i  Ckroirielj  bM 
been  pnbliib^  in  the  £o11i  8eij»,  with  InTmlu- 
abla  mtrodaetioiis  b;  Bishop  Stabba,  who  nf- 
Bots,  with  mnch  probabililj,  tliat  Rloliird 
Fiti-Keal,  BUbop  of  London.  Is  the  antbcs. 

Petorbortnurli,    Cuakub   Mobdaukt, 

Eaul  or  [b.  1668,  d.  173S),  in  1675  succeeded 
to  his  Other's  estates.  In  his  youth  he 
served  under  Admirals  Torrington  uid  Marl- 
borough in  the  Mediterranean.  For  his  bold 
opposition  to  the  designs  of  Jamea  II.  he 
was  compelled  to  betake  himself  to  the  Hague, 
where  he  strongly  recommended  the  Prince  of 
Oiange  to  invade  England.  When  William 
had  landed  at  Torbay,  Mordaont  went  on 
before  him,  and  occupied  Exeter.  He  became 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  a  post 
to  which  he  was  unsnited ;  and  where  he 
quarrelled  with  Ciodolphin,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent flnancier.  He  was  created  Eari  of 
Monmouth.  In  1S90  Caermarthen  procured 
his  retirement  from  offioe.  In  1696  -he  at- 
tempted to  ruin  his  opponents  by  the  help  of 
Sir  John  Fenwiek'B  confeaaions.  But  the 
attempt  failed,  and  Monmouth,  now  hated  by 
both  parties,  was  stripped  of  his  employmanls. 
In  1697  he  succeeded  tohis  uncle's  fortunes  and 
title.  On  the  accession  of  Anne  he  was  ottered 
and  refused  the  command  ot  the  tOrces  in 
the  Wwt  Indies.  In  17DS  he  was  sent  to 
command  in  Spain.  He  captared  the  for- 
tresses of  Montjuich,  and  Barcelona  telL 
Though  he  had  hut  a  handful  of  men,  he 
at  once  pudied  on  to  relieve  Ban  Mat^eo. 
implished  the  feat  with  1 
3  the  Spanish  armv  of 
n  into  Valencia.  From  1 
set  out  in  the  night  and  defeaited  a  reinforce- 
ment ot  4,000  men,  A  French  army  under 
Marshal  Tess^  and  a  fleet  under  the  Count  ot 
Toulouse,  were  sent  to  blockade  Bsicelona, 
Peterborough  attempted  to  raise  the  si^e, 
but  failed.  He  then  produced  a  commiaion 
appointing  him  commander  of  the  fleet  as 
wml  as  the  army,  and  set  out  in  an  open  boat 
in  quest  of  it.  He  was  picked  up  by  one  of 
the  ships ;  and  though  ho  tailed  to  bring  on 
an  engagement  with  the  French  fleet,  ha  re- 
lieved Barcelona.  But  he  quanelled  with  ths 
Archdnke  Charles,  who  disapprored  ol  Ids  de- 
sign ot  marching  at  once  on  Madrid.  XJnaUe 
to  endure  a  command  divided  between  himself 
and  Galway,  he  left  the  army  fOT  Genoa.  In 
1T07  he  returned  as  a  volunteer;  butSundff- 
land,  a  worm  snpporter  of  Qolway,  lou^ily 
ncalled  him.    Bs  Tinted  Vienna,  the  camp 
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of  GhAriM  XII.  Rt  Alt-Itaatadt,  and  tiuit  of 
MarlboTODgli  in  Flanders.  la  1711  be  waa 
Bent  to  Vieima  ia  order  to  reconcile  the 
Bmperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  In  1713 
he  waa  made  Govemor  of  Hiuorca.  On 
the  accesaiou  of  George  I.,  he  waa  made 
nneral  of  the  marine  forces  of  Qreat 
Britain,  an  office  continued  under  Geoi^ 
II.  In  1717  he  was  auddaoly  ureBted  at 
Bologna  on  the  groundleaa  cbai^  of  plotting 
ogainat  the  Preteoder'fl  life.  In  171B  he 
conducted,  on  hia  own  responsibility,  an  in- 
trigue with  the  French  ooort  through  the 
JtAe  of  Parma,  onole  oi  the  Queen  of  Spaia, 
which  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  the  minister 
AlberonL  In  1735  he  died  at  sua,  on  his  way 
to  Lisbon.  "This  roan,"  says  Maoaulay, 
"  was,  if  not  the  greatest,  yet  assuredly  the 
most  extraordinary  character  of  that  age.  .  . 
But  hia  Bplendid  talents  and  Tirtaes  were 
rendered  iJmost  oseleu  to  his  county  by  his 
restlessness,  his  irritability,  hia  morbid  craving 
for  novelty  and  for  eiclteinaat.  His  weakness 
had  Dot  only  brought  him,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  into  serious  trouble,  but  had  impelled 
him  to  some  actions  altogether  nnworUiy  of 
hia  hnmana  and  noble  nature." 


MusialaT,  fi 
Mwt.*odWiH-< 


Pctarloo  Xsefcinff,  Thb  (August  16, 
1319),  WHS  the  moat  celebrated  of  Uu  meetinga 
in  which  the  national  desire  for  Parliamentary 
Beform  found  expression.  Manchester  decided 
to  follow  the  example  of  Birmingham,  and 
made  extanaiTe  prepacationsforagrand  meet> 
ingon  Aug.  IS,  1819,  under  the  lead  of  a  noted 
r^nmer,  "  Orator  "  Hunt.  The  connty  execu- 
tive made  extensive  military  arrangements  to 
Sreveat  any  rioting  or  disturbance.  On  the 
ay  fixed,  between  £0,000  and  60,000  people 
marched  into  St.  Peter's  Field,  then  on  the 
outskirts  of  UaDChestar,  while  the  magistratel 
were  watohing  the  proceedings  from  a  neigh- 
bouriog  house.  As  soon  as  Huot  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  assembled  crowd,  they  sent  the  ohiel 
constible  to  arrest  him — a  hopeless  i 
sibilitv  in  the  face  of  na  enthusiastio 
The  Yeomanry  were  than  sent  to  charge  the 
crowd  ;  but  they  became  scattered,  lost  their 
order,  and  were  beginning  to  experienco 
some  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
crowd,  when  the  mai^stratea  gave  the 
Hassan  orders  to  chai^.  Nothing  oould 
have  been  more  effectual ;  "  the  charge  swept 
the  mingled  mass  of  human  beings  before 
it;  people,  yeomen,  and  constables,  in  their 
contnaed  aitempts  to  escape,  ran  over 
one  another."  The  meeting  waa  brolien 
up;  Hunt  was  arrested,  and  the  field  was 
iMt  sb^wed  with  the  victims  of  the  im- 
petuous charge,  which  has  given  to  the 
Pflterloo  HeetJng  the  name  of  Ue  Manche«ter 
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Feiten,  or  Feter,  Hcob  [h.  1396,  d. 
1660),  was  a  native  of  Fowey  in  Cornwall,  ard 
waa  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  became 
lecturer  at  St.  Sepulchre's  Church  in  the  city, 
and  in  1 633  minister  of  an  Independent  can- 
gregation  at  Rotterdam.  In  1634  he  emi- 
grated to  Maaaachasetts,  and  succeeded 
Boger  Williams  as  pastor  at  Salem.  He 
returned  to  Englwid  in  1641.  "  I  waa  soot 
over  to  his  majesty,"  he  sold  on  bis  trial, 
"  that  we  might  nave  a  little  help  in  point  of 
excise  and  customs,  and  encouragementa  in 
learning."  He  remained  in  England,  and 
became  an  active  preacher  and  army  chaplain. 
In  1649  he  accompanied  Cromwell  to  Ireland, 
and  became  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
amendment  of  the  laws  (1651).  He  waa  also 
appointed  one  of  the  Triers  (1664).  At  the 
Bestoistion  he  was  excepted  from  the  Act  of 
Indemnity,  tried  as  a  regicide  and  condemned 
to  death.  He  was  chai^:ed  with  plotting  the 
king's  death  with  Cromwell,  and  with  exciting 
the  soldien  against  him  by  his  preaciiing 
before  and  during  the  trial.  He  was  also 
accused  by  rumour  of  being  hi'^'Alf  the  exe- 
cutioner of  Charles  L,  but  this  was  not 
brought  forward  on  his  trioL  He  was  exe- 
cuted on  Oct.  16,  1660. 


Fetor'a  Peno*.    [Roii-ir 
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forward  ia  the  House  of  C 
proposing  the  recasting  o(  the  constitution. 
This  waa  discusaed  and  amended  for  a  month, 
and  finally  presented  to  Cromwell  on  Har.  31 
nnder  the  title  of  the  "  Petition  and  Advice." 
April  waa  spent  in  discussions  between  Crom- 
well and  a  committee  of  the  Uonse  touching 
the  question  of  the  kingship  [definitely  re- 
fused by  Cromwell  on  May  8),  and  dealing 
with  defects  which  he  perceived,  and  amend- 
ments which  he  suggested  in  othei  portions 
of  the  proposed  constitution.  The  Commons 
Snally  added  a  aupplement  to  the  original 
"  Petition  and  Advice,"  called  "The  Humble 
Additional  and  Explanatory  Petition  and 
Advioe."  The  two  documents  together, 
known  shortly  by  the  title  of  the  first, 
made  up  the  new  scheme  of  government. 
Cromwell  was  empowered  to  choose  his  sue- 
cesBor,  and  oonflrmed  in  the  Protectorato. 
Parliaments  were  to  be  called  every  two 
years  at  the  furthest,  and  enjoy  all  their 
customary  rights.  Several  classes  of  persons, 
vix.,  all  Homan  Catholics,  and  generally  all 
persons  who  had  borne  arms  against  the  Par- 
liament, and  not  since  given  aignal  testimony 
of  their  good  affectiona,  were  excluded  from 
political  rights.  The  Protector  was  em- 
powered to  nominate  a  aecond  House  of 
aeventy  members,  his  Chorch  establiahment 
aanctioned,  and  a  limited  toleration  secured. 
To  the  Protector's  Council,  oonBiating  of 
twenty-one  persons,  approved  by  Parliament, 
u  imptntant  ahare  in  tl 
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giren.  Protector  and  Council  together  diapoaed 

of  the  fixed  ve&rly  revenue  (£1,300,000),  now 
granted,  and  weie  responsible  fot  it«  expen- 
diture to  Parliament.  On  the  whole  the 
Petition  ajid  Advice  establiihed  a  far  more 
workable  diltribution  of  political  power  thiin 
the  instrument  of  govenunent. 

MMna.  U/i  "i  K^lmj  Onlut.  CrnntiX  ,■ 
Ckrlfle.  CtohhU'i  LfUtn  asd  S]>Mh«;  Bur- 
tgn,  Diani.  [-Q.  H.  P.] 

Petlticmara  (1679)  wm  the  name  given 
t«  those  members  of  the  Opposition,  or 
"Country"  party,  who  in  this  year  pnaented 
petitions  to  Charles  II.  asking  him  to  summoa 
a  Parliament  in  Jan.,  IBSO.  Their  opponents 
preaaated  counter-petitioni,  expressing  ab- 
horrence ol  the  atiempt  to  eo^^oach  on  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  were  hence  callad  Ab- 
horrere  (q.v.), 

Bunst,  Bid.  d/ Ml  Om  TiflM,  tt.  BSB. 

-petitioii  of  Sight  (isas).  When 
the  tbiid  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  met,  the 
Parliamentary  laeders  resolved  to  begin  by 
vindicating  the  violated  rights  of  the  subjecta 
rather  than  renewing  the  attack  on  Buck- 
ingham. After  a  general  discumon  the 
Commons     proceeded     to    pass    resolati 


against  arbitrary  imprif 
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tsjy  taxation,  and  other  grievances.  Went- 
worth  BuCTestad  that  they  ahould  proceed  by 
a  bill  which  should  define  what  the  law 
should  be  in  the  future,  but  though  his  idea 
was  adopted  by  the  Commoni,  the  king's 
openly  expresMd  opposition  obliged  them  to 
drop  it  (April  28).  Coke  now  proposed  that 
tiiey  should  ask  the  Lords  to  join  with  them 
ina  Petition  of  Right  (May  6],  and  after  about 
three  weeks'  debate  the  Upper  House  passed 


obliged  to  give  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence  or 
tax,  without  common  oonsent  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. (2)  That  no  freeman  should  be  im- 
prisoned contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
\i)  That  soldiera  and  sailor*  should  not  be 
billeted  in  private  house*.  (4)  That  oommis- 
siona  to  punish  soldiers  and  sailors  by  martial 
law  should  be  revoked,  and  no  more  issued. 
Charles,  with  the  oonsent  of  the  Counoil, 
anawwed  evasively,  "  The  king  willeth  that 
right  be  done  according  to  Oie  laws  and 
r.ustom*  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  statntee 
be  put  in  due  execution."  DiaastisSed  with 
this  reply,  the  Common*  prepared  a  remon- 
strance against  the  advisers  by  whose  counsel 
the  king  had  acted.  The  king  interrupted 
Uii»n  by  a  mesuige  forbidding  them  to  meddle 
with  affair*  of  State.  The  House  boUly  took 
up  again  the  charges  against  Buckingham. 
Before  this  determinatiiMi,  and  before  the  am- 
tnguoui  attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
king  yielded  and  asaented  to  the  petition  ac- 
oonUng  to  the  usual  fonn.  But  the  king's 
final  surrender  did  not  secure  the  agreement 
of  king  and  Commcau.    A  new  i^oarrel  un- 


fortunately arose  before  the  end  of  the  "■""t*", 
on  the  qnestion  whether  the  petition  rendered 
illegal  the  levy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  with- 
out a  Parliamuntacy  grant.  !Nevertbeleae,  the 
lung's  acceptance  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
great  era  in  English  history.     "  The  Petitioi 


uportance  only  to  Magna  Charta 
itself.  It  circumscribed  the  monarchy  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elixabeth,  as  Magna  Charta 
circumscribed  the  monarchy  of  Heniv  II. 
■  .  .  Like  Magna  Charta,  too,  the  Petition  of 
Right  was  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  ol  a 
KevoluHon." 

OvdlDT,  Biit.  of  Sfq,,  IKO—ltU  ;  Hallim, 
Com.,  airf.  ^    j^  p.] 

PstitioiiR.    [Pahlumexti  Ckowh.] 

Tub  Battli  or  (Sept.  13, 


surprised  by  David  Leslie  with  4,000  horse 
from  the  Scottish  camp  before  Hereford. 
Montrose  himself  escaped  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  hi*  force,  the  rest  were  cut  in  pieces. 

Philippk,  Q.UUN  (i.  rirM  1313,  i.  1369), 
wife  of  Edward  Itl.,  waa  the  daughter  of 
Williara,  Count  of  Holland  and  Hainault. 
She  was  contracted  to  Edward  in  1326,  and 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  1323.  She 
accompanied  her  husband  on  some  of  his 
foreign  expeditions,  and  at  other  timea  de- 
fended the  kingdom  in  his  abeenoe ;  though 
the  story  of  her  presence  at  the  battle  of 
Neville's  Cross  rests  on  insufficient  anthotity. 
Better  authenticated  is  the  wpll-known  anec- 
dote <A  her  intercessior.  for  the  burgteiea  of 
Calais,  which  well  suits  the  gradoD*  and 
merciful  disposition  of  one  ^  tlie  most 
papular  of  our  queens. 

Fhippsj  SmCiiMiTAKTiNR,wa*LordChan- 
ceUorof^Iand  (1711  to  1714),  Lord  Justice  in 
1712  and  in  ITU.  He  was  an  active  Jacobite, 
and  in  1712,  by  his  efforta,  won  the  Dublin 
elections  for  hi*  party.  The  Commons  im- 
peached him  in  1713,  and  Parliament  was 
prorogued  to  protect  him  against  them. 

Pioton,  GaNBRAi,  Sin  Thomas  {h.  17S7. 
i.  18IE},  entered  the  army  in  1771.  In  17M 
he  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies  \  and  oo 
the  capture  of  St.  Lucia,  two  year*  later.  Sir 
Balph  Abercromby  recomntenoed  him  for  tlie 
lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  SStli,  and  soon 
afterwards  appointed  him  Governor  of  the 
ialand  of  Tliilidad.  In  thi*  capacity  he  al- 
lowed torture  to  be  applied  according  to  the 
SpBDiah  law.  Legal  proceedings  were  inrti- 
tuted,  and  in  1 805  he  was  foond  guilty  by  a 
jury  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  A  new 
tri^  waa,  howevm',  granted,  and  the  verdict 
was  reversed  in  1S08.  In  1S09  he  commaDded 
a  brigade  in  the  Wslcheren  expeditico,  and 
was  appointed  Qovemor  of  Flushing.  Before 
he  had  leoorered  from  •  taalariou  tew. 
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which  h«  had  contrectodon  thit  expeditioD,  he 
vu  .ordeied  to  Portugal  to  commuid  the  3nl 
DiviaioD,  niuknajned  tha  Fighting  Divieioii. 
At  Badajos  he  lendered  nuwt  tiraal  service. 
He  wai  BOOD  afterwuds  invalided,  bnt  rs- 
annied  hit  command  in  time  to  ahare  in 
the  battle  ot  Tittoria,  where  hla  dirinon  b<n« 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  He  was  engaged 
in  nearly  all  the  battles  ot  the  Pyieneee  «nd 
in  the  south  of  France.  On  the  nawg  of  the 
escape  of  Napoleon  froui  Elba,  at  Wellington's 
eipms  desire,  Fiolon  accepted  a  command 
under  him.  At  Quatie  Biaa  be  was  with  a 
Tery  inferior  force  opposed  to  Ney,  and  for 
three  hours  sostaiued,  unaided,  a  most  obsti- 
nate cont»t.  In  this  battle  he  received  a 
wound,  of  whioh  he  told  no  one,  lest  ba 
should  be  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the 
greater  battle,  whioh  ha  knew  must  soon 
t«ke  jdace.  Accordiiwly  he  was  preaenl  ia 
command  of  the  5th  Division,  against  which 
Napobon  laonched  one  of  his  earliest,  and, 
B«  the  Duke  of  Welliagton  teatified,  "one 
at  his  most  senoos  attacks."  As  he  was  in 
the  act  ot  ^ving  the  word  tor  that  charge, 
which  repmsed  the  attempt  to  break  the 
iEogliah  tme,  he  was  struck  by  a  muaket-ball 
on  tha  temple,  and  killed  instantaneoosly. 
Tha  story  that  the  Duke  ot  Wellington  was 
on  bad  terms  with  Picton  has  been  totally 
denied  by  the  duke  himielf,  who  appreciated 
his  qualitiea  and  solicited  his  services  both  in 
the  Pemasiila  and  in  Flanders. 

WMift}tan 

Ficti,  Thb  (t.<.,  Picti,  or  painted  people), 
weie  the  nation  who  in  early  times  inhabited 
the  luirth- eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
modem  Scotland.  Their  ethnology  has  been 
ooe  of  tha  most  controverted  points  even  in 
Celtic  aotiquiliea.  But  no  one  now  believes 
that  they  were  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  the 
general  consensos  seems  to  be  that  they  were 
Celts  ot  the  Goidelic  rather  than  ot  the 
Brythonio  Wpe.  It  has.  however,  been  shown 
that  not  only  some  of  their  placia-uamea,  but 
also  some  of  thuir  customs,  can  hardly  be  ot 
Aryan  origin,  and  that  consequently  they 
ware  largely  of  '*Iveniiaii"  or  pre-Aryan 
de«c«nt.  But  the  term  Picts,  which  is 
obvious]]''  ot  Boman  origin,  does  not  seem  to 
be  indicative  ot  race,  but  to  have  been  aimply 
used  to  denote  a  group  ot  people  of  various 
origin  dwelling  together,  who  ultimately 
became  memheiB  of  the  same  political  orgam- 
aation.  To  the  classical  writias  the  term  Pict 
simply  meant  the  whole  aggr^ate  of  the 
tribes  dwelling  to  the  north  ot  the  Roman 
walla,  who  at  an  earlier  age  were  known  as 
the  Caledonii  and  Heatte.  They  never  were 
sabjogated  by  tha  Romans,  and  even  when 
the  Scots  had  occupied  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  they  still  held  the  region  north  ot 
tile  Forth,  and  east  ot  Drumalban,  though  at 
a  later  date  Scandinavian  conqncsts  deprived 
them  of  the  extremenorth  o(  the  island.    The 
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range  ot  mountains  called  the  Monnth  divided 
the  northern  from  the  southern  Plots.  There 
iras  also  a  third  Pictiah  territory  in  Galloway, 
whcee  inhabitants,  shut  oft  by  Brythomc 
tribes  (rom  their  northern  brethren,  were 
called  the  Niduari  Ficts,  and,  curioualy 
enough,  retainod  the  name  long  after  it  had 
become  extinct  north  of  the  Forth.  [0«l^ 
LowAv;  CcmaiA.]  Whan  they  first  become 
prominent  in  history  as  tha  devastatora  of  the 
abandoned  province,  the  Ficts  vera  mostly 
beathens.  The  Ficts  ot  OaUoway  had  become 
at  least  partially  converted  to  Christianity  by 
the  preaching  of  Ifinian  at  tha  end  of  tlie 
fourth  century.  At  the  end  of  tha  sixth 
century  the  teaching  ot  Columba  established 


and  tribal  church  of  lona,  and  created  intimate 
relations  between  the  immigmnt  Scott  and 
the  race  they  had  driven  over  Drumalban. 
About  tha  same  time  a  unitad  Pictiah 
monarchy  seems  to  have  ^wn  up,  with  a 
peculiar  rule  of  s ~' —  ™  "■■ 


1  the  female  line 


acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  great 
Northumbrian  monuchs  of  the  seventh 
century.  The  rash  enteipriae  ot  Bgfrid  led, 
however,  to  the  Pictish  victory  of  Dunuichen 
fN'ochtonsmere),  which  again  secured  their 
freedom  (S8S].  In  tha  next  century  the 
teacbiiu;  ot  the  missionary,  St.  BoiutaciuiL 
induced  Necton,  King  of  uie  Picte,  to  ezpd 
the  Colnmban  clergy,  and  introduce  the 
Bumanuaagea  (T17J.  The  reault  waa  constant 
war  with  the  Scot«,  which,  along  with  the 
Danish  inroads,  which  now  became  constant, 
reduced  tha  Fictish  kingdom  to  much  miser}-. 
The  history  of  the  periol  after  Beda's  invalu- 
able work  ends  is  very  obscure.  The  Pictish 
law  ot  Euocession  especiallv  exposed  the  state 
to  the  danger  of  foreign  Jdngs.  At  last,  in 
844,  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  "the  first  of  the 
Scots,"  established  a  new  dynasty  in  the  land 
of  the  Picta,  which  produced  the  political 
union  of  Picts  and  Soots.  After  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century  there  are  no  more  kings  of 
the  Picts — or  of  Scone,  as,  after  iU  coital, 
the  state  was  Bometimee  called — but  of  Alban. 
The  *bole  ot  Scotland  north  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  was  thus,  eKoept  (or  the  Norse  jorldoms 
on  coasts  and  isLmds,  united,  at  lea<t  nomi' 
nally,  into  a  nngia  state. 
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Iiiucoliuhire  ia  1537,  caused  chiefly  I17  the 
ecclofliastical  uid  other  retormaof  Henrj' VlII. 
and  CromwaU.  It  was  headed  by  »  yoang  laa- 
coliuhiTe  geatlenuui,  named  Bobert  Aake,  and 
joined  by  moat  ol  tha  gentlemen  and  nobility  of 
Yorkshire.  The  rebauinii«t«red  in  great  force 
ftnd  advanced  towardi  York,  which  they  ocon- 

C  Joined  W  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord 
y.andthePerciea,  the  rebels, 30,000  strong, 
moved  Bonthwards.  At  Doncaster  they  were 
met  by  the  royid  commissioneis,  the  £arl  of 
Shrewtbory  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  A 
conference  was  held,  and  the  rebels  were  in- 
duced by  the  terma  offered  to  disband.  But, 
finding  that  thair  demands  were  not  really  to 
be  complied  with,  an  insurrection  broke  out 
anew  under  Sir  Francis  Bigod.  This  was 
sup[n«fl8ed.with  great  Bamrity.  Martial  law 
was  established  in  the  north.  Aska,  Datcy, 
and  twenty  other  leaders  were  seized  (Harch, 
1537)  and  eiecnted,  and  the  movement  was 
stunped  out. 

PindMrrift  Wkt.  The  Pindamea  were 
a  body  of  treebooton,  established  in  the 
Vindhya  Hills,  recruited  from  all  nations  and 
religions,  and  finding  employment  loinetimea 
w{^  the  armies  of  native  princes,  sometime* 
in  predatory  ezcuraions  of  their  own.  Their 
expeditions  were  of  the  most  destructiva 
character ;  all  mounted  and  lightly  armed 
they  croaaad  Uie  country  in  marches  of  from 
for^  to  fifty  milee  a  day,  fell  upon  the  devoted 
district,  carried'  off  everything  movable  in  it, 
and  bomt  the  houses  and  crops.  In  1816  the 
Pindarries  crossed  the  Nerbudda,  and  ravaged 
the  English  possessions  in  the  Deccan.  Lord 
Hastings  determined  to  end  this,  and  pio- 
parod  Wga  armies  in  all  the  presidencias. 
The  matter  was  complicated  by  the  eitensiTe 
conspiracy  orffanised  by  Bajee  Bao  and  Appa 
Sahib,  and  the  treachery  of  Dowlnt  Bao 
Scindia.  The  vigorous  measures  of  Lont 
Hastings,  however,  broke  up  the  conapiracy. 
Bod  tlw  Findanies  w«ce  beatem  sgam  and 


again  (1817).  Chetoo  Singh,  thair  chief,  how. 
ever,  with  the  remnant  of  his  followen,  to 
the  number  of  20,000,  assembled  in  arma. 
The  English  forces  were  concentrated  for  a 

Ct  attack  ;  the  Pindairiee  seeing  the  hope> 
less  of  resistance,  fied ;  Chetoo,  deprived 
of  his  followers,  sought  lefnge  in  Uia  forest* 
of  Malwa,  where  he  was  devoured  by  a  tiger, 
and  tha  Pindarries  submitted  (1818). 

FinliM.THi  Battls  or  (1001),  was  fought 
between  the  Knglish  and  the  Danes,  in  which 
the  latter  were  victorious.  Piuhoe  is  a  village 
three  miles  east  of  Exeter. 

FiiLki*  Cltfndi.  Thb  Bi.rli  or  (Sept 
10,  1647),  was  fought  during  the  Protector 
Somersot's  camoaipi.  The  two  forces  were 
drawn  up  on  eodi  side  of  the  Esk,  tha  English 
under  Somerset  and  Warwick,  the  Scutch 
under  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  The  ScoVh 
czossed  tha  river  and  at  first  gained  the  ad- 
vantage, but  were  scattered  by  a  groat  charge 
of  the  English. 

Pip*  Bolll,  The,  or  Qreat  Rolls  of  the 
Exchequer,  aro  preserved  in  the  Record  Office 
and  are  almost  perfect  from  2  Henry  IL  to 
the  present  date.  They  relate  to  all  mstteis 
oonnected  with  the  revenue  of  the  crown, 
crown  lands,  &c.,  and  are  of  groat  value  for 
historical  and  genealogical  puTposaa.  A  Pipe 
Sell  Society,  for  the  publication  of  these  docii> 
menu,  was  formed  in  1883. 

FipamU,  Thb  Cochcil  of  (iisg),  was 
held  oy  Richard  I.,  immediately  after  his 
coronation,  to  raise  money  and  make  other 
prepantiona  tor  his  Crusade.  Pipewell  Abbey 
IB  in  Korthamptonshire,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rockingham. 

Pitoaint  Idaad.  In  April,  1798,  the 
crew  of  H.M.S.  Bounty  mutinied,  owing  to 
the  harsh  conduct  of  their  commander,  Lieu- 
tenant Bljgh.  After  many  adventores,  a 
remnant  of  the  mntineeni  reached  Pitcaira 
Island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where,  to^ethw 
with  some  women,  natives  of  islands  m  the 
Sonth  Seas,  they  burned  a  settlement,  mnark- 
able  for  the  orderly  and  exemplary  condnct 
of  its  inhabitants.  Their  descendants  inhabit 
the  island  to  this  day.  The  settlement  was 
visited  by  Captain  EUiot  in  IBSB,  who  gave 
such  a  favourable  report  of  the  state  of  the 
islanders,  that  asalstance  was  sent  out  to  them 
by  the  govermoent 

Pitt,  William  (i.  1760,  d.  1800),  the  son 
of  the  fiist  Eari  of  Chatham  and  I^y  Hesta- 
Gren^lls,  Was  bom  May  28,  17S9,  and  very 
early  aave  signs  of  his  future  greatness  in  his 
marvellOQS  precocity.  In  1773  he  went  up 
to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  his 
industry  led  him  to  devour  mathematics  and 
claaiioa  alike.  He  left  Cambridge  Booa 
after  his  father's  death,  and,  being  called  to 
the  bar  in  1780,  went  the  Wettom  CircoiL 
But  In  the  antnmn  of  that  ysar  a  gMietal 
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olection  took  place,  and  Pitt  was  returaed  to 
pBrliameat  fc*  Appleby.  In  the  following 
February  Pitt  made  hi*  Snt  speech  in  favour 
of  Burke's  plan  for  Economical  Refonn.  His 
power  was  i«cogiiised  at  once ;  Foi  proclaimed 
him  one  of  the  first  men  in  ParliBinant.  Ho 
continued  to  gain  influence  and  odmimtioQ  by 
evety  speech  he  made.  Early  in  December 
news  came  of  Cornwallis's  surrender  in 
America,  and  Pitt  seized  the  opportunity  to 
attack  the  gOTomment.  The  miniatiy  re- 
dgnod,  and  wm  succeeded  by  Rockingham's 
cabinet.  Pitt  was  offered  the  Vice-Treaaurer- 
Blup  of  Ireland;  but  ho  knew  his  own 
value,  and  declined  the  offer,  which  would 
not  have  given  him  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 


ve  give 
rerthelei 


till  Eockiiighain'i 
[lOrd  Shelbume's  brief  tennre  of  office,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Coalition.  ~  When  that  came 
to  an  end  in  Dec.,  1TB3,  the  king  invited 
Pitt  to  form  a  government.  Never  bad  a 
Prime  Minister  a  moro  difficult  task  before 
him.  In  December  the  majority  against  him 
was  almost  two  to  one  ;  but  such  was  I^tt's 
I'eeolution  and  tact,  that  by  March  6,  1784, 
it  had  dwindled,  after  sixteen  divisions, 
down  to  a  bare  majority  of  one.  The  country 
at  large  was  vehement  in  ils  support  of  the 
government,  and  the  city  of  London  pre- 
sented Pitt  with  itB  freedom.  Pitt  now 
dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  government 
candidates  vere  everywhere  returned.  Pitt 
at  twenty. four  "domineered  absolutely  over 
tho  cabinet,  and  was  the  favourite  at  once  of 
the  sovereign,  the  Parliament,  and  the  nation." 
Already  in  1782  he  had  demanded  an  inquiry 
into  the  system  of  Parliamentary  representa. 
tion.  When,  however,  he  was  in  power  with  a 
large  majority  at  his  back,  he  was  prevented 
by  the  king's  Btrenuous  opposition  from  again 
introducing  the  subject,  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution soon  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  mere 
notion  of  refonn  of  any  kind  out  of  men's 
minds.  He  nevertheless  did  make  an  effort  in 
that  direction  when,  in  1786,  he  introduced  a 
tail  "  to  amend  the  repreaentation  of  the 
people  of  England  in  Parliament.''  During 
his  first  eight  years  of  power,  Pitt  enjoyed  k 
time  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  when  there  were 
no  wars  being  carried  on  by  England,  at  any 
rate  at  n  nearer  distance  than  India,  and  the 
i-oontry  and  Parliament  alike  were  anxious 
to  see  carried  out  some  of  the  numerous 
reforms  which  had  been  so  often  talked  about. 
Ilia  first  of  these  measures  which  Pitt  ap- 
proached was  the  vexed  question  of  Indian 
government,  which  had  proi-ed  the  death  of 
the  Coidition  ministry.  Pitt's  Indian  Bill 
wM  qaile  successful,  and  was  followed  by  his 
scheme  tor  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt.  In  the  aame  year  (1786)  began  the 
measures  for  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings.  Pitt  took  no  active  pert  in  it, 
though  he  gave  his  support  to  the  prosecution. 
In  1788  the  king  fell  U^  and  Pitt,  supporting 


the  cooHtitutional  view  of  the  Bagency  qnes- 
tion  against  Fox,  who  warmly  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  attached  him- 
self more  firmly  than  ever  to  George  III. 
In  the  same  year  he  advocated  with  all  his 
eloquence  a  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  When  the  French  Revolution  broke 
out,  Pitt  appeared  in  a  new  light.  For  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  he  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  leading  the  European  opposition 
to  Frenoe.  His  war  odmimstration,  however, 
was  far  from  fortunate,  and  his  miiitarr 
enterprises  were  ill-planned  and  nnsucceesf  ul. 
But  at  home  he  stiU  held  his  own  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  muntrymen.  He  saw  the  im- 
mediate necessity  for  the  union  of  Ireland 
with  England  ;  hnt  the  king's  narrow-minded 
obstinacy  prevented  him  combining  ITnion 
with  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  alone,  he 
said,  would  make  the  Union  effectual.  But 
Pitt  was  not  the  man  to  be  baulked  in 
his  endeavours  to  fulfil  a  promise  ;  and,  as 
he  could  not  have  his  own  way  In  the 
matter,  he  resigned,  in  1801,  the  post  which 
ha  had  held  so  triumphantly  for  seventeen 

Cv,  and  with  him  went  all  the  abler  mem- 
of  his  administration.  "  All  that  was 
left  to  the  kin^  was  to  call  up  the  rear  ranks 
of  the  old  mimstry  to  form  the  front  rank  of 
a  new  ministry."  Addington  became  Prime 
Minister,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  succeed, 
chiefly  by  the  help  of  Pitt,  who  supported 
him,  and  by  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with 
France  on  Uie  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 
But  the  real  incapacity  of  Addmgton,  com- 
bined with  the  restless  ambition  of  Btmaparte, 
at  length  compelled  Pitt  to  assume  a  different 
attitude  towards  the  ministry.  Parliament 
and  the  nation  at  large  looked  to  Pitt  as  the 
only  man  who  could  save  the  country  in  the 
event  of  the  war  which  it  was  seen  must  soon 
be  continned  with  France.  Addington  felt  the 
pressure  on  all  sides,  but  tried  to  come  to 
terms  with  Pitt,  which  would  Btill  leave  him 
in  the  possession  of  a  large  share  o(  power. 
In  May,  1803,  Pitt  emerg^  from  the  retire- 
ment in  which  he  had  been  living,  and  made  a 
great  speech,  advocatuig  the  declaiAtion  of 
war.  In  April,  1804,  Addington  resigned. 
Pitt  wss  Dommanded  to  form  a  minuitiT. 
He  desired  a  broad  govemment,  which  should 
include  all  the  highort:  talent  in  the  kingdom 
—  Fox,  Grenviile,  Windham,  and  others. 
But  the  king's  obstinacy  once  more  defeated 
an  excellent  scheme.  Pitt  yielded,  and  formed 
aToryadministration,  Moat  atrenaous efforts 
were  made  both  at  home,  and  by  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  combinations,  to  avert  the 
threatening  danger  ;  and  the  glorious  victory 
of  Trafalgar  in  Oct.,  1S05,  crudied  the  French 
navT.  But  the  close  of  Pitt's  career  is  melan- 
choly. The  Opposition,  which  had  retrstned 
from  any  factious  resistance  to  the  war  policy 
of  the  government,  in  Apnl,  1806,  proposed 
a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Hclville  for  mis- 
managemcmt  of  the  navy   while  IVeasurer 
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Pto  (I 

under  Pitt'a  formar  adminubatioii.  Pitt  ttood 
bj  liiB  old  friend;  but  tha  Bpeaker's  cantiiif 
vote  decidod  a  diTiaioa  against  the  accoseii. 
Pitt  resBrdeil  tlie  adTerte  vote  as  almoat  a 
vote  of  censore  oa  himeelf,  and  was  quite 
crushed.  In  the  followiog  Jnlf,  Fitrlianient 
waa  pnirOffued;  bat  the  war  wtM  cairied  on 
with  Napoleon' a  usual  activity.  In  September 
Pitt  had  the  sattabction  of  negotiating  with 
Riuaia  and  Austria  a  f^eneisl  coalition  against 
Napoleon,  vho  in  reply  made  every  prepara- 
tion for  invading  fWlaiid.  C^roumstancea, 
however,  prevented  him  from  carrying  out 
that  auhame,  and  he  turned  his  attenbon  to 
the  Continent.  The  oapituiation.  of  the 
AoBtrian  army  at  Ulm  on  Dot.  19  was  the 
flrot  remit  of  this  change  of  plan.  The  nem 
proved  a  death-blow  to  Pitt,  which  even  the 
news  of  TiKhlgBT  tour  days  later  could  not 
avert.  The  next  day,  at  the  Lord  Mayor'a 
dinner,  he  spoke  the  last  words  he  waa  ever  to 
utter  in  publio.  In  December  he  retired  to 
Bath  to  rest ;  but  the  news  of  Auiterliti  oom- 
pleted  the  bimkdown  of  hia  health.  Ha  waa 
just  able  to  travel  to  London  in  Jonoary  for 
the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  2lBt ;  but 
when  he  arrived  at  Patney,  he  was  too  ill 
to  attend,  and  two  days  later,  on  Jan.  23, 
1806,  he  died.  Pitt  has  Wn  justly  called 
the  man  ot  Parliamentary  government.  No 
man  ever,  from  his  earliest  appearance  in 
the  House  ot  ConuDons  to  his  latest  days,  exer- 
cised so  absolute  a  sway  over  that  assemblv. 
By  hii  incormptihle  integrity,  conspicuously 
displayed  during  nineteen  years,  he  did  more 
ttaa  any  one  man  to  crush  out  the  corruption 
in  high  places  which  had  prevailed  during  the 
£rst  eighty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Manar,  Bui.;  fiteii3iop«,  Uf*  -f  Pifl  Tht 
OmciU*  C<HT«|wiidrtuit;  P&f  I  Smichm;  Fariis- 
nntarv  BM,j  Jeme,  >r<m.  i)f  atm  </  Otorft 
Ill.i  MaT.Cinut.  HM.;  Kaoanliv.  B—t^i 
Adolpfana.  Hill.  [W.  E.  &] 

FlkOe  Bills.  Tun  Fisar  (1672)  waa  a 
measure  congenial  to  the  Tory  reformen  of 
William  III. 's  reign.  Its  object  was  summarily 
to  exclude  all  pLioemen  from  the  House  of 
Commona.  "Nobody  thouglit  of  diawing  a 
line  between  the  few  functionaries  who  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  crowd  of  funotJonariea  who  ought  to 
be  shot  oat.  A  member  who  was  to  be 
chosen  after  1S93  was  not  to  accept  any  place 
whatever."  The  bill  was  violently  opposed 
in  the  Upper  House,  Marlborough  making  a 
great  spmoh  in  its  support.  Wh<m  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  forty-two  were  in  its  favour  and 
forty-four  against  it.  Praztee  were  called, 
however,  and  the  bill  was  lost  by  three  votea. 
Next  year  the  bill  was  introduced  again,  and 
again  eaaily  passed  the  Commons.  It  pro- 
vided that  no  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, elected  after  Jan.  I,  1094,  should 
accept  any  place  of  profit  undsr  the  croim, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  seat,  and  of  being 
incapable  of  sitting  again  in  the  same  Par- 


liament. Ths  Lords  added  the  wise  amend- 
ment, "unless  be  be  afterwards  chosen  to 
serve  in  the  same  Parliament,"  The  Com- 
mons agreed  to  this  amendment.  Wiilieu, 
who  appeiirs  to  have  misundergtood  the 
nature  <^  the  bill,  refused  his  saaent.  The 
angry  Commona  first  passed  an  addreet, 
affirming  that  those  who  hod  advised  the 
king  on  this  occasion  were  public  enemies ; 
and  then,  on  the  motion  of  Harley,  appointed 
a  committee  to  diaw  up  B  representation  to 
the  king.  William,  however,  in  his  reply, 
yielded  nothing,  "  Thus  ended,  more  happily 
than  William  had  a  right  to  expect,  one  ot 
the  moat  dangerous  contests  in  wluch  he  ever 
engaged  with  bis  Parliament."  In  1694  the 
bill  was  introduced  again  into  the  Cammima. 
It  was  thrice  read,  but  on  the  third  reading 
WHS  rejected  by  thirty-tliree  votes.  The  result 
of  the  bill  would  ^ve,  aa  Hanlce  remarka, 
caused  ' '  Parliament  and  the  administratiOB 
to  stand  Again  Ht  one  another  as  two  distinct 
bodiea."  Tub  Sbcond  (IT4.3)  was  originally 
proposed  by  Sandys,  but  aubaeqnently  m- 
poied  by  him  on  the  ground  that  George  IL 
was  antagonistio  to  the  measure.  "Derided," 
says  Halliim, "  though  it  was  at  the  time,  it  had 
ooDsiderable  effect;  excluding  a  great  naoi- 
ber  of  inferior  officers  from  Qie  House  of 
Commons,  wUoh  has  never  since  contained  so 
revolting  a  list  of  oourt-depntiee  as  it  did  in 
the  age  of  Walpole.'' 

Planta^enet,  the  name  by  which  the 
house  of  Anjou  is  generally  knowc,  is  derived 
fromp^anFii  //eniita,  the  broom-plsiit,  a  sprig 
of  which  was  usually  worn  by  GeofErey  <» 
Anjou,  father  of  Henry  II.,  on  his  cap.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  custom  of  his  is  to  be 
taken  to  indicate  his  love  ot  field-sports,  or  as 
a  si  gn  that  he  waa  not  ashamed  of  tlie  humble 
origin  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  which  had  tor 
itsfounderawoodmanof  Kennes.  [A^gbvihb.] 

Kuitaffenet,  Fuiili  of.  [Akqivims.] 
FImmj,  Tub  Battu  or  (June  23, 1767), 
waa  fought  by  Clive  against  the  troopa  ot 
Siuajah  Dowl^  in  the  campaini  undertaken 
to  avenge  the  massaoe  of  tAe  Black  Hole  id 
Calcutta.  Clive  having  ooncladed  his  anaage- 
menla  with  Ueer  Jaffier,  addresaed  a  letter  to 
&urajabDowlah,r«CBpitiilsitingtbeprieTBiieM 
which  the  English  lud  to  oomplain  o^  and 
stating  that  ho  was  coming  to  Hoorahedafaad 
to  arrange  them.  He  set  out  from  Chandcr- 
nagore  on  June  13  with  an  amy  of  1,000 
Europeans,  2,000  natives,  and  eight  pieces  of 
cannon.  Meer  Jaffier,  however,  proved  Auth- 
less,  and  on  the  19th  the  rains  set  in  witli 
great  violence.  Clive  saw  that  he  had 
advanced  too  far  to  recede,  end  that  there 
would  be  more  danger  in  retiring  than  pro- 
ceeding. Accordingly  be  called  a  council  ot 
war  on  the  question,  and  it  was  almost  tmani- 
moualy  decided  not  t«  risk  an  action.  In 
spite  ot  this,  however,  on  June  32,  the  BriliA 
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force  onaaed  the  KoogUf,  «nd  at  midnight 
enounped  in  a  grove  of  maDgo-beea  at 
PLuaey.  In  ths  marning  the  Nabob'a  traopa, 
headed  b;  a  bod;  of  fifty  Frenchmen,  were  in 
motion,  and  the  uaault  begui  with  a  forioua 
cannonade.  The  English  eacaped  the  ihola 
by  Bitting  down  under  oorer  of  a  high  bank. 
About  DOOD  a  *%^'  ihower  dftmaged  the 
enemy'a  powder.  TChey  were  oompellad  to 
withdraw  their  artillery,  and  C3iTe  advanced 
Ti^oron«ly  to  the  attack  of  their  linoa.  In 
Bpite  of  the  gallantry  of  the  French,  Clive 
was  able  to  itonn  the  camp,  rent  the  whole 
army,  aod  panme  them  for  about  aii  milca. 
The  enemy,  it  ia  nippoeed,  lost  abont  500  meu  ; 
the  y.nelinh  only  aeventy-two.  The  Nabob, 
inflnenced  by  the  conapIra.torB,  had  been  the 
flnt  to  fly,  md,  mounted  on  a  camel,  and 
followed  by  about  2,000  horse,  bore  to  hi* 
capital  the  newa  of  hia  diagraoe. 

lOU,  HiMl.  ef  India ;  aiclg,  I,i/i  tf  Cliv: 

yiKtmi,  Uaiuiu  ni,  wu  «  tiiter  of  the 
Connteas  of  Darlington,  the  miatreaa  of 
George  I.  We  find  the  aistera  supporting 
CarlAiet  agaiiwt  Walpole  and  Towoahend, 
who  relied  on  the  influence  of  the  Duobeaa  of 
Kendal.  She  received  a  bribe  of  £10,000  to 
^Militate  the  paaiing  of  the  South  See  Bill. 
In  1723  a  mBniage  was  amoged  between 
her  daughter  and  the  Count  of  Bt.  Flo- 
Tmtin,  Iwl  the  counteea  required  ■■  a  ooo' 
dition  that  a  dukedom  thould  be  granted  to 
the  bridegroom.  This  Carteret,  aa  Secretary 
for  the  Southern  Department,  exerted  himself 
to  obtain  from  the  Dake  of  Orlecuks.  Horace 
Walpole  was  thereupon  sent  by  his  brother 
to  Paris  to  counteract  the  intrigue.  Madame 
de  Platen  wa«  ultimately  consoled  by  a 
portiini  of   £10,000  from   Oeorge,   bnt    the 


PlMTlumieBUl.Tm!  (1 787) ,  was  brought 
forward  by  8ir  Robert  Walpole  in  order  to 
check  the  indecency  of  the  stage.  His  Play- 
honaa  Act  was  an  amendment  to  the  Vagnnt 
Act  of  Queen  Anae'a  reign.  "  It  declared," 
Mys  Lord  Stanhope,  "  that  any  actor  without 
a  legal  settlotnent,  or  a  licence  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  should  be  deemed  a  rogue  and  a 
vagabond.  To  the  Lord  Chamberlain  it  gave 
legal  power  instead  of  coatomary  privilege : 


all  authors  to  send  copies  of  their  plays  four- 
teen days  before  they  were  acted,  under  for- 
feiture of  £50,  and  of  the  licence  of  the 
houae.  Moreorer,  it  restrained  the  number 
of  playhonflCB,  by  enjoining  that  no  person 
•hould  have  authority  to  act  except  within 
the  liberties  of  Westminster,  and  where  the 
king  should  reside."  The  bill  was  carried  in 
spite  of  the  vigorous  oppontion  of  Lord 
Qieaterfleld ;  and  its  effect  in  subjecting  all 
plays  acted  to  the  pievioui  examination  of 


Pleas,  Thb  Cockt  op  CouKon,  or  Cok- 
MOH  Bbhch,  gained  existence  as  a  separate 
court  from  the  curia  regis  by  the  17th  article 
of  Mugnu  Charta,  which  provided  that  "  com- 
mon pleas  should  not  follow  the  court,  but  be 


from  the  Exchequer  and  the  King's  Bench 
as  having  cognisance  of  the  private  suits  of 
subjeots.  The  Court  of  Common  Fleas  was 
held  at  Westminster.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  were 
forbidden  to  interfere  in  its  jnriadiotion, 
and  from  the  beginning  of  that  reign  com- 
mencee  a  regular  series  of  Chief  Justices  of 
Common  Pleas.  A  full  bench  consisted  of 
the  Chief  Jnstice  and  of  four  ^fter  31  &  32 
Vic.,  of  flvej  puisne  judges.  This  court  hsd 
a  coDcnrrent  jorisdiction  with  the  Queen's 
Bench  and  Exchequer  in  personal  actions 
and  ejectment.  It  had  an  eidnsive  jurisdio- 
tion  in  real  actions.  Under  the  Parliamentary 
Elections  Act  of  1868,  and  under  the  Bailwsy 
and  Canal  Act  of  1853,  it  also  reoeived  at^- 
penls  from  the  Revising  Barrislers'  courts. 
Appeals  from  this  court  formerly  lay  to  the 
King's  Bench,  bnt  were  transferred  by  21 
Geo.  IV.  and  1  Will.  IV.  to  the  jndges  of 
the  King's  Bench  and  ths  Barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer sitting  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 
The  exclusive  jnriadictbn  of  the  court  was 
maintained  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873, 
for  the  Common  Fleas  Division,  bnt  in  virtue 
of  s.  31,  has  since  been  mer^  t^  Order  of 
Council  in  the  general  jansdiction  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice. 

Wharton,  Low  Ltriean ;  dtabbs,  Cn>-t.  Bit!., 
"■  **■  [W.  H.] 


Uterary  acquirements,  and  one  <^  the  chief 
ornaments  o(  Alfred's  court.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the 
compilation  of  a  portion  at  the  Anj/la-Saxoii 
ChnmicU,  and  it  is  knoim  that  he  assisted  the 
king  in  many  of  his  literary  undertakings, 
notably  in  the  translation  of  Gregory's  pas- 
torals. "  He  carried  out  oonaiBtently  the 
plans  of  Alfred,  and  laboured  diligently  to 
secure  for  the  Church  a  learned  ministry. 


Pltinkat,    WiLLiAH  CosnatuM,  Loud 

(i.  Jnly,  1764,  d.  Jan.  4,  1854),  the  son  of  a 
clergyman ;  he  was  edncated  at  Trinity 
College,  and  in  1787  was  called  to  the  Iri^ 
bar.  In  1807  he  became  member  for  Mid- 
hurst;  in  1812  for  Dublin  Uniyet«ty.  Ha 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speakers  in  an 
age  of  orators.  He  was  not  a  Whig,  but  a 
follower  of  Lord  Grenville.  In  18111,  after 
Grattan's  death,  he   became  the  chief  pro- 
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Pol  (■ 

moter  of  Catholic  Enmncipation  (q-v.)  in 
Parliament.  He  had  before  l>een  bolicitor- 
Geneial,  and  in  1821  became  Attorney- 
General.  As  Buch  he  proceeded  tz  officio  aguiiut 
the  promoter  of  the  "  Bottle  Plot "  (q.v,),  and 
his  conduct  wu  criticised  in  Parliament,  but 
he  was  able  to  Tindicnte  it  auccessfuUf .  In 
1S27  Canning  tried  to  get  him  made  Lord 
Chancellor,  but  the  king  refused.  He  was, 
hoirever,  mode  Lord  Chief  Justice  ot  the  Itieh 
Court  of  Common  Pleaa,  aoda  pear.  Li  1830 
he  became  Lord  Chancellor. 

eirnktetSpHciiM!  Mar,  Cout.  Hut. 
FoitiSTK,  Thb  Battli  of  (Bcpt.  IS,  1366), 
was  the  second  of  lidwaid  the  Black  Prince's 
great  victoriee  over  the  French.  In  1365  the 
truce  which  had  been  concluded  for  eight 
yean  came  to  an  end.  The  Black  Prince  at 
Ihs  he&d  of  a  great  aimy,  largely  composed  of 
mercenariea,  landed  in  Guianne,  and  marched 
up  the  Oaroune,  plundering  the  country, 
'lie  following  year  he  marched  towards  the 
Loire ;  but  near  Poitiers  he  found  his  way 
barred  by  60,000  men  under  King  John  of 
France.  .'  The  prince's  army  is  said  not  to 
have  exceeded  8,000 ;  but  it  was  Tsry  strongly 
po^ed  behiml  hues,  hedges,  and  vin^ards, 
which  were  lined  with  ar<±ers.  His  oSen  to 
treat  were  rejected,  and  the  French  hone 
piesaad  on  ap  the  lane.  But  they  fell  back 
in  confusion  before  the  arraws  of  the 
English.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
chu^  in  flank  by  the  English  cavalry, 
while  the  main  body  of  the  English  foot 
advanced  on  their  front.  The  French  (ought 
desperately,  but  were  completely  routed. 
S,000  of  them  vere  killed,  and  among  the 
crowd  of  priflouers  was  King  John  himself. 

rcofinrt,  Ohmlak;  JAuls  Bel,  Chrmigwi; 
LoscmaB,  Simtri  Hit  TMrd. 

Foitiars,  Wiluam  or  (i.  eire»  1020), 
was  a  Norman  soldier  who  subsequently  took 
Orden,  and  became  one  of  William  the  CoU' 
quaror's  chaplains.  He  Wrote  Oata  Outielmi, 
nn  account  of  the  Nonnan  Conquest,  em- 
bracing the  period  from  1036  to  1007.  Being 
a  amtempomry  accoont,  his  history  is  of  con- 
sidenble  value. 

Pol*,  AsTBiTB,  son  of  Geoffrey  Pole,  and 
nephew  ot  Cardinal  Pole,  attempted  in  1662 
to  form  a  conspinuw  in  coninnction  witli  his 
brother,  Edwanl  Pole,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
T>nke  of  Ouise,  against  Elimbeth,  offering  in 
rase  of  his  success  to  sink  his  own  claims  to 
the  throne  in  favour  of  Mary  Q.ueen  of  Scots. 
The  nlot  wae  diecoveted  before  it  came  to 
anything,  and  Pole  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  condemned  though  not  executed.  His 
claims  to  the  throne,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
win  over  a  large  namber  of  adherents,  were 
derived  from  George,  Dok©  of  Clarenoo, 
brother  of  Edward  IV. 


educated  for  the  Church  and  destined  for  tha 

hJBJiest  ecolesiaatical  prefermeitla,  he  gave  np 

alThis  prospect*  rather  than  acaniMce  in  the 

OToe  of  Uueen  Catherine  and  the  sc 


divoToe  o: 
of  Englai 
Italy,  and  n 
He  was  the  intimate  associate  of  Contaiiai 
and  the  early  refonneia  of  Catholicism; 
took  an  important  share  in  the  business 
of  the  Curia,  and,  it  is  said,  narrowly  missed 
the  papal  chair.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Council  of  Trent,  though  that  assembly  con- 
denmed  his  doctrine  of  justification.  He 
never  lost  sight  of  England ;  wrote  a  book 
■gainst  Henry ;  constantly  stirred  np  the 
CathoHc  powers  against  him,  and  was  the 
leading  representative  of  English  Catholicism 
in  Europe.  At  last  the  reaction  under  Uary 
ratored  him  to  England  as  papal  legate  and 
Archbishop  ot  Canterbury.  He  was  her 
leading  adviser  in  ecclomastical  afbiis, 
though  he  is  said  to  have  been  averse  t« 
•ome  of  the  more  brutal  aspects  of  her  perse- 
cntiona.  Towards  the  end  of  his  lue  he 
was  involved  in  a  quairsl  with  Paul  IV.,  who 
deprived  him  of  his  legatine  position. 

PhiUips,  Ufi  <4  Pntt,  with  Kidlar's  AtimU- 
wniflu;  Pronda,  Silt,  of  Kim.,  and  Pil/i 
Wb^  Insladiug  his  £piilola  and  Da  &;Pli«iii«t« 

Fdliab  Vota,  Tes  (1863).  The  news  of 
the  Polish  insurrection,  and  its  sanguinary  sup- 
pression, excited  great  enthusiaBm  and  sym- 
patby  in  England  and  France  for  the  Polish 
cause.  Fiance  was  ready  for  interrention  if 
^gland  would  join.  liarl  Russell  went  to 
the  extent  of  drawing  np,  in  conceit  with 
Fiance  and  Anstria,  a  note  on  the  subject. 
urging  on  the  Bussion  govcnunent  aii  points 
as  the  outline  ot  a  paciGcation  ot  Poland. 


Polish  language  ■ 
official,  the  establishment  of  a  regular  system 
of  recruiting.  Lord  Palroerston,  however, 
refused  to  hear  of  anything  like  armed  inter- 
vsntitm.  When  Rusma  leamt  that  the  note 
wasamere  unsupported  suggestion,  she  treated 
it  coolly  and  contemptuously.  The  question, 
however,  was  brought  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  P.  Hennessy.  Tlie  result 
was  a  hot  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord 
Palmenlon,  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Stanafeld,  Iioni 
Robert  Cecil,  and  others,  vied  with  each  othm' 
in  exprewDg  detestation  of  these  barbaiitie*. 
A  great  meeting  was  held  on  the  aubject  at 
the  Ooildhall,  at  which  similar  indignant 
speeches  weie  delivend.    Nothing,  howerv. 
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Polisb  QuAvtiOtt  (1S3!— 3'i).  At  the 
outbTeak  ot  the  Poliah  rebellion  England 
WBnnl7  Bympatlused  with  the  rebels.  At 
the  Bme  tune  P^mertton,  occiqiied  with  the 
Belgian  qDeetion,  eteadil j  refnsed  to  tuiiat  the 
Poles  except  hy  suggestions  to  Rusda.  But 
that  power  tnew  he  would  not  intorfere  by 
ann»,  and  hi«  remonstrances  were  treated 
with  dOTiiion.  He  made  another  attempt  to 
obtain  mercy  for  the  PoLea  after  the  &1I  of 
Warsaw,  but  Neaaelrode  briefly  informed 
him  that  the  onh'  obligatios  incumbent  on 
Buasia  by  the  'frsaty  of  Vleni^,  waa  the 
duty  of  maintaining  the  unioD,  and  that  tbe 
constitution  was  a  gnu»  of  the  emperor, 
which  hnd  been  foneitod  by  rebelHon.  In 
1831,  however,  the  woes  of  Poland  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
these  attacks  produced  no  rendt.  The  feeling 
Id  favour  of  the  Poles  grew  as  the  news  of 
the  Bueaian  oruelties  were  brought  home, 
and  in  July,  1833,  Mr.  Cullar  Fergusson 
moved  an  address  to  the  crown  in  favour 
of  the  Poles.  Palmerston,  however,  opposed 
this,  urging  that  the  British  gOTenunent 
could  not  do  more  than  it  had  done,  unless 
it  declared  war,  and  that  the  latter  comae 
would  be  hardly  advisable.  However,  the 
most  violent  laaguage  was  applied  to  Rns^ 
and  its  emperor  in  Fu-liaoKBt,  and  the  fedUng 
against  them  became  so  strong,  that  later  in 
the  session,  the  ministry  was  compelled  to 
give  way.  and  grant  a  sum  of  £IO,0QU  for  the 
relief  of  the  Pulish  exiles. 

AntiuiilBiaiMrr;  UantarXi  fMalti. 

PonteffC  was  a  duty  imposed  upon  &1I 
freemen  for  the  making  and  repsiring  of 
bridge*,  and  is  the  same  as  the  "  Brig-bot " 
of  Anglo-Saxon  times.  In  a  charter  of 
Edward  I.  to  certain  foreign  merchuita,  we 
find  them  exempted  from  "  pontage." 

Poor,  Roaaa  lb  (or,  Hooeh  Padpib),  wb8 
the  son  of  Kugcr,  Biahop  of  Salisbury.  By  his 
fitther's  inSuence  he  was  made  Chancellor  by 
King  Stephen  inll35,  but  in  1139  he  was,  t»- 
gother  with  many  other  ministers,  aireated  by 
the  king.  He  was  carried  to  Devizes,  where  his 
coosin  Kigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  holding  out 
(gainst  the  royal  troops,  and  the  threat  that, 
onloss  he  BurrendBred,  his  couain  ahould  be 
put  to  death  before  his  ayos,  had  the  intended 
effect.  After  remaining  in  captivity  for  some 
time,  he  was  releasod  on  condition  of  quitting 
the  kingdom,  to  which  he  never  returned. 

Tom  Law,  Tub  (Isbi.ahd).  There 
was  no  legal  provision  for  the  Irish  poor  pre- 
vious to  the  year  182S,  though  some  two 
and  a  half  millions  were  annually  spent  in 
chanty.  In  IS38  the  English  system  was  in- 
tiodnoad,  and  though  the  Irish  wera,  and  are, 


eBpeoiaUT  unwilling  to  enter  a  poor-houae,  tt 
on  the  whole  succeeded.  During  the  fandne, 
indeed,  tbe  poorer  miions  were  very  soon 
bankrupt,  and  Parliament  was  more  than  once 
called  on  to  relievethem.  At  last,  in  1819,  the 
Kate  in  Aid  Bill  was  passed,  by  which  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  districts  of  Connaught — agenenl 
rate  ali  over  Ireland  was  resorted  to,  govern- 
ment lending  £100,000  tor  the  relief  of  imms- 
diate  distress,  on  this  security. 

Poor  Lkitb  is  the  name  which  baa  been 
given  to  the  legislation  providing  for  the 
relief  and  maintenanoe  of  the  destitute.  In 
medinval  England  the  care  of  the  helpleea 

Eor  was  undertaken  generally  by  the 
rds  of  manora,  the  parochial  clergy,  the 
monasteries,  and  religion!  gnilda,  MUl  in  the 
case  of  poor  craftsmen  by  the  trade  guild*. 
After  the  Black  DMth  in  lUS  the  ■urviTingr 
labourers  refuaed  to  work,  exoept  at  higher 
vagM.  By  an  Act  of  the  same  year  (the  first 
of  the  many  "Statutes  of  labourers"]  an 
attempt  was  made  to  fore*  all  able-bodied 
men  to  work,  and  alnugiviitg  to  "  sturdy  "  or 
"  valiant"  beggars  was  forbidden.  IntheAct 
wt  13SS,  oonflrming  the  Statute  of  Labourers, 
appears  the  tirst  germ  of  a  law  of  settlement. 
The  labouier  was  thereby  forbidden  to  leave 
hi*  placo  of  service,  or  to  wander  about  the 
country  without  a  passport ;  impotent  beggan 
were  to  remain  where  they  were  at  the  pais- 
ing  of  the  Act,  or  if  not  there  provided  for,  to 
se^  a  maintenance  within  their  hundreds,  or  in 
the  placea  where  they  were  bom.  In  the  Acta 
of  1496  and  1604  it  wa*  further  provided  that 
beggniB  should  be  "  sent  to  the  plaoe  where 
th^  were  bom,  or  have  dwelt,  or  are  best 
known,  to  tuppait  themselves  by  begging 
within  tbe  hundred." 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  break-up  of 
the  system  of  the  manor  and  craft-guild, 
Qu  diMolutioD  of  the  mooasteriea  and  reli- 
gious guilds,  and  Qie  increase  of  prices 
owing  to  dehasemmit  of  tiie  coinage,  made 
the  qaeition  of  paaperiam  mudk  more 
pressing  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and 
some  systematic  attempt  to  provide  reliejF  was 
neceasary  to  prevent  sodal  anarchy.  In 
1636  it  wa*  enacted  that  while  the  "  lusty  " 
poor  might  be  "daily  kept  on  continual 
labour,"  the  poor  who  were  not  able  to  work 
should  be  provided  tor.  For  this  purpose  the 
congregation  of  each  parish  were  to  be 
exhorted  to  charitable  ofleringa,  and  a  book 
was  to  be  kept  by  the  cleigy  showing  how 
the  money  was  spent.  In  1S51  collectors  of 
alms  at  church  on  Sunday  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed, and  persons  refusing  to  rabscribe 
were  to  be  expostulated  with  by  the  bishop. 
By  a  later  Act  the  bishop  was  empowered  to 
■end  them  before  the  justices,  who,  if  per- 
■  -  failed,  onold  impose  upon  tiem  the 
•       ■  "   ■■  ■      It  wa*  not. 
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contribution.  Thii  Aut,  the  foondaiticBi  of 
^igliah  Poor  I>w,  ordered  ths  noniiiiation  \>y 
the  juaticeB  of  tvo  or  thres  oveneen  in  bu^ 
parish,  who  were  empowered  to  raise  the 
amount  neceaiary  for  ths  relief  of  the  poor  by 
toiiug  erer?  iohabituit.  The  Act  drew  a 
Dlcor  distinction  between  able-bodied  poor 
unwilling  to  laboor,  or  unable  to  find  emplojr- 
ment,  who  were  to  be  est  to  work,  and 
impotent  poor  unable  to  work,  who  were  to 
he  relieved.  Panons  able  but  refusing  to 
ktboor  were  to  be  committed  to  prison. 

The  I^w  of  Settlement,  which  took  the  pUca 
of  the  varioos  Tudor  rtatutaa  to  supjaeas 
yttgnaev  by  impriaonmBnt,  whipping,  bnnd- 
Ing,  and  the  like,  began  with  an  Act  of  1S62. 
Ttus  anlhoriaed  the  iuatioea,  npon  complaint 
of  the  oveneere,  made  within  nirtj  daya  of  a 
peraon's  wnmng  to  a  atrange  perish,  to  order 
nim  to  be  removed  to  his  own  place  of  settle, 
ment,  unleai  he  could  give  aeonritiea  to  the 

trish   against  bnooming   chargeable  to  it. 

'le  natonil  reiult  of  this  Act  was  to  keep  Qm 
poor  to  their  own  parishes,  and  to  prevent 
labonrgoingwbere  it  was  needed.  Intoletabla 
tytannv  was  ita  outcome.  In  1686  it  wal 
enacted  that  insomuch  as  "  poor  people  at 
their  first  coming  do  commonly  conceal  them- 
aelvee,"  the  forty  daya  ahonld  count  from 
tlieir  giving  notice  of  their  leeideiioe  to  the 
overasera.  In  ISSl  various  other  ways  of 
obtaining  aettlement  were  eetablished,  such 
a*  payment  of  ta.xm  for  a  year,  or  a  year's 
hirmg,  or  the  serving  of  on  annnal  office. 
8till  more  important  was  another  provision 
of  the  same  AoL  In  order  to  prevent  misaae 
of  the  powen  of  overseen,  it  was  ordered  that 
a  regintar  ahould  be  kept  of  paupers  and  of  the 
amounta  received  by  them,  tlutt  a  n«ir  lift 
ahould  be  made  oat  yearly,  and  that  no  one  else 
sboold  receive  reHatezc^byautliority  of  one 
jastkw,  or  by  order  of  uia  bench  of  jnstioea 
at  quarter  eeariODS.  This  latter  elanae  waa 
speedily  interpreted  as  empowering  justicea 
to  order  relief  to  applicants  at  their  own 
discretion.  An  attemtrt  was  in  vain  made  to 
meet  the  misuse  of  this  power  by  an  Act  of 
1723,  which  enacted  that  the  applicant  muet 
prove  that  he  had  already  applied  to  the  parish 
offioera.  who  moat  show  cause  why  he  was 
not  relieved.  Bat  the  evil  reault  of  allow- 
ing justicea  to  act  independently  in  the 
mattw  of  relief  were  not  very  apparent  till 
the  end  of  the  e^teentb  oentnry,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  Poor  Law  worked  well  down  to  1 740. 
In  I69T  a  woAhoDse  had  been  boilt  in 
Bristol  under  a  apecial  Act,  and  there  "the 
workhouse  teat "  was  first  Bd<^(ted,i.*.,  willing- 
ness to  enter  the  house  wss  alone  taken  as  a 
test  of  destitution.  The  plan  proved  so 
BDooessfnl  that  it  was  imitated  in  some  other 
tovros,  and  by  the  Act  of  1723  parishes  were 
empowered,  singly  or  in  anions,  to  provide 
wmkhonsea,  with  the  proviso  that  persons 
refnsingto  enter  mchhoiisesshonld  be  refused 
nliaf.    This  Aot  roeulted  in  a  great  diminu- 


r  expenditara  where  adopted,  yet  it 


lively  few  parishes. 

The  industrial  revolution  which  began  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  oentnr]', 
and  the  incrsaM  of  enclosures,  led  to  a  rapid 
.uperiim,  which  was  btill  further 


with  ad- 
jacent parishes;  these  incorporaticna  were 
permitted  to  build  workhooaea.  The  jnsticei 
were  to  appoint  guardians  (paid  olEciala,  like 
modem  reueving-uffioars]  to  adminialar  relief. 
The  Act  of  1723  was  practically  tepaaled  in 
the  case  of  inoco^iationa  by  the  proviaion 
that  none  but  the  impotent  wore  to  be  eent  to 
the  workhouse,  while  suitable  employment 
was  to  he  provided  tor  the  able-bodied  near 
their  own  homes.  Sixty-seven  auch  incorpo- 
ratione  ware  formed,  and  the  result  of  the 
statute  wae  that  in  five  years  the  cost  of  relief 
roae  from  ooe  and  a,  half  to  two  million  ponods. 
The  pressure  of  the  Continental  war  led  to 
still  more  disastrous  measures.  In  1 766  the 
Berkshire  magistrates  drew  up  a  declaiatioii 
(the  so-called  "  Bpeenhamland  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ")  fixing  a  scale  of  relief  according  to 
the  price  of  wheat,  and  the  nomber  of  chilortn 
in  a  family,  and  they  wece  imitated  in  several 
other  counties.  The  pisctical  effect  of  this 
was  that  relief  waa  granted  in  aid  of  waga^ 
and  the  farmers,  themselvea  benefiting  throng 
their  long  lessee  by  the  hjgli  price  of  corn, 
were  able  to  tlirow  part  of  the  cost  of  thedr 
labour  npon  non-farming  reddenta  in  their 
parishes,  ff eit  year  an  Act  legalised  generally 
ont-door  relief,  and  formally  repealed  the  A^ 
of  1713.  In  1801,  moreover,  the  justioca 
became  the  rating  aa  wdl  aa  the  Mieving 
authority.  Bome  attempt  was  made  in  18IB 
to  improve  the  state  of  Oiinga  by  enpowering 
such  parishes  aa  choae  to  elect  a  "salect 
vestry  to  superintend  ths  ovetaeaa.  In 
most  parishes,  howevw,  especially  in  the 
rural  distriota,  relief  was  stiU  adminia- 
tered  by  the  oveneeia,  with  the  right  of 
appeal  to  ike  justic«8  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Uboorer  when  the  overseers  were  not  aofii- 
dently  pliant.  The  woiat  conaequencea 
followed — the  agricultural  labourers  were 
pHUperised,  the  bastardy  laws  made  vice  very 
profitable,  and  a  premium  waa  set  on  idleneaa 
and  improvidenoa  Between  1784  and  18IB 
the  amount  of  poor  rate  incnased  about  thme 
times  aa  fast  aa  population  (population  from 
eig^t  millions  to  nearly  twdve  milbona,  poor 
rate  from  two  million  pounds  to  almost  eight 
millions).  These  evils  led  to  a  oommisaion  of 
inquiry  in  1833,  and  the  great  Act  of  1834, 
the  most  important  in  the  history  of  Poor 
I^w  after  1601.  It  attempted  to  reaton  Uw 
workhonse  teat  for  able-bodied  paimai 
parishes  were  grouped  Into  unions,  and  plaBed 
under  elected  boards  of  gnardiana,  and  the 
guardivu  were  put  imdar  a  oantnl  board  at 
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Loodon  —  th«  Poor  Lew  CouimuBioiierB, 
Bupeneded  in  1847  by  the  Poor  Iav  Board, 
and  tbat  in  18TL  lij  the  Local  Oovemment 
Board,  headed  bj  a.  leeponsible  miuiiter  aa 
President.  The  metttnre  was  for  a  time  rer^r 
taixemdal,  and  by  1841  the  poor  mte  had 
fallen  to  £i,760,000.  In  1844  the  "Out-door 
ProhiUtory  Relief  Order"  finally  forbade 
all  relief  except  in  the  worhhooBc.  Bnt  the 
conuniaaionen  (till  allowed  out-dtrat  relief  in 
eaae  of  nr^kneaa  or  "bodily  infirmity,"  and 
Uiia  WBB  speedily  construed  to  cover  relief  to 
persona  over  sixty  year*  of  age  IncapablB  of 
earning;  wages.  But  thia  led  onoe  more  to  a 
rapid  increaM  of  out-door  relief,  encouraging 
improTidsnce,  and  earning  wages  to  be  lower 
th&n  thoy  would  otherwise  have  been.  Daring 
the  ten  yean  1861  —  71  the  expenditure 
rose  from  five  and  three-quarter  to  more 
than  seven  and  three-quarter  million  pounds, 
and  the  number  of  paupers  from  883,E>21  to 
1,037,360.  ThisinCFSaae  of  pauperiam, together 
with  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  scientifla  philan- 
thropy, led  to  fttrong  efforts  to  enforce  the 
worKhoose  tost,  and  these  have  met  with  con- 
siderable succeaa.  liiey  have  beon  secouded 
in  London  by  Goschen'a  Act  of  1870,  which 
placed  workhouse   eipanditr "     -    "  — *" 

elitan  fund,  while  leaving  i 
borne  by  eavh  districL 
rally  found,  however,  imposdble  to  get  rid  of 
out-door  relief,  unless  some  charitable  organi- 
ration.  working  in  concert  with  the  Poor  Iaw 
Mthorities,  deals  with  cases  of  temporary 
distresa,  and  with  the  misfortonea  of  the 
prOTideot  poor. 

Formedlnval  laws,  sea  Btnbbs,  Onut  HU., 
U).,  oh.  iiL  Tht  mala  authoritlMtarth*  Poor 
Law  sa  NlohoU,  SM.  <)^  Fow  Jiavj  Sdn,  StoM 
of  tin  Pbot;  B««t  M  FoBT  lam  CnuwMoii, 
UUiaiaa,F»rXwdrdwi;  ABunal  B<porte  eT 
Local  OoommmtiBBtrLtnAot  the  OM^ArMSM  tf 
Fiwr  Low  OnordloH.  Ilu  Pgor  Las,  bf  Fowls,  u 
u  uosUant  Uitonr,  oomitt  ttaa  wlKila  period, 
and  givliv  naiaUal  lulonnation  as  to  oth«r 
soDBtrlea.  Tbs  snbjsot  istnatad  in  Itanlatton 
to  tba  nnanl  •mnUDia  movoiiMat  in  TojnbH, 
Tks  liAutTiat  Bn«l>d<M>.    For  a  critkifani  ot 


lawaol  ssttlBB^t  •••  Adam  flmiUk,  ITfalili 
XmUni,  bk.  L,  ah.  I.,  pt.  U. ;  and  Aw  u 
oonot  of  tbs  TsgiBocj  Aota,  tc,  Ibri  Han, 


Dm  JtopftaL  oh.  iivlll    Fot  I 

OetaTiii  BilL  Bnus  a/  LonisK  Poor  and  Oar 
" f^^  [W.  J.  A.] 


Foorondar,  Tua  Tbbatt  or^Iardi  1, 
1776],  was  Gonduded  between  the  East  India 
Cknnpany  and  the  Foonah  State.  It  annulled 
all  the  engagements  of  the  Trea^  of  Burat  to 
Bagoba,  who  was  to  disband  his  army  and 
letue  to  the  banks  of  the  Godavery  on  a 

nsion.  The  British  army  was  to  quit  the 
1,  Salaetta  was  to  be  retained  if  the 
UovemoT-Qeneral  desired  it,  but  all  other 
acquisitions  were  to  be  relinquished ;  the 
claim  of  the  English  on  the  revenues  of 
Baroach  was  conceded  with  twelve  lata  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

Fopluum,  Bm  JoHH  (ft.  IS31,  d.  1S07), 
i^oint«d  8olIdtoivG«oenI  is  1579,  wM  two 


years  later  elected  Bpeaker  of  the  Uoase  of 
Commons.  He  became  Attorney-General  the 
same  year,  an  office  vbicb  he  b^d  for  aleven 
years,  duiing  which  he  look  part  in  most  of 
the  important  State  trials  of  the  period.  la 
lbi2,  Popham  succeeded  !^  Christopher 
Wray   M    Lord    Chief   Justice,    in    which 


canuaty  he  presided  at  the  trials  of  Sir 
Walter  Salmgh  and  the  conspirator*  in  " 
Ounpewdar  Plot.     He  Is   said  to  have  b 


the  originator  of  the  idea  of  the  ti 
tion  of  felons  to  New  England  and  other 
nrionies.  ISir  Edward  Colte  calls  him  "  a  man 
of  ready  SApreheDstou,  profound  judgment, 
taoat  excallEQt  underalanding,  and  admirabla 
experietice  and  knowledge  of  all  bnalneM 
which  Donaemed  the  Commonwealth." 
Toss,  JadffH  9f  B««. ;  Fnlln,  WaiDulm. 

Foplah  Plot,  TBI,  was  the  name  given 
to  an  ima^nary  conspiracy  of  the  Camolica 
in  the  reign  of  -Charlee  II.  Though,  no 
doubt,  there  wra«  some  projects  for  an  attempt 
against  the  government  agitated  by  the 
Engliah  OathoUct,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  "plot"  owed  its  existeriGe  chiefly  to  the 
imaginatiim  of  Titus  Gates  and  olh«r  in- 
formers. Oatea  was  an  English  clergyman 
of  bad  character,  who  bad  becotoe  a  Boman 
Catholic,  and  jmned  Uie  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer. 
In  1378  he  deposed  before  a  magistral  '' 
he  knew  the  particular*  of  a  P*P<st  ■■ 
by  which  the  tring  wm  to  U  kUled,  a  1 
Qitholio  ministry  appointed,  and  a  i 
of  the  Protestanta  prepared  with  the  ai 
of  a  French  army.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Sir  Bdmondbory  Godfrey,  the  magisbate 
before  whom  Oatea  had  sworn,  was  found 
murdered  on  Primrose  Hill,  and  a  universal 

Cic  spread  over  the  nation,  which  seemed 
the  time  to  have  lost  its  senses.  lie 
wildest  stories  of  Oates  and  the  informen 
who  arose  were  bolieved  without  question. 
parliament  met  on  Oct,  SI,  aod  the  Commons 
resolved,  ■'  that  then  bath  been,  and  still  is, « 
damnable  and  helllih  plot,  carried  on  bj 
papist  recTUBots  for  awassinating  the  king, 
the  sabverting  the  government,  and  for  root- 
ing out  the  Protestant  religion."  The  plot 
waa  taken  ap  by  Shafteabniy  a*  a  weapon 
against  his  political  opponents  and  the  Duke 
of  York.  On  the  evidence  of  Oat«B,  Danger- 
field,  Carstsirs,  and  Bedloe,  manjr  leatOnf 
Boman  Catholics  were  tried,  convicted,  and 
imprisoned,  or  executed,  and  Oates  went  ao 
far  as  to  swear  that  he  had  heard  the  queen 
give  her  cbiusent  to  the  king's  murder.  On 
Nov.  30  an  Act  was  passed  "  for  disabling 
papsta  from  aitting  in  atber  Houses  of  Par> 
Uament"  In  March  ol  the  following  year 
(1670)  the  bill  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York 
from  the  throne  was  brought  in,  and  though 
Charles  d'Efetred  it  toi  that  year  by  a  dino- 
lution,  it  WHS  carried  throngh  the  Commons 
in  Nov.,  1680,  and  rejected  in  the  House  of 
Lords.    In  Deo.,   1680,  liord  StaHord,  tlw 
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most  diatdnguuhed  of  the  victima  of  tlM 
Fopiali  Flot,  was  executed.  But  by  thu  time 
K  reaction  had  aet  in.  The  Judges  would  oo 
longer  convict  on  the  evidence  of  t^e  iu- 
tormeis,  and  Uie  people  were  alienated  by  what 
aeeuied  like  a  'n^s  perBeoatiaii  of  the  Dulie 
of  Yor^.  In  March,  1681,  Charles  diswilved 
bia  fifth  Parliament,  and  governed  without 
one  during  the  remainder  of  hie  rai^ ;  and 
later  in  the  year  one  of  the  false  witueasaa, 
Uollege,  was  put  on  his  trial,  and  condemned 
at  0]3ord,ail([  Sbafteabury  himself  was  p-oae- 
cuted  by  the  ciowa  for  troiaon,  though  the 
bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jucj  in 
London.    [Oatbs.] 

Barnet,  Jfial,  a/  &ii  Ovm  Tint:  KuuIbt, 

Hut.  iif  Eng.;   Cbruii«,  I^t   ef  Shult^uni, 

"■""".  Omit.  Hiit. 
PopnlAtion.  There  is  no  subject  on 
which  wilder  gueaaee  have  been  made  Uum 
those  which,  without  enumenttiou,  or  some* 
thing  equivalent  to  raiumeration,  have  bean 
hazudad  about  the  population  of  dtiea  and 
uouQtiet,  about  the  □oiiiben  of  couteuding  or 
invading  armies,  sud  about  the  ravages  of 
famine  and  peetilenca.  Accounts  of  tliose 
numbers  have  been  given,  oecaHionallj  with 
HOme  statement  which  appears  to  bo  confir- 
matory, but  which  later  reteareh  has  accepted 
with  distrust  Thus,  Herodotus  states  a 
number  for  the  invading  host  of  Xerxes,  and 
asserts  in  confirmation  of  hie  figures  that  a 
rough  census  was  taken  o(  the  oimj-  and  its 
followers.  But  in  the  more  critical  age  of 
Juvenal  the  whole  narrative  was  scouted  as 
the  invention  of  a  TaLOglorious  and  menda- 
cious Oreeh.  In  the  some  manner,  but  with 
a  better  critical  apparatus,  Hume,  in  his  essay- 
on  the  popnlousneaa  of  ancient  cities,  chal- 
tenoed  the  assertions  of  those  who  dfiimed 
miUiona  where  thousands  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth.  In  our  own  country  the 
■fune  exaggerations  have  been  made,  doubtless 
in  good  faith.  Gascoigne,  the  criUc,  and  in 
some  degree  the  chronicler  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University, 
and  ft  highly  estimable  and  honourable  petBOn, 
alleges  that  he  read  the  names  of  thirty 
thousand  students  in  Oxford  during  the  period 
immediately  antecedent  to  the  great  Plague 
of  1319.  They  could  not  possibly  bare  been 
housed  iu  the  town,  or  if  housed,  could  hardly 
have  been  fed.  'We  ore  told  that  sixty  thou- 
eand  persons  ptirished  by  disease  in  }i  orwich 
between  January  andjulyin  the  above-named 
year,  but  it  is  certain  that  till  tbe  last  thirty 
j'osrs,  or  thereabouts,  Norwich  has  never  had 
60,000  inhabitants.  Numbers  are  habitually 
exaggerated,  and  when  panic  is  abroad  the  ai- 
ageerationrapidly  becomes  ageometiical  ratio. 
During  the  fourteenth  century,  and  nearly 
d  of  the  sixteenth,  the  population  of 
and  Wales   could  not   hare    been 

«  than  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  millions. 
The  pmof  of  this  statement  is  portly  indirect, 
and   partly   direct.    It    may  be  confidently 


affirmed  that,  provided  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  subsist  on  one  kind  of  ^rain,  as  the 
Engliah  from  the  remotest  period  have  on 
wheat — mora  genaiolly,  indeed,  from  the 
Iliddle  Ages  to  the  eighteenth  century  than 
they  even  do  at  present — the  number  of  persona 
in  Ute  country  will  be  almost  exactly  equal  to 
the  number  of  quarters  of  wheat  which  it 
annually  produced  in  the  country.  Now  it 
could  be  shown,  and  it  has  been  shown  else- 
where, that  tbe  maximum  produce  of  wheat 
in  England  and  'WbJgb  fiom  the  beginning  of 
tLe  fourteenth  to  the  closo  of  the  sixteenth 
century  could  not  have  been  more  than  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  quarters,  and  was 
probably  mudi  less,  the  average  rate  of  produc- 
tion per  acre  being  below  eight  bushels.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  examined  many 
thousands  of  form  accounts,  giving  the  exact 
amount  of  produce  from  the  aciHige  sown  in 
all  parts  of  England,  and  he  is  confident  that 
eight  bushels  to  the  acre  isa  libeial  estimate  in 
average  years. 

We  are  not,  however,  without  direct  esti- 
mates. There  aro  several  taxing  rolls  in  the 
Becord  Office,  especially  records  of  f«ll  taxc^ 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  on 
approiiuiate  estimate  of  population.  One  of 
those  more  than  a  century  ago  was  published, 
and  commented  on  in  Uie  Arekirelogia.  In 
1377,  the  last  year  of  Edward  IIl.'s  reign, 
Parliament  giantod  the  king  a  poll  tax  of 
four  pence  a  head  on  all  luy  persons  over 
fourteen  years  of  age,  none  but  known  beggais 
being  exemptt.'d  from  contributing.  Beneficed 
clergymen  paid  a  shilling;  other  ecclesiastical 
persons,  except  mendicant  fiTara,  paid,  lilie 
the  laity,  four  ponce.  The  miitiber  of  persons 
who  paid  the  tax  in  the  whole  country,  and 
in  the  principal  t^wns  is  given,  snd  Mr.  Top- 
horn  added  one-third  to  the  amount,  in  order 
te  include  the  untaxed  part  of  the  population, 
a  quantity  which  the  vital  slstistica  of  the 


is  prolonged  beyond  what  was  to  be  expected 
then,  and,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  youth 
to  a  more  adult  age  is  higher.  The  forty-two 
towns,  which  ate  separately  enumerated,  hsd 
nn  aggregate  population  of  168,720  porsODS. 
The  rest  at  the  population  in  the  countv  and 
small  towns  is  1,207, 72E,  But  from'  this 
enumeration  Durham  and  Chester, and  Wales, 
including  Monmouth,  ai«  excluded,  not  being 
taxed  in  the  grant.  Mr.  Topham  put  this 
population  at  182,123,  making  a  total  of 
1,6SS,66&.  By  adding  a  third  of  this  number 
for  the  childnn,  and  giving  a  very  liberal 
allowance  for  b^[gars  and  b^ging  frian,  a 
total  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions  is  reached. 
Again,  there  exists  in  the  archives  of  the 
Becord  Office  an  enumeration  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  quantity  of  com  prodoced  in 
nine  of  the  Kentish  hundreds.  This  was 
certeinly  made  in  the  first  half  of  tho  sixteenth 
century.    Kent  was   one  of   the   wealthiest 
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conntJea  in  inedueTsl  Engluid,  if  we  take  into 
MCoont  the  large  tunoont  of  down  and  wood- 
land which  it  oontains.  The  dintrict  referred 
to  contained  no  large  town  then,  and  Contains 
none  now.  The  population  wa«  11,813  in  the 
period  referred  to,  and  was  88,080  in  1871,  or 
aimoat  exactly  six  timee  more.  Now  dz  timeB 
two  and  a  hail  mjllions  iB  alxnit  the  number 
of  persons  who  can  in  STeraxe  years  he  sup- 
ported by  the  pn>duce  of  Bngiiih  agrionltore, 
the  rendae  being  dependent  on  foreign 
■Dppliee.  Bat  it  is  in  the  hii^est  degree  im- 
robable  that  those  oalcnlatioaii.  derived  from 
s,  not  two  being  from  matters 


elusion,  and  that  conclusion  1 

The  readers  of  Hacaulav'  will  remember 
that  this  author,  in  hit  eiceUent  but  unequal 
cbapter  on  the  state  of  England  at  the  deatli 
of  Charles  II.>  a^^ea  with  conclusive  foroe 
that  three  aeparate  calculations  have  been 
mode  M  to  t£e  population  of  E^land  and 
Walet  aboDt  Ulat  time.  Gregory  King  calcu- 
lated the  quantity  from  the  hearth  t&i,  and 
Bet  it  at  fl*e  and  a  half  millions.  The  second 
estimate  is  token  from  a  return  made  to 
William  III.  as  to  the  number  of  the  several 
religions  sects,  and  concludas  with  a  popa- 
lation  of  under  Ave  and  a  half  millions.  The 
third  is  that  of  a  writer  of  our  own  time,  who 
has  gathered  his  inferences  from  the  ropstors 
of  bsptisnis,  marriages,  and  burials,  and  reaches 
nearly  the  same  figure.  "We  could  add  a  fourth 
estimate,  which  would  arrive  at  almost  eiaotly 
the  same  conclusion,  vis.,  from  the  rate  of 
prodoction  from  the  soil,  which  was  at  this 
time  more  than  double  that  at  which  it  stood 
in  the  period  from  the  acceesion  of  Edward 
IIL  in  132T  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603, 
•0  great  had  been  the  progress  of  agricolture 
donng  the  seventeenth  oentury,  and  we  may 
add,  also,  of  opnlence. 

The  fact  is,  a  oountry  will  slways  contain 
as  many  people  as  can  subsist  on  the  produce 
of  ita  own  soil,  or  being  engaged  in  manufac- 
ture and  trade,  can  procure  from  foreign 
sources  the  whole  or  part  of  what  it  needs  for 
its  subsistence.  '  Oocasionally  it  produces 
nothing,  but  gets  all  its  wants  from  external 
sources,  asVenice  did  in  the  time  of  its  greatest 
opnlence  and  power.  More  frequently,  if  it 
be  eminent  as  a  trading  or  manufacturing 
country,  it  obtains  a  portion  of  its  supphes 
in  exchange  for  its  service  as  a  tiader,  or  for 
its  goods  as  a  producer.  The  population  will 
be  nearly  or  quite  stationair  it  it  cannot 
expand  in  the  direction  of  trade,  or  of 
generally  merchantable  Commodities.  The 
papulation  may  be  stationary  by  reason  of 
climate,  or,  perhaps,  of  race,  bat  the  soil  of 
a  diminishing  fertility,  Or  thaj  soil  of  an  un- 
equal progression,  will  he  filled  by  foreign 
immigrants.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
native  population  of  the  American  Union, 
espaoially  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  unprogrea- 
■ive,  thongh  this  has  been  denied  or  disputed. 


But  the  accession  of  the  foreign  population 
in  America  is  an  enormous  annual  total,  and 
would  be,  even  if  the  growth  of  the  native- 
born  stocks  was  obvious  and  indisputable.  The 
fact  is,  the  production  at  food  within  the  limits 
of  the  American  Union  is  vastly  in  excess  of 
the  possible  wonts  of  the  existing  population. 

Poors  have  been  expressed  that  the  growth 
and  increase  of  the  human  race  would  at  no 
remote  period  induce  some  enormous  calamity, 
that  the  area  of  cultivable  land  is  limited, 
that  the  power  of  occupation  is  limited,  and 
that  the  fadlitiee  of  transport  are  limited  also. 
But  ot  present,  and  as  far  as  one  can  interpret 
the  facts,  for  an  indefinite  future  these  con- 
tingencies are  increasingly  distant.  The 
distribution  of  products  is  rendered  year  by 
year  more  easy,  and  the  distribution  of  labour, 
thongh  certainly  not  so  obvious  and  imme- 
diate, is  snfGciently  easy  for  some  relief  to  a 
local  plethora  of  labour,  or  to  a  temporary 
laelt  of  employment,  or  tor  the  attractiveness 
of  a  new  field  of  labour.  It  is  not.  indeed, 
true,  as  some  modem  socialists  have  alleged, 
that  a  rapid  growth  of  population  can  never 
meet  wiUi  a  glutted  market,  or  deficient  sus- 
tenance, but  there  are  i^ecks  which  the 
theorists  of  tlie  pessimist  view  do  not  enume- 
rate, and  there  are  risks  which  the  optimist 
interpreters  of  the  dtuation  do  not  recognise. 
If  Matthews  and  Hicardo  and  the  elder  and 
younger  Mill  had  been  told  that  now  (1SS4) 
the  three  kingdoms  would  contain  nearly 
forty  millions  of  people,  and  that  food  would 
be  cheaper,  employment  mors  constant,  and 
wages  higher  that  when  they  sought  to  inter- 
pret the  facta,  they  would  have  possibly 
retained  their  theories,  but  would  have  been 
tax  less  confident  in  their  accuracy. 

Over-population,  like  over-praduction,  is 
partial,  and  confined  to  particular  employ- 
ments or  classes.  WhenacalliogiBprosperous 
or  reputable  it  attracts  persons,  and  those 
who  are  attracted  are  not  easily  able  to 
abaadoQ  their  choice.  In  the  United  States, 
and  the  English  colonies,  where  there  is  a 
bonndless  field  for  certain  callings,  thore  is  a 
very  restricted  market  for  others.  In  these 
countries  there  has  long  been  an  over-popu- 
lation of  clerks  and  shopmen,  and  such 
persons  have  been  warned  for  many  years 
past  that  there  is  no  field  for  tbeir  service  in 
a  country  which  has  infinite  opportunities, 
for  in  truth  there  never  is  an  over-population 
of  industrial  agmts,  whose  services  are  per- 
monently  and  increasingly  in  demand,  and 
there  always  is  on  aver-popnlation  of  those 
who  cannot  find  employment  for  the  labour 
which  they  think  they  can  give,  but  which 
the    market   does   not  estimate.     5o,  again. 


the  population  since  ISOl,  see  Csnsvb.] 
The  theorj  ot  popnlstionli  diioiuH 
wrlterii  from  Gretorr  Kiss  la  tbs  se 
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tims.  Tha  prfnoliAl  work,  on  whJoh  th«  largen 
Mid  moatperiDUHnt  ooBUOTm*  hu  bMamgad, 
litlui(onhlthiu(l.Tj.  SHQodwiB.  PotWoi) 
Jmtie4i  Donbledkj,  Tittert  of  Fopulatiiin;  Out 
irritingi  of  lbs  two  MlUa,  Huiar  uid  khi  ;  uid, 
tor  tha  uuilaiit  oandlUaD  of  Engliuid,  Bogai*. 
^<ri«ittiir(  awl  Pni»,  and  Sic  C«ttin«  q/ 
Work  aid  Wi«h.  [J.  K  T,  K.] 

Vortluid,  RicHAim  WstTON,  Easl  or 
(t.  1677,  d.  leai),  lieoame  a>llect<»  of  Om 
cnEtomB  in  the  port  of  London,  and  ona  of  the 
cammiBsioiieTB  chained  with  the  reform  of 
the  (Uivjr  (1618).  Ua  was  milwequeiitly  en- 
b-oated  with  unpotteut  negotintions  in  Ger- 
many  (1620),  and  at  BruBKla  (1623).  In 
Sept.,  1S21,  ha  waa  appointed  Chanceilor 
of  the  Exchequer.  In  1624  he  strongly 
opposed  war  with  Spain,  but  contrived  to 
preserve  Buckinghsm'g  tavonr,  and  waa 
CTMted  Baron  Weston,  April  13,  1638. 
In  the  House  of  Lorda  he  Btrove  to  ammid 
tha  Petition  of  Right  by  inserting  a  clause 
nving  the  Icing's  **  sovereign  right,"  and  two 
months  later  was  made  Lord  Treasurer  (July, 
I62S).  After  Buckingham's  death  he  suc- 
ooeded  to  his  influence,  and  became  the  king's 
chiel  adviser.  Aa  such  he  advised  the  du- 
idlution  of  the  third  Parliament,  and  was 
tht«atened  with  impeachment  by  Eliot.  In 
the  administration  of  the  Treasury  ha  was 
careful  and  economical,  bat  succeeded  in 
lecuring  for  himself  a  large  fortune.  In 
foreign  affairs  be  aimed  at  an  undentanding 
with  Bpaia,  and  was  partly  responsible  for 
the  two  treaties  with  that  power  tor  the 
partition  of  Holland  (1631—34).  He  opposed 
.intervention  in  the  Gterman  War.  Bis  in- 
fluence in  the  Council  was  aasailed  by  Laud, 
by  the  queen,  by  the  Earl  of  Holland,  and 
many  othera,  yet  he  retained  the  Idng's  con- 
fidence tilt  Ms  death.  Ho  was  created  Earl  of 
Portland  on  Feb.  17,  1S33,  Clarendon  terms 
him  "  a  man  of  big  looks  and  a  mean  and 
abject  spirit."  He  declared  himself  a  Catholic 
on  his  death-bed. 

Oudinar,  Hill,  ef  Ais. ;  Clirandan,  Eiit.  of 

Portluid,  WiLLun  Bkntinck,  Eibi,  o?, 
afterwards  Dokb  op  (i.  1648,  d.  1709),  was 
a  member  of  a  noble  Dutch  famil}',  and  a 
cloae  friend  of  William  III.  His  friend- 
ship with  William  of  Orange  is  said  to  have 
originated  from  hia  aormng  the  prince 
through  a  severe  attack  of  small-poi.  On 
the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  he  was 
sent  by  William  of  Orange  to  Ti'.ngliin,<  to 
connatulate  Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of 
York  on  their  escape.  He  was  sent  to 
England  in  1687  in  order  to  confer  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  there.  He  ac- 
companied William  to  England.  In  less 
be  waa  in  favour  of  William's  sole  claim 
to  the  throne,  and  bad  a  violent  dispute 
with  Bamet  on  the  aubject.  In  1690  be  waa 
sent  by  William  to  Holland  in  order  to  calm 
AmstMdam,   where  the   dtiwna  refused   to 
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allow  William  to  nominate  the  magiatratis. 
He  had  been  created  Earl  of  PortUod,  and 
Groom  of  the  Stole.  He  accompanied  the 
king  to  Ireland,  and  commanded  a  troop  of 
Dutch  hoiee.  In  3m.,  1691,  he  sailed  with 
William  for  Holland.  William  had  given 
him  largo  grants  of  land  in  Wales,  but  the 
hostility  of  the  C<»mnaaa  compelled  him  lo 
revoke  the  grant  ^1685].  In  July,  1697,  a 
aaries  of  informal  mtervievs  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  Marshal  Bouffleiv  at  HoU, 
while  the  conference  wm  sitting  at  Rytwick, 
with  a  vieivtotennsof  peace.  It  was  through 
these  interviews  that  the  Treaty  of  Byswick 
was  eventually  conclodad  (Sept,,  1697).  Kenn- 
while  the  friendship  between  Forthind  and 
William  was  growmg  cold,  for  the  former 
showed  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  the  king's 
new  favourite,  Arnold  Van  Keppel.  Next 
year,  therefore,  the  king  sent  him  to  Paris  at 
the  head  of  a  magniScent  embassy.  Portland 
executed  his  duties  with  fidelity.  Together 
with  AlaisbaJ  Tallard,  he  laid  down  the  lines 
of  the  Partition  Treaty.  Portland  returned  to 
England,  and  in  tbe  beKinning  of  1698  sur- 
prised everyoae  by  resigning  his  office  as 
"■      ■     '  ■        "■    ■    ■  jl  K        


Chamberlain. 
BtilL  t< 
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him.  Tha  quarrel  between  Portland  and 
Albemarle  grew  in  intensity,  and  at  length 
he  retired  altogether  from  court.  In  1701, 
he  came  forward  to  defend  the  Second  Par- 


Commons  requested  that  be  might  be  removed 
from  the  king's  councils.  Ther«  were  ad- 
ditional charges  against  him 
dilapidatioui 
Commons,  w 
of  Somera,  allowed  the  impeachments  to  drop. 
He  was  present  at  the  deathbed  of  William, 
and  in  his  last  moments  the  kiug  took  the 
hand  of  his  old  friend  and  pressed  it  tcoderly 
to  his  heart.  Portland  lived  in  retirement 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  "Bentinck," 
says  Ukcaulay,  "waa  early  pronounced  by 
Temple  to  be  the  best  and  trueat  servant  that 
ever  prince  had  the  good  fortune  to  poaaess,  and 
continued  through  life  to  mant  that  hi^oul- 
able  character." 

Bumat,  Hilt,  af  kti  Qm  Tiiu  ;   Bor«.  Au- 
ulti  Haculay,  Sid.  tf  Smt-i  Buks,  HW.  ^ 

Portog«l,RsLATiOBBwrrH.  Thefriendlv 
relations  which  Henry  II.  had  Gfitabliahod  with 
the  princes  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  made  the 
few  dealings  between  the  early  Portogaeae 
monsTchs  and  the  English  court  of  a  generally 
amioable  nature.  More  intimate  relatious 
began  when  the  Black  Prince  became  the 
partisan  of  Peter  the  Cmel  of  Caotila,  and 
John  of  Oaunt  claimed  hie  throne  aa  his 
daughter's  huahand.  The  reigning  King  of 
FoTtugal,  Don  Ferdinand,  joined  the  English 
against  Henry  of  'Knstamare,  who  bad  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  ths  throne  of  Peter.    In 
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13SI  an  EngUih  annf,  under  the  Earl  of 
CambridKe,  who  had  alao  nuHtied  ft  dangfiter 
of  Pete^a,  come  into  Portugsl;  bat  very 
Httle  WM  dons,  the  Englidi  tzoopa  bdtaved 
badlT,  and  Feitiinaiul  oc^niled  a  bnce  with 
tha  Oaitiliana.  The  nuurriage  of  CamMdge't 
•on  John  to  Beatiioa,  the  kiiiff'a  daughter, 
waa  annulled  on  the  retiremant  <rf  the  Kngliah, 
and  on  ferdinand'a  death  in  1383,  Don  John 
of  Avis  hod  to  fight  for  bis  throne  ag^nat 
BeatHcs'a  hnaband,  Bang  Jolm  ol  Caatile. 
In  138S  John  of  Oatint  came  with  an 
l^ffH'^  anny  to  help  the  new  king,  whom  he 
married  to  nil  daughter  Fhitippa.  But  the 
campaigna  ptovad  unfortunate,  and  John  of 
Oaunt  abaoaoned  both  Purtngal  and  hia  hopea 
of  the  Gastiliao  crown.  The  carera  of  mari- 
timo  glory  into  which  Portugal  embarked  in 
tie  fifteenth  century  brought  it  into  no 
direct  relations  with  England,  though  it  pre- 
pared the  way  for  later  English  enterprise  ; 
and  when  the  English  flnt  appeared  in  India 
they  wera  welcomed  by  the  Oreat  Mogul  as 
likely   to   eountecbalance    the    Fortugiieae. 
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land  and  Portngal  also  sprang  up  during  the 
latnr  Uiddle  Ages.  The  conqnest  of  Portugal 
in  1380  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  led  to  the 
fitting  ont  of  the  Atmada  in  Lisbon  harbour, 
but  MM  to  the  English  affording  a  refuge  to 
Don  Antonio  Prior  of  Ciato,  the  popular  can- 
didate for  the  Portnitneas  throne,  in  whose 
behalf  Dmke,  in  16Se,  aren^w^  the  Armada 
by  an  expedition  to  the  ooaat  of  Portugal. 
But  though  Antonio  aooompanied  the  fieet,  it 
did  more  harm  to  !jpain  tiian  good  to  For- 
tngal,  and  the  plunderiog  of  Portngueaa 
Teasels,  and  the  devastation  of  Portugueie 
ooloniea  by  the  English,  involved  their  old 
ally  in  their  war  against  her  new  maater. 
In  1010  Porto^  b^an  her  saccesafol  revolt 
under  John  of  Bra^ianza  against  Spain.  One 
of  the  flrat  aott  of  the  new  State  was  to  con- 
elude,  in  1942,  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Oharlea  I. ;  bat  this  rather  complicated  its 
relations  witb  the  goremment  of  the  Common- 
wealth. In  ISSO  John  refused  to  surrender 
the  fleet  of  Princea  Rupert  and  Maurice,  which 
had  taken  refo^  in  the  Togva,  toBliJift;  an 
act  which,  de^ite  the  v<dQntai7  retir«Diant  of 
the  prinoM,  oauwd  acane  disaareemont.  But 
in  1662  the  Engliah  war  against  the  Dutch, 
the  enemiea  ca  Portngal,  and  Cromwell'a 
adoption  of  an  anti^Spanish  policy  soon  after. 
made  it  an  easy  matter  to  renew  in  I6M  the 
tieaty  of  1M3.  This  began  the  political  and 
oommercUl  dependence  of  Portugal  on  Eng- 
land, whioh  was  oontinued  by  the  marriage 
of  Catherine  of  Btaganza  to  Cbarlea  II. ;  a 
measure  oeceMitatad  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  Portogoeae  b;  Uie  French  in  the  Treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  jo^fled  by  the  secnrity 
it  ^re  to  Portagneae  indep^ence,  both 
agauut  the  ^Msiarda  and  Dutch.  But  the 
oeaaion  of  Bombay  and  l^uigier  almoat 
acknowledged  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
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hoetilitv  to  htm,  and  justified  tlje  concluaiou 
of  the  ^thuen  Treaty  (q.v.J  in  1706,  which 
completed  the  dependence  of  Portugal. 
Through  it  Portuguese  armies  fought  with 
Stanhope  and  Oalway  against  the  French 
and  Spaniards  during  the  Succession  War. 
All  through  the  eighteenth  century  Portogai, 
like  Holland,  was  a  Mtellita  of  England. 
The  whole  trade  of  Portugal  FeU  iuto  English 
hands.  The  commerce  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto 
wue  entirely  carried  on  by  EngliiJi  factore. 
The  vineysjds  of  the  Dooro,  and  tiie  minea 
of  BiBzil,  wero  ultimately  ignite  dependent 
on  P'.ngH»ti  capital.  Tbs  bread  whioh  the 
Portuguese  ate,  and  the  dothea  which  they 
wore,  were  brought  from  England  ;  and,  what 
was  worse  to  disciplee  of  the  mercantile 
system,  the  "balance  of  trade'*  was  con- 
stantly in  favour  of  the  Engliih.  The  famoua 
Uarquis  of  Pombal,  who,  during  the  rragn  of 
King  Joseph  (1760—1777)  upheld  almost 
alone  the  power  of  Portugal,  aought  to 
change  this  dependence  into  alliance  on 
equal  terme.  The  English  factors  and  Jesuits 
oombined  to  plot  his  ruin :  but  hie  triamob 
resulted  in  a  transient  revival  of  Portoguese 
trade  through  hie  commercial  companies,  and 
Pitt  was  willing  to  accept  the  aesistaoce  of 
the  Portuguese  army,  which  the  Count  von 
der  Lippe  hod  reorgiiniaed  in  the  war  against 
Spain  at  the  dose  of  the  Seven  Tears' War. 
'nie  death  of  King  Joseph,  and  the  fall  of 
Pombal,  renewed  the  degradation  of  FortugaL 
The  war  against  revolutionary  France  ogam 
necessitated  its  dependence  on  England.  Even 
in  IBOl,  when  Fruice  and  Spain  were  united 
against  it,  Portugal  struggled  some  time 
before  accepting  t^  Treaty  of  Madrid,  which 
gave  France  equal  oommerciol  Tighla  with 
England.  Bnt  the  refusal  of  Portugal  in 
1B07  to  accept  the  Continental  system  in- 
volved it  in  fresh  hcatilitieB  with  Fnnce. 


tugal  WBB  the  basis  of  operations  against  the 
French  during  the  whole  Pesdnmlar  War. 
Qovenunent  and  army  became  aUke  de- 
pendent on  England,  and  the  Partngne«e 
troops  disciplined  by  Bereaford,  proved  no 
unworthy  alUes  of  the  English  under  Welling- 
ton. The  ocmclDaion  of  the  war  left  Por- 
tugal, where  the  liberal  spirit  waa  rising,  in 
the  bands  of  the  tprannical  goveniment  of  % 
king  who  had  aonght  in  Bran!  a  secnre 
refuge  from  the  French.  In  1S23  a  con- 
stitution was  obtained  ;  but  in  1824  an  abso- 
lutist reaction  under  Don  Miguel  took  place ; 
which  was  renewed  in  1828.  Canning  exerted 
all  hia  energies  in  favour  of  the  constitutional 
par^.  But  after  bis  death  the  Wellington 
mimstry  took  a  neutral  attitude,  which  prac- 
tically meant  aupportiDg  Don  Miguel .  The 
heroic  struggle  of  Tlona  Hariu  provoked,  bow- 
ever,  much  syntpatiiy,  and  in  1833  an  BngliA 
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ezpedition  andor  Kapisr  powerfnlly  aniited 
in  the  triumph  of  the  constitution&lparty, 
and  the  quadruple  alliance  of  EuKland,  France, 
and  Spain  witli  Portugal  gaatant«ed  their 
auccesa.  In  1B3S  the  Mathuea  Treat;  was 
annulled.  But  up  to  the  preaent  time  the 
long  commetcial  dependence  which  the  treatjr 
bad  occasioned  has  not  antiiely  Maaed  to  abow 
ita  results. 

IT.  OMckiaMi  mi  Pw.     _, , 

Cilnim!  Pmli. 
jnuioiia ;  BCbuu,  £iwlucPw 
liM  BntiA  HtrchuHt;  MiboD, 

-^ IWH  <K  Spain  i  Till  SiaUtof  on 

XofUikiMii  At   Ptrtutal;  Hulsr,   PnluHtar 
War;  Camota,  Tki  Uarrmi  q/FdihIiii'. 

[■r.  F.  T,] 
Portugal,  Thb  Jovbkkt  of,  was  the 
name  given  to  the  ezpedition  undertaken  in 
the  year  1689  for  the  purpoee  of  wreating  the 
Fortugueoe  crown  frorn  Philip  of  Bpain,  and 
bestowing  it  on  Don  Antouio,  the  pretended 
rightful  aorereign,  who  was  an  illegitinuito 
■on  of  Henry  of  Portugal.  The  expedition, 
which  waa  under  the  conmiand  of  Sir  Fiancia 
Drake  and  Sir  John  I^orris,  and  conaiated  ot 
fifty  yeMela  canning  15,000  man.  Bailed  in 
March,  1689.  Coninns  waa  the  firat  plaoe 
attacked;  much  damage  was  dona  to  ttte 
ahippiog,  and  part  of  the  town  wu  burnt, 
whiiat  Kr  JohnNonia  defeated  a  large  force 
of  Spaniards,  who  had  come  to  relieve  the 
dtj.  Drake  then  sailed  up  the  Tagoa  to 
Ushon,  whiiat  Sir  John  Norris  landed  at  a 
place  called  Feniche  and  marched  overland,  to 
join  him,  proclaiming  Don  Antonio  on  the 
way.  Lisbon,  however,  was  loo  strong  to  be 
tsken,  the  country  refused  to  rise  ^ir  the 
pretender,  and  in  Hay  the  expedition  nitatned 
home,  having  failed  in  its  primaiy  object, 
thou^  it  hM  the  effect  of  inapinting  the 

T-Inglirth, 

Povt-Vnt^  Cub  of  the.  On  the  aooet- 
■ion  of  June«  I.  to  the  throne  of  England,  it 
becsipe  a  qaoation  whether  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects, bom  after  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne  (poit-nalij,  were  aliens  in  En^and 
or  not.  The  Scots  contended  that  they  were 
not,  and  the  aame  view  was  taken  by  the 
judges  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  Houae 
ot  Commona  it  waa  contended  that  a  statute 
woold  be  required  to  natut&liae  them.  The 
point  was  decided  in  the  Court  of  Eicheqaer 
Chamber,  when  the  friends  of  an  infant  bom 
in  Scotland  after  1603  sought  to  establish  hit 
nght  to  hold  land  in  England.  Ten  ot  the 
twelve  jndgea  decided  that  the  pott-tutut  waa 
not  an  alien  in  England. 

aiatt  TrioU,  a  ssa :  audinsr,  BiA  tf  Xng., 

I,  Sm  Edwakd  (if.  1S12),  aft«r 
M  military  career  wat  tent 
)  Ireland  aa  Lord-Deputy  by  Henry  VII. 
soon  after  his  accesdon.  Ue  was  very 
raccetsfol  both  in  subduing  the  partisana  ot 
the  hODse  of  Tort,  and  in  quelling  the  native 
Irish  rebels  in  Ulster,  and  along  the  borders 
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of  the  Pale.  He  reduced  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  island  to  ordra.  His  period  of  govern- 
ment is  specially  noted  for  the  passing  in 
Deconber  ( 1 619)  of  the  famous  statute  known 
as  "  Pimunga'  Act,"  by  which  it  was  enacted 
ihat  all  existing  "Kngliah  laws  should  be  in 
foroe  in  Ireland,  and  that  no  Parliament 
should  he  held  in  Ireland  without  the  aaiictioa 
of  the  king  and  council,  who  should  also  be 
able  to  dittllow  statutes  paaeed  by  the  Irish 
HoDiea.  Thus  the  legislative  independence 
of  the  English  colony  in  Ireland  waa  at 
an  end.  "  Foynings'  Act "  remained  in  force 
for  three  cenluriee,  till  repealed  in  1T82. 
[Ikiuhd.] 

Pmcip«,  Tub  Warr  or,  was  a  per- 
emptory command  addreaaod  to  the  sheriff, 
ordering  him  to  send  a  particular  canse  to  be 
tried  in  the  king's  court,  instead  ot  tLe  local 
court.  This  was  felt  to  be  a  great  grievance, 
and  by  section  34  of  Magna  Charta  its  Die 

Pnunnnin,  St^nms  oj 

locnth  century  there  seem  to 
totma  of  papal  exaction  mon 

the  one— ot  no  modem  standing  even  them 
— the  right  claimed,  and  often  exercised,  by 
the  Pope  ot  giving  away  Church  benefices 
£d  England  to  men  of  his  own  choice,  and 
often  to  aliens;  the  other,  hie  pernateot 
action  in  aasuming  to  himaelf  and  his  curia 
the  right  of  deciding  cose*  of  law  which 
ought  properly  to  have  been  dealt  with  by 
the  king's  oonrta  at  home.  *g«'"^-  och  ot 
theae  abnsea  the  Parliament*  of  the  middle  ot 
Edward  III.'s  reign  simed  statutes:  at- 
tempting to  check  the  first  abuse  by  the 
Siatut*  of  Pnvitori  (1360—61),  and  the 
second  by  the  first  eiBtuit  «/  /VinHMtin 
(1363).  By  the  latter  of  these  two  b(  ' 
the  king  "  at  the  grievo  '     ' 

oomplainta  ot  the  great  me; 
ot  hiH  realm  of  England,"  enacta  that  all  his 
liege  people  of  every  condition  who  wf«r  any 
matter  properly  belonguig  to  the  king's  court 
to  any  jurudiction  outside  the  realm  shall  be 
allowed  two  montha  within  which  to  appear 
before  the  king's  Council,  his  Chancery,  or  his 
justioss  ot  either  bench,  Ac,  to  answer  tor 
their  contempt  of  the  king's  ririits  in  trans- 
ferring their  cases  abroad.  "  If,"  the  statute 
coDtinuee,  "  they  tail  to  put  in  an  appeanncs 
at  the  due  time,  their  lands  and  chattel!  sn 
all  foitaited  to  the  king ;  thsiz  peiaonB  are 
liable  to  be  seised,  and  it  not  found,  tha 
ofEenders  are  to  be  outlawed."  Two  Uiinga 
are  worth  noticing  with  reference  to  tbs 
statute:  fint,  that  the  cler^  are  not  men- 
tioned as  petitioning  for  its  enactment  or 
assenting  to  it ;  and,  second,  tLat  althon^ 
the  measure  is  plainly  levelled  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  Curia,  fit  its  a 
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Prsmnniie.    The  later  and  foUer  are  oatarally 

more  often  called  lA«  statuta,  as  in  a  way 
they  sapeiBeded  the  earlier.  The  name  u 
more  espocially  reaerved  to  an  Act  paased  in 
the  «iitt>Bnth  year  of  Richard  II.  (1393).  In 
this  statute  it  it  plainly  stated  that  the  Tigfht 
of  racoTerinj;  the  presentation  to  a  cbuich 
benefice  "belongath  only  to  the  king's  court 
hy  the  old  right  ol  bis  crown  as  nsed  and  ap- 
proved in  the  time  of  all  Ms  progenitora,  Idngs 
of  England."  The  statute  then  proceeds 
to  condemn  the  practice  of  papal  translation, 
and  after  rehearsing  the  promise  of  the  three 
eatatca  of  the  realm  to  support  the  king  in 
his  rights,  ecaota  without  any  ciKumlocution, 
"  that  if  any  purchase,  or  pursue,  in  the 
Court  of  Kome,  or  elsewhere,  such  trans- 
lations,  proceasea,  eicommunicatious,  hulls, 
tie."  no  and  his  notaries,  counsellors,  and 
abettors  shall  forfeit  all  tbeir  lands  and  tene- 
ments, goods,  and  chattels  to  the  king,  while 
tbe  offenders  themselves  are  to  be  attached  and 
brought  before  the  king  and  bis  cooncil,  or  be 


It  is  from  the  phrase  PrMnunin  facial  that 
the  whole  enactment  has  derived  its  name. 
Those  are  the  opening  words  of  the  writ 
directed  to  the  officer,  bidding  him  forewarn 
the  oflender  when  and  where  he  is  to  appear 
to  answer  to  the  charges  brought  against  bim. 
The  word  Frammirt  is  Said  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Frmmotifrt,  to  forewarn.  The  scope 
of  these  FrEemuuire  Acta  was  still  further 
enlajmd  under  2  HeniylV.,  3  Haorj-V.,  4c. 
The  Statutes  of  Pramuuire  were,  however, 
constantly  disregarded.  Papal  provision  be- 
auneinthe  15th  centurythe  most  usual  way  of 
appointing  to  bishoprics.  The  custom  of  grant- 
ing dispensations  from  the  statute  bad  much 
inonence  on  the  growth  of  the  King's  dispens- 
ingpower.  It wasbyadeiteroosmanipuktion 
of  tiie  clause,  which  included  the  abettors  of 
a  breach  of  the  Statute  of  Pramnnire  in  the 
penalty  dne  to  the  prime  oSender,  that 
Henry  Vin.  laid  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  at  his  mercy  in  1,')31  for  having 
acknowledged  the  Legatine  aathority  of 
Wolsey;  and  the  king's  pardon  was  only 
bought  by  a  large  ■nta  of  money,  and  their 
Acknowledgment  of  him  m  sapreme  head  of 
the  choTob.  Under  Elizabeth,  to  refuse  the 
oatii  of  supremacy  was  made  a  breach  of  the 
Statute  of  Prffimunire ;  and  also  to  defend 
the  pope's  jorisdiotion  in  England,  or  to 
support  a  Jesuit  college,  or  any  popish 
semmaiy  beyond  the  sea.  By  later  enact- 
menti  the  p^ialties  following  a  breach  of  this 
Itatnte  have  been  extended  to  offences  very 
different  from  those  which  were  conunonly 
connected  with  the  word  Pnemunire. 

BliMm  of  llu  Btaln ;  StnblM.  Ceiut.  HM.  ; 

Bnreg,   HUori  of  £n«lHh   Law;    BIr  T.  E. 

Tomlina,  I4V  Dutinury. 

Prayer  Book,  or,  properly,  the  Book 
of   Ccniuuoil    nwer,    is   the    Liturgy 
BUT.-27 
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of  the  Church  of  England,  ordained  by 
law  for  DBtionol  use.  Before  the  Reforma- 
tion, Latin  service-boolts  were  in  use 
throughout  Christendom,  founded  uponacom- 
mon  model,  but  containing  considerable  varia- 
tions. The  prayers  for  various  hours  of  the 
day  were  contained  in  the  Breviary ;  the 
order  for  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion  in 
the  Missal.  There  was  also  a  manual  of  de- 
votions in  English  called  the  Prymer,  cnirreat 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  desire  of  the 
reforming  party,  headed  by  Cmnmer,  was 
for  greater  simplicity  and  intelligibility  in 
the  serrice-books,  and  'Cmnmer  steadily 
moved  in  that  direction.  In  1541  a  new 
edition  of  part  of  the  Sorum  Breviary  waa 
issued ;  and  in  1642  Cronmer  notified  to 
Convocation  the  King's  pleasure  that  the 
service-books  should  be  examined,  corrected, 
and  reformed  of  all  supei^itions  prayers. 
A  committee  of  bishops  and  divines  sat  for  that 
purpose  and  prepared  materials  for  the  future. 
Portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  ordered  to 
bo  rtad  in  English  in  churches  i  and  in  1644 
the  Litany,  which  was  already  in  English  for 
use  in  procesBions,  was  revised  by  CranmCT. 
In  151S  was  issued  the  "King's  Prymer." 
which  contained  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandmcnta,  and  several 
canticles  and  ooUocts,  as  well  as  the  Litany 
in  English. 

In  the  i«ign  of  Edward  TI.  the  work  of 
litnrgica!  revision  first  bore  definite  fruit.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  reign.  Convocation  and 
Parliament  ordered  the  Communion  to  be 
administered  onder  both  kinds;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  divines  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
"  The  Order  of  Communion,"  which  was 
published  in  1G4S.  This,  however,  was  only 
a  temporary  measure  for  immediate  use.  The 
commissioners  applied  themselves,  under 
Cianmer's  prcsidcDCy,  to  the  task  of  framing 
a  complete  Book  of  Prayer.  They  completed 
their  labours  within  the  year,  and  submitted 
the  Book  to  Parliament,  by  which  it  was 
accepted.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in 
Jan.,  1649,  ordered  the  Book  to  come  into 
general  use  on  the  evening  of  Whit  Sunday. 
The  objects  of  the  compilers  of  this  Book  iire 
stated  in  their  preface  to  be  (1)  the  formation 
of  a  uniform  use  for  the  whole  realm,  (2)  the 
simplification  of  rubrics,  (3)  the  reading  of 
the  whole  Psalter  in  order,  (i)  the  continuous 
reading  of  the  Bible.  (5]  the  omission  of 
needless  intermptiotis,  (6]  conformity  to  the 
pure  Word  of  the  Scripture,  (7)  the  formation 
of  a  Prayer-book  in  the  vnlgar  tongue.  The 
first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  followed 
closely  on  the  Prymer  for  morning  and  even- 
ing prayer,  so  as  to  mukc  as  little  change  as 
possible.  Its  chief  diffeiencee  from  the 
Prayer-book  now  in  nse  are— (1)  Matins  and 
Evensong  began  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
ended  with  the  Third  Collect.  (2)  The  Litany 
followed  the  Communion  oCBcc,  and  there 
-      U  use.     (3)  In  the 
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Vir^  and  prayers  for  the  dead ;  there 
an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Qhoit  before  cuu- 
■ecivtion ;  the  wonla  uied  in  giving  the 
elamentB  ware  only  the  fint  cUuae  of  the  two 
nov  in  uae ;  the  priest  wa<  ordered  to  stand 
"  afore  the  midst  of  the  altar";  the  old  vast- 
siants,  alhs  and  copea,  were  prewjribed  for  the 
celebrant;  water  was  miied  with  the  wine. 
(1)  In  the  Baptiamal  Service  a  form  of  eior- 
dam  was  used  ;  trine  immeraion  whs  directed; 
the  child  waa  arrayed  after  baptism  in  a 
white  Kivment,  called  a  ehrinm,  and  was 
anointed  with  oil  on  the  head.  (G)  The 
Burial  Service  contained  prayeni  for  tlie 
dead,  and  provision  waa  nutde  for  a  Com- 
munion  at  a  burial. 

This  Prayer-hook  was  well  received  by  the 

Cple  generally ;  but  an  influx  of  foreigoers 
uaht  to  England  opinions  more  decidedly 
Calvmistio.  The  Prayer-book  was  no  sooner 
in  use  than  a  small  party  called  for  its  re- 
vision. They  prevailed  with  the  King,  who 
again  appointed  a  committee,  with  Cnujmer 
at  iU  head.  In  their  work  the  committee 
aaked  the  opinions  of  the  learned  foreiffnera, 
Peter  Martyr  and  Bucer.  The  reaults  of 
this  revision  was  the  Second  Prayer-book  of 
Edward  VI.,  which  was  published  in  1562. 
It  added  the  introductory  portion  of  Horning 
and  Evaning  Prayer,  appointed  the  Litany 
to  be  used  as  at  present,  added  the  Deialogue 
to  the  Communion  office,  reduced  its  prvyers 
to  the  order  in  which  thej  now  occur, 
omitting  the  points  noticed  above;  directed 
the  priest  to  stand  "  at  the  north  ude  of  the 
table,"  and  to  wear  no  vesbnent  save  the 
Burplioe.  The  tendency  of  the  alterations 
made  are  most  clearly  seen  in  the  snbstitution 
of  the  secMid  clauea  now  used  at  the  adminis- 
tiation  of  the  elements  for  the  first  clause, 
whioh  was  omitted,  llie  Second  Prayer-book 
showed  no  desire  to  retain  old  uaea  because 
tbey  were  old,  but  was  a  movement  towanls 
the  doctrines  of  the  Continental  refoimeia. 

The  Second  Prayer-book  of  Edward  TI. 
had  scarcely  lime  to  come  into  use  bef(»e  it 
waa  swept  away  hy  the  Ifcrian  reaction. 
When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  in  1 568, 
ahe  behaved  with  great  caution,  and  was 
crowned  according  ta  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
Pontifical.     A  committee  was,  however,  ap- 

Einted  ear^  in  1559  to  compare  the  two 
loks  of  Edward  VI.  and  correct  them. 
The  commission,  of  which  the  chief  mover 
waa  Edward  Quest,  after  Bishop  of  Boches- 
ter,  decided  in  favour  of  Edward  Vl.'a  Second 
Prayer-book,  with  a  few  alterations.  These 
were  adopted  by  Parliament,  and  the  revised 
Prayer-book  came  into  use  on  June  21,  1&59. 
The  alterations  were  not  important,  but  were 
signiflcant  of  Elizabeth's  desire  for  oompre- 
h^sion.  The  ornaments  in  naa  in  the  second 
year  of  Edward  VI.  were  reoogniaed;   the 


two  clauses  in  the  adminiatration  of  Qia 
elements  at  the  Commumon  were  put  togethar 
as  they  are  now ;  a  petition  waa  omitted  from 
the  Litany — "  From  the  Bishop  of  Koms  and 
all  his  deteaUble  enormities.  Good  Iiord 
deliver  os." 

Again  the  return  of  exiles  from  the  Con- 
tinent brought  discord,  and  the  Puritan 
party  desired  another  revision.  At  the  acces- 
sioD  of  James  I.  the  King  agreed  to  hear  the 
Puritan  demands  at  a  conference  at  Hampbrn 
Court  in  1603.  The  Puritsna  met  with  Uttle 
attention,  and  the  changea  made  in  the 
Prayer-book  were  slight ;  chief  of  them  was 
the  addition  of  the  Thanksgiving  Prayers, 
and  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Catechiam. 
Charles  I.  attempted  to  force  on  Scotland  the 
use  of  the  English  Liturgy,  and  bis  attempt 
led  laarevolution.  Tinder  the  Commonwealth 
the  Pnyer-book  was  swept  away.  After  the 
Restoration,  a  conference  was  held  at  the 
Savoy,  in  1661,  between  twelve  bishops  and 
twelve  Presbyterians,  to  discuss  the  wishes  of 
the  PreHbyterisns  lor  a  revision  of  the 
Prayer-  book.  This  Conference  did  not  show 
muijt  attempt  at  conciliation  on  either  ade. 
A  conunittee  ot  bishops  was  again  appointed 
to  revise  the  Prayer-book,  and  no  stepa 
were  taken  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Presby- 
terians. What  alterations  wore  made  rather 
increased  than  diminished  the  scraplee  of  the 
Puritans  againat  receiving  the  work.  The 
revised  Prayer-book,  finally  reduced  to 
the  shape  in  which  we  now  have  it,  was 
approved  by  Parliament,  and  its  use  wss 
enforced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1663. 
Some  printed  copies  were  rarefnlly  compaitd 
with  the  original,  were  then  sealed  with  the 
Great  Seal,  and  were  sent  to  all  calhedrall, 
to  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  and  to  the 
Tower,  to  be  preserved  for  ever.  Since  then 
the  Sealed  Books  have  remained  the  standard 
for  preserving  the  Prayer-book  in  its  original 
form.  It  is  true  that  in  1689  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  snch  allentiona  "u 
night  reconcile,  as  moch  as  possible,  all 
difierences."  But  Convocation  waa  opposed 
to  all  cbonge,  and  the  pn^oaals  were  never 
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rity.  An  old  judge  expounded  it  as  "that 
law  in  case  of  the  Idng  which  is  law  in 
no  case  of  the  subject."  "  It  is  of  blood," 
Baoon  Bud,  "  to  the  Common  I«w ;  it 
sprang  from  sources  aldn  to  these  from 
which  the  Common  Law  has  Spmng ;  it  did 
for  the  king  and  still  doea  for  the  ODwn, 
what  the  Comnum  Jaw  did  for  the  subject." 
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"  It  grsw,"  njB  Biibop  Htnbba,  "  oat  of  cer- 
tain oonditiaiia  of  the  natioiDHl  Ute,  some  of 
irtiich  existed  bsfors  the  Norman  Conqoeat, 
othera  vera  the  prodaots  of  that  great  chimge, 
and  othera  rasnUad  from  the  pecnJior  coone 
of  Henry  II.  and  hi«  deaoendants, "  Before 
1377  it  had  actnally  or  Tirtnally  parted  with 
moat  of  ita  le^wlalive  and  taxing  powoa. 
(Su»t  ammg  it«  admittad  and  ezclumve 
poweia  at  thia  time  were  tfaoie  of  calling, 
interruptmg,  and  diamianng  Pailiamenla, 
of  ratifying  legiiUtioa,  of  Creating  pcen, 
and  conferring  erary  form  of  honour,  of 
mating  dtica  and  borongha,  of  pardoning 
crnmnals,  of  negotiating  with  foreign  powera, 
of  deolaring  and  oonduoting  war,  of  nominat- 
ing to  Ohnrohdignitiea  and  pretenting  to  auim- 
mease  omnber  of  bena&ces,  of  appointiag  all 
pnUic  officials,  of  coininf  money,  regulating 
trade,  fixing  wsighta  and  measorw,  and  es- 
tablishing markets  and  haveiiB.  And  a  law 
of  uncertain  dote,  hnt  given  aa  17  Edw.  II., 
called  iVn-iya'ica  Btfit,  adds  to  these  the  cus- 
tody of  idiots  and  lonatica,  wiook  of  the  sea, 
whales  and  sturgeoaa,  and  the  right  to  the 
lands  a^d  goods  of  attainted  fulons.  And, 
with  few  exceptions,  these  advantages  are 
■till  conceded  to  Prerogative.  But  besides 
these  it  then  claimed,  and  dcapite  a  long  and 
stubborn  oppoaitiDa  oontinned  to  ezerdse,  the 


a,  statnte  was  also  among 
iBsnua.  Duoh  wai  ths  medissTal  measure  of 
PrerogatiTo  at  its  iridsat  poaaible  legal  stretch, 
though  svoa  to  this  a  king  like  lUchard  II., 
in  his  days  of  obaolatism,  would  seek  ' 


dynasty  tfaatendoni^  oppotfteto  Richard's  set 
in,  thatof  not  rady  dislodgi  ng  Prerogative  from 
its  disputed  position,  bat  also  of  placing  its  le- 
gitinu^  exennae  under  Parliamentary  control. 
The  Tudor  deqiotism,  however,  forced  this  to 
yield  in  its  torn;  and  for  a  time  it  became 
the  fiishiaa  to  abtaa  the  piinciple  to  tbe  ut- 
most, and  give  it  a  practically  onboanded 
q^iere  of  aotioa.  The  nigh  prerogative  doc- 
trine then  came  into  votpie,  which  vested  in 
the  king,  beaides  his  ordinary  power  limited 
by  law,  an  ailiaordinary  power  as  extensive 
as  the  whole  province  of  government,  to  be 
lesotted  to,  it  the  safety  of  the  Commonweal 
were  jodgtid  1^  the  king  to  require  its  appli- 
cation, when  the  constit.atIonHl  reeources  of 
aathority  were  deemed  inadequate.  This  was 
perhaps  what  Bacon  meant  when  he  described 
Prerogative  as  "  the  accomplishment  and  per- 
fection of  the  Cominnn  Iaw,"  stepping  in  to 
ithe  rescae  of  the  State  when  the  Common 
Law  was  found  wanting.  At  the  same  time 
the  erection  of  excepticnal  jurisdiction,  and 
the  granting  of  monopolies  were  regnrded  as 
eovffed    by  the  n^ulai  prerogatire.     The 
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dangerous  doctiiae  and  thequeatitmable  prao- 
ticee  wera  efbuwd  for  ever  by  the  action  of 
the  Long  Fsrliament.  But  the  dispensing 
and  Bun)ending  pnwers  Still  lingered ;  Qiarles 
II.  and  James  II.  employed  them  without 
scrapie.  These,  however,  were  finally  extin- 
guished by  the  Bill  of  Bights.  The  Hevoln- 
tion  started  a  new  method  of  dealing  with 
Prerogative ;  it  waa  left  with  most  of  its 
powera  unimpaired,  and  some  of  them  even 
strengthened,  but  their  exercise  was  gradually 
drawn  under  the  efficient  cmtrol  of  ParliO' 
ment.  This  now  belongs  to  a  body  of  min' 
istors  who  are  responsible  for  it  to  the  Com- 
mons and    the  country,   and  are    virtually 

AlI(iii,BiM  Md  ar«w(Jt<ir(h<  SoialPnnMaltH 
in  Bit^amd ;  tlu  CoDstitotioiial  Hlitorin  of 
Hallaai,  Ifsf,  aad  SCabbs.  [J.  B.] 

1*1611,  Tm  LiBHBTT  or  thb,  was  onlj 
secured  after  long  and  srduoos  struggles. 
Boon  after  the  invention  of  printing  the  press 
throughout  Europe  was  placed  under  tbe 
'severe  censorahip  of  the  Church,  and  after 
the  Beformation  this  censoiship  became 
in  England  part  of  the  royal  pmogative. 
Printing  waa  granted  aa  a  monopoly,  oonflned 
by  regulations  issued  by  the  Star  Chamber 
(Utder  Huy  to  the  Stotionws'  Company ;  and 
nndar  Eti^brth  it  wa»  interdicted,  except  in 
London,  Otford,  and  Cambridge,  the  Ucensing 
heing  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop 
of  C^terbur^  or  the  Bishop  of  London,  on 
special  occasions  in  those  of  the  queen's 
printer,  and  in  the  <«ie  of  lie  law-books  with 
one  of  the  chief  Justices.  Mutilation  was 
inflicted  on  transgressora  of  tbe  law ;  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Mubbes.  Further 
restrictions  wera  imposed  by  the  Star  Chamber 
under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  In  1637  the 
number  of  master-printera  was  limited  to 
twenty,  and  of  letter-founders  to  four.  The 
penalty  for  printing,  bookbinding,  or  latter- 
founding  without  a  licence  was  whipping, 
tbe  pillcry,  and  imprisonment ;  and  ei 


TA4  Waklf  Nttca,  appeared  (IMI),  and  it 
was  followed  after  the  fall  of  the  Star 
Chamber  by  la^e  quantities  of  tracts  and 
newspapers.  The  censorship  was,  however, 
contioDed  under  tbe  Common  wealth,  and 
the  Independent  writen  were  suppressed 
with  such  severity  as  to  ckII  forth  from 
Uilton  a  noble  vindication  of  freedom  of 
opinion  in  the  Artopagitiet.  After  the  Res- 
toration came  the  Licensing  Act  of  1S62,  by 
which  printingwas  confined  to  London,  York, 
and  the  two  umversities,  and  the  nuinber  of 
maater.printera  was  limited  to  twenty  as 
before,  and  all  new  works  subjected  to  exa- 
mination by  an  officer  (ailed  the  licenser. 
Its  cruel  provisions  were  need  with  terrible 
harshness  by  tbe  licenser  Boger  L'Eslranget 
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and  all  newspapen  stopped  except  the  Qfieial 
London  GoMilit  and  the  OAwrrafor.  The  Act 
expired  is  1679,  but  was  revived  st  the 
accesnon  of  Jamee  II.,  and  continued  until 
I69S,  when  the  renewal  of  the  oenwaehip  al 
tJhe  prew  waa  negatived  by  the  Houae  of 
GommoDB. 

The  preM  was  now  free  in  theory ;  but  still 
•nfiei«a  coosidemble  reatrictions  in  practice 
frointheatampdnty,  audthelawofiib«L  The 
ttrst  Stamp  Act  (q.v.)  was  imposed  in  1712, 
partly  as  a  meant  of  raising  revenue,  ptuily 
as  a  check  upon  the  scunility  oE  the  cbettper 
-  papen.  It  was  gradually  raised  to  foorpence, 
ai^  in  1820  it  was  imposed  by  one  of  Iba 
Six  Acts  upon  tracts  and  kindred  publications. 
Evasions  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  freqaent, 
and  were  eeverely  punished  by  the  State. 
In  1S36,  however,  the  stamp  doties  on  news- 
papera  were  reduced  to  one  penny,  and  in 
1856  they  were  altogether  abandoned-  Another 
tax  OQ  knowledge,  the  paper  duty,  was 
aboUshfd  in  1S61.  The  U»  of  libel  was  ex- 
ceedingly ill-defined,  and  was  frequently  uaed 
an  an  inatnimont  of  govonunant  oppreesion 
under  William  III.  and  Anne,  among  ita 
victims  being  Jifiix  and  Steele.  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole,  however,  who  was  compamtively 
indinerent  to  attack,  allowed  it  to  slumber 
dnring  his  long  admiaistmtion,  and  it  was 
not  nntil  t^  aeceesiou  of  George  IIL,  when 
public  ofwion  had  become  keenly  alive  to  the 
ootraption  of  ParliMaent,  that  the  govern- 
ment and  the  prcM  came  into  collision  sgain, 
Wilkes,  by  the  famous  "No.  16"  of  the 
North  SritoH,  raised  the  question  of  the  right 
to  arrest  authors  and  printeis  of  an  obnoxious 
publication  on  a  general  wairant,  and  gained 
a  oomplete  victory.  Then  came  Junius's 
"  Letter  to  iJle  King,"  the  trial  for  the  republi- 
cation of  which  by  the  bookseller  Aimon 
established  the  important  doctrines  that  a 
publisher  was  crimmally  liable  for  the  acts 
at  bia  servants,  and  that  a  juiy  hod  no  nght 
to  detennine  the  criminality  of  a  libeL  The 
lattra'  theory  was,  however,  evaded  at  the 
trial  of  Woodtall,  the  original  publisher,  who 
was  found  guilty  hy  the  jury  of  "printing 
and  publishing  only ; "  it  was  the  subject  of 
freqaent  comments  of  a  hoatile  nature  in  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  and  was  vigorously  com- 
batted  by  Erskiue  in  the  cases  of  the  Dean  of 
St.  Asaph  in  1779,  and  of  Stookdale  in  1789, 
Finally,  in  1793,  Fox's  Libel  Act  establiahad 
the  important  principle  of  the  right  of  jnriea 
to  find  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty  on  the  whole  matter. 

The  oatbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 
nufortunately  produced  a  strong  reaction 
against  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Between 
1792  and  1820  the  Libel  Acta  were  frequently 
invoked.  The  ill-advised  prosecutions  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  adnunistiation  in  1830 
and  1331  were  the  last  important  attempts  to 
■uppiMl  the  free  written  eipresaion  of  opinion. 
Since  that  time  the  jjireas  lus  been  completely 


free  to  discoM  publio  men  i 
Moreover  its  position  has  been  established  on 
a  firmer  basis  by  Lord  Campbell's  libel  Act 
{1843),  by  which  a  defendant  in  a  case  ot 
defamatoiy  Ubel  is  allowed  to  plead  that  it  is 
true,  and  that  its  publication  is  tor  the  public 
beneSt,  and  by  which  publishers  are  no 
lonf^  held  liable  for  the  unauthorised  acts  of 
their  servants.  Measuies  for  the  suppression 
of  nevspapeis  have  frequently  formed  part  of 
the  Irish  coercion  Ada. 

Bsllam,  ComL  BM.  eha  iliL  it.  ;  Ibj,  Cmt. 
Hilt-,  IL,  otw.  U.  uKl  1.  i  Mwsnlaf ,  HM.  if 
Bnf. !  Ocant,  Tht  Stvjmftt  Prat.  Bot  al» 
eSEIii..  0.  a  j  13  and  UCharlBi  H.,  e.  33j  10 
Aims,  a.  Ui  SKOeorgallL,  cOlieasdT  Vlot., 
S.W. 

[L.  C.  8.] 

FrvtanAMT,  Thb  Old.    [Stvakt,  Jamis 

EnwAas.] 

Pratudcx,    Tub    Tovno.      [Stcart, 
Chabi.es  EnwABn.] 

Plida'a   Pnrga  is  the  name  given  to 

the  violent  measure  by  which  (Dec-  6,  1648) 
the  army  excluded  a  large  number  of  the  Pies- 
byterians  from  the  Farhsment.  At  the  close  of 
1648  the  army  resolved  to  bring  the  king  to  a 
trial,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  treaty  pro- 
ceeding between  him  and  the  Parliameat. 
Parliament  on  Dec-  6  decided  that  the  king*! 
answers  to  their  proposals  offered  foundations 
for  a  peace-  The  army,  which  had  occDi»ed 
London  on  Dec  2,  surrounded  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  morning  of  the  dth  with 
the  regiments  of  Colonels  Pride,  Hewson, 
and  Hardress  Waller.  Pride,  with  a  list  of 
names  in  his  hand,  prevented  those  members 
from  passing  whom  he  judged  fit,  and  locked 
up  those  who  resisted.  The  number  of  those 
arrested  amounted  in  the  conrse  of  the  next 
day  to  47,  and  S6  were  excluded.  On  the 
same  day  a  paper,  called  the  "  Humble  Pro- 
posals and  Defdres,"  was  preeented  to  the 
members  still  aitting  on  behalf  of  the  council 
of  officers,  setting  forth  the  demands  of  ths 
army.  Ilie  House,  reduced  to  lew  than 
80  members,  decided  by  60  to  28  to  proceed 
vrith  the  consideration  of  these  proposals 
(Deo.  T),  and  in  tLe  next  three  weeks  rescinded 
its  lale  votes,  and  determined  to  try  the  king. 
Prior,  Uatthiw  (b.  1664,  d.  1721),  was 
one  of  the  aumt  distinguished  of  the  litetaiy 
diplomatists  and  pditiciaus  of  William  IlL'a 
and  Anne's  reigns.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster and  St-  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  became  a  Fellow.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  chid 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  wrote  with  him  TU 
atg  Koutt  and  Ht  CMmtif  llimtt,  a  satire  on 
I^-den's  FaU*  of  th$  Bind  and  iJu  Pknlhtr. 
Prior  was  sent  as  secretary  to  the  coogresi  at 
the  Hague,  and  became  one  of  Willism'* 
gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber.  He  was  ap- 
pointed  secretary  to  the  English  legation  st 
Byswick  (1697),  and  was  eutruRed  with  UN 
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duty  of  bringing  tile  treaty  to  En^Und.  Next 
jreai  hs  wtis  sent  in  the  nine  capacity  to  FnaicB 
under  the  Duke  of  Portknd.  When  factiona 
broke  out  in  the  court,  Prior  deserted  Portlaad 
and  attached  bimaelf  to  Albemai'le.  He  waa 
uipointed  Under  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Ewl  of  Jersey,  bat  was  renio»ed  frron  office 
on  the  retirement  of  that  nobleman.  In 
ITOl  he  was  elected  for  East  Orinatead  and 
appointed  Commisaioner  of  the  Board  of 
ISwIb.  Under  Aiidb  he  remained  out  of 
favour  while  the  WMgs  vrere  in  power ;  bat 
in  July,  1711  be  waa  aent  with  the  AbM 
Qnaltier  to  Paria  with  propadtiona  for  peace. 
la  August,  1712,  the  ministry,  weary  of 
the  length  of  the  negotiationa,  aent  Boling- 
broke  to  Pane  to  shorten  the  work  by  peiaorial 
emveiBition  with  Torcy.  Prior  accompanied 
him,  and  on  Bolingbroke'e  return  be  wua  left 
aa  obaige  d'affairea,  withont  regular  au- 
thority, and  with  scanty  remittancee.  Dia- 
graoe  rapidly  overtook  htm  on  the  death  of 
Anna.  Aa  aooo  aa  he  returned  to  England 
he  waa  examined  before  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  of  which  Walpole  waa  cbaiiman, 
for  bia  ahais  in  the  negotiationa  for  peace. 
He  waa  impriaoned,  and  on  June  10  Walpole 
moved  an  impeachment  againat  bim,  bat 
eventually  be  was  reteaaed  witboat  tiiaL  The 
net  of  hii  life  waa  apoat  in  retirement. 

Jotmaan,  Liwn  itf  tKt  PMti)  KaeulaT,  Siit, 
if  Ski.:  BtaBhapc^E«m>/QuHiJ«i(;  Prior'a 
Dollactad  voiki,  indndiDa  hia  iaoamplete 
Mmoir  n/  Hii  Om  Tint,  wen  pabllahed  in  1733. 

Prisonfl,  LiniaLATioit  on.  Aa  early  aa 
1IS6  it  was  enacted  (by  the  AasiEe  of  Clami- 
don,  c.  T)  that  in  each  county  the  aherifl 
should  provide  a  gaol  at  the  king's  coat  if  one 
did  not  already  exist.  In  addition  to  tbeee 
"  common  gaoU,"  aorae  ot  the  law  courta  bad 

rial  prisons  connected  with  them,  such  aa 
Marshalsea,  attached  to  the  King's  Bench, 
and  the  Fleet  to  the  Star  Chamber  and  Chan- 
cery, Little  attention  was  paid  to  tbe  con- 
dition of  tbese  priaona  until  tbe  eigbteenth 
century.  Tbe  gaolers  wero  paid,  not  Iw  aaU- 
riea,  but  by  the  tees  whieb  they  could  exact 
from  tbe  prisoners,  and  men  were  often  re- 
tained long  after  tbeir  innocence  had  been 
prononnced  because  they  could  Tiot  pay  tbe 
Boma  demanded.  In  I7-S  the  discovery  of 
certain  cruelties  perpetrated  in  the  Fleet  led 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  com' 
mission.  Tbe  warden  and  his  agenla  were 
pat  upon  their  trial  for  mnnler,  but  were 
acquitted;  and  the  Act  paaaad  in  1729  to 
remedy  the  worst  evila  waa  almost  uaelesa. 
The  qneation  was  apparently  forgotten  until 
Howard  began  to  prosecute  bis  inquiries.  In 
mi  two  acta  were  passed,  one  providing  that 
every  prisoner  against  whom  tbe  Orand  Jury 
failed  to  find  a  true  bill  should  be  immediately 
and  without  fee  released,  and  that  the  gaoler 
■faonld  be  paid  from  tbe  ocnnty  rate ;  and  the 
other  to  secure  tbe  due  cleansing,  etc.,  of 
pritooa.    After  thia  time  numerous  statutes 


were  paased.  Ot  these  the  most  important 
were  these  of  1823,  186S,  and  1877.  Tbe 
Act  of  isaa  waa  largely  tbe  reault  ot  Mrs. 
Fry's  efForts,  and  iatrodoced  a  classification 
cf  prisoners.  In  1866  tbe  distinction,  which 
had  never  been  carefully  maintained,  between 
common  gaols  and  bouses  of  correction — the 
latter  intended  only  tor  convicted  criminal*, 
was  finally  aboliiAed ;  and  what  was  tat 
more  important,  it  was  enacted  that  in  all 
cases  imprisonment  should  be  "  separate," 
i.<.,  solitary.  Finally,  the  Prison  Act  ot 
1877,  which  is  now  uie  principa]  atatate  on 
the  aabject,  gave  an  increoaed  power  of  con- 
trol to  Uie  Home  Secretary  and  to  the  Priaon 
CommieBioners  appointed  on  his  recommen- 
dation. It  ia  lobe  added  that  between]  the  years 
IS63  and  1864  transportation  waa  abolished, 
and  penal  servitude,  i.*,,  imprisonment  with 
bard  labonr  on  public  works,  substituted. 

Stspben,  Hut.  Crim.  Law,  L,  eh.  lUi.  ;  Slatt 
TrCili,  vol.  xvU.  (laiS),  p.  SK;  Utmalrm  id 
HowHd*adlIn.Fi7.  [W.  J.  A.] 

FrolNht*  kad  IMvoros,  Tns  Cockt 
OF,  was  created  in  IBAT,  and  received  tbe 
testamentary  and  matrimonial  jurisdiction, 
which  had  praviously  been  voted  jn  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts.  By  the  Judicature 
Acts  ot  1873  this  court,  together  with  the 
Admiivity  Court,  forma  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

Proolamatloss.  In  mediteval  and 
later  times,  when  the  range  ot  customary  and 
statute  law  waa  atill  comparatively  limited, 
and  many  practicea  that  gave  concern  to 
Idnga  and  miniatem  were  left  uncorrected 
thereby,  tbe  kiog  took  upon  himself  at  time* 
to  supply  the  defect  by  issuing  proclamationa, 
which  either  expanded  and  applied  tbe  provi- 
aiona  of  already  6iiBtin)T  laws — in  any  case 
were  presumed  to  be  fair  deductions  from 
auch  laws — or-  were  independent  acta  of  pre- 
rogative. They  were  under  tbe  Flantagenet 
and  Lanaiatrian  kings  avowedly  temporary. 
Under  tbe  Tudors  proclanxationa  took  a  bolder 
tone,  and  began  to  encroach  on  the  domain  of 
legidation,  indeed  in  1639  tbey  seem  to  have 
actually  entered  it..  In  that  year  was  passed 
theasMundingStatnteof  Proclamations,  which 
enacted  that  the  king,  with  tbe  advice  of  bis 
council,  might  set  forth  proclamationa,  with 
penalties  in  them,  aa  obligatory  on  tbe  subject 
as  an  Act  of  Parliament,  provided  they  did 
no  damage  to  the  eatatee,  libertiee,  or  persons 
of  the  king's  subjects,  and  infringed  no 
law.  But  the  first  law  of  Edward  VI. 
repealed  thia  measure.  In  Elisabeth's  reign 
tbe^  were  not  seldom  used  to  supplement 
Ipgislation,  assist  in  the  promotion  of  a 
policy,  or  regulate  tbe  conduct  of  the  people. 
The  banishment  of  Anabaptiata,  tnsting  in 
Lent,  building  houses  round  London,  carrying 
daggers,  or  wearing  long  rapiers,  trading  with 
the  French  king's  rebels,  are  a  few  of  the 
things  that  were  commanded  or  forbidden  in 
them  under  penalties,  and  it  is  notclew  that  veT]' 
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mimy  of  them  were  distiiiDtlf  illegal ;  itatute 
UiT  certainly  wairanted  eome,  the  unatiaiTied 
prerogative  others.  Jamee  I.  resorted  to  the 
practice  ao  often,  and  pu&faed  it  ho  decidedly 
acroee  the  boundaries  of  legality,  that  in  1610 
the  alarmed  CommoiiB  made  it  a  subject  of 
(onnal  complaint,  alleging  that  the  king'B 
proclamationB  touuhed  the  liberty,  goodi,  in- 
heritance, and  livelihood  of  men,  and  that 
there  was  a.  general  fear  they  vould  grow  to 
the  Itrength  of  laws.  The  gravest  examplea 
were  that  which  in  16(M  dictated  rules  to  the 
constituencies  in  choosing  memben  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  UtoBe  which  forbade  new  bnildinga 
about  London,  and  the  making  of  xtorch  out  of 
wheat,  and  in  moat  ca«ea  di«obedienoe  was 
made  punishable  in  the  Star  Chamber.  Jamea 
gBTe  a  reassuring  rejily,  and  coMulted  his 
chief  judgsB.  An  important  Consequence 
followed.  The  consulted  j  udges,  led  by  Coke, 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  by  his  pro- 
clamation thekinf  could  not  create  an  oSeuce. 
He  could  only  admonish  his  suhjocb  to  keep 
the  law,  and  could  not  make  an  offence 
punishable  in  tlie  Star  Cliamber  if  it  were  not 
■D  already.  Jamee  frankly  accepted  this 
statement  of  the  law,  and  desisted  from  ieeu- 
ing  proclamations  imposing  fine  and  imprieoa- 
ment.  But  in  Charlee  I. '•  reign  proclamations 
were  greatly  mul^plied,  eepeoi^y  during  the 
long  oeesation  of  Farliajnent.  For  staying  in 
London  despite  a  proclamation  onlertng 
country  gentlemen  with  their  families  bade 
to  their  homes,  one  ISi.  Palmer  was,  in 
1032,  fined  £1,000  by  the  Star  Chamber. 
"The  illegality  oE  these  proclamations," 
■ayt  Hallun,  "  is  most  unquestionable." 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  they  after- 
wards fonnd  no  place  in  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance. In  the  ecclesiastical  province  the 
•Dvereign's  action  in  this  respect  is  less 
disputable.  Eh^jclamationi  for  and  agaiest 
certain  religiom  tenets,  practices,  and  ritual 
were  frequent  between  ISSB  and  IBiO,  That 
of  Charles  I.,  in  1626,  "for  the  establishing 
of  tbe  peace  of  the  Church,''  is  one  of  the 
latest  examples.  The  practice  survived,  but 
just  survived,  the  great  convulsion  of  1640-60. 
To  only  one  Or  two  of  Charles  II. 's  reign  has 
exception  been  taken.  It  is  significant  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  tbe  Declara- 
tion of  Rights.  Those  tliat  are  still  issued  by 
the  Piivy  Council  are  invariably  warranted, 
sometimes  commanded,  by  the  statute  law. 
Brodio,  Cimit.  Hift.;  HlLun,  CamL  Hitt. 
[J.  R.] 

Proph«Sying^  was  tho  name  given  in 
the  reign  of  Uueen  Elizabeth  to  meetings  of 
tbe  clergy,  under  the  superintendence  of  tbe 
bishops,  for  the  diacuSBion  and  explanation  of 
passages  of  Scripture.  The  meetings,  which 
were  held  in  public  for  tbe  ediflFation  of  the 
people,  were  presided  over  by  a  moderator. 
llie  system  began  during  the  primacy  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  and  were  very  oboozious 


to  Elizabeth,  M  savouriiif  of  Puritanism. 
Host  of  the  biahops  were  in  favour  of  t^ol, 
as  were  many  <a  the  Privy  Conneil,  and 
Archbishop  Oriudal  was  sequestered  for  five 
years  from  the  exercise  of  his  juriadiction  for 
refusing  to  put  down  the  "prophesyings "  at 
the  queen's  commaod.  luey  were  finally 
suppressed  by  a  special  oommand  of  EUisabeth, 
about  1677,  and  never  mbsequeDtly  revived. 
Moaheim.  SrOn.  fiW. .-  HoUam,  COiut.  BUt. ; 
Tioaia,Bitt.  t/  K*t.;  Book,  Lin*  ^  tK*  AtA- 

_Frot«otor,  Tu  Tnu  op,  wu  fint 
given  to  the  governors  appointed  dnrjnc 
the  minority  or  incapacity  of  the  king,  n 
was  home  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  iSuiiig 
the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  (of  in  his  absence 
by  the  Duke  of  Qloncester),  and  by  the  Duke 
of  York  in  1464,  and  again  in  1456  during 
Henry's  illness:  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in 
14S3,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset  from  1647 
(Jan.)  to  1648  (Oct.).  The  House  of  Lords, 
in  answer  to  Humplu«y,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
thus  defined  the  meaning  of  the  word.     "  It 


,  .  absence  of  my  lord  your  brother 
of  Bedford,  should  be  chief  of  the  king's 
council,  and  devised  unto  yon  a  name  different 
from  other  oounMiUors,  not  the  name  of  tutor. 
lieutenant,  governor,  nor  of  regent,  nor  no 
name  that  should  import  authority  of  gover- 
nance of  tbe  land,  bnt  the  name  of  protector 
and  defender,  which  impoiieth  'a  personal 
duty  of  attendance  to  t^  actual  defence  of 
the  land,  as  well  against  enemies  outward  if  case 
required,  as  egainat  rabets  inward,  if  any 
were,  granting  you  therewith  certain  power, 
the  which  is  specified  and  contained  in  an 
Act  of  the  said  Pariiament,  to  endure  as  long 
as  it  liked  tbe  Idng.'"  In  Uie  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  he  was  in  the  instrument 
signed  by  tbe  Privy  Council  on  Jan.  31,  1647, 
said  to  be  appointed  beause  tiie  good  govern- 
ment of  the  i«ilm,  the  safety  of  Uie  IdoK,  and 
"the  more  certain  and  aasnied  direction  of 
his  afhirs  "  required  "  that  some  special  man 
of  the  number  aforesaid  (the  eiecatoTB)  should 
be  preferred  in  name  and  place  before  the 
other,  to  whom,  as  to  the  head  of  the  mA,  all 
strangers  and  others  might  have  access,  and 
who  tor  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and  experience  in 
things,  were  meet  and  able  to  be  a  special 
lemembiuncer,  and  to  keep  a  most  certain 
account  of  all  our  proceedings."  The  title  of 
Protector  given  to  Cromwell  (which  may  be 
comiared  wiUi  that  of  "  euilMiet  tiiettalU 
Anglia,"  assumed  by  tbe  Long  Fkrliameni] 
was  chosen  because  it  was  not  altogether  strange 
to  English  ears,  and,  perhaps,  also  because 
it  left  the  definite  ioim  of  government, 
whether  monarchical  or  republican,  an  open 
question.  Cromwell's  title  was  "  Lord  Pro- 
tector of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ed^bbi^ 
Scotland,  and  Ireland."  It  was  given  to  him 
fint  in  tbe  Initniinent  of  Qovemment,  and 
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by  the  Patidan  and  A 

Hillui,  MUdlt  Afm  iStahla,  CBMt.  Hilt; 
Troade,  HitL  tf  Xk;.  Tha  dtoonMioiB  on  tb* 
qngMian  of  the  titlea  of  Uiv  ■'Id  Frotaotoc  ars 

tob«  found  la  Barton*  i*arUAm«itt4ryl>^rV.  S«e 
»in>  Cromwell'i  own  ipeenhe*  In  Curl**! 
CnmuWl,  Bad  WhitoioekB'fl  JCtnvnidiL 

[C,  H.  F.] 
Protectant  K«fliff»ea  in  Englwd. 
—As  Boon  M  the  Balamutioa  traa  ea[abli«hed 
in  England,  thia  country  became  the  prin- 
<dpal  raaort  for  the  oppreued  CaLvinista  of  the 
Lot  Coantriea  and  of  western  xnd  northern 
'Franoe,  jast  as  Bwitzarland  ym  for  the  cen- 
ttol  and  lauthem  prorinoes  of  the  latter. 
The  immi^tration  began  before  the  end  of  King 
Henry  VIII.'s  reitifn ;  it  reoeived  a  powerful 
impube  thron^i^h  tha  policy  which  guided  tha 
ministers  ol  King  Edward  VI;  a^  in  1550 
a  charter  was  granted  to  tha  Protestants 
settled  in  London,  allowing  them  free  eier- 
cite  of  their  religion,  and  appointing  the 
church  of  Anstinfriars  for  tha  joint  worship 
of  Dutch,  Walloons,  tad  Huguenots.  Th^ 
whole  oommnaitv  was  placed  under  the 
•nparintendeoce  of  John  A  Lasoo,  a  devoted 
minifltor  who  had  abandoned  high  preferment 
u  a  CUholia  prieit  in  Hnnga^,  in  order  to 
found  a  Protestant  church  at  BmdeD,  in  East 
Friealand.  Driven  from  his  charge  thera, 
A  Losco  had  sought  refuge  in  England  in 
IS48,  and  took  an  active  port  in  seouring 
pnblie  support  for  his  fellow  exiles.  A  few 
months  after  the  establiBbment  of  the  oon- 
gregation  of  Austinfriars,  the  French-speak- 
log  portion  of  it — Huguenots  and  Walloons— 
aeparated  to  found  a  distinct  church  in 
Thraadneedle  Street,  known  as  "  The  London 
Walloon  Church;"  in  1B40  they  removed  to 
St.  Hartin's-le-Urand.  Meanwhile  colonies 
were  being  formed  in  other  parts  of  England. 
The  silk-weavers  of  Canterbury  settled  there 
as  early  as  1517,  and  from  1661  until 
the  present  day,  although  now  their  in- 
dustry can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  they 
have  wotshipped  in  the  crypt  of  the  catha- 
draL  By  15TG  colonies  were  in  exist- 
ence at  the  eaaporta  of  Southampton, 
Winchelsea,  Bye,  Dover,  Sandwich,  and  Tar- 
mouth  ;  and  inland  at  Olaitonbury,  Wands- 
worth, Maidstone,  ColcheBter,  Norwich,  Thet- 
ford,  and  Stamford.  Ail,  or  nearly  all,  of 
these  hod  their  own  religions  services.  Other 
sporadic  Walloon  settlements  appear  to  have 
existed  at  Buckingham,  Stony-Stratford, 
Newport-Pagnsll,  and  other  places  in  the 
■oathera  Hidlands.  In  the  first  years  of  this 
imnugcation  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  element 
aeems  to  havo  greatly  outnumbered  the 
Hugoanata.  An  account  of  the  year  I6fl7 
TOCtons  2,993  Dutch  to  only  612  French 
within  the  City  of  London  proper  ;  but  on  the 
south  coast  the  French  Empear  to  have  almost 
exclusively  prevailed.  The  success,  however, 
of  the  Dutch  in  the  resistance  to  Spanish  rule 
aoon  put  an  end  to  the  emigration  from  that 
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qnarter;  and  the  issue  also  of  the  Edict  of 
Mantes  (15BS),  which  gave  a  legal  Btatos  to 
the  Calvmistic  community  in  France,  had  the 
natnral  result  of  keeping  the  Huguenots  at 
home.  There  was,  therefore,  a  pause  in  the  in- 
flow into  England  until  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  the  measures 
preliminary  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantw  (ieS5),  had  their  effect  in  a  great 
multiplication  of  the  French  settlements  in 
Engiukd.  Between  1 B86  and  tha  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  no  less  than  thirty 
F^rench  churches  sprang  into  existence  in 
Lraidon  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  Others 
arose  at  Bristol,  Barnstaple,  Bideford,  Ply- 
mouth, Stonehouse,  Dartmoath,  and  Exeter, 
at  Faversham,  at  Thorpe-le-5okcn  in  Essex, 
and  in  Edinburgh.  A  whole  set  of  colonies 
was  founded  in  Ireland,  at  Portarlington  and 
Youghol,  in  Dublin  (where  the  French  had 
three  churches),  as  also  at  LiBburc,  Waterford, 
Cork,  and  other  places.  The  hurt  influx  of 
Protestant  refajmes  was  that  of  the  mixed 
multitude  of  French  and  OemuuiB  who 
were  ejected  from  tha  Palatinate  in  1709; 
Mvaral  thousands  of  whom  were  re- 
ceived in  England,  and  the  majority,  prob- 
ably, sent  on  to  America.  Many  of  the 
^ii"E'''*'  oongregations  named  were  from 
the  beginning  attachecl  to  the  National 
Church  ;  nearly  all  in  time  became  so.  The 
forsiguBrs  soon  adapted  themselves  to  English 
customs,  and  although  they  experienced  much 
opposition  from  native  tradespeople,  were 
able  to  exercise  their  handicrafts  to  the  signal 
advantage  of  the  country.  There  are  few 
industries  that  have  not  benefited  by  the 
work  of  the  immigrants.  In  particular  may 
be  mentioned  those  in  silk  (at  C^terhury 
and  ^litKlGelds),  linen,  cotton,  wool,  paper, 
beaver  (at  Wandsworth),  sailcloth,  glass,  &c. 
The  total  number  of  tiiose  who  settled  in 
English  territory  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Ediot  of  Nantes  can  hardly  be  short  of 
80,000. 

J.  SonUurdan  Bom,  BiA-^On  Yiirrit*  Prt- 

tHbMit  Stfuaiu  iMiid  »  ihtfitiiid.  iSm;  c. 

WiIh,  BiiL  of  Of  Prnuk  PrDUBant  B^itaH, 
bk,  ItL  (EngUsh  tnnsUUon,  ""'"  ■"  "  " 
Agaew,  ProUKont  Bxiia/nn 


Poole,  H« 

ohtTk-fi.,  1880.  [E.  L.  P.] 

y^mfin^  ItKT.ATioHS  wrrn,  began  with 
tlie  commercial  and  crusading  intercourse 
between  England  and  the  Teutonic  ordta. 
Tha  towns  of  tha  old  Prussian  state  were  all 
Hanse  Towns,  and  the  intimate  dealings 
between  England  and  the  Hansa  [Hansa] 
extended  to  Elbing,  DauEig,  and  Biga. 
At  last  rising  English  commerce  vras  checked 
by  the  exclusive  system  of  the  Hansa. 
At  the  end  of  tha  fourteenth  century,  the 
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dnire  of  the  Eng^lish  for  more  privileges 
inTolved  coiurttuit  dupatea  all  through  the 
flfteeDlli  centiuy.  Despite  this,  onuading 
expedttiona  to  help  the  TeatoiiiQ  knighta  in 
their  straggle  aguast  the  heathen  vere  not 
unfroquent.  In  lS6i  Duke  H01117  of  I^n- 
euAm  took  the  cross,  and  in  1391  Thomas  of 
Gloucester  projected,  and  Hemy  of  Boling- 
broko  accomphshad,  a  cnuade  against  the 
Iiithusni&iis.  Uean  while,  relations  with 
Braadeaburg  became  frieodly  during  the 
tenure  of  the  Morgraveebip  by  the  Bavarian 
and  later  Luxemburg'  houses.  The  Reforma- 
tion united  Prussia  anit  Brandenbuig  under 
the  Eohenzollem.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Rtieniah  duchies  brought  the  Prussian  House 
into  relations  vith  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
The  close  connexion  of  the  Hoheniollema 
with  Holland,  at  first  a  cause  ol  disunion 
vitb  England,  ultimately  became  a  bond  of 
connection.  The  Great  Elector's  last  act  woe 
to  rontiibnte  powerfully  to  the  Bevolution  of 
1688,  by  sanding  his  troops  into  Holland  to 
invade  England.  He  had  felt  himself  threat- 
eaed  by  James  II. '«  alliance  with  Louis  XIV., 
and  had  strongly  urged  William  to  seize  the 
English  crown.  Common  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria, oommon  hostility  to  France,  now  united 
England  and  Prussia.  Frederick  I.,  ihe  first 
king,  married  the  siMer  of  George  I.,  Sophia 
Charlotte.  His  son,  Frederick  William  I., 
nairied  his  cousin  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter 
of  George  I.  Frederielt  William  I.  for  many 
years  remained  on  good  terms  with  England. 
In  1725  he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Uanorer  i 
but  secretly  deserted  the  English  for  the 
Austrian  alliance,  and  the  double  marriage 
project  by  which  Prince  Frederielt  of  Wales 
was  to  marry  Wilholmina,  the  king's  daughter, 
and  hia  heir  Frederick,  the  Princess  Amelia 
of  HanoTsr,  was  novor  carried  out.  The 
ttccession  of  George  II.  hardly  mended 
matters.  He  bore  no  goodwill  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  or  to  hie  nephew  Frederick  II.,  who 
became  Ung  in  ITlO.    The  Elector  of  Ean- 


to    compel 

Frederick's  conquest  of  Silesia.     Uunng ' 
"       ■  —       " in  El 


the 


Seven  Years'  War,  Fioderick  found 
land  his  one  important  ally.  His  hrilliont 
(eats  of  strategy  won  him  greet  popularity  in 
England,  where  he  was  regarded,  strangely 
enough,  OS  the  "  Protestant  Hero."  The  acces- 
sion of  George  III.  led,  however,  to  England's 
sudden  desertion  of  Prussia  in  a  way  that 
Frederick  never  forgave.  His  later  policy  of 
Russian  alliance  was  largely  the  result  of  his 
coavictiDn  that  no  stable  alliance  could  be 
formed  with  England.  Froderick  William 
H.,  however,  found  in  England  an  ally,  first 
against  Austria  and  Ruseia,  next  in  Hie 
intervention  in  Hdland  to  restore  the  House 
of  Orange,  and,  lastly,  in  the  war  against 
Bsvolutionary  France.      In   ITS6,  however. 


Pmsns  concluded  feuce  with  Fiance  at  Basel, 
and  refused  to  join  the  second  coalition  of 
nad;  and  delayed  in  1805  to  join  the  vsr 
until  Austria  whs  defeated  and  Prussia  itself 
threatened  by  the  French.  After  Jena  Pms- 
sia  was  compelled  by  Napoleon  to  exclude 
English  manufacturers  and  join  in  his  mea- 
sures to  reduce  the  power  of  his  great  enemy. 
The  War  of  Liberation  renewed  the  alliance 
'between  Prussia  and  England,  and  Blucher 
and  Wellington  destroyed  Kapoleon's  last 
army  at  Waterloo.  The  Tory  government, 
after  the  Peace  of  18IS,  found  in  Prussia  a  con. 
genial  ally.  Since  then,  the  relations  between 
England  and  Prussia  have  been  generally 
biffiidly.  The  refusal  of  Prussia  to  co-ojieate 
against  Russia  during  the  Ciiniean  War,  its 
attacks  on  Denmark  in  order  to  restore 
Schleswig-Holslein  to  Gennany,  oausod  some 
discontent  in  England.  But  the  ajrmpathy 
felt  for  the  power  which  alone  could  give 
unity  to  Germany,  and  the  alliance  betHeen 
the  courts,  which  culminated  in  the  marriage 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  to  the  elduit 
daughter  of  the  Uueen  of  England,  have  been 
safficient  to  maintain  a  general  friendlinesa, 
though  the  different  aims  and  objects  of  the 
two  countries  would  prevent  any  very  inti- 
— '-  alliance. 
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If*wn  iJaohicUi  im  FmHtskfii  Sinai. 

[T.  F.  T.] 
Pxynits,  WtLLiAH  (i.  1600,  i.  16S9]. 
matriculated  at  Oifoid  1616,  and  eoteted 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  1620.  He  was  an  un- 
tiring student  of  eccleeiaatical  and  legal 
antiquities,  a  bitter  Puritan,  and  a  voluminouB 
writer  on  controversial  subjects.  In  1632  he 
published  a  work  entitled  Eittrvtmeitii, 
attacking  the  immorality  of  the  stage, 
and  containing  words  supposed  to  reflect  on 
the  queen.  For  this  he  was  fined  £5,000  by 
the  Star  Chamber;  d^raded  from  his  degree 
and  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  pilloried  ejui  to  lose  both  his 
ears.  Again,  in  1637,  for  attacking  the 
bishops  in  hu  Stat  from  Ipneiek,  he  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  The 
Long  Parliament  relwsed  him,  and  decland 
these  sentences  illegal.  He  became,  in  1641, 
member  loi  Newport,  was  moat  active  in  the 
prosecution  of  lAud,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  VisitorB  of  the  Univei«ity  o(  OiJOTd. 
As  he  opposed  the  king's  trial,  and  considered 
Charles  s  answ ers  b  1  the  Parliamentary  propcei- 
tioDB  to  offer  grounds  for  a  treaty  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  Pride's  Pnigo  in  1618.  In  1659  bt 
exerted  himself  very  actively  to  procnre  the 
redtomtion  of  the  secluded  members,'  and 
when  admitted  worked  to  bring  about  the 
king's  return.  In  the  discussions  on  the 
punishment  of  the  Begicidet,  he  wm  one  of 
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their  teverast  opponenta.  ,  In  1S60  he  was 
npointed  Keeper  of  the  Kecarda  in  the 
Tower,  which  pg«t  he  held  tUt  iom  dMth. 

Fnblio  Worship  Segnlation  Act 

(1871],  Ths,  waa  introdaced  into  the  Hoiue 
of  Lorda  by  the  Aichbiahop  of  Canterbury,  and 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  RasseU 
Qnmey.  The  object  of  the  bill  waa  to  g^ve 
panahionera  a  ready  way  of  involdng-  tbe 
authority  of  the  bishop,  and  to  eniible  the 
biihop  to  prohibit  by  his  own  mandate  any 
piBcticee  which  he  considered  imaroiMr.  or 
else  to  sabmit  the  queation  to  the 


machinery  in  motion  against  any  clergy- 
m&n  was  that  three  of  the  parishionoTH  ahoiud 
declare  themBGlyes  disaatuiflsd,  and  proceed 
to  make  nae  of  the  law.  A  new  court 
waa  erected,  to  which  was  ttanaferred  sll  the 
authority  of  the  Court  oF  Archea,  and  a,t  its 
head  was  placed  Lord  Penzance,  aa  the  Qrat 
judge,  who  thus  became  the  direct  euccosaor 
of  the  Dean  of  Archea,  There  was  a  very 
mrm  debate  on  the  iubject  in  both  Houses. 
Lord  Balisbury,  Hr,  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Qlad- 
ttone  opposed  it  with  gnAt  vehemence  aa 
destmcbTe  of  the  indepei^ence  of  the  Church. 
Mr.  Disnteli  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  stood 
forward  as  its  most  prominent  championa. 
The  bill  waa  eventoiilly  passed. 

Pnokazinff,  or  Viokmriag,  8n  Jovw 
{d.  ISeS),  aftur  hanng  distiofroished  himaalf 
H  ft  ParliAmentary  lawyer,  was  eleoted 
BpatkBT  of  th«  House  of  Commtnia,  1686,  ftnd 
•gain  in  I63S.  He  wm  kottve  in  pnHiiotinK 
tna  exeontion  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soota,  and 
•nbMquently  prosecated  Seoretary  Dariaon 
for  the  deapab^  of  the  wansnt  for  her  death. 
He  waa  counael  for  the  crown  on  the  ocraasion 
of  the  prosecutions  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  Sir  John  Parrot  for  treason ;  and  in  Hay, 
1602,  reoeived  the  Ureat  Seal  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Kaepex  aa  the  reward  of  hia  aervioea  to 
the  queen,  succeeding  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 
He  maintainad  in  his  new  poution  hia  repu- 
tation as  a  aonnd  lawyer. 

Cuplwll.    UvH   d/  It*  CUmtUtn;    tern, 
Jvdga  o/Bxtlnmi. 

PnoUttolinroll,  a  villa^  of  Qloucester- 
ahii«,  a  few  milea  north-east  from  Bristol. 
There  waa  a  royal  palace  there  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  and  there  it  waa  that  in  S46 
King  Edward  was  stabbed  by  a  robber  named 
Liob,  while  keeping  the  feast  of  St.  Angus- 
tine  of  Canterbury. 

Pni^Mib  is  the  district  lying  abont  the 
Ave  rivers,  the  tributsriea  of  the  Indus.  It 
was  inhabited  by  a  half-relig:ioDS,  half -military 
Mnumunity,  the  Sikha,  or  Akaleea.  Their 
conuuODwealth  waa  divided  into  fraternities 
called  fMwib,  ^e  chief  of  each  of  which  was 
the  leader  in  war  and  arbiter  in  time  of 
peace.  0(  these  chieb  twelve  were  deoiwd  the 
HiaT.-27» 


foremost  in  rank.  In  1806  Runjeet  Sin^ji, 
the  chief  of  one  of  these  minis,  endea  a 
long  and  gradual  oouise  of  encroachment  by 
becoming  the  ruler  of  the  whole  Punjaub.  Tho 
old  independence  still  anrriTsd,  and  the 
"  Khalaa,"  or  Sikh,  commonwealth  waa  re- 
garded with  almoat  supotatitious  devotion  by 
Oie  chiefa,  people,  and  soldiery.  Bunjeet  waa 
but  the  head  of  the  tf*"'",  the  army  was  the 
army  of  the  Kt<«W,  everything  waa  done  in 
ita  name  and  to  its  honour.  On  hia  deaUi 
(1839)  the  government  fell  into  anarchy  for 
six  years.  In  1846  the  fears  of  the  mimstars 
launched  80,000  Sikhs,  the  magniflcent  army 
of  the  Kbalsa,  acroas  the  Sutlej  [Sixk 
Wars].  The  victory  of  the  Tlngli^h  involved 
ceaaiona  and  submission  (1846).  National  in- 
dignation at  this  humiliation  produced  the 
second  Sikh  War,  which  ended  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Punjanb  (1819).  It  waa  placed 
under  a  board  of  oommiaaionen. 
CmmiiiBhui,  But,  of  BiUu. 

Puzituia,  Thb.  Durinff  the  course  of 
the  English  Kaformation  a  difierencs  sprang 
up  between  the  moderate  Betormeia,  and 
those  who  wished  to  make  the  forma  and 
ceremonies  of  religious  worship  as  simple  as 
poatible.  The  attempt  to  impose  certain 
external  torms  and  ceremonies  gave  rise  to 
more  open  disunion.  "  The  English  biahopa  " 
(writes  Fuller  under  the  date  1664)  "  con- 
ceiving themselvea  empowered  by  their 
canons,  began  to  show  their  authority  in 
urging  the  clergy  of  their  dioceeea  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  liturgy,  oeremoniea,  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  :  and  auch  aa  refused  the 
same  were  branded  with  the  odious  name  of 
'  Puritans.' "  Up  to  about  1670  the  question 
at  iaaue  between  the  Eliiabetlun  Puritans 
and  the  anthorities  of  the  Church  was  a 
i^ueatioD  of  ritual.  After  that  date  the  institu- 
tion of  Episcopooy  was  attacked,  et^ieoially 
by  Cartwright,  on  the  ground  of  the  apoa> 
tolic  ordination   of  Preabyterianism,  and  Uie 

Juealion  of  Church  govemmant  added  to  the 
irmer  cauae  of  division.  Thus  was  founded 
the  Presbyterian  eeotton  of  the  Puritan  party. 
The  flrat  Puritana  were  anxious  to  remaui 
within  the  national  Church  and  reform  it 
after  their  own  ideas.  But  from  the  first 
attempt  to  enforce  conformity  some  of  them 
began  to  form  sepaiste  conventicles.  In 
June,  1667,  a  company  of  more  than  100  were 
seised  at  wonhip  in  Plummera'  Hall,  Lcmdon, 
and  fourterai  ac  fifteen  sent  te  prison.  This 
is  "  the  first  instance  of  actual  punishment 
inflicted  on  Protestant  Disseuters  '^  (Hallam). 
Later  in  the  reign  a  sect  arose,  called— -from 
their  leader,  Robert  Brown — Browniata  (or 
Sepantists) ,  holding  that  each  congregation 
waa  in  itaelf  a  comjuete  Church,  denying  that 
the  State,  or  any  assembly  of  the  ijergy  had 
any  right  to  control  it,  and  proclaiming  the 
duty  of  separation  from  the  National  Chnrch. 
This  waa  the  origin  of  tba  Independent  aectixni 
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of  tike  Foiiton  paxtf.  The  reault  of  the 
spread  ot  these  viewi  wag  the  Act  of  IG73, 
eaaeHog  imprisomneiit,  hauuhment,  and  death 
■■  pem^Uiea  for  Noncaofonoity. 

The  demanda  of  the  Puritan  clergy  were 
expnwed  in  the  Millenary  Petition  pnsentod 
to  JsmcA  in  1603,  and  at  the  Hampton  Court 
CiMiference  (1604).  Thej  naked  for  certain 
definite  slterationa  in  the  litual,  for  a  preach- 
ing miniatry,  and  for  the  ameaitmeiit  of  the 
articles  in  a  CalvinigUo  direction.  They 
widud  to  inainijiin  uniformity  in  ritual  and 
in  doctrine,  bat  to  ohang>e  the  characters 
of  both.  AAer  the  rejection  of  their  demandi, 
conformity  to  the  existing  order  was  enforced, 
and  ahout  300  of  the  Puritan  cle^y  were 
ejected  from  their  livings,  as  miuiy  had  been 
exj>elled  by  Whitgift  during  the  previoua 
reign,  "''^"gl"*'  Puritaniam  in  the  earlier 
port  of  the  aeventeeoth  ceaturj^  coatinued  to 
adhere  mora  and  more  ezclusiTely  to  Oal- 
Tiniotic  doctrine,  and  bj  the  mouth  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  demand  the  suppression 
of  the  oppoaile  Tiews.  The  resolution  paaaed 
by  that  body  on  March  2,  1029,  declared  that 
**  whoeoevBi  shall  bring  in  innovation  in  reli- 
^on,  or  by  favour  seek  to  extend  or  introduce 
Popery  or  Arminiauiam  or  other  opinions 
diasgreeing  from  the  true  and  oAhodox 
Church,  shall  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to 
this  kingdom  and  the  oommonwealth." 
Buriog  l£a  same  period  questions  of  ritual 
and  Daremonial  became  of  lesi  importance  in 
Puritan  teaching,  and  the  demand  for  a 
jfater  morality  and  a  reformed  life  more  and 
more  ita  characteristtoa.  The  number  of 
Foritana  nithin  the  Church  increased.  Baxter 
deacribea  them  thua:  "Host  men,"  he  saya, 
"  aeemed  to  foind  nothing  Beriooaly,  but  tiie 

body  and  the  world The  other  sort 

were  such  as  had  their  conedences  awakened 
to  some  regard  of  God  and  their  everlasting 
ttate ;  and  according  to  the  various  meaanres 
of  their  understand^g,  did  neok  and  live  aa 
serious  in  the  Gbristian  faith,  and  would 
much  inquire  what  waa  duty  and  what  was 
■in,  and  how  to  please  God ;  and  made  this 
thmr  hnaineaa  and  interest,  as  the  rest  did 
the  world."  Under  the  government  of 
Charles  I.  and  lAud,  a  aeriee  of  mea- 
Mirea  were  directed  against  the  Pnritana. 
ConlniTeraial  preaching  waa  ailenced  by  a 
royal  proclamation,  to  that  the  dootrmes 
at  issue  between  the  two  parties  in  the 
Church  oonld  not  be  freely  dieouased,  the 
lecturoahipa  were  suppresaed,  and  writara 
against  the  hierarchy  or  the  Prayer-book 
severely  punished.  Hie  summoning  of  the  Long 
Parliament  at  length  gave  the  Puritans  the 
BBceodenoy,  and  they  set  to  work  to  carry  out 
their  ideas  on  Church  Reform.  The  Grand 
Bemonatrance  aet  forth  their  programme. 
They  wished  (1)  to  reduce  within  bounds  the 
"Biorbitant  power"  of  the  prelates;  (2)  to 
ia  of  men  of  needleaa 


unburden  the 


vations,  and  take  away  the  monuments  of 
idolatry ;  (3)  to  effect  this  intended  refor- 
ntation,  a  synod  of  Britiah  divines,  "  aeaisted 
with  aome  from  foreign  parts  profesBing  the 
same  religion,"  was  to  he  assembled  to  discuaa 
and  submit  to  the  conHimation  of  Parlia- 
ment the  necessary  measures.  At  the  same 
time  they  meant  to  maintain  uniionnity  of 
doctrine  and  discipline.  "We  hold  it  requisite 
that  there  should  be  throughout  the  whole 
realm  a  conformity  to  that  order  which  the 
laws  enjoin  according  to  the  Ward  of  God." 
To  carry  out  these  views  the  Presbyterian 
system  of  church  government  was  eatabliahed 
in  England,  and  a  new  Prayer-hook  and  Con- 
feeeion  of  Faith  drawn  up,  two  or  three  thou- 
sand of  the  clergy  were  ejected  from  Otai 
livings,  and  a  aevere  law  paased  wunst  all 
heretics  and  sectarie*.  But  the  Independoit 
section  of  the  Puritan  party,  the  successora  of 
the  Beparatistii,  defended  the  cause  of  tolera- 
tion and  congT^ational  government,  purged 
the  Parliament,  put  a  stop  to  the  Assemlilyof 
Divines,  and  finally  dissolved  both.  The 
advanced  section  of  the  Independents  would 
have  aboUsbed  altogetlier  an  Establisbed 
Church.  Cromwell,  however,  was  determined 
to  carry  out  a  more  conservative  policy, 
"  his  deflnite  ideal  had  come  to  be  a  Stale 
Church  that  should  comprehend  Preabyte- 
riana,  Independents,  Baptists  and  pious  men 
of  all  sound  evangelical  sects  with  an  ample 
tolraalion  of  dissent  round  about  it."  This 
ideal  he  carried  out  during  the  Protectoiale. 
After  bis  death,  when  the  secluded  membera 
had  been  nodmitted  to  sit  in  Parliament, 
Presbyterian  government  was  re-establiahed 
(Uardi,  1660),  and  the  Heeteratian  fonad  it 
in  possession.  Charles  had  pramised  a  liberty 
for  tender  consciences,  and  Led  the  Preeby- 
terians  to  hope  for  their  comprehenmon  within 
the  Church  Estahlishmmit.  Negotiatians 
for  that  purpose  were  carried  on,  and  a  con- 
ference took  place  at  the  Savoy  (1001),  but 
attempts  at  a  compromise  failed,  and  the  Act 
of  Cmformitywju  paased  (May,  1663).  About 
2,&0D  of  the  Puritan  clergy  were  deprived  of 
their  livinge  in  coneequenoe  of  this  change. 
Those  who  oonformed  and  remained  witlun 
the  Church  formed  the  Low  Church  party, 
those  who  DOW  definitely  aepaiated  themselvei 
from  it,  the  NouconfoiTmat,  or  Diaseiiting 
party. 

Neal,  Hirtom  tftk*  putitaiuj  Qtxikaa,  HW, 
rfSutlaMd;  Hmwhi, li/titfliabM. 

[C.  H.  F.] 
ftunrayanco.  "  Purvey  "  is  but  another 
form  of  "provide."  Porveyance,  in  ita  g^iaal 
sense,  was  the  ohlintioii  believed  to  be  of 
immemorial  antiqmty,  imposed  upon  all 
people  of  the  coanlry-ddo  through  whicii  the 
king  was  Timlring  progress,  of  ptovidipK  him 
and  his  multitntunoua  following  wiOi  the 
meana  of  aapport  and  conveyance,  at  prioe* 
fixed  by  the  royal  oEBcera,  and  paid,  if  paid 
at  all,  in  talUea,  tba  nine  of  which  was  to  b« 
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dedoctad  from  the  nsxt  Uiei  that  the  aeTeral 
Tiatinu  of  the  eziujtion  would,  have  to  pa;. 
Keduoed  to  purticnlais,  it  meant  the  right  of 
buying  for,  and  the  duty  «f  aelling  g^KKla  to, 
the  king  in  prefeienoe  to  any  other  purchaser 
(called  pro-emption),  the  power  of  demanding 


(called  pro-en 
pencmal    eer 


inconvenience,  with 
adequately  paid,  and  little  of  ever  being 
paid  at  alL  No  iirwnlar  royal  right 
waa  of  greater  tlntiqiuty,  better  estab- 
liahad,  or  of  longer  continuance.  We  can 
track  it  by  the  eflorte  to  oorrect  ita  evils  from 
the  Great  Charter  till  the  Civil  Wars  ;  and  it 
wu  oudonbtedly  maoh  obler  than  the  Charter. 
Even  in  iti  wamnted  nae  it  was  specially 
oppreamve  in  England ;  the  very  eagemese 
of  our  beet  kinge  to  do  tbeir  work  well,  by 
keeping  them  constantly  travelling  fmia 
place  to  place,  aggravated  its  hardships.  But 
ita  nature  lent  it  readily  to  abuse ;  it  was 
accordingly  grossly  abused,  and  most  galling 
ita  abuses  wero.  Not  only  were  the  pur- 
v^oia  outtageonaly  imjnst,  dishonest,  ud 
unfeelinE,  making,  w  an  authority  rtates, 
evBTv  old  woman  tremble  for  her  poultry  till 
the  king  had  gone  by,  and  pervuting  their 
ofGoe  to  their  own  enrichment,  but  the  eon  or 
BBTvant  of  the  king  wa*  counted  aa  the  king 
himself,  and  every  other  colourable  pretext 
for  making  thii  requisition  was  eeiEed  without 
scruple.  It  was,  moreover,  construed  into  a 
claim  to  call  upon  whole  oountiOB  for  supplies 
o{  beef,  pork,  and  com,  on  great  state  ooctu 
mons.  Purveyance  was,  therefora,  odious 
in  itself ;  and  it  loaded  the  crown  with  a 
heavy  binden  of  unpopularity.  No  grievance 
provoked  to  mudi  legislation ;  it  is  prominent 
la  svery  remedial  movement  and  measure 
tor  ctotuiies  ;  we  sie  told  that  not  lets  than 
thirty-siz  statutes  were  nossed  to  restrain 
it,  t«a  in  Edward  m/s  reign  alone.  Yet  its 
legality  was  always  admitted,  nor  was  there 
ever  any  thought  of  removing  the  "  accursed 
pNKifniive  "  itself,  as  Archln^p  Islip  called 
It.  Tba  curtailing  legishtioii  was  not  altO' 
gstheruseleM;  after  t3S2,  when  Edward  III. 
eoaet«d  that  purveyance  should  provide  for 
the  personal  needs  of  the  king  and  queen 
only,  and  that  porreyois  shoula  change  their 
name  to  buyers,  its  abuses  would  seem  to 
have  been  less  grierons.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  sn  abundant  orop  of  new  once  had 
grawn  Toond  it ;  of  these  tbe  Commons'  peti- 
aon,  in  16M,  gives  a  detailed  account  that 
shows  a  wondnfnl  ingeooity  on  the  part  of 
the  purvofora  and  cart -taken  in  working  the 
prerogative  tot  Quii  own  benefit,  and  to 
the  oppreatlai  and  vexation  of  the  people. 
Bacon  told  the  king  that  their  practices 
were  "  the  most  common  and  general  abuse 
of  all  others  in  the  kingdom."  It  was 
Uien   pqposed  to  oomponnd  the   right  for 


0,000,  but  the 
years  lat«r  tta 
ig  pruned  away  the  worst  of  the  evils 
by  proclamation ;  and  the  nige  against  the 
offioals  Bubaided.  In  1610  a  ■utiender  of 
the  right  by  the  crown  was  almost  ornuiged 
in  the  bargain  known  as  the  Clreat  Contract, 
but  broke  down  with  the  collapse  of  that 
negotiation.  It  was  discontinued,  however, 
with  the  relics  of  feudalism,  at  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy,  and  waa  not  restored  with  its 
restoration.  In  1660  purveyance  wu  formally 
abolished  by  the  Convention  of  that  year. 

BtDbte,  CinM.  Sift. ;  Hallui,  MUdU  A^m  sad 


Fym,  John  [b.  1684,  it  1643),  descended 
from  a  Mod  Somertetahire  family,  educated 
at  Broodgates  Hall,  Oxford,  early  obtained  a 
rosponHihIe  office  iu  the  Exchequer,  and 
entered  FarKoment  in  IB14  as  member  for 
Colne.  In  the  second  Parliament  of  Charles  I. 
he  was  one  of  the  maaagBia  of  Buckingham's 
impeachment,  and  in  tiie  third  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debates  about  the 
Petition  of  Bight.  In  1640  he  was  naturally 
pointed  out  to  head  the  popular  party,  and 
the  great  speeches  in  which  he  summed  up 
their  grievanoes  were  widely  circulated 
amongst  the  people.  Be  moved  the  impeach- 
ment ot  Stra^o^,  drew  uj)  with  the  aid  of 
SU  John  the  charges  against  him,  and  was 
the  chief  manager  of  his  trioL  The  Bill  of 
Attainder  was  forced  on  him  by  the  extreme 
party  amongst  bis  followers,  and  Pym  did  his 
best  to  give  the  proceedings  a  jaiudal  form. 
Not  only  was  he  a  very  able  debater  and 
Farliamentary  tocticisTi,  but  he  had  what 
Clarendon  terms  "  a  very  comely  and  giave 
miy  of  expressing  himself."  He  woe  a  strong 
Preabytenon,  though  not  at  first  lUsposed  to 
go  the  length  of  the  £aot-and-Brani.b  party, 
and  it  was  probably  on  account  of  this  relative 
moderation  that  it  was  at  one  time  inttvded 


and  the  Qtand  Bemonstronce,  two  appeals  to 
tbe  people,  wero  particularly  his  work.  Ilie 
influence  which  he  exercised  gained  hiTu  from 
the  Royalists  tbe  nickname  of  King  Pym,  and 
marked  him  out  for  the  impeachment  on  the 
charge  of  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  Scots,  ami  attempt  to  subvert  tbe  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom  brought  against 
him  by  the  king  in  January,  1642.  After 
tbe  refunl  of  the  guarantees  demanded  by 
Parliament,  Pym  became  a  leading  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety  (July  4,  1643). 
He  was  practically  the  head  of  Uie  ^vern- 
ment,  and  ancMsingly  active  in  directmg  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  maintaining  the  spirit 
of  reaistajice  in  dl?  and  I^liament.  He  was 
exoepted  from  pardon  in  the  king's  pioolama- 
tioRS,  and  exposed  both  to  the  elaudere  of  the 
Itoyaliits  and  to  manyaccusations  from  the  dis- 
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the  confldence  of  the  Parliament  to  the  last, 
•nd  a  month  before  his  death  they  conferred  on 
Mm  the  important  post  of  Lieutenant- Qoneral 
of  the  Ordnance  of  the  Kingdom.  Hil  Jaat 
important  work  woa  the  briiisiDf  about  the 
alloam^  with  the  Scots.  He  died  on  Dec  G, 
1613,  and  was  buried  in  WeBtminater  Abbey. 
Clatendon  thua  describes  his  position  in  1610. 
"  He  seemed  to  all  men  to  have  the  greatest 
influence  npon  the  House  of  Commona  of  any 
man ;  and,  in  tmtb,  I  think  be  was  at  that 
time,  and  for  some  months  after,  the  most 
popular  man,  and  the  moat  able  to  do  hurt, 
that  hath  lived  in  any  tiiti*\  " 

OudiDST,  Hill.  ofSm,.,  iaOi-l»4t;  7orrt«T, 


Pj  I  in\%%»,  Ths  BAiTLia  or  the  (July  2S 

— Aug.  2,  1S13],  during  the  dosiiig  period  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  were  a  series  of  com- 
bats which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Soult's 
attempt  to  relieve  San  Betnatdan.  In  Julr, 
Moult  had  been  sent  to  aupersade  Joseph. 
Un  the  29th  and  26th,  O^eral  Cole  was 
vigorously  attacked  by  Soult  at  Honces- 
VEjles,  ana  only  just  managed  to  maintain  his 
position  until  Picton  and  Campbell  arrived, 
while,  at  Maya,  Btewart  waa  alt  but  driven 
from  the  pass,  after  losing  two  successive 
positions.  Wellington,  on  returning  from 
i^an  Sebastian,  heard  of  these  combats  at 
Imeta,  and  at  once  gave  ordera  I'or  all  the 
troops  to  concentrate  in  communication  with 
the  force  at  Fampeluna.  The  retreat  of  the 
troops  was  successfully  accompliahed.  On 
the  28tb  a  combat  took  place  at  Santarom, 
where  Wellington,  with  very  inferior  num- 
bers, held  a  strong  position  aguingt  the 
attacks  of  Soult,  Ou  the  30th,  Hill  was 
attacked  at  Buenzaa  in  a  difficult  pasition, 
and  hia  position  was  turned ;  but  in  the 
meantime  Wellington  had  assaulted  and  taken 
Santarem,  and  )^d  thrown  the  French  who 
were  engaged  against  him  into  hopeless  con- 
fusion. Soult's  position  had  become  de«)erate, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  retreat.  In  the 
narrow  passes  he  with  difficulty  escaped 
being  surrounded  and  losing  his  whole 
army.  During  nine  days'  fighting  the  allitis 
had  lost  7,300  men,  while  the  French  loss 
must  have  been  quite  double.  Soult's  army 
wea  rendered  incapable  oF  further  action  for 
the  present,  and  Wellington  at  ouce  ordered 
Oraham  to  renew  the  siege  of  Sui  Sebastian. 
Sapisr.  PMixnilar  War;  CUnlon, ."     ' 


ttnftdnipla  AJluuiM,  Thi  (August, 
17lS|,  was  the  name  given  to  the  extension 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1717  between 
England,  France,  and  Holland  by  the  adhe- 
siim  of  the  Emperor  to  its  principles.  A 
treaty  was  drawn  up  by  the  allied  powers, 
with  the  main   object  of  -"'"'*  "-'"g   the 


European  settlement  effected  by  the  Treatr 
of  Utrecht.  With  a  few  changes  of  detail, 
the  chief  articles  of  the  treaty  wen  that 
Spain  was  to  restore  Sardinia  to  the  Emperor, 
and  the  King  of  Spain  to  renounoe  his  claim 
to  succeed  to  the  French  crown ;  while  the 
Emperor  renounced  all  claim  to  what  had 
been  guaranteed  to  Philip  V.  by  tie  Treaty 
of  Utrecht.  PMUp  was  to  renounce  his 
claim  to  the  Italian  ponnowjons  of  the  Empetor 
and  to  the  Netherlands.  The  Emperor  was  to 
be  pat  in  poweasioii  of  Sicily,  in  return  fat 
which  the  Emperor  was  to  give  up  Sardinia 
to  the  Eing  of  Sicily,  who  was  to  be  con- 
firmed in  all  the  ceHions  made  (o  him  by  the 
Treaty  of  Turin  in  1703  ;  while  the  Empeim 
was  to  acknowledge  the  house  of  Savoy's 
light  to  soooeed  to  the  orown  of  Spain  in 
case  of  the  failure  of  Philip  V.'s  beii*. 
France  and  Oreut  Britain  [oomiaed  to  aid 
the  Emperor  to  acquire  ponesaion  of  Sicily ; 
while  Ute  Ex^eror  and  the  Fi^ich  bound 
themselvea  to  nmintjiiTi  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession in  England.  The  Kings  of  Spain  and 
Sicily  were  to  be  forued  to  sabinit  to  these 
teims,  but  were  allowed  three  months'  con- 
sideration. If  any  one  of  the  mediating 
powers  was  attacked,  the  otheis  should  assist 
him.  If  both  Spain  and  Sidly  held  out, 
Sardinia  was  to  he  first  conqueral,  and  than 
Sicily,  of  which  two  ialanda  the  former  wis 
to  be  put  in  the  guardianship  of  England : 
and  in  case  of  this  resistanoe  on  the  part  of 
these  two  powers,  the  Emperor  was  allowed  to 
recover  the  part  of  Uilan  ceded  by  tbe  Trea^ 
of  Turin,  When  once  in  possession  of  Sidly 
the  Emperor  was  to  give  up  all  claim  iqion 
Spain  and  the  Indies. 

Koch  and  SchoeU,  Hil.  Im  TroiUi  di  Faic. 

Qwtkcrs,  Teb,  owe  tlieir  origin  to 
George  Foi,  who  seems  to  have  oom- 
menoed  preadiing  about  the  year  1647,  fran 
which  bme  his  life  was  almoat  constant 
travel  or  imprisonment,  llie  tann  Quaker 
seemiB  Xo  have  been  first  bettowed  n^on  the 
new  religious  body  at  Darby  in  IS&O,  m  alln- 
aion  to  Fox's  phrase  bidding  people  "  tremble 
at  the  word  al  the  Iiord."  Before  Icng  his 
wilder  followers  began  to  drew  atteatioa  te 
themselves  by  their  strange  habits,  whidi 
disturbed  public  worship,  and  by  declaiming 
against  all  sorts  at  clet^;  againat  ths 
use  of  "steeple-houses"  and  fixed  times  of 
assembling.  But  the  extravagances  of  tbe  new 
sect  were  confined  to  fanatics,  and  must  not  be 
set  down  to  the  discredit  of  its  mme  inapeda- 
ble  members  like  Barclay  and  Feno.  By  1663 
the  Qoakeca  had  already  set  np  aaemblies  in 
LancBi^hira,  and.  a  taw  yean  kter,  held  their 
first  aepaiste  London  meeting  in  Watling 
Stieet.  Ifesl  relates,  though  apparently  on 
somewhat  doubtful  authority  in  some  cssei, 
the  most  extiaordiDa^  talae  of  their  conduct 
in  these  days ;  and  Whitelocke  assures  ua  that 
Mte  Quaker  came  to  the  door  of  the  Parha- 
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ment-houM  with  dmwn  nrord,  being  "  in- 
■pjjred  by  the  Bpiiit  to  hill  every  mac  th&t 
Ktt  in  Uie  hoiue.      Bnch  extrnTagaiit  conduct 


of  Nay. 


DU  BpedBiiy  a^ 
lor,  a  Quaker  w1 
as  a  blasphemer,  Bee.  IT,  1666.  On  Charlea 
U.'b  reetoratian,  they  petitioned  the  king  in 
bvonr  of  the  four  hundred  men  and  women 
of  theinectiinpriKiiiediiL  or  neai  London,  and 
petdtioned  for  toleisdon.  The  only  answer  to 
ttii<  petition  was  a  declaration  that  if,  after 
a  oertiun  date,  any  people  ihoold  refuge 
to  take  an  oath — a  ceremony  which  the 
Quaken  (xmaidmsd  wicked — or  should  as- 
semble for  wonhip.UM^  dtonld  be  liable  to  two 
Som  of  £6  and  £10,  aad  tor  the  third  oAoioe 
totnuuportation.  'nie  Act*  of  Uniformity  and 
the  Corporation  Act  told  nprai  them  a*  upon 
other  l)iBsent«rt.  Oa  Jamee  JI.'s  accession 
the?  petitioned  the  new  king  for  toleration, 
ana  now  had  a  defender  at  comt  in  the  peraon 
of  Penn.  They  gladly  acaept«d  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Deolaiation  of  bidol^iioe.  In 
10H2  Fenn  had  founded  the  ookmy  of  Penn- 
•ylvania,  and  one  of  the  leading  aitiolea  <^  iU 
cmstitntion  gitmled  freedom  of  consdenoe 
to  all  who  ackDowledged  the  "one  eternal 
God."  The  Quakers  shared  in  the  beneflU 
of  the  Toleration  Act,  and  in  many  of  the 
various  Acts  by  which,  in  Hubeeqaenl  time*, 
the  bounds  of  religious  and  civil  hberty  have 
been  enlarged.  In  18S3  they  were  allowed  to 
make  a  "  solemn  affirmation  and  dedaiation" 
in  lien  of  an  oath  in  Parliament  and  courts 

Misl,  Silt.  0/  tU  Porima .'  Boga^  HU.  •/ 

, J,  *ft»  Batfi*  or  (Juno  16, 

ISll),  was  an  enoonnter  between  the  left  of 
the  French  army  and  the  En^ah  advanced 
guard  in  the  short  campaign  of  IBIS.  Qnatre 
Bras  ilselt  wu  merely  a  mass  of  farm- 
buildingl  situated  at  the  point  where  the  four 
main  roads  to  BmsaelB,  NiveOee,  Charleroi, 
and  Narnnr  intonect.  Napoleou'a  orders  were 
that,  while  he  attacked  the  Pmssians  at 
Ligny.onthe  lSth,Ney should nmoltaneonaly 
overwhelm  the  British  force  at  Qoatre  Bras. 
The  attacks  b^an  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  as  evening  wore  on,  Ney  be- 
came aware  tliatno  reinforcements  could  rearh 
him ;  and  at  the  KUDe  time  fraeh  troops  were 
arriving  for  the  allies,  among  whom  were 
two  brigades  of  the  Guards.  As  the  attacks 
became  feebler,  Wellington  todarsd  all  the 
troops  to  advance.  They  at  once  drove 
the  French  before  them,  and  carried  every 
position  which  the  French  had  won.  Night 
had  now  fallen,  and  the  troops  Uvonacked  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  remforcementa  had 
now  given  Wellington  a  nnmerieal  tope- 
liority  over  Nay ;  but  the  necewlty  of  forming 
ft  connection  with  BIncher,  who  was  talUug 
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back  from  Ligny,  compelled  him  to  forego 

the  opportonity  of  attackiug  Ney  on  the 
17th,  and  at  ten  o'clock  next  morning  he 
began  a  retreat  to  the  field  of  Waterloo, 

BlbDma,  WaUrioB  Gmjiinf";  Cli«me;,IF(iJtrI« 

Quab«C,THB  Captuhf  OP  (Sept.  13, 17S9), 
was  effected  by  General  Wolfe  during  the 
campaign  in  America  which  formed  part  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  idea  of  attacking 
Quebec,  the  capital  of  French  Canada,  waa 
one  of  long  standing  with  BngUsh  ministere, 
and  in  1711  an  expedition  was  sent  against 
it,  which  returned  without  being  able  to  make 
its  way  through  the  channel  of  the  St.  Xaw- 
rence.  The  town  ^vaa,  from  its  position, 
considered  impregnable,  and  was  defended  by 
13,000  French  troops  under  the  Uarqnia  de 
Montcalm,  Wolfe's  force  of  8,000  men, 
on  board  Admiral  Saonden's  fleet,  «acceeded 
in  lunH'Tip  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans  before  the 
city,  by  June  27,  1769.  An  attempt  to  de- 
Btroy  the  English  shipping  by  means  of  Qre- 
BhiM  tailed,  and  next  day  (June  29)  Wolfe 
took  possession  of  the  headland  of  Fort 
Levi,  which  faces  Quebec.  The  city  waa 
Ntuated  on  a  promontory  of  lofty  rocks, 
which,  continuing  beyond  the  d^,  were 
called  the  Heights  of  Abiaham.  Montcalm 
had  so  disposed  his  troops  as  to  command 
the  only  dimgeroas  position  of  asaaalt,  with 
the  river  and  the  sandbank  in  his  front,  and 
behind  bim  heavy  woodB.  Wolfe  commenced 
to  fire  on  the  dty  from  hit  two  batteriee, 
while  Montcalm  remained  for  the  most  part 
on  the  defenmve.  On  Jnlv  9  Wolfe  carried 
his  boopc  over  to  the  left  bank,  while  a 
sqoadron  of  English  ships,  passing  further  up 
the  river,  maintained  the  blockaiu.  At  last, 
lieing  unable  to  induce  Montcalm  to  move, 
Wolfe  crotaed  the  Montmorency,  but  was 
beaten  back.  Still  the  two  other  Englidi 
armies  failed  to  appoir.  To  add  to  the  other 
difficulties,  Wolfe  fell  ill  of  atever,  and  there 
were  only  between  3,000  and  4,000  effective 
men.  Bo  matters  continued  till  the  night  of 
Bept.  1 2,  when  Wolfe  determined  to  attempt 
to  scale  the  Heighta  of  Abraham.  In  the 
darkness  of  the  midnight,  half  hie  forces  were 
carried  across  with  the  tide.  CUmbeiing  up 
the  precipice  by  the  aid  of  bnah^  and  stumps, 
they  startled  the  French  company  a;narding 
that  part  of  the  heights.  Before  Montcalm 
could  muster  his  men,  the  English  were  at  the 
very  back  of  Quebec.  In  3ie  engagement 
that  followed,  Wolfe  was  wounded  in  the 
groin,  and  died  in  the  moment  of  victory,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-three. 

Staahop*,  HIM.  of  tna.!  Oleic,  Brttbh  Om- 
mamitn;   B.    WrCght,    Mmain     <^    OnHBl 

Qnabao  Aot,  Thb  (1774),  was  pasnd  at 
the  instigation  of  Lord  North,  to  conciliate, 
as  far  aa  poarible,  the  French  Canadian!,  and 
to  seonre  their  allegiance  to  Britain  in  Uie 
appoaching  war  with  Americk.    This  Aot 
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K*(ot«d  the  old  French  tjiltma,  and  eatab- 
liidied  the  Bomau  Catholic  Church,  to  vhich 
the  vait  majority  of  the  Cuuidiaiis  belonged, 
whilst  it  "  coufinned  the  French  Camidians  in 
their  poaseBaions,  their  laws,  and  rights,  on 
condition  of  their  taking  aa  oath  of  aUegianco 
whiuh  was  so  worded  aa  not  to  hurt  the 
ooQScieaoe  of  Roman  Catholics."  It  also  pro- 
Tided  for  the  establishment  of  a  legislative 
council,  with  authority  over  everything  except 


QtLBBn  is  a  word  which  originallj  meant 

no  more  than  woman,  wife,  though  it  early 
came  to  be  used  for  the  wife  of  a  king. 
Asser,  after  telling  how  EthelwuU  upon 
his  return  to  England  with  hia  second 
wife,  Judith,  placed  her  upon  a  throne  bv 
hia  side,  "  omitiary  hi  the  perverve  custom 
of  the  West  Saiooa,  proceeds  to  ei^mu  that 
the  evil  deeds  of  Eadburh,  wife  of  Bocrhtric 
of  Weseei,  liad  caused  the  nobles  of  that 
kingdom  to  awear  that  thev  would  not 
henceforth  allow  any  king's  wife  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  beside  her  husbtuid,  or  even  to 
be  called  "queen"  (rtgina).  Acoording  to 
Professor    Freeman   [Sarm,    Ow?.)>  tl"*  8i- 

Slns  the  fact  that  in  Weesox  the  usual  title 
tike  king's  wife  was  "  I«dy,"  Mlafdifi, 
though  in  Hercia  "  Q,ueen,"  cietn,  was  still  used. 
From  the  time  of  Ethelred,  however,  a  special 
form  for  the  coronation  of  the  queen  appears 
in  the  rituals;  Eadgyth,  wife  of  the  (Jonf  ossor, 
is  said  by  the  chronicler  to  have  bean  "  hal- 
lowed to  queen,"  though  she  is  afterwards 
aiwajs  spoken  ot  «a  "  lady ; "  and  from  the 
corwiation  of  Matilda,  wife  of  the  Conqueror, 
onward,  the  title  "  queen  "  is  always  applied 
to  the  wife  of  the  king.  But  it  still  carried 
witik  it  the  sense  of  king's  icift,  and  this  may, 
perhape,  explain  the  fact  that  the  Empress 
Matilda,  who  claimed  the  crown  in  her  own 
right,  is  never  spoken  of  as  "  queen,"  or 
"  Mgina,"  but  in  the  chronicles  appears  as 
*^  Empress,"  and  in  William  of  Mumeabury 
and  a  charter,  aa  "  Domina."  On  the  other 
bond,  Ste|)hen's  wife,  Matilda,  is  spoken  of 
as  "  the  kmg's  tvitn." 

Henry  I.'e  attempt  to  secure  the  accemion 
of  his  daughter  broke  down,  partly  because 
the  rule  of  a  woman  was  unprecodentod.  and 
opposed  alike  to  the  old  English  theory  of 
election,  and  the  new  Feudal  spirit,  but  still 
more  because  of  her  marriage  with  the  Count 
of  Anjon,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Nor- 
mans. But  till  long  afterwards  there  were 
doubts  whether  a  queen  could  reign  in 
England.  The  accession  of  Mary  Tudor 
was  secured  alike  by  her  &ther'g  will,  au- 
thorised by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  bjr 
Uie  strong  legitimirt  feeling  of  the  country. 
To  extinguish,  however,  "  the  doubt  and  folly 
of  molicions  and  ignorant  poisons,"  a  statute 
wsa  pamrii  declaring  that  a  queen  regnant  has 
the  same  powers  and  prerogativea  as  a  king. 


it  olqueen 
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Mary,  wife  of  William  UI.,  ( 
position,  midway  between  that  ofqueen  oo 
and  queen  regnant,  for  while  the  Bill  ot  Bights 
declared  the  Priuce  and  Piiaoeas  of  Orange 
joint  BOTereigns,  and  her  name  aooomponied 
his  in  all  pubUc  documenta,  "the  sole  and  full 
eierciM  of  the  regal  power  "  was  entmated  to 
the  prince. 

The  medistval  queens  oonaort  of  'Kn^'lnnA 
usually  possessed  considerable  estates  sepa- 
rately amninistered,  and  had  their  own  chan- 
cellors. In  modem  times  they  have  had  theit 
attorneys  and  solicitors-geneiiil,  though  the 
offices  are  niurety  nominal.  Apparently  even 
before  the  Conquest  the  queen  consort  received 
"queen's  gold"{aii™iii  r^wM,  probably  the 
same  aa  the  ptriamma  rtj^nt  of  Domesday),  •.<., 
one  mark  ot  gold  for  every  one  hundred  marks 
of  silver  paid  to  the  king  in  feudal  dneaand  the 
like.  Aa  there  was  no  queen  oonsort  from  the 
death  ot  Henry  VIII.  to  the  aoceasion  of 
Jamea  I.,  its  payment  was  snspcmded,  and 
Anne  of  Demnark  never  eiooted  it.  In  163S 
writs  were  again  issued  for  levying  it,  but 
Charles  afterwotdi  booght  the  right  from  his 
wife  for  £10,000,  and  it  was  never  enforced. 

By  the  Act  25  Edward  III.  it  was  rendemi 
treason  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of 
the  queen,  or  to  violate  her,  and  in  the  latter 
case  the  queen  herself,  if  oonaenting,  wu 
guilty  of  treason.  For  this  offence  Anne 
Boleyn  was  tried  before  the  pears  ot  Parlia- 
ment ;  Caroline,  wife  of  Qeorge  IT.,  was 
proceeded  against  in  a  like  case  by  a  bill  ot 
pains  and  penalties.  The  legal  position  of  ■ 
quaan  consort  is  that  of  a  ferns  wait,  and  not  of 
a,ftmt  carert.  She  "  is  of  ability  to  purchase 
lands  and  convey  them,  to  mue  leases,  to 
grant  copyholds,  and  do  the  other  acts  of 
ownership  (without  the  concurrence  ot  her 
lord),  which  no  other  married  woman  until 
very  recently  Doutd  do.  She  may  likewise 
sue  and  be  sued  alone  without  joining  her 
husband.  She  may  also  have  a  aepante  pro- 
perty in  goods,  as  well  as  in  lands,  and  she 
has  a  right  to  dispose  of  them  by  will" 
[Stephen.)  But  though  she  can  be  sued,  dit 
is  not  liable  to  any  amercement 

A  queen  dowager  is  not  protected  by  the 
Statute  of  Treasons.  An  Act  is  said  to  have 
been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ,  though 
ot  tlus  there  is  little  evidence,  rendering  any 
person  who  dared  to  many  a  queen  dowager 
without  special  royal  licence  liable  to  the 
forleituie  ot  bis  lands  and  goods.  Ho  actioo. 
however,  seems  to  have  been  taken  when  it 
was  discovered  that  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley 
had  married  Catherine  Parr  before  leave  was 
given. 

Btab1is,Cniit  ?ii(   1.  f  us ;  rrMOU.  Vonu 
Cimqxiit.    For  Uu  legal  pnelEiouol  UieqDM 
coaanrt  ami  dowumr,  Btetilum,  Coniinlana, 
.       bk.iT..pt.l.,oh.iT.  [W.  J.A.] 
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of  UvingB  on  the  Churoli  (the  mineiiiler,  Out 
ia,  ol  tEe  entire  imnme  of  the  flnt  y&a  of 
-H  Uviug,  and  the  tenth  put 
«  of  every  inbaeqaent  Tear),  had 
I7  impoced  by  the  papacy,  bi  '  "-'- 

nifetred  to  the  ciown  by  J 

Vni.  Under  Chsrlea  II.  the  ooodition 
clergy  was  muerahla  in  the  extremQ ;  their 
incomes  hardly  ever  amounted  to  £100  a  yesr 
— they  wero  often  leaa  than  £1S.  At  this  time 
the  tax.  only  produced  £14,000  a  year,  and  the 
king  used  it  aa  a  fund  from  whii^  to  peneion 
his  miatr«BWH  and  their  offepring.  In  IM7 
Biabop  Burnet  presented  to  William  HI.  apian 
lor  tnuiBierring  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  from 
the  crown  to  the  poor  olergy,  but  the  king  eat 
it  aside.  The  desien  was  carried  out  in  the 
neit  reicp.  On  Feb,  7,  the  day  after  the 
queen's  Urthd^,  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  announced  to  the 
House  that  her  Ukjeety  intended  to  moliB  a 
grant  of  her  whole  revenue,  arising  oat  ol  the 
OTHt-fruita  and  tenths  of  livings,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poorer  clergy.  The  project  was  warmly 
apprond  by  the  House,  ana  a  bill  paaaed 
onpoweiing  the  queen  to  incorporate  auuh 
persons  as  she  should  select  as  trustees  for 
her  bounty.  The  meaanra  passed  through 
the  Lords  after  soma  opposition.  Various 
regulations  have  been  made  with  reference  to 
tbia  fund  since  it  was  flist  handed  over  for 
the  beneSt  of  the  ole>f;y  by  Q.ueen  Anne.  Of 
these  Acts  the  princip^  are  2  &  3  Anne,  a.  20, 
authorising  the  queen  to  establish  a  oorpora- 
tion  for  the  management  of  this  fund,  which 
was  done  the  same  year,  consisting  of  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  privv-ooandllors,  various  law 
officers,  the  mayors  of  cities,  ew'^^f  rnfuiprujn, 
and  lieutenants  of  oountiee,  tc.  By  1  Gleo.  I. 
these  Imstees  were  allowed  to  examine  wit- 
nesses on  oath.  £200  was  to  be  inveeted  for 
the  increase  of  each  living  with  a  stipend  of 
lesathBa£10ayear:  then  those  not  exceeding 
£20.  To  every  living  under  £46  h  year  the 
governors  might  make  a  grant  of  £200  on 
condition  of  a  similsj  amount  being  raised 
from  other  sources.  By  46  Qeo.  III.,  c.  133, 
£0,000  a  year  was  granted  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  livings  not  exceeding  £150  a  year. 
By  28  &  29  Tic.,  c.  69,  any  five  of  the 
gQvemore  (three  bemg  archishops  or  bishops) 
are  constitated  a  quorum.  Other  statutes 
have  allowad  certain  odrances  for  repairing 
t^iancela,    boildiog    paraonages,    and    other 

Bonut,  Hut.  of  lOi  Om  Tfiu;  Btuhope, 
KWao  if  Qtwit  .iiHJi  Wjoa,  HiH.  ef  Bnat 
BrUaiH  iwriMf  Ik*  Stitn  a)  Qimhi  Amu. 

Qasan-gold  [A^tnm  Stgitta)  was  a  claim 
made  by  the  Queens  of  England  on  every 
tenth  mark  paid  to  the  king  on  the  renewal 
of  leases  or  crown-lands  on  the  granting  of 
charters — mattors  of  grace  suppoiwd  to  be 
obtained  by  the  powerful  intercession  of  the 


QnnoinTiTTT.  iatst  DonoLu,  Shd 
DuKB  OF  (166:2—1709),  succeeded  to  his 
father's  title  in  1696.  He  had  been  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  in  his 
earner  years  had  served  in  tiie  army.  In 
1700  he  was  appointed  High  Commisaoner  to 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  and  in  1702  and 
1703  occupied  the  lame  office  for  Queen  Anne. 
In  the  ktter  year  he  was  driven  oat  of  office 
for  his  share  in  what  is  popularly  called 
"The  Queensberry  Plot"  (q.v.),  bnt  two 
years  later  woe  mode  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  and  a  Commissioner  for  the  treaty  Of 
the  Union.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
Union  through,  he  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Commissioner  to  the  last  Scotch  Parliament 
in  1706,  and  on  hia  Journey  to  London  waa 
received  with  the  utmost  honour  in  England 
as  some  recompense  for  the  execrations  be 
bad  to  enooonter  in  Scotland.  As  a  reward 
for  his  services  on  this  occasion  he  was 
created  an  English  peer  (1708J,  a  pension  of 
£3,000  a  year  was  granted  him  out  of  the 
Post  Office,  and  "  the  whole  patronage  of 
Scotland  was  vested  in  his  hands."  In  1709 
his  vote  in  the  election  of  the  Scotch  Tepre- 
sentative  peera  was  disallowed,  as  he  now  sat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  his  own  right.  His 
death  orcun«d  in  1711.  His  son  Charles, 
the  third  Duke  of  Queensberry,  was  friend 
and  pabvn  of  Pilor  and  Guy. 

Quensbttrty  Plot,  Tub  (1703).    In 

Uerch,  1703,  Queen  Anne  granted  a  pardon 
to  all  SooUJi  political  oEFendera  who  would 
take  the  oath  to  her  government.  Encouraged 
by  this  act  of  generonty  several  of  the  exiled 
adherents  of  Uie  Stuarts  availed  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  own 
country  for  the  purposes  of  stirring  up  sedi- 
tion. Amongst  those  who  took  advantage  of 
the  new  state  of  affairs  was  Iiord  Ijivat.  Be- 
fore long  it  got  noised  abroad  that  there  was 
to  be  a  great  Highland  gathering  at  Lochaber 
early  in  August,  and  people  were  not  long 
in  djscovaring  or  inventing  a  political  mean- 
ing to  this  event.  Lovat  now  availed  him- 
of  the  general'  feeling  of  disquietude  ti 


gratify  a  grudge  which  he  had  long  held 
against  Lord  Athole,  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
^aL    Having  in   his  possession  an   nnad- 


drMSed  letter  written  by  the  Pretender's 
queen  to  some  Bootch  noble,  ha  filled  in  the 
blank  of  the  snpenoription  with  the  name  of 
Athole,  and  then  forwiufled  the  docament  to 
the  commissioner,  the  Duke  of  Queensberry. 
The  latter  nobleman,  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  mining  his  colleague,  sent  on  the  letter 
unopened  to  the  queen.  Before  long,  how- 
ever, one  of  Lovat's  friends  revealed  the 
deceit,  and  the  chief  plotter  had  to  fly  to  the 
Continent.  But  as  a  result  of  his  deception 
Queensberry  had  to  quit  office,  and  even 
then  the  e&cts  of  Uiis  movement  were  not  all 
over.  In  December  the  queen  informed  the 
House  of  Lords  in  London  that  there  weie 
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I  stitTing  up  lebellian  in 
Scotland,  and  this  body  at  once  commeaced 
inveatiff&tmg  the  qneation  on  its  own  icconnt, 
bat  without  coming  to  sdt  very  definite 
TMolt.  In  the  mmnlrhile,  Ltwerer,  tiie  ap- 
pointment of  a  oommittee  of  inquiry  in  the 
Home  of  Lords  had  wounded  the  feeling  of 


own  Pn»y  CoonciL  At  tjie  i 
proceedings  of  Qie  Hoose  of  Lotds  had 
stirred  np  indignation  nearer  home.  The 
Commans  discovered  in  the  action  of  the 
Peers  that  this  bodr  were  assomiDg  paweis  of 
criminal  inquiry  which  did  not  belong  to  it, 
and  prayed  the  queen  to  give  orders  for  the 
investigation  to  be  carried  on  by  her  offioert. 
Aecon&igly,  when  the  Bcotch  Parliament 
met  in  January,  1704,  the  queen  demred  the 
Privy  Conncil  to  ascertain  how  much  tmtti 
there  was  in  the  suspected  plot. 


captur.       .    ^ ,, 

ment  that  had  been  in  his  poeeeisioD  read 
the  conncil  board.     This  document  was  a  prv- 
liminary  sketch  of  the  more  fiunous  Declara- 
tion of  Sanquhar  (q.v.). 

QoMiuland.    [Aubtulu.] 

Qiwntstoit,  Thi  Battle  op  [Oct.,  1812), 
WM  fought  on  the  afaores  of  I^^  Ontiuao  be- 
tween en  invading  force  o(  Americans,  and  the 
English  and  Caoadian  forces  led  by  Oenerala 
Brock  and  Sheaffe.  The  viotory  remained 
with  the  English,  who,  however,  poiduised  it 
by  the  deatli  of  General  Brock. 

Qoaroiuulla,  Louisb  ds,  Dndben  of 
PonsmoQth  (d.  1T34),  came  over  to  l-'ngUTiH 
in  the  train  of  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  the 
sister  of  Chailee  II.,  whose  miatiefla  she  soon 
became,  and  who  soon  created  her  Dnoheae  of 
Portsmoath  ( 1BT3).  She  appears  to  have  been 
friendly  with  Arlington,  and  to  have  long 
kept  np  a  communication  with  the  EVench 
ambassadors,  being  very  anxious  for  the 
friendship  between  Lonis  XIV.  and  Charles  II. 
to  oontinae.  Towards  the  oloae  of  the  reign 
she  became  a  strong  partisan  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  A  little  later  she  became  on  good 
terms  witii  the  Dulie  of  York,  finding  that  he 
was  willing  to  guarantee  her  £S,000  a  year 
from  the  receipts  of  the  Post  Office.  Next 
year  (168Z]  she  was  mainly  tnatromental  in 
eecnring  Bunderland'a  recall  to  office,  and  in 
16Bt  WM  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the 
ruUng  ministers,  Sunderland  and  GkKlolphin. 
When  the  king  was  neiied  with  hia  htol 
apopleotio  stroke,  it  was  she  who  reminded 
the  Duke  of  York  that  his  bnither  was  at 
heart  a  Catholic,  and  who  thus  succeeded  in 
calling  Francis  to  the  royal  deathbed.  By 
Charles  IL  ahe  was  the  mother  of  the  Dnke  of 
Bicbmond;  bat  bar  own  tiOe  died  with  her. 


Qttl 


QniA  EntptoTM  it  the  name  given  to 
the  statute  enacted  in  1390,  which  directed 
that  in  all  future  transfers  of  land  the  pew 
tenant  should  hold  the  land  not  from  the 
alienor,  but  from  the  next  lord.  Thus  it  B 
holding  land  from  A  transferred  some  of  that 
land  to  C,  C  would  hold  it  not  from  B  but 
from  A.  In  this  way  snb-infeudation  was 
checked,  and  no  new  manors  could  be  formeO. 
The  real  importance  of  this  act  consisted  in 
its  stopping  the  creation  of  fresh  manors,  and 
by  puttmg  a  great  bar  to  tlie  practice  of  snb- 
infendatjon,  largely  increaring  the  chances  of 
the  greater  lantUords,  and  above  all  the  land- 
lord par  excellaue,  the  king,  to  eecheats. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  may  well  be  com- 
pared with  the  Statnto  of  IT    ■ 


Qubaraii,  Tni  Eittli  of  (Not.  30, 
IT6S),  was  fought  between  the  English  and 
French  dming  the  Seven  Tears'  Wsr. 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  had  been  engaged  daring 
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French  fleet,  which  lay  at  Breot  n 
Conflans,  and  when,  in  the  autumn,  he  was 
forced  to  stand  oS,  the  frencb  admiral  teased 
his  opportunity  ta  BaUy  forth  in  the  hope  at 
overpowering  a  few  English  frig^es  that 
were  cruising  about  under  Chplain  Doff, 
before  Sir  Edward  Hawke  oouJd  come  up  to 
their  aid.  In  this  plan,  however,  De  Conmns 
was  unBuoceeaful,  and  the  united  T-^igKdi 
fleets  drove  the  French — to  whom  they  wen 
slightly  superior  in  nmnbeis — back  from  the 
pomt  of  QuiberoD  to  ooaat  near  tlie  mouth  of 
the  Vilaine.  The  French  shipa  ware  drawn 
ap  close  to  a  shore  rocky  and  sat  with  "'""'I' 
Shotilj)  and  qnicknnds  rendered  their  position 
still  more  dangerous  to  attack.  NererthelM^ 
Hawke  determined  on  an  angagemsnt,  and 
refused  t«  listen  to  the  repreaentations  of  his 
pilot,  whom  he  answered  with  the  wards, 
"  You  have  done  your  duty  in  thia  nmon- 
strance;  now  lay  me  alonsmde  the  Avidi 
admiral."  The  battle  resulted  in  a  dedaive 
viotory  for  the  English,  who  only  lost  forty 
men,  and  by  night  two  French  shipa  had 
struck,  four  were  sunk,  and  the  othwa  had 
drawn  up  the  Vilaine.  To  sst  ogaitift  tbii^ 
two  Enghsh  vessels  were  stranded,  bnt  their 
crewB  were  saved.  In  ifltom  for  this  victory, 
which  i^ieved  England  from  all  fear  of  inva- 
sion, and  shattered  the  French  naval  power 
for  a  time,  a  pension  of  £1,500  a  year  wii 
conferred  upon  Admiral  Hawke. 

QnilMroit,  Tus  ExrBnnTOK  To,took^sce 

in  t&e  year  ITSS,  and  was  intended  to  Msiat 
the  Boyalist  inanrgenta  of  Ia  Vend£e  and 
Britanny.  After  much  delay,  the  expeditdon, 
consisting  largely  of  French  nreallot  T«fagec«, 
left  England  (July,  ITBS),  and  lBnd«d  at  the 
peninsu^  of  Qoibeion,  near  Camao.  Hoe 
they  were   Jcsned   by  a   large   nnmbm  rf 
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"  ChonaUB "  and  inegnkor  troops,  com- 
nunded  by  the  Bojalist  gsneiula  De 
Puiwye  tmd  D'HorviUy.  The  little  fort  of 
FentluiTTe  irni  captnrad  by  these  troop* ;  but 
after  that  nothing  waa  dcme,  owing  to  jetdou- 
fdea  amODg  the  Isadais.  Mesawhile,  Hoche, 
the  Bepublican  general,  bad  niaed  10,000 
tniopa,  and  tnanaged  to  recapture  the  fort, 
and  to  abnt  the  iatsdeis  ap  in  the  Peninsula 
of  Quiberon.  .They  were  then  attacked  by 
the  Bepnblioans,  ami  cut  to  piecea,  or  drivsn 
iiito  the  fe«.  Ahont  BOO,  with  the  leader,  De 
Fuisaye,  escaped  to  the  Engligh  veeaeli.  The 
remainder  were  killed  or  taken  captivs.  Ut 
the  pri*onera  TOO  were  shot  by  their  captors 
after  the  flghting  was  over. 

AUbd,  BM.  <tf  Xunpi;  Ton  B^bel,  fVnoh 

Qnonim,  JusncM  or  thi.  When  joa- 
ticea  of  the  peaoe  were  appointed  in  each 
connly,  it  waa  customary  in  empowering  any 
two  or  ntore  of  them  to  inqoira  into  oflencea, 
to  specify  the  namee  of  some  few  of  these 
josticee,  without  whoee  presanoe  business 
coold  not  Iw  transaoted.  The  spedfying 
words  were  "  quorum  {i.e.,  of  the  whole 
number)  aliqnem  veetrom,  A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  Jtc, 
unum  eaee  Tolumuj,"  and  from  this  phrase 
these  mora  important  juaticed  were  called 
"  jasticea  of  the  quorum."  It  has  now,  how. 
ever,  become  oustomary  to  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  special  justice*  and  others ;  and 
■a a  rule,  the  "quorum"  clause  simply  repeats 
nil  the  preceding  names,  with  perhaps  one  ei- 
ceptioo,  tor  the  Mke  of  form.  Tlu  writ  at 
present  need  in  the  appointment  of  these  jua- 
ticee,  has  continnad  with  very  little  alten^ion 
indeed  tinea  the  year  1S90. 

Quo  WurrUltO  Commiadons  were 
itaued  b;  Edwaid  L,  for  the  purpOM  of 
inquiring  iitto  the  questions — (i.)  wlmt  were 
the  royal  manora;  (ii.)  by  what  warrant 
eatatea  that  were  formerly  crewn  landa ;  or 
(iii.)  judicial  Hgbta  that  were  onoe  eseroissd 
by  tile  arown,  had  paned  into  the  hands 
of  private  iudiridoala  or  corpoiations.  In 
1371  the  king  had  appointed  a  commisaion  of 
inquiry,  which  resulted  in  the  "  Rotoli  Hnn- 
dredornm,"  and  by  the  Statute  of  Gloucester 
(1278),  the  itinennt  jniiticea  wers  to  order 
the  people  by  proolamation  "to  show  what 
kind  of  franchues  they  had,  and  by  what 
wanant."  These  comDiiHiona  were  fre- 
quently reoated,  notably  W  Bart  Warame ; 
bnt  the  inquiry  was  oontmned  thnnigh  a 
period  of  more  uian  twenty  years.  The  (noet 
important  effeot  of  these  oommisnona  was 
that  they  prersnted  any  further  encroach- 
menta  on  royal  property  or  ri^ts. 


BabMins  tli*  CtirktM,  »m  the 
name  given  to  the  expulsion  of  BpiBcopBlian 
olergymen  from  tlie  soiitlt<west  ta  Scotland 


') 


by  the  Camenmians  in  16B9— SO.  There 
seema  to  have  been  oomparatively  little  mob 
violence.  Camaioiiiun  committees  were 
formed  to  superintend  the  ejectment,  and 
format  noticea  to  qait  were  sent  to  the 
cnratM.  A  subeequent  act  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  leg^issd  thee*  prooeedings  by 
declaring  the  parishes  vr  — ' 


don,  between  De  Vere,  Duke  of  Ireland,  ti 
fiiTOurite  of  Bichaid  II.,  and  the  barenial 
forcea  nnder  the  Eail  of  Derby  (afterwards 
Henry  IV.).  De  Tere,  finding  himself  out- 
nombared,  Sad,  and  hi*  man  surrendered 
aftei  a  slight  skirmish.  The  result  of  Hub 
defeat  was  to  place  the  king  entirely  at  the 
meroy  of  Oloaoester  and  the  other  Lords 
Appellant. 

BatHnal  The  exact  oripn  of  this  term 
as  appUed  to  a  political  party  is  unknown  ; 
poffiibly  it  wasderivedfromaBpeecb  delivered 
by  Fox  in  1797,  wherein  he  declared  that 
"rsdioal  reform"  was  noceaaary.  The  word 
seems  to  have  come  into  geoarol  nse  about 
181 S,  and  waa  applied  to  persons  aoitating  on 
behalf  of  extreme  meaaurea  of  ParBamentary 
reform.  The  boat  account  of  the  early 
character  of  the  movement  is  given  by  the 
weaver  Samuel  Bamford  {Fa—agu  •>«  'Ai  Lift 
ef  a  Sadieat).  Deacribiag  a  meeting  of 
represBntativee  from  several  "Hampdm 
Olobs,"  he  says  "  Resolutions  were  passed 
declaiittory  of  the  right  of  erery  male  to 
vote  who  paid  taxes ;  that  males  of  eighteen 
shoold  be  eligible  to  vote ;  that  parliaiDeotB 
should  be  elected  aimnally ;  that  no  place- 
man or  pensioner  should  ait  in  Farliament ; 
that  every  twenty  thoownd  inhabitants  should 
send  a  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  not  until  we  became  infested  by 
spies,  incendiaries,  and  their  dupes,  that 
^yaical  force  was  mentioned  among  ns." 
The  moRt  important  leaders  of  the  party  were 
"Orator"  Hmit,  Cobbett,  and  Major  Cart- 
wright,  it  was  also  patronised  by  Sir  Franda 
Bnrdett.  Some  of  the  extreme  Radicals,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  planned  an  armed  move- 
ment ;  and  the  action  of  the  government  and 
public  fear  caused  the  terms  Radical  and  rioter 
to  be  used  as  sraonytnans.  Even  Broogham 
said  in  IBIS,  "The  Badicals  have  made  &em- 
selves  so  odious,  that  a  number  even  of  onr 
own  way  of  t.hinHng  would  be  pleased 
enough  to  see  them  and  their  vile  press  pat 
down  at  sH  hazards."  During  the  struggle 
over  the  Reform  Bill  of  IS32,  the  term 
began  to  be  adopted  by  some  oomparatively 
moderate  Parliamentary  advocates  of  r^orm. 
In  the  Parliaments  which  followed  theynmn- 
bered  from  fifty  to  seventy,  inolndiiig  Oret^ 
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Uoleiirortit,  Boebnck,  Joseph  Hums,  etc. 
Henceforth  the  term  came  to  indicate  little 
more  than  an  advanced  LibenJ ;  and  after  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1S67  was  fraqneotlf  used  as  a 
designatioD  for  the  vhole  Liberal  party. 

For  the  wrlf  Ridjoa]  moiement,  bHldM 
BunfoTi],  Bva  Hartiiiaau,  Hittory  of  (Id  ^toAt, 
U.  1.  -,  uid  Spanoar  Walpols,  BM.  0/  Bng.,  toL 


J,  Bib  Tuokas  Stahfobd  (J.  1781, 
, ,  a  colonial  administrator  and  nstura- 
liat,  was  the  ion  of  a  naval  captain,  Ue 
became  a  clerk  in  the  India  Houne,  and 
waa  appointed  in  1805  nnder-secTetafy  at 
Prince  of  Walei'  Idand.  Wia  ability  brou^t 
him  Qiider  the  notice  of  teiri  Minto,  to 
vhom  he  BUftgested  the  conquest  of  Java 
ftom  the  Dutch.  Thii  ialand  he  admi- 
nittered  as  Lieutenant-GoTemor  from  1811 
to  1B16.  From  I81S  to  IS24  he  was  Lieu- 
tenant-QovemoT  of  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra, 
and  succeeded  iu  eBtabtiehing  the  settle- 
ment at  Singapore,  In  Java  and  in  Snmatn 
he  emancipated  the  slaves,  and  introdaced 
many  refonns.  Bveryvhere  he  made  re- 
searchoB  in  EOology  and  botany  ;  and  on  his 
return  founded  the  Zoological  Socdaty. 

KaglftTl.  Lord  (i.  lT88,<f.lS66).  FitzrOT 
Henry  Uomeraet,  youngest  son  of  the  flfui 
DulcB  of  Beaufort,  entered  the  anny  in  1801. 
Jo  1808  Sir  Arthur  WellMley  appointed  him 
hjl  aide-de-camg;  in  this  capacity  be  served 
'  ir  War,  and  was  pre- 
He 


CommonB  for  Truro  during  tvo  ParUamenta. 
In  1852  he  waa  appointed  Master  Geneisl  of 
Ordnance  and  elevated  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
In  1851  he  became  Field  Marshal,  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  War  Lord 
Baglan  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  ot 
the  British  Army.  He  reached  the  Crimea 
in  September,  1864,  and  shared  with  Marshal 
St.  Ajnaud  the  command  of  the  allied  forces 
during  the  winter  and  the  fallowing  spring 
[CniHiAN  Wab].  Lord  Raglan  was  heavily 
weighed  down  oy  the  anxiety  caused  by  the 
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health  hod  been  gradually  failing  before  he 
was  seized  by  the  attack  of  cholera  which 
carried  him  ofi  (June  28,  1866).  Of  Lord 
Raglan's  personal  bravery  and  semte  of  duty 
there  was  never  any  doubt.  His  meiiU  as  a 
commander  were  never  put  to  a  His  test  in 
the  Crimea.  He  shared  a  divided  command 
and  conducted  the  operations  ot  the  British 
army  at  a  time  when  40  yean  ot  peace  had 
reduced  our  military  establishments  to  the 
completent  inefSciency, 

Kmslake,  Tb  inginvn  o/  thi  (MmM ;  AvnA 

Ba^inBn  Bolla,  The,  are  a  oollsction  of 
documents  recording  the  homage  performed  by 
the  Scotch  barons  und  clergy  to  Edward  I.  on 
his  prognss  through  Scotltuid  in  1286.   Iliey 
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upon  the  condition  of  Scotland  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  Bannatyue  Club  pub- 
lished the  documents  in  full  in  1834. 

Ttui  11  ihtrrmi gh .  Coi,ohbI:  (J.  1648),  one 
of  the  Parliamentary  officers  who  took  port 
under  Cromwell  in  the  storm  of  Bristol, 
where  he  "had  the  hardeet  laak  of  all" 
(Cromwell's  letter).  In  1848  he  was  ap- 
pointed admiral,  bat  the  fleet  mutinied  and 
set  him  ashore.  Ha  was  assassinated  in 
October  of  that  year  in  his  lodgings  at  Don- 
caster  by  a  party  ot  RoyalistH,  -mha  had 
sallied  from  the  Castle  of  Pontofract. 

Saipoor  Oliaat,  Thb  Thhatt  op  (Dee, 
24,  180a),  terminated  the  war  between  the 
East  India  Company  and  Jeswunt  Rao 
Hollcar.  All  his  territories  were  restored  to 
him,  but  he  was  obliged  to  lenounoe  his 
claims  to  Boondee  and  Kampoor,  and  accept 
the  Chumbul  as  his  northern  boundary,  llie 
treaty  was  the  result  of  the  policy  of  concili- 
ation and  peace  adopted  in  India  after  Welles- 
ley's  rehmi  to  Engjaud. 

Mill,  Sriliih  Indin,  toL  tL.  oh.  liiL 

Sajpnfauia,  "thelandottheRejpnts,"  ie 
a  considerable  durtrict  in  North-western  India, 
including  oigbtoen  native  states,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  Oodeypoor  or  Mewar, 
whose  Sana  is  recognised  as  the  overlord  of 
the  rest — Jevporc,  Jodhpore,  Kotah,  Bikanir, 
Ulwar,  and  Jeysulmir.  The  Rajputs  vigOT' 
Ously  resisted  Uie  Mohammedan  invaders,  but 
internal  anarchy  caused  their  division  into 
eeveml  states,  and  thus  laid  them  open  to 
the  atlaek  of  the  Mahratlaa.  In  1803  Lord 
Wellesley  toolc  them  under  British  protection 
on  condition  of  their  paying  tribute,  and  in 
1817  they  recognised  British  suserainty. 

Salmcrh,  Bm  Walteh  (i.  16B2,  d.  1SI3), 
was  the  son  of  Walter  Raleigh  of  Budleigh, 
in  Devonshire.  After  spending  throe  years 
at  Oxford,  he  went  in  166S  to  Fiance  to  aid 
the  Huguenots.  Returning  in  1578,  he 
accompanied  his  half-brother.  Sir  Humtdircy 
Gilbert,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  New- 
foundland, which  proved  anBucceeatuL  In 
1580  Raleigh  obtained  military  employment 
in  Ireland,  where  he  distinguished  hinuiflf  by 
his  ruthless  severity,  and  took  part  in  tbe  mas- 
sacre of  the  Smerwick  garriBOn.  For  his  ser- 
vices he  received  1 2,000  acres  of  the  Desmond 
land,  and  it  waa  upon  theae  that  he  first  planted 
the  potato  in  1£96.  After  the  suppre^on  of 
the  rebellion  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
queen,  whose  favour  he  soon  won,  and  who 
sent  him  on  a  mission  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  1582.  In  1584  he  obtained  a  charter  for 
the  colonisation  of  any  lands  not  held  by  a 
Christian  prinoe  ;  three  expeditious  were  lus- 
patched  by  Raleigh  to  America,  but  the  coloof 
which  bad  received  the  name  of  Virginia  had 
to  be  abandoned  in  1590.  In  1586  Baksgb 
had  been  knighted,  and  in  1587  had  beccoie 
c^laiu  of  the  Queen's  guard.    After  takiiv 
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an  active  put  in  the  defence  of  the  conntrj 
Bgunit  the  Amiada,  he  voyaged  to  douna  to 
find  EI  Dotsdo  in  IS9G,  accompumed  Essex  to 
Che  c^apturs  at  Cadiz  in  1696,  and  joined  in 
the  axpeditioD  to  the  Azores  in  the  foiloitin^ 
year.  It  was  oa  this  txKaraon  that  Baleigb, 
who  had  taken  the  iiUnd  of  Fayal  vithout 
waiting  lor  the  arrival  o(  the  nat  of  the 
expedition,  had  a  Berious  qoarrel  with  Essex 
(q.T.)  who  had  all  along  been  bis  rivoL  On  the 
acoessioa  of  James  I.,  be  waa  deprived  of  his 
office  of  captain  of  the  guard,  and  diamiBBed 
from  court,  owing  to  the  enmity  of  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  ((I'V.).  He  was  shortly  charged  with 
complicity  in  Lord  CoMiam's  plot  in  favour 
of  ikdy  Arabella  Stuart,  was  found  guilty  of 
treason  and  nentenced  to  doath.  The  true 
history  of  the  plot  can  scarcely  be  recovered, 
bat  it  Beems  certain  that  Baleigh  wua  guilty 
of  nothing  more  than  vague  talk.  The 
sentence  of  death  was,  however,  not  canied 
into  effect,  and  Raleigh  remained  a  prisoner 
itk  the  Tower  for  twelve  yean,  occupying 
himaelf  in  writing  his  Siwiory  ttf  tht  World. 
In  1615  he  was  released,  in  order  to  oonduct 
an  expedition  to  Quiana  in  search  of  gold ; 
OD  bia  arrival  iu  South  America  he  was 
attacked  in  the  Orinoco  by  the  Spaniaids,  whom 
he  defeated,  but  the  gold  mine  remained 
undiscovered,  and  Buloigh  Tetumed  to  Eng- 
land in  161S.  He  was  badly  received  by 
James,  who,  disappointed  at  the  ill  luccesa  of 
the  expedition,  declared  his  intention  of 
punishing  those  who  had  committed  acts  of 
violenoe  "  against  his  dear  brother  of  Spain." 
lUleigh  was  executed  on  his  old  sentence 
(Oct.  29,  1618). 

EdwBidj,  Lift  and  L<il«i  i^fBiiltliK  the  raort 
oi>iiiplat«  UogmpbT.  Pope  Beaatmy't  Saltigli 
hi  fnlani  utiBSbambia^'m  MlltioD  of  B»- 
letgh's  DtewTH  Montana  an  bmAiI  (or  pu- 
tlaulM  periods.  The  bast  disonsstDn  of  his 
slum  la  Cobbun'l  plot  la  in  OardineE,  HM.  of 


Sua.,  vol  I.,  and  sooamit  o(  his  last  expedition 
toOoianiiKoLUl.  A  Bsetnl  littls  iiketdi  has 
besu  wtitbau  bj  Mn.  Crelghton, 

Balpb.  Jajim,  was  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  settled  in  England  in  1726.  He 
devoted  himself  to  liteisture,  and  produced 
some  plays  and  dramas  of  little  merit.  In 
17i2  he  published  a  pamphlet  in  answer  to 
the  memoirs  of  the  Duch^  of  Marlborough, 
and  thus  became  known  as  a  politio&i  writer. 
He  devoted  bis  services  to  the  Opposition 
and  the  Prince  of  WaJee'  party,  and  wrote 
oomerous  tracts  in  their  interest.  He  re- 
ceived a  pension  on  Q«o^;e  II. 's  accession. 
Among  other  works  he  wrote  Th«  Uu  and 
AbuM  of  FarliammU,  and  a  Eitlon/  at  Eng- 
land durine  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James 
II.,  and  William  III.,  which,  though  pos- 
sessed of  little  literary  merit,  is  of  some 
value  owing  to  the  (adlitiea  which  Hslph 
had  for  acquiring  informatiou  on  this  period. 

Salph,  OF  EscDREs,  ArchbiBhop  of  Can- 
terbury (1114 — 1122),  was  the  son  of  a 
Norman  baion,  nod  became  Abbot  of  SeeR. 


He  was  ejected  from  his  abbey  is  1104  by 

Bobert  de  Beleame,  and  sought  refuge 
in  England  with  Henry  I.  In  1108  he  waa 
made  Bishop  of  Bochester,  and  as  such,  on 
the  death  of  St.  Anselm  in  HOB,  be  acted  as 
adminiatiatoT  of  the  see  of  (Janten-bury.  For 
five  years  Henry  refused  to  fill  Anselm'a 
place,  hut  at  length  he  whs  obliged  to  consent 
to  an  election,  and  in  1114  Balph  was  chosen 
archbishop.  An  attamrit  to  exact  from 
Thuistan,  Aichbishop  Elect  of  York,  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Oanterbury,  is  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  Balph's  subseqaent  care^. 
In  1110  he  hod  a  stroke  of  palsy,  and  died  in 
1122.  Heisdesci^tedbyOrdericusBs  "deeply 


stroke  of  palsy,  and  died  ii 
is  desci^ted  by  Ordericus  as  "  deepl' 
learned,  flnent  of  speecn,  good  Iwmoared,  and 


>   William  ot  Malmeaboi;,  and  Uido- 


papular." 

Ths  (ollsst  modem  secomit  is  Id  Hook*!  AtA- 

Mitinii  it  CmnUrbitru,  buad  im        ~ 

Jfiwor™,  WU" '  "-' — 

lonsTit^ 

Bamillin,  Tvi  Battlb  of  (Hay  23, 
1706),  the  second  of  UariboTOngh's  great 
victories  intheWarof  the  Spanish  Successiun. 
Both  Uarlborough  and  Villeroi,  the  French 
commander,  were  eager  for  a  battle,  and  the 
armies  met  near  Bamillies,  between  Namui 
and  Louvain.  Tilleroi's  right  wine  was  com- 
posed of  the  household  troops,  wMIg  his  left, 
which  he  considered  sufficiently  protected  by 
the  swamp  created  by  a  stream  (the  Little 
Obeet),  consisted  only  of  a  single  line  of 
infantjy.  Marlborough  mode  a  leinl  of  at> 
tsckinf;  the  left ;  Villeroi  was  at  once  de- 
ceived, and  wlth^w  troops  from  his  right  to 
strengthen  it.  Then  the  main  body  of  the 
Eogbsh  and  Dutch  attacked  the  French 
extreme  right,  which  was  also  taken  in  the 
flank    by  Wie    Danish    cavalry,   which    had 

R Hoped  ronnd  unperecived.  Thus  the 
ench  position  was  turned,  and  now  the 
main  body  was  attacked.  After  a  hard 
struggle,  the  bousebold  troops  retreated. 
The  difficulties  caused  by  the  baggage 
waggons  in  the  reat  created  a  panic,  and  ^e 
whole  army  fled  in  the  direction  of  Brussels. 
Many  towns  at  once  saTrendered,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  only  places  of  import- 
ance held  by  the  French  in  the  Netherlands 
wore  Mens  and  Namur. 


fartWrough 


Dnwd^clut; 


BiitiTiTiggTiT,  Tub  Battli  op  (184S). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Sikh  war, 
the  British  army,  under  Lord  GKiugh,  attacked 
Shere  Sing  at  RBmnuggnr  on  uie  Chenab. 
His  position,  however,  waa  too  strong  to 
storm  ;  and  many  lives  were  lost  in  a  charge 
of  the  dragoons  to  clear  the  Sikhs  from  the 
dry  sandy  bed  of  the  river.  A  flanking 
movement  was  then  attempted,  whereupon 
Shere  Sing  withdrew  to  Sadoollapoor. 

WftHlllT'i  ^iB  Albxandbh,  of  Dalhonsie, 
compelled  tbe  English  in  1638  to  nise  the 
aiege  of  Uonbw  (q.v.).    After  otttym%  oa  k 
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snoceoM  guerilla  var  againit  them  for  some 
years,  ke  took  th«  caitle  of  Boxbnigh  (1542), 
receiving  M  his  reward  the  ibenfldom  of 
Teviotdale.  Thia  ajouaed  the  jealooa;  o(  Sir 
William  DongUi,  who  captured  him  at 
Hawick  and  itarreil  him  to  death  in  hia 
<:aatle  ot  Hermitage. 


compelled  to  Mek  an  aarlum  abroad  daring 
tbe  reign  of  Haiy,  owing  to  hia  religioua 
opiiiioiia.  On  bit  return  to  England, 
uter  Hary'a  death,  he  waa  emplo^M  on 
BaTsral  important  diplomatic  miuione  to 
France  and  Kiuaia,  and  mor«  eepedally  to 
Scotland,  in  oonneotiou  with  which  comitr^ 
hia  atatemanahip  wai  chiefly  shown.  Hu 
flrrt  embaaay  to  Scotland  waa  in  1SG9,  vhen 
he  aocompMued  tbe  Swl  of  Anan,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  waa  employed  l:^  Elizabeth 
to  testify  to  the  Scotch  ter  disapprobation  of 
the  Confesaion  of  Faith.  In  1563 — I  he  waa 
•ent  to  Uary,  Queen  of  Scots,  charged  with 
the  delicatti  miuion  of  recoouaeiiding  a 
hnahand  for  her,  the  individual  selected  being 
Lord  Itobert  Dixllev,  afterwards  Eail  of 
Leioeeter.  In  1664  Randolph  waa  named  a 
commiauoner  at  the  Coiderenoe  of  Berwick 
(q.T.),  and  in  the  sabeeqnent  year  was  again 
ambaasador  in  Scotland,  sending  to  the  qneen 
"  accounts  from  week  to  week  of  the  position 
of  partiee  and  of  the  progress  of  the  crisii." 
In  the  same  year  be  waa  commissioned  to  a»- 
sure  the  ProteiAant  lords  in  Scotland  of  Eliai- 
beth'a  sympathy,  and  to  promise  Argyle  and 
Murray  that  they  should  have  what  aid  from 
England  they  required.  In  1566  the  Queen  of 
Scota  ordered  him  to  withdraw  from  her  cotut 
knowing,  «iyB  Ur.  Froude,  that  be  "had 
shared  Huiray'a  secrets,  that  he  had  been 
EliEabeth's  instrument  in  keeping  aiira  in 
Scotland  tbe  Protestant  taction,  and  that  so 
long  as  he  remained  the  party  whom  ahe  most 
det«ated  would  have  a  nndeus  to  gather 
round."  In  1670  he  was  again  sent  to  the 
north,  hot  the  feeling  against  England  was  so 
strong  in  Edinburgh  t^t  he  found  that  he 
cuuld  not  with  gafety  remain.  Two  years 
later  he  was  obliged  to  retom  to  Edinburgh, 
and  was  twice  shot  at.  In  IG8I  he  wai 
ordered  to  demand  the  release  of  lUorton  from 
James  VI. ;  but  the  hatred  of  the  English 
still  continued,  and  the  ambassador  bad  to 
flee  for  his  life.  Cautious,  trostworthy,  and 
deeply  skilled  in  Scotch  politica,  Handolph 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  queen  and  uie 
goodwill  of  Cecil,  who  wrote  of  him,  "  He  is 
vrorth  more  than  I  fear  our  time  will  wall 


BnTfUn  PajMii;  Bartoii,  EUt  oj  ScMmA; 
ttoaiat  But,  tftHf. 
BMlgOOD,  the  capital  of  Barmah,  vae  oe- 
cnpied by  theBnglish  in  1B24, during Uie &st 


taken  by  storm  by  the  TSngliah  torDas  nnder 
0«nanl  Oodwin,  April  14,  1SS2.  At  the  cqd- 
olnnon  of  the  war  the  provinoe  of  Pegu,  in 
cludingBangoon,wasanneiedto  Brittshlndia. 
Bitnated  at  the  month  ot  the  Irrawaddy,  it  is 
an  extremely  favouiable  situation  for  trade, 
and  has  beccone  one  of  the  moat  important 
commeroial  cities  of  British  India. 

S&p9i  A,  is  a  territorial  division  of  Sostei. 
Sussex  is  divided  into  six  rapes,  which  again 
aro  subdivided  into  hundreds.  It  is  no  more 
than  a  geographical  term,  and  differ*  tram 
the  lathe  ot  Kent  in  that  the  judicial  organisa- 
tion is  retained  by  the  hundred.  The  rape 
may  possibly  rapreseat  the  shires  into  which 
Sussex  was  divided  while  it  was  yet  an 
independent  kingdom.  The  original  """"'"g 
is  apparently  "  share." 

Tt»ppiraM,  were  bands  of  Irish  led  br 
dispceaessed  proprietors  who  refuoed  to  aubnnt 
to  tbe  Cromwellion  transplantatitm  to  Cob- 
nao^t,  and  carried  on  a  guonlla  war&re 
agBinst  the  new  English  poaaeMOra.  At  first 
Imown  as  Tones,  they  came  latv  to  be  called 
Happarees,  whi<ji  Burnet,  writing  in  16V0, 
calls  "a  new  name."  But  the  names  Tory 
and  fiapparee  came  to  mean  in  Ireland  only 
ordinary  felons  at  large.  Ihmr  nnmbeit 
were  immraisely  exaggerated ;  tfan*  in  IT07 
"  there  wera  but  six  Tories  in  the  oonnty  Ilp- 
perary,  and  four  in  the  county  of  Corit.'' 

Laokr,  Zm.  <H  tli«  XigUwiiUi  Cniitn,  vol.  IL ; 
Ftsndairgart,  OrvamMiaiii  BttUimttt  taXnlo*. 

Batoliff^i  Snt  Bichabd,  wasa  oonfidential 
friend  ot  Richard  III.    To  his  advice  it  was 

largely  due  that  Richard  abendoued  the  plan 
of  marrying  his  niece,  the  princesB  EHxabetJi, 
for  RalolifCe  declared  that  it  would  cause  lum 
to  be  suspected  of  having  poisoned  his  own 
wife  Anne  to  make  way  for  the  match, 
and  that  her  northern  adherents  would  aban- 
don him  if  it  were  not  at  onoe  di«vowed. 


upon  owners  and 
occupiers  of  real  property  \t;  local  anthorities 
and  for  local  purpoaes ;  they  are  in  fact  local 


...   __.    __.  levying  rates  is  n 

recognised  by  the  oommon  law  of  England, 

the  conditions  under  which  they  «~"  '"  """ 


rate*  antiiorised  by  statutes  ara  of  i 
kinds  ■■—{a)  By  the  anthorilMe  of  tbe  dvil 
paridi  the  poor  rata  is  levied,  tbe  management 
ot  which  was  in  1834  tako)  out  ot  the  hands 
of  the  vestry  and  placed  in  those  of  orerieew 
[PooB  Law].  The  highway  rate  is  leried 
by  the  highway  parish,  which  need  not  co- 
indde  with  the  poor-law  parish.  The  oontrol 
of  the  Toaiia  waa  nnder  Uie  Turnpike  Ada  of 
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fnred  the  exponMB  by  tolls,  bnt  thu  lystem 
u  nat  duappeBrins ,  and  fadlitiei  for  ita  aboU- 
tioo  were  granted  bj  ac  Act  of  1S78.  Bqrial 
board  ratal  may  be  levied  by  burial  boarda, 
oonaiatiiig  of  from  three  to  nine  rKtepayere, 
elected  by  the  vestry  under  the  various  Burial 
Actsdatuig  betwem  18S3  and  187fi,  butthe 
legialation  on  thia  point  is  vary  confaBed. 
The  free  libraries  rate  is  also  collected  by  the 
vestry,  and  the  lighting  and  watching  rate  by 
the  Act  of  1 BS3.  {i)  The  eoclemasti<Bl  parish, 
which  may  be  diehnct  from  the  civil  parish, 
levies  the  chorch  rate  through  the  veitrv. 
This  tsi,  hovever,  ceased  to  be  oompuleory  in 
^868,  when  it  waa  enacted  that  it  could  no 
'longer  be  enforced  by  a  legal  process.  («)  In 
anincorpotated  towns,  improTemant  tatea  may 
be  levied  by  commiMdonera  under  special  acts. 
(d)  Borou^  rates  are  levied  by  municipal 
councils  as  constituted  under  the  Uunioipal 
Corporations  Act  ot  1S3&,  they  are  imposed 
to  make  up  any  defloiency  in  the  borough 
acconnts,  and  aie  usually  anesaed  on  the  poor. 
rate  valuation.  This  rate  is  often  incnased 
s,  which,  onder  ■ " 
it  Acta,  corporatii 
are  authorised  la  boirow.  (a)  County  rat«s 
are  levied  for  the  general  expenses  of  each 
connty.  They  are  collected  like  the  poor  rata 
from  each  panah  by  the  ovstseers,  and  appor- 
tioned by  a  committee  of  quarter  sessions. 
Police  rates  are  leviad  in  the  soma  way. 
If)  Bates  for  sonitory  nurpoees,  such  aa 
sewerage  rales,  uid  borou^  baths  and  wash- 
hoDses  rates,  and  water  ntes,  ore  imposed 
undeir  the  vaiions  Pnblio  He«lth  Acta  which 
have  been  passed  since  1848.  By  the  Act  of 
1 876  the  guardians  are  oonstitnted  the  autho- 
titiea  in  rural  district* ;  and  in  urban  diitricto 
the  town  council,  or  the  improvemsnts  oom- 
misdon,  or  a  local  board  appointed  by  the 
latepayata.  (y)  lastly,  school  -  rata*  are 
levied  by  the  Act  of  1870,  to  make  up  thu 
difiareoue  between  fees  and  expenditure.  In 
borough*  they  fonn  part  of  the  borough  rate, 
and  in  parisbe*  oatside  borough*  part  of  the 
poor  rate.  In  the  CSty  of  London  there  are 
nine  different  mtes  collected  by  different 
BUthorities.  The  fOoi  rate  is  asaened  by  the 
Local  Oovemment  Board,  and  sanitiiry  votes 
*re  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Works.  In 
1681  the  total  receipt*  for  England  and 
Walea  were  nearly  £54,000,000,  of  which 
{£31,000,000  was  raised  by  Ljcal  taxation,  but 
in  1867  the  total  recdpla  bad  been  oaly 
£36,000.000. 

Chalman,  Local  OMtrwiiuat  In  tb*  BuUik 

CUimBfi—:  FaJgnve, lAHiI  nwotim '•T lirHt 

Brft**  [L.C.8.] 

BSitluallMa,  Tub  Bittu  or.    In  1649 

the  [loyalists  onder  Ormonde  besieged  CuUin, 

having  already  captured  all  the  other  ptaoe* 

held  lor  the  Parliammt.     On  August  3  ha 

ordered  a  night  attack,  but  Colonel  Jonee,  the 

FBTliamentariaik    commander,   sallied   forth, 

dzDvB  tMck  Oie  advancing  force,  and  attacked 


the  main  body  encamped  at  Bathminea.  Jost 
outside  the  walls  Oiinonde  was  completely 
rooted,  four  thousand  men  were  slain,  and  hu 
artillery  and  two  thousand  men  captured. 

B«V«UrpaX,  or  BkVKI1B«T,  nearSpum 
Head  in  Torkshire,  waa  in  eaily  times  the 
most  considerable  port  on  the  Humber,  but 
the  encroachments  of  Olo  sea  gradn^y 
destroyed  it,  although  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  entirety  submeitted  till  the  middle 
of  the  ffixteenth  centuiy.  It  was  at  Ravenspur 
that  Henry  IV.  lauded  in  1399,  and  Edward 
IV.  in  1471. 

Baymoitd,  Hichsi,  was  a  French  ad- 
venturer, who  entered  ibe  service  of  Nizam 
All  in  1786,  and  soon  organised  a  force 
of  16,000  disciplined  troops,  offioared  by  124 
Europeans,  chiefly  ^French.  Id  the  war  be- 
tween Ni^un  Ali  and  the  Peishwa  in  1795, 
these  forces  fonght  well,  and  they  would  have 
become  formidable  to  the  English,  bat  for 
the  death  of  Raymond  in  1798.  The  Marquis 
Walleiiley  upon  landing  as  GoTatnor.Oeneral 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  Frenoh  con- 
tingent, to  which  the  Nizam  consented  in  the 
treaty  of  Sept.  1,  1788.  No  adventurer  in 
India  evac  stood  higher  than  he  did.  His 
dcuth,  just  SB  the  crisis  to  which  he  might 
have  been  equal  was  approaching,  waa  the 
last  drop  in  Uie  cup  of  ill-fortune  which  at- 
tended French  enterprises  in  India. 

Hslleaoa,    Fiul    /•rmtk  SIrugglu  in   lull's; 
Owm,  SiUdtim  nf  WMt^'t  Dt^ittHm,  f.  ISS. 

Besdinff,  the  chief  town  of  Berbnhire, 
mentioned  ^st  in  671  when  Ethelred  and  his 
son  Alfred  were  there  defeated  by  the  Danea, 
though  the  victory  of  Ashdown  near  the  town 
waa  afterworda  won.  The  town  wh«  impor- 
tant a*  defending  the  frontier  of  Wemox 
against  Hercia,  since  Wessex  had  been  de- 
prived  of  the  lands  north  ot  the  Thames. 
Under  Ethelred  the  Unready  in  lOOfl  tiie 
town  wa*  reached  by  the  Danes  and  burnt- 
Here  Henry  I.  founded  a  great  monastery  in 
which  he  himself  wa*  afterwards  buried.  "It 
was  not  unfit,"  says  Professor  Freeman,  "  that 
the  victor  of  Tenchobiai  should  sleep  on  a  spot 
all  whose  aasooiationB  were  purely  Englidi,  a 
spot  which  had  won  its  earlier  place  in  history 
as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  greetsst  exploit* 
of  Alfred."  It  wa*  frequently  favoured  by 
the  royal  presence,  and  seveial  parliaments 
were  held  here  byHenry  Vl.and  Edward  IV. 

Saballion,  Tub  Ouat.  The  struggle 
between  the  monarchy  and  the  Parliament 
which  led  to  the  Great  Rebellion  began  with 
the  acoession  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  the 
English  throne.  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  in- 
herited the  Tudor  diclatoiship,  but  the  autho- 
rity which  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  had 
exercised  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  the 
nation,  they  endeavoured  to  ose  for  unpopular 
porposee.  The  Commons,  who  had  grown 
sbmig  and  rich  thuing  the  nxteenUi  century, 
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woke  to  a  counuiniaDese  oi  their  Btrength, 
and  h«ailed  tbe  oppoBition  to  the  Grown,  as 
the  barons  had  done  in  the  thirteenth.  Whilst 
Jtunee  I.  lormulated  a,  dogmatiQ  theory  of 
the  Bovereign  power,  and  sCrovo  to  realise  it, 
the  Conxmona  revived  the  constitutional 
claims  of  the  fourteenth  and  flfteeath  (Centu- 
ries. The  Petition  of  Right  in  1628  was  an 
attempt  to  limit  the  king's  powers,  and  secure 
the  subject's  rights,  but  there  was  no  impar- 
tial authority  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
contract,  and  the  Commons  claimed  by  virtue 
of  it  muDh  that  the  king  had  not  meant  to 
ooncode.  For  eleven  years  the  king  governed 
through  the  Privy  Council  without  calling  s 
Parliament.  The  judgment  on  Hampden's 
case  in  June,  1637,  definitely  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  in  the  king's  favour.  But  at 
this  very  time  the  king's  ecclBBiaBticftl  policy 
had  called  forth  in  Scotlsnd  an  opposition 
which  obliged  him,  after  an  nnsucceesfnl 
attempt  to  snppreBS  it  b;  arms,  to  have 
recourse  onoe  more  to  an  English  Parliament. 
The  Short  Parliament,  whi^  met  in  April, 
1640,  instead  of  eapporting  the  king  in  the 
war,  demanded  the  abohtion  of  ship  money 
and  the  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
army,  and  was  about  to  petition  in  (bvooj  of 
the  Scots,  when  it  was  dissolved.  The  ill 
suoceas  of  the  second  Scotch  war,  and  the 
invasion  of  Snglanil,  obliged  Charles  again 
to  call  a  Parliament,  known  afterwards  as 
Ihe  Long  Parliament,  on  Nov.  8,  1640. 
On  the  11th  the  impeachment  of  StmSord 
was  moved  by  Fym,  that  of  I^ud  fallowed 
a  little  later,  and  other  leading  officials 
fled  abroad.  Ship  money  was  declared  illegal, 
and  tonnage  and  poundage  were  no  longer 
to  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Star  Chamber,  the  Court  of 
High  Conuuissicaii,  and  other  extraordinary 

i'unsdictiona  were  abolished.  The  Triennial 
till  bound  the  king  to  summon  a  Parliament 
every  three  years,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  an  Act  prohibiting  him  from  dis- 
solving the  existing  Parliament.  Hitherto  the 
Commons  had  be^  onited,  but  the  qoeation 
of  Chorch  reform  caused  a  division  m  their 
lanks.  One  party  wished  to  abolish  the 
bishops  altogether,  the  other  merely  to  limit 
their  powers.  Thus  the  king  ws3  enabled  to 
gather  round  bim  a  party  which  gave  him 
their  support  on  the  further  questions  which 
rose  ont  of  this  disagreement.  In  the  Grand 
Bemonsttanoe  the  I^liamenbtry  leaders 
appealed  to  the  people,  setting  f<ath  the 
king's  misgovernnient  in  the  past,  and  the 
politicaJ  and  ecclesiastica]  reforms  they 
demanded  for  the  future.  The  Irish  rebellion, 
which  broke  ont  in  Oct,  1641,  raised  the 
question  whether  the  king  conld  he  trusted 
with  an  army.  In  England  war  began  in  the 
autumn.  The  king  set  up  his  stendoid  at 
Nottingbam  on  Aug.  22,  1643.  On  the  king's 
side  were  the  north  and  west  of  Gnglsnd ;  in 
Waleaand  Coniwall,  and  on  the  border  he  found 


his  strongest  adherents,  while  the  south  and 
east,  and  the  manufacturing  districts  especially, 
took  the  side  of  the  Parliament.  The  battle 
of  Edgebill  (Oct.  23)  had  no  decisive  tMults, 
and  a  second  battle  at  Brentford  (Nov.  12) 
was  equally  fruitleaa.  In  the  campaign  of 
1343  Uie  advantage  was  decidedly  on  the 
king's  side.  In  the  spring  and  the  siunnur  a 
Cornish  army  conquered  the  west,  and  the 
Marqnii  of  Newcastle  recovered  Yorkshire. 
The  fate  of  the  Parliamentary  cause  aeemed 
to  dniend  on  the  qneetion  whether  Gloucester 
and  Hull  would  hoLi  out.  But  the  Eatl  of 
Essex  relieved  Oloncestor,  and  defeated  at 
Newbury  the  king's  attempt  to  intercept  his 
march  back  to  London,  whilst  three  weeks 
later  Newcastle  was  forced  to  raise  the  nege 
ol  Huli  In  one  part  of  the  country,  however, 
in  the  HaEtem  (amities,  the  PaTluunenlaiy 
cause  hod  not  only  held  its  own,  but  gwned 

Cnd,  and  an  army  had  been  formed  there, 
ed  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  but 
inspired  by  Cromwell  (q.v.),  which  exsniised  a 
decisive  iimuence  on  the  next  campaign.  Both 
king  and  Parliament  sought  aid  outside 
England.  The  king  concluded  a  truce  with 
the  rebels,  and  brought  over  ti-oops  fttm 
Ireland.  The  Parliament  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Bcots,  conGrmed  by  the  Solonn 
League  and  Covenant,  which  procured  them 
the  asostance  of  a  Scotch  army,  but  bomid 

doms  to  religious  uniformity,  and  to  refom 
the  English  Church  "accenting  to  the  Word 
of  Ood,  and  the  example  of  the  best  reformsd 
Churches."  The  Westminster  Aaeembl7,whidi 
had  in  July,  1643,  commenced  the  <ieliben>- 
tions,  ending  two  years  later  in  the  eetablisiu 
ment  of  PresbyterianiBm  in  England,  wa«  now 
joined  by  Scotch  divines,  and  Scotch  repre- 
tativee  mtered  the  committee  which  directed 
the  war.  A  Scotch  army,  under  the  Eari  ol 
Leven,  croaEod  the  border,  joined  the  booja 
of  Fairfax  and  Manchester,  and  laid  siege  to 
York.  Kupert  relieved  York,  but  offered 
battle  under  its  walls,  and  the  victory  ol 
Marston  Moor  (July  2,  1644)  was  followed  by 
the  conquest  of  all  England  north  of  the 
Trent.  In  the  west  and  south  the  king  was 
more  fortunate.  He  defeated  Waller  at  Cro- 
loedy  Bridge  (,Jime  2S),  and  shut  up  Eioiex  in 
Cornwall,  where  his  foot  were  obliged  to 
surrender  (Sept.,  1644).  But  the  advance  of 
the  Koyalist  army  on  London  was  put  a  stop 
to  hy  the  second  battle  of  Newbury  (Oct,  27, 
1644).  Whilst  the  fruitless  negotiations  of 
Uxbridgenere  going  on,  the  Parliament,  u^ed 
by  Cromwell,  resolved  to  ad^t  a  new 
system  of  carrj-ing  on  the  war.  By  the  Self- 
denying  Ordinance  the  members  of  Parliammt 
who  belli  oommands  were  obliged  to  reeigB, 
and  by  a  second  ordinance  the  army  was  re- 
modelled, reduced  to  21,000  men,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 
He  was  allowed  to  retain  tbe  Mrvioes  of 
Cromwell,  who  became  his  lientanant^enual. 
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Well  anned,  irell  dudplinsd,  and  veU  paid, 
ite  TtaHa  full  of  men  '>«bt)  had  the  fear  of 
Gh>d  before  their  eyes,  and  made  aome  con- 
■dence  of  what  they  did,"  the  "  New  Model " 
changed  the  face  of  the  war,  Fairfax  took 
the  field  on  HUy  I,  1646,  and  on  June  Hth 
Oharlea  was  defeated  at  Nuebf  with  the  loM 
of  half  his  army.  One  aft«r  another  the 
kiuK*!  fortrewes  id  the  we«t  were  conquered. 
Winter  alone  stopped  the  progrea  of  Fair- 
fax 1  bat  in  March,  164Q,  the  king's  last  anay 
laid  down  its  arms,  and  hts  last  fortress, 
Bsglon  Castle,  luiTeildeTed  in  Aognit.  Charles 
himself  took  refuge  in  the  Scotch  ounp  at 
Newark  at  the  beginning  of  May.  In  the 
ne^tiationB  which  followed  the  Parliament's 
chief  demands  were  the  control  of  the  militia 
and  the  establishment  of  Fresbyterianism  in 
England.  The  king  delayed  givingf  a  definite 
answer  as  long  as  ponible,  bat  fiuatlj  offered 
to  concede  tlie  militia  for  ten  years,  and  the 
eetabliahment  of  Preabytatiamsm  for  three, 
Hie  tteots  at  last,  weary  of  bis  delaye,  soiren- 
dered  him  to  the  Parliament,  receivingia  return 
compensation  for  their  expenses  in  the  war 
(Jan.  30, 1647).  The Preabyterian leadere  were 
OS  anxious  to  impose  uniformity,  and  aa  hostile 
to  liberty  of  conscience  and  diversity  of 
wonhip  as  I«ud  himself.  The  army,  on  the 
other  hand,  hod  fought  for  religioua  as  well 
aa  tor  civil  Uberty,  and  were  resolTod  to 
■ecore  it.  They  believed  also  that  '■  Qod's 
Providence  "  had  "  caat  the  tmst  of  leligion 
and  the  kingdom  upon  them  as  canqaeTors." 
They  had  also  a  apeaal  grievance  as  soldiers 
in  the  prDposol  to  disband  them  vithoat 
payment  of  their  arrears,  so  they  did  not 
scruple  when  their  demands  were  refossd 
to  seize  the  king's  person  (June  4,  1647), 
march  on  London,  expel  eleven  of  the  Piteby- 
terian  leaders  from  Parliament  (Aug.  7),  and 
treat  ditectly  with  the  king  themselves.  The 
king  Btill  continued  his  attempt  ta  play  off 
one  party  against  the  other,  and  refused  to 
accept  the  terms  of  the  soldiers.  He  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  the  army  (Nov.  11],  and 
took  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where,  whilst 
pablicly  negotiating  with  the  Parliament,  he 
privately  concQndea  a  treaty  with  the  Soots, 
promising  in  return  foi  hia  restoration  to 
establish  Preebyteriaiusm  for  three  years,  and 
suppress  all  dissident  sects.  Parliament 
replied  to  his  rejection  of  the  Four  Bills,  in 
which  they  had  embodied  their  demands  by  a 
Tote  that  no  moreaddresses  should  be  made  to 
the  king  (Jan.  3,  1648],  and  a  meeting  c^  the 
officeiB  of  the  anny  decided  that  it  was  their 
duty  BO  soon  an  the  expected  war  was  over  to 
call  "  Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  blood,"  to 
account  for  the  blood  he  had  ihed,  and  the 
mischief  he  had  done.  In  April  the  second 
<Svil  War  broke  out  Fairfax  defeated  the 
Kentish  Bflyalists,  shut  ap  the  main  body  of 
the  insargents  at  Colchester,  and  starved  them 
into  snrrender  (Aug.  38).  Cromwell,  after 
pnttiiig  down  the  iiMorrection  in  Wales, 


attacked  and  destroyed  the  Scotch  army  nndsr 
the  Duke  of  Hamiltim  in  a  three  days'  hUUe 
in  Lan(«shire  (Aug.  17.  18,  19).  Meanwhile 
the  Presbyterian  majority  in  Parliament  had 
seitad  the  opportunity  l*r '   ' — 


king  (Treaty  of  Newport).  ^ 
army  tmat«d  nether  king  nor  Parliament,  but 
resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  the  negotiationa,  and 
effect  a  aettlement  of  the  kingdom  itself.  The 
king  was  seixed  at  Carisbrooke,  and  removed 
to  a  plaoe  of  security  (Dec.  1).  The  House 
ol  Commons,  purified  by  the  exclusion  of 
-'--^-"-    Preabyt«rian  members   (Dec.  6), 


and  the  vi 


'olnntai^  abstention  of  many  others, 
be  ohedlent  iniBtrument  of  the  eimy. 
It  passed  a  resolution  to  bring  the  king  to 
justice  (Dec.  13),  assumed  the  supreme  power 
(Jan.  4,  1649),  and  erected  a  Hig^  Court  of 
Justice  to  tiy  Charles  (Jan.  9).  The  trial 
lasted  from  Jan.  20  to  27,  and  the  king  was 
executed  on  the  29th,  but  out  of  the  hundred 
and  tbirty-flye  members  of  whom  the  court 
was  composed  only  fifty-nine  signed  the  death 
warrant.  The  now  government,  which  look 
the  name  of  Commonwealth,  consisted  of  a 
Council  of  State  of  forty-one  persons  exercis- 
ing the  executive  power,  and  a  House  of 
Commons,  which  rarely  numbered  more  than 
sixty  members.  [Cohmohwkalth  ;  LoNfi 
Pasliamskt.] 

Clumdon,  Hill.  <^  tlu  RAttUn,  Cu^l*. 
CrmmAVi  IMIm  and  Bftushm;  HU,  HW.  i/ 
llw  Leof  ParUomnt;  Whitelooka,  Mmoriall, 
Thnrloe,  Sloti  Papm;  Lodlow,  ltrmtlr$i  Bso- 
bell,  AeU  ami  {Mimuum  nuuU  A>  ForlUiHiil, 
laia-lBte:  KMuin  af  an.  HulAinmm  tg  Ua 
Wile  I  Satbworth,  CoIUeHn* ;  Bndla,  Coiut. 
Hut.  a/  Su^  itts—lMOi  Untiot,  OKvtr  <;»■>- 
vMamilhtThMAOimmomHaitli;  B.  B.  Osr- 
diner.  Hut.  i^  Sitf.,  HM-JMI,  ud  Th(  PvMtm 
K»«lutw».  [C.  H.  F.j 

SoMUion,  Tarn  Ioibh.    [Ihblaxd.] 
Habellion,  Case's.   [Cadb's  RaBSLUON.] 
B«1iaIlioii,   Wat    TiLn's.     [Ttur'b 

BSBKLLIOH.] 

BeoonL  Covsn  or,  are  those  "  where  the 
acts  and  jodicial  proceedings  are  enrolled  in 

parchment which  rolls  oie  called  the 

records  of  the  court,  and  ore  of  such  authority 
that  their  truth  is  not  to  be  called  in 
question."  (Stephen's  OimmmtariM.)  ITiey 
have  power  also  to  impose  fine  and  imprison-' 
ment  for  contempt  of  court.  A  court  must 
either  be  a  Court  of  Record  by  immemorial 
recognition  or  by  modem  creation  through 
Act  of  Parliament.  James  I.  by  yielding  to 
the  Commons  in  the  case  of  Qaodwin  (16U3), 
reoogniMd  that  their  house  was  a  Court  of 
Beoord. 

BMlord  O&M.  In  1800  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  publia 
records,  and  in  accordance  with  its  recom- 
msndatiima,  a  royal  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, which  was  renewed  nx  times,  and 
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laitad  till  the  accession  of  Victoria.  The 
Record  Connniggioii  published  its  Report  in 
1837,  and  on  its  reconimeadatioii,  by  ao 
Act  of  1838,  the  guardiaDship  of  the  re- 
cords was  confurred  npon.  the  Uaster  of  the 
BoUl,  with  power  to  appoint  a  deputy.  Under 
this  act  the  documenls  have  been  removed 
from  their  man;  receptacles,  and  placed  in 
the  new  Becord  Office  in  FtitCer-lone,  London, 
and  a  staS   of    officials  and  olerlu  is  em- 

gayed  in  their  preaervation  and  arrangement. 
I  ISfiT  the  Uaster  of  theKoUe  began  the 
publication  of  the  seiiefl  of  ChrooicW  and 
Memorials  known  as  the  Rolls  Series  (q.v.)' 

Beoordkr.  Before  the  Uunicipal  Cor- 
porations Act  of  1836,  ise  out  of  the  246 
ixirporBte  towns  in  England,  had  recorders  or 
stewards.  Host  of  tbese  were  nominated  by 
the  Common  Council,  somrtimes  howSTer  by 
the  aldermen  only,  sometimes  by  all  the  bur- 
gesses. "  They  were  mostly  magistrates 
within  thoir  boroug'hs,  and  quorum  judges  of 
the  Courts  of  Oeneral  and  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
Coorts  of  Record  where  those  eiifltcd."  But 
few  recorders,  however,  actually  resided  in 
the  towns,  and  in  many  cases  the  office  was 
obtained  rally  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exercise 
of  political  influence.  By  the  Act  of  183fi 
all  towns  without  a  separate  Court  of  Quarter 
SesELonawere  deprived  of  their  criminal  juris- 
diction; but  htironBhs  were  permiltwl  to 
petition  the  crown  for  a  separate  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  stating  the  aaiary  thoy  are 
ready  to  pay  the  recorder.  If  the  petition  is 
granted  Uie  crown  henceforward  noTDinatea  t^e 
recotdor.  He  most  be  a  barrister  of  at  least 
five  years  (landing.  He  holds  his  court  four 
times  a  year,  or  more  often  if  necessary,  and 
is  sole  judf;e  therein.  He  is  also  a  justice  of 
the  peace  tor  the  borough,  and  has  precedence 
next  after  the  mayor.  In  1879  ninety-six 
boMOghs  had  recorders  nnder  the  Act. 

TlD«,  Exgluli  KHRtcipoIilta ;  gtspben.  Hut, 
t^  CrniHut  Lfttt,  1,  ch.  A. 

Baonitara.  The  RoyBlistmemberswho 
deserted  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  were  one  by 
one  "disabled"  by  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1W6.  Writs  were  moved  for  new  elec- 
tions in  their  place.  More  than  230  new 
members  were  returned,  who  were  called 
scoffingly  by  the  HoyaJiat  writers,  "  He- 
ormters.  They  were  naturally  all  Puritans, 
and  tiie  Independent  clement  was  consider- 
able. The  moat  important  of  them  wercBlake, 
Ireton,  Hutchinson,  Ludlow,  and  Algernon 
Sidney. 

A  fun  Itit  o(  the  mrnnhen  tS  tlii  Long  Pur- 
Usmrot,  with  the  Becrattan  marked,  u  given 
In  an  Apt^ndii  to  Curlyls's  Cmn«([l. 

"RnilMI.  Thb,  was  a  fortreSB  protecting  the 

BOnthem  ude  of  S«baBt'>pDl.  [Ckimean 
W*B.]  On  Sept.  6,  the  English  attempted 
to  take  it  by  storm,  while  the  Frenoh  attacked 
the  Malftkog.    The  numbers  of  the  attacking 


party  were,  however,  so  diminished  while 
croaung  the  open  ground  immediately  in 
front,  and  there  was  so  much  difficult  in 
sending  fco'  reinforcements,  that  the  handful 
of  men  who  had  entered  the  works  were 
foraed  to  retire.  The  evacuation  of  the 
Boathem  side  of  Sebastopol  during  the  night 
made  a  further  attack  nnneceasary. 

Bed«swix«,  Thi  Raid  at  (1ST5},  was  a 
disturbance  on  the  borders  annnf  from  a 
dispute  between  Forater,  the  EngJiwh  warden, 
and  Carmichael,  the  Scotch  warden,  of  the 
manihea.  The  English  were  defeated,  their 
warden  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford  being  taken 
prisoners.  The  affair  nearly  led  to  a  rupture 
with  the  English  court 

Bad  Bivar  Expadition,  Tbb.  In 
1SS9  the  Red  River  SetUement,  in  North 
America,  which  had  been  in  the  territoriea 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada.  Some 
of  the  settlers,  however,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  transfer,  or  to  receive  the  new 
lientenant-govemor.  On  Not.  24  the  rebels, 
under  Louis  Riel,  took  possession  of  Fort 
Garry,  and  resisted  by  force  an  attempt  of 
Jdajor  Bonlton  to  get  possession  of  the  place. 
Odb  of  Boolton's  followers,  named  Scott,  was 
seised  and  shot.  An  expedition,  oonsiBtinfr 
of  about  SfiO  British  troops  and  a  number  of 
Canadian  militia,  onder  the  command  of 
Colonel  Wolsetey,  was  sent  against  them. 
After  a  three  months'  journey  in  boats  across 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  Colimel  Wolseley  reached 
Fort  Carry  (Aug.  23,  1570).  The  rebels  sur- 
rendered witdLout  resistance,  lie  Red  River 
territory,  under  its  new  name,  Manitoba, 
became  a  Ueutenant  -  goresnorddp  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

the  Marquees 
Europeans  and  (>,000  sepoys,  under  Qeoeral 
Baird,  to  co.operate  wiui  the  forces  onder 
Abercromby  in  the  expolaion  of  the  French 
from  Egypt.  The  expedition  proceeded  up 
the  Red  Sea  to  Cossoir  ;  thence  Uiey  manned 
120  miles  over  the  desert  to  the  Nile,  reached 
Cairo  Aug.  10,  and  encamped  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  27th.  Before, 
however,  the  Indian  contingent  could  bo 
brought  into  action,  the  report  of  its  approach, 
and  the  energy  of  Geneml  Hutchinson,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  iodnoed  the  French 
general  to  capitulate. 

We1IeeI«;,  DupatiiAia ;  AUain,  Hut.  (/  Zurspi. 
Baduetioil,  Aotion  of,  is  a  process  of 
Scotch  law  by  which  a  settlement  wrongly 
made  is  questioned.  Acting  upon  this  analogy, 
the  Scotch  Qovsmment  in  1628  drew  np  "a 
summone  or  initial  writ  of  an  Action  of  R*. 
ductioo,  against  sU  copyholders  of  ecclesias- 
tical property,"  decUnng  the  king's  rig^t  to 
all  Idrklanda.    Charles's  object  was  to  retttt« 
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to  the  Scotch  choich  part  ot  the  lunde  of 
which  it  bad  been  depnved  at  the  Beforma- 

Btdwald,  Kino  op  Bast  Amqua  {$.  art. 
699),  bacame  a  Chriiti&n  probablj  owin^; 
to  the  preesure  ot  his  orerliw^  Ethelbert  of 
Kent.  Hetuming  home  fiom  Kent,  vbere  he 
had  received  baptism,  he  vaa  "  led  aBtnty  by 
hi*  wife  and  certain  perverae  teachera,  lo  that, 
like  tha  aDcienC  Saniaritans,  he  seemed  at  the 
nme  time  to  serve  Christ  and  the  gods  whom 
he  had  eerTed  before ;  and  in  the  same  temple 
he  hod  an  alt&r  to  saoriSce  to  Christ,  and 
another  small  one  to  oflor  victims  to  devils  " 
(Beds).  But  it  would  appear  from  Bode  that 
even  while  Etiiclhert  was  living,  his  place  as 
overlord  in  Centtsl  Britain  bad  been  taken 
by  Bedwald.  So  that  it  is  probable  a  war 
had  arisen  between  Ethelbert  aiLd  Redwald 
from  tbia  relisious  compromisa,  and  had 
ended  in  Ethelbert'i  defeat.  "  If  middle 
Britain  threw  off  the  snpremacy  of  Kent,  its 
■tatea  none  the  leas  remained  a  political 
ugregata ;  and  their  freah  onion  under  the 
King  of  Eastern  Anglia  was  only  a  prelude 
to  their  Anal  and  lasting  umoo  □□der  the 
lotdship  of  Mercia."  (Green.)  In  617  Edwin 
of  Northnmbria  took  refuge  at  his  court  from 
Ethelfrith,  and  in  the  same  year  Redwald 
attacked  and  defeated  Ethelfrith  on  the  Idle 
— "  the  flnt  oombat  between  the  great  powers 
which  had  now  grouped  the  Enj^iah  peoplee 
aboat  them."  Bnt  Redwald  died  soon  after, 
and  the  East  Anglian  power  seems  to  have 
broken  up  under  his  son,  Eorpwald.  Bede 
ii.  S,  after  describing  Ethelbert's  overlord- 
ahip  fimptriuin  j,  taya  tiiat  Bedwald  was  the 
foarth  king  who  gained  a  power  of  this  kind 
finiwntm  hiffutmodij .  In  the  jinglo-Saxon 
Chnmicit  Hedwald  is  placed  fourth  on  the  list 
of  Bretwsldas. 

Becidea  Bade  and  tbs  ^ngls-Suon  CKrcni.,  are 
Onan.  HiMiifr  <^  Bui^an^ 

TTi4ltr«  (Sax.  gtrifa),  a  name  applied  to 
many  classes  of  officials,  especially  to  those 
chaised  with  the  management  of  some  terri- 
torial division  ;  as  the  eo-called  Laws  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  say, "  est  multiplex  noman ; 
greve  eoim  dudtur  da  scira,  da  wapentagiia, 
oe  hundredia,  de  burgis,  de  villis."  [Of  these 
the  most  important  was  the  ehire-reeve,  for 
which  see  Buakur.]  Besides  the  sheriff,  the 
following  naei  of  the  term  are  to  be  noted : — 
Sigh-rtn*  (heab-gerefa)  mentioned  in  the 
AtigU-StaimCSiranicltt,  s.  a.  T7B,  780, 1001,  and 
1002.  Fort-rttv*  (port-gerefa),  hoTmifh-rieti 
(burh-^erefa),  and  icie-gtrifa  alao  frequently 
occur,  in  the  sense  of  the  chief  officer  of  a 
town,  who  presided  over  its  courts,  £c.  The 
first  title  was  only  used  in  trading  towns 
(not  necessarily  ports],  and  was  borne  by 
the  presiding  officers  of  several  of  the  smaller 
towns  until  recent  timee.  Tua-ytnfa  is  the 
usual  term  for  the  headman  of  a  township. 
He  was  probably  chosen  by  the  inhabitonta 


in  free  townships,  bnt  would  be  nominated  by 
tha  lord  in  dependent  townahipe.  Ue  ap- 
peared with  the  four  best  men  ii 


n  the  hundred 


reeponsiblB  for  his  loid's  men.  The  position 
of  the  manor-reeva  (the  represeutative  of  the 
earlier  tun-gereta)  in  the  thirteenth  century 
is  clearly  described  in  Fleta.  He  was  to  be  a 
good  husbandman  chosen  by  the  viHali,  and 
waa  responsible  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  having  especially  to  watch  over  the 
ploughs,  and  see  that  due  service  was 
rendered.  A  kind  of  co-ordinate  anthori^ 
was  apparently  exercised  by  the  lord's  bailiff, 
and  both  alike  were  subject  to  the  seneschal 
or  steward,  who  often  supervised  several 
manor*.  The  term  hitndnd'Tetvi  nowhere 
appears.  But  a  reeve  is  numtioned  sa  holding 
the  court  of  the  hundred  in  tha  laws  of 
Edward  the  Elder  and  Ethelred,  and  it  is 
possible  that  there  were  two  offloera  in  the 
hundred,  Uie  reevs  representing  tha  king's 
interests,  becoming,  after  tha  umqueit,  tiie 
bailiff  of  the  hondred,  and  the  fa  ' 
ealdor  representing  the  freeman. 

The  dsrfntkm  at  Ui*  nuse  la 
It  has  luiulJj  bscD  ooiueot«d  with   GermsB 
an/,  sad  gntu,  rrvj,  i-t-  oJd,  and  upUined  Iv 


"■Idemuo."   "lainianT," 

9  >bilalogiaa    obfeotiasa 

Sbhinld  ma  InnHMii  to 

DO  Moueat  It   with  nalan, 

a  luf«  part  of  the  (benff  s 


gcMad  that  It  WM  dsrivad  boss  rifan,  to  odl 
aloud,  and  thu  dsnotad  kumilor.  tbe  ■ummon- 
bsoflour.  Mr.  Max  Xnllsr  (iMtwH  «  bnt,. 
tl!lM,ad.  lSaa),i>UlanfB(£iwtlwdarlvatlon 
fiOB  (ran  a*  Mtar  than  tbe  otbsn,  tbmvbt 
■ome  more  vtiffBAtocy  etnnolon  mlaht  be 
diHMversd.  Kate  nuentlr  Mr.  SEiat  (Ktirnol. 
"""-"    -  -.IhasdecMed  that  Cbaoriffii^si-" 


}3».  U:  and  tor  tiie  Hlgh.Bsava^Onan,  Ctn^ 
iwd  nr*««.,  aapeciallj  oh.  i.      [W.  J.  A.] 


(1)  dissatiataction  with  the  piactical  operation 
of  tbe  papal  headship ;  (2)  a  deaire  to  reform 
the  de^y,  and  render  the  Church  more  use- 
ful; {3)  a  conviction  that  the  system  of  the 
meditaval  Church  had  in  many  ways  deviated 
from  the  teaching  at  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
and  from  primitive  custom.  The  first  of 
these  causes  showed  itself  in  England  in 
the  rei^  of  Henry  III.,  and  nsdnallv  led 
to  legislative  acts  by  which  England  en- 
deavoured to  protect  itself  from  undue  in. 
terfarenoe  on  the  pari  of  tha  pope.  The 
Statutee  of  Proviaors  and  Pnemnnire  se- 
cured England  against  the  heavy  exactiona 
by  which  the  papacy  during  the  Greet  Schism 
oppressed  ChriBtendom.  [PaP4ct.]  In  the 
refoxming  aouncila  of  Uie  fifteenth  centoryt 
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Tbich  Uboored  in  ndn,  Engtond  did  not  take 
e,  promineiit  port,  because  it  olreodj  liftd  tlie 
means  of  keeping  in  check  the  claiini  of  the 
pBpocr.  It  WM,  however,  an  Engtishmsn 
vho  ftnt  gathered  together  and  expressed  the 
liinnntinfnrTirn  uf  Europe.  John  WycUfEe  began 
his  career  by  maintamiiig  the  independenoe 
of  the  State  from  hieiarchical  int^erenco. 
To  this  be  added  a  longing  after  greater 
•implicity  and  apiritualitj  ot  life.  He  sent 
lOrtii  pruacheis  among  the  people.  He  de- 
nounced the  woddlinuM  of  the  papacj  as  anti- 
Christian.  He  undertook  the  noble  task  of 
translating  the  Bible  into  English.  He  wrote 
. '  nomrarouB  tracts  U>  stir  up  the  people  to  greater 
eameatneei  in  reli^ou.  He  asserted  the  exist- 
enoe  of  a  true  spiritual  Chnrch  founded  on 
faith  in  Christ,  and  depending  for  its  mle  in 
the  law  of  the  Gospel,  Moreoner,  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  organisation  of  the  Church  to 
gnatai  purity,  he  attacked  the  centraJ  point 
of  Bacerdotbliam — the  material  conception  of 
tntnaubetantiation  in  the  saciament  of  the 
altar.  He  did  not  deny  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eocharist ;  he  dsmed  only  the 
change  ot  substance  m  the  elements  after 
coQBeoiation.  Thus  WycliSe  united  in  his 
teaching  the  three  principles  which  brought 
about  the  Beformation~a  strong  sense  of 
national  patriatism,  a  deep  deore  for  greater 
ipirituality  of  life,  and  an  acute  criticism  of  Uie 
doctrinee  on  which  the  existing  system  of  the 
Chnrch  was  founded.  Wyclifie'a  teaching  drew 
upon  him  ecclesiaEtical  condemnation.  His 
opinions  spread  in  Bohemia,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  rising  of  the  Hussites.  In  England  his 
foUowere,  the  Lollards,  were  nnfortunately 
associated  with  political  risings,  and  were 
EuppTeesed.  Still  Wycliffe's  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  many  of  his  writings  were  niMed 
bom  band  to  band,  and  bodies  of  "BiUe- 
msn "  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
the  land  prepared  the  way  for  more  deisded 
eflorte.    pVYCLirrH.] 

The  end  of  the  Wars  of  tlie  Soset  taw 
a  great  change  in  the  Bocial  condition  of 
England.  The  ideas  of  the  Middle  Agea  were 
bj^uishing.  The  Feudal  System  had  prao- 
ticaUr  passed  away.  While  the  nobles  were 
fighting,  the  middle  class  had  grown  more 
prosperous.  A  narrow  bat  practical  spirit 
prevailed,  which  looked  enviously  on  the 
wealth  of  the  Church,  which  was  misftected 
by  its  sentiment,  and  which  tn  a  dim  way 
wished  to  see  it  made  more  useful.  As 
the  now  learning  made  its  way  in  England 
men  like  More  dreamed  of  a  new  organisation 
of  society,  and  Colat  bestirred  himself  in  the 
cause  of  a  broader  system  of  education.  The 
Church  itself  was  vexatious  to  the  people  by 
the  wide  extension  of  its  inquisitonal  coiuis 
of  spiritual  discipline.  The  rabble  of  useless 
aud  lazy  priests  exdted  the  contempt  of 
thinking  men.  There  was  small  hope  of 
reform  from  within ;  for  the  orgnnisatiim  of 
the   Chnrch  depcoded    on  Borne,    and   the 


seoularised  papacy  of  the  nxteenth  cen- 
tury was  powerless  to  initiate  tefoimo. 
PoUtically  the  English  Church,  through  fear 
of  the  Lollards,  lud  relied  for  help  on  ^s 
crown,  and  had  trusted  to  the  balance  of 
parties.  The  overthrow  of  the  baronage  by 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  left  Uie  crown 
practically  supreme,  as  the  people  weni 
too  much  engrossed  in  business  to  care  lor 
anything  Bava  a  strong  and  peaceful  govecn- 

The  desire  for  some  reform  in  Uie  Church 
was  felt  by  Wolsey,  who  obUined  from  Oie 
pope  permission  U)  suppress  thirty  monas- 
teries, and  devote  their  revenues  to  educa- 
tional foundations  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich. 
Perhaps  Wolsey'a  schemes  for  intenial  reform 
would  have  progressed  further,  if  a  crisis  in 
the  relations  net  ween  Church  and  State  had 


Boleyn,  was  resolved  on  a  divorce  front 
his  wife  Catherine.  He  had  married  Cstberine, 
his  brother's  widow,  by  virtue  of  a  papal 
dispensation ;  he  needed  the  papal  oonacDt 
for  a  divorce.  The  papacy  was  the  sonnw  ol 
ecclesiastical  law,  the  snprame  Judge,  with 
equitable  powers  in  cases  of  grievanoa.  So 
long  as  Henry  VIII.  expected  to  obtain  his 
divorce  he  was  content  to  wait.  But  when 
Wolsey's  plans  tailed,  and  Pope  Clement 
VII.  showed  that  he  dared  not  gratify  the 
English  king  at  the  expense  of  offending  the 
Emperor,  Henry  VIII.  resolved  to  give  the 
pope  a  sample  of  his  spirit.  Tbe  powerful 
minister  Wolsey  was  declared  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  the  Statute  of  Ptffimnniie,  be- 
cause he  had  exercised  le^tine  powers  with- 
out the  king's  consent.  He  fell,  and  no  voif* 
was  raised  in  his  favour  (16:^9).  Henry  VUI. 
appealed  from  the  pope  to  the  learning  ot 
Cbriatendom,  and  proceeded  to  gather  the 
opinions  of  the  universities  on  the  legaUty  at 
his  marriage,  and  the  propriety  of  his  divorce. 
Farther,  to  terrify  the  pope  by  a  display  of 
his  power,  he  involved  aU  the  clergy  ot  the 
realm  nnder  the  penalties  of  Pn^nnire, 
because  they  had  recognised  Wolsey's  l^a- 
tine  authority.  The  Convocation  of  1 53 1  was 
compelled  to  sue  for  the  king's  pardon,  and 
grant  him  a  large  subsidy  by  way  ot  a  Gne. 
Moreover,  the  Icmg  demanded  that  he  should 
be  called  in  the  preamble  of  tbe  Bill  granting 
the  subsidy,  "  sole  protector,  and  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  and  cleiyy  of  England." 
With  diffictjlty  Archbishop  Wariiam  modified 
tbe  term  "  supreme  head  "  by  the  limitation 
"  ss  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  allows."  In  the 
Parliament  of  1632  the  pcrpe  was  still  further 
threatened  by  an  Act  forbidding  the  payment 
ot  annates  to  Gome.  The  clergy  were  terri6ed 
by  the  presentation  by  the  Commons  of  a  long 

fctition  concerning  ecclesiaRtical  grievances, 
t  was  clear  that  Henry  VIII.  was  in  a  por- 
tion to  do  what  he  woold.     The  Commons,  ss 
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■de,  bacaoBe  tbaj  had  maaj  pnuitiad 
jmevances  vhich  they  hoped  to  see  Tedreawd. 
The  clergy  had  no  sIxoDg  hold  od  the  people, 
and  had  little  organiBation  amongst  thein- 
■alvea.  They  were  helplew  before  the  kiog, 
and  the  pope  was  unable  (o  give  them  any 
■nccouT.  What  is  knawa  ae  "the  foibmin. 
Bon  of  the  clergy "  waa  limply  the  piactioal 
recognition  of  tkis  tact.  Conyocation  in  1632 
"  submitted  themselves  humbly  to  his  high- 
ness," and  undertook  thenceforth  to  pro- 
mulgate no  ordiiianoe  which  bad  not  rsceired 
the  royal  approval,  and  to  submit  the  provincial 
constitutions  then  in  trace  to  reviaioD  by  a 
oommittee  of  aiitaen  laycnea  and  sixteea 
cl^'Ky  appointed  by  the  king.    In  1633  the 


noQQced  his  marriage  invalid  from  the  first. 
Aa  the  pope  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  iti 
validity,  this  was  a  decided  assertion  of  the 
Act  passed  in  1632  that  appeals  in  saoh  cases 
as  had  hitherto  bean  punnied  in  the  Court  of 
Borne  should  thenceforth  be  hod  within  the 
realm.  Henry  TIII.'s  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn  announced  his  breach  not  only  with 
the  papacy  but  with  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe.  He  had  advanced  st^  by  step  till 
there  was  no  return  possible.  The  Parliament 
of  1634  passed  Acta  confinningthenibniisKiDn 
of  the  clergy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown, 
forbidding  the  payment     '  '     " 


other  dues  to  the  pope,  establishing  the  king 
as  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  wi^  authority 
to  reform  all  abuses,  and  conferring  on  him 
all  payments  that  previously  ware  made  to 
the  pope.  All  that  wae  implied  in  the  papal 
headship  over  the  Church  wss  now  swept 
away  from  England.  The  secular  privileges 
of  tiie  pope  were  conferred  npon  the  crown. 
The  CbuTch,  whose  machinery  had  already 
been  broken  down  by  papal  encroachments, 
was  left  without  any  power  to  repair  that 
machinery.  Its  legislative  power  waa  tubject 
to  the  royal  assent,  its  courts  were  left  un- 
reformod,  and  appeals  were  to  be  heard  and 
decided    in   some    court    approved   by    the 

Henry  VIIT.  had  overturned  Uie  papal 
headship,  and  wsb  no  doubt  aided  in  so  oomg 
by  the  example  of  those  Q«naui  steles  where 
toe  ideas  of  Luther  had  prevailed.  But 
Uenry  himself  was  opposed  to  Luther's 
teaching,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
caase  of  doctrinal  reform.  He  wished  the 
Church  to  remain  as  it  had  been,  save  that 
the  rights  of  the  pope  were  transferred  to 
the  crown.  Even  Cronmer,  though  he  had 
broken  the  rule  of  clerical  celibacy,  did  not 
meditate  any  gtoat  change.  But  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  especially  men  tnmed  their 
attention  to  Oermsn  theology.  At  the  end  of 
1S34  ConvocatiDn  petitioned  the  king  to 
deoree  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English, 
a  work  wUch  waa  not  allowed  till  I63T.  The 
TUtatotul  power  d  the  down,  verted  in  the 


bands  of  Cromwell  as  Vicar-general,  was  not 
allowed  to  slumber.  The.  visitation  of  the 
nnaller  monasteriGB  led  to  an  Act  in  1536 
giving  to  the  crown  all  religious  houses  below 
the  annual  value  o(  £SOD.  In  1G39  the  Sup- 
followed. 


The  c 


I  of   I 


party  were'  abolished. 
miportanoe  of  the  Church  was  greatly 
diminished.  The  political  power  of  the 
Church  in  the  House  of  Lords  wa«  reduced. 
Thoee  who  were  accused,  with  some  reason, 
of  making  the  ecclesiastical  profession  a 
cloak  for  idlanees  were  dispeised. 

These  changes  were  not  made  without  pro- 
foundly affecting  Wng-Hnh  society.  The  bulk 
of  the  lower  claasea  were  attached  to  the 
old  state  of  things,  and  snfiered  from  the 
abolition  of  the  mooaateries.  The  number  of 
those  who  were  influenced  by  the  teaching 
of  Luther  iucroased  in  activity.  The  middle 
class  alone  was  satisfied,  and  Henry  Till, 
took  caie  to  ntiaty  them  in  his  measures.  To 
define  the  position  of  the  Snglish  Church, 
Ten  Articles  "  to  Itablish  Christian  quiet- 
ness "  were  put  forward  by  the  southern 
Convoeatian  in  1S33,  which  asserted  as  "laud- 
able oeremonies''  the  chief  nsea  of  the  old 
Church.  In  1637  was  issued  the  Biai^'i 
Book,  at  InttittKim  of  a  ChriUm  Man,  which 
discarded  the  papal  monarchy,  but  otherwise 
maintained  the  existing  system.  Free  di»- 
cnstdon  of  dogmatic  queetions  was  not  ac- 
cording to  Heouy  Till. 'a  views.  He  valued 
his  reputation  for  orthodoxy,  and  in  1639 
the  Six  Ariielti  inflicted  the  punishment 
of  death  on  all  who  should  call  m  question 
the  chief  dogmas  and  practices  of  the  mediflval 
Church.  So  long  as  Hanr^  VIII.  litad  no 
further  changes  were  made  m  the  position  of 
the  Church  of  England.  His  strong  hand 
kept  contending  parties  from  strumling,  and 
his  strong  will  impressed  iteelf  on  t£e  nation. 

With  the  accesaioa  of  Edward  VI.  long 
pent-up  antogonisma  made  themaelvea  fell. 
One  party,  headed  by  Qardiner,  Bishop  of 
Windieatei,  was  contented  with  tha  abobtion 
of  the  papal  headship,  and  was  opposed  to 
further  change.  The  reforming  party  was 
divided  into  three  chief  bodies — one  consisted 
of  revolntionary  sectaries,  whose  wild  talk 
had  already  created  alarm ',  another  body  of 
advanced  reformers  had  absorbed  much  of 
the  theology  of  the  Swiss  tenoher  Zwingli, 
and  r^arded  the  sacraments  aa  external 
symbols  ;  the  more  moderate  reformeia, 
headed  by  Cronmer,  leaned  to  the  tcachii^ 
of  Luther  and  Mahuichthon  ;  they  were  willing 
to  reform  superstitionB  errors,  but  they  held 
bv  the  Hcnments  and  the  system  of  the 
Church.  This  last  party  succeeded  in  getting 
matters  into  their  hands,  and  expressed  their 
views  in  the  fltst  prayer-book  of  Edward  VL, 
and  in  the  Boot  of  tht  BomUU:  The  prayer- 
book  invvided  a  uniform  use  for  the  serriaB 
of  fJi^i  Rngtuh   Church ;   the  tiflTnili**  pfo- 
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Tided  foe  the  reatoiation  of  pretuJiiiiK  M  a 
memiB  of  teaching  the  people  ;  the  Bible  waa 
■Jready  tranalat^.     The  piacticaj  oharactec 


of  the  BaKliHh  Church  was  thul 
It  Miaed  at  meeting  the  natioiud  needs,  and 
appealed  to  the  national  intelligence.  But 
the  first  Prayer-book  did  not  Batisfy  the  more 
anient  reformera,  whose  numbers  vera  rein- 
forced hy  a  large  influx  of  foreign  teachers 
driTen  by  religioua  pOTWOutitm  bam  the  Con- 
tinent. Under  their  influence  Cranmer's 
views  developed,  and  in  1662  a  sscood  Prayer- 
book  was  iasDed,  which  simplified  vestments, 
omittad  some  usages  whidi  were  deemed 
mperstitioua,  and  re-modelled  the  Communion 
S^vice  that  it  might  be  more  aocept&ble  to 
Ule  followers  of  Zwingli  and  Calvm.  The 
formularies  of  the  Church  were  also  set  forth 
la  Forty-two  Articles,  which  in  the  main 
followed  the  ideas  of  the  Saxon  reformers, 
white  retuning  mach  of  the  conservatism 
which  especially  marked  the  beginmngs  of 
Uke  FjiglSih  movement.  No  sooner  had  this 
bean  done  than  the  accession  of  Mary  pro- 
duced a  reaction,  which  the  bulk  of  tha 
people  regarded  with  indiSerenc«.  The 
nogress  in  the  Beformation  under  Edward 
Vl.  had  been  too  rapid.  It  had  bean  accom- 
panied by  many  outrage  On  the  opiniaDS  of 
those  who  held  by  the  old  forma.  It  showed 
little  tenderness  or  conaideiation  for  otfaos, 
and  was  endured  rBthar  than  volccmed. 

Under  Hary,  Qardiner  and  his  party  pre- 
pared to  return  to  a  recr^^tion  of  the  papal 
headahip.  England  was  agua  reconciled  to 
the  papacy.  Many  of  the  English  reformers 
fled  to  the  Continent;  many  who  remained, 
amongst  them  Ctanmer,  simered  de«tb  lor 
their  iqiinions.  Bat  Mary's  government  was 
a  £ulure.  Her  reUgioos  persecution  was  carried 
'  1  a  spirit  <m!  nanow  fanatdciBm,  which 


of  the  exceftdre  seal  of  the  reformers  under 
Edward  VI.,  and  disposed  mmi  to  look  regret- 
fully on  the  reipl  ftnd  policy  of  Henry  VIII. 
Elizabeth  had  lived  through  both,  and  hod 
conformed  to  BomaDiara  under  Mary.  She 
made  no  change  at  first,  but  Anne  Boleyn's 
daughter  could  not  Borioualy  contemplate  a 
reconciliaticm  with  the  papacy.  Her  flrtt 
Farliiuiient  in  1569pasBeaan  Act  to  "restore 
to  the  crown  the  sndent  jurisdiction  over 
the  estate  ecnUsiasiicsl  and  spiritual,  and 
abulidi  all  torafpi  jmisdictions  repugnant 
to  the  Mme."  Eliiabeth  explained  the  mean- 
ing of  tha  royal  aopremacy  so  re-established 
to  be  "  ooder  Gtod  to  have  the  sovereignty 
and  rule  over  oU  personH  born  within  those 
her  realms  of  what  estate,  either  ecclesiastical 
or  tempotal,  toever  they  be,  so  as  no  other 
foreign  power  shall  or  ooght  to  have  any 
superiority  over  them.''  At  the  same  ttme 
heresy  was  defined  to  be  what  was  contrary 
to  the  canonical  Scrintnres,  or  the  fint  fonr 
M  Fiayer^book  was  ivvised 


and  legalised,  and  uniformity  of  worship  was 
enforced  by  an  Act  bidding  all  men  to  resort 
to  their  parish  church.  The  greater  put  at 
the  MiiT.;^^  bishops  refused  to  t&ke  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  and  were  deprived  of  their  sees. 
Matthew  Parker,  the  new  Archbishop  of 
Contarbnry,  brought  great  learning  and  much 
moderation  to  the  difGcult  task  of  re-organis- 
ing the  Wngiiah  Church  upon  a  ba«ia  which 
should  be  at  once  comprehensive  and  definite 
enongh  to  form  a  strong  institutioo.  Tha 
exiles  who  had  fied  before  Mary's  persecution 
returned  to  Ertgland,  strongly  imboed  with 
the  ideas  of  Calvin.  The  Catholio  psrtv 
resented  its  loss  of  supremacy.  £lisibeUl 
supported  ss  a  compromise  the  system  which 
her  lather  had  devised.  The  old  order  snd 
ceremonies  of  Uie  Chnrch  were  left  untoached, 
while  room  was  made  for  die  exercise  of  the 
spirit  ot  personal  religion.  At  first  the  Bliia- 
bethan  system  was  not  strong  in  its  hold  on  the 
popular  mind.  It  was  tolerated  becanse  it  was 
the  only  means  ot  securing  pettce.  Soon  the 
feeling  of  themoss of  the  peoptsgathmed  round 
it,  and  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth 
identified  it  wiUi  tha  English  tpint,  A  body 
of  Calvinists,  known  as  Puritans  or  Preda' 
objected  to  some  ot  its  Dsremonies,  and  t 
episcoTial  organiaatioa.  They  vainly  stiu-a 
to  moke  alterations,  and  the  "  Martin  Mar- 
prelate"  oontroTOTsy  (1688)  is  a  testimony  to 
their  seaL  They  were  strong  in  the  Hones 
of  Commons,  and  grew  in  strength  under 
Jamas  I.  and  Charles  I.,  so  that  the  Great  Re- 
bellion was  as  much  a  religious  as  a  political 
CDnteoversy.     On  the  other  hand,  the  B       - 


Elisabeth  was  excommunicated  in  IfiTO,  and 
Jeanit  misriimaries  flocked  into  England, 
They  ware  persecuted,  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  English  Catholics  remained  loyal  to  their 
qneen  and  country  against  the  attacks  of 
Spain.  Practically  the  reign  of  Elisabeth 
saw  England  established  as  a  Proteetont 
oounby.  The  Church  ot  England  has  in  the 
main  adhered  to  the  lines  Uien  laid  down, 
while  Romanists  and  Noncoikformists  have 
gradually  bean  admitted  to  civil  and  religious 
equality. 

Fronde,  BW.  </  Kw. :  Lingsid,  Hiri.  ef 
Xng.f  BClTm  VnurJab;  Dlioii,  Hut.  ^  On 
CKwih  of  £ng. ;  Herlin,  Bid,  ^f^tlw  S^fprwrn- 
ttoBj  fois,  AatM  and  KoninuiUi ;  Bumet,  Hut. 
of   Ou    Rd^THutink .-    Pnonrk.     Aacmdi    of   tlu 

iblkatioiw  or  tlM 
ibbcnt.  But',  b}  tJu  S^miuhflt  ■>  tlH  Tiw 
•'  '-"^-  [K.  C] 

Btffbmubtion  in  bttluid.  The  Fu- 

liainent  which  met  at  Dublin  in  Hay,  1536, 
rapidly  copied  the  measure*  wluch  the  Eng- 
lidi  Parliunent  bad  just  passed.  In  the  first 
session  the  king  was  declsred  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  given  the  ftm- 
truite :  and  appeals  to  Borne  were  abolished. 
To  fMilitate  the  wo^  Pojninga'  Act  was 
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anapended,  lo  tbsttbe  Engliahitatutea  needed 
only  to  be  copied,  and  it  vu  not  neceeniy  to 
■and  dniti  to  London  and  back.  No  oppon- 
tion  w«a  ofFer«l  by  the  laitf  ;  but  the  apintual 
peen  aturdily  Tesisted  the  progTen  of  the 
bitld ;  and  the  proctors  o(  the  dersr  (who 
were  in  Ireland  membani  of  F&rlument, 
though  not  apparently  sitting  with  the  Com- 
mons, but  in  a.  separate  house]  were  so  ener- 
getic in  obatniction  that  the  Privy  Council 
decided  that  thev  had  no  right  to  vote,  and 
cmuaed  an  Act  to  be  passed  in  the  next  wffiion 
depriving  liiBai  of  the  privilege.  In  1S37 
owtain  mooaateriee  were  auppreiaed,  and  this 
wi£  soon  followed  by  s  general  diiBointion. 
A  small  part  of  the  monastio  revenues  were 
tnneferred  to  biahoprics ;  but,  as  in  England, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  land  was  aold  at 
nominal  prices  to  private  persons.  An  im- 
portant part  was  played  in  theee  traneactioiu 
by  George  Browne,  the  "  Crtuunar  ol  Ire- 
land," who  had  been  Frovindol  of  the  Austin 
PriaiB,  and  bad  been  created  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  in  1536.  The  Bidding  Pra^  issued  by 
him  in  1538  ia  theflnt  document  in  which  the 
onioD  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland 
ia  declared.  Until  the  accenion  of  Edward 
TI.,  no  change  was  made  in  wonhip  or  belief. 
Bat  when  an  attempt  waa  made  by  the  council 
without  Act  of  Parliameat  to  enforce  the  iiae 
of  Edward's  Prayer  Book,  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  most  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
refnsed  to  obey.  Only  Browns  and  five 
bisfaopa  accepted  the  new  liturgy.  Aa  Annagh 
waa  in  the  land  of  O'Neil,  and  beyond  the 
control  of  the  council,  the  primacy  was  trana- 
'  '  1  Dublin,  and  some  ot  the  varant 
I  were  filled  up  by  advanced  Be- 
mnnan,  of  whom  the  most  important  was 
Bale  ot  Oswiry.  Under  Mary  the  old  atata 
of  things  wan  restored.  Browne,  the  con- 
fanning  biabops,  and  the  married  clergy  were 
dqirived.  In  the  second  year  ot  Elizabeth,  a 
canfiilly  packed  Parliament  paseed  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  and  copied  the  contemporary 
English  measuree.  Three  bishops  alone  re- 
fnaed  to  conform ;  bat  in  a  large  port  ot  the 
eonntry  mass  continued  to  be  performed,  and 
where  the  new  system  waa  really  introduced, 
the  dissolution  ot  the  monasteries,  which  had 
in  many  places  served  the  pariah  churches, 
left  baU  the  parishes  without  cleigy.  The 
Bnglish  Church,  which  had  baen  imposed  by 
the  *ii"gl''''  Qovammeot,  and  waa  used  as  a 
means  of  Angliciiong  the  Irish,  never  laid  hold 
of  the  Irish  people.  They  adhered  firmly  to 
the  old  opinionB,  and  persecution  only  inten- 
sified their  steodfastoesa.  The  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  in  1869  waa  an  admiasion 
that  the  Kefonoation  in  Ireland  had  been  a 
failure,  and  that  the  people  ware  practically 
Bmnsa  Catholic 


Bttfonnaitioii  in  8oatl*Ild.  The  Ke- 
fonoation was  the  fir^t  national  movement 
in  Scotland  which  originated  with  the  people, 
who  DOW  came  forward  tor  the  first  time  as  a 
power  in  the  State.  By  the  beginning  ot  the 
fifteenth  century  the  church  in  Scotland  had 
becotoe  very  nnpopular.  Favoured  by  the 
crown  it  had  amassed  riches  and  lands.  Ita 
prelates  held  the  great  offices  of  state,  and 
were  arrogant  and  overbearing,  delightiiig  in 
displays  of  their  pomp  and  power.  This 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  baronage.  Tb» 
bnrden  of  the  tithes  and  church  duea,  and  the 
greed  and  injustice  that  were  exercised  in 
extorting  them  by  the  clergy,  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  avarice  was  doimnant,  woke  the 
hatred  ot  the  pec^te,  who  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  the  reformed  doctrines  These  doctrines 
were  imported  by  the  fngitlTea,  who  fled  over 
"     "  '    seek  safety  from  the  Marian 

England.      Sympathy   with 


action  amon^  the  people.  Many  of  the  land- 
ownera,  inspired  by  a  desire  to  get  hold  of  the 
church  lands,  joined  the  popular  movement. 
The  Refonner*  signed  the  bond  which  pledged 
them  to  united  support  TCovevakt]  in 
1557.  Abjuration  of  Papal  authority  and 
adoption  of  the  English  Bible  and  Piayer- 
book  were  its  principle*.  The  "  Lords  of 
the  Ccogregation,"  as  the  supporters  of  the 
bond  were  called,  demanded  of  the  regent, 
Mary  ot  Guise,  a  rstormation  ot  religion  in 
accordance  with  these  principles.  She  refused, 
and  sununoned  their  preachers  before  the 
Privy  Council  This  roused  a  tumult.  The 
mob,  excited  by  John  Enox,  rose  in  Perth, 
sacked  the  religions  houses,  and  defaced  the 


,    ,  quell  the  ins 

gents,  and  thereby  excited  a  civil  war.  The 
congrc^tion  took  up  anna  and  appealed  to 
England  for  support.  On  the  death  of  the 
regent  the  estates  passed  ths  Refonnation 
Statutes,  which  abjured  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  adopted  the  Genevan  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  declared  the  celebration  of  the 
moss  a  capital  offence  [Aug.  25,  1560).  Thus 
the  Church  of  Scotland  waa  nominally  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  Rome.  But  these  statutes 
were  not  confirmed  by  the  crovm,  for  the 
queen,  Mary  Stuart,  was  in  France.  Whea 
she  arrived  in  Scotland  (1561],  though  she 
did  not  attempt  to  restore  the  c^d  church,  she 
demanded  toleration  for  herself  and  her 
attendants,  and  re-established  the  mass  In 
her  private  chapel.  Meanwhile  the  ministers 
and  the  lairds  fell  ont  over  the  disposal  of 
the  church  lands.  Most  of  the  ridiest  of 
ths  ecclesiastical  estates  had  been  alnady 
secured  by  laymen.  Ot  the  lands  that 
Btill  unappropriated  the  Privy  Council 
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ntt  Knuuned  in  pooBeaioiL  of  the  dmrchmea 
who  held  it,  and  as  limy  died  oS  it  waa  to 
hU  to  the  crown.  But  the  Lords  refused 
to  accept  tlie  Fint  Book  of  Di«npliru,  a  code 
of  atringeut  BUtatoa drawn  upby  theminiBters 
for  the  govemcoont  of  the  Church,  even  more 
tTTannicaJ  in  spirit  than  the  exactiona  of  the 
(dd  ohnroh,  which  had  been  found  so  galling'. 
For  the  Fnabytera  unagined  that  t^y  hiul. 
moceedad  to  Uie  power  of  the  pope,  and 
■unmed  the  right  of  interfering  in  matteta 
MOnlar  aa  well  aa  apirituaL  On  the  depoaitioD 
of  the  queen  (1S67)  the  Earl  of  Hurray,  her 
half-brother,  was  made  regent  for  the  infant 
king.  He  had  been  foremost  aa  a  leader  of 
the  Oongiegation,  and  during  hia  regency 
Preahytfnaniam  was  in  the  ascendant.  The 
goTVTimant  of  all  eoolemaatioal  mattera  vaa 
oommitted  to  the  Qeaeral  Asaembly,  a  council 
of  Presbrtera  elected  by  their  breUiren. 
Litnrgictu  wonhip,  however,  waa  not  alto- 
gether Bwept  away  with  the  ritea  and  oers- 
moniea  of  the  Bemiah  Church.  A  prayer- 
book,  called  the  Jfeoi  c/  Ctmrnm  Ordtr,  waa  in 
daily  oae  in  the  churches.   Uoder  the  regency 


■object  to  the  authority  irf  tibe  Oeneral  As- 
■onbly.    In  lfi92  thia  shadowy  episcopacy  waa 

•gain  abolished,  and  tho  Praabyterian  polity 
established.  Each  Pieabyter  was  supreme  in 
his  own  parish.  A  certain  number  of  parishes 
formed  a  Preabytery  or  council  of  PreBfayters, 
who  deapatchea  the  ecclesiastical  business  of 
the  diatriot.  His  Synod,  composed  of  seraial 
I^esbytsries,  waa  a  coort  of  appeal  for  matten 
of  grarer  import,  while  the  supreme  court, 
the  Ocoieral  Assembly,  met  jearly  at  Edin- 
bnrgh.  It  was  formed  <A  minislen  and  lay- 
nuo,  aldera  as  tbey  were  called,  tmt  upas 
deputies  by  the  sereral  Presbyteries.  The 
king,  or  his  oommisnoners,  was  the  secular 
president.  There  waa  also  a  moderator 
elected  from  among  the  Presbytera  aa  acting 
president.  The  Covenant,  based  upon  the 
principles  of  the  first  bond,  waa  very  ganemlly 
signed,  and  the  seoond  Bavk  of  Siieiptiiu, 
dnwn  up  by  Andrew  Melville,  was  ao(»ptad 
u  a  code  for  the  government  of  the  church. 
Shortly  after,  the  acceaaion  of  King  James  to 
Uls  Kngliah  throne  again  restored  epis- 
oopacy.  The  General  Assembly  waa  not, 
however,  abolished,  though  deprived  of  its 
d«apodo  power.  No  dionge  was  made 
in  the  etlablished  form  of  worship.  The 
attempt  made  by  Charlea  I.  to  substitute  the 
English  Lititrgy  for  the  Book  of  Cbnmm 
Ord*r,  and  a  Book  of  Cmom  for  the  Book  of 
Sittipliiu  led  to  the  oatlire&k  of  the  Civil 
War.  Tinder  Cromwell  Preebyterianism  was 
again  esteblished,  and  again  displaced  by 
__■ nnder   Charles   II.      After   the 
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Sinos  that  date  it  has  been  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  And  at  the  Union  the  liberty  of 
the  Church  was  aecurod  by  a  proviaioii  that 
the  Presbyterian  shoald  bo  the  only  church 
BOvamnumt  in  Scotland  from  that  time 
forwnrd. 

PrtaUn,    BeelK   ef   U*    VntttntX    Xitt    ti 
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the  Fmbjtarisii  sfde  wUl  ba   t> 
»i<iyh»wi    CKutch  Ritt.  of  BcMloi 

Eptnopalliui  ilda  in  GthIi,  itiicL 

land  I  and  from  Uifl  CatlioUo  ude  In  & 

emlHcUt  dtT  KtOuil  Kireht  in  Soholllaoa  iiaaat. 

[M.  M.] 

Ssfbrm  Bills.    The  question  of  FarUa- 

mentanr  Reform  wm  Brat  raised  in  a  practical 

ahape  by  Pitt,  when  he  brought  forward  in 

1T6S  a   motion,    proposing   to     disfranchise 

thirty-aix    rotten    borou^ia   retuining    two 

members  each,  and  to  give  Ule  membeia  to 

tlie  oonntiw  and  to  London.     The    motion 

was  rejected  by  248  te   174.    The  breaking 

out  of  the  French  revolutian   a   few    yean 

sftarwarda,  and  the  European  war,  diverted 

men's  minda  tana  the  eubject,  and  prodaceda 

disinclination  towvtla  the  extension  of  pmia- 


motion,  which  was  negatived  by  232  t 
and  met  with  no  better  fate  when  brought 
forward  again  in  1797.  The  Fox  ministry 
had  no  leisure,  and  the  Portland  miniatry 
no  inclination,  to  attend  to  the  mattv. 
In  1B17  a  motion  of  Sir  Fianda  Bnrdett 
was  lost  by  26&  to  77,  and  a  bolder  attempt 
of  the  same  member  to  introduce  manhood 
snfftage  the  following  year  foond  cot  a 
■ingle  supporter  beside  the  mover  and 
seconder.  In  IS20  Lord  J.  Ruaeell  cairied 
a  Bill  for  withholding  writs  from  the  rotten 
borongha  of  Camelford,  Qiampound,  Peniyn, 
and  Bomstai^e,  which  was  thrown  out  by 
thoLoida.  IWfayearfromlSSlto  1S29  Lord 
J.  Roaaell  or  some  other  Whig  introduced  a 
motimi  for  reform,  which  in  each  esse  was 
rejected.  In  Feb,,  1S30,  the  Marquess 
of^  Blandford  moved  an  amendmrnt  to  the 
addnaa  in  favour  of  reform,  which  wu 
rejected  by  Sfi  to  II.  The  iauiB  year 
Calvert'a  Bill  to  transfer  the  lepresentntion  of 
East  Retford  to  Birmingham,  and  Lord  J. 
RuBaell'a  motion  to  enfniDcbise  Leeda,  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham,  were  rejected. 
When  Lord  Grey  became  Prime  Minister  in 
this  year  the  subject  was  st  once  taken  up  hj 
tba  Cabinet.  On  March  1,  1831,  Lord  J. 
BuBsall  introduced  the  Reform  Bill.  After 
most  animated  debates  the  second  reading  of 
the  bin  waa  auried  (March  2)  by  a  roajori^ 
of  one  (302  to  301).  On  an  amendment  in 
committee  (or  rednring  the  whole  numbca  of 
members  the  ministry  were  defeated.  On 
April  22  Farliamrat  was  diMolved,  to  vest 
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■gain  in  June  with  the  refonnen  in  a  great 
mkjarity.'  The  Buform  Bill  iraa  aauin  carried, 
this  time  b>'  367  votes  to  231.  On  Sept.  i2 
the  bill  finftily  paned  the  Cummona,  but  was 
thrown  ont  by  the  Lotde  (Oct  8}  by  199  to 
158.  In  December  a  third  Reform  Bill  wea 
brought  in  and  ouried  by  a  majority  of  1S2. 
The  Bill  sent  up  to  the  Lords  in  1832  ptiwed 
tiie  second  reading  on  April  14  at  that  year. 
Bnt  on  May  7  the  Feen,  by  a  majority  of  36, 
pDCtponed  the  disCranchiiing  clauaea  of  the 
bill,  thoa  Tiriiually  rejecting  it.  The  king 
refnaad  to  cieate  new  Feera,  the  miniatere 
reogned,  and  the  Doke  of  Wellington 
attempted  to  form  a  Tory  miniatiy.  But  the 
attempt  waa  hopeleaa,  and  the  nation  almost 
in  a  itat^  of  inauirection.  On  May  16  the 
Orey  ministry  returned  to  office,  and  the  king 
was  OTepared  to  cieate  new  Feerj  if  necosaary. 
The  Lords,  however,  at  len^  gave  way,  and 
on  June  4  the  Bill  was  passed.  The  BttfomL 
Bill  of  iSSSdisfrancbiaeil  66  borooKhs,  havine 
leaa  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and  deprived 
3D  Other  borooghs  of  one  member  each. 
Of  the  143  seats  gained,  66  were  given  to  the 
coontioa,  22  of  uie  large  towns  received  two 
meniben  each,  aod  21  others  one  each.  A. 
uniform  £10  honsehold  francliiBe  was 
established  in  boroQgha,  and  In  the  conntiea 
the  franchise  was  given  to  copyholders,  lease- 
boldflrs  and  tenanU-at-will  holding  property 
of  the  value  of  £50  and  upwards.  Bafonn 
Bills  with  analogous  proviaioiis  were  also 
passed  for  Scotliuid  and  IreUnd  in  1832. 
Between  1S32  and  1850  motions  tor  further 
extending  the  franchise  were  frequently  made 
and  lost  In  1862  and  1854  Lord  J.  KneseU 
introdnoed  Reform  Bills  which  were  with- 
drawn. In  1866  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  behalf  of 
the  Consarrativea,  introduced  a  bill,  whi<ji 
WM  defeated  by  39  votes.  In  1866  (March)  a 
comprehensive  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  by 
Ur.  Qladstone.  Tba  "Adullomite"  section 
of  the  libenUa  had,  however,  seceded  frran 
their  party,  and  the  Bill,  after  fltn«e  debate, 
waa  carried  only  by  6  votes,  and  in  June  the 
gcvenunent  were  clefeated  on  an  amendment. 
The  Liberals  resigned  and  the  Conaervativec,  in 
Feb.,  1867,  brought  forward  and  passed  (Aug.) 
Hr.  Diameli'a  Reform  BiU  of  1867.  This 
bill  coofened  a  household  and  lodger  franchise 
in  boroughs,  though  it  still  left  a  property 
qiieliflcationincoanties[Et.ii:noHa],  Between 
1872  and  1SB3  motions  in  favonr  of^honsehold 
franchise  in  the  coontiee  were  moved 
(generaUy  by  Mr.  G.  0.  Trevelyan)  and 
rejected.  In  1884  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced 
a  Bef  oim  BiU  intended  to  render  the  franchise 
uniform  in  England,  Scotland  and  Irelahd, 
and  to  asaimilate  it  in  counties  and  boroughs. 
No  provisions  tor  the  redistribution  of  seats 
were  made,  hot  the  govermnent  under- 
took to  bring  in  a  Bill  dealing  with  the 
aubjeet  at  an  early  date.  After  several 
amendmokta  in  {avour  of  joinini^  the  Franchiu 


oat  in  the  Conunona,  the  bill  passed  its  third 
readingin  the  lower  house  by  a  majority  of 
130.  The  Lords,  however,  declared  by  a 
majority  of  61  that  no  bill  would  be  aatisho- 
tory  which  did  not  deal  with  the  two  subjects 
of  extension  of  the  franchise  and  redistribu- 
tion. The  eovemment  Bill  waa  accordingly 
abandoned  for  the  seseian. 

ltdlmmyrth,Rlit.i:fth,IHfi)rmBmt  Alpbeiia 
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„  of  royalty,  includ- 
ing vanous  aiticlea  nsed  at  coronations  and  on 
state  occasiont.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  under  the  charge  of  the  Abbot  of  West- 
minster till  the  BetormatioD ;  they  are  now 
preserved  in  the  jewel  office  at  the  Tower. 
In  164S  ths  crowns  were  broken  to  pieoes; 


Hegsaoy  may  eiist  during  the  abaenoa 
or  the  incapacity  of  the  sovereign  throu^ 
nonage  or  disease.  William  I.,  on  his  visit 
to  Normandv  in  1067,  left  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Bajeui,  and  William  Fits  Osbern,  Earl  of 
Hu«ford,  joint  guardians  of  his  kingdom, 
though  he  assigned  to  each  a  special  pro- 
vince. When  the  functions  of  the  chief  j  us- 
ticiar  became  defined,  the  vice-gerenoy  of  the 
kingdom  was  reckoned  among  them,  Uiough 
the  relative  rights  of  this  officer  and  of  t^ 
members  of  the  royal  bouse  were  not  settled. 
Henry  II.,  during  his  abeenoe,  ransed  his 
authority  to  be  vtated  in  his  son,  the  voiui|»r 
Henry,  even  before  he  assodated  him  with 
himself  in  the  kingship.  On  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  Eleanor  acted  aa  regent  imtil  the 
return  of  her  son,  and  on  the  iaU.  of  the  jus- 
ticiar Longcbamp,  while  Richard  was  on  the 
crusade,  &e  borons  recognised  John  as  the 
vice-gerent  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  it  becune  customary  for  the 
king  to  appoint  certain  heutenants,  and  some- 
times his  ddeat  eon,  though  an  infant,  to  act 
dniii^  his  absence.  Accordingly  William 
nL,oa  leaving  EngUnd  in  1696,  Queen  Ahir 
b^ng  then  dead,  appointed  seven  lords  jus- 
tices tor  that  pnrpose.  George  I.  left  the 
Prince  of  Walee  aa  r^^t  daring  his  first 
abaenoe  from  England,  but  never  did  so  again 
on  any  like  occasion.  The  question  of  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  during  the 
abaence  of  the  king  is  now  of  little  importance. 

As  the  oommon  law  does  not  recognise  in- 
capacity in  the  sovereign,  special  provisions 
have  been  made  aa  to  regency  when  oocaaioD 
required.  On  the  accession  ot  Henry  III.  at 
the  age  of  nine,  tiie  barons  appointed  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  aa  regent  with  the  title 
rvetor  rtgit  H  ngni,  and  associated  oertain 
councillors  with  him.  When  Edward  UL 
foooeededbiabUilwiattbeageolfonrteen,  tb« 
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PulMDnent  nonuittted  a  council  to  adviM  him. 
No  reRent  wai  appointed  diuiog  Qte  nonage 
ot  BiSiaTd.  II.,  but  the  ma.gtui.tet  in  this  caaa 
nominated  the  counciL  On  the  occeMitm  of 
Hemy  VL,  hia  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Qloucester, 
claimed  Uie  regency  aa  nert  of  kin,  and  by 
the  will  ot  the  late  king.  Both  theee  d&tmB 
were  disallowed  by  tka  cauncil>  and  Parlia- 
ment conatiCuted  Uie  Duke  of  Bedford  pro- 
tector, allowing  Glauceater  the  protectorate 
during  the  abaence  ot  bia  broths.  When 
the  toig  fell  ill  in  1*54,  tlie  Duke  ot  York 
waa  appointed  protector  by  the  Lorda,  with 
the  aaaent  of  the  Commona.  On  hia  renewed 
iUneaa  the  next  year,  the  lorda  in  a^ain  ap- 
pointing tha  duke  aaaumed  Uie  nght  of 
choice,  though  the  aaient  of  the  Commona 
appaan  in  the  Act  of  Batification.  On  the 
death  of  Edwud  IT.  hia  widow  tried  to  obtain 
the  gnardiJUiBhip  of  her  son,  bnt  the  Duke  of 
aiDnoeetoT  waa  made  protector  by  the  counciL 
Id  1A3S  Parliament  granted  Homy  VIII. 
authority  to  name  such  gnardiana  aa  he  choaa, 
in  the  event  of  hia  leaving  a  sacceesor  under 
eighteen,  if  a  mole,  oi  nnder  aiztoen  if  a 
fwoale.  The  king  accordingly  appointed  hia 
aiiteen  eiecnlon  as  guarduina  of  hia  son 
Edward  YI.,  constituting  them  a  council  of 
government.  In  spite  at  tbis  amngement 
theae  oouncilloTs  inveated  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford witb  the  protectorate. 

After  the  a^a-th  of  Frederick,  Prinoe  of 
Walee.  in  17ol,  Parliament  provided  for  a 
poadble  minority  by  enacting  that  the  Prin- 
ceM  of  Wales  should  be  regent  and  guardian 
of  tha  king's  person,  and  by  nominating  a 
ODunial  of  regency  to  which  the  reigning  king 
had  the  right  of  adding  four  membera. 
Ueorge  III.,  after  a  severe  illuess  in  1T6S, 
wiahed  Parliament  to  allow  him  the  right  of 
appointing  any  peraon  regent  whom  he  choaa. 
A  bill,  however,  waa  passed  naming  the  queen, 
the  Princess  ol  WalM,  and  any  deaoendant  ot 
the  late  king,  aa  those  from  whom  a  regent  might 
be  aelected.  When  the  king  was  oepriTed  ot 
reMon  in  1783—9,  Fox  asserted  that  tha 
Prinoe  of  Wales  had  a  rigAl  to  the  r^ency,  and, 
though  he  aoon  substituted  "  legal  claim  "  for 
the  word  "right,"  maintained  that  Parlia- 
ment had  only  to  recognise  the  prince's 
claim,  and  ooold  not  lay  restrictions  on  his 
authority.  Pitt  on  the  other  hand  declared 
that  the  prince  had  "no  more  right  to  the 
royal  authority  than  any  other  subject," 
ftnd  having  caused  Parliament  to  be  opened 
by  commtSBioii  under  the  great  seal,  intro- 
duced a  bill  restricting  the  power  and  patron- 
age of  the  proposed  regent.  The  recovery  of 
the  tdng  prevented  the  settlement  ot  these 
questions  for  the  time.  On  a  like  occasion  in 
tSll,  Parliament  p«ssed  a  bill  impomng  re- 
strictions on  the  regent's  authority.  The 
next  regency  bill,  passed  in  1830,  provided 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  William  IV., 
before  the  qneen  was  of  the  age  of  eighteen, 
the  Doobass  of  Kant  ahonld  be  regent,  no 


council  being  appointed.  As  on  the  aooeaaon 
of  the  queen,  the  Tting  of  Hanover  became 
heir  presumptive,  a  Begency  Act  paned 
1837,  provided  that,  on  the  decease  of  her 
maj«ety,  the  royal  funotion  should  be  dis- 
charged by  lends  juildces  until  the  arrival  of 
the  king.  AnoOiBr  Act,  passed  on  the  mar- 
riage of  the  queen  in  1S40,  provided  that, 
should  Her  Majesty  leave  a  succeeaor  under 
age.  Prince  Albert  should  be  regent,  without 
any  council,  and  with  tull  powers  save  ttiot 
he  might  not  assent  to  any  bill  for  altering 
the  succession,  or  affecting  the  rights  of  the 
Church  ot  EugUnd  or  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land.  From  these  examples  it  will  be  gathered 
that  t^e  right  of  selectmg  the  person  and  de- 
tamiining  ue  power  of  a  regmt  pertains  to 
the  estates  ot  the  realm  assembled  in  Par- 
liament. [For  the  various  Begency  Bills  sea 
the  next  Article.] 
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minor,"  says  Coke ;  he  has,  therefore,  by 
oommon  law  no  l^al  guaidisn,  nor  has  any 
provision  been  mads  for  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  authority  during  hia  youth  orincapadty. 
It  haa  accordingly  been  necMsary  to  make 
niedal  provision  aa  occasion  has  ariaan,  and 
llie  various  meMUTM  which  have  been  adopted 


have  been  of  omaiderable  political  impo 

{!)  ITSl.  Upon  the  death  of  FredenA 
Fnnoe  of  Walra,  an  Act  was  paned  appoint- 
ing tbe  Prinoeaa  of  Wales  regent  in  the  event 
of  the  death  ot  George  IL  before  tha  Prince 
of Waleswaseighteenyearsold.  Shewastobe 
assisted  by  a  council  of  regency  nominated  in 
the  Act,  to  which  the  king  was  empowared  to 
add  tour  others. 

(2)  1765.  Upon  the  recovery  of  GoOTjfellL 
from  bis  first  attack  of  mental  diaease,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  provide  tor  the  regency 
during  any  such  illness  as  should  incapacitate 
him,  or  in  Case  of  his  death,  daring  the  child- 
hood of  his  chUdren.  With  his  lofty  views 
of  royal  power,  George  III.  waa  not  ready  to 
plooe  the  nomination  of  a  regent  in  the  huids 
of  Pariiameut,  but  propoaed  that  Pariiament 
should  confer  on  him  the  power  of  ^pointiiig 
any  person  he  pleased  aa  regent.  He  almost 
certainly  intended  to  nominate  the  queen, 
but  the  ministers  feared  lest  tbe  Princess  of 
Wales  should  bo  nominated,  and  thua  hs' 
favourite,  Bute,  become  all  powerful  George 
had  so  far  yielded  to  his  ministers  that  hs 
consented  to  the  limitation  of  his  choice  "  to 
the  queen  and  any  other  person  of  the  rajal 
family  usually  resident  in  England,"  and  a  bill 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Honae  of  Ltmls 
to  this  effect.  After  the  doubt  aa  to  whether' 
the  queen  was  naturalised,  and  so  capable  of 
acting  aa  regent,  had  bwm  set  at  rest  by  the 
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Ofiniou  of  the  judge!  that  marriage  wiQi  the 
long  natuialiaed  her,  the  queatiou  ajoee  as  to 
the  meaiuDB;  o{  the  term  "the  royal  fumily," 
and  most  of  the  minirtera,  mov^  by  hatred 
of  Bute,  declared  it  did  not  include  the 
Priiiceas  of  Wales.  Having  caused  a  resolu- 
tion introducing  her  name  to  be  rejected, 
they  persuaded  the  kin^  to  consent  to  the 
introduction  of  a  clause  hmiting  his  choice  to 
the  queen  and  the  dcsceniianta  of  the  late 
<'  king,  on  the  ground  that  atherwise  the  Com- 
moua  would  exclude  the  princess  by  name. 
The  Commons,  hcvever,  reinserted  her  name, 
and  this  evidence  of  the  duplicity  of  hia 
ministers  was  one  of  the  main  causei  of  the 
fall  of  the  Greuville  ministry.  Tt  is  to  be 
noticed  also  that  the  Act  nominated  a  council 
of  regency,  consisting  of  the  king's  four 
brothers  and  of  hia  uncle,  the  Dulie  of  Cum- 
berland,  and  the  great  officers  of  state,  and 
empowering  the  king,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a  brother  or  of  an  uncle,  to  nominate 
another  person  in  his  place. 

(3)  1788— B9.  In  17B8  the  king,  after 
proroguing  Parliament,  luat  his  reason,  and  it 
became  neceasaxy  to  provide  for  the  regency- 
Parliament  iiii>t  without  royal  summons  on 
the  day  to  which  it  had  been  prorogaed,  and, 
after  a  fortnight's  adjournment,  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  question.  Fax  laid  down  that 
"  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  as  clear  a  right  to 
eiercise  the  power  of  sovereignty  during  the 
king's  incapacity  as  if  the  king  were  actually 
dead,  and  that  it  was  merely  for  the  t*b 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  pronounce  at  what 
time  he  should  commence  the  eiercise  of  hia 
right,"  while  the  Premier,  Pitt,  declared  that 
"  onleaa  by  decision  of  Parliament,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  no  more  right — speaking  of 
strict  right — to  assume  the  government  than 
any  other  individual  subject  of  the  uountry." 
The  position  taken  up  by  the  two  statesmen 


made  Prime  Minister;  and  Pitt 
to  delay  the  creation  of  a  regent.  In  this  he 
was  assisted  by  the  Opposition,  who  re^sted 
the  propoeal  to  limit  the  future  regent's 
authority.  At  last,  on  Feb.  S,  )TS9,  after 
Parliament  had  been  formally  opened  by 
letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal  afGied  by 
•□thoritf  of  Parliament,  the  bill  in  which, 
among  other  limitations,  the  prince  was 
forbidden  to  bestow  peerages  except  on  royal 
princes,  was  introduced  in  the  Commons, 
and  Boon  sent  up  to  the  Lfds;  but  the 
king's  sudden  recovery  put  an  uad  to  farther 
prooaedings,  and,  though  the  kin^  vras  anxioos 
for  some  permanent  provision  fur  a  ivgency, 
nothing  was  done. 

(4)  1810.  When  George  ni.'s  mind  finally 

Eve  way,  the  precedent  of  17SS — BE)  was 
lowed  exactly.  The  bill  passed  both 
Houses ;  and  consent  was  given  to  it  by  oom- 
mission  nnder  Great  Seal  afSxed  by  authority 
of  Parliament. 
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{&)  1S30.  The  DnchesB  at  Kent  was  ap- 
pointed regent,  in  the  event  of  the  Princess 
Victoria  succeeding  to  the  throne  before 
arriving-  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  regent 
was  not  to  be  controlled  by  a  council,  as  in 
previous  Regency  Acts,  but  to  govern  through 
the  ordinary  ministers. 

(6)  1S37.  On  the  Hccession  of  Victoria,  as 
the  King  of  Hanover  was  pr^umptive  heir, 
an  Act  was  passed  providing,  in  the  event  of 
the  queen's  dying  while  the  successor  was 
abroad,  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  government 
by  lords  justices  until  hia  return. 

(7)  1810.  Upon  the  mairiage  of  Victoria, 
an  Act  was  passed  enacting  that  in  the  event  ot 
any  childofherMaJBSty  comioK  to  the  throne 
under  the  age  of  eighteen.  Prince  Albert 
should  become  regent,  though  without  power 
to  assent  to  any  bill  for  altering  the  anccea- 
sion,  or  affecting  the  wonhip  of  the  Church 
of  Fnglafiil^  or  the  rights  of  the  Church  of 
ScoUand. 

Ksj,  CmM.  BM.,  I.,  ah.  iii.         [F.  S.  P.] 

Sagiun  K^aatetam  (so  called  from 

its  opening  vord^  was  a  code  of  Scotch  law 
dating  from  the  reign  of  David  I.,  which  was 
regarded  until  recent  times  as  the  indepen- 
dent work  of  Scotch  lawyers  of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  more  than 
H  copy  of  Glanville's  Trtatiti  «»  tA>  Lamt  and 
Ctutami  of  Bttgland,  and  was  probably  prepared 
by  some  Scotch  lawyer,  who  incorporated 
with  it  fragments  of  earlier  local  usage,  and 
of  the  ancient  customs  known  as  "  the  I^ws 
of  the  Brets  and  the  Scots."  'Die  chaisctei 
and  history  of  the  Hegiam  Majestatem  illus- 
trate the  process  of  feudalisation  in  Scotland 
and  the  extent  of  English  influence. 

Burton.  HM.  ofSattlmd,  U.,  p.  M  i  Frvlaoe 
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rHi.    Those  persons  who  sat 

Charles  I.,  or  were  instm- 
his  death,  were  both  at  the  Be- 
stoiation  included  under  this  title.  The 
ordinance  nominating  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  flitally  appointed  US  persons  to  judge 
the  king.  Net  half  of  these  attended  the  trial, 
the  number  preaent  at  the  opening,  counting 
Bradsbaw,  the  president,  was  sixty -seven,  and 
sixty-seven  also  were  present  on  Jan.  27,  ISIS, 
when  sentence  was  pronounced.  Out  of  these 
sixty-seven,  flfty-eight,  and  one  other  person 
(Ingoldsby]  aigiied  the  death  warrant.  At  the 
Hertoration,  the  House  of  Commons  ordered 
that  "  all  those  persons  who  sat  in  judgment 
upon  the  late  king's  majesty  when  the 
sentence  was  pronounced  for  hia  ooodem- 
nation,"  should  be  forthwith  secured  (May 
14).  In  all  the  House  of  Commons  placed 
in  the  cat^ory,  eighty-four  persons,  vii., 
sbcty.seven  present  at  the  last  sitting, 
eleven  frequently  present,  four  officers  of 
the  court,  and  two  executienera.  Got  of 
these  the  Commons  propoaed  to  punish  capi- 
tally only  twelve  penons,  viz.,  s«Ten  jodgsa. 
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three  oourt  officera,  and  two  eiecationeis. 
The  House  of  Loifda  went  further,  and  pro- 
posed to  eitxipt  for  (spital  panithment  all 
those  who  had  been  preaont  at  the  lait  rittiliK, 
or  mgned  the  wturaot,  saving  onlv  Colonels 
HutohinsoTi,  Tomlinson,  and  Ingoldaby, 
in  all  slity-iii  peisoiu.  Bat  the  Com- 
mon* reeolutely  opposed  the  Lords'  amend- 
ment. In  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  as  it  finally 
passed  (Ang.  29,  1600),  the  penalties  of  (lie 
Begicides  were  ordered  as  follows  : —  (]] 
Four  dead  Regicides  excepted  by  posthnmoiu 
attainder  for  high  treason,  via.,  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  Bradshnwe,  and  Pride.  (2)  Twenty 
dead  Regicides  excepted  as  to  their  eetatea, 
to  be  Bubjert  to  future  fines  or  forfeiture.  (3) 
ThirtjIivingRegiddes(Tii., twenty  two  judges 
and  eightothers)  absolutely  excepted.  (4}Nine- 
teen  living  RegicidM,  excepted  with  a  saving 
clause,  stating  that  they  might  he  legally  at- 
tainted :  but  that  their  execution  should  be 
suspended  "until  his  majesty,  by  the  advice 
and  assent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in 
Parliament,  shall  order  the  execution  by  Act 
of  Parlinment  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose." 
(S)  Six  more  living  Regicides  were  excepted, 
but  not  capitally.  (6)  Two  Regicides  ex- 
cepted, but  with  the  sole  penalty  of  incapa- 
citation for  office,  viz.,  Hutchinson  and  I^- 
celles.  Tomlinson  and  Ingoldsby  escaped 
without  any  penalties  whatever.  The  trial 
of  the  Regicides  took  place  in  Oclober  before 
a  court  of  thirty-four  commiaaionem  (Oct., 
1660).  Twenty-nine  were  condemned  to 
death,  of  whom  ton  were  executed;  the  re- 
maining nineteen  with  dx  othra«  who  had 
not  been  tried,  were  mostly  imprisoned  till 
their  deaths,  though  the  late  ot  some  is  still 
obscure.  There  were  still  nineteen  fngitives 
living  in  exile,  of  whom  three  were  subse- 
quently caught  in  Holland,  brought  ovet 
and  executei^  and  one  (Lisle)  assassinated  in 
Switzerland. 

HUHU.  XVi  •>]  XtltM,  vol,  vl. :  ITobls,  LImi 
sj  tt>  Siiricidu,  Honll,  Slati  iViab;  Willie 
Bimil,  S<(«tuiu/T«n  f  Jii  Stata  Triiili. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

Begixtrfttioii  Act,  The  (1836),  creat«d 
an  eluborB.te  machinery  for  the  registration 
of  births,  deaths,  and  majriages.  It  regulated 
the  method  of  registration,  the  appointniont  of 
the  neceBSory  officials,  and  the  ci-cation  of  s 
central  registry  office  at  Somereet  House 
under  a  Registrar  -  General,  who  was  to 
present  annual  reports  to  I^rliament.  The 
system  then  OBtablishcd  has  remained  sub- 
stantially unaltered  till  the  present. 

Xaffiiun  Dounm  was  the  endowment 
of  £l|200  a  year  granted  W  William  III. 
to  the  Presbyterian  clergy  oi  Ireland  to  re- 
ward them  for  their  activity  against  James. 
In  1695  the  Lords  JosticeB  advised  the  dis. 
continuance  ot  the  grant,  but  William  refused 
to  do  so.  From  I7H  to  1716  the  Irish  House 
of  Loids  laceeeded  in  preventiiig  its  bdng 


paid.    But  on  the  oeMoaion  of  Qeoin  L  it 

was  revived  and  increased  to  £2,000.    Ill  1S70,  | 

in  consequence  of  the  Irish  Chnrdi  Act,  it 
WHS  Bbolisbed,  but  a  compensation  was 
granted  to  all  interested  parties. 

BAgni,  Tbb,  ware  a  British  tiibe  oocap^-  ' 

ing  the  present  county  of  Sussex,  with  a  i£ief 
town  B^nm  (ChicfaeMer). 

Seyolatiiig  Aot,  LordNobth's  (iT73], 

was  the  first  important  intervention  of  the 
English  government  in  the  direct  adminis- 
tiBUon  of  British  India.  The  difficulties 
of  the  East  India  Company  drove  them 
in  1772  to  seek  a  loan  from  Parliament, 
and  the  ministry  in  consequence  brou^t  in 
a  bill  for  the  better  government  of  India, 
which  was  carried  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  India  House.  Its  piovisiong 
were  that  the  administration  of  Bengal  shoold 
be  vested  in  a  Qovemor-Oenenl  and  four 
councillois,  and  that  this  government  should 
be  supreme  over  the  other  presidencies ;  that 
the  first  Governor-General  and  councilloia, 
who  were  nominated  in  the  Act,  should  hold 
office  for  five  years,  and  be  Irremovable  except 
by  the  crown  on  representation  of  the  Court 
of  Directors ;  that  vacancies  should  be  sup- 
plied by  the  court  sabject  to  the  approbation 
of  the  crown ;  that  a  Suprame  Court  of  Judi- 
cature should  be  established  at  Calcutta  to 
consiBt  of  R  chief  justice  and  four  fmvu 
judges  to  be  nominated  by  the  crown,  and 
paid  by  the  Company ;  that  the  qualiGcalion 
for  a  vote  in  the  India  House  should  be  the 
possesaion  of  £1,000  stock,  and  that  the 
poaseieion  of  more  should  entitle  to  a  plurahty 
of  votes  in  a  fixed  proportion ;  that  the 
directors  should  be  elected  for  four  yeeis,  and 
that  one- fourth  of  the  entire  number  should  be 
renewed  annually ;  that  all  the  Company's 
correspondence  relating  te  civil  and  Tnilitsiry 
affairs,  the  government  of  the  country,  or  the 
adminiatration  of  the  revenuaa  should  be  laid 
before  one  of  hia  Majesty's  secretaries  of  state, 
and  that  no  servant  of  Uie  crown  or  Company 
should  receive  presents. 
l[ill,HM.  o^IxUa. 

ZtsmoiurtnutOfl,  Tim   GnAim.     In  the 

first  week  after  the  LonR  Parliament  met,  it 
was  moved  by  Lord  Digby  "  to  draw  up  such 
a  remonstrance  to  the  king  as  should  be  a 
faitiiful  and  lively  representation  ot  the  state 
of  the  kingdom."  In  the  following  August  it 
was  resolved  that  this  proposal  should  be 
adopted,  and  the  remonstrance  was  brought 
forward  on  Nov.  8th,  finally  discnned  on 
Not.  32nd,  and  passed  by  169  votes  to  HS. 
It  was  presented  to  the  king  on  Dec.  Ist, 
ordered  to  be  printed  on  Dec.  15th,  and 
answered  by  Charles  on  Dec.  23rd.  In  aim 
and  substance  the  remonstrance  was  "  an 
appeal  to  the  nation  rather  than  addresi  to 
the  crown."  It  stated  the  case  of  the  Com- 
mons Hgaiust  the  king,  deacribed  the  ova- 
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dition  in  whkfa  they  bad  found  the  lution, 
what  reformi  they  had  alreadj  effected,  what 
tbey  propoaed  for  the  future,  and  what  diffi- 
cnltiei  they  had  to  struggle  aguinst.  The 
preamble  explained  the  causea  which  made  a 
ramoDBtrance  neooaaary.  Clauaea  I  to  104 
tiaced  the  hiatory  of  the  king's  mi^;oTem- 
ment  from  hia  aocewion  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Lena;  Parliament.  Clauaea  lOS  to  U2 
(laacribed  the  abuaea  abaliahed  and  reforms 
etiected  and  prepared  by  the  Parliament. 
Clauaee  143  to  180  enamerat«d  the  obetruc- 
tiona  to  the  work  of  reformation,  evil  counsel- 
lore  and  slanderers,  the  army  plots,  and  the 
Irish  rebellion,  Clausee  181  to  191  aiploined 
and  defended  the  scheme  of  the  Parliamentary 
leaden  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  The  lust 
fourteen  chtuaea  (192  to  206)  pointed  ont  the 
remedial  measures  the  Commons  demanded ; 
the  establishment  of  certain  safogitards 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  securitiei 
to  be  given  for  the  better  admin  istnition  of 
JQBtice :  the  king  to  choose  for  ministers  and 
agents  such  persons  as  the  Parliament  "  might 
have  cause  toconflde  in."  The  earlier  clauses, 
which  merely  set  forth  the  king's  part  mis. 

Sovemment,  were  adopted  without  opposition, 
ut  the  eccleoiastical  i^uses  met  with  an  able 
and  vigorous  opposition  from  Hyde,  Cole- 
pepper,  and  otber«.  The  final  debate  olao 
waa  long  and  excited,  and  the  two  questions 
whether  the  remonatranoe  should  be  printed, 
and  whether  the  minority  might  enter  their 
protestations,  nearly  led  to  a,  personal  struggle. 
It  waa  the  foot  that  it  was  a  party  manifesto 
wbich  led  to  this  opposition,  and  brongbt  the 
CHvil  War  nearer, 

Oudlner,  SM.  bT  ITaf.,-  Fonter,  TV  Onnd 
SnwMtf  awn;  Uuu  worth,  ButoPHroICffQccfuinf. 
[C.  H.  P.] 

Ksmonstvuita,  Thb.  Tn  16-)0  a  Khiam 
took  place  amongst  the  Scotch  Presbyterians. 
Warned  by  the  defeat  of  Dunbar  (Sept  3), 
and  the  attempt  of  Charles  II.  to  join  the 
Brotch  Rovaliats,  Argyle  and  hia  followers 
dotormined  to  onite  with  the  Roytjista 
to  oppose  Cromwell.  Against  this  policy 
two  lending  divines,  Guthrie  and  Gillespie, 
with  Johnston  of  Warriston,  aad  the  chiefs 
ot  U>e  risid  Presbyterians  of  the  south-west, 
presented  to  tho  Committee  o(  Estates  "  a 
remonstrance  of  Qie  gentlemen  commanders 
and  ministers  attending  the  forces  in  the 
west"  (Oct.  22,  1850).  Those  who  joined  in 
e  called  Kemonstnnts  or 


this  oppoeitioi 
Protesters. 


S«p«al  Agitation  is  the  name  given 
to  the  movement  headed  by  Daniel  O'Connell 
for  the  repeal  of  the  English  and  Irish 
Union.  From  his  first  appearance  in  pub- 
lio  life,  O'Connell  dispbiycd  a  steady  hos- 
tility to  the  Act  of  Union.  His  activity 
was  long  absorbed  in  the  great  straggfa 
for  Emanripation.  but  he  conmstentiy  avowed 
hii  pnrpoae  ot  VMOg  Eitiaacip«tiMi  as  a  step 


)  Bv 

to  ReiMal.  The  Catlralic  controversy  had 
two  abiding  reeolta  :  it  substituted  the  power 
of  the  priests  for  the  power  of  the  land- 
lords in  Ireland,  and  it  gave  an  immense  im- 
gttus  to  the  system  ot  organised  agitation  in 
ngheh  pohtics.  When  the  Act  became 
law,  O'Connell  implied  the  machinery  which 
carried  it  to  the  promotion  of  Repeal.    The 

Xtion  was  suspended  in  1831,  renewed 
the  Coercion  Act  of  IS33,  and  again 
suspended  on  the  acoeleion  of  Loni  Melbourne 
to  power  in  1836.  The  Emancipation  Act 
had  been  in  force  for  six  years,  but  Catholiu 
were  still  Systematically  excluded  from  office 
by  the  government.  O'Connell  believed  that 
the  new  premier  would  admit  them  to  the 
equality  they  demanded,  and  upon  those 
terms  he  wua  prepared  to  drop  the  (question 
of  Repeal.  His  expectations  were  not  alto- 
gether disappointei     The  Whig  at' 


rival  creeds.  But  in  the  end  O'Conuell'S 
support  was  fatal  to  his  allies.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  returned  to  ofiice  in  1841.    The  Repeal 
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eoclesiaBtical  organisation  ot  the  popular 
Chun^,  which  necessarily  permeated  every 
corner  of  the  land,  was  again  the  basis  of  a 
political  movement.  The  subscribers  were 
classiflod  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
payments,  which  were  collected  by  the 
priests.  Repeal  wardens  administered  the 
sereral  districta.  The  great  agitator  hinteelf 
controlled  the  whole.  The  educated  Catholics 
had  dissevered  themselves  from  O'Connell 
early  in  the  Emancipation  contesL  They  held 
utterly  aloof  from  Repeal.  Their  conduct  K^e 
a  last  blow  to  their  political  power.  The 
Repeat  Society  manipulated  electiona,  pre- 
pared gigantic  petitions,  and,  above  all, 
devoted  itself  to  the  promotioa  of  "monster 
meetings.''  These  enormousgatheringsproved 
in  O'Ccmnell's  hands  the  most  striking  feature 
ot  the  agitation.  It  is  credibly  reported  that 
at  Tara  (Ang.  Ifi,  1843)  he  addressed  an 
audience  of  260,000  num.  On  Oct.  1  there 
was  a  demonstration  at  Mullaghmsst,  in 
Kildare.  Arrangements  were  roiide  to  bold 
another  at  Clontarf  on  the  Bth.  The  govern- 
ment were  seriously  akimed.  The  Clontarf 
meeting  was  prohibited  by  proclamation  on  Um 
7tti.  Ample  military  measures  were  taken  to 
enforce  obedience.  The  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  O'Connell  afterwards  complained,  had 

would  probably  have  strengthened  his  posi- 
tion ;  bat  he  shrank  from  bloodshed.  By 
strenaoas  exertions  he  succeeded  in  indndng 
his  followers  to  disperse.  The  Repeal  movo- 
mant  viirtoally  ended  with  ths  Clontarf  pro- 
clamation. O'Connell  was  tried  tar  con- 
spiracy, and  convicted  on  Feb.  12,  1844. 
The  judgment  was  rererasd  1^  the  Hoose  of 
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Lonla  on  Sept.  4.  The  agitatioD  completed 
the  diviaioti  of  cUoui  in  Iieland,  and  nude 
Uie  Union  msenUal  U>  the  eiiateoM  of  ths 
minority. 

iMiistBV^ir;Lsokj,  Tlw  Uaiin  of  P^Mie 
Oliu.iaiiwJr.Iimd.  [J.  W.  F.] 

TLnplngflnil.  Philip  (d.  eirca  li34),  wai 
one  of  the  chief  Bupportera  of  WicUf  at 
Oxford,  but  aubeeqiiently  being  alanned  at 
the  progress  of  Lolkrdy  he  became  one  of  ita 
stotui^Mt  opponents.  In  1408  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Lmcoln  and  cardinal  by  the  Pope, 
bat  in  1119  he  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
Me,  having  violated  the  Statute  of  Prsmimire 
in  accepting  the  ctLrdinalship  without  royal 
consent.  After  this  he  seems  to  have  lived 
in  obscurity  for  some  fifteen  yean  longer. 

Sepreaentaticni.  [Elbctions;Paslu- 

VENt.J 

>»Mf  lantatiTO  Fsers  are  those  peers 
of  Sct^and  and  Ireland  selected  by  their  ordar 
to  reprasent  Uiem  in  the  House  of  Lords.  By 
the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland  (1707)  it  was 
enacted  that  Scotland  •hould  be  reprasented 
in  t^  British  House  of  Lords  by  sixteen 
peen  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Scotch 
nobiUty  (at  this  time  nmnbenng  IM).  The 
proportion  of  Scotch  to  English  member* 
of  Parliament  had  been  fixed  at  one  to 
twelve,  and  the  same  proportion  was  observed 
in  the  Honas  of  Iiords.     The  representatiTe 

Cra  were  to  be  elected  for  each  Parliament 
open  voting,  and  proiiea  of  absent  nobles 
were  allowed.  No  fresh  Scotdi  peerages  were 
in  future  to  be  created.  In  1711  the  House 
of  Lords  denied  the  right  of  Scotch  non~ 
representative  peers  who  had  been  given 
BngliA  peerages  to  sit  among  them.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  conferriog  of 
English  titles  on  the  eldest  sons  of  Scotch 
peers,  and  after  a  decision  of  the  judges  in 
17B2  the  crown  recommenced  to  grant 
patents  of  peerage  in  Great  Britain  1«  Scotch 
peeiv.  Hore  than  half  the  Scotch  peers  are 
now  also  peers  of  England,  and  ultimately 
only  tiiteen  will  remain  without  an  here- 
ditary right  to  sit,  and  these  will  doubtless  be 
made  hraeditary  peers  of  Parliameiit.  It 
may  be  added  that  one  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Peerage  Bill  of  1720—21  was  to  subatitntc 
twenty-five  hereditary  for  sixteen  elected 
peers  from  Scotland.  By  the  Act  of  Uoion 
with  Ireland  (1801),  twenty-eight  Irish  repre- 
sentative peers  were  added  to  the  House  of 
Lords  :  these,  however,  were  to  be  elected  for 
life,  and  not,  as  in  Scotlaod,  tor  oneParliameot 
railj.  One  new  Irish  peerage  may  only  be 
orMtedwhen  three  have  become  extinct.  But 
when  the  number  shall  have  fallen  to  100 
it  is  to  be  kept  at  that  figure  by  the  creation 
of  one  new  peerage  whenever  a  peerage 
becomes  extinct,  or  an  Irish  peer  beoomes  a 
peer  of  Great  Britain, 

iMijf  Ittptrt  M  Ikt  Kfattt  1/  a  Ptr ;  Ttaj, 


capacity.  The  creation  of  a  minor  court  of 
equity  was  necessitated  by  nnmeroas  bilnres 
of  justice  in  the  cornmon  law  court,  which 
refused  to  afFord  any  remedy  beyond  that 
specified  by  the  king's  original  writ.  Ac- 
cordingly an  order  for  regulating  the  Comidl, 
of  the  13th  Richard  IL,  required  the  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal  and  a  certain  number  of  the 
Council  to  meet  between  eight  aikd  nine 
o'clock  in  order  to  examine  and  desp«t(^  the 
bills  of  people  of  liMser  charge^  In  the  list 
of  EliEabeth  this  court,  which  waa  freqoenUjr 
resorted  to,  was  declared  illegal  by  a  A^mrmi  ol 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  wm  finally 
abolished,  together  with  the  Star  Chamber, 
by  the  Long  Parliament.  There  were  also 
local  tribunals,  known  as  courts  of  request  or 
courts  of  conscience  for  the  recovery  ot  small 
debU,  limited  at  first  to  suma  luider  40s.,  and 
afterwards  under  £6.  The  firat  of  these  waa 
established  by  Aot  of  Parliament  in  142fi, 
which  confirmed  a  oomt  which  had  been  in- 
stituted in  LiOndon  by  oitier  of  Council  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIll. ;  and  similar  oourta  wen 
■oon  afterwards  set  up  by  Act  of  ParlianuDt 
in  varioos  parts  of  the  kingdom-  Tbej: 
proved,  however,  very  inadequate,  and  wcr« 
suppressed  by  the  County  Court  Act  of  181t. 
Bpaoce.  Egiiitatili  ]<tntiieHvi,  ^  Ui*  Onirt  ^ 
C1uH»rt,-  itdd  Piatt,  .it4raclo/<iai«Parlifc 
'  —■---■-  -  ■-  Courti  nf  K^uHt ;  Btsphen.  Cam- 


by  the  Scotch  Parliament  of  1661.         

sdnded  or  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  law 
all  the  statutes  passed  in  the  Parliament  of 
1610  or  subsequently.  This  withdrew  from 
the  statute-book  all  legislation  later  than  the 
year  1633,  for  the  Parliament  ot  1G3S  pawed 
no  statutes"  (Burion).  It  was  proposed  b; 
Sir  Thomas  Primrose  with  the  object  of  an- 
nulling the  Acta  establishing  Freebyterianimi 
in  Scotland.  It  was  brought  in  and  paaaed 
'in  one  day  (March  28thl,  and  iinme£atelr 
approved  by  Lord  Middleton,  the  Higji 
Commissioner,  without  waiting  for  leave  boot 
the  king.  Burnet  says  of  it,  "llus  was  ■ 
most  extravagant  thing,  and  only  fit  tn  be 
Concladed  after  a  drunken  bout." 


Soaolntioiisn  was  the  name  given  to 

the  supporters  of  the  cotditicm  between  the 
Scotch  Boyaliirta  and  the  Presbyterian  paity 
proposed  by  the  Argyle  government  in  the 
autumn  of  1650.  In  the  Kirk  conunisBioo, 
which  met  at  Perth,  a  resolution  was  passed 
empowering  the  government  to  relax  the  Art 
ot  Classes,  and  allow  the  Royalists  to  take 
part  in  the  war.  Those  who  supported  this 
policy  were  called  Reeolationeca. 
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grand  irorkiiig  and  motiTe  prindple  of  perlio- 
meatary  and  party  govemment.  That  every 
holder  of  a  ministerial  office  should  have  at 
an;  moment  to  give  an  account  of  hia 
stewardahip,  not  to  the  power  that  nomi- 
□allf  appoints  and  diamissea  him,  but  to 
the  Coiomoiu  and  the  coontiy,  who  can 
Tithdrsw  from  him  the  confidence  that 
is  eaaential  to  hia  stapng  in  office,  la  a 
practical  doctrine  that  has  turned  the  soblei 
parta  of  government  into  a  aeU-acting 
machinery  of  rare  efficiency  hitherto.  This 
it  now  the  outcome  and  function  of  miniaterial 
reeponaibility,  when  the  great  ofScera  of 
atate  have  oome  to  he  clothed  with  the  whole 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  Once  it  wtia  aome- 
thing  different,  and  aerved  another  purpose. 
It  was  once  a  device  tor  reconciling  the  in- 
violability of  the  sovereign  with  the  rights  of 
tho  eubjeot,  and  the  legal  saw,  "the  king 
can  do  no  wrong,"  with  the  fact  that  the 
anbject  waa  often  wronged  by  the  crown,  and 
the  rule  of  law  that  every  wrong  has  a, 
remedy.  Officora  of  the  Icing  were  answer- 
able for  the  king's  measures  to  the  courts  of 
juatice  and  te  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
and  might  have  to  smart  for  them.  This 
prindple  was  early  admitted ;  Hallam  finds  it 
to  have  been  an  eesentiul  check  on  the  royal 
authority,  though  eomewhat  baiting  in  its 
operation,  in  I48S  ;  and  it  waa  ruled  to  be  the 
law  on  a  most  solemn  occasion — the  trial  of  the 
Begicidee  in  1660.  "  The  law  in  all  cases," 
■aid  Bridgman,  "  preseTvee  the  person  of  the 
king,  but  what  is  done  by  hia  ministers  nnlaw- 
fnlly,  there  is  a  remedy  against  his  ministers 
for  it."  The  higher  action  of  the  prindple, 
that  which  has  brought  the  entire  ministerial 
system  into  subjection  to  the  Commons  and 
the  conntry,  has  only  recently  reached  its  final 
development.  Its  germs,  however,  were 
•own  with  the  rise  of  Parliament,  and 
attempts  to  reduce  it  to  practice  were 
made  from  time  to  time  ea  Parliament  beouue 
strong.  In  1341  a  pledge  was  exacted  from 
Edward  III.  that  the  Chancellor  and  other 
great  officers  should  be  appointed  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  their  work  tested  by  Parliament ; 
according  to  Bishop  Stubbe  liis  implies 
"  that  it  is  to  the  nation,  not  to  the 
king  only,  that  ministara  are  accoontable," 
In  1378  another  was  given,  that  during 
Richard  II. '»  minority  the  great  ministers 
should  be  chosen  by  Parliament.  But  neither 
of  these  engagement«  stood ;  Parliament  has 
never  succeeded  in  permanently  enforcing 
its  wiU  by  the  direct  method.  In  the  inven- 
tion of  impeachment  the  right  path  towards 
the  indirect  and  amoother  way  of  working 
Uie  principle  was  hit  upon :  but  even  im- 
peachment waa  premature.  Under  the  house 
of  I^ncBSter  signs  that  Has  first  of  constitu- 
tional powers  was  among  the  births  of  time 
are  eaady  discoverable ;  but  under  the  Tudora 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  such  a  promise.  With 
the  Stuarts  they  t«appe«r.  The  E^IiamentMy 


proeeoutions  of  Bacon  and  Cranfield,  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Buckingham,  StrafEord,  and 
others,  were  all  manifestationa  of  the  instinct 
Ukat  waa  pushing  the  Commons  towards  the 
momentous  issue ;  and  when  Charles  L  thought 
of  admitting  Pym  aud  Hampden  to  important 
office,  and  actually  bestowed  auch  on  Essex 
and  Falkland,  he  gave  a  hint,  the  earliest  m 
history,  (rf  what  proved  to  be  the  true  m 


Parliament  immediate  master  of  the  adminis- 
tration. After  the  RestoratioQ  the  movement 
began  in  earnest,  and  on  the  right  line ;  in  the 
fall  of  Clarendon,  of  the  Cabal,  and  of  Danby, 
we  see  one  thing  clearly,  that  the  Commona 
bad  learned  the  secret  of  turning  out  minis- 
ters. I'be  incidents  of  Danby's  overthrow 
are  specially  instroctive;  tJxey  show  that  the 
responsibility  of  ministers  had  become  a 
reality,  and  was  on  its  way  to  great  ends. 
When  the  Revolution  had  been  conaummated, 
the  doctrine  was  eelablished  beyond  dispute ; 
it  became  the  rule  that  the  sovereign  should 
choose  the  ministen,  but  Parliament  should 
decide  whether  his  choice  should  hold  good. 
By  one  power  office  was  given,  to  another  the 
men  who  held  it  wore  responsible  ;  gained  bjr 
favour  of  one,  it  could  be  kept  only  by  favour 
of  the  other.  The  voting  power  in  the 
country  could  take  away  but  not  give.     By 


George  III.,  contrived  to  intercept  the  effect 
of  the  principle,  and  for  more  than  a  centnl? 
it  operated  only  in  seasons  of  unusual  excite- 
.  ment.  But  the  first  Kef  orm  Bill  Srst  brought 
into  play  its  logical  conseqnenco.  Since  1836 
the  Cconmons  and  voting  power  of  the 
country  have  virtually  indicated  to  the  sove- 
reign tJie  men  who  muet  compose  the  ministiy, 
as  well  as  dismissed  it  when  no  minded.  How- 
ever, since  a  ministry  is  now  a  solid  mass, 
usually  entering  on  and  resigning  power  with 
nnhmken  ranks,  it  would  be  more  accurate 
the  doctrine  the  rasponsibility  of 

':  HM.; 

Bemaption  BUI  (noo).  At  tlie  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  William  III., 
a  bin  had  been  introduced  providing  for  the 
appUcation  to  the  public  service  of  forfeited 
Irish  lands.  This  bill,  however,  had  not  been 
carried  through,  and  William  had  freely  dis- 
poeed  of  the  forfeitures— some  1,700,01)0  acres 
in  all.  Of  these  a  quarter  was  restored  to  the 
Catholics  in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of 
Limerick ;  sixty-five  other  great  proprietors 
were  reinstated  by  royal  clemency  ;  and  a 
part  was  bestowed  on  persons  who  had  com- 
manded in  the  war,  such  as  Qinkel  and 
Oalway.  But  the  greater  part  was  lavishly 
granted  to  courtiers  and  favourites,  chi^ 
among   them  Woodstock,    Albemarle,    and 


Stubbs,  Cimd.  HM.;   Hallun,  i 
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l^dy  Orkoey.  In  1699  the 
"tacked"  to  a  Ijuad  Tax  Bill  a  clause  nomi- 
nating aevan  commiuionera  to  examine  into 
toxfeiturea,  Tha  majority  report  of  theae 
""~ 1,  with  ilB  Biaggoration  o(  the 


a  velcomed  by  Uie  Cquuooda,  who  finoJly 
paased  a  Raeomption  Bill,  appointing  ti^itees, 
in  whose  hands  the  lands  wore  to  be  Tested. 
This  they  again  tacked  to  the  lAod  Tax  Bill ; 
the  Lords  were  inclinod  to  resist,  but  the 
country  was  on  the  side  of  the  Commons,  and 
the  peers  were  induced  to  yield. 

BnnBt,  SM.  itr  Ui  Chn  Tint ;  tUanb?,  aiM. 

of  Suff.i  0.  XXT. 

SavannSi  Thb.  The  coUaotion  and  as- 
sessment of  the  revenna  preTious  to  the  Con- 
quest was  a  simple  matter.  The  machinery 
ol  government  was  supplied  by  the  people 
themselves,  notably  by  the  obligations  of  the 
I^oda  Necessitas  (i^.v.) ;  and  all  that  had  to 
be  supplied  were  the  personal  wants  of  the 
crcwn.  Those  were  met  by  the  fee-tann  of  the 
folkland,  fines  in  the  law  courts,  market  and 
harbour  dues,  the  right  of  mainlenasce,  after- 
wards known  as  purveyance  and  heriots. 
EitiBordinary  taxes,  such  as  the  Danegold, 
were  impoxed  by  the  Witanag^mot.  Under 
the  Norman  kings  the  rents  &om  the  public 
lands  wer«  commuted  and  became  the  form 
of  the  shire ;  the  Daju^ld  continued,  while 
the  heriot  was  supplanted  by  the  feudal  aids. 
The  fines  of  the  local  courts,  and  the  port  and 
market  dura,  were  still  laised.  Under  Henry 
II.  the  towns  began  to  be  an  important 
source  of  taxation ;  aids  were  raised  from 
them,  which  subsequently  acquire  an  evil 
Bigniflcance  under  the  title  of  talliage. 
Taxes  on  movahlea,  afterwards  so  frequent  in 
the  form  of  thirteenths,  fifteenths,  &c.,  were 
established  by  the  Saladin  tithe  in  the  same 
reign.  By  the  fourteenth  century  they  had 
supplanted  Bciitage  and  talliatce,  which  were 
levied  on  land.  They  tell  chiefiy  on  the 
clergy,  who,  with  the  merchants,  contributed 
ti«m  this  time  the  greater  part  of  the 
revenue.  In  the  reign  of  Kichard  the  prin- 
ciple of  sworn  recognitors  was  flint  applied 
generally  to  purposes  of  taxation.  The  reigns 
of  John  end  Henry  III.  are  noted  for  the 
illegal  pretexts  by  which  all  classes  were 
oppressed,  and  the  more  or  less  successful  re- 
nstance  of  the  baronial  pat^.  Edward  I. 
Hrst  instituted  the  customs  by  the  tax  on 
wool  imposed  in  1275,  althougn  tliis  impor- 
tant artide  had  frequently  been  seized  by 
previous  kings.  [Customs.]  In  this  reign  taxes 
ceased  to  be  imposed  locally,  and  were  voted 
by  the  estates  sitting  in  Parliament.  Among 
the  financial  eiperimcnta  of  the  fourteenth 
century  we  may  note  the  poU-lai,  which 
wu  afterwards  atxmdoned  ;  snd  tunnago  end 
panndage,which  was  perpetuated.  The  kings 
showed  great  ingenuity  in  evading  the  nuudm, 


"  What  touches  all  iboold  be  allowed  of  all." 
Amone;  illegal  sources  of  revenue  wore  loana 
from  foreign  merchants,  foreed  loans  from 
individuals,  which  became  known  as  beuero- 
lences,  puxveyHncee,  and  exactions  from  the 
towns  for  forced  levies  of  men,  known  as 
commissions  of  array.  The  revenue  in  tha 
fourteenth  century  may  be  estimated  at  about 
£65,000  in  times  of  peace,  and  £130,000  in 
of  war.   To  go  into  the  financial  device* 


possible  here; 
to  notice  the  creation  of  monopolies  ii 
Utter  period,  and  the  institution  oS  fines  (or 
religious  aonoonformity-  When  the  king 
became  the  bead  of  the  Church,  the  suj^ort  cd 
the  eilahliahmant  fell  upon  tjis  crown,  and 
then  the  tithe  system  originated  as  it  existed 
until  commuted  in  IBSS.  The  Stuarta  were 
adepts  at  inventing  methods  for  raising 
revenue.  Apermanent  sourcoof  incomewhiab. 
dal«s  trran  the  reign   of   Charles   L   is  the 


Restoration  upon  the  surrender  of  the  feudal 
dues.  At  the  Restoration  the  revenue  waa 
filed  at  £l,20l),000  a  year,  and  after  the 
Kerolution  at  the  same  flgure.  The  hearth- 
tax  was  abolished  at  the  latter  date.  [For  the 
anaogement  by  which  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  crown  were  separated  from 
the  taxes  for  the  support  of  government,  sM 
Civil  List.]  It  would  be  impoasible  here  to 
give  a  thorough  account  of  the  many  dovicea 
for  raising  revenue  adopted  since  the  Restora- 
tion. We  may  notice  the  rapid  multipliia- 
tion  of  import  and  export  duties  under  the 
mercantile  system,  and  their  abandonment  on 
the  introduction  of  tree  trade ;  the  stamp 
duties  introduced  1871  and  diminished  in  the 
present  reign,  the  land-tax  imposed  in  1689 
and  first  commuted  in  179B,  the  sucoesmon 
duty  relegated  in  1883,  and  kstly  the  income- 
tax.  The  chief  Bouroes  of  revenue  at 
Esent  (lS84)arethe  customs,  excise,  stamps, 
d-toi  and  house-duty,  property  and 
inoome-tai,  post  office,  telegraph  service,  the 
crewn  lands,  and  the  interest  on  advances  to 
local  works. 

SOTOlntioil,  Thb  (I6S3— SB],  is  the  name 
usually  given  to  the  series  of  events  by  whidi 
Jamee  II.  was  expelled,  and  William  and 
Mary  eatahliahod  on  the  throne.  In  the  three 
years  of  his  reign,  James  II.  succeeded  in 
making  many  enemies.  Two  events  pie- 
cipitated  his  fall—tlie  trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishops  and  the  birth  of  the  Frince  of 
Wales.  So  long  as  the  clergy  could  expect 
that  in  a  few  years  James  would  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Princess  Hary,  they  were 
able  patiently  to  bear  reverses.  But  this 
hope  was  now  destroyed ;  Oie  young  prince 
would  be  brought  up  a  papist,  and  would 
he  aurrounded  by  papist  counsellors,  tio 
-  it 'to  the  success  of  James's 
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plana  that  Mary  of  Modana  ihonld  have  a  son, 
that  the  majority  oF  the  peopla  aiscerely 
beliflred  the  Jesuits  hud  schemod  a  great  im- 


Cathotio  prinoe,  however  parties  might  difisr 
■B  to  the  meana  to  b«  employed. 

Bach  was  the  state  of  Uiings  when,  on  June 
3D,  16S8,  an  invitution  wag  sent  to  WiUiun 
of  Orange  to  come  to  EaglBDd  at  cmce  with 
an  armed  force.  It  was  signed  by  seven 
peratMiB  of  influence — the  Earl  of  Devonahire, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party ;  the 
Earl  o(  ShrewBbury;  the  Earl  of  Danby; 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London ;  Henry  Sidney, 
brother  of  Algernon  Sidney ;  Lord  Lumley, 
and  Edward  liuasell.  The  IMnce  of  Oiange 
at  once  deteimined  upon  avtion.  The  birth 
of  the  young  prince  destroyed  the  hop«e 
irhicb  he  had  built  upon  the  probability  of  hia 
wife's  accessioo  to  the  English  throne.  If  he 
could  succeed  in  dethroning  James,  he  might 
expect  to  gain  far  more  power  than  that  of  a 
king-conaort ;  if  he  could  bring  the  power  of 
England  into  the  confedention  against  Looia 
XIV., fail  pre-eminence  among  the  allies  would 
beasBured.  But  there  were  ajmoet  insuperable 
difSoultieB  in  the  way.  The  magistrete*  of 
Amsterdam  had  long  been  opposed  to  the 
Utang«  princes  and  attached  to  Prance ; 
the  apposition  of  one  town  would  he  aufficient 
to  prevent  (he  BtAtes-General  from  consenting 
to  the  expedition  to  £ngland,  and  if  it  did 
not  altogether  stop  it,  might  cauie  a  dangerous 
delay.  If  I«iiiB  determined  to  begin  the 
impending  war  by  an  attack  upon  Holland, 
William's  troops  must  be  retained  at  home  to 
defend  their  country.  And,  finally,  if  only 
James  could  induce  his  Kngliah  troops  to 
flght  one  battle  against  the  Dutch  invaders, 
l^iateTer  ita  issue  might  be,  national  feeling 
would  be  enlisted  upon  his  side,  and  he  might 
be  able  to  retain  hit  throne.  But  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Kdict  of  Nantes,  and  the  reoent 
aJteradona  in  the  French  tariff  had  destroyed 
the  French  party  in  AiDBtordara,  and  all  the 
states  and  towns  of  the  republic  were  en- 
tbnsiastia  in  support  of  Orange.  The  pro- 
mrationB  which  w^^  being  made  in  Holland 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  tbe  French 
Ambassador,  and  his  master  did  what  he  could 
to  CBVe  James.  A  French  envoy  was  sent  to 
London  to  offer  naval  aaaiBtancs.  But  James 
petulantly  declared  he  would  not  be  patronised; 
the  French  envoy  could  gain  no  answer  to 
hie  message ;  and  the  European  powen  were 
informed  that  the  close  alliance  of  En^and 
and  France  was  a  mei'e  invention  on  the  part 
ni  Lonia.  In  anger  Louis  left  him  to  his 
fate ;  he  detenniiied  to  open  the  war  by  an 
invasion  of  Germany,  and  William  could 
venture  for  a  while  to  leave  Holland  un- 
protected. In  his  negotiations  with  Catholic 
powen,  William  was  able  to  represent  his 
undertaking  as  one  which  had  little  to  do  with 
nligion,  aai  his  expedition  certainly  bad  the 


good  wiahea  of  the  sorereign  pontiff.  And 
the  folly  of  James  in  bringing  Irish  troops 
into  England,  and  William's  wise  policy  of 
patting  forward  his  Engliuh  supporters  on 
every  occasion  when  a  conflict  seemed  likely 
to  occur,  threw  national  sympathy  on  the 
aide  of  the  Prince  of  Orangu,  and  removed  tha 
most  formidable  difficulty  out  of  his  way. 

Before  the  azpedition  started,  a  declaration 
was  drawn  up  and  published.  It  set  forth 
that  the  fnndamentt^  laws  of  England  had 
been  violated,  illegal  measures  had  been 
takem  to  favour  Catholics,  prelates  venturing 
to  petition  their  sovereign  had  been  impri- 
soned, judges  bad  been  dismissed,  and  pre- 
parations were  being  made  to  bring  tog^bra 
a  packed  Parliament.  Moreover,  just  doubts 
were  entertained  as  to  the  birth  of  the  Prinoe 
of  Wales.  For  these  reasons,  it  was  declared, 
William  was  about  to  enter  England  with  an 
army  in  order  to  aseemble  a  free  Parliament, 
to  whose  decision  all  the  questions  in  dispute 
should  be  referred. 

James  was  terrifled  when  at  last  he  beard 
of  the  impending  stomi.  A  formidable  fleet 
was  put  under  the  command  of  Lord  Dart- 
month,  and  troops  were  brought  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  All  the  dismissed  magia- 
Iratea  and  deputy-lieutenants  were  replaced, 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued  announcing 
the  king's  intention  to  abandon  the  attempt  to 
repeal  the  Test  Act,  and  his  desire  to  carry 
out  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Witnesses  were 
thought  before  the  Privy  Council  to  prove  the 
birth  nf  the  young  prince ;  and  at  the  request 
of  the  bishops  the  Court  of  High  Commiamon 
was  abolished  and  the  borough  charten  re- 
stored. But  tfaeee  concessions  were  too  evi- 
dently diclAted  by  fear  to  be  of  use,  and  James 
■till  obstinately  reused  to  give  np  the  di»- 
pensine  power. 

On  Oct.  19  William  set  sail  from  Helvoet- 
sluya  with  a  force  of  some  14,000  men,  the 
fleet  being  wisely  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  Englishman  Herbert.  He  was  driven 
back  by  a  gale,  bnt  set  out  again  on  Kov.  I. 
A  favouring  breeie  carried  the  fleet  into  the 
Channel,  while  it  held  Dartmouth  in  the 
Thames ;  on  the  Gth  William  landed  unmo- 
lested  at  Torbay.     Hence  he  proceeded  t 


from  James  became  numarous ;  very  sig- 
nifloant  was  the  desertion  of  Clarendon's  son. 
Viscount  CombuT]',  doubtless  prompted  by 
Churchill.  James  at  once  set  out  for  Salis- 
bury, but  here  Chnrchill  and  Orafton  left 
him,  and  no  longer  daring  to  trust  his  army, 
the  long  returned  to  London.  On  his  way  he 
was  abandoned  by  Prince  George  and  Or- 
monde, and  when  he  reached  the  capital  ho 
found  that  the  Princess  Anne  had  taken 
flight.  In  desperation  the  king  yielded  to 
the  advice  of  the  Coundl,  and  issoed  writs 
for  a  Parliament.  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and 
Qodol[dun  ^  '  '  ' 
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Junea  Wd  Barillon,  was  only  a  feiiit  to  „ 
time.  Meanvhile  the  princa  had  advanced 
Hongerford,  and  there,  on  Dae.  8,  the  com- 
nuwionen  met  him.  WilUom'a  terms  were 
•arnpuloualy  moderate ;  all  qaeations  ahoitld 
be  referred  to  a  Parliament,  and  in  order 
that  its  deliberations  might  he  free,  neither 
army  should  come  within  forty  milee  of  the 
capital,  though  James  and  William  were  each 
to  be  allowed  to  visit  Westminster  with  a 
body-guard.  Theto  terms  were  arranged  on 
Dec.  9  ;  on  the  10th  Mary  of  Modena  ukL  the 
yoong  prince  were  sent  out  of  the  country 
under  the  care  of  the  Count  of  I«azua,  and 
next  day  James  himself  toolc  Sight.  Such 
peers  as  were  in  London  met  in  the  Onildhall 
under  the  presidency  ot  Bancroft,  and  drew  np 
a  declaration  that  now  that  the  king-  had  left 
the  country  they  had  determined  to  join  with 
the  Piinoe  of  Orange,  and  until  his  arn\'al 
would  act  as  a  provisional  government.  But 
greatly  to  the  vexation  of  William,  James  was 
■topped  in  his  flif^ht,  and  returned  to  Loadon. 
It  DOW  berame  William's  object  to  terrify  him 


troop*  to  occupy  Whitehall,  and  peremptorily 
insisted  that  James  should  remove  to  Ham. 
Again  meditating  flight,  James  proposed  Ro- 
chester instead,  and  to  this  Orange  readily 
consented.  Next  day,  Dec.  IS.  William  en- 
tered London,  and  on  the  22nd  James  'fled 
from  Rochester,  and  this  time  succeeded  is 
reaching  France. 

William  had  ahYiady  called  together  the 
Iiuids  and  the  members  of  Charles  II.'s  Par- 
liaments, toother  with  the  City  magistrates. 
These  advised  the  prince  to  assume  the  ad- 
ministration provisionally,  and  summon  a 
ParliameDlary  convention.  The  ConventioB 
Parliament  meton  Jan.  22,  lflB9,  One  party, 
especially  among  the  clergy,  were  in  favour 
of^ negotiating  with  James  and  restoring  him 
upon  conditions,  but  they  could  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  propose  this  when  James  was  himself 
iwuing  manif(!s[oes  declaring  all  their  griev- 
ances imnginary.  Another  party,  headed  by 
Bancroft,  proposed  that  the  royal  title  should 
be  left  to  James,  but  that  the  govemment 
should  be  pat  into  the  hands  of  William  with 
the  title  of  regent.  A  third  but  smaller 
Be<:iion,  the  chiefs  of  whiuh  were  Danby  and 
ComptOD,  urged  that  by  the  flight  of  Jomee 
the  throne  had  been  vacated,  that  judgment 
must  go  by  default  against  the  claims  of  the 
yotmg  prince,  and  that  Marj'  was  already  de 
jure  queen.  But  Mary  refused  to  exclude  her 
husband  from  the  throne,  and  William  himself 
declared  that  he  would  not  remain  merely  as 
his  wife's  naher.  The  Whigs,  meanwhile, 
■men  unanimous  in  proposing  to  confer  the 
crown  on  William  and  Hary  together,  and  to 
put  the  executive  into  the  bands  of  the  prince, 
and  after  long  discusraons  this  was  agreed  to 
by  both  Houses.    The  prindpal  resolution  of 


i)  Bar 

the  Commons  aooepted  fay  the  Lords,  ran 
thus  :  "  King  James  the  Second,  having  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  constitution  al  the 
kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  conbact 
between  king  and  people,  and  by  the  advice 
of  Jesuil«  and  other  wicked  persons  having 
violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  hss 
abdicated  the  government,  and  the  throne 
has  thereby  become  vacant."  Of  this  reaoln- 
tion,  as  Hacaulay  justly  tays,  the  one  beauty 
i*  its  inconeisteni^ ;  "  There  was  a  phrase 
for  every  Bubdivioion  of  the  majority.  The 
mentioii  of  the  original  contract  gratified  the 
disciples  of  Kdney.  The  word  abdication 
conciliated  politicians  of  a  more  timid  school. 
There  were,  doubtlesk,  many  fervent  Pro- 
testants who  were  pleased  with  the  censure 
cast  on  the  Jesuits.  To  the  real  statesman  tho 
single  important  clause  was  that  which  de- 
clared tho  throne  vacant ;  and,  if  that  clause 
coold  be  carried,  he  cared  little  by  what  pre- 
amble it  might  be  introduced."  On  Feb.  13, 
the  crown  was  offered  to  William  and  Mar}', 
accompanied  by  the  Declamtion  of  KighU, 
This  they  accepted,  and  the  same  day  were 
proclaimed  king  and  queen. 

The  same  general  plan  had  been  followed 
in  Scotland.  There  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
bad  left  the  ground  clear  for  the  Whig  lords. 
While  the  Covenanters  rose  in  the  west,  and 
carried  out  a  violent  ecclesiastical  change,  the 
leading  peers  went  to  London,  and  advised 
WilliamtofsUaConventionof  Estates.  This 
was  done,  aad  upon  its  adrioe  the  Estatea  were 
summoned  for  March  14.  After  an  easily 
balked  attempt  of  the  Jacobite  mioorit}'  to 
bold  a  rival  convention,  a  declaration  was 
drawn  up  almost  in  the  same  terms  as  in 
England,  with  the  addition  that  prelacy  was 
an  insuj^iortable  grievance.  In  Ireland,  Lon- 
donderry and  Enniskillen  declared  for  Wil- 
liam, but  the  rest  of  the  country  under  lyr- 
connel's  administration  remained  Arm  in  it* 
allegiance  to  James,  and  not  till  the  Irish  had 
been  crushed  in  war  was  the  ReTolati<Mi  tettle- 
ment  accepted  by  them. 

Bamet,  flirf.  o/  Jiu  Ovn  Thiu  (critioiMd  hi 
Banke,  Sup.  Hilt.,  vl,.  and  oompand  with  tha 
I>Dtc]i  Scporti)  :  IAS*  if  Jams  11,;  Bsmbj, 
HnuiiTi :  StsIvs,  Diary ;  Lattrell,  Diori  i  Dd- 
rjniple,  XmoirM  of  Of.  BrUain  (1773).  Biring 
«ittmot<  from  Barillon'B  dsapatohfla  i  MaflKUUy, 
BM-tfEn,.  [W.J.  A.] 

X«7tialclJi|  WALTnt,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (1313— 1327),  was  a  man  of  humble 
origin.  He  was  made  by  Edward  I.  pre- 
ceptor to  Prince  Edward,  and  subsequently 
He  obtained  a  considerable  in- 


Chancellor,  and  Biahop  of  Worcester.  On 
the  death  of  Winchelsey,  the  king  obtained 
from  the  Pope  his  nomination  to  the  aidi- 
bishoprio.  After  the  defeat  at  Bannockbum. 
Beynold*  reaignBd  offioo,   and  in  the  ktter 
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part  ol  tlie  nign  we  find  him  nding  irith 
the  queen  agsliist  hiB  beoebictor.  He  crowned 
Prince  £dvard,  and  preached  the  coronation 
•ermon,  taking  as  hu  text,  Vox  pepuii,  vox 
Dii,  Shortly  aftotwarda  he  di«d.  De<ui 
Hook  aa;B  with  truth,  "of  all  the  primHtee 
vho  have  occupied  the  see  of  Canterhurj', 
few  have  been  leas  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  devolving  upon  a  Metropolitan  than 
Walter  BeynoldiB.  He  vas  not  equal  to  Oia 
■ituatiou,  whether  we  have  regard  to  his 
talents,  lus  leamiag,  his  pietj,  or  his  viitnee." 

Hook,  AmVn^utf  iif  CamltlnHy. 
Blli,  EiFBDiTloK  TO,  1627.  In  1627  a 
rupture  took  place  between  England  and 
Fnince,  and  Charles  resolved  to  defend  the 
independence  of  the  French  Proteetants,  and 
maintain  bis  own  claim  to  the  mastery  of  the 
sea.  For  both  those  objects  the  possession  of 
the  island  of  Eh£,  lying  in  face  of  Kochelle, 
and  commanding  the  commerce  between 
France  and  Spain,  would  be  valuable.  The 
English  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckin^^m,  sailed  on  June  27,  and  a  landing 
was  made  on  the  Islaiid  on  Jul;  12.  Bt. 
Haitin's,  the  cwital,  was  besieged  from  Jnlj 
17  to  Oct  29.  The  dastraction  h^  a  storm  of 
the  expedition  destined  to  remforce  the 
beoiegerB,  and  the  failure  of  on  assault 
attempted  on  Oct.  27,  oomhined  with  the 
landing  of  a  French  force  In  the  island,  com- 
pelled the  duke  to  laiae  the  Biege.  These 
French  troops,  to  the  number  of  6,000,  com- 
manded by  Mawhal  Schomberg,  hod  gradually 
been  oollected  at  the  fort  ol  I»  PrSe,  which 
Buckingham  had  neglected  to  take  imme- 
diately after  his  landing.  They  now  assailed 
the  English  during  their  retreat,  and  infiioted 
a  very  heavy  Ions  on  tbem.  The  re-embarcation 
took  place  on  Oct  30.  The  English  loss  dur- 
ing the  aiege  and  retreat  was  about  4,000  men. 

Oudlner,  SUt.  q/  Eng.,  IKS-ISU, 


BIitiddlKn  Curtila.  A  fortreos  was  fint 
built  at  Rhuddloo,  a  position  of  considerable 
military  importance  commanding  the  vole  of 
Clwyd,  by  Llewelyn  ap  Sitsyll  early  in  the 
eleventh  centuir.  Upon  the  rebellion  of  the 
Prinoa  Gniifydd,  in  1263,  Harold  nuirohod 
upon  him  at  Khuddlon ;  QrafFydd  escaped  to 
the  sea  about  two  miles  distant,  but  Harold 
burnt  the  castle.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  after- 
wards conquered  by  a  nephew  of  Hugh 
Lupus.  Edward  I.  caused  a  stately  castle  to 
be  erected  near  the  site  of  the  former  one ; 
here  Queen  Eleanor  gave  birth  to  a  daughter ; 
■nd  here  a  baronial  assembly  was  hdd  by 
the  advice  of  which,  in  1284,  the  "Statute 
of  Wales  "  waa  drawn  up,  assimilating  the 
administratian  of  that  country  to  that  of 
England.  The  castle  was  held  tor  the  king 
in  Uie  civU  wars,  hut  captured  by  the  Parlia- 
y  general,  Mvtton,  in  ISIS,  utd  dis- 


emtarv  general,  Mvtton,  in  IM 
antled  by  order  of  Parliament. 


Sibboii  Sooiaty,  Xiu,  was  a  secret  Iruh 

oonfedeiacy,  consistmg  of  small  iOrmen, 
cottiers,  labourers,  and  in  the  towns  tmaU 
shopkeepers  and  artisans,  which  appeared 
about  1820  [the  name  "ttibboii"  not  being 
attached  to  it  till  about  1S26) ;  and  gained 
^7eatBtreiigthfroml836  tol85S.  "InUlster 
it  professed  to  be  a  defensive  or  retaliatory 
league  against  Omngeism.  In  Minister  it 
was  at  first  a  combination  against  tithe 
proctors.  In  Connaaght  it  was  an  organisa- 
tion against  rack-renting  and  evictions.  In 
Leinster  it  often  was  mere  trade-unionism, 
dictating  by  ite  mandalos,  and  enforcing  by 
its  vengeance  the  employment  or  liinminsnl 
of  workmen,  stewards,  and  even  domestics." 
Though  the  society  was  vigorously  oppoaed 
and  denounced  by  the  CMiholic  cle^y,  it 
remaiued  entirely  CaUiolic.  It  was  nevftr 
more  than  an  agrarian  combination,  though 
its  chief  officers  seem  to  have  sometimes 
endeavoured  to  ^ve  it  a  political  object.  Tc 
belong  to  a  Ribbon  Society  was  declared 
ill^  by  the  Westmeeth  Act  of  ISTl ;  since 
which  time  the  confederacy  has  died  avray,  or 
become  merged  in  other  secret  assodationi. 
A.M.  Snlllvui,  Vm  Irtlimd,  oh.  Iv. 

Bieli,  Si.  Edhuhd,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

bmy  (1234—1240),  was  bom  at  Abingdrai, 
came  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  twelve,  after 
staying  there  several  years  begged  his  way  to 
Paris,  and  upon  his  return  to  Oxford  became 
one  (^  the  most  popular  teachers  of  theology 
and  philosophy.  About  1222  he  was  ap- 
pointed Treasurer  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
and  became  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the 
Couuteos  of  Salisbury,  widow  of  King  John's 
half- brother.  Dpon  tiie  death  of  Archbishop 
Richard  le  GIrand  some  dispute  arose  as  to 
the  election  of  a  Bucceseor,  and  Pope  Gregory 
IZ.  induced  the  monlifi  who  had  gone  to 
Rome  to  elect  Rich  upon  their  return,  a 
measure  to  which  the  king's  consent  was 
readily  obtained.  Bat  Edmund  was  not  dis- 
posed to  act  as  a  tool  of  king  or  pope,  though 
the  latter  had  written  urging  him  to  persuade 
the  English  to  overcome  their  prejudices 
against  the  aliens.  Immediately  after  bis 
consecration  he  visited  the  king,  inaisted  on 
the  reform  of  abuses,  and  the  dismissal  of 
foreign  ministers,  especially  Peter  des  Roches, 
and  tnreatened  him  with  excommunication  ij 
he  refused.  Henry  yielded,  and  Peter  and 
his  creatures  were  dismissed.  "  Edmund  was 
a  bishop  ol  the  type  of  Anselm,  with  some- 
what of  the  spirit  and  practical  instincta  of 
lAngton ;  but  he  lived  in  an  unhappy  period 
for  the  display  of  either  class  of  qualities, 
under  a  pope  wbum  ho  knew  only  as  a  task- 
master, and  under  a  king  whose  incapacity 
and  want  of  firmness  made  it  as  htuil  to 
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hit   life    Kgainst    Otho'*   efloits   to    obtain 

beueflcM  lof  fareignsTB  in  England.  The 
arcbbishop  also  c&me  into  conflict  with  Henry 
in  the  matter  of  the  marriage  of  Simon  de 
Montlort  to  the  Idng'a  aiater  Eleanor,  widow 
of  the  Earl  Maw^in',  whom  he  refused  to  free 
from  hor  vow  of  perpetual  widowhood.  In 
1238  Edmund  -rieitsd  Rome  to  Dbtain  papal 
support  in  hia  attempt  to  enforce  discipline  in 
flie  monaateriee  of  CanlOTbnry  and  Rnchoster. 
But  the  pope  in  revenge  for  hia  action  in  the 
matter  of  the  alien  cleroy  treated  him  with 
studied  insult,  and  decii^  all  the  appeab 
against  him.  At  last  in  deepoir  Edmund 
tetii^d  to  the  abbey  of  Pcntdgny  in  France, 
and  died  at  the  neighbouring  piiorj  of  Soissy 
in  1240.  The  popular  belief  in  liis  eanotity 
and  the  miiaclea  reported  from  bis  tomb 
forced  Innooent  IV.,  much  aosinst  hia  will,  , 
to  consent  to  his  canonisation  in  121S.  " 

Hook,  ATtMtlief  tf  Cmttrburr,  >oL  Hi,, 
baaed  on  ■  eontfinipoTHT  LV*  t>;BartnDd,Abtwt 
ofPontigDj.  OTeMi,H(it.i^XiuluPiP«i|)I*,giT« 


aotioiL  [W.  J.  A.J 

Biok,  RiCHAsn,  Lotut  RiOB,  (d.  1660), 
who  "brought  a  greater  strain  upon  the 
bar  of  England  than  say  member  of  the 
profeaaion"  (Campbell},  was  in  lfi33  made 
Solicitor-Qeneral ;  took  a  prominent  put  in 
the  trial  of  Bir  Thomas  More  (lfi36),  gi-ving 
as  evidence  an  untrue  version  of  a  private 
oonversation  with  More,  and  so  aecunog  his 
conviction.  He  was  rewarded  in  1637  by 
being  reoonunended  to  the  office  of  Speaker, 
and  during  tjie  rest  of  the  reign  woa  a  read; 
agent  of  £e  court  in  the  prosecution  alike  of 
Protestants  uid  of  Homan  Cathobca.  Under 
the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  Bich  waa  appointed 
a  oonncillortoaosiat  in  the  govemmeat  during 
the  minority  of  Edward  VI.,  and  in  October 
(1617)  ancoeeded  Piiulet  aa  Lord  ChanoeUor 
of  England.  In  1549  be  drew  up  the  articlea 
charging  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley  with 
treason,  and  subaeqiiently  joined  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  his  former  patron  Someiset. 
In  1661  he  retired  from  pubbc  life. 
Cunpbell.  Uvn  p/  IA*  (Aaiudlm. 
Bloluud  Z.,  SiNo,  {h.  Bept  13,  1167, 
(.July,  1189,  d.  April  B,  1199),  wa«  the  Second 
son  of  Henry  II.  and  Eleanor  of  Aqni- 
taine.  He  was  destined  by  his  father  to  rule 
bis  mother's  posseasiona  in  the  south  of 
Prance,  and  when  still  qnit«  yonng  was  en 
trusted  with  tbe  government  of  Aqnitaine, 
where  he  speedily  joined  in  the  greet  con- 
■piracy  of  1173  against  his  father.  Pardoned 
at  the  snppreasion  of  tbe  revolt,  be  pawed 
several  years  in  a  seri'xi  of  cbivalrona  and 
brilliant  exploits  among  the  wild  feudal  nobles 
of  Ouienne  and  Poitou.  His  succees  made 
hia  elder  brother  so  envioas  that  ha  insisted 
on  Richard  doing  homage  to  him,  and  on  his 
Mhual  a  war  broke  out  Detweui  the  brothers 


(1183).  In  alliuuM  with  Bertrand  de  Bom, 
Bidiard's  great  enemy,  Henry  and  GeoSry 
reduced  Richard  to  iiich  straits  that  Henry 
II.  had  to  go  to  hia  assistance.  Tbe  death 
of  the  younger  Henry  concluded  the  war, 
but  in  1184  another  quarrel  between  Uichard 
and  his  bther  ensued  on  tbe  fonner'a 
refusal  to  grati^  the  latter  by  surrendering  a 
portion  of  Aquitsine  to  hia  brother,  J<£n. 
Kichard's  reatlees  temper  was  conatuitly  in- 
volving him  in  wars  with  hia  neighboon, 
frtnn  which  noUiing  but  his  father's  mfluance 
conld   extricate    bun.     Yet  in   1169  be  in- 

Sired  that  last  tacceeaful  revolt,  in  the  midst 
which  the  old  king  died. 

Despite  his  constant  revolt*,  Bichard  secured 
the  ancceaeion  without  difficulty.  He  hniried 
to  England,  not  with  the  view  of  taking  poa- 
•esaion  of  the  government  eo  much  aa  to 
aeuure  means  to  embark  on  the  projected 
cruaade.  into  which  he  threw  all  his  ene^. 
He  held  a  great  council  at  Pipewell,  in  which 
he  displaced  Henry's  old  minislen,  sold  a 
large  number  of  placea,  and  made  arrange- 
menta  for  the  government  during  hia  absence. 
About  three  months  after  his  coronation  he 
left  Ehigland. 

Tbe  history  of  Richard's  reign  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  main  subieots — tlie 
peraonal  adventures  of  tbe  king  in  Palestine, 
Qormany,  and  finally  in  France,  and  the 
government  of  the  country  daring  bis  absence. 
The  biilliantand  chivalrous apirit of  (be  king, 
and  that  martial  prowess  which  gave  him 
the  name  of  Canr  de  Lion  were  nowhere  bettar 
displayed  than  in  his  adventures  in  the  east. 
After  some  delays  in  France,  Richard  and 
Phibp  Augnatus  landed  in  Sicily  in  June, 
1190.  After  rescuing  his  sister  tram  the 
hands  of  the  usurper,  Tancrcd,  and  incurring 
the  French  king's  hostibty  by  repadiating  the 
letter's  sister,  Alice,  to  whom  he  had  been  long 
contracted  in  marriage,  in  favour  of  Beren- 
garia  of  Navure,  Richard  set  out  for  Palestine, 
conquering  Cypms  on  bis  way,  and  bestow- 
ing it  on  Ouy  of  Lusignan.  fie  arrived  in 
Psleutine  in  time  to  save  Acre,  but  tbe  return 
home  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  quarrel  of 
Richard  with  the  Duke  ot  Auatria,  made  the 
barren  victories  against  the  Saracens  of  little 
avail  in  effecting  tbe  deliverance  of  the  Holy 
City.  At  last  m  1192  Richard  was  glad  to 
conclude  a  three  years*  truce  with  Saladin, 
which  saved  the  remnants  of  the  Frnnkish 
kingdom,  and  gave  pilgrims  free  access  to 
Jerusalem.  On  bis  way  home  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  his  old  enemy  the  Dulie  of 
Aostria,  and  handed  over  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI.,  who  as  the  representative  of  the 
Hohpcatnufeo,  was  glad  to  get  bold  of  the 
uncle  and  protector  of  Otto  the  Guelf. 

Meanwhile  tbe  soundness  of  the  adminis- 
trative eystem  which  Henry  II.  bad  established 
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John,  Kn^land  Tenmined  in 
cimditioii  during  the  wfaole  ot  &e  period. 
Foot  ntcceeeive  juBtidBrs  roled  the  Itmd  aa 
prai-tically  independent  aoTereigns,  burdened 
only  by  Uie  heavy  tribulfl  which  the  absent 
king  eiacted.  The  first,  William  Ixingchanip, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  was  unpopular  as  a  foreigner, 
and  fkirl  Jolm  profited  hy  this  to  excite  the 
bkronage a^inat him.  In  1191  theArchbithop 
of  Rouen,  Walter  of  Contances,  arriTed  viui 
a  commission  from  Bichard  to  supersede  him. 
Bia  government,  which  lasted  till  1193,  was 
disturbed  by  the  nnsuccesBfol  rebellion  of 
John,  in  coonection  with  an  attack  of  Philip 
on  Normandy,  and  by  the  eiertiona  neceassry 
to  raise  the  enormoiu  ransom  ot  £100,000, 
which  the  Emperor  required  tor  the  release  of 
Bkhard.  Attbe  endof  1193  he  wasincceeded 
by  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  ot  Ctoter- 
bury,  whose  adminirtration  continned  until 
119S.  The  latter  at  once  succeeded  in  bd^ 
Timnrring  John's  revolt.  When  Richard  paid 
nia  second  and  last  risit  to  hia  kingdMn  in 
the  spring  of  1191  the  land  was  in  profound 
pMce.  At  a  greet  council  at  Nottingham 
the  acoomplicea  of  John  were  paiushea,  the 
■heriSs  removed,  and  money  raised  by  all 
poeaible  means.  A  (ocond  coronation  at  Win- 
chester was  a  solemn  declaration  that,  whatever 
hamiliation  Richard  had  been  subjected  to  in 
hit  captivity,  hia  royal  dignity  remained  un- 
impaired. As  soon  as  he  hod  got  all  be  could 
Kchard  hurried  to  France,  where  bs  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  constent  petty  warfare 
against  Philip  ot  France,  until  he  met  hia 
death  in  1109,  while  beneging  the  oboonre 
oaitle  of  (^laluz.  Meanwhile  flnbert  Walter 
adnuDistered  England  with  luooeaa.  The 
judicia!  iter  of  1191,  and  the  fli*  germs  of  the 
offices  of  coroner  and  conservator  of  the  peace, 
■bowed  that  he  not  only  maintained,  but  aLio 
developed,  the  system  of  Henry  II.  In  tI9B 
the  retusal  ot  a  royal  demand  tor  money  by 
the  great  council  led  to  his  resignation.  Hm 
■ncceasoT,  Geoffry  EltcPeter,  hitd  not  long 
entered  upoa  his  otBce  when  tbe  king  died. 

Riebard  L  is  the  most  nn-English  ot  oar 
kings.  He  knew  and  influenced  England, 
whcoe  he  hardly  ever  lived,  either  before  or 
•tier  bia  accewion,  leas  than  anv  other  prince. 
Tet,  beside*  his  tame  as  a  kmght-errant,  he 
had  no  inconsideiBble  talent  tor  rough  and 
ready  stateamanahip.  But  he  was  a  bad 
king,  careless,  extravagant,  and  neglectfol  of 
nil  his  duties.  The  main  interest  of  his  reign 
in  English  history  i*  ita  story  of  quiet  admi- 
nistrative roatine  and  constitutional  develop- 


»f  Biehonf  II.,  in  tl 
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Siohftrd  II.  («.  Feb.  ISflfl ;  r.  June  22, 
1877— aept  SO,  1390},  was  the  Ko  ol  Ed- 


ward the  BlackPrinceandJoanof  Sent.  Boon 
after  his  btther's  death  he  was  oreated  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  recognised  as  heir  to  the  throne. 

During  the  early  yean  ot  his  reign  he 
was  in  tutelage,  but  tie  boldness  and  presence 
ot  mind  whii^  he  showed  during  the  peasant 
revolt  seemed  to  augur  a  auccesatnl  and 
prosperous  carent.  He  appesrs  to  have  been 
suspicions  ot  the  dongna  of  his  nncie. 
Gloucester,  and  to  have  determined  to  sur- 
round himself  with  ministera  of  bis  own 
choosing,  and  it  mnst  be  admitted  that  th^ 
were    selected    witii    judgment,   and    (with 

erhapa  the  exception  ot  De  Vers)  they 
rdly  deserve  to  be  stigmatised  as  favonritei. 
But  they  were  not  successful  administiatora, 
and  the  heavy  taxes  which  were  imposed 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  Gloucester  and 
his  associates  to  denounce  them.  In  138S, 
Richard's  minister,  Hichael  de  la  Pole,  Earl 
ot  Suffolk,  was  impeached  by  the  Commons, 
and  the  kuig  was  compelled  to  agree  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Commiwdon  of  Regency, 
consisting  ot  the  Dukes  ot  Gloucester  and 
York,  and  eight  oQier  lords  and  prelates.  In 
the  following  August  (1387),  liichard  pro- 
cured from  the  judges  a  decliuvtion  that  the 
Commission  was  illegal.  Bat  Gloucester  en- 
tered London  with  a  large  force  ;  and  the 
king,  unable  to  reeist,  was  obliged  to  give 
way  and  to  allow  his  chief  advisers  to  be  ap- 
pealed of  treason  (Dec.,  1SB7).  The  Parlia- 
ment of  13BS,  the  "Merciless  Parliament," 
condemned  Tere,  Suffolk,  and  six  others  to 
death  i  and  though  the  two  chief  peraonagta 
escaped,  the  sentence  was  carried  out  in 
tour  cases.  The  power  ot  Gloucester  lasted 
till  1389,  when  Richard  suddenly  declared 
that  he  was  old  enoogh  to  manage  his 
own  affairs,  and  dismissed  the  Council  of 
Regency.  But  he  did  not  resort  to  hia 
former  methods  ot  government ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  reconciled  to  Gloucester  and 
his  associates,  and  was  content  to  admit  them 
to  a  share  in  the  government.  For  some 
years  nothing  happened  to  disturb  the  har- 
mony between  the  king  and  the  nobles,  and 
the  first  symptoms  of  a  revival  of  tronblea 
was  in  1395,  when  Richard  proposed  to  marry 
Isabella  of  France  and  form  a  Arm  alliance 
with  (liat  couitry.  Thia  was  strongly  op- 
poeed  by  Gloucester,  who  was  suspected  by 
the  king  of  treasonable  designs,  was  arrested, 
and  sent  to  Calais  to  await  his  trial,  but  died 
before  it  came  on,  mnrdered,  it  was  genffl«lly 
believed,  bv  the  king's  ordera.  It  would 
seem  that  rtichaid  was  panic-stricken  at  the 
thought  ot  a  plot  against  his  life,  and  de- 
temuned  to  resort  to  the  most  arbitrary 
measures  to  secure  his  position.  At  any  rate 
a  complete  change  came  over  hia  conduct.  The 
pardona  granted  to  the  barons  in  18B8  were  an- 
nulled ;  two  of  the  most  prominent  were  ap- 
pealed of  treason.  Arundel  was  executed,  and 
his  brother,  the  archbiahop,  banished.  The 
proceedings,  ot  the  Merciless  Parliament  were 
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readnded,  and  tbe  power  of  Purlisment  dele- 
gated to  a  rnnaU  committee.  Thus  Hiehurd 
Bsemad  to  have  eetablUhed  Ms  absolute  power, 
but  still  there  were  rumouie  of  conspiracies. 
The  Duke  of  Heretord  (Honry  of  Bo]mg~ 
broke,  son  of  John  of  Qaunt),  and  Thomas 


hanishmeiit,  the  latter  for  life,  the  foimBr  for 
six  years.  Richard  now  resorted  to  various 
illegal  methods  of  raising  money,  and  he  had 
already  alienated  the  people  from  him,  as 
well  as  the  leading  nobles,  when,  in  139B, 
he  oommittad  tiro  acts  of  reckless  folly 
which  were  the  immediate  cause  of  his  down' 
laiL  He  W  promised  Hereford  that  if 
during  his  exile  his  fother  were  to  die,  the 
Lancaatrian  estates  should  be  secured  to  him 
Neverttkeless,  on  Qaunt'*  death,  be  seised  the 
whole  of  his  domains  into  his  own  bauds. 
Thia  gave  an  excuse  to  Hereford  (or  Lan- 
caster, OS  he  had  now  become)  to  return  to 
England  io  claim  his  patrimony ;  and  the 
circomatances  were  most  auspicious  for  him, 
tor  Bichard  bad  gone  upon  an  expedition  to 
Ireland,  leaving  the  DaCe  of  York  as  regent 
in  England.  Henry  of  Lancaster  landed  in 
England,  declaiBd  that  he  came  simply  to 
obtain  hie  lawful  inheritanoe,  was  joined  by 
many  of  the  great  nobles,  and  not  opposed  by 
the  Doke  of  York  ;  so  that  when  Richard  t»- 
turned  from  Iieluid  he  fonnd  the  kingdom 
was  loet.  Discovering  his  true  poeitioa, 
Richard  offered  to  resign  the  orown.  The 
abdictttioD  was  accepted  by  Parliament,  which 
drew  up  articles  of  accusation  against  him, 
enumerating  all  the  illegal  and  despotic  acts 
he  had  been  guilty  of.  Henry  challenged  the 
vacant  throne  and  was  accepted  as  king. 
After  this,  Richanl  disappears  from  history, 
and  nothing  is  known  for  oertain  of  the  time, 
manner,  or  place  of  his  death.  According  to 
one  account  he  was  murdered  at  Pontebact 
by  Sir  Piers  Biton,  while  other  writers  assert 
that  he  starved  himself  to  death.  Tbe  Revo- 
lution of  1399  was  not  a  popular  movement, 
but  was  brought  about  by  a  series  of  circum- 
stances to  a  oousiderable  extent  unconnected 
with  each  other,  but  which  all  combined  to 
produce  one  reeult — a  change  of  dynasty. 
The  Church  was  opposed  to  Richard  on  oc- 
ccunt  of  his  supposed  Lollard  tendencies  and 
his  treatment  of  Archbishop  Arundel;  the 
nobles  hated  him  because  he  had  refused  to 
govern  according  to  their  views,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  ourb  their  independence. 
The  people  supported  Henry  as  being  the 
representative  of  Thomas  of  lAnoaster,  and 
having  boon  unjustly  defrauded  by  Richard; 
while  many  asserted  that  Richam  was  not 
the  son  of  the  Block  Prince,  but  a  suppoeiti- 
tious  child,  and  others  maintained  that  Henry 
was  the  true  heir  to  the  throne  as  the  repro- 
aentative  of  Edmund  Crouchbock,  who  it  was 
•aid  was  in  reality  the  elder  brother  of  Ed. 
ward   L     Hie    extravsgaoM    and    ioreign 


manners  of  the  court  were  extremely  distaste* 

ful,  and  the  war  piuty  strongly  resented  the 
li^nch  marriage.  Among  the  chai^ce  alleged 
against  Riohard  hy  Parlimnent  the  most  im- 
portant are  thece : — The  tampering  with  the 
judM  in  1387  ;  the  revocatiou  of  the  pardmis 
of  tiie  Appellants ;  the  murder  of  Gloucester; 
the  ill-treatment  of  Lancaster  and  Anmdel ; 
illegal  taxation;  alienation  of  crown  lands; 
Qjceemve  power  of  the  household  courts;  and 
rash  words  asserting  his  own  absolute  au- 
thority. The  truth  probably  is  that  Richard 
attempted  to  do  what  Edward  IV.  and  Haniv 
VII.  were  able  to  effect  later  on^to  crush 
the  power  of  the  nobles,  rule  by  means  of 
ministers,  avoid  expensive  foreign  wars,  and 
keep  the  Church  in  submission.  Like  Qiem, 
he  worked  by  means  of  Parliament,  and  thus 
obtained  a  l^ial  sanction  to  his  most  uncon- 
stitutional  acts.  The  chief  reasons  why  they 
succeeded  where  he  failed  were,  that  br  the 
time    of    Edward   IT,    the   stnmgth  of   the 
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power,  and  the  n 
under  a  strong  government.  In  Richard's 
own  character  there  was  much  that  is  attrac- 
tive. He  is  to  be  oompai^  says  Dr.  Stnbbs, 
rather  to  Bdwanl  III.,  "  the  cbivaliona  mag- 
ties  which  he  oould  not  overcome,"  than  to 
the  feeble  and  worthless  Edward  n.  If  his 
theory  of  kingship  was  too  lofty  for  the  age, 
it  was  at  least  an  intelligible  one,  and  he 
seems  to  have  kept  before  him  with  steadi. 
neaa  and  purpose  the  idea  of  a  despotic  but 
refonning  monarchy.  Though  his  fate  was 
immediately,  caused  by  his  own  deeds,  the 
misfortunes  of  his  career  were  in  great 
part  due  to  the  events  and  polin'  <a  his 
giandfiither's  reign.  "In  peraonai  appear, 
anoe,"  says  Mr.  Qairdner,  "  he  was  lund- 
Bome.  There  wa*  a  delicate  beauty  in  his 
features  which  corresponded  with  a  mode 
of  life  too  luiorioua  for  the  age.  He  ^as  a 
lover  both  of  art  and  literature ;  the  pt^ron 
of  Froissart,  Gower,  and  ClhaucoT,  ami  the 
builder  of  Westminster  Hall.  But  ha  was 
thought  too  fond  of  show  and  magnificence, 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries  accused  him 
of  too  great  love  of  pleasure.  Yet  of  positive 
immorality  we  have  no  real  evidence,  and  his 
devotion  and  tenderness  to  both  his  queens 
(child  as  the  seoond  was)  is  a  considerahla 
presumption  to  the  contrary."  Richard  wat 
twioe  married,  first  in  1382  to  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.,andsecondlyin  1 39S  to  Isabella,  danghtet 
of  Charles  VI.  of  France.    He  left  no  issue. 
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[8.J.L.] 
Biohard  HI.,  Kma  (i.  Octobai  21, 
1450,  I.  July  S,  liS3,  i.  AukubI  23, 
1485),  waa  the  son  of  Bicbard,  Duke  of 
York,  who  wu  MUed  at  Wakefield,  and 
brothet  to  Edward  IV.,  and  Qeorg^,  Duke 
of  Clarence.  Bom  at  Fotheringajin  1460  he 
waa  early  iaducted  into  state  affairs.  In 
1461  he  was  recalled  from  Flanders,  where  he 
had  been  Bent  for  safety,  and  created  Dake  of 
Glonceater  and  Lord  High  AdmiraL  He 
held  faithfully  to  his  brother  dniinghia  lei^, 
and  showed  himself  a  wise  councillor  to  him, 
a  good  soldier,  and  a  vigorous  administrator  in 
the  capacity  of  Warden  of  the  Scottish  Marches 
and  other  posts.  In  1470,  on  the  outbreak 
of  Warwick's  inauirection,  Richard  left  the 
kingdom  with  Edward,  and  returned  with  him 
to  taks  part  in  the  battle  of  Bamet  (April, 
14T1).  Immediately  afterwards  he  engaged 
in  the  campaign  of  the  West,  and  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  Tewkesbury.  In  1472  he 
married  Anne  Neville,  the  widow  of  Prince 
Edward,  and  in  consequenoe  became  involved 
ID  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  brother  Clarence 
about  the  inheritance  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
The  rivalry  between  the  two  hrothera  was 
keen,  but  it  is  not  certain  how  far  Bichsrd 
was  responsibla  for  Clarence's  downfall,  or  for 
his  monler,  if  he  was  murdered.  During  the 
remainder  of  Edward's  reign  Qioncester  was 
much  occupied  with  Scottish  affairs,  and  the 
management  of  the  Border.  In  April,  1483, 
be  left  the  North,  and  on  the  30th  of  the 
month  got  possessian  of  the  young  king, 
Edward  v.,  as  he  was  being  taken  to  London. 
In  May  Richard  wos  appointed  Protootor,  and 
immeiuately  entered  apon  the  functions  of 
government.  A  violent  quarrel  broke  oat 
between  Richard  and  the  quecm's  party  in 
the  council,  which  was  headed  by  Lord 
Hastings.  In  Jone  Richard,  at  a  sitting  of 
tbe  council,  charged  the  qneen  and  her 
friends  with  a  plot  against  his  life.  Hsstinga 
was  seized  and  beheaded  without  trial  on  the 
spot.  Lords  Grey  and  Rivera,  the  queen's 
relations,  were  beheaded,  and  tbe  young 
prince  ftichard  of  York  was  surrendered  to 
the  custody  of  the  Proteotor.  On  June  S2 
Dr.  Shaw,  in  a  sermon  at  Fanl's  Cross, 
asserted  the  claim  of  Richard  to  the  crown,  on 
the  ground  that  Edward  V.  and  his  brother 
were  illegltimato ;  and  on  Jnne  24  Bucking- 
ham,  jomed  by  a  crowd  of  the  citizens  of 
London,  urged  Richard  to  accept  the  crown. 
This  Richard  did  on  June  26,  and  on  July  6 
he  was  crowned.  Richard  now  adopted  a 
policy  of  condiiaticn,  but  there  was  consider- 
able disafFection  against  him,  especially  in 
sonthem  England.     He  young  prinoee  dis- 
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appeared  soon  after,  and  though  nolbing 
certain  has  ever  been  diwovered  about  their 
fate,  it  was  believed,  and  it  is  extremely 
probable,  Ibat  Bichanl  had  them  put  to  death. 
The  story  increased  the  feeling  against 
Richard,  and  meanwhile  a  rapprochement  took 
place  between  the  queen's  party  and  the 
Lancastrians,  heeded  by  Henry  of  Richmond. 
Richard'schiofaupporter,  Buckingham,  joined 
the  conspiracy.  In  October  Buckuigham 
headed  a  rising  in  the  Weat  of  England  which 
come  to  nothing.  The  duke  was  t^ptured  and 
put  to  death  without  trial  But  the  con- 
apiracy  was  not  crushed,  and  active  prepara- 
tions were  made  by  the  Lancastrians  during- 
the  next  year.  Meanwhile  Richard  was 
becoming  thoroagbly  unpopular  in  England. 
His  finauoes  were  m  disorder,  and  he  was 
oUiged  to  have  reoonrse  to  the  raising  of 
money  by  benevolences,  though  he  had 
himself  passed  a  bill  through  Parliament  the 
previous  year  to  put  an  end  to  that  system. 
In  Aug.,  1486,  Richmond  landed  at  Milford 
Haven.  The  Welsh  were  in  his  favour,  for 
they  looked  upon  him  as  a  national  leader ; 
the  old  nobility  were  alienated  from  Richard, 
and  tbe  new  nobles  disUked  him ;  his  own 
chief  followers,  the  Stanleys,  were  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  enemy ;  and  the  people 
were  indiflerent  or  favourable  to  the  invaders. 
Richard  met  them  at  Boaworth  [Aug.  22, 
14861.  In  the  crisis  of  the  battle  Lord 
Stanley,  with  bis  troops,  suddenly  joined 
Richmond,  The  king  was  killed  Bghting 
despeialely.  RiiJiard  has  been  represented  as 
a  monster  of  iniquity  by  Sir  Thomas  Mors 
and  other  historians  who  wroto  under  the 
Tudora.  Unscrupulous,  cruel,  and  violent  as 
Richard  was,  he  was,  however,  probably  no 
worse  than  contemporary  princes  and  statea- 
men  ;  no  worse,  certainly,  than  his  brother  or 
his  anccasaor.  His  capacity  was  undoubted, 
and  he  seems  to  have  made  an  effort  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  to  govern  welL  He 
attempted  to  reatore  order,  to  check  the 
tynuiny  of  the  nobles,  and  to  devebp  com- 
merce. He,  however,  lacked  the  astuteness 
that  enabled  Henry  VTI.  to  accomplish  in  a 
great  measure  the  work  he  had  attempted. 
His  private  character  was  not  without  amiable 
traits,  and  bad  be  lived  in  times  of  less  diffi- 
culty, and  held  the  throne  by  a  more  secure 
title,  he  might  have  obtained  a  more  favour- 
able verdict  from  posterity. 

Tht  Ontiniialor  (if  thi  CrofilaKi  CluninicUi 
J.  Boon.  Eitt.  Bmun  Atalia  (pub.  bi  Ho»nia) ; 
FKbisn.  ConcoTdanci  0/  HtiUrrif  (Ed.  ot  1811) ) 
Bli  Thmnu  Mora,  RMon  0/  BioXord  III.  sod 
LiftBfSdvaTdr..aa  of  whom  srs  Tudor  par- 
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to  fill  the  vacant  am.     He       ._  _ 

moderate  man,  and  liis  appointment 
weloonie  to  the  king  an  well  aa  the  suppart«ra 
of  Beoket'B  poli^.  Hia  great  work  wot  the 
rebuilding  of  (^terbury  Cathedral,  which 
had  bean  deetroyed  by  fire  previous  to  his 
enthronement.  He  wai  fraquontlf  employed 
by  Henry  II.  on  ailain  of  B^te:  t-g.,  in  UTS, 
we  find  him  negotiating  a  moniage  between 
the  Frincew  Joan  and  King  William  of  Sicily. 
Hook,  Archhitkopt  of  CanitibwjTi^ 

Biohard,  Ddbi  of  Yqbk  (i.  UT2, 
d.  US3),  was  the  seooiid  boq  of  Edward  IV. 
In  1477  he  was  mnnied  to  Anne,  daugphter 
and  heiroH  of  John  Mowbrar,  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  Boon  after  Edvard  IV. 'a  death,  hia 
mother  fled  into  aanctiiary  with  him,  hut  wa« 
Babsequently  induced  to  let  him  join  hii 
brother  in  the  Tower,  where  he  was  murdered 
by  his  uncle's  ordras. 

Biohard  Pitg-maal  succeeded  hialatber, 


and  became  Bishop  of  Londan  _ 

was  the  author  o(  the  Diaingui  dt  SMMoria, 
the  main  source  of  information  for  the  ad- 
ministrative system  of  Henry  IL 

Bioliud  of  Cornwall  {i- 1!09,  d.  12TI) 
was  the  son  of  John  by  ilia  second  wife 
Isabella.  In  1240  he  led  a  cnisade  to  the 
Holy  Load,  and  sacceeded  in  eecuring  very 
tavonrable  terms  for  the  OhriBtiana  by  a 
treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  In  1252  he 
was  offered,  hut  declined,  the  crown  of  Sicily^ 
in  1267  he  was  elected  King  of  the  liomaoB, 
but  was  never  crowned  emperor.  DHjing 
the  long  years  of  disputes  between  Henry  III. 
and  hie  barons,  Kichard  tried  ta  act  the  part 
of  a  mediator,  but  when  war  broke  ool  he 
aided  with  hia  brother  and  commanded  the 
left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Lowes,  where  he 
was  taken  priBOoer,  and  he  did  not  recover 
his  liberty  till  after  the  battle  of  Eveehiim. 
He  married  firet  Isabel,  daughter  of  William 
Marshall;  BecondlyStmchia,  daughter  of  Ben6 
of  Provence ;  and  thirdly  Beatrice,  niece  of 
the  Archbiahop  of  Cologne.  It  is  very  di£B- 
cult  to  obtain  a  true  view  of  Eifhard's 
cbaisoter,  as,  with  scaroely  an  exception,  all 
the  oontomporary  writers  are  on  the  baronial 
aide,  and  strongly  proj  udiced  against  him,  but 
"  be  mnat  have  been  on  any  showing,"  says 
Dr.  Stubbs,  "  a  man  of  much  more  enterprise 
and  energy  than  his  brother  Henry. 

Beside*  Btnbiia,  CimtL  Bitt.,  U.,  see  Blwuir, 
Baront'  War,  ud  Protharo,  Bimntii  Jfoul/iiti. 

Siollboroitffll  (Hurunx),  a  Eoman  town 
and  citadel  guarding  the  eastern  entrance  to 
the  Wantsum — an  irdot  of  sea  between  Thanet 
and  the  mainland,  Richharough  was  the  chief 
port  for  commerce  with  Gaul,  and  the  etarting 
point  for  the  great  high  road  of  Kent  througn 
Ctntarbury  and  Rochester  t«  Dover.  The 
fbtlreM  was  the  head-quattera  of  the  legion 


protecting  the   Baion  shore,  but  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Homons  it  wsa  but  feebly 
defended,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  captured 
by  Hongeat  toward  the  end  of  hia  life. 
J.  B.  Onen,  KitMix  itr  ntftand,  ch.  L 

Sidmoild.  Edmckd  Tinwa,  Eabi.  or 
(d.  1456),  was  tiie  eldsst  son  of  Owen  Tudor 
by  Caiberine,  widow  of  Henry  V.  He  was 
treated  Earl  of  Eichiuonii  in  1462,  and  monicd 
!l£argaret  Beaufort,  danghter  and  heiitas  of 
"  ihn,  Duke  of  Somerset,  b       '         ■      -    ■ 

le  son,  afterwards  Heniy  V 


Henry  YIU.  by  Hlixabeth  Blount,  wife  of 
Bir  Gilbert  Tailbois.  Before  he  was  seTcn 
yean  of  age  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  created  successively  Earl  ol 
Nottingham  and  Duke  of  BJchmond  and 
Somerset.  At  the  same  time  he  was  appointed 
Warden  of  tbe  Marches  towards  Scotland, 
and  placed  in  pooooaiioD  of  many  great  eaUt«a. 
He  was  also  subseiiQently  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  I<Ord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  acto^ 
duties  of  his  position  being  performed  for  him 
by  his  deputy,  Sir  William  Skoffinglon.  He 
was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  bat  died  before  the  oonsimmialioii 
of  the  maniage.  Had  be  Uvsd  he  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  nominated  in 
Henry's  will  to  fallow  Edward  VI.   in  the 

Pnmde,  fffit,  i/Buf.,  eli.  v. 


Way,  from  which  it  separated  at  Btreatley  in 
Berkshire.  It  proceeded  along  the  Berkdiii« 
and  Wiltshire  oowiis  to  Glartonhnry,  thence 
to  Taunton,  and  through  Devonshire  to  Strat- 
ton  in  Cornwall,  thenoe  keeping  along  the 
hills  to  Bedruth  and  the  land's  End.   [&iuit 

KOASS.] 

Bidinga,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  three 
divisions  of  Yorkshire,  and  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  country  appears  to  be  of  Siau- 
dinanan  origin.  The  four  thuipi  into  which 
Iceland  was  partitioned  ware  divided  into 
thirds,  IhriiMiHtfor  ;  and  the  fylitr,  or  petty 
kingdoms  of  South  Norway  were  simQaily 
divided.  As  snoh  a  partition  of  the  land  is 
in  England  only  found  in  Yorkshitn  and 
Linoolnshire  (for  LIndaey,  one  of  the  three 
"  parts "  of  Lincolnshire  was  at  the  time 
of  Domesday  divided  into  ridings,  though 
the  name  afterwards  dropped  ont  of  noe),  it 
seema  natoral  to  attribute  it  to  the  Danish 
occnpation.  The  loss  of  the  th  of  thrithing 
may  oe  due  to  misdiviaion  of  the  compound 
words  "  north-thrithinc,"  ftc  At  the  tune  of 
the  Conqueror  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lincalnshire  seem  to  have  bad  their  own 
moots,  though  these  do  not  appear  later;  at 
present  each  riding  in  Yorkshire  has  its  own 
lord-Heutenant,  a^  is  treated  m  a  distinct 
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Bill  of  1B32  two  members  of  Parliament  each 
van  given  to  tlie  east  and  north  ridinga, 
while  Uieireat  was  amnaed  in  two  dimioaa, 
each  irith  two  memben ;  by  that  ot  1S67  three 
divisiana  were  made  ot  the  west  riding  with 
two  membeia  each. 

Btabba,  C«ut.  BUt.,  L,  sh.  1.1  BobntMn, 
SnUmd  wdtr  iU  Mvh  Ki<4^  U.,  US .  Wor- 
mt»,  Danm  and  Kwlbmm.  U8  ;  CleHbr  ud 
TlgfUHD,  [Ml.  DM.,  ■■  T.  IWngmndC^-'^ 
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ColWs,  Oambridge,  where  he  gained  a 
lonahip.  After  atadying  theology  for  » 
couple  of  yeara  at  Paria  and  I^uvain,  he 
ntumed  to  Cambridge,  aod  bevame  proo- 
tor  and  pubUc  orator.  Uia  leanmuf  and 
energy  oommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
CtaimiEir,  whose  chaplain  he  wag  appointed 
in  1537,  and  who  apeedily  obtained  for  him 
the  maMenhip  of  Pembroke,  and  a  royal 
chaplaincy.  In  1647  be  became  Bishop  of 
Boidkester,  and  took  a  oonaideiable  part  in 
the  preparation  of  Edward  VI. '■  first  Prayer- 
book,  and  in  carrying  oat  the  cbangea  which 
accompanied  it.  Upon  Bonner'a  depMition 
by  the  Privy  Council,  Ridley  was  translated 
to  London  (April,  1G50).  In  the  same  year  he 
ia  found  Tainly  attempting  to  connnce  Joan 
Bocher  ot  her  errors,  and  assiatiDK  in  the  trial 
of  Oardinar.  Aa  in  Kocheater  Cathedral  lo 
in  fit.  Paul's,  he  oauBed  the  altan  to  be 
destiDyed  ;  in  St,  Faul'a  he  aubetitnted  a  table 
for  the  high  altar,  and  in  1 6S7  placed  it  in 
the  nave  before  the  screen,  setting  it  with  its 
lidas  north  and  south.  Like  Cnnmer  and 
Latimer,  he  was  disgusted  by  the  violence  of 
the  oouncil,  and  in  a  sermon  before  the  king 
in  1 652  spoke  strongly  of  the  diatms  caoaed 
by  the  aeicnre  of  the  guild  revenueo.  His 
tear  lest  Mary  might  restore  the  old  womhip 
led  him  to  join  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the 
throne  for  Jane  Grey,  aad  on  July  16,  15G3, 
he  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  that  Haryand 
^Uisabeth  were  bastards,  and,  theretore,  with- 
ont  right  to  the  throne.  Aa  soon,  however,  at 
Northumberland  and  the  council  had  decided 
tor  Uary,  he  set  out  to  meet  the  prinoeas  to 
obtain  pardon,  but  he  was  taken  pri«oner  at 
Ipswich,  and  semt  to  the  Tower.  Here  he 
remained  soma  eight  months,  Bonner  mean- 
while  regaining  his  biahopric.  In  April,  1564, 
he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  with  Cnuuner  and 
lAtimer,  and  committed  to  the  charge  ot  one 
of  the  aldermon.  After  heing  made  to  appear 
in  a  disputation,  wherein  he  denied  ttaa- 
anbstantiation,  and  being  in  consequence 
•scommunioated,  he  was  remitted  to  custody, 
and  nothing  furtiier  was  done  till  Sept.,  IfifiS, 
when  he  was  tried  for  heresy  before  three 
bishops,  commissioned  by  Pole  as  legate.  On 
Oct.  10  he  was  executed,  together  with 
lAttmer,  in  front  of  Balliol  College.  Doe  of 
the  BUMt  cant  nl  modan  invertigiUon  id  the 
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period  writes: — "  Ridley  has  left  tew  remains 
to  vindicate  the  reputation  for  theologicdl 
learning  which  baa  been  demanded  for  him 
by  modem  biographers,  but  he  was  a  learned 
man ;  in  his  way  he  was  a  moderate  man,  and 
certainly  he  was  a  man  of  great  resolution. 
His  decision  of  character  supported  the 
primate ;  the  gravity  of  his  manners  com- 
mended him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  he 
rose  into  notice  at  a  very  opportune  time  for 
the  credit  of  the  Reformation.  But  his  temper 
had  a  vehemence  which  sometimes  betrayed 
him  into  ntshness,  and  in  his  nature  there 
was  something  of  severity,  and  even  of  hard- 
ness" (Dixon). 

Bidler,  irorb  (Faiker  Soalstj))  Vote, 
Aet$  aitd  KoAHMMf,'  Blunt,  Ba/bmuJidii  q/ 
tlu  C\iLrck  0/  Xnglaiul,  ii,i  Dixon,  BMot)  ^ 
tki  Cmrok  1/  i%iiiad,  11. 

Bldolfl  ConniTaer,  Tki  (1671),  so- 
calltid  from  one  of  the  chief  agents,  Robert 
Kidolfi,  a  Florentine  banker  residing  in 
London,  was  a  plot  formed  by  the  Catholic 
party  in  England  for  the  deposition  ot  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  elevation  of  lury  Stuart  to  the 
throne  by  the  help  of  Spain,  and  her  marriage 
to  the  Bake  of  Norfolk.  The  chief  conspirator 
was  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  waa  in  com- 
munication with  moat  of  the  Catholic  nobles, 
whilst  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  waa  involved  in 
the  scheme  apparently  against  hia  will. 
During  1571  frequent  negotiationa  were 
carried  on  between  Uary  Stuart,  Philip  II.. 
the  Dnke  of  Alva,  and  the  Pope.  Ridolfl  was 
sent  to  Madrid  to  request  the  aid  of  Philip, 
which  was  at  once  promised.  On  his  way  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  Dnke  of  Alva  in 
Brussels,  but  the  messenger  conveying  the 
news  was  arrested  at  Dover  in  possession  ot  a 
packet  ot  treasonable  letters.  For  these 
letters,  however,  the  Bishop  of  Rosa  contrived, 
by  the  connivance  of  Lord  Cohham,  the 
warden  of  the  (^qne  Porta,  to  substitute 
others  ot  a  comparatively  innocent  nature, 
and  althourii  the  messenger  confessed  on  the 
rack  that  he  had  received  the  letters  from 
Ridolfl,  and  although  the  Bishop  ot  Rcas  was 
arrested,  and  Mary  aeverely  CTOsa-examined, 
nothing  definite  waa  discovered.  Suspicion 
had,  however,  been  arouaed,  and  in  Sept,, 
1671,  the  whole  of  the  plot  was  discovOTed 
through  the  instrumentality  ot  a  merchant, 
who  bad  been  employed  by  Norfolk  to  convey 
money  and  letters  to  his  secretaries.  Several 
of  the  leading  conspirators,  including  the 
Bishop  ot  Ross,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
Southampton,  and  Lord  Lumley,  were  at 
once  Birested.  The  bishop  made  a  full  con- 
fpsnon,  and  Norfolk,  as  the  centre  of  the 
plot,  was  eaecutad  (June,  1672). 
fiDnde,  HUt.  (/  MtL^. 

BlSTWllx,  ABi.aBD  or,  [Aelbbd,] 


1  linsD-dit^er,  who  bad 
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m&da  a,  fortune  u  factor  to  the  South  Sea 
Company.  He  attached  himself  in  early  life 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  quarrelled  vith 
him  before  long.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  be- 
ctune  his  patron,  and  on  becoming  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant in  1758,  took  liim  to  Ireland,  as  his 
private  Becretary,  and  procured  tor  him  the 
sinecure  oBice  of  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland 
irith  a  salary  of  £3,600,  to  which  he  aftermirds 
added  the  emolumenta  of  the  Mastership  of 
the  Kollfl  of  that  country.  On  returning  bom 
Ireland,  the  duke  had  procured  the  return  of 
Bigby  for  'Dtristock ;  and  when  the  duke 
become  president  of  the  council  in  1763,  he 
procured  for  hie  faithful  henchman  the  most 
lucrative  of  all  offices — the  paymaatenhip  of 
the  fotcee.  When  county  mectmgs  were  being 
heM  ou  all  sides  in  1 769,  to  protest  against  the 
rejection  of  Wilkes  hy  Parliament,  "  Kigby 
made  a  summer  tonr  through  the  east  of  uig- 
land,  and,  by  the  admission  of  his  opponents, 
checkmated  the  party  of  action  in  at  least  three 
counties."  After  his  patron's  death,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  his  position  as  "  boab- 
twoin  of  the  Bloomsbury  crew,"  according  to 
one  of  tile  l&mpoons  of  the  day ;  and  still 
lived  on  his  sinecure  offices.  He  was,  how. 
ever,  disturbed  for  a  moment  by  being  ac- 
cused in  1778  of  appropriating  public  money, 
as  paymaater-general,  though  as  Lord  North's 
administntion  had  ttreng  rotson  for  not 
inquiring  too  deeply  into  cases  of  peculation, 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  Again,  in 
1782,  when  he  opposed  with  imprudent 
warmth  a  motion  tor  reconciliation  with 
America,  Pitt  rebuked  him  sharply,  and  told 
him  that  the  natiun  was  tired  of  paying  him. 
He  lived  till  1788,  drawing  money  alike  frem 
the  revenues  of  Ireland  and  England,  building 
np  for  himself  a  lasting  reputation  as  the 
inost  notable  placeman  of  the  age. 


Bedurd,    dorr«pafid«ni 
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Siffllt,  PsTiTion  OF,  Thb,  was  the  mani- 
festo dinwn  up  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1628,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king, 
stating  the  priuciplea  of  the  Constitution 
which  Charles  had  broken.  The  events  lead- 
ing op  to  the  Fetiticn  of  Right  may  be  briefly 
iummarised.  Charles  I.  had  dissolved  his 
first  two  Parliaments  before  they  had  granted 
any  auppUes,  and,  as  ho  was  determined  to 
retain  his  minister,  Buckingham,  and  to  carry 
out  his  policy  of  war  with  France  and  Spain, 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  loan. 
Those  persons  who  refused  to  subscribe  were 
imprisoned,  but  Ave  of  them,  of  whom  one 
was  Sir  lliomas  Damel,  demanded  their 
habeas  corpus.  The  crewn  lawyers  fell  hack 
npon  the  king's  prarogativo  power  to  imprison 
without  showing  cause  whenever  he  deemed 
it  neceflsary,  and  this  doctrine  was  accepted 
by  the   JDilgGa.      "When,    th««fora,  a  new 
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Parliament  met  in  16^8,  it  at  ones  began  to 
diHCnffi  the  recent  forced  loan  and  the  aibi- 
tmry  imprisonments.  Wentworth,  at  this 
time  leader  of  the  Commons,  preposed  t^t  a 
short  bill  should  be  drawn  up  merely  reciting 
and  confirming  Magna  Carta,  At  Taliaffia,  kc, 
with  the  addition  of  a  clause  cm^iming 
Habeas  Corpus;  bat  the  king  objected  so 
strongly  even  to  *hia  moderate  proposal  that 
it  was  resolved,  npon  the  motion  of  C(^e, 
that  a  Petition  of  Hight  should  be  drawn  up. 
Not  only  would  such  a  petition  receive  On  im- 
mediate answer,  instead  of  being  sent  n^  at 
the  end  of  the  session  and  almost  oertamly 
rejected  by  the  king  when  he  had  gained 
supplies,  but  it  would  contain  a  definite  state- 
ment that  the  king  had  broken  the  law.  As 
finally  diawn  up,  the  petition  demanded  "  that 
no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  oi 
yield  any  gift,  loan,  inuvoltnee,  tax,  or  tuik 
l\kt  ehargi,  without  common  consent  by  Act 
of  Parliament";  that  no  one  should  be  im- 
prisoned without  cause  shown,  and  that  if 
imprisoned  they  should  he  entitled  to  their 
habeas  corpus ;  that  soldiers  and  sailore  should 
not  tie  hilletad  upon  private  persons  without 
their  consent ;  and  that  martial  law  should  be 
abolished.  Of  these  clauses  the  first  two  were 
far  the  most  important,  and  it  is  dear  that, 
however  Charles  may  have  abused  his  power, 
his  predeceBBon  had  without  remonstrance 
eiercised  the  right  of  imprisonment  without 
showing  cause.  The  Lords  accepted  the 
meaanre,  ofler  in  vain  searching  for  a  formula 
which  should  allow  the  Hug  to  imprison,  in 
cases  of  real  emergency.  Meanwhile  Denbigh 
had  been  unsuccessful  at  Bocholle,  and  the 
king  needed  supplies.  He  demanded  from 
the  judges  "whether,  if  the  king  giant  the 
Commons'  petition,  he  did  not  thereby  ex- 
clude himself  from  committing  a  subject  for 
any  time  or  cause  whatsoever  without  show- 
ing a  cause."  They  answered  that  every  Act 
had  its  exposition,  which  con  only  be  by  the 
courts  of  law  as  each  case  occurs,  "and, 
although  the  petition  be  granted,  there  is  no 
fear  of  conclnmon  as  is  intimated  in  the 
question."  Thereupon  the  king  went  to  the 
House,  and  instead  of  the  usual  form  of 
assent,  read  a  meaningless  declaration  tliat 
the  statutes  should  he  duly  executed.  The 
Commons  were  bitterly  annoyed,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  Bucldngbam.  Charles  at 
last  yielded,  and  gave  hia  assent  in  the  ac- 
CQstemed  formula  [June  7,  1628],  In  the 
next  session  the  Commons  renewed  the 
struggle  on  the  greund  of  Timnage  and 
Poundage,  which  had  been  levied,  although 
no  Act  had  as  yet  granted  it  to  Charlee.  Its 
levy  was,  they  declared,  in  violation  of  the 
Petition  of  lUgbt.  But  the  words  of  the 
petition,  interpreted  by  the  usage  of  the  day, 
certainly  did  not  carry  that  meaning;  and 
neither  the  Commons  nor  the  king  hod  the 
mind  when  the  petition  was  being 
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with  that  ot  religioo,  and  the  itmg^le  on 
ttkoae  tiro  points  led  to  the  disaalutioii  of 
1629. 

liTii.  [WTJ.  a.] 

Si^tli  Tbi  Bill  or.  A  committee  ap- 
point^ by  the  CommanB  in  the  Couventioii  of 
1689 1«  consider  vhatmetuuresahouM  be  taken 
to  protect  liberty  against  future  eoveragna, 
recomiEiended  that  the  main  comititational 
prinoiples  violated  by  James  II.  ahonld  be 
■olemnly  declared  to  he  the  audeut  rights  of  the 
nation,  and  also  that  Beveral  new  lawa  ahould 
be  enacted-  It  wa«  easy  to  carry  out  the 
former  propoeal ;  the  latter  would  be  a  work 
of  considerable  difflonlty,  and  might  occupy 
yean.  After  much  discuaaioD,  therefore,  it 
was  rewlved  to  fill  the  throne  at  once,  but  to 
inaert  in  the  instrument  which  confeired  the 
crown  on  William  and  Mary  a  declaration  of 
the  fondamental  principIeB  of  the  conatitu- 
tion;  all  queationa  of  furtherieform  were  post- 
poned till  a  more  auitable  opportunity.  Ac- 
ooidingly  a  committee,  nreaided  over  by 
Somera,  wai  appointed  to  draw  up  a  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  which,  when  mimed,  was 
accepted  by  the  Lords  with  ionie  unimportBtit 
amendments.  On  Feb.  13,  1680,  this  decJara- 
tion  was  read  before  William  and  Hary,  and 
the  crown  tendered  to  them ;  William,  in 
accepting  it,  assured  the  two  Houses  that  his 
condnct  should  be  governed  by  those  laws 
which  be  had  himaell  vindicated.  In  the  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  the  Convention 
havinffmeanwhile  been  declared  by  statute  to 
be  a  Parliament,  tbe  Declaration  of  Rii):hte 
was  confinned  in  tbe  form  of  a  Bill,  with 
certain  additions.  The  BUI  of  Bights,  oi 
finally  adopted,  was  arranged  as  follows  : — 
Its  fliat  section  recited  the  Declaration  of 
Bights-  It  began  by  stating  the  various  acts 
by  which  James  did  "end^vour  to  subvert 
and  extirpate  the  Prot«Btsnt  religion,  and  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom,"  and 
then,  almost  in  the  same  words,  proceeded 
to  declare :  That  the  pretended  power  of  sos- 
pending  of  laws  and  the  execution  of  laws, 
b;  regal  authority  without  consent  ot  Parlia- 
ment,  is  illegal ;  That  the  pretended  power  of 
■■-—  -using  with  lawi  '  ■       ■  '  — ■-  -^■—     - 

h  been  assumed 
illegal ;  That  the 
late  conrt  ot  com 
causes,  and  all  other  commissions  and  courts 
of  the  like  nature,  are  illegal  and  pemicioua ; 
That  levying  of  money  for  or  to  the  use  ot 
the  crown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative  without 
grant  of  ParCanient,  for  longur  time  or  in 
any  other  manner  than  tbe  same  is  ot  shall 
be  granted,  is  illegal;  That  it  is  Uie  ririit 
of  ^  subjects  to  petition  the  king,  and  that 
all  commitmanta  or  prosecutions  for  tuch 
petitions  are  illegal;  That  the  raiang  or 
seeping  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom 
in  time  of  pesfic^  unless  it  be  with  oonsent 
olArlianunt,  is  against  law  1  That  tbe  sub  j  eets 
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which  are  Protestants  may  have  arms  for 
their  defence  suitable  to  their  condition,  and 
as  allowed  by  law ;  Hiat  election  ot  members 
of  Fartiament  ooght  to  be  free ;  That  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  debates,  or  proceedings 
in  Parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or 
qnestiooed  in  any  conrt  or  place  out  of  Par- 
liament ;  That  excessive  baU  ought  not  to  be 
required,  nor  eiceaaive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  indicted ; 
That  juries  ought  to  he  duly  impanelled  and 
returned,  and  that  jurors  which  pass  npon 
men  in  trials  for  high  treason  ought  to  be 
freeholders ;  That  all  grants  and  promises  of 
fines  and  forfeitures  of  particular  persona, 
before  conviction,  are  illegal  and  void  ;  And 
that  for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the 
amending,  strengthening,  and  preserving  ot  the 
laws,  Parliament  ought  to  be  held  frequently. 
The  second  section  declared  the  resolutian 
of  Lords  and  Commons,  that  William  and 
Mary  should  become  king  and  queen,  to  be 
sncceeded  by  their  lawful  issue  it  there 
were  any  such ;  in  default  of  that  by 
the  issue  of  the  Princess  Anne,  &o.  The 
third  contained  the  new  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy.  The  fourth  recorded  the 
acceptance  of  the  crown  by  the  prince  and 
princess ;  who  (v.)  were  ploued  that  the 
Lords  and  Commons  should  continue  to  sit 
and  make  provision  for  the  settlement  of  the 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  country. 
Parliament,  therefore,  now  again  (vi.)  de- 
clares the  above  to  be  the  indubitable  rights  of 
the  I^lnglish  people ;  recognises  (vii.)  that 
James  having  abdicated,  William  and  Uaiy 
have  become  their  sovereign  lord  and  lady, 
and  flies  [viii.)  the  snccession  as  above.  The 
ninth  section  contains  an  important  addition : 
as  it  has  been  found  by  experience  inconsiB- 
tent  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Pro- 
testant kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  popish 
prince,  or  by  any  king  or  queen  marrying  a 
papist,  it  is  enacted  that  all  persons  who  shall 
hold  communion  with  the  Church  of  Bome, 
or  shall  marry  a  papist,  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  throne,  and  the  crown  shall  descend 
to  the  next  heir.  Every  king  or  queen  there- 
tore  (x.),  on  the  first  day  ot  their  first  Par- 
liament,  shall  subscribe  and  audibly  repeat 
the  declaration  mentioned  in  the  statute  30 
Charles  II.,  iJ.,  the  Test  Act  (a  declaration 
against  tTtmsubstantiatioo,  adoration  of  the 
virgin,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass). 
Finally  in  the  tnolfth  section  it  is  declared 
that  no  dispensation  by  nm  obtianlt  ot  or  to 
any  statute  ahull  be  allowed,  except  such  dis- 

r ration  be  allowed  in  the  statute,  or  shall 
specially  provided  for  by  one  or  more 
bills  to  be  passed  daring  uie  prfaent  ses- 
sion of  Parliament.  The  Lords  had  already 
softened  the  article  at  the  Declaration  ot 
Rights  against  the  dispensing  power  by  the 
insertion  of  the  words  "  as  it  hath  been  oier- 
cised  of  late,"  and  now  this  last  section  was 
added  to  provide  for  cases  where  it  mi^t  be 
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deeimble  that  the  diapenaiiig  povor  aboiild  b« 
used.  ThouKh,  howevei,  in  the  next  Parliv 
ment,  the  judgm  were  oidered  by  the  House 
of  Lordi  to  ilisft  a  bill  fat  this  purpose,  the 
matter  dropped.     [Rbvolutioh]. 

Hacanlv.  Hut.  i!^nw.,  oh.  X.  1  HiUmi,  CxHt 
Hill.,  ok  XT.  [W.J.A.] 

Umieoilli,  GlovAim  BAT-nrrA,  Arch- 
biihop  of  Fenco,  was  sent  to  Ireliind  in  1644 
as  the  pope's  nondo,  with  s  sappiy  of  aima 
Bud  money,  nairovly  SKapiiig  capture  on 
the  inky  from  a  Parliamentary  frigate.  In. 
1845  he  oppoaad  Glamorgan's  treaty  and  also 
the  Dnblin  treutj  of  1646.  In  1648  he  op- 
posed Lord  Inchiquin's  armistice,  and  after 
an  uniQccessfal  tenure  of  office  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Kilkenny  Council,  fled  to  Oven 
Boe  O'Neil,  and  then  to  GialwHy.  He  waa 
recaUed  by  the  pope  in  1649. 

aiotAot,THB  [1T15], was paSKdata time 
when  there  were  apprehensions  of  Jacobite 
rising.  If  twelve  persona  continued  togetfasr 
for  one  hour  after  a  proclamation  tadding  tbam 
disperse  has  been  inade  to  them  by  the  magia- 
trate,  they  were  guilty  of  felony.  The  magis- 
tiata  was  required  to  apprehend  peiamu  r«< 
fusing  to  dlsparae,  and  those  who  aot«d  at  bii 


military  might 
mob,  or  chu^  them.  The  question  after- 
wards  arose  as  to  the  legality  of  military  in- 
terference vithout  the  order  of  a  magistrate. 
It  was  decided  by  Lord  Uansfleld  in  a  case 
arising  out  of  the  Gtordon  Biot*  in  1780,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  subject  to  resist  peraonl 
engaged  in  tnasonable  or  riotous  conduct 
and  that  this  duty  is  not  leas  imperative  upon 
soldiers  than  upon  civiliani.  This  decinon 
was  confirmed  in  1831  in  a  caM  arising  from 
the  Bristol  EioU. 

Upon,  Fbhdshice  Jony  Bohikson,  Eabi. 
OF  (».  1TS2,  d.  1859),  was  the  second  son  of 
Lord  Glrantham.  Entering  Farliament  as 
member  for  Ripon  in  1807,  he  received  office 
under  PercBvuI  as  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  and  became  in  1818  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Created  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1823,  he  assisted  Huxkisson  ia 
his  free  trade  measures,  was  made  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  and  Viscount  Ooderich  in 
1827,  and  was  for  a  few  months  Prime 
Minister  after  Canning's  death.  But  he 
was  unable  to  armnge  a  satisfactory  ministry, 
and  resigned.  From  1830  to  1833  he  was 
again  Colonial  Secretary,  becoming  in  the 
latter  year  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Earl  of 
Ripon.  Though  he  afterwards  became  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Peel,  he 
bad  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  political  import- 


Bipou, 
the  Seconal 


The  TiiR*rT  op  (1640),  concluded 
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invamon  of  the  northern  conntie*,  the  Coimal 
of  Peer*,  assembled  at  York  by  Charles  L, 

reeolved,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Bristol,  to 
appoint  sixteen  oommitaionen  t«  treat  with 
the  Bcota  (Sept.  24).  The  first  meeting  <« 
the  sixteen  English  and  eight  Scottish  com- 
missioners took  place  at  Bipon  on  Oct.  2  :  ths 
last  on  Oct.  2S.  A  cessation  of  arms  was 
agreed  npon,  the  two  northern  counties  remain- 
ing in  the  possession  of  the  Scuta,  who  were 
to  receive  from  the  oontribntions  of  the  iil> 
habitants  £860  a  day  for  their  maiDtenaoc& 
Farther  negotiati<ais  were  removed  to  London, 
where  peace  was  finally  concluded  in  Aug., 


BoHty). 

Xialiuig«r,  Willuh  (t.  1260],  wu  m. 
monk  of  Si.  *'*»''^,  who  oontinued  the 
ChromicU  of  Matthew  Paris  from  1272  to 
1306,  the  intermediate  portion,  from  1361 
to  1272,  being  the  work  of  an  unknown 
author.  He  alao  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Barons'  War,  and  a  L^e  of  Edwaid  I. 
Though  inferitn'  to  Matthew  Paris,  Riahangv 
takes  nigh  place  among  medisTal  chroniidm^ 
but  his  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  Simon 
de  Montfort  prevents  hja  being  altogethsr 
an  impartial  authority. 

His  CkroHfsli  luu  bMB  pnblislied  tn  tb*  Bolb 
Bwles,  Kud  his  Wtrt  qf  lAi  Barvt*  llj  tb* 
Cunden  Sdciatj.  FQr  (hs  reied  qawticn  of 
Um  aothonhip  o(  the  8t.  AJbu's  ClmiiiA* 
trom  US3  lo  Im,  w  Sir  T.  Hudr,  Dmariftim 
CatalofiH,  UD  the  ona  sida,  lad  Mr.  Qtbiiiac, 
Kurt*  C*™-' ■"    -'^- 


SiWFB,     AnTHOHT     WOODTILLn,      BlU. 

(rf.  1483),  was  the  son  of  the  first  Earl  Rivers, 
and  broOier-in-lHW  of  Edward  IV.  Be 
married  the  daughter  and  beireaa  of  Laid 
Scales,  and  in  1462  was  summoned  to  Plirlia- 
ment  as  Baron  Scales.  He  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Alnwick,  and  in  1470  accompanied 
Edward  in  his  flight  to  the  NatheriandB,  re- 
turning with  him  in  the  next  year.  In  H69, 
by  the  death  of  hia  father,  he  became  Earl 
Kivers,  He  received  many  honaots  fnnn 
Edward,  and,  among  other  offices,  held  that 
of  Captain- Oaneral  of  1^  Forces.  On  the 
death  of  Edward  IV.,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Council  of  Begeney  during  the  minority 
of  his  SOD,  but  the  jealousy  of  the  old  nobility 
favoured  Qlouoeeter's  designs,  and  Biveis 
was  seized  by  Glonceet«t'B  orders  at  North- 
ampton, and  carried  to  Pontefract,  where, 
after  a  short  imprisonment,  he  was  beheeded. 

BiTnW,        BlCHABD      WOODTIU.1,       EaU. 

{d,  1469),  was  one  of  Hemr  V.'s  esquires, 
and  was  made  hy  him  senesi^al,  and  in  14S4 
Governor  of  the  Tower  of  Iiondon.  He 
fought  in  the  French  ware  in  Henry  TI.'s 
reign,  and  married  Jaquetta  of  Luxemburg, 
widow  of  the  Duke  (rf  Bedford.  For  this 
clandestine  marriage  he  was  fined  a  thonnnd 
pounds,  but  was  aooa  afterwards  testond  to 
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lavonr,  and  in  1448  made  Baron  BiTerg.  In 
the  Wan  of  the  Bases  be  fought  on  the 
lAncaBtrum  (dde,  but  in  1401  hu  daughter 
Eliiabetli,  wbo  was  the  widow  of  Sir  John 
Ore;,  me  eeoietly  mairied  to  the  yoimgkiiig, 
Edward  IV.  Sy  bis  Bon-io-law  Rivera  was 
raised  to  bi^  honours,  made  Constable  of 
Eoslaiid,  and  in  1166  CrcKt«d  Earl  Bivais, 
and  his  sons  received  eqaal  odrantagee  from 
tbeir  conneution  with  the  sovereign.  The 
'Woi>dvill£a  «ara  hated  by  the  old  nobility  on 
account  of  their  rapid  rue,  while  the  people 
complained  of  their  avarioe.  In  146S  a  re- 
bellion broke  out,  headed  by  Sir  William 
Conyen,  the  insurgenta  comploiijiiig'  of  the 
influence  of  the  qoeeu's  friends.  Having  de- 
feated the  Boyal  troops  at  Edgecote,  the 
rebels  seized  Earl  Bivecs  and  bit  «oit,  and  put 
them  to  death  at  Coventry. 

Siano,  Davtd,  a  nature  of  Turin,  becftme 
mosiciaii  to  Maiy,  Queea  of  Scot*,  and  noon 
afterwaids  her  jmvate  secretary.  The  queen's 
favoor  quickly  rendered  its  reoinieot  odious 
to  Uie  Scotch  ooblea,  who  banded  themselves 
together  against  him,  and  were  aided  by 
Du^nley,  who  had  become  Jealous  of  the 
Italian,  Oa  MarchS,  1688,  Holynwd  Palace, 
where  Bizzio  was  at  Uie  time,  was  surrounded 
bj*  an  aimed  force  under  Lord  Morton. 
Others  of  the  conspirators,  chief  of  whom  wot 
Lord  Ruthven,  eoteied  the  queen's  apart- 
ment at  the  instigation  of  Damley,  and 
dragged  bar  favourite  from  her  presence. 
He  was  deepatched  ia  Damley's  room,  and 
with  Damley's  sword,  though  not  by  his 
hand-  It  is  extremely  improbable  that 
Rizlb  waa,  as  Damley  coaraely  iosiDiuted, 
the  queen's  paramour,  or  that  be  was  any 
more  than  a  confidential  friend  and  faithfol 
servant.  His  worst  faults,  in  the  eyee  of  the 
conspimtors,    were   his   arrogance   and   his 

Miffuat,  Karit  Sttuut;  Hosuk,  Mtty,  Quwn 

BolMrt  I,,  KiHO  or  ScoTioHD.    [Bsuci.] 

BObart      II>|      KlKO       OF       SCOTIAHD      (l. 

1371,  a.  1390),  the  first  of  the  Stuart 
dynaaty,  was  the  ton  of  Walter,  Lord  High 
Steward  of  Scotland,  and  Uanory,  dangbter 
of  Robert  Bruce.  On  the  death  of  David  II. 
without  chililron,  Kobett,  then  56  yeare  old, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  unopposed.  In  early 
life,  ss  Steward  of  Scotland,  he  had  done  good 
service  against  the  English  ;  had  been  preaent 
at  the  battle  of  Hallidan  Hill,  and  had  long 
acted  as  regent  of  Scotland.  He  married 
first  Elixabeth  Muie  of  Rowallan  and  secondly 
Euphemia  Rosa.  In  1376  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment settled  tba  crown  on  the  king's  sons  by 
his  first  wife,  a  measure  rendered  nacsaiary 
b^'  the  fact  that  these  children  were  by  eccle- 
siaitiQBl  law  illegitimate.  England  at  this 
time  was  not  ia  a  position  to  be  aggressive, 
and,  althoofch  the  usual  border  raids  con- 
tiniud,  Robert's  teigu  waa  on  the  whole  a 
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peaceful  one.  A  dose  alliance  with  France 
at  the  begiimitig  of  the  reign,  however,  led 
in  1386  to  a  French  aimy  being  sent  to 
Scotland  with  the  view  of  attacking  England 
from  the  north.  The  usual  course  of  border 
devastation  followed;  but  the  French,  dia- 
satisfied  with  their  reception  by  the  Scotch, 
aeon  returned  home.  In  1388  an  invasion  of 
Sogland  was  planned,  resulting  in  the  defeat 
of  the  English  under  the  Percies  at  Otlerbam. 
In  1390  Robert  died,  "leaving  the  character 
of  a  peacef  nl  ruler  over  a  quarrelsome  people." 
Burton,  Eitl.  nf  BeeHand, 
Bobart  III.,  Kaa  or  Sootlanii  (t. 
1390,  d.  1406).  He  was  a  man  of  weak 
and  indolent  character,  ill  fitted  to  cope 
with  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the  ase.  The 
early  years  of  his  reign  were  lUsturbed 
by  quarrels  amongst  the  Highland  claoi 
and  by  lawleaanees  in  the  Lowknds  to  suoh 
an  extent  that  in  1398  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment appointed  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  hia 
eldestson.lieuteaaat  of  the  kingdom.  In  1400, 
Henry  IT.  of  Englwid  invaded  Sootland  with 
the  intention  of  exacting  homa^  from  Robert ; 
he  failed,  however,  to  take  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  retreated  without  effecting  anything. 
An  invasion  of  England  by  the  Scots  was 
repelled  by  the  Percies  at  Homildon  Hill 
1402).     Chi  the  capture  of  his  Hon,  Prince 


SolMrt  (fr.  1056,  d.  ItSG),  DcKB  of  Nob- 
MAHDT,  called  Cnithose  on  account  of  bis 
short  stature,  waa  the  eldest  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  In  1073  be  was  made  Count  of 
Maine,  which  was  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  An  jon. 
In  1077  he  rel>elled  against  bis  father  and  . 
demanded  the  Duiihy  of  Normandy,  War 
ensued  between  father  and  son ;  after  the 
Battle  of  Qerberoi  in  1080,  peace  was  made, 
and  the  ■accession  to  Notmandy  seouted 
to  Robert.  On  the  death  of  hia  father  he 
claimed  the  English  throne,  but  William 
Rulus's  prompt  action  disconoerted  him,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  make  a  treaty  by  which 
the  Borvivor  was  to  succeed  to  the  other's 
dominions  if  either  died  without  heirs.  Jn 
1091  Robert  again  made  war  with  William, 


bis  brother  for  the  Ham  ol  £8,000.  In  the 
Holy  Land  Robert  fought  with  greet  biavery, 
and  was  offered  but  refused  the  crown  of 
Jenmlem.  Soon  after  hie  return  he  learnt 
that  William  waa  dead,  and  determined  to 
enforce  his  claims  to  the  throne.  He  invaded 
England  in  1101,  but  was  induced  by  Henry 
to  make  a  compromise  whereby  be  rengned 
the  crown  of  England  and  contented  himself 
with  the  full  possession  of  Nonnand;  and 
3,000  marks  a  year.  Qnarrela  soon  broke 
out  again  between  the  brothers,  Henry  com- 

O'ng  that  the  rebellions  English  DObl«e 
a  shelter  in  If  orauiidy.    A  war  ensoed 
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In  whiob  HeniT  won  the  tattle  of  Tenohebrai 
in  U06  and  took  Sobert  priacmer.  He  was 
•ant  to  the  castle  of  Cardiff,  irhere  he  waa 
kept  in  captivity  till  his  deaUi  in  1136.  By 
his  mairiBge  with  Sibvl,  daughter  of  the 
Connt  of  Convenaae,  Bobert  had  two  children, 
William  Clito  and  Hemy. 
Fneman,  irvrmoit  C«utt 


Hobttrt  of  ATUbluy,  of  whose  per- 
gonal hiatory  nothing  is  known  except  that 
he  describes  himself  as  keeper  of  the  reeister 
of  the  court  of  the  Archbishap  of  Canterbury, 
wrote  a  SUIoria  it  Miraiilitut  Outit  Eduardi 
III.,  which,  after  briefly  mentioning  the 
dqxisitioD  of  Edward  II.,  giw  the  history  of 
bis  sou  down  to  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  Thie 
work  is  one  of  the  main  authorities  tor  the 

r'od  it  coven,  and  is  particularly  valuable 
the  many  original  dociunents  which  it 
oootaina.  The  Sittorvi  servas  as  a,  usetol 
ccorective  to  Froissart. 

BolMrt  of  JnmlkgM,  Archbishop  of 
Ctanterbury  (1061— 1052),  was  a  Noraian 
who,  after  having  been  Prior  of  Bt.  OuenU  at 
Rouen,  became  Abbot  ot  Jumiftgea  in  1037. 
Edward  the  Confeeeor  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  him  during  his  stay  in  NoT" 
mandy,  and  two  years  after  his  retucn  (1044) 
conferred  npon  him  the  bishopric  of  London 
— the  first  occapation  of  an  English  see  by  a 
foreigner  since  the  Converraon.  He  at  occe 
became  the  leader  of  the  French  party  at 
Edward's  court,  and  the  great  enemy  ol 
Godwin  and  hie  family.  In  lOSO,  upon  the 
death  ot  Archbishop  Eadidffe,  the  monks  ot 
Christ  Church  elected  in  his  place  Aoltric,  a 
member  of  their  own  house  and  a  kinamau  of 
Godwin.  But  the  king  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  [heir  choice,  and  in  the  mid- Lent  meeting 
ot  the  Witan  nominated  Hobert  of  London, 
to  the  indignation  ot  all  England.  The 
new  arobbiehop  visited  Bome  to  obtain  his 
pallinm,  and  was  enthroned  July  17.  Henc»- 
lorth  his  one  object  waa  to  bnn^  about  the 
fall  of  Godwin,  whose  oppoeibon  to  the 
French  party  had  been  embittered  by  this 
trustrstion  of  his  kinsman's  hopes  as  well  as 
byBobert's  retoaal  to  consecnte  the  English- 
man Spearbafoo  to  the  Me  which  he  hunself 
had  left  vacant.  The  archbishop  claimed  for 
tl>e  Church  certain  lands  held  by  the  earl,  and 
even  renewed  the  old  accusatioii  against  him 
ot  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Edward's 
brother,  Alfred.  The  attack  of  the  men  ot 
Dover  upon  the  escort  of  Eustace  of  Boulogne 
and  Godwin's  refusal  to  punish  them  gave 
Bobert  hia  opportunity.  Sj  his  advice 
Godwin  was  sumraoned  before  the  Witan  to 
answer  charges  old  and  new.  With  Godwin's 
outlawry  the  arohbishop'a  triomph  seemed 
complete  (September,  1061).  Spcarhafoc  waa 
deposed,  and  a  Norman  became  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don; sjid,  what  waa  slill  more  inqx^tant, 
William  ofNonnaody  was  invited  to  i^igland. 


not  remain  in  England,  and  with  Ult,  Bishop 
of  Kocheat^,  took  to  flight,  cutting  bis  my 
thinugfa  London,  and  ri£iig  to  what  ia  now 
Waltcm-on-the-Naxe,  where  they  found  a 
vessel  which  took  them  to  Normandy.  He 
was  immediately  outlawed  by  the  Witan  and 
deprived  of  hia  bishopric,  "  for  that  he  had 
done  most  to  Muse  Uie  strife  between  Eari 
Godwin  and  the  long,"  as  the  chronicler  vys; 
the  uncanonicttl  method  of  hia  depoaition 
gave  William  of  Normandy  afterwarda  ooa  irf 
his  pretexts  for  invasion.  Meanwhile  Itobert 
had  retired  to  his  monastery  of  Jnniiives, 
where  be  continued  the  building  operationa 
which  he  hud  commenced  before  he  went  to 
Finland ;  and  here  he  died  in  1Q68. 
Ai«lWi  ChixmtOt;  irmma  ol  M 
Hook,    Arthbitluif  ^   CaalrrttLTii 


[W.  J.  A.] 


Sobill  Hood,  the  hero  of  a  cycle  of  popular 
balliub,  accoidinf  to  tradition  an  outlaw  com- 
manding a  bana  of  freebooters  in  Sherwood 
forest  in  the  reign  of  Bichard  I.  Btow,  writing 
in  1590,  and  doabtlesa  ^ving  the  popular  story, 
tells  OS  that  *'  he  suffered  no  woman  to  be 
(TOpresBod  ....  yjoT  men's  goods  he  spared, 
abundantly  relieving  them  with  that  which 
by  theft  he  got  fr^  the  abbeys,  and  the 
houses  ot  rich  old  <Brlee."  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  at  what  time  he  lived,  or,  indeed, 
whether  he  existed  at  alL  No  contemporary 
historian  mentions  him  :  he  is  first  alluded  to  in 
Fieri  the  Fkaghoum,  and  the  earliest  chronicle 
whichspeaksof  himisthe&ofieAnHiinin  (of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries).  A!n  in- 
Bcription  is  said  to  have  been  found  on  a  tomb 
at  Kirklees  in  Yorkshire  in  which  he  ia  called 
Earl  ot  Huntingdon,  and  the  date  of  his  death 
is  given  as  1247 ;  but  this  is  apocrTphal 
Thierry  thought  he  was  chief  of  a  Saxon 
band  warring  against  the  Norman  oppressor ; 
Grim,  that  he  was  purely  mythical.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  identify  him  witb  a 
"Robyn  Hod"  who  served  as  "portenr"  to 
Edward  11.  in  1223,  but  the  evidence  ia  very 
weak.  The  earliest  ballads  concerning  him 
date  from  Edward  III. ;  Wynkin  de  Woide 
published  the  Zyfaf  Oetle  if  JIdMh  EMd  in 
1496. 

Uodsni  editiona  of  the  BsUada  s»  tij  Bltao^ 
17BS.udaDtcb,lS47. 

BoUu  of  BfldsBdals.  In  14fl9  an 
inaurrectiou  took  phux  in  YoiUiire,  caused 

by  a  diHiute  about  tithn  due  to  the  honutal 
of  St.  Leonard  at  York,  which  was  led  bv 
Bobeit  Hilvard,  called  Bobin  of  Bedesdale. 
This  rebellion  was  suppressed  by  Lord 
Montague.  Taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
content aiiating  among  the  oommons  of  the 
north,  Sir  WiBiam  Qowers,  adopting  the 
popolainame  of  HoUn  of  Bedesdale,  succeeded 
in  raiting  a  fotce,  estimated  at  60,000  man, 
in  the  sDmnur  of   1469.    They  published  a 
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manifesto  ohikrgmg  the  king  with  miigoTam- 
ment,  and  demanding  relona.  This  revolt 
■wrta  probably  ioBtigaled  bj  Warwick ;  it  wM 
oertainly  approved,  auppoited,  and  made  lue 
of  by  Clarence  and  the  NeTillea.  The  king'a 
foroee  were  defeated  at  Edgecote,  near  Ban- 
bury, the  king's  adherenla,  such  as  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Homphry  Staf- 
ford, Lord  Rivera,  and  others  seized  and 
beheaded,  and  the  king  himaolf  became  the 
priBonor  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tork,  and  waa 
obliged  to  moke  terms  with  the  rebels,  and 
issue  a  general  pardon. 

JoHK,  Bishop  of  Bri«to1,  and 


embassy  in  Sweden,  whers  he  stayed 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  filled  the  posts, 
during  the  absence  ol  the  omlmssador,  first  of 
remdent  and  afterwards  of  envoy  extra- 
ordinary, coming  back  to  England  in  ITOB 
with  the  reputation  of  being  a  skilful  dip- 
lomatist acqnainted  with  all  the  det&ils  of 
northern  politics.  Anne  rewarded  his  political 
services  and  good  churchmansbip  with  the 
deanery  of  Windsor  and  ths  biahopiic  of 
Bristol.  Upon  the  accession  to  office  of  the 
Tory  ministry  (1711),  and  the  sudden  deaths 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Barl  of 
Jersey,  to  whom  the  Privy  Seal  had  been 
oSered.  the  vacant  place  was  conferred  on 
Bobinson,  the  last  churchman  to  bold  political 
office.    Next  year  be  was  appointed  English 

Stenipotentiary,  together  with  the  Earl  of 
traSord,  at  the  Congrei*  of  Utrecht,  and 
signed  the  treaty  on  KbichSl,  1713,  without 
waiting  for  the  acquieacence  of  the  emperor. 
On  the  death  of  Coroplon,  17H,  Eohinson 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  London. 


sympathy  with  the  Iring'B  Qerman  policy, 
was  chosen  by  the  I>uka  oi  Newcastle,  on  the 
death  of.  his  brother  Henry  Felham,  to  act  as 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
office  of  Secretory  of  State.  "  The  Dnhe," 
Kid  Pitt  to  Fox,  "might  as  well  send  lus 
lack  boot  to  lead  ns."  These  two,  thongh 
both  in  office  at  the  tjme,  onited  to  attack 
him,  and  covered  him  with,  ridicule,  ontil 
Fox  was  won  over  by  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
and  cams  to  his  assistance.  In  ITGSBobineon 
retired  to  bis  former  office  of  Master  of  the 
Wardrobe  with  a  pension  of  i3,000  on  the 
Irish  establishment.  In  1761  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Cbantham. 

Jtob'^Of,MxcatM}ouC*iirBihL  {b,  1696, 
d.  I73S),  was  at  first  a  graziar,  but  entering 
upon  large  speculations  in  cattle  breeding 
Iwd  iU-lnck,  and  finally  absconded  with  money 
borrowed  from  the  Dake  of  Montrose,  who 
thermipcni  lednd  hii  small  estate.    Bob  Boy 


■) 


gained  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Aigyle, 
and  proceeded  to  wage  a  predatory  woinrs 
against  Montrose,  and  also  against  aU 
laTouier*  o(  the  amim  with  England.  He 
took  part  in  the  rising  of  ITI£  and  wa« 
attainted,  but  continued  his  career  of  free- 
booticg,  and  evaded  all  attempts  to  capture 


__,  Akt  or  A»hk,  the  daughter  of 

John  Bobsart,  married  in  1649  Lord 
Bohert  Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester, 
by  whom  she  is  said  to  have  been  murdered 
at  Cumnor  near  Oxford  in  1660.  The  charge 
against  her  hnsband  cannot  be  proved,  and  it 
is  probable  that,  though  lady  Dndley  was 
murdered,  the  crime  was  oommitted  by  same 
of  the  earl's  friends,  who  thought  to  derive 
benefit  from  his  mairia^e  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, which,  it  was  behaved,  would  at  once 
take  place  were  he  free. 

BoolieUei  Extbditiohs  to.  In  162S 
Bochells,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
Huguenots  in  the  south  <n  France,  had 
labelled  against  Louia  XIIL,  but  had  made 
terms  in  Uie  beginning  of  1626.  James  I., 
who  understood  that  Richelieu  represented 
not  the  principle  of  religious  intoleiance,  bat 
that  of  national  union,  had  promised  to  lend  a 
certain  number  of  F.ngliali  ships  to  assist  in 
the  attack.  But  on  the  accession  of  Charles 
an  attempt  was  made  to  escape  from  this 
promise,  and  though  the  Tilng1i"«h  government 
were  outwitted,  and  tba  shi|«  were  actually 
used  against  the  town,  the  French  king  was 
annoyed  by  Charles's  action.  The  iH«rni— 1 
of  Henrietta  Uaria'a  attendants,  and  the 
attitude  of  protector  of  the  Protestants  aaeumed 
by  Charles  in  his  ^oposals  of  mediation, 
led  to  a  declaration  of  war  between  England 
and  France.  In  1627  Buckingham  com- 
manded an  expedition  to  Bh£,  where  he 
lauded  in  Jnlj.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
August  that  the  Bochelleee  yielded 


In  October  the  English  were  forced  to  retreat 
from  Rh6.  In  May  of  the  next  year  another 
English  fleet  was  tant,  under  Denbigh,  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  the  town,  whi(£  was 
now  blockaded  by  land  and  sea.  But  ths 
English  ships  were  unable  to  break  through 
the  banior  of  palisades  and  vessels,  ^d 
returned  in  May.  In  spite  of  the  death  of 
Buckingham  another  attempt  was  mads  in 
September.  But  there  was  no  enthusiasm  in 
the  Seet,  and  the  oonunander  Lindsey  oould 
do  nothing.  Charles  declared  he  wonld  renew 
his  efforts,  but  the  Bochelleee  were  now 
starving,  and  capitulated  in  October  1 8. 

Oudlner,  Hut.  q/ A>«.,  vl.,  Xutia,  Hiit.  if 

Boohas,  Parra  dbb  (,i.  126B),  Bishop  of 
of  Winchester,  was  a  Poitevin  friend  of  John, 
appointed  JnitieiM  of  England  BPUiedsath  of 
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Qooflrev  Fitz-Peter,  in  1213.  It  ma  be  who 
anointedaiid  downed  Henry  HI.  kt  Gloucestsr 
tliTee  yesjs  I&ter,  and  who  waa  a«sod&ted  with 
tha  Earl  ol  Femhroke  and  Quolo  the  Leiate  as 
ohisf  councillors  to  the  young  king.  On  the 
death  of  the  above'toentioned  earl  (1^19)  Pet«r 
des  Hochea  aeema  to  have  become  afuardian  of 
the  royal  person  and  praident  of  Uie  coanoil ; 
hot  he  BOOQ  showod  that  his  policy  was  at 
-vaiionce  with  that  of  his  predeceesar,  al  he 
steadily  set  himaclf  to  support  the  foreign 
influence  which  hangioa  and  tile  Jufiticiar 
Iiad  oppoaed  so  vigorously.  He  wits  won 
looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  party  of  the 
Btiangeie,  and  penniaded  its  members  to  resist 
the  resiunptioQ  ot  the  royal  desmeane  that 
Hubert  de  Burgh  was  striving  to  accomplish. 
But  in  this  he  was  miricceeaf  ul,  and  was  soon 
forced  to  go  abroad,  on  pretence  of  joining  a 
crunde  (1221).  Three  years  later  his  powur 
was  still  further  reducsd  in  the  tall  of  Falkes 
de  BieauU,  but  only  for  a  time.  Tba  young 
king,  however,  seems  to  have  continued  under 
the  tutelage  ot  Peter  dea  Sochss  till  1227. 
when  he  announced  his  intention  of  ruling 
himself,  and  his  lata  governor  deported  on 
another  cniaads,  from  which  he  did  not 
retain  till  1231.  But  on  the  Biahop  of 
Winchester's  return,  all  his  old  influence 
revived ;  the  king,  at  hii  instigation,  dismissed 
his  old  mintsten  on  the  plea  of  peculation, 
and  Hubert  de  Biu^h  sulfeTed  imprisonment 
and  forfeiture.  The  new  councillor,  how- 
ever, was  soon  overthrown ;  the  barons,  headed 
by  iba  Earl  Maishal,  refused  to  meet  him, 
■nd  the  biehope  threatened  him  with  eicom- 
inniuc«tiOD.  On  the  death  of  this  nobleniaii, 
FVlmnnd  RiiA.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
doclared  hinuelf  ready  to  eicommunlcate  oven 
the  king ;  and  then  Henry  at  last  gave  way. 
Peter  dee  Bochea  was  cooflned  to  his  spiritokl 
dntiea,  and  his  friends  fell  with  him  (1234). 
UitQuw  PwUi  Faoll.  GaoUditi  wm  Aiglaiid. 


_^ early    gained    importonoe, 

during  tha  Boman  occnpation,  as  command- 
ing the  point  whete  the  main  higb  road  of 
Bouth-Eastem  England,  that  from  Bich- 
borongh  to  London,  passed  the  Ifedway. 
So  itrongly  was  it  fortified  that  the  Jutes 
seem  not  to  have  ventured  opon  attacking  it 
nnHl  they  had  conquered  the  rest  of  Kent. 
It  is  possible  that  Rochester  was  tha  capital 
of  a  Weat  Kentish  kingdom  dependent 
npon  Hie  King  of  East  Kent,  a  relation  re- 
flected in  the  dependence  of  the  Biahop  of 
Biochester  on  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The 
dedication  of  tha  church  of  Bocheater  to 
Bt.  Andrew  may  poaribly  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  from  uia  monastery  of  St.  Andrew 
at  Borne  that  Angiutine  came.  The  town 
walls  were  strong  enough  to  leaist  Ethelred, 
when  in  B8S  he  attempted  to  punish  the  in- 
habitants for  ledition ;  and  also  withstood 
an  attack  of  the  Dane*.  .  The  cathedral  was 
leboilt  by  Bishop  Gtmdiil^  in  the  reign  ot 
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Bufna,  and,  in  spite  of  later  additioni,  r»- 
inainB  one  of  the  smallest  of  English  cathe- 
dral chnrchea.  Within  the  town  walls,  npon 
a  clifi  overlooking  the  Medway,  had  veiy 
early  risen  a  fortreaa  of  earthwork  and  timben, 
and  here  Oundolt  built  for  Bufus  a  castle  of 
stone.  It  was  probably  the  earlier  fortren 
which  was  occupied  by  Odo  of  B^eux,  when 
in  1088  he  declared  for  Robert  of  Normandy 
against  Buf  as.  The  tower,  which  *aa  built 
by  Archbishop  Walter  of  Corbeoil  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I,,  is  one  of  the  flneat  ex- 
amples of  Norman  military  architecture,  and 
was  in  vain  besieged  in  1216  by  John,  and  in 
1264  by  De  Uontfort.  It  was,  however, 
taken  by  the  pea«ntry  in  the  revolt  of  1381. 
Freemu,  Waiiam  Btifu,  L,  p.  M,  glva  a  bv 
frf  the  town  In  tlu  aleTeath  oantnrr. 

[W.  J.  A,] 
Kooluator,  liAmtsNci  Hydb,  Eabl  of, 

the  second  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, became  Fint  Lord  of  the  l^easory  in 
Nov.,  1679.  He  energetically  defended 
the  Duke  of  York  during  the  straggle  over 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  waa  rewarded  by 
being  created  Viscotuit  Hyde  in  1681,  ai^ 
Earl  of  Rochester  in  1082.  He  was  in 
favour  of  a  return  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  earlier  yeare  of  the  reign,  a  dose 
alliance  with  Fiance,  while  Halifai  ad- 
vofsted  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  influence  ot  Halifax  was  the  strongs', 
and  Rochester  was  removed  from  the  Troaaoiy 
in  1684.  Bot  shortly  aftorwards  Charlea 
died;  Jamee  at  once  created  his  brothw- 
in-Uw  Lord  Treaaurer.  and  he  became 
practically  Prime  Uiiiist«r.  But  Rochealer, 
though  ready  to  go  far  in  the  direction  c^ 
despotic  govenunent,  was  strongly  attached 
to  the  English  Choich,  and  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  support  James  in  bi^  measares  for 
(he  reatotation  of  Catholicism.  A  stmg^ 
tor  office  ensued  between  Bochester  and  tha 
pliant  Bunderland,  and  w 

tely  refused  to  change  _ 

was  dismieeed  (1687).  fii  1 
thought  it  necessary  to  ooort  the  (OMKirt  of 
the  High  Church  party,  and  called  its  leader, 
Bocheater,  to  the  rsbinet.  In  tha  same  yeat 
ha  was  made  Lord-LdtnitvuBnt  of  Ireland. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  admission  of  a  tew 
Whigs  into  the  first  ministry  of  Anne,  he 
came  over  from  Ireland  and  strenuonsly  op- 
posed the  carrying  on  of  the  war  with  France. 
He  was  oitlered  to  return  to  Ireland,  letuaed 
to  do  so,  and  sent  in  hia  resignation  in  1701. 
In  1710  he  became  Lord  Praident  in  Barley's 
ministry,  and  died  in  ITll. 

A  ikatoli  of  hte  ohaaiater  li  givBi  b^  HiHU- 
147,  Ob.  it 

Soohfbrd,  GaoROB  BoLBTM,  B*xoR,  wai 


was  Bccnsed  ot  itmnor^  ii 

sist«r,  and  executed  on   Hay  17.     His  wife 

was  executed  with  Katharine  Hinmd  (Feb. 
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18,  IMS),  on  the  cluu^  of  having  t«eii  an 
accomplice  io  that  qoeen's  treoaon. 

■WjwM^gl^BTn^  Chaeles  Watson  Wint- 
WOBTH,  MiHttcii  OP  {*.  1730,  d.  1782),  sue- 
ceeded  hia  father  in  the  nmiquisata  in  1760, 
and  was  in  the  following  y&ax  appointed 
Loid   Lieuteoant  of   the    North  and   Weat 


account  of  any  great  ability,  he  was  early 
recogniied  aa  one  of  the  chieta  of  the  'Whig 
party.  When  Geoiwe  III.  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  diqilayed  hia  intentioa  of  freeing 
himself  from  the  Whig  control,  the  Marquia 
of  Rockingham ,  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  found 
himself  in  opposition  alike  to  the  ministry 
and  the  coojt,  and  waa  one  of  thoae  dismissed 
from  their  lord-lieutenandes  in  17S2.  On 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  ITQ4, 
Bockingham  was  at  once  acknowledged  as  the 
leader  of  the  Whig  party ;  and  in  1766  the 
king,  nnable  any  longer  to  endure  the  haaghty 
independence  of  Qrenville,  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Rockingham.  The  king,  how- 
ever, nevair  intended  to  entrust  the  govem- 
mont  of  the  country  for  any  length  of  time 
to  k  minister  whose  ^irinciides  difiered  from 
his  own  on  every  pomt,  and  soon  began  to 
thwart  the  government  in  every  misinire  by 
a  aecret  and  Ehoroogbly  organised  opposition. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  marquia  managed  to  carry 
tome  bfloeficial  measures.  He  soothed  the 
ai-faeling  which  had  been  aronsed  in  the 
American  colonies  by  the  Stamp  Act,  by 
repealing  the  obnoxious  mcaaure ;  and  at 
htnne  he  passed  an  Act  declaring  general 
wairants  lUegal.  But  ciicumstancea  were 
too  strong  for  him.  He  was  always  a  bad 
■peaker,  and  had  thns  failed  to  acquire  much 
personal  inflaence  in  Parliament,  or  to  offer 
any  effectual  opposition  to  the  secret  influence 
of  the  court  party.  In  May,  17G6,  he  re- 
signed, and  for  tiie  next  sixteen  rears  re- 
mained out  of  office.  He  offered  all  the 
Dp[>ositioD  in  his  power  to  the  ruinous  policy 
which  Lord  North  pnnnied  towards  the 
colonies,  and  gave  what  aid  he  oould  to 
Wilkes  in  his  struggle  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Houn  of  Commons  on  the  question  of  the 
Hiddleaex  election.  By  bis  consistent  con- 
duct and  nnfailiTig  integrity  he  held  his  party 
together  through  a  long  pEoiod  of  opposition, 
until,  on  North's  resignation,  he  for  Uie 
•econd  time  became  Prime  Minister  in  March, 
17B2.  He  formed  a  cabinet  whichhad  all  the 
olements  of  stiength  and  apparently  of 
permanence.  Negotiations  with  the  American 
colonies  were  opened  on  a  broad  and  liberal 
basts,  which  soon  reanlted  in  a  peace  between 
the  two  countries.  Burke  introduced  a  large 
scheme  of  economical  reform  ;  hut  death  iire- 
vented  the  execution  of  the  liberal  plana  which 
had  been  the  programme  of  the  administiation. 
Stanbope,  Bit.  of  gag. ;  Alberauk.  RecMnf- 
kam  awl  ku  CoalMiorafiwi  Tahiola,  MmvAn 
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■a,  Thi  Council  or  (Mar. 
11—14,  ItlSS),  was  held  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  Anselm  could  acknowledge 
Urban  II.  aa  pope,  in  spite  of  the  refaaal 
of  Rufns  to  recognise  either  of  the  con- 
tending pontiffs.  Anselm  himself  had 
asked  that  a  council  should  meet  to  dedda 
whether  obedience  to  UrUm  was  consistent 
with  sUe^iauce  to  William ;  if  it  decided 
against  hun,  he  declared  he  would  leave  the 
kingdom.  Rnfos  consented  to  nimmon  a 
council  of  magnates,  which  met  in  the  castle 


of  Rocking^iam,  in  Northamptonshire, 
when  it  had  come  together,  the  king's  party, 
including  most  of  the  bishops,  led  by  William 
of  St.  C^ttis,  carefuUy  evaded  the  raal  pcdnt 
at  issue,  and  persisted  in  treating  Anselm  as  a 
Anselm  rejected  their  advice 
rely  to  the  king,  an' 
the  disgust  of  Knfns,  who  1 
promised  by  his  bishops  that  Anselm  woald 
saaily  be  crushed,  the  laymen  preaont  distinctly 
showed  their  sympathy  with  the  archbishop. 
RufoB  vented  his  spite  upon  the  prelates 
by  demanding  that  they  should  abjure  all 
obedience  to  Anselm,  and  those  who  would 
not  go  further  than  to  abjum  such  obedience 
as  was  claimed  by  the  pope's  anthority  could 
only  re-win  the  royal  favour  by  heavy 
bribea.  Finally  the  king  yielded  to  the  pro- 
ponl  of  the  lay  lords,  and  the  discussion  was 
adjourned  till  May  20.  But  before  that  date 
the  legate,  Walter  of  Albauo,  bad  induced 
Bnfua  to  acknowledge  Urban. 

A  detailed  uwoont  ol  tha  Coimell,  baaed  on 
VtOmm,  la  riran   in  7i««Biaii.  IF.  Mifut,  L, 

oii.iT..i*.  [W.J.  a!] 

Bodnay,  Gboroi  Bktdoss,  Loan  (i.  1718, 
d.  1702),  was  bom  at  Wolton-on-Thames, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  naval  ofScer  of  some 
renown.  He  entered  the  navy  when  very 
yomur,  and  in  1742  attained  the  rank  of 
captam.    In  1747  he  commanded  the  Saglt  ir 


„  out  of  war  with  France  in 
1767  he  was  fully  occupied,  and  served  under 
Hawke  and  Boacawon  on  tha  French  coast. 
In  1769  he  was  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral 
of  tha  Blue,  and  made  a  most  daring  and 
successful  raid  upon  the  storea  whi<:£  had 
been  collected  in  Havre  with  a  view  to  the 
invasion  of  England.  In  1791  he  was  on  the 
Weat  India  station.  On  the  oonclusion  of  the 
war  he  was  made  a  baronet,  and  four  years 
later  became  Master  of  Greraiwich  Hospital. 
In  1708  he  was  retained,  after  a  very  severe 
contest,  for  Northampton,  and  his  resonroee 
were  so  crippled  that  he  had  to  Tetire  to 
France  io  rebench.  While  residing  there, 
offers  were  mods  by  the  French  to  tempt  him 
to  desert  his  country ;  but  be  rejected  the 
overtures,  and  was  rewarded  in  1778  by  being 
pKmoted  to  be  an  admiral.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  following  year  that  he 
obtained  active  employmant  aa  eommandy  <ni 
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the  LaewBid  lalee  station.  On  hi«  wajr  to 
Uuit  station,  he  oooducted  a  convoy  of  Bup- 
plies  to  Gibraltar,  which  wai  then  in  the 
midst  of  its  long  siege.  While  in  charge  of 
this  convoy,  he  oaptiired  off  Cape  Finietarre, 
on  Jan.  8,  1T80,  a  valuable  fleet  of  SpaniBh 
marchtuitmea  on  their  way  to  Cadiz,  and  a 
weeh  later  encountered  a  powerful  Sponiah 
fleet,  which  he  totally  defeated.  On  hia  re- 
turn to  T^nglj^n^^  he  waji  received  witL  loud 
acolamatioDa,  and  was  retained  with  Fox  to 
pariianuint  for  WeBtminster.  Early  in  ITSl 
he  wu  ordered  to  the  West  Indiefl,  and 
captured  St.  Euatatia ;  bat,  failing  to  induce 
the  French  admiiul,  De  Ortiwe,  to  tiy  an 
engMfement,  ho  returned  to  England.  Being 
appointed  Vice-Adtniial  of  Great  Bcitain,  he 
shortly  afterwards  sailed  og&in  for  the  West 
Indim.  At  length,  on  April  6,  1782,  ha 
obtained  his  long-inshed-fur  opportunity  of 
meeting  De  Qrasse,  who  sailed  out  in  the 
hope  of  effecting  a  junction  with  the  French 
ana  Spuiiah  fleet*  at  Hispaoiola.  Bodney 
punued,  and,  after  a  partial  engagement, 
siioceeded  in  overhauling  the  Fraach  fleet 
between  Guadaloupe  and  Dominique.  Hie 
fight  on  April  10  was  gallantly  oontasted,  hut 
the  English  victory  was  decisive.  One  of 
th»  French  ships  was  sunk,  and  five  oUieie 
waie  taken.  Bodney  returned  to  England, 
to  leoeive  the  title  of  Baron  Bodney  and  a 
pension  of  £3,000  per  snnom.  He  survived 
his  aocesiioii  to  these  hononrs  ten  years,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  happy,  partly 
owing  to  his  straitened  eiroumstances. 
Ukelf  elsOQ,  he  was  not  more  brave  than  Idnd, 
and  was  almost  as  mQch  beloved  by  his  men. 
Hnadii]'.  LV«  tf  £«diHy  ;  AUsn,  Wodit  SoltUi. 


and  private  adviser.  When  Henry  gained 
Uie  English  throne,  Hoger  became  Ohanoellor, 
in  1  lOT  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  at  the  same 
time  Justiciar.  "Under  hisguidance,  whether 
as  ohanoelior  or  as  justioiBr,  the  whole  ad- 
ministrative system  was  remodelled,  and  the 
]uriadictiom  of  the  Curia  Begis  andBichequer 
cuatnlly  organised  "  (Stubbs).  He  swore  to 
the  saoceMton  of  Matilda,  though,  according 
to  the  account  he  afterwards  save,  only  ob 
condition  that  she  should  not  be  married  to 
any  foreiKuei  without  consent  of  the  magnates. 
Stephen  oad  little  ditBcnlty  in  gaining  hie 
support  and  the  royal  treasure  whii£  be 
guarded.  But  in  a  short  time  the  king  began 
to  be  jealous  of  his  great  minister.  Roger 
and  his  family  monopolised  all  the  important 
offices  in  the  administration ;  his  son  Boger 
was  Chancellor,  his  nephew  Nigel,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  was  Treainrer,  and  anoUier  nOT)hew, 
AlerandaT,  'was  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  More- 
over, Roger  and  hia  n^ihews  bad  been  build- 
ing gteat  castles  in  thai  ditwese,  the  most 
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ig  those  of  Boger  at  Sherborne 
Devizea,  which  are  also  interesting  as 
"tninging  to  perfection  that  later  form  of 
Norman  architecture,  lighter  and  richer 
than  the  earlier  type,  wliich  slowly  died 
out  tiefore  the  introduction  of  the  pointed 
arch  "  (Freeman,  Norman  Gmqiitil,  v.,  638). 
The  motives  of  Boger  in  so  doing  are 
not  quite  dear ;  it  may  have  been  merely 
for  poraonal  aggrandisement,  or,  aa  is  n(^ 
improbable,  in  wler  to  strengthen  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  approaching  struggle. 
At  any  rate  Stephen  in  Juno,  1139,  caused 
the  bishops  of  &lisbuiy  and  Lincoln  and  the 
Chancellor  to  be  arrested  at  Oxford,  and  the; 
wero  not  released  until  the  castles  had  been 
surrendered.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
Stephen  led  at  once  to  the  break-up  of  the 

causes  of  that  king's  lat«r  difficnltiea.    Boger 

diedin  Dec.  (1139). 

DiolwH  lit  SowHrio.  i  1  WiUiun  o(  Fnrbmili, 
L,  flj  WlUiar      -"■---■" 
Wl;BtDbbr   v<>».  u.»., 
Vteonas,  Jr«rm.  Oainq-,  t. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Bog«f  OF  PoNTioHT,  the  potsibla  aothiK 
of  a  certain  anonymous  life  of  Becket.  It 
was  ascribed  to  Boger,  and  printed  tmder 
his  name  by  Dr.  OUes  (1846-6),  beoaose  the 
author  speaks  of  himstll  as  having  ministered 
to  Becket  at  tiie  time  of  his  eiile ;  while 
another  contemporary  writer  aaj-s  that  a 
monk  named  Soger  waa  the  minister  of 
Becket  while  at  Pontigny,  But  the  life  gives 
no  such  information  as  ooold  be  derived  from 
close  peisonal  bnowledge,and  becomes  alighter 
and  not  more  detailed  an  reaching  the  settla- 
mont  at  Pontigny. 

It  WIS  vlitetl  br  CuoD  Bobertwa  (or  tlw  BaQs 
Ssries,  In  1879,  to  niluiH  It.  ot  UaUrimlt  far 

Bohilcnitd  was  so  called  from  the  Afghan 
Bohillaa,  who  took  podsesdon  of  the  country 
under  AJi  Mohammed  Khan  in  the  first  halt 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  About  1770  the 
Kohillas  were  nnable  to  pay  the  Vizier  of 
Oudh  some  forty  laths,  for  which  to  had  be- 
come security  to  buy  oS  the  Hahrattas.  The 
vicier  gained  the  loan  of  an  T^igl"**  forco 
from  Warren  HastiDga,  with  which  the 
country  was  conquered.  In  IBOl  a  large 
part  was  ceded  to  TJlnp-lanil,  instead  of  ^e 
tribute  which  the  vizier  had  bound  himself  to 
pay.  Bohllcund  ii 
m  the  North  West  Provinces. 

^t^^-"'*  Wans.   [BoHiLcuvD.] 


thougb  the  office  had  donbtlees  t 
time  in  eiistraice.  At  fint  Uie  Keeper  ci 
Master  was  merely  the  most  important  of  th« 
clerks  of  Chanoery.    Aa  such  he  tutunUy 
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bad  cuitody  of  the  Great  Baal  during'  the 
abMnce  of  the  diaiicellor  from  court.  With 
the  tail  of  the  JuBti<.'iar  from  his  high  poli- 
tical poeitiOD,  bis  place  vat  taken  by  the 
Chancellor,  vhoee  judicinl  duties  were  gradu- 
ally devolved  upon  the  ISaster,  who  began  to 
sit  in  Chancery  and  to  transact  moat  of  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  court.  Thus  ahnoet 
all  the  legal  work  o(  tlie  first  lay  Chancellor, 
Bourchier  (1340 — 4l),iTas  daoeby  the  Master, 
though  in  important  matters  the  Chancellor 
itudated  on  acting  himself.  The  Masters  of 
ttie  Kolls  were  often  also  Hasten  of  the 
House  of  Converts  (fur  Jbwb)  in  what  is  now 
Chancery  lane.  At  the  end  of  the  reign  uf 
Edward  III.,  the  mastership  of  this  house 
was  permanently  annexed  to  the  eflice.  In 
the  reign  of  Kichard  II.  the  Haster  for  the 
fint  time  received  his  office,  "quamdiu  bene 
se  gesterit,"  and  by  the  statute  of  1!  Richard 
II.  he  was  given  precedence  before  the 
iudgea  In  modem  tiniea  his  duties  have 
been  defined  by  an  Act  of  1833,  and  by 
the  Supreme  Judicatore  Acts  of  1B73  and 
1875 

ftj'll"  S6rios  is  the  name  usnally 
given  to  the  collection  known  ofBdally  at 
C/ironUlfw  and  MevariaU  of  Gnat  Britain 
and  Ireland  daring  Iht  MiddU  Agt*.  As 
early  as  I8S2  the  Uonse  of  Commons  urged, 
in  an  address  to  George  IV,,  the  adrisa- 
bility  of  publishing  "a  complete  edition  of 
the  ancient  historians  of  this  realm."  But 
nothing  resulted  from  this  addrem  till  1857, 
when  &e  government  accepted  a  scheme  laid 
before  them  in  that  year  by  the  Master  of 
.the  Holla,  Lord  Romilly.  The  plan  of  the 
Tolnmea  is  summed  ap  in  Lord  Romilly's 
proposal  "  that  each  cluonicle  and  historical 
document  should  be  edited  in  such  a  manner 
OS  to  represent  with  ell  possible  correctness 
the  text  of  each  writer  .  .  -  and  that  no 
'  notes  should  be  added  except  such  as  were 
illustrative  of  the  varioua  readings  .  .  . 
that  the  preface  to  each  work  should  contain 
a  biographical  account  of  the  author  .  .  . 
and  an  estimate  of  bis  historical  credi- 
bility and  Tslae."  The  series  now  includes 
editions  by  the  most  competent  of  English 
scholars,  of  the  chief  meduevHl  chroniclers 
of  England,  including  works  of  Eoveden, 
Matthew  Paris,  Boger  of  Wendover,  Simeon 
of  Dnrham,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Giraldiis 
Cambrensis,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chromcte,  such 

Kublic  records  as  the  Muniments  of  the  ,Ouild- 
lU  of  LondoD,  and  the  Black  Book  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  miscellanuouB  collections,  such 
as  Mr.  Brewer's  Mouutnenta  FTantitama  and 
TAi.  KiMey'tSftinimeBtaAcitderniea.  In  many 
cases  the  value  of  the  text  it  increased  by 
most  learned,  luminous,  critical,  or  historical 
introductionB  by  the  editors.  The  whole 
work  bos  been  published  in  a  manner  in  the 
liighett  degree  creditable  t»  Eogliili  scbdar- 


ship.    Its  value  to  the  student  cftimot  be  over- 
estimated. 

Neulj  sit  the  works  u  jet  pnblUhed  fn  tlie 
Belli  Sarin  wiU  tM  found  specifled,  with  the 
latUrs  (fi.B.)  appeDded,  uidsr  AuTKOnnas. 
Soman  Xtoads,  The,  wore  perhaps  the 
most  durable  of  the  memorials  which  the 
Romans  left  behind  them  in  Britain.  Tbeir 
occupation  of  the  island  waa  prinumly  of  a 
military  character,  and  the  extreme  importance 
of  establishing  easy  means  of  communication 
between  the  various  garrisoDH  led  to  the 
giadnal  establiabinent  of  a  veir  complete 
system  of  roads.  The  method  of  their  con- 
structim  largely  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  country  traversed.  But  they  were  oni- 
fermly  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  neigh- 
bouring land,  and  ran  in  a  straight  line, 
almost  tegardless  of  hills,  tram  station  to 
station.  The  more  important  lines  were  very 
elaborately  constructed  with  a  foundation  of 
hard  earth,  a  bed  ot  large  stones,  sometimes 
two  more  layers  of  stones  and  mortar,  and  of 
gravel,  lime,  and  clay,  and  above  all  the 
causeway  paved  with  stones.  The  width  was 
generally  about  fifteen  feet,  and  at  regular 
intervals  were  posting  stations.  The  distance 
was  iH:alarly  marked  off  by  mile-stones. 
The  pnncipiU  Roman  roads  were  used  for 
traffic  many  centuries  after  the  Romans  had 
abandoned  the  island.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  they  were  perhaps  the  onfy  good  roads 
in  the  country.  In  the  eleven^  century, 
the  "  four  Roman  roads"  (Watling  Street,  the 
Fobs  Way,  Icknield  Street,  and  Ermine 
Street)  were  specially  protected  by  the  king's 
peace :  a  privilege  afterwards  extended  to 
all  the  highways  ot  the  country.  Uf  these 
Walling  Street  probably  ran  tram  London  to 
Wroxeter  (Uriconium).  The  Peace  ot  Wed- 
more  made  it  the  boundary  between  Alfred's 
dominions  and  the  Danelagh.  Its  northward 
and  westward  continuations  from  Wroxeter 
into  Wales,  its  southern  connection  between 
London  and  Dover,  seem  also  to  have  received 
the  same  name.  Tlie  Foes  ran  from  the  sne- 
coBst  at  Scaton  in  Devonshire,  the  Roman 
Maridunom,  to  Lincoln,  with  a  continuation 
known  as  High  Street  to  the  Humber.  The 
Icknield  Way  seems  to  have  extended  from 
east  to  west  from  Iclingliam  near  Bury, 
underneath  the  chalk-ridge  of  the  Chilteins 
and  Berkshire  downs,  to  near  Wantage,  and 
thence  to  Cirencester  and  Gloucester.  The 
Ermine  Street  ran  north  and  south  through 
the  Fenland  from  Ijondou  to  Lincoln.  Beeidee 
the  four  great  lines,  "  spacious  in  their  dimen- 
sions, admirable  for  their  construction,  pro- 
tected alike  by  the  edicts  of  our  kings,  and 
the  written  laws  of  the  land,"  as  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  says,  were  many  scarcely  sub- 
ordinate ones.  There  were  several  Icknield 
Streets.  The  mines  of  the  Hendips,  of  Wales, 
and  of  the  Forest  ot  Dean  were  opened 
out  by  other  lines  ot  hitrhwav.     Oni 
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ID  of  the  Fobs.  AnoUier  nn  from 
Vecta  Bilurum  to  near  Bt.  David's  Head  ; 
another  to  the  Sam  Helen  up  tha  weafom 
Welsh  coast  to  Camarvon. 

m.  annt,  roHT  aanM*  irayi,  rqiaUiabsl  tD 
Oru/inm  CtUicB,  Toi.  <i. :  Biirlan,  Itintm  of 
Antomnut;  Elton,  Ih-iiriiu  n/  fiiglFih  Hiiloru; 
Soartb,  Bamau  Brilain.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Sonuuu  in  Britain.  Direct  int^^ 
course  between  the  Eomaiu  and  Britons  begnn 
with  tha  two  expeditions  of  Julius  Cnsar  in 
B.C.  66  and  64,  but  ha  rather  prepared  the 
way  for  future  cooqnast,  b7  exacting  tJie 
submiBsiuii  of  the  tribes  of  the  south-east,  than 
began  the  conquest  himself.  Though  British 
kin^  sought  the  protection  of  Augustus,  it 
was  reserved  for  Claudius  to  add  Britain  to 
the  Empire.  The  campaign  at  Aulus  Plautini 
in  13  A.D.,  the  Emperor's  own  conqueat  td  the 
stronghold  of  Cunobelin,  Ostorius  Scapula's 
completion  of  the  connueot  of  the  south  and 
east  [60),  Suetonius  Paulicut'*  great  cam- 
paign against  CancUcos  and  ijie  Slures  (58), 
the  suppreasion  of  the  revolt  of  the  Iceni  after 
the  inactive  goTemments  of  Auloa  Didiut  and 
Veranius,  the  reduction  of  the  Brigantes  by 
rotiliusCerealin  (69— TO), and  the  Snal  submis- 
sion of  the  Silures  to  Julius  Frontiaua  feirea 
77),  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  triuiii{ws  of 
Julius  Agricola  (78—65).  That  ^rest  general 
successively  defeated  the  Ordovices  and  the 
BrigHates,  and,  advancing  to  tbe  nortlk, 
tava^  the  district  as  far  as  the  Tay,  fortified 
the  iBthmuB  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
visited  the  Western  Highlands,  and  finally, 
after  a  thtee  years'  war,  defeated  the  Caledo- 
nJanaafUoosGrampius."  But  these  narthem 
districta  were  never  really  subdued,  and  the 
building  by  Hadrian  of  the  fint  Romsa  Wall 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway  (120)  marks 
the  northern  limit  of  the  organised  provinoe. 
But  in  139  Lollius  Urbicus,  the  gevemor  for 
Antoninus  Pius,  built  a  second  iraJl,  «c  isUiat 
an  earthen  rampart,  between  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde,  whidi  now  became  the  ultimate 
northern  boundary  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
A  Mriea  of  incursions  of  the  northern  bar- 
barians led  t«  its  being  further  strengthened 
by  Severus,  from  whom  It  often  takes  Its 
name.  One  reuiarkable  feature  in  the  later 
history  of  the  province  is  the  constant  tendency 
of  the  legions  m  Britain  to  set  up  Emperors  of 
their  own,  such  as  Carauslus,  who  governed  tha 
province  from  287  to  294,  when  he  was  slain 
by  Allectus,  while  Britain  was  reconquered 
in  296  b^  Constantius  Chlorus.  That  prince 
effected  importaot  reforms  in  the  government, 
and  fought  eucceeaful  campuigns  against  the 
Picta,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  nnconqueted 
oDilh  now  began  to  be  called.  In  369  Theo- 
doaius  r«etored  the  province,  after  it  had  been 
ravaged  by  Picts  and  Scots,  Saxons  and  Atta- 
cols.  In  383  the  revolt  of  Maiimus,  and  bis 
anfortunate  attempt  to  win  for  himself  the 
whole  Empire,  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
army,  and  to  fresh  barbarian  inroads  on  the 
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unprotected  land.  In  396  StlUcho  wntasiD^ 
legion  to  help  the  struj^ling'  provincials,  but 
its  withdrawal  in  402  led  to  beah  infuons. 
In  406  Stilicho  again  restored  the  amy,  bat 
the  successive  usurpatioos  of  Constantinas  sad 
Gerontius  ihowed  the  feeble  Honorius  that 
the  aimy  in  Britain  was  a  danger  rather  than 
an  assistance  to  his  straggling  Empire.  In 
answer  to  a  request  for  help  he  bade  the  pro- 
vincials defend  themselves.  In  despair  the 
Britons  rose,  and  drove  ont  the  civil  gove 
The  unity  -of  tbe  stale  at  oact  ' ' 
The  Eoman  rule  in  Britain  was 

During  more  than  three  centuriee  tha 
Gomans  had  Kovemed  Britain,  but  they  were 
unable  to  efEect  more  than  a  military  occu- 
patirm.  They  had  lost  that  capautv  tor 
assimilating  the  conquered  races  with  them- 
selves, whii^  had  made  Gauls  and  Spaniards 
more  Bomon  than  even  the  Italians.  Hie 
Romsm  civilisation,  which  Agricola  had  found 
the  best  meana  of  enslaviag  the  Britons,  had 
never  pcvetiatcd  very  far.  A  series  of  mili- 
tary posts,  connected  by  a  magnificent  system 
of  highways,  a  few  commercial  and  tninipg 
centres,  an  occaajunal  urban  settlement,  were 
all  that  ceuld  really  be  called  Roman  in  Britain. 
The  Bummer  villas  of  the  conquerors  were 
planted  amidst  British  tribes,  who  retained 
their  old  language  and  custtniu,  and,  so  bz 
as  It  was  compatible  with  the  central  govern- 
ment, Ibeir  old  tribal  organisation.  Ths 
continued  existence  of  the  Welsh  language  in 
a  distrit-t  nearly  three  hundred  years  a  Ibunan 
province,  the  few  traces  of  Kcunan  influence 
in  the  earliest  Welsh  laws  snd  institutions, 
their  dmilarity  to  those  of  the  Irish,  nevei 
subdued  by  the  Somans,  show  very  clearly 
the  limited  extent  of  their  power,  'ilie 
influence  exerted  by  the  Komana  in  Britain 
was  analogous  to  that  of  the  English  in  India, 
and  tka  diffusion  of  a  thinly-spread  veneer  of 
culture  is  less  important  than  tbe  great  mat0> 
rial  wcrks,  such  as  walled  towns,  paved  roads, 
squsdui^  and  great  public  buildings,  or  the 
development  of  trade  and  commerce.  These 
remained  to  testi^-  to  the  grc&tness  of  Soma 
long  after  tha  more  direct  civilising  inQuencea, 
and  long  after  the  political  oiganisation  of 
Rome  had  ceased  to  have  much  inflm>n..^>  in 
Britain.  There  Is  no  need  to  suppose  lltat 
everything  that  was  Roman  left  the  connby 
in  410,  or  to  think  that  the  English  mc«a- 
sarilf  made  B  clean  sweep  of  iJl  that  had 
previously  existed.  Yet  the  contention  that 
ths  direct  influence  of  the  Roman  province  OO 
subsequent  Fjiglish  history  was  really  great, 
or  that  there  was  any  real  continuity,  as.  for 
aiamplo,  in  munlciml  institutions,  canarot 
really  be  sustained,  despite  the  brilliant  theo- 
ries and  solid  stores  <j  '"'■"'"g  that  have 
been  wasttd  in  the  attempt- 
It  remains  to  speak  of  the  military  and 
8ilitical  organisation  of  the  provinoe  of 
ritain.  The  number  ol  troi^  quartarad 
there  seems  always  to  have  becm  large.    Bona 
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were  pl&nted  throughout  the  country  in 
gartiioDS,  but  Uie  gie&ter  number  were  nuuied. 
luoDg  the  northern  wall,  and  on  the  east 
coast,  which  was  ao  exposed  to  the  asBBulta  of 
SaxoD  pirates.  The  eUth  legion  bad  its  head' 
quarter*  at  York,  the  twentieth  at  Chester, 
the  seoond  at  CaerleoiL,  the  second  for  a  time 
on  the  Wall,  afterwaids  at  Kutupiia  (Rich- 
borough).  Troops  of  nearly  every  known 
cation  were  comprised  within  their  nmnben. 
The  practice  of  the  same  le^on  being  atationed 
for  a  long  time  at  the  some  pluL'e  must  hare 
led  to  a  good  deal  of  intercoum  betwoen  tho 
Britons  and  their  conquerors.  Not  unfro- 
quently  the  soldieia  married  native  womea, 
and  settled  down  when  their  term  o(  lerTice 
was  expired  npon  the  lands  allotted  to  them  in 
their  adopted  country.  The  Boioan  soldieis 
took  a  prominent  part  in  roati- making,  build- 
ing dykes,  working  mines,  and  in  the  othoi- 
graat  engineering  operations  which  marked 
the  Soman  rule.  The  chief  towns — most  of 
which,  ench  as  York,  London,  Chester,  Lin- 
coin,  Bath,  Colcheater,  have  continued  ever 
•ince  to  he  centres  ol  population — ^very  largely 
owed  their  orig^  to  their  importaikce  u 
military  station*. 

The  system  ol  government  of  the  province 
mote  than  once  was  radii^y  changed.  The 
province  as  a  definite  administiative  district 
was  begun  under  Aulus  Plantias.  Its  exposed 
position  naturally  caused  it  to  be  an  imperial 
rather  than  a  senatorial  province,  ana  its 
goTemor  was  the  legate.  Its  great  extent  and 
the  difficulty  found  in  properly  defending  it 
led  to  itfl  division  into  two  districts  by  Severus, 
Vhich  Dio  calls  Upper  and  Lower  l^tain. 
Their  relative  situations  are  not  certainly 
knawn.  Diocletian's  reorganisation  of  the 
Empire  involved  the  division  of  Britain  into 
four  provinces — Britannia  Prima,  Britannia 
Seomula,  Mn«imn  Cfesariensis,  and  Flavia 
CiBBariensis — the  positions  ot  which  are  quite 
undetennined.  In  369  a  9fth  province,  called 
Vaientia,  the  result  of  Theodoaius's  victories, 
wa«  added.  The  two  latter  were  oonsular, 
the  Uiree  former  each  under  a  pnetu.  The 
whole  were  under  the  Fiear  Briianiiiarum, 
and  he  was  subject  to  the  Prafeciut  Fraiorio 
Oaiiiantm.  The  troops  were  under  the 
command  of  the  }>ux  Sritamniarum  and  the 
Conut  Xiteru  Saxanici. 

During  the  latter  part  ot  the  Roman  oooa- 
pntion,  Christianity  crept  silently  into  Britain. 
Before  the  legions  left,  it  was  the  rehgion  of  the 
Roman  State ;  but  the  Britons  seem  only  to 
have  been  partially  converted,  and  the  traces 
of  an  organised  British  Choich  are  few, 
though  distinct.  But  the  Roman  Cbnrch  in 
Britain  deDendi:d  on  Oaul  ahnost  sa  much  as, 
after  I>iocIetian's  reforms,  the  governors  of 
Britain  necessarily  did. 

Honlef.   BrUanua   Rtmana.    sod  Oamdeo'i 
BrUanitJa,  the  tmilj  put  ol  the  HoniuMnla  HU- 


lAtuurwB,  tn  ths  inat  repositoriH  ot  the 
materials  (or  the  history  oT  BooiBn  BriUbi. 
Hikbavr's    prvimoe    to    the    Intoription*,    siul 


—  „ . xe  ffoaeral  histoir.    Snrth's 

£onum  BrUan  alTfla  a  oasfal  sommsTT  of  the 
•hole  enbjMt.  (T.  P.  T.] 
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nom-fooll,  or  KOBlfr-MOt,  afterwards 
known  as  Pbtku's  Pkncb,  was  a  tax  of  a  penny 
on  each  hearth,  whii^  is  mid  to  have  been 
fltat  imposed  by  Ini,  and  sent  to  the  Pope  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  English  school 
at  Home.  Bnt  tor  this  there  is  little  evidence. 
'liie  payment  of  tho  tribute  jirobably  com- 
menced under  Offa,  who  in  this  way  gained 
pupal  sanction  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
archbishopric  at  LichBeld.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  Rom-feoh  was 
exacted  from  the  whole  country,  and  sent 
annually  to  Home.  In  the  confusion  of 
Stigand  s  primaoy,  and  of  the  first  years  ot 
Norman  rnle,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
arretu* ;  but  William  I.  promised  about  1076 
that  it  should  be  paid  reguUrly.  It  suc- 
cumbed to  the  genera!  tendency,  and  became 
fixed  at  a  comparatively  small  amount.  In 
1213  Innocent  III.  complained  that  the 
bishops  retained  1,000  marks  out  of  it,  and 
only  sent  300.  In  1306  Clement  V.  exacted 
a  penny  from  each  hoosehold  instead  of 
£201  Sa.,  which  had  for  a  iong  time  been  the 
customary  payment.  The  threat  of  witli> 
holding  Peter's  Fence  became  a  useful  initm- 
mentinthe  king's  hands;  tbasinl366,  and 
(or  some  time  after,  it  was  not  paid,  in  order 
to  induce  the  Pope  to  acquiesce  in  the  Statute 
of  Pnomunire  (qv.).  Peter's  Peace  is  to  he 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  annnal  tribute 
of  1,000  marks  promised  by  John. 

atnbbi,  CrtMl.  Sitl.  [W.  J.  A.] 

Somillr,  Sir  Bahuel  {t.  ITfiT,  d  181S), 
the  son  of  a  Jeweller  of  :BVeDCh  exttactioD, 
was  bom  in  Westminster.  In  ITTS  be  entered 
at  Qray's  Inn,  but  was  so  broken  down  by 
his  indastrions  application,  and  his  exertions 
in  helping  to  quell  Uie  Qordon  Riots,  that  he 
went  to  Paris  to  recruit  his  health.  There  ha 
became  acquainted  with  D'Alembert  and 
Diderot,  from  whom  be  probably  gained  many 
at  his  liberal  opinions.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  171J3,  but  for  five  yean  got  little  or  no 
business.  He  was  at  first  much  impeded  by 
a  nervous  diffidence,  which  did  not  allow  hint 
fair  play  among  his  able  rivals.  But  when 
he  had  overcome  this  difficulty,  he  rose 
rapidly,  and  in  tTB7  he  had  oome  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  brilliant  leader  of  the  bar.  In  1 800 
he  was  made  a  king's  counsel,  and  in  1800 
was  appointed  Solicitor- General  by  Fox,  being 
TetuTiied  to  Parliament  for  QoMmborontJi. 
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In  thia  podtion  he  waa  one  ot  the  mAiiagets 
of  the  impeacbment  of  Lord  Melville,  and 
also  took  an  active  part  in  procuring  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  tiuie.  When  he  had 
been  successful  in  iiaxinipliHhiug  this  object, 
be  turned  bis  attention  towajde  the  reform  of 
the  penal  code ;  and  though  he  was  prevented 
from  CArrytog  out  bia  reforms  as  he  desired, 
lie  lucceeded  in  mitigating  some  of  its  seve- 
rity. In  1B12  he  was  defeated  at  Bristol,  but 
being  tetunLed  for  Arundel,  ha  continued  M 
support  every  measure  that  tended  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  vas  an  a,]ly 
of  Sit  Francis  Gurdottiu  his  conHtant  attempts 
to  procure  a  reform  in  the  syEitem  of  parlia- 
roentary  repiesentation.  With  him  be  was 
returned  at  the  bend  of  tho  poll  for  Weet- 
minster  in  131S.  But  he  did  not  live  lou^ 
enough  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House.  His 
wife  died  on  Oct.  29  of  the  same  year ;  and 
Sir  Stunnel's  mind  was  so  shuttered  by  the 
blow  that  he  lost  hU  self-i'ODtrol,  and  within 
four  days  committed  stiicide.  Wilberforoe 
aaid  of  him  that  he  was  "  a  man  whose 
general  knowledge  was  only  equalled  by  his 
professioaal  attainments;  and  who  brought 
to  the  subject  all  the  lights  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  all  the  advantages  of  ei|>erience.'' 
"  Year  after  year,"  says  Sir  Erakine  Uay, 
"  he  struggled  to  overcome  the  obduracy  cf 
men  in  power.  The  Commons  were  on  his 
side ;  Lords  Qrenville,  lansdowne,  Grey, 
Holland,  and  other  eoliKhtened  peer*  sup- 
ported him;  but  the  Lonu.  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Lord  Eldcn,  Lord  Eilenborough,  and 
their  other  judicial  leaders,  were  not  to  be 
convinced.  Ha  did  much  to  stir  the  public 
sentiment  in  his  cause ;  but  little,  indeed,  for 
the  amendment  ot  the  law." 

L\A  0/ Bonullv ;  ISHb,  lAfi  of  Lari  EbliMi 

Walpole'a  Hut.  of  Kne.fnm  leii :  Lord  Holland, 

Mmurir,:  Lif.  of  wSLrMc. 
Books,  Stn  OEoaoB  (i.  16E0,  d.  ITDB), 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1689 
became  rear-admiral  of  the  rod.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  off  Beachy  Head,  was  made 
vice-Admiral  <d  the  blue  in  1692,  and  com- 
manded under  Raasell  at  I^  Hogue  (May  19). 
For  the  still  with  which  he  led  a  night 
attack  upon  a  part  of  the  French  fleet  which 
had  escaped  into  the  harbour  out  of  reach  of 
the  English  ships,  he  was  rewarded  with  knight- 
hood, and  the  post  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red. 
Upon  peace  being  made  with  Frence  in  1697, 
Rooke  gained  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Ports- 
mouth, and  supported  the  Tory  party.  In 
1702  be  was  created  by  Anne  "  Vice-Admital 
and  Lieutenant  oflho  Admiralty"  under  Prince 
Ooorge.  WhenwHFwaarenewed,  Rooke  took 
command  of  the  English  fleet,  rtocmed  Vigo, 
and  in  1704  took  Qibrallar.  In  the  same 
year  be  fought  a  great  but  indecisive  battle 
off  Malaga.  On  his  return  to  Fjigland  he 
found  himself  treated  with  ooldnen  by  the 
Whig  government,  and  retired  to  his  country 
■eat  w  Keot,  where  he  died. 


Soot  ftud  Bruiah.  This  phrase  was 
derived  from  a  petition  asking  that  episcopacy 
might  be  destroyed  "  root  and  branch,"  signed 
by  1G,0I>0  citiiens  of  London,  and  presented 
on  Dec  11,  1B4D,  by  Alderman  Pcnningt^m. 
The  party  in  the  Commons  which  supported 
this  petition  was  called  from  it  the  Boot  and 
Branch  party.  "  Of  the  chief  leaders,"  saya 
Clarendon,  "Nathaniel  Fiennes  and  young 
Sir  U.  Vane,  and,  shortly  after  Mr.  Hampden 
(who  had  not  before  owned  it)  were  believed 
to  be  for  root  and  branch,  which  grew  shortly 
after  a  common  expression,  and  discovery  of 
the  seversJ  tempers,  yet  Mr.  Pym  was  not  of 
that  mind,  nor  Mr.  Hollis,  nor  any  ot  the 
northern  men,  or  those  lawyerB  who  drove  on 
most  furiously  with  them.  The  Boot  and 
Branch  Bill  was  drawn  by  St.  John,  and  then 
throogb  Vane,  Cromwell,  and  Hazelrig  banded 
to  Sir  Edward  Dciiog,  who  brought  it  in  on 
May  27,  1641.  It  was  read  a  first  and  second 
time  on  the  same  day,  and  passed  the  second 
reading  by  136  to  108  vot<fl.  The  biU  pro- 
posed to  appoint  in  each  diocese  a  number 
of  commissioners,  half  lay,  half  clerical,  to 
eiercise  ecclesiastical  juiisdiction  in  place  ot 
the  bishops.  It  was  dropped  in  August,  1641. 
aardiDer,  Hill.  D/Eng.,  fOU— ISA,' Clarsndon, 
Hilt.  <i/tluRiiU(tJDn. 

SoSUnnikd  Cliffbrd,  commonly  called 
the  Fair  KosA)(i.'ND  {d.  cirea  11761,  »»«  U>e 
daughter  of  Walter,  Lord  Clifford,  and  mis- 
tress  ot  Henry  II,,  by  whom  she  had  two 
sons,  William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbnry, 
and  Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of  York.  The  story 
ot  her  being  poisoned  by  Queen  Eleanor  has 
no  authcrity  whatever ;  and  nothing  is  known 
of  her  death.  She  was  buried  before  the  high 
altar  at  Godstow  nunnery,  but  about  twenty 
years  after  her  death  Hugh,  Bishop  ot  lin- 
coln,  ordered  her  body  to  be  removed  to  the 
Chapter-house,  where  it  remained  till  the 
Reformation. 

SOBWI,  Thi  Wabb  or  TUB,  is  the  name 

commonly  given  to  the  dynastic  ci»il  war  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  may  bo  Ctmadered  to 
begin  with  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albuis  in 
1456,  and  to  end  with  BoHworth  Field  in  1486, 
though  during  this  period  of  thirty  yean  there 
were  long  intervals  of  peace.  The  name  was 
given  to  these  wars  on  account  of  the  badges 
worn  by  the  representatives  of  the, house* 
ot  YoA  and  Lancaster,  the  YaiUsta  taking 
as  their  cognisance  the  white  rose,  the  lAn- 
castrians  the  red  rtiee.  The  ostensible  cause  ot 
the  wars  was  the  rival  claims  to  the  throne 
ot  the  families  ot  York  and  Lancaster, 
both  descended  from  sons  of  Edward  111.; 
the  former  could  show  strict  hereditary 
right,  while  the  latter  bad  possoision  snd 
Parliamentary  title.  Bat  there  w»e  other 
causes,  without  which  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  stru^Ie  would  never  have  oo- 
cuirnd.    It  was  not  till  some  yean  atler  the 
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fiiat  battle  of  St.  Albans,  that  York  pat  for. 
mrd  his  daimi,  and  even  then  »uch  a  com. 
promiBe  as  was  coma  to  in  1460  might  vary 
&irly  have  been  adhered  to,  hat  ^  other 
caaaea  which  were  at  work  prevented  thia,  and 
the  coutxoveay  waa  decided  by  the  sword. 
The  house  ot  Lancaster  had  in  great  measure 
lost  its  hold  on  the  apapathiee  of  the  people; 
the  loss  of  Fnoce,  the  marria^  with  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  her  haughty  and  oTerbearing 
spirit,  the  auspicious  death  of  the  popular 
iavourite  Gloucester,  all  combined  to  astniiige 
the  people  from  tbe  LaDCsMrian  dynasty.  The 
two  ministers  of  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VI. 'a 
nign,  Suffolk  and  Somerset,  wore  unfortunate 
and  unpopular,  and  the  one  strong  man  who 
seemed  at  all  able  to  restore  good  eoveminent 
to  the  country  was  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
Dobles  who  for  so  many  years  hsd  been  rang- 
ing  over  Franco,  now  found  tbemBelTee  cooped 
ap  in  England,  and  mutual  jealousies  arose 
which  maJIe  them  only  too  ready  to  take 
part  in  a  civil  war,  whife  the  birth  ot  Prince 
Edward  in  1453  perpetuated  the  Lancastrian 
claims,  and  so  rendered  any  compromise  im- 
possible. With  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
twopartios:  ever  aince  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
there  had  been  somo  branches  of  the  royal 
houae  which  wore  opposed  to  the  reigmng 
branch ;  and  the  opposition  princes  usually 
found  it  convenient  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  party  in  the  country  that  cried  out 
for  reform  ant!  good  government,  aa  Thomas  of 
Gloucester  and  Henry  of  lAucaater  had  done 
under  Richard  1 1.  InHenryTL'sreign,  besides 
the  opposition  branch  of  the  royal  house,  the 
York  princes  who  were  naturally  antagonistic 
to  the  rival  lAucastera  ani  Beauforts,  there 
existed  the  great  family  of  the  Nevill«a,  which 
had  absorbed  the  territorial  possoBsions  of  the 
Beanchampa,  and  now  held  a  aenu-ioyal 
position  in  the  country.  They  wore  allied  by 
maniage  with  the  family  of  the  Duke  ot  York. 
In  the  north  of  Rnglond  the  Nevilles  were 

Ct  rivals  of  the  powerful  family  of  the 
iee ;  and  since  the  latter  were  flnnly  Lao- 
oaatrian,  this  alone  would  almost  have  suffieed 
to  make  the  Novilles  Yorkist.    The  war  was 


gsographicol  and  politioil  issues.    There 

Sinaral  discontent  with  the  government  of 
enry  TI.,  its  failures  abroad,  and  ila  close 
connection  with  the  clerical  party ;  and  on  thia 
account  York  was  hailed  as  the  champion  of 
reform,  and  was  very  popular  in  the  towns 
and  among  the  mercantile  population  of  the 
southern  counties.  The  Lancastrians  more 
oloeety  connected  with  the  Church  and  the 
nobility,  excluding  a  few  of  the  great  families, 
wen  attonger  in  the  north,  where  feudalism 
was  strong,  trade  ondeveloped,  and  reforming 
idttM  had  made  little  headway.  The  effect* 
of  these  wars  upon  our  history  were  very 
great.  They  almost  entirely  destroyed  the 
old  nobility,  and  m  paved  the  way  for  the 


absolutiam  of  the  Tudors,  tor  the  new  nobili^ 
owed  its  rise  entirelvto  the  crown,  and  so  was 
extremely  servile.  The  people  had  no  leaden, 
and  ware  moreover  glad  ot  a  strung  govern- 
ment to  preserve  them  from  the  horroia  ot 
another  civil  war.  The  Church,  too,  which  had 
rested  on  the  st 
greatly  wesJiene 
crown.  The  commercial  classes  and  the  greai 
towns  had  taken  but  little  part  in  the  wars, 
bat  had  steadily  increased  in  power  and  in- 
fiuence,  and  wiUi  this  goes  the  gradual  tise  ot 
the  House  ot  Commons  as  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  realm,  no  longer  to  be  de- 
pendent  on  the  nobles,  but,  though  at  first 
apparently  considerably  weakened,  in  reality  a 
gainer  by  having  to  stand  alone.     The  f  ollow- 


ot  them  will  be  found  ii 


Flnt  BatUe  ol  St.  AUtans  . 
Battl*  »t  Blore  Hesth 
Battle  of  Ncrrthampton 
Battls  at  Wskeflal  J     . 
Battla  of  Mortlmar's  Cross 
SBODud  Battle  ol  St.  Albans 
FsitJ  BrUft 

idralsj  M 

Battls  of  Edgeoots 
Bkttla  ot  Looseooat  Field 
Battleof  asriMt  . 
BatUa  of  TewkialiarT . 
Battle  of  Bosoortb     . 


Haj  31,  14U 

Sapt.»,14» 
JiJr  10,  ItfD 
Deo.  SO,  1460 
Fab.  B,  1401 
Feb.  17, 1401 
liar.,  1401 
Mar.  »l,14«l 

Ajrn  K,  1404 
Jui7  u,  ua 


lit  *,i*n 

Aug.  S,  1480 
[.  History ;  falydore 

utktasli 
i  If  art 


[F.  B.  P.] 

Son,  Albxandeh,  Eabi.  or,  was  named, 
from  the  character  ot  hia  retainers,  "  the  Wolf 
ot  Badenoch ; "  he  was  the  brother  of  Sobert  II. 
of  Scotland,  and  lord  of  Badmoch,  Buchaa, 
and  Roes.  He  was  governor  of  the  northern 
part  of  Scotland,  where  he  ravaged  the  lands 
ot  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  tor  which  act  of 
impiety  he  was  ei 


John  Roes,  with  whom  he  continued  to  serve 
in  the  Baltic,  the  White  Sea,  and  on  the  ooast 
of  Scotland.  He  accompanied  his  uncle,  as  a 
midshipman,  in  hia  first  voyMa  in  search 
of  the  North-west  Passage.  Subsequently, 
from  181B  to  1825,  he  was  engaged  with  Cap- 
tain Parry  in  his  three  voyages,  being  pro- 
moted during  hia  absence  in  18Z2  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant.  He  again  accompanied  Captain 
Parry  in  1B27,  and  on  hia  return  was  ap- 

S'mted commander.  Healao  joinedhiaunde 
ptain  John  Ron  from  1826  to  1B33,  on  his 
saoond  voyage  in  search  ol  a  North-west  Paa. 
sage,  and  on  hia  return  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  ot  a  pert-captain,  in  recognition  of  hi* 
Talnable  services,  among  which  was  the  dia- 
ooTory  ot  the  Uagnetdc  Pole.    He  wai  aitet- 
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wAcda  employed  by  the  Admiralty  in  a  oi«g- 
netio  iorrey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
In  1839  he  vas  appointed  to  the  command  of 
an  expadition  in  the  Ertiui  and  Tvmr  to  the 
Antan:tic  Seas,  the  chief  purpoie  in  riev  beini; 
magnetic  inveetiKatioiu.  Thil  voyage,  which 
occupied  a  piiriai  of  fonr  yeara,  wbb  rich  in 
additioni  made  to  the  previooi  knowledge  of 
the  Antarctic  regions  in  geography,  geology, 
Eoology,  and  botany.  Inl844  hewasknighted. 
In  1847  he  pabliahed  the  reenlta  of  hia  dia- 
coveriea  and  researches  in  the  southern  and 
Antarctic  regions,  io  two  Tolumee.  In 
January,  1848,  he  made  a  voyage  in  the  Bn- 
Urpritt  to  Baffin's  Bay  in  teatch  of  8ii  J<dm 
Fnnklin,  but  was  uosncceasfii]. 

SoUmtuUi  Tbomas,  Archbishop  of 
Tort  (1480—1600),  had  been  am  at  Edward 
IV. 's  chaplains,  and  in  I4S8  became  Bishon 
of  Bochester.  In  1476  he  waa  translated 
to  Lincoln,  and  in  1474  was  mode  Lord 
ChanoeUor.  He  held  the  Great  3eal  till  1483, 
wUen  he  waa  obliged  to  resign  It  by  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  He  waa  impnwmed  by  Richard 
for  some  httle  while,  and  aft^r  tus  release 
doe*  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  part  in 
public  aflaira.  In  1480  he  had  been  created 
AichbiBhop  of  York. 

SotbOB,  John,  3th  Eari.  op,  waa  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  After 
the  Restoration  he  become  Lord  Treasurer 
and  Chancellor  ot  Scotland,  and  in  IflSO  whs 
createdaduke.  OnhtBd<]ath,however,iiilS81, 
without  male  hoira,  the  duchy  became  extinct. 

BothOMW,  David,  Den  or,  the  eldest 
■oaof  SobOTt  III.  of  Scotland,  waa  a  man  of 

pt'oSigate  and  idle  habits;  in  1398  he  waa 
appointed  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  by  a 
BiM)tch  l'arliBm<:nt,  and  two  years  afterwards 
saCcesKf uUy  defended  the  caaUe  of  Gdinbnrgh ', 
the  same  vcar  he  married  Marjory,  daughter 
ot  Archiliald,  Earl  of  Douglas.  Soon  after- 
inirds  ho  was  seized  at  the  inatigatioo  ol  his 
unde.  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  imprisoned 
in  FalkLmd  Castle,  where  he  died  of  starva- 
tion (March,  140:2). 

BotllMlliia's  Cua  (1847).  Baron 
Nathan  de  Rothschild,  a  Jew,  whs  returned  as 
one  of  the  members  for  the  city  of  London  in 
1847.  His  return  was  perfectly  legal,  but  he 
was  unable  to  take  the  oath  because  it  con- 
tained the  words,  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian."  He  therefore  sat  below  the  bar 
for  four  sessions  in  expectation  ot  relief  from 
the  legislature.  Being  disappointed,  he  to- 
solvcd  to  try  his  righ^  by  the  existing  law. 
Ho  therefore,  in  18.50,  presented  hinuelt  to  be 
sworn.  After  some  discussion  he  was  allowed 
to  be  sworn  on  the  Old  Testament ,  but  omitted 
the  words,  "  on  the  tme  hitb,  fto."  He  waa 
immediately  directed  to  withdraw,  and  after  a 
learned  diHcueaioo  it  was  reaolTed  that  he 
ooold  neither  sit  nor  vote  till  he  had  taken  the 
oath  in  the  naoat  manner.    In  oonseqnence. 


Baron  BothscliiM  was  prerentiMl  ttota  taking 
his  seat.     [Jews.] 

Ctntmimi  Jourul ,-  aanwinl,  3rd  sar.,  exJO. 
XT,  3M,  wa,  Tli. 

KoniuUMad.    The  name  of  Ronudbead 

took  its  rise  at  the  same  time  as  the  name 
of  Cavalier,  in  the  tumults  which  occurred 
doling  thodiscusfflon  of  the  Bishops  Exclosim 
Bill  at  the  end  of  1041.  Like  Cavalier,  it 
referred  originally  to  the  external  character- 
istics of  the  men,  whose  party  name  it  after- 
wards became.  "  These  penile,  or  citizens," 
says  Lilly,  "who  used  to  flock  onto  Weat- 
minater,  were,  moat  of  them,  men  of  a  mean, 
or  a  middle  quality.  .  .  .  They  were 
modest  in  their  apparel,  hut  not  in  their 
language ;  they  had  the  hair  of  their  heads 
very  few  of  them  longer  than  their  ears, 
whereupon  it  came  to  pass  that  thoee  who 
aaually  with  their  cries  attended  at  West- 
minster, were  by  a  nickname  called  Round- 
heads." Acocrding  to  Boshworth  the  word 
was  flrat  used  on  Dec.  27.  IWl,  1^  DaTid 
Hide,  a  disbanded  officer,  who  in  one  of  the 
riots  drew  his  sword,  and  swore  to  "  eat  the 
throats  ot  those  round-headed  doga  that 
bawled  against  bishops,"  "which  passionate 
expression  of  his.  as  far  as  I  could  ever  learn, 
was  the  first  mentioning  of  that  term  or  com- 
pellatioD  of  Roundheads,  which  afterwards 
grew  so  general.''  "Fromtbeseet 
says  Clarendon  of  the  tumulta,  * 
terms,  RounJhead  and  Cavalier,  came  to  Oe 
received  in  di.wourse,  and  were  afterwards 
continued  .for  the  moat  succinct  distinction  ot 
aSections  throughout  the  quarrel."  A  dif- 
ferent slory  of  the  origin  of  the  name  ii 
given  by  Baxter.  "  Some  m,j  it  waa  because 
the  queen  at  Strafford's  trial  asked  who  thai 
round-headed  man  was.  meaning  Pym,  because 
he  apoke  so  strongly."  The  name  did  not 
go  out  of  use  till  i^ter  the  Gevolatioo. 

ClareDdun,  HiiC.  tf  Ihi  B>Mlwii ;  Bnshwortli. 
Bilwicai  CtaKtiin,!  Batta,  Ufri  LiH/, 
JfimirohysriuitMiireliv.  [0.  H.  F.] 

Sound  SoUji,  Thi  (Febnuiy,  178S}, 
an  engagement  in  writing  between  twenW 
Irish  peers  and  thirty-seven  commoners,  witfl 
the  Duke  of  Leinater  at  their  head.  It  bound 
all  who  signed  it  to  make  govemment  impos- 
sible it  the  viceroy  punished  any  one  of  them 
by  loas  of  office  or  pension  for  their  conduct 
on  the  regency  question.  Lord  BacUnghara 
encountered  them  by  an  incteaee  of  the 
pension  list,  and  the  majority  being  frightened 
consented  to  give  up  their  engagement.  The 
Duke  ot  Lemster  and  the  Fonsonbya,  1k>w> 
ever,  held  out  and  loit  their  places. 

Soiu,  John  (d.  1491),  chaplain  at  Ony- 
cliS-upon-Avon  m  Warwickshire  wrota  a 
Sittory  of  Siigland  from  the'  earlirat  time*  to 
the  accsMion  of  Henry  VIL  It  ia  of  some 
importance  tor  the  reigns  ot  Edward  IT.  and 

Richard  in.    This  work 'h      "  

by  Heame- 


D,Biiu.d,Goo'^le 


i>  iud  to  have  been  the  danghter 

erf  Hengeat,  and  to  hare  become  the  wife  ol 
Vortigsm.  But  that?  is  abaolutely  do  autho- 
litj'  tar  her  eiiBtence,  and  her  name  is  cer- 
tamlT  not  Teutonic  The  legend  ol  Bowana 
and  Vortigem  u  told  by  Geoffrey  ol  Mon- 


SQth. 


Thb  Battle  o 


fODght  during  the  Glreat  Rebellion  (Sept.  21, 
1S45].  After  Naaeby  Charlea  I.  took  ntuge 
in  walea,  where  he  atroTe  to  collect  tcmh 
troops.  In  the  middle  of  Septombtt  be 
formed  the  plan  of  marching  northwards  to 
join  MontroM,  and  railing  the  aege  of  C!hae- 
ter  on  hii  wuy.  The  king  himeelT,  with  part 
of  bis  foroea,  succeeded  in  entering  Chester, 
which  was  not  completelv  invested.  But  the 
beaiegna  under  Sir  William  Breieton  ware 
(Enforced  by  a  body  of  Yorkshire  horse 
under  Colonel  Poynti  and  Sir  Harmaduke 
lAngd&le,  who  commuided  the  troops  chaivsd 
with  the  duty  of  laising  the  liege,  attacked 
tmshly,  and  was  taken  between  the  forces  of 
Breraton  and  Poyntz.  and  utterly  routed. 
Ee  loat  300  kiUed  and  wounded,  and  1,000 
priBonen.  This  defeat,  and  the  news  of 
Uontrose's  defeat  at  Philiphaugh,  obliged 
the  kiog  to  abandon  his  plan. 
FhlUlps,  Cmi  Warm  Walm. 

Soxlnxffh.  one  of  the  four  bn^ha,  was 
surpeadered ioHke  English  (1174),  m security 
forthe  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  FalaiBe(q.v.), 

being  restored  to  Scotland  by  Richard  I.  (1 1 86^. 
In  1216  it  was  burnt  by  John.  Jo  1290  it 
was  ^Ton  up  to  liUward  I.  In  1312  it  was 
surprised  by  the  Black  Douglas,  and  hanog 
been  regained  by  the  English,  was  in  1342 
Itonned  by  Sir  Aleiander  Hamsay.  In  1346 
it  was  retaken  by  the  English,  who,  although 
the  town  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  held  the  casUa  until  1160,  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scotch  after  a 
severe  siege,  in  which  Jamrs  II.  was  killed  by 
the   ^.—'■-      -  ™.       ..  . 


]Koyal  Commulioitl  of  inqoiry  may 
be  appointed  by  the  crown  at  its  discretion, 
or  upon  the  direction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
or  upon  the  addieas  of  one  or  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  and  it  is  only  to  obtain  an  inquiry 
into  corrupt  practices  at  elections  that  it  is 
necessaiy  (by  the  Act  16  &  16  Viot.,  c.  57) 
that  both  Houses  should  unite  in  the  addreae. 
It  is  not  uaoal  to  appoint  members  ol  the 
government  unless  the  inquiry  affects  thoir 
own  departments,  or  is  nou -political ;  and 
mcmbon  of  a  commission  who  subsequently 
enter  office  are  osoally  superseded,  or  abstain 
from  signing  the  report.  In  commisflionH 
appointed  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  the 
membera  are  sometimea  nominated  in  the  Act 
itself   (the   first  eiample  of  this  being  the 


1692).  Bat  in  a  Boyal  CommisKon  strictly 
ao  called,  names  are  not  nsually  conmiuni- 
cated  to  Parliament  beforehand.  A  commis- 
sion cannot  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
ments, or  the  giving  of  evidence,  nor  can  it 
administer  an  oath,  except  by  gpedal  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  moat  notable  case  of  the 
conferment  of  such  authority  is  the  Act  of 
1887,  which  not  only  gave  the  above  powers 
to  the  Trades'  TJoion  Commission,  but  also 
empowered  it  to  indemnify  witoeasea  from 
the  ponaltiei  of  the  illegal  acta  tjiey  nig^it 
have  committed,  upon  condition  of  oomplete 
confession. 

^ood  aBoomit  of  Uh  proo«dqje  In  Kcnl 

—'—•-- "'  ■--  (onnd  Id  Alphma  Todd, 

-    ^li.  p. 


PartiamMoTTi 


■  will  be  d 


'^ri 


Soyal  BotAttj,  Thb,  grew  ont  of  two 
small  groups  of  friends  who  met  occasionally 
in  London  and  Oxford  to  discuss  scientiflo 
queationg  about  the  middle  of  the  aeveiiteenth 
centmy.  These  were  organised  int«  a  definite 
society  in  1660;  in  1662  it  was  granted  a 
charter  by  Charles  II.,  and  incorporated  s 


the  Boyal  SodeU".     The  king,  as  well 
of  mombers.     Its  early  meetings  took 


brother  Jamee,  pi 


his 
tike  lilt 


Qreaham  College,  and  afterwords  in  umne 
Couit ;  they  were  tisnaferred  in  1782  to 
Bomenet  House,  and  to  Burlington  House  in 
1867. 

Bmt,  BM.  tf  Bowl  S«Mty,  1667  ;  WaU,  HM. 
(/  Boyti  tionftt,  1647 ;  Trvaactiimi  (trom  IMS). 

Sndjttld,  Sib  BiKJAjnH.    In  the  Parlia- 


1624  he  was  put  forward  aa  the  exponent  of 
Buckingham's  new  policy  of  war  with  Spain, 
and  in  subsequent  Parliaments  was  "the 
UBunl  mouthpiece  of  the  Mvernment."  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  was 
so  far  convinced  of  abuses  in  the  government 
that  he  proposed  the  removal  of  evil  cotin- 
selloi*  from  the  king,  though  without  pnniah- 
ing  anyone  ;  and  when  the  Bishops  Exclusion 
BUI  was  being  diacaaBod,  he  advocated  in  a 
vagna  way  a  return  to  primitive  episcopacy. 
He  seems  to  have  bean  a  well-meaning  dealer 
in  uselees  commODplacea,  without  any  force  of 
character. 


asfu.  [Winii«  ii.j 

Bullion  OlBail.TiTT  Battlb  or  (Nov 
ber,  1666],  reeulted  in  a  defeat  (d  the  inan 
Covenanters  under  Colonel  Wallace  s 
hands  of  the  royal  troD|M  led  by  Qea^«] 
Dalziel.  Bullion  Qreen  is  a  valley  dividing 
the  Pentland  Hills. 
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the  scaffold  at  Cbarlea  I. 'a  execution,  and  was 
present  at  Dun'baT  and  Worcester.  After  the 
IteBtoration  lie  settled  down  at  the  Kye  Houso 
near  Huddesdon  in  Hertfordshire.  Here,  in 
conjunction  with  othocB,  ho  planned  the  b«- 
saaaimition  of  Charlaa  II.  and  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  conapiracj  was  diacavered,  and 
Bumboldhadtollse.  In  1685  He  took  part  in 
Argyle's  invasion,  was  captured  and  put  to 
death.  "  Surrounded  by  cdwardly  and  factious 
aasociatea,"  aaye  Macaulay,  "he  hod,  through 
the  whale  campaign,  behaved  himself  like  a 
soldier  trained  in  &e  school  of  the  great  Pro- 
t«ctor,  had  in  council  Etreauoualy  supported 
the  authority  of  Argyle,  and  had  in  the  Qeld 
heen  distinguished  by  tranquil  intrepidity." 

Samp.       [LONO    PAaLIAMBNT.] 

Snitea,  or  Bunic  chanutors,  comprise  the 
alphabet  used  by  the  Teutonic  nations.  There 
were  sixteen  letters  Id  this  alphabet,  which  was 
ascribedtothegodOdia(B.c.fi08).  Probably 
it  was  introduced  by  Phcenician  traders  to  the 
people  living  <n^  the  Baltic  coast. 

Biin}««t   Sinffh    (».    1780,   J.    1839}. 

Upoii£e  fall  of  the  Mogul  omplre,  its  tarri' 
tories  were  divided  between  t^  Mahrattaa  in 
the  south  and  the  Bikhs,  a  religious  sect,  in 
the  Punjaub.  It  was  the  work  of  Bunjeet 
Singh,  the  son  of  a  sirdar  of  one  of  the  Sikh 
priscipalitie*,  to  weld  the  loose  Sikh  con- 
federacy into  a  kingdom.  Qaining,  in  1799, 
the  governorship  of  Lahore  in  return  for  the 
aid  he  had  given  to  Zemon  Shah  of  Afghan- 
istan, he  practised  upon  the  religious  fana- 
ticiem  of  his  Sikh  counttymen.  and  organised 
the  "khiilsa"  or  "the  liberated  ''  into  an  army 
under  European  officers,  which  resembled  in 
y  points  the  Ironsides  of  CromwelL     He 


the  river  Sutlej,  the  boundary  of  the  British 
territory.  He  was  wise  enough  to  make  a 
b«aty  of  peace  with  the  English  in  1809,  and 
to  this  he  was  faithful  till  his  death.  He 
captured  Houltan  in  1817,  Peshawnr  in  1819, 
•oil  CsahmeK  in  1819,  and  in  that  year  as- 
lumed  the  title  of  Maharajah  (Kin^  of 
Kings).  The  Afghans  inflicted  upon  him  a 
defeat  in  1836,  but  bis  authority  was  too  firm 
to  he  shaken  by  disaster,  and  he  seamed  to 
leave  behind  him  a  firmly  -established  power 
on  his  death  in  1839. 

Hvit^r,  Jndwi  Bmpin,  p.  3U, 

s  near  Staines,  at  which 
the  Great  Charter  was  signed  by  John,  June 
IS,  1216.     {Uaona  Casta.] 

Snpart,  Piunok  (i.  iei9,  d.  1682),  was 
the  th^  son  of  Frederick  V.,  Elector  Pala- 
tine, and  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  James  I. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
king  and  Parliament,  Rupert  noeived  the 
ooimnand  of  the  Boyolist  cavslry,  and  took 
{art  in  all  the  important  engagements  of  the 


first  Civil  War.  He  showed  impetoous 
courage,  but  little  judgment,  and  to  this 
defect  Uie  Boyalist  defeat  at  Morston  Uoor 
was  largely  due.  Hia  surrender  of  Bristol  in 
August,  1645,  caused  Charles  to  deprive  him  of 
his  commaod.  In  IMS,  however,  he  was 
given  command  of  the  Boyalist  fleet,  and 
showed  considerable  skill  in  eluding  Blake. 
At  last,  in  1651,  Blake  inflicted  on  him  a 
crushing  defeat  and  destroyed  most  of  his 
vessels.  With  the  remnant,  Uupert  escaped 
to  the  WeAt  Indies,  where  he  cairied  on  a 
buccaneering  warfare  against  English  mer- 
chantmen till  1663,  when  he  managed  to 
reach  Ifrance.  After  the  Beetoration  he  again 
obtained  hi^  naval  command,  and  did  good 
service  nnder  Honk  in  the  war  against  the 
Dutch.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  sdentifio  reaearohes,  Bupert  taking  the 
KX«ateat  interest  in  the  proceedings  <rf  the 
Boyal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  leading 
member. 

CUnadoD,    But    of   Ot    KtMlin;    Frima 

Sltpmrt   and    )ka  Ca«lur(,-    SlUlford,    Stidi*  t^ 

Ou  Omt  SaUlIun. 

Bnsliwortli,  John  (J.  1607,  d.  1690),  a 
member  of    Lincoln^a    Inn,    was    appointed 
Assistant  Clerk  to  the  Commons  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Long  Parliament,  became  in  1643 
secretary  to  his  relative.  Sir  Thomaa  Fair&z, 
in  1662  one  of  the  committee  for  the  refonn 
of  the  common  law,  and  M.P.  for  Berwick  in 
the  Parliaments  of  1658  and  1660.    After  the 
Bestoration  he  was  for  some  years   in  ob- 
scurity, but  in  1677  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary U>  Lord  Keeper  Bridgeman,  and  appean 
in  1679  and  1681  again  as  M.P.  for  Berwick. 
In  1684  he  was  arreeted  for  debt,  and  died  in 
the    King's    Bench    Prison    in     1690.      Hi* 
position  gave  him  opportunities  for  witneesin|r 
the  moat  important  events  of  the  period,  and 
his    Calltctiimt  o/  Frivati  ' Fauofa   of  SUU, 
Wiighty  Jiatltri  ef  Lam.iBtd  SemarkiMt  Fn. 
eadagi  in  Fivi  ParlianinlM,  chiefly  drawn  up 
from  his  own  shorthand  notes  of  debates  and 
from  State  papers,  is  one  of  the  most  valoable 
soorces  of  information  for  the  years  it  covers. 
Ths  Cottiitirnu  li  la  gighC  toU.  Tber  in  thus 
anwiKed  :-VoL  L  aaiB-tSK),  nblUiad  Jtm : 
•oil.  11.  and  UL,  tormimt  Fart  IL  ()8»~1M0I, 
ISaO:  niol  o/Liird  Shvfard,  DnuHj  eoouted  M 
vol.  TtU.,iBtbaHmeTiittl8aorvdi.lv.a]idv., 
fanniar  Tut  m.  (IHO-ICU).  1«Mj  vob.  fi 
uid  (If.,  (omlBc  Part  IV.  <ie4S— IMS),  ITtQ. 
ThDogh  tslilr  hnnirtial,  an  outoiT  was  nlied 
■gKfjwt  aem,  mndllKlBOa'i  ImpartuI  CMxKm 
anptand  is  1S8S— 83  u  a  BonvctlTa  troB  the 
loyJist  aide.  [W.  J.  A.] 

Sunel,  Ladt  Frances  {i.  1638,  d.  1721), 
the  youngest  child  of  Oliver  CromwelL  Ac- 
cording to  Bumet,  Charles  II.  thought  of 
asking  for  her  hand  to  secure  lus  own  reato- 
ration,  but  this  is  scarcely  probable.  In  I&57 
she  b«ame  the  wife  of  Bobert  Rich,  grandson 
of  Lord  Warwick,  who,  however,  died  in  three 
months.  She  subsequently  married  Sir  John 
Baswl,  by  whom  she  had  a  large  family. 
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i,  Thi  PuuiT  op,  WHS  one  of  tbe 
it  in  Dorsetshire.  Id  1(0S,  during 
the  brief  Bttj  of  Philip  of  Aoatria  on  the 
coast  of  Doreatahire,  where  he  tnw  compelled 
to  pat  into  by  stresa  of  weather,  he  made  the 
Bcqnaintance  of  Mr.  John  Raasoll,  and  n- 
commended  him  for  employment  to  Henry 
VII.  Rimell  received  an  appointment  in 
Uie  Privy  Ch/imher,  and  was  I^nceforth  con- 
rtantly  employed  in  the  patlio  gervice.  In 
1A3B  he  wu  made  Lord  Kuasell,  and  in  1G42 
Earl  of  Bedford,  receiving  large  grants  of 
the  coi]Bacat«d  tanda  of  the  abbeys  of  Wobum 
and  TaviBtock.  In  May,  1694,  WUliam, 
fifth  eari,  was  created  Duko  of  Bedford. 


a.  1631, 1 


E\IUL     • 


Obi 


a  William,  Lord  Ruaaell,  waa  be- 
headed, he  retired  from  court.  He  joined  the 
Opporiticn,  and  wsa  one  of  the  aeven  who 
signed  the  invitation  to  William  IH.  On 
the  scceaaion  of  William  he  was  placed  on 
the  Privy  Conncil.  He  began  in  1891  to 
intrirne  with  Jamea,  and  complained  bitterly 
to  William  of  the  neglect  of  the  Whiga. 
In  1692  be  tooght  (he  battle  of  la  Hegne. 
Jamea  had  imagined  that  the  Eogliah  fioet 
was  friendly  to  him,  and  trusted  the  aa- 
Buramrea  of  Ruaaell.  But  the  ill-timed 
daclarstion  of  the  eiUed  king,  and  the  ooeen's 
spirited  letter  to  the  fleet,  bad  quite  changod 
the  mind  of  the  admiral.  He  went  from 
ahip  to  ahip  encouraging  the  Orewa,  who 
fought  bravely  and  won  a  great  victory. 
In  the  aune  year  he  had  ft  violent  qoarrel 
with  tfottingbam  because  he  decided  that 
the  aumnier  was  too  tar  spent  tor  further 
enterprise.  William  found  it  imnwible  to 
keep  both  ministers  in  office,  and  therefore 
save  Ruaaell  a  rich  plaoe  in  the  honsehold. 
He  waa  aent  to  Uie  Mediterranean  with  most 
of  tbe  English  and  Dutch  ehipa.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  waa 
elected  for  Middlesex  without  opposition.  On 
the  acceaston  of  the  Whig  Junto  to  power 
in  18S6  Buaaell  became  First  Loid  of  the 
Admiralty.  In  1S9T  he  bemme  Earl  of 
Orford  and  Viscount  Barfleur.  ^  1701  he 
was  impeached,  together  with  Portland, 
Somera,  and  Montague,  by  the  victorious 
Toriea,  and  charged  with  complicity  with 
the  crimes  of  Qiptain  Kidd,  an  accusation 
■o  absurd  that  it  soon  tell  to  the  ground. 
I>Dring  the  reign  of  Anne  he  was  excluded 
from  office  until  1709,  when  he  became  Plrat 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  till  1710.  On  the 
accession  of  George  I.  (171t)  he  was  again 
placed  at  the  heeid  of  the  Admiralty  Com- 
mission, but  benceforth  be  took  but  little 
part  in  politics. 

Boma^  But.  t/  Ua  On  Ifini;  Cou.  Koii- 

JoHx  (A  1«M),  WM  b«qaenU]r 


employed  in  tJbirt  of  state  by  Edward  IV., 
and  in  147B  waa  made  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
He  was  translated  to  Lincoln  in  14S0,  and 
was  one  of  tbe  eiecutois  of  Edwaid'a  will. 
In  1483  Qloucesler  appointed  him  Chancellor, 
which  office  he  held  till  1485,  when  Ricbaid, 
suanecting  him  of  treachery,  took  the  Oreat 
Seal  from  him.  Hie  rest  ot  his  life  was  spent 
in  the  aSairs  of  hia  bishopric. 

KoassIL  Joan,  Kasl  [i.  1792,  d.  1878), 
was  the  third  son  of  the  aiith  Duke  ol  Bed- 
ford. He  waa  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and 
entered  Parliament  in  1813  oa  member  for 
Tavistock  in  the  Whig  interest.  In  1818  he 
took  up  the  question  of  ParliameDtary  Reform 
and  moved  four  moderate  reaolutions,  hence- 
forth specially  associating  himaelf  with  the 
Reform  movement,  and  aniinally  moving  a 
resolution  on  the  subject.  In  1828  ho  carried 
a  motion  for  the  repeal  ot  the  Teat  and 
Corporation  Acts,  and  a  bill  was  subsequently 
passed  to  that  effect.  In  1B30  he  became 
Faymaater  ot  the  Foicoa  under  Lord  Grey. 
and  was  entrusted  with  the  presentation  of 
the  Retbrm  Bill  to  the  Houae  (March  1, 1831). 
His  reputation  waa  greatly  increased  by  the 
ability  which  he  displayed  in  the  passage  of 
the  bill ;  and  when  Peel  gained  office,  Russell 
was  recognised  as  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
In  1835  he  became  Home  Secretary  under 
Melbourne,  and  in  1S39  Secretary  for  War 
and  the  Colonies.  At  the  general  election  of 
1841  Russell  was  returned  (or  London,  a  seat 
which  he  retained  for  twenty  years.  In  1845 
he  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws,  in  a  letter  to  hia  constituents, 
and  in  1846  he  became  Prime  Miniator. 
Four  years  later,  in  1850,  he  made  the  great 
mistake  ot  countenandog  the  No-Popery 
agitation  by  bia  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
upon  the  creation  of  a  Catholic  episcopate  in 
England,  and  by  carrying  the  £cclcaiaatical 
'ntles  Bill,  which,  however,  remained  a  dead 
letter.  At  tbe  end  of  1S61  he  quarrelled 
with  and  dismissed  Palmeraton,  who  in  the 
nert  year  brought  about  the  fall  of  the 
HuBBell  ministry.  In  Aberdeen's  ministry 
Rusaell  was  at  first  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
afterwards  President  of  the  Council;  in  18fifi 
he  resigned,  and  came  back  to  the  Foreign 
OfBce  under  Falmerston  in  1859.  In  1861 
he  was  created  f^rl  Russell,  and  became  again 
Prime  Minister  on  Palmerston'a  death  in 
1885.  He  was  defeated  in  1866  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  resigned.  He  never  after- 
wards held  officB,  though  he  continued  to 
take  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  in  1869 
introduced  a  bill  empowering  the  crown  to 
confer  life- peerages.  Earl  Rusafll  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  edited  himaelf  selec- 
tions from  his  Speeehei  and  Detpateha  with 
introductions,  2  vola.,  1870. 
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(ippeaia  as  one  of  the  chiefi  of  the  Opposition 
towards  the  cloee  of  the  Lon^  Parluunent  of 
Churles  H.  He  commenced  the  attack  upon 
the  Duke  of  York  which  lad  up  to  the  Ex- 
cluaian  Bill,  bj  moving  an  sddren  in  the 
House  of  Commoni,  on  Not.  4,  1S78,  that 
the  dnke  ihould  he  removed  from  the  royal 
counctiLi.  80  popular  was  he  in  the  oouuby, 
tiiat  at  the  g^eneral  election  in  167S  he  waa 
choaen  tor  two  countiea.  He  WM  nominated 
a  member  of  the  Fiivy  Council  as  leorgaoimd 
hj  Temple,  but  it  was  impossible  that  a 
council  contaiDing  such  discordant  elemanta 
should  work  together,  and  tha  Whig  leaders 
speedily  sought  their  rlinminnnl  During  the 
Exclusion  Bill  dubates  Ruisell  was  piacticallr 
leader  of  the  Houaa,  and  it  was  he  who  took 
up  the  biU  to  the  Lords  (Nor.  16,  leBO). 
But  the  court  was  TJctorions,  and  in  1683 
took  revenge  by  accusing  Russell  of  partid- 
pation  in  the  Kye  House  Plot,  though  it  is 
almost  certain  tinat  Ruaadl  and  hii  friends 
had  merely  discussed  the  possibility  of  a 
popular  agitation  for  a  new  Parliament,  and 
Vd  not  contemplate  the  emploTment  of  force. 
He  Mas  tried  for  high  treason  at  the  Old 
Bailey  on  July  13,  16S3,  declared  guilty,  and 
asecuted  on  Uie  21st,  rafuaing  to  the  ust,  in 

Site    at   the    ailments   of   Tillotson    sod 
iimet,  lo  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  non- 


J   RlLATioyi   WITH.     During  the 

Middle  Ages  there  were  piactically  no  rela- 
tions between  England  and  the  barbarous 
kingdom  of  the  Czan.  The  English  captain. 
Chancellor,  began  in  1553  both  commercial 
dealings  1^  his  voyage  to  the  White  Sea,  and 


eidusiTe  rights  to  BngUsb  merchants, 
a  political  alliance  against  Poland  and 
Sweden ;  but  neither  rf  these  were  ever  exe- 
cuted. In  1S46  Alexia  Mikhailovituh  sent 
Gersim  Boktourof  to  England ;  but  on  finding 
the  king  to  whom  he  was  accredited  a  prisoner 
of  hia  own  subjects,  the  envoy  withdrew  in 
disgust,  and  the  execution  of  ChaTleswas  fol- 
lowed by  the  eipulsion  of  English  merchants 
from  Russia.  After  the  ReBtorstion,  the  em- 
bassy of  Lord  Carlisle  restored  diplomatic  ro- 
tations (16C3]  ;  hut  nothing  of  auy  importance 
happened  until  Peter  the  Great's  famous  visit 
to  England  in  1697.  The  distant  friendship 
of  the  two  nations  was  readily  broken  in 
1717  by  the  coiliUgo  of  Peter  with  Charles 
XTt.  and  Alberoni,  with  the  intention,  among 


and  Veraei ,  ^     ^ 

the  English  throne.     But  theae  projects 
paased    away,  and    on  the   whole    friendly 
lelationi  between  the  two  coimtriM  wen 


maintained  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  close  allianoe  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  the  nation  that  the  d^ 
velopment  of  Russia  woold  help  in  keeping 
down  France  and  its  northern  ally  Sweden, 
the  common  policy  of  maintaining  the  Cap 
faction  in  power  in  the  latter  coonti;, 
and  the  importauce  of  the  trade  between 
the  two  nations,  all  helped  to  establish 
their  alliance.  In  1748  the  advance  of  a 
Russian  force  secured  for  England  and  her 
allies  the  Peace  of  Aachen.  But  in  the  Seven 
Yeats'  War  Russia  did  her  best  to  overthrow 
England's  ally,  Fruaria.  Yet  Chatham  always 
maintained  thepolicy  of  the  Rnsaian  alliance, 
and  in  1T6S  England  assisted  the  fleet  of 
Alexis  Orlof  in  its  long  voyage  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  aid  of  the  revolted  Greeks, 
and  an  EngUshman  conducted  the  Sre-shipa 
which  desboyed  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the 
Bay  of  'Tchesme.  Less  juslifiahle  was  the 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  England  in  the 
Biit  partition  of  Poland  in  the  year  1774 ; 
which  was  ill  requited  by  Catherine  IL'a 
abandonment,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  teign; 
of  the  English  aUiance  m  favour  of  a 
connection  irith  France.  Thus,  in  1780, 
Catherine  joined  the  Armed  Neutrality. 
Little  less  offensive  to  England  was  her  cloee 
alliance  with  JiMBph  II.,  whose  policy  in  the 
Netherlands  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  of  the  Enghsh.  The  younger  Pitt  was 
the  first  Engli^  statesman  who  took  up  that 
position  of  hostility  to  Russia  which  in  lat«r 
times  became  so  general  While  Fox  elo- 
quently pleaded  for  a  continuance  of  the  old 
connection,  Pitt  formed  an  alliance  with 
Poland,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  againat  the 
"  Colossus  of  the  North  ; "  but  his  threats 
were  vain  to  prevent  Rueaia's  triumph  in  the 
Turkish  war,  and  the  inglorious  oe^t  of 
Gostavua  III,  of  Sweden.  The  struggle 
against  revolutionary  France  brought  back, 
however,  the  old  relations.  Catherine  in  her 
old  age  was  content  with  deoooncing  the 
Revolution.  Paul  I.  joined  the  Second  Coali- 
tion, and  in  1799  English  and  liusaisn  ttvop* 
i'uined  to  fight  an  unsucressful  campaign  m 
lolland,  vhich  led  to  mutual  jcolouideB  and 
recriminations.  As  a  result  I'aul  formed  a  close 
connection  with  his  hero  Napoleon,  and  estab- 
lished a  second  Armed  Neutrality  in  the  north. 
AFter  Paul's  murdrr,  Alexander  I.  joined 
the  next  coalition,  hut  from  1807  to  1812  his 
alliance  with  Kapoleon  isolated  England  and 
allowed  the  establishment  of  the  Continental 
System.  After  1815  the  Tory  govcmment 
kept  up  a  friendship  with  the  instdgntor  of 
the  Holy  Alliance.  The  judicious  policy  of 
Canning  of  joining  with  Russia  to  obtain 
the  liberties  o(  Greece,  was  ignored  by  the 
ministry  which  called  Navarino  an  untoward 
event.  The  triumph  of  Liberalism  in  Eng- 
land, the  sympathy  excited  by  the  Polish 
insurgents,  the  notngonism  of  interest  in  the 
Levant,  and,   before  long,  in  Aaa  as  w«U. 
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But  (f 

gradually  prodncod  a.  settled  divei^Dce  be- 
tween tfie  two  couQtriea,  mil  mi  Tinting  in  the 
Orimean  Wur,  tmd  nearly  leading  to  a,  second 
wplomon  in  1877.     [CitiMi*N  Win.] 

Hermiuiii,  Owohiont*  d«  fiiuniohfl>9taa£ii,uid 
Buaband,  HU.  0/  Rimit,  u«  good  nuusl 
■aeounti  ta  BohIrii  biMSatf.  B«  t±>a  JLJiIuit 
Soclety'i  publloationa,  aiwowllj  Tiatchef. 
Btmla,  HonleT'i  Jinbio.  ud  Lurd  Cwlisla'i 
Btlaliow  of  Tlirm  KmuuiH  tor  Ctie  ail;  relk- 
tioQS.      Sohajtsr,    Lift  of    Pttn    tk*    QnUti 

[T.  F.  T.] 


1,   Albxahdbr   (the  Miuiter   of 

Gowrie),  conapired,  with  hia  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Qowrie,  to  kidnap  King  Jamea  VI.  at 
Gowrie  Hoosa,  and  to  convey  him  by  aea  to 
Fottcastle  (IflOO).  Kuthven  having  prevailed 
npon  the  kiog  to  rieit  his  brother's  CMtle, 
attwked  him  there,  but  whs  himsett  slain  by 
the  king's  retaineis.  This  afiair  is  known  bb 
the  Gowrie  Conspiracy. 

BntliVNl,  The  lUtD  OF  (Angost,  ISSI), 
wma  the  name  given  to  a  plot  formed  against 
Xiennoi  and  AiTHn,  the  favourites  of  James  VI., 
which  was  carried  cut  by  seizing  the  young 
kiiiff  at  Caatle  Ruthven,  and  committing  him 
to  the  charge  of  the  conspirators.  In  1682  an 
Act  of  Indemnity  was  passed  in  which  the 
thanks  of  the  nation  were  voted  to  the  Earls 
of  Gowrie,  Mar,  and  Glencaim  for  their 
roBcne  of  the  king  from  hie  obnoxious 
ministers.  In  1583,  however,  Jamea  wishintr 
to  recover  his  freedom,  collected  a  body  ol 
troops  under  Argyle  audHuntly,  and  defeated 
the  ttuOiven  party,  and  Qowrie  was  executed 
(15B4). 

KntbUUl,    ChABLM   HAMKIBa,   Dl-ii    of 

(*.  I7S4,  d.  1787),  was  appointed  Viceroy  of 
Ireland  by  Pitt  in  1783.  Ha  found  Ireland 
in  a  state  bordering  on  open  rebellion.  His 
flrmneas,  however,  prevented  a  proposed 
oongrees  from  meeting  (178*) ;  and,  though 
unable  to  carry  the  commercial  treaty,  he  put 
down  the  Whiteboy  insurrection,  and  restored 
internal  quiet.  He  was  very  popular,  and 
was  much  lamented  when  he  dleiL 

Kntland,  Hsnrt  Manvbhs,  2nd  Eabi  or 
{d.  IS63],  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
condemnation  of  Lord  Seymour  of  Sndely, 
by  bringing  forward  evidence  of  bis  designa 
against  his  brother,  the  Protector.  In  IS49 
he  was  employed  in  the  relief  of  Haddington, 
which  was  being  besiBged  by  the  French  ;  and 
in  15fi3  was  imprisoned  for  a  ehott  time  as  a 
•npporter  of  I^dy  Jane  Grey.  In  1668  he 
collected  a  small  Heet  for  the  "relief  of  Qilaii, 
but  was  too  late  to  save  the  town. 

Bfc  House  Plot,  Thb  (1683),  ia  the 
name  given  to  a  conspiracy  formed  by  some  of 
the  eWreme  Whiga  in  Churlea  IL'a  reign,  after 
the  failure  of  the  Encluflion  Bill ;  itsobject  wag 
the  murder  of  the  king  and  the  Bute  of  York. 
The  king  wis  to  have  been  murdered  at  a 
piaoB  called  the  Rye  Bouse,  in  Hertfoidshiie ; 


Bjsi 


but  the  plot  never  came  to  anything,  and  waa 

revealea  to  the  court  by  traiture  among  those 
concerned  in  it.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
prominent  Whig  leaders  were  privy  to  this 
scheme,  which  was  chiefly  formed  by  Humbold 
and  eome  of  the  more  violent  and  obacure 
mambara  of  the  party.  But  William,  Lord 
KusaeU,  Algernon  ISidney,  and  the  Earl  of 
Easex  were  aireeted  for  complicity  in  it. 
Essex  died  in  the  Tower,  probatily  by  his  own 
hand ;  Russell  was  condemned  on  the  evidence 
of  one  wttueM  and  executed,  togethra  with 
Sidney  (July  i\,  1883),  at  whoae  trial  unpub- 
lished writings  of  hia  own  were  ■dmittecl  ai 
evidence  against  him. 

Kuanlaj,  HM.  o/Bsa. ,-  Bnmot,  Hiil.  of  u. 


X  Collei 
t  Groy'i 


,  Cambridge.     Ho  w 


entered  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1060.  He  wrote 
several  dramM,  tiaoslatioiiB,  and  worka  on 
constitutionBl  hiatory.  In  16S2  he  received 
the  appcantment  of  historiographer  royaL 
Rjrmer  died  in  poverty,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Clement  Danes  Church.  Hymer'a  chiet 
interest  to  the  student  of  English  history  is 
his  connection  with  the  work  called  Fadera, 
Earljr  in  the  aeventeenth  century  began  the 
pubhcation  upon  the  Continent  of  general 
coUections  of  treatieB,  such  as  that  of  Goldart 
(Frankfort,  1607—1*).  Snch  works  became 
very  popular,  and  the  Codex  Jurit  Omiiuui 
Diphmaluna  of  Leibnits  (1693)  eeema  to  have 
Buggeetod  to  Halifax  and  Somars  the  ad- 
viaabiiity  of  publishing  a  similar  collection 
for  England  at  the  national  expense.  The 
gDvemment  accepted  the  propoaal,  and  en- 
trqrted  the  work  to  Rymor.  ITie  firat  volume 
was  issued  in  170*.  Fifteen  vol  urn  ee  appeared 
during  Eymer's  Jifetime,  and  five  subee- 
quently  ;  and  the  Fadera  immediately  became 
one  of  the  prime  eontces  of  English  history 
fbrtheperioditcovera(1101— 1664).  It  is  a 
very  v^uable  collection,  containing  an  im- 
number  of  tnatiea,  charters,  and  other 


BjmardToi^'im),  Si  UMt. ,  ™_.„.^ 

hom  the  orlsJnal  p1u.  and  inoladlnir  ■>  larn 
nmnberof  dooimignii  wblofa  toach  oolj  domasHc 
■ffUrs;  16th vol.  (ins).prapa»dlnHiiBjiBeT'9 
p^nn  br  hia  Malrtut,  Sudsmni,  wbo  edited 
thereDuOiiliig  TolaiUBS ;  17tli  (17171.  tbs  lut  two 


stnnOH  ot  tha  Commou  andnat  tha  breach  of 
privil«Ks  committsd  bj  prlntli«  wt  ol  their 
JmirMl;   it  wsa  recalled  and  nfmied  (1731). 
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K),  a  nprint  o(  ths  flnt  17  toIi.  (ed.  Holmea) 
ibliihed    ty    Toiuon  thronith    luhaorfptioa. 
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urn  (18M— USD),  ! 
i6^iHrU,  And  a  portioD  of  ith  VOL  coT«rUi| 


BuiB.  (It 

T0U.lll6p  .  .  . 

the  pcrlnd  don ..... 
tluaa nut  b« •ddad  :  it.)  SvUolnuoC  FadrTa,ia 
tiiigl'lhi  bj  Bir  ThoK.  Hixdj.  3  loli,  (IHW— ISTS), 
foc'b«ord  Cummiu  ion.   lu  lbs  prsiK«  ta  tbu 

ll  itTSB  of  tha  Tikrloui  ddltjoiu, 

[W.  J.  A.] 

BiTVwick,  Thb  Teutt  of  (Sept.  10, 
16B7j,  teimiiiated  the  wur  whiiii  had  begun 
in  laH9  betveen  J^'rancs  and  the  coUitiun 
uompoaad  of  the  Empire,  Spaiu,  Koglaud, 
Braadenturg,  and  Uollund.  Luuia  had  opened 
negotiations  in  l<iU6,  but  the  other  powers 
hi^  broken  them  off.  At  length,  in  Marth 
(1607],  the  French  pIenipot«atiariee  a». 
■embled  at  the  Hague,  thoie  of  the  coalition 
at  DeUt,  and  coDforencea  weie  held  at  Kjn- 
irick.  But,  impatient  of  delay,  Louia  and 
William  appoisted  MiLralml  Bonfflen  and  tha 
Duke  of  Portland  to  bold  private  meetinga 
together.  Terma  of  peace  were  concluded 
(July  8).  Spain  and  the  Emparor  refiiaed  to 
agree  to  them;  but  Spain  soon  gave  way, 
and  on  Sept.  10  the  treaty  wai  concluded 
between  Fiance,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
land. The  terma  were  that  France  ihouU 
Boknowledge  WiUiam  aa  King  of  England, 
Anne  ai  hii  aucceE»or,  and  that  all  — iabince 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Jatnea.  France 
also  nurendered  all  coni^aeeta  made  since  the 
Treaty  of  Nim^uen,  and  placed  the  chief 
forli«wea  of  the  Low  Couotnea  in  the  hand* 
of  Da(4^  gBiriBOns.  A  month  later,  a  treaty 
wai  concladed  between  Louis  and  the  Em- 
peror. Francerestoredalltownacaptnrediince 
the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  with  the  exception  of 
Straaburg,  together  with  Freibu^,  BreiKch, 
Philipabnrg,  and  the  French  fortificationi  on 
the  Tight  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Lorraine  was 
Tcotored  to  it«  duke,  who,  however,  granted  4 
paMage  throu^  bia  dominiona  for  Frtndi 
troop*.  The  Elei^or  of  Cologne  wai  recog- 
niaed,  aod  the  righta  of  the  Ducheaa  of 
Orleajia  upon  the  Palatinate  compromiied  for 
money,  "  The  Prince  of  Onmge,"  aaya 
Ranks,  "  who  waa  tonnerly  ipoken  of  con- 
temptuously aa  the  little  lord  of  Breda,  had 
VOD  himself  a  poaition  in  the  pre«ence  of 
wl^ch  Uie  mightiest  monarch  the  weetem 
world  had  aeen  for  many  m  century  was  com- 
pelled to  give  way." 
Ksoks,  BM. 
BUUHri  dn  Trta 


>  tr»y  (Nov.  22,  16a»].  He  look  refuge  at 
the  embBBSy,  where  it  was  maintained  that 
he  waa  responsible  only  to  bia  own  sovereign. 
Arrested  and  tried,  and  induced  to  plead 
by  the  threat  of  the  peiiie  ftrtt  tt  dun,  he 
sraa  condemned.  Cnnnwell.  while  pardoning 
bi*  Mcmnplicea,  waa  inexorable  against  the 


of  perMD^ 
ich    hedged 


the  divijoity    which 
ambaasadore    suffered    them    to  violate   the 
municipal  law  of  the  state  in  which  Uiey  w 
eojouroing. 

Mob  Trubi  Solijifsr,  GmekictiU  tuiPiriaf 


{A  181i),  the  brother  of  A»f- 

ul-Dowlah,  waa  1^  a  treaty  made  by  Sir  John 
Shore  in  1T88  assigned  the  vacant  throne  of 
Oude,  upon  terms  which  gave  tha  English 
the  right  of  garrisoiiiiig  the  important  place!, 
and  completely  subjected  Oude  to  the  English 
power.  Baadut  AU  rapidly  became  so  un- 
popular that  he  lost  all  control  over  his  own 
troopa,  who,  while  useleea  for  the  defence  of 
Oude,  remained  a  source  of  great  expanse. 
After  the  insurrection  of  Vider  Ali,  which 
had  to  be  put  down  by  British  tioopa.  Lord 
■ft'elleeley  inaisted  peremptorily  on  their 
dismisaal.  In  1800  the  Nawab  annoniiced 
that  he  intended  to  abdicate  in  favour  of 
one  of  his  sons.  I^jrd  Wellesley  informed 
him  that  he  would  consent  to  the  abdica- 
tion provided  it  was  made  in  favonr  of 
the  Coiaftuy.  The  Nawab  thereupon  with- 
drawing his  abdication,  Lord  wellesley 
orderea  him  to  choose  between  the  ceaion  ot 
the  whole  or  part  of  bis  dominions.  After 
trying  every  poseible  means  of  escape,  the 
Treaty  of  Lncknow  waa  concluded  {Nov.  10, 
18011.  Its  provisions  were  that  the  Viaier 
should  cede  a  large  territory,  and  in  retain 
should  be  released  from  all  future  detnanos 
cm  account  ot  Oude  or  its  deprndencieB ;  that 
the  Company  ihonld  always  protect  and  de- 
lend  tbe  Vines',  and  that  he  should  only 
support  a  few  of  his  own  troops  for  revenue 
puri>oses ;  that  the  English  should  guarantee 
to  him  his  remaining  tenitories ;  that  in  the 
exercise  ol  his  authority  he  should  in  all  case* 
be  guided  by  the  advice  ol  the  olficers  of  the 
Company.  On  Jan.  10,  1803,  Loid  WeUeelev 
and  the  Visier  met  at  Cawnpora,  where  tlu 
former  inaiited  on  aui^  a  reform  in  the  ad- 
ministratioD  of  Oude  aa  should  remove  the 
evils  and  abuses  which  had  so  long  corrupted 
all  the  state  machinery.  Various  lemrai- 
strancee  were  at  inlervala  addreaaed  to  him 
on  his  government,  especially  during  I^id 
Minto'a  administration,  but  ha  had  no  mind 
for  reforms  which  would  embanaas  his  ar- 
rangementa  and  curtail  his  revenue.  Ha 
died  in  ISU. 

Mill,ll>j<.  c/InAs;  WMt^  D-rttskm. 

Sabert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  and 
nephew  ot  Ettielbat,  King  of  Kent,  recedveil 
Cbrietianity  from  Augustine,  and  instituted 
the  bishopric  of  London  with  Hellitus  tor  its 
first  bishop.  On  his  death,  hii  sons  relapsed 
into  heathenism. 
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by   , 

tracts  ot  toUdand  were  turned  in  booUaad, 
in  lavoar  ot  churchee,  momutic  bodies,  or 
priTste  iniliTidiuLi,  such  jiirisdiction  a»  bad 
been  previouslj  vested  in  the  idag,  in  or  out 
of  the  popular  ooorts,  was  trtuuferred  to  the 
redpimt  of  the  grant.  Where  pteviouiily 
the  royal  officers  had  at  in  judginent,  the 
lord  <x  the  lord's  reeves  now  sat ;  and  the 
profits  of  the  jnrisdictioa  now  went,  not  to 
the  D&tional  exchequer,  hut  to  that  of  the 
lord.  And,  aa  in  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  times 
the  tendency  was  for  all  (olkland  to  pass  into 
bookland,  "the  national  courts  hecame  more 
and  more  the  courts  ot  the  landowners.  The 
ancient  prooees  was  retained,  bnt  eiendsed 
by  men  who  derived  their  title  from  the  new 
source  of  justice."  (Stehhs.)  The  grants  ot 
tae  and  tae  did  not  as  a  rule  give  immunity 
from  the  county  courts,  though  they  did  from 
the  hundred  coarts.  They  became,  in  tact,  the 
btuia  of  the  later  manor  court  leet,  which 
exercised  petty  criminal  iarisdiction  over  the 
tenants  of  the  manor.  The  name  is  derived 
from  two  words,  one  of  which  («ni)  properly 
means  a  thing,  and  so  presumably  a  thing  in 
dispute  and  litigation;  the  other  {men), 
jurrediction.  But,  as  Bishop  Stabbs  says, 
"  the  form  is  an  alliterative  jingle  which  will 
not  bear  dose  analysis." 

Stnbbs,  CmuL  Hiit.,  i.  i  73  t  EOH.  htniti^ 
Iwn  to  DJmfda^. 

SadMvaraU,  Henkt,  D.D.  {d.  1724), 
the  son  of  a  Low  Church  clergyman,  entered 
the  Church,  and  earlv  attached  himself  to 
the  school  of  lAud,  He  became  a  fellow  of 
Magdalen  CoUege,  Oxford.  In  1T06  he  was 
elected  chaplain  of  St.  Saviour's,  Soutbwark. 
InNovember,  1710,  he  preached  his  celebrated 
sermon  on  "  The  Perils  of  False  Brethren  both 
in  Church  and  State,"  a  tirade  against  the 
!RevDlntton  principles,  Dissenteia,  and  the 
Whig  ministry,  especially  Godolphin,  whom 
he  attacked  under  the  name  of  Volpone,  or 
Old  Fox.  It  is  said  that  10,000  copies  ot 
tbia  sermon  were  sold.  The  ministry  were 
naturally  angry,  and  Sunderland  propoaed  that 
Sacbevereil  ahonld  be  impeached.  The  idea 
wat  taken  tip  by  Oodolphin,  but  opposed 
by  Somers  and  Marlborough  Sacbeverell's 
answer  to  the  articles  "waa  oncompromis- 
ing.  The  Commons  foolishly  resolved  to 
attend  Weatmintter  HaU  in  a  body.  The 
trial  lasted  three  weeks.  It  was  soon  very 
evident  that  the  sympathies  of  the  populace 
were  all  on  his  mde.  "  Sacheverell  and  the 
Church !  "  became  a  popular  cry.  At  the  close 
of  the  trial,  Sacheverel!  road  an  eloquent 
defence,  supposed  to  have  been  written  for 
him  by  Atterbury,  The  Lords  declared  him 
guilty  by  sixty-nine  to  fifty-two.  He  was 
suBpanded  for  three  yEU^  and  his  sermon 
was  bamt  by  the  common  hangman :  bnt  a 
motion  that  he  should  be  incapable  ot  prefer- 
m«it  was  thrown  out.     The  sentsnce  was 


considered  an  acquittal;  a  living  was  bestowed 
on  him  in  Wales,  and  his  journey  thither 
was  like  a  royal  progress.  The  queen  saw 
bow  unpopular  the  ministry  had  become,  and 
hence  was  encouraged  to  cen-y  out  her  pkns 
for  its  overthrow.  [Anna.]  After  the  period  of 
Sacbeverell's  suspension  was  over,  the  queen 
presented  him  with  the  living  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holbom.  His  first  sermon,  on  the  text, 
"Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do,"  he  soLi  for  £100.  The  Com- 
mons, to  mark  their  disapproval  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  previous  ministry,  appointed  him 
to  preanh  before  them  on  Ascension  Day. 
Burnet's  i-iews  of  his  character  are  hardly 
overdrawn :  "  He  was  a  bold,  insolent  man, 
with  a  very  small  measure  ol  religion,  virtue, 
leaitiin^,  or  good  seiue ;  but  he  resolved  to 
force  hunseU  into  popularity  and  preferment 
by  the  most  petulant  railingB  at  Dissenters 
and  Low  Cborchmen  in  several  sermons  and 
libels,  written  without  chasteoess  of  style  or 
liveliness  of  expression." 

Burton.  B^n>  of  Qnuii  .,tniu  ;  Borer,  Amtulti 
Bnmet,  But  0/  Ui  Oin  Txmt. 

Saoksf  ■  S&rboitr,   Thb  Battls  op 

(1813),  was  fought  on  I^ke  Ontario,  between 
the  English  and  Canadians  under  Sir  Cleoige 
Prevoet,  and  the  Americans  under  the  com- 
mand of  Oenetal  Brown.  The  advantage 
lay  wiUi  the  Americtuie. 

Saoknlla,  Lobd  Qbokob  {i.  171S,  d. 
1783),  was  the  son  of  Charles.  Duke  of  Dorset. 
He  served  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and 
Pontenoy,  and  fought  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberbuid  at  Culloden.  In  17G3  he  was 
lent  as  secretary  to  Ireland,  and  quairelled 
with  the  Speaker,  Boyle.  In  1768  he  Tefnsed 
the  command  on  the  coast  ot  Britanny,  prefer- 
nog  to  serve  in  Flandeia,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  "tired  of  buccaneering."  He  com- 
manded the  English  and  Gennan  cavalry  on 
the  right  of  tlut  allies  under  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  and  when 
orders  wero  sent  him  to  (^tai^,  he  obstinately 
refused  U>  do  BO,  affecting  to  mianndersland 
the  order,  probably  from  motives  of  jealousy. 
After  enduring  several  slights  from  Ferdi- 
nand, he  resigned  bis  command,  and  on  his 
return  home,  a  court-martial  adjudged  him 
unfit  to  serve  in  any  military  capacity.  On 
the  death  of  Oeorife  II.,  he  attempted  to 
return  to  court.  In  the  yew  1760  he  was 
elected  member  for  Hythe;  and  in  1763  we 
find  him  complaining  of  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  In  1766  he  was  restored  to  the 
Privy  CounciL  In  1 770,  in  consequence  of 
inheriting  an  estate,  be  assumed  the  name  of 
Germain.  In  the  fijlowing  year  he  fought  a 
duel  with  Governor  Johnstone.  In  ITTfi  he 
was  made  Secretary  ot  State  for  the  Colonies, 
but  his  militai7  knowledg«  and  talents  ill- 
atoned  tor  his  nsh  and  violent  temper.  He 
quarrelled  with  his  subordinates,  especially 
Sir  Qny  CsrletoD  and  ^  Williaaa  Howe,  and 
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in  1T7B  threatened  to  resign,  m  a  fit  of  inger 
on  Carletoa's  being  appuioted  Governor  of 
Charlemont.  He  auperintendad  the  prepacn- 
tions  for  the  Amencan  War.  !□  the  year 
nSt,  in  order  to  rid  themralves  of  him,  the 
miuiatiy  persuaded  tbo  king  to  Tsise  him  to 
the  peerage.  There  was  great  outcry  at  this, 
and  hia  lirat  speech  in  the  Houae  of  Lords 
iras  an  attempt  to  remove  the  imputation  of 
cowardice  aC  Minden.  Wo  Babeequently  find 
him  ac^owledging  the  fact  that  the  king 
-waa  his  own  minister.  Lord  Sackrille  waa  a 
man  of  undoubted  talents  and  gre&t  ambition, 
but  of  a  Tiolent  temperament,  which  mged 
him  to  iU-]adged  couiaaa. 

Walpole,  Mmorn ;  Slaisaoill,  But.  il<  Prciiui  ; 

IjKkf,  Bitt.  <tfa*  BigfetHiita   CnCwi;  Btu- 

hope.  Hut.  ^  £Kg. 

Saokville,  Sik  Kichakd  (d.  1G66),  the 
lather  of  thn  umous  Lord  Buckhuiat,  was  a 
man  ot  great  financial  abilities,  which  he  so 
made  use  of  to  hia  own  advantage  as  to  gain 
the  nickname  of  "  Fill  Sack."  Under  Queen 
Uary  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  Chancellor  ot 
the  Court  of  Augmentations  ;  nnder  Eliza- 
beth, a  Frotestoikt,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Eicheqoer. 

Sullvir'*  Cam  JIB67).  Ur  James 
Sadleir,  member  for  Tipperary,  had  been 
deeply  concerned  with  his  brother,  John 
Sadleir,  momber  for  Sligo,  in  a  series  of 
fraudulent  banldiig  transactions.  On  the 
discovery,  Jiihn  Sadleir  committed  eiiidde 
and  James  Sadleir  fiod.  The  latter  was 
thereupon  formally  expelled  from  the  House 


Irttavd,  ohaiM.  xiv.,  TV, 
Badl«r,  Sir  Ralph  {b.  Ib07,d.  15ST),  a 
prot^g^  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  was  much 
thought  of  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  skill  and 
ability  which  he  displayed  as  a  diplomatist. 
In  163S  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  James 
V.  of  Scotland,  to  endeavour  to  det&ch  him 
from  his  alliance  with  France,  and  to  aid  the 
came  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  Scotland, 
and  fulfilled  his  mission  with  such  discretion, 
that  Henry  appointed  him  one  of  the  twelve 
councillors  who  were  to  assist  his  executors 
in  the  government  daring-  the  minority  of 
Kdward  TI.  In  lAlT  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Pinlde,  and  greatly  distinguishsd 
himself:  while  In  I6i9  he  aided  in  supprea- 
mng  Ket's  rebellion.  "  The  able  and  truthfnl 
Sir  Kalph  Sadler  "  became  one  of  Elizabeth's 
most  trusted  diplomatic  agents,  and  s  rtrong 
Puritan,  and  was  often  employed  in  Scotch 
negotiations.  In  1669  he  was  sent  to  the 
Scotch  border  with  instructions  "  to  treat  in 
all  aecrocT  with  any  manner  of  persona  in 
Scotlaikd  lor  the  union  of  the  realms,"  and  to 
assist  the  Protestant  party  with  secret  sums 
of  money.  He  was  one  of  the  EnRlish  com- 
missionera  at  the  TivHty  of  I^ith  (ifiSO),  and 
in    IMS  wu  on   the  ocmmusaiMi  of   Tork 


on  the  occasion  of  the  inquiry  into  the  morder 
of  Bamloy.  In  1684— 8&  Kr  BaJph  Ijadlen 
ai.'ted  as  gaoler  to  lliUry  Queen  of  Sivta  in 
Tutbury  Castle ;  but  found  the  oharge  of  her 
whom  "  be  had  held  in  his  arms  as  a  baby  " 
BO  irksome,  that  he  petitioned  to  be  removed. 
After  the  execution  of  Mary,  in  whose  trial 
he  took  part,  he  was  again  sent  on  a  diplo- 
matic errand  to  Scotland  to  announce  to 
James  VI.  his  motber'a  death,  and  to  explain 
that  Elisabeth  was  in  no  way  to  blame.  This 
delicate  mission,  which  ho  succesafnlly  accom- 
plished, was  his  last,  as  be  died  a  month  or 

Pawn  «/  Sir  Solph  Sailir  with  Ifmoir  br 
Sir  Walter  Soott  (1809) ;  rimda,  Bui.  tf  Bmg. 


1848),  was  lought  during  the  Sikh  War. 
After  the  failure  at  Ramnuggur,  Lord  Qougii 
ordered  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  to  cross  the 
Chenab  at  WuaeeiBbad  and  turn  the  Sikh 
position.  Shere  Sing  thereupon  withdrew 
fi-om  Hamnuggur,  and  the  two  armiea  met  at 
the  village  of  Sadoolapore.  For  two  houis 
the  British  sustained  tlie  fire  of  tbe  enemy 
without  returning  till  they  were  fuUy  in 
range,  when  their  artillery  opened  with 
deadly  effect.  The  Sikhs  retired  slowly,  and 
Sir  Joseph  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  follow. 
'I  he  advantage  of  the  action  doubtless  rested 
with  8het«  aing,  who  had  marched  aw^  at 
his  own  will  to  a  better  poaitdon,  but  Lord 
Gou^thou^t  fit  to  claim  the  victory.  [Snti 
Waa.] 

St.  Albana,  in  the  immediate  neigh, 
boorhood  of  t^e  famous  Roman  municipium 
of  Verulamium,  is  famous  sa  the  site  of  one  of 
the  greatest  Benedictine  abbc^  It  gains  its 
modem  name  from  AJban,  said  to  have  been 
martyred  there  under  Diocletian.  The  abbey 
was  erected  in  bis  honour  by  Ofia  of  Ucrcia 
in  708.  Tbe  town  dates  from  the  days  of 
Abbot  Ulfsige,  who  built  the  three  parish 
churches,  llie  oppression!  of  the  abbt^  led 
Uie  town  to  join  Uie  peaaants'  revolt  of  1381, 
Inl4&5andl46I  two  battles  of  more  political 
than  military  importance  were  fought  between 
the  YorkistB  and  I^ncaatriana.  The  abbey 
church,  made  parochiul  at  tbe  Disaolution,  has 
recently  bees  made  into  a  cathedraL 

St.    AllHUUI,    Ths    Fnm    Bittls    of 

(U6.')),  was  the  fint  engagement  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Rosee.  It  was  brought  about  by  the 
recovery  of  Henir  VI.  in  1466,  and  the 
termination  of  York's  protectorate.  Tbe 
Somerset  partjj  were  again  in  power,  and 
York,  seeing  his  inflnenoe  at  an  end,  deter- 
mined to  secure  by  force  of  arms  the  down- 
fall of  Somerset.  Accordingly  he  collected 
troops  in  the  north  and  marched  towards 
London.  The  king  advanced  in  force  to 
meet  bim,  and  aft«r  a  vain  attempt  at  nego- 
tiation, a  battle  followed  which,  thong-h  only 
lasting  half   an  lionr,  had  moat  important 
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reiultB.  Somenet  was  bUih,  together  vith 
other  lADcastrian  nobleo,  the  ki^  wounded, 
and  York  completely  viotoiioiu. 

Bt.    Allnuw,    Thb    Sicohd  Battlb   or 

(1461),  waa  fonght  by  Qoeeii  Morgsret  and 
the  LancaEtrianB  againat  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, After  the  victory  at  Wakefield 
Margaret  marohed  towards  London,  and  waa 
met  at  8t.  Alhans  by  Warwick.  The  Ion- 
cBitriana  (nined  the  day,  the  king  was  re- 
leased, and  Warwick  compelled  to  retire. 
But  with  incredible  tolly  tJie  reaulta  of  the 
tattle  were  altogether  thrown  away.  London 
vat  not  occupied,  nor  waa  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick prevented  from  effecting  a  junction 
with  Edward.  The  lAncBBtriang  retired  to 
the  ttotth,  and  within  ■  fortnight  the  Yorkiata 
were  in  poeaeoion  ti  London,  and  Edwaxd 
reoognisedaa  king. 

8t>  Albuu,  Thb  Cottncd,  of  {Aag.  4, 
1213],  was  one  of  the  geneinl  councUs  of 
John's  reign.  It  ia  extremely  important  in 
constitutional  history  as  a  step  in  the  pro- 
BTesa  of  the  representative  lyltem,  tmce 
It  was  attended,  oot  merely  by  the  great 
barons,  but  by  representatiTes  (the  reeve  and 
four  others)  of  the  people  of  the  towns  in 
the  royal  demesne.  The  Council  was  called 
by  the   JuBticiw   Geoffrey  Fiti-Peter,  who 

Eromisad  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  Henry  I. 
enceforth.  In  the  name  year,  in  a  summons 
to  A  Ooimcil  at  Oiford  (of  the  proceedings  of 
which  there  is  no  record ;  indeed,  it  is  poambte 
that  it  never  met) ,  each  of  the  Hheri&  is  or- 
dered to  B«ndf  oar  discreet  men  from  his  shire. 
8t>  Albans,  Fbancis  Baook,  Tibcoitnt 
{i.ll>ei,ij.  ia^6),ofton  colled  [though of  coarse 
incorrectly)  Iiosn  Bacon,  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Seeper  under  Elizabeth. 
At  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Clambridge,  at  siiteen 
he  became  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  went 
to  France  in  the  retinue  of  the  English 
ambassador,  Sir  Amyss  Paulet.  Here  he 
stayed  a  couple  of  j  eara,  nntil  he  was  recalled 
to  England  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Left 
with  but  scanty  means,  he  now  applied  himself 
asdduonsly  to  the  study  of  law,  and  began 
that  long  struggle  for  preferment  in  which 
was  spent  the  greater  port  of  his  life.  In 
1SS4  tke  entered  Parliament,  and  in  1586 
became  a  Bencher.  But  for  some  years  after 
this  he  made  no  progress.  Lord  Burleigh,  to 
whom  he  naturally  looked  for  assiatance — for 
the  Treasurer  had  married  the  sister  of 
Bacon's  mother — distrusted  him,  and  paid 
no  attention  to  his  frequent  appeals ;  miile 
the  younger  Ceal  was  probably  jealous  of  his 
cousin's  ability,  and  constantly  tla«w  obstacles 
in  his  way.  In  lfi9S,  however,  Bacon's 
friendship  with  Esa^  seemed  about  to  open 
to  him  the  path  to  distinction.  The  place  of 
Attorney-General  became  vacant,  and  Essex 
demanded  it  for  him,  but  in  vain;  for  the 
inflnencQ  of  the  Cec^  vu  victorious  and 


their  nominee  Coke  waa  appointed.  From 
this  time  dates  that  bitter  rivalry  between 
Bacon  and  the  groat  master  of  the  common 
law,  which  was  ultimately  to  bring  about  the 
fall  of  both.  Esex  failed  even  to  gain  for 
bis  friend  the  Bolicitor's  place,  and  attempted 
to  console  hi"!  by  the  gift  of  an  estate  worth 
some  fl.BDD.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  many 
services  Essex  had  rendered  to  him,  Bacon 
took  a  prominent  part  on  the  side  of  the 
crown  in  the  prosecution  of  the  earl  for  high 
tnsson,  and  was  employed  to  write  a  pamphlet 
to  justify  the  action  of  the  government. 

At  James'*  accession,  Bacon,  with  a  crowd 
of  others,  was  knighl«d.  He  was  a  pro- 
micent  figure  in  the  Parliament  of  1604, 
and,  while  acting  as  spokesman  of  the  Com. 
mons,  pleased  the  king  by  flattery,  and  by 
the  skul  with  which  he  arranged  compro- 
mises, eapedall^  in  the  matter  of  the  Bucking- 
hamshire election.  On  the  question  of  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  Bacon  heartily 
sympathised  with  the  king ;  ho  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  proposals  to  te 
laid  before  the  comnuBsion,  and  aa  a  member 
of  it  argued  ably  in  support  of  James's  project. 
In  1606  he  married  Alice  Bamham,  an 
alderman's  daughter.  In  June,  1607,  he  at  last 
gained  a  foothold  upon  the  laddierof  promotion, 
and  became  Solicitor- Oenoral.  As  such  his 
work  was  chiefly  of  a  routine  character ;  in 
the  Commons,  however,  he  took  a  leading 
rart  in  the  discusaions  npon  the  Great 
Confaact,  After  Saliabniy'a  d«lth,  in  1612, 
Booon  was  able  to  come  into  cloeec  contact 
with  the  king,  and  henceforth  his  rapid  rise 
was  certain.  In  Oct.,  1613,  he  waa  made 
Attorney- General ;  hot  though  thie  office 
gave  him  a  prominent  place  among  the  royal 
ministera,  his  work*waa  but  to  carry  out  and 
defend  royal  dednons,  and  he  hod  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  general  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  took  part  in  the  tnals  of  .Peacham 
and  Somerset,  defended  the  benevolence  of 
1611 — 16.  and  assisted  in  the  humiliation  of 
Chief  Justice  Coke  in  1616.  Having  sac* 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  favour  of  Buckingham, 
Bacon  became  Lord  Keeper  in  March,  ISIT, 
io  Jan.,  1618,  Chancellor,  in  the  July  ot 
the  same  year  Baron  Verulam,  and  in  Jan., 
1621,  Viscount  St.  Albans.  He  was  still 
a  mere  agent  of  the  government,  and  when 
he  chanced  unintentio^Uy  to  offend  Bucking- 
ham in  the  matter  of  the  marriage  of  Cok^s 
daughter,  he  had  to  make  a  degrading  >ab- 

Whon  Parliament  met  in  January,  1621, 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  public  hostility  to 
the  ChoncalloT.    The  Commons  were  eager  to 

J'  )in  the  king  in  a  contest  with  Spain,  bnt 
amee  refused  to  declare  for  a  war  policy; 
whereupon  the  Commons  in  disgust  turned 
to  the  discDSsion  ot  domestic  grievance*. 
Foremost  amongst  these  were  the  monopoliea. 
An  attack  began  upon  tlie  referees,  i.e.,  those 
law  officen  (mcladiDg  Bacon)  and  otheis  who 
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hadoertified  to  the  legality  of  the  monopolies; 
and  Coke,  now  one  of  the  lesden  al  the 
HouBa,  turned  the  SBBault  eapecially  upon 
the  Chanceltor.  Meantime  &  committee  had 
been  sitting  to  inquire  into  abuaaa  in  the 
coorti  of  jUBtico.  AppaiBntly  to  the  Burprise 
of  the  world,  Bacod  whb  in  March  acuiued 
of  having  received  bribes ;  the  Lord^,  after 
hearing  witnesBeB,  were  convinced  of  his 
guilt ;  and,  what  is  most  itrange  of  all,  Bacon 
made  no  attempt  to  defend  himaulf,  but  threw 
himseli  on  the  mere;  of  the  Ijorda  and  the 
king.  Yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Oardiner, 
who  ha^  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  most 
impoTtont  accuaationB  brought  against  him, 
that  "  the  charge  that  Bacon  knowingl;  and 
cormptly  sold  or  delayed  jostioe  falls  entirely 
to  the  ground.  The  only  poBsible  explanation 
of  his  conduct  is  (hat,  with  his  usual  c&releas- 
neas .  of  forms,  he  contented  himself  with 
knowing  that  the  immediate  reception  of  the 
money,  which  he  believed  himself  to  have 
f  )iirly  earned,  would  not  influence  his  decision ; 
in  oUmr  words,  that  without  a  corrupt  motive 
be  accepted  money  corruptly  tendered  "  {Hill., 
iv.  81].  Bacon  saw  that  the  attacic  wss  due 
to  political  animosity,  and  that  no  dsfence 
would  save  him;  by  complete  euhmission  he 


of  his  own  intE^ty,  he  could  not  fail  to  see 

ras  the    practice   which  he  had 

allowed 


how   evil   was  t 


i'udge  that  was  in  England  these  fifty  years. 
tut  it  was  the  juateat  censure  in  Parlia- 
ment that  waa  these  two  hundred  years." 
He  waa  sentonced  to  a  heavy  fljie,  to 
imprisonment  during  royal  pleasure,  to 
eiclnaian  fram  Parliament,  ofBce,  and  court. 
The  fine  was  remitted  and  Bacon  was  re- 
leased  from  the  Tower  after  two  or  three 
daya'  imprisonment ;  but,  though  his  advice 
WHS  occasionally  sought  by  the  govern- 
ment, he  never  again  obtamed  ofGce,  and 
apent  the  remaining  yean  of  bis  life  entirely 
in  literary  work. 

More  important,  perhapa,  than  the  events 
of  his  hfe  are  the  political  theories  which 
he  consistently  advocated.  Hia  ideal  waa  a 
paternal  monarchy.  The  king,  aiming  at 
the  good  of  bis  people,  ahla  to  employ  the 
wisest  coonsellars,  and  poaaosiod  of  wide 
Information,  must  be  better  able  to  guide  the 
nation  aright  than  the  unoi^ianiaed  body  of 
weU-meaoing  country  gentlemen  called  the 
Houae  of  Commons,  though  he  ought  to  use 
their  help  and  explain  hia  purposes  to  them. 
The  work  of  government  demanded  an  intel- 
lectual power  such  as  trained  statesmen  alone 
possessed  ;  the  king,  unmoved  by  the  interests 
of  any  class,  could  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
all  dassea  better  than  lawyers  Or  squires. 
Yet  ^ts  proved  too  strong  for  Bacon,  aa 
they  afterwards  proved  too  strong  for 
Stiaflord,  who  may  be  i«Katded  as  a  Bacon  in 
power.    Bacon  was  employed  as   a    useful 


tool ;  he  waa  seldom  serioualy  eontuUol  <m 
important  matters.  Noneof  hia  great  projeota 
were  carried  oat,  and  while  he  waa  holding 
up  in  many  a  utrefoUy  written  stats  paper 
the  pctnie  of  a  patriot  king,  the  country  was 
being  govraned  by  Bockuigham.  Bacon's 
life  was  a  dual  one.  Hia  dominant  interMt 
was  the  incrsaso  of  human  knowledge  by  the 
new  way  which  he  coold  teach  (.Jricaiuw- 
WMf  ef  Leamiitg,  1605;  Novum  Orgammmi, 
1620).  There  w^  always  he  a  queaticn  as  to 
the  relation  between  Baron's  active  and  specu- 
lative life.  Probably  he  wished  for  power 
chiefly  because  it  would  enable  him  to  carrr 
out  his  great  plans  for  the  social  good, 
alike  in  politioe  and  philosophy ;  yet  he  waa 
not  without  a  real  fondnaaa  for  the  pomp  id 
office,  and  for  political  activity  for  its  own  sake. 


Baaon  Is  rebUoB  to  the  blMorj  ol  *3ut  Vnm, 
Oatdiav,  But.  dT  £iv.,  inHBllr  voL  It.,  ant 
be  ooDsnltsd.  Ss«  also  ClurUi  da  BeuitHt, 
BocpK  fa  Tw,  /n>  A  TBTT  lutAil  shdrt  bianubr 
Is  writtan  I9  B.  W.  Chonb.  XoM  n«*«r, 
IVsiu  Bactu  ««  rtrnIsM  inul  8ti»t  NacUelgir, 
la  HI  eihanatlTS  Btstemaat  at  Bncoa't  niilinao- 
IiUoalportt^oD.  [W.J.  A.] 

M.  Bxica'i  Dar<  '^'  Missacxi  op 

(Nov.  13,  1002],  is  said  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  report  that  the  Danes  in  Eng- 
land had  formed  a  plot  for  murdering  the 
king  and  the  Witan.  Acoordiogly  orden 
were  sent  forth  that  all  the  Danes  shonld  oe 
alain.  Mr.  Freeman  th^nim  t^e  story  td  the 
massacre  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
that  it  only  included  tLoae  Danes  who  had 
stayed  behmd  from  Sweyn's  army. 

St.  Carilaf,  William  op,  ot  Saimt 
Calaih,  was  first  Prior  of  St.  Calais  in  Maine, 
and  then  Abbot  of  St  Victor's  in  Le  Marw, 
and  ultimately  became  Bishop  of  I>nrham  in 
lOBO.  Famous  in  the  history  of  hia  see  for 
substituting  monks  for  secular  canons  in  his 
cathedral  i^urch,  be  has  a  place  in  history  as 
the  foremost  adviser  of  William  Bufus  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  The  chrcoicler  of 
Peterborough  sayl  (•.».  1088),  "  So  well  did 
the  king  to  the  bishop  that  all  England  fol- 
lowed his  counsol  and  did  so  aa  he  would." 
But  in  a  few  montha  he  joined  the  feudal 
movement  against  William,  apparently  onder 
circnmalanccs  of  great  treachery.  Involved  in 
the  senoni  failure,  bis  temporalities  were 
Beised,  his  lands  were  ravaged,  and  he  him- 
self brought  to  trial  before  the  king's  court. 
"  Hia  trial,"  says  Mr.  Freeman,  "  is  of  great 
constitutional  importance,  both  as  illoatrating 
the  procedure  ol  the  Norman  oourts  at  an 
early  stage  of  development,  and  because  in 
the  course  of  it  William  made  the  first  re- 
corded appeal  to  Borne  against  the  judgment 
of  the  'Wise  Men.'"  Ail«r  every  legal 
Eubtlety  had  been  exhausted,  William  was 
banished  to  Normandy.  But  in  1091  be  w 
restOTed  to  his  see,  and  ^ 
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influence  over  Bnhu.  The  flnt  appellant 
to  Bome  now  figuroB  at  the  Idng'a  advuer 
Kgunst  Anulm.  But  in  1006  he  reverted  to 
hiB  old  policy  by  joining  the  feudal  riDng  of 
Howbiav,  and  only  his  death  on  Jan.  1,  1006, 
Mtved  him  from  a  second  trial  before  the 
Witanagamot.  He  waa  buried  in  the  chaptar- 
homHe^  that  the  monlce  who  loved  theiP  fonnder 
might  erer  have  his  tomb  before  their  eyes. 
Apart  from  hit  liberality  to  his  church,  he 
appCAra  in  histoi?  aa  a  thoroughly  onwxupii- 
lo<u  nun. 

The  only  foil  uicoimt  of  IVUliiua  of  81. 
CkUlB  li  In  FrMmim'i  WHUan  JN.fiu  vol.  L  ud 
ToL  iL,  note  c.  Mr.  Frovmui  compUlnB  of  tlie 
•aut7  HJtiioe  tftkaik  of  tha  ■torj  by  vodem 

St.  ChavlMh  in  Lower  Canada,  wu  the 
scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Canadian  rebels.  In 
1837  by  Colowa  Wetherall. 

Bt.  Sonil,  in  Lower  Canada,  was  the 
Bceoe  of  a  partial  vicMry  of  the  Canadian 
rebels  in  1337  over  the  government  troops 
under  Colonel  Qore. 

St.  EnvtaolLe,  in  Lower  Cuuda,  was  the 
scene  (1837)  of  the  total  deftat  of  the  rebel 
Canadians  nnder  Girod  by  Sir  J.  Colborae. 
This  wae  the  last  aJdrmian  in  tJie  Canadian 
insurrection. 

St.  Oilav's  Fiald«,  Tm  UnriNO  m 
(1414),  was  planned  by  the  Lollards.  Alarge 
body  (report  said  a  hundred  thousand  in 
nomber)  was  to  assemble  in  St.  Giles's  Fields 
outside  London,  where  they  would  be  met  by 
thODsands  of  dty  apprentices,  and  headed  by 
8ir  John  Oldcaatle.  Their  design,  it  was  said, 
was  to  murder  the  king  and  his  brothers, 
make  Oldcaatle  regent,  and  destroy  all  the 
cathedrals  and  monaBteriee  in  the  land.  The 
vigilance  of  Henry  V.  defeated  their  dengns ; 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  closed,  and  St. 
Gileses  Fields  occupied  by  troops,  who  easily 
put  the  iomrgentB  to  flight. 

St.  Halona,  an  island  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  waa  discovered  (1501)  by  Juan  de 
Nova  CosteUs,  a  Portaguese  navigator ;  in 
lfil3  a  small  settlement  waa  formed  by  some 
Portuguese,  but  had  only  a  short  existence. 
In  16S8  the  island  was  visitod  by  Captain 
Cavendish,  and  in  1645  was  occupied  by 
the  Dutch,  who,  however,  relinquished  it  in 
1651  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Rope.  About 
1S62  the  Boat  India  Company  abtained  a 
charter  for  tbe  occupation  of  the  island  bvm 
Qiorles  II.,  and  a  large  settlement  was 
speedily  formed.  In  1672  the  island  was 
surprised  and  captured  by  the  Dutch,  but 
waa  retaken  in  the  following  year.  It  was 
held  by  the  East  India  Company  until  1833, 
when    it    was    surrendered    to    the    British 

Evemment.       Bt.    Helena    is    celebrated   as 
vini;   bean  the   place  of   imprisonment   of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  died  there  (1921]. 
The  climate  ia  very  healthy,  and  the  island  is 
mncli  frequented  by  ships,  which  use  it  as  a 
Bnr.-a9* 


Bt.  John,  OLtvsB  [i.  eirea  1598,  i.  1673], 
a  prominent  lawyer  and  politician  of  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1626.  and  soon  idantiQed  himself  with  the 
popi^ar  party.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  defence  o(  Hampden  in  the  question  of 
Ship-money.  He  was  on  active  member  of 
the  Short  and  Long  PorllBmenta,  and  in 
January,  1641.  the  Inog,  with  a  view  of 
conciliating  the  popular  party,  made  St.  John 
Solicitor-General.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
waa  one  of  the  managers  of  Strafford's 
impeachment,  and  on  every  occasion  opposed 
the  wishes  of  the  king,  till  at  last,  in  1643,  he 
was  removed  from  his  office.  He  was  mode 
by  Parliament  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Seal  in  1643,  and  held  this  offii» 
tiU  1646.  In  1648  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  was  soon 
after  made  a  member'  of  the  Council  of  State. 
He  was  cloaaly  connected  with  Cromwell  by 
marnage.  and  supported  him  in  bis  expulsion 
of  Parliament,  but  was  opposed  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate, though  ws  snbB«|uently  find  him 
favouring  the  idea  of  kingship,  and  he  waa 
one  of  the  members  of  Cromwell's  Honse  of 
Lords.  After  Cromwell's  death  he  supported 
the  Parliament  against  the  army,  and  on  the 
Keetoration  he  very  narrowly  esca^  being 
excepted  &om  the  Act  of  Indemnity.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement.  Bis 
character  is  painted  in  unbivoDTable  ooIod» 
by  all  historians.  Mr.  Carlyle  speaks  of  him 
as  "a  dusky,  tough  m«n,  whose  abstruse 
fanaticitma,  crabbed  logics,  and  durk  am- 
bition issue  all  in  dreaded  avarice  at  Isct;" 
and  Clarendon  describes  him  as  being  "  a 
man  reserved,  of  a  dork  and  clouded  coun- 
tenance, very  proud  and  conversing  with  very 
few.  and  those  men  of  his  own  humour  and 
inclinations." 

"inrmieATt     LMtri    and     SdhdIui  ,' 

L.-  Uti.HM.  «r 


St.  Kitf»  (St.  Chri 
the  Leeward  Islands,  was  discovered  by 
Colnmbiia,  1493.  and  was  the  dnt  West 
Indian  island  colonised  by  the  English ;  they 
settled  there  under  Sir  Thomas  Warner  (1 623) . 
who  three  yeara  later  was  made  governor  of 
the  island  bv  Charles  I.  In  1629  the  Colony 
was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  many  of 
the  settlera  killed.  Part  of  the  island  was 
occupied  by  French  planters,  between  whom 
and  the  English  there  was  a  perpetual  in- 
ternal war  ;  which  lasted  until  the  island  was 
finally  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  Pence  of 
Utrecht.  1713.  In  1782  St.  Kitt's  was  taken 
by  the  French,  and  in  1805  waa  again  ravaged 
by  a  party  of  marauders  of  the  ssme  nation. 
Ibe  govsnunent.  which  was  representative. 


lin  a  liei 
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lative  *aA  eieinitive  council,  and  a  liouae  of 
represenUtivee.  In  1871  St  Kitt'i  joined 
the  fBderatJoa  of  the  Leeward  Islands ;  ita 
local  legislature  being  now  under  the  control 
«t  a  preddoDt.  The  climate  is  extremely 
heulthy.  The  ciii^f  production  of  the  ialaud 
Uingar. 

R.  K.  Kartln,  BritiMk  CoUmiH. 

8t>  ^•gOT,  Sib  Anthont,  wu  Bent  over 
to  Ireland  in  1610  ai  commiaBioner  of  for- 
feited lands,  and  in  Angoat,   IfilO,  became 


and  tbeir  chief  had  to  give  up  the  title  of 
•'  The  MacMuiTOugh."  At  a  Parliament 
held  by  him  about  this  time, 


troops  to  tlcotland  and  France  to  take  part  in 
the  Idng'fl  wars.  In  1616  he  Bubdned  the 
long  TO&actoFy  clans  of  the  O'Moores  and 
O'Connors.  In  1650  Sir  Jamee  Croft  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Lord  Deputy,  but  he  was  again 
Lord  Deputy  from  1663  to  166S.  His  sons 
both  in  torn  became  Lord  Presidants  of 
Monster. 
St. 

Haddington,  1518,  whi 
French  and  Scotch.  In  1666  he  defeated 
Shane  O'Neil,  and  in  1679  did  p>od  aervioe 
in  tbe  Deomond  rebellion  in  spite  of  Ormonde's 
opinion  of  him,  that  hs  was  "  an  old  alehouse 
niight,  malidouB,  impudent,  void  of  honesty; 
an  arrogant  ass  that  had  nCTor  COotb^, 
honssty,  or  trutii  in  him." 

St.  LeoaaKds.  Edwasd  Bostenshaw 
SuoDBN,  Loitn  {i,  I7B1,  d.  1379),  was  the  son 
of  a  hairdresaer  of  Duke  Street,  West- 
minster.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  (1807).  In  1822  he  became  a 
king's  counsel  and  bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  at  different  times  was  returned 
to  the  Houae  of  Commons  for  Weymouth, 
Helcombe  Begis,  and  8t,  Mawes ;  look  a  pro- 
miuent  part  in  Parliamentary  discussions,  and 
was  foremost  among  those  who  opposed  the 
Reform  Bill.  In  Jane,  182B,  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  Pinme  Minister,  he  was 
appointed  Solicitor-General;  and  in  iS31, 
when  Sir  R.  Feel  formed  a  minisiry,  Sir 
Edward  Sugden  went  to  Ireland  as  Loid 
Chancellor.  Resigning  that  i^oa  on  Itie 
retirement  of  the  cabinet,  he  was  retomed 
for  the  Bouse  of  Coomiona  fOr  Bijnn,  and 
vacated  his  seat  in  September,  1811,  on 
resuming  under  Sir  B.  Feel's  ministry  bis 
position  as  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in 
which  he  continued  until  the  disraption  of 
the  Oooservative  party  in  IHIB.  For  Some 
time  he  did  not  figure  prominent^  in  publio 
aSaiis,  bat  accepted  the  post  of  Lord  Chan- 


St   Leonards.      In   1868    Lord    Derby  wu 

deainius  that  Lord  St.  Leonards  should  again 
receire  the  Orwt  Seal,  but  he  declined  the 
responsibility  in  consequence  of  his  advanced 
age,  though  he  afterwards  took  an  active  uid 
influential  part  in  the  business  of  Farliamttit, 
and  eierted  himself  to  keep  np  Uke  chaiacto' 
and  efScieocy  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a 
judicial  tribunal,  and  to  ocrrect  by  legislation 
several  aoomalies  in  the  law  of  pnqierty. 
Cunplall,  Uvi^ait  dumaUan. 
St.  LaCift,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502.  In 
1636  itwas  t^en  possession  of  by  the  French, 
and  four  years  later  an  English  settlement 
was  formed  oo  the  island,  though  the  coloniata 
were  almost  all  murdered  shortly  afterwards 
by  the  natives.  In  1661  the  island  was  taken 
by  an  English  expedition  from  Barbadoes, 
headed  by  Lord  Willoiighby,  bat  was 
evacuated  in  1667.  In  I71S  SL  Lucia  was 
granted  by  Louis  XV.  to  Marshal  D'Esti^ 
and  in  1722  by  George  I.  to  the  Duke  of 
Montague.  The  result  was  a  collision  between 
the  two  parties  of  colonists  (17'^S),  which 
ended  in  a  compromise ;  by  tbe  Treat^  of  Aii- 
la-Cbapelle  (ITIB)  tbe  neutrality  of  the  island 
was  recognised,  but  in  1756  it  was  BeiEed  and 
garrisoned  by  the  French,  to  whom  it  was 
given  up  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763).  In 
1778  it  was  again  taken  by  tbe  English,  and 
held  by  them  tea  five  years.  At  the  end  of 
which  time  it  was  exchanged  for  Qmuds. 
In  17M  it  was  taken  by  Lord  St  Vincent, 
bnt  evacuated  in  the  following  year,  though 
in  1796  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
British  eipeditton  under  Sir  Bal[di  Aber- 
oiomby.  In  1802  St.  Lucia  was  resttwed  to 
Fisnce  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  but  the  tteit 

Cr  was  taken  by  Oeneral  Greenfield,  and 
over  since  remained  under  Britidi  rule. 
The  government  of  the  island  is  repreamla- 
tive ;  there  is  a  legislative  and  an  executive 
CoundL    The  climate  is  very  unbealUif .    His 


St.  Xary'*  ClTit,  Ths  Batilb  or 
(Aog.  3,  1619),  was  fought  near  Topsham  in 
Devonshire,  between  the  royal  tnx^  under 
Lord  Knssell  and  the  West  country  insurgent* 
under  Humphrey  Arundel ;  the  latter  wars 
defeated  after  a  se 


St.  &ath  {d.  1601), 
French  general,  and  a  merrilcMi  persecator  of 
the  Huguraiola,  arrived  at  Limerick  in  16B1, 
with  D'  Deoon  as  his  lientensnt,  to  taka  oon- 
mond  of  tbe  Irish  srmy.  He  had  oommuxled 
Irish  troops  in  Savoy,  and  did  hia  best  to 
dismpline  his  forces.  Unfortonately,  he 
quairelled  both  with  SoisfieUi  and  TnooiuMiL 
Irritated  at  the  capture  of  AtJilone,  he  deter- 
mined to  give  battle  to  the  Rnglisli  in  oppo- 
ution  to  &e  advice  of  his  Irish  offio«*.  At 
A^aim,  at  Hia  laitiaal  moment  «f  the  battle. 


zed.yGOOgle 


hia  bead  wu  curied  o&  by  ■  canDOn-twlL    If 

be  bad  lived,  the  lemlt  of  the  battle  mi^t 
■weO  have  been  difiereot.  He  ma  buried  in 
the  moEuutarj  of  Loughrea. 

Jluuriii  XnuUurn ;  MhmI*},  fiW.  ^  XiW. 
Bt.  Vinomt,  one  ot  the  Windward 
Islands,  was  discovered  bj  Columbus  (1498). 
Id  1S27  it  was  granted  by  Charlea  I.  to  Loiil 
Carlisle,  but  no  permanent  settlentent  was 
made  in  tbe  ieland  until  I719|  when  some 
French  colonists  came  from  Martinique.  In 
17*8  the  neutrality  of  St  Vinoent  wne  recog- 
nised by  the  Peace  Of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  but  in 
1T62  the  island  was  taken  by  the  English 
W>d  conBrmed  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  the  foUowiog  Tear  i  in  1T79  it  again  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franch,  but  was  reetored 
tn  England  b^  the  Treaty  of  VersaillM  (1783). 
In  1TS4  an  insurrection  broke  out  amongst 
the  natives  owing  to  the  intriguos  of  Uie 
French  plantera,  tad  on  it*  suppression  6,000 
negroes  were  aeal  out  of  the  island.  The 
gOTeramant  ot  St.  Vincent,  which  extends  to 
•ome  of  tbe  Qi^nadiiia  IsIaniU,  is  representa- 
tive,  and  is  vested  in  a  liautenant-govemor,  a 
legislative  council  nominated  by  the  orown, 
and  BD  elective  representative  sstembly.  The 
chief  wealth  of  Uie  island  is  derived  from 
sugar,  coffee,  and  cottmi. 

Shmlwd.   aut.    ^   SL    fuumt;    Kirtio, 

St.  TinOMlt,  JoHH  Jnvis,  ILmi.  (i. 
1736,  i.  1823),  entered  the  nsvy  at  the  early 
■ge  of  ten,  and  first  saw  active  service  in  the 
expedition  against  Quebec  in  1769,  after 
which  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  commander. 
In  1774  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  ship 
of  eighty-four  guns,  and  in  1778  took  a  di«- 
tinguuhed  part  in  Seppel's  engagement  off 
Brest.  In  1782  he  was  knighted  for  captur- 
ing a  large  French  ship  when  separated  from 
the  rest  of  his  Beet  hy  a  fog.  In  1781  ha 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  North  Yar- 
mouth. In  1790  he  wm  returned  for 
Wyoombe,  and  was  at  the  same  time  pro- 
moted to  be  rear-admiral.  He  vacated  his 
■mt  OD  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  was  des- 
patched to  the  West  Indies  His  health 
■ofFared  considenbly,  but  in  1794  he  took  the 
command  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  won 
the  battle  off  Cape  St  Vincent.  Created  Earl 
St.  Vincent,  he  rendered  invaluable  service  in 
the  mutiny  of  the  sailors,  by  his  resolntion 
and  pmdenoe.  In  1800  he  iras  appointed  to 
command  the  Channel  fleet  in  succession  to 
Lotd  Bridport,  but  threw  up  the  com- 
mand in  the  next  year  on  being  appointed  to 
prende  otbt  the  Admiralty.  llieTe  he  set  to 
■mark  to  reform  soms  at  the  many  abnaet 
which  had  long  existed  in  the  management  of 
the  nary.  In  Hay,  1BQ4,  he  was  superseded 
by  Viscoont  Melville,  and  on  Fox's  accession 
to  office  in  1806,  again  took  the  command  of 

the  Channel    fleet.     In  that  year    he 

■oooied  in  the  House  of  " '  " 


neglect  i 

ships."    The  charge  v 

by  most  oonvindng  details  :  and  Foi  moved 

that  "  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  8t  Vincent,  in 

additional  Instte  to  his  exalted  character,  and 
merits  the  approbatian  of  the  House."  1%e 
motion  was  agreed  to  without  a  division.  In 
the  following  March,  Earl  Bt.  Vincent  tetjrad 
Irom  his  command,  but  devoted  some  of  his 
time  to  politics,  and  was  a  keen  opponent  of 
the  Perceval  ministry.  In  1814  he  wu 
appointed  Qovemra'  of*^  Marines,  and  in  1821 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  A  great  and  orighul 
commander  at  sea,  Earl  St.  Vincent  nunod  by 
his  impartial  justice  the  love  and  admiration  of 
his  men,  and  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Admiralty  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  put 
an  end  to  the  terrible  abuses  which  were 
almost  undermining  the  strength  of  the  navy. 
Allan.  Battlx  o^  i\i  BrUlA  Nuu;  Jsoss, 
Vurol  Hill. :  AUko,  Bbl.  -^  Kvoft. 


only  nine  ships,  determined  to 
attack  him  with  his  twenty-seven.  Nelson, 
sailiog  to  join  the  English  fleet,  had  fallen  in 
with  the  Spaniards,  aud  on  arririug  at  Sir 
John's  station  off  Cape  Bt  Vincent  on  Feb. 
13,  informed  him  of  the  enemy's  movements. 
The  next  morning  the  Spanuuds  hove  in 
sight,  and  were  attacked  before  they  could 
form  in  line.  By  a  rapid  movement,  Sir 
John  passed  through  their  fleet,  and  thus  at 
once  cat  off  nine  ships,  which  were  unable  to 
joio  their  companions,  and  soon  look  to  flight 
The  admiral  then  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
main  body,  and  gave  the  signal  to  attack  in 
succession.  Nelson,  in  the  rear,  using  his 
own  judgment,  disobeyed  the  order,  and  at 
oiu»  came  into  action  with  seven  Spanish  ships 
at  once.  He  was  joined  ty  Trowbridge,  and 
together  for  nearly  an  hour  t^y  supported 
this  unequal  contest  llien  Collingwood 
came  up,  and  took  two  of  the  ships  off  his 
hands.  By  these  tactics  Nelson  prevented 
the  main  body  from  joining  the  nine  separated 
ships,  or  of  getting  off  without  an  eugage- 
meot.  The  battle  was,  however,  confloed 
chioSy  to  that  part  of  the  fleet  which  Nelson 
hud  engaged.  These,  however,  formed  the 
most  important  part  of  the  fleet,  and  they 
were  nearly  all  captured.  The  greater  part  of 
the  enemy's  fleet  got  safely  away  wilboat 
being  severely  engagwl.  Sir  John  Jervis 
fully  recognised  the  great  service  rendered  by 
Nelson,  and  publicly  thanked  him.  The 
rictorj-  was  flecisive,  and  for  sbioe  time 
rendered  the  Spanish  fleet  almost  powerlesB. 
The  news  of  it  was  received  in  BngWd  witli 
rapturous  applause,  and  Jervis  was  oreated  an 


Harrison,  L^tfBii1»!  . 
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8lda1>atJaitff(i'-1782),aonoftkeNiEam- 

nl-Molk,  wu  appuinted  to  the  Boiereigntf  of 
the  Deccan  on  Uie  death  ot  Mira&pha  Jung,  in 
1761,  without  grown-up  children.  Hiieleva- 
tion  wu  the  remilt  of  Bumji'b  influence,  and 
hia  clou  adbereace  to  the  enlerprJBing  French- 
man m&de  the  French  mastera  of  the  whole 
Deccan.  A  quarrel  booh  broke  out  between 
the  Nizam  and  Busa^,  which,  though  heali'd 
for  a  time,  became  permanent  in  1769.  This 
threw  S&labut  Jung  into  the  hands  of  the 
Kngliwi'i  with  whom  he  speedily  concladed  a 
treaty,  and  was  recognised  aa  lawful  Nizam 
bf  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Hill,  HM.  b/  IhiUo. 
Saladin  Tiths,  Thb,  waa  levied  in  IIBS 
for  the  support  of  the  Cruaadera  against  the 
powerful  iWacen  chief,  Saladin,  Its  chief 
importance  lie*  in  the  fact  that  it  ii  the  first 
instance  of  a  tax  on  personal  property,  a 
tenth  of  all  morablea  being  exacted  bom 
clergy  and  laity  alike,  except  those  who  had 
themselTee  taken  the  cross.  It  is  also  in- 
toreating  as  illustrating  the  employment  of 
jury  to  assaaa  doubtful  cases. 


Wa.1  ■■in  ■■««»,  Thb  Battls  of  (JoIt  22, 

1B12),  was  one  of  the  moat  decisive  of  Wel- 
lington's victories  in  Spain.  At  noon,  Mar- 
mont,  whose  object  was  to  cut  off  the  English 
retreat,  despatched  the  whole  of  his  left  wing 
to  seize  the  road  from  Salamanca  to  Ciudaa 
Bodrigo,  while  many  of  hia  troops  were  atUl 
marehing  through  a  thick  foreat  of  cork  trees. 
Wellington  at  once  perceived  the  opportunity 
of  cutting  ofC  the  entire  left  wing  thus 
separated  from  the  reat  of  the  army,  llie 
English  hurried  down  from  their  vantage- 
ground  on  the  hills,  and  at  Bfe  o'clock 
Pakenham  fell  upon  the  bead  of  Hanuout'a 
division,  which  was  marching  in  disorder, 
under  the  idea  that  the  British  were  in  full 
retreat.  In  half  an  hour  the  French  left  was 
utterly  overwhelmed,  and  (ell  back  in  hope- 
less confusion  upon  the  centre  and  right,  both 
of  which  were  already  retiring  before  the 
attacks  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  divisions.  The 
chief  French  generals  had  fallen,  and  the 
command  devolVed  on  Clausal,  who  tried  to 
form  a  connection  with  the  remnants  of 
Uarmont's  division.  But  before  the  French 
could  rally,  the  English  cavalry,  supported 
hy  infantry,  were  upon  them  ;  and  what  the 
former  left  undone,  the  latter  completed. 
Even  now  ClaQsel  attempted  to  retrieve  the 
disaster.  Bringing  up  some  freeb  troops,  he 
made  so  Beice  an  attack  on  the  fourUi  and 
fifth  divisions,  already  exhausted  by  their 
previous  struggles,  that  they  were  only  saved 
from  deatruction  by  the  arrival  of  Clinton 
with  the  sixth  division,  which  had  been 
hitherto  uneng^:ed.  Their  arrival  Anally 
decided  the  battle.  Tba  French  were  hope- 
lessly routed,  and  it  required  great  akill  on 
Foj  B  part  to  s»ve  even  the  rdics  of  hit  umy. 


Meanwhile  the  road  to  Madrid  was  non 
to  Wellington.    [PivDfsOLAi  Win.] 


Salar  Jnugy  Sm  (d.  18B3),  was  deec«ided 
from  the  great  Aleer  ^um.  In  18G3  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  the  Nimm.  Under  his 
able  management  the  Hyderabad  State  con- 
tinued to  prosper.  He  never  swerved  in  his 
Bllogiaiice  to  England,  even  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  In  1860  he  was  made  a  Knifht  of 
the  Star  of  India.  He  continued  to  rule  tiie 
Hyderabad  State  with  judgment  and  braiufi- 

Sftlbliye,  Thb  Tbeatv  op  [May  17, 1783), 
was  concluded  between  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  Scindia  on  behalf  of  the  Hahratlas. 
Its  stipulations  were  that  alt  temtory  acquired 
by  the  English  since  the  Treaty  of  Fooituider 
should  be  rcetorsd ;  that  the  Ouicowar  should 
be  replaced  in  his  original  position  in 
QuEerat;  that  Ragoba  would  be  allowed 
three  lacs  of  rupees  a  ye^i ;  that  Hyder 
should  be  reqoired  to  relinquish  all  his  con- 
quests in  the  Camatic,  and  to  release  all  his 
priaoners  within  nz  months,  and,  in  case  of 
refusal,  should  be  attacked  by  the  forces  of 
the  Peishwa. 

SalA,  SiB  HoBEBT  (i.  1782,  d.  18t5),  after 
a  long  and  distinguished  military  career, 
commanded  a  column  in  the  second  Burmese 
War.     He  went  with  the  Afghan  expedition 


hand-tc^hand  encounter.  After  the  occupa- 
tion of  Cabul  and  the  evacuation  of  Afg^ian- 
iltan,  he  retired  into  Jellalabad  for  winter 
quarters.  Here  he  was  besieged  by  Akbar 
Khan  (1B42),  but  was  relieved  by  General 
Nott  after  a  gaUant  defence.    He  wu  killed 


SalixbniT'  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
which  was  transferred  to  it  from  the  adja- 
cent town  of  Old  Sarum  in  1217.  The  Sarum 
bishopric  bad  been  founded  in  tOM.  In 
1295  Old  Sarum  returned  a  member  to  Par- 
liament, though  Salisbury,  or  New  Sanun, 
was  even  then  a  more  important  place,  and 
did  BD  regularly  from  1360  to  1S32,  till  dis- 
franchised by  the  Beform  Act  ol  1832.  The 
cathedral  of  Salisbury  waa  begun  in  1220. 

Balisbtirr,  Coumcilb  at.  (l)  In  1086, 
after  the  completion  of  the  Doomsday  Survey, 
William  I.  summoned  a  meeting  of  all  the 
landowners  of  England,  "of  whomsoever  they 
hold  their  landa,"  to  take  the  natiunal  oalli  irf 
allegianoe  to  himself.  (2)  In  IllG  a  similar 
gathering  was  convoked  by  Henry  I.  to  swear 
to  the  succeiaioit  of  the  Ethvling  William. 
These  councils  were  of  great  constjtntioaal 
importance  as  illustrating  the  permanoDce 
id  the  national  element  in  the  Fngl** 
state  during  Out  most  fiooiiahing  period  of 
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BaWllmTX    J*™"   "'  HOHTACI-TI,   Eabl 

or  {d.  UOO).  was  tha  Km  at  Earl  Wiliium, 
add  one  of  Bictuud  II. 'i  chief  tcieoAa,  Ue 
took  put  in  the  prooeedingv  ag«iiut  Qlouces- 
ter  in  ISBT.and  in  liOO  joined  the  oonapiracy 
against  Henry  IV.  He  wiu  seized  by  the  people 
'  '  r,  and  beheaded  without  tnal. 


Snlialnizy,  John  of  (d.  U80),  etudied 
at  Paris  under  Abelard,  and  other  great 
philoM>phara  of  the  day.  On  his  return  to 
Knffland  he  was  made  Secretary  to  Arrli- 
bianop  Theobald,  and  through  hu  influence 
wu  employed  by  the  king  on  diplomatic 
errands.  He  waa  the  confidential  adviser  of 
Becket,  and  shared  his  diigrace  and  exile. 
In  1176  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
which  see  he  hold  tor  tour  years.  His  moat 
important  work  is  the  PolyBratuut,  in  which 
he  attacks  the  vices  of  Uie  age,  and  parti- 
colarly  those  of  the  court  Besides  this,  he 
wrote  a  life  of  his  friend  Beoket,  and  nuniBrouB 
letters  of  his  have  been  preserved,  and  are  of 
considerable  historical  value. 

SnlislniTT,  Siciubd  Neville,  E&bi.  or 
(i.  UOO,  d.  UaO),  was  a  son  of  Halph  NoviUe, 
£Sarl  of  Wealmoieland,  and  obtuned  the 
earldom  of  Solisbuiy  by  manying  Alice, 
heiress  of  Thomas  Montacute.  He  served  in 
Fnuice  under  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
York,  became  Warden  of  the  West  Uarchee, 
and  rtrenuoualy  opposed  the  surrender  of  the 
English  princes  in  Pninou.  He  was  a  strong 
opponent  of  Somerset,  and  in  1459  Lord 
Audley  was  commissioDed  to  arrest  him,  but 
he  defcAted  Audley  at  Blora  Heath.  For  this 
ha  was  attainted  and  obliged  to  flee  to  Calais. 
In  the  next  year  he  returned  and  joined  the 
Duke  of  York,  but  being  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Wakefleld,  he  was  beheaded.  His 
eldest  son  was  the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick. 

SaUslnifT,  RoBEST  Cbcil,  Eakl  of  (h. 
1660,  d.  18121,  the  son  of  Lord  Burleigh  by 
his  seoond  wife,  after  a  somewhat  distinguished 
Parliamentary  career,  was  appointed  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  1696,  in  spite  of  the  intrignes 
of  Uie  Earl  of  Essex  to  procure  that  offlce  for 
Bir  Thomaa  Bodley.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  Kir  Robert  managed  to  obtain  a  large 
share  of  the  qoeen's  confidence,  and  eo  roused 
the  enmity  of  Essex  as  to  cause  him  to 
attempt  his  removal  from  conrt :  Cecil  was 
sDbaeqoently  a  chief  instrument  in  the  earl's 
disgrace  and  falL  During  the  last  few  years 
of  Elisabeth's  life,  Cecil  was  engaged  in  a 
secret  oorreipondence  with  James,  aM  on  hor 
death  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  new  king, 
hs  whom  he  was  confirmed  in  all  his  offices. 
CtaX,  who  was  the  hitter  enemy  of  Spain, 
found  himself  at  vaiiance  with  James  on  that 
point,  hut  neverthelesa  managed  to  become  so 
indispensable  a  minister  that  he  was  created 
in  IBOi  Viscount  Cranbome,  and  in  the 
followins  year  Earl  of  Salisbury.  In  1608,  on 
tlie  death  of  the  Earl  of  DoiBet,  he  became 
Lord  Tnasorei',  and  acquired  immense  power, 


being  praddoally  the  king's  onlym 
died  in  1612,  as  it  was  said  "  of 
busineBB."  'The  foor  years  of  his  gi 
were  marked  by  vigorous  adminisbation,  and 
by  disputes  on  the  question  of  the  prerogatiTe 
of  Uie  crown  in  taxation,  the  crowning  example 
of  which  was  the  issne  of  the  Boak  o/Satn. 
[JAUKt  I.]  Salisbury  was  a  man  of  wisdom 
and  experience.  He  kept  np  Iho  traditions  of 
Elizabeth's  government  in  the  court  of  James, 
and  though  too  u-bitiaiy  for  the  Partia- 
mentary  party,  and  too  httla  addicted  to  a 
Protestant  policy  abroad  to  please  the  Pnritan  s, 
his  rem  oval  gave  room  for  much  worse  advisers 
for  James. 

OardlDsr,  HiX.  </  Snf.,  ItOt-Ita .-  Tjtler, 

Baliabnrj,  RoRsar  Abthx-r  Talbot 
Oascoione  Cecil,  Masqitis  op  \b.  1830),  was 
educaiod  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxfoid ; 
was  elected  to  a  fellowBhip  at  All  Souls* 
College  ;  and  was  i«tamed  to  Parliament  tor 
Stamford  in  the  Conservative  interest  (IBflS). 
He  represented  that  borough  till  1 868,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  matquisate.  In  Ijord  Derby's 
third  administmtion  he  was,  in  July,  1866, 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
In  1880  he  was  elected  Chanoellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  to  succeed  Lord  Derby. 
In  1874  he  afpiu  took  office  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  During  his  tenure  of  office 
he  introduced  and  carried  the  University 
Commission  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  oollcgea 
of  the  two  universities.  In  1878,  on  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Derby,  he  was  appointed 
Secratary  of  State  for  Foreign  AAtin,  and 
in  that  capacity  accompanied  Lord  Beacons- 
field  to  the  Conference  at  Berlin.  He  retired 
from  office  with  his  chief  [1880) ;  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  became  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


specially  told  off  to  assassinate  Elisabeth,  was 
arrested  in  Cheshire,  and  executed  at  Tybum 
(September,  1686). 
SaliBlnii7,  Wiluah  MoMTAcnra,  Eabl 

OF  {d.  1346),  was,  as  Lord  Montacute,  one  of 
Edward  III.'s  chief  friends  and  advisers,  and 
devised  the  plan  for  seixing  Mori^mer.  For 
bis  services  he  was  made  Seneschal  of  Aqul- 
taine  and  Lord  of  Man,  and  in  133T  was 
raised  to  the  earldom  of  Salisbury.  He  was 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  snd  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Scotch  and  Frendl  wars. 

S^OUOIU'  Cmm.  In  1861  Mr,  Alder- 
man Salomons,  a  Jew,  was  returned  tor  the 
borough  of  Greenwich,  made  his  appearance 
in  Parliament,  and  took  the  oaths,  omitting 
the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.^ 
He  was  directed  to  withdraw.  I«ter,  how- 
ever, he  entered  the  House  and  took  his  seat 
above  the  bar,  and  was  only  removed  by  the 
interpoaition  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  The 
House  of  Conuuon*  agreed  to  a  letolntion  in 
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main  tliei:ue  at  tlie  Baron  de 
"In  the  maantinie,  faoirever," 
rays  Sir  Enkine  May,  "  he  had  not  only  nt  in 
Uie  Home,  but  had  voted  in  three  diviaiona ; 
and  if  the  House  bad  done  him  an  injnutiue, 
ttkBTB  wu  now  on  oppoHunit;  (or  oUuniiig  a 
judicial  construction  of  the  slatutea  by  the 
CuniiB  of  law.  By  the  jodgment  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  affirmed  hy  the  Court  of 
Eichequer  Chamber,  it  was  soon  placed 
beyond  fnrtlier  doubt,  that  no  authority 
short  of  a  statute  was  competent  to  dispecue 
with  those  word*  which  Mr.  Salomons  had 
omitted  from  the  oath  of  abjuration."  [Jiwa; 

Huard,  Dtbata.  3ti  mr.,  eiTiiI.979, 1310. 


k1 


Suapford  CoortannT,  Tub  Battli  of 

lUguBt,    1649),   was  fought   between   Lord 


is  a  village  on  the  slopes  of  Dartmoor.  On 
Whit  Sunday  the  revolt  had  begun  at  the 
!  place  by  the  people  compelliog  the 
read  mass  in  Latin  inateod  of  the 
a  book. 
rnndg,  Bitt.  q/Kng.,  vol.  v. 
SwmpMn,  Thomas  {i.  I&I7,A  t5Sg),  one 
of  the  Befonnen  of  the  reign  of  Edwoid  VI., 
was  oompeiled  to  live  abroad  during  the 
Marian  penecutioo  on  aocouiit  of  his  religious 
DpinionB.  After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
hB  returned  to  England  and  became  Dean  of 
Christ  Chunji.  In  1567  he  was  imprisoned 
for  Nonconformity. 

lI(al,Hut.cirJ'>ritaa*- 

Snnchu,    second    wife    of    Richard    of 

Cornwall,    lung  of    the    Homana,    was    the 

daughter  of   Count  liaymond  of   Provence, 

and  the  sister  of  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  III. 

■wneroft,  WiujAM  (i.  leie,  d.  i6»3), 

Arobbiahop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at 
Fressingfield,  in  Suffolk,  and  edacated  at 
RTinfnjin*ifll  CollegOi  Cambridge.  Injected 
from  his  fellowBhip  in  1649  for  royolinn,  he 
remained  in  exile  till  ChorleB  IL'e  accession. 
In  1S62  he  was  made  master  of  his  college. 
Dean  of  Yorbacd  Bishop  of  London  in  succes- 
sioD,  and  in  1677  archbishop.  Soon  after  the 
aooessiOD  of  James  11.  be  came  into  collision 
with  the  kbg.  On  the  promulgation  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  Soncroft  and  six 
of  bis  suffragans  preaentod  a  petition  to  the 
king  against  the  measure.  In  consequence, 
the  seven  prelates  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  (Jane,  1688),  and  tried  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  for  misdemeanour  (June  S8), 
bnt  the  jury,  in  spite  of  pressure  from  the 
government,  acquitted  them.  Sancroft  was 
an  honest  but  Danow-minded  man,  a  strong 
Tory  and  High  Churchman.  ThonRh  he  led 
the  Seven  B^opa  against  James  II.,  he  ad- 
vocated the  regency  scheme  in  the  Convention 
Parliament,  and  ended  by  refusing  to  take  the 
oaths  to  William  and  Hary.      Ho  was  iua- 


pesded  from  his  see  in  1691,  and  died  two 
years  later  at  fVeseingfleld. 

MiH  StriBkUsd.  Uru  sf  Ot  Srrm  BM«i: 

SutCtlUUT  was  the  name  givpn  to  a  place 
privileged  as  a  mSe  refuge  for  criminals  and 
political  offenders.  All  churches  and  church- 
yards wore,  down  to  Uenry  Vlll.'s  time,  in- 
vested with  this  protective  power.  The  possible 
stay  In  sanctuary  of  any  fugitive  was  strictly 
limited  to  a  period  of  forty  days,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  he  woa  bound  to  quit 
the  rEHlm  by  the  nearest  port  assigned  him  by 
the  coroner  to  whom  he  had  communicated  the 
of  his  case.  During  his  journey 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  seU-baoishment,  the  claimant  oi 
sanctuary  privileges  was  guaranteed  immunity 
from  molestatimi  as  he  journeyed  on,  cross  in 
hand.  In  Henry  III.'s  reign,  Hubert  de 
Burgh's  non-compliance  with  tJie  forty  days' 
sanctuary  regulation,  placed  him  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  By  Henry  VIL's  time,  the  cus- 
torn  of  sanctuary  was  very  much  abused,  ho  ving 
become  the  means  of  shielding  criminals  of  all 
kinds  from  justice,  and  at  his  request  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.  made  three  important  alleia- 
tionsinit.  First,thatiIamaQ,  whileenjoyiog 
the  privileges  of  sanctuary,  should  take  advan- 
tage of  his  position  to  commit  some  further 
offence  against  the  laws  of  his  country,  ha 
should  at  once  and  for  ever  forfeit  the  benefit 
of  sanctuaiy ;  secondly,  that  the  benefit  of 
sanctuary  should  be  strictly  limited  to  a  man's 
personal  safety,  and  in  no  degree  apply  to  the 
protection  of  his  private  property;  thirdly, 
that  when  treason  was  the  motive  for  seeking 
sanctuary,  the  king  might  have  the  offender 
speciaUy  looked  to.  By  27  Henry  Vni.,  c 
1 9,  sanctuary  men  were  ordered  to  wear  dis- 
tinctive badges,  and  were  forbidden  to  carry 
weapons,  or  to  be  out  at  nights,  on  ^ain  A 
forfeiture  of  tiieir  privileges.  Until  the 
twenty-first  year  of  James  1.,  the  onst4Mn 
still  continued,  and  eriminaU  oontinaed  to 
soek  refuge  in  the  places  to  which  the  pri- 
vilege of  sanctuary  was  attached  :  at  this  time. 


sanctuary  privileges  alto) 

Saaden^DiL  Nicholas  {d.  16SI),  was 
educated  at  Wincheater,  and  afterwards  be- 
came fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  An 
ardent  Romanist,  he  left  England  in  1668, 
and  «sa  prosent  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  In 
15T2  the  Engliih  refngeee  sent  him  to  Rome 
to  try  and  get  help.  In  167S  ho  had  to  leave 
Rome  without  having  acoompliehed  anything. 
In  1G77  he  woa  in  Spain,  but  was  again  un- 
suooesaful.  He  in  the  same  year  published  a 
book  (sUcd.  Tht  Orifi»  and  Frognn  af  tU 
Englith  Schitm.  He  accompanied  Stnkelej, 
but,  unable  1«  pennade  Philip  to  send  man 
men,  be  remained  in  Spain.  On  July  17, 
1679,  he.  as  legate,  landed  with  Pitamaurice 
at  Dingle.  He  attached  himsalf  to  the  Elri 
of  Desmond,  bod  many  dmtow  escape^  aad 
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b;  16tl0  he  had  come  to  the  aoaclufion  that 
Ireluid  could  not  be  mved  by  the  IriiA.     He 
laft  Smarrick  before  the  aiege.    The  maimer 
of  his  death  is  uDcertain. 
Fronde,  Stit.  t^  Kii«. 

SaadiUi  was  a  Kaffir  chief  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war  afjaiust  the  colouista  in 
1S16. 

Sbu  Domingo  ia  the  name  given  by  the 
Spaniardi  to  the  inland  of  Hayti.  It  wpa 
ducovered  by  Christopher  Colnmbua  about 
1463,  and  soon  became  a  valoable  plantation. 
In  I5SS,  ivar  having  broken  out  between 
£^land  and  Spain,  Sir  Francis  Drake  took 
the  town  of  San  Domingo.  Meanvhile  the 
irestcm  port  of  the  island  had  been  colonised 
by  the  FVench,  and  wae  ceded  to  them  W  the 
"nrnty  of  Hyswick  (q.v.).  It  was  off  San 
Domingo  that  Admiral  Rodney,  in  1782,  de- 
feated and  captured  the  French  admiral,  De 
Graase.  After  the  English  eipeditiona  against 
thu  island  ceased,  it  was  contended  for  by  the 
French  and  SpaniBrde,  the  native  population 
being  ready  to  rebel,  whenever  a  chance 
presented  itself.  The  struggle  for  freedom  on 
their  pait,  under  Tousaaiut  L'Ouverturo,  in 
1801,  aroused  great  admiration  in  this  country. 
Son  Domingo  is  now  a  free  republic. 

Suidwioh.  EnWAKD  MoHTAOtr,  Easl  0 


at  Marston  Moor,  and  commanded  a  regiment 
in  the  New  Model.  In  IMS  he  entered  the 
House  o\  Commons  as  knight  of  the  ehire 
for  Huntingdon,  and  acted  with  the  Indepen- 
dents till  1S48.  In  the  years  from  IMS  to 
1663  be  took  no  part  in  political  lite,  but  in 
1663  he  waa  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
rionars  of  the  Admiralty,  and  joined  Blake  in 
the  command  of  the  fleet.  In  16&9  he  oom- 
municated  with  the  king,  and  used  his  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  charged  to  arbitrate  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  to  forward  the  Kestora- 
tion.  For  thia  service  he  was  made  Earl  of 
Sandwich.  In  the  fint  Dutch  War  he  oom- 
manded  a  aqnadnm  at  the  battle  of  Harwich 
(June  3,  166SJ,  and  commanded  at  the  attack 
on  the  Dutch  fleet  at  Bergen  {Aug.  12). 
Oblisred  by  attacks  in  Parliament  to  give  uo 
immand  of  the  fleet,  he  was  appoi 


ambassador  to  Spain,  and  succeeded  i 


lees 


in  the  battle  ol  Southwold  Bay. 

CUieadon,  Hut.  q^  UW  BaMUm  ud  hij*; 
FepTi.  Ciarn- 
Saudwloh,  JoHK,  4th  Eabi.  op  (i.  1713, 
i.  1792),  early  in  life  obtained  public  offices 
of  imporlanee.  As  plsnipotentiary  to  the 
States-General,  he  signed  in  1748  the  pre- 
Uminartoa  of  the  Treet;  tA  Aii-la-Chapelle. 
He  benme  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
on  his  return  to  England,  and  became 
M   intimatoly  oonnectsd  with  tlie  Bedford 


bction,  that  when  Felham  wished  in  ITGl 
to  rid  himself  of  that  faction,  he  be^an 
by  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Sandwich.  During 
the  next  twelve  years,  Lord  Sandwich  was 
out  of  otGco,  and  was  much  more  congeniaUy 
employed  with  the  gay  brotheiliood  of  Med- 
menham,  of  which  he  was  ft  conspieuouB 
member.  In  1T63  he  became  First  Loni 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  same  year  was 
made  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  as  a 
coUeagoe  of  Lord  Halifax.  In  this  post  ho 
signaheed  himself  by  his  violent  denunciation 
of  Wilkes,  of  whom  he  had  but  lately  been 
a  boon  companitKi.  As  the  head  of  •  de- 
partment, he  was  in  his  proper  sphere,  for 
hia  industry,  as  Walpole  says,  was  so  remaric- 
able  that  Uie  world  mistook  it  for  abilities. 
In  1766  he  was  guilty  of  using  the  meanest 
misrapresentation  to  the  king  in  order  to 
indnce  him  to  strike  out  the  name  of  the 
I'rinceta  of  Wales  from  the  Hegenoy  Bill. 
The  king  was  furiously  indignant ;  and 
within  two  months  dismissed  the  ministry. 
In  1767,  when  the  Duke  of  Grafton  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Bedford  faction.  Lord  Sand- 
wich "  took  over  the  salary  and  the  patronage 
of  the  Post  Office."  He  remained  in  that  ofSce 
until  the  Grafton  mioistry  gave  way  to  Lord 
North's  administration,  in  which  Sandwich  re- 
turned to  the  Admiralty.  He  failed  signally 
both  in  the  general  conduct  of  basineas  and  in 
redumngtbe  revolted  colonies.  InApril,  1779, 
Fox  attacked  liim  fleroely.  Narrowly  escaping 
a  direct  veto  of  censure.  Sandwich  fell  with 
Lord  North  in  1782,  and  thenceforth  lived  in 
retirement,  nnrespeeted  and  nnloTed. 

trolpvb'*     LeHfn;    flrtnvOlt   Pupw);    Tie- 
vdraa,  XaxVi  Li/t^  C.  J.  Fni, 

8aa^>,  Bdwdi,  Archbishop  of  York 
(i.  161S,  d.  IG8R),  was  at  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.'b  death  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge 
and  a  sealous  Frot«fltant,  He  favoured 
Northnmberlaud's  scheme,  and  preached  a 
powerful  sermon  in  favour  of  I&dy  Jane 
Grey,  for  whiuh  he  waa  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  subwonently  compelled  to  leave  the 
country.  On  the  acceesion  of  Elisabeth  he 
returned  to  England  and  became  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  in  1670  Bishop  of  London,  in 
which  capacity  he  exhibited  much  rigour 
towards  the  Noncouformists.  In  1676  he 
waa  made  Archbishop  of  York. 

become  pro- 
minent until  1741,  when  he  was  chosen  to 
brii^  forward  a  motion  for  the  removal  of 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole  from  the  king's  council. 
His  speech,  "  probably  concerted  with  the 
principal  Ol^oaition  leaders,  was  elaborato 
and  able."  But  the  motion  was  lost  by  a 
large  Tnajority.  On  the  fall  of  Walpole  he 
bei^une  Chancellor  at  the  Exchequer  under 
Wilmington,  hut  soon  afterwards  resigned 
office,  being  laised  to  the  peersge  and  receiv- 
ing a  place  in  the  royal  household. 


DiQitized^yGOO^Ie 


Sut  JutM  Awturd.  Tha  qnestion  at 
to  the  boiuidBry  vestwHrda  between  Cbu&da 
and  tha  United  States  having  beea  aubmicted 
to  the  arbitt&tion.  of  the  German  Emperor 
WiUivn,  the  followins^ award  was  given;- — 
That  tKcording  to  the  Tre^t/  ot  Waehingtoa 
(1846)  the  boundary,  after  it  had  been  con- 
tiilued  weetwardalong  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
of  north  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
vhich  aepaistea  the  continent  from  Van' 
coaver'a  Island,  and  had  further  been  drawn 
■outherly  through  the  middle  of  the  aaid 
channel  and  of  Fuca  Sttaits  to  the  Pacific, 
should  run  through  the  canal  of  Uaio  aa 
claimed  by  theUoited  Statce,  and  not  throiig;h 
the  Boaano  Straits  as  claimed  by  the  British 
Koverameat.  San  Juan  itself  was  a  small 
island  near  Tanconver'a  Island,  and  by  this 
award  became  American  territory.  It  was 
evacuated  by  England  in  consequence  (1873). 

Suiqiilinr    Dsclarsitioiii    Tub,   was 

JBRued  by  Itichard  Cameron,  Donald  Cargill, 
and  others  of  the  eitreme  Covanantora  at 
Sanquhar  in  Dumfriesshire  [June,  IGSO),  It 
dcolarsd  that  Charles  II.  had  forfeited  the 
crown  of  Scotland  "  by  his  perjury  and 
breach  of  covauont  both  to  Ood  and  Uia 
kirk."  Charles  was  at  the  same  time  ex- 
communicated by  Cai^ilL     [CAMiaoKLuis.] 

San  SolwstiMlf  Thi  Sieob  or,  during 
tJie  lait  campaign  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula 
(Aug.  31,  1813),  waaneceMarf,toenable  Wal- 
lingloa  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  and  otmduct  the 
war  in  France.  The  6rtt  mage  wai  begun  on 
July  10,  1813;  but  an  assault  on  the  town  on 
the  26th  was  repulsed  with  terrible  loM.  Wel- 
lington, repairing  to  San  Sebastian,  <adet«d 
Griiluun  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 
Daring  nine  days  of  ceaseleae  movement,  tan 
engagements  had  been  foo^^ht,  the  efieot  of 
which  was  that  Soult  wai  in  retmt,  while 
Wellington's  position  waa  so  strong,  that  he 
was  secure  from  ofiensive  action  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  and  could  resume  the  siege  of  San 
Sebaatian  under  the  direction  ot  Oraham. 
The  natural  and  artificial  difGcuUies  of  the 
aiege  were  very  great,  but  they  were  intensi- 
fied by  the  negligence  of  the  government  at 
home,  who'  woold  not  supply  a  sufficiently 
large  fleet  or  suitable  ammunition.  Still  the 
works  went  on  gradually,  under  the  energetic 
commander  ;  various  positions  were  succes- 
nvely  won,  and  on  the  30th,  600  yards  of  the 
eastern  eea-front  were  laid  open.  On  the 
morning  of  the  Slat,  the  aasault  was  made, 
and  after  a  terible  attack  the  town  was 
carried,  thoogh  the  castle  held  out.  For  some 
days  the  town  became  the  scene  o(  atrodtiea 
"  which  would  have  shamed  the  moat  ferodoua 
barbarians  of  antiquity."  When  the  ttoope 
had  in  some  m(»aure  recovered,  batteries  were 
raised  against  the  caatle,  which  aurrendered 
on  Sept.  S,  leaving  Wellington  free  to  tranafer 
the  war  into  the  south  of  Fiance. 

lIW>ar.pMiiuiilar)rar)CUntaB,  PnteHlarror. 


Santftl  Ksvolt.  The  Santals  were  a 
tribe  inhabiting  the  hill  ranges  of  Bajmahal. 
Being  harassed  by  the  prooeeaes  and  baililb 
of  the  courta,  and  by  the  demands  of  Ben- 
galee money-lenders,  they  suddenly  rose  in 
rebellion  (July,  1855),  and  carried  tire  and  dea- 
truction  among  the  villagos  of  the  Europeans. 
No  troops  were  available  but  the  hill  rangers, 
who  were  driven  back.  The  railway  now 
for  the  firet  time  brought  up  troops;  the 
rebels  were  henmied  in  and  hunted  diown; 
the  cholera  likewiae  made  great  havoo  among 
Lhem.  The  rebellion  was  eitinguiahed  on  the 
last  day  of  the  yetkr.  The  district  was  now 
converted  into  a  non-regulation  province,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a  commiauoner. 

Santtfossa,  The  Battle  of  (1710),  was 
fought  during  the  War  of  the  Succesaion  in 
Spain.  After  tiie  defeat  at  Almanaa,  King 
Philip  haatily  rotiuated  on  Saragoesa.  The 
allies  followed  with  difficulty.  Un  Aug.  19 
Stanhope  found  the  Spaniards  drawn  up  tofote 
Satagoisa,  with  the  Ebro  on  their  left,  a 
range  of  bills  upon  their  right,  with  a  deep 
ntvine  on  their  &ont.  The  Archduke  Chsrlil 
determined  to  risk  a  battle.  Stanhope  com- 
manded the  left  of  the  allies  formed  of  the 
English,  Dutch,  and  Palatines,  and  eked  out 


sisted  ot  Portugueaa  foot,  and  a  p«rt  of 
the  Germans  under  Count  Atalaya.  The 
Spaniards  had  about  twenty-five,  and  the 
aUies  aboot  twenty-three  thousind  men.  The 
left  was  the  first  to  engage.  Then  the  Portu- 
guese at  once  made  off,  attracting  large  bodies 
ot  the  enemy  in  pursuit.  The  remainder  ot 
the  allies  stcadilv  stood  their  ground,  and  at 
length  drove  back  the  enemy.  On  the  right, 
the  Dutch  and  Germans  aeon  threw  the 
enemy  into  confusion.  In  the  centre  the 
veteran  Spaniaida.  after  a  steady  resistance 
to  Storemberg,  retreated  in  good  order.  Six 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  with  a  laige 
number  of  cannon,  and  poescsmon  of  San- 
gossa  wa«  aecured  to  the  victors.  After  con- 
siderable debate,  the  allies,  in  occordanoe  with 
Stanhope's  desire,  advanced  on  tladrid. 
Bo jsr.  Awu  U :  Stanhopa,  War  ^  Ik*  St 


ffM^itiiflii  Ooii'rakliioit  (1S66).    On 
Jan.  2S  the  King  of  Sardinia  acceded  to  the 

convention  between  the  English  and  Fi«nch 
governments  of  April  ID,  1864,  and  agrerd 
to  furnish  and  maintain  at  fall  for  the 
requirements  of  the  war  16,000  men  under 
the  command  of  a  Sardinian  geDeral  By  a 
separate  article  England  and  Fiance  agreed 
to  ^oarantee  the  integrity  of  the  long's 
dommions.  England  undertook  the  charges 
of  transporting  tha  troops  to  and  from  the 
Crimea,  and  tinder  the  beaty  a  recommend»- 
tion  was  to  be  mode  to  Parliament  to  advance 
a  million  sterling  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  at 
tour  per  cent.    [Ckimium  Wak.] 
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Swnitoga,  The  CoMTMHTiotr  of  (Oct., 
1777),  dujuig  the  Ameriom  Wnr  ol  ladepen- 
/leuce,  was  the  uloein^  scene  of  CreiLetal  Bur- 
goyne's  diBHatrouB  campaign,  which  resaltod 
m  his  retreat  OQ  SanLtogii,  where  he  found 
himself  (Oct.  10,  1777)  wiUi  3,600  man 
opposed  to  Qstes  with  13,216  men.  Bur- 
goyoe  leoeiving  no  tidings  of  Clinton,  with 
soLTcity  in  his  army  developiiig  almost 
into  famine,  made  proposals  for  negotiations. 
Ghttes  (^ered  terms,  which  were  at  once  re. 
jectedas  degrading,  and  not  wishing  to  drive  to 
despair  a  body  of  brave  men.  he  finally 
agreed  to  the  terms  proposed  by  Bnrgayne. 
The  chief  of  these  were  that  the  troops  should 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  should  be  allowed  a 
ft«e  paaSHi^e  to  England,  on  condition  that 
they  would  not  again  tngage  in  the  war,  and 
that  tho  treaty  should  be  called  a  convention, 
and  not  a  capitulation.  These  terms  were 
alrreed  to  on  Uie  17th,  and  on  that  day  the 
British  troops  morehed  out.  The  importance 
of  the  surrender  was  felt  throughout  the 
world,  as  wuB  iihown  by  tho  tact  th&t  Fiance 
at  once  acknowledged  the  "  Independent 
United  States  of  America,"  and  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  them.  Spain  followed  the  lead 
of  France,  and  Hollono  did  not  long  remain 
neutraL  Lord  Stanhope  has  eaid  of  it,  that 
"even  of  those  groat  confiicts,  in  which 
hondreds  of  thousands  have    been  engaged, 

been  more  fruitful  of  results  than  this  sur- 
render of  thirty-five  hundred  fighting  men  at 
Saratoga." 

Bauson.   Hut.   <t^  Amrr.  B-v;.  <ti.,  o.    H, 

Staabope,  HM.   tif  £■«..  vi.,  e.  Mi    Ooirdan. 

Antwiam  Fur  ;  Cnaajr,  OwinH  BatOm. 

Sanfleld,  Fatkioi  (d.  leos),  was  an 
Iriih  Jacobite  of  great  military  genius.  Be 
held  a  oommission  in  the  English  life-giiards, 
and  served  under  Monmouth  on  the  continent. 
He  fongfat  brilliantly  at  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor  against  hia  former  general.  Soon  after 
the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  he  was 
defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  Wiucanton.  He 
■at  for  the  county  of  Dublin  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  of  16SB.  In  16SS  be  woa  sent  by 
James  II.  as  commander  into  Connanght.  He 
Mcured  Oalway,  and  drove  the  English  from 
Sligo.  Shortly  afterwards  Jiunee  created  him 
Bart  of  Lucan.  He  wsa  present  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  and  insisted  on  making  a  stand 
at  Limerick  against  the  advice  of  Tyrconnel. 
He  surprised  the  English  artillery  and  com- 
peUed  William  to  raise  the  siege  (Aug.,  1680). 
His  administration  of  that  town  was  not  alto- 
gether Buccoasfu!.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
French  gonorol,  St.  Ruth,  he  soon  qnarrelled 
with  him ;  and  his  advir«  to  avoid  a  battle, 
given  after  the  fell  of  Athlone.  was  peitinn- 
(dously  disregarded.  At  the  battle  of  Aghrim 
He  commanded  the  reserve,  and  through  some 
misnndeiManding  never  received  orders  to 
charge.  He  covered  the  retreat.  Once  more 
hii    anaagements  lor   making   a  stand  at 


Limerick  were  hampered  by  his  colleagoea. 
The  death  of  Tyrconnel,  however,  left  him  in 
supreme  oommand,  but  he  soon  deapaiied  of 
the  defence.  He  therefore  opened  negotia- 
tions with  Oinkell.  Limenck  capitulated 
on  Oct.  3,  1691,  and  the  majority  of  its  garri- 
son choae  to  follow  Barafield  into  the  French 
service.  He  was  given  a  command  in  the 
intended  French  invasion  of  England  in 
1692.  He  fousht  with  great  gallantry  in 
the  French  rsnlis  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk, 
and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Londen.  "  A 
perishing  nationality,"  says  Banke,  referring 
to  Sarafield,  "  has  sometimes  men  granted  to 
it  in  whom  its  virtues  are  represented." 

C.  T.  WlliDB,  Jamm  II.  and  Ou  Duki  o/  Br- 
tJAi  UmcmalMj,  Bitt.  qf  Bn^.j  Baaka,  Hi<t.  ff 

Saoehie  Bum,  Thb  BanL*  or  (June 
18,  IiS8),  Insulted  in  the  defwt  and  death  of 
James  III.  of  Scotland  at  the  hands  of  his 
insurgent  barons,  headed  by  Angus  "  Bell  tho 
Cat,"  Home,  Hepburn,  and  Bothwell,  who  had 
plotted  to  get  hold  of  James's  son  to  make  use 
of  him  against  hia  father's  authority. 

Sanmdora,  Adiorai.  Sib  Chaiilu  {d. 
1 776),  served  under  Anaon  in  hu  expedition 
to  the  South  Sees.  In  1741  he  became  post- 
captain.  In  1747  he  aided  Hawke  in  bis 
victory  over  the  French,  and  in  17G0  vras 
returned  for  Plymontb.  He  became  Treasurer 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  (1764),  and  Comp- 
troller of  the  Navy  (1766;.  In  lTfi7  Saunders 
was  appointed  commander-ia- chief  of  the 
Jllediterranean  squadron,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  rear.admiraL  In  1759  he  com- 
manded the  fleet  which  conveyed  Wolfe  to 
Quebec  He  received  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  his  co-operation, 
Pitt  calling  him  a  man  "  equaUing  those 
who  have  t^cen  armadas."  In  1760  he  went 
to  the  Mediterranean  as  commander-in-chief. 
He  was  made  vice-admital.  In  1765  he  be- 
came Lord  of  the  Admiialtv.  Saunders  sub- 
sequently became  Fint  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
and  Pnvy  CoundUor  (1766),  and  admiral 
in  1T70.  He  was  boned  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 


elections.  He  did  not  often  apeak  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  there  was  perhaps  no  one  in  the 
House  more  thoroughly  respected  as  a  man  of 
liberal  principles  aiid  unbending  inlegritj; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  reliable  bulwarks 
of  the  Whig  party.  He  was  a  strenuous  and 
consistent  opponent  of  tho  American  War  in 
all  its  staf^es.  He  resisted  the  prosecution  of 
Wilkes.  He  vros  the  first  to  r^eve  in  some 
measure  the  disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics, 
by  carrying  a  bill  for  that  purpose  in  1778; 
and  he  was  consequently  one  of  the  principal 
aafferers  by  the  Oordon  Riots,  ikter.  Be 
toDDght  in  a  bill  against  Pojnah  o '"" 
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But   perfaapB  tlie  most   oelebiBled    meanira 

connected  with  the  name  of  Sir  G«orge  Savile 
ia  the  Nullum  Tempui  Bill,  which  bad  its 
origin  in  oil  nttempt  on  the  part  of  the 
ministiy  and  the  crown  to  put  into  force 
Bgsinit  the  Duke  of  Portknil  the  old  maiim 
"Nullum  tempiui  occiurit  r^" — "that  no 
length  of  continiuutco  or  good  faith  of  pos- 
aesaioTi  in  available  ugoinot  a  claim  of  the 
crown."  Savile'B  bill  abolished  thia  maxim 
— "  the  opprobriaiQ  of  prsrogative  and  the 
diBgrsce  of  our  law  " — by  providing  that  an 
uaioterrupted  enjoyment  for  sixty  years  of 
an  estate  derived  tnmi  the  crown  ihonld  bar 
the  crown  from  reclaiming  its  gift  under 
pretence  of  any  flaw  in  the  grant  or  other 
oslect  of  title. 

a.  J.  Fn;  ChaOuM 

Savile,  8m  HmsT  (i.  1549,  d.  16SS),  a 
man  of  great  learning,  wa«  tutor  in  Greek  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  I5S5  be  becune  warden 
of  Uerton  Collfige,  and  in  1606  proroBt  of 
Eton.  At  Oxford  he  founded  the  Savilian 
professorshipe  of  geometry  and  aatronomy. 
Thus  "  magazine  of  learning,"  ai  he  was 
called,  edited,  amongst  other  works,  four 
booka  of  the  Hiitary  and  the  Agricola  ot 
Tacitus,  the  works  of  St.  Chirsostom,  and 
a  useful  collection  of  the  old  chroniclers, 
which  he  styled  Serum  Anglitarum  Seriplmn 
pgil  Btdam  Fiaeijmi  (1696). 

SatOT'i  Bohtfaci  of.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (IS46— 1270),  was  a  prince  of 
the  reigning  house  of  Savoy,  and  uncle  of 
Henry  HI.  a  queen.  To  thia  he  owed  his 
early  advancement  bt  the  archbishopric,  for 
which  be  had  very  few  qualiflcstiono.  His 
rule  waa  intensely  unpopular,  aa  that  ol  a 
foreigner  and  depeudorit  of  the  court.  He 
bas  made  little  mark  in  the  histoiy  of  bis  see. 
The  palace  of  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand  took 
iti  name  from  hia  brother  Peter. 

Hook,  .JnAMtkoiM  <J  Cmtorlwry,  tdL  iii. 

Savcrr  Conferonoa,  The  (lesi),  waa 
held  in  the  Savoy  Palace  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  relations  ot  the  FuritaiiB 
towards  tha  Church,  and  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  Liturgy.  It  consisted  of  twdve 
bishops,  among  whom  were  Cosiii,  KandeiBun, 
Pearson,  and  Sparrow;  and  tw^re  Puritan 
divines,  including  Baxter,  Calamy,  Reynolds, 
and  Lightfoot.  After  sitting  bom  April  IS 
to  July  24,  they  came  to  no  practical  con- 
clusion, and  reported  that  "  The  Church's 
welfare,  unity,  and  peaoe,  and  bis  majesty's 
satisfaction,  were  ends  upon  which  they  were 
all  agreed;  but  sa  to  means,  they  could  not 
come  to  any  harrnony.'*  The  failure  of  the 
&voy  Conference  excluded  a  targe  nomber  of 
Poritona  from  the  Church.  [For  the  altera- 
tions in  the  Lilurgy,  which  so  far  as  they  hod 
■ny  effect  conphwued  Ttib£it  than  minimiAed 


M  between  Anglican  and  Pntitan, 
M  PKim  Book.] 

Cvdwsll.   SWorv  ef    Cmfemum    fMetW 
■itk  tJM  Boal:  of  Cvmmait  Ptaitr. 

,  WiLLUH  [if.  1401),  a  cleigy- 
time  beneflced  at  Lynn,  and 
later  in  London,  was  the  first  person  buint  in 
England  for  Lollordy.  Proceedings  wore 
taken  against  him  during  the  same  aesaion  in 
which  the  Act,  lii  htrtlieo  eeiabtimidB,  waa 
embodied  in  the  statute  of  the  year ;  but  his 
execution  on  the  simple  authority  of  the 
king's  writ  has  given  some  occasicHt  for  con- 
troYorey  oa  (o  whether,  before  the  passing  of 
the  new  Act,  the  king  bod  power  to  issue 
writs  Dt  kerelicti  eomburrndo.  The  abaencc  of 
precedent,  however,  makes  the  snppoaitiou  im- 
probable. 

Stnblw,  Cnut,  ?>•<.,  vol.  iiL 
B&wyer,  Sm  Robeut,  an  eminent  Tory 
lawyer,  was  Attorney-General  at  the  time  of 
the  Rye  Houas  Plot,  and  distinguiabed  him- 
self by  his  zeal,  if  not  rancour,  in  praaecuting 
the  Wbigs  concerned  in  that  meaaure.  Con- 
tinuing long  in  office,  in  16IJS  he  refused  to 
help  Jamea  II.  in  vindicating  the  diapenaing 
power,  yet  such  was  his  fame,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  a  succeasor,  tlut  he  was  not 
dismiased  till  IGBS.  He  was  leading  coun- 
sel for  the  Seven  Bishops,  and  after  nising 
difficulties,  accepted  the  Revolution.  In 
1690  he  was  violently  attacked  for  his  con- 
duct in  relation  to  die  trial  of  Sir  R.  Arm- 
strong, a  Rye  House  plotter,  excepted  from 
the  Act  of  Indenmity,  and  expelled  the 
House  ot  Commons. 


country  now  called  Uolatein,  and  £ree  iid- 

S'  '  '  Dg  islands.  They  ore  next  mentioned  aa 
ing  the  SBa-board  of  the  ocean.  In  187, 
when  the  first  authentic  notice  of  their  piiaciea 
and  pliinderinga  waa  written,  they  had  not 
only  stamped  their  name  on  the  British  coaat 
[Saxoh  Suoile],  but  extended  it  over  the 
northern  lands  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Ems  ;  and  in  the  seventh  century  bread  tracts 
of  Britain,  and  brooder  tracts  of  Germany 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder,  were  in  the 
poaaesaian  ot  people  called  by  Uieir  name. 
Those  that  atayed  in  Qennany  were  long 
known  aa  Old  Saxons,  to  distinguish  than 
from  the  settlers  beyond  the  sea.  Those 
clung  tenocioualy  to  their  primitive  uasga 
and  national  forma  of  rule  after  the  otben 
had  begun  to  abandon  them.  Whether  tbe 
expansion  of  the  Saxon  name  oa  ,the  Conti- 
nent was  due  to  immignition  and  conqoest, 
aa  it  WAS  in  Britain,  ia,  though  ponible, 
extremely  doubtfuL  It  is  thought  more 
likely  that  it  was  merely  extended  to  > 
number  ot  anparats  but  neighbouring  tribes 
ftliMdy   inhabiting     tboae   legions,  ••    the 
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common  deagnstion  of  >  iiuge  confcdsTBcy. 

Such  peoplea  u  the  Chauci  and  Chenuici, 
while  keeping  their  proper  tribe  n>me«  among 
themselvoB,  would  be  called  Suona  bv  those 
that  ware  outside  the  confedentcy.  jost  aa 
Siilii  and  Ubii  were  known  hi  Franln.  This 
ii  the  readiest  way  of  explaiaing'  the  sudden 
spring  of  the  Suxons  from  an  obscure  tribe, 
confined  to  a  narrow  territory,  into  a  great- 
DMa  and  notoriety  that  have  left  a  broad 
mark  on  human  destiny.  From  the  third  to 
the  uxth  centuries  these  Sazona  were  swarm- 
ing in  their  "  keels  "  over  and  up  and  down 
the  narrow  aeaa,  spoiling  and  wasting  the 
property,  and  at  length  depopulating  and 
seizing  the  soil  of  oiviiised  peoples  within 
their  reach.  If  Clandian  be  beheved,  tbey 
watered  the  Orkneys  with  their  blood  ;  they 
certainly  founded  UTsral  kingdoms  in 
Britain,  and  at  laaat  one  settlement  in  Oanl. 
So  deep  waa  the  impreannn  made  by  their 
strengtb,  ferocity,  and  persistence  on  the  men 
whose  lands  they  took  that  these  men  gave 
their  name  to  all  the  German  inrsders,  and, 
biter  Mill,  their  subjugation  in  their  nativH 
homes  cost  Charlemagne  a  genemtion  of  effort. 
Ethnology  classes  them  as  a  Low  German 
race,  with  fewer  and  fainter  affinities  of 
language  and  chaiactar  to  the  High  German 
than  their  partners  in  oonqueit,  the  Angles. 
The  fair  bail,  blue  eye,  and  robust  animal 
nature,  characteristic  of  the  southern  Kngliah 
peasant,  are  ascribed  to  his  Saxon  origin. 
The  derivative  meaning  of  the  name  is 
disputed ;  it  has  been  variously  interpreted  as 
seamen,  users  of  the  short  knife  (ttai),  settlers 
(<«),  advoraariea  {laehi).  and  other  things. 
Their  efficiency  as  makers  of  history  in  early 
dayl  ia  traced  to  their  having  been  ontouchiid 
by  Konun  civiliaation,  to  their  long  continu- 
ance, as  I^feaaur  Freernan  words  it,  "  in  a 
state  of  healthy  barbarism." 

La[ip«Dberg[,^H4lo-5ajm  jr{iif«;Ps^rTavB.  Sup. 
C<iii>i«iHHil(li;  Skene,  CiUic  Scollanil;  E]tou, 
Orvtni  a/  Bi^.  But.,  StubU.  ComI.  BM. 

[J.  R.] 
Sazon  Shore,  Trb,  was  in  Roman  times 
that  part  of  Briton  especially  liable  to  the 
inroads  of  the  6axon  pirates.  'Hiis  neces- 
sitated the  presence  of  a  large  force  of  Roman 
soldiers.  Their  commandor  was  the  Comei 
Lilerit  Siaotiiei  (Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore), 
whose  jurisdiction  extended  from  Norfolk  to 
Snssex.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing,  a* 
■oma  have  maintained,  that  the  Saxon  Shore 
was  inhabited  by  ' '  Saxon  "  colonies.  The 
«ipreadon  "  Litns  SazonioDm "  is  exactly 
analogoiu  to  the  Welsh  March  of  later  times, 
which  meant  the  distriot  specially  open  to 
Welsh  attacks. 


Hew 

the  oracle  of  those  who  were  called  I 
in  the  worst  sense,  and  steered  all  titeir 
counsels  and  designs  "  (Clarendon).  He  was 
one  of  tlie  fonnders  of  the  colony  of  Con- 
neoticnt,  and  thought  of  emigrating  himself. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  foremost  opponents  of 
ship-monev,  bot  the  govemmeot  preferred  to 
try  Hampden's  case  istfaer  than  his.  In  1639 
he  was  committed  to  custody  for  refusing 
to  lake  the  military  oath  against  the  Scuts 
required  by  the  Idtig.  Ue  was  appointed  in 
May,  1B41,  Master  of  the  Court  of  Warda, 
when  the  king  thought  of  winning  the  popular 
leaders  by  preferment,  but  remained  firm, 
voted  for  the  exclusion  of  the  biahops,  became 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and 
raised  a  regiment  of  foot  for  the  Parliiiment. 
He  continued  to  sit  in  the  Honse  of  Lords 
until  its  abolition.  In  164S  he  acted  aa  one 
of  the  Parliamentary  commissioners  at  the 
Treaty  of  Newport,  uul  voted  ia  favour  of  an 
accommodation  with  the  king.  Cromwell 
appointed  him  to  sit  in  his  House  of  Lords, 
but  he  refused  to  accept  the  offer.  In  1660 
he  took  part  in  the  intrigues  to  bring  about 
the  Iteetoration,  and  was  rewarded  by  being 
made  Lord  Frii^  Seal.  His  contemporaries 
charged  him  wiu  duplicity,  and  nit^named 
biin  "  old  subtlety." 

CUrendoD.  Hut  o/Uw  Sittllimi;  Wood,  JtMna 

Saj  uid  Bala,  James  Fieknm,  Lout 
(if.  H50],  was  Tmasurer  of  England  from 
144S  to  1460,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  Hence  he  gained  great 
□npopularity,  and,  on  the  insurgents  under 
Jack  Cede  reaching  London,  he  was  seised, 
and  after  a  mock  tnal  beheaded. 


Injr  uid  Bala,  Willia>  Fienhm,  Ind 

iv[d.  1471),  son  of  the  preceding,  fought  on 
the  Yorkist  side  at  Northampton.  He  was  n 


seqnently  made  Lord  High  Admiral  by  Ed- 
ward IV.,  fied  with  the  king  in  1470,  and, 
returning  in  the  next  year,  waa  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Bamet. 

Scalei,  Thomas,  Lokd  {d.  1460),  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  French  wars  and  in 
repressing  Jack  Cade's  rebellion.  Me  was  a 
faithful  follower  of  the  Lancastrian  cause, 
and  in  1460,  after  the  battle  of  Northampton, 
was  captured  by  die  Yorkists,  and  put  to  death. 

Soaadalnm  Ibfn&tiim  w  the  use 

of   language  derogatory   to  a   peer  or  great 
officer  of  the  realm.     It  was  created  a  special 
offence  with  special  punishments  in  1275. 
Sir  J.  Stapban,  HiM.  qf  Ut,  Criminti  Imb. 

Schanb,  Su  Lckb,  was  a  Swim  in  the 
BritiA  service.  He  first  appears  in  1718  as 
the  confidential  secretary  to  Stanhope  in 
Spain.  In  1730  he  was  knighted,  and  sent  as 
minister  to  Paris  in  1721,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  reoetved  from  the  regent  communi- 
AttMtnury'a  Jaoobite  plot 
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whioh  led  to  its  detactioti.    He  returned  to 

England  in  1724,  luiviag  attemnted,  as  the 
friend  of  Carteret,  to  obtain  a.  dukt!doin  lor 
the  intended  husband  of  b  d&ughter  of 
Muditme  de  Fl&t^o,  the  sister  of  the  king's 
miHtreBS,  tfae  Counteestrf  DarUn^n.  Horace 
Walpole  was  sent  by  Tonrnshand  to  counter- 
Bct  his  designs,  and,  as  the  affnirs  were  at  a 
deadlock,  George  was  compelled  to  recall 
him.  Hit  sabsequent  diplomatic  career  was 
onimporiant. 

Sohina  Aot,  The,  was  passed  in  May, 
l7lt.  It  was  a  measure  devised  by  the 
extreme  High  Church  party,  and  encoui&Red 
by  Bolingbroke  aa  a  party  more  against 
Oxford.  It  was  introduced  by  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  Its  object  was  to  confirm  a 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which 
precluded  schoolmasters  and  tutors  from 
giving  instruction  without  previously  anb- 
scribing  a  du^laration  of  conformity  io  the 
EstabliahedChureb.  This  CBBtrittion,  although 
not  abolished  by  the  Toleration  Act,  had  long 
been  practically  suspeoded.  The  Schism  Act 
therefore  imposed  secere  penalties  on  all 
tnloTS  and  schoolmaston  who  presumed  to 
uutract  without  havinz  first  received  a 
licence  from  a  bishop.  It  easily  passed  its 
two  first  stages,  but  at  the  third  reading  it 
was  vigoronaly  opposed  by  the  Whigs.  In 
the  Upper  House  several  amendments  were 
made  in  committee.  Teachers  memly  of  read- 
ing, writing,  arithoLetic,  and  navigation  were 
exclnded  from  its  operations.  The  power 
of  convicting  offandt^  was  lodged  in  the 
superior  courts  alone.  By  an  absurd  clause, 
the  tutors  of  the  sons  of  noblemen  were  de- 
clared exempt  from  its  reotriction.  But  the 
bill  was  most  unjoetly  extended  to  Ireland. 
This  iniquitous  measure  was  repealed,  together 
with  the  Occasional  Conformity  Act^  in  spite 
of  much  opposition,  in  1717. 

Bojoa,  LtttTU  BinMrwiiM;   Wyon,  Xnga  0/ 
Qunt^niu;  ^tuito]/t,  Rng%of^u*m  Aunt, 


man  Elbe  dudhiee,  which  already  in  1848  had 
oauaed  a  scrioua  war,  came  to  a  head  in  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  countries  in  1B63. 
xbroughout  the  negotiations  Lord  Russell 
had  given  the  Danish  govemmant  sound  and 
sensible  advice,  to  the  efiect  that  tbey  must 
treat  the  German  populations  of  those  two 
provinces  fairly,  and  give  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint totheOermangovemmBnt.  Unjuly23, 
13S3,  when  the  struggle  seemed  approaching, 
Lord  Pnlmerston  was  quostioned  as  to  the 
oourae  England  intended  to  puraue  daring 
the  struggle,  if  such  should  arise,  and  he 
replied :  "  We  are  convinced — I  am  con- 
vinced, at  least — that  if  soy  violent  attempt 
wen  made  to  overthrow  the  rights  and  inter- 
fere with  the  independence  of  Denmark,  those 
who  made  the  attempt  would  find  in  the 


reaolt  that  it  vrould  not  be  Denmark  alone 
with  which  the^  would  have  to  contend" 
This  statement  Lord  Polmerston  afterwards 
eiplidced  to  be  merely  iuteoded  to  convey 
his  own  unpression  that,  in  the  event  of 
Denmark  being  attacked,  some  European 
power  would  interfere ;  but  it  was  nndonbtedly 
taken  at  the  time  to  mean  that  England  would 
support  Denmark.  The  Danee,  thetctoie, 
counted  on  England,  and  the  English  public 
was  eagier  for  war.  The  EigJish  government 
proposed  to  France  to  intervene  with  arms,  but 
the  French  emperor  refused.  The  Danes  were 
consequently  left  to  take  care  of  themaolves. 
The    English     conduct,     however,     though 

Srudent,  had  been  decidedly  open  to  censure, 
a,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  the  govern- 
ment had  certainly  led  Denmark  to  believe  in 
English  assistutce.  When,  therefore,  the  war 
was  ended  and  Denmark  crushed,  a  vote  of 
consare  was  proposed  in  both  Houses  by  tiie 
OppDsitian.  In  the  Lords  the  vote  was  carrieii ; 
in  the  Commons  Mr,  Disraeli  made  a  meet 
telling  speech  against  Oie  government  policy, 
and  the  vote  was  only  averted  by  on  amend- 
ment which  evaded  the  question  entiiely. 

BcTC*.  ifolu  Komam  Emp..  mpplen.  6b. :  Jm- 
niul  Bifitltt;  ttmtarii  MoCurUij,  Hut.  ofOmr 

BohombOM,  FaEnsRicK  Hkruakm, 
CocNT  or  (».  1618,  d.  1690),  was  bran  at 
Heidelberg.  His  father  was  on  offico'  in  the 
household  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  his  mother 
an  English  lady  of  the  Dudley  family.  As  a 
Proteetant,  he  fought  against  the  Imperialists 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  for  the  Dutch. 
Swedes,  and  French.  After  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  (lfl48)  he  became  chamberlain  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  1S50  he  repaired  lo 
Fiance,  and  served  under  Turenne  until  the 
PeaceofthoPyrenee8(1660).  He  than  entored 
the  Portuguese  service,  and  it  was  chiefly  by 
his  assistttuce  that  that  country  compelled 
Spain  to  recognise  the  sovereignty  la  the 
house  of  Bragansa  (ISSS).  He  then  retained 
to  Piunce,  whpre  he  was  naturalised,  and  ob- 
tained the  baton  of  a  maiBhal  of  France  (167G}. 
During  the  next  years  he  served  in  FUndors. 
The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantea  caused 
a'complete  change  in  his  fortunes.  Afta  a 
short  visit  to  Portugal,  to  negotiate  a  nuT- 
riage  between  Pedro  II.  and  Maria  Sc^iiia, 
daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  he  entared 
the  service  of  Frederic  William,  the  "  Great 
Elector  "  of  Brandenburg.  On  the  death  of 
that  prince,  his  successor,  [Vedoric,  generously 
gave  up  the  great  DOmmander  to  aid  William 
of  Orange  in  the  execution  of  his  plana.  He 
was  immediately  made  William's  second  in 
command,  and  rode  aide  bf  side  with  him 
through  the  streets  of  London.  *  Ha  was 
made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  created  duke, 
end  appointed  Master  of  the  Onillaiioe. 
The  Commons  voted  £100.0QO  to  him  in 
graUtnde  for  his  servicea.     ^  1689  he  was 
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Ireluiil,  hiB  forcM  contistmg  mainly  of  nw 

recruita.  He  l&oded  in  the  north  of  Ulster, 
took  C^tricHargui.aod  marched  into  Leinrter. 
Outside  Dundalk  he  declined  battle  with  the 
enemy,  vho  vera  greatly  superior  in  numbers. 
Still  James'i  nrmy  did  not  atttick,aad  the  duke 
retired  into  Ulster  for  winter  qiiarters.  His 
oondui.'t  was  severely  but  uni  ustly  critidsed  in 
England.  In  June,  lfl90,  William  landed  at 
C&rrickferguB  at  the  haul  of  a  targe  *nny. 
Schomberg:  met  him  near  Belfast,  and  the  united 
troopa  marched  on  the  Boyno.  He  pronoimced 
strongly  against  William's  intention  of  attack- 
ing the  Insb  there.  Tbo  battle  was  won ;  when 
Sternberg,  seeing  the  enemy's  cavalry  maldng 
a  gallant  reaistance,  rushed  at  them,  cry- 
ing aloud  to  his  Huguenot  troops,  "  Come 
on,  gentlemen ;  there  are  ;oar  peneont«rs." 
Tfaey  were  his  last  words.  "  Hia  mililnrT 
skill,"  says  Marakilay,  "  was  uniTeraally 
acknowledged.  For  hi*  religion  he  had  re- 
signed a  splendid  income,  had  laid  down  the 
truncheon  of  a  marshal  of  France,  and  had, 
at  nearly  eighty  yeais  of  age,  begun  the  world 
again  as  a  needy  soldier  of  fortune."  [Botitb.] 
Haaular.  Hid.  o/ k'lig. ;  Bauke,  Hift.  of  Sua.; 
Mvtln.  Hirinn  dt  PniiK*i  ScUfer,  QiKkioUt 


liam  ni.'H  right  wing  at  the  battle 
Boyne.  He  marched  some  miles  np  the  river, 
and  crossed  it  by  the  bridge  of  elane,  thus 
taming  the  French  Sank  and  rear.  In  1691 
his  father's  services  and  his  own  were  re- 
warded by  creating  him  Duke  of  Leinster. 
In  I6B3  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  ooast  of  Brjtanny.  But 
ttunell  and  the  other  English  adminis  do- 
cided  that  the  year  was  too  far  adrsnced  for 
inich  an  enterprise.  Consequently  the  arma- 
ment never  set  ont.  After  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  the  Spanidi  Succeaaion,  ha  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  English  and  Dutch 
force,  which  disembarked  at  Lisbon.  He 
proved  inefficient,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
recalled,  and  Galway  sent  oat  in  his  stead. 
"  Scbomberg,"  says  Mr.  Wyon,  "seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  weak  men,  who, 
when  beset  with  difficulties,  can  do  nothing 
hut  sit  down  and  complain.'' 

Moduli;.  Bill  o/Enf.  :  fTjon,  Orwi  Brilirfa 
daring  Oa  Kngn  of  Qiu^  Aiau. 

SohwazM,  Mabtik  (iJ,  I48T)  I  was  a  Oerman 
veteran,  commandingthe  foreign  auxiliaries  of 
I^mbert  Simnel.  He  was  slain,  with  most  of 
his  followBTS,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Stoke, 
which  rained  the  Yorkist  cause. 
Baoou.  Bmrg  FII. 

Soilly  Islaitdl,  The,  were  inhabited  in 
the  earliest  times  as  the  abundance  of  pre-his- 
toric  remains  fonnd  there  shows.  They  were 
probably  the  Cassiterides  of  the  Greek  writers. 
Their  position  exposed  them  to  Danish  occn- 
pttion.    In  938  Uief  were  conquered,  either 


from  the  Danes  or  the  Coraish  Welsh,  by 
Athelstan,  and  were  granted  to  the  monks  ot 
Treeco.  Aiterwards  they  were  transferred  to 
the  Abbey  of  T\ivi»tock.  They  became  part 
of  the  Dachy  of  Cornwall.  Queen  Elisabeth 
granted  them  on  lease  to  the  Qodolpbin  family. 
They  afterwards  were  leased  by  the  Dnke  ot 
Leea&  The  lessee  has  very  consideiable 
powen.  In  the  Civil  War  they  held  out  for 
Charlee  under  Sir  John  GIranville,  and  became 
a  centre  for  privateers.  In  1661  Blakereduced 
them  to  obedience  to  the  Commonwealth. 

fieiltte  i*  the  conntiT  comprising  the 
lower  valley  and  delta  of  the  Indus.  It  was 
divided  into  three  princinUities,  Upper  Scinde, 
Heerpoore,  and  Lower  Scinde.  The  rulers  of 
these  provinces  were  called  Ameers,  and  wete 
almost  as  independent  of  each  other  as  the 
prinoea  of  Bajpootana;  and  Lord  Auckland, 
in  oonseqnence,  entored  into  separate  treabes 
with  thom  in  1B39,  which  impcsed  on  them  a 
snbsidiftry  force  and  tribute.  They  had  for- 
merly been  dependent  on  Cabul,  but  had  not 
Ciid  any  tribute  since  tSOO.  Their  secret 
ostility  to  the  English  during  the  Afghsji 
expedition  of  1S3B  compelled  the  latter  to 
take  some  stops  against  thom,  and  they 
were  forced  to  accede  to  a  sahsidiary  alliance. 
During  the  three  subsequent  years  in  which 
Afghanistan  was  occupied  by  oar  troops,  and 
Scinde  had  become  the  basis  ot  our  operationl 
beyond  the  Indus,  their  conduct  was  marked 
with  good  faith  if  not  cordiality.  They  per- 
mitted a  free  passage  to  the  troops ;  they  sup- 
plied the  gairisons  ot  Cabul  and  Candahar 
and  other  places  with  provisions.  But  two  or 
three  of  the  Ameers  were  emboldened  to  ha»- 
tility  by  our  reverses':  and  Lord  Ellenborongh, 
on  hearing  of  thi^  determined  to  inflict  signal 
chastisement  on  them.  Sir  Charles  Napier  (q.  v.) 
was  sent  to  Scinde  to  inqnire  into  the  matter 
(September,  1843).  Violently  preiadioed 
against  the  Ameeis,  he  soon  declared  that  the 
treaty  of  1B3E>  had  been  violated,  and  the 
draft  of  a  very  disadvantageous  treaty  waa 
forwarded  to  be  negotiattid  with  the  Ameers. 
The  intrigue*  of  Ali  Moorad,  one  of  the 
Ameers,  who  desired  to  become  lais,  or  lord 
paramount  of  Upper  Sdnde,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Hoar  Roostum,  caused  Sir  Charlee  to  believe 
that  all  the  Ameers,  eicept  Ali  Moorad,  were 
disaffected.  Meer  Roostum  was  so  alarmed 
by  his  attitude  that  he  fled  to  the  camp  of  Ali 
Moorad.  The  double  traitor  thereupon  prr- 
snaded  Sir  Charles  that  this  was  intended  as 
an  insult,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  de- 
posing Meer  Rooatum,  and  appointing  Ali 
Moorad  raia  in  hia  place.  To  show  hie  power. 
Sir  Charles  captured  Emangnrb,  a  fort  ae<>med 
inaccessible.  A  conference  was  now  held  at 
Hyderabad  between  Major  Outram  and  the 
assembled  Ameen,  who  denied  that  they  had 
infringed  the  treaty.  The  city  was  in  a  state 
of  commotion,  and  on  the  1 6th  a  large  body 
of  Beloochee  ti«op>  attacked  the  Beridency. 
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After  a  gallant  defence  ot  Uiree  hoim,  Major 
Untnun  retired  with  the  1<mb  of  ■eveuteeii 
killed,  wounded,  and  mimBg,  to  the  armed 
steamer  uichared  in  the  river.  Sir  Chorlea 
Napier  now  marched  on  Hydeiahad,  and 
came  npon  Uie  Beloochee  army  at  Meanee 
(Feb.  17,  ]S43),irhBie  a  complete  Tictorjwu 
gained.  Lord  Ellenborough  now  iasiied  a 
proclamation  anneiing  Scinde.  This  waa  fol- 
lowed (llart'h  22,  1843]  by  a  dedsive  victory 
near  Hyderabad.  The  complete  aubju^tion 
of  the  Country  followed.  The  Ameera  were 
pentrionnd  ofi  at  Benares,  and  are  State  pen- 
Moners  still.  Sir  Chariaa  Napier  himielf  re- 
marked of  these  proceedings,  "  We  have  no 
right  to  seize  Scinde,  yet  we  ijiall  do  ao,  end  a 
very  advantagooas,  useful,  and  humane  piece 
of  rascality  it  will  be." 

Hapler,  Scimlt;  Amiial  Btfiatfr;  Thomtoi, 
Bh*.  ^tmta. 

Bdndla,  tbe  name  of  one  of  the  chief 
Uahratta  princes.  The  flrst  of  the  honse 
waa  Ranojee  Sdndia,  a  feudatory  of  the 
Paahwa,  who  in  17*3  received  a«  a  flet  from 
that  ohieftain  a  oansidersble  temtoiy  in 
Halwa.  His  son  Hahdajee  Sdndia  (1760 
—  1794),  after  nearly  losing  life  and  territory 
in  the  Afghan  War,  became  the  moat  impor- 
tant of  the  Uahratta  princes.  As  guarautee 
of  the  Treaty  of  Salbhye  (1782).  as  conqueror 
of  Qwaiior  in  1784,  as  the  champion  of  the 
Mogul  against  the  Sikhs,  and  as  the  first 
native  pnnce  who  endeavoured,  with  the  aid 
of  French  officen,  to  discipline  his  army  after 
the  European  model,  he  puys  a  great  part  in 
the  hiBto^  of  hia  times.  "He  was,  says 
Grant  Dun,  "  a  man  of  great  political  sagacity 
and  considerable  genioa,  of  deep  artifice,  rest- 
less ambition,  and  implacable  revenge."  Ue 
handed  on  his  power  to  his  grand  nephew, 
Dowlut  Bao  Scindia  ri794_lgS7J.  The 
latter  joined  the  groat  Hahratta  confedeiscy, 
which  was  broken  up  at  Argaum  and  Assaye. 
He  had  to  anrrendw  mnch  of  his  territory, 
and  ruled  quietly  over  the  diminished  terri- 
tory of  Gwalior  until  his  death.  The  next 
important  event  in  tbe  history  of  the  Bdndias 
is  the  minority  of  Bbagerat  Bao  Scindia, 
when  British  intervention  to  stop  the  anarohy 
which  the  minority  occamoned  Ird  to  the 
Mahiatta  War  of  1843,  and  the  temporary 
Occapation  of  Gwalior  by  the  English.  At  a 
later  date  Bhagerat  Bao  did  his  best  for  the 
Enghsh  during  the  mutiny  of  IStS. 

Onot  Duff,  MalmiUaM!  WUml*t  Snii'eliH; 
Mill.  Jadla ;  Hslle»n,  V<,f<n  Stota  t*  SAMiaTa 
AUfMOt  wiOl  OaSnlW  OnrniiMid. 

Boons,  sitnated  on  the  east  banli  of  the  Ta? 
in  the  old  district  otQowrit^  became  the  capital 
of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  and  continued  to 
be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  royalty  in  later 
history.    The  Moot  Hill,  or  HiU  of  Belief,  at 


CoronatioD  Stone,  or  BUm»  of  Destiny,  n 


"  rovei«nUy  kept  for  1^  conseciatirai  of  the 
Kings  of  Alban "  ontil  it  was  romoved  to 
Westminster  by  Edward  I.  In  729  Scone 
wi  s  the  scene  of  a  cooSict  between  Alpin, 
King  of  tbe  Picta,  and  Neclan.  Manv  of 
the  later  Kings  of  Scotland,  notably  ilal- 
colm  Canmore,  Alexander  III.,  Bobert  Bruce, 
Bobert  II.,aiul  James  I.,  were  crowned  there, 
as  weU  as  Charles  II.  in  ISol. 
Elkane,  CMlia  Seetlaiid. 
Booty,  JoHH,  Bishop  of  Heroford,  obtained 
the  see  of  BochoBter(1661]  aa  a  reward  for  his 
support  of  the  Keformation.  He  waa  after- 
wanls  translated  to  Chichester,  but  was  de- 
prived of  hia  prefenncDt  on  the  accession  of 
Mary.  He  subsequently  asaisted  at  the  con- 
secration of  Bishop  Parker  in  1559,  receiving 
BB  the  price  of  his  support  the  see  of  Here- 
ford, He  then,  in  conjunction  with  Bishop 
Barlow,  assisted  the  archbishop  to  consecrate 
the  other  prelates  appointed  by  Elisabeth. 
He  was  a  man  of  indifferent  character,  and  of 
no  Tery  great  iaBuenoe. 

Sovbtlo  is  an  obscure  ttsm  denoting  an  op- 
pressive local  custom  in  towns,  which  was  levied 
by  the  sheriff  tor  his  own  profit.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  sheriff  could  compel  the  bur- 
gesses to  grant  him  quantitiea  of  malt,  fnsn 
which  the  ScaUU  waa  brewed,  and  which 
belonged  to  Viim  Othen  msintain  tliat  the 
name  simply  indicates  a  meeting  of  the  towns- 
men, in  wluch  they  wei«  forced  to  oontribute 
to  the  same  object,  or  at  which  heavy  finee 
were  exacted  on  those  absent  To  obtain 
exemption  from  tatait  was  a  great  object  for 
the  towna  in  the  early  stages  of  the  history  of 
wrporste  town-life.  It  was  probably  so  im- 
portant becauae  a  step  towards  their  being 
freed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  aherifi. 
The  etymology  of  totate  is  uncertain.  Pro- 
bably It  simply  comes  from  scot  and  ale, 
tboua:h  some  have  thought  that  the  latter 
syllable  comes  from  Mtia,  a  payment,  or  AaU, 
as  in  gildhalL 

Soot  sad  Lot  literally  sienifiea"tAxea in 
general."  and  "the  share  paid  by  each  hoDSf. 

holder."  In  many  towna  municipal  privileges 
were  vested  in  all  tboae  who  paid  "  scot  «id 
lot,"  i.e.,  those  who  boro  their  rateable  pro- 
portion in  the  paj-menla  levied  from  the  tova 
for  local  or  national  puipoaea. 

SooOaild.  The  history  of  Sootland  has 
been  more  infinsoced  than  Uiat  of  moM  Otha 
conntries  by  Um  physical  featnresof  the  land. 
The  southern  part  of  the  modem  kingdom 
difteis  liule  in  cbaraoter  and  oonformalian 


hill  and  dale,  well  watered  and  well  wooded, 
affordiDK  rich  tracts  of  pasture  and  arable 
land.  North  of  the  Lowlands  the  country  is 
ahnost  inteneded  by  the  two  Firths  ot  Forth 
and  Clyde,  and  beyond  Uie  Srths  it  wboDy 
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oluwgM  IM  chtncUr  and  beconiaa  bturen  imd 
moimUiiioaH  in  the  weat  and  north.  A  itrip 
of  lowland  runs  north  along  the  eastern  (yiBat. 
The  eBily  inhabitants  of  these  distiicts  dif- 
fered as  much  in  race  oa  the  country  in  uapect. 
While  the  indigenoua  Celts  inhabited  their 
nati  ve  mountains,  the  Bouthem  and  eajitenilow- 
landa  were  peopled  by  EneliBh  or  Scandi- 
nanan  invaden.  When  first  Scotland  emerge* 
from  pre-historic  obscurit^r,  it  ia  as  Cale- 
donia, a  country  of  wooda  and  moimtoina, 
SO  stern  and  wild  that  the  EomanB  abandoned 
UieiT  attempted  conquest,  and  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  protecting  the  eouthom  province  front 
the  inroad*  of  the  fierce  inhabitants.  They 
were  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  are  vaguely  spoken 
of  as  Picts  and  Scots.  The  flrat  event  of 
which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  is  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  It  oame  in  the 
wake  of  the  Scots  IroBi  Ireland.  In  the  sixth 
centmy  (heee  Scuts  settled  on  the  western 
coast,  and  founded  the  nucleus  ot  the  Scottish 
kingdom.  Colmnha,  Abbot  of  Dumw,  came 
over  to  join  them.  The  King  of  the  Scots 
nve  him  the  islet  of  lona  to  settle  on.  Here 
he,  and  the  twelve  monks  who  shared  bis  for- 
tunes, made  a  monastery  of  the  rudest  kind — 
a.  few  wattle  huts  clustered  round  a  wooden 
i^uTch.  From  this  centre  they  went  forth 
on  missionary  journeys  to  the  neighboaring 
mainland  and  islands.  By  this  means  the 
Ficts  and  the  English  of  Northnmbria  were 
converted  to  Christianity,  In  813  the  King 
of  Scots,  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  hecame  king 
of  the  Picts  also.  Thus  the  Celtic  peoples 
north  of  the  firths  were  nominally  united  into 
one  kingdom,  though  the  chiefs  of  the  north, 
whether  Celts  or  Norsemen,  were  virtually  in- 
dependent sovereigns.  In  the  tenth  century 
Halcolm  I.,  the  King  of  Scots,  got  poaseeaion 
of  Strstbclyde.  It  was  gronlod  to  him  as  a 
territorial  flef  1^  Edmund  of  England.  His 
grandson,  Ualcohn  II.,  was  invested  with  Ia- 
thiao,  hitherto  part  of  the  English  earldom  of 
Northumbria  (lOIB).  This  auiuisition  in- 
floenoed  the  whole  eifter-hi  story  of  the  king- 
dom. At  first  merely  a  dependence  of  the 
Celtic  kingdom,  Lothian  finally  overshadowed 
it.  The  Kingsof  the  Scots  identified  them- 
selves with  this,  the  richest  part  of  their 
dominions  and  with  its  Teutonic  inhabitants, 
while  the  Celts  ot  the  original  kingdom  came 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  sabject-race,  the  natnral 
enemies  of  the  richer  and  more  civilised  pet^e 
of  the  Lowlands.  The  reign  of  Malcolm  III., 
sumamed  Canmore  (1057 — 1093),  is  a  taming 
point  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  His  mar- 
riage with  Maigaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Athelin;, 
inbwlaoed  an  foiglish  element  which  gave  its 
colour  to  the  national  development,  lliere 
were  also  other  influences  at  work  which  oil 
turned  in  the  same  direction.  The  Norman 
Conquest  displaced  many  Engliahmen.  Such 
of  thMe  exiles  a»  turned  nortliward  wwe 
well  received  at  Uie  Scottish  court.  Ter- 
ritorial gianta  weie  confened  upon  them. 


The  English  system  of  land  tenure  was  in- 
trodoced,  and  led  to  the  ecclesiastical  division 
into  panahee.  The  Scottish  clergy  were 
indu[»d  to  give  up  their  distinguishing 
peculiarities,  and  ware  brought  into  confur- 
outy  with  Borne.  Malcolm  repeatedly  in- 
vaded England,  and  his  army  brought  back 
so  many  captives,  that  EnghtJi  slaves  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  poorest  households.  TheM 
slaves,  more  civilised  than  their  Celtic  masters, 
influenced  the  domestic  manners  of  the  people. 
The  frequent  aggreasions  of  the  Scots  provoked 
retsliatjon  from  the  Normans.  William  the 
Conqueror  invaded  Scotland  (1072),  and  at 
Abemsthy  he  compelled  Malcolm  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  over-lord.  This  submisaion  was 
a  fertile  source  of  dissensioa  in  later  times. 
On  the  strength  of  it  the  English  sovereigns 
laid  claim  to  supremacy  over  the  whole 
kingdom  ot  Scotluid,  while  the  Scots  main- 
tained that  Malcolm  did  homage  for  Strath- 
dyde  and  Lothian,  which  he  held  from  the 
English  crown ;  bat  in  no  respect  violated  the 
independence  of  his  hereditary  Idngdom.  The 
purely  Celtic  period  of  Scottish  history  con- 
cludes with  the  accession  of  Edgar,  son  of 
Malccdm  (10S71.  The  second  period,  during 
which  English  influence  was  in  the  as- 
cendant, was  one  of  continued  development. 
The  three  sons  ot  Malcolm,  Edgar,  Aleiander, 
and  David,  reigned  iu  succession,  and  carried 
out  more  fully  the  Anglicising  policy  of  their 
parents.  The  marriage  of  their  sister  Matilda, 
with  Henry  I.  of  England  strengthened  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  kii^doms.  The 
accession  of  David  (1124),  who  held  also  the 
English  earldom  of  Himtiiigdoii,  led  to  a 
great  influx  ot  Normans,  to  whom  the  king 
mode  largo  territorial  giants.  Thus  the 
feudal  ffVHtom  was  introduced,  and  took  firmer 
root  in  arotland  than  it  ever  did  in  England. 
Must  of  the  ecclesiastical  foundations,  as  well  as 
the  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  later 
kingdom,  date  from  the  reign  of  David,  He 
founded  or  restored  the  six  bishoprics  of  Dum- 
blane,  Brechin,  Aberdeen,  Ross,  Cailhnees,  and 
Glasgow.  He  endowed  many  religious  houses 
affiliated  with  the  great  monastic  orders.  Among 
his  f oundationB  was  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Rood, 
which  afterwanle  became  the  favourite  palace 
of  the  Scottish  sovereigns.  He  introduced  a 
new  code  of  laws,  framed  on  the  English 
model,  appointed  sheriffs  for  the  maintenanoe 
of  order,  favoured  and  encouraged  the  royal 
burghs,  and  added  to  their  number  and  tlieir 
privileges.  Under  Malcolm  IV.  (1163), 
David's  grandson  and  sucoessor,  Oalloway  was 
reduoed  to  direct  dependence  on  the  crown, 
and  the  iaiet  and  westarn  coast  were  brought 
to  subjection  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Somerled,  Earl  of  Argyle,  so  that  the  kingdom 
now  extended  to  the  boundaries  ot  modem 
Scotland.  Williamtfae  Lion(l  iee),Malcohn's 
brother,  in  hi*  efforts  to  regain  the  English 
earldom  ot  Northumberland  was  taken  pri- 
wner,  and  to  K^ain  his  liberty  saorifioed  tho 
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fiom  the  English  kmg.  About  the  same 
time  the  Hcottiah  Church  rejected  the  claim 
to  Bapariorily  over  it  put  forward  by  the 
Archbiahop  of  York,  imd  procured  a  papal 
bull(n88)  confinning  their  claim  of  inde- 
depenoe  of  any  Bpiritual  aathority  save  that 
of  Home.  The  reigna  of  the  Alexanden 
(II.  and  III.  I  was  a  period  of  peace  and  aocial 
improvemeiit.  The  border  line  between 
Scotland  and  England  wai  fixed  for  the  Qrst 
time  {1222).  The  laet  and  moat  formidahle 
invaaioQ  of  tbe  Northmen  was  repelled  in 
the  battle  of  Iai^  (1263).  The  long  peace 
with  England,  which  lasted  nearly  a  century, 
waa  marked  by  rapid  iatemal  development. 
Agriculture  flourished,  and  the  proportion  of 
arable  land  was  much  increased.  The  oountrr 
was  opened  up  by  the  making  of  roads  and 
bridges.  The  eitonxion  of  trade  and  com- 
merce brought  wealth  and  consequence  to  the 
trading  towns.  This  prosperity  was  suddenly 
check^  by  Uie  sudden  death  of  the  king 
(1286).  His  gTHndchild  and  heir,  Margaret, 
was  a  yoong  child,  absent  in  her  father's 
kingdom  of  Norway.  This  child-qoeen  died 
before  she  reached  her  kingdom.  A  swarm 
of  competitoTS  appeared  to  claim  the  vacant 
crown.  Edwara  of  England,  who  was  ap- 
pMled  to  OS  arbiter,  plawd  it  on  the  head  of 
John  Baliol  (_12B2],  whom  he  compelled  to 
acknowledge  him  as  over-lord.  John's  week< 
nesB  and  incapai:ity  soon  embroiled  him  with 
his  subjects,  who  compelled  him  to  revolt 
against  England.  This  gave  Edward  a  pre- 
text for  carrying  out  his  cherished  scheme  of 
conquering  Scotland.  With  a  targe  army  ho 
crossed  the  Border,  deposed  the  king, received 
tbe  homage  of  the  nobles  and  prelates,  placed 
English  garrisons  in  the  strongholds,  and 
entrostod  the  government  to  Englishmen. 

These  measures  roused  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
among  the  people,  and  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence began.  They  revolted  against  the 
English  aothority,  and  nnder  Uie  leadenhip 
of  William  Wallace,  defeated  the  English  at 
Stirling  (1297),  and  slew  or  expelled  the 
English  governors.  A  second  time  Edward  in 
person  subdued  Scotland.  Walhicewas  defeated 
at  Falkirk  (1298),  taken  and  put  t«  death  :  the 
English  rule  was  re-established.  Henceforth 
Scotland  was  to  be  incorporatfld  with  England. 
But  just  when  the  subjection  of  the  Scots 
was  deemed  complete,  they  rose  again  under 
Robert  Broce,  the  neit  heir  to  the  crown  after 
BoIioL  Had  Edward  lived,  it  is  moat  likely 
that  this  effort  would  have  been  cmahed  like 
the  former  one.  But  he  died  on  the  Border 
(1307)  JQst  as  hewas  about  to  enter  Scotland  for 
tiie  third  time,  to  subdue  it  more  utterly  than 
before.  For  seven  years  the  struRgle  lasted, 
till  the  total  root  of  the  English  at  Bannock- 
bom  (1311)  ro-established  the  national  inde- 
nndence.  The  "War  of  Independence" 
nad  lasted  twenty  yean,  and   during   Qiai 


time  Scotland  had  snflsred  fearfully.    Tbneo 

ahe  had  been  laid  waste  by  foreign  invamona. 
She  bad  been  torn  in  pieces  by  mtemal  con- 
tests, for  the  struggle  had  much  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  civil  war,  as  many  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  fought  on  the  English  side.  This  war 
completely  changed  the  current  of  Scottuih 
history  by  implanting  among  the  people  that 
bitter  hatred  of  England  and  every  thing 
English,  which  was  the  most  strongly  marked 
feature  of  the  national  character  for  ceaiantM 
to  come.  This  drove  them  into  cloee  alliance 
with  France,  the  sworn  enemy  of  England. 
France  became  the  model  for  imitation,  which 
England  had  been  daring  the  previous  period, 
and  French  influence  tinged  ^e  mannera,  the 
arte,  the  learning,  and  the  Liws  of  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries. 

This  French  alliance  involved  Scotland  in 
the  frequent  wars  between  the  French  and 
English.  Whenever  war  broke  out,  Scotland 
took  up  arms,  and  invaded  England  in  favour 
of  her  ally.  By  the  Treaty  of  Northampton 
(1328)  England  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  Scotland.  By  this  treaty  the  cjd 
veiatiouB  claims  of  superiority  were  swept 
away.  Henceforward  the  Luthiana  and  Strath- 
clyde  wore  on  the  same  footing  as  tbe  Celtic 
kingdom.  The  war  had  welded  more  firmly 
into  one  the  different  racee  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed.  Throughout  the  contest  it 
was  the  Lowlanders  who  were  most  deter- 
mined not  to  be  annexed  to  England,  but  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  the  Celtic  king- 
dom to  which  they  were  joined.  The  Celts 
in  the  north  cared  little  whether  the  king,  to 
whom  they  owed  a  nominal  allegiance,  reigned 
in  Edinburgh  or  London .  The  struggle  also 
brought  the  people,  for  the  first  time,  promi- 
nently forward  in  tbe  state.  It  was  by  the 
support  of  Uie  people  and  the  church  that 
Hohert  Bruce  succeeded  in  winning  the  crown. 
Tlus  had  two  important  results.  The  people 
obtained  a  voice  in  the  National  AssomUy. 
In  the  Parliament  of  Cambuskenneth  (132fl) 
tbe  third  Estate,  the  deputies  of  the  burghers, 
appear  for  tbe  Snt  time.  The  baronage  was 
in  great  part  renewed,  as  Bruce  granted  to 
his  friends  the  forfeited  eetatea  of  his  op- 
ponents. A  law  pafsed  to  prevent  the  taking 
of  the  produce  or  revenue  of  the  land  oat  of 
tbe  kingdom,  compelled  the  holders  of  land 
in  both  England  and  Scotland  to  make  a 
definite  choice  of  nationality.  Those  whosa 
eatates  in  England  were  the  richf?  left  Scot- 
land altogether.  Bruce  also  greatly  increased 
the  power  of  the  baronage  by  granting  powers 
of  regality  along  with  the  hmds.  During  bis 
life  Bruce  did  what  he  conld  to  consohdate 
the  kingdom  and  repair  the  ravagGS  of  the 
war.  ButhJB  death  (1329)  placed  a  child,  his 
son  David,  on  the  throne,  and  left  the  country 
a  prey  to  invaaion  from  without  and  anandiy 
within. 
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of  Rng-land  were  the  piinciplea  of  fordgn 
policy.  Within  the  kingdom  thtm  was  a 
constuit  stmggla  between  the  crown  and  the 
baronage,  under  'rrhoee  tyranny  the  people 
grotined  in  vain.  The  crown  wag  too  weak  to 
redreSB  Krievnocee  or  to  nuintain  l&w.  He 
king  was  little  better  than  a,  chief  with  a 
noimnal  ooTereigntjr  ovar  other  chiefa,  often 
moie  powerful  than  himself.  His  only  m«uu 
of  redodng  a  rebel  sabject  to  eabjeotion  was 
by  empowering  another  to  attack  him.  In  a 
coimtiy  tha«  tmn  by  Che  feode  of  a  Uw1c«b  and 
turbulent  banmage  there  was  little  room  for 
■ocial  improvement.  Hence  Scotland  at  the 
Beft^mabon  wu  little  if  at  all  beyond  the 
point  of  dTilisation  reached  before  the  oat- 
break  of  the  War  of  Independence.  The 
Bcceaaion  of  the  infant  eon  ot  Bobert  Bruce 
was  the  fognal  for  the  revival  cd  the  olums  of 
BftlioL  mi  son  Edward  was  crowned  king 
by  his  adherents,  and  civil  war  again  broke 
oat.  David  was  Uken  bv  the  English,  and  as 
he  paaeed  moft  of  hie  life  either  in  captivity 
or  in  France,  ha  waa  the  m^e  shadow  of  a 
king,  and  the  govenuneat  wa«  carried  on  by 
a  regencj.  On  his  death  Robert,  the  grand- 
son of  Brace  by  his  daughter  Haij;e^,  and 
the  first  sovereign  of  the  fanily  ot  Stoart, 
monnted  the  throne.  Id  this  fomily  tbo  orown 
paned  from  bther  to  child  without  a  break 
for  nearly  three  centiuiea.  Robert  III.  snc- 
ceeded  hu  father.  He  was  ao  weak  both  in 
mind  and  body  that  hii  brothra  Albuiy  held 
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self  in  power  he  contrived  that  bis  nephew, 
the  heir  to  the  kingdom,  ^oold  fall  into  the 
handa  of  the  English,  and  on  the  death  of 
Bobevt,  acted  as  regent  in  his  nephew's  name. 
To  maintain  hia  own  position  be  winked  at 
the  misdeeds  of  the  barons,  andwhen  Jiuneal. 
was  at  length  released  and  came  to  claun  his 
crown  (1424),  be  found  himself  soirounded  by 
hostile  BubjecM,  each  one  of  whom  was  as 
powarfnl  as  himself.  His  flnt  care  was  to 
breftk  their  power  by  muDeroua  ezeoationiL 
He  then  turned  his  attention  U>  maintain- 
ing efioctivelv  law  and  judicial  reform.  By 
aummoning  Jrequent  Parliament*,  he  gave 
importoncs  to  the  National  Aaseinbly,  which 
in  his  reign  first  became  defined  in  the  form 
of  the  "  &itatea."  The  leaser  barons  who  felt 
the  duty  of  attending  Parliament  a  grievous 
burden  were  relieved  of  it,  and  allowed 
to  send  commismries,  two  for  every  shire. 
'Dieae,  with  the  members  for  the  burghs, 
formed  the  third  Estate.  But  they  were  in 
no  sense  repreeentativea  of  the  Conunons. 
Indeed,  the  Commons  of  Scotland,  outaide  the 
bargfaa,  could  not  be  said  to  be  represented  in 
Psruament  until  the  passing  of  the  Sstona 
Bill.  The  Estetes  met  in  one  chamber.  In 
this  reign  the  custom  of  delegating  the  chief 
boaineSB  of  the  Parliament  to  a  committee 
became  recognised  as  a  regular  part  of  Par- 
r  prooedore.    This  oommittee  wh 


called  the  Lords  of  the  AxticUa.  ItamembsN 
were  dected  by  the  three  Batates,  and  to  it 
was  confided  the  work  i^  maturing  the  mea- 
■ares  to  be  passed,  which  were  then  approved 
mm]  confirmed  in  a  full  Parliament. 

From  this  reign  dates  also  the  publication 
of  the  Acta  of  I^liament  L   "  '       ' 


gaage  of  the  people,  and  the  beginning  of 
statute  law.  Ilie  kiiia'  caused  a  collection  of 
the  statutw  to  be  made,  and  separated  those 
which  had  fallen  into  disuse  frtnn  those  still 
in  foree.  He  also  eetablished  the  office  of 
treasurer,  and  set  up  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Idw,  which  afterwuiis  developed  into  the 
Court  of  Sewion.  This  court,  which  met 
three  times  a  year,  caosisted  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  was  president,  and  three  other 
peisons  chosen  from  the  Estates.  Ilie;  were 
deputed  to  hear  and  decide  the  causes  which 
until  then  had  come  before  the  Parliament. 
James  also  established  schools  of  arohery, 
and  patronised  and  encouraged  learning  and 
letteit.  He  was  barbaroiuly  murdered  by 
a  band  of  malcontents  on  the  verge  of  the 
Highlands  (I4a6}.  Five  king*  of  the  nme 
name  succeeded  James  I.  There  is  little  to 
distinguish  one  reign  from  another.  The 
general  cJiaracterisbcs  ot  all  are  the  same. 
Each  was  ushered  in  by  a  long  minority,  and 
closed  by  a  violent  death.  These  frequently 
repeated  minorities  were  very  dinatrous  to 
Scntland.  The  short  reign  of  each  aovereign 
after  he  reached  manhood  was  spent  in 
strunling  to  suppraas  the  family  uiat  had 
raised  itself  to  too  great  a  height  during 
the  minority.  He  could  only  do  thia  by 
letting  loose  on  the  offender  a  rii'al,  who  in 
turn  served  himself,  becoming  heir  not  only  to 
the  former's  estates  hut  to  hu  airoganoe,  and 
proving  himself  the  disturber  of  the  succoMlina 
reign.  Fruitless  inramons  ot  England,  aiu 
abortive  attempts  to  bring  the  cSts  of  the 
north  within  the  power  of  the  law,  alternated 
with  the  feuds  al  the  rival  barons.  Under 
Jamm  m.  the  Orkney  and  Shetbnd  Itles  were 
annexed  to  Scotland.  They  bad  hitherto 
belonged  to  Norway,  and  were  made  over 
to  the  King  of  Scots  as  a  pledge  for  the 
dowry  prtnmsed  vrith  his  wife,  Maigoret  of 
Norway,  but  they  were  never  redeemed. 
James  V,  worked  out  more  folly  the  project 
of  his  ancestor,  James  I.,  of  ntablishing  a 
supreme  court  of  law  by  founding  the  Conrt 
of  Session  or  Collie  of  Justice.  It  waa 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  and  was  composed  at  first  of  thirteen 
judges,  though  the  number  was  afterwards 
mcreased  to  fifteen.  As  the  members  of  the 
court  were  chosen  from  the  Estates  it  was 
Buprome  in  all  civil  cases,  and  there  was  no 
appeal  from  its  decisions  to  Parliament,  nor 
could  it  be  called  upon  to  review  its  own 
jndgmenta.  Scottish  law  was,  like  tlie  Frenob, 
Based  apon  t^  CHvil  Law,  which  was  adopted 
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Aberdeen)  which  were  founded  during  this 
period  weie  modelled  on  that  of  Paris,  which 
differed  widely  from  the  English  univer- 
sitieB.  Prorisioa  bad  also  buen  made  for 
the  odTsncement  of  elementary  education. 
Gnumuur  schools  were  founded  in  the  horghs, 
and  liy  Act  of  Parliament  (1196)  all  "  banMUi 
and  freeholder!  "  were  commanded  to  make 
their  sons  attend  theaa  schools  until  they  wera 
"competently  founded,"  and  have  "perfect 
Latin,"  undf^  penalty  of  a  fine  of  £!0.  Tha 
introduction  of  the  printing  press  by  Walter 
(^uipman  gave  a  further  stimulua  to  t^ 
ponuit  of  letters.  A  purely  mythical  history 
of  Scotland  was  fabncateiC  which  was  -sup- 
posed to  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  Idngdom 
by  aaauming  for  it  an  important  position  in 
times  of  lemote  antiquity.  These  ridiculous 
lagaods  were  put  into  form  by  Hector  Bame, 
flnt  Principal  of  the  University  of  Aheidaen, 


loot  in  the  national  mind,  and  were  accepted 
M  fact  by  all  subsequent  tustorians,  who  baaed 
their  works  upon  thorn,  and  It  is  only  in  oui 
own  days  that  research  has  sifted  fact  from 
fiction.  In  the  front  rank  of  the  Scottish 
poets  stand  the  two  kinn,  James  I.  and 
James  V.  The  favourite  Uemee  ot  the  poet's 
satire  were  the  b  icksliding  and  corruption  of 
the  priesthood.  The  Church  had  become  too 
powerful  to  be  popular.  All  olasiee  of  the 
commtinity  were  eager  to  attack  it,  and  tried 
to  incite  the  king  to  follow  the  example  of 
his  uncle,  Henry  VIII.  The  danger  was  only 
warded  off  by  the  adroitness  of  Beaton,  who 
wu  the  moat  powerful  man  in  the  State. 
He  turned  to  account  the  long-cherished 
jealousy  of  England  to  spoil  toe  schemes 
of  Henry,  and  induced  the  Idng  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  their  anggeations  ot  Rligioos 
reformation.  The  discussion  of  the  siioject 
ended  in  an  outbunt  of  war.  The  attack  oit 
the  temponlitiea  ot  the  Church  had  already 
begun.  The  beneSces  in  the  gift  ot  the 
crown  were  conferred  on  laynon,  generally 
the  king's  natural  ohildren,  who  held  them  in 
eemmmilam  with  the  title  of  Comniendator. 
Since  the  War  of  Independence  the  Church 
had  totally  changed  its  charactM".  In  the 
incessant  internal  ttru^lea  that  disturbed 
the  ensuing  period  the  Church  always  sap- 
ported  the  crown,  which  in  return  conferred 
estates  and  privilege  on  the  Church.  On 
account  ot  their  superior  learning  the  great 
offices  of  state  were  filled  by  Churchioen. 
This  gave  them  a  political  influence,  which  in 
addition  to  their  wealth  was  a  conMant  cause 
ot  offence  to  the  barons.  The  two  principal 
MM— St.  Andrews  (U7U  and  Glasgow  (1192) 
— had  been  raised  to  the  dignities  of  arch- 
Inshoprjcs,  and  their  holders  vied  with  eadi 
other  in  an  arrogant  display  ot  pomp  and 
state  to  support  their  dignity  aa  princes  of 
the  Ohnrch.    The  two  Beattma   (uncle  and 


nephew)  who  succeeded  one  another  in  the 
pmiuuy  Bwayed  the  affair*  of  the  state 
during  the  entire  reign  of  James  V.  and  the 
beginning  ot  that  ot  Mary.  They  held  a 
great  number  of  benefices  in  France  as  well 
aa  Scotland.  This  gave  them  wealth  Ui 
beyond  that  ot  aiky  ot  the  temporal  peers, 
and  oatreaponding  power.  They  used  this 
power  to  retard  the  movement  of  t«ligiouS 
reform  by  persecuting  the  teaoheiv  of  the  new 
doctrines,  which  had  made  their  way  into  the 
kingdom  from  England  and  Germany,  and 
were  rapidly  becoming  popular.  The  first 
sufferer  for  libeitj'  of  opinion  in  Scotland 
was  Besaby,  a  Lollard,  who  was  burnt  to  death 
in  1408.  After  this  there  are  casual  notices  ot 
persons  being  called  in  qaeetion  for  alleged 
heresy.  But  Patrick  Hamilton,  who  was 
burnt  by  Beaton,  is  called  the  protO'martyr, 
OS  ho  was  the  Qnt  to  suffer  for  the  doctrines 
which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
Established  Church.  His  deetik  did  amm 
than  any  other  measure  to  hasten  the  im- 
pending Betonnation.  The  unexpected  death 
of  the  king  just  after  a  disastroua  defeat  on 
the  Border,  leaving  only  an  infant  of  a  few 
days  old  to  soccera  him,  gave  it  an  oppor- 
tunity tor  breaking  forth-  The  first  open  act 
ot  violence  was  the  murder  of  the  Primate, 
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the  cardinal's  own  castle,  but  it  was  amy 
a  manifestation  of  the  ferment  that  oouU  M 
no  Itmger  controlled,  and  which  now  hroke 
forth  into  the  civil  war  which  effected  tha 


The  Befotmation  ettected  a  oomplete  rvn^ 
lutioa  in  the  policy  ot  Scotland,  and  in  the 
current  of  popular  opinion.  With  the  change 
of  religion  the  French  influence  came  to  an 
end,  and  religious  sympaOiy  did  muc^  to 
etifle  the  hatred  ot  England  that  had  become 
hereditary.  This  great  national  movemsit 
had  mudi  of  the  choioeter  of  the  peesant 
wars  of  France  and  England.  It  waa  the 
protests  of  an  cinpreased  peasantry  ogaiast 
the  exaggerated  feudalinn  under  whic^  tlM^ 
groaned :  the  struggle  of  the  people  fen-  life 
iind  liberty  disguised  under  a  show  of  reli- 
gions opinions.  The  movement  in  the  be- 
ginning was  a  popular  one.  But  the  boron* 
turned  it  to  their  own  advantage  by  tnking 
the  lead  under  the  specious  title  ot  Lords 
ot  the  Congregation,  and  appropriating  the 
greater  port  ot  the  spoil  lue  refusal  at  the 
Segent  Hary  of  Lorraine  to  refmm  the 
Church  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  First  Covenant  (1S67)  was  followed  hy 
the  Reformation  riots,  in  wliich  the  religions 
bouses  and  ottbedrala  were  sacked  by  the 
mob.  The  regent  employed  French  troops 
for  the  restoration  o{  order.  The  ccngreg*' 
tion  called  EngUsh  auiiliariee  to  their  aid. 
Scotland  was  turned  into  the  battJe-Beld  on 
which  French  and  English  fou^t  out  thtar 
diflerenceo.    The  death  <d  the  ngent  tmai^ 
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ampoiaty  Iiili  The  foreigners  withdrew, 
le  Eataiea  seised  the  opportimitj  of  poinn^ 
the   Katormatioii  &tatate«.   >o    that  by  the 


1  ybay  returned  from  Fmnee  the 
old  church  bad  been  formally  overthrown, 
and  the  faith  of  Geneva  eetablished  in  ita 
■tead.  Haiy  waa  an  ardent  itonutniet,  and 
would  not  give  np  her  own  form  of  wor- 
ehip,  although  she  did  not  interfere  with  the 
form  her  mbjecU  had  choeea.  Tkongli  she 
did  not  confirm  she  did  not  reveree  the  Refor- 
mation Statute*,  nor  did  ahe  openly  favour 
her  co-religioniita.  Still  she  did  not  choose 
her  advimrs  from  among  the  ProtertanM. 
Uomy  and  some  other  lendan  of  the  con- 
gr^Bhon  rose  in  open  Tebellion  on  the 
qoeen's  marriage  with  her  ootuin  Henry,  Lerd 
DMnIej',  and  finally  withdrew  to  Ensland. 
Hary'i  suspected  ooniplidly  in  the  mniiaar  of 
ber  boshand,  and  the  favour  she  lavished 
upon  Botliwelt,  and  her  mArriage  witfa  him 
gave  the  dlBaSected  among  her  subjects 
an  eicuBS  for  her  deposition  (1667).  They 
placed  her  infant  son  apon  the  throne,  while 
Murray,  a»  r^ent,  was  at  the  head  of  the 

Eovemment.  For  eighteen  years  Uary  was 
eld  a  prisoner  in  England.  This  kept  the 
two  oountries  at  peace.  The  goverBment  of 
Bootland  dared  not  disagree  with  England 
for  fear  of  having  the  queen  let  looao  upon 
Ihera.  Four  reganta,  Murray,  Xjeaaoi,  Mar, 
and  Morton,  three  of  whom  died  deaths  of 
violence,  held  the  reins  of  goverament  in 
SDCceesion  until  the  majority  of  James  YI. 
Though  Protestantism  was  still  in  Hie  as- 
cenduit,  the  episcopal  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment was  restored  under  the  regency  of  Mar. 
In  16BB  the  Protestant  re-action,  oidted  by 
the  Spanish  invasion  of  England,  found  vent 
in  once  again  abolishing  episcopacy,  and  the 
Presbyterian  polity  was  re4«tabliabed.  After 
the  accession  of  the  king  to  the  English 
throne  (1603),  he  again  restored  epiaoopacy. 
And  on  the  one  oocasion,  after  the  union  of 
the  erowna,  when  be  revisited  bis  native  king- 
dom, be  gave  great  offence  by  reviving  a 
ritoalistio  service  in  his  private  chapel.  He 
also  made  the  Assembly  pass  tbe  "  Five  Ar- 
ticles of  Perth."  These  enjoined  kneeling  at 
tbe  Sacrament,  the  keeping  of  Saints'  days 
and  Boly  days,  and  other  observances  con- 
udered  Popish.  The  attack  thus  began  on 
tbe  liberty  of  tbe  people  through  their  reli- 
gion wa«  eontinnod  by  Charles  I. 

Tbe  attempt  to  displace  the  litm^  of  John 
Xnoz  by  that  of  England  drove  the  Scotch  to 
rebellion  (1637).  The  Covenant  was  renewed 
and  signed  all  over  tbe  land.  It  became  the 
war-cry  of  the  Protestant  party.  The  Same 
kiadlea  in  tbe  north  soon  spread  to  England, 
and  both  oonntriea  were  once  more  plunged 
into  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  attempt  of 
the  Scots  to  place  Charles  II.  on  his  father's 
throne  failed,  and  Cromwell  accomplinhed 
what  bad  baffled  an  earlier  conqueror— a  legis- 
lative onion  of  tbe  two  kingdoms  of  Britain 


(IflSl).    But  under  the  Commonwealth  tbe 

Scotch  did  not  enjoy  perfect  religious  liberty. 
The  Assembly  was  closud,  and  the  power  of 
the  church  oonrts  abolished.  At  uie  same 
time  the  obnoiious  bishops  were  removed. 
Tbe  RastoratioD  (166D)  threw  the  country 
into  a  ferment  by  re-installing  the  bisbops 
and  the  episcopal  clen;)'.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  form  of  the  service,  and  OS  the 
service-book  of  John  Knox  had  now  fallen 
out  of  use  the  Cbart^  nov  presented  the 
anomaly  of  a  church  with  bishops,  but  with- 
out a  litnrgy.  Party  spirit  ran  high,  and 
though  tJie  caase  of  dispute  was  really  little 
more  than  a  qnestion  of  words,  it  roused  a 
spirit  of  persecution  oB  the  one  side,  and 
obstinaoy  on  the  other,  that  set  tbe  whole 
country  in  a  fiame.  When  the  Revolution 
(1688)  set  William  on  the  throne,  the  Epis- 
copal  clergy  were  in  their  turn  ejected,  and  the 
Freebytenan  pobty  finally  established.  The 
anion  of  the  crowns  had  not  been  beneficial 
to  the  people  of  Scotland,  for  the  kings  iden- 
tified themselves  with  the  richer  kingdom, 
and  only  used  the  increase  in  their  power  to 
assume  despotic  power  and  influence  on  the 
liberty  of  their  Boottisb  subjects.  This  state 
of  things  could  not  continue.    It  waa  impera- 


intereet.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  a  legislative  union,  which  was  effected 
in  1707.  Ry  this  union  Scothind  was  in  every 
respect  tbe  gainer.  She  waa  allowed  to  share 
in  the  English  trading  privileges.  The 
energy  of  the  Scottish  people  bad  now  for  tbe 
flr«t  tiue  free  scope  (or  development.  Tbe 
rebellions  in  favour  of  tbe  Stuarts,  twice  in 
tbe  eighteenth  century,  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  country,  Oood,  however,  here  came  oat  of 
evil.  Tbe  Highlanders  were  still  half  savages 
and  looked  on  by  the  Lowlandere  as  an  aben 
race,  and  their  country  as  an  unknown  region. 
The  breaking-np  of  the  clan  system  and  the 
making  of  roads  which  followed  the  rising 
(1746)  first  opened  np  theee  wild  regions  for 
the  entmnce  of  civilisation.  The  abolition 
of  heritable  jurisdictions  (174B)  at  last  broke 
the  chain  of  feudalism,  which  till  then  bad 
curbed  the  progrSBS  of  the  people.  [Uioh- 
LAsns.]  Since  tbe  interests  ot  Scotland  and 
England  have  become  one,  Scotland  has  risfln 
to  the  level  ot  the  sister  kingdom  in  agricul- 
and  manufactoree. 


Esrii  hlMorr :  Chrmiclu  D/(h<  Pt«Il  OMI  ShIs; 
Adtuamu,  Lifi  o/  St.  Columtia  (ed.  Bcevsa); 
Ckrtmiettt  mi  Knurlslt  rtlating  te  ScuOaiid, 
Isisadlwtlu  Lord  CInk  BegJstar ;  Bed*.  AflMt- 
uUcol  Hilt.)  F»tlur  Idiw,  Cr>lt»t  Maat  m 


Sarin  Klim  n/  Smttawi :  Bkm,  ckUs  Ststlaair,' 
Rngll*^  dhroniBliia  of  LansTOoet  and  KeliMa, 
■ad  of  Hamlnfford  sod  l^ngtOtt ;  WynUjtat, 
Ckrmicl:  Hedlsvil  Period:  Foidns,  Bcolir 
■       "■  ■  !    AcU  af  Ou 

Bnni  rUI.i 
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Biz  Juna  IMfin«'>  JCfMfn;  Hon  Swirt'i 
Littm(liiLBbu»a>audT«lat'aCali*i!UDna)i 
Qrab.  BselHtaitiad  Hid.  i^Bnttani:  Ttwdmr, 
.^MlHtaiHilHlil.tftluSHririiun;  Buutrn*'* 
IfnHnidi ,-  ^aJdiu'i  jrflKKcOi  kTIIh  IVmUu. 
Th«bMtg«iunil  iMorr  !■  Dr.  J.  HIUBnrtm. 
Hill,  of  8iii<laiid.  BeealaaCoBDO  Iuiei,SMoliM 
V  K*%  SoDltHk  aifton  aUt  £m(  BTM  •■  SMttdk 
Zital  antfTHitia.  Uw  tlu  Ribthatlsu  of 
tha  BUsUtdb,  w.m.^j  and  ^udlns  Clubt 

flootluid,  Chusch  of.  duiatujiity  mt 
introduced  into  Celtic  SootUnii  by  the  ScotH 
who  ckme  over  from  Ireland  in  the  riith 
cantuiy.  Columba,  Abbot  of  Doitow,  left  hia 
native  land  of  Ireland,  and  with  twalve 
monlu  founded  a  miwioa  station  on  the  iaiet 
of  lona,  lying  off  the  west  ooait.  From  thia 
germ  the  Church  of  Scotland  sprang.  A 
group  of  wattled  huts  cliutered  round  a 
woodea  churoh  formed  the  monastery,  and 
from  thi*  centre  tha  miaaionaTy  aeal  of  the 
monks  carried  the  Christian  bith  to  tha 
Orkney!  and  adjacent  islands;  eastward  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Picts,  and  southward  to  the 
En^ish  Idngdom  of  NortliuinberlaiuL  The 
Church  thus  founded  was  quite  independent 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  differed  in  some 
points  from  the  geoeral  usagea  of  Westerri 
Christendom.  Hie  fashion  of  the  tonsure  and 
the  mode  of  reckoning  the  date  of  Easter  wai« 
two  of  these  points.  The  systain  of  Church 
govemmant  was  monastio.  The  power  of 
oontrolling  ecdesiastical  affairs  was  in  tha 
hands  of  uie  abbots  bo  whom  the  bishops  were 
Boboidinata.  It  was  not  until  the  eleTenth 
century  that  thc«e  peculiarities  wore  aboliahad, 
and  the  Scottish  Church  brought  into  oon. 
fotmity  witii  the  rest  of  Christendom.  This 
was  eoecled  by  Mai^{:aret,  the  English  quuen 
of  Malcolm  Canmore.  By  that  time  the 
Church  had  fallen  from  its  primitive  purity 
and  simplicity.  The  dignity  of  abbot  had  be- 
come hereditary  in  lay  foniilicB.  A  body  of 
irregular  clergy  called  "  Culdees"  were  in 
jfismiMlinn  of  Uie  religious  foundations.  Tha 
reforms  begnn  by  Margaret  ware  more  fully 
carried  out  by  hur  son  Dsvid.  whose  bounty 
to  the  Church  won  him  the  honour  of  canoni- 
Mtian.  He  eBt«bliahed  the  bishoprics  of  DuO' 
blane,  Brechin,  Aberdeen,  Rosa,  Caithness, 
and  Glasgow,  founded  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy 
Rood,  which  afterwards  became  the  favourite 
psjace  of  the  later  sorereigns,  and  many  other 
religious  houses.  The  Archbishop  of  York  laid 
claim  to  the  spiritual  superiority  over  Soot- 
land  oo  the  ground  that  the  country  came 
within  the  limits  of  hia  province,  Thia  claim, 
which  was  closely  intertwined  with  that  of 
the  English  overlord^p,  had  from  time  to 
time  b^n  hotly  contested.  At  length,  in  the 
council  of  Northsmptim,  1176,  the  archbishop 
formally  mmmoned  Uie  Bcottish  clergy  to 
acknowledge  ttieir  dmeodenca.  This  hi  to 
an  appeal  to  Rome,  lie  Pope  Clement  III. 
vindicated  thmr  indepmdenoe,  and  declared 
Scotland  to  be  in  immediate  dependenoe  on 
the  Holy  See  (L186). 


During  the  War  of  Independence  the 
Church  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Snglish 
annexation  ;  and  it  was  in  great  measure  due 
to  the  support  of  the  daigj  that  Bmce  was  in 
the  end  suoceastuL  During  the  succeeding 
period,  which  was  a  time  of  almost  cootiaiied 
struggle  between  the  bartmage  and  the  crown, 
the  Church  is  invariably  found  on  the  aide  of 
the  crown.  In  an  age  of  ignoranoe  the  sB^erior 
learning  of  the  clergy  gave  them  great  influ- 
ence, as  It  threw  all  the  chief  offices  of  state 
into  their  hands.  The  see  of  St.  Andrew 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  archbishopric 
by  Siztus  IV.  (UTl)  l  Glasgow  received  the 
aame  honour  some  twentv  years  later.  This 
led  to  oontinnol  strife.  St.  Andrews  cUiioed 
the  Buperiorih'  over  the  see  of  Glasgow  on 
the  ground  of  seniority,  while  Glasgow  as- 
sert^ its  independence.  The  brawls  between 
their  respective  adherents  penetrated  to  the 
steps  of  the  sltar,  and  the  appeals  to  Bosne 
were  so  constant  that  the  Estates  at  kst  foi^ 
bade  them  as  being  the  cause  of  "  inrntimahlfi 
dampnoge  "  to  the  realm.  During  this  period 
the  Church  did  much  t4i  Dromole  the  weUaie 
of  the  people.  The  regular  clergy  wore  the 
foateierB  of  education  and  letters,  and  the  pro- 
moters of  all  agricultural  and  industrial 
advancraneut.  The  schools  in  oonnectioa 
with  the  cathedrals  and  religious  housaa  were 
tha  germs  from  which  have  grown  the 
grammar  schools  of  later  times ;  and  it  wot 
the  monks  who  awakened  the  taste  for  the  fine 
arts,  of  poetry,  punting,  music,  and  archi- 
tecture. It  was  they  shio  who  showed  the 
people  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  barren 
soil  and  uogenial  climate  by  skilful  oultiva- 
tion.  They  nataralised  foreign  fruits  and 
vegetables,  first  discovered  the  great  coal- 
fluds  that  have  since  been  snch  a  source  of 
wealth  to  the  oountry,  and  showed  how  the 
cool  oould  be  nsed  for  fuaL  It  was  they  also 
who  introduced  the  making  of  ^aas  and 
other  profitable  industries.  The  foundation 
of  the  univeraities  was  likewise  due  to  the 
liberality  of  Cbuichmen :  that  of  St.  Andrew! 
was  founded  by  WardUw  (UIO) :  that  of 
Glssgow  by  TurnbuU ;  and  that  of  Aber^lten 
by  £3phinstone,  in  the  same  rentnry.  In  each 
instance  the  founder  wm  bishop  of  the  see. 
During  the  long  minority  of  Jamea  V.  the 
Church  was  at  the  lauith  of  its  power.  James 


cardinal,  succeeded  to  all  his  prefermtnts,  and 
to  even  more  than  hi!  influence  and  power. 
Tbe  policy  ponniad  by  Uie  two  Beatons  wss 
to  foster  the  old  enmity  to  England,  and  tu 
widen  the  breadi  if  pcesible,  while  they 
strove  to  knit  more  oloaely  the  loog-atanding 
alliance  with  France.  Their  aim  in  so  Amog 
WHS  to  Stave  oS  if  possible  the  Befrmnatico, 
whidi  in  E^land  and  Germany  *as  sa|^iing 
the  foundations  of  the  Church.  Bat  the 
causes  which  pnvoked  a  similar  movemaot 
in  ScoUond  were  oltvady  at  work,  ood  bod 
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originatod  within  tlie  Choroh  itself.  The 
vealtli  and  extent  of  the  CtLoroh  lands; 
thu  political  influence  which  thoii  tenure  of 
the  higheat  offiom  of  state,  and  the  linhea 
TMulting  ftom  tlie  custom  of  conferring  many 
Dnfermenta  gave  to  the  prelates,  aroosnd  the 
jealonsy  of  the  baionage,  and  even  of  the 
crown,  Alrendy  the  practice  had  begnn  of 
confixing  the  richest  abbeji  and  priories  on 
laymen  who  held  the  land  in  eontmrHdain, 
with  the  title  of  Commendator.  The  naturat 
CODS  of  the  ting  were  commonly  provided  for 
in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  priest- 
hood had  alienated  the  people  by  the  abuse  of 
excommunication,  and  by  the  ngorons  ejtoi- 
tdon  of  tithes  and  church  dues.  They  were, 
therefore,  ready  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the 
proposals  of  reform,  which  piomiaed  to  free 
theiD  from  this  spiritual  tyranny.  The  first 
indication  of  the  striving  after  religious 
freedom  is  the  burning  of  John  Reaeby  as  a 
heretic  (1408),  and  at  the  close  of  the  century 
we  find  thirty  persons  accused  of  being 
Lollards.  From  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  reformed  doctrines  came  into 
Scotland,  and  spread  rapidly  among  the 
people.  The  Beatuns  were  both  porsecntors 
of  the  so-called  heretics.  The  burning  of 
George  Wishart  (1645)  provoked  the  murder  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  which  was  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  revolutionary  movement.  [BapoRU*- 
TIOH  IK  Scotland.]  This  was  the  first  re- 
ligiooa  war  from  which  Scotland  suffered, 
but  it  was  not  to  be  the  last.  The  contest 
between  Popery  and  Protestantiam  may  be 
called  a  quistion  of  doctrine.  The  second 
reli^ous  war  was  waged  for  the  disputed 
form  at  a  liturgy,  and  the  third  was  based  on 
the  contention  whether  the  OTerseers  of  the 
Chnrch  should  be  styled  bishop  or  presbyter. 
The  Act  of  1690,  confirmed  by  the  Act  d 
Becurity  at  the  Union,  settled  the  dispute  for 
ever  by  catablishing  Presbyterianism.  Since 
then  ibn  Church  has  been  shaken  to  its 
foundations  by  the  contention  as  to  the  rights 
of  patrons  to  induct  ministers  to  parishes 
itithotit  consulting  the  wishee  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  Veto  Act.  passed  by  the  General 
Assemblv,  1834,  declared  it  to  be  a  "funda- 
mental law  of  the  Church  that  no  pastor 
•ball  be  intruded  on  a  congregation  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  people."  This  Act,  however, 
was  proved  to  be  illegal,  and  had  to  be 
rescinded.  This  led  to  the  Disruption,  when 
more  than  a  third  of  the  clergy,  the  promotera 
of  the  Veto  Act,  left  the  Church  and  founded 
anotiiar  sect,  biown  as  the  Free  Church, 
which  differa  only  from  Oie  Establishment  in 
having  no  state  support,  and  giving  to  each 
eon^tegaticm  the  nght  of  electing  its  own 
minuter.  Bince  the  majority  of  nations 
have  now  volunterily  reeisned  their  nghte  of 
presentation,  even  this  shght  cause  of  differ- 
ence has  been  removed.  [Chukch,  Cxltio; 
SoOTiiAKD  ;  Refouiatioii  in  Bcotlahd.} 

J.HUl  Barton,  HWory  qTSooHoad;  Gmb^XMl*- 


naft<Hl  Hilt,  af  Scotland  j  John  Ssoi,  Hiftoru 

el.  Luiig)t  BUlLop  LasUd,  iluioryi  Covoq 
iua,Sluti:liaiirSiirIvSiaittiihHutgiv.'  Skene, 
(MtM  SinClmd.  Ths  81.  GilH  Ltcturm  (Snt 
■cvtos)  giT«  a  aood  popoLkr  snmmarr  of  Soottlih 
CboraJ)  hiMton.  [M.  M.] 

Sootl,  Tkb,  was  a  name  originally  be- 
stoved  upon  the  inbabitaate  of  Ireland,  a 
fact  which  until  recently  has  hardly  been 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  historians.  After 
nomeroos  previous  expeditions  a  colony  of 
Scots  (who  were  Gaelic  in  race)  from  UlstBr 
crossed  over  to  Argyle  (498),  where  they 
established  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada.  There 
was  for  long  a  close  connection  between  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  Dalriadss,  two  members  of 
the  same  family  often  luhng  in  Irish  and 
Scotch  Dalriada  at  the  same  time.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Scote  was  asnerted  by  Aidan 
(678)  at  Dmmcat;  it  was  not  tiU  the  tenth 
century  that  the  name  Bcotia  ceased  to  be 
applied  to  Ireland,  and  was  transfeired  to 
Scotland ;  it  was  even  later  before  the  term 
Si'otacquiredanationalsiznification.  Besides 
this  the  independence  of  Sttathclyde  ceased 
altogether.  Shortly  afterwards  (jonstantine 
II.  procured  the  throne  for  his  brother  Donald, 
thoB  paving  the  way  for  the  amaleamation  of 
the  Britons  and  the  Scots,  and  lor  the  sub- 
sequent annexation  i  a  branch  of  the  Uoc- 
aJpin  family  continued  to  rule  in  Strathclyde 
till  the  time  of  Halcohn  II.  In  94fi  Cumbria, 
i.«.,  Strathclyde,  which  had  already  in  924 
chosen  Eadward  the  Elder  "to  father  and 
lord,"  was  harried  by  Eadmond,  and  given 
up  to  Halcolm  to  be  held  on  condition  of 
fealty.  On  the  death  of  Edgar  in  1107  he 
left  Strathclyde  to  his  youngest  brother 
David,  to  the  chagrin  of  Alexander  I.,  who 
saw  that  his  kingdom  would  be  mnch 
weakened  in  coniwquence.  Alexander,  how- 
evm,  died  without  heirs,  and  David  snc- 
veeded  to  the  whole  kingdom ;  from  his  nign 
dates  the  rise  of  Southern  Scothmd. 

Soofa  WatSK  was  a  name  given  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  t^e  old  boandtu^  between 
the  Anglian  Tjiihian.  and  the  Celtic  kingdom 
of  Scotland. 

Bootti  Sir  Waltik,  of  Bnocleuch,  tried 
nnsuccessfuUy  to  rescue  James  V.  fnnn  the 
custody  of  Angus  in  conjunction  with  the 
Earl  of  Lennox.    He  was  mnideted  at  Edia- 


Bczons,  SikWiluam(i'.  I683),ot«boM 
birth  and  j«rentage  nothing  is  known,  was 
called  to  the  bar  m  1663.  In  1676  he  was 
appointed  by  Danby  to  a  judgeship  in  the 
Common  Fleas,  and  in  1076  was  advanced  to 
the  chief  josticeahip  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Be  was  one  of  the  worst  judges  that  ever 
disgraced  the  English  bench.  While  the 
national  inadne«  of  the  Popish  Plot  lasted,  he 
made  a  point  of  accepting  all  the  evidence  of 

.^._. --A ,  without  qustteoa. 
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Ser  (S 

To  be  brought  before  him  in  ISTS  and  16B0  was 
equivalent  to  being  oanvict«d.  Hii  inhmnan 
coudaut  towBida  the  lappoaad  coiupiraton 
in  the  Popish  Plot  wai  omy  equallea  by  hil 
groBB  paitialit)'  and  brutality  towards  the 
other  par^  when  he  discovered  that  th»  tide 
wai  turcinf  against  Shaftesbury  and  his 
associates.  In  leso  he  wag  impeached  by  the 
Commons.  The  lords  refused  to  oommit 
him,  but  the  king,  perceiving  how  unpopular 
the  chief  justice  blid  become,  removed  him 
from  his  office  in  1681,  though  allowing  him 
a  pension  of  £1,600  a  year. 


(d.  140^,  was  the  brother  of  Bichaid  II.' 
mioisler,  the  Elarl  of  Wiltshire.  Ha  was 
made  AichbUhop  of  York  in  1398.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  Henry's  acceasion,  and 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  £nrl  of  March. 
In  140S  he  joined  Northumberland  and 
others  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king.  He 
vras  eutispped  into  a  conference  with  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  when  he  was  seised  and  be- 
headed at  York.  He  was  regarded  by  the 
people  a*  a  martyr,  and  pilgrimages  were 
nmae  to  his  tomb.  The  execution  of  Scrope 
waa  the  first  instance  in  England  of  a  prelate 
being  pat  to  death  by  the  oivil  power. 
Btabbs,  Coiul.  Hh'.,  toL  tU. 

Scropo,  SicHASD  LI  [d.  U03],  after  dia- 
tioguishing  himself  for  lus  RaUantry  in  the 
French  and  Scotch  wars  of  Bdwaid  IIl.'s 
reign,  was,  on  the  acceaaion  of  Kiohard  II., 
appointed  Steward  of  the  Household,  and  in 
1378  he  held  the  chancellorahip  for  a  brief 
period,  and  again  in  1381-2.  He  conducted 
himself  with  great  modeiatian  during  the 
troubles  of  Richard's  reign,  and  though  he 
took  part  in  the  trial  of  Tresilian  and  the 
other  royal  ministers  in  13B7,  he  was  declared 
innocent  in  1397. 

Sorope  of  Bolton,  LosD  (if.  ise2).  War- 
den of  the  West  Marches  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  Oovemor  of  Carlisle,  was  entrusted 
for  a  short  time  with  the  ohai^  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  He  aided  in  crushing  the 
rebellion  of  1669,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  one  of  the  commandeia  in  the  r^d  on, 
Scotland. 

Bcrops  of  Muham,  Lord  {d.  14I6), 
was  a  nephew  of  Archbishop  Scrope,  and  one 
of  Henry  V.'e  most  intimate  friends.  Ho 
was  employed  by  the  king  on  many  diplo- 
matic errands,  but  in  lllG  was  apparently 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Camcnridge  to 
place  the  FafI  of  Uareh  on  the  throne.  His 
guilt  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but  he  waa  oon- 
victod  by  hia  pears  and  executed. 

SonUaboffuo,  The  MAsaAcsB  at,  took 
place  on  the  ath  of  June,  17S8,  during  the 
Irish  Bebellion,  while  Bagenal  Harvey  and 
Father  Roche  were  attacking  New  Ross. 
All  the  Protestants  taken  prieoneta  by  in- 
surgent banda  were  here  ooi^ued  in  a  bam. 


some  800  men  being  left  there  to  ^uaid  than. 
At  nine  in  the  morning,  thirty  or  forty  of  the 
men  were  murdered,  but  those  in  the  bun  were 
as  yet  spared.  Wheo,  however,  the  rebels  had 
been  finally  repulsed  at  New  Roaa,  the  rabble 
set  fire  to  the  bom,  and  184  old  men,  women, 
and  children  (sixteen  Catholics  amongst  them] 
were  either  burnt  to  denth  or  piked  as  they 
tried  to  eacKpe. 

UiUKTaTa,  Hilt,  igf  tjw  MMUm. 
Sonta^e  first  appears  in  IIG6  aa  a  tai 
of  twenty  shillingB  On  the  knight's  fee  or 
leulum,  imposed,  in  ^to  of  the  protest  of 
Archbishop  Theobald,  upon  knighta  holding 
eatstes  from  churches.  In  1159  two  marlu 
were  taken  from  every  knight's  fee  in  lieu  of 
personal  servios  in  the  war  of  Toulouse  ;  and 
henceforth  the  term  acutage  bore  the  meaning 
of  a  payment  in  commutation  of  service. 
To  the  majority  of  the  knights  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  pay  the  lax  than  to  go 
upon  a  distant  expedition,  and  the  money  waa 
welcome  to  the  king  aa  enabling  him  to  hire 
more  truatworthy  troops.  It  was  indeed  one  of 
the  moat  important  of  Henry  II.'s  anti-feudal 
measures,  and  may  he  compared  in  ita  gf  neial 
policy  with  Bdwud  I. 'a  (fistnint  of  knight- 
hood. It  was  again  levied  under  Henry  II. 
in  1171  and  1186,  each  time  at  twenty  shil- 
lings on  the  knigbt's  fee,  and  thne  times 
under  Richaid  1.,  Once  at  ten,  and  twice  at 
twenty  shillings.  Like  all  other  taxes  it  was 
used  as  a  means  of  extortion  by  John :  two 
marks  on  the  fee  were  demanded  as  often  as  ten 
times;  and  therefore  the  Great  Charter  de- 
clared that  no  Bcutage  should  heocnforth  be 
impoaed  save  by  the  common  counsel  of  the 
nation.  But  this  restriction  was  apparently 
irksome  to  the  advisors  of  the  young  Heniy 
III.,  and  therefore  in  the  second  re-issue  of 
the  Charter  in  1217  an  article  was  inserted 
to  the  effect  that  scutage  should  be  taken  as 
in  King  Henry's  time,  i.t.  (probably)  withont 
needing  the  consent  of  the  tommmu  anetiitim. 
Scutage  was  exacted  nine  times  between  I2tS 
and  1233,  but  after  that  more  rarely.  By 
Edward  I.  it  was  resorted  to  only  aa  an 
afterthought,  and  often  appears  several  jean 
after  the  war  for  which  it  is  demanded.  In 
the  following  reigns  it  was  seldom  collected, 
and  then  only  when  the  king  himself  went  to 
war.  After  1385,  when  it  was  namitted  after 
the  Scotefa  expedition,  it  disappears. 
Stobbo,  Cntl.  Hut.,  e*p».  i.,  j  141. 

tw.  J.  A.] 
BmI,  The  Qxbat,  is  the  emblem  of  Mire. 
reignty,  and  is  need  on  all  solemn  occaaioDa 
when  the  will  ot  the  sovereign  is  to  be  «z> 
preased.  A  new  Oreat  Seal  is  provided  by  the 
king  in  council  at  the  begimiing  ot  a  new 
reign,  or  whenever  a  change  is  made  in  the 
royal  arma  or  atyle,  and  the  old  one  ia  publicly 
broken.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who,  following  the 
exampU  of  the  Cazolingian  kinga,  ^aoed  it 
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in  the  Iceeping  of  a  chsacellor.    From  the 

time  of  B^kot  and  ODwtirds  the  offiue  vua 
une  of  varied  import&uoe,  and  accordingly  wa 
Uod  that  the  peraoual  custody  of  the  tail  was 
not  Dnlrequently  plac«d  in  the  hands  of  s 
Tice-ehanceUor.  Bicbard  I.  violaatly  took 
poaeoemon  of  the  seal,  ordered  a  new  one 
to  be  made,  and  proclaimed  that  all  i^arter* 
which  had  bean  teoled  with  the  old  one  were 
nnll  and  void.  In  order  to  jo^rent  t^*'* 
practice,  a  (tatuta  was  passed  on  the  SBth 
of  Henry  III.,  prDclBiming-  the  nullity  of  any 
document  sealetl  by  the  Great  Heal  during 
its  abaanco  from  the  hands  of  the  chancellor. 
This  law  wae,  however,  often  broken,  and 
it  was  not  unusual  lor  the  ohuncellor  to 
antrust  the  teal  to  one  or  more  yice- 
d^anceUora  whiiD  he  was  engaged  on  the 
busineaa  of  his  dioceae,  or  absent  from  Eng- 
land. Also  during  the  interval  between  tne 
death  or  resignation  of  one  chancellor,  the 
Great  Seal,  instiud  ot  reverting  to  the  sove- 
reign, pasfted  into  the  hands  of  a  temporary 
keuper.  tindually  this  official  acquired  the 
ri^ht  of  discharging  all  Uie  duties  connected 
with  the  Great  Seal,  and  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  during  the 
earlier  part  of  Bliaabeth'a  reign,  a  atatolo  was 
passed   doclaiing   him   to  have   "  the  same 

a,  pre-eminooce,  and  joriadiction  as  the 
Chancellor  of  England."  During  the 
following  reigns  the  Oreat  Seal  continued  in 
the  custody  of  the  Lotd  Keeper  '-■■■' 


and  kept  tiie  aaal;  trince 
Oeorge  III.,  however,  the  office  of  Lord 
Keeper  has  been  discontinued.  The  Great 
Seal  waa  also  occaaionsUy  placed  in  com- 
miadoD.  ITnder  the  Tudora  and  Stuarta 
the  earlier  ordinance  passed  in  1443,  re- 
quiring that  the  chancellor  should  not  flx 
the  Great  Sea!  without  authority  under  the 
Privy  Seal,  waa  seldom  obaerved.  When 
Iiord  Keejipr  Littleton  fled  to  Chnrles  I.  at 
York  in  1642.  talcing  with  him  the  Great  Seal, 
the  Long  Parliament  illegally  ordered  a  new 
Oreat  Seal  to  be  made,  to  which  after  aome 
delay  the  Lords  gave  their  consent,  in  apite 
of  a  proclamation  oy  the  king,  charging  those 
concerned  in  making  it  with  high  treason. 
In  1648  a  new  Great  Seal  was  ordered  with 
Bepablican  insignia,  and  soon  afterwards  it 
was  declared  high  treason  to  coant«rfeit  it. 
A  rival  Great  Seal  was,  however,  used  by 
Charles  II.  Immediately  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  which  was  lost  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  James  II.  on  his  flight  fnm 
London  thr«w  the  Great  Seal  into  the  Thames, 
hut  it  was  fished  up  again  near  lAmbeth, 
Sinra  the  Rovolution  the  use  of  the  Great 
Seal  has  been  strictly  confined  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  and  Lonis  Commis- 
aioners,  and  the  regulationi  for  its  employ- 


for  the  United  Kingdom  ia  used  for  wiita 
to  summon  Parliament,  for  foreign  treatiea 
and  aH  public  acts  of  state,  while  a  seal 
in  Scotland  is  used  for  [^vate  granta.  Too 
Act  of  Union  with  Ireland,  howevar,  made 
no  eiprasa  provision  for  establishing  one  Oreat 
Seal  for  the  United  Kingdom.  By  the  Great 
Seal  (Offices)  Act  of  1874,  various  officea  con- 
nected with  the  Great  Seal  were  abolished, 
and  further  change*  are  in  conlemphitioa 
(1884). 

Chmpben,  UHt  (/  tkt  L»nl  ClifaDen;  an 

also  tot  lists  dI  lord  Chuoellon  and  Lord 

Kagpan,  Rafdn,  Book  «*  DifMin. 

[L.  0.  a] 

Baai,  Thb  Pkitt,  is  affixed  to  all  letters- 
patent  for  the  grant  of  chartcra,  paidons, 
ftc,  before  they  come  to  the  Great  Seal,  and  to 
aome  thioga  of  minor  importance  wldch  do 
not  pass  the  Oreat  Seal  at  all.  The  office  of 
Clerk  or  Keeper  ot  the  Privy  Seal,  now  oaUed 
Lord  Privy  Soil,  is  of  Norman  origin.  By 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  he  had  become  one 
of  the  chief  officera  of  state  and  a  member  of 
the  king's  council.  The  dignity  was  fre- 
quently conferred  on  an  ecclesiastic ;  for 
instance,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  John 
lEuasell,  Biahop  of  Lincoln,  united  the  officea 
of  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  Preaident  cJ 
the  Council.  The  keeper  waa  a  member  of 
the  Conrt  of  Star  Chamber  aa  organised  In' 
Henry  VII.  In  the  reign  ot  Henry  VIII. 
the  Privy  Seal  was  made  the  warrant  of  the 
legality  of  lettera  patent  from  the  cmwn,  and 
anthoriaed  the  Lrad  Chancellor  to  affix  the 
Great  Seal.  Lettera  patent  formerly  passed 
from  the  Signet  Office  to  the  Privy  Seal 
Office  in  the  form  of  Signet  Bills,  and  were 
then  sealed  and  aent  to  the  Lord  Chancellor ; 
but  on  the  abolition  of  the  Signet  Office  in 
1848,  it  was  enacted  that  warrants  under  th« 
royal  sign-manual,  prepared  by  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Salicitor-General,  setting  forth 
the  tenor  and  effect  of  tha  lettrra-pat^nt  to 
be  granted,  addTeBsed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  counter-signed  by  one  of  the  principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  would  be  a  sufficient 
authority  for  the  Privy  Sea)  being  affixed. 
At  the  same  time  the  appointments  of  Clerks 
of  the  Signet  and  Clerks  of  tha  Privy  Seal 
were  abolished.  The  Lorf  Privy  Seal  ia  the 
flith  great  officer  of  state,  a  Privy  Councillor 
in  virlne  of  his  office,  and  takes  precedence 
after  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  The 
office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland  was 
established  by  James  I,  after  his  return  from 
imprisonment  in  England.  It  was  directly 
modelled  on  the  parallel  dignity  in  the 
English  court.  The  seal  had  been  previously 
kept  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Hards,  Boot  t4  DiMlHo;   11  mnd  U  Tlrt., 
cleT^  [L.  C.  8.] 


•soHPiVuTamuitSareissued  by  justices 
of  the  peace  to  the  officers  to  whom  they  are 
addtiiased,  requiring  lliem  to  aeaidi  a  house 
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to  haT«  been  Btolen.    'Rie  conditiona 

tuoe  are  regulated  b7  the  Larcony  Act  of 

ISSl  and  the  Pawnbokera'  Act  ot  1872. 

Bwitoiii  John  Colbobki,  Loed  [6.  ITJ9, 
d,  1S63),  one  of  the  most  flunouB  generals 
of  hiB  age,  diitinguished  himself  in  his  firat 
campaign  in  IloUand  (ITSS).  In  1801  he 
was  pnsent  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  and  nerved 
throughout  the  Peninsular  War  with  great 
distinction.  It  is  ivtid  that  his  handling  of 
the  &2iid  Regiment  at  Waterloo  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  Engliah  victory. 
In  IS'iS  he  was  made  I  jeatenant- Governor  of 
Canada,  and  Govamor-Ueneral  of  the  sams 
province  in  1837.  Ho  wsa  also  commander 
of  the  forces  at  the  eame  time,  and  to  hia 
energetic  action  the  easy  suppression  of  the 
Canadian  Rebellion  of  1838  was  mainly  doe. 
In  the  following  year  his  services  were  re- 
warded by  a  peerage,  and  in  1860  Lord  Beaton 
became  a  field-mnrsbal.  In  1S43  he  was 
made  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Isles,  an  offioe  which  he  held  for  mx  years. 

S*bMlfeOpal  was  a  strongly  fortified  city 
in  the  Crimea,  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
made  the  head-quarters  of  the  RuMian  fleet. 
Whta  Qu  Crimean  War  broke  out  its  siege  was 
resolved  npon.  About  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  the  sonthem  side  of  it  was  evaonated 
by  the  Rnsaians,  and  the  town  waa  occupied 
by  the  allies,  the  Chmettn  War  piacUoilly 
ended  (Sept.  9,  186S].     [Ckihhax  War.] 

SoOkKr,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury («.  1693.  d.  1768),  was  bom  of  Dissent- 
ing pareota  at  Bibthorpe,  in  Nottinghamahire. 
Abandoning  the  I>iBsenting  ministry  for 
medicine,  and  ultimately  persuaded  by  Ms 
school  friend,  Sutler,  to  join  the  ministry  of 
the  Established  Church,  he  entered  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  waa  oidained  in  1723,  and 
was  made  in  1736  Sishop  of  Bristol  i  was 
translated  in  1737  to  Oxford,  and  in  1768 
made  archbiahep.  He  was  an  energetic  and 
respectable  archbishop. 

Portan^  Lif4  ef  StdEtr  preflxsd  to  bis  Wrrlm. 
SocraiUry  of  Btate,  Xhi  Offics  or, 
is  supposed  to  be  first  mentioned  in  tJle  reign 
of  Henry  III,,  when  we  find  a  utrttariiH 
notltr  in  existence,  who  cturied  oat  the  duties 
which  had  been  previously  fulfilled  by  the 
king's  clerk.  There  continued  to  be  one 
principal  secretary  of  state  until  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  two 
wore  appointed  ot  equal  powers  (16S9}.  In 
the  same  reign  secretaries  of  state,  who 
had  previously  been  mere  derka  who  pre- 
pared busineae  for  the  Privy  Council,  but 
wete  not  admitted  to  iU  debates,  became 
merobets  of  that  body.  Sir  Bobert  Cecil  had 
the  recognised  title  ot  "  Our  Prindpal  Secre- 
tary of  State,"  and  the  office  of  secretary 
attained  its  present  importance  when  after 
the  Berolntion  the  CUdnet  b^an  to  diqdaoe 


the  IVivy  ConndL  On  the  onion  with  Scot- 
land a  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotch  afairs 
was  created,  among  those  who  held  the  office 
being  the  Earl  of  Mar,  but  it  expired  in 
1748,  In  1768  a  secretary  was  appointed  for 
Amenan  and  Colonial  affairs,  which  from 
1660  had  been  managed  by  the  Council  of 
Trade,  but  this  office  was  abolished  in  17S2. 
In  the  same  year  an  impoTtant  change  took 


the  southern  dopartment,  of  whom  the  former, 
in  addition  to  th^  superintendence  of  thi^ 
foreign  affairs  of  Northern  Europe,  waa  sup- 
posed to  manage  those  of  Ireland.  This 
clumsy  arrangement  was  now  abolished,  and 
their  duties  devolved  upon  Heme  and  Foreign 
Secretaries,  In  1791  a  Secretary  at  War  whs 
appointed,  and  he  received  in  addition  the 
business  of  the  colonies  in  1801,  bnt  the  two 
functions  of  colonial  and  military  administra- 
flnally  separated  in  1864.  lie 
ip  for  India  was  created  in  1868 
the  abehtion  of  the  double  system  of 
guvemment.  The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land does  not  as  a  rule  have  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  is  not  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state.  His  official 
title  IS  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  There  are  also  Parliamentary 
under-secretaries,  and  permanent  sscretarics, 
who  are  the  heads  of  the  working  staffs  of  the 
government  deportmenta. 

B«OQXlt7,  Tui  BlU.  OF   (SOOTLAMO),    WAS 

passed  in  1703  by  the  Scottish  Parliament 
dnriug  the  agitation  that  preoeded  and  necw- 
sitateii  the  union  ot  the  two  kingdoms.  It  pro- 
vided that  Parliament  should  fix  a  sucoeasor 
to  the  Scottish  crown  on  the  death  o(  Anne 
from  among  the  Protestant  members  of  the 
royal  family,  [HOvided  that  he  shoold  nnder 
no  drcumstanoes  be  the  same  person  as  the 
successor  to  the  Engliah  crown,  onlen  full 
security  was  given  for  the  religions  and  com- 
mercial independence  of  Scotland,  and  its 
equality  in  b«de  with  England.  The  royal 
assent  waa  naturally  iMusod  to  such  a 
measure;  bat  this  step  proved  so  unpopular 
that  Parliament  had  to  be  inunediately  dis- 
iiiiiliil  without  hope  of  subsidy. 

Bmtoil,  Hilt,  af  Sustlml  am  Bmtw  of  Qwa 


. ',   Tna   Batti.1   or  (Jnlv  fi, 

1BS6],  was  fought  between  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth and  the  royal  troops  under  the  Bail  ot 
Feversham.  Aft«r  matching  throug^i  the  Wcat 
comitry  and  tailing  to  capture  Bath,  Honmoath 
determined  to  risk  all  in  a  general  engaggmail 
with  the  royal  troops,  who  were  encamped  oo 
Sedgemoor,  about  three  miles  sonth  of  Bridge- 
water,  while  Monmouth  was  then  in  Brid^v- 
water.  Sedgemoor  is  a  swampy  plain,  OKNsed 
by  wide  ditchrs  called  "  rhines. "  In  front 
of  Lard  Feveisham's  tsmp  was  one  of  tluaa 
oaUsd  the  Bniux  Bhine,   It  w 
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or  the  i 


intentiaii  to  attack  the  royal  army  in  its 
oamp  at  night.  His  Birny  was  in  motion 
by  midaigfht,  and  his  guides  brooriit  turn  to 
the  brink  of  the  "  rmne,"  fronting  Fever- 
■ham'a  encampment.  This  was  too  deep  to  be 
crotaed.  The  insnrgeiits  halted  in  doubt, 
and  by  accident  shots  were  fired  acroas  the 
"rhine,"aad  these  roused Fevenham's troops. 
Hakinff  a  dotour,  they  fell  on  Monmouth's 
ly.  Lord  Grey  and  his  borao  were  the  flrst 
Tgenta  Ui  give  way.  The  peasants 
ana  mmars  of  the  Wert  country,  howBTer, 
fought  with  more  conisge.  Bat  the  Bight  of 
the  cavalry,  under  Grey,  had  made  the  can»e 
of  Uonmouth  hopeless.  The  duke  himself, 
at  dawn,  rode  away  towards  Hampshire. 
Deaerled  by  their  leaders,  the  insorgenls  en- 
deaTonred  to  fiy ;  but  Colonel  Kirke,  at  the 
head  of  his  Tangier  troops,  followed  them 
in  close  pursuit.  A  great  and  barbarous 
slaughter  of  the  fugitives  by  the  royal  troops 
ensued.  The  battle,  of  cootm,  put  an  imme- 
diate end  to  Monmouth's  rebellion. 

Huuila;,  Hid.  of  Suf. ;  Bobots,  Vmnwiilli, 

■•ditimu  XMtiiiga  BUI  (1796)  was 
provoked  by  the  same  state  of  popukLr  ex- 
citement  which  caused  the  Tnuonable  Pnc- 
Uces  Bill.  The  meaours  was  introduced  by 
Pitt  It  prohibited  the  meeting  of  mive  than 
fifty  persons  (except  county  and  borough 
meetings  duly  called)  for  the  consideratiDa  of 
petitions  or  addremes  for  reform  in  Church  or 
Btate,  or  for  the  dieaussion  of  any  grievance, 
without  the  sanction  of  a  magistrate.  It 
Tested  lai^  discretionary  powers  in  the 
magiBti&tei,  both  as  to  sanctioning  such 
meetings  and  dispersing  them.  Pitt  even 
proposed  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  discusoion 
by  only  permitting  debating  societies  to  meet 
in  daiy  licensed  nmma.  The  biU  was  pro- 
feseedly  a  measure  of  coercion,  and  was  as 
such  opposed  by  Fox  and  all  his  party  with 
even  more  than  their  wonted  vigour.  Only 
forty-two  membera  followed  him  in  opposing 
ttie  introduction  of  the  bill ;  and  on  ita  last 
reading  only  fifty-one  could  ba  found  to 
oppose  it,  as  against  266  who  supported  it. 
lb;,  Cinul.  Silt.  ;']IUaa7,  Hilt.  cfEmg. 

B*dl«3r,SiRCHABLEB(«.1639,rf.lT01),wsa 
a  witty  but  profligate  play-writer  of  the  Re- 
storation period ;  he  was  the  fatherof  Catherine 
Sedley,  Jajnes  II.'s  mistress,  and  took  some 
port  in  politics  as  member  for  Romney.  Ulti- 
mately he  became  a  strong  peitiian  of  the 
Hevolntion,  though  his  speeui  in  16EI0  against 
placemen  showed  that  be  retained  his  inde- 
pendence under  the  new  govenuuent. 

flan  fin  ■■our.  Thi  Sattli  of  (Uarch 
S,  1799).  was  an  English  victory  m  the 
Mysore  War  against  Tippoo  Sultan.  General 
Stoart,  with  the  Bombay  division  fWEL- 
LESI.BT,  LoBo],  had  ascended  the  Gbauta, 
and  posted   himself  at  Seedasseer.     On  ''^•' 


instantly  made  to  receive  him  by  Oeaeral 
Hartley,  second  in  command.  On  the  mominK 
of  the  Bth  the  advanced  brigade  was  assailed 
vigorously  by  the  Sultan's  entire  foroe, 
and  three  battalions  under  the  gallant  Colonel 
Hontreeor  sustained  the  assault  for  six  hours 
with  such  determination  that  Tippou's  officers 
could  do  nothing.  Oenerol  Stoart,  who  was 
ten  miles  in  the  rear,  haatenins;  up,  found  them 
eihftnsted  and  reduced  to  their  last  cartridge. 
In  half  an  hoar  Tippoo's  army  retreated 
through  the  wood  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men. 

VtUaUy   SMHtolia;   Hill,   Hut.  tt  ItMm 

wuki.irvwi« 

B— tobnld— ,  Thb  Battls  of  (Nov.  24, 
1817).  The  result  of  the  intrigues  of  Appa 
Bahib  with  Bajee  Kao  was  an  attack  on  ths 
British  Bemdoicy.  This  lay  to  the  west  of 
Nagpore,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a 
anall  ridge  running  north  and  south,  with 
two  hills  at  the  extremity  called  the  Seeta- 
bnldee  Hills.  It  was  garrisoned  by  two  bat- 
talions of  Hadms  infantry,  two  companies  of 
the  Resident's  escort,  three  troops  of  Bengal 
cavalry,  and  a  detachment  of  Madras  artillery 
with  four  six.poundera.  The  raiah  had  18,000 
mm  and  thiity-sii  guns.  The  gyns  weie 
brou^t  to  bear  on  the  English  position,  and 
a  vigorous  assault,  which  was  repelled  with 
gt«atgBllantry,wasmadeall  through  the  night 
to  the  next  morning.  AtlosttheNagpore  troops 
captared  the  lower  hill,  and  the  English  am- 
nmnition  was  running  short,  when  a  gallant 
charge  of  the  Bengal  cavalry,  under  Captain 
Fitagetald,  result^  in  capturing  two  guns 
and  cnttiug  up  the  infantry.  At  this  momeot 
one  of  the  enemy's  tumbrils  exploded,  and  amid 
theconfuaiontheybrokeandfled.  The  conflict, 
which  had  lasted  eighteen  hours,  thus  ter- 
minated in  the  triumptk  of  the  British. 

S«gnm,  Stifmbw  (rf.  ciriw  12*1),  WM  ■ 
partisaa  of  King  John  during  his  straggles 
with  the  barons,  and  on  Henry  III.'s  acoae- 
aon  he  allied  himself  with  the  party  of  Peter 
dee  Bochea.  On  the  dismissal  of  Hubert  de 
BuFgh  in  1232,  the  office  of  Justiciar  was 
given  to  Segrave.  His  administration  was 
unsuoceasful ;  he  failed  to  ingiatiste  liJTnmilf 
with  the  king,  and  at  tJke  some  time  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  barons  and  the  people.  He 
fell  in  1234,  with  his  i»tron  Des  Kochea,  and 
was  called  npon  to  give  an  account  of  his 
stewardahi|i.  Subsequently  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  king  by  the  payment  of  a  thousand 
marks,  returned  to  court,  and  became  one  of 
the  royal  advisers,  but  was  not  reinstated  in 
hia  omoe.  He  retired  at  the  end  of  his  life 
to  Ibe  abbey  of  Leicester,  where  he  died. 
Segrave  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  merely 
lawyer  Justidara.  Though  so  bad  a  poUti- 
dan,  be  was  a  good  lawyer.  He  marks  the 
the  chief  jnsticea  of  later  times. 
Toss,  Ad^  ^  Buflinul. 
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t  Nectan,  the  Pictioh  kin^, 
vho  had  been  driven  fnim  the  thmne  m 
S12,  and  (3amaid,  toil  ot  Fittb,  king  of  the 
Picto,  who,  together  with  Locheue,  son  of 
Necten,  wu  kOled. 

■dbom*,  BovHDiu.  PjUJcn,  LoBj> 
(i.  1812),  vae  the  son  of  the  Ber.  WiUiun 
Falmer,  of  Miibuiy,  Oxfordahiie,  and  was 
ediicatod  at  liiurby  and  Winchester  Bchools, 
and  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  *a« 
elected  to  a  fellomdiip  at  Magdalen,  and 
was   called    to    the   har   at    Lincohi's   Tun 

SI83T).  In  1S4T  he  wa«  flrat  t«tiimed  to 
'arliament  for  Flymontb  ai  a  Feelite.  He 
represented  Plymouth  till  1852,  when  he 
was  defeated;  bat  T^;ained  hia  seat  (1863), 
and  held  it  till  1S67.  In  1881  he  was  ap- 
pointed BolicitoT-Qeiientl  in  Lord  P^mer- 
stoa'a  goremment,  though  he  had  not  a  aeat 
in  the  House.  He  was  then  knighted,  and 
ahortlf  afterwarda  elected  tor  Richmond, 
which  he  continued  to  repnaeot  (ill  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage.  In  1863  he  beoame 
Attorney-General  under  Lord  John  BuSMll. 
In  1868  he  woe  offered  the  ChanoellOTsliip, 
but  lefuaed,  as  ha  could  not  agree  with  the 
administration  on  the  Irish  Chunih  question. 
He  oontinued,  bovever,  to  be  an  independent 
soppDrtei  ot  the  goveminent  on  most  quea- 
tioni,  and   represented  it  at  Geneva  (1871). 

KBBivi  ConTBKnoK.J  He  was  appointed 
td  Chanoellor  on  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Hstherley,  on  which  occasion  be  was  laised  to 
the  peerage  as  Lord  Belbome.  He  retired 
with  the  Liberal  party  in  1874.  He  again 
became  C^iancellor  when  the  Liberals  returned 
to  power  in  1880. 

Selbj-,  Tes  Qattls  of  (April  11,  1614), 
was  fought  during  the  Oreat  Bebellioo.  Got 
John  Bellssis,  the  Qovemor  of  York,  during 
the  absence  ot  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  who 
wa*  facing  the  Scots  in  Dotham,  oroupied 
with  1,600  horse  and  1,600  foot  the  town  of 
Selby,  with  the  objetA  of  preventing  the 
junction  ot  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  wim  the 
Hoots.  He  was  attacked  on  April  11  by 
Fairfax,  with  rather  superior  forcea,  and  his 
poattion  stormed.  Bellasis  himself  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  he  lost  his  baggage,  artillery, 
and  1,600  men.  Clarendon  says :—"  This  was 
the  first  action  for  which  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
was  taken  notice  of,  who  in  a  short  time  grew 
the  sapreme  general  under  the  Parliament." 
Mrmam,  Lift  tfFattfaii. 

B«ld«n,  John  (i.  1G84,  d.  1854],  was  edu- 
cated at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  and  became  a 
member  of  Clifford'alnnin  1602.  Aftorhehad 
continued  there  a  sednloua  student  tor  some 
time,  he  "  did  by  help  of  a  stronc  body  and 
vast  memory,  not  only  ran  through  the  whole 
body  of  the  law,  but  became  a  ^irodigy  in  most 
parta  of  lenming ...  so  that  m  few  ^  ears  hia 
name  was  wonderfally  advanced,  not  only  at 
home,  bat  in  foreign  countriea,  and  he  was 


nsuallj  styled  '  the  great  dictator  «f  learning 
of  the  English  nation'"  (Wood).  In  1618 
he  published  a  SitMry  of  TilMt*,  stnmgly 
Sraadan  in  its  tendency,  and  ^"'"g  the  claim 
ot  the  olerey  to  them  on  the  grant  of  the  civil 
power.  The  book  was  suppreaaed  by  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  and  the  author 
was  obliged  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment 
ot  his  error.  Selden  wt  in  the  Parliaments 
of  1624,  1626,  and  1628.  He  look  put  in 
the  impeachment  ot  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  had  the  41h  and  6th  articlea  en- 
trusted to  him  (1626).  He  also  helped  to 
prepaid  the  Petition  of  Bight.  In  1629  he 
was  sanunoned  before  the  Council  for  his  shan 
in  the  disturbances  ot  the  last  day  of  that 
Parliament,  and  was  imprisoned  until  1633. 
Two  veara  later  he  pubhahed  Mar*  Cfuuua, 
asserting  the  English  aorereignty  of  the  seas, 
which  had  originally  been  written  in  answer 
to  the  Mori  Libtntm  of  Grotiua.  Whott  the 
Long  Parliament  assembled  Bddea  wai 
chosen  member  for  Oxford.  He  brooght 
forward  the  bill  tor  the  abolition  of  Smp- 

rogative ;  bat  he  opposed  the  bill  for  the 
attainder  of  Strafford,  and  (he  Boot  and 
Branch  BilL  In  1843  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Home  of 
Commons  m  the  WestminstfT  Aalambly, 
where  he  played  a  distinguished  part,  and 
two  years  later  was  selected  as  a  memhec  of 
the  Joint  Commission  to  administer  the 
Admiralty.  He  died  on  Nov.  30,  IBM, 
leaving  his  Ubrary  to  hia  eieenton,  who 
gave  it  to  (he  Bodleian  library  at  Oifwd. 
Wood,  Atkt»m  Omt 
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SalMMijiiig  OrdinaBM,  Tbk,  wa^. 
a  meosnie  preposed  in  the  Loog  Fariin- 
ment  on  Deo.  9,  1644,  by  Mr.  Zouch  Tate, 
member  for  Northampton.  The  words  of 
the  i«BolutiOB  were  "Hiat  no  member  of 
either  House  of  Parliament  sfaall  during 
the  war  eoJOT  or  execnte  any  office  or 
command,  nulitarjr  or  civil,  and  that  an 
ordinance  be  brought  in  to  that  effect."  An 
ordinance  was  brought  in  and  paeaed  t 
Commons  on  Dec  IS,  by  the  small  majori 
ot  seven  votes.  After  some  disousrion  ani 
heeitation  the  Lords  rejected  it,  giving  as  a 
reason  that  they  did  not  know  what  shape 
the  army  would  take.  The  Commons  at  once 
prodnoed  a  scheme  "for  new  modelling  of 
the  army  "  [Nkw  Modbl],  which  passed  the 
Commons  on  Jan.  US,  1645,  and  the  Lords  on 
Feb.  15.  A  second  Self-denying  Ordinance 
was  now  introduced,  which  passed  Uie  Lords 
on  April  3,  1645.  It  provided  that  all 
members  of  either  House,  who  bad  since  the 
beginning  ot  the  preaent  Parliament  beoi 
amointea  to  any  offices,  military  or  civil. 
should  vacate  those  offices  within  forty  daya. 
Bat  it  differed  from  the  fiiat  ordinance  in 
(hat  it  did  not  prevent  monben  from  taldug 
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fdBce  on  any  futim  oeotsioii.  The  name 
liiven  to  this  ordinftQce  is  perhaps  derived 
bom  a  pbnue  lued  by  Cromwall,  who  wm 
one  of  iU  stiongeEt  aupporters.  "  I  hope,"  he 
■aid,  "ve  have  such  RnglUh  hearts  and 
MBlous  aitectiooa  towuiii  the  general  weal  of 
ooi  mottLer  country,  as  no  membera  of  either 
hoiue  will  KTuple  to  dmy  liinutlvtt,  and  their 
own  priTata  inUreata  for  the  public  good." 

CuifU,  CraaaoM;  JIiv,  Loit«  ParliamMt; 
VhltsLocLte,  Uimmiaii. 

Hll1H"lPl,  Tub,  were  an  anoimit  British 
tribe  oucnpjring  Annaiidale,  Nithsdale,  and 
Eakdale,  in  Dum&ieMhire,  with  the  east  of 
Qallaway. 

SalwaAll  [d.  730),  King  of  the  Picts,  son 
of  Feaxchan  Fado,  succeeded  his  brother 
Aincelluch,  whom  ha  expelled,  as  head  of 
the  CJnel  Loam  (698).  In  701  he  destroyed 
the  Hval  tribe  of  Cinel  Cathboth,  and  in  71 1 
defeated  the  Britons  at  Loch  Arklet,  in  Stir- 
linfihire.  He  followioa  year  we  find  him 
fighting  againit  the  Cinel  Oabran  in  Kintyre, 
and  In  717  again  defeating  the  Btrathclyde 
Britons.  In  719  he  was  defeated  in  the  naval 
battle  of  Ardaneebi.  In  723  Selvsch  rssipied 
the  crown  to  his  son  Dnngal,  and  enterad  a 
monastery,  from  which,  however,  he  emerged 
in  T27  to  fight  the  battle  of  Bon  Foricben  on 
his  son's  behalf, 

8«por  XntilliM.  (l)  1764.  Thareis 
no  instinct  of  obedience  in  natire  armies 
in  India,  and  the  British  army  of  Bepoys 
was  in  its  earlier  days  no  exception  to  the 
mle.  Having  been  instramental  in  deposing 
two  Nabobs  of  Bengal,  the  Company's  Ben- 
gal Sepoys  became  inflated  with  a  sense  of 
their  own  importance,  and  demanded  a  large 
donation  and  increased  pay.  It  was  refused  ; 
whereupon  a  whole  battalion  marched  off  to 
the  enemy.  Major  Uunro  porBoed  them  and 
brought  them  back.  Twenty-four  ring- 
leaders were  selected,  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  condemned  to  be  blown  from  guns.  Four 
were  executed  in  this  way ;  whereupon  tbe 
Sepoya  announced  that  no  more  executions 
wonld  be  allowed.  Monro  loaded  his  guns 
with  gnpe,  placed  his  Europam  soldiers  in 
the  intervals,  and  commanded  the  native 
battalions  to  ground  arms,  threatening  to 
discharge  the  guns  on  them  if  a  tingle  man 
WM  Men  to  move.  The  Sepoys  were  awed  by 
his  resolution:  sizteen  more  were  blown  away ; 
the  mutiny  was  quenched  in  tbeir  blood ; 
and  discipline  was  restored.  [For  second 
•nd  third  mutiniee  see  articles  Vkllou 
HuiiHT  and  Bahbackpokb  Kimm.^  (i)  The 
fourtli  mutiny  broke  out  in  18i4.  Scindie  be- 
came a  British  province,  and  the  Sepova  thus 
lost  the  extra  allowanoea  which  had  been 
granted  them  while  on  active  service  in  an 
enemy's  country.  The  weakness  of  the  com- 
manders, who  txied  to  induce  the  revolted 
Bepoys  to  return  to  their  duty  by  promising 
oitm  allowances,  only  aggiaTated  tlw  motiny. 


Hie  men  on  arriving  in  Bcinde  complained 
that  they  bad  been  allured  there  by  false 
pretences,  which  was  indeed  true.  It  was 
ueterminad  to  bring  up  regiments  from 
Hadnis;  and  the  Madras  governor  induced 
them  to  undertake  the  voyage  by  promising 
them  extra  pay.  On  their  arrival  they  fo^d 
that  the  regulations  of  the  Bengal  army  did 
not  permit  of  this;  and,  thus  disappointed 
of  their  expectations,  they  broke  out  into  open 
mutiny  on  parade.  The  feeders  were  con&ned, 
and  a  small  advance  of  money  wu  made.  Hie 
Madras  regiments  were  returned ;  the  mutinies 
were  hushed  up ;  and  ScJnde  was  made  over 
to  Bombay  to  he  garrisoned  from  thenoe.  (6) 
The  Punjaub  was  the  scene  of  the  fifth.  As  in 
Scinde  in  1844,  tbe  ISth  and  22nd  Native 
Infantry  broke  into  mutiny  on  tbe  with> 
drawol  of  extra  allowances  when  the  Ponjanb 
beoune  a  British  province.  The  4Ist  at 
Delhi,  after  the  order  of  reduction  had  been 
read,  refused  to  march,  and  only  consented  on 
threat  of  dismiFsal.  At  Wuzeerabad  the 
Sepoys  of  the  32iid  beratated  to  receive  their 


Govindgur  mutinied,  Feb.  1,  I860. 
Sepoy  endeavoured  to  close  the  gate,  but 
Lieutenant  Hacdonald  out  him  down,  and  a 
small  Muadron  of  cavalry  under  Colonel 
Bradford  restored  order.  (6)  1867.  In  this 
year  took  place  the  great  Indian  Mutiny  (q.v.) . 
Sepoys  are  the  troope,  natives  of  India, 
in  the  English  pay.  At  an  early  date  the 
Company  found  out  that  the  natives,  properly 
disciplined  according  to  European  metnods, 
formed  excellent  scddiera,  and  largely  used 
them  as  cheaper  and  more  effident  tlun  the 
produce  of  the  crimp-houses  and  ale-shopa  of 
London.  By  their  arms,  rather  tlian  by  Euro- 
pean troops,  India  was  conquered  by  the 
English;  but  their  religious  caste  prejudices 
and  dislike  of  innovation,  and  sometimes  the 
want  of  coDsideTation  ahown  to  them,  have 
produced  mutiniea,  of  which  the  ohiof  are 
mentioned  above. 

! of the  I 


•mpkiT  Is  daaclj  diowaiaSaala^i  ApoiuJaE 

Ssptennikl  Aot,  Thb  {nie\  which 
increased  the  Icsigth  <a  Parliament  to  Mven 
yean,  was  passed,  partly  because  the  Triennial 
Act  of  1094  had  not  worked  wall  in  practice, 
but  still  more  because  the  very  excited  state 
of  popular  feeling  in  consequence  of  the 
Jacobite  revolt,  made  it  unsafe  for  the  Wliig 
Diinistn'  to  run  the  risk  of  a  general  elec- 
tion. 'The  right  of  a  Bitting  Parliament  thus 
to  lengthen  its  own  existence  was  violently 
oontestad  at  the  time  ;  and,  indeed,  could  only 
be  justified  by  the  critical  condition  of  the 
nation,  and  the  bod  State  of  the  representa- 
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tioaU;  redaced  ttie  length  of  P&rliauieat  to  a. 

Tii«TiTmiin  of  BLX  jeUB. 

8avf  santy  ^*^  «  peculiar  tenure,  the 
euence  of  which  vis  &  "  peculiar  serrice  of 
Bpaoial  duty  to  the  perBtm  of  tha  lord." 
"nen  were  two  aorta  trf  aergaanty— (I)  grand 
Mrgeantf  {per  magTium  urvUiian],  such  aa 
hoiding  an  estate  on  condition  oi  acting,  aa 
hutlar  or  chamberlain  at  the  royal  coronation, 
a  tennre  analogoua  to  knight  aerrice,  but 
esteemed  more  honourable,  and  not,  to  fat  aa 
the  form  goea,  aboliahed  in  1660;  and  (2) 
petit  sergeHot}',  which  conajatsd  in  holding 
knda  of  the  ktag  by  the  aervice  of  rendering 
Borne  amall  implement  of  war  such  ns  a  bov  or 
■word,  trad  which  was  rery  aimilar  to  free 
Moage. 

Baxiimtpatam,  Txi  Sibobb  of.  (I]  On 
Fob,  6,  nSi,  file  army  of  Lord  Comwallia,  con- 
■iBUnr  <j  22,000  men,  forty-foul  fleld-piecea, 
and  forty-two  aiege  guns,  and  reinforced  by 
Hahnitt*  and  Mogul  contingenta  from  Poonah 
and  Hyderabad,  reached  on  eleTstad  ground 
oomnuinding  a  view  of  Seringapatam,  the 
oapital  of  Tippoo'a  State  of  Mysore.  Ita 
defences  were  three  lines  protected  by  300 
piacea  of  cannon,  the  earthwork  being  coTsied 
by  a  bonnd  hedge  of  thorny  pUnts  ao  aa  to  be 
abaolutely  impenetrable.  Tippoo'a  force  was 
encamped  on  the  northern  side  of  the  itream 
in  a  poaition  admirably  fortdfled.  Lord  Cora* 
wallis  reconnoitrpd  on  the  Sth,  and  that  same 
night  moved  hia  army  to  the  assault  in  three 
main  dividoni.  The  centre  moved  itraight 
into  Tippoo's  camp ;  part  fbraed  ita  way 
through  the  river,  and  seized  a  village  and 
the  guna  on  the  island ;  part  attacked  the 
ndonbta  within  the  camp;  while  ths  leaerve, 
gathering  np  the  other  diviiiona,  advanced 
under  Lord  Comwallia,  fighting  its  way 
through  Tippoo's  army,  acreaa  the  river 
to  the  ialaiid.  Thua  in  tha  morning  tlie 
English  had  gained  all  tlie  redoubts,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  island  with  a 
loss  of  630  men ;  Tippoo's  loss  killed,  wounded, 
and  deaerters  beii^  eetimated  at  20,000. 
Tippoo  now  began  to  treat  insinoOTsly.  On 
Feb.  16  Qeneral  AbercTomby  and  the  Malabar 
army  joined  Lord  Comwallii ;  the  operations 
of  me  siege  were  pushed  with  vigour,  and 
fifty  piaoes  of  cannon  were  brought  to  bear 
tat  the  fortifications.  Tippoo,  akrmed,  con- 
sented to  treat,  and  even  sent  his  sons  to 
LOTd  Comwallis  as  hostages.  After  a  fresh 
dispute  over  the  ceaeion  of  Cooi^,  the  treaty 
of  peaoe  was  signed  (1792).  (2)  April6. 1798, 
this  took  place  during  Lord  Wellealey's  cam- 
pugn  against  Mysore.  The  advanced  post  of 
Qeneral  UarTis's  army  established  itself  within 
1,600  yards  of  the  fort  of  Seringapatam  On  the 
soDth-west  side  of  the  river  and  fort.  He 
works  south  of  the  river  were  gradually  taken, 
and  battens*   established  on  the  north  and 
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south  banks,  and  on  an  island  in  tha  Uavsaty 
commanding  the  weotem  angle  of  the  fott. 
Un  May  3  the  breach  wa*  pnutieable 
The  troops  destined  tor  the  assault,  1,3TB  in 
nnmber,  took  up  their  stations  in  the  trenches 
next  morning,  and  (Jenaral  Baird  wa«  sobcted 
to  lead  them.  At  one  o'cloek  the  wori  wm 
given,  and,  in  srate  of  a  despoiate  resistsnce, 
within  seven  minutes  the  British  ensign  was 
floating  over  the  breach.  The  colmoii  now 
wheeled  in  two  divisions,  to  the  left  and  right 
along  Che  out«r  ramparts,  exposed  to  a  lakmg 
Ore  bom  the  inner  tirde.  Ihe  right  ooluom 
reached  the  eaat  or  Mysore  gate,  and  stonniiig 
the  inner  ramparts,  directed  a  Sanldng  fire  <W 
the  defenders  of  the  outer  north  rampait.  A 
general  stampede  followed,  and  in  the  Sight 
Tippoo  was  slain.    General  Baird  succaeded 


Sultan,  of  whose  death  he  was  informed. 
Thus  in  the  space  of  a  few  houra  fell  the 
capital  of  Mjaore,  tboagh  garrisoned  by 
30,000  troops,  defended  by  287  pieces  of  oid- 
nance  '^  provided  with  well-stored  arsenals, 
and  every  munition  of  war.  "  On  the  4th 
of  May,  says  Sir  John  Ualoolm,  "  all  our 
labours  were  crowned  by  tbe  completest 
victoiy  tbat  ever  crowned  the  British  annals 
in  Intlia.  A  State  tiiat  had  been  the  rival  of 
the  Company  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  on 
that  day  wholly  annihilated." 

Wtlka,   Vwon:     Hill,     Iidiai 
VtUoL     ~ 
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the  triple  alliance  of  IT90  and  Tippoa  Its 
stipulstiona  were  tbe  cesmon  of  the  old 
Mahiatt*  provinces  north  of  the  Tunga- 
bnddia  t«  the  Peishwa;  the  ceanon  to  the 
Nisam  of  Tippoo's  provinces  north  of  that 
river,  the  cession  to  the  En^ish  of  tbe  disbicta 
of  Malabsr,  Coorg,  Dindigul,  Baiamahal,  and 
Salem ;  and  the  twtoration  of  t^  Bnglisb 
pnsonerfl, 

CiirawalUa  Z>itpatili«i  VIDeb,  Mi/im. 

Boiwion,  Thb  Court  of.  the  highest  dvil 

t'udicial  tribunal  in  Scotland,  was  institnted 
ystatnteof  JameaV.  inlS32.  Its  functions 
luul  previously  been  discharged  by  the  Council 
and  a  committee  of  Parliament.  Ita  ariginsl 
composition  included  fourteen  jadges,  called 
Lords  of  Session,  and  a  prendent.  Beside* 
this  the  crown  could  appoint  three  or  four 
peen  as  aaseasora.  In  ISOB  the  ootnt  was 
divided  into  two  courts  with  sqaiate  jnris- 
diction,  called  the  first  and  second  divinooe: 
the  former  presided  over  by  the  PrvBdsnt, 
the  latter  by  the  Lord  Justdce  Clerk.  In 
1810  the  junior  judges  were  appointed  to  nt 
as  Lords  Ordinary  in  the  Outer  HoDie.  In 
1830  the  numbOT  of  judges  was  ndooed 
to  thirteen,  and  tha  quorum  waa  also  reduced. 
An  appeal  lies  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
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8«tOM(  Low,  «H«  one  of  the  kodera  of 
the  Catholic  party  in  Scotland  against  the 
teaching  of  Knox.  He  «ai  a  atamich  mip- 
potter  of  Queen  Mary,  wham  he  ODtertsined 
m  his  ca<tle  in  HoddiDgionahiie  iiomediately 
after  StLmley's  murder.  He  was  one  of  the 
flnt  to  come  to  her  afgintance  ou  her  escape 
bom  Lochleven  Caatle  (1668). 

SsbtlsillMlt,  Thi  Act  of,  or,  aM  its  proper 
title  it,  the  "  Act  foi  the  further  limitation  of 
the  oiown  uid  better  wciuiiig  the  rights  and 
libertiea  of  the  subject,"  was  uueed  in  the 
year  1700.  It  was  necasaitated  hy  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  yoane  Duke  of  Utouceeter, 
son  of  the  Fiinceas  Anne,  in  this  year. 
"  There  was  no  question, "  says  Hsllam,  "  that 
the  PrinneM  Sophia  was  the  fittest  object  of 
the  nation's  pelereuce.  She  was  indeed  very 
tar  removed  from  any  hereditary  title. 
BesidoB  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  and 
his  sister,  whoee  legitimacy  no  one  dispated, 
there  stood  in  her  way  the  Duchasa  of  Savoy, 
daughter  of  Haniiatta,  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
and  several  memben  of  the  Palatino  family.  .  . 
Accordins  to  the  tenor  and  intention  of  this 
statate,  all  prior  claims  of  inheritanoe,  save 
that  of  the  iseue  of  King  William  and  the 
Princess  Anne,  being  Bet  aside  and  annulled, 
the  Princeas  Sophia  became  the  sonice  of  a 
new  royal  line.  The  throne  of  England  and 
Ireland  stands  entailed  upon  the  heirs  of 
her  body, being  Protestants  ....  It  was  de- 
termined to  aecompanv  this  settlement  with 
additional  securities  of  the  subject's  liberty. 
Eight  articles  ware  therefore  inserted  in  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  to  take  effect  only  from 
the  commencement  of  the  new  linutation  of 
the  house  of  Hanover."  These  eight  articles 
were,  howe>er,an  unreasonable  vote  of  censure 
of  the  Tory  I^rliament  which  passed  the 
Act  on  many  of  the  Acta  of  the  reign  of 
William  III.  They  are  ;  (1)  That  whosoever 
shall  hereafter  come  to  the  poseeeiuon  of  this 
crown  shall  join  in  communion  with  tbe 
Charch  of  England  as  by  law  establiahed ; 
(2)  That  in  (ase  the  oiown  and  imperial 
dignity  of  this  realm  shali  hereafter  come  to 
any  parson  not  being  a  native  of  this  king- 
dom of  England,  this  nation  be  not  obliged 
to  engage  in  any  war  for  the  defence  of  any 
dominions  or  territories  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  crown  of  England,  without  tbe  concent 
of  Parliament ;  (3)  That  no  povon  who  shall 
hereafter  come  to  the  possesnion  of  the  crown 
shall  go  out  of  the  dominions  of  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland  without  the  coDsent  of 
Parliament :  {*)  That  from  and  after  the  time 
that  further  limitation  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect,  all  matters  and  things  relating  to  the 
well-goveming  of  this  hingdom  which  axe 
properly  cognisable  in  the  Privy  Counoil  by 
the  laws  and  custoros  of  this  realm  shall  be 
transacted  there,  and  all  reaolntions  taken 
thereupon  shall  be  signed  by  such  of  the 
Privy  Council  as  shall  advife  and  consent  to 


of  iha  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  or  the  domiiiions  thereunto  baloag- 
ing   (though  he  be   naturalised  or 


except  such  as  are  bom  of  En^ish 
parents]  shall  be  capable  to  be  of  the  ^vy 
Council,  or  a  member  of  either  Houae  tS 
Parliament,  or  to  enjoy  any  office  or  plaoe  of 
trust,  either  ciril  or  mihtary,  or  to  have  any 
grants  of  lands  .  .  ,  from  ti>e  orown  .  .  .  ; 
(e)  That  no  person  who  haa  an  office  or  place 
of  profit  under  the  king,  or  receives  a  pension 
frtnn  the  crown,  shall  be  capable  of  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Ckunmons; 
(7)  That  .  .  .  judges'  commissions  ahaU  be 
made  ftwinrfw  m  bent  gtaerint,  and  their 
salaries  estabUshed  and  ascertained ;  hut  upon 
the  address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliammit  it 
may  be  lawful  to  remove  them ;  (8)  That  no 
paraon  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  be 
pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  Com- 
mons in  Parliament-  The  first  of  these  pro- 
visions needs  no  comment.  The  second  was 
frequently  called  in  queetion  during  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  in  regard  to  subsidiuj  treaties 
for  the  defence  of  Hanover.  Certainly  if  a 
power  at  war  with  England  chose  to  connder 
that  Electorate  as  part  of  the  king's  do- 
minions it  ought  to  be  defended  from  attack. 
The  real  remedy — the  separation  of  Hanover 
from  England — was  effected  on  the  accession 
of  Victoria.  The  third  was  repealed  shortly 
after  the  accession  of  George  I.,  who  fre- 
qnently  abused  it  by  his  journeys  to 
Hanover.  The  next  articles  are  extremely 
important.  The  fourth  is  a  raactioikary 
measure,  being  an  attempt  to  aupprem  the 
growth  of  the  cabinet  as  distinct  from  the 
Privy  Council,  which  became  more  fully 
established  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  The 
signature  of  the  privy  councillor  was  devised 
as  a  method  of  obviating  the  irrespoQBibility 
of  the  cabinet  minister.  [Cabimit.I  The 
article  is  also  a  protest  against  William's 
Partition  Treaty  [Spakibh  Bucckssion],  which 
was  concluded  by  the  inatrumenlality  of  Port- 
land and  Somera,  without  his  consulting 
even  the  cabinet.  It  was  repealed  in  IT06. 
The  flfUi  article  is  a  protest  against  Wil- 
liam's partiality  for  Portland  and  Albermarle. 
It  was  too  sweeping  in  its  application, 
although  it  had  a  beoeflcial  effect  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.  It  was  afterwards  modi- 
fied, especially  with  regard  to  admission 
to  Parliament,  and  was  finally  repealed  by  7 
&  8  Vict,  c.  68,  Mr.  Hutt's  Naturalisation 
Aot.  The  next  article  was  a  most  short- 
sighted neasuie.  Had  it  oonttnoed  in  force, 
the  ministry  would  have  been  excladed 
from  Parliament:  that  is,  there  would  have 
been  a  completo  separation  between  the 
executive  and  legislative.  Hence  the  Com- 
mons, who  alone  can  grant  supplies,  would 
either  have  roused  tbe  people  to  subvert 
the  monarchy,  or  they  wonid  have  sunk 
to  the  oonditioD  of  the  Estates-Osnetal  of 
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Franue.  The  evil  of  the  influunM  of  the 
crown  waa  partumy  remedied  by  PUce  BiUe, 
but  more  effectively  by  limitiDg  the  royal 
levanoe.  The  article  was  revised  in  1705, 
when,  however,  the  following  provimooii  wei« 
ioMited :  That  eny  member  i^  the  Commoiu 
acoeptiog  an  office  of  the  crown,  except  a  higher 
commiBsion  in  the  army,  shall  vacate  lua  seat, 
and  a  new  writ  shall  be  iaaued ;  secondly, 
that  no  person  holding  an  office  created  lince 
Oot.  25,1706,  (haUbecapable  of  election  orre- 
eleotiOD.  FarliAmentexcludedatthesiunetime 
all  inch  as  held  pensions  during  the  pleaaure 
of  the  crown ;  and,  to  check  the  multitude  of 
placeman,  enacted  that  the  numbers  of  oom- 
misiionerB  ap^ioinfad  to  execute  any  office 
(hould  not  be  increased.  The  efficacy  of  the 
seventh  clause  was  increoeed  by  the  exclusion 
of  j  udges  from  Parliament. 

U  *  IS  Will  ni.,  a.  a  1  StntHlH  Kniiri,  0. 
Wi  Eallam,  CoiM.  HifC,  o.  xv. 

[L.  C.  S.] 
SettlNUant,  Thb  Act  op  (1S521,  was  the 
Civmwellian  measore  tor  the  Settlemont  of 
Ireland.  The  following  were  ite  chief  pro- 
visions:—  (1)  A.  free  pardon  was  granted  to  all 
whoae  estate*  did  not  exceed  £10  in  annual 
valne.  (2)  All  the  land  in  Ulsiar,  Muoster, 
Leinster  was  declared  confiscated.  (3)  The 
Irish  proprietors  in  theee  three  provinces 
were  divided  into  three  classes ;  [a]  All  rebels 
before  Nov.  tOth,  1612,  aU  who  sat  in 
the  Kilkenny  Council  before  May,  1643, 
all  the  leaders  mentioned  by  name,  and  all 
ooncemed  in  the  msnacrs  of  1641,  to  lose 
their  lives  and  estates ;  (A)  All  other  persons, 
who  fought  against  the  Parliament,  to  lose 
two-thirds  of  their  estates ;  (e)  All  persons 
who  had  resided  in  Ireland  between  1641  and 
1650,  and  who  had  not  served  wiUi  the  Par- 
liamentary forces  since  1649,  to  loee  one-third 
of  their  eotates.  An  Act  of  the  Lit^  Parlia- 
ment in  I6S3,however,  declared  that  those  pro- 
prietors who  wars  to  get  part  of  their  estates 
restored  to  them,  mvnt  ac(^t  equivalents  in 
Connaught  and  Clare.  (4)  'Die  greater  part  of 
the  forfeited  landf  was  then  set  apart  in  equal 
sharee  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  adventurer) 
and  of  the  Puritaa  soldiery,  the  counties  of 
Dnblin,  Cork,  Eildare,  and  Carlcw  being  re- 
serred  for  the  future  disposal  of  Parliament. 
The  soldiers  were  to  be  kept  together  in 
n^ments ;  bat  the  designs  of  the  Protector 
in  this  direction  were  frustrated  by  the  >ol- 
dien>  themselves,  who  sold  their  lands  to 
speculators  like  Sir  W.  Petty,  before  the 
allotment.  Mr.  Lecky  saysof  theCromwellian 
Settlement,  "  It  Is  the  foundation  of  that  deep 
and  lasting  aversion  between  the  proprietary 
sod  Uie  tenants,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  political  and  social  evils  of  Ireland." 

Piendergut.TkfCreniMOfintSt'llnmfiCute, 
OmMdf ;  Tnmde,  Avluh  in  Intaxi, 


restored  by  that  court  to  the  n 

neceaaary  in  1665  to  pass  a 


Charles  II.'efirM  Irish  Parliament,  and  wu  nb- 
■tantially  based  tm  the  Declamtion  of  I66G. 
It  declared  that  innooent  Irish  were  to  regain 
their  estates  while  the  Cromwellian  and  other 
settlers  also  had  Uieir  land  confinned  to  them. 
It  was  found  that  there  was  not  enough  land 
in  Ireland  to  satisfy  alL  Everything  d^ 
pended  on  the  construction  of  the  word 
"innocent"  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  He 
term  innocent  was  not  to  include  anyone 
who  had  been  on  1^  rebel  side,  or  evoi 
resided  within  their  lines  before  the  ee 
nor  any  one  who  had  sided  with  1 
against  Orroonde.  Yet,  daspita  this 
liberal  <  '  ' 
)red  by  tl 

Act,  the  Act  of  SetUement  and  fiiplanatiaa. 
Fmod&BiitluIiwInlaiJ;    Ciirto,  OnwiUt; 

Stalmim. 

gsttlaiiMiit  and  ExplaaatiaB,  Tsa 

Act  or  (17  4  IB  Charles  II,  —  1665).  became 
neceesary,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Coort 
of  Claims  and  its  construction  of  the  Act 
of  Settlement  in  favour  of  the  nativee.  In 
accordance  with  the  new  Act,  adventurers  and 
soldiers  were  to  content  themselvea  with  two- 
thirds  of  what  belonged  to  them ;  Oatholici 
were  to  make  good  their  claims  as  iimocent 
within  the  year.  All  doubtful  cases  were  to 
be  construed  in  favour  of  Protestanti,  and 
some  twenty  persons  were  to  be  re>it<B:ed 
to  their  estatai  by  special  favour,  and  at 
once.  The  result  of  this  Act,  thus  avowedly 
designed  to  protect  the  Protestant  interest,  aira 
esp^iallj  of  the  aecond  clause,  was  to  deprive 
3,000  Qitholica  of  all  their  rights  without  a 
trial  The  result  of  the  Act,  when  carried 
out,  was  to  loavebut  one-third  instead  of  twt^ 
thirds  of  the  good  land  in  Ireland  in  CkUxJic 
hands.  An  attempt  at  inquiry  into  the  woo- 
ing of  this  Act  in  1670  bad  to  be  giren  up  in 
dc&rsnce  to  the  y-nglinb  Faiiiament. 

Cwrte,  Onmmd.;  Fronds,  B<i«K^  ta  TTtUat; 
L«ek7,  HiU.  of  On  KgUwuUi  Cntwi. 

BgtUfmiWlt  of  Twflja^  Thi  Act  n» 

THB  (or,  as  it  is  more  oorrectly  called,  "The 
Act  for  the  better  Government  of  India "), 
became  law  in  1858  after  vignraoa  debatca  on 
Lord  John  Russell's  Teeoliitions,  upon  whitli 
it  was  based,  and  a  strong  proteiit  from  the 


through  one  of  the  principal  s 

state,  assisted  by  a  council  of  fifteen,  of  whom 
•even  wer«  to  be  elected  by  the  court  of 
directors  and  eight  nominated  by  the  crown. 
After  a  certain  time  t^  ri^t  of  the  diiecton 
to  appoint  members  wu  to  be  trsnafeiiud  to 
the  secretary  of  state.  TheGovemor-QeDBnl 
received  tbe  new  title  of  Viceroy.  The  mvil 
service  was  made  competitive,  the  mililniy 
force!   were   amalgamated   w^   the    niyal 
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wrvice,  and  the  nary  aboluhed.  It  ma  also 
jMToridad  thai  Indian  revenusB  iliould  not  tw 
iqtpHed  tovaida  defraying  the  ooat  of  an 
extTtr-troatier  military  eip«dition  wilhont  tiie 
ctniaent  of  Fajrliainent.  [InDla.] 
AetUkXTiat,  a,lM. 

Bvran  BiahOTW,  Thb,  were  Archbiihop 
Sandoft  ol  (^ntatbuiT,  Biahopa  Ken  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  White  of  Feterboioa^  Lloyd  of 
St.  Aaaph,  Trelawney  of  Bristol,  I^e  ol 
ChichMter,  and  Tomer  of  Ely.  They  dtew 
ap  at  Lambeth  a  petition  against  Jsmee  II. '■ 
requiriog  the  cleray  to  read  bia  Declaration 
<d  Indulgence  during  divine  serrioe  in  their 
chnrehea  (Hay,  1687)-  Airestfld  and  accnsed 
4^  nDhlishing  a  aeditiooB  libel,  they  were 
tried  before  venal  jiidgee  and  a  packed  jury. 
Bat  on  June  30,  they  were  aaqnitted  in  the 
midst  of  great  popolar  rejoidnga.  The  very 
Mna  day  an  invitation  to  invade  England  was 
toit  bo  the  Prince  of  Oiaoge.  It  ia  remark' 
able  that  Uie  Seven  Biehopt  were  auoh  sbODg 
Toriaa  and  High  Churchmen,  that  the  majorily 
of  them,  inolnding  Saocioft  and  Ken,  became 
Nm-jnrora. 

IfHwilH,  Hiit.  of  Xnf.;  Bnmal,  BM.   rf 
Ml  OinlW*;  BtnoUud,  Utm  ^  Um  8—^ 

Botwi  EktIs,  Tbb,  wore  dignitaiiet  of 
gaily  medimval  Scotland.  The  appearance  of 
the  term  eaii  aa  a  title,  and  of  the  Ssven  Barla 
aa  rapnaenling  varioni  paita  cd  the  eoontiT 
in  tha  oooncil  of  the  kingdom,  begins  wiui 
the  nign  of  Alexander  I.  The  nme  offldal* 
had,  if  Cell*,  been  previously  styled  motmaers ; 
if  Nonemen,  jails.  The  appeaiance  of  the 
Seven  Earls  is  an  important  step  in  the  fenda- 
littttioa  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Anglicintion 
of  the  northern  districts.  Under  AI<"Hndar 
II.  the  Seven  Earls  appear  aa  a  recognised 
coostitntional  body,  and  then  included  the 
Earls  of  Fife,  Stntheame,  Athole,  Angns, 
Hanteith,  Budian,  and  Lothian,  bnt  the  usts 
vary  at  different  times.  The  Seven  Earla 
claimed  of  Edwordl.therightof  constitntiug 
and  appointing  the  king.  Bat  at  least  as 
early  as  this  their  functions  were  extended  to 
the  Eatatea,  and  the  creation  of  additional 
earldoms  put  an  end  to  the  Seven  Eorla. 
SkiD^  CMa  BeoOaud,  nd.  Hi. 


sk  obtained  promises  of  aaistsnce 
from  En^and—  -which  was  nervooaly  afraid  of 
isolation,  and  was  already  at  WM  withFnnoe  in 

JaBaaow,  Throu^wnt  the  OsiSnental  war, 


ho  wever,  the  British  troopa  played  *  MMMidary 

r.  The  fint  campaign  was  a  great  triumph 
Frederick.  Aaeuming  the  offensive,  he 
overran  Saxony,  defeated  the  Auotrians,  who 
were  advancing  to  ite  relief  at  Loboeits,  and 
compelled  the  Saxon  army  to  surrender.  In 
1757  the  attention  of  Frederick  was  at  first 
confined  to  Bohemia,  which  be  invaded ;  he 
invested  the  Imperialists  in  Pragoe,  nntil 
"MaT«h%l  Daon  defeated  him  decisively  at 
Kolin  in  Jane,  and  compelled  him  to  evacuate 
the  ocantry.  Meanwhile,  in  Hanover,  the 
Engliab-Huiaveiian  aimy,  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  was  opposed  to  the  French  under 
Marshal  d'Estriee.  Aft^  allowing  the  French 
to  doa  the  Weaer,  he  was  utterly  defEAlcd  at 
Hastenbeck  (July  2S^,  and  compelled  to 
capitulate  under  the  Convention  of  Kloster- 
Seven.  This  arrangement,  however,  was 
repudiated  by  the  British  government,  and 
the  defeated  army  placed  under  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  who  drove  back  the  French  o. 


the  coalition,  the  Imperialists  being  routed  at 
Bossbach  in  November,  and  Silesia  reocoo^ed 
after  the  victory  of  Leuthea.  The  sudden 
withdrawal  of  Sic  Russians  bom  the  cam- 
paign, owing  to  the  illneas  of  the  Csoiina, 
set  the  Pmssians  who  had  been  emi^oyed 
against  them  free  to  chastise  the  Swedes,  who 
had  joined  the  allies  in  this  year.  At  the 
same  time  CUve  iti  India  bad  won  the  great 
victory  of  Flassey  over  the  French.  The  next 
campaign  flTfiS)  was  one  of  considerable 
changes  of  fortone.  Ferdinand  of  Brunawick, 
after  defeating  the  French  at  Crefeld  in 
June,  retired  before  Mginhal  Contadee, 
only  to  advanco  again  and  drive  the  enamy 
belund  the  Rhine.  On  his  side  Frederick 
was  driven  out  of  Uoiavia,  but  won  a  bril- 
liant victory  over  the  Rusnans  at  Zomdorf ; 
and  though  defeated  by  Daun  with  loss,  at 
Hofkdrchen,  he  managed  before  the  end  of 
the  year  to  free  Saxony  and  Sileaia  from  the 
enemy.  Meanwhile  the  Engliah  bod  taken 
Xionisborg  and  Fort  Duquesne  in  America, 
and  made  sucoeesful  descents  upon  Cherbourg 
and  St.  Hah).  In  1768  the  efforts  of  Frede- 
liok  were  on  the  whole  unfortunate.  The 
bottle  of  Knneradorf,  at  fitat  a  victory,  was 
converted  into  a  (Tnehing  defeat  by  the 
^prooch  of  WaT«Ti«l  Loudon ;  his  general, 
^nk,  surrendered  in  November,  and  at 
the  end  <j  the  year  Saxony  and  Lnsatia 
were  occupied  by  the  Austrian!.  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  however,  thoogh  fnisbroted 
in  on  attempt  to  recover  Fnnkfort,  won 
a  great  victtny  at  Minden  on  Ang.  1,  over 
Contadea  and  Broglie,  and  aided  by  the  vic- 
tory o(  hi*  relative  Bie  hereditary  Frinco  of 
Bmnswic^on  the  same  day,  sncoeeded  in 
clearing  Wtotphalia  cd  the  enemy.  At  the 
same  iSae  the  reaoones  of  the  I^ench  were 
being  weakened  W  the  Fjiglish  snoae«e« 
in  l£e  East  and  West,  by  tiie  oi^tiiin  ol 
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Uuebeo  in  September,  liy  the  nctorui  of 
Boacawen  at  Logoa,  ud  of  Hnwke  kt  Qui- 
beron,  mid  by  the  aucc«sses  of  Coote  in  lodia, 
which  terminated  with  the  battle  of  Wand*- 
waah.  In  1760  the  Engliih  Bubaidf  alone 
enabled  Frederick  to  reoist  hie  aooiicliug 
enemies,  Berlii;  «ui  occupied  br  tbe  Eos- 
victor}'  of  Iiiegniti  in  August,  Silesia  had 
been  putisll/  recovered,  ther  came  up  ignin 
in  November,  aod  the  feftrful  battle  of  TorgSiU 
only  juBt  saved  Priuna  from  deltruoboa. 
It  was  followed  by  the  retiiemeDt  of  the  allies 
on  all  sides.  8oon  after  the  death  ai  Oeoi^ 
II.  all  BubaidieB  from  England  oeaoed,  and  so 
exbAQBted  ware  both  sidee,  that  no  operations 
of  partionlar  moment  were  undertaken.  On 
the  Rhine,  Ferdinand  at  Biunswkk  and  the 
French  altematelvadvanced  and  retnated,  and 

crush  Frederick's  remnant  of  an  army,  owing 
to  the  deeolatioa  of  the  country.  A  doub£ 
•eriei  of  negotiations  had  already  begun, 
those  between  England  and  France,  and  uose 
between  Bneda  and  Aiubia  on  the  one  side, 
and  Frusda  on  the  other.  The  fcknner,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Pitt  and  the  outlneak 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  ripened  into  the 
TreatyofParis(q.T.)of  ITSS.  The  latter  wece 
broken  oS  by  Aostria,  and  the  war  was  re- 
sumed, lie  death  of  the  Crarina  Elizabeth, 
in  Jan.,  1762,  however,  totally  changed  tho 
balance  of  afiairs,  and  Maria  Theresa,  thus 
left  alone,  was  compelled  to  conclude  the 
Peace  of  Habertsburg  in  1763,  by  which 
Frederick  retained  Silesia.  The  war,  there- 
fore, had  effected  but  little  change  in  Europe ; 
but  it  had  settled  the  qoeation  of  the  livlUry 
of  England  and  France  m  America  and  India, 
decisively  in  favour  of  this  country. 

Culfla.  rraiwvi  tht  Onat;  Ilutin,  But.  ^ 


Bererafl,  L.  SEFmniB,  Boman  Emperor 

il93 — 211),  u  hmous  in  British  history  for 
.is  ezpediUon  to  Britain  in  208,  his  subdivi- 
sion of  the  island  into  two  pivvince^  his 
bulling  the  wall  which  goes  by  hi*  name 
between  the  Solway  Pirth  and  tlie  Tyne, 
following  the  line  of  the  vallum  of  Hadnan. 
Soon  after  he  died  at  Tork  (21 1). 

8«Till«,  Thi  TuatT  or  (Nov.  9,  1720), 
•ettled  for  awhile  the  difficulties  winch  had 
been  raised  in  Europe  by  the  intrigue*  of 
the  Spanish  minister,  Don  Bipperda,  in  op- 
position to  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  The 
question  most  difficult  to  arrange  was  that  of 
Uie  ceomon  of  Gibialtar.  This  posaeasion  the 
tajniatry  were  not  unwilling  to  surrender, 
provided  an  equivalent  was  given,  but  feared 
opposition  from  the  nation,  which  was 
violently  agitated  on  the  subiect,  owing  to 
the  publication  of  a  letter  of  Oeotaie  T.,  in 
whii^  it  lutd  been  vaguely  promised.     The 


William  Stanlk^ 
w  Spain,  who  auooeeded  in  concluding  Uie 
treaty.  He  waa  aided  by  French  mediaiitHi. 
It  was  a  dalenmve  alliODce  between  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  Fnuoce,  and  subaeqnetitly 
HollaniC  Spain  revoked  all  tLa  privilege* 
granted  to  Austrian  subjects  br  the  treaties 
of  Vienna,  re-established  T-^-'g'!'*'  tnde  in 
America  on  its  former  footing,  and  leetmed 
all  captures.  The  Assienio  was  confirmed  to 
the  ^uth  Sea  Company,  and  airangeaienls 
were  made  for  eecuring  the  aucceBnanin  Parma 
and  Tuscany  to  the  infant  Don  Carlos,  by 
substituting  &ianish  troops  for  the  neutral 
forces,  which  smoe  the  preliminariee  bad  been 
occupying  those  countries.  Gibraltar  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  and  this  silence 
was  r^iarded  as  a  rennueiatioti  of  the  claima 
of  Smu.  "  The  Treaty  of  Seville,"  Mys  Ur. 
Leoky,  **  has  been  jusuy  regarded  as  oob  id 
the  great  triumphs  of  French  diplomacy.  It 
oloasd  the  breach  which  had  long  dirided  the 
courts  of  Fnoce  and  of  Spain,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  detached  both  England  and 
^lain  from  the  Emperor,  and  left  him  isolated 
in  Europe.  He  reaented  it  bitterlv,  proteeting 
against  the  inbwluction  of  Bpanim  tzoops  into 
Italy  as  a  violation  of  the  Quadruple  *""""■. 
threatened  to  reaiat  it  hy  force,  and  dela^ 
the  oiecutito  of  Uiia  part  of  the  treaty  during 
the  whole  of  1730." 

atuhopa,  HM.  VXi>«-,  A.  dl.  i  Coie.  flp—iili 
Sourbni ;  Kooh  ud  Sahoall,  TroiUi  d*  Paic 

Ssxbnrll.  Queen  of  Weasez  (673),  snc- 
oeeded ,  on  the  death  of  her  husband  Cm  weolh, 
and  reigned  one  year.  She  is  remarkable 
as  afbraing  the  sole  instance  of  a  woman 

obtaining  uie  crown  in  Anglo-Saxon  timea. 
William  of  Malmeabury  says  of  her,  "  She 
ruled  her  subjects  with  moderatioii,  and  over- 
awed her  anemiea ;  in  short,  she  conducted  all 
things  in  each  a  manner  that  no  diff  eroioe  was 
disoernible,  except  that  of  her  aez."  [Qiaan.] 
Ansle-BQmn  Ckm-i  WllUi 


in  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  vrere  loimerly  in 
the  posseesiOD  of  the  Portugoeae  and  Freoch. 
On  the  acquisition  of  Mauritius  by  the  F.ngllth 
in  laiO,  the  Sevcholles  were  made  a  dcnirn- 
dency  of  that  ouony,  together  with  the  island 
of  Rodriguei. 

S«jiii01IX.  Sn  EcwASD  {b.  1633,  d.  1708), 
a  descendant  in  the  elder  line  of  the  Lord 
Frotector  Somerset,  was  a  strong  To^.  He 
was  made  Speaker  of  the  Honee  of  Coaunans 
in  1673;  he  was  eubaequently  created  Frin^ 
CoimcillOT  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  He 
opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill,  but  soon  after 
the  accesdon  of  James  H.  spoke  against  ihe 
abrogation  of  the  charters  of  towns,  and  also 
against  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  amy. 
He  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  i   ~ 
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haA  he  not  Toted  far  a  ngenoy.  However, 
he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  aai  in  1682 
he  waa  placed  on  tlie  Treiuury  CommiBaion, 
when  be  soon  qaaiTelled  with  hia  colleagues 
on  qoEatiooe  of  precedenis,  and  in  1S94 
was  diiiminnnfl  from  office.  Ba  wa*  now  uc- 
enaed  of  having  received  bribee  from  the 
East  India  Campon;  for  the  renewal  of  their 
oharter.  In  1697,  exasperated  at  not  being 
appointed  Speaker,  he  made  a  violent  speech 
on  the  eleution  of  Littleton,  and  went  beyond 
the  bounds  of  moderation  in  hia  penecntion 
of  an  of&WT  named  Kirka,  who  bad  glain  his 
eldest  son  in  a  duel.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign 
he  was  made  Comptroller  of  the  Palace.  Ue 
was  dismissed  from  office  in  1704  tor  bil  op- 
position to  the  war  with  !fiVance.  Seymour 
was  a  maa  of  great  inSuenoe,  wealth,  and 
debating  power,  but  he  was  a  shifty  politician, 
and  his  private  character  was  bad. 

HkuIu.  Hut.  of  Bmt.;    Baroat,   Bid.  ef 

flflymonr,  or  8udbi.it,  Thoius   Loan 
[d.  1549},  broUieT  of  Protector  Somenet,  was 

■  man  of  great  ambition,  unprincipled  in  the 
attainment  of  his  ends.  Alade  a  peer  and 
Locd  High  Admiral  of  England  by  hia  brother, 
he  shortly  afterwards  married  Catherine  Farr, 
the  queen  dowager,  and  utHised  his  improved 

Cition  to  aet  the  young  king  against  his 
ther,  of  whose  power  he  was  envious.  He 
sought  allies  even  among  Uie  debasers  of  the 
coinage  and  the  pirates  in  the  channel  He 
formed  a  plot  to  carry  off  Edward,  and  to  drive 
hia  brother  from  the  protectorship,  but  his 
plan  was  betrayed  and  Seymour  was  bribed  to 
remain  quiet.  On  the  death  of  Catherine 
the  admiral  endeavoured  without  succen  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  the  FrincesB  Elizabeth, 
and  formed  fresh  plans  of  violence  against 
his  brother.  At  the  end  of  1S48  Seymour's 
proceedings  became  so  threatening  that  he 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  attainted 
of  high  treason,  and  executed,  March  27, 
1649.  "He  was,"  says  Mr.  Hallom,  "a 
dangerooB  and  unprincipled  man ;  he  bad 
courted  the  favoor  of  the  young  king  by 
amall  presonii  of  money,  and  appesra  beyond 
qneshon  to  have  entertained  a  hope  of  marry- 
ing the  FrincesB  Elizabeth,  who  had  lived 
mnch  in  bis  house  during  his  short  union 
with  the  queen  dowager.  It  was  surmisad 
that  this  lady  had  bef'n  poisoned  to  make 
room  for  a  still  nobler  consort."  Latimer 
said  of  him  that  "  the  admiral  was  a  man 
furtheet  from  the  fear  of  (jod  that  ever  he 
knew  or  heard  of  in  England.'' 

Stowe,    AiMalm ;    Fronda,    Bli<.    ^   Xttg. : 
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and  in  1640  entered  Parliament  At  fliat  he 
espoused  the  cauaa  of  the  king,  and  on  the 
oothieak  of  the  Civil  War  hs  was  plared  in 


command  of  Weymouth,  but  being  auperseded 
in  this  office  he  went  ov^  to  the  Parmunent, 
by  whom  he  was  placod  in  command  of  the 
forces  in  Dorsetshire.  He  sat  in  the  Barebones 
and  the  firat  Protectorate  Parliaments,  but 
subsequently  had  some  quarrel  with  Cromwell, 
and  was  excluded  from  Uie  Parliament  of  1  Sfifl. 
He  was  a  member  of  Kichord  Cromwell's 
PaiUiimant,  and  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Xxmg  Parliament  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Council  of  State.  He  waa  one  of  the  deputa- 
tion sent  over  to  the  Hague  to  invite  cSirles 
II.  to  return,  and  was  elei'ted  to  the  Conven- 
tion Parliament.  In  1660  he  waa  mode 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  next 
year  was  mode  Lord  Ashley.  In  1667  the 
Cabal  ministry,  of  which  be  was  a  promi- 
nent member,  was  formed,  and  in  1672  he 
waa  made  Karl  of  Shalteebury  and  Lord 
Chancellor.  All  the  wrong-doings  of  the 
Cabal  ministry  have  been  attributed  to  him, 
bat  it  is  now  proved  that  he  had  no  share  in 
advising  the  closing  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
that  in  foreign  policy  his  wish  seems  to  have 
been  to  have  preserved  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  last  lay  lorl  chancellor,  as  a  judge,  atoned 
tor  want  of  knowledge  of  law  by  great  impar- 
tiality and  acumen.  The  passiDg  of  the  Test 
Act  occasioned  the  downfall  of  the  Cabal  ad- 
ministration in  1ST3,  and  Shaftesbury  at  once 
joined  the  opposition  and  commenced  in- 
tiiguM  with  Monmonth.  In  1677  he  brought 
himself  into  collision  with  the  crown  on  the 
qoeation  of  the  prorogation  of  Parliament. 
He  was  in  consequence  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  remained  there  for  twelve  months.  The 
year  167fi  is  memorable  for  the  pretended 
Popish  Plot,  of  which  Shaftesbury  has  been 
accused  of  being  the  inventor,  and  whether 
this  be  so  or  no,  he  was  certainly  one  of  tho 
chief  snpportais  of  the  violent  attack  npon 
the  Catholica,  and  eq)eoially  npon  the  Duke 
of  York.  In  1679  he  was  made  President  of 
the  Council,  devised  by  Temple  for  carrying 
on  the  gnvemment,  but  only  held  office  for 
six  months,  his  strong  support  of  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill  rendering  him  objectionable  to 
the  king.  It  waa  during  this  brief  tenure 
of  office  that  he  got  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
(q.v.)  passed,  which  was  generally  known  at 
the  time  as  Lord  Shaftesbury's  AcL  In  1630 
he  made  an  attempt  to  impeach  the  Duke  of 
York  as  a  Popish  recnsant,  but  he  was  foiled 


with  a  large  body  of  foliowers,  many  of 
whom  were  armed ;  and  this  violence,  to- 
gether with  the  palpable  lies  disseminated 
by  Oates  and  other  mformen,  did  much  to 
destroy  his  inflnence,  and  Charles  committed 
him  to  the  Tower.  He  was  indicted  for  high 
treason,  but  the  grand  jury  ignored  the  bUl, 
and  he  was  released.  He  now  plotted  with 
Sydney,  Russell,  and  others  to  effect  a  change 
of  government,  probably  desiring  to  place 
MonmouUk  on  the  t^i^rtw*  ^  hut  the  oonroiAc^ 
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bang  di«coTered,  he  fled  to  Uolknd  in  No- 

Tember,  1 682,  vhere  he  died  two  mcmUu  after, 

Bhaftasbury  is  the  Achitophel  of  Drydeu'a 

>Btir«,  where  he  ia  thuH  described-^ 

"  For  bIoh  deslgiii  and  crDoksd  oonuisl*  fit, 

Skguiaus,  bold,  ud  CuTbnlent  of  wit ; 

BeaClaii.  usSied  in  piiadpla  uid  plue, 

Iq  power  dklpLoawd,  impH^iaat  of  dugiWH. " 

Mkcaulajr  pncticBlly  accepta  Dryden'i  cha- 
TSCter,  but  Hajike  regards  ShafteBbuiy  with 
gmtm  reepect,  and  considerg  that  he  logically 
rollowad  the  piinidple  of  tolaretioii  all  throagh 
hiiliie. 

Chrlatla'i  Lift  0/  SJWtaborv,  whloh  pnW  U« 
wndiutiiiUiebertUslit.  Saikt,  Sitt.  nf  E%t, ; 

^^  [F.  8.  P.] 

Bluh  Boojftlt  *a«  the  brother  of  Zemaan 
Shah,  King  of  Cabal,  vhom  he  eucc«eded  in 
1802.  In  1B08  Ur.  Elphinstone  was  sent  by 
Lord  Hinto  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  defenoe 
wiOi  Shah  Boojah.  During  the  negotiationi 
an  expsdition  which  he  bud  sent  to  recover 
Caehmere  van  defeated,  and  his  brother  Hah- 
mood  took  advantage  of  thia  to  seize  Cabul 
and  Candahar,  and  threaten  Peahawur,  Shah 


howBver,  he  was  lolall;  defeaCad  by  his  rival, 
and  fled  across  the  Indus.  After  remaining 
aoma  time  in  captivity  in  Cashmere,  ha  sooght 
refuge  with  liunjeet  Singh,  who  subiacted  him 
to  (^iieltiea  in  order  to  obtain  the  Koh-i-noor 
from  him.  He  succeeded  at  length  in  escaping 
in  disgnise  to  Loodiaoa,  where  the  British  go- 
rammant  allowed  him  a  pension  of  60,000 
rapeea  a  year.  In  1833  ho  was  encooragod  by 
the  treachery  of  Dost  Mahomed's  hrotheis  to 
makeanefforttorecover  his  throne.  Heinvniii 
asked  help  of  the  Enitlish.  He  thereupon  oon- 
cloded  atreaty  with  Kunjeet  Singh,  guarantoe- 
ing  him  all  his  conquests  beyond  the  ladoi*  on 
condition  of  hie  support.  He  marched  sucoew- 
fnllythrou(;hScinde  to  Candahar,  where  he  was 
attached  and  atterly  beaten  by  Dost  Mahoznad. 
In  July,  1834,  he  ned  to  Beloochistan,  and  in 
March,  1835,  he  returned  to  Loodiami.  In 
1838,  on  the  failure  of  the  mission  to  Cabal, 
a  triple  alliance  was  uoncluded  between  the 
Enghsh,  Kunjeet  and  Shah  Soojah,  for  the 
deposition  of  Dost  Mahomed,  and  the  le-es- 
tablishment  of  the  Shah,  on  the  condition  that 
the  possessiouB  of  Bunjaat  across  the  ludas 
were  gnanntoed.  The  Shah,  however,  had 
no  deeire  to  be  carried  into  Ckbnl  b^  British 
bayonets.  All  he  wanted  was  British  gold. 
Therefore  ho  did  not  contemplate  the 
Afghan  expedition  (q.v.].  On  Apnl  25, 1839, 
he  entered  Cabul  unopposed.  In  1810  he  es- 
tablished the  Older  of  the  Dooianee  empire 
to  decorate  his  English  supporten  with. 
During  his  residence  at  Cabul  he  inmsted 
that  the  Bsli  Hisear,  the  citadel,  in  which  he 
had  Disced  his  senana.  should  not  be  profaned 
by  ^iglish  troops,  and  thus  it  was  left  de- 
He  was   thoroo^y  nnp^alar, 


owing  to  the  ceMOns  to  Eunjeet  Sngh,  and 
was  merely  supported  by  British  li^vneta. 
In  1S42  the  last  survivor  of  the  English 
garrison  at  Cabul  reached  Jellalabad.      Shah 


BaJa  Hissar.  He  endeavoured  to  keep  friendly 
both  with  the  English  by  professing  unaltared 
attachment,  and  with  the  chiefs  by  profenng 
devotion  to  the  national  cause.  The  latter 
distrusted  him,  and  desired  him  to  prove  his 
sincerity  by  heading  the  army  destined  to 
expel  General  Sale  from  Jellallabad.  On 
April  5,  1842,  affar  an  oath  of  nfa-conduct 
from  Zemaun  Khan,  he  descended  from  the 
citadel  decked  out  in  all  the  inaignia  of  royalty, 
and  was  shot  dead  by  a  body  of  matohlock 
men  whom  Zemaun  Khan's  son  had  placed  in 
ambush  witboat  his  father's  knowledge. 

Kaj«.  Airelta%  War;  Abbott,  Affflipm  Wtr. 

Sbamton,  Henbt  Boylb,  Eau.  op,  was 
for  twenty-flve  years  Speaker  of  the  Irish 
House  c^  CoDunons  (from  1733  to  1756). 
He  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  Iri^ 
patriot  party,  and  practically  commanded  a 
majority  in  the  House.  He  at  &i«t  took  the 
lead  against  the  government  in  the  inquiry 
into  the  pension  list,  but  was  bought  off  l^ 
being  elevated  to  the  peerage,  and  by  tl» 
rrant  of  a  pension  of  £2,000  per  year.  He 
died  in  1761,  and  was  suooMd^  1^  his  son 
Biohard  as  second  earl. 

BIuumcnL,  GiCHAnn  BoTLi,  2ini  Eau, 
married  the  daughter  of  Speaker  Fonaoaby. 
and  in  close  union  with  him  endeavoured  to 
control  the  Castle.  In  ITTO  ha  lost  his  office 
at  the  head  of  the  ordnance  department,  but 
in  1772  the  Castle  again  made  t^ms  with  him. 
He  was  enormoasly  rich  and  an  eicellant 
landlord.  He  died  in  1807.  The  Earls  of 
Shannon,  together  with  the  Ponsonbys,  Beres- 
fords,  and  tho  Duke  of  Leinster,  were  the 
real  rulera  of  the  Irish  Parliament  during  the 
greater  pact  of  Oeorge  lU.'s  reign. 

Bhjuillgton,  Sis  Wiujam,  was  master 
of  the  Mint  at  Bristol,  and  one  of  the  party  of 
Lord  Seymour  of  Sudelay  (q-v.),  for  wbese 
service  ha  coined  £100,000  of  bass  monsy. 
He  was  arrested  in  Feb.,  1649,  and  attainted 
the  same  time  as  Seymour,  though  he  sabss- 
qnently  obtained  a  pardon. 

Sharp,  Jack  {d.  1431),  was  the  real  or 
assumed  name  of  a  Lollard  leader  who,  in 
1431,  formed  a  ^ot  which  had  for  its  oetai- 
ail)le  object  the  disandowment  of  the  Church. 
He  was  captured  and  pat  to  death  at  Oxford. 

0|lUnM,  J  AMIS.  Archbi  shop  of  St.  Andrew's 
(6.  1618,  rf.  1679),  was  the  agent  of  the  Resolu- 
tioners  to  Cromwell  in  1666,  and  was  one 
of  the  leading  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Scot- 
land. He  was  in  favour  of  the  restoraUon  of 
(Aarlae  II.,  who  appointed  him  in  1660  one  of 
the  royal  (dkaptains.    In  1661  be  was  MOt  to 
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Landon  tiy  the  Praabytaiuiu  t«  Itecr  (or  llie 
MtaliUahment  of  Pregbjteruuuam  in  Scotland, 
Imt  hs  was  bribed  to  botmy  his  csuse,  and 
letamed  to  Bcotland  aa  Axchbuhop  of  St. 
AndrewH,  vith  the  fiUl  detamunation  to  do 
everytliuig  in  his  power  to  further  epiacopacy. 
He  wiB  one  of  the  chief  peTsecitlun  ot  the 
Corenanters,  and  in  1668  he  was  shot  at,  bat 
CKaped  without  iujuiy.  Hia  oppru!«ionji  and 
cruultiea  were  bo  great  that  in  1679  ho  woa 
muidered  by  a  band  of  CoTenantnre  under 
Hackston  of  Bathillet  on  Magus  Huir,  near 
Bt  AndrewB. 

Biutoik,  Bilt.  t4  SMdud. 
Sharps,  Bahuel,  was  one  of  the  leaders 
and  chief  uutigBtort  of  the  slaves  in  the 
Jamaican  lebellion  of  1S3I~3Z.  [Juiaica.] 
It  was  owiiu;  to  hla  ability  that  the  rebels 
wen  enablaa  to  gain  the  few  tempoiury  auc- 
ccaoca  they  did.  He  waa  executed  at  the  close 
of  the' 


Slunrt  DocTOK,  was  brother  to  Sii  Edwaid 
Shaw,  Loid  Mayor  in  14S3.  He  hod  high 
repute  (or  learning  and  SHgacity,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  RiiJiaid,  Duke  of  Qlouceater,  to 
preach  a  seiinon  at  Paul's  Crow,  to  ad- 
vocate the  latter' B  ckim  to  the  crown. 
Accoidingly,  on  June  22,  he  delivered  a 
aernioii,  taking  his  t«it  from  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  WiBdom,  in  which  he 
impugned  the  validity  of  Edward  IV. 'b  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth  woodville  on  the  ground 


this  he  adduced  the  inferwice  that  Edward  V. 
and  his  brother  were  illegitimate,  and  there- 
fore, aa  Clarence's  family  were  attainted  and 
incapable  of  succeeding,  Bichajrd  was  the 
nghtfnl  sovereign. 

SluUCton,  Bishop  of  Baliabury  (ij.  «irea 
1SG6],  was  a  prelate  who  was  for  some  time 
associated  with  Latimer.  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
in  a  determined  opposition  to  the  merdless 
•tatute  of  the  Six  Articles  (q.v.).  On  his 
resignation  of  his  see  rather  than  sabecribe  to 
the  articles,  Shaxton  was  thrown  into  prison 
M  an  obstinate  socramentarian  heretic ;  be 
•abeequently,  however,  found  it  advisable  to 
conform  to  Uie  new  opinions,  and  Bignalised 


proved  to  he,  his  moat  notable  appearance 
in  this  wav  being  at  the  burning  of  Anne 
Askew.  Froui  the  fact  that  he  was  in 
receipt  up  to  I6o6  of  a  crown  pension  of 
£66  13s.  4d.,  he  most  have  survived  till  that 
date  at  least,  bat  the  exact  year  of  his  de&th 
is  unknown. 


,  Edhund,  Ibt  Lobd  (if.  1649), 
n  cenunand  to  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton  when  he  was  engaged  in  Bup- 
'--  the  Norfolk  rebellion  of  1648  r   he 


car 


by  the  inmugenta  whilst  attempting 


to  hold  Norwich  against  them.  Lord  SbeffleM 
was  created  a  peer  by  Edwoid  VI.  (1647). 

BllsSeld,  Edhund,  Losd  [if.  1648),  one 
of  the  commanders  of  the  English  Seet  which 
defeated  the  Spanish  Armada,  waa  knighted 
for  his  services,  and  subsequently  became 
Governor  of  Brilte  in  the  Low  Cbuntiies.  He 
was  created  Earl  of  Mulgravo  by  Jojoee  I. 

Shafflvld  was  the  Beat  of  a  castle  whiclL 
was  built  probably  by  the  family  of  De  Love- 
lot  during  the  twelfth  century,  and  which 
passed  from  the  Fumivola  and  Tolbots  into  the 
pcaseBsion  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  at  the  begin- 
ring  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  caatlp 
was  burnt  by  John  d'EyviUedurmg  the  Barons' 
War  (1266).  It  served  as  the  prison  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  from  Kovember,  IfiTO,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1684.  It  was  occupied  for  the  Parlia- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  but 
abandoned  in  1643,  and  held  (or  the  king  by 
Sir  William  Sai-ille.  In  Aogiist,  1644,  it  waa 
captured  by  Major-Geneial  Crawford,  and  in 
1646  demolished  by  order  of  Parliament,  The 
town  was  famous  for  its  cutlery  aa  early  at 
the  flttoenth  century,  and  its  Cutlers'  Gata- 
pany  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament 
m  1624.  In  1686  its  population  was  eetimated 
to  be  about  4,000,  in  1760  it  had  increased  to 
something  between  SD.IHID  and  30,000,  and  in 
I8S1  to  284,000.  Bythe  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
it  was  enfranchised  and  given  two  memberi, 
while  in  1S43  it  received  a  charter  ot  in- 
corporation as  a  municipal  borough.  It  was 
the  scene  of  some  serious  trades-union  out- 
rages in  1867.     [Sbutibiji  UuTitAais.] 

Sli«ffiald  Ontraffss.  In  18S7  a  Com- 
misaion  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
trades-union  outrages,  and  the  ortmniaatioD 
and  rules  of  these  societieB.  8h«&eld  had 
long  been  conspicuous  as  a  centre  of  tmdes- 
union  tyranny  of  the  wont  kind.  When  a 
workman  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
leaden  of  a  local  trades  union,  some  sudden 
misfortune  was  sure  to  befall  him.  His  house 
was  set  on  fire;  gunpowder  was  exploded 
under  his  windowB ;  on  infernal  machine  was 
flung  into  his  bedroom  at  night.  The  man 
himself,  aupponng  him  to  have  escaped  with 
his  lite,  felt  convinced  that  in  the  attempt  to 
destroy  him  he  saw  the  hand  of  the  union ; 
his  neighbours  were  of  his  opinion ;  but  want 
of  evidence,  and  fear  of  Uie  consequenceii, 
made  it  impoasible  to  punish  or  even  find  out 
the  offenders.  The  secretaries  of  the  trsdet 
unions  indignantly  denied  otl  these  statements, 
alleged  the  beneficial  nature  of  (heir  societies, 
and  demanded  on  inquiry  into  their  rulea  and 
organisation.  In  consequence  the  dimand 
was  granted.  Three  examiners  were  sent 
down  with  Mr,  Overend,  Q.C.,  at  their  head. 
A  searching  inqniry,  and  the  offer  of  a  trea 
pardon  to  any  one,  even  the  actual  ofFenders, 
who  would  reveal  full  particulars  of  the 
crimes,  elicited  full  evidence  that  mort  of 
thew  ontiages  w 
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maDd  of  some  union,  tlutt  of  the  nnioni  the 

fiaw-gTLnderv  dswrvin^  the  most  infamoua 
notoriety.  It  whb  renurkabla  th&t  the  aecre- 
tary  of  this  union,  a  peraon  named  Broad- 
h^od,  hod  the  most  indignantly  protested  the 
innocenco  of  hia  union,  while  it  was  proved 
by  the  evidence  ai  a  man  named  Uallam  that 
the  murder  of  Linley,  an  ohnoiiouB  workman, 
w»gdone  by  Broadhead'B  especial  in  etractions. 
The  crimed  were  ia  most  cag«B  r^ularly 
ordered,  amng^,  and  paid  fur  by  the 
nnioos.  The  actual  men  who  committed 
them  were  merely  agents  of  the  union,  and 
whoU^'uninflnencedbypenonalfeelinga^nst 
the  victim.  Broadhead  at  last  hod  the  ef- 
frontery to  come  before  the  examiners  him- 
self, and  explain  the  whole  system  of  villany 
of  which  he  had  been  the  mainspring-. 

;  HuiBifd,  PaTliamntarTf  Brpttrit; 


Slielbanie,  Lokd.    [L. 


] 

.__,    GlLHEBT  (*.   1598,  rf.   1677),  WM 

if  Staffordshire,  and  became  Wtuden 
of  all  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  in  163S.     He 

Treaty  of  Uxbrid^  and  in  16*7  was  deprived 
of  his  waidenahip.  On  the  Eestontion  be 
wM  made  Bishop  of  London,  and  on  the  death 
of  Juzon  in  1663  whs  advanced  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbmy.  He  was  a  strong 
High  Churchman,  and  rigoiDus  in  carrying 
out  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  a  patron  of  Uam- 
■ng,  and  the  builder  ol  the  theatre  ot  the 
T'niversity  of  Oxford. 

Hook,  Xna  qf  Ui  JrchMi)u|M  <lf  Ca>t*(<^. 

Bliflm  Ali  was  the  son  of  Bost  Mahoned, 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  On  Dost  Mabamed's 
death  (1863)  a  seriea  of  struggles  ensued 
for  the  auccession  between  Shore  Ali  and 
his  brothers,  Afsool  and  Axim.  tn  one 
of  these  Shore  Ali  was  depoeed,  and  Af^ool 
Khan  became  mier.  Ho  did  not  live  long 
afterwards,  and  his  son.  Abdool  Rahman, 
waivad  his  claim  in  fnvonr  of  bis  undo, 
Acim  Khan,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a 
fngitire  in  English  territory.  Ultimately, 
however,  Shero  Ali  regained  his  throne,  and 
the  opposing  (action  was  overcome.  In  1870 
Shere  Ali  visited  India,  and  met  the  Viceroy, 
Lord  Mayo,  at  TImballa,  where  the  latter's 
generous  conduct  wont  a  long  way  to  ensure 
mendly  relations  with  the  Ameer.  In  1876, 
however,  began  a  series  of  events  which  pro- 
dnoed  the  Afghan  mission  of  Sir  Lewis  Felly, 
and  gradually  led  up  to  the  second  Afghan 
War  (q.v.). 

81l*Ttt  Billff]l,  one  of  the  moat  influential 
chieb  of  the  Punjab,  joined  the  insurrection 
of  Moolraj,  Sept.,  1848.  This  was  followed 
bjra  general  insurrection  known  Rsthe  second 
Sikh  War.  Successful  at  the  actions  of  Rum- 
BBgDr  and  Sadool^ore,  owing  to  the  bod 
gmeialship  of  Lt»d  Gough,  be  was  beaten  at 


ChiUianwalla,  bnt  the  defeat  was  a  practical 
victory,  BO  much  did  it  elevate  the  chanctw 
of  the  Sikhs  lor  prowess.  The  lont  at 
Qnzerat,  however,  destroyed  all  his  hopes, 
and  he  surrendered  to  the  English,  March  12, 
ISte.     [Sikhs.] 

Shara  Sin^h  was  the  reputed  son  of  Ron- 
jeet  Singh,  on  whose  death,  1839,  followed  by 
that  of  his  son,  Khurmk  Singh,  and  grandson, 
Nao  Nibal  Singh,  in  1840,  Shere  Singh  be- 
came  regent  of  the  Punjab  in  conjunction 
with  Chand  Kowur,  the  widow  of  Khumik 
Singh.  In  1841  Shere  Singh,  with  the  help 
of  the  army,  attamed  supreme  power.  In 
1843,  during  the  anarchy  which  followed,  he 
was    assBSsiaated   by  a  discontented   dual. 

[8,K«..] 

BliflTiduit  BicBAKV  BanoLBT  [t.  1751, 

d.  1816),  was  bom  in  Dublin.  His  panats 
having  come  Over  to  Sngland,  the  boy  was  esat 
to  Harrow.    After  leaving  Khool  he  nenl 

several  years  in  idleness,  till  stimnlated  by 
the  straits  to  which  a  mnaway  matdi  IumI  te- 
duced  him,  he  applied  himself  vigorooaly  to  the 
eompoaitiDn  of  puys,  the  resalt  being  the  pn>- 
duction  of  three  ot  the  bat  comediee  in  our 
language.  But  in  1780,  having  reached  the 
height  of  his  ambition  in  the  region  of  the 
drama,  ho  aspired  to  politics,  and  was  elected 
member  for  Stafford,  Uis  flrst  attempt  in  the 
Honae  was  a  failure,  bnt  on  the  subject  of  the 
employment  of  the  military  in  dvil  diitiir- 
bancea  Sheridan  gave  some  eigne  of  his  gnat 
oratorical  powers.  His  abilities  were  so  far 
recognised  by  the  Whig  party  that  on  North's 
fall  no  was  appointed  one  of  the  under- 
secretaries in  Bockingham's  ministry,  and 
was  subsequently  Secretary  to  the  Treasniy 
in  the  Coalition.  On  Pitt  coming  into  power 
Sheridan  went  into  opposition,  and  very  soon 
rose  to  the  first  eminence  as  ■  debater  and 
speaker.  But  the  occasion  of  bis  greatest 
oratorical  triumph  took  place  in  1787,  when 
he  presented  hie  charge  "  rolativa  to  the 
Begum  Frincemes  of  Onde  "  against  Warrea 
Hustings.  Even  Fitt  allowed  bis  speech  to 
have  "  surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of  ancient 
and  modem  times."  In  the  rupture  which 
occurred  between  Fox  and  Burke  on  the 
subject  of  the  French  Bevolution,  Sheridan 
adhered  to  his  earlier  friend,  Fox,  and  himself 
too  incurred  the  hostility  of  Burke.  Inl794,as 
conductor  of  the  impeachment  of  Hastings, 


lous  display  of  the  most  brilliant  eloquence, 
sustained  before  the  Lords  through  toor 
whole  days.  When  Fox  retired  from  Parlia- 
mentaiT  life,  carrying  oS  aeveral  of  his 
devoted  followers,  Sheridan  still  maintained 
his  post  in  the  opposition,  and,  perhaps,  never 

rke  with  more  vigour  and  power  tbaa  in 
debates  on  the  Irish  rebellion  and  the 
Union.  In  1804  he  was  sfi^inted  by  bis 
boon  ootupaiiioiv  Uie  Prince  Bsbosi^  to  be 
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raceiver  of  the  Dnchj  of  CommdL  'When 
on  Fitt'i  death  Fox  and  Lord  GreDTills 
formed  K  a;aTerDnient,  Sheridan  was  rewarded 
for  hie  Lng  fidelity  to  hiii  party  by  the 
treoeurerehip  of  the  navy,  a  luciBtive  but 
subordinate  poet.  On  Fox'a  death  SbericUa 
SDOceeded  him  in  the  Tepresantatioii  of  West- 
nuAiter,  but  wai  next  year  driTen  to  a  leea 
cODEpicuooB  conBtitnency.  On  the  pasnng  of 
the  Regency  Bill  he  was  admitted  to  eitra- 
ordinary   intimacy    and    ooufldence   by  the 

not  wilhoat  anspicdona  aa  to  integrity.  In 
the  next  year  he  unfortunately  confirmed 
their  foare  by  acting  in  an  indefensible 
manner  towarde  the  chiefs  of  that  party  whoa 
negotiations  wore  proceeding  with  tbcm  after 
the  death  of  PercevaL  Always  a  very  bad 
manager  of  his  own  affaire,  an  expensive 
election  in  ISI'J  brought  them  into  hopeless 
confumco.  The  last  four  yean  of  bis  life 
were  spent  in  nkiserable  i^mpta  to  evade 
the  pursuits  of  his  Gredil(»a.  He  died  on  the 
7th  of  July,  1S16.  The  cbar^  of  being 
a  mere  poh^cal  adventarer,  which  has  been 
bronrht  against  Sheridan,  is  sofficiently  re- 
futed  by  the  consistent  fidelity  which  he 
displayed  towaids  hie  patty,  more  than  once 
from  a  mere  sense  of  hoooor  towards  it  re- 
fusing to  accept  a  place  under  otheia.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  1804,  when  he  was 
offered  a  place  by  Addington,  with  whom  he 
agreed  in  his  general  policy,  but  would  not 
acoapt  it  on  aompnlona  grounds  of  obligation 
to  stutd  by  the  Whigs.  As  a  statesman  be 
hM  no  claim  to  permanent  tkime,  but  his  name 
will  live  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  a  group  of  orators  whom  f^e  world  has 
never  seen  surpassed  at  any  one  period. 

Koora,  LUmf  ahrridm:  RjiMtll  Lifiof  ror ; 
FeUew,  iAf,  s/Lord  SUwntk.'  tord  HolUnd, 
■moin^lix  W\if  Part^:  Huiud,  IMatm; 


This  oHcer,  the  Kir-gtrffa,  or 
shire-reere,  appears  before  the  Conquest  as 
nominated  by  the  crown,  thongb  in  very 
early  limee  he  may  have  been  oboaen  by  the 
people  in  the  folkmoot.  He  acted  as  tlie  king's 
steward,  collecting  and  adminiataring  the  royal 
dues  in  bis  ahire,  and  presiding  over  the  shiro. 
moot,  or  aaaembly  of  freeholders,  which  met 
twice  a  year  to  transact  fiscal  and  judicini 
business.  By  the  Normans  tbe  sheriff  was 
identified  with  the  viscount  (vieteonut),  and 
the  shire  was  called  a  county.  In  order  to 
oonnteract  feudal  tendencies,  tbe  Norman 
kings  increased  the  power  of  the  sheriffs, 
...-_  -^  giving  the   aheriSdom  of  several 


'e  of  thacrownin  jndicial, 
fiscal,  and  military  affaire.  Beeides  presiding 
in  the  county  court,  he,  or  bis  substitute,  held 
a  oaort  in  each  hundred  twice  a  year  for 
view  of  fnnk-pledgn,  called  the  sheriff's  toum 
and  leeL    Ue  collected  the  king's  dues  from 


1  at  Uichaelmi 
quer  for  the  fimt  at  rent  at  which  he  farmed 
the  ancient  profits  of  the  county  from  the 
crown,  and  for  the  snms  arising  from  taiatjoo, 
feudal  rights,  jDriadiction,  and  tbe  sale  of 
offices,  la  his  military  capacity  he  led  the 
poae  eomitatut,  and  the  leaser  traiants  of  the 
crown.  The  vast  power  eiercised  by  men 
holding  the  sheriffdom  of  several  counties 
was  injorious  to  the  interests  both  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  people,  and  when,  as  was 
sometimes  tbe  case,  Uie  king's  iosticeB,  to 
whom  the  sheriffs  had  to  render  their  accounts, 
were  themselvee  made  sheriffs,  they  had 
ample  opportunities  for  fraud.  The  oc^ninis- 
tistive  vigour  of  Henry  II.  was  displayed  by 
tbe  Inqnest  of  Bherifia  (q.v/f,  a  strict  scrutiny 
into  the  conduct  of  these  omcere,  made  by  his 
orders  in  IITO.  After  this  inquest  all  tbe 
sheriffs  in  England  were  removed  from  their 
offices,  though  sereral  of  them  were  aittir- 
wards  reetoied.  By  this  time  most  of  the 
hereditary  sheriffdoms  had  been  done  sway, 
and  the  office  of  sheriff  was  held  over  one  or 
two  counties  by  local  magnates.  In  place  of 
those  sheriffs  who  were  not  restored  Henry 
appointed  men  whom  he  ooold  trust.  Even 
uter  this  dato  hereditary  sheriffdoms  were 
occasionally  granted  by  the  crown.  Robert  of 
Vienipont,  for  example,  was  made  hereditary 
sheriff  of  Westmoreland  by  John,  and  his 
descendants  continued  to  hold  the  office  until 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet  withont  issue 
in  1B19,  when  hereditary  iheriSdomA  were 
abolished  by  statute,  13  &  14  Tict.,  c.  30. 
By  a  charter  of  Henry  I.  the  citizens  of 
London  obtained  the  privilege  of  eleoting 
their  own  aberiS,  and  other  boroughs  gainra 
by  fine  Or  charter  the  right  to  collect  their 
owaftrm  without  tbe  sbeiifrs  interference. 

The  importance  of  tbe  sheriff's  office  waa 
curtailed  daring  the  administration  of  Hubert 
Walter,  for  in  11S4  sheriffs  were  forbidden 
t«  set  aa  justices  in  their  own  shires,  and  the 
office  of  coroners  to  hold  pleas  of  the  orown 
was  instituted.  A  further  step  in  the  same 
direction  was  taken  by  art.  S4  of  Magna 
Chorta,  which  forbade  sheriffs  to  hold  pleas  of 
the  crown.  By  the  provisions  made  at  Oxford 
in  1258  sheriffdoms  were  to  be  subject  to  an 
audit,  and  were  to  be  held  for  one  year  only. 
An  attempt  was  made  the  next  year  to 
gain  a  share  in  the  election  of  these  officers 
for  the  freeholders.  This  privilege  was  granted 
b)-  Edward  in  1300,  where  tbe  office  was  not 
of  fee  or  hereditary,  but  was  withdrawn  in 
the  next  reign.  The  limitation  of  the  tennre 
of  office  to  one  year,  enforced  by  statutes  of 
Edward  III.  and  Richard  II,,  made  the  right 
of  appointment  a  matter  of  small  conseqaonce. 
The  nomination  was  made  in  the  Exdieaoer 
on  the  morrow  of  All  fouls'  Day,  changed  by 
24  Geo.  II..  c  48,  to  the  morrow  of  St 
Martin's.  Complaints  having  been  made  of 
the  high  loit  at  whirli  the  sheriA  Irt  IIm 
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luindnda,  tbej  were  ordered  hj  4  Ed.  III., 
C.  IS,  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  firmt,  aai 
their  power  in  this  rMpoot  waa  aboliahed  by 
23  Hen.  VI.,  o.  9.  The  remaiiiB  of  theu' 
oriminal  jurisdiction  were  swept  awajr  by 
1  Kd.  IV.,  0.  15.  Their  miiitary  functions 
were  taken  away  by  tlie  inotitutioa  of  lords 
lieutenant  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  some 
acta  of  extordon  were  met  by  29  BUk.,  c.  1, 
limiting  the  tunonut  they  might  take  on  levy- 
ing on  execution.  A  person  aasigned  for 
ehoriS  moat  by  13  &  14  Car.  II.,  c.  21,  have 
BuSicient  lands  within  the  oounty  to  onitwer 
to  the  king  and  the  people.  In  hia  judicial 
capacity  the  sherifi  atill  holds  a  county  court 
for  the  election  of  msmbera  of  Farliament, 
and  for  a  few  other  purpoMB.  As  keeper  of 
the  king's  peaoe,  he  is  the  flrst  man  in  the 
county,  and  lakes  precedence  of  any  nohle- 
man,  and  in  bia  ministerial  capacity  he  is 
charged  with  the  execution  of  all  civil  and 
criminal  proceaeea  and  sentences.  Nearly  all 
the  duties  of  his  office,  however,  are  lulfitted 
by  an  under-sheriff,  on  officer  whom  be  is 
compelled  by  3  &  4  Will  IV., c.  99,  to  appoint. 
The  inferior  officers  of  the  county,  such  aa 
gaolers,  are  reckoned  as  his  servonte,  and 
until  40  t  41  Vict.,  c  21,  he  was  to  some 
extent  liable  for  the  escape  of  a  prisoner. 

The  office  of  sheriff  existed  in  ScotUnd  as 
early  ns  the  reign  of  David  I.,  and  ia  men- 
tioTied  in  the  laws  of  that  king.  It  appears 
to  have  been  an  office  of  inberitance  until 
20  Geo.  II.,  c.  43,  and  has  long  been  puri'ly 
nominal,  the  title  being  generally  borne  by 
the  lord  lieutenant.  The  dheriif  depute,  on 
the  other  hand,  holds  an  office  of  great  im- 
portance. He  is  appointed  by  the  crown  for 
life  or  good  behaviour  (oiJ  vif on  aut  ittfoi/^in), 
and  is  the  chief  judge  of  the  county.  Hia 
jurisdiction  extends  to  all  personal  actions  on 
ixmtcact  and  obligation,  to  actions  relating  to 
heritable  rights  up  to  £1,000  value,  to  all 
matteiB  not  belonging  to  any  other  court,  and 
to  snita  about  small  debts.  He  has  also  a 
mminal  jurisdiction,  and  bears  serious  cases 
under  the  direction  ot  a  crown  council     The 


StubU,  CmiX.  Hut.  L,  nu^m,  II  78.  207, 
ODd  liL  MSi  Beeiras.  Htd,  of  Bngl'iK  Law; 
WhartOD,  Lav  Lvncon;  Chilty,  Caiiictim  iij 
BnUvim;  fiaroUjr,  Digat  a!  Swtch  Lati. 

[W.  H.] 

SliarilhiTliT,  Thk  Battli  of  (Not.  13, 
1716),  was  fought  between  t^e  Royalist  army 
commanded  by  the  Doke  of  Argyle.  and  the 
dans  which  had  risen  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender under  Mar.  The  former  included 
about  3,fi00  regulars,  the  latter  9,000  High- 
landers. The  Mocdonalds,  wbo  formed  the 
centre  of  the  Jacobite  army,  defeated  the  loft 
wing  of  their  enemie*  and  drove  them  to 


Stirling;  but  Aigyle  and  Uu  dragmos  hoi 
simultoneoosly  defeated  the  left  wing  U 
Mar's  army.  Bat  unable  to  withstand  a  leai 
attack  from  the  Highland  right  and  centre,  iu 
also  contrived  a  deilerous  retreat  to  Stirling. 
The  victory  ot  the  Higblanden  was,  howerei, 
in  no  reaj>cct  decisive.  Bheriffmuir  ia  ia 
Perth^iite,  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Odiili, 
two  mile*  from  Dunblane. 


met  with  loud  complaints  of  Iha 
eiactiona  of  the  eheriffii.  This  afforded  him 
a  good  opportunity  for  curtailing  the  power 
of  tbeee  functionaries,  and  he  proueeded  to 
issue  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  tnUi 
of  these  grievances,  the  accused  sheriffs  being 
meanwhne  suspended  from  their  offices.  The 
Commissioners  were  to  inquire  whether  the 
sheriffs  had  udministered  justice  &irly,  whether 
they  had  taken  bribes,  whether  the  Assiie  of 
Clarendon  had  been  properly  carried  out,  and 
whether  the  aids  and  other  taios  had  bees 
equitably  levied.  They  were  also  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  crown  lands,  and  to 
make  a  list  of  those  persons  who  had  not  u 
yet  done  homage  to  the  king  and  his  am. 
The  result  of  £e  inquiry  was  the  acquittal 
of  the  sheriffs,  but  they  were  not  restored  to 
their  offices,  and  their  places  wore  filled  b; 
ofBcers  of  the  Exchequer. 
Stubtx,  SAtat  CJuritn. 
Sh«r«tOll«,THaBATTL«DF  (1016), fought 
between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute,  sfta* 
two  days'  bard  fighting,  resulted  in  a  dnn 
engagement.  Shentone  is  five  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  Halmesbory. 

&81),aCa 

indicted  before  Sir  Christopher 

some  time  as  Edmund  Compian  and  Brvant 

tor  cempassiog  and  imagining  the  queen's 

death.    He  was  exeouted  in  thcor  ccmpany  at 

Tyburn. 

Ship-BOnar.  Before  the  Oonqoelt  Uv 
navy  was  furnished  by  the  levy  of  shi[s  o 
the  counties  in  proptntion  to  the  rnunbai  of 
hundreds  contained  m  each  shire.  Under  tha 
Planlageneta  the  port  towns  and  the  cosrt 
counties  were  callM  on  to  furnish  ships  and 
men.  To  this  was  added  the  royal  navy,  > 
mercenary  force  paid  by  the  king,  which  ra 
the  beginning  of  the  permanent  navy.  At 
late  as  162(1  the  fleet  collected  for  the  expedi- 
tion to  Cadis  was  got  together  by  contingeab 
from  the  sea-porta.  In  1634  tlie  poeitioD  of 
foreign  affaiie  suggested  to  Charles  I.  theuKt^ 
sity  of  raising  a  fleet  in  order  tfl  maintain  ttie 
sovereignty  of  the  seaa,  assert  the  ownenhip 
of  the  North  Sea  flaheriee,  prevent  the  Frenr)> 
from  capturing  Dunkirk,  and  seonifl  the  co- 
operation ot  Spain  tor  the  restoration  ot  tbs 
Palutinate.  Noy,  the  Attomev-Qeneial,  aiig- 
gcsted  that  money  for  the  equipment  of  ships 
should  be  levied  from  the  oosit  towi»  ^ 
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flivt  writ  mt  uaued  in  Oct.,  1634,  and.  alter 
lome  remoiutraiice  (rom  the  Ijord  KUyw  of 
LoodoD,  generally  gubmitted  to.  Next  year 
a  Becond  writ  vaa  inued  by  which  the  inland 
towns  and  coiintiei  «er»  iJho  required  to  con- 
tlihute.  Thare  woA  conaLderable  oppotdtiou, 
and  Cborlea  obtained  from  ten  of  the  judgea 
a  general  opinion  that  the  levy  of  ship-money 
from  all  was  lawful  (Dec.,  1636).  A  third 
writ  was  iaaned  in  Oct.,  163fi,  and  called  (orth 
Etill  stronger  opposition,  which  even  a  sectmd 
opinion  from  the  judges  in  the  king's  favour 
(Feb.,  1637)  coald  not  still.  A  fourth  writ 
was  ilBued  in  the  autumn  of  163T,  bat  none  in 
1838,  and  in  Jan.,  1639,  the  sum  demanded 
in  the  fifth  writ  *■«  only  about  a  third  of  the 
amount  ubed  in  previous  years,  but  in  the 
next  year  the  government,  for  the  second 
■■     ■  "i  war,  returned  to  the  full 


•rlior 


,   about  £200, D( 


It  was  by  the  second  of  these  writs  that  a 
sbip  of  160  tooa,  manned  and  equipped  for 
six  months,  or  the  Bum  of  £4,600,  was  de- 
maadod  from  Buckinghnnuhire.  Hampden's 
trinl  took  place  with  respect  to  the  twenty 

Stoke  Mandoville.  The  argument  on  the 
point  of  law  began  in  Nov.,  1937,  and 
judgment  was  finally  given  in  Jond,  1638. 
[HAHPnEH.]  Ship-money  was  vigorously  at- 
tacked in  the  Short  Parliament  by  Fym  and 
Glanville;  and  Charles,  by  the  aavice  of 
Strafford,  was  willing  to  allow  the  judgment 
to  be  carried  before  the  House  of  Lords  upon 
a  writ  of  error,  and  there  reversed.  But 
the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  illegal 
military  cba:^ae,  and  other  things,  prevented 
an  agreement.  When  the  Long  Parliament 
met,  the  House  of  Commons  on  Dec.  7,  1640, 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Jan.  20,  1641,  agreed 
to  resolutions  pronouncing  the  levy  of  ahip- 
raoney  illegal  A  bill  declaring  thia  was 
brought  in  by  Selden  on  June  8,  1641.  and 
received  the  king's  assent  on  Aug.  7. 

Oudlner.  HM.  ri/  Aig.,  iKU-jMSj   HilLuB, 
[C.  H.  F.] 


Cowl.  Hid. 


hend'e  ministry  on  the  ground  that  govern- 
ment wns  conducted  by  meaos  of  a  standing 
army.  In  1718  he  waa  sent  to  the  Tower  for 
remarking  that  the  only  infelicity  in  his 
majesty's  (George  I.)  reign  was  that  ha  was 
ignorant  of  our  unguage  and  constitution.  He 
vigorooaly  opposed  Walpale's  measures  for 
the  restoration  o(  public  credit  in  1720  [South 
SbiI  Cokpami]  on  the  ground  that  they  ware 
too  lenient.  During  these  years  he  had  led 
a  small  body  of  about  fifty  Jacobites,  who 
together  with  the  Hi^  Tories  and  (^scon- 
tented  Whigs  formed  the  opposition  to  Wal- 
pole's  minis^.  [Waijols.]  Dnring  the  wild 
Mof  1740  be  was  not  consulted  by  the 


Jacobite  smissary,  Lord    Barryotore,  M   he 

was  genenlly  considered  a  weak  conapiiatOT. 
In  1741,  when  the  motion  for  the  diamiasal  of 
Walpole  was  brought  forward,  he  left  the  House 
with  thirty-four  of  his  frieods,  saying  that  he 
did  not  core  what  minister  waa  in  and  what 
out.  He  indirectly  aided  Walpole  by  pro- 
posing that  his  nujesty  might  be  sntreated 
not  to  involve  the  country  in  war  for  the  take 
of  his  foreign  dominions.  On  the  fall  of 
Walpole,  Shippen  continued  in  oppoation. 
He  has  been  wull  called  "downright"  Ship- 
pen.  "  Hia  reputation,"  says  Stanhope, 
"  grew  much  more  from  his  courage,  his  in- 
corruptibility, his  good  humour  and  fnuk- 
nesa  of  purpose,  than  fiom  any  superior 
eloquence  or  talent."  Ho  always  had  a  per- 
soiul  regard  for  Walpole,  and  waa  cjxustomed 
to  say  "  Bobin  and  I  are  two  boneet  men." 

ShirlayT.Fanr.THR  Cub  oF(l67e— T). 
This  waa  an  app^Tto  the  Lords  from  the 
Court  of  Chancer]',  the  legality  of  which  the 
Commons  denied,  msieting  it  principally  be- 
cauae  one  of  the  parties  in  this  particular 
case  waa  a  member  of  their  House.  A  quarrel 
ensued  between  the  two  Houses,  which  whs 
only  terminated  by  their  dissotution.  The 
case  waa  not  proceeded  with,  hut  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  in  Equity  cases  waa 
never  again  denied. 

B]l0q]ah-00d  Dovl&h  {i.  1776)  suc- 
ceeded to  the  vice-royalty  of  Oude  (1764). 
He  joined  Ali  Qohui,  the  Prince  Bc^  of 
Delhi,  in  his  invasion  of  Bengal  (1768),  and 
besieged  Allahabad.  The  advance  of  Clive, 
however,  easily  drove  back  the  invasion.  In 
1769  he  became  Vizier  to  the  Great  Mogul, 
while  his  great  power  and  wealth  made  him 
practically  independent.  In  1760  he  joinod 
IShah  Allum  in  his  invosiDn  of  Beugu,  hut 
waa  defeated  by  the  Ei^lish  at  Patno.  Ho 
aoaistad  Meer  Cossim  (1763)  after  the  mas- 
sacre at  Patno,  but  was  utterly  beaten  at 
Buiar  by  Munro.  His  dominions  were  re- 
stored to  him  by  Clive,  except  Corah  and 
Allahabad  (1766). 

Bliora,  JjiNB  {d.  cirea  160S),  is  said  to 
have  been  Che  wife  of  a  London  goldamith. 
and  to  have  become  one  of  Edirard  IV.'a 
mistresses,  about  1470.  After  the  Unci's 
death  she  lived  with  Lord  Hastings,  and  in 
1483  wa«  Bccosad  by  Kichord,  Duke  of  Glou- 
oeeter,  of  conspiring  to  injure  him  by  sorcery, 
but  the  real  reason  of  his  attack  upon  her 
seems  to  have  been  that  she  was  used  as  a  poli- 
tical agent  and  go-between  by  the  Hastings 
and  Woodvilla  party.  Richaiii  cousad  hur 
to  be  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  courta, 
where  she  was  sentenced  to  do  open  penance 
in  the  streets  of  London  for  her  irtcontioent 
life.  After  the  de*th  of  Hastings  she  found 
a  new  protector  in  the  Uarquis  of  Dorset, 
but  after  hia  banishment  she  was  imprisoned 
at  Lodgtte,  where  ber  beauty  seems  to  have 
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c^tJTsted  the  kiii|>'8  solicitor,  cnu  Thonuu 

lijoat,  ifho  apparently  nmrried  hsr. 

ShoTB,  Sib  John  {».  1761,  d.  1894),  was  a 
diatiDgiiished  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Servioe,  and  for  aome  time  one  of  the  Council 
&t  Calcutta,  in  which  capncity  he  originated 
tlie  idea  of  the  revenuo  settlemant  o(  1T93. 

SAKD  SbiTlbmbnt.J  Hfl  BucceeJod  Loni 
miralliB  (1793),  and  was  crested  a  baronet. 
He  determined  an  non'intervention  in  the 
affaire  of  the  native  prinoea,  and  especially 
of  the  Mahrattas.  The  latter  prepared  for 
e  old  grievances. 


IT  with  the  Kiiam  b 


Alliance  of  1790,  rof  used  to  asaiat  the  Nizam, 
and  allowed  him  to  he  onuhed  by  the 
MaJirattas  in  the  Kurdlah  campaign.  The 
resiilt  of  thie  defection  of  the  English  waa 
greatly  to  inerease  the  powar  of  Che  Mah- 
Tattaa,  the  audacity  of  Tippoo,  and  the  de- 
peodenoe  of  the  Nizam,  who  now  fell  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  a,  fieach  officer  (Raymond). 
The  disputed  suoceasion  at  Poonah  m  1 795, 
and  the  events  which  followed,  neutralised 
far«ome  time  the  power  of  the  Mohrattaa,  at  • 
time  when  the  Beogsl  mntiay  ceodered  Uie 
English  powerleaa.  With  regard  to  Oods, 
hi*  oonduct  was  equally  injudiciooa.  On 
the  death  of  Hyder  Bey  Khan  (17B5),  the 
government  became  ntterly  effete,  the  Vizier 
merely  living  for  aensual  gratiflcation.  On  his 
death  (1797)  Sir  John  Shore,  without  due 
conaidemtton,  fint  installed  his  reputed  son 
Viidor  Ali,  and  then  on  more  mature  con- 
sideration and  evidenoe,  at  the  expense  of  a 
revolution,  deposed  him  in  favour  of  Soodut 
Ali,  the  brother  of  the  last  Visier.  [OuDi.l 
Sir  John  was  created  Lord  Teignmouth,  and 
embarlied  for  England  March  36,  17BS.  He 
devoted  his  later  years  largely  to  philan- 
thnnitc  work. 

Huloolm.  PAit.  BitL  nflniia:  Orut  tMt, 
MalindXat ;  C.  J.  ShAH,  ijjuif  Lard  Tntnuurttk. 
Shovsl.    8iR    Cloudbblbt    (b.    1650,   d. 


of  his  time.    He  distinguished 

a  Bay  in  1689,  and  was  knighted  by  William 
.  In  1690  he  conveyed  the  king  and  his 
army  t«  Ireland,  and  waa  made  a  reor-ad- 
mini.  Shovel  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
La  HoKue.  In  1093  he  was  placed  on  tha 
Admiralty  Commisaion.  On  the  accession  of 
Anne,  Shovel  served  under  Sir  George  Rooke 
in  the  Uediloiranean,  and  made  a  reaultleca 
descent  on  Talencia.  He  brought  home  the 
treasure  from  Vigo  Bay,  and  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Malaga,  "  with  a  courage  closely 
bordering  on  raahnese."  The  Whig  party 
procured  his  appointment  as  commander-in' 
chief  of  the  fltiet  in  place  of  Rooke.  He 
accompanied  Peterborough  on  his  expedition 
to  Spain.  In  1707  he  co-operat«d  with  Prince 
Eugene  and  tbe  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  nege 


His  body  was  washed  on  abore,  rescued  from 
the  wredkers  who  had  plundered  it  and  hid- 
den it  in  the  sand,  and  was  honoured  with  & 
public  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


Shfairabazr,  Thi  Baitls  of  (July  33, 
HO 3),  was  fought  between  HemrlV.  and  tlie 
insurgenWunia  Henry  Percy.  Percy's  object 
was  to  join  his  farces  with  those  of  Glea- 
dowsr,  but  the  king  intercepted  him  about 
three  milaa  from  Shrewsbury.  The  royal 
troops  were  completely  victorious,  Henry 
Percy  was  slain,  and  tus  uncle,  tho  G«rl  at 
Worcester,  taken  prisoner. 

81irsirBbiizy,CiiAU.M  Talbot,  Eahi.  op, 
afterwards  DmcB  of  {b.  lOSO,  d.  1718],  waa 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  but  adopted 
the  Beiormed  bith  as  early  a*  187S.  H« 
was  one  of  the  seven  who  signed  the  invi- 
tation to  ^lliam  of  Orange.  He  becwne 
Sev-retory  of  State  in  William  III.'s  fint 
ministry ;  but  he  early  qnairellad  with 
Nottingham,  and  tinding  himself  powerleaa 
a^Tainst  the  superior  powers  of  Oarmai^ 
then  f LsBDs],  ha  began  to  intrigne  with  the 
Jacobite  court  at  St.  Germaina.  In  ISM 
WiUiam  was  obliged  to  diemiH  him.  But  at 
length,  in  1694,  the  personal  mqawt  of  Wil- 
liam overcame  his  reluctance  to  resume  offioe, 
and  he  was  rewarded  with  a  dukedom  and 
the  garter.      In   1696  he  was  gravely  iot- 

Clicated  in  the  confession  of  Sir  John 
'enwitk.  He  at  once  wrote  to  the  king  de- 
daring  that  Fenwick's  charges  were  ezag- 
gerat«d.  William  forgave  hun;  but  Shrews- 
bury, overwhelmed  with  remorse,  retired 
from  London.  Again,  a  spy  named  Matthew 
Smith  oocuaed  him  of  having  been  privy 
to  the  AssaMination  Plot.  William  hintseU 
offered  to  ^irove  bis  innocence,  and  he  waa 
declared  guiltless  by  the  Peeiv.  But  nnaUe 
to  endure  his  recollections,  he  left  England. 
For  five  years  he  lived  at  Rome.  On  his 
return  he  deserted  the  Whig  parW.  being 
angry  because  he  conld  not  get  office.  As 
member  of  the  Opposition  he  defended  Sach- 
everell  (q.v.)  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1710 
the  queen,  wishing  to  drive  Oodolphin  from 
office,  mode  Shrewsbury  Lord  Chiamberlain 
without  consulting  that  minister.  In  1711 
he  desetted  the  ministry,  and  joined  his  old 
colleague,  Nottingham,  in  an  attack  on  the 
propowd  peace.  But  In  1713,  on  the  death 
of  the  Dufce  of  Hamilton,  he  went  to 
Paris  as  ambassador,  with  instructions  to 
inform  M,  de  Torcy  that  peace  must  be  con- 
cluded. During  the  last  year  of  Anne's  life 
his  views  on  the  succession  qneaticsi  is  mini  ill 
doubtfuL  In  Oct.,  1713,  Bolingbioke  prob- 
aUy  imaginiog  that  be  wm  in  favour  of  a 
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Stuart  Testoration,  sent  him  to  Ireland  as 
IiDrd-Lieateiujii  Ho  hinuelf  declared  ha  ac- 
cepted the  office,  "  because  it  was  a  place  vhere 
a  man  had  buidneiu  enough  to  prevent  him 
btlliDg  uleep,  but  not  enough  to  keep  him 
awake."  But  Sndin^  the  elections  going 
against  goTemment,  and  a  contest  impending 
betweenlhe  two  HouBOB  of  the  Irish  Parfiament, 
he  Tetomed  to  England  to  watch  the  course  ot 
erenta.  At  Queen  Anne's  deathbed  be  was 
tntrodueed  by  a  deputation  and  the  white 
gtiiB  of  Treasurer  pnt  into  his  hands,  "  TJtie 
it,"  she  said,  "  for  the  good  of  my  people." 
This  eoup  d'tlat  was  the  reoult  of  a  consultation 
between  bimiolf  and  the  Dnkee  of  Argyle  and 
Somerset.  By  this  stroke  on  the  part  of  the 
Whig  leaden  Bolingbroke's  achemee  were 
overthrown.  [BoLiKoaiiOKe.]  Until  George 
arrived  in  England  several  great  offices  were 
united  in  Shrewsbury's  hands.  But  hence- 
forth he  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in 
politics. 

ShrdnbsTu  CsTTonntdmci ;   Ufi  nf  Ctarlm, 
Difa  of  Skmufrarx,  i71S  1  Coie,  ifurlbtTDiigh. 

[L.  C.  S.] 
Slumnbunr,  Fbanois  Talrot,  6th 
Eau,  or  {d.  I5S0),  a  dutingnished  soldier, 
did  good  service  in  sappreaaing  the  rebellions 
of  1636.  In  1544  he  was  associated  with 
Lord  Hertford  in  an  expedition  to  Scotland, 
and  again  led  an  army  thither  four  jeora 
later.  During  the  reign  of  Mary  be  was 
much  favoured  by  the  queen,  tlioagh  he 
opposed  her  marriage  with  Philip.  In  spite 
of  his  religion  he  was  admitted  by  Elizabeth 
to  her  Privy  Council,  but  his  nnqoalified 
opposition  to  the  Supremaey  BiU  lost  him  her 

Bbmm'burj,  Giorok  Tu.bot,  6th  Eari. 

OF  [d.  I590I,  waB  appointed  guardian  of  l^Iary 
Queen  of  Scots  (1669),  whom  he  treated  so 
well  aa  to  incur  the  Bospicion  of  disloyalty 
towards  Elizabeth.  In  1671  he  was  privy  to 
the  Ridolfi  conspiracy,  but  subsequently  re- 
tOmed  to  his  allegiance.  He  presided  at  the 
trial  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  capacity 
of  Lord  High  Steward,  and  afterwards  was 
present  as  Karl  Marshal  at  the  execution  of 
Mary.  "  He  was  to  the  last,"  says  Miss  Aikin, 
■'  unable  so  to  establish  himself  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  sovereign  as  to  be  exempt  from 
such  starts  of  anspicion  and  fits  of  displeasure 
as  kept  him  in  a  state  of  continnal  apprehen- 

AiUn,  Court  0/  Qiurni  GUuMk. 
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Gilbert  Talbot,  a  kmght  on  the  Welsh  boider. 
He  married  the  daughter  and  beiresa  of  Lord 
FumivolL  For  some  unknown  reason  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  early  in  Henry  Y.'s 
r^gn,  but  was  soen  afterwarda  released  and 
appointed  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  post  which 
he  held  for  some  years,  thon^  frequently 
starving  in  Titooe,  where  be  was  one  of  Uie 


supports  of  the  EngUsh  rule.  In 
1429  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
in  the  battle  of  Patay,  but  three  years 
later  was  exchanged.  In  1442  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Shrewabury,  and  in  1447  Eul  of 
Waterford  and  Woiford.  In  1462  he  was 
sent  out  with  troops  to  i'rance,  and  captured 
Bordeaux ;  but  in  the  next  year  he  was  de- 
feated and  slain  at  Caotillon.  Hit  biavery 
gained  for  him  the  title  of  "the  Engltw^ 
Achilles,"  and  with  his  death  the  loss  of  the 
English  conquests  in  France  was  assured. 

Sick  Kan,  Thb,  was  a  term  applied 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  liussia  to  the 
(Jttoman  Empire  in  a  conversation  with  Sir 
Tfamili 
(1863). 

omperM',  "  a  nek  man — a  veiy  sick  man  ;  it 
will  be  a  great  misfortune  if  one  of  these 
days  he  should  slip  away  from  us  before  the 
necessary  arrangeoients  have  been  made." 

Sidnaj,  Aloeshom  {d.  1683),  son  of 
Robert,  second  Earl  of  Leicester,  born  pro- 
bably in  1622,  served  under  his  brother  in 
the  suppression  ef  the  Irish  rebellion  (1642), 
afterwards  entered  the  Parliamentary  army, 
and  wan  wounded  at  Marston  Moor.     He  was 

S'  ven  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  New 
ode!,  elected  M.P.  for  Cardiff  in  1S4S,  and 
held  for  a  few  months  the  post  of  Lientenant- 
Oeneral  of  the  Horse  in  Ireland.  He  opposed 
the  king's  trial,  but  continued  to  stt  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  and  became  in  1652  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State.  During  the 
Protectorate  he  took  no  part  in  public  a^re, 
but  on  the  foil  of  Richud  Cromwell  heceme 
again  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  was  sent 
u  ambassador  to  Denmark  to  mediate  between 
that  power  and  Sweden  (1659).  The  Beaton- 
tlon  prevented  bis  return  to  England,  and  ho 
remained  in  azile  nntil  1677.  In  1679  and 
1680  he  twioe  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament.  His  name 
appear*  about  this  time  in  the  accounts  of  the 
French  ambamador  Barillon  as  the  recipient 
of  the  sum  of  1,000  guineas  from  him.  After 
SbafteBbury's  flight  Sidney  became  one  of  the 
council  of  six  which  managed  the  a&irs  of 
the  Whig  party,  organised  its  adherents,  and 
considered  the  qaestion  ef  armed  resistance. 
Tn  1683  he  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the 
Rye  House  Plot,  tried  by  Chief  Justice 
Jeffreys,  condemned,  and  beheaded.  The 
evidence  against  him  was  insuffldent,  and  the 
manuscript  of  his  work  on  government,  in 
which  doctrines  inclining  to  republicanism 
were  laid  down,  was  used  to  supply  the  abaenoe 
of  the  second  witnees  necessary  in  cases  of  high 
treason.  His  attainder  ms  reversed  in  1689. 
Ewald,  Lift  of  Atttmim  Siting;  Bldiwr. 
LMwTw  to  a,  Srmll*  and  INHnrMi  ooMIniillg 
QmmmtU.  [C.  H.  F,] 

SldlMJ,  HontT,  afterwaids  Earl  of 
Romney,  was  a  brother  of  Algernon  Sidney. 
In  1680  he  went  aa  envoy  to  Holland,  and 
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tkers  succeeded  in  gaining  the  frieodahip  of 
William  of  Orange.  He  was  recalled  in  1681. 
In  1688  we  find  Mm  aiding  Admiial  Ruuell 
in  peisuading  the  Whig  leaden  to  invile 
William  to  England.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  who  .ligned  the  iovitation  to  Williun. 
In  16fiO  Henry  Sidney,  now  Vigcouat  Sidney, 
wiu  appointed  one  of  the  joaticee  for  the 
government  of  Ireland.  Shortly  afterwardii 
he  wae  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  In  1692 
he  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
but  was  soon  recalled,  and  became  Master  of 
the  Ordnance  and  Earl  of  Romney.  The 
grants  of  Irish  land  made  to  him  were  among 
those  attacked  is  the  Resiunption  Bill. 

SidnBT,  SiH  HiHiti  (it.  1686),  the  son-in- 
law  of  John  Dudley,  Dnke  of  Northumher- 
land,  a  great  favourite  of  Edward  VI.,  was 
aligbtly  implicated  in  the  scheme  to  plaoe 
Lady  Jane  Ocey  on  the  throne,  but  was 
pardoned  by  Mary.  He  snbaequently  became 
one  of  Elizabeth's  most  valued  servants,  and 
ia  described  by  Be  Quadra,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  as  "  a  higfa-spiritad,  noble  sort 
of  person,  and  one  of  the  best  men  (bat  the 
queen  has  about  the  court."  In  1562  he  was 
sent  on  a  special  embawy  to  Mary  of  Guise, 
the  Scottish  Regent,  and  in  1565  was  trana- 
terred  from  the  Presidency  of  Wales  to  the 
poBt  ol  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  where  be 
discharged  his  duties  with  great  administrative 
ability,  and,  in  spite  of  the  enmity  of  the 
queen  and  Lord  Sussex,  who  endeavoured 
to  thwart  all  bis  plans,  achieved  considerahle 
■ucceasos  against  the  rebels,  defeating  Shane 
O'Noil  with  great  alaughlflr  at  Loch  Foyle. 
In  11)71  Sidney  obtained  his  recall  from  a 
position  which  had  become  extremely  un- 
pleasant te  him,  but  four  years  lat^  was 
Erevailed  upon  to  return  to  Ireland,  though 
e  only  reUined  his  office  little  more  than  a 
year.  "  Sir  Henry  Sidney,"  says  Mr.  I'roude, 
*^  was  a  high-natured,  noble  kind  of  man,  fierce 
and  overbearing,  yet  incapable  of  deliborate 
unfairness." 

Troude,  BM.  af  Stif. ;  Biroblll,  Tiiilori. 
Sidnsj,  Sib  Philip  (#.  1554,  d.  15B6), 
who  was  ■'  regarded  both  at  homo  and  abroad 
as  the  type  of  what  a  chivalrous  gentleman 
should  be,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Honry  Sidney, 
the  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  I^iceater,  and  the 
aon-in-law  of  Sir  Fiancia  Walaingham  (q.v.). 
After  passing  some  years  abroad,  he  returned 
to  England  in  1575,  and  at  once  obtained  the 
favour  of  Elicabeth,  by  whom  he  was  in  the 
following  year  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Vienna,  to  endeavour  to  form  a  Protestant 
league  against  Spain.  In  1ST9  he  penned  bis 
RtinonttTanct  against  the  Aleni.'on  mar- 
riage, aud  shortly  afterwards  wrote  his 
Areadia,  which  was  not,  however,  published 
until  foor  years  after  his  death.  In  1 585  he 
proposed  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  throne  of  Poland,  but  was  forbidden  to  do 
BO  by  the  queen,  who  iu  the  Hune  yew  sent 


him  te  tho  Netherlands  as  OoTsmor  of  Fludi- 
ing.  Whilst  in  the  Low  Countries,  Sidney 
distinguished  himself  as  greatly  as  a  soldier  as 
he  had  previously  done  as  a  courtier.  He 
received  a  wound  at  the  battle  of  Zutphea 
(having  stripped  off  some  of  his  own  srmtNii 
to  lend  it  to  another  officer),  from  which  he 
died.  The  universally-known  stoiy  of  his 
refusing  a  draught  of  water  when  fainting  on 
the  lield  of  battle,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
given  te  a  wounded  soldier,  well  illustrates  his 


Biarra  KftOnai  on  the  West  Coart  of 

Africa,  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
H63,  and  was  visited  in  1662  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins.  In  subsequent  years  several  slave 
factories  were  established  in  the  vicinitv.  In 
ITSTthe  territory  was  ceded  to  Grmt  Britain 
bjr  the  native  chiefs,  and  certain  philanthro- 
pists, foremost  amongst  whom  were  Granville 
Sharp    and    Dr.   Smeathman,   esteblished   a 


the  service  of  their  masleis.  In  1789  ai. 
attack  was  made  upon  the  new  colony  by  a 
neighbouring  chief,  and  the  settlem^it  was 
for  a  few  months  broken  up.  In  1791  the 
Siom  Leone  Company  was  formed  under  the 
direction  of  Granville  Sharp  and  Wilbet- 
torce,  and  the  colony  was  reorganised.  In  1794 
it  was  again  nearly  daatroyed  by  aa  attack  of 
the  French,  and  tor  many  years  frequent 
attacks  were  also  made  upon  it  by  the  nativca. 
In  1808  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  had 
become  so  much  embarrassed  as  to  be  glad  te 
hand  over  the  colony  to  the  British  gown- 
ment.  From  this  time  great  additions  wer? 
made  to  the  population  by  the  introdnctioo 
of  slaves  who  had  been  liberated.  The 
government  of  Sierra  Leone  at  fii«t  extended 
te  Gambia  and  the  Gold  Coast;  in  1B2I  thraa 
separate  govemmente  were  united,  only  to  be 
di\-ided  again  in  IS42.  In  1866  the  govern- 
ment of  Gsmbia  was  again  made  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  Sierra  Leone.    The  affairs 


il,  consisting  of  five  official  and 
four  unofficial  members.  "'Here  are  dvil 
and  criminal  courts,  according  to  the  provi. 
sions  of  the  charter  of  justice  of  1831 ;  and 
courts  of  chancery,  vice-admiralty,  ecclesias- 
tical or  ordinary,  and  quarter  seesionB,  and 
also  one  for  the  recovery  of  Hmall  debts."  The 
climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  especially 
to  Europeons,  and  no  Europeon  settlemoit  on 
anything  like  a  large  sc&le  can  therefore  be 
looked  for. 

Hattiu,  ODlMta. 

SigalMrt,  King  of   East  AngUa  (631— 

634),  was  the  son  of  Bedwald,  and  bniUier  of 

Eotpwald,  whom  he  succeeded.    Having  been 

bwushed  by  bis  father,  he  want  to  France 
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where,  ander  the  inatrnctioD  of  Bishop  Felix, 
the  Burgnndian,  he  "  vw  polished  bom  all 
barbarianiain,"  and  on  his  return  to  EDgland 
encouraged  lexming  by  institutiog  schools  in 
many  placee.  He  eventually  became  a  mouk 
in  one  ot  the  monasteries  he  hod  himwlf 
founded.  Some  while  after,  in  order  to  en- 
courage his  Boldiera,  he  was  led  oat  to  battle 
agaiaat  Penda,  and  was  aloin. 

Floranoa  at  WoroHtar;  Honij  of  HonUac- 


to  have  "  eril-intrealed  his  people  in  every- 
way," and  to  have  "  perverted  the  laws  to  hu 
own  enda,"  the  result  being  that  before 
he  had  been  king  more  than  one  year  we 
read  that  "  Cynewulf  and  the  West  Saxon 
Witan  deprived  him  of  hia  kmgdom  aioept 
Hampshire,  and  that  he  held  till  he  slew  his 
faithful  follower  Cumhra,  when  they  drove 
him  to  the  Andredes-weold,  where  a  swine- 
herd stabbed  him  to  avenge  Cumhra." 

Anifio-BaMoa  ChnmitAt;  Hsnrjof  Huutlllffdon, 
SiMrio,  Archbishop  of  Conterbory  (990 
— 994),  has  j  nsCIy  obtained  an  evil  reputation 
in  our  history  as  having  been  one  of  those 
who  advised  King  Ethelred  to  adopt  the 
fiital  polioy  of  buj-ing  off  the  Danes.  This 
was  first  done  in  the  year  991.  Nothing  else 
that  can  he  considered  worthy  of  record  is 
known  of  Sigeric 

WilUuii  of  Hiliiuabiii7  j  Hook,  Lint  vf  Uw 


SlhtliO.  King  of  Northnmberland  (d.  9271, 
grandson  ot  Ingwar,  the  son  of  Regnar  Lod- 
brok.  About  the  year  920  SIhtric  seems  to 
have  left  Dublin  (where  hia  brother  Godfrith 
reigned,  918—933)  and  to  have  established 
himaell  in  Northumberland.  He  slew  his 
brother  Nial  921.  and  in  9S3  succeeded 
another  brother,  Rogioaid,  as  head-idiig  over 
the  Kngliah  and  Danish  earls  and  captains. 
He  appeals  as  a  suitor  for  Elfwyn,  Ethelflcda's 
daughter,  which  alliance  Edward  refused,  but 
after  the  accesaioa  of  Athelatan  he  went  to 
meet  him  at  Tamworth  in  Feb.,  92b,  and  was 
mairied  there  to  the  English  king's  sister. 
A  year  later  he  died.  Athelslon  now 
wished  to  rule  over  Northumberland  trnpue- 
diatttj/.  But  Oodfrith,  Sihtric's  brother,  como 
over  from  Ireland  and  tried  to  establish  him- 
self on  his  brother's  throne.  After  a  brief 
rule  he  was  forced  to  leave  England,  by 
Athelstan,  the  same  yeai-. 

Anaii-Siaim  Ckron.;  Irith  AaaaU. 

Sikh  Wan.  (l)  In  184S  the  Sikh 
army,  aO,000  strong,  with  a  Urge  and  ad- 
mirably served  artiUery,  oroased  the  Sutlej, 
and  by  Dec.  16  were  encamped  within  a  short 
diatanoe  of  Ferozepore.  On  Dec  12  Sir 
Hugh  Oongh,  the  commander-in-chief,  left 
Umbeyla  with  the  British  and  native  arm^, 
and  otter  a  march  of  1  SO  mil«e,  acoompUshed  ui 


mx  days,  reached  the  front.  On  the  13th  the 
Oovemor-Genetal  pubhshed  a  daclontton  of 
war,  and  confiscated  all  the  Sikh  districts 
south  of  the  Sutlej.  The  Sikh  army  (Dec. 
17)  divided;  Lall  Singh  pushed  on  to  Feroze- 
ahor ;  Tej  Singh  remained  before  Feroze- 
pore.  On  Dec  IS  LaU  Singh  took  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  by  surprise  at  Moodkee,  but  lost  the 
advantage  by  cowardice  and  incapacity.  This 
was  lollowed  by  the  lenible  two  days'  struggle 
at  Ferozeshar,  at  which  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Sikh  army  were  beaten  in  detail,  and 
driven  beyond  the  Sutlej.  Towards  the  end 
of  Jan.,  18iG,  however,  Runjoor  ^ngh,  attri- 
buting the  inactivity  of  the  British  to  fear, 
crossed  the  Sutlej,  d^catad  Sir  Harry  Smith 
(Jan.  20)  at  Buddowal,  and  took  up  a 
position  at  Aliwol,  where  he  received  heavy 
reinforcements.  On  Jan.  28,  he  suffered  here 
a  complete  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith.  This  vros  followed  by  the  total  rout 
of  the  grand  Ehalsa  army  at  Subraon  (Feb. 
10),  and  that  same  night  the  English  army 
entered  the  Punjanb.  Negotiations  were 
opened  on  the  Ilth;  on  the  17th  Dhuleep 
Singh  himself  came  and  mode  his  submission ; 
on  the  20th  the  English  encamped  outside 
lAhore  and  occupied  the  ciladeL  On  Mar.  H 
a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the  cis- 
Sutlej  districts,  and  the  Jullunder  Doab 
were  annexed  to  the  English  territory; 
the  province  of  Casbmero,  the  highlands  of 
Jnmmoo,  and  half  a  crore  of  rupees,  were 
to  be  givtm  up  for  the  expenses  of  the  war; 
the  Sikh  army  was  to  be  limited  for  the 
future  to  20,000  infantry  and  12,000  horse; 
and  all  the  guns  which  had  been  pointed 
agninst  the  £iag1ish  were  to  be  surrendered. 
fi)  The  intrigues  of  the  Maharanee  Jhindnu 
developed  a  spirit  of  sedition  ai  Ichors 
which  her  removal  to  Benaree  only  in- 
tensified. Chutter  Singh  and  Shere  Singh, 
two  influential  chiefs  of  the  Punjanb,  were 
both  strongly  disaSected  (1818),  and  Only 
waited  tor  a  favourable  opportunity.  In 
Sept,  IS48,  General  Whish  sat  down  before 
Mooltan  [Mooi.KAi]  and  summoned  it  in  tho 
name  of  the  Quoen,  thus  alanxiins  the  national 
feelings  of  the  Sikhs.  Shere  Singh  imme- 
diately [assed  over  to  the  enemy  and  pro-. 
cluimed  a  religious  war,  and  the  whole 
Punjaub  broke  out  in  revolt.  OnOct.  lOLord 
Dalhousie  proceeded  to  the  front.  On  the 
9th  Sbsre  Singh  marched  up  the  Cheoab, 
gathering  men  as  he  advanced  till  be  had 
collected  an  army  of  15,000  troops.  Chutter 
Singhopened  negotiations  with  Dost  Mahomed, 
tor  whose  alliance  be  consented  to  cede  the 

Einca  of  Peshawur.  In  October  the 
lish  grand  army  assembled  at  Ferozepore 
IT  Lord  Oough,  and  on  tho  16th  croased 
the  Kavee.  The  English  hsd  to  act  on  two 
lines,  against  Mooltan  in  the  south,  and  tho 
insurrection  in  the  superior  delta  of  the  five 
rivers  in  the  north,  and  for  this  the^  had  not 
enough  infantry.    The  superior  positioii  and 
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artillery  of  Share  Singh  enabled  him  to  win 
the  battiee  of  Hamnoegur  and  Sadoolapore,  in 
which  he  vaa  aided  by  the  rashiieea  of  Lord 
Q^Hig-h.  After  a  conaiderahle  delay,  Lord 
Ooogfa  moved  forward  igaiii  [Jan.  11,  lfH9) 
to  Dingee ;  attached  the  Bikha  in  a  very 
strongly  entrenched  poaition  at  Chillian- 
wallah,  and  after  a  long-  and  sanguinary 
Straggle  succeeded  in  oorapelliag  them  U> 
lotimt.  The  Court  of  Directors  now  deter- 
mined on  a  change.  Sir  Cnarles  Napier  was 
reqoealed  to  proved  to  India  to  aupeiaede 
Lord  Qongh.  Before  he  arrived,  General 
Whiah  had  capturad  Mooltan  and  the 
war  had  ended  at  Onierat.  All  throagh 
JanuHiy  the  two  armies  Tenudued  watching 
each  other.  On  Feb.  S  it  was  found  that  the 
Sikha  had  marched  roand  the  Britiah  camp, 
and  were  strongly  entrenched  at  Qozeiat. 
In  tiie  battle  that  ensned  the  panistent  with- 
holding of  the  troops  till  the  Sikh  line  was 
broken  by  the  cooitant  Sre  of  eighty-fonr 
heavy  gons,  canaed  a  total  victory  with 
little  loaa  to  the  English.  The  i«bellion 
was  over.  On  Mar.  B  the  Sikh  chiefs 
restored  all  their  prisonere ;  on  the  12tfa 
Khere  Singh  and  .Chutter  Singh  enrren- 
dered,  and  the  Khalsa  aoldiera  laid  down 
their  arms;  and  Sir  Walter  Gilbert  com- 
pleted the  matter  by  chasing  the  Afghans 
across  the  Indus  to  the  very  portals  of  their 
mountain  range.  On  Mar.  29,  1849,  the 
Punjaub  was  annexed  to  Uie  British  territories. 
Cmmiiuctum,  Blat.  cf  tht  Biklu;  Honlinfi 
DapntalHii  Munhmiwi,  Hi*t.  itf  Brituh  Jsdia. 
SUistzia,  Tub  Dxxtnct  or  (18Si).  Be- 
neged  by  the  Russians,  Silistria  was  defended 
by  earthworks,  and  gartisoned  by  a  Turkish 
force.  Fortunately  there  were  present  two 
yonng  English  officers,  Captain  BuUer  and 
Lientonant  Nasmyth,  who  took  the  command, 
and  conducted  the  defence  with  remarkable 
skill  and  ability.  The  whole  eflorta  of  the 
RuBSian  generals  were  conoentratod  on  this 
si^e,  and  just  when  the  tidings  of  its  &11 
were  looked  forward  for  as  a  matter  of 
certainty,  c«me  the  news  cj  repulse  after 
repulse  inflicted  upon  immense  masses  of  the 
beeiegers.  It  was  felt  that  the  loss  of  Silisbia 
after  this  gallant  defence  would  not  only  be 
intolernble,  but  woold  produce  a  bad  effect  at 
the  seat  of  war,  and  m  Europe.  The  allied 
governments  of  England  and  l^^ance,  espe- 
cially the  former,  were  urgent  that  some 
assistance  should  be  sent  to  relieve  the  town. 
Lord  Raglan,  however,  found  it  impos- 
sible, owing  to  lack  of  land  transport,  to 
effect  anything,  and  Silistria  was  left  to  its 
fate.  On  Jmie  22,  however,  worn  out  by 
the  gallantry  of  the  garriaon,and  lieir  own 
unavailing  attempts,  the  Rnssians  nused 
the  siog^e,  and  retreated,  having  lost  upwards 
of  12,000  men  in  their  unsoccenfol  aasaulti 
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remedy  of  those  days,  namely,  tlie 
excloaion  of  foreign  ailks.  A  bill  to  that 
effect  was  accordingly  bronght  into  the  Com- 
mons, and  passed  by  them  withont  discoBHion. 
But  in  the  Lords  it  was  so  vigoioaaly  ouioeed 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedfoid,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  wrong  in  principle,  and  could  only 
increase  the  evil  which  it  was  meant  to 
leeaen,  that  it  was  thrown  out  The  dis- 
appointment of  the  Spitalflelds  weeven  took 
the  form  of  a  riot.  Tluy  first  made  their  way 
into  the  king's  pmenoe,  and.  meeting  with  a 
kind  reception  from  him,  directed  alt  their 
wrath  against  the  peera,  especially  against  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  A  riotous  meeting  in 
Palace  Tard  was  dispened,  only  to  rease^nble 
in  the  front  of  Bedford  House,  which  waa 
threatened  with  destruction.  The  discontent  of 
the  weavers,  which  was  enconraged  by  the 
masters,  was  only  at  length  pacified  by  Ihe 
promise  of  the  redress  of  their  grievances, 
and  Lord  Eali&x  in  the  following  year  fnl- 
fllled  the  primiiae  by  adopting  the  remedy 
which  had  beea  rejected  in  1766,  and  bring- 
ing in  a  bill  prohibiting  the  importatton  of 
foreign  sUks. 

MiiHr,  Silt.  tfBnt. ;  Hmj,  Coiut.  Hiit. ,-  lord 
BUshopa,  Silt,  gf  Jtmf . 

Bilnrei,  Thb,  were  a  British  tribe  who 
inhabited  the  modem  counties  of  Herefotd, 
Radnor,  Brecknock,  Monmouth,  and  Qla- 
morgan.  They  belonged  to  the  earlier  Critic 
stock,  and  probably  included  a  consideraUa 
pre-Celtic  element.  Hie  Silnres  ware  Msoi^rt 
Che  most  warlike  of  the  British  tribea,  and 
held  out  against  the  Romans  till  subdued  by 
Frontinua  shortly  before  78  A.D. 

SimSOn  of  Dnrluun  {d.iiirea  1130),  was 
an  early  English  historian,  precentor  of  the 
church  of  Durham.  His  history,  largely  bated 
tor  the  earlier  portion  on  the  Aisb-Sartii 
ChnmieU,  is  especially  valuable  for  the  fight 
it  throws  on  Northern  affairs.  It  goea  dtnrn 
to  1130,  and  was  continued  till  IIM  by  John 
of  Hexham.  It  has  been  several  times  printed. 

Simnal,  lutMUKBi,  was  the  son  of  a 
baker,  and  is  only  famous  historicaRy  as 
having  been  the  puppet  leader  of  one  of  the 
earlier  revolts  agaiitst  Henry  VII.  In  this 
revolt  he  figured  as  Edward  I^antagenet,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  son  of  the  murdered  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  he  is  commonly  reported  to 
have  been  trained  to  play  his  part  by  a  print 
named  Richard  Simon,  perhaps  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  queen-dowager.  Ireland 
was  fixed  upon  for  uie  scene  of  the  revolt,  in 
consequence  of  the  support  of  Thomas  Fita- 
gerald,  Earl  of  Kildaro,  Uie  Lord  Deputy, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  Honse  of  Tork  there. 
In  Enf^and  John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  lincc^ 
the  BDn  of  EdwHrd  IV. 'a  eMeit  sister,  Elias- 
beth,  the  ncknowledged  box  of  fiiohatd  m. 
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was  bia  chief  Huppor(«r.  In  Flanden  he 
had  A  powerful  frioad  in  Margaret,  Duchem 
of  BarKandy,  another  aaler  oi  Edwarl  IV. 
Under  her  auspicea  the  Burgundiau  court 
wae  made  the  geoeial  readesvouB  of  the 
concpiroton.  Henry  meanwhile  impritoned 
the  queen-dovager  m  the  nunnery  of  Ber- 
monOBey,  and  had  fumiBhed  an  unmiatakahle 

Cnt  of  the  boselcBS  nature  of  the  conapiracy 
parading  the  real  Earl  of  Warwick  through 
all  the  principal  atteets  of  London.  He  in- 
flicted summary  punishment  an  those  noblc- 
mem  whom  hie  apioa  hod  detected  in  uorre- 
apondence  with  Sinmel'a  frienda,  and  aent 
troops  to  repel  any  rebel  landing.  But  when 
after  a  brief  stay  in  Ireland,  where  Simnel 
waa  crowned  at  Dublin,  the  rebels — under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  Earl 
ot  Kildare,  and  Loid  Lovel,  accompanied  by 
2,000  "  Almains,"  under  Martin  Schwan,  a 
Qornuui  general — landed  at  Fouldry  in  Lan. 
cashire,  they  found  no  ajudstance.  With  the 
exception  ot  a  small  company  of  Enslish,  under 
Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  the  rebels  matched 
all  the  way  to  Yoi^  without  g&ining  a  single 
adherent.  A  determined  attack  on  Newark 
waa  TGSolred  upon.  Henry  decided  upon  an 
immediate  batUe,  and  with  that  object  took 
Dp  a  position  between  the  enemy's  camp  and 
Newark.  Thereapon  the  Earl  of  Lincoln 
advanced  to  a  littlo  village  called  Stoke,  where 
on  the  following  day,  Jane  IS,  IiS7,  the 
betUe  was  toDght.  Three  houra  elapsed  before 
victory  appealed  to  incline  either  way. 
Pinally  the  rebels  were  utterly  defeated,  and 
nearly  all  their  leadera  perished,  the  slaughter 
being  especially  great  among  the  Qennan 
and  Irish  mercenariea.  Among  the  few 
■iirvivois  of  the  carnage  were  Simnel  and 
Simon-  Their  lives  were  spared  as  a  matter 
of  policy.  Simon  was  imprisoned  for  life, 
but  Simnel  waa  contemptuooaly  taken  into  the 
loyal  aervice  aa  a  scullion.  I&ter  he  waa  pro- 
moted to  be  a  falconer.  We  have  no  record 
of  the  dato  of  hia  death. 

Baoon,  1./.  cfMmru  TIT. 

Uuffapore,  an  ialand  off  the  aonOiem 
eztiemiiy  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  waa  bought 
by  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  on  behalf  of  the  ^lat 
India  Company  in  ISie  :  in  1 825  ita  posaeasion 
vaa  confirmed  to  the  BriCiah  government.  In 
1867  Singapore  waa  transferred  from  the 
control  of  the  Indian  government  to  that  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  waa  made  the  seat  of 
government  for  all  the  Straita  Settlements. 
The  area  of  the  island  is  206  square  milea. 
The  city  at  ita  southern  extremity  is  a  place 
of  great  trad^e,  as  the  entrepot  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  with  a  population  of  100,000. 

Slukiii^  Fund,  Thb,  ia  a  fund  collectBd 
with  the  object  of  paying  off  aome  part  of  the 
national  debt.  Perhapa  the  most  celebrated 
Mbeme  for  a  sinking  nmd  in  EngUah  hiatoty 
waa  that  of  the  yonnger  Pitt.  In  1764  that 
wiinittirr  f onnd  that  poaoo,  *'«""'<i  refonn, 


and  commerdal  prosperity  had  brongfat  the 
revenues  into  a  very  fioariahing  ocoidition. 
He  had  a  aurplus  of  one  nuUion,  and,  alarmed 
at  the  immense  development  of  the  debt,  he 
proposed  that  the  aniplua  ahould  be  pnt  audu 
at  compound  interest,  and  the  proceeds  ulti- 
mately devoted  to  the  diminution  of  the  debt- 
He  directed  that  a  million  should  be  laid  aside 
every  year,  apparently  under  the  belief  that 
every  year  would  produce  a  similar  snrplua. 
For  the  first  few  years  the  plan  waa  very 
suocosaful,  but  the  long  ware  against  revolu- 
tionary Fiance  aoon  majje  it  occeaeary  for  the 
nation  to  apend  far  more  than  ita  incamo. 
Yet  until  1807  the  million  a  year  was  sobnmly 
set  aside  for  the  sinking  fund,  although  the 
nation  borrowed  many  millions  at  a  higher 
tate  of  interest  than  it  could  get  for  the  fund. 
A  belief  in  the  myalerioua  wisdom  of  the  step, 
and  of  the  magical  power  of  compound  in- 
terest, blinded  men  to  the  obvious  abeurdity 
of  borrowing  at  a  higher  interest  to  lend 
out  at  a  lower  one.  But  in  1807  the  trana- 
parent  delusion  of  borrowing  for  the  govern- 
ment from  the  sinking  fund  practically  ended 
the  svatem.  In  1828  the  whole  plan  waa 
considered  faUadous,  and  abandoned.  Later 
sinking  funds,  with  less  ambitious  objects, 
have  proved  fairly  aucceaeful,  deepite  the 
temptation  to  shift  the  nation's  burden  n^on 
posterity.  At  present  the  debt  is  being 
steadily  reduced,  among  other  methods,  by  the 
creation  of  terminable  annuities. 
Stanhope,  I4V  (If  put. 
Binopfl,  Tus  Battlr  or.  In  1S93  a 
squadron  of  Turkish  ahips  was  stationed  at 
Sinope.  The  Russians,  hearing  that  the  Turka 
had  begna.  the  war  on  the  Armenian  frontier, 
proceeded  to  attack  them.  The  Sebastopol 
fleet  advanced  in  order  of  battle  into  the 
harbour  of  Sinope.  The  Turks  struggled 
gallantly,  and  maintained  the  defence  for  a 
long  time.  In  the  end  they  were  overpowered, 
destroyed,  and  it  was  repOTted  that  4,000  men 
had  been  killed.    The  tid^igs  of  this  maaaacie 

f reduced  the  greatest  excitement  in  England, 
t  brought  the  war  fever,  already  grait,  to 


Six  Aoti,  Thb,  were  six  coercive  measures 
passed  in  rapid  aucceesion  at  a  special 
autumnal  eeaaion  of  Parliament  in  1819,  with 
the  object  of  suppressing  the  seditious  spirit 
which  commercial  depression  and  reactionary 
government  had  excited.  They  were  lesjieo- 
tively  aimed  at  preventing  delay  in  punishing 
riot  and  sedition,  at  preventing  the  training 
of  persons  in  tbn  use  of  arma  and  militaiy 
evolutiona,  at  preventing  and  punishing  aedi- 
tiooa  libels,  at  preventing  Bedibona  aaaemblie^ 
at  empowering  justicea  to  search  for  and 
seize  arms,  and  at  eKteoding  the  stamp  duty, 
Riid  imponng  furtherreitoi^ons  on  Uwpnw. 
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Owin^  to  tfadr  BeTerltjr  and  coerdve  cia- 
iscter  Qie  Six  Acts  were  -violently  opposed  by 
mime  ol  the  Whigs  and  the  EaiIic«lB ;  but 
were  supported  by  the  whola  ati^ngth  of  the 
govammeat  and  tiie  Toriel. 

B.  Wilpola.  Sit.  aj  Au.  mmi  lAUi  Hu- 
Uusui,  illfl  0/  (lu  J>H«. 

Six  Artiolai,  Thk  Statute  of,  passed 
in  1539,  marks  the  begiuoiug  of  tbe  r&- 
aetionary  period  that  continued  until  the 
close  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign.  It  onumeratod 
preciflely  and  clearly  vx  points  of  medieval 
doctrine  and  practice  which  the  Proteslanta 
had  begun  to  assail,  and  imposed  stecre 
penalties  on  all  wlio  wonld  not  accept  them. 
The  first  article  expressed  the  doi-trine  o( 
trananbstantiatioD.  Those  denying  this  were 
to  be  burnt.  If  the  other  five  articles  were 
impeached  the  penalties  were,  for  Snit  offence, 
confiscation  of  property,  for  the  second,  exe- 
eutioQ  as  a  felon.  The  five  articles  declared 
(2)  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was  un- 
necessary; (3)  (hat  prieata  ought  not  to  marry; 
(4)  that  the  vows  of  chastity  ought  to  be 
observed  in  both  seies;  (5]  that  private 
maaaes  were  allowable  ;  (6]  that  auricnkr  con- 
feasion  was  necessary.  This  sanguinary  Act, 
called  by  the  Protestants,  "  the  whip  with  aii 
strings,"  continued  in  force  for  the  rest  of 
Henry's  reign. 

J.  H.  Blnnt.Hut.  o/lhaSs/imiatuni:  Bimet, 
BhC  c/MtB^grmatuH,  rioade,  r/itC.  nTSnt). 

Skiiiner  t.  Tba  Eurt  India  Com- 

puiy,  Casb  of.  Skinner  was  a  private 
merchant  in  the  reiffn  of  Charles  II.,  who 
finding  that  the  India  Company,  at,  a  time 
when  the  Indian  trade  was  open,  molested 
him  in  his  busIneeB,  and  took  away  from  him 
an  island  bought  from  a  native  prince,  peti- 
tioned the  king  to  give  him  thatrodresa  which 
he  could  not  get  in  tha  ordinary  courts. 
Charlea  handed  the  affair  over  to  the  Honse  of 
IiOrds,  but  the  Company  when  called  upon 
to  defecd  itself  pleaded  its  jurisdiction. 
This,  however,  was  oven-died,  and  £S,DOO 
damages  were  awarded  Sinner.  The 
Company  then  petitioned  the  Commons,  who 
had  already  some  disputes  with  the  Upper 
House.  They  resolved  that  the  liorda  had 
acted  iUegaUy  in  depriving  the  Company  of 
the  benefit  of  the  law  courts.  The  Lords,  in 
return,  voted  the  Commons'  reception  of  a 
"  scandalous  petition  "  against  them  a  breach 
of  privilege.  A  furious  quarrel  ensued. 
Two  oonferencefl  of  the  Houses  only  added 
fuel  to  the  Bame.  At  lost  the  Commons  voted 
Skinner  into  custody  for  violating  their 
privileges,  and  the  Lords  in  return  imprisoned 
und  fined  Sir  S.  Bamardiston,  the  chairman 
ot  the  India  Company.  The  king,  by  succes- 
sive adjournments  for  fifteen  months,  attempted 
in  vain  to  appease  the  qiuurel.  When  the 
Houses  again  met  Uiey  took  it  ap  at  once,  but 
M  ths  Lords  hod  let  out  Baraudiston,  the 
Onmrnons    were    slightly    appeased.     Both 


HooBss  passed  bills  csiiBiuiiig  the  ottier  Mde, 
which  were  joompOy  rejected  by  the  other 
Houses.  At  last  the  king's  advice  to  botb 
Houses  to  end  the  dispute,  and  eraao  all 
reference  to  it  in  their  journals,  ended  one  of 
the  most  important  disputes  in  English 
history  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Uonses. 
As  the  Lords  never  again  claimed  an  original 
Jurisdiction  in  civil  suits,  the  victory  may  be 
said  to  have  rested  with  the  Commons. 

HiUun,  Cmut.  ilul. ;  HatHlI,  PnodnU. 

Bkippon,  Philit  (A  1660},  served  io  the 
wars  in  Holland,  and  rose  from  the  ranks  by  his 
services.  Clarendon  describes  him  as  "  a  man 
of  order  and  sobriety,  and  untainted  with  any 
of  those  vices  which  the  officers  of  that  army 
were  exercised  in."  In  1611  he  vras  Captain  a 
the  Artillery  Oarden,  and  was  on  Jan.  10,164^ 
appointed,  with  the  title  of  sergeant-major- 
general,  to  command  the  city  train-bands,  and 
the  guard  to  be  raised  for  the  protection  of 
Parliament.  He  served  as  tergeant-major- 
gGneral  under  Essex  aa  long  as  that  gentral 
retained  his  command.  In  Sept.,  1644,  be  was 
left  by  Essex  in  command  of  the  army  whkJt 
was  cooped  up  in  Cornwall,  and  propCHed  Uiat 
they  should  cut  their  way  out  at  all  coals,  as 
the  horse  had  done,  but  he  was  overruled  by 
the  council  of  war,  and  forced  to  capitulate. 
In  1S45  he  was  appointed  msjor-genend  of 
the  New  Model,  and  was  present  st  the  battle 
of  Naseby,  where  he  was  aeverelv  wounded. 
In  April,  1647,  he  was  voted  the  command  of 
the  army  destined  for  Ireland,  and  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  trying  to  reconcile  the  army  and 
the  ^rliament.  Skippon  disapproved  (^  the 
king's  eiecution,  and  refused  to  mt  in  the 
High  Court  of  Jostice,  bnt  beaime  a  member 
of  the  first  Council  of  State,  sat  in  the  Par- 
liaments of  1S64  and  1656,  acted  as  one  of 
Cromwell's  major-generals,  entered  his  Privy 
Council,  and  accepted  a  seat  in  bis  House  (a 
Lords.  He  died  cither  just  before,  or  imme- 
diately after,  the  Restoration. 

Sl&W0iy,  AnoLrnoN  or.  Slavery  in  Eng- 
land is  of  very  ancient  standing.  It  existed 
as  an  institution  among  the  Saxons  aa  w^  as 
the  Celts.  Among  the  former  the  slave* 
conmsted  chiefly  of  captives  taken  in  war,  or 
of  members  of  the  subject  rode.  rTHBOw.] 
After  the  Conqnest,  the  distinct  slave  class 
cessed  to  exist,  and  was  merged  with  the 
lower  class  of  ceorls  into  the  general  body 
of  villeins.  [Vnj.BNAOB.1  ITioogh  the 
Church  had  early  succeeded  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  traffic  in  English  slaves 
(«.;.,  by  the  canons  of  Ihe  Council  of 
1102),  iavery  itself  in  England  was  nevor 
abolished  by  any  podtive  enactment.  The 
decision,  therefore,  of  Lord  HansSeld,  in 
the  case  of  the  negro  Somerset  (1772],  that 
slavery  oonld  not  exist  in  England,  bad  no 
'   *       '  "  '       sraly  reflected   the 

Itegro  slavery  in 
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BngUab  coIoDiea  «aa  not,  however,  touched 
bj  this  deciBioa.  It  wtu  ot  compuKtively 
recflnt  growth ;  the  fint  importatioD  of 
negroes  to  Ameni»  is  laid  to  have  been 
made  b;  tbe  Portuguese  in  1603,  and  the 
other  Dutiona  of  Weatem  Europe  took  part  in 
the  trade  ai  soon  ae  they  had  BKmed  any  share 
iu  the 'New  World.  Among  Englishmen,  the 
name  of  the  adventurer  John  Hawkina,  who 
made  hie  first  voyage  \a  la62,  ig  especially 
asaooiated  with  the  beginning  o(  the  trade. 
The  merchante  ot  BriBtoI  long  had  an  evil 
fame  in  this  matter.  One  of  tbe  moat  sub- 
stantial advantage*  which  BnftLind  gained  at 
the  Peace  of  Utnicht  was  the  Aniento,  which 
gave  it  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  alavee  to 
Uie  Spanish  posaassions  in  America. 

The  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  was  started  by  Thomas  Clarkaon, 
some  ten  years  after  the  Somerset  decision. 
Ilia  efforts  were  assisted  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  by  individoal  philanthropista 
iuch  OS  Zachary  Macaulay,  father  of  the 
historian,  and,  above  all,  Wilberforce.  Tn 
1792  Wilberforce  gained  the  support  of  Pitt, 
and  a  motion  was  carried  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the 
trade.  But,  though  something  was  done  to 
lessen  the  atrocities  of  "  the  middle  passage," 
bills  pTOhibitina'  the  trade  itself  were  ro- 
peatodiydefeatedby  the  West  Indian  intarest. 
In  1B05  the  first  step  was  gniaed  by  the  issue 
of  an  order  in  council  pruhibiting  the  traffic 
with  colonies  otyfuired  during  the  war,  and  in 
1806  a  hill  was  passed  against  the  trading  in 
slaves  by  British  subjects  either  with  those 
colonies  or  with  foreign  posseasiona.  Thus 
the  traffic  with  the  older  British  possessionB 
was  still  allowed ;  but  this  also  was  at  last 
abolished  by  the  General  Abolition  Bill  in 
1807.  For  a  few  years  offenders  agniost  the 
Act  were  hable  only  to  fine,  but  in  ISll  slave 
trading  was  created  a  felony  ponishable  with 
fourteen  years'  impriHOnment ;  in  1824  it  waa 
dsdarsd  piracy  and  punishable  with  death, 
but  in  1837  this  waa  altered  to  bansportatian 

The  success  of  this  movement  encouraged 
its  supporters  to  go  on  to  demand  the  total 
abohtion  of  slavery  in  the  British  dominions. 
For  some  years  they  made  no  progress ;  bnt 
in  18S3  Conning,  though  he  refused  to  con- 
sider the  matter  one  of  pressing  importanM, 
gave  his  support  to  resolutions  declaring  that 
It  waa  expedient  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  in  order  to  fit  them  for  freedom. 
In  consequence,  a  government  circular  was 
issued  to  the  West  Indian  Islands  directing 
that  women  should  no  longor  be  flogged,  nor 
the  whip  used  in  the  flelcls.  It  was  greeted 
with  sullen  discontent,  and  some  of  the 
planters  began  to  talk  of  declaring  themselves 
independent.  In  Dnmerara  the  negroes,  be- 
lieving that  the  English  govemmoot  had  aet 
them  froe,  and  being  prohibited  to  attend 
choTch,  loae  in  rebellion,  bat  withoot  violenoe. 


The  rising  waa  pnt  down ;  and  am 
John  Smith,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
insurrectian,  but  who  had  done  much  to 
civilise  the  slaves,  was  tried  by  court-msjtial 
and  died  in  prison.  The  real  meaning  of  hia 
prosecution  was  shown  by  the  i:omplaint  in 
the  planters'  paper  that,  "  to  address  a  pro- 
miscuouB  audience  of  black  or  coloured  people, 
bond  and  free,  by  the  endearing  appellabon 
of  '  my  brethren  and  sisters '  is  what  can 
nowhere  be  heard  except  in  Providence 
ChapeL"  The  news  of  Buiith's  martyrdom 
gave  a  great  impulse  W  the  aboUtionist  move- 
ment in  England.  In  1826—26  Protectors  of 
Slaves  were  appointed  by  orders  in  council  to 
watch  over  their  interests,  and  in  1827  one  of 
these  protectors  gained  the  recognition  of 
the  right  of  a  slave  to  purchase  his  liberty. 
Finally,  in  1833,  the  great  Emancipation  Act 
was  pawed.  After  Aug.  1,  1831,  all  children 
und^  six  years  of  age  became  free  at  once ; 
field  slave*  were  to  serve  their  present  masters 
as  "apprenticed  labourers"  for  seven  years, 
and  house  slaves  for  five,  and  after  that  were 
to  became  free ;  these  tarma  were  shortened 
by  sobeequent  enactment.  Twenty  million 
pounds  were  to  be  paid  to  the  planters  as 
compensation.  It  may  be  added  that  from 
18IS  onward,  English  inGsence  caused  the 
other  European  nations  and  Brazil  to  prohibit 
the  slave  trade,  and  to  recognise  a  mutual 
right  of  search. 


oh.  a._  [^f ,  J.  A.] 

HiNliT,  of  Scriven, 
York,  represented  Enants- 
boreugh  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  followed 
the  kmg  to  York.  He  fought  at  Wotherlj', 
Harston  Jtoor,  Nasaby,  and  other  battles,  in 
the  Royalist  ranks.  In  165S  he  entered  into 
negotiations  with  ofBcers  of  the  garrison  of 
Hnll  forsurrenderingitto  the  Royalists.  For 
this  he  was  tried  by  a  hi^  court  of  justice 
in  IGfiS,  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  His 
execution  lock  place  June  8,  1668. 

Biari  of  Sir  B^^TtB^b^t>ht,tA.bIPmrwaBM,^eK. 


BUugrnhj,    So 
hi  the  county  of  I 


Smallqr,  JoHD , 


s  the  servant   of   a 


member  of   Parliament  who,  .   , 

arrested  for  debt.  The  Conunons  sent  their 
sergeant  to  dalivei  him,  "  after  sundry 
resBona,  argumenta,  and  disputation"  "  ■"  ' 
disoovering  thr'  "— -"-  >  ■  ■ 
contrived  his  ai 


[  Sned.      His  c 


interesting  as  showing  privilege  of  Parliament 
in  its  fullest  extent,  and  able  even  to  protect 
the  aervanta  of  membsro.  A  rtatnto  of  George 

III.,  however,  took  away  this  iiiiii m«ii  ji  iiml 

invidioua  immunity. 

BaUam.Cmut.But.;  Batian,  Pnaii—ti, 

SuAFwioki  >  bay  and  peninsula  in  Kerry, 
waa  the  scene  ot  the  landjng  in  July,  1626, 
tit  *  P*i«l  legate  and  Jomea  Fitsnwnrice, 


zed.yGOOgle 


of  about  600   ItalitiQ  and  fipaDisb  aoldiara, 
aent  to  support  the  Catholic  cauw  in  IraUnd. 
Fnmda,  Hut.  of  En;.,  >ot.  d. 

Bmitli,  AnviEAL  6m  SiNiET-  (t.  176S,  d. 
1841),  eat^rad  the  mvy  at  an  early  ase,  to- 
wardi  tho  end  of  the  American  War.  During 
the  loD)t  peace  which  folloved,  he  aerved 
in  the  Swedish  n&vy  against  Russia.  He 
nf  tarwardi  sorved  at  Toulon,  waa  for  two  yean 
im|>riBaned  in  France,  and  lubaaqiientlr  made 
his  ereateat  mark  in  history  by  hie  defence 
of  Acre  in  tT68  against  Bonaparte.  He 
concluded  the  Treaty  of  Kl  Arish  with  Kleber, 
but  the  government  refused  to  ntify  the 
treaty.  He  was  conBtantly  employed  on 
various  services  till  the  end  of  tike  war. 

Smith,  Sir  Tkomai  (j.  I614,  d.  1577),  an 
eminent  rtatesman  of  the  reign  of  Quepn 
Elizabeth.  At  Cambridge  he  was  in  early 
life  Hie  associate  of  Cheke  in  promoting  the 
study  of  Greek,  and  also  of  civil  law,  which 
he  rtudied  at  Padua.  A  zealous  friend  of 
the  Reformation,  he  took  deacon's  orders, 
became  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  waa  made  by 
Ijomerset  Piovost  of  Eton,  and  in  1G4B  Secre- 
tary of  State.  DiBgniced  under  Mary,  he 
was  restored  by  Ehzaboth  to  his  deanery, 
sent  on  various  important  missions,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  sort  of  assistant  secretary  to 
Ceol,  with  whose  policy  be  aympathiaed.  Be 
wrote  besides  other  works,  a  book  on  the 
English  Commonwealth,  which  is  interesting 
as  keeping  up  the  constitutional  tradition 
even  at  a  time  of  the  grateat  depiesiion  of 
Tlnglinh  liberty. 

SauOlett  Tobias  (i.  1721,  <f.  1771),  the 
eminent  noveUst,  published  in  17C>S  a  HiMory 
of  England  from  the  time  of  Julius  CEesar 
to  the  Treaty  of  Aix-U<Chape]le.  Written 
within  fourteen  months,  this  history  has 
natm»lly  no  pretenaiona  to  permanent  value, 
and  the  old  cnstom  of  printing  the  latter  part 
as  a  continuation  of  Hume,  haa.  perhaps 
unduly  raised  its  litetsry  reputation.  Still, 
with  all  its  faults,  vigorous  writing  and 
dear  delineation  of  chaiucter  give  Smollett's 
history  Knne  smallplace  in  literatnre.  Smol- 
lett was  a  strong  Tor}-,  edited  a  Torv  review 
called  the  Crilical  Rnimi,  and  defended  Bute 
against  Wilkee. 

Bobrwni, 'Ths  Battle  OF  (Feb.  10,1846), 
waa  fought  during  the  first  Sikh  War.  The 
Sikhs  had  entrenched  themaelves  in  semi' 
circular  fortifioitioiis  with  the  Sutlej  as 
their  base,  and  their  outer  line  surrounded 
by  a  deep  ditch.  The  ramparts  were  de- 
fended by  siity-eeven  piecra  of  h'avy  ord- 
nance and  26,000  soldiera  of  the  Khalsa.  A 
btidge  of  boats  united  this  encampment  with 
anoAet  acioas  the  river  where  Wvy  guna 


had  also  been  fOauted  whic^  completely  swept 
the  left  bank  On  the  10th  Sir  Hugh  QoDgli 
moved  his  army  in  three  divisioiu,  toe 
main  attack  being  led  against  the  weatem 
comer,  which  waa  weakaat.  The  plan  waa 
to  draw  the  Sikhs  to  the  sham  atla^S  of  tha 
centra  and  right,  and  effect  an  eutnuioe  at 
the  west,  thus  taming  the  whole  entrench- 
ment and  rendering  ttw  guns  useleat.  After 
an  ineffective  though  terriflu  Gre  on  both 
side*,  the  main  division  advanced  at  a  nin, 
leaped  the  ditch,  and  mounted  the  rampart. 
The  guns  wera  inatajitly  turned  on  the  Sikha, 
who  now  concentrated  their  attack  on  this 
part  and  tamed  their  guna  in  the  interior  on 
the  assailants.  A  turioua  hand-to-faaod 
struggle  ensued ;  bat  the  gall&nt  charges  of  the 
Kng'iah  centra  and  right  draw  oS  many  of 
the  Sikha  ;  the  antreni'hmant  was  piercad  in 
three  places,  and  the  Sikha  were  driven  head- 
long to  the  river,  where,  finding  the  bridge 
braken,  they  plunged  in  and  perished  by 
hundreds.  Horse  artillery  waa  brought  up 
along  the  river,  and  its  cannonade  completed 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  The  loss  ot 
the  Sikhs  was  estimated  at  6,000,  our  own  at 


very  different 


8iUi«. 
Boc,  or  Soke,  is  a  word  ol 
meanings.  Originally  it  seems 
in  Ajiglo-Saion  law,  a  sanctuary  o: 
refuge ;  but  it  came  to  be  appliea  lo  any 
privQege  or  exemption  granted  by  tho  king 
to  a  subject,  and  eventually  the  territory  or 
precinct  within  which  these  privileges  could 
be  eierciBed.  From  "soc"  in  the  sense  of 
privilege  or  franchise  is  derived  the  tenn 
"socage"  (q.v.),  because  land  held  by  that 
tenure  was  exempt  from  all  services  except 
those  specified  and  enumeTuted.  The  word 
is  also  used  in  the  technical  phrase,  "  sac  and 

KX!"(q.V.). 

Throrpa,  Amfio-Siatm,  Ltit :  Ketnble,  Scant. 
BooaffS  waa  a  tenure  of  landa  characterised 
by  the  nxednesfl  of  the  service  due  &om  it. 
Iliere  wera  three  kinda  of  socage — free  and 
common  socage,  socage  in  ancient  tenure,  and 
socage  in  basa  tenure.  The  latter  sorts  gbb 
only,  however,  be  improperly  called  socage. 
The  latter  is  the  same  as  ct^yhold,  the  f  onncc 
as  tenure  in  ancient  demeane.  The  Act 
12  Cor.  II.,  c.  24,  which  aboliihed  kni^t 


fronk-almoign,  the  universal  land  tenure 
in  England.  The  socager  waa  bound  to 
fealty,  and  to  attendance  at  t^  lud'i 
courts.     [Lakr  TCMcai.] 

Soonuui  (SocHBMiHHVs)  was  a  tenant  in 
socage.  Originally  it  meant  a  man  who  is 
bound  to  pay  suit  to  a  aokcn. 

SoleblVr  Thb  Battle  or  {1665),  was 
foQght  by  the  English  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Dutch 
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tuidfir  A4i&iittl  Opdun.  ^Ura  Kngliwh  wtto 
completel]'  vicUoiooa,  only  loamg  ons  aliip 
(md  about  700  men,  while  on  the  Datoh  aide 
eigUeen  abipa  and  7.000  men  were  lost, 
fcmfYTij  the  l&tter  being  Opdun  himawlf  3ale- 
bay  ia  on  the  Suffolk  coast  near  Lowestoft. 

SolicitOT  -  0«B«TaL  The  BolicitoT- 
Geneial  ia  an  asiiislaiit  to  the  Attomev- 
Oeiieial(q.v.).  The  earliest  evidence  of  the 
I  of  the  office  ol  solidtor  to  the  king 
1  the  first  year  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
tnera  teems  little  doubt  that  before  that  reign 
there  was  no  such  officer.  In  the  rei^  of 
Mary,  Bokeby,  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
T.  Fleming-,  and  in  the  i^ga  of  James  I., 
Doderidge,  were  seveislly  oLschargsd  from 
the  office  of  Serjeant,  in  older  that  they  might 
be  capable  of  serving  the  crown  in  the  capa- 
city of  Solicitoc-Genaral. 

FoH,  LiEM  o/  Uu  Judga,  vol.  W.,  p.  388  ;  Ku- 
nlug  and  OruigQr'i  Rtporttf  p.  SOB,  uK  Atlorrny- 

Bdlmas,  Comn  or  U.  169S],  was  one  of 
the  Dutch  favouritu  at  William  IIL  He 
oceopied  WhiUhaU  in  favour  of  the  Prince 
of  Oianesfthe  guards  of  James  II.  retirins: 
befors  him.  He  commanded  the  Dutch 
troops  during  William^s  c&mpaign  in  Ireland, 
and  led  the  charge  acrou  the  stream  at  the 
hattle  of  the  Boyne.  On  William.*B  departure 
for  England  he  was  left  for  a  short  while  in 
Conmmnd.  He  commanded  the  English  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  and  his  failure  to 
support  Maekay'g  diviaion  waa  in  a  great 
meaaore  the  cause  of  that  defeat.  The  ouU 
cry  against  him  was  great,  and  Parliament 
commented  severely  on  hia  conduct.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  at  Landen,  and  (ell  alive 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  "  Solmes," 
says  Macaulay,  "  though  ho  waa  said  by  those 
who  knew  him  well  to  have  some  valuahle 

■oidien  who  weie  prejudiced  against  him  as 
a  foreigner.    His  demeanour  was  anogant, 

Bnrast.  SiiL  of  Ma  Owi  Tiiu,-  MrT"'T. 
Bid.ofBiit. 

BoIw»7  KOM,  Tm  Baitli  or  (Dec.  14, 

1542),  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Scotch 
army,  which  waa  about  to  invade  England,  at 
the  hands  of  some  500  bordererB  headed  by 
Tbomaa  I>acre  and  John  Uowrave.  The 
attack  was  made  when  the  Sootch  were 
qnarrelling  amongst  themwlrM  about  the 
appointment  of  Oliver  Sioclair,  one  of  the 
favourites  of  James  V.,  to  the  i^oe  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Solway  Moas  is  jnst  on 
the  English  nde  of  the  Esk. 

Burton,  HM.  t/SwOmd ;  fnnda,  BU.it^Iiif. 
Sonwrlsd,  Loan  or  Akotu.,  married  the 
daughter  of  Olaf ,  King  of  Man,  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  Malcolm  MacUeth,  invading 
Scotland  in  oonjunction  with  the  Sons  <n 
"-'--'-1  (Nov.,  1163}.    In  use  he  was  at 


war  with  Codred,  the  Norwegian  King  of  the 
Isles,  and  in  1164  again  attacked  Scotland ; 
ha  vaa,  however,  defeated  and  killed  at 
BenCrew.  He  represents  the  Celtic  reaction 
which  succeeded  au  the  Norse  conquest  of 
the  Hebrides.  The  Lords  of  the  Islra  traced 
their  descent  from  him. 
akmt,  Ctitu  SntUnd. 

Bgmtxs,  John,  Lokd  (i.  1646,  d.  1746), 
was  educated  at  Trinity  CoIIe^,  Oxford,  and 
became  a  barrister.  At  the  trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishops  he  pleaded  as  their  junior  counsel, 
and  nude  a  short  but  weighty  speech  in  their 
tavvur.  Together  with  Montague  he  took 
hia  seat  for  &e  first  time  in  the  Convention 
Parliament.  At  the  conference  between  the 
Lords  and  Commona  ho  maintained  that  James 
had  "  abdicated  "  the  throne.  He  framed 
the  Declaiation  of  Right.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  WHS  appointed  Solid tor-QeneraL  In  1680 
he  was  made  chairman  of  the  committoe  for 
Goniidering  the  rights  of  those  corporations 
who  had  forfeited  their  charters  in  the  last 
two  reigns.  He  conducted  the  prowcntion  of 
the  Jacobite  oonapitaton  Freston  and  Ashton 
with  great  moderation.  In  1692  he  became 
Attomey-Gtoeral,  and  subsequently  Lord 
Eeepoc  of  the  Privy  Seal.  Meanwhile 
Wiuiam  was  gradually  discarding  Tories  and 
forming  a  united  Whig  ministry.  It  was  led 
by  the  Junto  oonaisting  of  Somars,  Hali&i, 
Bussell,  and  Wharton.  In  168$  the  airange- 
menU  for  the  reatoiation  of  the  currency  were 
placed  in  his  hands.  Next  year  the  Whig 
ministry  waa  biumphantly  establiahed,  and 
he  was  made  Lord  Qumoellor.  In  1697,  when 
Pailiameat  wished  to  reduce  the  standing 
army,  Bomers  wrote  a  treatise,  known  as 
the  Saiattanf  Lttttr,  in  whioh,  while  he  con- 
demned a  standing  army,  he  ap^^:ived  of  a 
temporary  army  annually  fixed  by  Parliament. 
By  Somers'  advice  William  agreed  to  the  Bill 
for  the  disbanding  of  the  army.  But  the  coun- 
try waa  rapidly  beooming  discontented.  In 
1667  Somers  was  aaaailed  for  complicity  in  the 
pincies  of  Eidd,  because  he  had  snbeoribed 
to  the  expedition  Kidd  proposed  to  start 
against  piracy.  Again  attacked  on  the  ques- 
tion of  giants  of  crown  landf,  he  and  his 
colleague*  were  compelled  to  retire  in  1700. 
In  ITOl  he  was  impeached  for  his  share  in 
Partition  Treaties  and  in  Eidd's  misde 
bnt  the  Commons  declined  to  appear  before 


if  Anne  deprived  him  for  some  years  o_ 

hope  of  a  return  to  power;  bat  in  1707 
be  joined,  with  other  members  of  the  Junto, 
the  OodcJphin  ministry  as  President  of  the 
Council.  He  fell  with  the  ministry,  and  soon 
after  was  attacked  by  paralysia,  which  put 
an  end  to  hia  political  activity.  Yet,  on  the 
acceerion  of  George,  Somers  was  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
■'In  his  pnbiio  capacity,"  Mys  Archdeacon 
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Coie,  "  Lord  Somen  wat  h  tme  patriot. 
Ol  the  Teal  WMgs  ha  wu  the  only  one  who 
posasBMd  the  tavoui'  of  William.  Though  con- 
stitationaUy  impetuouB  and  irritable,  he  hod  so 
tax  conquerad  nature  as  to  maeter  the  more- 
mente  of  hu  aident  Bpirit  at  the  time  when 
his  mind  was  agitated  by  contending  passiona. 
Eia  elocution  was  powerful,  perBpicaoui,  and 
manly  ;  his  reasomng  cleer  and  powerful.  Aa 
a  lawyer  he  attentively  studied  the  principles 
of  the  constitution.  Nor  ware  hia  acquire- 
ments confined  to  internal  relationa ;  he 
attentively  (todied  foreini  affairs,  and  was 
profoondly  versed  in  diplomatia  busineu,  at 
well  as  in  the  political  interests  of  Europe." 
This  character,  though  from  a  Whig  source, 
is  only  a  little  too  strong  praise  of  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  epoch. 
Con,  Viu-Rnrimf fc ;  XkbhIu-,  BUi.  of  Sua  : 
CunpbelL  Ctuaualiart;  Ittdiook.  ttjm  of 
Gonmt;  Oooksaj,  Staay  ow  L^t  and  C9unu^ 
ifAmMtt.  [S.  J.  L.j 

SOBM«Mt,  Edhukd  Bbadtobt,  Ddeb  of 
(d.  U6G),  was  the  son  of  Thomss,  Estl  of 
Dorset,  and  grandson  of  John  of  Qaunt.  Hs 
fought  in  the  French  wars,  and  was  talcen 
prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Beauj^,  In  1447  he 
was  made  Lieutenant  of  France,  hut  acted  very 
feebly  in  this  capacity.  Under  his  nile  the 
whole  of  Normandy  was  lost.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1450,  and  was  at  onoe  made 
High  Constable,  and  suoeoeded  Suffolk  aa 
chief  minister  and  opponent  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  In  I46S  the  Duke  of  York  brought 
forward  a  series  of  charges  against  Somerset, 
accusing  him  of  the  loss  of  Normandy,  of 
embezzlement  of  public  money,  and  other 
oSenoea.  Things  seemed  on  the  verge  ol 
civil  war  when  a  oompromiee  was  effected, 
and  for  a  time  the  charges  against  Bomerset 
were  dropped.  At  the  and  of  1463  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  made  a  freah  attack  upon  him, 
and  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  He 
remained  in  prison  for  more  than  a  yoir, 
during  which  the  Yorkists  were  in  the  aa- 
cendant,  bat  in  the  beginning  of  1466  he  was 
released  and  restored  to  office.  York  pro- 
tested against  tbia,  and  raised  an  army,  with 
which  he  marched  towards  London  ;  he  wss 
met  by  the  royalists  at  St.  Albans,  where  he 
wss  completely  victorious,  and  Stunerset  wsa 
among  those  who  were  slain. 

SoBMZiet,  Eomnn)  BsiDFORT,  Bum  or 
(d.  1471),  waa  the  son  of  Henry  Beaufort, 
Duke  of  Bomerset.  On  the  restoration  of 
Henry  VI.  he  was  restored  to  his  dukedom, 
and  commanded  the  archers  at  the  battle  of 


Bamet.    He  waa  subequentiy  in  command 

Tewkesbury,  where  ha  was  taken  prisoner  ana 

beheaded.    With  him  expired  the  male  line 


of  the  Beauforta. 

SonUKMt,  HufRT  Bbavtobx,  Duu  op 
(d.  1468),  fou^it  in  the  Frmch  wara,  and  on 
the  l4UiOMtrian  tide  at  the  battle  of  Towton. 
Aft«i  the  defeat,  he  escaped  to  Bcotland,  but 
'was  subsequmtly  pardoned  by  Edward  IV. 


Henry  having  once  mrae  joined  the  1 


SbmaTMt,  Edwisb  Sbtmodb,  Dnui  or 
(i.  lGfi2),  Lord  Pnitactor  of  gng'wnd.  nee 
into  importance  with  the  mairiage  ot  hia  sitter, 
Jane  Seymour,'  to  Henry  VIII.,  in  1636. 
Henceforward  he  became  one  of  the  leaden  of 
the  Beformed  partr  at  the  court,  and  was 
constantly  employea  in  military  and  adminit. 
tralive  services,  in  which  he  displayed  con- 
siderable capacity.  He  was  onated  Eari  of 
Hertford  (1637).  In  1M4  he  was  aent  into 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  and  cap- 
tured and  sacked  Edinburgh  and  LoiUi 
(May,  1M4].  Immediately  alfterwards  Hert- 
ford and  the  greater  port  of  his  army  were 
transported  to  Calais  to  prosecute  the  war 
Bgainst  France,  and  met  with  some  anooessea 
near  Boulogne.  In  the  dosing  year  of 
Henry's  reign  Seymour  was   actively   em- 

giyed  in  counl«ractine  the  intriguee  of  the 
awards,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  Surrey, 
his  great  rival,  was  pnt  to  death,  and  Noifnlk 
narrowly  eao^ed  with  bis  life.  By  Henry 
VlII.'s  will  Hertford  was  appointed  tme  ot 
the  coundl  of  siitean  sxecutora.  Bat  the 
will  was  immediately  set  aside,  and  Hertford 
(now  created  Duke  (^  SomeraetJ  wasAppointed 
Premdent  of  Qte  Ooundl  and  Protector  of  the 
Kingdom.  A  fleet  and  army  lumng  boem  col- 
lected to  SMst  the  Proteotanta  in  Scotland,  and 
force  on  the  marriage  between  Bdwaid  TL  and 
the  young  Queen  Mary,  Somerset  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army  invaded  Scotland,  and  won 
the  battle  ot  Pinkie  (Sept.  IS,  1647),  with  the 
result,  however,  of  completely  alienating  the 
Scots,  and  hastening  the  marriage  contiact 
between  Mary  and  the  Dauphin  of  trance. 
In  France  tlra  Protector  was  obliged  to  re- 
open the  war,  and  his  forces  ware  worsted  in 
Beveia!  actions  near  Bouli^fne.  In  boois 
affairs  it  was  the  aim  of  Somerset  and  his 
fbilowers  in  the  council  to  push  on  the  Refor- 
mation as  speedily  as  possible.  A  complete 
Eughsh  eervioe  book  was  drawn  op  [Pmalaa 
Booi],  and  the  first  Act  d  TTniformity  wh 
passed  (164S).  At  the  same  time  an  attempt 
was  made  to  reverse  the  arbitrary  govemiDCnt 
of  Henry  VIII.'b  reign.  But  Somerwt'i 
own  condoct  was  in  tome  teapects  more 
arbitrary  than  that  of  the  late  king.  In 
1649  the  Protector's  brother.  Lord  Ssymoar 
of  Sudeley,  was  engaged  in  dMigns  for  over- 
Scnnerset**  govamment,  and  getting 


against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  of  ti 
and  executed  without  bunK  allowed  the  op- 
portunity of  spealdiig  in  uis  own  defence 
(1649).  Somerset  also  msde  some  attempts  to 
relieve  the  social  distmesos  of  the  kingdam, 
and  issued  a  oommission  to  inaoire  into  them. 
The  t«Bult,  however,  was  only  that  <d  in- 
crsaaiiig  popular  esdteniMit,  and  of  maing 
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the  enmity  of  the  whole  body  of  the  new 
nobilitf  who   had  piotlted   by    the    recent 

ohangeB.  In  1649  a  rebellion  of  an  agrarian 
ch&racter  broke  out  in  Norfolk,  while  another 
in  Devonahire  was  canaed  by  the  advance  of 
the  Reformation.  Bomeraet  displayed  no 
vigour  in  auppreasing  the  insmrectiona,  while 
hia  rivals  in  the  ooancil  acted  with  ennrgy. 
John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Wuniick,  his  principal 
opponent,  put  down  the  Norfolk  risiog  with 
much  seventy,  and  at  once  gained  great  in- 
fluence in  the  council.  Somei'set  attempted 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisia,  by  declaring  the 
council  treasonable ;  hut  he  waa  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  majority,  and  to  resign  the 
Protectorship  (1548).  He  was  Bent  to  the 
Tower,  but  released  in  February,  1560,  In 
the  following  year  he  waa  gntdually  regain- 
ing influence,  with  the  bilure  of  the  cooncirs 
administration.  Nortbomberland  (Warwick), 
afraid  ot  hia  deflig;ns,  had  him  seized  and  triad 
for  treason  and  fSony.  He  waa  foond  guilty 
on  the  latter  indictment  and  executed  [Jan. 
22,  16o2),  A  man  ot  patriotic  feeling,  and 
tnnch  ability,  Someiset  a  failure  waa  cdkiefly 
doe  to  wont  of  judgment  and  foTeai|^t. 

BajwtxA,  Lift  and  Xtiirii  of  Xdvard  FT.  ,-  Ed- 


j,  Chablm  Sbtwovb,  Dvki  of 
(}.  1S62,  d.  1748),  sncc«eded  to  the  titles  of  his 
brother  Francis  is  1678.  AaGentiemanofthe 
Bed-chamber  to  James  11.,  he  refused  to  intro- 
duoB  the  papa]  nondo  at  Windsor,  and  was  in 
consequence  diemisted  tnnn  his  office.  In  1688 
he  Joined  the  Prince  of  Orange,  woe  appointed 
President  of  the  Council,  and  on  the  departure 
of  William  to  Ireland  was  one  of  the  Lords 
JuBiicee  who  administered  the  kingdom.  On 
the  aooeesion  ot  Queen  Anne,  he  was  created 
Master  of  the  Horse.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioneia  for  treating  of  the  Union  with 
Scotland  (1708).  Through  the  influence  ot 
his  wife,  he  became  a  favourite  with  Anoe. 
After  being  connected  with  Harley  and  the 
Toriee  tor  some  y eaM  O  708—1711),  he  began 
to  intrigne  with  the  Whigs  (1711),  and  was 
in  consequence  dismissed  from  his  office  in 
the  following  year.  As  Queen  Anne  lay  on 
ber  duath'bed,  he  repaired  to  the  council, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Argyle,  proposed 
that  the  Lord  Treasurer's  staS  should  be 
entruatad  to  Shrewsburv.  Thus,  by  taking 
power  out  of  Bolinrbroke's  hand,  he  did  a 
great  service  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  Before 
QeoTM  arrived  in  England,  Somerset  acted  as 
one  i3  the  guardians  of  the  realm.  He  again 
became  Master  of  the  Horse,  but  resigned  in 
the  following  year,  and  took  no  important 
part  in  politics  sabssquently. 

Bnrast,    Svt.    of   hu   Om    Tjnuj    6070', 
AiHwii ;  Btaobopa,  Srijn  qf  Amu. 

FtOBBRT      Cj 

1  from  the  great  border  tamily 
ot  the  Eers  of  Femiehurtt.  As  a  boy  he 
bad  cerred  Jotnet  VI.  m  a  pa^i  ami  a 


short  time  after  that  monarch  became  King 
of  England,  Cftir  toooeeded  in  attracting 
his  notice  and  winning  his  favoor.  In 
IQlt  bis  creation  as  Viscount  Rochester  made 
him  the  flitt  Scotsman  who  took  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  made  a  Privy 
Councillor,  and  though  without  office  and 
ignorant  of  businesa,  he  soon  became  the 
confldentiat  ministor  of  James.  About  1613 
he  formed  that  connection  with  France! 
Howard,  Countess  of  Essex,  which  resulted  in 
her  diTorcc  from  her  hushand,  the  imprison- 
ment and  murder  ot  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
(q.v,),  her  husband's  confidant,  and  ultimately 
in  her  marriage  with  Carr  (Dec.  26),  who  was 


Howards,  his  wife's  relations,  and  squandm^ 
the  iuuuenee  sums  of  money  which  flowed  to 
him  on  every  aide.  At  lart,  a  oourtiera'  in- 
trigue against  him  endangered  a  power  preca- 
rious in  its  very  natore.  The  circumstances 
attendingOverbury's  death  were  brought  to 
light.  The  comjnicity  of  Somerset  (never 
reslly  proved)  was  thought  to  be  involved  in 
the  ascertained  guilt  of  his  wife.  In  May, 
1616,  the  countess  viaa  convicted;  a  week  later 
her  husband  shared  her  fate.  After  a  long 
imprisonment,  Somerset  was  pardoned.  i& 
«nded  his  lite  in  an  obscurity  once  only 
broken  by  a  Star  Chamber  prosecution. 

8<ati  Trfolii  OudlDor,  BliL  ^  Sag.,  IftU— 
Mt,  voL  li. 

Sontli  Afrioaa  CoIohibb.    The 

Cape  Colony  was  founded  in  1662  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  remained 
under  the  rule  ot  Holland  for  a  considerable 
period,  which  waa  marked  by  the  cruel 
oppression  of  the  Hottentot  tribes,  and  the 
vexations  restrictions  imposed  on  Uia  Boers. 
The  latter,  in  consequence,  revolted  in  1 7S5, 
but  the  Prince  of  Orange  gained  the  support 
of  the  English  fleet,  and  the  country  was 
ruled  by  Ttritiah  governors  until  1B02,  when 
it  was  restored  to  Holland  by  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens.  Cape  Colony  waa,  however,  again 
occupied  by  the  English  in  1806,  and  waa 
fliauy  given  up  by  the  Dutch  government  in 
ISlb.  The  first  halt  of  the  century  waa 
marked  by  the  five  bloody  Kaffir  wars  (fsi  1— 
1B63),  terrninated  by  the  erection  ot  British 
KaSraria  into  a  crown  colony,  which  waa 
absorbed  into  the  Cape  Colony  in  1866,  by 
the    foundation    of   tbe   settlements    about 


the  Dutch  exodus.  The  first  puty  of 
rebellioas  Boers  crossed  the  Orange  River  in 
1836,  and  a  portion  of  them  penetrated  to 
NatsJ,  where  thay  founded  a  republic.  The 
land  occupied  by  the  remainder  was  annexed 
to  the  English  government  in  I84S,  under  the 
title  of  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty.  Bat 
a  number  ot  malcontents,  under  Pretorios, 
having  been  defeated  by  the  British  troops, 
retieatad   still  farther  north,   and  founded 
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the  thiid  Bo«r  settlemBnt  in  the  TimnsvaaL 
"nme  lut  vers  gnmted  indepeadaiice  In 
I9fi2,  and  the  Omig«  Sivw  SoTerdgnty 
wu  «b(uiiiaiLed  by  the  Britiah  two  jean  later, 
and  iMcame  the  Orange  Free  State.  In  the 
Cape  Colony  the  Dutch  londzoet  and  hii 
saeeesara  had  been  abolished  in  1827.  and 
their  places  had  been  taken  by  a  governor, 
aasiated  by  a  geoeniJ  and  an  eiecutive  oouncil 
compoaed  of  government  offiuialo.  An  agitS' 
tton,  begun  in  I860,  io  cooaeqaence  of  an 
unwise  attempt  on  the  port  ot  the  British 
goreniment  to  land  couvicti  at  Cape  Tomi, 
nieedily  deTelopad  into  a  movement  in  tavoor 
lA  Iree  mstitQtioaa.  A  constitation  was 
aooindingly  granted  to  the  Cape  Colony  in 
1853,  and  this  has  ainoe  bean  mocufied 
by  Act  28  Viot.  cap.  G,  and  the  CoLonial 
Act,  in.  of  1886,  and  by  the  "Coo- 
BtitatiOD  Ordinaaoe  Amendment  Aot"  of  the 
Colonial  Parliament  of  1872.  In  its  final 
form,  the  government  ia  Tested  in  an  azecu. 
tive  ooiuicil,  composed  of  the  goveraco'  and 
offioo-holden  appointed  by  the  down  bat 
holding  ofiloe  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Colonial 
Parliament,  while  the  legislative  power  rests 
with  a  legialative  council  of  twsaty-two 
members  elected  for  ten  yean,  and  a  House 
of  Asaembly  of  aeventy-two  mambets  for  the 
districts  and  towns  elected  for  five  yean.  The 
division  ot  the  colony  for  administrative  pur- 
poaea  into  western  and  eastern  provisoes  vas 
aboliahfld  in  1873,  and  seven  proviuoea  aubati- 
tuted.  Between  1863  and  187T  there  was  con- 
tinued peace  with  the  native  raoia,  and  th^Oape 
government  was  occupied  in  works  of  puluio 
utility,  sach  aa  the  harbour  breokw^er  of 
Table  Bay,  and  the  making  of  various  rail- 
ways, ot  which  that  from  Cbpe  Town  to  Beau- 
fort West  ia  the  most  important.  Thtiae 
works  cansed  Che  public  debt  to  inoreOM  with 
startling  rapidity  from  leas  than  a  miUion  in 
1872  to  over  fifteen  miUioas  in  1883,  an  in- 
crease that  was  partly  due  also  to  wara  with 
the  native  tribea  ot  the  Qalekas  and  Oaikaa 
in  1877  and  1878,  and  the  Basutos  in  1830 
and  1881.  The  terdtory  of  the  latter  woa 
annexed  in  1868  in  consequence  of  their 
borier  warfere  with  the  Boen,  and  in  187* 
and  ISTS  Oriqualond  East  and  the  Tranakei 
lands  of  the  Fingos  and  their  neighbours 
came  under  Britiah  rule.  Qriqualand  West, 
with  its  disjnond-Selds,  had  become  part  ot 
our  colonial  empire  in  1872.  The  idea  of  the 
federation  ot  the  South  African  colonies,  pro- 
jected while  Lord  Kimbeiley  was  Secretary 
of  State  (1870—74),  vras  adopted  by  his  suc- 
ceaaor,  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  Sir  Bartls  Frere 
was  sent  out  in  1877  to  arrange  the  settle- 
ment. Ho  foond,  however,  that  his  repre- 
sentations were  coldly  received,  imd  they 
were  definitely  rejected  by  the  Cape  FaTliai- 
mant  in  1880. 

Natal,  whioh  was  settled,  s«  has  been 
wid  above,  by  Boen  who  "trekked"  from 
the  Cape  Coloaj,  was  annexed  by  the  Britiah 


1842,  and  erected  into  a 
separate  colony  in  1866.  By  it*  charter  ot 
otmstitution,  aa  modified  in  1875,  lS7d,  and 
1883,  the  governor  ia  asaiated  by  an  executivs 
council  of  officiala  and  two  memben  oomi- 
oatad  by  the  governor  from  the  k^iitU- 
tive  oouncil,  and  a  legislative  cooncd  <rf 
thirty,  of  whom  seven  are  nominated  by  ths 
crown,  and  the  rest  elected  by  persons  hanng 
property  of  the  «"""°l  value  of  £50  or  mds 
of  £10.  Owing  to  the  vaat  anperiority  in 
numben  of  the  native  over  the  white  popula- 
tion (the  proportiona  being  about  330,000  to 
28,000),  Natal  baa  never  been  in  a  prognsdv- 
oonditioD.  lu  1879  the  English  govemmenl 
thought  it  e]q>edient  to  break  the  power  ot 
the  strong  Zulu  tribe,  but  the  victory  of 
Ulnndi  was  not  gained  nntil  cur  troopa  had 
suffered  a  dLsastioas  surprise  at  Isandlwano. 
The  attempted  settlement  of  their  conntry 
by  Sir  Qarnet  Wolseley  was  not  a  snoceM. 
and  a  state  ot  anarchy  haa  since  obtained  om 
the  north-eoet  frontier  of  NotaL  That  oakmy 
was  only  indirectly  affected  by  the  Tnnsvaal 
war,  caused  by  Oie  attempt  of  the  Boen  in 
1880  to  shake  off  the  yoke  which  had  beoi 
imposed  upon  them  in  1877 ;  indeed,  since  ii 
brought  with  it  a  considerable  incresMt  ot 
trade,  that  unfortunate  campaign  was  on  ths 
whole  popular.  By  the  Convmtion  of  Pretoria, 
agreed  upon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  tb* 
Transvaal  Boen,  while  retaining  seU-govtnK 
ment,  acknowledged  ths  suserainty  of  Britain. 
Practically  the  TioiMvaal  since  the  war  haa 
been  an  independent  state. 

CbaH  ud  nUmot,  Mitt.  o/Uw  Golxw  ^  Ik* 
CajM  VGwd  Bapr ,'  Nobis,  SmlhJ/Haa  j  fliiMni 
liuDnteJi  ]t«pvUia;Bt>lbam,BIaEli,  Botrw,ai 
BrOiilt!  TroUope,  ShiIIi  Afriet:  fttiet,  O^ 
Colfiu  •^Jfatid;  Bnwks,  Saui:  Col«»,  TJU 
Z<il«  (Tor;  C«tw,  T)w  Bttr  Wari  Tki  SKw 
■Km'*  r«r  B«A.  [L,  C.  6.} 

SoatllMliptOIl,  from  its  geographical 
position,  baa  played  an  important  port  in 
En^sh  history.  The  English  who  settled 
in  Wessei  founded  the  town,  called  Homtuns 
and  Suth-Uamtun  in  the  Amflo-Saxen  Chrw- 
Hteli,  near  the  site  ot  the  Boman  town  oi 
Clausentum-  It  was  freqnently  attacked  by 
the  Danes  (in  837,  S8D,  and  00*j,  and  Caauu 
used  it  sa  his  chief  point  of  emburliation.  Is 
1338  it  was  sacked  bv  a  fleet  of  French  and 
Oraioese,  and  was  afterwards  fortified  with 
care.  Southampton  was  freqni?nUy  uasd  *> 
a  port  ot  embarkatiou  during  the  Hundred 
Years'  War ;  it  was  there  that  Henry  V., 
in  141G,  jost  before  setting  out  for  Fnn<«. 
executed  the  Earl  ot  Cambridge.  LordScrope, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Crey  for  treason.  South- 
ampton espoused  the  Yorkist  caoae  durinj 
the  Wan  of  the  Goeeo,  after  the  X«ncaBtri*n> 
hod  mode  an  attempt  to  take  it.  Henry  Till 


dpal  oommeroial  pent  of  the  tout 
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Elizabeth,  imd  a  bosom  friend  of  Ewax, 
Uu  graadson  of  Lord  Ouncellor  WriotbeHlejr. 
In   1697  he  took  pert  in  ihe  dinatrons  ei- 

editioii  to  the  Azores,  and  two  ^ears  later 
Uoirsd  E«8ei  to  Ireland,  where  he  was 
appointed  Qeneral  of  the  Hone,  to  the  anger 
of  EUxabeth,  whose  sood-will  he  had  forfeited 
on  his  maniage.  In  ISQl  his  impetuosity 
and  generous  support  of  bis  friend  led  him  to 
take  an  active  put  in  Kssei's  rebellion,  and 
be  was  put  on  his  trial  for  high  treason.  He 
was  condemned,  but,  owing  to  the  interco*- 
aion  of  Sir  Uobart  Cecil,  was  not  executed ; 
he  was,  however,  confined  in  the  Tower  until 
the  death  of  the  queen.  He  i«  described  aa  a 
man  of  "  high  courage,  great  honour,  and 
intent;."  His  literuy  relatiowi  inveat  his 
career  with  particular  interest. 


cellor  in  the  place  of  Lord  Audley  in  1&44. 
He  was  a  Eeoloua  Catholic,  and  is  said  to  have 
tortured  Anne  Ascue  with  bi*  own  hands. 
Named  one  of  the  council  of  regency  in  the 
wiU  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  created  E^l  of 
Sonlhampton,  but  failed  to  obtain  the  confi- 
dence of  Somerset,  to  whom  he  had  long  been 
in  opposition.  In  1G47  Wriotheiley  of  his 
own  authority  put  the  neat  seal  u  com- 
miasion,  and  appointed  four  individual  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chancellor.  This  act, 
^Hiicb  was  declared  by  the  judges  to  amoont 
tn  M  nuBdemeanonr,  enabled  the  council  to 
demand  his  i«ngnation.  Shortly  after  this 
Lord  Beymoor  of  Sndtde}'  tried  to  draw  him 
into  a  plot  against  the  Protector,  but,  probably 
from  caution,  he  refused  his  overtures,  and 

Sve  information  of  the  intrigue.  In  1649 
entered  into  n^otiations  with  Warwick, 
and  look  a  pmminent  part  in  the  deposition  of 
Somerset,  but  soon  afttowarda  retired  from  the 
cooDcU  in  disgust  at  the  treatment  he  reodved, 
and  died,  it  is  eaid,  of  disappointment. 

Fronde.  B<«.  0/  Jhtf.  1  CampbsU,  CkdMAvn. 

Bonth  S«»  SohaiiM,  Thi.  In  iTii  a 
company  was  formed  lor  trading  to  the 
"  South  Seas,"  which  was  induced  to  lend  ten 
millions  t^  the  government  during  Harlay's 
treasureiahip,  and  to  allow  the  debt  to  be 
funded,  in  return  for  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
with  the  Spanish  colonies.  In  1717  Walpole 
persuaded  the  South  Sea  creditors  to  make  a 
further  advance  of  Sve  millions  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  1720  the  SouCh.B«a  Company,  de- 
sirous of  further  government  credit,  agreed 
to  take  up  thirty-two  miUiona  of  the  govern- 
ment annuities,  and  to  persuade  the  holders 
to  lake  in  exchange  South  Sea  stock.  The 
government  annuities  had  borne  seven  or 
eight  per  cent,  interest ;  tho  company  was 
to  receive  five  per  cent,  till  IT2T,  and  four 
per  cent,  aftenrarda.    In  order  to  oothid  the 


oSeit  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  as- 
sociations, the  South  Sea  Company  agreed  to 
pay  to  govemm^nt  a  heavy  premium  of  more 
than  seven  millions.  The  company  had  thus 
wmghted  itself  heavily,  and  it  was  doomed  to 
failure  if  the  pnblic  did  not  subscribe  for  its 
shares  readily.  At  first  there  seemed  no  danger 
of  this.  The  public  rushed  in  to  sabscribe, 
and  the  company's  stock  was  taken  with  the 
utmoat  eagemeHS.  But  the  sucoess  of  the 
South  Sea  scheme  had  developed  a  spirit  of 
speculation  in  the  nation.  Companies  of  all 
loads  were  formed,  and  the  public  hastened  to 
subscribe,  to  sell  their  shares  at  a  premium, 
and  to  buy  others.  A  Ireniy  of  gambling  and 
Btook-jobbing  took  poeseasion  of  the  nation. 
Many  of  the  schemes  formed  were  fraudn- 
lent  or  visionary-.  The  South  Sea  Company, 
whose  own  shares  were  at  BOO  per  cent, 
premimn,  took  action  against  some  of  the 
bubble  compauiee  and  exposed  them.  This 
produced  an  instantaneous  effect.  A  panio 
set  in.  !Bvervbody  was  now  anxious  to  selL 
All  shares  fell  at  once,  and  the  SouQi  Sea 
Company's  own  stock  fell  in  a  month  (Sept., 
1720)  from  1,000  to  176.  The  ruin  was  wide- 
spread, and  extended  to  all  classes  of  the 
nation.  Popular  feeling  cried  ont  For  ven- 
geance on  the  South  Sea  directors,  though  in 
reality  the  calamity  had  not  been  caused  t^ 
them,  bat  by  the  reckless  speculation  whit^ 
had  been  indulged  in.  A  retrospective  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed,  remitting  the  seven 
milhons  due  to  the  government,  appropriating 
the  private  property  of  the  directors  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  had  sufFered,  and  dividing 
the  capital  of  the  company,  afler  discharging 
tte  liabilities,  among  the  proprietor*.  Aislabie, 
tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Charlee 
Stanhope,  and  Secretary  Crttggs  and  his  son. 
ware  tried  and  implicated  in  the  matter ;  and 
an  inquiry,  ordered  by  the  Commons,  resulted 
in  the  expulsion  of  Aislabie,  and  the  acquittal 


the  uder  committed  suicide. 

8cmtltWOldB«T,TniBATTLaoF(lfl72). 

waa  tooght  between  the  English  fleet  under 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Dutch  under 
De  Suyter.  After  a  desperate  struggle  Q)o 
English  gained  the  day,  though  with  Uie  lo« 
of  some  vessels,  and  one  of  their  commanders, 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich.    Southwohl  Bay  la  on 


Spa  Fialda  Biote,  Thb  (Dec  S,  1816), 
were  the  result  of  the  extreme  depFsasion  of 
trade,  the  severity  of  tbe  government,  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  Spencean  philanthropists.  A 
gteal;  meeting  was  convened  in  Spa  Fields, 
Bermondaey,  whioh  was  to  be  adi&ewed  by 
"  Onttor  "  Hunt,  bat  before  he  came  there  the 
mob  had  started  on  a  career  of  riot,  irtiicb, 
however,  was  easily  suppressed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  with  only  seven  men  to  kelp  him. 
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Spsln,  Bml^ttohs  with.  Sariom  relo- 
tiooB  between  t^land  and  the  Spaniali 
kiivpiom  began  vHii  the  reign  of  Heory  Q. 
The  marriage  of  bla  second  daughter,  Eleanor, 
to  AlfoDio  VXII.  of  Caatile  ;  his  si-bitratian 
lietwsim  AJfonso  and  Eing  S&noba  of  Na- 
rarro  ;  even  the  yoonger  Henry's  pilgrimage 
to  CompostellB — alvays  a  bvouute  ahrine 
with  Englishmen— Bicbard  I.'i  mamoge  with 
Berengaiia  of  Navane,  all  contributed  to 
form  a  close  friendship  between  the  two 
countries  that  became  ttaditional  all  through 
the  Ididdle  Ages.  The  marriage  of  Blanche 
of  Castile  to  Laois,  mki  of  PhiUp  Augustus, 
was  regarded  as  a  safe  meaiia  of  insuring 
peace  between  John,  her  uncle,  and  the  french 
king.  The  oontinned  pooseeaion  of  Ctaacony 
by  the  English  Idng^  made  them  almost 
neighbours  of  some  of  the  Spanish  monarchs. 
The  appointment  by  Henry  IH.  of  his  son, 
Edward,  as  regent  of  Guienne  in  1360  was 
quickly  followed  by  tha  marriage  of  Edward 
with  Eleanor,  siatsr  of  Alfonso  X.,  whose 
claima  through  tJie  elder  Eleanor  to  that 
duchy  made  it  neoeaaary  to  oonciliata  him, 
but  whose  legislative  instinct  may  well  have 
established  sympathy  betveen  bim  and  his 
brotheF-io-law.  Edward  I.  had  constant 
dealings  with  Spain.  He  sought  eameatly  to 
mediate  between  France  and  Castile  in  1276. 
In  1288  he  visited  Catalonia  in  order  to  re- 
concile the  French  and  Aragonese  claimants 
to  Naples ;  but  Alftmso's  X's  death,  and  the 
want  of  success  of  a  policy  which  rested 
entirely  On  mediation,  caused  Edwatd's  rela> 
tions  to  Spain  to  become  lees  cordial  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign,  despite  the  politica.1 
necusaily  of  seeking  in  the  south  a  countcr- 
poiae  to  French  infiaence.  Again  under 
Edward  TIL  the  relations  were  renewed.  The 
Black  Prinoe  marched  with  a  great  army  into 
Castile  to  ^otact  Peter  the  Croel  against 
Henry  of  Traatamare,  and  his  victory  at 
Navaratte  (April  3,  1367)  fora  time  kept  the 
tynnt  on  his  throne.  Peter's  final  disoom- 
fltuie  led  to  fierce  hostility  between  England 
and  the  house  of  Trastamare,  which  thus 
gained  poaseeaion  of  the  Castilian  throne.  John 
of  Oaunt  and  Edmund  of  Cambridge  both 
married  daughters  of  Peter,  Through  Ms 
wife,  Ccinatance  de  Padilla,  John  claimed  to  be 
King  of  Castile,  but  the  brilliant  naval  victory 
of  the  Spaniards  over  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
which  restored  La  Bochelle  to  the  French 
(1376),  the  practical  failura  of  Edmund  in 
Forti^al  [PoKTnaAi.,  BBi.ATioHa  wiml,  the 
equally  umucky  expedition  of  John  to  Spain 
(I3S&)  as  pretender  and  crusader,  showed  that 
his  chances  were  hopeless.  At  last  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  John  II.  of  Outile,  in 
which  by  marrying  Catherine,  his  daughter 
W  Constance,  to  the  heir  of  Castile,  he  prac- 
tically resigned  his  claims.  This  marriage 
renewed  the  old  friendliness.  The  kings  of 
Castile  sympathised  with  the  misfortunes  of 
Uie  house  lA  Tannaster  aa  with  thooe  of  tibeiT 


own  kin.  Edward  IV.  in  1487 
treaty  with  Castile  that  gave  eqoal  tnuling 
rights  to  Caatilians  and  T'i"gH»>'  The  LiM 
afSnglith  fDJiey  shows  how  important  Spanish 
trade  was.  Yet  Edward  would  not  maTry  his 
daughter  to  a  Spanish  prince,  and  not  until 
the  final  I^ncastrian  trinmph  under  Henry 
YU.  was  the  aUianoe  of  the  two  coantries 
really  renewed,  and  then  on  conditions  that 
mode  England  almost  a  satellite  of  Spain. 
The  mamage  of  Catbarme,  daughter  of  F«r- 
dinand  and  Isabella,  with  Princes  Arthitt  aod 
Henry  in  sncoenion  was  the  most  inuioctant 
result  of  the  restoiatiM  erf  intimate  rdatMB*. 
Although  Ferdinand  hardly  treated  Henry 
well,  and  although  his  League  «f  Chmtarai 
isolated  gng'""^  f^in  foi^gn  palitiM,  Hau; 
VIII.,  after  breaking  up  the  Cambnu  con- 
federation by  the  Holy  League,  folly  renewed 
liie  Spanish  oonnection.  During  Uie  war  of 
the  Holy  Let 
out  in  1631,  ] 

of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  his 
last  fear  for  the  balance  of  power  led  Henry 
to  a  neutral  attitude  after  the  battle  of  I^via 
(1626).  The  divoroe  of  Catharine  inTidved 
perHQnaIaadnligiouadifiereaoe*,wbidh  to  a 
time  disBolved  the  Spanish  alliance.  Fu'  aoBS 


sequent  participation  in  Uie  laat  ot  Charka's 
gT«at  WBis  Bgainst  Fianoe,  brought  the  ■"*""■» 
more  together  than  ever.  But  &»  catastropha 
of  Hary's  reign  was  the  death-blow  of  ths 
traditional  connection  with  Spain.  Tbongb 
it  was  Elizatietb's  policy  to  keep  on  fair  terms 
with  Spain,  the  prevalence  ot  reUgioos  ovei 
political  considetations  during  the  crisis  of  the 
Catholic  oounter-Betormation,  the  allianoe  of 
England  and  the  revolted  NetheHandera,  that 
of  Spain  with  the  pretender  to  the  UngW*)" 
throne,  and  the  rise  of  an  ^^^"g^"'■  naval  power 
that  saw  in  the  Spanisli  ooloniea  an  eaaj  and 
rich  prey,  and  whose  pitatieal  tomya  boob 
more  thai)  conntencted  the  friendlineaa  whidi 
long  and  settled  laade  between  the  two  natioM 
had  produced,  all  produoed  *  itate  ot  ebiooit 
iiritatian  wisae  than  war,  and  a  aeriea  of  sfts 
of  hostility,  which  in  any  otJun-  period  both 
nuties  would  have  regarded  as  «m«h  ttUi,  At 
last,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Armada,  the  kmg- 
tbreatened  war  broke  out.  Henceforth  hatred 
of  Spain  became  a  mark  of  the  patriotie  snd 
Protestant  Englishman.  Jamssl.'a  Spanidi 
policy  and  Spanish  marriage  schMne  made 
him  intensely  nnptnmlar,  and  Charles  I.. 
though  lees  decided  than  bis  &tber,  snd 
actually  at  war  with  Spain  in  the  beginc ' 
of  his  reign,  and  often  rather  opposed  b 
was  regarded  with  •"- -   — '-'--  '— 
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Siune  nason.  CromwsU  leviTed  Eliubetli'» 
policy  of  aacompromuiitg  hoatility  to  Spwo, 
OS  th«  oeutre  of  C&tholiciani  m  Europe. 
Though  raoraMful  in  execntion,  hU  policy  was 
quits  obsolete  in  ides,  uul  tended  to  pro- 
mote the  BmbitioQB  iclieiaea  of  Looie  XIV. 
ClkroDdoD,  who  alto  panned  the  Elinbethan 
traditlDii,  incmred  diegiHce  and  exila  for  what 
had  brought  ^ory  to  the  Protector.  Still,  the 
hostility  to  Fntnce,  which  began  with  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  the  majriage  of  William 
and  Miiry,  and  oulminated  in  the  Berolotion, 
did  not  iUTolve  any  very  cordial  alliance  with 
tti»  Spaoiards,  though  the  effeot  oE  the  anti- 
Fiimcb  policy  was  to  help  them.  So  little 
did  WiUiam  regard  Bpain  as  Ms  ally  that 
he  joined  with  Lonia  XTV.  in  the  Partition 
Treaties.  The  miananagement  of  the  allies 
in  the  Spanish  SuDceaeion  War  made  the  French 
King  of  Spain  the  representative  of  Bpsnish 
national  feeling,  and  coneequently  renewed  an 
active  hostility  between  the  two  countries, 
which  the  retention  of  Minorca  and  Oibral- 
tar,  as  the  apoiU  of  the  F.ngliah  triumph, 
did  moch  to  increale.  After  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  Alberoni  plotted  to  restore  the  pre- 
tender, though  the  collapse  of  Cape  Fasaaro 
(1730)  showed  that  the  Spaniards  were 
unable  to  cope  directly  with  the  English. 
Kipperda'g  Austrian  alliance  was  equally 
hostile  to  England,  and  involved  a  short  war 
that,  but  for  Walpolo'i  peace  policy,  would 
have  proved  serious  (1727).  The  conuneicial 
dausea  ol  tiie  Utrecht  treaty  gave  the  Eng- 
bah  a  limited  permission  to  trade  in  Booth 
Ametrim,  which  involved  constant  disputes 
with  ^Mmish  reveniie  officers,  and  nsulted  in 
the  war  of  1730,  the  prelude  of  the  more  general 
Austrian  Succession  War.  The  family  com- 
pact of  the  Bourbon  Kings  of  FMnoe  and 
Spain  involved  England  in  a  new  hostilitj 
to  the  Spaniards  at  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Tears'  War.  Spain  took  advantage  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  try  to  regain  what 
her  former  ill  saccen  had  caused  her  to  lose. 


(1770),  and  of  Nootha  Sound  (1789),  again 
almost  involved  a  conBict  Daring  the  French 
Bevolntion  the  weakness  of  Spam  toon  com- 
pelled her  to  lend  her  still  imposing  fleet  to 
the  fit^ublicaa  and  Napoleenio  governments, 
and  thus  to  enter  into  a  naval  war  wiUi 
England,  which  lost  many  of  her  colonies. 
At  last  Napoleon's  reckless  imposition  of  his 
brother  on  the  Spanish  throne  involved  'a 
national  insurrection  in  Spain,  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  allianoe  with 
England.  During  the  whole  of  the  Penin- 
sular War,  Spanish  troops  assisted  the  armies 
of  Wellington,  but  the  relations  between 
Englishmen  and  Spaniards  were  always  very 
doubtful,  and  the  pride,  inefficiency,  and  pro- 
ciastinatioD  of  hts  allies  were  one  of  Wel- 
lingtoit's  greatest  difficoltiea.  The  Spanish 
popular   movement,   howevsr,  showea   how 


Napoleon  could  be  beaten,  and  without  their 
uregolar  forces  the  Peninsular  campaigns 
wODld  hardly  have  tomed  out  as  they  did. 
Subsequent  political  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain  have  been  of  inferior  impor- 
tanoe.  Conning  recognised  the  independence 
of  the  revolted  South  American  colonies.  The 
English  gave  considerable  help  to  Queen 
Christina  against  the  Carlists. 

KarlaBi's  Di  Sjtiu  Bitpmim  is  a  itandird 
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SHf.  Biat.,  tor  the  whole  msntssoth  o«s- 
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•ighteeDtta  MntiuTi  Napier,  PfntaniJar  War 
and  the  ITdliiiftn  Lipatdut,  for  tlia  stmnl* 
^WnatK^olaoD.  [T.  P.  T/f 

Bpmisli  BluikB,  Tkb,  wia  the  name 
given  to  eight  papers  seised  on  the  person  of 
a  man  named  Kerr,  who  was  about  to  convey 
them  to  Spain.  Theae  papers  were  blank 
sheets,  signed  by  the  Earls  of  Hontly,  Errol, 
Angus,  and  by  Qordon  of  Auchendoon.  It 
was  proved  by  the  confession  of  Kerr  that 
the  (£eets  were  to  have  been  filled  ap  by  two 
Jesuits,  named  William  Crichton  and  James 
Tyrie,  and  were  to  have  contained  assurances 
tlut  die  persons  who  signed  Ibom  would  not 
foil  to  render  material  aid  to  the  Spanish 
armies  on  their  landing  in  Scotland.  The 
result  of  this  discovery  was  immediate  action 
on  the  part  of  the  government  against  the 
Popish  lords,  who  were  compelled  to  fly,  and 
were  Anally  defeated  at  Qlenlivat. 
Bnrtoa,  Hi«t.  ofS«iaa»i, 

SpUllfllt  Kutimgea.  From  1840  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Imbella  of  Spain  had 
become  a  question  of  interest  to  Eurmw,  and 

especially  to  England  and  France.  The  French 

B'an  vras  that  Isabella  should  marry  the 
nbe  of  Cadii,  and  her  sister  the  I>do  de 
Hontpensier,  having  in  view  the  eventnal 
soccession  to  the  Spanish  throne  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  latter  couple  The  English,  who 
strongly  disliked  this  schema,  contended  that 
Isabdla  should  marry  the  man  whom  shft 
and  the  Spanish  people  selected,  and  that  the 
welfare  of  Spain,  and  a'  '^  '     '  " 


Leopold  of  Coburg,  who  was  desirable  in 
every  way,  and  who  woold  have  been  the 
English  candidate  had  there  been  one.  In 
IStl  Prince  Albert  and  Lmd  Aberdeen  both 
declared  that  En^and  would  not  interfere. 
In  IftM,  during  the  QueenTictoria's  Tint  to 
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the  King  of  the  Frsnch,  the  latter  dedued 
"  t^t  he  would  never  he&r  of  MoiitpeDaier*a 
mairUge  witli  tlie  Infanta  oF  Spain."  This 
pLed^  was  kept  as  long  as  Aberdeen  re- 
mained in  office,  but  the  acceadon  of  Fal- 
mentoQ  in  1S4S  changed  the  viewa  of  the 
French.  The  defeat  of  their  Eaatem  polity 
by  that  statesmui  still  rankled  in  their 
minds,  and  he  wsa  an  object  of  their 
Bettled  distniet.     Use  was  therefore  made  of 


of  a  somewhat  violent  despatch  of  Pahuenton, 
and  on  Aug.  2S,  1846,  the  double  marriage 
between  the  Dulies  of  Cadiz  and  Montpensier, 
and  the  Spanish  Queen  and  Infanta,  was 
announced.  This  fltatement,  communicated 
Ehortly  by  H.  Ouizot  to  Lord  Normanby, 
British  amhosaador  at  Paris,  was  received  in 
England  with  a  great  deal  of  indignation. 
An  official  protest  was  made  b;  the  English 
eovemment,  and  an  unofficial  one  bj  the 
Queen ;  bat  they  were  disregarded,  and  the 
donble  manias  waacelebnUed  simnitaneoDsl; 
at  Madrid  (Oct.  10).  The  conduct  of  Louis 
Philippe  gave  an  immense  shock  to  his  repu- 
tation in  Europe,  and  did  a  great  deal  to 
break  oH  the  hitherto  friendly  intercourse 
with  England.  Indignation  ti  hii  perfidy 
was  increased  by  sympathy  * 
queen  thus  heartlea^y  sacriflct 
and  a  coolness  in  consequence 

^aaaul  Btriltr.  IRtf;   Xulla,  Frmf  Crm- 
Hrt .-  Qnlul,  Hnuvn. 

Spftnuh  Suooewan,  Tbb  Was  of 
THB,  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  abide  by  the  settlement  of  the  successioQ 
qnestion  agreed  on  by  him  and  William  III. 
in  the  Partition  Treaties  (q.v.).  Besides  ac- 
cepting the  will  of  Charles  V^  which  made 
his  srandson,  Philip  of  Anjon,  Xing  of  Spain, 
Louu  had  reserved  hiB  grandaun's  right  to 
eaoceed  to  the  French  crown,  bad  pat  fVench 
garrisons  into  the  towns  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  and  had  acknowledged  the  Pre- 
loader as  successor  to  the  T'^gl"!'  throne  at 
the  death-bed  of  Jamas  II.  This  last  pro- 
ceeding  bad  roused  the  English.  William  III. 
in  17Dt  had  laid  the  foandation  of  a  grand 
alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  the 
empire.  It  was  now  concluded.  Bat  on 
March  S,  1702,  William  died.  War  was  at 
once  declared  on  the  acc«smoa  of  Anna.  The 
emperor,  with  the  Eleotors  of  Brandenburg, 
Hajiover,  and  the  Elector  Palatdne,  Denmark, 
Holland,  and  in  1703,  Bavoy  and  Portugal, 
were  the  allies  of  England.  Fiance  had  only 
the  elector*  of  Colore  and  Bavaria,  and  the 
Dnke  of  Mantua  in  Italy.  Marlborong'h, 
commander  of  the  English  and  Dutch  annies, 
at  once  went  to  Holland  with  the  object  of 
capturing  the  Netherland  fortrenes  occupied 
\yy  the  French.  Venloo,  Liige,  and  other 
towns  on  the  Mense,  were  taken,  and  the 
Fienclt  cat  olt  from  Uu  Lower  Rhine.    On 


the  Upper  Rhine,  Louis  of  Baden  had  taken 
lAndau,  bnt  wis  defeated  by  Villars  at 
Friedlingen.  In  Italy,  Engene  had  defeated 
Villeroi  at  CremtHia,  but  the  French  still 
held  the  Milanese.  [For  the  war  in  Spain 
see  below.]  In  France  the  Protestants  of 
the  Cevennee  had  broken  into  open  rebellion 
under  Cavalier.  In  1703  but  little  was  done. 
Villars  wished  to  march  on  Vienna,  bat  was 
thwartied  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Marshal 
Tallaid  r&-CHptnred  Idndau.  Marlborough, 
who  had  formed  a  great  plan  to  leconqaer 
Antwerp  and  Ostend,  was  foiled  bf  the  Di^cb, 
and  had  to  content  himself  with  the  captore 
of  Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  and  Hay  and  Limbnrg 
on  the  Meusa.  In  1704  Ixnus  set  on  foot  no 
less  than  eight  different  armies.  His  chief 
effort  was  lo  be  in  the  direction  of  Vimina  in 
concert  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  He 
Hungarians  hod  been  incited  to  ravoit.    Ilie 

Sisition  of  the  emperor  seemed  despentSL 
orlborongh,  however,  in  a  famous  march 
from  the  Lower  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  jraned 
Eugene  in  Bavaria,  and  marched  upon  the 
French  commanders  Marsin  and  lUlud.  In 
Angnat  the  battle  of  Blenheim  was  fon^it. 
After  that  diaBetroas  defeat  the  French  with- 
drew beyond  the  Rhine.  Umdan  was  taken, 
and  Marlborough,  marching  into  the  Hoaelle 
valley,  conquered  TrevM  and  Tiarbach.  In 
this  year  Gibraltar  was  captured  by  Sir 
Rookfl ;  while  the  merciful  pali<7 
put  an  end  to  the  rebellion  of  the 


Gnorge   1 
ofVfller^   ^ 

peasantry  m  the  Cevennes.    In  Italy,  Ven- 

dAme  hsd  nearly  reduced  the  Duke  of  Sbvot 

despair.      Eugene  was  sent  thither  with 


Prussian  troop*  (1706).  Marlborough  wished 
to  invade  France  by  the  Moselle  vallf^,  bat 
was  thwarted  by  the  weak  co-operstton  of 
Louis  of  Baden.  Villeioi  saddenly  invented 
liige,  bat  on  Marlborough' sretom  to  Flanders 
affairs  were  re-established  there.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  Louis  of  Baden  won  a 
great  battle  at  Eagenau.  In  1706  Marl- 
borough determined  by  a  vigorous  effort  in 
Flanders  to  make  a  diveraion  to  Eugene  in 
Italy.  In  Brabant  he  encountered  Maishal 
Villeroi  at  BamillieH.  By  that  victory  the 
allies  gained  the  whole  irf  the  Netherlands. 
Marlborough  wished  h>  besiege  Mons,  bnt  was 
deterred  by  the  slowness  with  which  the 
Dutch  forvraxded  supplies.  In  Italy,  Eugene 
by  his  brilliant  relief  of  the  siege  of  Turin 
accomplished  a  work  hardly  inferior  to  tllat 
of  Romilliea.  Italy  was  lost  to  Fianoe,  and 
compelled  to  join  the  Grand  Allianoe.  Louis 
offered  terms  of  peace,  but  they  wure,  aooiB- 
what  unreasonably,  rejected  by  Marlb<»viigh. 
The  campaign  of  the  next  year  (ITOT)  was 
nnnaccessful.  Marlborough  in  vain  attempted 
to  bring  on  a  pit<^ed  buttle.  On  the  Bhine, 
Villaie  took  and  destroyed  the  linos  of  Stol- 
hofen.  Engene  attempted  to  attack  Toulon 
by  invading  France  from  the  soutb-eaat;  but 
he  had  no  sappUee,  and  withdrew  before 
Hanhal  Teui,    In  ITOS  Mariboniu^  n- 
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Bolved  to  complete  the  coiiqDe«t  of  the  Nethar- 
kinda  in  conjunction  with  Eugene.  Bnt  the 
latter  experienced  great  difficulty  in  nugiiig 
dn  armyp  Veadome  suddenly  assumed  tho 
oSenaJTe,  deceived  Uarlborough  ij  a  feint  on 
LouTuin,  captured  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and 
sat  down  Iwfore  Oudeoarde.  In  July  the 
battle  of  Oudenarde  was  fought.  The 
results,  though  it  was  a  Tlctocy  tor  the 
Sn^li^,  were  not  deciaive.  Eugene's  troopa 
at  length  joined  Unilborough ;  Berwick  re- 
inforoM  the  French.  The  allies  determined 
to  besiege  Lille.  It  fell  in  October,  Marshal 
Bonfflers  having  made  a  gallunt  resistance, 
Ghent  and  Bragea  ware  reconquered.  Qennral 
Stanhope  had  captured  Port  HahoD  in 
Minorca.  France  wM  now  abeolutely  ex- 
haufited.  Xjouls  once  more  proposed  terms. 
Once  more  ihe  demands  of  the  allies  were 
intolerable,  conaieting  of  the  Bunender  of  the 
Datch  frontier  towns,  and  all  cl&ima  to  the 
(Spanish  succession.  Louis  appealed  to  the 
French  people.  Villara  was  sunt  against 
Marlborough.  He  allowed  Toumay  to  tall, 
but  when  the  allies  iuvested  Mons  he  was 
obliged  to  risk  a  battU.  By  the  advice  of 
Eugene  the  attack  was  defen«d  until  troops 
coi3d  be  brought  up  from  Toumay.  The 
result  was  that  Villars  had  lime  to  entrench 
himself,  and  that  the  victory  of  Malplaquet 
WHS  almost  as  disastroaa  for  the  allies  aa  for 
tho  French.  Mons  fell,  but  the  campaign  was 
cilosed.  A  conference  waB  opened  at  Ger- 
truf  deoberg ;   the  English  and  Dutch  con. 


and  Savoy,  and  the  war  was  resumed.  Douay 
was  captured.  The  next  year  Uarlborongh 
fought  hia  last  cam] 


aenl«d  to  treat,  but  were  opposed  by  Austria 

Uaril 
fought  hia  last  campaign.  He  was  hampered 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Eugene  to  superintend 
and  guard  the  Diet  summoned  to  Frankfort 
to  elect  a  successor  to  the  Emperor  Joseph. 
By  skilful  manisavres  he  paased  VilloiE'  lines 
at  Arras,  which  the  French  commander  called 
the  tioa  pliu  itllra,  and  besieged  and  took 
Bouchaio.  But  the  Tory  ministry  had  already 
proposed  terme  of  peace.     Marlborough  was 

Ormond  appointed  in  his  place.  He  re- 
ceived orders  to  nndertake  no  ofteneive 
□peratiooa  against  the  E^ncb,  but  he  could 
not  refuae  to  join  Eugene  in  an  attack 
on  Quesnoy.  In  June,  17IS,  an  armistice 
waa  declared,  and  the  English  troops  oidered 
'~  separate  from  Eugene.  The  imperial 
lent  continued  the  campaign  alone.  But 
was  defeated  at  Denain,  and  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege  of  LandrMea.  In 
March,  1T13,  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed. 
The  Germans  fought  on.  But  they  lost 
Landau  again,  and  soon  after  Speyer,  Worms, 
and  Kaiseralautem.  Villara  stormed  the  lines 
nt  Freiburg,  and  took  the  town  in  spite  of 
Eugene's  efforts.  In  tho  course  of  ITH  the 
Treaty  of  Eaatadt  waa  concluded  between 
Fiance  and  Austria,  that  of  Baden  between 
France  and  the  piiuces  of  the  empire.     Such 


waa  the  war  in  Continental  Europe.  In 
Spain  meanwhile,  in  1702,  after  hoatihties  hod 
been  proclaimed,  an  armament,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  appeared  off 
Cadiz.  It  wasill-conducted,  andofterplunder- 
ing  the  town  the  English  Boiled  off.  On  hia 
way  bock  Ormond  destroyed  a  ffeet  of  treasure 
ships  in  Vigo  Bay.  Some  millions  of  dollars 
were  captured,  some  millions  more  were  sunk. 
Heit  year  it  was  dBtermined  to  attack  Spain 
from  the  east  and  west.  The  army  from  the 
west  consisted  of  Portuguese  and  English 
troops  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Oalway. 
The  Archduke  Charles,  whose  claims  to  tho 
Spanish  throne  were  supported  by  the  coali- 
tion, appeared  in  the  camp.  But  Berwick, 
the  commander  of  the  French,  held  Golway 
in  check  throughout  the  year  ITOi.  On 
Ang.  3  Admiral  Books  succeeded  in  taking 
GilWtoT.  In  1705  Peterborough  waa  sent  to 
Spain  with  6,000  Dutch  and  English  soldi^s. 


compelled  by  his  inatructions  to  attack  Bar- 
celona. The  t«wn  was  almost  impregnable  : 
supplies  were  wanting ;  he  quarrelled  with  his 
fellow-oammander,  the  Prince  of  Heese.  He 
determined  to  raise  the  Seige.  but  suddenly 
resolved  to  attack  the  fortress  of  Montjuich  ; 
it  fell.  On  Oct.  23  Barcelona  was  capturod. 
Catalonia  and  Valencia  at  once  deolored  for 
ths  Archduke.  Peterborough,  with  I,200men. 
advanced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Son  Matlteo, 
where  a  force  of  dOD  men  was  surrounded 
by  7,000  Spaniards.  Peterborough  deceived 
the  Spanish  general  as  to  his  numbers,  relieved 
the  town,  and  entered  Valencia  in  pursuit  of 
the  Spanish  army.  Meanwhile  an  army  uodor 
the  command  of  Anjou,  who  was  advised  by 
Marshal  T««s£,  and  a  fleet  noder  the  Count  i^ 
Tonlouse,  were  blockading  Barcelona.  Peter- 
borough attempted  to  raise  the  siege  but 
failed.  A  new  commission  was  sent  him 
placing  him  in  command  of  the  Qeet  as  well  ax 
of  the  army.  He  failed  to  entice  the  French 
to  battle,  but  they  sailed  away,  and  were 
followed  by  the  army.  In  this  year  Berwick 
fell  back  before  Galway,  snd  that  general 
occupied  Madrid  (1706).  Philip,  Duke  of 
Anjou,  fled,  and  Arragon  dei*l«red  for  the 
Archduke  Charles.  This  was  the  highest 
point  of  the  success  of  the  allies.  But  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  and  the  cowardice  of 
Charles,  made  it  impossible  to  hold  the  town. 
Galw&y  fell  back  and  effected  a  jimctton  with 
Peterborough  at  Guadalaiara.  Bi-rwick  im- 
mediately occupied  Madrid.  Pelciborongh 
soon  quarrelled  with  Charles,  and  left  the 
army.  Tho  allies  retreated  on  Valencia.  In 
1707  Oalway  was  rash  enouvh  to  attack 
Berwick  in  a  disadvantageous  position  on  the 
plain  of  AlmaniB,,  and  was  utterly  defeated. 
Valencia  and  Arragon  surrendered  to  the 
French,  and  the  Archduke  Charlni  was  reduced 
to  the  province  of  Cataloniu.  "  The  battle  of 
Almoni*  decided  the  fate  of  Spain."   Stanhope 
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was  lent  to  oonuntuid  in  Spun  with  Stantm- 
berg,  a  iaeth[>dioal  tocticiBii,  oi  hia  col- 
leagiie.  For  two  yean  nothing  whb  done. 
At  length,  in  1710,  Stanhope  and  Starem- 
berg  advanced  on  Madrid.  Philip'i  troops 
vers  defeated  at  AJmenars,  and  again  at 
Saragoua.  Madrid  was  occupied,  and  Philip 
was  once  more  a  fugitive.  Again  it  vaa 
found  impossible  to  hold  the  tovD.  The 
allios  retreated  to  Toledo,  and  thence  to 
Catalonia.  Vendome,  the  new  Frencn  com- 
mandei',  followed  hard  after  them.  Stanhope, 
who  had  leparatad  from  Staremberg,  was  but- 
rounded  at  Brihuega,  and  hod  to  capitulate ; 
Starembeie,  who  marched  to  his  rescue,  was 
defeated  after  an  obstinate  resistance  in  Villa- 
Vieioaa.  He  fled  through  Catalonia  to  Bar- 
celona. Philip  was  now  safe  on  the  throne  of 
Madrid.  The  war  was  practically  over  ;  for, 
althoufh  Argyle  Tea  sent  to  Catalonia  in 
1711,  ae  could  effect  nothing  with  a  de- 
moraliBed  aimy  and  no  supplies.  Perhaps,  in 
riew  of  the  impending  negotiations,  it  wsa 
not  inteodsd  that  he  should  affect  anything. 
The  Peace  uf  Utrecht  was  signed  on  March  31, 
1713.  The  Catalaas,  faithful  to  a  hopeless 
cause,  dewvted  by  their  allies,  still  fought  on. 
But  in  Ir^pL,  1714,  Bareelooa  tell,  and  the 
war  in  Spajn  was  at  an  end. 

H«lbciToa|rii'i  Diqulcka;  Ooi^  JTartboimivh 
sod  Bfviiti  Souiiant!  Stanhova,  S^m  tf  Omw 

^■m;  Bnrton,  Qowv  AniH;  Mutiu,  Hutsin 
4t  YnniME  Anistn,  FHw  Bnatu  «n  Batnen; 
Uthoa,    War  ^  tM    awnutoii    >■    Spate,- 

ii««iv,  B«>»t  [8.  J.  XT] 

Bp«&ker,  Thb,  is  the  name  gireo.  to  the 
officeiB  wha  preside  over  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  H^use  of  Commona.  The  Speaker  of 
the  Huuse  of  Iiords  is  the  Lord  Chancellor  or 
the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Qreat  Seal;  his  otBce 
it  not  n£Krly  ■»  important  as  that  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  Lower  House.  He  is  albwed 
to  take  part  in  dabatea,  and  to  rote  as  an 
ordinary  member;  his  oCScial  duties  being 
chiefly  coiifined  to  putting  the  queetion  to 
the  House,  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
CommoDa,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  ofGcial  of 
Uie  high^t  importance;  his  datiea  are  not 
only  to  preside  over  the  debates  and  to  put 
the  question,  but  to  maintain  order,  to  enforce 
the  decrees  of  the  House,  and  to  act  generally 
as  its  repreaentativB  or  "mouth":  through 
their  Speaker  the  Commons  have  the 
privilege  of  acreas  to  the  sovereign.  Un- 
uke  the  Speaker  of  the  Lards  the  Speaker 
of  the  Lower  House,  who  holds  rank  as 
the  first  commoner  of  the  realm,  can  take 
no  part  in  debates,  and  has  no  vote  unless 
the  numbers  are  equal,  when  he  haa  a 
castiiiK  vote.  The  ofBce,  which  is  filled  by 
vote  of  the  Commons  subject  to  royal  appro- 
bation, is  of  very  ancient  origin.  That  some 
spokesman  was  necessary  from  the  fint 
institution  of  Parliament  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  hut  the  poeition  and  IJtle  of 
E^eaker   were   only   settled  in    I3;7.     But 


Henry  of  Keighley,  who  in  1301  bwo  the 
petition  of  the  Lincoln  Parliammt  to  Uie 
royal  presence ;  Sir  William  Tmssell,  who 
answered  (or  the  CommonB  in  1343,  thongti 
not  a  member  of  the  House  itself ;  Sir  Peter 
de  la  Mare,  the  famous  leader  of  Qua  Good 
Parliament  in  1376,  who  discha^ed  the 
functions  without  the  title,  must  all  pnc& 
cally  have  been  in  much  the  same  position  as 
the  Uter  speaker.  But  in  1376  the  title  i« 
definitely  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Hungorfard, 
and  from  that  date  the  list  is  comfdeta. 


dahlEua  . 


Ir  Jo)iB  OOdenl 


PakeiTUK  . 
radenbiiT^ 
il  da  Waldignvi 


Sir  JmmH  TlskariaB  . 
Sir  John  Buhj  . 
Bir  Jolm  Cbsfna 
John  Danwood  . 
Sb  Arnold  Sanga 
BIT  Hoirf  ds  KedtJo 
Sir  ATaald  SaTa«B 
Bir  John  Chejrnar 
air  John  Tli-'— 
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JoluiBaj 

BJr  Jobu  Popham 

William  Tnebam 

Bir  WilliuB  Oldham  . 

Sir  Thomu  %arlataii 
Bir  John  Wenlok 


WQlism  Alrscbm 
John  Wade  . 
WillluB  Catobr 
Thonai  LoxU  . 
John  Hordsant  . 
Bir  'ilLomu  ritewlUiain 
KiClwrd  Empcon 
Bir  BsKiEald  Brar 
Bir  Eubsrt  DiaJT 
ThoDU  IngelflaH 
Edmund  Dsdelw 


innd  Dsdelw 

ll>,lD^fl^ 

Sir  Bobert  Bhsneld 
BIT  Thomas  Ka<ll» 
Sir  Tbonaa  Hon 
Tittaau  Audeler . 
air  Hnfnnhrn  Winsf 
BtehaidUoh 


zed.yG00gle 


ThomMMOTl* lua 

air  John  Bokar U|7 

BiiJuMiDlai UE3 

John  PoUud im 

Kobait  Biook« UM 

Clamant  Haiehu) UM 

John  PoIlwlT  ....  UU 

WUUuu  Conlsn IU8 

Bii  Thoowa  UaignTa IsaS 

Ttaomaa  WjUiama IMS 

Eiohaid  OsbIov liOJ 

Chriitopher  Wnj  1S7I 

Bobert  lt«U U7i 

John  PoplUMu IStJl 

Beriaa&t  Pnrkaiiiur ISM 

EdmidCol* ISBS 

S«HauCCn>k«    .'.'.'.'.'.'.    1601 

KrBMdalph ^wa  '.'.'.'.'',    Wit 

Sir  Thomu  ItLobaidaon 1821 

Sir  Tbonuw  Cn««  IDIM 

Siz  Hsnaan  Plnah     ....  ,    la^ 

BbJohafiach   ....  1638 

John  aiauTiU 1640 

WilllUB  LentluU ISIO 

Fnaoli  uou .    less 

WlUkm  LanUutl IflSI 

&t  Xuomu  Widdilnston  .  MM 

Chaknar  Chnlo ,    isga 

TIURDM  Bun&eld  1630 

ail  HubotUa  Uiinuton     .  .    leao 

Bil  Edward  TuRier ISM 

Sir  Job  Charlton  1073 

Wward  B»,  raoor 187S 

Or  Kotort  Bawjw I«7B 

Bdward  B«>>BODr       ....  .    1678 

Sarieant  Qnuorr IfijB 

-WiUiamWUiam*       ...  .       .    1«80 

Sir  John  Ttai  or 1681 

Bani7  Powlg 188B 

flb  John  Tmior 1880 

PanlFoW laM 

Hr  Thomaa  Ltttilhm 1688 

BobwtUart«r 1701 

John  Sntth 170S 

8lr  Slohaid  Oudow 1708 

^UUam  BrDmlsj 1710 

flbThoBus  Hanmn   ,  .    1714 

BpanMT  ComptoB 17U 

ilkhBrOnakn* 17S8 

BIT  JiIiB  Cast 1781 

BIT  Tlatehar  NoTlOB 1770 

Ch^aa  Cornwall 1780 

WOlSMn  OTMiTlUa 1788 

HennF  AddlnKton 1788 

BtrJoliBKi^nd 1801 

Chariea  Abbot  

Chaika  Mrana. 

JaiBM  AbaniDiiib]' 

Charles  Shmr-LiBlem lan 

JofanEnknDsniaon 18S7 

Blr  Hcnrr  ^and 1S7S 

Arthur  Peal IBM 

Speed,  JoHK  (i.  1662,  £  lfl29),BlBbonoaB 
antiquBjiaa,  was  a  native  ot  Cheshire,  who 
became  a  tailor  is  London,  until  Sir  Folk 
Greville  gave  him  an  allovance  to  enable  him 
to  panne  hig  favourite  researches.  Hii 
Thtatrt  of  Ikt  Empirt  of  Qnat  Britain  (1606), 
was  a  weU-eiecuted  series  of  man  of  counties 
and  towns.  His  chief  work,  The  Biitery  ef 
Orial  Briiain  (1614),  was  a  laboriom  and 
Toluminous  rompilstion  from  preceding 
anthora.  Though  in  no  sense  an  authorita' 
tivc  work.  Spi«d'a  compilaticD  is  of  some 
use  owin^  U>  the  lunoiuit  of  matter  drawn 
from  previoua  aathon  which  it  iocorpoiates. 


{who  were  Royalists)  under  Lord  Willoughbv 
of  Psjham,  and  s  Farliiunentwy  force  (which 
hsd  been  sent  out  from  £ngland  by  Cromwell 
for  the  reduction  of  the  ialtmd)  under  Admiral 
Ayscue  sod  Colonel  Allejne.  The  victory 
lay  with  the  BoyuUata. 

Spalnuui,  Sir  Hknbt  (».  1 662,  i.  1641),  a 
Norfolk  squire,  was  an  eminent  aatiqunry, 
whose  learned  works  are  still  useful.  Such 
are  hia  Olotiarium  Arehxelesirtmi,  his  treatise 
on  KnifhI'i  Tenunt,  hia  Hiitrry  of  Eiuliih 
Countili,  etc  A  very  strong  Anglican,  Spol- 
man,  wrote  a  Hiitory  of  Sacrilege  to  show  the 
fate  which  holders  of  church  lands  were  likely 
to  incur,  a  Trealite  canerrnin;  Tuha,  and  a 
book  Si  nan  ttmeraniit  Etclrtiit.  The  Stti- 
quia  Spilmanniatut  contain  a  large  number  of 
bis  posthumous  works.  Bpelman's  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  earlier  writeis, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  intricaciea  of 
English  law  and  legal  custom  in  the  period 
at  which  he  lived,  make  his  works  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  student  and  antiquarian. 

Spenoaan  Philaathropista  was  the 
eccentric  name  given  to  a  body  of  men  who 
followed  the  teaching  of  a  rerolutionary  and 
communistio  teather  named  Spence,  who 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  formed  an 
organised  society.  They  arranged  ths  Sps 
fields  meeting  of  Dae.  1,  1816.  Thiftlewood 
and  other  notorious  demagogues  were  mam- 
hen  of  the  society,  whose  members  vera 
largely  connected  with  the  subsequent  Cato 
Street  Conspiracy. 

Spenser,  Edmuko  {I.  1663,  d.  1699),  the 
aathur  ot  the  Fairii  Qu«n,  and  one  of  the 

Kateat  of  English  poets,  was  a  friend  of  Sir 
ilip  Sidney  (q.v.),  by  whom  he  was  intro- 
dnced  to  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of  I«icBSter. 
In  1680  he  was  appointod  secretary  to  the 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  Lord  Grey  de  Wil- 
ton, and  obtained  larue  estates  in  that  countn-, 
where  he  composed  the  Fairii  Quttti.  Id 
1698  his  property  was  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  insurgents  in  Tyrone's  rebel- 
lion, and  Spenser  was  obliged  to  return  to 
England,  where  hn  died  shortly  afterwards. 
His  Vitw  of  Iki  Slate  of  Irelund,  written  in 
IS96,  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  for 
the  condition  of  the  country  at  that  period,  and 
illustrates  the  stem  measores  by  which  the 
English  colonists  were  prepared  to  mafntwi" 
their  position. 

Spitkeftd  JCntiny,  Ths.  took  place  in 
ITBTi  and  was  the  result  of  the  legitimate 
griefoace  of  the  seamen  at  a  naval  sj'stem 
honeycombed  with  corruption  and  abuses, 
which  Bobjected  the  sailors  to  barbarous  treat- 
ment, while  keeping  their  pay  at  the  rate 
Sued  under  Charles  II.,  and  leaving  their 
commissariat  to  the  control  ot  venal  and 
greedy  porsera.  In  conjunction  with  the 
itill  more  famous  HnUny  at  the  Nore,  it  ww> 
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a  fornudable  danger  in  the  miikt  of  tha  war. 
Every  ship  refused  to  obey  the  order  to  sail. 
At  a  council  on  board  the  Qiumi   Charlotte, 


Buceeeded  by  great  tact  in  winning  the  mut 
neers  back  to  their  duty,  Rud  even  pereuaded 
them  to  express  full    lurron',  a  confeasian 
which  resulted  in  an  Act  that  removed  their 
worst  grievances. 

Sports,  Thb  Book  of,  ia  the  name  generally 
given  to  James  I.'a  Declaration,  issued  in 
161S,  which  permitted  the  use  of  "lawful" 
recreatioiia  on  Sunday  after  Church  timo. 
Dancing,  the  setting  up  of  maypoles,  archery, 
leaping,  Whitsunales  were  among  the  list  of 
lawful  spoi-ts.  Bear  baiting,  bowling,  and 
interludes  wore  declared  oj^wful.  Those 
not  attending  church  were  not  allowed  to 
join  in  the  sports.  In  1633  Charles  I.  re- 
issued his  Declaiation,  and  enforced  what  his 
&tber  had  hesitated  to  do,  the  reading  of  it 
in  all  chunhei.  Bitterly  opposed  by  the 
Puritane,  the  Long  Parliament  ordered  aJl 
copies  of  the  Declaration  (o  be  burnt. 

Andrews,  accompanied 
James  VI.  to  England  (1603),  receiving  the 
Archbishopric  of  Olasgow  in  the  sanko  yesf, 
and  that  of  St.  Andrews  in  1615.  In  1633  he 
crowned  Charlea  I.  at  Holyrood,  and  two  years 
later  was  made  Chancellor  of  Scotland. 
SpottUwoods  Qaag,  The  (1837),  was 

the  name  given  to  an  aaflociation  in  Londoa 
which  was  formed  to  collect  subscriptions  to 
test  the  legality  of  Irish  elections.  Mr. 
Spottiswoode,  one  of  the  Queen's  printers, 
presided  over  it,  and  from  this  circumstance 
the  name  arose.  Sir  F.  Biirdett  (q.v.)  was  a 
zealous  supporter  of  the  araoniation.  It  was 
attacked  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Blewitt,  member 
for  Monmouth,  but  bo  met  with  little  support 

Sprasge,  Sia  Rdwakd  {d.  1673],  was  a  dis- 
tinguishecTnaval  commander  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  He  took  a  ranminent  sbiuv  in 
many  hattlos  against  the  Dutch,  and,  in  par- 
tioular,  gaUantly,  though  unsuccessfully,  de- 
fended l^eerae^s  in  1S6T.  In  1671  betook 
part  in  un  expedition  against  the  Algerine 
pimtei.  In  1673  he  was  killed  in  action 
against  Van  Ti-omp. 

Sprat,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rockestkb 
ib.  1636,  d.  1713),  was  ednoated  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  and  took  deacon's  orders 
in  1660.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Hoyal  Society  in  1662.  He  was  created 
by  rapid  promotion  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster (IGSS),  Canon  of  Windsor  (1680), 
Dean  of  Westminster  (1683),  and  Bishop  of 
Rochester  (16H4).  He  was  weak  enough  to 
aooept  a  icnt  in  James's  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion board  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  York.  With  trembling  voice 
lie  r«Bd  the  Declaration  of  Indnlgenca  in  West- 


minster Abbey.  Soon  afterwards  he  renigned 
bis  place  on  the  commission.  When  WilUaii. 
of  (httnge  landed  be  declined  to  signadeclani- 
tion  of  fidelity  to  James.  Ho  voted  for  a  re. 
gency,  but  took  the  oaths  of  fidelity  with- 
out hesitation,  and  assisted  at  the  corooatioii 
of  William  and  Mar)-.  In  1GS2  he  was  in. 
volved  in  a  supposed  Jacobite  conapitBCy,  dr- 
ugned  by  one  Hobert  Young,  and  for  a  wbilt 
imprisoned ;  but  his  inoooence  was  dearly 
proved.  His  chief  works  are  •<  Bittotytflii 
Sayal  Scciety  (1667),  and  An  Account  o/  tk' 
Rye-SauM  Plot  {\&ih).  Mncaulay  thinks  thst 
his  prose  writings  prove  him  to  have  been  "  » 
great  master  of  our  language,  and  poeeesBod  b1 
once  of  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  of  tbi' 
controversialist,  and  of  the  historian.  Hi) 
moral  character  might  have  passed  with  Utlli- 
censure  had  he  belonged  to  a  leas  sacred  pro- 
fession ;  for  the  woist  that  can  be  said  of  bin 
is  that  he  wsb  indolent,  luxurious,  and  worldly : 
but  such  failings,  though  not  comtnonly  re- 
garded as  very  heinous  in  men  of  secular 
callings,  are  scandalous  in  a  prelate." 

Blich,  Lifi<irriaaba]>;HacvlIiv,Bi!l.  d/Eki. 

Sprig|ra,  JosKcA  (».  1618,  d.  1676),  vii- 
bora  at  Banbury,  entered  ai  New  To>'n 
Hall,  Oxford,  in  1634,  beisme  a  preacher  in 
London,  afterwards  chaplain  in  the  Ncv 
Model,  sad  Fellow  of  All  Soula  Collt^i'. 
Oxford.  He  was  author  of  Anglia  StJirirr, 
a  history  of  the  sncceeoes  of  the  New  Model. 
of  which  book,  according  to  Clement  Walker. 
Nathaniel  Fiennes  was  chief  compiler. 
Wood,  AOtna  OtminatK 

Sprot,  Gbobqi,  a  notaiv  of  Eyemouth, 
was  legal  adviser  to  Logan  of  Heetalri^,  trovi 
whom  ne  acquired  information  ooncenung  thr 
Gowrie  conspiracy.  Having  incautiously  re- 
vealed his  Imowledge,  he  was  tortnred,  snil. 
having  confessed  all  he  knew,  was  execnied 

Spnra,  Battlb  or  tub,  is  the  nunr 
usually  given  to  the  action  fought  at  Guidf- 
gate,  near  Terouetme,  Aug.  16,  ISIS,  duriii): 
the  campaign  of  the  Iilnglish  under  Uenn 
VIII.  and  the  Imperialists  under  Maximilian 
in  Flanders,  The  allies  bad  formed  the  se$f 
of  Terouenne  and  a  body  of  French  cavahy 
came  up  to  relieve  the  town.  The  allin 
advanced  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  French 
on  seeing  them  were  seised  with  panic,  pnl 
spurs  to  their  horses,  and  fled  without  a  hlov. 

Staffiord,  John,  Archbishop  of  ba- 
terbory  {d.  1452)  was  a  member  of  tnr 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  England 
in  the  flftaenth  century.  Aftm  holdiiig 
several  minor  preferments,  he  was  madr 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1425,  and  in 
1443  was  translated  to  Canterbury.  He  held 
many  important  civil  offices,  being  appointed 
Treasurer  in  1423,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  SesI 
in  i42S,  and  Lord  Chancellor  in  1432.  H<.' 
held  the  great  seal  till  HSO.  Stafford  w»«» 
strong  su|^K»teT  of  Beaufort  and  the  pna 
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p(ui}[,  nnd  tnu  Kalans  in  promoting  Uie 
marriage  of  Uenrj'  VI.  vith  Margaret  ol 
Anjou.     In  Jack  Cade's  relMllion  he  showed 


muEturo  of  firnmeM  and  lenieDCy.  Hie  conduct 
as  a  statennaa  and  judge  is  warthy  of  conn- 
deralila  praise,  and  while  he  lived  he  vas  able 
to  keep  the  rivalry  between  the  Yorkists  and 
LtncaBtrinnB  within  bounds.  He  woald  seem 
to  deserve  higher  praise  than  is  bestowed  upon 
liim  by  Fuller,  who  says — "  No  prelate  hath 
cither  leea  good  or  leea  eril  recorded  of  him.' 
Hook,  .lHUi«di«]»  1^  Canttrtvru. 

Stafbrd,  Bu  HimntKy  (if.  1460)  was 
coiuin  to  the  flr«t  Duke  uf  Buckingham,  and 
iiejihew  of  John  Stafford,  Archbishcm  of 
Canterbury.  On  the  outbreak  of  Jack  (jade's 
rot«ilion  he  was  sent  with  a  detacbment 
iigainst  the  insurgents,  whom  he  met  at  Seven- 
■uks,  and  an  encounter  took  plate,  in  which 
Siaffotd  was  defeated  and  dain. 

»  tho 
1  the  nephew  of 
Cardinal  Pole.  He  was  for  a  long  time  an 
exile  at  the  Court  of  France  during  the  reign 
of  Mary,  hut  in  April,  1667,  headed  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  took  the 
<'astle  of  Scarborough,  with  the  object  "of 
delivering  his  country  from  foreign  tyranny," 
though  "  not  to  work  his  own  advancement 
touching  possession  of  the  crown."  The 
castle  was  retaken  at  once  by  the  Earl  of 
SVestiDorelanil,  and  Stafford  was  put  to  death. 
Strjps,  Amtalt;  rronda.  BUt.  a/  Bnf. 

Btafford,  William  Uowabd,  Vncoukt 
(4.  1612;  d.  16H0),  was  a  liui  nun  Catholic  peer 
of  high  personal  charttcter,  who  in  1678  was 
accosed  by  Gates  and  Bedloe  of  complicity  in  the 
Popish  Plot.  Hewas  committed  to  the  Tower 
with  four  other  Catholic  peers,  and  in  1680 
was  the  one  chosen  to  be  tried.  He  was  im- 
peached of  high  treason  by  the  Commons, 
and  tried  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  although 
the  only  witnesses  against  him  were  Oatea, 
and  other  perjured  wrolches,  he  was  found 
guilty  by  65  votee  to  31.  His  execution, 
which  took  place  in  Dec.,  1680,  marln  the 
turn  of  Oie  tide  M^inst  t^haftesbury,  and  the 
other  upholders  of  the  Popish  Plot.  Btafford 
protested  his  innocence  on  the  scaffold,  and  the 
populace  avowed  their  belief  in  his  assertion. 

Stftixv  Jambs  DALniMPLB.  Vtbcditvt 
(*,  1019,  if.  1695),  had  borne  


whii;h  in  16.'il  saperseded  the  Court  of  Sefwcin. 
After  the  Beatoration  he  sat  in  the  I'rivy 
Council,  nnd  became  Pre«dent  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  II. 
On  refusing  to  make  a  deolaration  against  the 
covenant,  be  was  condemned  to  forfeiture. 
On  poMdng  throti^   London,   however,   he 


had  an  interview  with  Charles  II.,  and  his 
oQice  and  estates  were  restored  to  him.  In 
1676  he  became  Iiord  President,  and  boldly 
opposed  the  severities  which  preceded  the  fall 
of  the  Btuarta.  He  was  deprived  of  office, 
and  felt  it  advisable  to  retire  to  Holland. 
There  he  composed  his  luililulei.  a  legal 
work  of  great  value.  He  assisted  with  his 
counsel  and  purse  tho  unfortunate  enterprise 
of  Argyle.  His  estates  would  probably  have 
been  conSscated  bad  not  his  eld!est  sod  taken 
the  Stuart  side  on  political  affairs.  At  the 
revolution  BCair  assisted  William  with  his 
advice.  He  became  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  William's  trusted  agent  in  Scot- 
land. An  attempt  was  made  by  the  opposition 
to  rid  themselves  of  him  and  his  son  by 
pBsedng  a  law  to  the  effect  that  nil  who  bad 
shared  in  the  proceedings  under  the  Stuarts 
were  to  be  excluded  from  office,  but  the  royal 
assent  was  refused  to  the  bilL  William  wished 
to  make  him  Lord  President  of  the  judicial 
bench,  but  the  estates  claimed  the  appoint- 
ment. Next  year,  however,  the  opposition 
was  overcome.  Dalrymple's  attempts  ta 
reform  the  bench  do  nut  seem  to  have  been 
particularly  successful.  Un  the  fall  of  Mel- 
ville the  government  of  Bcotland  passed 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Dalrymples. 
Sir  James  was  raised  ti  the  peerage,  with  the 
title  of  Viscount  Stair  (1691).  It  is  not 
generally  asserted  that  he  took  any  active 
part  in  oigBnidng  the  massacre  of  Glencoe. 
In  169ii  he  died.  Stair,  as  well  as  his  son, 
were  thoroughly  unpopular  in  Scotland.  ^*  He 
was,"  Mys  Mr.  Burton,  "the  unapproacbed 
head  of  the  Scotch  law  ...  To  the  fleld 
oF  Scotch  jurisptudence,  such  as  it  was.  Stair 
brought  so  entir«  an  intellectual  command, 
both  in  knowledge  and  genius,  that  he  made 
his  labours  within  it  illustrious." 
Barton,  UiU.  ef  Scotlmi. 

Stair,  JOKH  DALRvitrLK,  ViscorvT, 
AnBuwAKDs  Eabl  (i.  164B,  If.  lTOT),is  known 
in  history  by  the  title  of  the  Master  of  Stair. 
He  took  o&ice  under  Jamea  II.,  and  became 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland.  By  this  means 
he  saved  the  estates  of  his  father  from  conSs- 
cation.  The  coldness  that  ensued  between 
father  and  son  was  merely  affected.  At  the 
revolution  he  early  changed  rides.  He  was 
one  of  the  Scotch  commissionent  who  were 
sent  to  offer  the  crown  to  William.     On  his 


tion  of  having  betrayed  the  liberties  o 

country.  Sbratly  afterwards  he  became  Lord 
Advocate,  and  on  the  fall  of  his  rival,  Mel- 
ville, Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  (1096). 
In  conjunction  with  Argyle  and  Breadalbane, 
he  planned  the  infamous  massacre  of  Glencoe. 
An  Inquiry  in  1696  clearly  traced  the  design 
to  biro,  but  the  Scotch  Estates  simply  censured 
him  in  vague  terms,  and  left  his  treatment  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  king.  William  contented 
himself    with   dismissing  the    mastor   from 
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nfiicG.  Un  the  doith  of  faU  father  (16S5J 
he  became  viscouDl,  and  wm  created  Etui 
St&irm  1703.  As  one  of  the  commiaaioiiera 
of  the  Scotch  Union  ho  diapUyed  hii  great 
legal  UleoU.  In  1707,  during  the  debate  on 
article  22  he  spoke  with  aucceaa,  and  with 
coniidenible  mmestnoss.  But  the  strain  on 
his  nerves  vhb  too  great ;  ho  returned  home, 
and  died.  "  Tbo  Master  of  Sbiir,"  says  Mac- 
aulay,  "  was  one  ot  the  first  men  of  his  time^ 
ajurist,aBtateBinan,&fine«choLLr,  an  eloquent 
Ontor.  His  poliahad  manners  and  lively  oon- 
versation  were  the  delight  of  ariBtociKtiuil 
societies,  and  none  who  met  him  in  such 
BOcieties  would  have  thought  it  possible  that 
he  could  bear  the  chief  part  in  an  atrocioaa 
crime."  The  defence  that  is  offered  for  his 
uomplicity  in  the  massacre  of  Ulencoe  may  be 
given  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Burton  : — "  If  it  is 
to  bo  called  nialignity,  it  was  no  morepersontU 
than  the  desire  of  a  chief  of  police  to  bring  a 
band  of  robbers  to  justice." 

Haunlaj,  HM.  ^  Xttg.;  Bortoii,  Hiil.  i/f 
SKtland. 
StailT,  Thomas  DAi.RTin>i.K,  Eabi,  of  (son 
ofthe  foregoing)  (A.  1873, u'.!74T),Bervedunder 
William  111.  in  Ireland  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  was  one  of  Matiboraugh's  ofBcers,  hecom- 
inff  a  lieutonant.colanel  in  1701.  He  shared 
his  ^eral's  diagTace.  In  1707  he  succeeded 
to  his  father's  earldom.  In  1715  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Ii'ranco.  There  his  friend- 
ship with  the  regent  stood  the  !£^lish  govem- 
meot  in  good  stead.  The  tortificationa  at 
Mardyk  were  discontinued  owing  to  his  re- 

Sresentations.  Hearing  that  ships  were  being 
tted  out  for  the  Pretender  by  the  French 
goTermnent,  he  requested  that  they  might  be 
given  up,  and  the  regent  went  so  fu-  as  to 
unload  them.  It  is  said  that  he  tried  to  bring 
about  the  asaaannation  of  the  Pretender  before 
he  started  for  the  expedition  of  1716.  On 
his  return  from  that  fruitless  attempt  he 
waadismisBcd  from  France  on  Stair's  demand. 
In  171B  Stair  successfully  negotiated  the 
qoadruple  alliance  between  England,  France, 
Austria,  and  Holland.  In  1720  be  was  re- 
<»11ed  owing  a  disputo  with  his  fellow-coon- 
tryman,  Law,  Qiefinajider.  Fortwenty  yeai-s 
be  was  kept  out  of  employment.  At  length 
^1741)  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Holland, 
in  order  to  induce  the  Statss  General  to  take 
part  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  successiou. 
As  commander  of  the  Enghih  army  in  Flan- 
ders (1743)  he  displayed  great  incapacity.  It 
was  only  by  extreme  good  fortune  that  the 
English  army  cBcaped  destruction  at  Dettingen. 
After  the  battle  jealousy  sprang  up  between 
him  and  the  Oerman  commanders.  Disgusted 
at  the  rejection  of  his  advice  he  sent  in  his 
resignation.  In  1746  he  wag  reappointed 
commander-in-chief  on  the  occasion  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward's  invasion,  but  took  no  active 
part  in  the  campaign. 

SCaiibop*,    Hill.    rtT   Sxf.i    AnMtb,    Merit 


Stamfbzd  Bridg«,  Thb  Battu  uT  (Sept. 

2d,  1066J,  was  fought  between  th«  Engliih, 
under  King  Harold  11.,  and  the  Norwegians, 
led  by  Harold  Hardiada  and  Tostig.  The 
early  •nccesa  of  the  invaders  at  FulConl,  and 
the  submission  of  York  had  not  prepared  them 
for  the  sudden  advanis  of  Harold,  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  taken  unawares,  as  they 
were  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent, 
east  of  York.  The  party  on  the  right  bwik 
were  comploti.'Iy  surprised,  and  oould  make 
but  little  resistance,  and,  having  defealad 
these,  the  English  proceeded  to  ureas  acnwa 
the  bridge,  which  waa  for  awhile  gallantly 
defended  by  a  single  Norwegian  champiun. 
llie  main  fight  took  place  on  the  left  hulk, 
and,  after  a  hard  struggle,  the  English  gained 
a  completo  victory.  Harold  Hardrada  sud 
Tostig  lay  dead  on  the  Held,  and  ot  the 
Norwegian  host  very  few  escapod   to  their 


American  colonies.  In  it  George  GrenviUe. 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1764, 
anerted  for  the  first  time  the  right  of  the 
imperial  legislature  to  impose  taxation  on 
the  colonies;  and  by  it  ouMoms  dutiee  were 
charged  upon  the  importation  into  the  colonim 
oF  various  foreign  products.  The  proceeds  of 
these  duties  wore,  on  a  totally  new  principle, 
to  be  paid  into  the  imperial  exchequer,  and  to 
be  applied,  under  the  direction  of  ParliameDt, 
towards  defraying  "  the  necessary  expenses  at 
defending,  protecting,  and  securing  the  British 
colonies  and  plantations."  This  Act  was  also 
accompanied  by  a  resolution,  passed  by  the 
Commons,  that  "it  may  be  proper  to  charge 
certain  stamp  dutiee"  in  America,  as  the 
foundation  of  futore  legislation.  A  year*B 
delay  was  allowed  by  Grenville  before  paaxiug 
the  threatened  bill,  bnt  in  the  following  year, 
in  spite  of  the  nnanimouB  protests  of  the 
American  colonies,  and  their  aasertion  of  their 
constitutional  right  to  be  taxed  only  through 
their  representatives,  the  fatal  bdl  passed 
almost  without  opposition.  The  oolooists, 
however,  i^eistad  its  execution,  and  their  dis- 
content became  so  marked  that  Parliamait 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  take  notice  of  it. 
Fitt,  who  had  been  prevented  by  illness  from 
being  present  at  the  ^acvamora  on  the  bill, 
uDw  came  forwan],  and,  insisting  that  taxation 
without  representation  was  ill^al,  urged  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  tax,  while  he  proposed 
1o  uphold  the  dignity  o(  (he  mother  countrv 
bv  asserting  the  general  legislative  aulhorih- 
of  Parliament  over  the  ooMaiw.  FrMn  f^" 
Act  he  expressly  excepted  the  right  ottaiatioD, 
but  the  crown  lawyers  were  against  him,  aad, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Lord  RookiiigliBm 
was  now  at  the  head  of  the  government,  the 
exception  was  eliminated,  and  the  Mil  was 
passed   maintaining   the   alaolnte   right   of 
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Engltind  to  make  laws  for  the  oolooiea. 
Hough  defeated  ia  this  particular,  Pitt 
carried,  hia  original  propoml,  and  in  176S 
the  Btamp  Act  wtu  repealed,  vhile  at  the 
same  time  nveral  of  the  obnoidoiiB  dutiee, 
which  had  hcen  imposed  in  1764,  were  with- 
dnwn,  and  othera  were  modified. 

Hhb»,  K««<>  0/  OtoTn  III. ,  Kh.  Caiut  SM.; 
Adam  Smith,  Wi<M\  ef  Nttiint^^iooi  It.,  r.  7 ; 
Burke.  Jiun«i>  Tiuolum;  BwcrotUHia.oftU 
Amtriean  Sngtutum.  tdU.  tL,  ill.  i  BTldeiuM  ol 


,  Thb  B/iTTLa  or  thb  (1137), 
wai  fought  near  Northallerton  in  Torkahiie. 
David  St  Scotland  invaded  England  on  the 
pretext  of  anisting  Maud  againit  Stophen ; 
but  the  hatred  and  dread  of  the  Scots  united 
hU  Ou)  English  of  the  North  against  him. 
Under  the  authoritr  o£  Thnnton,  Archbidicip 
of  York  and  the  leadership  of  Raoul,  Bishop 
of  Dnrham,  an  army  was  collected,  while  to 
inspire  courage,  the  oonBecreted  banners  of  St. 
Cuthbert  of  Durham,  St.  Peter  of  York,  St. 
John  of  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfred  of  Ripon 
were  entmsted  to  the  army.  "  These  were  all 
suspended  from  one  pole,  like  the  mast  of  a 
vessel,  Borniounted  by  a  cross,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  fixed  a  silver  casket,  containing 
the  consecrated  wafer  of  the  Holy  Socrainent. 
The  pole  waa  Hied  into  a  four-wheeled  car, 
on  which  the  Bishop  stood."  The  Scots 
were  completely  routed,  and  fied  in  disorder. 

Btmtdin^  Ordsn  are  orders  drawn  up 
by  the  Hoiisea  of  Parliament  for  the  wpnta- 
tion  of  its  conduct  and  proceedings.  They 
tontiooe  in  force  from  one  Parliament  to 
another,  mitil  they  are  repealed  or  snspended. 

StUthop*,  CHiaLis,  Shd  Eaxi.  (b.  ITfiS, 
d.  IB16),  took  a  prominent  position  in 
politics,  until  his  extreme  peri^unship  of 
the  French  Revolution  losthim  all  in- 
fluence. His  advocac 
often  left  him  stogie  i 
House  of  Lords. 

fftAnhftJft.  Jaibs,  G-ENEaAL,  Eahl  (f. 
1673,  4.  1720),  in  1S9G  served  as  a  voluo- 
toer  in  Flanders,  and  was  given  a  colonel's 
commissionby  William  III.  In  Anne's  first 
Parliament  he  sat  as  member  for  Cocker- 
mouth.  He  was  mode  Brigadier-General  in 
1705.  At  the  sie^  of  Baroelono,  he  was 
second  in  command  to  Peterborough,  and 
afterwords  returned  to  Eng^nd.  In  170B  he 
l^oi^it  forward  a  Bill  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Highland  clans  ;  but  as  the  danger  of  a 
Jacobite  invnsioa  passed  away,  the  Bill  was 
dropped.  Id  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
Commander  in  Catalonia  [Bfanibh  Bl'ccbs- 
sloH,  'Wak  Ofl.  UnBDCcesafnl  on  the  mainland, 
he  took  Port  Mahon  in  Uinorca,  and  in  1 7 1 6 
advanced  on  Arragpn.  The  Spanish  were 
utterly  defeated  at  Almenaro,  and  again  at 
Saragossa.  Madrid  was  occupied.  But  Stan- 
hope was  oangbt,  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Veodome  at  Brihu^^a.  He  was  ransomed 
in  1712,  and  became  onhis  return  leader  of  the 


Whig  oppodtion.  Owing  to  his  firmness,  no 
attempt  at  rebellion  was  made  by  the  Jacobites 
on  the  death  of  Anne.  He  was  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  seize  the  Tower.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Oeorge  I.  he  became  Secretary  of 
State,  and  was  despatched  to  Vienna  to  per- 
suade the  Emperor  to  agree  to  the  Banier 
Treaty.  TT'l  vigorous  measures  checked  a 
serious  outbreak  in  England  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  1716.  He  went  with  Oeorge  to  Han- 
over (171B),  and  began  negotiations  with  the 
Abb£  Dubois  for  the  aatablishment  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  H^ent  of  France.  The 
result  was  the  triple  alliance  between  England, 
France,  and  Holland  (1717).  On  the  retire- 
ment of  Walpole  and  Townshend  from  the 
ministry  in  April,  Stanhope  became  Fir«t 
Lord  of  the  Treoaury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
ExchequOT.  It  was  thought  that  a  Jacobito 
invasion  was  impending.  Stanhope  was 
removed  from  the  Treasury,  and  became 
Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Southern  Depart- 
ment. At  home  he  succeeded  in  repealing 
the  Schism  Act,  but  his  Peerage  Bill  was 
thrown  out  by  large  majorities  in  the  Lower 
House.  In  17  2D  came  the  downfaU  of 
the  South  Sea  scheme.  Stanhope  had  no 
share  in  the  speculation ;  and  even  pro- 
posed that  ministers  who  had  received  hnbes 
from  the  company  diould  be  accounted 
gmlty  of  "notorious  and  dsligeroos  comip- 


During    the    eiamination    of    the 

directors,  the  young  Duke  of  Wharton  di- 
rected a  violent  attack  against  the  adminis- 
tration, especially  against  Stanhope  himself. 
He  rose  to  reply  ;  but  his  poaaion  brought  a 
rush  of  blood  to  his  heed,  which  next  day 
proved  htal. 

atuhope,  Sn«ii  of  Anni,  H(iL  ef  Xiu.,  and 
"—  -'"-—'—  '-  ^Bi»,-  XaoaiilBf , XiHV on 


Staalwpe,  Hbnbt,  Eakl  {i.  isos,  d. 
1875),  was  >«tumed  in  I83D,  as  Lord  Mahon, 
to  nrliament  as  member  for  Wootton  Bassett, 
and  aftonrazds  tor  the  Borough  of  Hertford. 
In  the  first  Peel  ministry  he  was  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  A&iia,  and  during 
the  lost  year  of  Peel's  second  administration 
he  was  Secretary  to  the  Boanl  of  Control, 
and  supported  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Lawa 
Lord  Stanhope  was  Uie  author  of  numerous 
important  historical  works.  His  War  of  the 
Sueeatiim  i»  ^yain  is  full  and  accurate. 
His  BUtory  ef  (A^  lUifn  of  Queen  Anne  is 
a  useful  general  history.  His  more  lengthy 
and  elaborate  Siitoty  of  England  in  the  Eigk~ 
teenth  Century  has  taken  its  place  as  a 
Standard  work,  and  though  corrected  and 
supplemented  has  not  been  superseded  by  the 
more  recent  work  of  Mr.  Lecky. 

Stanlar,  Sia  William  (if.  U95),  was  the 
brother  of  Henry  VH.'s  stop-father,  Jostioe 
of  North  Wales,  and  constable  under  mchard 
III.,  and  the  nobleman  to  whose  treacherous 
conduct  the  king's  victory  at  Bosworth  £^eld 
was  ohieOy  due.     In  consideiaUon  of  his  im- 
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portuit  servicea  on  this  oocasion,  Hemy  made 
him  Lonl  Chamberlain,  and  one  of  his  eoun- 
eellon.  Stanley,  however,  was  not  Bati)fled. 
Uii  continued  demands  alieoKted  the  king,  for 
whom  Stujle^  conceived  a,  growing  dislike. 
He  became  mvolved  in  some  way  with  the 
affair  of  Perkin  Worbeck,  On  the  evidenoa 
of  the  kin^a  apy,  Sir  Itobert  Clifford,  ha  was 
audd^y  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  after  the  meraat  aemblanca  of  a  trial,  was 
condemned  and  eiecuted  on  that  charge 
(Feb.  16,  MaS). 

Bu»n,  Lift  pfBttr^  Vlt. 
Stanley,  Sm  William,  who  had  been 
employed  for  aome  time  in  Ireland,  was  in 
1986  recalled,  and  sent  to  the  Low  Countries, 
when  he  bccajne  Oovemor  of  Deventer.  He 
was  a  traitor  to  Elizabeth,  and  a  friend  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  is  supposed  to  hare  been  privy 
to  the  Babington  Conspiracy.  After  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot,  Sir  Wilham  accomplished 
a  long-meditated  piece  of  treachery,  and  aur- 
rendered  Deventer  to  the  Spaniards,  himself 
rhilip's  service  with  1,300  mon 
1587). 

Courts,    Thk,    wera    the 

eidminialxation  of  justice 
among  the  tinners  of  ComwaU  and  Devon- 
shire, held  before  the  Lord  Warden  and  his 
steward.  The  privilege  of  the  tin-workers 
to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
oourta  only  was  confirmed  by  a  charter  33 
Edw.  I,  and  by  a  statute  60  Edw.  UI.,  pleas  of 
life,  land,  and  member  excepted.  There  was 
no  appeal  to  Westminster,  but  to  the  coiumil 
of  the  Duka  of  Cornwall  after  reference  to  the 
Warden  in  person.  Tbeaa  courts  became  the 
oigines  of  an  Hrbittary  prerogative  which 
robbed  the  mininK  districts  of  the  west  of  the 
benefit  of  the  common  law.  The  Staarts 
largely  availed  themselves  of  them ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  complaints  made,  the  Long 
Parliament  (16  Car.  I.,  c.  16)  passed  an  Oi- 
planatory  and  regulating  Act  concerning  tbam, 
at  the  same  time  it  abolished  some  other 
■naloftous  special  jurisdictions.  Since  that 
date  the  proceedings  of  the  Stannaries  Courts 
have  ceaaed  to  posaeas  any  great  historical 
importance. 

Stapledon,  Walter  db  [d.  132S),  was 
made  mshop  of  Exeter  in  I30S,  and  in  1319 
Lord  High  TreasDrer,  He  sided  with  the 
king  against  Queen  Isabella  and  Mortimer, 
and  eoon  after  the  landing  of  the  latter  in 
England  he  was  seized  by  the  citizens  of 
London,  whom  be  seems  to  have  ofiended 
during  his  teaure  of  the  treasuTBrship,  and 
barbarotialy  murdered. 

Staple!,  or  Karts,  for  the  sale  o(  the 
chief  commodities  of  England,  via.,  wool, 
woolfela  (skins),  leather,  lead,  and  tin,  were 
estabiiahed  in  certain  places  by  Edward  I. 
sod  Edward  II.  llie  foreign  staple  was  flied 
fliat  at  Antwerp  and  then  at  St.  Chner.  When 
we  took  Calais  a  staple  was  set  up  there  which, 


York,  Bristol,  Newcastle,  &C  After  ■ 
changes  the  staple  Byatem  was  eatablisbed 
by  statute  (27  Edw.  III.,  eg.]  In  this  atahite 
the  staple  towna  are  enumerated,  Dohlin, 
Watarford,  Cork,  and  Drogheda  being  fixed 
on  for  Ireland,  and  Caermarthen  for  Wales : 
the  andent  customs  payable  on  ataple  goods  are 
recited;  all  merchants,  save  menJianta  of  the 
BtBp!e,are  forbidden  to  buy  or  export  theaegooda, 
and  arrangements  are  made  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  each  staple  by  its  own  mayor  and 
conatablea.  The  appointment  of  itaple  towns 
was  a  measure  of  considerable  importance. 
As  a  matter  of  administiation  it  mcilitated 
the  collection  of  the  cuatoma.  Constita- 
tionally,  it  bore  on  the  relative  rights  of  the 
down  and  the  parliament  as  regarda  taxation. 
Possessing  exclusive  privileges,  and  under  tb« 
Special  protection  of  the  crown,  the  merdianta 
formed  a  body  apart  from  the  estates  of  toe 
realm,  and  the  king  negotiated  with  than 
aepaiately.  The .  various  changes  in  the 
p^cy  relatiiig  to  the  ataplea  Dr.  Stubha  con- 
siders to  be  evidance  that  parliament  looked 
on  the  dealings  of  the  crown  with  theae 
merchanta  as  infringements  of  its  ri^tL 
Begarded  in  this  light,  the  authority  givao 
by  statute  to  the  ordinances  of  the  atapla 
previously  made  by  the  conncil,  and  the 
radiation  of  tJie  ancient  customa,  may  b* 
r^iarded  as  assertions  of  the  rights  of  the 
eaUtea.  CommerdaUy,  the  staples  ware  of 
importauoe  as  insuring  the  quality  of  our 
exports,  for  at  the  ataple  ports  the  officers 
viewed  and  marked  the  goods  of  the  merehants. 
From  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
staples  arose  a  species  o(  estate  defesnble  on 
condition  subsequent,  called  tiatutt  ttapl*  o( 
the  same  nature  as  that  founded  on  the 
statute,  Di  Mereatoriiiu,  13  Ed*.  I.. 
being  a  security  for  debt  whereby  not  only 
the  person  and  goods  of  the  debtor  might  be 
taken,  but  his  hSids  might  be  delivered  to  the 
creditor  until  out  of  the  profits  the  debt 
should  be  satisfitid.  "  Bo  mu^  more  readily 
did  the  feudal  restraints  on  alienation  yield 
to  considerations  of  a  commarcial  kind  than 
to  any  others"  [Stephen's  Slaekil<me,  i.  317). 
Thls  security,  oriKmally  granted  only  to 
traders,  was  extended  as  a  recogniaance  in 
the  nature  of  a  statute  staple  to  all  aubjects 
by  23  Hen.  Till.,  c.  6.     Such  aecnrities  have 


yielded  to  the  modem  a 
Solidated  customs. 

Btobbg,  (kmtt.  Bill.,  L  411;    Btepha.  Oni- 
mmteriu,  L  3U:  Bacon's  JIuidgMnil,  art-  Sta- 
sia :  Maophsraoo,  HM.  a/  Cmnum.  vol.  i 
[W.H] 
Star  CluualMV.     One  of  the  main  ob- 
jects  of  Henry   VIL   was    to   aecnra   good 
"  governance  "  f<^  the  oountry  and  to  nap 
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the  nobles  in  order.  For  this  purpose  he 
caused  Ml  Act  (3  Henry  VH.,  c.  1)  to  be 
paswd,  vhich,  after  reciting  the  evils  caased 
bj  maintenance,  and  tha  giving  of  liveries, 
by  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  aheriffa,  by 
the  bribery  of  juror*,  and  by  the  riote 
and  Dnlawful  aasemblies  which  prevented 
the  administration  of  justice,  empowers  the 
Chancellor,  TrcBSurer,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Sea],  or  any  two  of  them,  with  a  bishop 
and  a  temporal  lord  of  the  Council,  and  the 
Chief  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Com- 
mon Pleoe,  or  two  other  justices  in  their 
absence,  to  call  before  them  peraons  offending 
in  the  above-mentioned  respects,  and  to  in- 
flict such  nuniahment,  not  extending  to  death, 
as  might  be  imposed  were  they  convicted  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  law.  This  seems  to 
have  been  not  so  much  the  creation  of  an 
entirely  new  court,  as  a  ParliHmentaiy  recog- 
nition of  certain  powers  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion long  claimed  by  the  Privy  Council,  and 
the  limitation  of  their  eierdse  to  what  may 
be  regarded  as  prarticaJly  a  committee  of  that 
body.  The  Privy  Council  had  long  been 
Hccastomed  to  meet  in  the  Star  Chamber,  but 
now  this  term  Star  Chamber  began  to  be 
definitely  applied  to  the  new  court  which  had 
sprung  out  of  the  CounoiL  The  words  do  not 
occur  in  the  bill  itself,  only  in  the  head- 
ing, but  in  the  Act  20  Henry  VII.,  which 
extended  the  jurisdiiition  of  the  court,  the 
title  is  actually  employed. 

Subeequently,  however,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  was  extended  beyond  the  Act 
3  Henry  VIL,  so  that  in  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  it  included  moat  "misdemea- 
nours of  an  aggravated  nature,  such  as 
disturbances  of  the  public  peace,  aasanlts 
accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of  violence, 
conniiiaciaB,  and  libels.  Besides  these,  every 
misdemeanooT  came  within  the  proper  scope 
of  its  inquiry ;  those  eapecaallT  of  pubuo 
importance,  and  for  which  the  law,  as 
then  understood,  had  provided  no  sufficient 
punishment."  (Hallam.)  At  the  same  time 
the  limitation  as  to  the  judges  came  to  be 
disregarded,  and  any  memb^  of  the  Privy 
Council  WHS  allowed  to  sit.  Thus  the  Stai- 
Chamber  became,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  a 
sort  of  scratch  tribunal  consisting  of  privy 
councillors,  a  change  which,  according  to 
Hallam.  probably  look  plaoe  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  durina  a  great  part  at  any  rate 
of  the  Todor  period,  ^e  power  of  the  court 
was  beneficially  exerd Bed.  "It  is  the  effect 
of  this  court,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Smith  in  his 
Tteatise  on  the  Commimtciaith  of  Eriffland, 
-written  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  "to 
bridle  such  stout  noblemen  or  gentlemen  who 
mnild  offer  wrong  by  force  to  any  manner  of 
men,  and  cannot  be  content  to  demand  or 
defend  the  ri^t  by  aider  of  the  law."  He 
goes  on  to  ascribe  much  of  the  prwss  to 
WoIm?:  "It  began  Img  befca«^  bnt  took 
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t  court  because  that  he,  after  si 
intermission  by  negligence  of  time,  aug- 
mented the  authority  of  it,  which  was  at  that 
time  marvelloua  neceeury  to  do  to  repress 
the  insolency  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  the  north  ports  of  England  who  .... 
made  almost  an  ordinary  war  among  them- 
selves." Moreover,  it  was  able  to  provide 
equitable  remedies  for  cases  which  could  not 
be  fairly  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  law 
courts.  But  its  power  had  very  early  been 
abused ;  juries  were  summoned  before  it  for 
verdicts  disagreeable  to  the  government,  and 
were  fined  or  imprisoned,  so  Qiat  although 
the  Star  Chamber  could  not  itself  condemn 
to  death,  the  fear  of  its  displeasure  made 

griea  Huffideotly  pliant.  Persons  accused 
fore  the  court  were  farced  to  incriminate 
themselves  by  examination  upon  oath,  and,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  no  jury  was 
employed  to  determine  the  question  of  guilt. 
Tt  imposed  ruinous  fines  (though  in  many 
cases  they  were  remitted],  and  began  in 
Elisabeth  s  reign  to  sentence  to  the  pillory, 
vhipping,  and  cutting  off  the  ears.  Under 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  the  Star  Chamber 
became  the  chief  weapon  of  defence  used  by 


punishments  inflicted  by  it  in  such  cases  as 
those  of  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bestwiok, 
excited  genenJ  indignation ;  and  it  was 
abolished  by  Act  of  I^iiament  (July,  1641], 
A  committee  of  the  Lords  in  I6S1  reported 
"  that  it  was  fit  tor  the  good  of  the  nation 
that  there  be  a  court  of  like  nature  to  the 
Star  Chamber ;  "  but  the  government  did  not 
'    sulnait  a  bill  to  this  effect  to  the 
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Stwte    Trials,    Tbi.      Collections    of 

trials  for  treeoon  and  others  of  political 
interest  have  been  mode  and  published  undra' 
the  designation  of  State  Trials.  They  are 
often  invaluable  soorcee  of  historical  informa- 
tion, especially  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  earlieet  collection  was  in  six  volumes 
folio,  published  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Howell's  edition  in  thirty-four  volumes 
with  index  includes  all  up  to  1820.  A  usefol 
series  of  selections  from  the  State  Trials  is 
issued  from  the  Cambridge  Press  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Willis  Bund  (IBBO). 

StatutM  roar  be  defined  as  written  law^ 
established  by  the  sovereign,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  assent  of  the  lords  spiritual  acid 
temporal,  and  of  the  Commons  in  Parliamoit 
assembled.  Our  legislation,  however,  did 
not  take  (his  form  for  a  long  time.  The 
edict*,  or  assises  of  Henry  11.,  are  dedara- 
taons  of  TOflihAdt  of  proi>sdare  nUhor  than 
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snactmenta,  ami  most  of  the  leguUtiTS  work 
□f  Edward  I.  wu  done  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Commoiu.  The  declaration  of 
Edward  IT,  in  IS22,  that  matteis  touchinK- 
ihe  state  of  the  king,  the  kiDgdom,  Bud 
people  should  be  e»tabliahed  in  FacUament 
by  the  liing  with  the  aeaent  of  the  prelatea, 
eaxU,  buoiii,  and  the  coDunonalty,  fomia  ua 
an  in  the  hisloiy  of  our  legialation.  Never- 
tlwleea,  the  author  of  the  Mimr,  wiitiiig  in 
tlua  reign,  dedBrea  that  ordinance!  made  hy 
the  long  and  hie  clerks,  by  alieiu  and  otheis, 
took  the  place  of  lawi  eatabliehed  by  Par- 
liament, and  for  a  Ions  time  onr  kings  con- 
■tantly  oegleoted  to  gata  the  full  concairence 
of  the  three  estates,  legislating  hj  ordinances 
or  tempoiaiy  regulations  put  forth  by  the 
Council  mther  than  by  statute.  So  long  also 
aa  atatutes  were  founded  aimply  on  petition, 
it  sometimes  happened  that  <Kie  estate  only 
gained  a  statute,  and  more  often  that  the 
statutes  which  wore  drawn  after  the  Parlia- 
ment had  broken  up,  and  which  purported 
to  be  answers  to  the  petitions  presented,  were 
more  or  less  contrary  to  them.  To  obviate 
this,  the  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
demanded  and  oblaJned  that  the  Judges  should 
frame  the  statutea  before  the  end  of  each 
Parliament.  In  the  next  reign  the  raesent 
system  of  making  slatatea  by  Aot  of  Parlia- 
ment wsa  intJDduced.  Statutea  are  written 
laws  ;  yet  such  laws  as  were  made  before  legal 
memary~i.«.,  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  L— though  written,  form  pnrt  of  our 
lit  tKHi  itripla.  Some  written  statutes  also 
are  sitant  tiiat  are  not  of  record,  being  con- 
tained only  in  chronicles  and  memoriHls,  yet 
erea  though  a  statute  be  not  of  record,  it  ia 
still  part  of  the  written  law  if  it  is  within 
legal  memoir.  The  earliest  statute  of  record 
is  6  Bdward  I.,  called  the  SUtute  of  Glou- 
cester. The  first  stetute  in  the  printed  col- 
lection is  the  Great  Charter,  9  Hen.  UI.,  as 
confirmed  and  entered  on  the  statute  roll  of 
2b  Edward  1.  The  atetutes  from  the  Grrat 
Charter  to  the  end  of  Edward  II.  are  said  to 
be  merrli  lemporu,  and  aie  called  oHtiqua, 
while  all  those  that  foUow  are  called  nova 
itatuta.  A.  statute  takes  effect  from  the 
moment  that  it  baa  received  tbe  royal 
assent,  unless  some  special  time  is  expressed 
in  the  statute  itself.  Among  the  mles  to  be 
observed  in  interpreting  statutes,  it  may  be 
Dotsd  that  a  statute  is  to  be  interpreted  not 
by  the  letter,  but  according  to  the  spirit  and 
intontion  with  which  it  was  made :  and  so 
judges,  whose  business  it  is  te  interpret 
statutes,  sometimes  deport  from  the  mare 
words ;  that  remedial  statutes  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  a  wider,  penal  in  a  narrower 
fashion ;  and  that  though  it  was  formerly  held 
that  if  a  statute  repealing  an  earlier  one  was 
itaelf  repealed,  the  earlier  statute  waa  thereby 
revived;  since  13&  14  VioL,  c.  SI,  thiaisno 
longer  the  rule.  Statutea  have  been  njoned 
'~    "" 1  ways  at  difleiMit  timei,  being 


called  Romstimes  by  the  name  of  the  pbee 
where  they  were  made,  a*  the  Statal*  el 
Herton,  sometimes  by  their  subject,  aa  Dt 
DomU  CmdUienaliiut ;  and  sometinMa  by 
their  first  words,  aa  Quia  Bmplorn.  They 
are  now  described  by  Uie  year  of  the  kings 
reign  in  which  they  were  made,  with,  the 
chapter,  and  whan  two  sewiona  havo  besm 
held  in  one  year,  with  the  statute  denoting  the 
session  in  whi^  it  wasenacted,  as  1  Williaaife 
lb]7,st.2,c.  2(theBiUofBi)^).  Statota* 
are  now  divided  into  Public  Oenoal  Aets; 
Local  and  Peisonal  Acta,  declared  Public ; 
Private  Acte  printed  and  Private  Acta  not 
printed.  Up  to  the  tiiue  of  Edward  I.  onr 
statutes  are  in  Latin ;  in  his  reign  French 
WHS  also  used,  and  became  the  constant  lan- 
guage of  legislation  until  Heniy  VI.  Soma 
of  the  statute  of  Henry  VI.  and  Bdward  IV. 
are  iu  Koglish;  but  Henry  VII.  was  the  fint 
king  whose  statutea  are  all  expressed  in  our 
own  tongue. 

atnblH,  Oo**.  m*.  pasilB :  St^hssi,  Ot». 
■untariH,  L,  Intiad.  i  BUM,  .ibndfimt  ^  tb 

at.^  [W.  H.] 

StMls,  8i>  RicHABD  (t.  leTl,  d.  1T») 
waa  bom  in  Dublin.  At  Oitford  he  became 
acquainled  with  Addison,  and  when  after 
failing  there  and  in  the  army,  he  aspiivd  10 
a  literary  career,  Addison  gc^  him  introduc- 
tions to  the  Whig  latdera,  on  whose  behalf 
he  soon  distinguished  himself.  In  1709  h« 
entered  Parliament,  but  bis  pamphleta.  Tki 
Crint  and  Tht  EnglitAnian,  led  to  his  expul- 
sion by  the  irate  Tory  majority.  After  the 
aocassion  of  Oeorge  I.  he  was  kuigUed, 
eleoted  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  wrote 
numeioas  political  pamphlets.  Ue  quairelled 
with  his  party  about  the  Peen^  Bill,  and. 
not  succeeding  in  his  literary  and  stock- 
jobbing projects,  retired  to  Carmaithoi,  his 
wife's  hinue,  where  he  died.  Of  his  literary 
eminence  there  is  no  need  to  speak  here.  As  a 
political  writer  Steele  waa  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  Mgacious  of  the  Whigs,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  was,  in  a  great  d^ree,  free 
from  the  narrowness  which  came  over  aome 
of  the  "  old  Whigs,"  in  George  I.'a  rdgn. 
TTi«  political  pam^ilets  are  among  the  moat 
important  oontributions  to  the  controvaisial 
literature  of  the  period. 

StM&lS  was  the  pet  name  given  by 
James  I.  to  his  favourite,  Qeorge  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

atviukirk,  Tua  Battt.!  or  (Auk.  *, 
1602),  foughtbetween  William  III.  and  the 
French  soon  after  the  naval  victory  of  I< 
Uogue.  The  enemy  hod  taken  Namur.  On 
the  fiontiBT  of  Brabant,  Luxemburg  waa  kit 
to  oppoes  the  Kngl'"!*  king.  William's  head- 
quarters  were  at  Lombeque,  Luxsmborg'* 
about  six  miles  alt  at  St^nkirk,  while  sbE 
farther  off  lay  a  la^ie  force  imdsr  Marshal 
Boufflers.  The  oountry  between  the  aimica 
waa  eiceedinglj  diJBoulL    A  baiter  in  the 
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lingli^h  ariDT  bad  habitnAlly  isfoimed  iSai- 
ibal  Lnzemborg  of  the  movemenU  of  the 
alliM.  His  cOTTcspoQdeDoe  wtu  ducovowl, 
and  with  pistol  at  his  breast  be  wai  forced  to 
write  false  information  dictated  hj  William. 
The  fVtnch  conunander  n&a  thrown  off  hja 
guard.  The  whole  of  the  oUied  army  maiched 
down  upon  him  in  tbe  night.  Hia  outpoata. 
were  driven  back.  But  the  progreea  of  Wil. 
ham't  toToes  wai  obabncted  by  seTeral  fancea 
and  ditchea,  and  Lozembm^  waa  able  to  get  hia 
troops  into  otdsr.  Meanwhile,  Boofflars  was 
coming  up.  Maoksj'B  diviaioa  waa  the  Cist 
to  engage.  Tbe  enemj'  wore  attacked  and 
routed.  It  waa  iletennined  to  eend  Louis' 
bonsehold  troopa  against  the  Engliab.  After  a 
bloody  Btmgg^  our  men  were  borne  down. 
Count  Bolmes  refiued  to  bring  up  hia  infantry 
to  theii  (iippoTt,  and  the  division  was  nearly 
deatroyed.  The  French  loss  was  abont  7,000, 
and  that  of  the  alliea  waa  not  macb  greater. 
The  ff-pglinb  army  and  the  Snglish  nation 
loudly   eipreSHed   their    resentment   agaiurt 

HuKDla},  Silt,  of  KNf . 
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r  Maud  of  Boulogne, 
nieoe  of  the  qneen.  He  took  the  oatii  of 
fealty  to  his  oousin  the  Empicaa  Maud,  but 
immediately  on  the  death  of  Henry  I.  be 
earned  himaeU  to  be  proclaimod  king.  The 
dislik*  of  Maud's  huslnnd,  Gtaoffrey  of  Anjou, 
Mntariboted  in  great  meaaura  to  Stephen's 
■noMH,  and  at  niat  he  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion.  But  his  misgoremment,  and  hia  tson- 
dnct  towards  the  Chorch  and  Oie  lAdala 
of  the  adminifltration  rapidly  tUienated  his 
friends,  and  in  113S  the  Express  invaded 
England  in  company  with  her  brother,  Robert 
(rf  Uloacester.  From  1138  to  1146  wasaperiod 
"'     "mplete  anaroby,  "   "    '' 


times  the  other  party  mioing  the  npper  hand. 
£*ery  lord  of  a  castle  acted  ss  king  in  his 
own  domain.    I^  feaifnl  effects  of  feudal 


Svenmient  were  for  the  first  and 
Uy  exemplified  in  England.  In  IHS 
Bobert  of  Gloaoester  died,  and  the  Em- 
press retired  to  Normandy  leaving  Stephen 
master  of  England.  But' in  llfi2  her  son 
Henry  landed  in  England,  and  the  war 
waa  renewed.  In  1.153  a  treaty  wm  made 
at  Wallingford  by  which  Stephen  was  to 
retain  the  crown  during  his  lifetime,  when  it 
waa  to  pass  to  Henry.  In  the  next  year 
Stephen  died  at  Dover  Priory  on  Oct.  25. 
By  his  marriam  with  Katilda,  Stephen  had 
mme  aona  and  two  daughtera— Eaatace,  his 
intended  heir,  who  died  in  11  S3;  William, 
«rho  received  the  patrimonial  estate  and  (he 
earldom  of  Snrrey,  and  died  in  the  senice  of 
Henry  n.  at  the  aiegs  of  Tonloiue  in  1160  j 


and  Mand  who  died  young.  Stephen  poBsessed 
bravery,  generoaity,  and  the  other  simple 
vjrtnea  of  a  soldier ;  but  hit  poeition  required 
him  to  be  false,  and  no  man  trusted  him, 
knowing  that  be  oould  trust  no  one.  He 
was  quite  commonplace,  and  mi^t  have  been 
more  sucoeasfnl  if  more  unKtupuloii*  or  lew 
honest.  A  terrible  picture  of  the  anarchy  of 
Stephen's  reign  is  drawn  hj  the  £ngliiih 
Chronicler.  "  When  the  tiiitora  y.«.,  the 
barons]  perceived  that  he  was  a  mild  man, 
and  soft  and  good,  and  did  no  justice,  then 
did  they  all  wonder  ..  .  .  every  powerful  man 
made  hia  castles,  and  held  them  against  him. 
They  cruelly  oppressed  the  wretched  men  of 
the  land  wiUi  castle-woite.  When  the  caitles 
were  made,  they  filled  them  with  devils  and 
evil  men.  Then  they  took  thoae  men  that 
thcw  thought  had  any  property,  both  by  ni(^ 
and  by  day,  peasant  men  and  women,  and  put 


Many  thousand  they  killed  with  hungw;  I 
cannot  and  may  not  tell  all  the  wounds  ta  all 
(lie  tortoree  whidi  Ihey  infiicted  on  wretched 
men  in  this  land,  and  Uiat  lasted  tbe  nineteen 
yenrs  while  Btephmi  was  kiuff ;  and  ever  it 
WHS  worae  and  woree.  They  laid  imposte  on 
the  towns  oontinuslly,  and  when  the  wretched 
men  had  no  more  to  give  they  robbed  and 
burned  all  the  towns,  so  that  Uiou  mightest 
well  go  all  a  day's  journey,  and  thou  shouldest 
never  find  a  man  sitting  in  a  town,  or  the 
land  tilled  .  ■  .  Never  yat  had  more  wretched' 
neaa  becsi  in  the  land,  nor  did  heathen  men 
ever  do  wone  than  they  did.  .  .  .  The  bishop* 
and  the  clergy  cxmstaatly  cursed  them,  but 
nothing  canke  of  it ;  for  they  were  all  aocnned 
and  fcnwora,  and  tMlom.  However  a  man 
tilled,  the  earth  bare  no  com,  for  the  land 
was  all  fordone  by  such  deeds;  and  they 
said  openly  that  Cluist  and  hia  ninte  slept." 
Gmta  BInluaii:   Bntiam  CbHicb   (Bnftasa 

Sen. ) ;   A%gio-SemK  Climiiil< ;   Btnbba,  Cnut. 

BM. :  Lingtzd.BM.i'/  thv.  [F.  S.  P.] 

Staw^rd,  Thb  Loon  Hioh,  was  a  great 
officer  in  the  court  of  the  Norman  kings,  but 
all  his  important  functions  were  very  early  as- 
signed to  Uie  Justiciar,  and  the  office  sooo  be- 
ctune  little  more  than  hononuy.  It  wus  here- 
ditary in  the  house  of  Leicester,  and  was 
inherited  by  Henry  IV.,  and  so  absorbed  into 
Uie  royiil  dignity,  Since  that  date  it  has  only 
been  conferred  for  some  occasion,  and  the 
oflioe  ceases  when  the  business  which  required 
it  ii  ended ;  and  this  occasion  has  usually 
been  when  a  person  was  to  be  tried 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Steward 
had  his  own  court,  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
was  defined  in  the  Artiadi  tuprr  Cartat,  but 
despite  this  there  are  many  complaints  in 
Bufaecquent  reigns  of  the  encroachment  of  the 
Steward's  oooH,  and  in  1390  the  powen  al 
the  court  were  uaiae  mate  limited. 
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Stinnd,  Archbiahop  of  Cantorbmy  (1062 
— lOToT,  is  fint  hwd  of  ui  a  chaplain,  Hdviser, 
and  mmiater  of  Queen  Emma,  and  in  1043 
wiu  made  Biahop  of  Elmham,  but  almoat 
immediately  afterwards  depoeed  on  the  occa- 
■ion  of  a  quairel  between  his  patnmefia  and 
the  king.  Bot  in  the  next  year  he  made  his 
peace  with  Edward,  and  waa  restored  to  his 
■ee.  During  the  whole  of  the  teign  of  Edward 
the  Confeoor  we  find  Stigand  heading  the 
English  party  in  the  Church,  and  Itrongly 
oppodiur  the  NormaniaiDR  tendencies  of  the 
king.  The  bishopric  of  Winchester  was  given 
to  him  in  lOiT,  aJid  on  the  Qigbt  of  Robert  of 
Jumi^ges  in  1 052  Stigand  obtained  tlie  arch- 
bishopric. He  still  continued  to  bold  the 
bishc^o  1^  Winchetter,  and  teems  to  hare 
been  ene^etic  and  condlialory  in  the  per- 
formance A  his  eocloiiaatical  duties.  On  tlie 
death  ol  Edward,  Stigand  snmmoned  the 
Witenagemot  which  etectad  Harold,  but  the 
archbishop  did  not  actoallj  crown  Uie  king. 
After  Harold's  death  it  was  Stigand  who 
anointed  Edgar  Atheling  as  king,  and  who 
whan  the  cams   of  the  young  prince  was 

E roved  tu  be  hopetesa,  made  peace  between 
Em  and  the  Conqueror,  Stigand  was  present 
at  William's  coronation,  and  did  homage  to 
him,  and  was  one  of  the  Englishmen  whom 
the  king  took  over  with  him  to  Normandy 
in  t06T.  But  the  oppreMioa  of  the  Norman 
nobles  drove  the  *^e'''»''  to  revolt,  and 
Stigand  Qed  with  Edgar  to  the  Bcotch  court. 
SubBeqaentlr  we  Bnd  the  archbishOTi  among 
the  small  band  of  patriots  who  held  out 
against  the  Normans  among  the  fens  of  Ely. 
"Diken  priNtner  with  the  oOiers  in  1072 
he  was  oondemned  to  peipetual  imprison- 
ment at  Winchester,  where  he  died.  He  had 
previously  (in  1O70)  been  deposed  from  his 
archbishopric,  three  charges  being  brought 
against  hmi.  ( 1 )  That  he  held  the  bisboprio 
of  Winchester  together  with  his  archbishopric, 
this  being  uncanonical ;  (2)  that  he  had 
MSllmed  the  archbishopric  during  the  lifetime 
of  Bobert,  who  had  been  unlawfollT  depoaed, 
and  (3)  that  he  had  received  the  pallium  from 
the  anti-Pope  Benedict.  Of  his  character, 
Dr.  Hook  says,  "  Stigand  was  neither  a  hero 
nor  a  saint.  He  did  not  posaew  the  moral 
fotce  or  the  inteDectnal  power  which  enables 
a  great  mind  to  make  adverse  drcumstancea  a 
stepping  stone  to  nsef  olnesa  and  honour ;  and 
he  did  not  poaseas  the  meaner  ambition  of 
those  who,  failing  in  the  arena  of  manly 
contest,  are  satined  with  the  efteminate 
upplauae  which  is  elicited  by  sentimentalism 
and  romance.      But  Stigand   was  a  sturdy 

Strict,  in  whose  breast  beat  an  hniest  Eng- 
h  heart." 


StUe,  JoHH,  a  sertant  of  Henry  VJi.,  and 
his  messenger  on  several  important  ' 


tions  given  to  Wolsey  with  regaid  to  the 
treaty  of  marriage  betwemi  Henry  and 
Uargaret  of  Savoy,  he  seems  to  have  taken 
some  part  in  the  more  private  arrangements 
on  the  subject,  and  he  was  also  one  of  Henry's 
conSdential  memengers  with  refermce  to  the 
king's  matrimonial  plans  in  Naidea.  In  1502, 
for  some  onknown  reason,  John  Stile  seans 
to  have  faUan  temporarily  into  di^noe,  as 
there  is  a  mention  of  a  pardon  being  granted 
him  on  June  16  of  that  year. 

StUliagton,  Eobbbt  (d.  HBl),  after 
holding  minor  prefermonts,  was  in  1488  made 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Walls.  He  was  a  strraig 
Yprkiat.  and  in  1167  wa^  ontrustad  with  the 
Qteat  Seal.  He  held  it  till  1470,  and  again 
from  1472  to  1476.  Aft«r  Edwanl'e  death 
Stillington  became  an  adherent  of  Biclunt, 
and  drew  up  the  Act  by  which  Edwaid'» 
children  were  bastardised.  On  the  accettaon 
of  Henry  YII.  be  was  impiisoned  for  a  short 
while,  but  soon  obtained  pardon.  In  1487, 
however,  he  was  implicated  in  the  attempt  of 
lAmbert  Simnel,  for  which  he  was  k^t  in 
prison  till  his  death. 


up  to  the  English  (1171)  as  ■ecnrity  (or  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Palaise,  but  was  restored  to  BocAland  by 
Richard  I.  fl]S8).  In  1267  it  was  the  WMw 
of  the  battle  between  Wallace  and  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  and  in  1304  was  taken  by  Edwaidl., 
after  bung  defended  for  three  months  b; 
Sir  William  Olii^t.  In  1313—14  it  was 
besieged  by  Edward  Bruoe,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Banoockbum,  which  waa  tonght  in 
the  ondeavoor  to  relieve  it,  was  snnomlered 
by  &«  govamoT,  Howbrsy.  In  13S9  it  again 
teU  into  the  hands  of  the  Scotch,  bong  giTsn 
up  by  its  governor,  Thomas  Rokeby.  La  157 1 
an  attempt  was  made  on  it  by  the  party  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  in  I5S3  it  was  taken  by 
the  Ruthven  conspiratois.  Daring  the  dia- 
turbaoces  of  163S  it  was  in  the  handa  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  in  1715  was  oocapied  by 
Argyle  against  the  Jacobites.  In  I74S  it  waa 
unsucceisfully  besieged  by  the  Pistender. 

rlinff,    Thb    BaiTLB   or   (Sept.   II, 

resulted  in  a  complete  victOTy  fra- Sr 

William  Wdlace  and  the  Bcotch  over  the 
English,  who  were  led  by  Warwine,  Earl' 
of  Surrey,  and  by  Cressingham.  Wallaca 
fell  on  the  English,  who  numberad  abont 
60,000  men,  as  they  were  in  process  of  cross. 
ing  a  narrow  bridge  over  the  Forth,  and  cut 
them  to  pieces,  Uuing  Creesngham. 

Btookdals  ▼.  EaBnrd,  Canb  of 
(1837 — 40],  arose  from  the  publicabon  1^ 
Hansard,  by  order  of  the  Commons,  of  a  repwt, 
which  described  a  book  pnhliahed  by  Stockdale 
as  indecent.  StockdMe  sniog  Hansaitl  for 
Ubel,  the  Qaeen'a  Benoh  decided  that  the 
order  of  the  Honse  w 


1287),  I 
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Mo  ( 

f  vB  suits  hod  been  bronfht,  and  Stockdale  and 
the  BfaeriSB  committed  by  tbe  Commons,  an 
Act  was  paoud  preventing  any  eoit  in  future 
concerning  pepen  printed  by  order  of  either 

Btdka,  Tub  Battu  of  (Jnne  16, 148T),  the 
last  battle  between  the  rival  houaea  of  York 
and  Lantaster,  was  fought  hetwuen  the 
Yorkist  adharenta  of  I^mbert  Simnel  and 
Henry  VII.  at  a  amall  Tillage  near  Newark. 
John  de  la  Fole,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Lorda  LoTel 
and  Fitsgorald  led  the  revolters.  aadnted  by 
an  experienced  German  general,  Martin 
tkhware,  at  the  head  of  2,000  mercenarie*. 
After  an  obatinata  condict  of  three  hours' 
duration,  on  account  of  their  numerical 
BQperiority  the  royal  forcee,  commanded  by 
fieoTj  VII.  in  person,  preTailad.  Not  one 
..   .1.   .   I .>   ...  1  1       Simnel  waa 

M  thoroughly 

fiKoaa,  Oeobqi,  Archbidiop  of  Dublin 
^.  1T07,  d.  1764),  wa«  the  ion  ot  a  banker. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle,  ne  became  in  early  life  Dean  of  Deny, 
and  thNi  mcceaaiTely  Bighop  of  Kildare 
and  Der^,  and  in  ITIT  was  made  primate. 


in  joined  the  miniEterial  party.    He  i 
led  Uie   "Beauty  of  HolineBa,"  and  * 


colled 

impopnlar. 

diaabilitie*. 


I  BJaUMitll  Cm- 
4;  Walpcda,  Mf 


Stoxis,  Du.  John  {if.  1S7I),  was  in  Jan., 
164S,  whilst  a  membw  of  tjie  House  of 
Commona,  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
8erjeBnt.«t-AniiB,  "probably,"  says  Hallam, 
"  for  some  ebullition  of  Tirnlence  against  the 
changes  of  religion."  Tinder  Moiy,  Stone 
became  one  of  the  most  Tiolent  enemies  of  the 
Reformation,  and  a  leading  persecutor.  He 
was  queen's  proctor  at  the  trial  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  and  in  1669  made  a  violent 
speecb  in  the  House  against  the  Supremacy 
bill.  He  was  subeequently  imprieoned  fur 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
on  bis  release  went  abroad,  where  he  occupied 
himself  in  plotting  against  Elizabeth's  Bovam- 
ment.  He  is  aaid  to  have  been  plotting  the 
death  of  James  VI.  of  Ijootland,  in  order  to 
smooth  the  way  "for  his  mother's  marriage 
with  some  C^hohc  prince,"  when  he  was 
inveigled  on  board  a  vessel  at  Antwerp  by  a 
man  named  Parker,  one  of  Burleigh's  Bpies, 
and  carried  to  Yannoath.  He  was  tortured 
to  extort  his  secrets,  and  diertly  afterwards 

I,  John  («.  tbva  IG2«,  d.  1906),  was 


S)  Mr 

a  London  citizen  and  mpat  industrious  ant)- 
quariau.  Besides  minor  works,  such  as  his  Sum- 
maru  ef  Engtuh  Chnmicla  (1661),  his  Flont 
MittoriaruHt,  hia  contributions  to  Holinshed, 
and  to  edltione  of  Chaucer,  be  is  chiefly  known 
for  hie  Survay  of  London,  published  m  1696, 
which  has  been  the  basis  of  all  subaequent 
attempts  st  a  history  of  London.  He  suffered 
from  great  poverty  in  his  old  age. 


Ad  snluged  editjon  of  Stove's  Surnu 
ibliibed  b;  SOypc  in  1720,  ud  re-lnoed  ' 
TtJiar  BnlugameiiU  In  2  rols.  (olio  (17M). 


Fith 


Stowell,  'Wn.LiAH  8coTT,  LocLO  (j.  1745, 
(f.  1836),  was  the  elder  brother  of  Lord  Eldon. 
From  the  Orammar  School  of  Newcaatle-on- 
Tyne,  ho  went  up  to  Coniaa  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  as  a  scholar,  and  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship. In  1774  he  was  appointed  Cam- 
den Header  in  ancient  history,  while  in 
the  meantime  he  was  studying  for  the  bar. 
Pot  eighteen  years  he  remained  at  oitloid. 
He  then  practised  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Admiralty  Courts.  Practice  flowed  in  to  him 
at  once.  In  four  years  he  was  appointed 
Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Faculties,  and  five 
years  later  Judge  of  the  Consistory  Court  and 
Advocate- Oentnol,  with  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and,  ten  years  later,  he  became  Judge  of 
the  High  Court  of  Admiialty.  In  1790  he 
had  be^  returned  to  Parliament  for  Downton, 
but  during  a  long  career  in  Parliament  he 
scarcely  ever  made  a  long  speech.  In  1821 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  As  a  judg;e 
he  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  He  nuka 
even  higher  than  his  (fistinguished  brother. 
He  was  painstaking,  clear,  and  logical  in  his 
decisions,  and  disiilaysd  a  breadth  of  learning 


law  from  the  ill-fashioned  labouis  of  his  pre- 
decessoia,  erecting  a  temple  of  jurisprudence, 
and  laying  its  foundtttiDnB  not  on  fleeting 
policy,  or  m  occasional  interests,  but  in  uni- 
versu  and  immutable  justice." 

HaSBunl,  BtjKTtt:  Amiul  Obitvirt.llS!. 
Steitford,  Thomas  WsMTwosm,  Eaii, 
OF  (».  April,  1693,  ({.May  12,  1041),  the  son  of 
Bir  WilliBm  Wentworth,  wsa  educated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  represented  York- 
shire in  Parliament  from  1613  to  1628,  with 
the  exception  of  the  assembly  of  1626,  when 
he  was  incapacitated  by  being  appointed 
sheriff.  In  Parliament  Wentworth  main- 
tained an  independent  position,  inclining 
rather  to  the  popular  party  than  to  the  court, 
he  opposed  the  attempt  of  James  tt 


In  1627  he  opposed  the  ft. 

loan  levied  by  Charles,  and  was  for  a  short 
time  in  confinement.  In  the  Parliament  of 
1628  he  for  a  time  exercised  great  influence 
in  the  Commons,  and  attempted  to  embody 
the  libcitieB  of  the  subject  in  a  bill,  and 
thereby  to  lay  a  seoare  foundation  tor  tike 
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future^  and  leconcile  kin^  and  Commoiu. 
But  he  did  not  iliAre  in  the  gensTal  passion  tor 
war  witlL  13pauiuil624,  nordidhaBfrnpatbise 
vith  the  objections  cd  the  Putitauui  to  the 
king's  religioiu  policf.  What  he  deorad 
vaia  gotarnment  intelligmt  enough  to  per- 
oeire  ^e  real  needs  of  the  nation,  and  stivog 
enough  to  carry  out  practical  refoims,  in 
■pite  of  the  oppoaition  of  local  and  class 
iotereeta.  It  was  in  accordance  with  these 
ideas  that  Wentworth  entered  the  king's 
serrice.  He  was  created  a  peer  in  July,  1  SI^S, 
and  became  in  December  of  the  same  year 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  North.  He 
entered  the  Privy  Council  inNaTsmber,  16^9, 
and  became  Lo^  Deputy  ol  Ireland  in  the 
■ununer  of  1630.  Measures  for  the  hotter 
carrying  out  of  the  poco-  law,  for  the  relief 
of  commerce,  and  for  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  people  were 
[HOhably  the  refults  of  his  presence  in  the 
CoonciL  Id  the  North  his  vigoroua  enforce- 
ments of  the  law  without  respect  of  persons, 
was  the  chief  chaiscterirtic  of  his  odmiuis- 
trotion.  In  Ireland  bis  abilities  had  freer 
•cope.  Be  protected  trade,  founded  the  flax 
manufacture,  organised  a  reopect&hle  army, 
and  introduMd  many  reforms  mto  the  Church 
and  the  administration.  But  his  harshness 
to  individuals,  and  his  intolerance  of  oppo- 
sition gained  him  numerous  enemies  amongst 
the  English  colonists,  whilst  his  disregard  of 
the  king's  promises  to  the  native  Irish,  and 
the  thnatened  Plantation  of  Coonaught, 
created  feelingt  of  distrust  and  dread,  which 
bore  fruit  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  In  Sept., 
1639,  he  was  summoned  to  England,  and  be- 
came at  once  the  leading  spirit  in  the  com- 
mittee of  eight,  to  wbom  Scotch  aSain  were 
entrusted,  and  the  king's  chief  adviser.  In 
Jan.,  1640,  he  was  created  Earl  of  StniSord. 
By  his  advice  the  king  summoned  the  Short 
Parliament,  and  dissolved  it  when  it  became 
unruly.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  Scotland,  he  anggeateil  expedients  of 
every  kind — a  loon  from  Spain,  the  debase- 
ment of  the  coinage,  and  the  employment 
ot  the  Irish  army  to  subdue  Scotland,  or 
if  necessary  to  keep  down  England.  The 
king  appointed  him  Lieutenant- Genera]  of 
the  English  army  (Aug.  20,  1640),  but  his 
oaemr  could  not  avert  defeat,  and  when  the 
council  of  pasrs  advised  the  king  to  anmmon 
a  Parliament,  hie  fate  was  assurnd.  In  spite 
of  illness  Strafford  hurried  up  to  London  to 
impeach  the  popular  leaders  for  treasonable 
correspondence.  Pym  moved  Strafford's  im- 
peachment on  Nov.  11,  and  he  'was  arrested 
the  same  day.  His  trial  began  in  West- 
minster Hall  on  Harch  22,  1641.  The  ex- 
treme party  in  the  Commons,  divatlBfied 
with  the  slow  and  doubtful  couT«eof  impeooh- 
ment,  brought  in  a  bill  ot  attainder  (April 
10),  which  passed  ita  third  reading  in  the 
Commons  on  April  21,  and  in  the  Lords  on 
Hay  8.    The  king's  attempU  to  aave  Stnf- 


foid,  and  above  all  the  diaoovery  of  the  first 
Army  Plot,  sealed  his  fate,  and  prercaUed  the 
acceptance  of  a  suggested  compromise,  which 
would  have  saved  his  life,  but  incapacitated 
him  from  all  office.  The  king  postponed  his 
answer  as  long  as  he  could,  and  cunsolted  tha 
bishops  and  jodgess  but  the  danger  of  a 
popular  rising  induced  him  to  yield,  and 
give  bis  aJKut  to  the  bOl  (Uay  10).  Straf- 
ford was  executed  on  Hay  12.  His  aT'-  ' 
was  reversed  in  1662. 


Lileol  » 


._     The  bill  of  attunder 

against  Sttaflord  passed  the  third  loading 
(April  2,  16*1)  by  a  maiority  of  204  aninH 
69.  Mr.  William  Wheeler,  M.P.  for  West- 
bury,  took  down  the  names  of  the  miooritf , 
copiea  of  tha  list  got  abroad,  and  one  was 
pCHted  np  in  the  OU  Palace  Yard,  West- 
minster, with  tha  addition  "  these  ore  the 
Straffoidians,  betrayen  of  their  ooantTv." 
The  list  included  the  names  of  Belden,  Lccd 
Digby,  Orlando  Bridgeman,  and  Holbome^ 
It  did  not  contain  uumb  of  Falklaod  and 
Hyde,  who  voted  for  the  bill.  The  pnblka- 
tion  of  the  division  lisle  was  at  this  time  a 

published  the  e 
the  year  188S. 

Clanndoti.  Bid.  <f  Uu  KiMUoa ;  T.  L.  8aa- 
ford,  Sdidia  and  iUtutntuai  ^Uu  final  BiM- 

Btnito  SfltOraMmtl,  Tin,  ntoated 
in  the  Straita  ot  HaUooa,  comprim  Pcnang. 
Singapore,  Ualaooo,  and  Wellesley  Pro- 
vince, llieae  sattlemantB  ori^nally  fbnned 
under  the  Indian  government,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  charge  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
1867.  The  government  of  the  collective 
colony  at  Singapore  is  Teeted  in  a  governor 
and  executive  conneil  at  nine  members,  and  a 
legislative  oounoil  of  ten  official  axid  six 
unofBcial  members  nominated  by  the  crown. 
Fenang  has  a  Ueutenant-govemor,  and 
IfalaccK  a  reddent,  both  nndto'  Ute  Qovamor 
of  Singapore.  The  popolatian  ia  very 
mixed,  and  includes  Malays,  Chinese,  Bm- 
galese,  Arabs,  Burmese,  Rinmiwo.  and  nnme- 
rouB  other  race*. 

Stn'tford,  Jamt,   Archlndiop  of   Out- 


employed  on  embasaiaB  by  Edward  It.,  and 
in  1333  was  made  Bishop  ot  Winchester  by 
the  Pope,  contrary  to  tbe  wishes  of  the  king, 
who,  however,  eventually  reoogniaed  him. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  depoaitiim  of 
Edward  II.,  hut  thoQ^  ha  saw  the  ill  i  isiiUj 
of  getting  rid  of  the  mfatuated  king,  be  did 
not  widh  to  put  the  power  into  the  nanda  of 
Isabella  and  Hortiener.  His  oppoaition  to 
[t^itKm,  aikd  be 


the  guilt;  pair  led  to  hi* 
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-WM  oompelltd  to  ta^e  rela^  in  a  forest  in 
Hampshire,  whers  he  lenuuned  tiH  Oie  full 
ot  HortimeT.  Edwanl  III.  made  him  Chaii' 
vellor  in  1330,  and  he  was  tnaaUted  to  the 
ne  of  Oanterhoiy  in  1333.  He  held  the 
Ureat  Baal  twice  agaia,  from  133fi  to  1337 
and  for  a  short  period  in  1340.     In  this  latter 

Ki  occurred  tlie  ^reat  qnaml  between  the 
g  and  the  aiohhiahop.  Thsre  ia  no  donbt 
that  Btratford  waa  a  faithful  miniater  to 
Edward,  but  it  waa  imponible  for  him  to  find 
money  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
ooiOy  Freneh  wars.  Edward,  angared  by 
his  wont  of  money  and  the  ill-lncoew  of  his 
expeditioB,  turned  round  on  the  archbishop 
and  accnsed  him  of  malTeraatioii.  A  lengthy 
disputefoUowed,  in  the  course  of  whic:hthe 
king  being  deairoas  of  bringing  Stratford 
before  the  Conndl,  Uie  peers  declared  that  a 
r  could  only  be  tried  by  the  House  of 


got  Parliament  on  bis  aide,  the  long  waa 
polled,  to  give  in,  and  a  raconciliatioa  loi- 
lowed.  Stratford  was  often  employed  by  the 
king  on  important  afiaira,  but  he  never  again 
received  the  ohancnllorship.  Though  they 
can  hardly  rank  as  statconen,  tbe  archbishop 
and  his  brother  were  able  and  &ithf  ul  min- 
iaten,  anxious  to  check  the  extravagance  of  the 
king,  and  to  preserre  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Hook,  AnIMihmi  of  OHitffton  ;  W.  Lone- 
man,  XdMrd  IIM  TMxi. 


took  place  during  the  Great  Rebel 
ParliamBDtary  forces  under  OenaialChudleigh, 
Sir  Eichard  Duller,  Sir  Alexander  Oarew, 
and  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  were  defeated  by 
the  Comiah  army  under  Sir  Balph  Hopton 
and  Sir  Bavil  GrenviUe.  The  Pa^iamantary 
forces  were  weakened  by  the  detachment  M 
Sir  George  Chudleigh  with  all  their  cavalry. 
They  were  posted  on  the  top  of  Stratton  Hifi, 
which  the  Cumish  army  after  aevenil  houia' 
hard  fighting  succeeded  in  storming.  General 
Chodleigh  and  1,700  prisoners  were  taken, 
together  with  thirteen  giina,  and  all  the 
baggage  and  stores  of  the  defeated  army. 

BtrloKUlld,  AoNia  (h.  1803,  d.  1874), 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  StricfcUnd, 
of  Beydon  Hall,  Suffolk,  was  the  author  of 
nomenms  works  of  Action  and  poetry.  She 
published  Liva  of  tin  Qutau  of  England  from 
tki  Norman  Omquft,  12  vols.,  IBlO— fS  fnew 
ed.,  8  vols.,  18S1~62),  which  attained  great 
popularity.  The  work  is  interesting,  and 
written  in  a  lively  style,  bnt  the  author's 
judgment  waa  not  sufficiently  critical,  nor 
her  acquaintance  with  general  English  his- 
tory wide  enough,  tor  it  to  be  of  mncb  value 
as  an  authority.  In  18S0 — E>9  she  wrote  Lita 
of  tht  Quettu  of  Sattland,  which  inclndea  an 
Blaboiate,  but  not  umclusive,  vindication  of 
Hary  Queen  of  Boots.     In  1886  she  published 


_.  the 

last  Pariiament  of  James  I.,  and  the 
five  Parliaments  of  his  son.  In  the  third 
Farl^uient  of  Charles  ha  took  part  in  the 
tumult  caused  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
ttie  Sp«^»r's  redusal  to  put  Eliot's  leaolutioos, 
for  which  he  was  called  before  the  Council 
and  imprisoned  until  January,  1S40.  In  the 
Long  Parliament  he  is  mentioned  by  Clarendon 
as  "  one  of  those  ephori  who  most  avowed  the 
corhing  and  suppreoeiag  of  majesty,"  and 
"  one  A  the  Sercest  men  of  the  party,  and  of 
the  party  only  for  his  fierceness."  On  Dec. 
34,  1640,  he  introduced  the  bill  for  annual 
Parliaments,  and  on  Nov.  SS,  in  1641,  moved 
that  the  kingdom  should  be  put  in  a  posture 
of  defence.  He  did  not  scruple  to  avow  that 
the  safety  of  the  Parliament  oepended  on  the 
Soottiah  army,  and  the  necosaity  of  keeping  it 
in  England.  "  The  sons  of  Zeruiah,"  he  said 
(referring  to  the  court  party),  "  are  too  strong 
for  us."  He  was  one  of  the  five  members 
ipesched  by  the  king  (Jan.,  1S12).    After 


in  the  Commons  opposed  all  proposal*  to  traat. 
8.  a.  Oudliwr,  BM.  •tr'Atg.,  U 


Stmnffpow  waa 

do  Clare,  ^arl  ot  f 


the  cuTDame  of  Richard 
Pembroke,  a  nobleman  of 
ruined  fortunes  and  adventurous  spirit.  It 
waa  this  donbtlew  that  made  him  eogar  to 
accept  tiie  hand  ot  Eva,  dau^ter  of  the  King 
of  Leinster,  and  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Ireland.  He  applied  to  Heniy  for  leave,  and 
got  a  dabioui  answer,  which  became  Anally 
an  absolute  prohibition,  but  in  spite  ot  it  he 
sailed  from  MiUord  Haren  in  1169.  In  1170 
he  niairied  Eva,  and  was  probably  elected 
tanist,  and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Lein- 
ster in  1171.  Inll72he]olnedHanryinNor- 
mandy,  and  returned  to  Ireland  as  governor 
in  1173.  A  mutiny  of  the  soldiery  compelled 
him  to  supersede  his  friend  Harvey  Mount- 
Manrice  by  Haymond  le  GroB,  but  he  refused 
him  the  l^d  of  his  sister.  Being  defeated 
by  the  CBrians  in  1174  he  found  it  necessary 
to  aooept  Raymond  as  a  brother-in-law. 
Though  Henry  himself  had  recalled  that 
leader,  the  voice  of  the  soldiery  again  corn- 
polled  Strongbow  to  make  Raymond  their 
commander.  In  1 1 76  he  died  at  Dublin  of  a 
cancer  in  the  lev,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral.  Be  Idt  but  one  daughter,  Isabel. 
who  brought  his  vast  lands  to  William 
Marshal  A  Pembroke,  her  husband.  Ac- 
cording to  Oireldoi  he  never  originated  an 
enterprise,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  guided 
by  ouiers ;  he,  however,  allows  him  to  have 
been  just  and  even  generous,  and  brave  in 
battle.  He  was  a  muniScent  patron  of  the 
Church,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  priory  of 
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Stryp^  John  (4.  1843,  d.  1737),  4ii 
induatnuue  cotapUer  of  materiala  for  Uia 
hiatorj  of  Qia  English  Keformatioa,  woa  vicar 
of  Laytoa  in  Euez.  ilis  chief  worke  are 
EeeiaiaiSieai  Memorial;  a  Chujcb  MHtorj 
under  Henry  VIU.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary, 
with  in  valuable  original  papers  in  appendioea ; 
2'A<  AtinaU  b/  the  Jiefarmattm  ;  the  Live,  of 
CroHnur,  Parker,  Grindul,  iChitsift,  Cheke, 
Smith,  txiAAylmer  ;  and  an  enlarged  edition  of 
Stove's  Survey  of  Londim  (IT20).  A  man  ol 
little  ability  and  soma  prejudice,  Strype's  solid 
work  has  made  Iuk  caUectioni  quite  indiapen- 
sable  for  the  history  of  the  change  of  religion 
ia  England.  The  beat  edition  is  that  of  the 
Oilord  Pre«  in  octavo. 

Stmazt  TaaaJUj.  The  Stoarta  were 
deioeuded  fiom  a  certain  Walter  Fits-Alan, 
lord  tA  Oawestry,  who  entered  the  eervice 
of  David  I.,  by  whom  he  was  OTatted  High 
StewKid  of  Scotland.  The  office  became 
hereditary  in  the  family.  Alexander,  the 
fourth  Steward  of  the  Fits-Alan  stock,  com* 
manded  at  the  battle  oi  I^rgs  in  12S3;  the 
fifth,  June*,  waa  one  of  Uie  regents  appointed 
on  the  death  of  Alexander  HI. ;  the  sixth, 
Walter,  supported  Hubert  Bruce,  mnunandBd 
a  division  at  Bannockbum,  and  wa«  rewarded 
in  I31S  by  the  hand  of  Bmoe's  daughter, 
Uorjory.  Marjory's  son,  Robert,  ruled  Scot- 
land aa  regent  during  the  minority  of  David 
H.  and  his  <»ptivity  in  England,  and  upon 
David's  death,  in  1371,  succeeded  to  the 
Scottish  throne.  fPor  the  history  of  the 
Stuart  sovereigns  a{  Scotland,  tw  Bobebt  U. 
and  ni.,  Juus  I.,   U.,  IIL.  IV.,  V,,   and 


With  the  accession  of  Jame»  YI.  of  Scotland 
to  the  English  throne  (16Q3J  as  Jamea  I., 
the  history  of  the  Stuart  rule  in  England 
begins ;  it  is  that  of  the  trTtnaitioa  from 
the  personal  govenunent  of  the  Yorkist  and 
Tudor  periods  to  the  Parliamentary  nysteni 
of  Hanoverisn  times.  Such  atransitioii  woa, 
in  England,  inevitable  ;  but  to  the  character 
and  policy  of  the  Stuart  kings  it  was  due 
that  the  change  had  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  rebellion  and  a  revolutjou. 
Parliament  had  already  in  the  later  ^ears 
ol  Etixabeth  begun  to  assume  a  more  inde- 
pendent attitude :  but  that  queen  had  tact 
enough  to  keep  it  in  good  temper,  and,  as  in 
the  qoeetion  of  the  monopolies,  knew  when  to 
yield.  But  James  I.  was  utterly  devoid  ot 
tact,  and  nerer  succeeded  in  making  hims^ 
respected.  More  than  this,  he  continually 
foKed  npon  men's  attention  a  doctrine  of 
prero^tive  which  cut  at  the  root  of  English 
liberties.  Moreover,  his  Scotch  experience 
had  rendered  him  singularly  unSt  to  deal 
with  English  ecclesiastical  difficulties.  The 
time  had  come  for  oonceaaione  t«,  or  at  any 
B  conaideiate  treatment  of,  the  Puritaiu. 


valued  it  hirijy  aa  a  means  of  keeping  Qua 

clergy  in  order ;  any  oonceaaion  to  the  Pun- 
tana  would,  he  thought,  weaken  episocnl 
authority,  and  so  prepare  the  way  fur  that 
independence  of  the  clergy  which  in  Scotland 
had  proved  so  dangerous  to  the  state ;  Ihen- 
(ore  he  refused  all  change,  and  so  brooght 
about  the  union  against  bimsell  of  the  poll- 
titxil  and  religious  oppositions.  His  domeatio 
difficulties  were  increased  by  his  ill-advised 
foreign  pohcy.  Jomee  knew  far  better  than 
his  subjects  tjie  true  position  of  afiaiis  on  th« 
Continent ;  and,  although  his  policy  of  me- 
diation could  never  have  auoceeded.  a  frank 
statement  of  ratsons  would  have  done  much 
to  leesen  the  opposition  of  the  Commona ;  blit 
aa  he  took  no  pains  to  make  his  people  nnder- 
etandhim,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Protestant 
feeling  of  the  country  ahould  be  offended  by 
tho  marriage  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  Of 
the  king's  refunl  to  interfere  enei^eticalty 
to  save  the  Falatinal«.  So  flnn  was  the 
distrust  which  his  action  inspired,  that  ev«n 
when,  under  pressure  from  Buckingham, 
James  declared  war  against  Spain,  Parliameot 
would  not  believe  that  a  great  continental 
war  waa  seriously  intended,  and  refoaed  Ra))- 
plies.  The  queetion  more  and  more  deuiy 
defined  itself :  could  the  king  peniat  in  a 
certain  policy,  or  retain  a  csitain  minister, 
against  the  will  of  Parliament  f  The  actiul 
Parliamentary  gains  of  Jamee's  reign  were 
but  few ;  more  important  waa  it  that  the 
impositions  had  raised  the  question  of  unpar- 
liamentary taxation,  and  that  the  revival  of 
impeauhmont  had  given  Parliament  a  weapon 
against  the  king.  Bat  it  is  idear  that  if  the 
king  determined  to  carry  out  a  certain  policy 
agamat  the  wish  of  hia  subjects,  and  to  raise 
the  neccHsary  funds  by  unparliamentary 
means,  and  if  Parliament  iu  vain  attacked 
ininiaters,  the  ultimate  issue  would  depend  on 
the  preponderance  of  power,  and  thia  could  be 
decided  only  by  war.  This  is  what  came  Xo 
pass  under  Charles  I. 

But  while  the  victon  of  Parliament  waa 
inevitable,  it  waa  well  Uiat  it  ahould  not  be 
premjiture.  Hod  Charles  yielded  to  all  the 
demands  of  the  Commons  in  1629,  hod  he 
given  them  complete  control  of  taxation,  and 
recognised  the  rceponaibiUty  of  ministers,  he 
would  have  handed  over  his  sovereignty  to 
them.  But  the  Commons  were  not  yet  fit  to 
exercise  such  ■  powm-.  Their  supremacy 
would  hare  establiahed  a  gro^  tyranny  in 
eccleaiaatical  matters,  for  all  opinions  dialiked 
by  the  majority  of  average  Englishmen 
would  have  been  proacribed  in  the  National 
Church.  Nor  were  the  Commons  as  yet  fit  to 
govern.  Nothing  existed  comparable  to  the 
modem  system  of  cabinet  and  party  govern- 
ment ;  the  rule  of  the  House  of  C  ~ 
would  have  been  the  rule  of  ai 
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Laud's  actioiL  upon  beoommgf  aiclibiBliop,  and 

the  attempt  to  raise  Ship-money,  Btren^iLeiLed 
and  bound  more  closely  t«getJier  the  Puritan 
and  tbe  cemititutionalist  opposition ;  and  when 
the  Scotch  attack  forced  ChurlsB  to  put  him- 
■bU  into  tho  handa  of  Parlituapjit,  the  oppo- 
sition saw  theii  onn  stiength,  and  Charles 
had  to  siurender  one  by  one  the  poiren  and 
prerogatiTes  by  which  h«  had  attempted  to 

Bat  the  redresa  of  political  grierances  left 
the  celigiouB  difficolties  etill  naBoIved.  It 
became  clear  during  the  strngglea  of  1611  — 
42  that  the  main  question  left  was  that  of 
the  existence  of  epiacopacy ;  from  the  epiaoci- 
palian  party  arose  the  Cavalier  party;  and 
thouj4i  the  attempt  to  seize  the  Five  Members, 
and  ute  consequent  introdnction  of  the  Uilitia 
Bill  was  the  immediate  caose  of  the  war,  the 
religious  element  was  tar  mot«  important 
than  tbe  constitutional  in  tbe  euly  years  o( 
thew&r. 

The  constitutioiial  questions  of  the  second 
Btnaxt  period  differ  from  those  of  the  flist. 
No  longer  was  there  a  direct  assertion  of 
"  absolute  power ;  "  no  unparliamentary  taxa- 
tion was  attempted :  there  was  no  exerdae  of 
i'  udicial  power  by  Counci]  or  Star  Chamber. 
;harle«  II.  ruled  not  against,  bnt  through  a 
Parliament  which  he  tried  to  make  lubser' 
visnt.  Yet  the  J  udges  were  still  ondar  court 
influence;  prerogative  lingered  in  tbe  "  dis- 
pensing power ; "  and  divine  right  reappeared 
under  the  doctrine  of  "  non-resmtaoce."  The 
fall  of  tbe  Whigs  after  tbe  diHsolution  of  1681 
showed  how  strong  the  Royalist  feeling  of  the 
country  remained,  in  spite  of  eighteen  years' 
misgovemment ;  and  eren  after  the  lessons 
of  Uie  Great  Kebollion,  the  Stuarts  might  at 
the  eleventh  hour  bave  succeeded  in  o'Cftting 
a  despotism,  had  not  Jamea  II.  attacked  the 
English  Church,  and  lo  united  all  classes 
against  him. 

The  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  and  of 
Anne,  though  the  sisters  were  o(  the  Stuart 
house,  are  more  closely  connected  with  later 
than  with  earlier  bisUiry.  In  them  begins 
tbe  development  of  party  cabinet  govern- 
ment; and  instead  of  a  shifting  pdioy  of 
neutiality  or  a  truckling  to  France,  the  great 
struggle  commanees  between  France  and 
England  which  was  to  last  till  the  present 
century.  [Pbtition  o*  Hiohi;  Qbiat  Hb- 
Bnujo-.  fto] 

QudSner.  Hul.  af  Bu.,  la»—Ka  Is  the 
rnat  aathorlliT  for  Charlea  I.  and  James  I,  ; 
Baikkfl,  BU.  ^  £iif  „  ta  siieoidlTnliuible  tm 
Uw  iBtat  Stnarta.  For  CbirJH  U.  uid  Jomec 
EL  we  bive  *iao  Maoaali^'i  briJUant  but  not 
alwart  Crmtnorth/  Hwf,  of  Bnt.  Tlie  best 
■hort  gebAT^  nketob  is  in  the  mia]!  Tolume  br 
Kr.  Osidiner,  mtiUed  Tlu  PuriUn  B^MIim. 

Btnaxt,  Abublla.    [Arabella  Stdast.] 

Stnjurt,  Chablbb  Eowakd,  known  as  the 
YouNO  Pretkitobb  (4.  1720,  d.  1788),  i 
■oa  of  JamM  Edward  Stuart,  and  C 


granddaughter  of  John  SobiesU,  King  of 
Poland.  He  was  bom  at  Home.  Uis  educa- 
tion was  very  much  neglected.  He  became  of 
political  importance  on  the  renewal  of  the 
hostility  between  England  and  Fiance  after 
the  tall  of  Walpole.  Qtrdinal  Tencin,  the 
French  minister,  was  in  favour  of  an  invasion 
of  England,  and  in  1 743  Charles  came  to  Paris. 
Louis  XV.,  although  he  refused  to  see  him, 
wasnotunbiendlyto  his  cause;  16,000  veterans 
under  Mai«bal  Snie  were  stationed  at  Dun- 
kirk, while  Qeets  wore  collected  at  Brest  and 
Toulon.  But  the  French  admiral,  Uoque- 
feuille,  feared  to  attack  the  English  under 
Sir  John  Norris  ;  his  ships  were  lUspeised  by 
a  storm,  and  the  French  ministry  abandoning 
the  design,  appointed  Saie  to  command  in 
Flanders.  TTie  Pretender  retired  to  Paris, 
whence  he  communicated  with  his  Scotch 
adherents  through  Murray  of  Bronghton. 
llie  results  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  (1746) 
caused  bim  to  hasten  his  plans.  He  embarked 
at  Nantes  (1T46)  in  a  pnvateer,  attended  by  a 
French  man-of-war,  but  the  latter  vessel  was 
attacked  and  disabled  by  an  English  ship,  so 
that  Charles  arrived  in  Scotland  stripped  of 
supplies,  and  with  only  seven  companicmB. 
[Jacobitbs.]  After  tbe  battle  of  CuUoden 
Charles  fled,  and  succeeded,  after  Ave  months' 
wanderings  in  the  Hebrides,  in  escapii^  to 
France.  He  owed  his  lite  to  Flora  Mac- 
donald.  On  hia  retum  to  Paris  be  found  that 
□o  more  help  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
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joopoaed  that  he  shonld  be  supplied  with 
French  troops  on  condition  that  in  the  event 
of  his  success,  Ireland  should  be  given  to 
Louis.  Charles  replied,  "  Non,  U.  le  Cardinal, 
tout  on  rian,  point  de  partage."  In  1747  he 
went  to  Spain,  and  in  1748  to  Prosaia,  to  bj 
and  get  assistance,  but  withont  auoceaa.  B!e 
quarrelled  with  hia  father  and  brother  when 
the  latter  became  a  cardinal.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Fninoe  by  the  conditions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  he  ob- 
stinately refused  to  go,  and  was  imprisoned. 
He  resided  chiefly  after  this  with  his  friend, 
the  Due  de  Bouillon,  in  the  forest  of  Aidsnnes. 
In  1760,  and  perhaps  in  1753,  he  paid 
mysterious  visita  to  England  On  the  death 
of^  his  father  he  repaired  to  Rome.  His 
character  had  become  degraded ;  his  former 
chivalrous  promise  had  quite  vanished,  he 
was  a  confirmed  drDnkord,  and  bis  friends 
were  alienated  by  his  refusal  to  dismiss  hia 
mistren.  Miss  Walkinahaw,  who  it  was  said 
betrayed  his  plana.  In  ITT2  be  married 
Princeaa  Louisa  of  Stolbcrg,  a  girl  of  twenty, 
but  the  union  whs  nnhappy,  and  she  eloped 
with  Alfleri.  Hia  adherents  had  sent  mm 
proposals  that  year  of  setting  up  hia  standard 
in  America.  "  The  abiStiee  of  Rinco 
Charles,"  says  Lord  Stanhope,  "  I  may  ob- 
serve, stood  in  direct  contrast  to  his  father's. 
No  man  conid  exprssa  himself  with   mora 
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le  other  haod  Ilia  condnot  was  always 

in  energy  luid  entorpriw.     Charlea 

WM   no   peDmoD ;   vhile    in  action,  he  was 

Buperioc.     His  quick  iattJligance,  his  prompt- 

oeoa   of   decision,   his   Dontampt  tA   danger, 

I   retorded  on    miquGetionable  teBtimony. 


StBdHps,  Hut.  if  n>f.;  Leob.BW.  */  O* 
n^MaoA  Si-tiiry ;  Hona*  W^iolt,  CWfn  if 
a*aTnIl.;Sw,li,i</n,fPfiniitCliaTlmMi<iiri: 

Vaaoa  Lm,  TM  Cr>iuit<a  of  JUm^. 

Stniut,  Jjuibb  Edwakii,  known  aa  the  Old 
^LtT^nuL  a.  lesa,  tt.  nen).  was  th«  son  of 
H  It.  and  Mary  of  Hodena.    It  was 


Q  June*  n.  contemplated  flight  he  was 

conTeyed  to  France  by  Lanwm.  In  1701,  at 
his  father'a  deathbed,  be  was  aoknawledged  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  king  undertook  to  uphold 
his  cUimt.  In  1703  Louis  fitted  out  an  expe- 
dition against  this  country.  But  James,  who 
was  to  have  accompanied  it,  wu  taken  ill 
of  the  measles,  and  the  expedition  failed 
completely.  He  then  joined  the  French  army, 
and  was  preaent  at  the  battle  of  Oade- 
narde.  On  the  fall  of  the  Whigs  his  pros- 
pects oonsiderably  improved.  In  IT  1 1  Harler 
opened  negotiations  for  peace  with  the  French 
court  through  the  AbM  Gantier,  who  was 
also  a  Jacobite  agenL  In  171S  janwa  Ten- 
tured  to  write  to  his  sitter  Anne.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  Peaoe  of  Utrecht,  he  was 
'"   '   '  D  leave  France,  and  mnored  to 


Hgalnst  him  were  isnied  by  both  Houses  of 
Farliunent.  On  receiving  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Anne,  he  went  nom  Bar-le-Duo  to 
Plombitoes,  where  he  issued  a  proclamatiim 
ciaiming  the  crown,  and  from  thence  to  Com- 
menjy.  With  Bolingbrohe  as  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Pretender's  scheme*  seemed  to  have 
a  chance  of  success.  It  was  hoped  that 
Louis  might  be  indaced  to  break  the  peace ; 
the  Jocohitea  in  England  were  suppoeed  to 
be  eager  to  rise.  But  the  flight  of  Ormonde 
from  England  was  followed  by  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  Despite  Boiingbroke's  advice  Har 
rose  in  Scotland.  [JacoBirs*.]  It  was  not  until 
Mar's  expedition  was  doomed  to  failure  that 
James  arrived  in  Scotland.  He  went  to 
Scone,  where  ha  assumed  the  style  of  royalty. 


withdrew  before  him,  and,  deserting  their 
followers,  secretly  fled  to  France.  On  his 
return  James  most  onjugtly  laid  the  blame 
of  the  failure  on  Holingbroke,  and  dis- 
missed him.  His  plaoe  was  taken  by  Mar. 
In  1717  Cbarlcs  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  the 
Hpanish  minister  Alberoni,  reaolved  to  bring 


about  a  Stuart  restoration.  But  their  plana 
failed.  Soon  afterwaids  the  Begant  of  Fraww 
was  ooTDpalled  by  the  English  gDvemment  to 
expel  James  from  the  French  daminiona.  Ha 
went  to  Rome  (1717).  He  was  betrothed  lo 
Clementina,  granddaughter  of  John  SoUesk^ 
Kingof  Poland;  but  on  her  way  to  Rome,  abs 
was  arrested  by  the  Emperor,  and  drtainsd 
prisoner.  In  1719  Alhcnmi  fitted  ont  an 
expedition  against  England.  The  Pretamder 
was  invited  to  Spain,  and  there  publicly 
received.  The  expedition  under  Oimcmde  was 
scattered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  This  year 
Princess  Sobieski  escaped  from  Austria,  and 
went  to  Italy,  where  she  married  the  Pra- 
tender.  In  1721  Charles  Edward  was  bom. 
In  1722  Atterbnry's  plot  for  a  short  period 
seemed  likely  to  succeed.  Jamessentansxtra- 
ordinary  declaration  from  Lucca,  oSaring  lo 
allow  Qearg«  II.  the  succession  to  the  throae, 
and  the  title  of  King  of  Hanover,  if  ha 
would  quietly  surrender  the  Englieh  czown 
In  1738  an  unsnccessful  attempt  to  mcitea 
rebellifm  in  the  Highlands  was  made  by 
Allan  Cameron.  James  had  quarreled  with 
Mar,  and  now  had  as  a  favourite  Colonel  Hay, 
who  was  made  Secretary  of  State  aoci  Earl  <d 
Invenkew.  Clementina,  jealous  of  InToneas, 
left  him,  whonat  the  Emperm' and  Spain  were 
alicimted  from  him.  On  the  death  of  George 
L  he  repaired  to  Lorraine  full  of  hope*. 
They  were  soon  dashed  ta  the  ground,  and 
the  French  government  were  compelled  to 
send  bim  from  Fiance.  Ha  returned  to  Italy 
and  was  reconciled  to  his  wife.  She  died  in 
178£.  He  now  took  as  liis  adriaer  James 
Murray,  Inverness's  brother-in-law,  whem 
he  created  Earl  of  Dunbar.  On  the  breakiiig 
out  of  war  between  England  and  France 
(1716)  the  Jacobite  hopes  revived.  An  aao- 
ciati<m  of  aeven  waa  formed  in  Scotland ;  the 
English  Jacobites  were  louaed ;  the  French 
minister  was  friendly  to  hia  caoie.  Tha 
ultimate  result  of  these  intrignel  wa*  the 
Young  Pretender's  aipeditiou  in  1746.  Jamea 
Edward  now  ceaaed  to  exercise  any  real  in- 
fluence. Hh  quarrelled  with  his  son  in  17*7. 
Jamea  had  Cau  abilities,  but  wae  thoronghly 
selfish,  faithless,  and  licentious. 

JoHL  lC<i»(n  •/  UM  PrrtndfT)  BlaBhapa, 
HM.  o/  Aim    Laokr.  BiM.  tf  tt>  K«U««lk 

8ta1)1)e,  Thoius,  a  Puritan  lawn^er,  and 
brother>in-uiw  of  Cartwright,  wrote  in  167B 
a  pamphlet  against  the  proposed  marriage  ot 
Bfiiabeth  with  the  Duke  of  Anjon.  For  Ihi* 
. J  ..  have  his  nght  hand  c-' 


s  sentenced  t 


nid  to  have  wived  hi*  hat  ii  . 
crying,  "Long  live  Queen  Elizabeth ! "  Tlut 
story  is,  however,  doubtful.  Stubbe  waa  in 
158T  employed  by  Borleigb  to  answer  the 
libel!  of  Cardinal  Allen.  In  IG88  he  waa 
elected  M.P.  for  Yarmouth. 

8ta1>lM,  Thoiu*  {d.   1S73},   a   Dominj. 
can,   wrote  a  elironicila  ti  the  Arohladiopa 
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Stnkaler*  ^i'  Thomas  (i.  1GT8),  an  ai- 
bersnt  of  ths  Ploteotor  SomeiBet,  van  impli- 
cated in  tlie  Tobellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
(t9S4),  and  «M  compelled  to  leave  Eng-land, 
mbBaquentlj  becoEmng  s  noted  piiHte  or 
"»  attenraida  went  to  Ireland 


In  IGTO  he  betook  hiniseU  to  Spain,  and 
enterad  into  negotiations  with  Philip,  de- 
clftring  that  his  inflaence  was  sufficient  to 
procuie  an  easr  conquest  of  Ireland ;  but  the 
contemplatod  mvasiaD  came  to  nothing.  A 
few  yean  later  Stokelej  again  projected  an 
attack  on  Ireland,  bat  this  time  with  papal 
aid ;  ha  was  killed,  however,  on  his  way  at 
AJoasar  in  battle  with  the  Uoois. 

Sabiafsndatloii  was  the  procew  of 
creating  inferior  feudal  obligations  b;  the 
lord  of  a  flef.  For  example,  a  lord  who  held 
an  estate  of  the  crown,  would  grant  pait  of 
it  to  a  lub-tenant  of  his  own,  who  would 
henoetbrward  stand  in  an  analogons  relation 
to  him  to  that  in  which  he  stood  to  his  lord. 
Very  often  the  process  of  lubinfendatlon 
went  so  tar  that  the  oominal  holder  of  a  flef 
bad  not  enough  left  in  hia  own  haods  to  per- 
form the  seTTices  required  of  him.  Frauda- 
lent  acts  of  this  type  were  not  nncommon. 
AthatthattAtaUQuiaSmptara  (July,1290) 
nraotically  ahoHshed  future  cases  of  subin- 
feudatioD  by  enacting  that  in  future  transtere 
ot  land,  the  purchaser  should  not  enter  into 
feudal  relations  of  dependence  with  the  alienor, 
but  shoQld  stand  to  the  lord  of  the  flef  in  the 
mme  relation  in  which  the  alienor  had  him- 
self stood.      [FlUDAUBll.] 

SubmiMdou  of  tlia  01«^^,  Thb,  was 
an  agreement  forced  upon  the  ConvocatioD  ot 
Canterbury  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1632,  that  no 
new  canons  shoold  be  enaoted  'without  the 
king's  sanction,  and  that  a  review  of  the 
existing  canons  should  be  made,  and  all  dis- 
a[iproved  of  struck  out.  In  1&31  this  sub- 
minion  was  embodied  in  an  Act  ot  Par- 
liament oalled  the  Statute  of  the  Submission 
of  the  Clet^  (26  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  IB),  which 
moieover  gave  the  king  power  to  summon 
Convocation  by  his  own  writ,  annul  all  done 
without  his  liosnoe,  and  to  appoint  commis- 
Boners  to  review  tiie  canon  law.  The  exact 
dgnificnoce  ot  these  Acts  was  fiercely  debated 
during  the  stormy  period  that  preceded  the 
Tirtnal  susp^ision  of  Convocation  in  1717. 

Snbddy,  a  Parliamentary  grant  to  the 
crown,  acquired  during  the  sixteenth  century 
ft  fixed  and  technical  sense.  The  costom  of 
granting  a  round  sum  of  money  which  had 
grown  up  since  the  days  of  Edward  IV., 
became  m  the  reign  ot  Hary  stereotyped. 
Henceforth  a  subsidy  meant  a  tax  ot  4s.  in 
the  pound  for  lands,  Htd  3*.  Sd.  for  gooda 


from  Englishmen,  and  ot  double  that  aum 
from  aliens  i  in  all  amounting  to  £70,000. 
Besides  this  a  special  sulmdy  of  £20,000  was 
levied  on  the  clergy.  From  this  date,  a  Par- 
liament granted  one  or  two  or  moie  subsidies. 
Tho  StiUidy  SalU  give  an  account  of  bow  ths 


terbury  (1376—1381),  was  bom  at  Sudbury, 
studied  canon  law  ^  Paria,  and  becune  at- 
tached to  the  Papal  Curia.  He  also  attached 
hims^  to  John  of  Qaunt.  In  1360  he  was 
made  Chancellor  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1362 
'  of  London.  He  took  part  in  several 
^e  incurred  unpopularity  by  his 
.version  to  pilgnmagea.  In  1376 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Be 
murdered  in  1381  by  the  insurgent 
itry  when  they  took  poaseasion  ot  the 


Toww. 


Hook,  XrcltMaMlM  */  Coatntwir- 

BodoOMlili.THi  Battli  op  (July  1,  IS48), 
was  fought  during  the  second  SSth  War. 
Atta*  Km^ree  Lientenant  Edwardea  was 
reinforced  by  4,000  men  from  Cashmere. 
Moalraj,  alaiioad  at  the  growing  power  of  his 
opponents,  drew  together  hie  wbide  force, 
which  had  been  augmented  by  1 1 ,000  deser- 
ters, and  attacked  them  near  Sudoceain.  The 
battle  began  with  a  turiouB  tanntHiade,  which 
Listed  several  boiim,  but  at  last  a  brilliant 
charge  by  one  of  Colonel  Cortland's  regiments 
broke  the  mnkBot  the  Sikhs.  Uooliaj  fled,  and 
was  followed  by  his  whole  army  to  Mooltan. 

WoAxmjm,  Tni  {^Siidrtyjmr),  was  a  name 
given  by  the  Norwegians  to  the  Hebrides,  or 
Westam  Tal«nil«  in  contiadistinotiDn  to  the 
Orkneys  or  Noideries.  Sane  antboritiea  nv 
that  Um  Western  Isknds  tbemaelves  were 
divided  into  the  Noideries  and  Suderieo,  the 
point  of  division  b^ng  Ardnunnrchan.  Peo- 
pled by  a  Qaelie  race,  the  Western  Isles  were 
early  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  snd  in  the  ninth 
century  coUmised  bj  Norwegians,  who  made 
themselves  the  lords  ot  the  original  inhabi- 
tants,  though  the  islands  preserved  more  Celtic 
than  Norse  characteristics.  Thero  were  fre- 
quent conteets  for  the  pceseiaon  of  theWeatem 
Islee  between  the  Norwegian  jarla  of  Orkney 
and  Uie  Danish  ki^igs  of  DuUin  about  lOTO. 
A  new  Norwegian  dynaaty  was  tomided  in 
these  isles  by  the  ViMng,  Oodred  Crovan.  In 
1164  a  division  of  the  islands  was  made,  those 
Boutii  of  Ardnamurchan  Point  becoming  the 
territory  of  Somerlned  ot  Argyle.  In  1222 
Argyle  was  absorbed  into  Scotland  proper,  and 
in  July,  1266,  the  rest  ot  the  Western  IsUa 
were  ceded  to  Alexander  m.  on  consideration 
of  the  payment  of  a  sum  ot  money.  The 
name  is  stiU  preserved  in  the  designation  of 
the  Manx  Ushop,  as  Bishop  of  Sodor  snd  Man, 
though  none  of  the  Southern  Islands  have  for 
been  included  in  bis  diooeas. 
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■  Fftnlinns  was  Homan  com- 
mander in  Britain  from  69  to  Bli.  Hi»  first 
action  ms  tbe  reduction  of  tbe  island  of  Utma 
(Anglesey),  the  chief  seat  of  Druidism.  From 
this  he  was  recalled  by  the  news  of  tho  revolt 
of  the  Icani,  under  Boadicea,  the  capture  oi 
Verulamiiim,  Camulodunum,  and  othtii  ports, 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  Komans  and  their 
allies.  After  a  tedioiu  campaign,  Buetonios 
gaiood  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Britons 
near  London ;  bat  hie  harsbaess  having  greatly 
conduced  to  the  rebellion,  despite  hia  ultimate 
Biic««ss  he  was  recalled  in  the  year  62. 
'I^citiu,  Fila  Atricolm. 
Snfttlk,  Chakleb  BaANDOH,  Dcu  or 
(d.  1&45).  ageneral  and  courtier  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VUl.  As  a  commander  his  Bocces 
in  nn  expedition  against  France  was  but  in- 
different, but  as  an  exponent  of  chivalry  he 
was  without  rival.  Hib  marriage  to  Sury, 
Henry's  sieter,  very  soon  after  Uie  death  of 
her  first  husband,  Louis  XII.,  was  with 
Henry's  consent,  and  their  issue  were  preferred 
in  the  Idng'a  will  to  those  of  his  elder  sistor, 
Margaret  of  Scotland. 

SnSblk,  Edmund  db  s^  Foli,  Bdki  of 

g:  1613),  was  the  son  of  John  de  k  Pole, 
ube  of  Suffolk,  by  Elizabeth,  eldest  sister  of 
Edward  IV.  For  consenting  to  take  service 
under  Henry  VII.  he  was  created  Earl  of 
SufFolb,  and  allowed  to  redeem  a  portion  of  the 
estates  of  his  father.  A  few  years  lat^r  he  was 
guilty  of  homicide,  and  resenting  the  notion  of 
being  tried  tor  the  crime  as  a  d^dly  insult,  he 
fied  to  Flanders,  and  entered  into  active  reta- 
tionswiththe  Dowager  Duchess  of  Burgundy. 
Henry,  however,  persuaded  him  to  return, 
bat  in  the  following  year  he  again  fled  to 
Flanders,  this  time  with  a  view  of  restoring 
hia  broken  fortunes  by  some  private  enter- 
prise. On  the  shipwreck  of  the  Archduke 
Philip  in  Jan.,  1606,  Henry  did  not  hedtate 
to  insist  upon  his  surrender  as  a  main  article 
of  the  treaty  he  then  extorted  from  Philip. 
He  was  at  once  committed  to  the  Tower,  frem 
which  he  did  not  emerge  again  till  the  day  of 
his  eieoution  in  1613.  It  is  supposed  that 
hia  execution  at  this  date  was  chiefly  doe  to 
Henry  VIII. 's  anger  at  his  brother,  Richard 
de  la  Pole,  entering  the  service  of  France. 
BsooD,  Lift  0}  Hmry  Fri. 

Suffolk,     HkNBIETTA,      Coi'NTEBS      OP      {b. 

eina  168S,  d.  1167),  was  the  >uppoa«l  mis- 
tress of  George  II.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Bir  Henry  Hobart,  and  married  a  Mr. 
Howard,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  of  Suffolk.  "When  her  husband  tried 
to  remove  her  from  the  household  of 
Caroline,,  then  Princess  of  Walos,  the 
latter  protected  her.  "  Queen  Caroline,''  Bays 
Stanhope,  "  used  to  call  her  in  banter  her 
sister  Howard,  and  was  pleased  to  employ 
her  at  her  toilet,  or  in  menial  offices  about 
her  person.    I^y  Suffolk  was  placid,  good. 


natured,  and  kind-hearted,  bat  very  deaf,  ml 
not  remarkable  for  wit.  Though  t^  king 
passed  half  his  time  in  her  company,  htr 
influence  was  quite  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
queen."  She  entertained  a  strong  regard  lot 
Swift  and  Pope,  and  was  courted  by  tha 
Opposition  partly  in  the  mistaken  eipectatioo 
of  gaining  the  royal  ear,  partly  from  real 
regard  for  her  amiable  character.  After  her 
withdrawal  from  court  in  1734,  die  married 
the  Hon.  George  Berkeley. 

Hene^i.K'nuin  and  the  UtUn  <4  lU  CXM- 
iM  tt  biitik,  both  edited  tv  Croker. 

Mn'ltMVj    HiCHAIL  DB  I.a  POLI,  EaBI.  CF 

{d.  1389),  was  the  son  of  William  de  la 
Pole,  a  HuU  merchant,  who  had  liaeo 
to  be  a  bsnni  of  the  ExchequOT.  He  eorlr 
sncceeded  in  ingratiating  himself  wiui 
Richard  II.,  and  in  1383  waa  created  Ghan- 
oellor.  He  was  extremely  oDpopular  with 
the  barons,  and  the  miBgovemmcnt  of  the 
kingdom  was  in  great  measure  attributed  to 
him.  He  was  made  Earl  of  Suffolk  in  1386, 
and  this  still  further  incrtased  his  unpopu- 
larity, so  that  in  1386  the  king  was  obliged  to 
remove  him  from  the  cluincelloisliip,  and  the 
Commons  drew  up  articles  of  impeauhmmt 
against  him.  The  charges  preferred  were  for 
the  most  part  frivolous,  but  his  condemnatioit 
was  detennined  on,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  till  he  should  ransom  himselt 
according  to  the  king's  pleasure.  After  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  on  attempt  was 
made  by  the  king  and  his  friends  to  annul 
tbcir  dedBions,  but  the  barons  were  too 
powerful  for  them,  and  finding  Temstance  of 
no  avail,  De  U  Pole  Bed  in  1388  to  Fimm, 
where  he  died  in  the  following  year. 

Suffolk,  Thomas  Howako,  Ejlbl  or 
(if.  1626),  urn.  at  Thomas,  fourth  Daks  of 
Norfolk,  was  one  of  the  Tolanteers  who 
assisted  in  attacking  the  Spanish  Armada  ofi 
Calais.  In  1601  he  was  in  command  of  tbs 
fleet  which  attacked  the  Spanish  treasnie 
off  the  Aiores,  when  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
killed,  and  in  1696  was  aacond  in 
command  of  the  fleet  during  the  expediticn 
to  Cadis.  In  the  following  year  he  accom- 
panied Essex  in  bii  disastroas  attempt  ca  tba 
Azores.  On  hia  return  home  he  was  created 
Loid  Howard  de  Walden,  and  in  1603  Eart  of 
Suffolk.  In  1604  be  was  appointed  one  ol 
the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  cJ 
Earl  Uarthal,  and  was  mainly  instrum^ital  in 
the  disoovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  lo  1611 
I^rd  Suffolk  was  ct«ated  Lord  High  Treunrv 
of  England,  but  was  deprived  of  his  oEBoe  four 
years  later. 

Suffolk,  William  di  la  Poli,  Eaml  and 
Duxa  of  [b.  1396,  d.  14(0),  grandson  of  Mkhid 
de  la  Pole,  served  with  distinction  in  th* 
French  wars,  and  took  part  in  the  battla  of 
Vemeuil,  and  the  si^^  of  Orlesns.  He  was 
one  ot  Qie  ambuBadors  at  the  Caofpam  at 
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Amu  in  1435,  and  wu  the  chief  promotsr  of 
tho  maniaKe  ot  Henry  VI.  with  Margaret 
at  Anioa,  for  arranging  which  ha  receiyod  a 
marquiBBta  in  U45,  and  lour  years  later  he 
was  made  a  duke.  From  1445  he  wm  piacti- 
nlly  prima  miniBter  of  Enghuid,  and  was 
■tronfcly  inclined  towards  a  peace  policy,  which 
brouf^ht  great  odium  upon  him,  while  the  terma 
of  tlie  marriage  treaty  which  he  hud  nego- 
tiated were  greatly  in  favour  of  Franoe,  Anjou 
and  Uaine  being  ceded  to  King  R^ne,  the 
father  of  Margaret.  Suffolk's  great  riral  wh» 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  whom  he  accoaed  to 
the  king  of  treachery.  Gloucester  was  arrested, 
and  bia  auapicious  death  shortly  afterwords 
was  popularly  attributed  to  Su£ijk.  Suffolk's 
administratioTi  was  extremely  unfortmiate ; 
alovad  disaster  followed  disaster,  while  at 
home  taxation  was  ^^^'^''T-  "^  misery  and 
desolation  prevailed.  The  popular  anger 
against  Suffolk  culminated  in  1449.  llie 
Commons  brought  grave  charges  against  him. 
He  was  accused  of  grofis  mifflnanagemeut  and 
treachery  in  France,  of  wishing  to  n>arry  his 
•on  to  Margaret  Beaufort,  and  there)^  of 
getting  the  crown  for  his  deecendants,  and  of 
appropriating  and  misusing  tho  royal  revenue. 
SuSolf ,  while  denying  the  charges,  placed 
himself  at  the  king's  dispoeal,  who,  without 
declaring  Ms  guilt  or  innocence,  banished  him 
from  the  realm  for  Sve  years.  It  would  seem 
that  Suffolk  assented  to  this  rather  than 
inculpate  the  king  and  the  Council  by  awaiting 
his  trial  at  the  hands  ol  the  Lords.  On  his 
way  to  Flanders  he  was  seized  by  iliB  crew 
ot  a  ship  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  put  to 
death  by  them  as  a  traitor.  He  married  Alice, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Chancer. 
Brenghuii,  S*ff.Kndtri\*  BvHMtf 
Oalrdner.  lattod.  to  pMtai  ittttrt. 


,    Chablis    SPDfOBS,    3rd 

Eakl  op  (».  1674,  i.  1T22),  in  169S  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  Doke  of  Uarl- 
horough.  He  qnarreZled  with  his  &ther-in- 
law  (1T02).  In  1709  he  was  sent  as  envoy 
extiwirdinary  to  Vienna.  The  Whiga  were 
■luious  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  oSioe, 
«s  they  hoped  thereby  to  draw  Marlborough 
over  to  their  side.  The  queen  disliked  huu 
for  his  impetuosity  of  temper.  However, 
Oodidphin's  threats  of  resignation,  and  the 
prayers  of  Marlborough,  iudnced  her  to  create 
him  Secretary  of  State  (lT06).  In  1710  be 
fcolisidy  advised  Sachsvenll's  impeachment, 
IS  therefore  to  a  great  extent  the  caose 


appointed  Lord-lieutenant  o(  Ireland,  a  post 
ha  imagined  to  be  inferior  to  his  merits.  He 
began  to  cabal  with  the  seceders  from  the 
'Whigs  against  Townshend  and  Walpole.  In 
1716  he  went  (o  Hanover,  where  he  gained 


was  opposed  to  Townshend  for  his  opposition 

Walpole  followed  his  brother-in-law  out  of 
office.  Bunderland  became  Secretary  of  State, 
and  subsequently  exchanged  otGceewith  Stan- 
hope. The  ministry  was  strong;  and  in  1719 
Walpole  and  Townshend  finding  opposition 
useless  formed  a  coalition  with  bun.  The 
defeat  of  the  government  on  the  Peerage 
Bill,  soneeted  by  Sunderland  in  order  to 
thwart  ^  future  king,  had  done  them  but 
little  harm.  In  1720  came  universal  distress 
owing  to  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 
The  original  scheme  bad  been  laid  before 
Sunderluid,  and  therefore  it  was  chiefly  on 
bim  that  odium  fell.  He  was  accused  of 
having  received  £&0,000  stock  as  a  present. 
He  was  most  probably  guiltless ;  indeed  it 
is  said  that  he  had  lost  ^vily  by  the  trans- 
actions of  the  company.  He  was  declared 
innocent  by  the  Lords ;  but  the  popular 
indignation  was  so  great  that  be  was  forced 
to  resign.  During  tbs  last  j-ear  of  his  life  he 
is  said  to  have  intrigued  with  the  Pretender. 
"  Lord  Spencer,"  says  Coxe,  "  in  peraon  was 
highly  Uvoured  by  nature,  and  no  less 
liberty  gifted  with  intellectual  endowments. 
In  him  a  bold  and  impetuous  spirit  was 
concealed  under  a  cold  and  reserved  exterior. 
He  was  a  Eealoiu  champion  of  the  Whig 
doctrines  in  the  most  enl^^ed  sense.  Asso- 
ciating with  the  remnant  erf  the  Repnblicanj 
who  had  survived  the  Commonwealth,  he 
caught  their  spirit.  Bis  political  idol  was 
Lord  Somers,  although  ha  wsnted  both  the 

ffidenca  and  temper  of  so  distinguished  a 

Bojia,  AiMaXi  iCaia,  iriirlh>rini«ll  mi  Wa- 
»!« ;  Btanbope,  Sti^  bj  Qii««h  .Imt* ;  Vyon, 

Sundarlutd,  Robkst  SrERcnt,  Shd  Earl 

or  (4.  1641,  d.  1702],  was  in  his  earlier  career  a 
supporter  of  the  delusion  Bill,  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  But  a  singularly  embitious 
and  self-seeking  dii^iosition  made  bim  never 
hesitate  to  change  his  side  when  it  was  likely 
to  be  unproeperoua.  He  became  a  strong  Tory, 
the  leading  minister  ot  James  II.,  and  ulti- 
mately, though  quite  destitute  of  religious  con- 
victiuns,  professed  his  convetaion  to  Catho- 
licism. James  found  in  biro  a  subtle  and 
accommodating  minister  of  very  great  ability', 
and  quite  without  scruples.  Tlie  Bevolntiom 
of  168S  drove  bim  into  exile;  but  in  a  tew 

{ears  be  returned,  and  managed  to  iminaate 
imself  into  William  IIl.'s  avour.  He  was 
William's  adviser  in  forming  a  Whig  ministry, 
and  was  made  one  of  the  Lords  Justice*  m 
1697. 

Huaiilkr.  Sid-  "l  >>«- ;  Banks,  Hlri.  </  Ai; . 


1  Scotland 


Snpplioaiits.  Thb,  was  the  I 

snmed  ^1637}  by  those  persons  in 

who  petitioned  or  "  suppucated  "  against  the 

introduction  ot  lAud's  Serviet  BmH,  and  the 


Soek  of  Catmu.     The  Supplicants  were  I 
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of  tite  Qieat  Snpplic&tioD  (which  embnoed 
chargM  Hgtujist  the  Servia  Sevk,  ths  £oek  of 
Ciuumt,  the  bishopB,  aad  the  goTemment),  the 
Fiivy  Council  found  it  necessary  t«  authorise 
the  election  of  delegates  from  the  Buppli- 
atnto  to  confer  with  the  executive :  these 
delegates  were  c&Ued"  The  Tablea."  In  1638 
the  Supplicants  signed  tbe  Coranitnt,  sod 
thenceforward  becune  known  by  the  name 
of  CovenanteiB. 


and  enacted  "  that  the  king  shall  be  taken, 
accepted,  and  reputed  the  only  supreme  head 
on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and 
that  he  ahall  have  "full  power  to  visit. 
Impress,  redresi,  reform,  reetrain,  and  amend 
all  heresies,  errors,  and  enormitiea,  which  hy 
any  manner  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  ought 
lawfully  to  be  reformed. "  (2)  26  Hen.  VIII. . 
c.  13,  or  the  TreasanAct,iiiadeit  high  treason 
"  to  imagine  or  practise  any  hann  to  the 
king,  or  deprive  him  of  any  of  his  dignities 
nnd  titles."  Under  this  Act  More  and  Fisher 
suffered.  (3)  Elizabeth's  first  Act  "  re- 
Btorina-  to  the  crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction 
over  the  state  ecclesiastical,"  and  empowering 
bar  to  visit,  reform,  and  amend  enors, 
heresiee,  and  schisms  as  in  Henry  VIII.'s 
Act.  Bot  some  limitations  were  secured  in 
the  clause  that  nothing  was  to  be  judged  as 
heresy  but  what  was  proved  so  out  of  the 
Bible,  the  cuions  of  the  four  g«meral  cooncils, 
or  what  Convocation  and  Parliament  should 
judge  to  be  M.  Elizabeth  was  also  declared 
no  longer  "sapreme  head,"  hut  "aopreme 
governor "  of  the  Church.  (4)  In  1G6S  a 
more  stringent  Act  of  Supremacy  was  passed, 
with  sterner  ponaltieB,  aod  further  obligations 
in  new  olassos  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
By  all  Hie  above  Acts  the  otUh  o/  ■jpuMnay 
-was  enforaed. 

ffvprfljnaoy.  The  Eotal,  was  in  its 
earlier  forms  mwely  die  aeceeaarj  reeult  of 
the  imperuU  rights  of  the  English  crown, 
Evan  as  against  the  Church,  which  in 
medisval  time*  was  in  a  sense  a  state 
within  the  State,  there  are  many  mediieval 
examples  of  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
supremacy.  The  Customs  cf  William  I., 
preaerved  by  Eadmer,  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  the  Statutes  of  Provisors  and 
PnKmnnirs  all  embodied  the  princtpls.  But 
Henry  VIII.  broug-ht  oat  the  priocipU  with 
a  new  clearness  in  his  definite  daiin  to  be 
"  in  aH  causes  and  over  all  persons  as  well 
eccleeiasticalascivil  supreme.  Admittedwith 
reservatioa  by  Convocation,  and  enforced  by 
Acts  of  Parliament,  this  newly-formulated 
doctrine  soon  proved  incompatible  with  the 
newer  of  the  papacy,  and  even  with  the  in- 
dependsnoe  of  the  English  Church.  Hrary 
VIII.'s  interpretation  of  the  su^remscy 
hardly  put  him  in  an  inferior  position  to 
Uerman  princea  whom  the  Betormayon  made 


nsMni  ipUmpi  of  their  dominions.  Under  it 
Cromwell  received  his  eztisordinary  com- 
mission. Through  it  Somerset  snd  Norihoia- 
berland  ravolutioniaed  the  Church.  Kwret 
abandoned  even  by  Mary,  it  was  reclaimed 
in  a  new  and  lees  insidious  form  by  Elicabeth, 
and  has  ever  sinte  been  part  of  the  pnrogA- 
tivea  of  the  English  crown. 

Sniajall  Dowlall  was  grandson  of  Ali- 
verdy  Kt-'rt  and  succeeded  bim  in  1766.  He 
peipebnf«d  the  abominable  crime  of  tbe  Black 
Hole ;  was  beaten  by  Clive  at  Flassey,  whence 
he  fled,  but  wai  recaptured,  brought  back, 
and  put  ignominiously  to  dtttb  by  User 
Jaffier's  son  (1767). 

SnXKt  is  a  town  in  the  Konkan,  in  India, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tapti.  It  was 
the  port  to  Persia,  and  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  India.  It  was  originally  the  chief  J^ngljith 
factory  on  the  west  coast  The  Guicowar 
and  the  Peishwa  both  had  claims  on  it,  hot  in 
1900,  in  consequence  of  the  misgovemment  of 
the  Nabob,  laid  Wellealey  ordered  it  to  be 
annexed.  The  Onicowar  was  easily  per> 
suaded  to  surrender  his  claim,  and  in  1802  by 
the  Trea^  of  Bassein  the  Peishwa  oonamted 
alao. 

Snntt,  Tra  Treatt  or  (March  8,  177S|, 
was  concluded  between  the  Bombay  Pras- 
dency,  without  tbe  authority  of  Calcutta,  and 
Ragoba,  a  deposed  Peishwa.  Its  stipuhUioiis 
were  that  the  Bombay  goversment  ^ould 
furnish  liagoba  with  3,000  British  troops; 
and  that  in  return  Bagol^  should  pay  eighteen 
lacs  of  rupeee  a  year,  should  make  an  as- 
signment to  the  value  of  nineteen  lata,  and 
should  cede  Salsette  and  Bassein. 

SnrffM  AajangMmt,  Tub  Tkustt  or 
(I)  (Dec  4,  1803),  concluded  betweeai  the 
Company  and  Dowlnt  Bao  Scindia.  Its  (tiim- 
latimts  were,  the  e«wion  of  all  his  tenitnies 
lying  betweoi  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganns, 
and  north  of  the  Bajpoot  kingdoma  of  Jey- 
poor  and  JondhpOOr,  tlia  tcatrou  mi  territoiy 
of  Ahmednugger  in  the  Deccan,  and  Baroacb, 
with  its  dependencies  in  Ouxerat;  the  re- 
linquishment of  alt  claims  ml  OtB  NiBB, 
Peishwa,  Ouicowar,  and  British  govemmoit; 
the  reoc«nition  of  the  indepeodeaiM  of 
all  the  Britiah  allies  in  Hindostwa.  (t) 
(Nov.  23,  IBOG),  ooDcluded  between  Uw 
Company  and  Dowlut  Bao  Scindia.  Ita 
stipiuatioos  were  that  all  the  provision*  of 
the  flr¥t  treaty  which  were  not  modified  by 


force ;  that  Qalind  and  Gwalior  «et«  to  bs 
rvBtoied  to  him  as  a  matter  of  friendship,  OB 
his  engaging  to  aseign  three  lacs  of  nipsa 
from  the  revenues  to  the  Rana.  Penaum 
which  had  been  granted  toditferont  <Aeen<if 
his  court  were  relinquished,  and  annidtiei 
were  settled  on  himself,  his  wife,  his  dao^t*. 
The  Qiumbul  was  to  form  the  bo>u)d*i7  of 
the  two  steteo,  but  the  British  g 
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«ngasad  to  eiLter  into  no  tretttiei  with  Qie 
Bail£fl  of  Oodypore,  Joudhpoor,  and  other 
chiefs,  the  tribulaiiea  of  Scuidia  in  Mewu. 
Marwar,  or  Molwo,  and  Scindia  agreed 
never  to  admit  Shirgee  Bao  Qbatkay  into  hia 
comueli. 

Surrey,     Hihbt    Eowakd,    "Eutia.     ov 

2,  1616,  a.  lGt7].  was  the  son  of  ThoniaB 
owud,  thiid  Duke  of  Norfolk.  A  promiB- 
iBK  •cboUr  and  soldier,  and  a  poet  of  con- 
aideiBble  power,  his  career  wu  brought  to 
a  premature  close  throug'h  Henrj'a  jealona 
interpretation  of  some  indiscreet  assumptioiui 
of  iOjbI  arms  and  titlee  and  referencee  t« 
his  tunily  relntionsliip  t«  royalty,  at  a  time 
whan  the  king  began  to  reject  again  the 
connsela  of  the  conaervative  Ang-lioana,  of 
whom  Norfolk  and  Smrey  were  the  chief. 
Though  barely  thirty  year*  of  age  at  his 
death,  the  young  earl  had  distingaished  him- 
•elf  in  aoma  of  the  Scotch  and  French 
i-Tnp»ign»,  beaidM  winning  tune  ua  a  poet  of 
real  if  limited  powers.  For  a  short  period  he 
waa  entrusted  wiUi  the  govemorahip  of 
Henry's  French  oonqnest,  Boulogne,  but  his 
defeat  before  the  dty  in  1 546  led  to  his  being 
■upemeded  in  his  conunand,  and  to  his  en- 
gaging in  a  qu&rrel  with  his  mocesaor  M 
Bonlcgne,  Loi^  Hertford,  which  waa  one 
main  cause  of  his  incurring  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure. Accused,  at  the  instance  of  Hertford, 
of  treason,  he  whs  CDndenined,  and  eiecatad 
(Jan.  21,  Ifi4T).  The  Earl  of  Surrey  waa  the 
brother-in-law  and  frequent  companion  of 
Benry's  natonU  son,  the  Duks  of  Bichmond. 
SOBK,  Thb  Pbaci  or  (April  14,  1629],  was 
made  between  Engbuid  and  Fnuce,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
Contarini,  and  largely  through  the  good 
offices  of  Queen  Henrietta  Mana.  It  laciUy 
recogniaed  the  principle  that  eadi  king  was 
free  to  settle  hia  dealings  with  his  own  subjecte 
as  he  thought  fit 

8.  B.  OiudlHT,  BM.  rf  aitf.,  Ma~IU»,  toL 

Barowiding  Fowsr,  Tu,  was  the 

royal  claim  to  suspend  alh^ether  the  opera- 
tion of  any  statute  which  was  found 
contraiy  to  the  well-being  of  the  state.  Like 
the  analogous  DiBpensing  Power  {q.».)  It  arose 
fMm  the  necessity  in  the  fourteenth  and 
flfteraith  centuries  of  combining  with  friend- 
ship with  the  Pope  the  maintenance  of  the 
Acts  of  Proviaore  and  Pnemunire.  Abused 
by  the  Stoarta,  especially  by  Charles  II.'s  and 
James  II.'s  Ueclarationi  of  Toleration,  which 
suspended  many  statutes,  and  stietched  to  the 
uttermost  by  James  H.'s  suspensions  of  the 
Test  Act  and  others,  this  power  was  fliuUly 
declared  illegal  in  tiie  Bill  of  BJghto. 

BnWflJC,  KntoDOH  or.  The  flrat  Banm 
attack  upon  Britain  after  the  conquest  of 
Kent  by  the  Jutea,  was  that  under  .^lla,  and 
his  three  sons  (one  of  whom,  Cissa,  has  given 
kia  name  to  Chicherter).    landing  with  a 


small  force  at  Belaey  in  47T,  the  Bonth  Saxons 
slowly  fought  their  way  eastward,  conquering 
the  strip  df  land  between  the  Andredes-weald 
and  the  CliannBl,  until  in  491  they  retulhed 
Anderida.  After  a  desperate  stroggle  the 
fortress  was  token,  and  "  all  that  were  therein 
alain."  But  they  were  unable  to  advance 
further,  for  immediately  to  the  cost  of  An* 
derida  a  dense  forest  belt  came  down  to  the 
sea  and  barred  further  pn^reaa.    The  king- 


under  the  overlordship  of  E&elbcrt  of  Kant, 
and  after  &  period  of  independence,  under  tho 
rule  of  Wulihore  of  Merma.  Hitherto  it  had 
remained  heathen,  but  in  661  its  king,  £thel- 
walch,  was  baptised  in  Wulfhere'a  presence, 
and  at  the  same  Idme  the  overlord  added  to 
his  dominions  the  Isle  of  Wi^t,  and  the 
lands  of  the  Ueonwara  along  Southampton 
Water.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
still  heathen,  and  in  67B~83  Wilfred  occu- 

Kd  his  enforced  leisure  among  them  in 
nging  about  their  conversion.  In  686 
Ceadwslla  brought  Sussex  under  Went  BaiOD 
supremacy,  ana  from  this  time  it  ceases  to 
have  any  separate  history. 

Bade,  Riif.  Keclu. ;  Hamr  Ot  Euntiiwdon ; 
S««.  'Jli^.  '  *      '  \Vi.  J.  A.  I 

SnsiCX,  EiNOB  or.  Beoidas  .Xlla  who, 
after  fomidiog  the  kingdom  of  Sussex, 
probably  assisted  the  Oewissa^  and  is  there- 
fore mentioned  by  Bede  as  the  flist  Engliab 
prince  who  held  an  imperium  or  Aualtu,  t.»., 
war-leadership  (i>.  Green,  Making  of  England, 
306),  few  of  the  South  Saxon  princes  were  of 
importance,  ^thelwulch,  the  fint  Christian 
kin^,  and  his  sacoeBsor.  Eadrio,  fell  in  battle 
anmst  Ceadwalla  of  Wessei.  lAppenberg 
(Enfland  Hniirr  Anflo-Saxon  Sinfi,  ed.  ISSl, 
1.,  p.  31S)  mentions  also  the  names  of  Hnna, 
Numa  or  Nunna,  Nothelm  and  Wattos,  as 
ruling  under  Ine,  and  of  Oamnnd,  iBthelberht, 
and  E^geberht  as  later  princes. 

Hmm.  Thomas  Ridcuffx,  Skd  Earl  or 
(d.  1663],  though  inclined  to  Calholldsm,  was 
the  faithful  and  honourable  oonnsellor  and 
affectionate  kinsman  of  Glinbeth.  He  was 
made,  on  hia  father's  death  in  16fi7,  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  where  be  distinguished 
himseU  by  his  energetic  government.  He 
became  an  active  servant  of  Elizabeth,  and  on 
his  recall  from  Ireland  (1587),  where  he  had 
quarrelled  with  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  was  sent 
^  Vienna  to  try  to  arrange  the  conditions  of 
the  queen's  roairiage  with  the  archduke.  Oo 
his  return  to  England  he  became  President 
ot  the  Council  of  the  North,  and  was  one  of 
the  commiasionen  at  York  for  the  inquiry  into 
the  Damley  murder.  SosBei  afterwards 
advocated  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  qneeo 
with  the  Duke  of  Nonolk,  and  on  that  account 
was  supposed  by  the  confederate  earls  to  be 
favourable  to  their  canae.  He  remained  loyal, 
however,  and  as  Prendeat  ot  the  North  took 
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_^  B  of  the  few  peers  who 

were  m  favour  of  the  Alen^n  marriagB,  Bud 
in  hu  capacity  at  Lord  Chamberkin  seemi  to 
have  eiercUed  a  good  doal  of  mflnence  at 
court.  Siusei  was  a  man  of  blunt  and  stmight- 
foTward  ch&racter,  a  good  soldiei,  but  not 
much  of  a  courtier. 

Snttoa  wiu  the  Hindoo  ciutoin  of  bom- 
ing  tho  live  widow  with  the  dead  husband. 
It  WM  practised  tor  twenty  centime*,  and 
JB  suppoeed  to  be  of  religious  origin,  but 
waa  really  grafted  on  the  original  Hindoo 
law,  owing  to  the  unwillingneaa  among  the 
Biaiunins  that  the  vidow  should  acquire  her 
settled  property,  and  celebrate  the  funeral 
rites  of  her  husband.  The  English  were 
at  Grat  afraid  to  interfere,  fearing  that  it 
would  create  a  religious  excitement  against 
the  English  rule.  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
however,  determined  to  abolish  this  custom, 
and  in  1830  passed  h  reguUtian  which 
declared  the  practice  of  suttee  illegal,  and 

CunishaUe  by  the  criminal  courts  as  culpable 
omicide.  Not  tbe  sUghtest  feeling  of  alarm 
or  reeentmant  waa  exhibited.  A  few  utteropta 
at  snttae  were  prevented  by  the  police,  and 
now  (he  praoldce  is  a  matter  of  hiatorj-. 

SrsalKnv,  Ths  Bohbasdmbut  or  (1B55), 
took  place  during  the  war  with  Russia.  The 
second  Baltic  expedition,  under  Admiral 
Dondao,  addressed  itaelt  to  tbe  bombardment 
of  Sveaborg.  On  the  morning  of  Aug.  9  the 
bombardment  was  opened.  Shot,  shell,  and 
rockets  rained  into  the  fertress  from  our  gun 
and  mortar  boats,  and  the  batteries  which  the 
French  had  eatabLsbed  on  one  of  the  many 
neighbouring  islands.  The  bDmbardment  was 
continued  with  little  intennisaion  till  four 
o'clock  oa  the  morning  of  the  11th,  by  which 
time  it  was  computed  that  no  less  than  one 
thousand  tons  of  shot  and  shell  had  been 
thrown  into  the  place  hf  the  W.ngli.ti  akme. 
Finding  the  destruction  of  the  stores  and 
arsenals,  and  evtiry  building  of  importaoM  to 
be  completa,  tbe  sdnunil  leaolved  to  make  no 
further  attempt  on  the  foitificationB  them- 
selves, as  this  muA  have  coat  many  Uvea. 

BwldlUliate  was  the  court  of  the  free- 
men of  the  forest.  As  the  forest  juris- 
dictions were  arranged  on  the  model  of  the 
ordinary  shije  jurisdictions,  Ua  organisation 
waa  analogous  to  that  of  tbe  shire  or  hundred 
court.  Swain  is  an  equivalent  of  freeholder 
(libtrt  tmau). 

,  SwMitlng  Siaknasx,  Tm,  was  the  name 
given  b>  a  most  destructive  malady  which 
ravaged  Europe,  and  more  particularly 
Engwid,  during  the  fifteenth  and  aixteenUi 
Banning  in  the  form  of  a  violent 


hours  only  anffldng,  as  a  genenl  rule,  to 
tranaform  a  healthy,  vigorous  man  into  a 
loathsome  ooipse.  The  mortality  caused  by  a 
plague  of  this  mysterioosand  deadly  chftiacter 
was  enormously  great,  and  in  England, 
where  its  effects  were  more  severely  felt 
than  in  sny  other  part  of  Europe,  it  reault«d, 
according  to  Stow,  in  a  marked  depopula- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  The  first  apponanee 
of  the  "sweating  sicknees"  in  England 
was  in  Aug.,  1485,  when,  breaking  out  seem- 
ingly among  Henry  VII. 'a  troops  at  Ifilford 
Haven,  it  spread  with  fatal  rapidity  to  London. 
Here,  and  generally,  the  plague  raged 
furiously  till  about  the  end  of  October,  who) 
its  force  began  to  abate,  till  eventually  on  New 
Year's  Day,  U86,  all  traces  of  it  disappeared. 
In  July,  1517,  it  again  broke  out  among  the 
people,  and  ran  a  violent  course  of  six  montha. 
In  May,  1G28,  its  ravages  brought  about  an 
almost  total  suspension  of  business.  On  thia 
ocfAsion  the  pl^e  lasted  on  till  July,  1629. 
Jta  next  appearance  was  in  April,  1651,  when 
it  destroyed  in  the  space  of  a  few  dtn^  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shrews- 
bury, from  which  town  it  was  speedily  carried 
over  the  surrounding  country.  It  Once  again 
took  its  departure  in  September,  and  with  tbe 
exception  of  a  short  interval  in  1676,  when 
the  "sickness"  caused  a  vast  number  of  deaths, 
principally  in  Oxford,  we  have  no  leoorA  ti 
any  subsequent  renewal  of  the  v' 
remarkable  circnmstance  connected  w 
sweating  sickness" 


freedom  which  foreign  residents  in  E  ^ 
enjoyed  fromitseffecis  ;  upon  the  native-bom 
popiilation  alone,  for  the  moat  part,  did  the 
sickness  exercise  its  deadly  inSuence.  Henc* 
it  is  supposed  that  the  malady  was  largely 
due  b)  toe  immoderate  indulgence  in  beer  so 
common  among  alt  classes  of  English  people 
in  the  days  of  tbe  Tudors. 

Bacon,  BItt.  D/Hnrf  Ttt. ;  Chaubars,  B««l  i/ 

Bwsdm,  RaiutTioNs  WTTB.  There  wen 
practically  no  dealings  between  England  and 
Sweden  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Gnatavna 
Wasa  at  last  freed  the  merchants  of  Sweden 
from  the  oommeioial  yoke  of  tbe  LGbeckera, 
as  he  had  previously  freed  the  country  from 
the  political  yoke  of  Deuuisrb.  And  in  1661 
a  conunercitd  treaty  between  England  and 
Sweden  marks  the  beginning  of  a  trade  that 
ultimately  became  important.  The  general 
leaning  of  Sweden  to  France,  however,  mad* 
really  cordial  political  intenxiuxse  impossible. 
Half-mad  King  Eric's  proposal  to  many 
Queen  Elisabeth  (1660)  must  not  be  taken 
too  seriously.  Charles  IX.  sought  in  16M 
tbe  alliance  of  Elizabeth  and  b^  mediation 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Qustams 
Adolpbus  welcomed  Scottish  scttlon  into  hia 
new  Donunercial  town  of  Gothenburg.  Bnt 
the  weak  and  uncertain  policy  of  Janes  I. 
and  Charles  I.  determineii  Guatavns  not  to 
embroil  hinuelf  in  the  Thirty  Yeaii'  War 
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until  he  had  foimd  in  Kichelieu  a  utrooger 
ally  than  the  En^Uah  kinga.  Though  many 
TilnglUh  (erved  in  his  army,  and  Eng- 
lish Bubsidii^B  and  troops  were  slowlf  doled 
oat  to  him  he  found  no  Bubatantial  holp  fmrn 
England,  and  Ijoth  his  opposition  to  an  uncon- 
ditienal  restoration  of  the  Elector  Palatine 
and  Charles  I.'a  desire  that  Oermany  should 
be  frdedfrom  foreign  conqnerore,  prevented  any 
cloBerelations  between  the  two  parties.  Towards 
the  end  of  Christina's  reign,  Ecgland  and 
Sweden  drew  nearer  together,  as  is  shown  by 
Whi  toloclfe'sfamous  embassy  in  166*,thetreaty 
of  amity  concluded  by  him,  and  Christina's 
accepUnce  of  Cromwell's  portrait.  Though 
Charles  X.  was  generally  supported  by  Eiig- 
lund  in  his  Danish  war,  his  unexampled  suc- 
ci«B  necessitated  the  imion  of  England  and 
Holland  to  force  on  him  a  peacewhich  would 
prevent  his  obtaining;  the  ezclusivs  possession 
of  the  Sound.  A  common  corruption  and 
dependence  on  Prance  united  England  and 
Sweden  under  the  minority  of  Charles  XI. 
In  1667  both  countries  reversed  their  policy 
and  united  witb  Holland  to  check  France  by 
the  Triple  Alliance.  This  wise  policy  was,  how- 
ever, not  pursued  again  until  after  1680,  when 
Charles  XI.  became  maater  of  hia  kingdom, 
and  declared  against  France,  an  act  which 
secured  his  friimdship  with  the  England  of 
the  Revolution.  Hii  last  act  was  to  mediate 
at  the  Congress  of  Rj-swick  (169T).  But 
Sweden  and  England  really  belongtid  to  very 
different  politicnl  systems— a  fact  strongly 
illuBtnited  by  the  vwy  slight  connection  of 
Charles  XII.  and  his  northern  wars  with 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  raging 
just  at  the  same  time.  Charles,  however, 
found  on  his  return  from  Bender  that  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  had  seized  on  his  German 
duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden;  and  his 
anxiety  to  recover  these  was  one  strong 
motive  for  his  union  with  Fetor  of  Buaaia 
and  Alberoni  against  Qaorge  I.,  and  of  his 
schemea  to  reetora  the  Pretender.  Hence 
England  welcomed  the  oligarchital  revolution, 
which,  on  his  death,  rendered  Sweden  power' 
losa  for  nearly  two  senerations.  During 
these  ■'  TimPB  of  Freedom  "  the  Engliah  and 
liuBsian  ambassadors  jointly  bribed  and  in- 
trigued to  obtain  the  supremacy  of  the 
"Caps"  over  the  "  Hats,'^  though  events 
showed  that  the  Swedish  alliance  was  hardly 
worth  its  cost.  Twice  the  aacendency  of  the 
French  party  involved  Sweden  in  war,  first 
against  England  and  Knssia  in  1741—43,  next 
against  PrussiB,  the  English  ally  during  the 
Seven  Ynars'  War.  The  failure  of  each  war 
restored  the  Caps  to  power.  At  last,  in  1772, 
Uustavua  III.,  with  French  help,  got  rid  of 
the  corrupt  oligarchy  of  placemen  that  was 
almost  a  paiody  of  the  English  Whig  con- 
nection. His  action  was  very  much  reaented 
in  England,  and  his  share  in  the  Armed 
Neutrality  showed  that  he  had  become  anti- 
Engtiah  in  policy. 


5)  Bm 

But  the  abandonment  by  the  joongw  Pitt 

of  the  old  English  policy  of  iJlianee  with 
Sussia,  led  to  a  change  in  our  relations  with 
Sweden,  and  Gustavus's  vain  attack  on  Hu*. 
aia  (I7S8 — 90]  WHS  a  welcome  though  ineffec- 
tual help  to  Pitt's  plans.  At  the  end  of  his 
reign  Oostavus's  fury  againat  the  French 
Revolution  brought  him  into  the  coalition 
against  France.  But  he  was  asaassinated  in 
1792,  and  Gustavus  IV.,  though  in  1800  he 
joined  the  Armed  Neutrality,  in  1805  united 
with  Htt  in  the  coalition  against  France. 
But  after  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  Busaians 
deprived  him  of  Finland,  and,  having  offended 
the  Engliah  general  of  the  forces  sent  to  his 
asaistaDce,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  hia 
throne  to  his  uncle  Charlea  XIII,,  whb  sought 
by  adopting  a  l^'rencb  marshal  as  hia  heir  to 
appeaae  the  fury  ot  Napoleon.  NeverthelesB 
the  Crown  Prince — as  Bemsdotte  was  now 
called — joined  in  the  alliance  which  dethroned 
hia  old  master  in  1815.  Since  that  period 
Sweden  has  had  no  very  striking  direct 
political  dealings  with  England.  Her  com- 
mercial relationa  have  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies been  ot  importance. 

WbJCelocke,  Gonlifh    Bmbonu;   Banke.   Hit'. 

«■  Ena.,  <}(intlria,  fiutovi  lit;  MemviTi  irf 
harimXIV.  DanbaD.  Eiit.  nfH-mca,^,  Suedn, 
ar.d  Dnimarli ;  and  Otta,  ScandinaFian  HMorg. 
are  the  only  En^Liah  hiatoriAfl  of  Swedeu- 

[T.  F.  T.] 


guished  himself  as  a  Viking  chief.  In  S8'J 
he  made  a  great  expedition  to  England  and 
destroyed  Cheater.  Southampton,  and  London. 
Again,  in  994,  tho  hopea  of  a  fresh  Danegeld 
brought  him  anew  to  England.  In  1002  the 
muider  of  his  neter  in  tjta  massacre  of  St. 
Brice's  Day,  gave  hint  a  new  motive  of  ho»- 
tility.  At  last  he  succeeded  to  the  Danish 
throne,  and  led  a  great  national  invasion  ot 
England  with  the  object  of  effecting  a  per- 
manent conquept.  All  the  Danelagh  sub- 
mitted at  once,  and  the  flight  of  Ethelred  to 
Normandy,  and  the  Bubmlasion  of  the  West 
Saxons  made  him  practically  ruler  of  England 
(1013).  But  as  he  was  never  crowned,  the 
chroniclers  call  him  Sweyn  the  Tyrant.  His 
death  in  the  next  yc&r  left  the  thiwe  open  to 
his  greater  son,  Canute. 


BwATii  was  the  eldest  ton  ot  Godwin,  and 
in  1043  was  appointed  to  an  earldom,  which 
included  the  shiree  of  Hereford,  Gloucester, 
Oxford,  Berks,  and  Somertet.  We  read  of 
his  wars  with  the  Welsh,  and  in  1046.  on 
his  return  from  one  of  theae  expeditions, 
he  abducted  Eadgifu,  Abbess  of  Lwiminster. 
Being  forbidden  to  marry  her.  he  threw 
up  hia  earldom  and  retired  to  Denmark.  To 
104S  he  made  overture*  to  Edwatd  for  tho 
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reitoralioD  of  his  eaTldom,  which  had  been 
dividi^  between  Harold  and  Beom,  but 
hia  chanced  of  pKrdoa  were  destroyed  by  his 
treacherous  murder  of  Beom.  Declared  a 
Htthinff  by  the  army,  he  escaped  to  Flanden, 
but  in  the  next  year  he  was  restored  to  hia 
poasesnons  by  Edward.  In  1051  ha  was 
outlawed  with  hie  father,  and  once  more 
retired  to  Flanders,  but  did  not  return  with 
Godwin.  "  The  blood  of  Beorn,  the  wrongs 
of  Eadgifu  lay  heavy  on  his  spirit,"  a  |>n- 
griTnugp  to  the  Holy  Land  could  alone  expiate 
him  for  hit  crimes.  Thither  he  went  bare- 
footed, and  on  his  return  "breathed  his  laat 
in  some  unknown  spot  of  the  distant  land  of 


Swift,  JoNATBAM  (i.  1S6T,  d.  1743],  we« 
bom  at  Dublin,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
College.  In  1688  he  was  received  into  the 
family  of  Sir  William  Temple,  to  whom  he 
was  related.  In  1696  he  waa  ordained,  but 
soon  redgned  a  small  Irish  living,  and 
retujned  to  reside  with  Temple,  During  his 
residence  with  Temple  begun  bis  myetorioue 
connection  with  Hester  Johnson,  the  "  Stella  " 
of  bis  Jourual.  In  lfl9£),  failing  of  promotion 
to  an  English  living,  Swift  went  Ic  Ireland 
as  chaplain  to  Lord  Berkeley,  and  was 
scantily  rewarded  by  receiving,  not  the 
deanery  which  he  had  expected,  hut  the 
living  o(  Laracur,  in  the  county  of  Mmth. 
Swift  began  hia  political  career  as  a  Whig. 
In  1704  he  publ^hed  the  TaU  of  a  Tub,  a 
satire  on  the  corrupliona  of  early  Christianity, 
and  the  results  of  ULeBoformation.  TbeBatllt 
af  tht  Bookt  (1704),  on  the  literary  dispute 
about  the  letters  of  Phalaris,  added  to  his 
teput&tion.  During  Anne's  reign  he  piiid 
frequent  and  protracted  visits  to  England, 
and  became  closely  connected  with  the  lead- 
ing Tories.  During  the  last  five  years  of 
Queen  Anne's  reij^n  he  played  a  very  promi- 
nent part  Ln  English  politics  as  the  leading 
political  writer  of  the  Tories,  and  the  friend 
and  confidant  of  their  leaderj.  Be  was  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  both  with 
Harley  aad  Bolingbroke,  and  attempted  to 
allay  the  quarrel  between  the  rival  statesmen. 
Hispamphlet,  The  Conduct  of  the  Attiti,  was  of 
immense  service  to  the  Tory  party  ;  and  in  a 
paper  called  the  Szamintr,  he  upheld  their 
course  with  seal,  and  supplied  the  ministry 
with  argumenta.  In  1713  he  received  the 
deanery  of  St.  Patriok's,  Dublin.  There  he 
is  thought  to  have  been  secretly  married  to 
Stella.  She  died  in  17'28.  On  the  death  of 
Anne,  the  dean  retired  te  Dublin  a  diasp- 
painted  man.  In  1724  he  wrote  the  Drapier 
Leilen,  an  attack  on  the  monopoly  to  coin 
halfpence  which  had  been  gmnted  to  a  man 
named  Wood;  and  this  was  followed  by 
several  other  tiaots  on  Irish  afisirs  is  whim 
the  treatment  of  Ireland  by  the  English 
goremment  was  satirised  with  unsuipassed 


work,  GuBivtr'i  TractU. 
mankind  with  contemponry  allusions.  Swift 
ouUived  his  genius,  and  sank  into  rliolcyi 
tile  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  almost 
complete  mental  darlmess.  A^art  from  hk 
literary  renown,  Swift  owes  his  podtion  in 
histoi7  to  the  bict  that  in  hia  writings  we 
have  the  Tory  view  ef  politics  in  Uueen 
Anne's  reien  set  forth  with  the  greatett 
literary  skill.  In  Irish  politics  he  ia  the 
typical  representative  ot  the  Protestant 
ascendency  in  Ireland,  whose  attack  on  the 
English  govemmunt  prepared  the  way  for 
Gisttan  and  tho  Volunteers  of  1779. 

Bwilt'a  Wurit.  edited  bj  Scott,  ud  npvb- 
liohed  18S3 :  FonMr,  Lift  tl  Swilt,  sbu^  wai 
Ml  nsBnishedi  Ciaik.  Itje  »/ Sw(/I.  1881: 
Leokv,  IjeaAin  n/  PiiWui  CipMmii  in  IrAaxi; 
MusaW.  £»■»  «  l^r  Wmin  TtmpU  :  Bid- 
iogbroko,  Corrbpondtie*.  [S.  J.  1/.1 

Swing,  Captaih.  Daring  the  agricnltnrsl 

outrages  of  the  year  1830,  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  increased  use  of  machinery  for 
agricultural  purposes,  threatening  letters  were 
frequently  sent  to  those  proprietors  who 
made  use  of  mauhinery,  ordering  them  to 
refiain  from  doing  so,  and  threatening  notices 
were  affixed  to  gatea  and  bems.  Thcae  letters 
and  notices  were  lunially  signed  "  Captain 
Swing,"  moch  as  Irish  threatening  letters 
are  signed  "  Hory  of  the  HUls."  This  nick- 
name wss  used  in  order  to  identify  the  vBrioos 
ducumente  with  the  same  movement. 

Bwinton,  Bia  Johk,  was  a  Scottish 
knight  who  fonght  with  great  gallantry  at 
the  battle  of  Homildon  Hill.  He  crossed  over 
to  the  aid  of  France  with  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
and  was  present  at  the  batUe  of  Beang^  ( 1421 ), 
where  he  unhorsed  the  Duke  of  Qarenco.  In 
U34  he  was  killed  at  YemeniL 

Bwithin  (Swithi.-k],  St.  (d.  862),  was  a 
monk  of  Winchester,  of  which  see  he  bitcame 
bishop  in  852.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
ministers  of  Egbert  and  Ethelwulf,  and  one 
of  the  instructors  of  Alfred,  whom  ho  accom- 
panied on  his  journey  to  Rome.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  at  his  suggestion  that  Ethelwulf 
bestowed  on  the  Church  the  tenth  part  of 
his  lands. 

Swmdsmnt  was  the  name  given  to  Uw 
able-bodied  Irish  who,  in  16S2  were  allowed 
to  leave  their  country  and  enlist  abroad. 
Some  30,000  or  40,000  are  said  to  hare 
availed  themselves  of  this  permiasioii.  At 
Brst  this  was  only  a  private  arraiwemoit 
between  the  Irish  lea^rs  and  the  Pnrilaa 
generals  to  whom  they  surrendered-  But 
Farliament  legalised  their  capitnlations  by  a 
special  Act ;  at  the  same  time  *"""^'''g  sU 
officers,  while  allowing  tbem  to  enlist  more 
lecTuila.    Spain,  France,  Aastria,  and  Tenics 
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took    advaDtage    of    this    oppurtuiiity    for 
itcengtbening  theit  lonm. 

Bwynliad,  Cathfsihb  {d.  1403),  nieces- 
BiTely  BOvemeee,  miitreis,  aiul  third  wife  to 
John  of  daant,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Faon 
de  Bolt,  and  widow  ol  Sir  Hugh  Swynford. 
ftom  her  are  dencended  the  Beftuforta,  and 


all  hei  children  were  bom  prBriooaly. 

Bydsnluua,  Chablg^  Wujjax  Foulett 
TuoHBOH,  1«HD  (b.  1793,  d.  1841),  waa  a 
merchant  who  first  raproientod  Dover  (1826 
to  1830),  and  then  Mancheater,  in  the  House 
of  Commona.  In  1830  he  entered  Earl  Oiey's 
iteform  administiation  aa  Vicft-Premdent  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy.  In  July,  1834,  he  became  President 
of  Uie  Board  of  Trade  and  resigned  with 
Lord  Melbourne'^  mmidtry  in  November  fol- 
lowing. In  ApTJX,  1835,  he  reaumed  that 
office  until  ho  was  Belacted  to  replace  Lord 
Durham  in  Canada.  Aa  a  cabinet  miniiiter 
his  efforts  were  directed  to  amendment  of  the 
Custom  Laws  and  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade  by  a  more  liberal  policy.  On  Lord 
8ea.ton's  recall  from   Canada,  Mr.  Thomaon 


TnUss,  Thb,  was  the  name  given  to 
k  national  council  in  ScoUand,  formed  in 
1637  to  represent  all  those  who  objocted 
to  the  New  Berrice  Book,  and  other 
changes  which  the  Scottish  Council,  under 
orders  from  Charles  I.,  was  attempting 
to  introduce.  It  w«a  rirtaally  an  artraordi- 
nary  Parliament,  ite  sixteen  members  being 
elected  equally  from  the  four  classes  of  nobles, 
harona,  clergy,  and  burgessea.  The  creation 
of  the  Tables  was  sanctioned  hy  the  Privy 
Council  in  1637,  as  a  means  of  intercourse 
between  the  supplicants  (or  opposition,  which 
included  the  whole  nation  ujiiOBt)  and  the 
crown.  The  following  account  of  them  is 
ipven  in  Gordon,  Sa/ti  Affairt ; — "  These  six- 
teen thus  chosen  were  constitute  as  delegates 
for  the  rest,  who  were  to  treat  with  the 
CSouncU  thereafter  in  name  of  the  rest,  Euid 
to  rende  constantly  wtiai«  the  Cooncil  sat. 
These  delegates  thus  constitute  were  appointed 
to  give  intelligence  to  all  quarters  of  the 
kingdom  to  their  associatee  of  all  thiit  passed 
betwixt  the  king,  the  Council,  and  them;  to 
correspond  with  the  rest,  and  to  receive  in- 
telligence from  them,  and  to  call  such  of  them 
-with  the  mind  of  the  rest  as  they  thought  ex- 
pedient." The  Conncil  soon  discovered  that 
in  authorinng  the  creation  of  the  "  l^blee  " 
they  had  ealled  into  bsini; 


body  of  an  extremely  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous nature.  In  1638,  on  the  publication  of 
a  proclamation  of  the  king  exonerating  the 
bishops,  the  Tables  summoned  their  adhm^nta 
to  meet  at  Stirling,  and  issued  the  famous  Pro. 
testetion,  declaring  the  "king  to  be. deceived 
by  the  prelates,  and  to  be  personally  guiltless 
of  the  whole."  Shortly  afterwards  they  is- 
sued the  Covenant,  co:npelIiQg  persoos  to  sign 
allegiance  to  it  all  over  Scotland.  To  the 
Tables  is  duo  the  organisation  of  the  Glasgow 
Assembly  of  1638,  and  the  indictment  cf  the 
bishops  m  the  ssma  year.  It  was  the  Tables, 
moreover,  which  made  preparations  for  the 
war  that  broke  out  the  following  year. 
Oudiner,  Hill,  iif  Eng.,  ie03~lS4». 

TmAmts,  Thi  (1704),  was  the  name 
given  to  a  party  of  Moloue  Tories,  headed  by 
Nottingham,  who  proposed,  in  imitation  ^ 
a  plan  whidi  had  been  resorted  to  in  the 
previous  reign  in  the  case  ot  the  Irish  Ke- 
■umption  Bill,  to  lack  the  Occasioual  Con- 
formity Bill  to  the  New  Land  Tax  Bill,  "  so 
that  the  peMs  could  not  fling  out  the  pro- 
posal of  intoletance  without  losing  the  pro- 


extorted  a  convention  from  Queen  Fomare,  by 
whidi  the  Frendi  assumed  possession  of  the 
island  of  Tahiti.  The  question  was  taken  ui> 
by  England  with  great  vigour.  The  Frenih 
government  profeesed  that  tbey  did  not  desire 
the  annexation,  but  merely  the  protectorate  of 
the  island.  The  French  people  were,  however, 
most  indignant.  Popular  feeling  ran  high  in 
both  opimtries,  and  it  was  only  the  moderation 
of  the  goremmenta  which  preserved  peace. 
In  1844  the  two  governments  were  once  more 
embroiled  by  the  indiscretion  of  the  French 
officials  in  l^ihiti.  They  had  made  them- 
selves most  unpopular  in  Tahiti,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  2nd  March  One  of  their  senlinols 
was  seized  and  disarmed  by  the  natives.  This 
was  made  the  pretext  for  seizing  and  im- 
prisoning Mr,  Pritduud,  British  consuL  and 
H  prominent  missionary,  who  waa  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  Koman  Catholics.  He  was 
only  released  on  the  condition  of  his  instantly 
leaving  the  Pacific.     This  outrage  created  a 

?rofound  indignation  in  England,  and  Sir  R. 
eoJ  denounced  it  in  Parliament  as  a  gross 
indignity.  After  some  months  of  negotiation. 
Sir  R.  Peel  was  able  to  announce  that  the 
question  had  been  sstisb^torily  settled,  and 
an  indemnity  given  to  Mr.  Pritchard- 

Tadlbou,  Laoy  Elizabctv  BtottNT,  was 
the  daughter  ol  Sir  John  Blount,  and  the 
wife  of  Sir  Gilbert  Tailbois,  at  one  time 
Governor  of  Calais.  She  was  one  of  Henry 
VIU.'s  favourite  mistrewes,  and  the  son  whom 
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iba  bore  him  was  specially  diBtinguiihed  by 
the  mATks  of  his  faUier's  regard,  being  cresteil 
sucotaaivoly  Earl  of  Notdngham,  and  Duke  of 
Itichnumd  Bud  Somerset. 

Talavera,TiiBBATTLEOF[Juiy2Taiid28, 

ItfOS),  wa«  perhaps  the  most  important,  as  it 
cart&inly  was  one  of  tbe  moat  hard-fougbl,  of 
the  earlier  battles  of  the  Pemnsular  War.  The 
town  of  Talavera  do  la  Keyua  stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tague,  forty-two  milea  west 
of  Toledo,  in  a  small  plain,  vhich  is  bounded 
on  the  north  und  west  by  a  range  of  low  hilli. 
Wellington  extended  liia  line  along  these  hills 
and  occupied  an  old  ruined  building,  the 
Ciisa  des  tjalinaa,  in  the  plain,  while  Cuesta 
with  the  Spaniards,  who  composed  two-thirda 
uf  Uie  allied  army,  was  posted  in  front  of  the 
town  on  his  right,  l^ly  on  tho  27th  the 
Britiah  division  in  the  Caaa  des  Salinas  was 
Horpriiied  by  French  skirmishers,  but  was 
tjuiokly  rallied  by  Wellington  in  perum,  and 
withdrawn  to  tho  hills,  where  th^'  formed  up 
behind  the  troops  already  posted  there.  Victor 
followed  np  hia  advantage,  and  opened  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  position,  which  towards  evening 
was  suddenly  attacked.  The  Germans,  who 
wore  in  advance,  were  completely  surprised ; 
but  Donldn  in  the  reai  repulsed  the  attack. 
The  Frtttch,  however,  seized  an  unoccupied 
omiDence  on  his  left,  from  which  they  an- 
noyed the  English  until  Hill  by  hard  fighting 
drove  them  from  it,  just  as  darkoess  put  an 
end  to  the  fight.  At  dawn  on  the  2Sth  a 
violent  onslaught  wafl  made  on  the  English 
Irft,  but  the  French  were  driven  off  with  a 
loss  of  1,600  men.  Both  sides  rested  under 
the  scorching  heat  of  a  midsummer  sun ;  but 
the  English  were  very  short  of  supplies  and 
were  almost  starving.  In  the  aft^noon  the 
French  renewed  the  attack,  and  fell  on  the 
British  right,  whore  they  were  quickly  re- 
pulsed in  confusion.  Meanwhile  a  threatened 
attack  on  the  left  had  been  checked  by  a 
lecklesa  charge  of  the  dragoons,  while  in  the 
centre  the  French  were  completely  defeated. 
The  English,  however,  were  loo  much  ei- 
haOBted  to  pursue,  and  the  Spaniards  could  not 
be  trusted,  so  that  Wellington  only  achieved 
the  opening  up  of  a  safe  retreat.  Ho  had, 
however,  gained  a  reputation  which  was  of 
immense  value  to  him.  "  This  baUle,"  says 
Jomini,   "recovered  the  glory  of  the 


infantry    could    contend   with   the    best   in 
Europe." 

Hapior.  PflH'imliir  ICar;  Cllston,  FfnHitiaiir 
IFiir;  AliKD,  Eitt.  ofEuTopt. 

Tallage.  In  the  Pipe  Roll  31  of  Hen.  I. 
«])peare  a  lincii  aid,  auxilium  burgi,  or  neifatit, 
which  seems  to  answer  to  the  Danegeld  in  the 
(■oiultica.  It  is  sat  down  in  the  roll  among 
the  ordinary  receipts,  and  it  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  it  won  an  annual  payment ;  but  how 
long  it  had  been  exacted  it  la  imposmble  to 


determine.  After  1163  Danegeld  disappeared, 
but  its  place  was  taken,  asfacasthe  tAWDsand 
demesne  lands  of  tho  crown  were  concerned, 
by  a  tax  described  loosely  as  domim  or  auiu. 
but  to  which  the  term  tallage  came  later  to  be 
definitely  attached.  The  amount  to  be  paid 
by  each  county  end  town  was  Hssenea  l>y 
officers  of  tho  Exchequer  in  speciul  fiscal  cir- 
cuits, or  by  the  justices  in  eyre ;  in  the  towns 
tbomsetvea  the  civic  authorities,  whoever  thuy 
may  have  been,  decidedhow  much  each  citiien 
Kas  to  pay — a  i>ower  the  abuse  of  which  led 
to  the  rising  in  London  under  William  Fitt- 
Osbert.  As  the  Idng  had  the  right  of  taDag- 
ing  his  demesne,  so  the  baions  had  the  right 
of  tallaging  theirs ;  and  towns  frequently  de- 
tlared  they  were  liable  to  the  royal  talU^ng 
in  order  to  escape  the  heavier  exactions  lA 
tboir  lords.  Tho  Exchequer,  however,  en«- 
cecdod  in  gaining  a  general  control  over  these 
scignourial  tallages ;  special  permiscion  be- 
came nocescary  before  an  impoeition  could  be 
made,  and  when  escheated  baronies  "were  re- 
granted,  it  was  always  with  the  condition  that 
tallage  should  only  be  paid  to  the  lord  when 
the  king  taxed  his  own  demesne.  As  late  ■■ 
1306  tie  king,  probably  to  prevent  oppomlion 
to  the  tallage  imposed  the  year  before,  granted 
leave  to  the  barons  to  tallage  their  own  sn- 
cient  demeenes  sb  he  had  tallaged  his.  The 
aeigneurial  right  was  grsduolly  bought  off  In- 
the  communities,  and  early  disappears.  In 
the  Confirmation  of  the  Charters  in  1267, 
Edward  I.  promised  only  to  renounce  "aidn, 
tasks,  and  prises,"  wonis  which  might  fairly  le 
interpreted  not  to  include  tallage  fnjm  demesuf' 
lends.  The  document  known  as  Dt  Talhgit 
noil  Qmeedndo,  in  nhich  the  king  exprpssly 
renounces  the  right  of  iallagE,  and  which  has 
been  accepted  by  Hallam  as  the  basis  of  hit 
argument  on  this  point,  was  merely  an  un- 
authoiitativc  abstract  of  the  original  articles. 
After  1297  tallage  was  demanded  throe  times ; 
in  1304,  in  13l2~whcn  it  was  objected  to  by 
London,  not  on  account  of  ill^ality,  but  on 
the  ground  that  the  metropolis  was  exempted 
from  such  payments  by  Magna  Charts — 
and  in  1332,  when,  upon  the  remonstjancf  uf 
PsrliBment,  the  commissions  were  withdrawn, 
and  a  tenth  accepted  instead.  Finally,  br  a 
statute  of  1340,  "  the  real  Act  '  De  TaBasii,' " 
it  was  enacted  that  the  nation  should  no  more 
"  make  any  common  aid  or  sostain  charge" 
but  by  consent  of  Psrliam.ent — words  wide 
enough  to  include  all  unautlioriBed  taxation. 
After  this  date  it  was  never  exacted,  thotifrh 
imtil  the  end  of  the  reign  the  Commons  weif 
imeasy,  and  occasionally  petitioned  that  it 
miflht  not  be  imposed. 

Tallage  was,  as  Gneiat  observea,  a  natoial 

C'act  of  feudalism.  As  military  servirr 
mo  the  burden  of  a  particular  fiLiss.  it 
seemed  equitable  that  those  who  wrr«  exem]:4 
should  contribute  by  taxation  to  the  national 
defence.  Two  causes  contributed  to  ^uniir 
for  the  tallaged  claaa  in  England  more  cat- 
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t  than,  abroad.  In  the  first 
place  the  f^,  or  n&tional  militia,  had  been 
maintained,  though  partly  lor  other  purpose*, 
■o  that  the  talloged  had  weapons  in  their 
handa,  with  which  they  did  ^ood  service ; 
and  secondly,  the  kio^  froquenlly  promised 
not  to  raise  Ihe  amount  of  tallage  in  order  to 
guin  an  increase  of  the^tfrmo  burgi. 

Hidoi,(I<i>I.D/B«hnii«'|171I),p.48};Btabba, 
Cn-I.  Hdl.,  LtlSl,  II.  iK5;  Orieiat,  BngUKlw 
Vf r/oimn^  QwhicMa  (1)^).  pp.  I£S.  172. 

[W.  J.  A.l 

TalltlMh,  Thomas  {d.  1694),  first  ap- 
pears as  in  comaiand  of  the  Coldstream 
Guorda  at  the  skirmish  at  Wulcourt,  under 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  served  under 
GinkcU  in  Ireland,  and  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  at  the  siec^  of  Athlone,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Aghrim.  When  the  notice  of  Par- 
liament was  directed  to  i^otmes's  conduct  at 
Uio  hattlu  of  Stcinkirk,  it  was  requested  that 
his  place  might  be  filled  by  Talmaah,  who, 
next  to  Marlboroufih,  was  univerHally  allowed 
to  be  the  best  officer  in  the  army.  He  fought 
under  William  at  the  battle  of  Landeo.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  sent  in  command  of  an 
expedition  against  Brest.  The  design  was 
betrayed  probably  by  Uariborough  to  James, 
from  motives,  of  personal  jealousy.  Accord- 
ingly when  Talmaah  attempted  to  land  ho 
was  recaiTed  by  a  terrible  fire  from  the  French 
troops,  and  recaired  a  mortal  wound,  "  ex- 
claiming with  hiH  last  breath  that  he  had 
been  a  victim  of  treachery." 

London  Gaiatti:  XuaMiBy,  SM.  c/  Buf.; 
Bauke,  Biit.  of  Etta. 

Tftndy,  Jauis  'Satfbr,  a  Dublin  trades- 
man, commanded  in  1782  tho  Phienix 
Park  Artillery.  He  was  an  ardent  Irish 
"  patriot,"  and  as  early  as  1784  began  to  cor- 
respond with  Franca.  Ue  became  a  member 
of  tho  Whig  Club,  and  in  Nov.,  1790,  was 
secretary  to  the  United  Irishmen.  In  the  year 
1792  he  had  tho  audacity  to  challenge  the 
Solicitor- deneral :  he  was  arrested,  escaped, 
and  re-arrested  the  day  before  the  close  of 
tho  fWHSion,  so  that  he  was  only  in  prison  (or 
a  day.  In  17S5  bo  went  over  to  America,  but 
was  in  Fr^inco  in  1797,  whore  he  represented 
himself  as  an  officer.  In  1798,  he,  together 
with  some  other  Irish  rebels,  fallowed  Hum- 
bert in  a  small  vessel,  but  did  not  arrive  in 
Ireland  till  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  at 
Ballinamuck,  and  at  once  fled  and  reached 
Hambui^  in  safetj'.  On  Nov.  24th,  however, 
he  was  delivered  up  to  the  English.  France 
afterwards  declared  war  on  Hamburg  on  bis 
account.  He  was  tried  in  Ireland,  but  was 
thought  niaiiti  too  contemptible  to  be  made  a 
martyr  of,  and  was  liberated  after  the  Peace 
of  Amiens  (1802). 

Tangisn,  a  seaport  of  Morocco,  was 
taken  by  the  Portngiieso  from  the  Hoora  in 
1471,  and  ceded  by  them  tu  Engkud  in  1662 


OB  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Biagansa  on 
her  marriage  with  Charles  II.  Colonel  Kirke 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  garrison.  It 
was  evacuated  by  the  English  in  1683,  on 
account  of  the  badness  of  the  ciimate  and  the 
expense  of  the  wars  with  the  Muasnlmans, 
and  the  works  were  destroyed.  Tangiera 
subsequently  became  a  nest  of  piiatee,  who 
frequently  ensUved  British  subjects,  and 
whom  our  government  was  not  ashamed  to 
subsidise  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet.  During 
the  reign  of  Boliman,  however  (1794 — 182'i), 
Christian  slaTery  was  abolished  and  piracy 
Buppi«saed. 

TuiiatiT,  Thi  Custom  of,  was  portly  a 
system  of  landholding  and  partly  a  law  of 
succession,  lender  the  Brchon  code  the  land 
was  regarded  as  belonging,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  people  or  tribe  from  whom  the 
chief  held  it  in  trust.  He  held  a  portion  of 
it  as  private  property  in  virtue  of  his  rank  as 
a  noUe,  had  a  life  intorest  in  a  second  portion 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  while  he  possessed 
jurisdiction  over  the  land  of  the  communs. 
This  peculiar  kind  of  tenure  was  called 
tandiiliicl  or  tanistry,  but  the  word  was 
more  generally  applied  to  the  form  of  succes- 
sion hy  which  the  eldest  and  "worthiefit 
relative  was  preferred  to  the  eldest  son,  "  as 
commonly  the  next  brother  or  next  cousin, 
and  so  forth."  The  idea,  of  course,  was  that 
a  man  of  mature  years  would  be  able  to  resist 
administer  ofisirs  better  than 


customary  for  tho 
people' of  the  tribe  or  sect  to  elect  the  succes- 
sor {lauaittt  mintr  or  muni)  in  the  time  of 
the  ruling  chief.  This  law  of  inheritance 
obtained  among  the  noble  class,  all  the  pro- 
par^  of  the  interior  orders  being  held  under 
the  kw  of  gavelkind  (q-v.).  It  was  from  the 
first  ignored  by  the  English  invaders,  who 
attempted  to  introduce  primogeniture.  Strong- 
bow,  for  instance,  claimed  the  kingdom  of 
Leinster  on  the  gniund  of  his  marriage  with 
Dermot's  only  child,  Eva,  but  the  native 
Irish  clung  tenaciously  to  the  custom,  and 
their  rights  were  acknowledged  more  than 
once  by  the  English  kings.  Henry  III.  tried 
to  abojjsh  it,  but  without  success,  and  thence 
the  O'Neil  troubles  arose.  Soon  after  the 
accession  o£  James  I.,  however,  in  1603,  after 
a  commission  had  been  held  to  inquire  into 
defective  titles,  tanistry,  together  with  gavel- 
kind, was  abolished  by  a  decision  of  the 
King's  Bench  in  Dublin  as  a  "  lewd  and 
damnable  custom."  A  variation  of  the  law  of 
tanistry  may  be  seen  in  tho  curious  system  of 
alternate  succession  by  which  two  branches  of 
a  race  shared  the  kingship,  '.jr.,  the  kingship 
of  Munstor  by  the  McCarthys  and  O'Briens, 
air  John  Dsvieg.  Cniao/Gairiteul;  Bpencsr, 
FwiMo/lhtSlol^o^rrrfand;  0'CnrT7.  jlan<i«-f 
imd  CoMt-vu-flluiA-uim  Irirh:  H^ne,  Fillogg 
Commmitift:  Hallan..  H-t.  r>f  Em-  lii,  oh.  16; 
Walpola,  aift.  <t[  Iritk  Voltflt,      [L.  C.  8.] 
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TanjOTS,  Thi  Stuh  of,  was  founded  in  the 
middle  af  the  aeventeenth  cantiuy  b;  Shohjee, 
the  father  of  Siv&jee.  In  ITSS  it  became 
involved  in  hoitilitiue  with  Madrae  in  conee- 
quenoe  of  a  quunjl  with  Mohammed  Ali  ot  the 
CamBtic.  The  country  was  quickly  subdued 
and  the  rajah  imprisoned  and  Uie  sovereignty 
traoBfeireiL  to  Mohammed  Ali.  The  Court 
ol  Direclora,  however,  diaipproved  of  this, 
and  ordered  that  the  rajah  should  be  restored. 
In  ITSO,  therefore.  Lord  Pigot,  Ghivcmor  ot 
Madras,  was  ordered  to  iBBtore  him,  and 
eetabliah  a  Keddent  at  his  court.  In  I7S6,  on 
the  death  of  the  Itajah  Tulfogee  (irho  left  an 
adopted  son.  Serfngee),  a  dispute  arose  aa  to 
the  BuccasaioQ.  It  was  asserted  that  TuUogee 
vas  in  a  state  of  mental  incapacity  at  the 
time  of  adopti<m,  and  that  Seifogee  vat  an 
only  soh,  and  therefore  the  adoption  was  in- 
valid. Ameer  Singh,  half  brother  of  Tulfogee, 
iras  placed  on  the  throne.  Serfogee  contiaued 
to  preas  his  claim,  and  the  misgovemment 
of  Ameer  Singh  induced  Sir  Jcilin  Shore  to 
■ubmit  the  matter  to  the  most  renowned  pun- 
dits, and  thej  declared  the  adoption  perfectly 
valid.  The  directors  thereupon  ordered  Lord 
Welleiley  to  place  him  on  the  tfarone  on 
condition  that  he  should  accept  any  anange- 
ment  the  government  might  Uiinli  St.  After 
an  exhaustivB  report  of  the  condition  ot 
Taciore,  Lord  Wellesley  assumed  the  entire 
■dnunistration  of  the  ooontry  (ISOO),  giving 
the  rajah  a  liberal  pension. 

Tuikarvills,   Foxn   Qbmt,   Eabl   of 

[rf.  1701),  better  known  as  Lord  Orey  of 
Wark,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates 
of  16B1  as  a  most  xealDoS  Gxclusionist ;  and 
for  his  supposed  share  in  the  design  tor  in- 
tnrrection  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  but 
escaped  by  making  his  keepers  drunk.  He 
4ed  to  the  Continent  (1682].  There  he  em- 
plOTed  his  influence  on  his  friend  the  Duke 
of  Slonmouth  to  urge  him  to  invade  England. 
He  landed  at  Lyme  with  Monmouth,  and 
was  appointed  commander  ot  the  uavalry.  He 
was  driven  from  Bridport  by  themilitia.  He 
dissuaded  Monmouth  from  abandoning  the 
enterprise  at  Frome.  At  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor  his  cavaby  was  easily  routed  by  the 
royal  troops,  chiefly  it  is  mid  because  of  his 
pusillanimity.  He  fled  with  Monmouth,  and 
was  taktol  in  the  New  Forest.  In  his  inter- 
view with  the  king  he  diaplayed  great  firm- 
ness, and  would  not  stoop  to  ask  for  pardon. 
H«  was  suffered  to  ransom  himself  for  £10,000 
and  went  abroad.  He  returned  to  England 
with  William  of  Orange,  and  attempted  to 
redeem  his  character  by  taking  an  active 
share  in  politics.  In  1Q95  he  was  created 
Earl  ot  Tankerville.  He  supported  the  Asso- 
ciation Bill  in  a  brillinnt  api^ch,  and  also 
i^ke  in  ^vour  of  the  bill  for  Fenwick's 
attainder.  He  vigoroualy  opposed  the  bill 
tor  disbanding  the  army  (I69S).  His  poli- 
""""'  "  d  by  the  office  of 


Lord  Privy  Sfl  (1701).  But  his  health  n* 
broken,  and  kter  in  the  year  he  died.  "  His 
life,"  says  Macaulay,  "  was  so  misemble  that 
all  the  indignation  excited  by  hia  fiiuUs  is 

overpowered  by  pity." 

Bomet,  Hiar.  ef  ku  Ov*   Tim*; 
SM.  q/Eng.i  Buna,  HiH.  iff  Et^ 

TanteUoil  C^ltla,  in  Haddingtonshire, 

the  stronghold  of  the  Douglaeea,  was  tuccen- 
fully  defended  (1628)  against  James  V.  by 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  had,  however,  soon 
afterwards  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Covenanter*  in  1839. 

Tuitia  Top«0,  a  Mahistl*  Bnhmio.  of 
the  revolted  Gwalior  force  (I8o7}.  Ho  look 
(he  command,  and  em  Nov.  2S  encountered 
General  Windham  at  Cawnpoor  with  some 
success.  In  1S3S  he  maiched  to  the  ivliet  of 
Jhanm,  but  was  routed  at  the  Belwah  by  Sir 
Hugh  Koee.  Joined  by  the  Ranee  of  Jhann 
he  concentrated  hia  forces  at  Kooneb,  bat  was 
beaten  utterly.  Be  then  proceeded  to  Uwahor 
and  excited  an  insurrection  against  Scindia. 
He  was  beaten  again  by  Bir  U,  Boae  outside 
Gwalior,  but  escaped,  and  waged  a  predator}' 
war  tor  some  time.     His  hiding-plaoe  waa. 


s  tried  and  executed. 

Twra,  Thk  Htu.  of,  situated  in  Healh. 
waa  in  andent  days  the  residence  of  the 
Einffs  of  Tara.  Near  here  on  May  26,  1798, 
Lord  Fingal,  with  some  400  fendblea  and 
mounted  yeomen,  routed  several  thonsanda  of 
Irish  rebels,  killing  350.  Here,  too,  on  Aug. 
16,  1843,  Daniel  O'Connell  held  m  monster 
meeting  in  support  of  Repeal,  said  to  have 
been  attended  by  250,000  people. 

Tara,  Kiho  of.  Till  the  seventh  century 
the  Ard  Si  Erind,  or  high  king  of  Erin,  re- 
sided in  the  palace  of  Tara.  The  kingdom  of 
Mcath,  in  which  it  was  situated,  formed  hia 
appanage.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Hui  Niells  by  Brian  Boru,  the  poaition  of 
King  of  Tara  was  held  by  one  or  another  of 
the  provincial  IdnKs ;  it  resembled  that  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Bretwalda.  Under  this 
over-king  there  »aa  a  complete  hierarch}' 
of  provincial  kings,  prinoes,  and  noblea.  The 
nature  ot  the  relations  of  these  classes  to  each 
other  was  in  most  coses  of  the  same  sho^wy 
nature  as  the  overlordship  of  the  King  ol 
Tare. 

TuDUUlia.     £AuBraAi.u.] 

TBnntcm  was  in  all  probability  a  Roman 
station.  It  was  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  kingdom  of  Weasex;  Ina  built  a  oistk 
there,  and  it  was  more  than  once  attacked  by 
the  Welsh.  After  the  Conquest,  the  castle 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Bishops  of  Wincheatra'. 
to  whom  the  town  and  manor  were  grmnled. 
It  flrst  returned  a  member  to  Parlisraieat  in 
1296.  Taunton  was  held  for  some  time  by 
tb«  ptetender  Watteok,  and  during  th«  Gnat 
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Bebellion  iustaioed  a  long  u^e  under  Colonel 

Blake  n^itinst  the  Koyaluts  imdei  Ooring, 
until  relieved  by  Fairbx.  Jeffrey  held  hu 
"  Bloody  AHaize  at  Taunton  after  the  failure 
of  Monmouth'H  rebellion,  the  duke  having 
pceviooaly  been  proclaimed  king  there.  The 
charter  of  the  borough,  vrhich  vaa  granted  to 
it  by  Charlee  I.,  was  taken  fnnn  it  by  Charlea 
H.,  and  it  remained  unincorporated  until 
after  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1836. 

[A.  L.  B.] 
TwMtioil*  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  die 
Witan  aloue  had  the  power  of  imposing  ei- 
tiBordinary  taxation — n  power  which  was, 
however,  rarely  naed,  ae  the  public  expendi- 
ture was  amply  defrayed  by  the  rents  of  the 
public  Unds  and  by  Hue  obfigation  of  trimiia 
nttiuilim.  The  only  uulance  of  extraordinary 
taxation  before  the  Norman  Conquaet  woa 
the  Danegeld,  a  tax  of  two  shitlings  on  eveiy 
hide  of  land,  levied  lo  buy  oS  the  attacks  oE 
the  Danes ;  thii  tax  continued  to  be  occasion- 
ally levied  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II,, 
and  under  Richard  wai  revived  under  the 
name  of  csrucage.  After  the  Konnan  Con- 
quest, the  ordinary  reveniiB  proved  far  too 
amall  for  the  wants  of  the  king,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence we  find  the  finance  of  the  country 
occupying  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
executive,  whilst  by  degree*  it  was  fouoJ 
necessary  to  increase  extiaordinary  taxation 
to  a  ve^  luive  extent.  Up  to  the  reigTi  of 
Henry  II,  tne  indirect  taxation  of  the 
eounby,  such  as  customs,  was  unimportant, 
whQe  the  extmorilinar;  taxes,  such  as  the 
Dane^d  and  scutoge,  fell  only  on  land. 
In  US8,  however,  an  important  inoevatioa 
was  introduced  in  the  Baladin  Tithe,  or  the 
first  tax  on  movable*.  This  tax  became 
very  popular  with  succeedinf  kings.  Under 
Riohard  I.,  one-fourth  of  their  goods  was  de- 
manded from  every  one ;  John  levied  one- 
seventh;  and  subsequent  kings  usually  one- 
fifteenth.  The  imposition  of  taxes  under  the 
Norman  kings  had  been  niactically  at  the 
will  al  the  Inng,  though  the  consent  of  the 
b«roas  was  oCt«n  asked  as  a  matter  of  form, 
and  the  exaction  grew  so  heavy  that  a  clause 
in  Mngna  Charta  provided  that  no  ex- 
traordinary Bcutaf^e  or  aid  should  be  imposud 
by  the  long  without  the  con'wnt  of  the 
national  counoiL  The  growth  of  ropresenta- 
tion  is  closely  connected  with  t^e  history  of 
taxation,  and  it  early  became  a  recognised 
principle  that  the  votes  of  those  who  were 
present  bound  those  who  were  absent ;  whilst 
the  idea  that  taxation  required  the  consent  of 
the  taxed,  which  grew  op  after  it  became 
euatomary  to  tax  movables,  made  it  necessary 
to  summon  to  Parliament  the  burgesses  and 
clergy  as  well  as  knights  and  barons,  llie 
fact  that  we  often  find  the  different  classes  in 
the  kingdom  making  grants  of  different  mtes 
is  the  result  of  the  "  right  of  self-taxation 
being  recognised  to  the  extent  of  each  clan  of 
the    community  determining,  independently 


of  the  teit,  what  amount  it  would  contribute. 

The  lords  made  a  separate  grant.  The 
knights  voted  their  own  quota,  and  the  bur* 
gesees  tbeiia,  wlule  the  clergy  decided  for 
themselves  the  amount  of  their  taxation. 
The  Confirmation  of  the  Charters  by  Edward  I. 
declared  that  henceforth  no  extraordinary 
tax  should  be  levied  without  the  consent  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  a  like  promise  was 
made  in  the  statute  D4  I'ailajii)  mm  Cen- 
etdettdo  ^12B7J.  (Vom  this  time  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  Parliament  to  impose  tax- 
ation, though  often  infringed  by  the  illegal 
exercise  of  pren^tive,  became  an  aiiom  of 
the  constitution."  Ir  spile  of  this,  however, 
Edward  III.,  in  the  face  of  repeated  remon- 
strances from  the  Commons,  frequently 
resorted  to  arbitrary-  taxation,  whilst  Kichard 
II.  raised  forced  loans  i  bnt  under  the  Lan- 
castrian kings  we  find  but  few  oaaet  of  illegal 
imposts.  YwiiD  Kichard  II.  the  old  taxes 
of  hidage,  seutage,  and  tallage  were  re- 
placed bv  subsidies.  A  tax  imposed  upon 
persona  in  respect  of  the  reputed  valne  of 
their  estates  in  1379—80,  the  imposition  of  a 
graduated  poll  tax,  ranging  from  iA  to  4d., 
proved  the  immediate  cause  of  Tyler's  re- 
bellion. Soon  after  this  time  it  became 
customary  to  make  a  grant  to  each  king  for 
lite  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  This  grant, 
under  the  name  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
continued  to  be  made  until  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  The  frequent  demands  for  money 
by  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  caused  grMt 
diseatisbction  to  the  people.  "Taxation," 
says  Hallam,  "  in  the  eyes  of  their  subjecta 
was  BO  far  from  being  no  tyranny  that  it 
seemed  the  only  species  worth  a  complaint," 
and  in  1S2&  the  arbttmry  exactions  of  Wolsey 
paved  the  way  for  his  downfall.  Up  to  1688 
it  had  been  nsnal  for  the  Commons  to  vote 
one  subsidy  (£70,000)  and  two-fifteenths  on 
goods ;  but  in  tbat  year  two  subsidies  and 
four-fifteenths  wore  granted,  owing  to  the 
expense  ocessioned  by  the  Spanish  Armada, 
and  from  that  date  a  larger  number  of  sub- 
sidies were  granted.  The  financial  difficulties 
of  the  Stnarta  led  them  to  resort  frequently 
to  illegal  imposts.  In  IHOB,  under  James  I., 
Cecil  caused  a  Book  of  Ratu  to  be  issued, 
which  laid  heavy  duties  on  merchandise,  while 
the  extortions  of  Charles  I.  led  to  the  firat 
article  in  the  Petition  of  Right,  which  pro- 
vides that  "  no  person  from  thenceforth  sbuU 
be  compelled  to  make  any  loans  ta  the  king 
against  his  will,  as  having  inherited  this 
freedom ,  that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to 
contribute  to  any  tnx,  tallage,  aid,  or  other 
like  charge  not  set  by  common  consent  in 
Parliament."  Taxation  under  the  Common- 
wealth was  heav^'.  and  on  the  abolition  of 
feudal  incidents  and  aiils,  excise  and  customs 
duties  snd  hearth-money  were  granted  to  the 
king  as  compensation.  In  this  reign,  too, 
the  control  of  the  Commons  over  taxation  was 
much  increased  by  the  introduction  tit  the 
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IdllB.  la  the  mign  of  CharloB  II.  the  clergy 
c«ased  to  tax  themselves  in  Con  vocation. 
Junes  IL  once  mora  resorted  to  illegal  and 
arbitrary  (oxatioQ,  and  aa  a  consequeDce  the 
Bill  of  Kights  declared  that  the  king,BmongBt 
other  tbingB,  had  endeavoured  to  subvert  the 
liberties  ot  lie  kingdom  "by  levying  money 
for  and  to  the  use  of  the  crown  by  pretence 
of  prerogative,  for  other  time  and  in  other 
manner  tban  the  mme  was  grajiled  by  Ptirlia- 
ment,"  which  was  iUegal,  From  the  reien  ot 
William  III.  the  cuatoms  and  excise  duties 
gradually  increased,  while  in  1690  a  land  tax 


things  ware  toied.  In  1796  the  legacy  duty 
on  personal  property  was  imposed  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  real  property  tax  not  being  imposed 
till  1833,  and  two  years  later  the  same 
minister  taxed  all  incomes  over  £200.  This 
tax  was  discontinued  in  IBIS,  hut  renewed  by 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  lM-2,  since  which  Uine  it 
has  continued  to  be  levied,  the  rates  bdng 
varied  by  Parliament  from  time  to  time.  In 
1851  the  window  tax  was  replaced  by  a  tax 
imposed  on  houses  in  proportion  to  their 
lentaL  The  first  permanent  tux  was  hearth- 
money,  imposed  in  1S03,  up  to  which  Ume 
taxes  had  been  granted  tor  a  year,  or  other 
fixed  term,  as  occasion  demanded.  After 
the  Eevolution.  however,  permanent  dutiea 
iocteesed.  "  These  duties,  says  Sir  Ersldne 
Hay,  "  were  generally  granted  ss  a  secu- 
rity tor  loans,  and  the  finoncdal  policy  ot 
pernuuient  taxes  increaecd  with  the  national 
debt,  and  the  cxteneionof  public  credit."  At 
the  present  day  the  power  ot  taxation  remains 
HB  it  was  in  the  dayB  ot  Lord  Chatham,  who 
Bitid — "  Taxation  is  no  part  ot  the  governing 
or  legislative  power.  The  tuxes  are  a  volun- 
tary gift  and  giant  of  the  Commons  alone." 
[AsaBHSHBNT;  Cusrous;  Exctsa  i  Katu; 
Rbtenub.] 

StDbbs,  CmA  Biit.  ;   Hmllim,  Onut.  BM.; 

Mar,  CrmH.  Uiii. 
Tkylor,  Jehehy,  Bishop  ot  Dromore, 
and  M  Down  and  Connor  {b.  1S13,  d.  1667), 
after  being  educated  at  Oxtord  was  made 
chaplain  to  Laud  in  1637,  and  in  1633  was 
appointed  rector  of  Uppingham.  Deprived 
fa  his  living  by  the  rebellion,  he  retired  to 
Wales  and  opened  a  school  at  Carmarthen, 
and  afterwards  became  chaplnin  to  the  Earl 
of  Carberry.  During  the  Protectorate  he 
was  twice  imprisoned.  In  Chepstow  Castle 
and  the  Tower.  In  i65S  he  went  to  Ireland, 
and  in  1661  received  the  bishopric  ot  Down 
and  Connor.  Taylor  was  tie  author  of 
numerous  works  on  thsolofry  and  morals, 
some  at  which  have  enjoyed  extraordinary 
popularity. 

JeFemj  TaTlnr'n  Wmrla  wen  edited  fat  ffithop 

Hober,  19  vols.,  1SS». 


TaylOTi  BowLAxn  {d.  Feb.,  lJ>a5),  was 
vicar  ot  Uodleigh  in  Sufi'ollc,  to  which  living 
he  was  present^  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  in 
1544.  He  was  condemned  by  Bishop  Gardiner 
and  a  tribunal  composed  of  the  Bishops  ot 
London,  Norwich.  Salisbury,  and  Durham  tor 
bis  Protestantism  ;  and  on  refusing  to  recant 
was  burnt  at  Hadleigh,  Feb.  8,  lo65.  Foxe, 
who  gives  on  affecting  account  ot  Taylor's 
martyrdom,  says  ot  him,  that  "  he  was  a  right 
perfect  divine  and  parson." 
Foxe,  AOi  and  Jtoitwiimi. 

TmI  Duties,  Tkx,  were  first  imposed  in 
1660.  In  1772  the  East  India  Company, 
being  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  were  allowed  by 
Parliament  to  export  their  tcaa  from  London 
warehouses  to  America  free  from  English 
duties,  and  liable  only  to  a  small  duty  to  be 
levied  in  the  colony.  .  Although  Ire  this 
arrangement  the  colonists  got  tbeir  tea 
theaper  than  they  would  otherwise  have  doDe, 
they  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  bribe  to  induce 
them  to  consent  to  the  right  ot  Kngland  to 
tax  America.  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  to 
resist  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  and  when 
the  tea-shipe  arrived  at  Bonton  on  Dec.,  1773. 
they  were  boarded  by  men  disguised  as 
Indjons,  and  their  cargoes  thrown  overboud. 
This  was  one  of  the  incidents  which  nlti- 
mately  led  to  the  American  War.  In  Eng- 
land the  East  India  Company  retained  its 
monopoly  until  its  extinction  in  1834.  In 
I83G  new  duties  were  imposed  ;  theae  were  at 
first  Is.  Id.  in  the  pound,  hut  tliey  were  re- 
doced  to  Is.  6d.  in  1857,  and  to  6d.  in  I86i. 

Tea-room  Party,  Thb(iS67).  OaApril 

the  8th  a  meeting  was  held  in  tho  tea-room 
of  the  House  ot  Commons  ot  between  forty 
and  fifty  members  of  the  I^benl  party.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  decided  Uiat  the  peraisu 
composing  it  should  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  the  inslructions,  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Coleridge  with  regard  to  the  poweiv  i^ 
the  committee  sitting  on  the  Keform  Bill. 
to  the  flist  clause  of  his  resolntion,  which 
sppUed  to  Qie  law  of  rating.  This  was  noti- 
fied to  ill.  Gladstone,  who  consented  to  it. 
Mr.  Disraeli  accepted  the  altered  resolution, 
and  the  House  went  into  committee  on  the 
bill.  Thereupon  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice 
of  several  important  amendments,  which  Hr. 
Disraeli  declared  to  be  the  relinquished  in- 
structions in  another  form,  and  distiDCtly 
announced  that  if  they  should  be  carried  the 
government  would  not  proceed  with  the  InU. 
As  most  of  the  members  of  the  teii-room 
party  held  together,  the  government  tti- 
nmiAed  by  a  majori^  of  twenty-one  tm  tbe 
first  division. 

Telepniplu,  Thk  PcaenASB  op  thi.  In 
1868  the  government  ventured  on  the  bold 
st«p  of  acquiring  possession  of  all  the  linM  of 
electric  tflegraph  in  the  United  Kingdwo. 
and  making  the  oontrol  ot  commtmication  by 
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I  JeruBslem,  waa  a  military 
religious  oilier  of  knighthood  which  had  its 
origia  in  11  IS  in  aa  asiKKiation  of  knights  for 
the  protection  of  pilKrims  to  the  Jlolj  Land. 
They  did  good  urvice  in  the  Crusades,  for 
which  tlmy  vera  rewarded  with  ample  grants 
of  land  in  different  countries — JSngland  among 
the  rest.  After  the  float  conquest  of  Palestine 
by  the  Mohamoiedans  tho  I'emplars  Tatumed 
to  Europe,  where  their  pride  and  licentiousness 
excited  coneideiable  odium.  Philip  the  Fair 
of  France  determined  on  their  suppreaaion,  and 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  his  son-in-law 
Edward  II.  In  England  the  order  was  sup- 
pressed in  1308  without  the  great  crueltiea 
practised  in  France.  The  knights  were 
allowed  to  enter  monasteries,  and  their  pos- 
sessions given  to  the  Hospitallers,  or  Knights 
of  St.  John. 

TsmplSi       SlCHAHD       GRENnU.E,       EaKL 

(».  17H,  d.  I77J),  was  the  elder  hrother  of 
George  Grenville,  and  was  elected,  in  1734, 
by  the  help  of  family  interest,  to  represent 
the  town   of  Buckingham,  hut  in  all  subse- 

Juent  elections  was  returned  for  the  county, 
n  1752  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  four 
yeaiB  later  I^tt,  who  had  married  his  sister, 
gave  bim  a  place  in  his  administration  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  the  following 
April  he  was  summarily  dismissed  by  the 
king,  and  Pitt's  dismisBal  followed  within  a 
tew  days.  Pitt,  however,  was  recalled,  and 
Lord  Temple  became  Lord  Privy  Sea],  which 
post  he  retained  until  Pitt's  resignatloo  in 
Oct.,  1761,  when  tie  too  withdrew.  Lord 
Temple  violeolly  attacked  Bute's  govern- 
ment, and  more  especially  made  himself  cun- 
tpicuoua  hy  the  very  open  support  wtiich  he 
pave  to  WilkcB.  Like  many  other  peers,  he 
uicurrod  on  this  account  tlie  king's  displea- 
sure, and  was  dismissed  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  of  Bucks.  In  17S6  he  broke 
with  Pitt  on  the  question  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
Lord  Temple  upholding  his  brother's  policy 
while  Pitt  was  bent  on  obtaining  its  repeal. 
And  he  went  further,  by  refusing  to  accept 
office  under  Pitt  in  1706,  not  wishing  to 
be  "  stack  into  a  ministry  as  great  cnFpher." 
Not  content  with  his  own  reiosal.  he  pro- 
ceeded to  direct  a  fierce  paper  war  against 
the  brother-in-law  whom  he  dared  not  en- 
counter in  the  House  of  Peers.  A  reconcilia- 
tioQ,  however,  took  place  between  "  the  three 
brotheis  "  on  Lord  Cliatham's  retirement  in 
I76B.  But  IiOrd  Temple's  cherished  hopes  of 
a  family  cabinet  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ntent.  His  brother  Qeorge  died  in  1770  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  Lord  North  began  his  long 
reign.  Thenceforth  Lord  Temple  took  but 
an  intermittent  interest  in  political  affairs, 
now  and  then  actively  omiosing  the  ministry. 
On  the  sabJDct  of  reconinhation  with  Amsiica 


he  took  the  same  view  at  Lord  Chatham, 
deprecating  any  thon^t  of  admitting  the 
independence  ol  America.  But  his  last  gleam 
of  ambition  faded  with  Lord  Chatham's  death ; 
Lord  Temple  retired  to  Stowe,  and  in  the 
following  year  died  by  a  fall  from  bis  horse. 
Lord  Temple  cannot  boast  a  high  reputation 
among  the  statesmen,  of  Creoi^  III.,  nor  pro- 
bably would  he  have  occupied  any  niche  in 
hiat(»y  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  his  able 
brother,  and  ^iU  abler  brother-in-law,  to  both 
of  whom,  at  diSecent  times,  for  his  own  selfish 
ends,  he  acted  as  an  evil  genius.  "  It  was 
his  natore,"  says  Hacaulay,  "  to  grub  under- 
ground. Whenever  a  heap  of  dirt  was  flung 
up,  it  might  wall  be  suspected  that  he  was  at 
work  in  some  foul  crooked  labyrinth  below." 
Temple,  however,  was  certainly  a  man  of  de- 
cided ability.  He  has  been  snspected,  not 
witboat  aotne  reason,  of  being  the  author  of 
the  Z4ll*r>  of  Jmiut. 


nam*  Pap»'i.'    t 
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Tample,  Sia  Wh-lun  {b.  162S.  d.  1699), 
was  the  aon  of  Sir  John  Temple,  Master  of 
the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  and  after  being  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  having  spent  some  yeara  in 
foreign  travel,  ha  returned  to  Irehuid,  becom- 
ing in  1660  a  member  of  the  Irish  Convention. 
In  1B65  he  was  first  employed  on  diplomatic 
business,  being  sent  as  an  envoy  to  the  Bishop 
of  MunstflT,  and  the  year  following  he  was 
appointedambassadortothoCourtot  Brusaels, 
and  devoted  himself  to  endeavouring  to  form 
an  alliance  between  England  and  Holland. 
His  exertions  were  crowned  in  1668  by  the 
formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  against 
France,  and  the  consequent  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  But  tbe  policy  he  had  inaugurated 
wa«  short-lived, and  theTrsatyof  Dover(q.v.) 
made  it  necesaary  for  the  ministers  to  dismiss 
the  author  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  he  was 
relieved  of  his  office  in  1671.  On  the  tall  of 
the  Qibal  ministry  Temple  was  offered  by 
Danby,  who  became  Lord  Treasurer,  a  Sec- 
retaryship of  State,  but  he  refused  this,  and 
was  appointed  amtHseador  at  the  Hague.  In 
I67a  he  took  so  important  part  in  the  Congress 
of  Nimeguan.  In  1679  Danby  wasimpeached, 
and  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Charlee  looked  to 
Temple  as  the  only  man  who  couJil  help  him 
to  weather  the  storm  caused  by  the  Popish 
Plot.  Temple's  proposal  was  that  a  means 
should  be  adopted  for  including  alt  parties  in 
the  government,  and  for  this  purpose  proposed 
that  the  existing  Frivj'  Council  should  bo 
dissolved,  and  that  a  new  Privy  Council  of 
thirty  members  should  be  appointed,  half  of 
whom  to  he  great  officers  of  state,  and  tbo 
other  half  independent  noblemen  and  gentle- 
-men  of  the  greatest  weight  in  the  country : 
that  the  king  should  plecuie  himself  to  govern 
by  the  constant  advice  of  this  body,  to  suffer 
aU  his  a&aiiB  of  every  kind  to  be  freely  dilated 
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there,  and  not  to  leurre  any  part  ot  the 
public  buBineas  lor  a  aeoret  committee.  An 
•ttampt  was  made  to  cany  out  this  aohente, 
bat  it  wae  soon  found  to  be  unworkable.  The 
Goaudl  WBB  too  lai^  for  piBi:tical  pornoBei, 
and  there  wae  no  party  tie  to  bind  the 
membais  together,  and  before  long  an  interior 
oabinet  was  found,  corudntdng  of  Tsmple, 
Halifax,  Essex,  and  Bundarland.  Temple 
himsaU,  however,  was  gradually  ourted  from 
the  debateii  of  the  secret  committee.    In  1681 

he  retired  from  public  life,  and  devoted  him- 
self chifSy  to  literary  work.  Hii  chief  worlm 
ware  his  well-known  Emou;  anAceomt  of  thi 

Unittd  fi-ovinta,  and  an  Sng^  an  Govtrmunl. 
Lwd  Uac&nlay  says—"  He  was  no  profound 
thinker.  He  was  merely  a  man  of  lively  parts 
and  quick  obaervation,  a  man  of  the  world 
among  men  of  latteia,  a  man  of  lettsiB  among 
men  id  the  world.  But  neither  sua  writer,  nor 
as  a  statesman,  can  we  allot  to  him  any  very 
high  place."  Other  writen  have  formed  a 
higher  estimate  of  Tempto,  whose  diill  as  a 
diplomatist  was  certainly  very  considerable. 


compensatian  for  unexhausted  improvements 
when  he  relimjuishes  his  holding,  but  by 
which  a  Bum  is  paid,  sometimes  amoantiTig  to 
as  much  as  the  fee-simple  of  the  land,  by  the 
incoming  to  the  ootgoing  tenant  for  the 
goodwill  of  the  farm.  This  tenant-right, 
known  as  the  Ulster  cuBtem,  was  Iwaliaed  by 
the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and  extended  to  tho 
rest  of  Ireland  by  the  Act  of  IBSl.  It  is 
Buppoeed  to  hare  arisen  at  the  time  of  the 
plantation  of  Ulster  (q.v.),  the  planten  re- 
futing to  give  d^lnite  leasee  of  twenty-one 
yB«re  to  their  English  and  Scotch  tenants, 
and  they  in  disgust  Belling  their  interest  in 
the  holdingB,  and  tiie  value  of  their  capital  to 
the  natiTe  Irish — a  practice  which  was  in 
direct  contravention  to  the  spirit  of  the  settle- 
ment. Other  systems  of  tenure  which  obtain 
in  Ireland  are:  the  eottitr  Bystem,  by  which 
tenants  bid  againat  each  other  for  a  piece  of 
land,  no  fiity  of  tennre  being  recognised 
until  the  Act  of  ISSI ;  and  eenaeri,  a  teudal 
suttitbI,  by  which  land  is  granted  to  the 
tenant    rent-free    in   return   tar    so    much 

Tsnohabrfti,  Thb  Battle  or  (Sept.  28, 
IIOS),  WBB  fought  between  Hemy  I.  and  his 
brother  Robert,  and  reeulted  in  the  complete 
victory  of  Henry,  who  oiptured  Rnd  impri- 
soned Bobert,  and  annexed  Normandy  to  bis 
dominiona. 

Tauterdau,  Ohaklbs  Abbott,  Lobh 
(i.  1762,  d.  1632),  wu  the  son  of  a  hair- 
dresser.  He  was  edooated  at  King's  School, 
Canterbury,  and  at  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bw  in  ITSS. 


His  treiitiwi  on  the  Lmw  ef  MertJitHt  Siifi 

and  Seaiiun  (1802)  was  iccognieed  ■■  the 
standard  woi^  on  its  subject.  Owing  to  the 
weakness  of  his  health  he  refused  a  seat  t»k 
the  bench  in  1S08,  but  in  1B16  he  was  made  a 
puisne  judge  in  the  Common  Fleaa.  In  181S, 
□o  the  retirement  of  Lord  Ellenboioagh,  he 
becune  Lord  Chief  Joetice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  though  a  vigorous  Tory,  he  never 
allowed  his  political  sympathies  to  cokmr  his 
judgments.  Ha  was  raised  to  the  peeTaea  in 
1827. 

CuapUll,  LiHi  tf  tit  Cki^  JtMati    Foo, 
Siognrpiiia  juridiea. 

Tanara.    [I-amd  Tshl-hi.] 

TflBt  Act,  Thi  (1673),  was  a  roeuore 
passed  in  tho  reiaii  of  Charles  II.,  and  was 
mtended  to  exclude  from  office  the  (^tholic 
coundllois  of  the  king.  It  was  passed  at  the 
instance  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  conntiy 
party  after  the  king  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon  his  attempt  to  dispense  with  the 
penal  laws  agunst  Disscsiteta.  It  reqiui«d  all 
persons  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust 
under  the  crown  to  take  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  Buprsmacy,  receive  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Kng- 
land,  and  subscribe  the  declaration  a^uut 
tiansubstantiatioa.  This  Act  was  dirsrted 
against  the  Catholics,  but  was  equally  cfiera. 
tive  against  Dissenters.  One  consuquence  of 
it  was  that  Arlingtim  and  Clifford  hod  to 
retire  from  offioe,  and  the  Duke  of  Yotlc  au 
obliged  to  resign  his  post  as  Lord  High 
AdmiraL  It  was  not  repealed  until  1S2S. 
Suk*.  Bwl.  b/  Sw§. 

Taat  Act,  The,  for  Scotland  (IGSl)  im- 
posed an  oath  which  was  made  compiilsary 
on  aL  government  and  municipal  officials.  It 
declares  a  belief  in  "  the  true  Protestant  reli' 
gion  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Paitb," 
and  disowns  "  aU  practices,  whether  popiab  iv 
fanatic,  which  are  contrary  to  or  inconJBstent 
with  the  said  Protestant  religion  and  Con- 
fession of  Faith." 

TawkasbaXTi  Thb  Battu  or  {Msy  4, 
I47I).  was,  strictW  speaking,  the  last  battk 
fought  in  the  Won  of  the  Rmss,  for  the 
Battle  of  Bosworth  can  hardly  be  included 
in  thoae  war*.  Qoeen  Hargarst  landed  in 
England  the  very  day  that  Warwick  was 
dafMted  and  slain  at  Bamet,  but  deepilr 
this  severe  blow  to  the  lAOcastriau  Cause,  she 
was  persuaded  by  Somerset  and  otfaar  knls  of 
her  party  to  continue  her  advance.  She  had 
landed  at  Waj-month,  and  at  first  marrjuid 
westward  to  Exeter,  where  she  was  joined  b)- 
reinforcameats  froin  Devon  and  Cornwall 
She  then  moved  eastward  to  Bath,  hut  lam- 
ing that  Edward  was  marcjiing  against  ber. 
she  determined  to  march  to  the  nwtb,  iriunv 
the  chief  strength  of  the  Tjni-«ti-i^n^  lay, 
Aiter  a  tedious  march  abe  readiod  I'esrkiM- 
buy  (m  Hay  3,  and  ^  iwxt  day  Gdwanl 
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gave  bnttle.  Ths  lAnoHtriani  were  utterly 
routed,  owing-  ia  do  (nuill  degree  to  tho 
treachery  or  lolly  ol  Lord  Wenlock,  who 
neglected  to  bring  up  the  reioforcemaata  in 
time.  Queen  Margaret  was  talten  prisoner, 
and  her  son,  Frince  Edward,  either  fell  io  the 
battle,  or,  nuyre  probably,  was  put  to  death 
immediately  after.  <  The  Dulie  of  Somerset 
and  others,  who  had  t^en  sanctuary,  wet« 
beheaded  two  days  after  in  the  market-plBCe 
at  Tewkeahury.  Thia  deciaife  battle  coming 
so  soon  riter  the  yicto^  of  Bamet  completely 
eotablished  Edward  IV.  on  the  Oirone. 
Wvkwortli,  CKmiAi;  Hdl,  Ckroniolo. 

T«wkesbax7   ChroaidU.   Thb,  was 

compiled  by  more  than  one  hand  during  the 
thirteenth  oentiuy,  and  kept  in  the  Abbey  of 
Tewkesbury,  whence  it  passed  to  ths  Cotton 
collectioD  in  the  Britiah  Uuseum.  It  begins 
with  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
ends  abmplly  in  1263.  The  first  part  is  vei^ 
meagTe,  and  it  is  not  until  after  1200  that  it 
becomes  adequate.  These  annala  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  monastic  events,  such  as  eccle- 
siastical suits,  but  the  war  between  Henry  III. 
and  the  Barons  is  treated  very  fully. 

Ths  Cfalonlcle  h»  been  pnbUshed,  nnder  ths 
«ditonh}p  of  lb.  Luvd-in  vol.  Ld  tlu  Jntula 
VmuriifC  in  the  Bolls  Hriei. 
Tlianat,  Thb  Islr  of,  in  the  north-east 
of  Kent,  is  still  partly  surrounded  by  the  sea 
and  the  river  Btour.  but  the  passage  called 
the  Wantanm,  whiiA  formerly  separated  it 
from  tiio  mainland,  has  been  closed  since  the 
flftaentii  century.  It  was  called  by  the 
Britons  Jiiriin,  or  the  headland.  As  might  be 
expected  from  its  position  the  island  ho*  fre- 
quently been  the  landing-place  for  invaders 
of  England.  It  was  there  that  the  mythical 
heroes,  Hengest  and  Horsa,  are  mid  to  have 
disembarked  in  -149.  and  it  was  the  starting- 
point  of  more  than  one  Daniah  invasion. 
Indeed,  those  bnccsneara  seem  t«  have  held 
part  of  the  island  from  863  to  365,  and  it  was 


nwgll  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  title  beitowed 
on  a  cliMs  of  persons  who  were  inferior  to  the 
nrlai  and  athtl,  the  original  nobilitypf  blood, 
though  superior  to  the  ordinary  landowners 
aietrlt.  ThemaaiiingBeeme  to  be  originally 
equivalent  to  cir,  mi^;  the  word  does  not 
seem  to  be  connected,  as  has  boen  often  sup- 
posed, with  ditnin,  to  serve.  But  in  the 
earlier  times  the  thegns  were,  in  fact,  a  no- 
bility of  service,  and  it  is  ecarcely  possible 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  king's  gttitht — 
that  is,  the  members  of  his  "  comitatus,"  or 
purwinal  follomng.  Oradnally,  however, 
this  characteristic  of  the  thegn  is  lost  sight 
of,  and  he  is  a  landowner  having  a  larger 
quantity  of  land  than  the  ceorl — uiat  is,  five 
hides  and  npwards.  From  the  end  df  the 
ninth  century  we  tcarcely  hear  of  the  gesith. 


The  word  thwn  comes  to  include,  on  the  ono 

hand,  those  who  stand  in  niiuistoiial  relation 
to  the  Idng ;  and  on  the  other,  those  who  are 
simply  landowners,  having  the  necessary 
qualihcationa,  whetiier  th^  were  oonnected 
with  the  king  or  not.  In  bet,  any  ceorl  who 
acquired  five  hides  of  luid  became  "  thegn- 
wc^thy."  Among  the  thegni  themielves 
there  were  numerous  gradations  in  rank. 
The  "  king's  thegn  "  is  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary territorial  thegn ;  and  it  wonld  seem 
that  the  poaaession  of  forty  hides  of  land  en- 
titled a  thegn  to  the  wei^d  and  status  of  an 
earl.  The  wergild  of  the  ordinajy  thegn  was 
six  times  that  of  the  ceorl,  namely,  twelve 
hundred  shillings  instead  of  two  hundred. 
The  dignity  of  thegn  was  hereditary,  and  the 
"thegn-born"  are  a  semi-noble  class,  con- 
trasting with  the  "  oeorl-bum."  "  The  name 
of  tbegn,''  says  Bishop  Stnbba,  "  covers  the 
whole  class  which,  after  the  Conquest,  appears 
under  the  name  of  knighto,"  and  thus  it  was 
Uiat  many  of  the  tbegus  passed  easily  and 
naturally  into  the  knightly  ordec  under  Uie 
Norman  kings. 

Stabbi,  CoNit.  Hut.,  oh.  vl ;   Komble,  SuMu 
In  En^lanii  SohmlilC,  Q<Mtu  irr  Jsgil-SulUfn. 

Th^naMU'S  CmM  (decided  in  IMS), 
was  of  considerable  importance,  since  it 
settled  the  question  whether  testators  could 
dispose  of  their  estates  BO  that  the  income 
should  accumulate  and  fmm  a  large  fortune, 
which  should  be  limited  in  favour  of  certain 
desceadants.  The  litigation  arising  out  of 
the  will  of  Hr.  Thelusson  lasted  for  nearly 
fifty  yean,  and  eventually  the  House  of 
Lords  decided  that  trusts  for  accumulation 
were  legal.  However,  by  the  Act  38  and  40 
Oeotge  III.  c.  98  it  was  provided  that  incomes 
should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  tlus 
way  for  more  than  twenty-one  yean. 

TlMObald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
{1139— U61),  was  Abbot  of  Bee,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  in  1138  came  over  to  England  at 
the  invitation  of  KingSlephen,  by  whose  influ- 
ence he  was  elected  V^hbishop  of  Canterburj-. 
His  authority  was,  however,  weakened  by  the 
tact  that  there  was  a  papal  legate  in  England 
at  the  time,  and  that  subsequently  Henry  of 
Bloii,  Biahiq>  of  Winchoster,  was  invested 
with  l^atine  authority.  In  1148  Theobald, 
contrary  to  the  comnuin('.s  of  St^hen,  attended 
a  papal  council  at  IDicims,  ana  joined  in  de- 
posing William,  thu  lung's  nephew,  from  the 
Archbishopric  of  York.  In  USO  Theobald 
wasappointfldlegatebythePope.  Throughout 
the  troublous  reign  of  Stephen.  Theobald 
remained  loyal  to  the  king,  and  strongly  advo- 
cated the  compromise  with  Henry  of  Anjoii 
as  the  best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  anarchy 
and  bloodshed.  As  a  patron  of  lemming 
Theobald  occnpiea  an  interesting  position,  and 
still  more  important  is  it  that  it  was  as 
bia  •ecretan  that  Becket  Snt  came  into  pro- 
minence.   Theobald  was  not  a  man  of  mfurked 
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ability,    but   he   vaa    loyal,    ^ 
eoraelt  in  Btriving  to  do  luB  duty. 

-WUUuioI  Kalmecborr ;  Hook,  i.ir«  d^  tlw 

TliAodon  Df  Tannu  (A.  eo3,  rf.  eso), 
Archbiahop  of  CanMrbury  (969—690),  was 
(inwk  by  birth,  whom  Pope  Vitolian  selected 
for  the  •ee  ot  Caoterbiiry  on  the  daath  of  the 
archbishop-elect,  Wigbord,  at  Borne.  Then- 
dore  ia  ui  imporlant  personage  in  the  history 
of  the  English  Church,  for  be  it  tbb  who 
organised  the  Church,  developed  the  Epis- 
copal lyftem,  and  drew  up  the  &mO[u  Peiu- 
tential,  which  was  the  recognised  text-book 
of  confeaaora  tor  many  yenra.  He  did  much 
to  encouiage  learrung,  and  was  the  flret  to 
introduce  the  study  of  Greek  into  En^and. 
His  work  is  well  summed  up  by  Dean  Hook 
in  one  sentence — "  He  converted  what  had 
been  a  minionary  station  into  an  established 
Church."  Ue  was  the  last  of  the  Honian 
trishops ;  henceforth  they  were  English. 

Beds.  EoAkm,  Hut. ;  Analo-Sajton    ChrMtid^ ; 
Hook,  !«•■  of  tlw  ATilMAett. 

Thaolt^iaal  Controrernr,  Tub,  held 
in  Weelminster  Abbey,  Harch,  1d50,  was  the 
name  given  to  a  discussion  nominally  intended 
to  settle  certain  quedtiona  of  doctrine  and 
ritual ;  but  it  had  been  determined  beforehand 
by  the  ProteBtant  party  that  the  discuieian 
should  be  in  their  favour,  and  thiit  no  decision 
should  be  arrived  at.     The  subjects  of  contro- 

1 .  The  use  of  prayer  in  a  timgoe  unknown 

to  thepeople. 

!.  liiB  right  of  local  churches  to  change 
their  oeremoniea  if  the  edification  of  the 
people  required  it. 

3.  The  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick 
and  dead  said  to  be  offered  in  the  mass. 

The  champions  of  Catholicism  were  Bisbt^ 
White,  Ba)rnes,  Scot,  and  Wateon,  Archdeacon 
Langdale,  Chedsey,  the  chaplain  of  Bishop 
Bonner,  and  Harpafeld.  The  Protestants  were 
Soory,  Qrindal,  Coxe,  "Whitehttid,  Aylmer, 
Uonie,  Quest,  and  Jewel. 

BuTDst,  Bi/armatioii ;  Hook,  Ciw  of  %)i4  AtiA- 

TImow  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  a 
slave.  There  were  various  kinds  of  ■lavee-  — 
the  bom  slave,  t.i.,  the  child  of  slave  parenta ; 
the  captive,  often  a  Briton ;  the  volimlary 
slave,  who  sold  himself  to  avoid  starvation ; 
Uie  man  who  was  sold  into  slavery  because 
ha  could  not  pay  his  debts,  or  the  fine  for  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  Nominally  the  slaves 
wera  the  goods  and  chattels  of  their  lords, 
who  had  power  of  lite  and  death  over  them  ; 
they  had  no  Ic^l  rights,  and  no  nerfpld. 
But  in  practice  the  thtoie  had  recognised 
rifihtB.  He  was  entitled  to  regular  fowl  and 
holiday,  and  any  iti-treatment  of  him  by  his 
lord  was  punished  by  the  Church.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  might  pnrehase  his  own  freedom 
with  his  EBvings,  or  he  might  be  manumitted 
by  his  lord.    After  the  Conquest  Uie  slave- 


the  lower  ceorl   i 
villeins. 

Kemble,    Ttt*  Samiu 
emit.  Hi.t 


Snfiami  1    8tubb(, 


Tllirlbj,  Thoius  (rf.  15T0),  Bishtm  of 
Westminster,  Norwich,  and  Ely,  one  of  the 
commissioners  at  Gravclinea  in  151C,  was  sent 
in  1653,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  I^p 
Moby,  to  Brussels  on  a  mission  tt>  the  Empens 
Charles  ¥.  Under  Maiy  he  took  an  active 
part  in  Qui  persecution  of  the  Ucformers  in 
1^68  ;  was  sent,  witiitwo  other  commisaiimeia, 
to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with 
France.  Ue  refused  to  take  Uie  oath  of 
supremacy  to  Eli^beth,  and  was  deposed, 
though  he  was  treated  with  great  kindntf  by 
Archbishop  Parkm'. 

Tliirty,  Thb  Battli  or  Tki  (Uarth  27, 
1350),  was  the  name  given  to  an  cnngenKot 

and  the  Breton  followers  of  Charles  of  Blcas. 
It  was  fought  at  Floermel  in  Britaony,  and 
by  agreement  the  number  of  combatants  wis 
limited  to  thirty  on  either  side.  The  En^idi 
were  defeated. 
Tliizty-Viit*  ArtiolM.  [AancLts.] 
Thiatlowood,  Abthvb  {b.  1 7T0,  d.  itii], 
started  in  life  originallr  with  sorae  for- 
tune as  a  subaltem  of^cer,  fliat  in  the 
militia,  and  then  in  a  regiment  of  the  line, 
stationed  in  the  West  Indies.  After  having 
resigned  his  pommiaslon,  and  spent  some  time 
in  Aroerita,  he  passed  into  Prance,  where  he 
arrived  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Hobespierre. 
There  he  formed  revolutionary  epmioiB. 
He  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  scheins  of 
Dr.  Watson,  hut  was,  like  him,  acquitted. 
He  then  sent  a  challenge  to  Lord  Sidmonlh, 
for  which  he  was  punished  by  fine  and  its- 
prisonment.  Upon  his  liheiation  (Aug., 
1819),  he  found  himself  excluded  from  re- 
spectable society,  without  resouicea  or  hopes. 
The  natural  vicjenre  of  his  dispovtion  ww 
stimulated  by  this,  and  aided  by  a  number 
of  individuals  equally  desperate,  he  pliuiii«l 
the  Cato  Street  Conspincy  (q.v.)  for  whick 
he  was  executed,  glorjing  in  bis  attanpt  snit 
regretting  its  failure. 

Thou  ms  a  broknn  -  down  brew^  Tbo 
had  gone  mad.  In  1S3T  he  appeared  in  Oui' 
terbur)-  and  various  parts  of  Kent,  styling 
himself  Sir  William  Courttnay,  of  Powda- 
ham  Castle,  Knight  of  Malta,  King  of  Jeni- 
salam,  and  various  other  titles.  He  was  con- 
fined in  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  was  subseqiofnth- 
reloased.  When  be  came  out  he  announmi 
himself  as  a  second  Messiah  to  the  paaeanH. 
and  succeeded  in  impressing  himself  on  Ibeii 
excited  imaginations  by  denouncing  the  of 
Poor  Iaw,  which  was  then  intensely  bated  and 
feared.  He  asMrted  that  he  bad  come  to 
regenerate  the  whole  world  and  nre  hi 
foUowera  from  the  new  Poor  Law.    E«  m- 
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Tlio  (  I 

Mmblod  a  mob  and  led  them  a|;ainBt  OuntoT- 

bury.  His  followetB  proceeded  to  Tioleoce, 
and  he  himself  ihot  a  pQlioeman.  Two  com- 
panies of  Boldiera  came  out  from  Cauterbury 
to  dispecue  the  rioters.  Thom  shot  the  officar, 
and  hu  followera  chBjged  with  Buch  fory  that 
foi  a  moment  the  troops  gave  way.  Then 
they  rHCOvered,  and  poured  in  a  volley  whith 
destroyed  the  insurrection  and  pnt  an  end  to 
Thom  ■  life,  and  those  o(  many  of  his  ad- 
herents. Several  of  his  foUowen  were  tried 
and  convicted  of  murder.  But  long  after 
his  fall  people  in  many  parts  oC  Kant  believed 
in  Thorn's  preteniioiia,  and  looked  to  his 
tatore  return  on  earth. 


it,  SB  it  might  nowadays  be  expressed,  of  dis- 
regardtDg  and  overriding  the  interested 
delays  and  evasions  of  those  who  made  the 
public  service  an  excuse  for  enriching  thom- 
selvee  at  the  public  eipfnse,  or  the  dry  tech- 
nical argnmente  of  the  lawyers,  which  would 
hinder  them  in  their  schemes  for  the  public 
good  "  (Gardiner).  "  For  the  state,  indeed," 
writes  Land,  "  I  am  tor  thorough ;  bnt  I  see 
that  both   thick  and  thin  stays  aomebody, 

where  I  conceive  it  should  not I 

am  confidant  that  the  king  being  pleased  to 
set  himself  in  the  business,  is  able  by  his 
wisdom  and  ministers,  to  cany  any  just  and 
honourable  action,  thorough  aK  imaginary 
opposition,  for  real  there  can  be  none. 
"  Thorough  "  and  "  throagb  "  are  the  same 
word,  and  were,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
both  spelt  in  the  same  way. 

Qsrdiner,  Hilt.  tfEni.,  leOH—Kta;  EtTa£vTi 


r  about  14S3,  and  in 
the  same  year  vras  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  next  year  he  was  im- 
prisoned at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  brought  a  suit  against  htm.  The  Com- 
mons thereupoo  claimed  their  privilege,  and 
appealed  to  lie  Iiorda,  who  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  the  judges.  The  judgoa  declared  that 
they  were  unable  to  decide  on  the  privileges 
of  Parliament,  but  that  it  was  usual  that 
persona  should  not  be  prevented  by  imprison- 
ment from  attending  Parliament.  But  the 
Duke  of  York  was  now  in  the  ascendant,  and 
the  Lotds  decided  that  Thorpe  should  slay  in 
prison,  the  privilege  of  Parliament  notwith- 
standing. On  the  king's  recovery  he  was 
released^  and  restored  to  his  office.  In  1160 
he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  North- 
ampton, and  was  the  next  year  beheaded  by 
the  Yortisti,  Thorpe's  case  is  reported  in 
the  history  of  Parliamentary  privilega, 
HollatD,  Hilt.  a/Eng. 


which  are  represented  by  three  membera.  Id 
these  constituencies  by  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Cairns  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  eventually  incorporated  in  the  Reform 
Bill  of  LS67,  no  elector  is  allowed  to  vote  for 
more  than  two  candidates.  Thia  clause  was 
intended  to  afford  some  representation  to 
minorities.  It  has  been  frequently  defeated  by 
means  of  carefnl  o^w^iisation  which  has  en- 
abled one  party  to  cart;  all  the  three  candi- 

Throgmorton,  Francis  (d.  1583),  t^ 
son  of  &it  John  Tbrogmorton,  and  the  nephew 
ol  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  was  concerned 
in  the  Spaniidi  plots  for  the  release  of  Hary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Ue  was  arrested  [1683)  on 
the  evidence  of  an  intercepted  letter  written 
to  the  Scottish  Queen  by  Morgan,  stating 
that  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  ready  to  invade 
England.  He  was  racked  three  times  without 
effect,  bnt  on  the  fourth  occasion  made  a  oon- 
teeaion,  implicating  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Hendina.  This  oonfeasion  he  subaequently 
declared  to  he  false,  hut  he  was  nevertheleai 
executed ;  and  although  the  evidence  at  the 
tT%l  was  insufficient,  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  really  guilty  of  treason. 

ThTOgmortoit,  Sot  Nicholas  (i.  IG13, 
d.  1(71),  che  son  of  Sir  George  Throgmorton, 
who  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Henry  VHI. 
by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
"    '  '  '      notice  during  the   Scotui 


implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  but  was  acquitted  on  bis  trial  as  there 
was  barely  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him  of 
having  been  on  active  accomphce.  His  trial 
ia  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  the  jurors 
were  imprisoned  and  heavily  fined  for  their 
verdict.  After  the  accession  of  Eti^beth, 
ThrogmortoQ  was  restored  to  favour  at  conrt, 
and  in  \bfi9  was  sent  to  Prance  as  ambassador, 
where  ho  took  an  activepart  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  Guises,  ma  alliance  with  the 
Huguenot  party,  and  his  advice  te  them  to 
proceed  to  violent  measures,  caused  his  im- 
'   '  ''   the  Duke  of    Guise  in  the 


oui  troubles."  He  was  one  of  the  st 
opponents  of  the  proposed  marriage  of  EUta- 
beth  with  the  Earl  of  I*iccstor.  In  1681,  in 
his  capacity  of  ambassador,  he  was  employed 
to  demand  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh  from  Mary  Stuart.  In  1665 
Throgmorton  was  sent  to  Scotland  te  protest 
against  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  with  Lord  Damley,  and  gave  Mar]' 
Stuart,  whose  cause  he  warmly  espoused, 
much  advice  as  to  the  most  politic  course 
of  action  te  pursue.  Two  years  later  he 
nt  to  Edinlmrgn  to  negotiate 
.  rebel  lords  for  the  queen's  release, 
aoid  by  his  representations  to  have 
ived  her  life  at  Lochleven.    In  1569  he  was 


s  again 

thOie  r 
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orrMted  and  aent  to  the  Tower  tor  bein^  im- 
plicated in  the  plot  to  bring  about  s  ZDnrriage 
bfltvaen  Mary  Stuui,  whoee  mrtiian  ho  always 
remained,  aiid  tlie  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  ob- 
tained his  release  in  a  short  time,  but  never 
mgained  the  queen'a  favoiu,  and  Jied,  aa  some 
say,  of  poison  administered  by  Leicester. 

UaBanl.  Hid.  <f  But,;  Pmade, Hirt.  ^ »■«. ; 
BtmMt,  Uiii.  <4  UU  Bafurmoliim. 

TlmgV,  Thi,  were  an  Indian  fraternity  of 
hereditary  aafiaivdnB  who  anbrnsted  on  the  plun- 
der of  the  victims  they  stnulgled.  Tbey  g«ae- 
rally  attached  themaelves,  as  if  by  accident, 
to  the  timTeUers  whom  they  met,  and  then  at 
a  convenioit  spot  strangled  them  and  buried 
the  bodiei  in  a  pit  hastily  dug  with  a  pickaxe 
which  bad  been  conaeoated  by  religious  cere- 
monies. They  were  bound  to  secrecy  by 
oath,  and  had  peculiar  signs  for  recognising 
one  another,  and  a  slang  language  of  their 
own.  They  considerud  themselTea  the  espe- 
•;ial  favourites  of  Boorga  the  niddeaa  of 
thieves  and  murderers,  and  oelebrated  her 
rite*  with  the  most   scrupulous  piety.     The 

rg  was  recruited  by  children  kidnapped 
the  purpoee,  and  cautiously  initiated  into 
the  arcana  of  their  society.  Their  victims 
were  counted  by  thousands  annually,  and  no 
district  was  free  from  their  ravages.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  determined  to  suppress  these 
ruffians,  and,  in  1830,  organised  a  regular  de- 
partment presided  over  by  Major  Sleeman.  An 
elaborate  system  was  worked  out.  £very  in- 
ducement n'aa  offered  to  informers ;  and  in  six 
years  more  than  2,000  Thugs  ware  arresled 
and  condemned  to  transportation  or  death. 
The  confederacy  was  effectuUy  broken  up, 
and  travelling  in  India  ceased  to  be  dangerous. 
TTiBie  efforts  were  crowned  by  the  establiiih- 
>f  a  school  at  Jubbulpore  for  the  Thugs 


Thnnn^vl,  or  Thdbiill  rut  Tali, 
was  one  M  the  leaders  of  the  Danish  boo- 
CiUleering  oommnnity  of  lona.  Thnrkell, 
when  that  community  was  broben  np,  came 
with  fifty  ships  of  his  pirate  followers  to 
England  at  Lammas.  1009,  in  alliance  with 
Sweyn,  and  lay  at  Greenwich.  After  plun- 
dering a  great  part  of  England  in  concert 
with  the  Danish  king  (1010  and  1011), 
and  extorting  large  sums  from  the  English, 
Canterbun'  was  betrRYed  to  them  by  Elfinar. 
They  sacked  the  mty  and  captured  the 
Arubbiahop  Alphege  (^liheah),  who  was 
murdered  by  the  dronten  pirates  at  a  moot 
on  £aster  Saturday,  1012.  for  refusing  tn  pay 
ransom  for  himself.  He  now,  with  forty-five 
ahips  and  their  crews,  having  received  the 
£8,000  agreed  on  with  Etbelred,  went  over  to 
the  English  service,  and  helped  to  defend 
London  against  Sweyn  in  1013.  When  the 
English  resolved  to  forsake  Etbelred,  it  was 
in  Thurkell's  ships  that  the  exiled  king  was 
carried  to  Normuidy.    In  lOU  be  seems  to 


hare  been  still  in  Ethelred's  pay;  but  ha 
joined  Canute  against  Edmund  IninsidB  bafoie 
the  battle  of  Assandun,  where  he  is  «id  to 
have  slain  Wulfcytel,  ths  aldennan  of  EMt 
England,  thus  revenging  a  brother  whom 
Wulfcytel  had  kiUed  in  battle  some  yean 
back.  He  was  installed  in  WuUcytel's  ahW- 
manahtp  by  Canute  in  1017,  was  outlawed  in 
1021,  reinstated  in  the  king's  favour  in  Id!}, 
and  sent  to  act  as  regent  in  Denmark,  where 
he  died  not  long  aftm^aida. 

amis.  OtV. 

Tlltirlow.    Edwasd,    Baxoit    Thumaw 


educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  fmm 
which  he  was  sent  down  in  I7fil  without  taking 
a  degree.  He  at  once  entered  at  the  Inner 
Temple.  In  1758  he  gained  some  repu- 
tation by  his  spirited  conduct  towvds  &t 
Fletcher  Norton,  who  waa  opposed  to  him 
in  a  case.  lu  1T61  he  was  retained  in 
the  Douglas  <»se,  and  thereby  made  tlM 
acquaintance  of  Lend  Bute,  who  in  17B1  gira 
him  silk-  fVom  this  time  his  practioe  in- 
creased, till  in  1768  he  was  returned  la 
Parliament  in  the  Tory  intern^  for  Tun- 
worth.  He  conducted  the  caae  of  the  plaintilF 
In  the  Douglas  cause  with  great  success ;  and 
the  next  year,  after  fiercely  denving  th<< 
legality  of  Wilkes's  election  for  Middleaei, 
was  appointed  Solicitor-General.  In  1771  he 
became  AttJ^roey- General,  and  urged  tho 
oommittal  of  Oliver  and  Crosby  to  the  Tower 
in  the  matter  of  Juoina's  letters.  In  this 
affair  be  displayed  a  hittemees  which  vu 
still  more  conspicnons  throughout  the  debats 
■"      ■  '•  Of  all  the  oraloTB 

I  he  "was  the  most 


says  Lord  Campbell,  "he  wM  above  all  ta 


not  patient  and  poinslaking,  and  he  did  Itllle 
in  settling  oontroverted  qnestiona  or  estab- 
lishing  general  principlea."  In  the  meantiiae 
be  still  warmly  advocated  the  prosecution  of 
the  American  war ;  and,  being  taunted  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  on  the  humbleness  of  bit 
origin,  he  made  SO  crushing  a  retort  Uiat  be 
at  once  became  supreme  in  the  House  ol 
Lords.  The  next  year,  perceiving  that  th* 
ministry  could  not  last  much  longer,  he  b^aa 
to  coquet  with  the  opposition,  and  was  le- 
warded  by  being  continued  in  the  chancellor- 
ship by  the  Marcjuis  of  Rockingham.  F»r, 
however,  from  assisting  the  new  govermneDl, 
he  acted  as  the  leader  ofthe  "  King's  Friends." 
and  opposed  all  the  government  meesuns. 
among  others  Burke's  propoaal  for  econu- 
mjcal  reform.  In  spite  of  his  conduct,  Lord 
Shelbome,  oa  encceeding  Sookingitam,  stiU 
letained  him  ■■  choncelliv;  but  m  the  fv- 
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lUtioD  of  the  Cotilitioa  the  Oioat  Seal  wu 
put  into  oommunon.  Uii  depoaitioD  not- 
withstanding, "  he  wu  atill  keeper  of  the 
kiiig's  oouBcience,"  and  did  the  ianffi  pleeEurs 
in  bitterly  oppoiing  every  govemmrat 
meaaure.  He  waa  again  rewarded  by  Leing 
appointed  Lord  Chancellor  by  I^tt  in  17S4, 
and  nov  appealed  ia  an  advocate  of  a  com- 
mandal  onion  with  Ireland,  which  he  had 
formerly  oppoeed.  In  1T87  he  preaided  at 
the  trial  of  Warreu  Ua«tingB.  The  next 
year  he  opposed  the  bill  tor  mitdgating  Uia 
hOTTors  of  the  Middle  T^imngn  W^han  the 
kin^  became  ill,  Lord  Thnrlow  entered  into 
intngaes  with  Carlton  Uoiuo  and  the  op- 
pooUon,  in  (H^er  to  make  his  poaitiDn  ae- 
cure  in  case  of  a  regency.  But  Pitt  did 
not  fail  to  diacover  the  manceuvrea  of  hia 
chancellor,  and  withdrew  hia  confidence, 
Ali«ady,  in  ITSl,  l«rd  Granville  had  aup- 
plaated  Thurlow  aa  leader  in  the  House  ol 
Lorda,  and  Pitt  decided  to  iligmi—  him  from 
hia  office  in  Uay,  1792.  For  a  few  yean  ha 
retired  to  indulge  hie  chagrin  in  aeclumoa ; 
but  in  1795  he  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Whiga  and  the  Prmoe  of  Walea,  and  poaed  as 
a  champion  of  the  right*  of  the  people  in  hia 
opposition  to  the  Tieaeon  and  Bedition  BilLi. 
Tired  of  thia,  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
Princess  of  Wides,  and  intrigncd  to  obtain 
for  her  a  aeparation  from  her  husband.  But 
allhiseflorta  tailed  of  aucceae;  and  in  1798, 
seeing  no  chance  of  overthrowing  Pitt,  he 
quitted  public  life,  and  remained  in  retire- 
ment till  Ihereaignationof  Pittin  1801.  Then 
hie  hopea  brightened  aosin,  but  they  wotb 
doomed  to  bo  disappointed.  His  day  waa  past, 
and  on  Sept.  12,  1806,  he  died.  Hia  appearance 
and  manner  in  Parliament  has  been  thua  de- 
scribed; he  was  "blunt,  coarse,  and  vigorous, 
hurled  hard  words  and  strong  epithets  at  bis 
opponenta  in  a  tremendous  voice,  with  a  look 
ukd  tone  of  defiance."     "  Of  atateamanahip  he 


and,  saya  Lord  Stanhope, 

that  his  private  life  by  i 

qoalifled  him  to  itand  forth  aa  the  champie 

of  any  Church  or  creed." 

Campball,  LIm  nf  Ikt  ChanuDon .-  Tnnlnm, 
Snrlv  Lt/i  of  C,  J.  Pot ;  Jeaie,  lf«iB.  of  Btioit 
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Thnrot,  IWAaion  of.  Thurot,  an  Irish- 
man, who  had  adopted  a  French  name,  and 
commanded  in  the  French  navy,  beiame  the 
terror  of  English  merchant  ahipa  during  the 
Keven  Years' War.  In  1760,  with  a  small 
armament,  he  appeared  before  Corrickfergus, 
landed  1,000  men,  and  plundered  the  town. 
On  Feb.  28,  1760,  however,  he  waa  overtaken 
on  his  way  back  to  Frojice  by  Capt.  Elliot 
with  three  frieotea,  hia  ships  were  taken,  and 
he  him«nlf  killed. 


of  Charles  Il.'a  favouiitea.  He  at  llrat 
attached  himaelf  to  the  Duke  of  York's  party, 
but  aubsequently  joined  Monmouth.  In  1967 
he  was  employel  to  negotiate  peace  with  the 
Dutch.  In  1682  he  was  assassinated  in  the 
streets  of  London  by  three  ruffians  hired  for 
the  purpose  by  Coout  Konigsmark. 
Tiohboumfli  Cuidiock,   one  of  the  ci 


Hew 


executed  at  Tyburn  (Sept,  1G16). 


Tlsmay,  Osoaas  (t.  1761,  d.  1830),  was 
of  Irish  descent,  but  waa  bom  at  Qibraltar, 
where  bis  father  was  a  wealthy  prim-agent 
He  was  sent  to  Et^m  and  afterwards  to  Cun- 
bridge.  He  entered  Parliament  for  Col- 
cheater  in  1796,  and  joined  the  opposition, 
and  Tery  aoon  became  one  of  Pitt's  most  for- 
midable opponents.  In  May,  1798,  he  callad 
Pitt  out  for  using  language  of  an  insulting 
character  about  him ;  but  nothing  cane  of 
the  meeting,  which  took  place  on  Putney 
Heath.  When  Foe  seceded  from  Parlia- 
ment in  1798,  Tiemey  became  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  under  Addington.  Tiemey 
became  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  in  1 803,  and  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  withdrew 
on  Pitt's  resnmptiou  of  office.  In  the  Talents 
Administration  he  became   Irish  Secretary. 


forsook  his  party  in  I81t,  when  on  the  escape 
of  Ifapolaon  from  Elba,  the  Whiga,  aa  a  body, 
sided  witli  the  ministiy  in  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  war.  Un  all  questions  of 
finance  he  was  a  great  authority,  having 
studied  the  question  with  sealous  industry. 
On  Ponaonby's  death,  Tiemfiy  became  the  re- 
cognised leader  of  the  Whigs  in  the  House  of 
O^omona.  He  opposed,  aa  was  natural,  the 
proceeding!  against  Queen  Caroline,  though 
a  just  appreciation  of  both  sides  of  the  case 
prevented  him  from  being  (arried  away  into 
an)'  enthnsiaftic  admiration  of  the  queen. 
On  Canning's  beooming  Prime  Minister,  Tler- 
ney  was  miade  Master  of  tha  Mint.  He  re- 
tired with  horA  Ooderich  in  Jan.,  1828. 


;  SidaoBth's  Li/f. 


TillmX7,  GiKVASB  OF  (if.  circa  1210),  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  wag  a  favourite  of  the 
Emperor  Otto  IV.,  by  whom  he  was  made 
marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  Probably 
at  Uie  request  of  the  Emperor,  he  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Vlia  Imperiatia,  in  which, 
among  much  miscellaneous  information,  at« 
some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the 
hiatory  of  Englsiid,  especially  in  the  reign  of 

TiliMT,  ChahiiKS,  one  of  the  conndiaton 
in  the  BaUngton  Plot,  was  arrested  in  London. 
He  waa  accused  by  Savage  of  having  been 

B  of  the  six  selei^ed  to  murder  the  queen. 


t  Tyburn  (Sept.,  1686). 
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Tippoo  Bnltui  (i.  iTi9,  i,  nm,  y^ 
the  son  of  Hyder  Ali,  foundar  of  the  Moham- 
modsiii  kingdom  of  Uywre.  He  acted  under 
his  lather  during  tliD  Drat  Hysore  irar,  tmd 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  carried  it  out  suc- 
oeaafully,  finally  conclodino;  the  treaty  of 
Mangalore  (1784)  with  the  EogHah.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  converting  hie  subjects  to 
Hohammedimiani,  reformed  his  arnij,  and  ea- 
tsbliahed  foundries  for  canuon  and  oUMrarmB 
at  Sericgapatam.  In  I7S6-7  he  was  engaged 
in  a  war  vith  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nieam, 
which  originated  in  an  Hggregaion  of  hia  on 
the  dJBtrict  of  KumooL  la  1789,  enraged  by 
the  agreement  of  Lord  Comwallis  with  the 
Nizam,  and  at  the  same  time  inspired  with 
courage  by  the  evident  fear  in  which  he  waa 
heM,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  Boglisb, 
he  attacked  the  state  of  TraYancore,  an 
English  ally.  This  conduct  produced  the 
■econd  Mysore  war,  the  defeat  of  Ti^ipoo  at 
Arikeia  (May,  1791),  and  his  submission  and 
the  limitation  of  his  power  and  tenitery  by 
tlie  treaty  of  Seringapatam.  Henowengaged 
in  a  vast  iwriea  of  intrigues  through  India 
and  even  Euiope  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Bni^ish,  in  which  Scindia,  the  Feiahwa, 
Zemaan  Shah  of  Algbaniatim,  the  French 
troops  of  the  Nizam,  and  Fiance  were  in- 
~'~'ed.  and  which  was  considerably  tacili- 


campaign.  The  result  of  Tippoo'i 
was  the  issue  o(  a  proclamation  (1T98)  by 
H.  Ualartie,  French  governor  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, which  revealed  the  whole  plot  while  it 
was  as  yet  incomplete.  Lord  Wellesley  was 
ahle  therefore  to  complete  his  preparations,  and 
begin  the  war  while  Tippoo  was  onprepaced. 
The  result  was  the  capture  of  Seringapatam, 
the  death  of  the  Bulton,  and  the  extinction 
of  the  Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Mysore  by  the 
two  treaties  of  Mysore  (1799). 

Wtlka,  But.  tf  MyiOTt:  Mill,  B<tt.  t/fudia; 
WiUtaUy  DrnpaUSn;  Malaolm,  Fi>litH»l  Sitt. 
HCIiHlio. 
TithM.  Payment  of  tithes  was  first 
made  c-ompulaory  in  Sngland  by  decrees  of 
the  legatine  councils  of  787,  which  were 
attended  by  kings  and  secular  magnates,  and 
so  hod  the  authority  of  witenagemota.  The 
Danes  who  settled  in  England  were  rendered 
liable  to  tithe  by  the  "  laws  of  Edward  and 
Qiitbrumi"  and  Athelatan  issued  a  special 
ordinance  to  the  sharifFB  for  the  payment  of 
tithe  over  the  whole  kingdom  :  the  Donalion 
of  Ethelwulf,  often  rogurded  oa  the  founda- 
tion of  the  tithe  system,  bad  noUiing  to  do 
with  it.  Though  the  bishop  was  recogniaed 
as  the  proper  receiver  and  distributor  of 
tithes,  landownera  were  able  to  pay  them  to 
whom  they  pleased ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
decretal  of  Innocent  III.  in  1200,  that  it 
became  the  rule  to  pay  them  to  the  parson  of 
the  parish.  Tithes  were  chiefly  pnudiei^oa 
com,  grass,  hope,  wood,  or  mxMt — on  wool, 


milk,  pig*.    Aichbiahop  Winchelaey  and  the 

provincul  councils  of  the  thirteenth  century 

failed  to  bring  about  the  general  payment  of 

'■'       '      "      proSta  of  h 


pernnai  tithes  (on 
commerce,  et<:.),  a 
very  eiceptionaL  Another  division  of  tithes 
is  intu  greater  on  com,  hay,  and  wood,  and 
mtall,  which  were  usually  luinded  over  to  tlu 
Ticar  when  the  benefice  belonged  to  a  monas- 
tery. Tithes  appnprialid  by  monaBteria 
passed  at  the  dissolu^on  to  lay  mpropnalan. 
The  Long  Parliament  onlerad  the .  continu- 
anoe  .of  tithe*  by  ordinances  of  1611  and 
1347;  and  Cromwell  thought  them  necesni]' 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry.  By 
the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  of  1S36,  tithes 
were  commuted  into  rent-charges,  annually 
adjusted  to  the  average  price  of  com ;  and 
they  may  be  redeemed  at  not  les*  than 
twenty-five  times  their  average  ainotmt. 

Salden,  HM.  iif  Tittut.  UlS  (wboraon  OuitliHr. 

Sitl.i'/Bna.,m.,as3\;9obia]a,Gvtt%4iirAiit<i- 

HuJun;    Bembta,   Sunu,  li. :    atubba  Csut. 

Hia.,  1,  ch.  TlU.;  CarliK  CrimmM;  Stnhu. 

CmiuiiKtana,  FUillmon,  £»l  Ln. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Titlivflui  Xralandwere  not  levied  from 
grassland,  thus  leaving  only  the  small  (^Iholii- 
tenants  to  bear  the  chief  burden :  in  Humter 

especially  great  sums  were  extracted  from  the 
wretched  peasantry  by  the  tithe  proctors,  ind 
the  clergy  itseU  received  but  little  of  it.  The 
Whitsboyi  in  part  rose  in  oppotition  to  tithes, 
and  in  1787  two  biUs— the  Insurrection  Acts 
(q.v.),  which  enabled  the  clergy  to  secure 
tithes  by  a  civil  bill  without  a  j  ury — had  to  be 
passed.  In  1823  the  question  of  tithes  again 
beianie  prominent.  In  1 824  an  attempt  ni 
made  to  do  away  with  the  obvious  injostira 
of  tithes,  and  with  some  success ;  by  this  Ad 
grasslands  were  no  longer  to  be  exempted.  In 
1830  great  disorden  amounting  to  what  was 
called  the  "tithe  war"  arose  fnnn  the  collec- 
tion of  tithe,  and  in  1832  tjie  Loid  Lieutenant 
was  authorised  to  advance  £60,000  te  the 
starving  clergy.  The  government  now,  with 
the  asustance  of  the  military,  tried  to  lev)- 
the  tithe  itself,  but  could  only  collect  X12.D00 
out  of  £100,000  which  were  due.  In  im 
the  government  ^ve  up  the  attempt  to 
enforce  tithes,  and  Parliament  again  granted 
a  million  for  the  destitute  clergy.  An  attempt 
was  now  made  to  subfltitute  a  luid-tax  for  the 
tithe,  but  in  1833  and  1834  the  govemmuit 
buled  in  their  effort,  O'Connell  (q.v.)  threaten- 
ing the  landlords  with  a  cmtaile  a^inst  rmt 
if  the  land-tax,  or,  in  other  words,  the  tithes, 
formed  part  of  it  The  government  then 
agreed  to  accept  O'ConnelTs  own  plan,  in- 
(juding  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent. ;  the  mt 
was  to  be  provided  for  by  a  redeemable  land- 
tax.  On  tlie  question,  however,  of  what  *i> 
to  be  done  with  the  money  thus  accruing,  a 
contest  took  place  between  the  Whi^  anii 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  former  being  in 
favour  of  tto  a^m^iatioa  of  tbe  Chuit:b 
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propMty  to  iay  utee,  the  Lords  energetically 
reauting  this.  It  wsa  in  conoeqaeiice  of  thie 
Btmggla  that  tithe  cotnmutatioii  bills  tailed 
to  psM  (tS34,  183£,  tS3l().  At  last,  in  1638, 
the  IiOrda  remaining  Srni,  and  it  being  im- 
poauble  to  collect  the  tithes  in  Ireland,  Lord 
Melbounia'B  government  gave  way.  Tithe* 
were  commuted  (or  a  permanent  rent-charge 
upon  the  land  reduced  by  one  tonrth.  But 
the  eecDTity  of  this  cev  rent-charge  was  an 
ample  compensation  to  the  clergy  tor  their 
loae;  aa  further  compeiuatioD  the  loan  of  a 
million  adverted  to  above  now  became  a  gift. 

TltlM,  BoTAL.  Early  royal  titlesiD  Eng- 
land aa  in  the  other  kingdomi  of  the  veit 
wen  national  and  not  territorial.  Thua  Eg- 
bert was  "  King  of  the  West  Saione,"  and 
in  one  charter  (of  828]  "  King  of  the  English," 
Alfred  often  need  the  title  "King  of  the 
Saxons.' '  Edward  the  Elder  commonly  calls 
faimselt  "  King  al  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  a 
term  almimt  confined  tA  this  sovereign  and  to 
Edwy.  EYom  the  time  of  Athelstan  "  King 
of  the  English,"  is  the  asoal  title ;  though  in 
one  charter  he  is  described  as  "  Ongol-Stixna 
cyning  and  Srylamtraida  eallea  thysee  ig- 
landes,"  which  is  translated  in  the  Latin 
version  "  Angnl-Saionnm  necnon  et  totins 
&itaniiiae  rex."  By  succeeding  kings  up  to 
Uietime  of  Canute,  sutdi  titles  as  "Imperator," 
"  Csaar  totius  Britanniae,"  "Basileus,"  are 
fnjinently  used,  ezpreesii^  snpremacy  within 
Britain,  and  independence  of  all  other  an- 
thori^.  "King  of  the  Englith''  is  the 
official  style  of  the  Nmnan  Idngs.  Henry 
II,  retains  this,  hut  also  b^uently  calls 
himself  "King  of  England,  Duke  ol  Nor- 
mandy and  Aqnitaine,  and  Count  of  Anjou," 
to  which  was  added  upon  the  conqneat  al 
beland  "  Lord  of  Ireland,"  "  following  the 
syllables,"  as  Belden  says,  of  the  bull  of 
Adrian  VI. ,  which  ordered  the  Irish  to  obey 
Henry  "  dout  dominum."  Edward  I.  dropped 
the  title  derived  from  Normandy,  which  had 
been  conquered  by  the  King  of  France  in 
1204,  and  was  crowned  as  "  King  of  England, 
Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aqnitaine;" 
and  to  this  title  Edward  III.,  in  1830,  added 
that  of  "  King  of  France,"  which  was  re- 
tained far  into  the  reign  of  Qeorge  III.  By 
a  bolt  dated  Oct.  U,  1521,  the  title  "De- 
lender  of  the  Faith,"  was  conferred  apon 
Henry  VIII.,  a  title  which  has  been  retained 
until  the  present.  Twenty-one  years  later 
Henry  marked  his  rejection  of  the  papal 
authority  by  assuming  the  title  King  of 
Ireland  (for  according  to  Meditevsi  jurists 
the   regal  title  could  only  be  contend  hy 


of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, ' 
and  was  wise  enough  to  drop  the  title  "  King 
ot  Qreat  Britain."  which  he  had  snumed  by 
proclamatimi.  After  the  onion  with  Scot- 
hnd  (ITOT),  Anne  was  styled  "Queen  of 
H11I.-32* 


Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,"  which 
was  exchanged  upon  the  Union  with  Ireland 

it 809),  for  the  style  since  used  "of  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land King."  By  the  Hoyal  Titles  Bill  of 
1ST6,  Victoria  was  empowered  to  add  to  her 
style,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1877,  she  was  proclaimed 
"Empress  of  India,"  at  Delhi,  a  title  which 
is  DOW  adjoined  to  those  previously  osed. 

Saldsn,  TMa  ^  Hdiuw  JlBli)  |  rrwrnan, 
Jfennon  CDiifud,  Note  B.,  "Tkt  BrsCwaldndom 
sod  the  Imparisl  TlUea."  [W.  J.  A.] 

Tippermnir,  Thi  Battlb  or  (Sept.  1, 
1644),  was  fought  four  miles  west  of  Perth  be- 
tween the  Cavaliers,  under  Montrose,  and  the 
Covenanters,  led  by  Lord  Elcho.  Montrose 
gained  a  complete  viotory,  and  was  enabled  to 
occupy  Perth. 

Tobago  (Assumption  Island),  the  moat 
■ontberly  of  the  Windward  Islands,  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498.  In  IS08 
the  island  was  claimed  by  En  ~ 
182G  tome  colonists  tronBarba 
to  form  a  settlement  there,  but  were  prevented 
by  the  natives.  In  1684  the  neutrality  of 
Tobago  was  recognised,  but  in  1749  it  was 
taken  by  the  French,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  the  English  in  1TG2,  and  kept  by 
them  for  twenty  years.  In  1770  a  slave 
rebellion  liroke  oat,  but  was  speedily  sup- 
pressed; in  1781  the  island  was  again  occu- 
pied by  the  French  for  two  years,  and  was 
surrendered  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
(1802).  The  next  year  it  was  captured  by 
General  Greenfield,  and  finally  ceded  to  Eng- 
land in  1SI6.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
lieutenant-governor,  a  legislative  council,  and 
a  house  of  assembly,  elected  by  the  people. 

Tolentiott  Aot,  Thb  (Hay  24,  1S89), 
was  a  measure  doe  to  the  Earl  a!  Nottingham- 
It  passed  both  Houses  with  but  little  difficulty, 
and  received  the  hearty  consent  of  King 
William.  In  order  to  be  properly  appre- 
ciated it  must  be  judged  by  the  religious  pre- 
judirefl  of  a  past  age.  It  relaxed  the  stringent 
conditions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  Five 
Mile  Act,  and  the  Conventicle  Act.  "  It 
exempts,"  says  Hallam,  "  from  the  penalties 
of  existing  statutes  against  separate  con- 
vemticlee,  or  absence  from  the  established 
worship,  such  as  should  take  the  oath  of 
alle^^ce,  and  subscribe  the  deduation 
against  popery,  and  such  ministers  of  separate 
congr^ations  as  should  aubsoribe  the  Inirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  except 
three,  and  part  of  a  fourth.  It  gives  a'eo  an 
indulgence  to  Quakers  withont  this  condition. 
Meeting-honses  are  required  to  be  registered, 
and  are  prevented  from  insult  by  a  penalty. 
No  part  of  this  toleration  extended  to  papists, 
or  to  such  as  deny  the  Trinity. "  The  incon- 
sistencies of  the  Act  are  that  penecution  con- 
tinued to  be  the  rule,  toleration  the  excep- 
tion ;  and  that  freedom  of  conscience  wns 
granted  in  a  most  capricious  manner.     "  The 
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provisioiu,"  remarbo  Uacanlay,  "  Temoved  > 
vast  man  of  evil  without  shocking  •  vast 

taam  of  prejudice ;  tbey  put  an  end  at  ante, 
und  for  evnr,  to  ■  persecutioii  whiah  had 
mged  during  four  g^eneratioiu. " 

Kaaulaj.   Hid.    «/  Snf.;    Halkm,    Cmut 
HU. ;    FarL    Uut.|    Stoi^utoB,    Sdifin    <■ 

Tooks,  John  Ho>mb  (i.  173S,  d.  1812), 
was  the  son  of  John  Home,  and  tummed  the 
titta  of  Tooke  after  Leing  adopted  by  William 
Tooke,  of  Purley,  Hia  family  persuaded  him, 
after  lakiiig  his  degree  in  17fiB,  to  enter  the 
Church,  but  his  own  indination  was  for  the 
Uw,  and  in  1779  he  tried  to  obtain  admiadon 
to  the  bar,  but  his  clerical  profession  pre- 
vented hinL  Tooke  hod  already  bcrame  con- 
spicuous as  a  demucratio  politician ;  at  first 
OH  a  friend  of  Wilkes,  -with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  Hpoedily  quarrelled,  and  was  in 
cunsequcnce  attacked  by  Junius.  In  1773 
be  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  impiisomnent 
and  a  fine,  for  sayinK  that  the  Americans 
who  fell  at  Loxin^<A  bad  been  "murdered  " 
by  the  Engliah  soldiers.  He  plunged  actively 
into  the  political  agitation  w^ch  followed  the 
French  Kevolution,  and  in  1784  he  was  com- 
mitted for  trial  on  account  of  his  connection 
with  the  supposed  treason  of  the  Corresponding 
Society,  but  after  on  ahle  and  witty  defence 
he  was  acquitted.  After  contesting  West- 
minster twice  without  success,  he  was  returned 
for  old  Sarum  in  1801,  but  a  bill  was  passed 
in  the  next  session  rendering  ulerical  feisoiis 
ineligible.  His  last  days  were  spent  in  easy 
retirement.  Tuoko  had  a  great  Bocial  reputa- 
tion ;  his  GiverEienM  of  PHrlty  is  an  original, 
though  somewhat  primitive,  work  on  philology. 
Tbera  ars  Llies  oE  Tooke  bj  J.  A.  Giahain,  A. 


ToolCT*  Bltjfl  was  the  faTOurite  con- 
cubine of  Jeswunt  Kao  Holkar,  During  the 
insanity  of  the  latter  she  carried  on  the 
government  in  conjunction  with  his  chief 
minister,  Baharam  Sett.  On  his  death,  in 
1811,  she  adopted  a  son  of  his  by  another 
concnhine,  and  conducted  the  government  as 
regent.  The  army,  however,  was  too  large 
and  turbulent  for  the  State,  uid  the  revenue 
was  totally  unable  to  support  them.  They 
were  therefore  generally  in  a  matinout  state, 
and  at  last  drove  the  Bhye  te  seek  refuge  in 
Kotah,  by  the  threat  of  actual  violence.  Her 
amoois  and  crimes  embroiled  her  with  Ouffoor 
Khan,  the  leader  of  the  Patan  horse,  and  in 
the  warhre  which  followed  she  in  person  led 
her  Mabratta  horse  with  the  moat  nndaunted 
courage  te  the  assault.  Between  these  various 
factions  the  government  of  the  Holkar  6tat« 
fell  into  complete  anarchy,  the  administiatiiMi 
being  vested  in  the  Bhye  nominally,  and  all 
real  power  being  in  the  hands  of  the  military 
leaders.  On  the  outbreak  of  Bajee  Rao,  in 
1817,  the  chiefs  asaembled  their  foroee,  and 
determined   te    support    the    PeishwA,   but 


TooUye  Kiye  opened  negotiations  with  the 
British  government,  offering  te  place  the 
yonng  Holkar,  and  the  Uolkar  Btate,  under 
their  {detection.  These  proceedings  of  brn> 
being  suspected,  tiie  chiefs  seized  and  im- 
prisoned her  ministers,  and  she  herself  wa^ 
pnt  te  death. 

ToziaVf  Tat.  The  name  is  derived  from 
an  Irish  word,  meaning  to  poisue  for  the  sake 
of  plunder.  It  was  applied  to  those  Irish  who 
in  1664  preferred  to  remain  as  outlaw*  in 
their  own  lends  to  emigrating  to  Connaogfal. 
The  governmentoffered  prires  for  their  heids, 
and  a  free  pardon  to  any  Tory  who  brought 
in  the  head  of  a  ooikfederate.  In  1693,  after 
the  civil  war  had  come  to  an  end,  they  again 
appwr ;  they  are  described  by  the  law  as 
"  oat  of  their  keeping."  A  stntute  paoied 
(7  William  and  Uary]  put  a  reward  of  £20  on 
the  hesd  of  any  Tory,  and  assessed  the 
Catholic  inhahitants  of  a  barony  for  any  lo«9 
caused  by  them.  This  statute  was  not  re- 
pealed tiU  177S.  InEnglish  politics  the  wonl 
appears  to  have  been  first  used  contemptuonsiy 
to  designate  the  Court  and  Soman  CathoUr 
party  in  the  disputes  between  th«  Abhoima 
(q.v.)  and  Petitioners  in  1679.  In  the  debates 
on  the  Exclusion  Bill  it  was  applied  in- 
sultingly to  the  pajtiaana  of  James  II.  In 
William  JII.'s  reign  the  term  was  coming 
into  current  use  without  an  opprobrioa» 
meaning,  as  the  title  of  the  psJty  vh" 
opposed  the  Whig  interest  in  C^oreh  and 
State ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Anne  it  was  thr 
common  designation  of  this  party.  On 
account,  however,  of  its  suspieiona  comKc- 
tion  with  Jaoobitism,  and  the  honooisbli- 
and  respectable  traditions  attaching  to  Iht 
name  of  Whig,  because  of  the  large  shan 
borne  by  the  Whigs  in  the  Revolution,  Tor,' 
was  not  a  title  wmch  any  party  was  anxious 
to  aasume.  To  the  younger  Pitt  was  due  the 
revival  of  a  great  party  in  the  State,  rntini; 
on  popular  support  as  well  aa  on  that  of  the 
crown,  and  opposed  to  the  Whigs,  irtio  had 
become  to  some  extent  an  aristociatic  faction : 
and  under  hie  administration  the  name  vsa 
genarally  acknowledged  by  the  party  which 
towards  the  closing  period  of  his  premierahip 
probably  included  the  majority  of  the  middle 
and  piopertied  cUsees,  and  was  vpedallT 
identified  with  the  continuance  of  Uie  war 
with  France,  and  opposition  to  what  were 
assumed  to  be  rsvolotionary  and  ndiral 
changes  in  domestic  affairs.  Since  that  poiod 
the  word  has  held  its  own  as  the  designatica 
of  one  of  the  two  great  parties  in  Rnglish 
politics :  though  in  the  present  centnry  that 
of  Conservative  baa  been  often  preferred  te  it. 
Bat  this  name  haa  hardly  supplanted  the 
older  deBignation  as  that  of  Libenl  haa  Aoar 
in  the  case  of  the  rival  party.  A  Tray 
perhaps  is  nnderstood  to  be  a  person  lea> 
indolgent  towards  the  principles  of  hi* 
opponents  than  a  Conservative.    But  the  twn 
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tomva  ar«  lued  Khnost   iDdiBcriminately  in 
political  phnMMilogy. 

Cooke,  Hilt.  (/  Pini)i. 

TORM  VedXM,  Tmb  Limu  op  (1810— 
1811),  were  throim  up  by  Wellinglon,  in 
order  thttt  ha  migltt  protect  Lisbon  and 
the  army  dnring  the  winter,  ud  thns  batfle 
the  saperior  forces  of  Maawno,  in  their 
efforts  to  drive  the  British  out  of  PortogsL 
"Thay  conmatad,"  Bays  Napier,  "of  three 
diitinct  ranKes  of  defence.  The  flnt,  eitand. 
iag  from  Alhandra  on  the  Tagua  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Zizandre  on  the  aea-coa^  wtu,  tollow- 
JDg  tliG  inflectianB  of  the  hillg,  twenty-nine 
mUe*  loDg.  The  lecond,  traced  at  a  diitance 
varying  from  «ii  to  tan  milea  in  the  rear  of 
the  first,  stretched  from  Qnintella  on  the 
Tagiu  to  the  month  of  the  St.  Lorenza,  beina 
twenty-touT  uileB  in  Ieng:th."  The  third 
was  intended  to  cover  b  forced  emharkation, 
and  extended  from  Paseo  d'Arcos  on  the  Tac^ 
to  the  caaRt.  Uassena  soon  perceived  the  im- 
possibility of  carrying  the  position  at  any  point 
or  of  turning  it,  except  from  the  Tagua, 
where  a  Ituge  flotilla  of  English  gunboats 
was  moored.  Thronghout  October  MHSSena, 
though  harassed  by  aicknen  k/A  increasing 
scarcity  of  snppliea,  persisted  in  his  oBorts  to 


.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  month, 
Hassena  fell  back  on  Santarem,  but  there 
stood  firm,  and  Wellington,  who  had  tliought 
him  in  fall  retreat,  had  to  abaadou  the  idea 
ol  attacking  him,  and  drew  back  into  his 
lines.  In  November  tiaJaena,  again  resumed 
his  plana  on  the  Tagna,  but  withont  success. 
Dnnng  December  and  Januaiy  the  armies 
remained  quiet;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 


which  undermined  the  discipline  of  the  army. 
Had  Wollington  been  vigorously  reinforced 
from  EngWd,  he  would  have  attacked 
Maasena's  weakened  forces ;  but  without 
them  he  was  compelled  to  await  Massena's 
rotieat.  On  March  2,  1811,  the  latter  began 
his  reboot,  which  he  executed  with  "  infinite 
ability."  But  (or  the  lines  of  Torroa  Vednu 
Wellington  could  have  hardly  hi'ld  his  ground 
■gftiost  Haaaena's  mach  laiger  force. 

~     "       ~     ■      "      IToT,  bk.  il.M.  8— 10. 


i  AnuiBAL  [d,  IT16J,  became 
BetiT-AcIminl  in  I67S.  In  16S2  he  raised 
the  siege  of  Tangier.  In  ISS-l  he  was 
placed  on  the  Admiralty  commission,  and 
■absequently  retumeil  for  Dover.  He  be- 
came Vice-Admii^  and  Master  of  the  Robps 


hia  offices.  He  thereupon  entered  into 
communication  with  Dyk^lt,  the  envoy  of 
William    of   Orange,    and   was    the  bearer 


t  pnnce. 


of  the  invitation  t  __.    

manded  the  fleet  with  which  William  sailed 
te  England,  with  the  title  of  lieutenant 
Admitwl  General.  After  the  revolution  he 
was  placed  Qist  on  the  Admiralty  Commission. 
In  1689  he  en^ed  in  s  sMrmtBh  with  thi' 
French  fleet  in  Buitry  Bay,  hut  without 
much  reeult.  He  was  created  Baron  Herbert 
and  Viscount  Torrington,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament.  In  this  year  hir 
commanded  the  English  and  Dutch  shipn 
against  the  French,  but  retreated  beforv 
them  up  the  Channel,  and  when  he  re- 
ceived an  order  to  engage  off  Beachy  Heed. 
sent  the  Dutch  ships  alone  into  action,  and 
when  they  were  completely  cmahcd,  flod  inlu 
the  Thames.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial, 
but  acquitted  and  dismissed  the  service. 
"  lliere  seems,"  saya  Macsulay,  "  to  be  no 
sufficient  grounds  for  ehurging  Torrington 
with  disafiection,  still  leas  can  it  be  suspected 
that  an  officer,  whose  whole  life  hud  bein 
passed  in  confronting  danger,  and  who  hnd 
always  home  himself  bravely,  wanted  thnt 
penooal  courage  which  hundredH  of  sailers 
on  board  every  ship  under  his  comnmnd  pos- 
sessed. But  there  is  a  higher  courage  of 
which  Torrington  was  wholly  destitute.  He 
ahtank  from  all  res]ianaibilitv,  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  flgh'ing,  and  &om  the  req>on- 
aibility  of  not  fighting." 

Bamet,  Hid.  a/  Hii  Ovn  Timti  Ptra 
Ooirtt*;  Ranke,  BM  of  fug,;  Haowla;, Kid. 
-fE^. 
Torrinffton,  Gbokoi  Bvno,  Viboouht 
{b.  1663,^7l733),  volunteered  lor  naval  aer- 
vice  at  the  ago  o(  fifteen.  In  1681  he  left 
the  sea  at  the  request  of  General  Kirke. 
Governor  of  Tangier,  and  bctame  under  him 
enaign,  and  then  lieutenant.  He  was  Um- 
ployed  to  caiTj'  assuisiicee  of  friendship  from 
the  English  malcontents  to  William  of  Orange, 
to  whom  he  was  privately  introduced  by  Ad- 
miial  BusselL  In  1690  he  was  second  in 
command  to  Sir  George  Kooke,  at  the  battle 
of  Beachy  Head.  During  the  next  six  yean 
he  servad  under  Admiral  Ruasell.  He  was 
preaent  at  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
treasure  ships  at  Vigo  Bay.  Next  year  he 
was  made  rear-admiral,  and  served  nnder  Sir 
Cloudeeley  Shovel.  He  commanded  the 
squadron  who  captured  the  citedel  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  was  loiighted  for  his  bravery  at 
the  battle  of  Malaga  In  1 785  he  was  elected 
member  for  Plymouth.  In  ITOB  he  hcdped 
to  relieve  Barcelona,  and  commanded  the 
vessels  detached  for  the  reduction  of  Cartha- 
gena  and  Alicant.  In  1707  he  served  under 
Shovel  at  the  abtsiJTe  siege  of  Toulon.  He 
frustrated  the  Pretender's  expedition  to  Scot- 
land. He  WBSplacedin  commandof  anexpedi- 
tion  fitted  out  for  a  descent  on  the  French 
coast,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  badly 
supplied  with  proviwons  and  information, 
could  effect  little.  In  1706  he  was  placed  on 
the  Admiralty  Commission,  bat  was  removed 
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Tor  (  1 

shortlj'  before  the  queen's  death.  In  1715  he 
wai  made  a  baronet  for  hta  vigilance  in  watch- 
ing tha  French  coast.  In  1717,  on  the 
outbreak  ol  hoatiliti«e  with  the  northern 
powers,  be  abut  the  Swedish  fleet  up  in  the 
Baltio.    In  tha  following  year  be  was  made 


I  and  c 


ander-in-cbief.     He   i 


■ent  to  counteract  the  demgns  of  Alberoni 
against  the  ItalLana,  In  order  to  relieve 
Count  Daun,  who  was  besieged  in  Mesaina, 
he  attacked  and  utterly  destroyed  the  Spuiish 
fleet  ofi  Cape  Passaro,  with  the  loss  <a  only 
one  ship.  On  his  return  he  wsa  sworn  of  the 
PriTy  Cooncil,  tmil  made  Eear-Admiral  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  In  IT21  he  was 
raised  t«  the  peers^  as  Viscount  Torrington. 
In  1727  he  beoune  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, a  port  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

Baxtaa,  Siifit  ^  Qwn  Aunt ;  Slanhofe,  Biit. 


Tory.  [Toa 


a.] 


Tostiff  {i-  1063)  was  the  third  son  of 
Godwin.  In  1061  ha  married  Judith,  sister 
of  Bsldwin  of  Flanders,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  shared  hia  father's  exile.  In  105S  he  was 
created  Eail  of  Northumbria,  and  was  seem- 
iogly  a  great  personal  favourite  of  King 
Edward.  In  1061,  in  company  with  Girth 
and  Archbishop  Ealdred,  he  made  a  pit- 
srimage  to  Rome,  and  during  bis  absence 
Northumbria  whh  invaded  and  ravaged  by 
the  Scots.  In  10S3  he  joined  Harold  in  his 
Welsh  campaign.  In  1065  his  earldom  broke 
out  into  revolt,  hia  harsh  and  tyrannical 
government  being  no  longer  bearable.  The 
Northumbrians  held  a  meeting  at  Tork, 
outlawed  and  deposed  Tostig,  and  chose 
Morkere  as  their  earl;  a  masaacre  of  Tos- 
tig's  followers  ensued,  and  the  insurgents 
marched  southwards  to  support  their  claims. 
With  the  advice  of  Harold,  the  king  yielded 
to  the  demands  of  the  insurgents,  and  Tostig 
was  deposed  and  banished.  He  took  refuge 
at  Bruges,  where  he  heard  of  Harold's  elec- 
tion to  the  throne ;  having  failed  to  induce 
William  to  make  an  alliance  with  him,  he  got 
together  a  fleet  and  ravaged  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  the  southern  coast.  Thence  he  went  to 
Lincolnshira,  probably  with  the  hope  ot  re- 
covering Northumbria,  and  hilling  in  this,  he 
retired  to  Scotland,  where  in  all  probability 
he  met  Harold  Hardrada,  whom  he  induced 
to  join  him  in  au  invasion  of  England.  At 
first  they  were  successful,  and  defeated  Edwin 
and  Morkere  at  the  battle  of  Fulf oni ; 
but  King  Harold,  hearing  of  the  invasion, 
marehed  northwards  promptly,  and  met  them 
at  Stamford  Bridge  (Sept.  25, 1066)  where  the 
Norwegian  force  was  totally  defeated,  and 
Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada  slain.  Tostig 
left  two  sons,  Ketil  and  Skule,  who  ietUod  in 
Norway. 

^n^la-Ssnm  Chron, ;  Lint  V'  Alvard  tlU  Cm- 
/tuDT   IBolla  Beri>i);    P»«niiui,  tliimm  Cw 


of  Exeter,  served  with  credit  m  Ireland  dur- 
ing his  youth,  and  was  entm^ed  by  Eliabeth 
w  ith  H  high  conunand  in  the  expedition  to  Cadis 
(1696).  The  following  year  he  accompmied 
Baleigh  in  his  disastrous  attempt  on  the 
Azores,  and  on  hia  return  was  made  Preiidcot 
of  Munster.  Hii  government  in  Ireland  was 
Qrm,  and  in  1601  be  totallr  defeated  a  Spanish 
force,  which  had  landed  at  Einsale.  Two 
years  later  Sir  George  became  governor  of 
Guernsey,  and  in  1606  was  made  a  peer  by 
James  I.,  being  subsequently  appointed 
Haster  of  the  Ordnance.  Ho  was  created  Esrl 
of  Totneea  by  Charlee  L  as  a  reward  for  his 
military  semoes. 

TonlonsOiTui  Battli  of  (AprillO.lSU), 
.was  the  last  of  the  battles  of  the  Feninsulai 
War.  Soult  had  thrown  himself  into  Too- 
louse,  and  was  resolved  to  hold  the  place  at 
all  hazards.  As  Wellington  approached  he 
took  up  a  strong  position  in  front  of  the  town, 
which  was  protected  on  the  other  side  by  the 
Garonne,  and  outside  that  by  the  St.  Cypiisu 
heights,  strongly  fortified.  The  battle  began 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th.  From  si 
o'clock  till  four  in  the  afternoon  it  raged,  and 
in  that  time  4,600  men  had  fallm  of  the  alhes, 
while  the  French  lost  S,000.  PinaUy  the 
tWich  were  defeated,  and  slowly  retired  fnm 
all  their  position.  The  battle  was— "a 
lamentable  spilling  of  blood,  and  a  u 

for  before  thir ■"-■■  " ' —  '— '  -'^ 

the   throne    ( 


Tooloiua,  Tni  Was  or  (11G»).  is  the 
name  given  to  the  campaign  imdertsken  br 
Henry  II.  in  order  to  enforoe  bis  wife's  claim 
to  the  county  of  Toulouse.  The  eKpeditioD, 
which  lasted  for  some  months,  was  eventosUy 
unsuccessful,  though  Henry's  troops  per- 
formed some  brilliant  eiploila.  This  bttle 
war  is  important  in  English  constitntioDal 
histoT^,  since  it  may  be  taken  as  the  point 
at  which  the  payment  of  scntago  was  accepted 
as  a  commuLstion  for  personal  service  br 
feudal  tenants.  The  English  knights  bad  no 
temptation  to  fight  in  a  quarrel  not  their  own 
in  the  south  of  f^nco,  and  willingly  paid  a 
tax  of  two  marks  on  the  knight's  fe^  to 
enable  Henry  to  equip  a  mercenary  fiace, 
instead  of  following  him  to  the  war. 
StnUw,  Const.  Si*.,  chap,  ili. 

Towni,  in  England,  wero  probably  in  their 
origin  only  a  development  of  the  rural  town- 
ship  or  vicuB.  which  Bishop  Stubhs  calls  "the 
unit  of  constitutional  machinery,  or  local  ad- 
ministration." The  fun  means  a  quick- 
set hedge,  and  in  lie  same  way  iwrA,  or 
iorimgk,  "  a  more  strictly  oiganised  form  of 
township,"  wss  the  fortified  hoiwe  and  court- 
yard of  the  great  noble.    Both  forms  an  is 
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tnnt  devetopnieiitt  of,  or  at  all  events,  of 
kindled  origin,  to  Uie  mark,  or  community 
of  free  cnltiTston.  Before  the  Couqueat  the 
coDstitation  of  the  towna  waa  veiy  rimplo. 
Each  had  it»  tun-gtmtt,  or  aasambly  of  free- 
men, and  ita  ttm-gtnfa,  or  cbist  a<umiiiBtrB- 
tivB  officer,  who,  originaUy  elactive,  vea  soon 
appointed  by  the  lord,  or  in  free  towns  choeen 
by  the  king.  In  its  eccleeiaatical  form  the 
townahip  was  a  pariih,  or  part  of  a  perish,  tho 
bonndanet  of  the  two  oonunonitieB  uBually 
eoiiidding,  and  as  anch  the  free  inhabitants 
awembled  at  Testrj  meetinKa.  It  also  had 
exMoaed  judicial  pewera,  functiona  which 
were  afteiwards  nsurped  to  a  comridenibte 
extent  by  the  manor  courts,  and  the  larger 
boroughs,  which  had  the  conatitution  of  the 
hundred  rather  than  of  the  towoahipa,  were 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  hundred 
coorti.  The  townships,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  represented  by  the  reeve  and  four  men 
at  the  oonrta  of  the  hundred  and  oF  the  shire. 
Aa  yet  there  is  no  approach  to  the  modem 
idea  of  a  corporation  with  its  l^ial  person- 
■lity,  its  common  aeal,  and  it*  peipetiul  nc- 
cession,  and  London  under  its  port-reeve  and 
biahopa  was  only  an  aggrwate  of  em 
tiea,  townahips,  and  pariuea.  It  is 
■ible  to  descrihe  with  any  minuteness  tne 
Taiions  steps  by  which  the  towns  acquired 
their  municipal  privilegee.  From  very  early 
times,  they  had,  aa  we  have  aeen,  tribunals  of 
their  own,  from  which  by  the  time  of  Henry 
III.  the  sheriff  was  excluded.  Boon  after 
the  Conquest  Vbey  bad  in  •ereral  instances 
gained  Uie  right  to  oomponnd  for  taxa- 
tion, the  collection  of  which  waa  by  degrees 
taken  out  of  the  hand*  of  the  sherifb  and 
asaeaeed  by  the  oitizene  themselves.  This  was 
known  ae  Uie  Firma  Burgi,  or  rent  paid  to 
the  down  from  the  borough.  As  the  growth 
of  the  town  constitutions  was  never  anifonn, 
but  varied  in  each  individual  case,  we  must 
be  content  with  indicating  their  broad  featuree. 
In  most  <A  the  oommenial  towns  the  gilds  or 


the  pnvilegee  of  owning  properiy,  and  of 
making  bye-laws,  so  that  tfaey  bet^ne  prac- 
tically the  governing  bodies  of  the  towns; 
all  the  more  as  their  membeta  would  also  be 
the  members  of  the  township  oonita  and 
courts  leet  Their  chiefs  were  the  alder- 
men, and  their  chief  functions  were  to  r«- 
gnlaCe  trade.  At  the  nme  time  the  commona 
or  eorpontioD,  probably  of  French  origin,  ap- 
pears alongside  of  the  gild,  with  the  mayor 
aa  ita  representative  officer.  The  first  mavor 
of  whom  we  have  any  histMical  knowledge 
waa  Fitz  Alwyn,  the  Mayor  of  London  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  in  1216  John 
granted  the  citiiens  the  right  of  electing 
their  mayor  annually,  which,  after  a  severe 
stmggle  with  the  royal  power,  they  ancceeded 
in  making  good.  The  provincial  towns,  in 
mo«l  cases,  lagged  behud  the  capital,  and 
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we  do  not  find  a  mayor  in  Leicester,  bn 
instance,  until  1246.  By  an  obecure  process 
of  amalgamation  a  municipality  was  evolved 
out  of  the  three  elements  of  the  borough,  the 
original  townalup,  raiireBenting  the  primitive 
landowning  community,  the  gild,  or  volun- 
tary HBBociation  of  merohauts,  with  ita  alder- 

until  by  the  fifteenth  century  we  have  a 
close  corporation  of  mayor,  eddermen,  and 
council,  whose  numben  and  orgsniaation  are 
defined  by  charter.  These  corporate  officers 
acquired  under  Richard  II.  the  right  of  aier- 
ciaing  the  functiona  o(  jnaticee  of  the  peace, 
and  the  right  of  each  chartered  borongh  or 
city  to  send  members  to  Parliament,  which 
had  been  practically  acquired  during  or  before 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was  definitely  re- 
cogniaed  by  charter  in  the  case  of  Wenlock 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  By  this  time, 
too,  the  internal  ttrtiggle  for  municipal  privi- 
leges, which  had  been  going  on  in  some  cases 
for  nearly  three  centuries  between  the  alder- 
men, repremnting  the  old  merchant  gild,  and 
the  newer  otsft  gilds,  or  trading  companiea 
which  had  sprung  up  in  later  times,  was  over. 
The  compames  had  established  their  own  right 
to  form  part  of  the  mnoicipBl  governing 
oligarchy.  Under  the  Tudorsb^gan  the  pobcy 
of  strengthening  the  power  of  the  municipal 
corporatums  at  the  expense  ot  the  inhabitanta. 
Id  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  a  system  of 
cloM  electiim  and  irTeaponsible  government 
waa  introduced,  the  mayor  and  councils  being 
in  the  Brst  instance  nominated  by  the  orown, 
and  subsequently  self-elected  by  co-optation. 
It  often  happened  alao  that  the  power  ot  elect- 
ing the  boiongh  members  of  Parliament  was 
made  over  to  the  coiporation  by  charter,  to  the 
material  injury  of  the  power  of  the  burgesses. 
Under  Charles  II.  and  James  II,  the  last 
remnants  of  popular  representation,  by  the 
eierciee  of  which  the  towns  still  stoutly 
opposed  the  personal  power  of  the  crown, 
were  vigorously  attacked.  In  1683  the  cor- 
poration of  Iiondon  was  remodelled  in  a  way 
that  made  it  the  oreature  of  the  court,  no 
mayor  or  aherift  being  admitted  nntil  approved 
by  the  king,  and  quo  icarrantu  informations 
were  soon  afterwards  brought  against  other 
towns  by  Judge  Jeffreys,  many  ot  which 
hastened  to  meet  the  government  by  a  volun- 
tary surrender.  The  corporations  were  then 
remodelled  on  an  oligarchical  plan,  by  which 
the  king  was  reserved  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing the  first  memben.  The  object  of  this 
aggreaaion  was,  of  course,  to  control  tlie 
return  of  members  of  Parliament,  a  course  ot 
action  which  had  already  been  inaugurated 
under  the  ludon  by  the  profuse  creation  of 
rotten  boroughs.    Alter  the  Restoration  the 


old  charters  of  the  remodelled  c 


they  continued  to  exercise  their  narrow  inde- 
pendence. The  I^Iiamentary  side  ot  the 
queetion  now  came  exclusively  to  the  front. 
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and  the  incompetenc}'  of  the  close  coipora- 
tioiiB  for  the  purposea  of  local  goverDmont 
were  foi^ottsn,  while  sttention  wu  turned 
to  the  Byatem  by  which  pocket  borougha 
flouruhod,  and  the  fnnchisa  woa  limited  to 
BDiall  bodioB  of  freomaa.  After  this  abuse 
wM  remedied  by  the  great  Ketorm  Act  of 
1 832,  reformen  began  to  probe  the  corruptioa 
of  municipal  inatitutiooi.  The  report  of  the 
royal  commisaion  appointed  in  1832  revealed 
an  iocrodible  amount  of  jobbery  Hnd  coimp- 
tion,  municipal  councils  being  for  the  most  part 
self-elective,  and  holding  office  for  life,  while 
the  freemen,  who  often  formed  a  very  nnall 


share  in  the  local 
of  thii  Htate  of  affairs  wo*  that  finance  was 
managed  most  negligently  and  dishoneatly, 
and  that  justice  became  a  matter  of  political 
partiaanabip.  Bythe  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  of  1835,  framed  on  the  report  of  the 
commisaioa,  these  abuses  were  swept  away, 
and  a  noifonn  system  of  gOTemment  estab- 
lished in  the  183  boroughs  to  which  it  applied. 
The  government  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  foiin- 
ing  a  council  They  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  burgesses,  i.e.,  the  resident  rate- 
payers, freemmi  as  auch  having  no  rights 
as  burgeasea,  though  tbey  were  entitled  to 
Parliamentsiy  franchise.  The  qualiflistion 
for  a  vot«  at  first,  three  yrais'  payment  of 
raloB,  was  afterwards  redui^  to  one.  Twenty 
of  the  largeet  boroughs  wore  to  be  divided 
by  the  king  in  council  into  wards,  and  a 
certain  number  of  common  councilman  were 
attached  to  eadi  ward.  Separate  committees 
of  burgesses  were  to  manage  the  charity 
'  'ee.  and  in  caae  the  borough  thought  fit 


ing.  There  waa  also  a  provision  by  which 
new  municipalities  might  be  created  by 
charter  on  the  petiUon  ^  a  certain  unspeci- 
fied Qnmber  of  resident  houaeholdera,  but 
only  sixty-three  towns  have  since  availed 
themaelvea  of  it,  partly  because  of  the  oumher- 
Bome  nature  of  the  proce»iS,  and  partly  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  local  anthoritiea.  The 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  has  since  been 
frequently  amended,  and  the  whi^  logialHtion 
bearing  on  the  subject  has  been  consoliilated 
by  the  Municipal  Corpoistione  Act  of  ISB2. 
IiOndon  waa  specially  exempted  from  the  Act 
of  183S,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  it*  old 
constitntioo.  In  Scotland,  where  the  history 
of  the  boroughs  is  closely  akin  to  that  of 
England,  the  corporations  were  reformed 
in  1833.  Those  of  In-land  were  regulated, 
and  many  of  them  abolished,  by  the  Irish 
Corpoiations  Act  of  1840. 

Hadoi,  Firnta  BuTji;  Bndr,  (M  Btmgla: 
QroH,  aada  Hrnalona  (OuCCii««i.  mS) ; 
Maitland,  Bui.  >>f  LonilM;  ThomjHaii,  Ulu- 
troluni     qT    KuniefiMl    AntvmUtn;     Btubbo. 


Id**!  Htiola  in  ttw  FtrttdgliUt  Knim  (or  OM., 
ISeB ;  FiHniaii,  Mmuo  Cmturnl,  t.  4M.  ft  m- 
8w  >1m>  M-a%siipiil  CarptrsUmt  Btrort,  TtK. 
6kt  WUI.  IV. o.  78,  u4  M.  D.  Oulmen.  Local 

Ow«T.«-i.  [S.  J.  L.] 

TownslMIld.  Chableb,  Lord  {t.  lfiT6,  i 
1738),  entered  publio  life  aa  a  Tory,  but  soon 
joined  the  Whigs.  He  waa  one  of  thocommii- 
sionersforthelfnioawith Scotland.  InlTOShe 
was  sent  with  Marlborough  as  plenipotentiar]' 
to  the  Hague.  There  he  concraded  the 
Barrier  Treaty,  which  Uwlborough  refoaed 
to  sign.  Ue  completed  his  connection  with 
the  wfaigs  by  marrying  Walpole's  sister. 
In  1712  he  waa  Mverefy  cenaured  by  the 
Tories  as  the  author  of  the  Barrier  !I>eaty. 
George  I.,  before  his  arrival  in  Enghmd,  ap- 
pointed him  Secretary  of  State  and  Prime 
Minister,  passing  Over  the  old  Whig  Junto, 
but  he  soon  became  diatasteful  to  the  king. 
He  was  dialiked  by  the  Hanoverian  oourtiera. 
He  opposed  George's  schemes  with  rward  to 
Bremen  and  Verden.  Perceiving  that  Charlts 
XII.  of  Sweden  was  threatening  England,  he 
was  anxious  for  peace  with  Russia.  Urged 
on  by  Sunderland,  the  king  dismissed  him 
from  office,  offering  in  eichango  the  lord 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which  he  accepted. 
But  he  was  soon  diaminied  also  from  that  poa- 
tion  when,  on  the  Schiam  between  Wolpole 
and  Stanhope  breaking  out  in  the  ministry. 


naeless,  he  rejoined  the  ministiT  in  1719 

as  Lord  President.  On  Walpole's  becoming 
Premier,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State. 
He  soon  quairelled  with  the  king's  &vouHte. 
Carteret,  with  whose  more  ambitioDs  view* 
of  foreign  policy  he  could  not  agree.  ITie 
contest  came  to  on  issue  at  the  marriage 
of  Madame  de  Platen,  sister  of  the  king's 
mistreas,  the  Connteaa  of  Darlington,  in  Paris. 
There  Townihend  sent  Horace  Wolpole 
as  rival  ambassador  to  Carteret :  and  the 
latter  waa  forced  by  the  king  to  withdraw  to 
tbe  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  In  1726 
Townshend  concluded  the  Treaty  of  HaooTer 
between  England,  Fiance,  and  Pruasia.  'Hiis 
waa  to  check  the  designa  of  Austria,  Spain, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  as  formuIat«l  in 
the  Tmty  of  Vienna  (1726),  namely,  a 
Stewart  restoration  and  the  BDTrendfT  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  ThU  treaty,  whkt 
Walpole  ccmaidered  was  too  precipilate.  vn* 
the  cause  of  bis  quarrel  with  Townshend. 
"The  firm,"  ho  said,  "should  be  Walprie 
and  Townshend,  not  Townshend  and  Wal- 
pole." After  a  violent  quarrel  with  Walpole, 
Townshend  retired  from  public  life.  Hspaned 
the  remainder  of  his  liie  at  Reynhom,  re- 
fnaing  to  take  further  part  in  politics.  To 
him  we  owe  the  cultivation  of  the  (umip,  and 
hence  a  proper  rotation  of  crops. 

Coie,  Mimtin  of  Walftli;  Sslpb.  BW.  i 
Xm.  ;  KoTua  Walpala,  KwMr* ;  StsBkop*, 
aitt.ofSt. 
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Towaahamd,  CuAULia  {i.  iTi&,  d.  1767), 
wu  tLe  aecoiul  ion  of  the  third  ViBooont 
Towiubeiid.  In  1747  h«  ma  ntarned  to 
I'arliiiment  for  Yannoatb.  On  eutaring 
P&rlument  ha  joined  the  oppnsitioi],  bat 
without  much  warmth.  In  1710  hia  luTge 
fami^  inSuence  ohtained  for  him  a  place  at 

■  i  of  Trade.     The  oeit  rear  he  waa 

d   one    of    the    conuniaaioiien    for 
J  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral, 

I  1750  he  became  a  member  of  the  Privy 
CouncU.  In  March,  1761,  ha  became  Secre- 
tary at  TVar.  Hare  ho  flactnated  between 
Pitt  and  Bate,  at  one  time  inpportiDg  one, 
at  another  the  other.  In  1765  he  accepted 
the  office  of  PayinaBtel*-General  in  the  Rock- 
inffham   govenunent,  although   he   had 

fcith  in  '- "-    --'  -^-'  ^' 

lute-at 


dcaOed  il 
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Chanoelloi  c^  the  Exchequor 
Duniatry.  Bat,  as  oioal, 
not  decided  in  hii  lupport  of  the  cabinet, 
of  which  he  was  now  a  membm'.  Aa 
Chancellor  of  the  Eicheqaer  he  introdac«d  a 
budget,  in  which  ho  pledged  himaelf  to  the 
reduction  of  the  Lmd-tax  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  but  on  a  motion  of  the  oppoaition  that 
the  reduction  ahoold  lake  place  at  once,  the 
goTemment  waa  defeated.  With  Chatham  ill, 
the  members  of  the  miniatiy  broke  away  from 
hJI  control,  and  Charlea  To vnahend  in  particular 
gave  vent  to  the  wildcat  frolici  af  hii  genina. 
In  one  of  the  mostcelebratedof  hisape^heehe 
Mud  that  the  government  "  had  heoome,  what 
he  bad  often  been  called,  a  westher-cock." 
The  revenne  which  he  failed  to  obtain 
by  the  land-tax  he  now  sought  by  taxing 
with  import  duties  many  small  commo- 
dities sent  to  the  .American  colonies.  It 
waa  a  moat  fatal  measure,  the  evil  results  of 
which  Townshend  did  not  live  to  see,  as  he 
died  of  a  fever  on  Sept.  i,  1767.  Walpole, 
who  waa  a  friend  of  his,  saya  that  "Towna- 
hend  had  every  great  talent,  and  very  little 
ijaality.  His  vanity  exceeded  even  his  abili- 
tiea,  and  his  suspicions  seemed  to  make  him 
doubt  if  he  had  any.  With  such  a  capacity 
be  must  have  been  the  greatest  man  of  hu 
nge,  and.  perhaps,  inferior  to  no  man  of  any 
age,  had  his  faults  been  only  in  moderate 
proportion." 

ataiihope.  Bill.  ofSn.:  Orfluritif  Papm :  Out- 
hum  CorntpiminiM ;  Vilfnia,  MtmMn  tf  Shi^i 
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{b.  1724,  4.  1807),  served  in  tlie  army,  and 
concluded,  after  WoUe'a  death,  the  capi- 
tulation which  gave  Quebeo  to  England. 
In  1767  he  became  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and, 
in  aocordance  with  George  III.'s  instructions, 
tried  to  govern  in  defiance  of  the  Ponaonbys 
and  Shannons  i  bat,  defeated  on  the  Army 
Bill  in  176S.  had  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
A  new  Tarliament  wa»  no  more  docile  than 


the  Utt,  and  coimption  waa  now  tried.  By 
means  of  the  mew  oligarchy  of  crown  pen- 
sioners, the  great  families  were  defeated,  and 
in  17TI  Townshend  secured  a  favourable 
Psiiiament.  But  bv  1772  matters  had  so  far 
changed  that  completo  defeat  could  only  be 
averted  by  making  peace  with  Lord  Shannon. 
Disgusted  with  his  office,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
resigned  and  retired  to  England,  leaving  be- 
hind him  £300,000  of  airean. 

ToiFiulinil  CsirapewbiHii;   rronds,  SagtM 

Towton.  Thi  Battls  of  (Mar.  2fl,  1481), 
was  the  most  important  engagement  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Kosea.  After  the  second  buttle  of  St. 
Alban's,  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Lancaatriaos 
had  retired  to  the  north,  while  Edward  and 
Warwick  entered  London,  and  the  former  was 

Srodaimed  king.  The  Yorkists  immediately 
etermined  on  matching  northwarda  and 
completing  the  defeat  of  the  LancaatriaOB. 
On  March  12  the  YorkiHte  were  at  Ponte- 
fract,  the  Lancastrians  at  York.  After  a 
■kirmiah  at  Fenybridge,  the  two  armies  met 
ncBT  the  village  of  Towton,  not  for  from 
Tadcaster.  The  battle  waa  fought  on  Palm 
Sunday,  March  29,  and  lasted  ten  hours, 
ondinginthecomplctevictory  of  the  Yorkists, 
and  the  rout  and  dlapeiaion  of  the  I^ncaatrian 
army.  The  Earl  ot  Northumberland  feU  in 
the  battle,  Devonshire  and  Wiltshire  were 
boheadod  after  it,  and  it  is  said  that  from 
28,000  to  30,000  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
field.  Henry  and  Margaret,  with  Somerset 
and  Exeter,  fled  into  Scotland,  while  Edward 
tetumod  in  triumph  to  London. 

Trads,  Thi  BoAitn  of.  Councils  "of 
Trade  and  Plantation"  were  created  by 
Charles  II.  after  the  Jtestoration,  charged 
with  the  concerns  of  the  colonies  and  merchant 
ahipping.  The  two  were  miited  in  1672,  and 
nbohshed  in  167G.  The  council  was  re- 
appointed in  1696,  and  continued  to  exercise 
a  certain  control  over  colonial  and  mercantile 
matten  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards.  In 
1782,  having  long  been  found  inefficient,  it  waa 
abolished.  In  IT86  the  Board  of  Trade  with 
subatantially  its  preaent  functions  waa  estab- 
lished by  order  in  Council.  Its  functions 
have  been  regulated  by  several  Arts,  notably 
those  of  1846,  1850,  and  1867,  and  it  has  been 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  Hnil- 
wsyl  (1840]  and  Merchant  Shipping  (IBfi4 
and  1867). 


with  frequent  European  wars  and  with  tl 
cooditiona  of  early  society,  caused  constant 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  our  trade  with 
other  nations.  Reotrictions  were  held  to  be 
the  beat  means  of  increosiDg  oar  own  wealth 
and  diminishing  the  prosperity  of  our  rivals ; 
wealth  waa  considered  to  consist  exclusively 
of  gold  and  silver ;  and,  when  this  opinion 
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wai  at  lut  aTerthrown,  it  only  gave  place  to 
the  idea  that  the  progrew  ol  a  country  de- 
peodad  on  the  taceae  in  value  of  our  ex- 
port! over  our  imports.  The  extent  to 
vhich  these  idaas  prevailed  and  the  change 
which  ha«  come  over  our  policy  will  be  bMt 
nnderstood  by  noting  some  of  the  most  re- 
niarkable  instances  of  legfislation  on  this 
mbjeot.  In  12B1  the  exportatian  of  wool  and 
the  importation  of  cloth  were  alike  forbidden. 
At  the  power  of  the  crown  to  tax  home  mer- 
chandiae  was  dimini  shed,  the  Idoa  encouraged 
foreign  merchants,  whom  he  could  tax  without 
reference  to  Parliament,  and  in  1303  Edward 
I.  gave  tham  licence  to  trade  on  payment  of 
spMial  duties.  The  Statute  of  Staples  [Stafli] 
in  1 353,  though  restrictive,  was  not  on  the 
whole  injnriouB.  By  28  Edward  III.  o.  fi 
the  exportation  of  iron  was  forbidden.  In 
1402  all  importers  were  ordered  to  invest 
their  money  in  English  goods,  and  the  ex- 
portation  of  gold  and  silver  was  forbidden. 
Our  craftsmen  having  in  1163  complained  to 
Parliament  ot  the  injur?  done  to  them  by 
the  importation  of  goods  of  better  quality 
than  were  prodaced  m  England,  the  importa- 
tion of  a  urge  number  <rf  articles  was  tor- 
bidden.  Among  these  were  ribands,  ailk, 
laces,  saddlery,  ironwork,  and  playing  cards. 
This  prohibition  wasoxtnided  both  as  regards 
time  and  Ok  number  of  aiticlea  to  HB4.  In 
the  same  year  (1  Rich.  Til.  c.  9)  restrictions 
were  placed  on  the  trade  ot  Italian  and 
Catalan  merchants,  and  toreigneia  were  far- 
bidden  to  exercise  any  cr^  in  England 
except  as  the  eerrants  of  English  maoten,  or 
to  have  any  share  in  the  clothing  trade. 
Hie  trade  with  the  Netherlands  was  en- 
couraged by  a  famous  treaty  called  "  Inter- 
cursus  Magnus,"  made  in  149S  between 
Henry  Vll.  and  the  Archduke  Philip.  The 
next  year  Parliament  virtually  estabtisbed 
the  Society  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  by 
controlling  the  exaction  of  fees  demanded  by 
a  fntteniity  of  London  merchanls  of  all  Sug- 
lishmen  not  of  their  company  trading  m 
Netherland  ports.  By  3  Hen.  Vin.  c  1  the 
expoiiation  of  coin,  plate,  ftc,  was  forbidden 
uuider  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  double  the 
Talue  of  the  export. 

By  an  Act  regulating  the  Baltic  trade  in 
1960,  the  GuBsia  Company  was  forbidden  to 
export  any  English  commodity  except  in 
English  snips.  This  prindnle  of  fostering 
onr  carrying  trade  by  restncUon  wag  soon 
carried  further.  The  charter  gmnted  to  the 
East  India  Company  in  1600  to  trade  with 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Americu.  "  beyond  the  Cape 
<rf  Glood  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  MageUan," 
brought  us  into  rivalry  with  the  Dutch.  In 
this  rivalry  we  were  at  a  disadvantage,  be- 
cause onr  high  dues  caused  onr  morchanta  to 
freight  Dut^  ships  tor  importation.  To 
meet  this  tho  first  Navigation  Act  was  passed 
in  1651,  and  this  was  sfterwards  extended  by 
12  CsT.  II.  <3.  18.    By  these  acts  the  im- 
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portatitm  of  foreign  commoditiec  was  restrictcil 
to  English  ships  or  to  the  ahipa  of  the  oounby 
prodncing  the  import.  The  act  of  Charles  II., 
once  held  to  be  "the  tarla  mariluma  ol  &]«■ 
land,"  had  an  injurious  infiuenca  on  omr  trade. 
The  navigation  Uwa,  however,  i«mained  in 
force  until  they  fell  before  the  enlighleaed 
policy  of  Mr.  HuskisBon  in  1R2A,  the  lut 
remains  of  them  being  repealed  by  17  Vic. 
c  5.  In  1663  more  correct  views  having 
prepared  the  way  for  the  downfall  of  Uie 
false  notions  about  money,  leave  was  gitoi 
to  export  gold  and  silver.  In  1698  the  EuC 
India  Company  obtained  a  renewal  of  its  ex- 
clusive privilf^^  of  trade. 

Beatnctions  were  laid  on  the  impoitation  of 
com  by  22  Car.  II.  c.  3.  High  {irices  in  176fi 
led  to  a  suspension  of  high  duties,  and  con- 
siderable liberty  of  importation  wan  granted 
in  1773-  The  complaints  of  the  landhoiders, 
however,  caused  the  impositiou  of  raiewed 
reatiiotlon  in  1791.  The  success  of  the  policy 
ot  Mr.  Husldsson,  who  in  1824,  by  lowenng 
duties,  eoormously  stimulated  the  silk,  wool, 
and  other  trades,  pointed  to  the  wisdom  of  re- 
moving commercial  restrictions,  and  by  9  Geo. 
IT.  c.  60  a  gTBduated  scale  ot  duties  on  com 
was  establi^cd.  This  eystom,  however,  via 
open  to  objection,  because  it  introduced  a 
new  element  ot  uncertainty  into  the  bade. 
Csrrying  on  the  policy  ot  Mr.  Huskiseoo,  Sir 
Itob^  Peel  in  1846  abolished  the  duties  on 
no  less  than  420  articles  of  trade.  At  last, 
after  a  long  struggle,  be  succeeded  in  1846  in 
carrying  the  bill  tor  repealing  the  dnties  oa 
the  importation  of  com.  Since  that  date  the 
pressure  of  taxation  has  been  removed  from 
mafiy  artiolee,  and  the  work  of  Bir  R.  Peel 
has  been  consummated  by  Mr.  Gladstooe. 
who  in  1860  sucoeeded  in  prevailing  m 
Parliament  to  approve  a  treaty  with  Fnnce, 
by  which  a  large  number  ot  duties  and  pro- 
hibitioD*  on  our  trade  with  that  oouutry  wot 
swept  away. 

Miepher.-oa,  Bit.  of  FrQUk  Ctaiunr; 
Jkdas amttli,  trxiU»(^H<ilHmLsd.H(i(hiIkKli: 
Cniuiliiehun,  Gresth  ef  Biululi  Imdwtn  •>• 
Cowmmn.  [W.  H.J 

TimBm^  Vnioits.  The  Act  of  Apfro- 
tices  (5  Elis.)  made  the  medinval  gild  ref- 
lations with  regard  to  apprentices  biodnig 
upon  all  the  trades  in  existence  at  ths  tiuw, 
and  in  addition  ordered  an  annual  aswss- 
ment  ot  wages  by  the  justices.  But  these 
enactments  gradually  ceased  to  be  obaerred. 
and  as  early  as  1726  temporary  assnditiMia 
were  formed  among  workmen  to  secure  tbe 
carrying  out  ot  tJie  Art.  But  tiiese  "f* 
declared  illegal  by  Act  of  Parlismnt 
althong^  the  attempts  of  the  legislature  to 
revive  the  practice  of  fixing  wages  by 
the  justices  proved  resuUlese.  In  a^aU  m 
evils  iu  particular  industries,  the  lelatitau  <if 
tbe  various  duaee  engaged  in  manubcture 
were  fairly  good  during  the  earh'tr  f^ 
of     the     century.      Hie     introductioD    of 
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ly,  however,  uid  with  it  of  the  UuAorj 
i^Mem,  Boon  csiued  an  indnttrial  war;  joor- 
neymen  eTeryrrhoie  petitioned  that  the  Act  6 
Eha.  •honld  be  enforced,  and  began  to  form 
■ocietiea  and  nise  funds  for  the  pioaecntion  of 
oSending  nutatars.  Bat  while  JPar^ment  bbb- 
pended  the  Act  for  the  benefit  of  employers 
year  after  year,  trad  repe^ed  it  for  the  woollen 
manutacture  in  180H,  and  genemlly  in  1814, 
tsaociationi  of  workmen  were  rendered  penal 
by  Acta  of  1790  and  18D0.  The  onions  either 
aaanniad  the  guise  of  friendl;  provident 
sodetiea  to  arade  the  Act«,  or  elaa  became 
secret  asaodationB,  with  the  osual  evil  results. 
In  lB2i  Joseph  Hume  gained  the  appointment 
of  t>  Failiamentary  committee,  which  reported 
thst  the  administration  ol  the  law  had  been 
ane-aidad,  that  it  had  only  touched  workmen, 
and  not  maaten  who  had  combined,  adding  also 
that  the  law  had,  "  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
1>oth  parties,  tended  to  iirodiice  matual  irrita- 
tion and  distrust,  and  to  give  a  violent 
character  to  the  combinationa."  In  accord- 
anoe  with  its  advice,  all  the  Acts  against 
combination  were  repealed  in  1821 ;  bnt  eo 
DomerouB  were  the  strikes  that  followed  that 
a  moat  unwise  Amanding  Act  waH  passed 
UPit  year,  according  to  which,  tbongh  pereons 
meeting  to  detarmme  their  own  wagea  were 
exempted  from  punishment,  "  all  meetings  or 
agieementt  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the 
-wages  or  hoars  of  work  of  persons  not 
present  at  the  meeting,  or  parties   to  the 

" *■    — ire  conspiiacioB.     So  were  all 

r  oontrolling  a  master  in  the 
if  his  business.  So  were  all 
agreements  not  to  work  in  the  company  of 
any  given  peieon,  or  to  parsnado  other  per- 
aons  to  leave  their  employment,  or  not  to  en- 
gage tbemsalves.  In  fact,  there  was  scarcely 
an  act  performed  by  any  workman,  as  the 
member  of  a  tiade-union,  which  was  not 
an  act  of  conspirsCT  and  a  misdemeanour." 
Beaidee,  the  general  Acts  against  conqiiracy 
could  Etm  be  employed  against  nnionists,  as 
in  1834,  when  six  Dorchester  labourers  were 
■entenced  to  aerea  years'  transportation  for 
"  administering milawfiU  oaths"— i.«.,i admit- 
ting members  into  a  union.  Dnring  the  next 
thuly  years,  in  spite  of  these  Acts,  the 
nnioniet  movement  spread  with  great  rapidity ; 
in  1851  a  c<Hnbinatian  of  several  associations 
produced  the  Amalgamated  Sodet^  of  En- 
gineers, which  played  a  part  m  trade- 
union  struggles  comparable  to  that  of  the 
-weavera  among  the  mediteval  gilds.  Public 
attention  was  recalled  to  the  unions  bv  the 
Sheffield  outrages  (q.v.)  of  1806,  which  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Koj-al  Commission  in 
18ST  to  examine  the  whole  matter.  Butitwas 
clearly  proved  that  the  large  majority  of 
unions  bad  noting  ille^  in  their  working, 
and  in  consei^nence  the  Trades  Union  Act  of 
1871  recognised  their  complete  legality. 
Finally,  the  last  vestiges  of  the  Combination 
Acts  were  repealed  in  1B7G  ;   henceforward 


the  oftenceg  of  tmionista  must  be  tried  under 
no  apodal  Acts,  but  under  the  ordinary 
criminal  law.  About  the  same  time  unionism 
WM  introduced  into  agricultural  districts,  and 
the  Agricultural  labooracs'  Union,  fonnded 
in  1BT2,  now  inclndes  some  60,000  members. 
The  English  trades  unions,  numbering  pro- 
bably a  million  and  a  qnoiter  members,  are 
bound  together  in  a  loose  confedeiation.  In 
each  town  there  is  a  Trades  Council,  upon 
which  sit  repreeentatiTea  of  such  unions  as 
care  to  join.  Trado-ucion  congresses  have 
met  annually  since  18GB,  and  these  have 
yearly,  mnce  1871,  appointed  a  permanent 
"  ParlUmenlary  Cootmittoe  "  to  watch  over 
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flicted  on  the  naval  power  of  France.  On 
the  previous  afternoon  the  combined  French 
and  SpHnish  fleets  had  been  descried  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  Cadis,  and  during  the 
night  Nelson  nad  kept  his  fleet  under  al[  sail 
to  keep  them  in  sight.  At  daybreak  on  the 
2lBt  they  were  seen  in  a  close  line  about  twelve 
miles  ahead.  As  the  English  fleet  came  up 
with  him,  Villeneuve  [the  French  admiral) 
formed  his  fleet  in  a  double  line  in  close  order. 
Nelson  had  twenty-seven  men-of-war  and 
four  frigates,  against  the  combined  fleets  of 
thirty-three  ships  and  seven  frigates,  and  hu 
adopted  the  plui  of  attacking  in  two  lines, 
Colfingwood  leading  the  lee-Hne  of  thirteen 
ships,  and  Nelson  theweatheT'line  of  fourteen. 
ViUeneuve  made  the  most  skilful  prepara- 
tions to  meet  the  attack,  bat  seems  to  nave 
perceived  at  once  that  Nelson's  plan  would 
succeed.  As  the  Vietory,  Nelson's  ship, 
neaxed  the  Frendi  fleet,  she  was  raked  by 
s  galling  fire  from  the  enemy,  so  that  she  hsd 
lost  fifty  men  before  returning  a  gun.  At 
noon  she  opened  her  fire,  and  ran  on  board 
the  Sedaiiitatlt,  with  the  intention  of  breaking 
the  enemy's  line.  That  ship  flrcd  one  broad- 
side, and  then,  through  fear  of  being  boarded, 
let  down  her  lower  ports,  and  contented  her- 
self for  the  rest  of  the  battle  with  keeping 
np  a  Are  of  musketry  from  her  tops.  The 
Victory  soon  be<ame  busy  with  her,  the 
T/nuTain,  and  the  hags  Sunlittina  TtiHidad, 
and  at  a  quarter  post  one  Nelson  was  mortally 
wonnded  by  a  ball  from  the  marines  in  the 
tops.  Within  twenty  minutes  the  StdeuiloiU 
Btnick.  In  the  meantime  the  battle  had 
been    raging   with    almost    equal   fury   on 
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long  enough  to  ^ow  that  ha  had  gaini 
lut  and  greatest  TJctoTy.  TweDtj|  of  the 
enemy  had  struck ;  Mven  of  their  shipa 
escaped  from  the  battle,  only  to  be  all  cap- 
tured by  Sir  Richard  Straehaik  off  Boohefort. 
The  next  evening  a  gale  mme  on.  from  the 
nouth-west,  which  doBtroyed  moat  of  the 
prinaa.  The  English  loss  amounteii  to  1,687 
men :  the  loss  of  the  allies  inu  much  greater, 
and  included  the  Spanish  admiral,  while 
Villoneuve  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Spaniards, 
disgnistod  with  the  conduct  of  the  French,  at 
once  made  peace,  and  treated  our  vounded 
with  the  utmost  attention.  With  the  loss  of 
Yillaneuva'B  fleet  vanished  all  Napoleon's 
hopes  of  invading  England, 

Bonth       ■■■     

Allaon, 

TvailbaBtOIl,  ComfissloNg  or,  were  first 
issued  by  Edward  I.  in  1292,  and  wore  con- 
tinued down  to  the  middle  of  Richard  II. 's 
reign.  The  object  was  to  pat  down  the 
numerous  hands  of  awushbncluers,  or  "  ti«il- 
bastons"  (t.«.,  staff  or  bludgeon  carrieiB)  as 
tbey  were  allied.  Commissions  for  the 
purpose  of  quelling  the  disturbanceB  caused 
by  these  rufEans  were  sent  thronghont  the 
country',  inquiring,  impriBoning,  fining,  and 
even  hanging  summarily. 

Tn^n  Bands,  or  trained  bands,  insti- 
tuted in  the  rejgn  of  James  I.,  were  bodies  of 
urban  militia,  which  combined  with  the  prin- 
dple  of  the  "  fyrd  "  a  large  volanteer  element. 
They  proved,  however,  exceedingly  turbulent, 
especially  in  London,  and,  having  espoused 
the  side  of  the  Parliament  during  the  Ureal 
Rebellion,  were  abolished  after  Uie  Reatom- 

tion.        [MlUTAHY   SVBTEK.] 

^l^;M[aair,  John  StbwjUit,  Eabl  of 
[J.  im,  d.  1659),  SOT  of  John  Stewart  of 
Ga version,  was  a  great  favourite  of  Charles  I., 
who  created  him  an  earl  in  1633,  and  the 
following  year  made  him  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  Scotlsjid,  and  in  1638  High  CommiBsioQeT. 
In  1641  Traqiiair,  who  had  made  enemies, 
was  found  guilty  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but 
pardoned  by  Chailea,  who  was  convinced  of 
hie  loyalty.  In  1B«S  ha  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Preston,  whore  he  vras  taken  prisoner,  and 
confined  in  'Warwick  Castle  for  four  years  by 
command  of  the  Parliament.  His  character 
is  thus  described :  "  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  hut  of  too  much  oratt :  he  was  con- 
sidered the  most  capable  man  for  business, 
and  the  beet  speaker,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland." 

Tm'nuiOOTA  was  a  little  prindpality  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malalar  coast. 
The  treaty  of  Man^Iore  placed  it  under 
Itritish  pnitection.  In  consequence  of  this 
liordCorrwallisbetran  the  second  Mj'soraWar 
(q.v.)  to  avenge  on  Tippoo  the  insnli  ofiored 
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to  the  British  government  by  his  nnicD- 
voked  attack  (1790)  on  the  lines  of  Travsn. 
core  [a  line  of  ramparts  protected  by  a  ditcli 
and  hound  hedge,  extending  along  tbe  northern 
frontier  from  the  Neilgheiry  hills  to  the  ms). 
In  1795  a  subsidiary  alliance  was  concloded 
between  the  Rnjah  and  the  Company,  by 
which  he  agreed  to  assist  them  if  neaessT}' 
with  troops  to  the  beet  of  his  ability.  Awl 
in  1806  a  second  treaty  was  concluded,  b; 
which  this  duty  was  oomrautad  for  an  annual 
payment.  IVavancore  was  extremely  hadlj 
governed,  and  retrenchment  and  refona  mm 
absolutely  neceHsary.  The  last  treaty  with 
the  English  had  stipulated  this.  In  ISOS 
an  attempt  to  enforce  this  led  to  an  attack 
on  the  BJseidency,  from  which  the  BeddEnt 
barely  escaped.  English  troops  were  manhed 
up,  luid  order  was  after  some  trouble  lestraed, 
Travancora  is  still  one  of  the  protected 
native  States. 


, ,  Tkk  Law  or.     High  trnsan, 

which  means  a  tianscendently  dangeHiDS  kind 
of  betrayal,  is  theoretically  a  murderoos  blow 
aimed  at  the  State,  but  in  fact  is  any  mis- 
chievous action  or  design  against  the  penon 
of  the  sovereign,  with  whose  particular  life  tbs 
general  welfare  is  supposed  to  be  bound.  It  ii 
called  "  high  "  to  distinguish  it  from  simple 
or  petty  Reason,  which  was  an  outrageous  oi 
unnatural  betrayal  of  confidence,  as  that  of  ■ 
child  who  attempts  or  dedgns  the  slaughter 
of  a  parent.  Feudalism  ia  Dsoally  credited 
with  having  shifted  the  mark  uf  treason  from 
the  State  to  the  sovereign.  Yet  the  ides  of 
the  king's  supreme  loid^ip  and  cwseqomt 
importance  in  this  connexion  is  first  seen  in 
Alfred's  law  of  treason:  "If  any  one  plot 
against  the  king's  lite,  of  himself  or  bj 
baibourin^  of  exiles,  or  of  hie  men.  Id  him 
be  liable  in  his  lite  and  in  all  that  he  has." 
For  such  "  treachery  against  a  lead  "  Alfred 
thought  no  reparation  possible.  Attia-  the 
Conquest,  therefore,  while  the  penalty  of 
rebellion  vras,  tor  a  Norman,  imly  forfeitDK 
and  imprisonment,  for  an  Engliahman  it  w*i 
death.  In  1075  the  Korman  earl,  Bolph 
Goader,  met  with  no  worse  doom  than  leas  of 
landi  uid  perpetual  captivity ;  the  En^ish- 
nian  Waltheof  perished  on  the  scafiold.  The 
crime  did  not  assume  its  darker  aspect,  or 
draw  after  it  the  more  awful  pomshinent 
afterwards  reserved  for  it,  till  many  ycon 
later.  The  Norman  and  early  Plantagenel 
kings  seldom,  if  e\Bi,  had  lead^  of  reheUion 
executed  on  l^al  proceoa;  their  vengeance 
WHS  tetisfied  with  the  ordinary  feudal  con- 
sequences.  The  idea  of  treaaoD,  however, 
was  well  known.  Glanville  speaks  of  i( 
under  the  name  of  "  lem  mnjesty,  thus  blow- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Roman  law  en  its 
develotanant.  Edward  I.  gave  exprsMko, 
perhapa  tor  the  first  time,  to  the  atoiier  cco- 
ception  of  the  ofloice;  the  proceedinin 
against  David  of  Wales  and  WiUioiii  Wallaot 
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first  exhibited  its  mercilew  chuucteriBtiua. 
The  comtmctive  complexity  of  David's  groilt 
■at  the  pieoadeiit  for  tbe  moat  appoUin^ 
featare  in  our  I^hI  historv.  Ue  was  drawn 
to  the  gallowi,  hanged,  ha^  his  boweU  burnt, 
and  Mb  quarterH  dispened  over  the  kingdom, 
respectively  for  the  treacheiy  to  hie  lord,  the 
murder,  the  profanation  of  a  holy  season,  and 
the  repotted  fannation  of  deaigna  againat  his 
king  at  variouB  places,  into  which  the  judgsa 
divided  his  crime.  This  case  practicallj  ruled 
all  that  oune  after.  The  hurdle,  the  gallows, 
tha  axe,  and  the  quartering  knife,  were  fur 
ngm  the  instruments  of  the  punishment  of 
trcasonpvaried  only  b)' the  stake  and  the  faggot 
it  the  convicted  tjaitor  were  a  woman.  The 
le|^  sentiment  was  now  fostered  that  there 
was  a  special  beinooaneBS  in  the  offence.  It 
was  deemed  politic,  perhaps,  to  frighten  the 
king's  liegemen  into  a  reelect  for  their  iMths 
and  implied  fealty.  Any  scheme  that  struck 
at  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  or  tended 
to  do  mischief  to  his  person  or  royal  eefjite, 
was  asserted  by  legal  writers  to  bs  treason, 
not  only  in  those  who  attempted  it,  but  alao 
in  those  who  adviaed  it.  But  the  crown  had 
the  interest  in  keeping  the  offence  iudeflaito 
that  the  consequent  frequency  of  forfeitures 
gave ;  and  the  profitable  vagueness  was  al- 
lowed to  hang  over  it  for  a  time.  Mortimer, 
for  instance,  was  in  1330  condemned  far 
merely  "accroaching"  or  drawing  towards 
himself  the  royal  power.  In  1352,  therefore, 
the  puzsded  and  distressed  Lords  and  Com- 
mons begged  King  Edward  III.  to  declare 
authoritatively  the  law  on  the  aubiod  Ed- 
ward complied,  and  the  historic  Statute  of 
Treasons  was  the  result.  Henceforward  no 
man  was  to  be  held  guilty  of  treason  who  had 
not  compassed  the  death  of  the  king,  queen, 
or  their  eldest  son ;  violated  the  queen,  the 
king's  eldest  dau^htdr,  if  onmarried,  or  the 
wife  of  his  eldest  son ;  levied  war  against  the 
king  in  his  kingdom,  oi  adhered  to  bis 
cnemiee'.  counterfeited  the  Great  Seal,  or 
brought  falsa  numey  into  the  land ;  or  slain 
his  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  judges  "  being  in 
their  place  doing  their  offices."  And  all  the 
Unda  forfeited  for  any  of  these  offences  were 
to  go  to  tlie  king,  whether  holden  of  htm  or 
of  others.  The  weightier  clauses  of  this 
Htatate  are  law  Still.  But  It  often  fell  short 
of  the  needs  of  an  arbitrary  king  or  an 
unusually  critdcal  condition  of  affairs ;  and 
such  additions  were  made  to  it  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  constructions  placed  upon  it  by 
the  judges,  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  de- 
mand. In  Richard  II, 's  heyday  of  power,  in 
Henry  VI. 's  growing  weeknees,  new  treasons 
were  created,  but  only  to  be  brushed  away 
at  the  return  of-  better  or  more  settled  times. 


suprenincy.  oi  even  decline  to  admit  it,  to 

'  e    the    king   of    any    of    his   titles, 

p  back  from  him  tbe  knowledge  ol  an 


to  keep  b 


immonJity  commitUid  by  tha  lady  he  ino- 
posed  to  marry,  and  several  other  things 
of  little  seeming  importance  at  other  times, 
were  exaggerattd  into  treasons.  These  were 
all  swept  away  when  Edward  VI.  succeeded  ; 
but  many  of  them  wore  ro-onauted  the  year 
before  his  death,  while,  as  a  feeble  antidote  to 
this  renewed  severity,  it  was  provided  that  no 
treason  should  be  established  save  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses.  The  restored 
additions  were  cast  out  again  in  Mary's  reign, 
but  the  mitigatory  provision  was  left  un- 
touched. The  safety  of  Elizabeth  called  for 
fresh  acceaaions  to  the  luw — among  other 
enactments  it  was  mode  treason  to  say  thut 
the  queen  was  a  heretic,  a  schismatic,  or  a 
uBuiTier — but  these  were  limited  to  the  queen's 
lifetime.  After  her  death  the  law  of  Edward 
III.  continued  the  sole  statutoiy  basil  of  the 
crime,  and  the  law  of  Edward  VI.  its  sole 
judicial  corrective.  The  nimble  wits  ot  law- 
yers, however,  had  found  in  tbe  former,  by 
help  of  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason, 
more  than  one  implication  of  crime.  Chief 
among  these  was  conspiracy  to  levy  war 
against  the  king,  which  though  not  asserted 
to  be  itself  treason,  was  accepted  as  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  treason.  To  this  principle 
Parliament  also  three  times  gave  a  lease  of 
the  eiisting  eovereign's  life,  m  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  Charles  II.,  and  George  III.  The 
contemplated  deposition  of  the  sovereign, 
or  even  the  devisal  ot  a  pbm  for  putting  him 
under  restraint  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
such  as  Essex  de!<igned  in  1601,  was  disoovered 
in  Edward  III.'b  statute.  At  List,  in  IBlfl,  the 
whole  subject  WHS  comprehensively  treated  in 
a  Btstule  of  that  year,   which  is  now  the 


.   By  this  a 


t  of  a  deaigi 


t  then 


}o  slay,  wound,  coerce, 
to  deprive  him  of  any 
or  to  levy  war  againrt 


or  depose  the  _ 
port  of  his  dominioi 
him  with  any  view 
invasion  from  abroad,  and  the  publication  ot 
an  intention  to  do  any  of  these  things,  were 
declared  to  be  high  treason.  The  law  was 
thus  definitively  fixed.  No  legal  process  was 
more  shamelessly  perverted  to  tyrannical  and 
unjust  ends  than  that  of  treason,  as  a  hundred 
cases,  from  Burdett's  to  Sidney's,  testify.  To 
remedy  the  monstrous  unlaimass  of  trials  on 
this  charge  the  notable  law  ol  1SB6  was 
passed.  This  insures  to  tbe  accused  the 
assistance  of  counsel,  the  examination  of  his 
witnesses  on  oath,  a  copy  of  his  indictment 
five  (afterwards  ten)  days,  ■  list  ot  the  jury 
panel  two  days,  before  his  trial,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  having  two  direct  witnesses  JKO- 
duced  against  him ;  and  limits  prosecution* 
to  the  term  of  three  years,  aave  for  an  attempt 
to  asaasainate  the  king.  'The  revolting  horrort 
of  the  punishment  have  since  been  removed — 
the  cutting  down  alive  and  disembowelling  of 
men,  and  the  burning  of  women,  in  1 790 ; 
the  dtawiog,  quartering,  and  beheading,  in 
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1870.     But  they  had  c«aB«d  to  be  carried  out 
much  earlier. 

HbIIbid,  CehuI.  HiiL,  voL  itL  :  Stufatw,  Cnut. 
ant.  1  B««Ml  StatKlB.  [J.  R.] 

Tr«UK>aabl«  Praotic«a  Bill  (1795] 
■wat  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Gnnville  in  connequunco  of  tlie  excited 
state  of  pcmular  opiniun,  which  at  length  dis- 
played its^  in  B,n  attempt  upon  the  lite  of  the 
king  (Qeorge  III.).  The  chief  point  in  the  Bill 
waa  uiat  it  dispenBad  with  proof  of  overt  acts 
of  treason,  ana  altogether  widenod  the  daflni- 
tion  of  treaaou,  so  as  to  include  any  writiiig 
or  Bpeekiiig  which  should  incite  the  people  to 
hatred  or  contempt  of  the  king's  majeety,  or 
the  eitahlished  government  and  conslitiitian 
of  the  realm.  It  tbut  formed  a  statutory 
prohibition  on  the  discussion  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  and  was  a  most  flagrant  encroach- 
ment upon  freedom  of  opinion.  The  Bill  was 
Bupparted  in  a  narrow  epirit,  worthy  of  its 
aims;  but  it  also  found  seven  opponents 
among  the  Peers.  In  the  House  of  Coaunone 
it  met  with  a  vigorous  resistani^.  Fox  went 
eo  f ar  aa  to  say  that  if  this  and  the  Seditious 
Meetings  Bill  "  should  be  put  into  force  with 
all  their  rigoroua  provisions,  if  tus  opinion 
were  asked  by  the  people  as  to  their  obedienoe, 
he  should  [ell  tfaem  it  was  no  longer  a  question 
of  moral  obligation  and  duty,  but  of  oru- 
dence."  He  was  supported  by  Sheridan, 
Grey,  and  Whicbread,  and  others  of  the 
extreme  LibeiaU;  but  the  miniatars  openly 
avowed  their  determination  "  to  exert  a 
rigour  beyond  the  law  as  exercised  in  ordinary 
times  and  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
lliey  could  do  what  they  liked ;  and  in  spite 
of  tnis  brilliant  opposition  in  tiie  Hoiise,  and 
popular  indignation  outside,  the  Bill  was 
paased,  to  remain  in  force  during  the  life  of 
the  king,  and  tall  the  end  of  the  next  aessioa 
att«r  his  death. 

Xar,  C«ut.  Hut.,  voL  a  ch.  e. 

Trsumver,  The  Lokd  Hiob,  the  afBc« 
of,  was  of  Nonnan  origin.  It  does  not  seem 
at  Sist  to  have  been  cooaidered  of  great 
parlance,  the  dutiea  of  the  king's  treasi 
coneiatiiig  in  keeping  the  royal  treasure  at 
Winchester,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  ex- 
chequor  at  Westminster,  in  receiving  the 
accoonts  of  the  sberi^  The  ofBce  was  held 
by  several  ecoEosiasbcs,  among  whom  were 
Nigel  of  Ely  and  his  son,  Richard  Fitz-NeaL 
Under  the  Norman  kings  it  had  no  separata 
judicial  powers,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
extinction  of  tlie  office  of  justiciar  that  the 
treasurer  rapidly  became  one  of  the  chief 
functionaries  of  the  crown.  From  tlie  middle 
of  the  i«i|p  of  Henry  III,  wo  find  the 
treasurer,  in  oonjnnctioii  with  the  newly- 
created  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  taking 
part  in  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  ex- 
chequer. He  was  now  the  third  great  officer 
of  the  crown ;  and  bis  duties,  besi^s  presiding 
in  the  uj^ier  court  of  excheiqi 
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the  custody  of  the  king's  treaaura,  sad  of  the 
records  deposited  there,  and  the  appointmeut 
of  the  cammiBsionars  and  other  olEceii  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  loyal  revenue.  Tie 
treasury  appears  to  have  been  first  pat  in 
commission  in  1636,  and  the  last  lord  high 
treeaurerwasthe  Earl  of  Rochester  (ISHS— 87). 
The  o&ice  of  First  Lord  of  the  lYeasoij  ii 
now  held  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  he  is  slaii 
not  unfrequently  Chancelloi  of  the  Eicheqoei 
as  well.  The  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scot- 
land was  created  by  James  I.  on  his  rrinm 
from  captivity  in  England.  The  cfice 
was  modelled  on  the  parallel  institution  in 
England,  but  it  aeema  to  have  acquired  more 
relative  importance,  for  in  1617  it  wis  de- 
clared the  limt  office  of  State.  CtnnmiaaiiVHn 
of  tlie  treasury  were  first  appointed  in  Scot- 
land in  1641,  and  its  separate  exiatema  vw 
abolished  at  Qie  Union.  A  similar  step  ns 
token  with  regard  to  Ireland  in  1816,  where 

OS  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL 

Btabta.  eXMt  Cluirtn,  INaI«w  i,  Stateam. 
s»d   L'MJI.  Hilt.,  voL  L  ofa.  fl.    oDd  voL  Bi. 

TranayjMu  Amaaiw  (d.  166S],  one  of  the 
couBpiratorain  Sir  Henry  Dudley'a  plot  (15a4). 
had  been  suspected  of  boDfr  iovolvo],  togethn 
with  his  brother  Edw«rd,  m  Wyatt's  r^elhim 
(15M)  (q.v.),  but  nothing  was  proved  agahut 
him.  In  1 660  Tremayne  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  Bi^;e  of  Leith ;  he  waa  IdUed  St 
Havre  at  the  same  time  as  his  twin  bnifliar 
Nicholas,  Mr.  Fronde  calls  him  "themtat 
gallant  of  the  qilendid  bmd  of  youths  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  in  Mate's  time, 
and  had  roved  the  seas  as  privateen." 

jnBW,A*MiiM:  AiUo,  Jtmowi  eS  llu  OnH  ^ 

[  (i.  1850,  d.  1605], 
.  of  Commona  in  1678, 
as  member  for  'Kiiuiton.  He  brodf^t  in 
the  first  Exclusion  BilL  He  was  imprisoned 
for  his  share  in  the  Rye  House  Con- 
piracy,  and  was  a  vigomos  supporter  of 
the  unfortunate  invasion  of  Uonmouth.  He 
escaped  to  the  Continent,  and  was  exmnly 
eioepted  from  the  Bill  of  Fatdon  of  1686. 
He  returned  with  William  UI.,  and  sat  ss  a 
member  of  the  Convention.  In  1693  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State.  "  Apparratly." 
says  Hacnulay,  "  he  was  not  trusted  with  any 
of  the  greater  secrets  of  State,  bat  waa  httle 
more  than  a  snperintendent  of  pohce."  He 
displayed  great  and  perhaps  eioesaive  nal  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Jafobitea.  A  gtneral 
search  for  membeia  of  that  political  per- 
suasion in  Lancashire  &iled  in  its  eflpi^ 
owingt«tbe  betrayalof  thedesign.  Trenchaid 
was  thereupon  made  the  subject  of  latter 
pamphlet  attacks.  The  proaecntions  of  the 
aireated  men  were  complete  failnns.  Ihefe 
proceedings  were  severely  commented  od  br 
the  House,  l^imchard's  health  gave  ny. 
and  he  died  aooa  afterwards. 
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Tvmoluzfl,  JoHH,  son  of  the  foregoing 
(i.  1S69,  d.  1733),  ii  chieSy  ramarkable  u  a 
political  writer.  In  IflSS  he  published  a 
pamphlet  antitled  TA*  ITutery  0/  Btandmg 
Armia,  in  lupport  of  Whig  doctxinea  on 
that  subject.  He  va«  one  of  the  commiiaiaiian 
appointed  by  P&rliament  to  examine  into  the 
Inah  ]a,ad  gnoM,  and  inued  a  moat  violent 
rapQrt  on  the  subject.  "  He  iraB,"  «tys  Msc- 
aulay,  "  by  calling  a  pamphleteer,  and  seema 
not  to  he  awate  that  the  iharpDees  of  style 
and    temper  which  may  be  tolented  '~ 


Tmtt,  Tbi  Cabi  op  mi,  1S61.  The 
British  nuul  steamer  Tttnl  kft  Havana  (Nov. 
7,  1861)  for  St.  Thomaa  with  the  nutili  for 
England,  under  charge  at  a  commamier  in  the 
navy,  and  with  numeroua  paaeBngere,  incloding 
Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason,  commissionen  for 
the  Confederate  Statce.  It  was  stopped  (Nov. 
S)  at  the  entianco  to  the  BehamB  ChEinDel, 
and  abont  nine  milet  from  t^  island  of  Cubs, 
by  the  American  steamship  of  war  San  Jaetnlo, 
Captain  Wilkei.    The  Confederate  Commis- 

fiom  ths  mail  steamer,  which  was  allowed  to 
pn>ceed  on  her  voyage,  and  were  carried  to 
the  United  8tat«B,  were  they 


1  a  military  fortress.  Ab  soon  as  intelli- 
gence of  tmi  occurrence  reached  London, 
Earl  Russell,  in  a  despatch  on  Nov.  30,  IBSI, 
Mmning  that  the  individuals  named  had 
been  taken  from  on  board  ■  British  veeael, 
the  ship  of  a  neutral  power,  while  such  vewel 
was  pursuing  a  lawful  and  innocent  voyage, 
ingtructt-d  Lord  Lyons  to  demand  their  re- 
lease and  a  suitable  apology.  This  note 
was  supported  by  communications  from 
France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Bussia,  and  Italy, 
atutaining  the  views  of  the  British  govern* 
ment.  Mr.  Seward,  the  American  Secretary 
of  State,  justified  the  seizure  on  the 
gnonda  that  th«  ctunmisaioneia  were  con- 
tiabuid  of  war,  aad  that  Captain  Wilkee 
was  entitled  to  seize  them  as  enemies  or 
rebels.  He  denied  the  immunity  of  the 
TrtHt  ae  a  packet-boat,  and  decUred  that 
Captain  Willies  had  exercised  the  right  of 
•BSTch  in  a  perfectly  legal  manner.  He 
ccntoeiled,  however,  that  wilkea  was  guilty 
of  an  irregularity  in  not  sending  the  vessel 
into  an  American  port  to  be  tried  by  a 
priEe  court,  and  flnally  based  hia  acquiescence 
m  the  British  demand  on  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  complaints  previously  made 
by  the  United  States  as  to  the  impressment 
M  seamen  from  their  vessels.  The  question 
vras  thus  settled.  Lord  Russell,  however,  in 
•  despatch  of  Jan.  tl,  1862,  explicitly  denied 
that  the  comDissiotieis  could  in  any  sense  be 
desoribed  as  contraband  of  war. 

Ths  TitMt.  IStl-a ;  AmhhI  Bildtr,  IBIL 
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Traailijkii,  Sot  Robsbi  (A  1388],  wu 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  1381. 
His  flnt  act  was  to  try  the  insurgents  of  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion,  aiid  he  performed  his  duty 
with  such  cruelty  that  no  parallel  can  be 
found  for  hi*  conduct  tiU  the  campaign  of 
Judge  Jeffreys.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
king  and  De  Vere,  and  by  his  advice  Hichard 
annnUed  the  Commission  of  B^ency  which 
had  been  appointed  in  1 386,  TreeiUan  inducing 
the  judgee  to  join  him  in  declaring  that  the 
commission  was  derogatory  to  the  royalty  of 
the  king.  When  ParliameDt  met  in  I3BT,  the 
barons  were  determined  on  his  punishment ; 
he  was  deprived  of  bis  office  and  appealed  of 
treason.  He  sought  ref^e  in  flight,  but  was 
captured  and  hanged  at  Tyhun]. 

TraiVOF,  Bm  Jobh  {i.  1633,  d.  1717),  was, 
says  Maeautay,  "  bred  half  a  pettifogger,  and 

haJf  a  gambler."  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1661.  He  was  a  creatnre  of  Judge  Jeffreys', 
and  as  such  was  chosen  Speaker  in  1685. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  became  Uaster  of  the 
Rolls.  After  the  Bevolation  he  was  swam 
of  the  Frivy  CounciL  He  was  employed  by 
Lord  Caermarthen  to  buy  the  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  again  became 
Speaker  in  169D,  without  opposition.  We 
find  him  attempting  to  reconcile  the  non- 
juring  bishops  to  the  Chnrch  of  England,  but 
without  success.  He  was  subsequently  created 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  which 
duty  he  did  not  adequately  perform  owing  to 
the  time  he  was  obliged  to  spend  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1 695  he  was  accQsed 
of  eotruptioD,  having  received  from  the  City 
of  Louion  £1,000  for  expediting  a  local  bill. 
It  wss  known  that  he  pocketed  £6,000  a  year 
beyond  bii  official  eebry.  In  hia  plsoe  he 
was  forced  to  put  the  question  and  declare  tbe> 
"  ayes  "  had  it.  Next  day  he  avoided  putting 
the  vote  for  his  expulsion  by  pleading  iUnwe. 
He  was,  however,  expelled  the  House. 

Cummimj'  Jmniiili ;  Burnet,  Hut.  of  Hii  Owb 

Trisn,  Thb  CoKMiBaioN  Of,  was  ea- 
tablished  by  CromweU  (March,  1654).  Crom- 
well regulated  the  Church  by  means  of  two 
ordinances,  one  of  which  eetablirdied  local 
Gommitteea  to  eject  unfit  ministers,  whilst  the 
other  established  a  central  committee  to 
examine  ministers  newly  appointed.  The 
latter,  or  CoTomission  of  Trier*,  consisted  of 
thirty-eight  peisons,  of  whom  nine  were 
laymen  and  twenty-nine  divinec,  to  whom 
tour  divines  and  one  layman  were  afterwards 
added.  Their  duty  waa  to  examine  all  future 
presentees  to  livings  and  all  who  bad  been 
appointed  since  April  1,  1663.  Their  certi- 
flcate  of  fitness  was  to  be  regarded  a*  qualify- 
ing candidatee  to  receive  the  ministerial 
stipend,  bnt  it  was  expressly  declared  that  it 
vras  not  to  be  regarded  as  "any  solemn  or 
sacred  setting  apart  for  the  office  of  the 
ministry.''     Baxbsr,  though  a  Prasbyteriai^ 
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add  tb»t  they  vera  too  ptutial  to  Independ- 
ents and  Separatiati,  "  yet  eo  Rreat  woa  the 
benefit  Above  the  hurt  which  they  brought  to 
the  Qinrch,  that  many  Uiooaaiids  of  aouli 
blessed  Ood  for  the  faitliful  miniBten  whom 
they  let  in." 

MiBoo,  1^*11/ MiUm. 

Trim.,  Thi  Riuonbt&ahce  or  (1B43),  wu 
B  docuQiont  drawn  up  by  the  Irish  Catholici, 
and  ttanamitted  to  the  king  through  Ormonde. 
In  it  they  complain  of  the  penal  lava  and 
dieabilitiea  they  have  been  Buffering  under 
■ince  the  3nd  Elizabeth,  and  also  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Lord  Juitica  in  1541,  and  of 
the  thnMt«  of  the  EWliah  Parliament ;  they 
conclude  with  an  ofier  of  10,000  men  U> 
defend  the  king's  prerogative.  The  cesutioQ 
BOon  followed. 

Trimbno^Ae  Dainalia  wai  an  un- 
worthy favonnte  of  the  I'mehwa  Bajee  Rao, 
who  bad  been  originally  a  ipy.  In  18M  ho 
treftcherouely  murdered  Guogudhor  Shastree. 
He  vaa  in  conaequeDce  demanded  by  and 
Eurreadered  after  eume  delay  to  the  English 
government  (1S15).  In  tSt6  he  effected  hia 
escape  from  the  fort  of  Tannah.  At  the  end 
of  the  Mahntta  and  Pindanie  war  he  wai 
arrested,  imprisoned,  and  died  in  the  fortreea 
of  Chunar. 

TruiuiiQra,  The,  were  a  party  of  politi- 
ciana  who  formed  a  third  party  in  Parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  about  1S80, 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  as  Uiey 
came  to  be  called.  Their  leader,  HaIi^jl, 
waa  a  Trimmer  on  principle,  and  looked  upon 
the  tiUe  as  one  of  honour.  True  to  their 
character,  they  voted  in  the  Upper  House 
against  the  Eicluaion  Bill,  although  they 
were  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  Duke  of 
York. 

Halifax,  {%ano(n'  of  a  TnmiMr. 

TriniflHfli  the  must  sootberly  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  UBS,  and  waa  for  many  years 
used  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  victualling  etation 
for  their  ahlpB.  In  1593  it  was  attacked  by 
Sir  Walter  EaUrigh,  and  in  1676  was  ravaged 
by  the  French.  In  1783  a  free  grant  of 
land  was  promiaad  by  the  King  of  Spain 
to  every  Ctiholio  settler,  and  the  result  was  a 
great  immigration  from  otiier  colonies,  the  bulk 
of  Qie  new-oomers  being  Frenchmen.  In  1797 
Trinidad  vaa  taken  by  a  British  force  onder 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  and  Admiral  Harvey, 
and  by  the  peace  of  1802  England  waa  con- 
flrmed  in  the  posseeaion  of  the  island.  Imme- 
diatfily  after  the  oconption  by  the  British, 
numbers  of  settlors  arrived  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  ever  since  that  time  the  ialand 
has  been  making  rapid  progress  ID  productive- 


ness. In  I83t  negro  emanoipation  was  ac- 
cepted withont  any  of  the  diaMrbancM  vhidi 
proved  so  minona  to  Jamaim,  and  as  a  ctn- 
■eqnence  Trimdad,  with  only  a  flfth  of  tlu 
population  of  Jamaica,  exports  about  as  aaui 
sugar  as  that  island.  It  is  a  crovm  coIodt, 
the  administration  being  vested  in  a  governor, 
an  eiecotive  council,  and  a  l^islatire  council, 
nominated  by  the  crown. 

EdwiTdL  ir«t  IxdiH;  B.  H.  Mnttai.  SriiU 
CWoaici ;  Cna^,  BrUaimic  Bmpin. 

Trinodk  HMeaaitaat  *-'<  ^^  ^^>^- 
fold  necessi^  of  repairing  bridges  (bricg-lut), 
keeping  up  fortifications  (burll-bcitj,  and  nr- 
formingmilitanr  service  (fyrd),  waa  incamteiil 
on  every  holikr  of  land  u  Angle-Saien 
time«,  even  if  he  were  exempt  from  evoy 
other  service.  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
trinoda  necessitas  occurs  in  the  b^inning  of 
Uie  eighth  century.  [FEUDAuaM.] 
urtita  Cniroiiiola,  Ti 
Idlin  poom  by  John  Govt 
he  deacrihea  the  chief  events  of  the  i«ign  ot 
Richard  II.  As  the  name  implies,  it  i> 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first,  entitled 
"Onus  Humanum,"  treats  of  the  Wonderfal 
Parliament  and  the  rule  of  Glooeester  and 
the  barons  ;  the  seooiid  part,  "  Opus  Inletni." 
relates  the  revenge  taken  by  Richard  on  tbc 
Appellants ;  while  the  thud,  '■  Opus  in 
Christo,"  deals  with  the  deposition  of  Biehard 
and  the  substitution  of  Henry.  It  ia  wiiUcn 
throughout  with  a  itroog  bias  in  favour  ei 
the  Laocastrioaa,  but  contains  much  interest- 
ing information  as  to  the  state  of  England  il 
the  end  of  the  Courteenth  oenttuy- 

Triplo  JJIUUDM,  Tub  (Jan.  S3,  1668\ 
was  made,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Sir 
William  Temple  and  the  Bnt^-h  sUtaman 
De  Witt,  between  England,  Hollaod,  and 
Sweden.  The  three  powers  bound  themsdvn 
to  affiist  one  anoUicr  against  France,  and 
especially  in  checking  the  aggnasiaos  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  Sponidi  Netfaerkndf. 
Finding  himself  threatened  by  this  powerfol 
coalition,  Louis  was  compelled  in  the  asmr 
year  to  moke  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelli' 
(q.v.)  with  Spain,  by  which  he,  while  r*- 
taining  many  of  the  border  fortretfes  of  the 
Neth^ands,  gave  np  Franche-Comt^  which 
he  had  also  conquered,  and  agreed  to  retire 
from  the  Netherlands,  while  the  Spaniaids 
ceded  to  him  many  important  frontier  loonc 
The  Triple  Alliance,  however,  waa  ot  Aort 
dnration,  and  was  mveraed  two  years  after- 
wards by  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  mndoded 
between  England  and  Fiance  (1670),  sad 
directed  against  Holland. 

Banka,  Hitt.  i^  B>t..  and  pnui^adM  Ot- 
•eXuMt;   Hutin,  Hut  ii  Fmuti   Ckrlwa. 


lArd  Comwallis'  governorship,  the  NiMm,  awl 
the  Feishwa.    Its  stipulations  were  that  tk- 
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three  powsn  should  attack  Tippoo'sdominiona, 
both  daring  and  after  the  laiiu,  and  prosecnte 
tbe  vw  with  vigour ;  that  the  MshistUa  and 
Nimn  >bould  join  the  English,  if  required, 
irith  10,000  horu,  for  which  they  were  to  be 
fully  reimburaed ;  that  a  British  contingent 
ihoald  accompany  their  troope ;  that  all  con- 
quests should  be  equally  divided;  and  that 
none  should  make  peace  without  the  rest. 

CorawalUa.  Bnpatttm;  XIU,  Hiii.  0/ India. 

TliTSt,  or  TaiTiTU,  Nicholas  [i.  1SG8, 
d.  ?  1358),  waa  the  Bon  of  Sir  Thomas  Trivet, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  He 
entered  the  Dominican  ocder,  and  on  his 
death-bed  attained  the  poaition  of  prior.  Hi» 
AtnaUt  Sex  JUgum  Atiglia  (1136—1307) 
have  passed  through  several  editions,  of 
which  the  moat  acceaslble  ia  that  published 
by  the  English  Historical  Society  in  1845. 
They  are  also  to  be  found  in  Luc  d'Achcry, 
Spieikgium,  torn.  3.  The  work  is  chieSv  a 
compilation  ftova  different  authorities,  but 
the  latter  part  contains  some  intarestiDg 
original  matter.  Mr.  Qairdncr  saj's :  "  In 
clearness  of  narrative  and  distinctness  of 
statement  it  exhibits  a  marked  ndvanco  upon 
the  ordinary  chronicles  of  the  time.  The 
language,  too,  is  polished  and  elegant." 

TrokaloWS,  John  of  {i.n&iZ).  waa  a 
monk  of  Tynemouth,  but  in  consequence  of 
an  act  of  diiwbedience  waa,  about  1296,  re- 
moved In  chains  to  St.  Albans,  where  be 
was  emptoyed  to  continue  the  Chnmieh  of 
Ilithia%ger.  His  Annalt  extend  from  1307  to 
1323,  and  are  valuable  as  contemporary 
aathorities. 

Tiokelow«'s  Jmial*  hSTB  beni  pabllabsd  in 
the  Bolls  Sarin. 

Trollop,  SiB  Abdbiw  {d.  U61],  served 
in  tAe  FrMich  wars,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Boees  joined  the  Duke  of 
York.  In  14S9,  after  the  battle  of  Blue 
Heath,  the  combinitd  forces  o{  York,  Salis- 
bury, and  Warwick  assembled  at  Ludfori, 
close  to  Ladlow.  Here  they  were  confirmted 
by  the  king,  and  a  battle  was  imminent,  when 
Irollop  deserted  with  a  ooDsiderablo  body  of 
men  to  Henry.  His  defection  caused  the 
Yorkists  to  retreat  in  disorder.  Trollop  com- 
manded the  van  of  the  lAncaatnana  at  the 
battle  of  Towton,  where  he  was  alain. 

Trot  of  TnrriiT,  Ths,  whs  a  name 
^ven  to  a  defeat  of  the  Covenanten  at 
TarriH  by  the  Gordons  (May,  1639). 

TroyM,  Thb  Pbacb  or  (1S64),  was  con- 
eluded,  after  the  auirender  of  Havre,  between 
France  and  England.  By  it  the  qneen's 
mother  undertook  to  pay  120,000  crowns  to 
England,  free  trade  waa  to  be  allowed,  and  the 
French  hostages  were  to  be  relKaaed.  The 
English  agents  were  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton. 

TrOTM,  Thi  Treaty  of  (May  21,  U!01, 
was  concluded  1  '         "'..*-.    ... 


id  between  Henry  V.,  Cbu-les  VI. 


lay  21,  I 

.,  Cbu-lei 


King  of  Frsace,  and  the  Burgundian  partj:. 
The  Dauphin  and  the  Annagiia.ca  were  still  in 
arms,  and  refused  to  recognise  the  treaty. 
The  terms  agreed  apon  were  that  the  English 
king  should  cesae  to  bear  the  title  of  King  of 
France ;  Henry  should  have  the  title  of 
regent  and  heir  of  France ;  Henry  promised 
to  maintain  the  French  Parliaments  in  their 
privileges,  and  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  all 
mdividuala,  and  all  the  laws  and  customa  of 
the  realm  of  France.  Henry  promised  to 
restore  ia  the  French  king  all  cities,  caatlee, 
ftc,  that  had  revolted  from  him,  "being  on 
the  side  called  that  of  the  Dauphin  and  of 
Armagnac ; "  Normandy  and  aU  parts  and 
cities  conquered  by  King  Henry  were  to  be  re- 
stored to  France  as  soon  as  Henry  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  France ;  Henry  of  England 
was  to  succeed  on  the  next  vacancy  to  Qie 
throne  of  France ;  the  two  crowns  were  to  be 
for  ever  united ;  each  realm  was  to  have  its 
own  laws  and  goremment,  and  neither  waa 
to  be  in  any  way  rabject  to  tfaeoUrar;  BnaSy, 
Henry  w«a  forthwith  to  espouse  Catherine, 
daoghter  of  the  King  of  France. 

Truro,  Thomas  Wiina,  Lord  [S.  1782, 
d.  1866),  iras  the  son  of  un  attorney;  was 
educated  at  St  Paul's  School ;  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  (1817)  1  and 
rose  steadily  in  bis  profession,  la  1820  ho 
was  engaged  as  one  of  the  counsel  for 
Queen  Caroline  on  her  trial.  He  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  for  Newark  (1831}; 
lost  his  seat  in  1 832 ;  but  was  returned  m 
183fi,  1837,  1839.  In  1830  he  became 
Solicitor-General,  and  in  1841  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  Attomey-Oeneralship,  but  re- 
tired the  same  year  with  his  party  In  1846 
he  was  again  Attorney-General,  and  in  1850 
was  made  Lord  Chancellor  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  created  a  peer.  In  1 852  he  re- 
tired with  his  party.  As  Lord  Chancellor,  he 
appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
jnrisdiotion,  pleading,  and  practice  of  the 
Court  of  Chanceiy.  Their  report  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  masters'  offices, 
a  measure  which  Lord  Truro  succeeded  in 
passing  though  he  had  quitted  office  at  the 
time.  SeVBiiij,  other  important  reforms  in  Uie 
procedure  of  the  Chancery  court  and  offices 
were  ejected  by  him. 

Tudor,  The  Fahily  of,  was  of  Welsh 
origin,  Tudor  being  probably  a  corruption  of 
Theodore.  The  first  of  the  Tudors  of  whom  we 
hare  individual  knowledge  was  Owen  Tudor, 
a  gentleman  who  fought  during  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  on  the  lAncwstrian  side,  and 
who  married  Catherine  of  Valois,  the  widow 
of  Henry  T.  By  her  he  had  two  sons,  Ed- 
mond  and  Jasper,  whom  Henry  TI.  created 
Earls  of  Richmond  and  Pembroke.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  with  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset, 
who  was  the  heireMof  the  illpRitimate  branch 
of  the  House  ctt  Lanc«ater.  founded  tbe  for- 
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tones  of  the  nee.  As  Mon  u  the  honsa  of 
York  Itec&me  unpopular,  Heuiy,  £ail  of 
Itichmond,  the  son  of  Edmond,  wu  adopted 

by  the  paitj  ot  the  Bed  Ross  at  the  only 
poesible  candidate  for  the  throne.  When  hig 
second  alt^mpt  to  gain  the  throne  wom  succesa- 
ful,  Hemy  became  Henry  VII.,  and  was  care- 
ful te  confirm  his  dnbioue  cUinu  by  marrr- 
ing  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV., 
and  to  rule  by  a  quasi-Farliameniary  title. 

The  character  o(  Henry  VII.  is,  to  A  Con- 
mdarable  extent,  an  enigma.  He  seenu  to 
have  been  regaided  by  his  contempoTariea 
with  a  mixture  of  hatred  and  admiratiDii, 
the  fimner  called  forth  chiefly  by  the  eiso- 
tioat  of  the  last  part  of  his  reign.  The  cen- 
tal fact  of  home  policy  is  the  ayatematio 
lepnssian  of  the  old  nobility,  already  almost 
extenninated  by  the  Wan  of  the  Roses,  and 
his  contiDuaDce  of  the  rtginu  of  personal 
government  inaugumted  by  Edward  IV. 
Abroad  he  trusted  rather  to  diplomacy  than 
to  arms,  and  the  cold  mysterious  course  of 
action  vbich  waa  adopted  also  by  hia  cimtem- 
poraiies  Louis  XI.  of  France  and  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  of  Spain,  p:ained  for  them  the 
title  ot  "the  three  Magi."  The  marriage  of 
hiB  daughter  Margaret  with  James  IT.  of 
Sootlaiiir was  an  instance  of  singular  fore«ght. 
His  other  daaghter,  Mary,  after  marrying  the 
decrepit  Louis  XII.  of  Fiance,  was  united 
with  her  old  lore  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  ot 
BnSolb.  One  of  her  danghters  was  the 
mother  of  Lady  Jane  Qrey ;  tbo  heireasea  of 
the  others  married  into  the  great  houses  of 
Beymoai  and  Stanley. 

Few  kings  have  been  more  popular  at  the 
time  of  their  accession  than  the  handsome 
and  accomplished  Henry  VIII.  Bis  title  was 
undisputed,  and  the  able  part  which  he  aoon 
began  to  play  in  foreign  affaiia  still  further 
aroused  the  national  enthusiasm.  He  showed 
considerable  ability  in  maintaining  the  balanco 
of  power  in  Europe,  and  by  the  aid  of  Wolaey 
was  ahlo  to  a  great  extent  to  play  off  Oer- 
many  against  FVance,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  England.  The  divorce  question,  with  its 
momentous  consequences,  was  the  turning 
point  of  the  reign.  Henry,  always  swayed 
by  passion  and  impulse,  was  hurried,  the  nation 
apparently  silently  approving,  into  a  rupture 
with  the  papacy,  and  aweepmg  measures  of 
eccleaiastical  reform,  including  the  Act  of 
Supramacy,  and  the  destruction  of  the  old 
•ystem  of  monasticism.  The  Church  aris- 
tocracy fell  before  him,  as  the  landed  aris- 
(ocmcy  had  fallen  before  his  father,  and  on 
their  ruins  rose  a  new  and  subservient  nobility. 
All  thia  time  Henry  was  sincerely  Catholic ; 
hia  hatred  of  Lutheronism,  and  tus  Tigorous 
persecution  of  it  when  it  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, were  quite  consisteot  with  the  pubQ- 
cation  of  Ihe  ten  articles  of  religion. 
During  the  latter  port  of  his  reign  Henry 
was  disliked  by  his  subjects,  and  was  con- 
scaona  of  that  dislike.      The  courage  with 
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which  ha  etill  confronted  Hu  fmnidahla 
coalition  of  the  emperor  and  the  pops  wM 

not  property  appreciated.  Cromwell  prored  a 
more  violently  autocntic  instrnmait  than 
Wolsey  had  been ;  the  king  was  vexed  by 
agrarian  revolts,  and  troubled  by  the  &ilnre 
OT  bis  marriage  projects.  During  the  last 
years  of  bis  life  he  was  occupied  chiefly  ia 
arranging  the  succAssioD,  and  in  alternately 
persecuting  and  protecting  the  partiea  cd  re- 
action and  of  retonn. 

The  personality  of  young  Edward,  a  dckly 
and  precodouB  hothoose  plant,  is  of  compara- 
tively little  moment  in  the  history  of  the  house 
of  Tudor.  The  brief  reign  divides  itself  into 
two  periods ;  the  first,  daring  which  the  king- 
dom was  under  the  uncertain  guidance  of  the 
Protector  Somerset,  being  marked  by  the 
violent  advance  of  the  Befonnation  and  lei^ 
minating  in  another  agrarian  revolt ;  the 
second  being  occupied  by  unprincipled  in- 
trigues for  the  management  of  Uie  socccMoon. 
The  courage  of  Mary  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
nation  thwarted  the  schemes  of  Northom- 
berlond,  and  the  Catholics  of  England,  cer- 
tainly a  majority  of  the  gentry,  bailed  with 
dehght  the  accession  of  a  sovereign  who 
bod  sufFered  persecution  and  sorrow  for  the 
cause.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Mary 
did  not  begin  by  ahedding  blood.  She  spared 
lady  Jane  Orey  as  long  as  she  could, 
but  her  Tudor  pride  could  brook  no  opposi- 
tion, and  the  popular  opposition  to  h^ 
marriage  with  Plulip  of  Spain  only  made  ber 
the  more  bent  on  tarrying  out  the  project. 
By  that  miserable  arrangement  she  wrecked 
her  life.  Her  domestic  life  was  utterly 
blighted.  She  was  embroiled  in  a  disastrous 
war  with  France,  and  finally  ahe  was  induced 
.by  her  advisers  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  reli- 
gious persecution,  which  has  since  unjustly 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief,  and,  perhapo, 
only,  feature  of  her  reign. 

It  ia  impoesiblo  here  to  give  more  than  the 
merest  general  outline  of  the  character  and 
policy  M  Elisabeth.  From  the  first  her  atti- 
tude to  CathoUdsm  was  perfectly  consislent. 
With  little  real  religious  oonviction,  ahe  was 
opposed  to  the  papacy  from  purely  politiiAl 
motives,  and  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uni- 
foimity  were  passed  solely  as  a  reply  to  the 
denial  by  Paol  TV.  of  her  right  to  sncceed. 


independence  could  be  allo» 
of  it.  In  spite  of  her  persecutions,  ElisBbetb 
was  really  tolerant.  The  whole  history  of 
her  reign  turns  upon  the  religious  que^oa. 
and  the  religious  quertion  in  turn  upon  the 
encceasion  question.  Mary  of  Scothmd  was 
put  forward  by  Catholic  Europe  as  the  legiti- 
mist candidate  tor  the  throne,  and  Philip  of 
Spain,  with  the  Guises  at  his  back,  posed  as 
her  champiin.  Elimbeth  was,  ttmcfore, 
forced,  like  ber  tather,  even  tikoogli  it  was 
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against  her  will,  to  abandon  a  trinuoing 
foreign  policy,  and  to  become  the  chiet  of  the 
Protestant  caiuo ;  and  yet  in  the  vary  crisiB  of 
the  atniggle  we  Had  her,  partly  from  motivca 
of  parsinioily,  partW  from  exceea  of  caution, 
and  partly  from  Tudor  reverence  for  royal 
antbority,  acting  in  disregard  of  her  miniB- 
ters,  and  itarving  the  rebellioDH  of  the 
NeUierlonds  and  of  the  Huguenots,  no  lew 
than  her  own  army  and  navj'.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  her  struggle  with  the  great 
tide  of  evente  which  waa  Anally  stonuned  by 
the  Armada,  she  was  &voured  by  good  fortune 
to  an.  exttBordinary  degree.  Uer  marriage 
coquetries  nearly  wrecked  the  Tssael  of  state 
more  than  once,  and  her  indecision  in  dealing 
with  Itlary  Stuart  aggravated  a  very  grave 
crisiB.  Yet,  with  all  her  &ults,  E^betb 
IB  among  the  very  greatest  ot  the  wvereigzia 
of  England.  In  her  personal  grace  and  cul- 
ture of  I'haiacter,  her  patriotism,  her  des- 
potic spirit,  which  yet  understood  so  well  the 
t4;mper  and  the  needs  of  the  nation,  she  ex- 
emplifies the  highest  qualities  of  the  family, 
to  which,  on  the  whole,  Englishmen  of  later 
timea  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

Tba  biHtoriui  of  Uu  gmtar  put  of  tha 
Todor  nriod.  la  Mr.  PrDiide,  uiil  thougb  Titles 
mar  differ  as  to  Ms  ooDolnrioiu,  tliere  isn  be 
but  one  optnion  sa  to  the  nacea  of  hla  atjle. 
I>T.  Llnginl  on  this  peiiod  requires  to  be  read 

Brewer's  Hnry  VIII.  is  ot  mst  Importsuea. 
UaterialaforladaiMbdaDt  Btoaran  to  be  found 
In  Bsoon,  Hut  of  Hnru  VII. ;  Oalidner,  Umo- 
rioli  o/  Hinru  vn.:  Stat.  Pajwra  during  tJU  »i«Dit 
^  BtKTM  Yin.,  and  Vnettaingi  d/  Du  Priiy 
Cnnnl  (Beoard  CommisBlan).  and  Catrndori 
tf  Stoti  PoMTi  IBoUa  Saries)  i  Jnnal  1/  Si- 
vsrd  f  J,  ibaioet  CoUectuwal :  Cknmitli  o/ 
(^itrn  Jau  and  Qum  Mary  (Camden  Bocietj) ; 
Bonlllea,  ;4mbiu«d«  n  AiafcUrrt:  Hsrringlon. 

^      ■     •""     '  [L.  C,  S.] 

Tudor,  Jasfsb  fd.  149G],  creat{Kl  Duke 
of  Bedford  at  Henry  VII.'b  coronation,  was 
the  second  eon  of  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  end 
consequently  an  uncle  of  the  foandor  of  the 
Tudor  dynasty.     In  the  Wars  of  the  Rosea  he 

Elayed  an  active  part  among  the  LancHstrian 
mders,  and  it  was  his  defeat  at  Mortimer's 
Cross  by  Edward  IV.,  then  known  as  the 
E^l  of  March,  that  gave  Edward  the  j>os- 
•easiDn  of  London  and  the  crown  of  Bog- 
land  at  the  same  time.  During  the  Yorkist 
Bupremacy  Jasper  Tudor  was  an  exile.  On 
bis  nephew's  overthrow  of  Richard  III.,  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  roj-al 
forces  during  the  earlier  troubles  of  Henr}''B 
reign,  and  illness  alone  prevented  his  taking 
the  leadership  during  the  Cornish  rising. 

TndOT,  Sir  Owen  {d.  1461),  claimed 
descent  from  Cadwaladyr,  the  last  so-called 
king  of  Britain,  but  his  origin  is  very  obscure. 
He  seems  U>  have  been  the  godson  of  Owen 
Glyndwr,  and  he  first  appears  in  history  as 
one  ot  the  band  of  W^ahmen  who,  under 
David  Gam,  fought  at  Agineourt.^  Henry  V. 
nuide  him  one  of  the  squires  ot  his  body,  and 


he  held  the  same  office  b 
handsome  person  gained  him  the  love  of 
Catherine,  widow  of  Henry  V.,  whom  he 
BBCietly  married  in  1428.  On  Catherine's 
deatti  he  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  whence, 
however,  he  escaped  twice,  and  was  subse- 
quently received  into  favour  by  Henry  VI. 
He  fought  on  the  Idneastrian  side  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  hnttle.  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  carried  to 
Hereford,  and  beheaded  there.  By  his  wife 
he  hod  two  sons,  Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
father  of  Henry  VII.,  and  Jasper,  Earl  of 
Pembroke. 

Tnlohaiii  Blaliiyp>,  Thb,  was  a  name 
given  to  the  cimtures  of  the  Regent  Morton, 
who  were  appointed  to  sees  in  accordance  with 
the  enactments  of  the  Leith  Convention  (Jan., 
1672)  and  the  Perth  Assembly  later   '       ■ 


t  I«ith  w 


the  mere  dupes  and  tools  of  a  rapacious  court, 
and 'a  strange,  heterogeneous  compound  of 
popery,  prelacy,  and  presbytery  was  author- 
ised, by  which  the  avaricious  nobility 
imagined  they  had  secured  their  long- 
cherished  dedgu  of  oblaining  for  them- 
selves the  real  possessioa  ot  the  wealth 
of  the  Church.  It  was  decided  (though  the 
true  nature  of  the  transaction  was  veiled 
as  far  as  possible)  that  as  much  valuable 
Church  property  could  only  be  held  by  bishow, 
prelacy  should  continue,  and  creatures  ot  the 
court  should  be  appointed,  who  were  to  pay 
for  their  promotion  by  making  over  large 
portions  ot  their  temporalities  to  their  patron, 
whoever  he  might  be,  who  hsd  procured  their 
election.  The  new  dignitaries  quickly  acquired 
the  name  of  "Tulchan"  bishops  (from  tulthan, 
a  calTs  sldn,  stuffed  with  straw,  which  was 
used  in  the  Highlnnds  to  induce  cows  who 
had  lost  their  calves  to  give  their  milk 
readily],  for  "the  bishop  had  the  title,  but 
my loTdgottheinilk,orcommoditio."  "Every 
lord,"  says  James  Melville  in  his  Diary,  "got 
a  bishopric,  and  sought  and  presented  to  the 
kirk  such  a  man  as  would  be  content  with 
least,  and  get  them  most  of  tacks,  feus,  and 
pensions." 

HM.  of  tin  CTarcfc  0/  Beotlani : 
Hilt.  (•/  tJu  Cliareh  0/ Seotland. 

. , .  „.  atually 

fixed  at  3s.  on  every  tun  ol  wine,  and  five 
per  cent,  on  all  goods  imported.  It  appears 
to  have  been  fiist  voted  by  the  Commons  in 
1308.  Tita  ori^l  intention  was  that  it 
should  be  applied  to  the  protection  ot  the 
merchant  navy  ;  and  in  Sir  John  Fortescue's 


scheme  ot  reform  we  find  that  it  was  regarded 
at  dedirated  to  that  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
the  custom  ot  voting  the  duty  to  the  king  tot 


lite,  which  was  begun  in  the  reign  ot  HenryV., 
soon  caused  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  part  of 
the  royal  revenue.  Accordingiy  some  indig- 
nation was  not  unreasonably  excited  in  the 
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ded  t 


f  Cbu'lo)  I.,  the 


vote  it  for  o 


B  of  LordB 
U  innovating   tendency,  and 
■d  to  try  uid  levy  tbe  tax  by 

but  the  Loodon  merchants 

A  remonBtTKncfl  wad  ctrriAd 
■duct  in  1628,  and,  though 

tbat  tunnage  and  poundage 
aid  not  give  away,  and  pro- 
ot  in  order  to  avoid  receiving 
,  he  was  coinp<aied  in  the  fol- 
insent  to  an  Act  renonncing 
'Vying  the  tax  without  the 
ament.    In  1641   the  prero- 


hy  an  Act  which  granted 
indage  for  two  month*  only. 
ition,  tunnage  and  pomuLage 
!  to  Charles  II.  and  Jamei  II., 
ited  periodB  to  WiUiam  III. 
Anne  it  waa  made  perpatual, 
the  diminution  of  the  na- 
raa  finally  abolished  by  Pitt's 
lation  Act  of  1787. 
THKBBf  (i.  14T4,rf.  I6fi9),  was 
jondon  (1622),  and  afterwards 
24)  by  Henry  Till.,  who, 
;>loyed  him  on  various  diplo- 
Iso  named  him  in  hia  wiU  as 
icil  of  eioiTuCars  during  the 
warf  VI.  In  1547  be  was 
be  council  for  his  opposition 
the  Beformation,  and  was 
Is  ient  to  the  Tower  for  the 
.ough  the  oetenaible  charge 
eompLcity  in  the  ochemes  of 
iG3  he  waa  released  by  MuT)-, 


he  ProtesUnt  bishops,  thou^ 
ve  been  s  lenient  mquisitot. 
1  of  Elizabeth,  Tanstal  was 
■iahopric  for  r^uaing  to  take 

nfEna  I  Shuos  Tnnisr,  HIil.c/ 
/fid.  o/lhlRi/ormnlum. 

^noNS  wrrH.    The  relations 

,  and  the  earlier  Turkish  king- 
d  under  the  head  of  Crusdes. 
ween  England  and  the  Otto- 
I  with  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
did  commercial  relations  of 
)  apring  up,  but  the  (jueen 
itance  against  the  Spaniards, 
nercbants  (Harebone,  Ellis, 
ted  Constantinople,  and  ob- 
b  merchants  equal  privilegea 
countries.  In  16B3  Harebone 
imbaBsador  to  the  Forte,  and 
>f  scruple  in  16S7  to  invoke 
irks  against  the  "  idolatrous 
K."  To  thcBe  advances  the 
ve  made  no  answer.  Their 
r  decaying,  and  Roe,  James 
22,  tells  emphatically  how  it 


had  become  "  like  an  old  body,  erased  throogh 
many  vices."  Daring  ths  seventeenth  cen- 
tury  H  renewal  of  vigour  gave  the  lie  to  Boe'i 
ra^iphecy  of  speedy  dissolution,  and  Puritan 
England,  on  the  whole,  looked  with  favour  on 
the  power  that  checked  the  Cstholic  Auatriani 
on  the  Danube,  and  so  nved  Protestant 
Germany.  LouisXIV.'salliance  witbTuiiey, 
however,  tamed  things  the  other  way.  Yet 
at  the  Congress  of  Carloviti  (1S99)  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  did  his  beet  to  minimise  the 
OGsdont  ol  Turkish  territory,  and  Sultan 
Aehmet  III.  expressed  his  strong  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  efforts  made  by  Uie  KngHnh 
in  their  behalf.  The  general  alliance  between 
England  and  Russia  during  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  involved  us  in  some 
hostility  to  the  Turks.  ITie  government  of 
George  III.  protected  the  Russian  fleet,  which 
in  1768  aaikd  to  the  help  of  the  revolted 
Greeks,  and  its  acquiescence  in  the  panition 
of  Pokoid  implied  approval  of  the  aggressions 
against  Turkey.  During  the  Coalition  Minis- 
try Fox  acquiesced  in  the  annexation  of  the 
Crimea.  At  last  Pitt  started  the  polii^  of 
<^position  to  Russian  aggression,  and  of 
consequent  support  to  Turkey  in  its  struggle 
against  Cath^^ne  and  Joseph  II.  In  1807 
Duckworth's  disastrous  expedition  to  Con- 
atantanople  waa  designed  to  punish  the  alliance 
of  Turkey  and  Napoleon.  After  the  close  of 
tbe  Napoleooic  war,  England's  policy  has  con- 
stantly tended  to  support  Turkey  ai  a  neces- 
sary bulwark  against  Russia,  but  the  diffi- 
culties created  by  Turkish  miagoveinment, 
and  the  impoaaibihty  of  eoidially  suppoiting 
BO  effote  a  system,  have  largely  modified  the 
general  idea  in  practice,  and  Turkey,  although 
helped,  has  never  been  really  treated  aa  an 
independent  power.  The  Greek  insurrectiim 
nowhere  excited  more  sympathy  than  in 
England  ;  yet  England,  after  Navarino,  drew 
back,  and,  while  giving  Greece  her  liberty, 
limited  her  power,  and  narrowed  her  frontiers. 
Similarly  in  1832  it  hesitated  to  help  Sultan 
Mahmoud  against  Mehemet  Ali,  and  then, 


Russia,  Austria,  and  Pnissia  joined  with 
Turkey  in  a  treaty  defining  the  terms  of 
their  intervention.  An  English  Seet  under 
Stoptord  and  Napier  bombaraed  Beyront  and 
Acre,  and  drove  Ibrahim  out  of  Syria.  In 
1854  the  English  joined  with  France  in  the 
Crimean  War  (q.v.)  for  the  defence  of  Turkey ; 
bnt  the  Buccees  of  the  allies  could  only  post- 
pone the  decay  of  their  prvlifi.  In  1858 
England  recc^^ised  the  practical  independ- 
ence of  Roumania;  yet  in  1860  it  assisted  in 
maintaining  order  in  Syria  [Lebahon  Qltis- 
tion},  and  in  1867  in  subduing  Crete.  In 
1877  the  outbreak  of  Greek  ins 
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coDnection  with  a 


r  between  Turkey  imd 


Stole.  Ultimately  the  Treaty  Df  Berlin 
toined  tbe  European  peace,  while  rccogmeiiiB: 
that  Uie  gradual  reconstitution  of  the  Turkii£ 
peninguls  into  autonomoua  Cliristian  Statea 
iS  the  only  practical  eolutioa  of  the  queetion. 
From  that  time  the  alliance  of  England  and 
Turkey  may  be  regarded  aa  practically  ended. 
CnuT,  OdiHuii  Tiirb;  you  Hmammw,  Gt- 
•ckwM*  ibr  OnumM.  [T.  F.  T,] 

Turk's    Iilsnds    nnd    Caiooa    (or 

Keys],  which  form  part  of  the  Bahamas,  were 
aeparated  from  the  govemmentof  those  iBlands 
in  1818.  They  were  in  that  year  formed  into 
a  preddoucy  under  tbe  government  of  Jamaica, 
and  aflair«  were  administered  by  a  president 
appointed  by  the  crown,  assisted  by  a  council 
uompoBed  of  eight  membara,  four  of  whom 
were  elected,  and  four  numinated  by  the 
crown.  In  IB73  the  Turk's  Islandi  ware 
annexed  to  Jamaica,  and  the  government  was 
locallj'  vcated  in  a  commissioner,  asiiated  by 
a  l^iilative  counciL 

Tntlrazy,  in  Staflordahira,  twenty  milea 
from  Stafford,  was  granted  by  William  the 
Conqueror  to  Henry  de  Ferrars,  who  built 
tbe  castle.  In  1322  it  was  garrisoned  against 
Edward  II.  by  Thomas,  Ekrl  of  Lancaster, 
but  inrrendered.  In  1360  John  of  OaniiC  re- 
built the  castle  for  his  wife's  residence.  In 
ISflB-B  Hary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned 
there,  under  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, but  after  a  few  months  was  removed  to 
Wiugfield.  In  IoSd  she  was  again  brought 
back  to  Tutbury,  in  charge  of  Sir  Amyss 
Paolet,  and  remained  there  until  her  removal 
to  Chartley.  Tutbury  was  frequently  visited 
by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  for  the  latter  of 
whom  it  was  garrisoned  by  Lord  Lough- 
borough in  Uie  Civil  War.  It  was  taken  and 
dismantled  by  the  Parliamentary  troops  under 
Brereton  (IMS). 

TwMlS*,  Bib  Robert,  a  kni^t  of  York- 
■hire,  organised  a  secret  society  in  the  fear 
1231,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the 
intnisioa  of  fureigners  into  Engli^  beneSces. 
TTuder  his  leadership  masked  men  went  about 
the  country  seiKing  the  foreign  ecclesiastics, 
piUaging  their  bams,  and  giving  the  com  to 
the  poor.  These  doinffs  were  openly  connived 
at  by  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  kingdom, 
and  when  Twenge  went  to  Rome  he  took 
vith  him  letters  from  the  chief  men  in  the 
realm  remoostiating  against  the  papal  aggres- 
•ion.  The  pope  was  obliged  to  yield,  and 
promised  never  again  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  patrons,  but  the  promise  was  not 
k^t  long,  as  soon  afterwards  we  find  Clrosse- 
teste  and  others  complaining  of  the  number 
of  Italians  holding  benefices  in  England. 

SI«r,WAT,RESBLLioNOF(]381).  Thisout- 
,  the  only  spontaneous  popular  rising  on  a 
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grand  scale  that  our  history  presents,  was  as 
brief  as  it  was  fierce  and  general ;  all  its  in- 
cidents tie  within  three  weeks  of  June,  1381. 
The  Tylers'  Rebellion  would  name  it  more  ac- 
curately, five  at  least  of  its  leadcm  having  been 
of  that  surname  and  occupation,  though  Wat 
of  Maidstone  alone  has  attained  to  nisloric 
fame.  It  has  soveml  singular  and  one  or  two 
ineiphcable  features ;  many  and  varitd  causes 
contributed  to  it ;  many  and  varied  intereata 
engaged  in  it;  a  seemingly  sudden  and  isolated 
outburst  kindled  into  name  a  dozen  of  shires 
with  an  approach  to  simultaneousness  possible 
only  to  concert  and  oignnisation :  and  after 
blazins'  furiously  and  in  apparently  inrcsist- 
ihlo  might  (or  a  week  or  two,  it  sank  into 
extinction  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen.  We 
catch  a  glimpse  of  an  actual  oi^tanisation  in 
the  celebrated  letter  of  John  Ball  to  the 
Commons  of  Kent.  The  force  that  produced 
the  movement  was  made  up  of  many  sim^s, 
some  of  them  oppomte  to  one  another.  The 
eiaapeiation  of  country  artisans  and  unskilled 
labonren  at  the  Stotute  of  Labourers  and 
wiUi  the  too  prosperous  Flemings  that  had 
been  imported,  of  city  mechanics  disabled  in 
many  directions  by  the  gilds,  of  rustics  at 
tbe  revival  of  claims  on  the  services  that  they 
had  deemed  obsolete,  of  the  small  &rmers  of 
Kent  with  landlords  and  lawyers,  of  disbanded 
soldiers  at  want  of  employment,  formed  a 
social  contribution:  discontent  stirred  by 
the  levelling  doctrines  of  Lollard  agenla  in 
some  places,  clerical  rage  at  alleged  wrongs 
in  others,  formed  a  religious ;  the  general 
severity  of  taxation  and  the  particular  offen- 
siveness  of  the  lately  imposed  poll-tax,  hatred 
of  John  of  Gaunt  with  some,  faith  in  John 
of  Gaunt  with  others,  fomied  a  political. 
These  and  other  feelings  condensed  themselves 
into  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong  almost  universal 
among  the  papulation  that  lived  by  the  work 
of  their  hands.  But  the  toiation  and  re- 
vival of  villenage  grievances  were  the 
strongest.  The  earliest  rushes  to  arms  were 
made  nearly  on  the  same  day  in  Kent  and 
Essex.  Starting  from  Dartford  an  June  6, 
the  Kentish  movement  had  in  a  week  made 
the  circuit  of  the  county,  and  drawn  together 
an  enormous  host  from  town  and  country. 
On  June  13  Wat  Tyler  led  this  host  into 
London,  then  entirely  defenceless,  I'he  in- 
stinct of  destruction  was  powerful  in  these 
men,  and  vented  itself  on  everything  con- 
nected with  what  they  most  hated.  They 
wrecked  John  of  Gaunt  s  palace  of  the  Savoy 
and  the  house  of  the  Hospitallers  at  Clerken- 
well,  destroyed  Temple  Bar,  killed  every 
lawyer  and  Fleming  they  could  find,  and 
burnt  every  legal  record  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  Then  they  occupied  Tower  HiU. 
On  the  same  day  the  men  of  Essex,  who  had 
first  risen  at  Fobbing,  and  murdered  the  Chief 
Justice  and  jurors,  appeared  at  Mile  End, 
while  the  mefi  of  Hertfordshire  took  up  their 
position  at  Highbury.    These  were  chielty 
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ostica,  indigaant  Rt  praent  and  jmiapective 

■eatmont.  Yet  their  conduct  was  com- 
ar&tively  free  from  violence.  They  de- 
landed  (1)  the  abolition  of  villanage,  (2)  a 
enantl  pwdoo,  (»)  liberty  to  buy  and  aell 
ntoUed  in  all  fain  and  nutrkela,  an^  (4)  the 
xiug  of  the  lent  uf  their  laada  at  fourpence 
a  acre.  Next  day  Richard  Uft  the  Tower, 
let  them  at  Mile  End,  listened  to  the  tale  of 
leir  grievances,  promised  tbeoi  all  they 
shed,  and  persuaded  them  to  go  home, 
)uriag  his  aDsence  the  Keotiah  men  hunt 
ito  the  Tower,  flooded  its  rooms,  insidted 
lie  king's  mother,  dragged  out  Siioon  of 
udbury,  Primalu  and  Chancellor,  Sir  Robert 
[ales,  and  Legge,  the  farmer  of  the  poll-tax, 
nd  had  their  heads  struck  off  on  Tower  Hill, 
'be  ensuing  night  Richard  passed  «it  the 
Vardrobe;  and  next  morning  (June  lo)  be 
ncountered  the  rebels  in  Smithflehl,  Thara, 
rhile  parleying  with  the  kiqa-  and  wcangling 
'ith  Sir  Robert  Newton,  Ty&r  was  euddenly 
mitlen  down  by  Walworth,  the  mayor,  and 
lain  by  the  king's  followers,  t^chard's 
oolness  and  tact  diiarmtid  the  rebels  of  the 
jry  that  rose  within  them  at  this  deed;  he 
ut  hinuelf  at  their  head,  led  them  to 
dlington,  and  by  granting  the  required 
beruting  charter  on  the  spot,  induced  them 
1  march  away  homa.  Meantime  meet  of  the 
ther  Bouthem  and  midland  counties  were  in 
rms,  the  nobility  and  clergy  retiring  into 
heir  fortified  houses  and  leaving  the  open 
ountry  to  the  mercy  of  the  rebels ;  and 
mrderous  deeds  were  done  in  many  places, 
lut  the  insurgenU  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge, 
ndHuntingdon  met  a  redoubtable  witagonist 
1  Henry  Spencer,  BUhop  of  Norwich,  who 
Lllied  forth,  and  striking  fiercely  at  their 
OTing  bttnds,  broke  them  in  pieces  one  by 
oe,  capturing,  trying,  anif  sending  to  the 
allows  their  most  active  leaders,  notably  the 
>nnidable  John  Lytstere,  whom  men  called 
ling  of  the  Commons.  Before  these  decisive 
leasures  and  the  news  of  the  doings  in 
lOndon,  the  Insurrection  quickly  suudded. 
lif^n  the  work  of  vengeance  began.  The 
harters  were  revoked — indeed,  the  king  had 
xceedod  his  preromtive  in  granting  thorn — 
nd  the  courts  of  law  passed  the  autumn  in 
anding  over  wretches  to  the  hangpnan. 
'hough  the  worst  excesses  of  the  revolt  had 
een  perpetrated  by  the  political  insurgonls, 
lese  were  gratlGed  with  a  change  of  ad- 
linistmtion,  while  Parliament  nSnsed  the 
^y  aggrieved  and  well-behaved  rostics  the 
}dress  they  Lad  sought.  But  their  blood 
ad  not  beon  shed  in  vain  :  the  landlord  class, 
lade  wiser  by  ttie  terrible  lesson,  desisted  from 
irther  prosecution  of  their  claims,  and  allowed 
"ee  play  lo  the  liberating  tendency  of  the  age. 
Lingud,  Hilt.  e/Enf.  :  Boaen,  Hiit.  n/Fn'nt ; 
Faali,  GachuAU  iron  Kimluul:  3tubbp,  OnuL 
»"■  [J.  It.] 

Tyndall,  William  {b.  UM.  4.  1636),  the 
ran^ator  of  the  Bible,  was  a  student  both  at 


■0  )  Tjl 

Oxford   and  Cambridge,  and  at  the  latter 

University  probably  came  under  the  InQueDoe 
of  Erasmus.  While  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir 
John  Walsh,  in  (rlouceflterahire,  he  tzuislated 
the  £HcAindtsn  of  Erasmus,  and  tor  that,  and 
bis  known  anti-clerical  views,  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  bishop.  In  1623  he  went  lo 
London  and  tried  to  obtain  assistance  for  his 
projected  translation  of  the  Bible.  Failing  lo 
do  so,  however,  he  sailed  for  Hamburg,  and 
there  printed  his  first  two  gospels.  During 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  kept  himseU  for  the  most 
part  in  retiremeiit,  in  company  with  his  friend 
Fryth,  his  headquarters  being  at  Antwerp, 
where  he  was  befriended  by  English  mer- 
chants.   In  1629  the  printing  of  Lutheran 


Netherlands.  At  length  be  was  seized,  at 
the  instigation  of  Henry,  when  he  went 
beyond  the  liberties  of  Antwerp,  and  was 
burnt  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor. 
The  first  part  of  the  qunrto  edition  of  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  rroched 
England  in  1526,  the  Feiitaleucb,  in  which 
ho  was  assisted  by  Miles  Coverdale,  in  163b, 
and  four  editions  of  his  New  Testament  ware 
printed  at  Antwerp  In  1534.  About  forty 
editions  vera  afterwards  published. 


iibandoned  of  the  persons  attached  to  Charles 
JI.'s  court.  In  1660  he  took  the  lead  in  the 
infamous  plot  to  defame  the  character  of 
Anna  Hyde.  In  1677,  after  being  engaged 
in  a  long  course  of  devious  intrigues,  he  was 
arrested  as  a.  Catholic  conspirator,  and  ban- 
ished. In  I6S5,  however,  he  was  restored  to 
favour,  and  created  Earl  of  Tynxonel. 
and  the  following  year  sent  to  Ireland  as 
Commander-in-Ciiet.  He  now  became  the 
champion  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  went 
to  England,  and  tried  to  persuade  James 
to  rapeol  the  Act  of  Settlement.  He  returned 
to  Ireland  in  Feb.,  1687,  as  Lord  Denut^. 
The  magistracy,  the  jadiclal  bench,  and  the 
corporations  were  at  once  filled  with  Catholics, 
and  the  troopi  encouraged  in  all  excesses 
against  Frotestanta.  When  the  news  of 
James'  flight  reached  TjTConnel  in  IB89,  he 
raised  over  100,000  men,  and  in  Febroary 
Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  atone  held  oat 
against  htm.  At  the  Boyne  he  commanded 
the  Irish  inhntry.  In  1690  he  was  for 
abandoning  Limerick,  and  left  it  to  its  fate  as 
far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  and  went  to 
Prance.  In  the  spring  of  16B1  he  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  was  received  with  great 
respect,  though  the  Irishbadasked  for  a  more 
energetic  leader,  and  though  it  was  known 
that  he  hated  Sarsfleld  and  St.  Ruth.  The 
fall  of  Athlone  was  attributed  to  his  fa- 
vouritism of  Maxwell,  and  he  had  to  leave 
the  campand  go  to  Limerick.    After  Aghrioi 
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he  was  in  better  fsToar,  but  died  in  August, 
1691. 

Pnnds.  Siif.  in  Inlaitd;  HusdIbt,  Hiil.  ^ 

Tjrrall,  8ib  Jameb  {d.  1S02),  was  popakrlf 

SDpposod  to  liave  been  the  murderer  of  the 
young  princes,  Edwurd  V.  and  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  when  imprisoned  by  their  uncle, 
Richard  of  Glouceater,  in  the  Tover.  The 
charge,  however,  is  ineufBcienUy  supported 
by  proof,  and  was  not  brought  forward  until 
■fter  Tj-reU's  execution  in  1502  as  a  confede- 
lato  of  the  fugitive  Earl  of  Suffolk.  Tyrell 
had  been  for  some  time  employed  by  Henry  in 
the  important  position  of  Captain  of  Uuisnes. 
Tjrrrel,  or  Tihk,  Sih  Waltex,  is  geae- 
lally  credited  with  having  accidentally  slain 
WiUiam  Rutus  in  the  New  Forest,  tirel 
himself  denied  the  charge,  but  the  tacts  that 
his  name  uppears  as  the  murderer  in  almost 
all  the  authorities  for  this  period,  and  that  he 
immediately  fled  acroas  sea,  seem  to,  point  to 
him  aa  the  actual  homicide. 


ITchtred  of  Galloway  Id.  tiro,  IITS),  the 
Km  of  Fergus,  joined  bis  brother  Gilbert  in 
revolt  against  William  the  Lion  (1174).  A 
lew  months  later  he  was  mDrdered  by  his 
nephew  Malcolm,  at  the  instigation  of  Qilbeil 

Vial.  John  (<f.  1G92),  a  PuHtan  minister, 
was  tried  at  Croydon  for  tho  publication  of  a 
work  called  ^  Dmmnitrittion  of  DiieipHne, 
which  was  alleg^  to  be  "  a  libel  on  the  person 
of  the  queen,  because  it  inveighed  against 
the  government  of  the  Chnrch  eetabliahed  by 
her  authority."  Udal  was  condemned  to  death, 
bnt  was  apured  at  the  inteieession  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  He  died  in  prison  after  his 
pardon  had  actually  been  made  out. 

Neal.  Hint.  </  tU  ^rilafli;  Bnroet,  SiH.  of 
tht  St/orma'itm. 

TJtttk,  King  of  East  Anglia,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Wehla,  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom.  From  him  the  kings  of  the  East 
Anclee  were  con^dered  to  derive  their  descent, 
and  for  this  reason  were  called  Uffingaa. 
Be^,  Biit.  Eeeim. 

Vhtaxd,  the  ton  of  Earl  Waltheof, 
defeated  the  Scotch  towards  the  commence- 
luent  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  thus  saved 
the  City  of  Durham  (lOOfl).  For  this  he  was 
lewarded  with  both  the  earldom  of  Deira  and 
Bemicia.  In  1013  be  submitted  to  King 
Swegen.  but  in  the  conree  of  the  same  year 
joined  Edmund,  only,  however,  to  submit 
once  more  to  Canute  when  that  king  gained 
the  npper  hand.  Chtled  was,  however,  now 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  his  old  enemy 
Thnrbnmd  (1016). 

in£  Bishop  of  DorchestoT,  succeeded 
Eadnoth  in  the  year  1040,  much  to  the  disgust 


of  the  Engliabmen,  who  considered  him 
utterly  unflt  for  the  office,  and  loathed  him  aa 
■  Norman.  When  Godwin  returned  in  1052, 
he  fled,  sword  in  hand,  from  Loudon,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  Continent,  and  was  de- 

E rived  of  his  see.  Ho  is  spoken  of  as  Uie 
[shop  *'  who  did  nought  bishop-Uke." 
Dlf,  Eabl  (J.  eirca  1025),  is  generally 
credited  with  having  been  instrnmental  in 
securing  the  rise  of  Godwin,  who  married 
his  sister  Gytta.  His  wife  waaEstrith,  Canute's 
sistOT,  but  notwithstanding  this  relationship, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  this  king  somewhere 
about  the  year  1025. 

UlfOTt^l,  ealdorman  of  the  East  Angles, 
led  the  men  of  his  province  sgainst  fiwegen 
in  1001.  The  same  year  be  and  his  Witan 
made  peace  with  the  mvaders,  but  only  so  as 
to  gain  time.  Before  long  he  fought  a  drawn 
ba^  with  the  strangers.  In  1010  he  was 
defeated  at  Ringmere,  mainly  owing  to  the 
treKchery  of  Thuicytel.  tjix  years  later  he 
waji  slain  at  the  battle  of  Assandun  (lOlS). 

Ulstar,  Thb  Kinodoh  anh  Phovikcs  of, 
appears  to  have  been  first  colonised,  at  an 
unknown  period,  by  Picts  of  Celtic  origin. 
The  great  mco  movements  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  formation  of  the  over-kinglhip 
of  Meath  by  Tuathal  [Meatii],  affected  the 
south  rather  than  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  hot 
about  336  a.u.  we  find  some  of  bis  descendants 
invading  Ulster  from  Ueatb  with  the  counte- 
nance of  the  nr<i-ri(0¥er-ldng),Bnd  winningtor 
themselvos  the  land  of  Uriel.  Thay  were  fol- 
lowed, dnring  the  reign  of  Niall  "  of  the  nine 
hostages  "  (379—405),  by  other  cadets  of  the 
reigning  mnily,  who  became  princes  of  Tjt- 
eonnel  and  Tyrone,  With  the  arrival  of  St. 
Patrick  (441),  Ulster,  which  hiid  lagged  some- 
what behind  the  rest  of  Ireland,  received  an 
extraordinary  impetus,  and  became  a  centre 
whence  largo  numbers  of  missionaries,  chief 
of  whom  WHS  St.  Columba,  issued  forth  to 
Britain  and  northern  Europe.  Ulster  offered 
a  rather  more  vi)(orous  retiistance  to  the  invad- 
ing Fingslls  and  Danes  than  did  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  and  we  find  llurtogh  O'Neill,  about 
950,  making  a  triumphant  circuit  of  Ireland. 
During-  the  anarchy  whith  preceded  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion,  the  kings  of  Ulster  were 
engaged  in  a  locg  and  arduous  struggle  with 
their  Munster  rivals,  and  Murtogh  O'Lough- 
lin,  of  the  house  of  O'Neill,  twice  succeeded  for 
a  brief  period  in  making  himself  over-king  of 
Ireland  (in  1148  and  1156).  Ulster  sufiered 
Utile  from  the  first  invasion,  and  though 
Henry  granted  the  province  to  De  Couroy, 
he  only  succeeded  in  grasping  a  strip  of  land 
near  Downpatrick.  John,  however,  resumed 
the  grant,  and  gave  it  to  a  younger  member 
of  Uie  De  Lacy  family,  through  whose 
daughter  and  heiress  it  passed  into  the  De 
Burgh  hmily.  After  the  murder  of  William, 
the  third  Earl  of  Ulster,  in  1333,  his  heiress 
married  Lionel,  Dnke  of  Oarence,  and  the 
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eaildom  thus  pasaed  thtaugh  females  to  the 
houoe  of  Mortimer,  nnd  to  Richnrd,  Earl  of 
Comllridge,  the  grandfather  of  Edvaid  IV., 
with  whom  it  liecaiiio  vented  in  the  crown. 
In  tho  thirteenth  century  Ulster  was  pzikc- 
ticsUy  independent.  The  EnglijA  poaoes- 
Biona  were  confined  to  the  outsldrta  of 
Down,  Antrim,  and  Fermanagh,  and  a  town 
or  two  in  Donegal.  The  inTHsion  of  the  Brucea 
in  1316  was  followed  hy  the  loss  of  even 
these  paltry  diitrieta,  and  the  O'NeiUs  did 
what  they  pleased  in  Ulster  liefore  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Tudors.  Under  Henry  VII.  Tnr- 
loogh  O'Donnell  and  Conn  O'Neill  were  dia- 
poaed  to  he  friendly  to  the  crown  ;  thedeecend- 
anlB  of  the  latter  chieft^n  became  Earls  of 
Tyiconnel,  while  the  former  was  made  Earl 
of  Tyrone.  When  the  first  attempt  to  intro- 
d<lG«  the  reformed  docWines  was  made,  the 
primacy  wai  transferred  from  Dublin  to  Ar- 
magh, where  the  O'Neills  could  proteot  It. 
The  power  of  that  race,  howevw,  was  soon  to 
be  broken.  The  esrldom  of  Tyrone  was  con- 
ferred by  the  government  on  Conn's  bastard 
son  Matthew,  to  the  eicluHion  of  his  legiti' 
mate  son  Shane.  The  latter  was,  however, 
chosen  chief  by  the  tribe,  and  having  mur- 
dered his  brother,  maintained  his  rights 
against  the  Lord- Lieutenant  Susaei,  putly 
by  arms  and  partly  by  intrigue.  Eor  a  while 
he  waa  allowed  to  adminiater  Ulster  as  "  cap- 
tain of  Tyrone,"  and  used  the  opportunity  to 
oppress  the  O'DonnellB  and  the  H'Donnells, 
Scottish  settlcis  in  Antrim.      These  tribes 

Sromptly  espoueed  the  side  of  the  new  lord 
eputy,  Sir  Henry  Sydney  {1686),  and  Shane, 
out-manieuvTed,  was  defeated  and  put'  to 
death  by  the  M'Donnells.  The  e«rldom  waa 
granted  to  Matthew's  son  Hugh  in  1687,  and 
he  was  soon  afterwards  placed  in  possession 
of  the  territory.  An  able  man,  he  farmed  a 
coalition,  which  relied  on  Spanish  aid,  of  all 
the  northern  chiefs,  together  with  the  pre- 
tender to  the  honours  of  Kildare,  against  the 
English,  and  from  lado  to  1603  be  waged  a  life 
and  death  struggle  with  the  crown,  which  ter- 
minated in  his  submission  on  honourable  terms. 
The  province  was,  however,  utterly  ruinod,  and 
in  the  following  reign  he  and  bis  kinsman,  the 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  fled  from  Ireland  in  fear  of 
the  designs  of  the  government.  Sir  counties 
were  thereupon  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  the  minor  chieta  were  driven  ont  on 
one  pretence  or  another,  and  James  set 


work  on  the  plantation  of  Ulster  (q.v.|,  which 

__ 1 — .-^L  _.-     .-=.         iaion,  and  w( " '" 

consequence  a  success.   Wentwortb  om)r( 


was  made  with  scientific  precision,  and  was  ii 


fie  preciBK 

.   *entwc-_,„ 

Ulster  hardly  less  than  the  reat  of  Ireland, 
and  he  was  especially  severe  on  the  Scottish 
Presbj-teriana.  With  the  ootbreok  of  the 
rebellion  of  1641,  Catholic  Ulster  at  once 
spmng  to  arms  under  the  brutal  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neill,  who  was  afterwards  supeiaeded  by 
Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  a  trained  aoldier.  The 
latter  in  1646  gained  a  considerable  victory 
over  Uanroe,  but  the  liiah  parties  began 


quarrelling  among  themselves,  and  Cromwell'* 

work  was  easj'.  After  the  massacre  of  Dro- 
gbeda,  the  chief  towns  of  Ulster  suirendered 
one  after  another,  and  the  rebellion  in  that 
district  was  rapidly  stamped  out  by  CooIb, 
the  Frutector'a  subra^nate.  By  the  Cnjin- 
wellian  seltlement,  the  remainmg  Catholic 
gentry  were  tmusplantod  into  Uonnau^ht, 
or  ehipped  to  Barbadoes;  the  Presbytenana 
also  of  Down  and  Antrim,  who  had  shown 
Boyaliat  sympathisa,  were  compelled  tomigtata 
toMunsler.  Of  the  lands  thus  vacated  Antrim, 
Down,  and  Armagh  were  partitioned  between 
adventurers  and  aoldiers,  and  the  rest  of 
Ulster  was  colonised  by  the  soldiets,  who 
were  allowed  to  remain  practically  undis- 
turbed after  the  Bcstoration,  though  the 
PreabyteiianB  sufFered  considerable  persecu- 
tion under  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.     Hence  it 


chosen  Ulster  as  the  spot  on  which  to  make  a 
Stand,  and  that  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen 
should  have  held  out  against  James.  From 
that  time  forward  Ulster  remained  distiaet 
in  character  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  It  was 
more  prosperous,  a  valuable  linen  industry 
having  been  founded  there  by  Huguenot 
lefugees  under  William  III.,  which  a  narrow 
mercantile  policy  was  not  able  wholly  to 
destroy,  and  whi(t  revived  when  in  1779  the 
Voluntcen  won  free  b'ade  for  Ireland.  It  waa 
also  emphatically  Protestant,  in  spits  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  fled  in 
large  numbers  across  the  Atlantic.  Lastly  it 
was  emphatically  loyal,  though  it  was  fre- 
quently disturbed  by  torbulrait  saaodations 
such  as  the  Whitoboys,  Feop-o'-day  Boys, 
Orangemen,  and  the  like,  and  thou{;h  the 
United  Irishmen  of  1798,  and  the  Fenians  of 
a  later  date,  drew  recruits  from  Belfast  and 
Londonderry  almost  as  freely  as  from  Cork  or 
from  Limerick.  Since  the  Union  the  condition 
of  Ulster  has  been  on  the  whole  peaceful  and 

Erosperoua  ;  but  the  Repeal  agitation,  and  of 
ite  years  ibe  Home  Hule  movement  (in 
which  ihe  Ulster  Protestants  have  been  on 
the  side  of  England  and  the  English  connec. 
tion),  have  perpetuated  the  distinction  between 
it  and  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

For  suChoritiw  bh  articlea  on  Cotmangb^ 
Tiehuter,  and  Munater.  Anun^  Uioae  eapocially 
Ulnar  mar  ba  msntloBsd  FtOj, 
Voion  Sm-irnp ;  Pividernst,  Cn>]»- 
id    Tory  If--    -'  -"-■-- 

^, -J  ^^..rfhoH;  njn.  „ 

Iht  Frubfitrim  Chiirelk  in  inland. 

[L.  C.  S.] 
Olvter,  Thk  P1.ANTAT10K  OF.  Thetronblei 
of  the  earW  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
eight  o(  Tyrconnel  and  Tyrone,  and  other  re- 
beUions,  had  resulted  in  the  forfeiture  of  a  very 
isTgo  p«irt  of  Ulster  to  the  crown.  _  In  1S08 
a  commiBsion  was  appointed  to  conmder  what 
should  be  done  with  these  large  satatea,  and 
proposed  to  colonise  the  whole  district  with 
"  retired  civil  and  military  servanta,"  and 
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Ulfl  (  l< 

with  coloniita  fnnn  Ei^land  and  Scotland. 
Sir  Arthur  Chicbester  wouM  have  left  the 
Iriih  in  poweuion  of  their  own  tenito- 
tiet,  tad  only  settled  the  new-ccmars  here 
and  there  by  agreement  with  Qiem ;  but 
the  commiBaionera  recommended  that  large 
tiacta  should  be  completely  handed  over 
to  the  oolimiata,  and  tAken  away  from  the 
old  inhabitants.  In  1609  the  i<chenie  waa 
readj.  The  eochested  lands  were  divided 
into  portions  comriating  of  1,000,  1,500,  and 
2,000  acreo,  and  «ach  large  proprietor  waa 
bound  to  build  a  castle  on  hia  estate,  and  was 
forbidden  to  alienate  hii  lands  to  Irishmen. 
Six  oountiee  were  to  be  tctated  in  this  way 
— Tyrone,  Colentine,  Donegal,  Fennanagb, 
Cavan,  and  Armagh — and  the  natives  were  as 
a  rale  to  be  confined  to  the  parts 
to  landholders  of  their  own  nee,  thong 
some  cnaet  they  were  allowed 
tbe  grounds  of  the  new-comeie.  Chichester, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of 
these  Bchomea,  found  himself  in  face  of  ter- 
rible diSiDulties,  and  could  not  secure  Uuit 
tbe  natives  should  be  treated  with  iaimeaa 
and  cmsideration.  In  1610  he  visited  Ulster 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  tbe  Irish,  and 
bad  to  leave  double  gaiTuona  behind  bim  on 
his  departure.  In  1011  the  work  progressed 
better.  The  Citj  of  London  had  founded 
the  coknv  of  Derry,  and  everywhere  things 
begui  to  look  more  prospvons.  It  was  even 
found  posaible  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
tiDopa.  According  to  the  original  scheme, 
the  divisioD  of  the  forfeited  lands  was  to  be 
at  fallows : — 150,000  acres  were  to  go  to  the 
Engliiih  and  Scotclk  Undertaken — who  could 
Iwve  DO  Iriah  tenants;  15,600  acres  to  the 
■ervit(H«  of  the  crown  in  Ireland,  with  per- 
missiou  to  have  either  Irish  or  Tiingli«h 
tenants ;  while  '0,000  bctm  were  to  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  tbe  natives. 

B.  S.  QanUner,  HM.  «/ Ai«.,  1«0»~IHI. 


,         I.      The  Irish 

mbellion  of  IMl  began  with  a  saiden  attack 
OS  the  English  setUen  in  Ulster,  and  their 
violent  expulsion  from  their  holdings.  Ao 
cording  to  the  statement  of  tiir  John  Temple, 
800,000  pwioiu  were  destroyed  between  1011 
and  the  cessation  of  arms  in  1643,  of  whom 
150,000  perished  in  the  first  two  months. 
CUrendon  states  that  10,000  or  50,000  of  the 
Engli^  FroteatuntB  were  "murdered  before 
they  suspected  themselves  to  be  in  any  danger 
or  could  provide  for  their  defence."  Other 
contampotary  authorities  give  eqnally  high 
Bgures.  Mr.  Iiecby  affirms  that  the  figure 
of  ^00,000  exceeds  by  nearly  a  third  the 
estimnted  number  of  Protestants  in  the 
whole  ialand,  and  was  computed  to  be  more 
Ulan  tea  times  the  number  of  Protestants 
that  were  living  outside  walled  towns  in 
which  DO  msssacre  took  plaoe.  Ur.  Qardiner, 
while  denying  tiiat  there  was  any  general 
~       "        <[  Uiat  tbe  English  were  put  to  the 


sword  in  a  body,  eonaidera  tl 
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UulMTlft  CftUpaiSa,  Thb.  a  fanatic 
conspiiBcy  broke  out  iq  16S3  among  the 
Hittana  and  other  Aflghan  hill  tribes.  Oeneisi 
Neville  Chamberlain  waa  unsucceeaful  against 
them,  and  was  badly  wounded  in  a  battle 
near  Umbeyla.  Sir  Hugh  Boae  then  advanced 
against  them,  and  Oeneial  Qamock  success- 
fully assaulted  Umbeyla  and  captured  Mulka. 
On  Christmas  Day,  18G3,  the  force  retiied, 
and  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

Unudtcir,  Ths  Tuutt  of  [April  25, 
1809),  waa  conduded  between  the  Sost  India 
Company  and  Runjeet  Sing^.  lie  provisions 
were  that  the  British  government  should 
have  no  concern  witb  the  territories  and  anb- 
jects  of  the  Rajah  north  of  the  Sutlej ;  and 
that  the  Rajah  should  not  commit  any  en- 
onachments,  of  suffer  any  to  be  committed, 
on  the  pqwcesions  or  rights  of  the  ohieti 
nnder  British  protection  south  of  it. 

TTndarhill,  Edwahd  (ri.  nnu  isig), 
known  as  the  "  Hot  Oospeller,"  was  a  lealout 
Puritan,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  insor- 
genta  in  the  western  rebellion  of  1649.  He 
was  imprisoned  in  Newgate  by  Queen  Marj'. 

TTndATtakan,  Thi,  sometimes  called 
AovBMTUBUtB,  ware  English  gentiemea,chiefly 
from  Devonshire,  who  undertook  to  keep  pos- 
session of  the  lands  forfeited  to  the  crown  in 
Ireland,  or  of  lands  which,  though  nominally 
tbe  property  of  Englishmen,  had  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  Irish  hands.  The  fint  attempt 
was  made  by  a  natural  son  of  Sir  Homas 
Smith,  in  Ulster,  about  the  year  1669 ;  again 
by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1675;  but  the 
result  in  both  cases  was  tailai«.  A  similar 
attempt  made  by  Sir  Peter  Carow  and  St. 
Leger  in  Monster,  resulted  in  the  outbreak  of 
tlie  grrat  Oeraldine  rebellion.  After  its  sap- 
presaion  the  attempt  was  renewed ;  bat  thii 
time  the  government  insisted  on  two  condi- 
tions, which  were  to  be  observed  by  the  Adven- 
tuten ;  of  which  the  principal  wei«,  that 
an  English  or  Scottish  family  was  to  be 
settled  on  every  240  acree,  and  that  no 
Irish  tenaats  were  to  be  admitted.  But  the 
"Undertakers,"  among  whom  were  Sir  W. 
Raleigh  and  Edmund  Spenser,  observed 
neither  condit^n.  Hence  when  CNeill's 
revolt  broke  ont  (1698),  they  had  to  By.  In 
the  beginning  of  James  I.'s  reign,  however, 
they  came  back  again  in  greater  nnmbera. 

UadartaksMT  or  lOii.  When,  in  iei4, 
James  I.,    crippled  by  a  debt,    which   now 
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call  a  freah  Failiameiit,  Sir  Henry  Neville 
and  cerfain  others  offered  to  undertake  that 
th«  House  of  CommODB  then  to  be  elected 
would  giant  the  king  the  large  supplies  of 
which  he  ateod  bo  greatly  in  need.     Others 


of 


9  BtTong-ly  in  f&vour 
of  the  royal  prerogatives.  Tlie  people  by 
whose  means  the  votes  of  the  House  were  to 
be  won  over  to  meet  the  royal  wiehoa  were 
called  by  the  name  of  Undertakers,  but  Sippear 
to  have  been  men  of  little  influence.  James's 
best  counsellors — Bacon,  for  example — were 
from  the  Srst  distrustful  of  the  scheme,  and 
the  kiag  himself,  in  his  opening  speech,  di^ 
owned  his  connection  with  the  Undertakers. 
Again,  seven  years  later,  he  refers  to  them 
aa  "  a  straftge  kind  of  beosti,  called  Under- 
takers— a  name  vrhicb  in  mynatnre  I  abhor." 
B.  B.  Qsldliiar,  Bil.  o/Suj. 


ime  of  the  bishops.  It  ordered  the 
the  Beat  of  Omman  Pray»r  by  all  mil 
on  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  stipend,  and  hIk 
months'  imprisonment,  with  heavier  punish- 
ment  for  second  and  third  offences.  Learned 
p«i«ons  were,  however,  permitted  to  use  Latin, 
Cireek,  or  even  Hebrew  for  their  own  private 
advantage;  while  university  chs,pels '  might 
bold  sll  services  (oTcopt  the  Commuaioa)  in 
the  same  tongue  "  for  the  further  encouraging 
of  learning."  It  was  this  Act  that  led  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  rebellion  in  the  West  of 
England  in  this  year. 

TFmifonnitr,  THB&BooNDAcTOF(l&e9), 
"  prohibited,"  says  Mr.  Hslliun,  "  under 
ptUD  of  forfeiting  goods  and  chattels  for  the 
itrst  offence,  of  a  year's  imprisonment  for 
the  second,  and  of  imprisonment  during  lite 
for  the  third,  'the  use  by  a  minister,  whether 
beneficed  or  not,  of  any  but  the  established 
liturgy  ;  and  imposed  a  flne  of  one  shilling 
on  all  who  should  absent  themselves  from 
Church  on  Sundays  and  holydays."  It  also 
confirmed  the  revised  Bock  of  Gemmon  Prager, 
established  by  Edward  VL,  15i52,  and  in- 
Hicted  heavy  penalties  on  aU  who  should 
make  a  mock  of  the  new  service,  interrupt 
the  minister,  or  have  any  other  form  used 
in  Church. 

nniformity,  Thk  Thibd  Act  op,  was 

passed  in  166S.  'fhie  Act,  after  declaring  that 
a  universal  agreomont  in  the  matter  of  public 
warship  was  conducive  to  the  peace  of  the 
nation,  bids  all  ministers  in  ohurches  within 
the  realm  of  England  and  Wales,  use  the 
Bin>k  of  Common  Prayer,  and  read  the  morning 
and  evening  prayers  therein.  All  paraons,  £c., 
holding  any  benefice,  were  publicly  to  read 
and  declare  their  asBpnt  \o  the  same  book  by 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (1662),  and  if  they 
refused  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  livings. 
For  the  future  all  people  presented  to  any 


beoeflce  are  to  make  a  similar  declaration. 
Evei^  incumbent  was  to  read  the  services 
publicly  at  least  ouce  a  month,  nnder  pain  of 
a  fine  of  £6.  Every  dean,  university  reader, 
parson,  or  schoolmsater  or  private  tutor,  was 
to  make  declaration  as  to  the  unlawfulnees 
of  bearing  arms  against  the  king  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  and  to  deny  the  binding 
force  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
Bchoolmaeters  and  tutors  were  not  to  teach 
before  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  bishop  or 
archbishop  in  whose  diocese  Ihey  were.  No 
one  who  had  not  been  episcopally  ordained  was 
to  hold  a  benefice  after  tit.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
1862.  Heads  of  colleges  and  lecturers  were 
to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and 
declare  their  assent  to  the  Book  of  Omutum 
Praytr.  In  consequence  of  this  Act  more  than 
2,000  ministers  resigned  their  inrefermeDls. 

Union.    [Poor  Laws.] 

Union  of   England   and   Ireland 

(1800).  After  Uie  suppression  of  the  Bebellion 
of  ITBS,  the  Union  1^  come  to  be  recognised, 
not  only  in  England,  but  also  by  msny  of  the 
Irish,  as  a  necessary  measure,  if  only  m  order 
to  save  Ireland  from  itself .  But  the  interests  of 
the  countr}'  did  not  outweigh  the  interests  of 
individuals,  and  these  latter  were  determined 
not  lo  allow  theirown  interests  to  be  overlooked 
in  the  general  well-being  of  the  country.  It 
at  once  became  clear  that  the  opposition  of 
interested  individuals  would  be  fatal  to  the 
scheme,  unless  they  were  bought  off.  The 
English  government  accordingly  set  about 
the  gigantic  scheme  of  purchsaing  the  Irish 
boroui^.  Bests  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
£7G0  each,  nor  did  the  total  sum  paid  as 
compensation  for  consent  to  the  scheme 
amount  to  less  than  one  million  and  a  quarter. 
"  Peers  were  further  compensated  lor  the 
loss  of  their  privilege  in  the  national  cooncil 
by  profase  promisee  of  English  peerages,  or 
promotion,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  Com- 
moners were  conciliated  by  new  honoura,  and 
by  the  Isrgeesee  of  the  British  government. 
Places  were  given  or  promised ;  peDsi<ms 
multiplied  :  secret  service  money  eihansted." 
At  length,  by  this  wholesale  svstem  of  political 
jobbing,  the  consent  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
was  obtained,  in  spite  of  a  few  patriots,  who 
Still  protested  against  "  the  sale  of  the  liberties 
and  free  constitution  of  Ireland."  The 
settlement  of  the  terms  of  the  Union  did  not 
occupy  a  long  time.  "  Ireland  was  to  be 
represented  in  Parliament  by  four  spiritual 
lords  sitting  in  rotation  of  sessions,  by 
twenty-eight  temporal  peers  elected  for  life 
by  the  Irish  peerage,  and  by  a  hundred 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons."  The 
pledge  to  redress  Catholic  grievances,  which 
had  nlenced  the  opposition  of  that  portion 
of  the  community,  had  to  wait  thirty  years 
for  fulfilment,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
scruples  of  George  III.  But  the  restrictions 
on  Irish  commerce  wsre    removed,  and  hex 
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Itas,  CoKit.  Bui,  i   Stuboj 
Fronde,  £figlufc  in  Inlaiid. 
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Union  of  Engluid  and  Scotland. 

For  a  century  after  the  onion  of  the  crowna 
the  two  countries  continued  entirety  sepo- 
nte  VingdomB,  with  Bcporate  Parliaments. 
Jamefl  1.  and  Bacon's  attempt  at  legislative 
unity  had  proved  signally  miHuccfeaful. 
ITuder  Cromwell  the  two  nations  had  been 
for  a  time  united  under  one  legislature,  but 
that  union  was  sererod  at  the  Rcetoratiou, 
itnd  Scotland  replaced  on  tbe  same  indepen- 
dent footing  aa  before.  But  after  the  Kevo- 
lution  it  was  seen  that  thin  state  of  things 
could  not  continue,  and  that  as  the  two 
(-ountriea  were  now  me  in  interest  and  In 
Hpeech,  thej  must  also  become  one  in  law. 
The  wisdom  of  William  showed  him  the 
necMsity  of  a  complete  amalgamation  of 
hia  two  kingdoms,  but  his  death  cut  short 
his  plana  for  carrying  it  out.  Keligious 
itnd  commercial  jeolousina  were  still  fur- 
ther impediments.  The  religious  difficulty 
-waa  an  internal  obafacle  in  Scotland  itaelf. 
The  hatred  between  the  contending  sects  of 
Episcopaoy  and  Prosbyterianiam  had  been 
fostered  by  the  persecutions  of  tbe  Sesta- 
ration,  and  now  each  sect  wished  to  be  in  the 
nscendant,  and  neither  could  brook  the  tole- 
ration of  the  o^er.  The  commereial  difficulty 
lay  between  the  two  countries,  and  showed 
that  Uie  old  feeling  of  hostility  between  them. 
was  not  eitinguiahed.  and  might  on  slight 
provoc&tion  again  burst  into  flame.  The 
English  grudged  the  Scotch  the  adrantagea 
of  an  etjual  ahare  of  the  trade  with  the 
colonies,  and  the  Scotch  refused  to  bear  their 
part  of  the  natiooal  debt.  The  Scotch  Act  of 
Security  of  1703  showed  only  too  plainly 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  public  feeling. 
From  QiiB  Act  the  name  of  the  Princess 
Kophia,  the  acknowledged  heirees  of  the 
English  throne^  was  omitted,  and  the  proviso 
^ras  made  that  no  sovereign  of  Sngland 
ahould  be  acknowledged  in  Scotland  without 
giring  full  security  for  the  preaervation  of 
the  religious  and  trading  lihertiea  of  that 
country.  Jealousy  of  their  country's  inde- 
pendence led  the  Wbiga  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Jacobites,  and  in  case  of  the 
queen's  death  there  was  great  danger  of  both 
uniting  in  an  effort  for  the  restoration  of  tbe 
Stuarts.  It  was  clear  that  a  union  was  the 
only  ponible  means  of  allaying  the  appre- 
hension of  a  civil  war.  That  the  nniun  was 
accomplished  so  suoceasfully  was  doe  to  the 
management  of  Somen.  The  Scotch  proposal 
that  the  union  ahoold  be  federal  waa  set  aside, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  as  the  two  nations 
had  virtually  become  one  people,  united  by 
community  of  interests,  so  they  should  now 
become  one  in  poiut  of  law,  and  as  they 
already  had  one  and  the  ■ 
Bm.-33 


they  should  have  one  and  the  same  legialatur«. 

mtpowered  to  draw  up  the  Articles  of  Union, 
m-hich  were  twenty-Sve  in  number.  The 
chief  proviaiona  of  these  arLiclea  were  thut 
on  May  I,  1707,  England  and  Scotland 
should  be  united  in  one  kingdom,  bearing  the 
e  of  Great  Britain  ;  thut  tbe  auccession  to 
irown  of  Scotland  should  bo  in  all  points 
same  as  had  been  settled  for  England ; 
that  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  repre- 
lented  by  one  Parliament ;  that  thenceforward 
here  ahould  be  community  of  rights  and 
privileges  between  the  two  kinf^ms,  eicept 
where  otherwise  agreed  upon  by  the  Parlik- 
t;  that  all  ataodards  of  coin,  weights, 
measures  in  Scotland  should  be  asaimi- 
latcd  to  those  of  England:  that  the  laws  of 
trade,  customs,  and  excise  should  be  the  same 
Kith  countries ;  that  all  other  laws  of 
Scotland  should  remain  unchanged,  but  with 
the  provision  that  they  might  be  altered  in 
time  to  come  at  the  discretion  of  the  united 
Parliament.  To  these  articles  was  added  an 
Act  of  Security  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Scottish  Church  and  the  four  umvenities. 
This  Act  required  each  sovereign  on  his  or 
her  accession  to  take  an  oath  to  protect  the 
ft-esbyterian  Church  aathe  established  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  whole  judicial  machinery 
for  the  administration  of  the  Scottish  law 
system  remained  untouched,  but  henceforward 
there  would  be  a  possibility  of  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  Scotland  was  to  be  represented  by 
forty-flve  members  sent  up  by  the  Commons, 
and  sixteen  peers  elected  by  their  fellows  as 
representatives  of  the  peerage  of  Scotland. 
The  Articles  of  Union  received  the  royal  oa- 
scnt,  and  the  first  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
met  Oct.  23,  17Q7.  A  standard,  on  which 
were  blended  the  flogs  ot  both  nations,  the 
crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Qeorge,  which 
had  been  first  proicctcd  by  James  VI.  under 
the  name  of  the  Union  Jack,  waa  adopted  as 
the  national  flag  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Burton,  Ifu(.  ly  Scodnil,  aul  Qum  AtLiu. 

Unitod  Irishinni,  The.  The  plan  on 
which  this  society  was  afterwards  constituted 
was  sketched  by  Rusael  and  Wolfe  Tone.  Ila 
object  waa  to  be  the  establishment  of  the 
"rights  ot  man,"  and  corrcapondence  with 
the  Jacobin  Club  in  Paris,  and  the  English 
Revolution  Society.  Keform  and  Catholic 
Emancipation  were  to  be  among  its  imme- 
diate obiecls.  On  July  14,  1790,  it  waa 
organised,  but  its  first  actual  meeting  took 
place  at  the  Eagle  in  Dublin  on  Nov.  9. 
Uamilton  Rowan  and  Wolfe  Tone  were  the 
leaders  ;  Napper  Tandy  waa  aecn-tary.  After 
the  French  victories  in  1792,  they  b^an 
openly  to  talk  of  rebellion,  and  raised  a 
national  guard.  The  meeUng  of  the  Catbolio 
CommittM  was  thought  to  be  the  ugDAl  ot 
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mr,  but  I^t£-Oibbon  declaring  the  naUooal 
^uard  illegal,  onlj'  three  men  UMmbled 
ID  defiance  of  his  proclamation.  In  the 
north  the  socinty  made  much  show  in  green 
nniforniB,  but  were  dirarmed  ia  1793.  An 
attempt  at  a  reprOBuntative  aasembly  was 
foiled  by  the  Convention  BiU.  In  1794 
thaj  &g&in  began  Be4:retly  to  prepare  for^ 
lavolt.  Their  orgameation,  now  secret,  coa- 
aiated  of  county  committeaa,  baroui^  com- 
mittees, and  elomnntaiy  bodies,  with  an 
oiecntivo  directory  of  five  membera  at  their 
head.  The  heads  of  these  bodies  were  changed 
every  fortnight,  and  thoy  only  corresponded 
with  and  knew  of  their  euperiars.  They  had 
about  a  million  memben,  but  the  very  per- 
fection of  their  organisation  was  its  great 
fault,  as  the  seizure  of  a  few  leaders  would 
j«u«iy»e  the  whole  body.  One  of  their  chief 
sohemea  was  to  debauch  the  fidelity  of  the 
Dublin  garrison,  and  though  they  were  un- 
■ucceaaful  in  this,  the  militia  were  almost 
entirely  theirs.  In  1796  Hoche,  whom  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  and  O'Connor  went 
to  see,  promised  them  French  help,  and 
they  boasted  at  that  time  that  they  oould 
muster  200,000  men.  The  seizure  of  Keogh 
in  Dublin,  and  of  others  in  Belfast,  however, 
paialjrsed  them,  and  when  the  French  were 
at  Bantry  the  country  remained  quiet.  In 
1787  they  had  reorganised  themselves,  but 
Qeneml  I^ke,  by  disarming  Ulator,  again 
disabled  them.  This  Ust  step  was  taken 
in  oansaqnence  of  t2ie  report  of  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commone ;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  tree  pardon  was  promised  to  all 
the  United  Irishmea  who  surrendered  before 
June  34.  The  Dublin  men  refused  to  rise 
at  once,  and  in  consequence  the  men  of  UlBtar 
submitted.  In  1798  the  Catholics,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Dublin  committee, 
pared  to  tise,  but  again  the 
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ittee,  pre- 
,  ,  1  of  lim 

leaders  disconcerted  the 
Froude,  Bii«.  m  Ji 
Kaasf ,  kirl.  0/  Aug. 
Tfnitod  KillAdoin.  The  adoption  by 
James  I.  of  thetitlB  "  King  of  Great  Britain'' 
instead  of  "of  England  and  Scotlsjid,"  was 
part  of  his  wider  plan  of  bringing  about  com- 
plete  onion  between  the  two  kingdoms.  As 
early  as  April,  1604,  the  English  Parliament 
was  asked  to  consent  to  the  change  of  style. 
But  fears  were  expressed  lest  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  England  mi)tht  not  hold  gx>od  in 
the  new  realm  of  Britain,  and  the  Commons 
urged  that  some  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  nnion  should  precede  the  assumption  of 
the  title.  James  yielded  to  the  advice  of 
Cecil,  and  deferred  the  change.  Bacon,  in 
CftuideratioHM  Tnuehing  the  Union,  which  he 
laid  before  the  king  in  the  aatumn,  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  better  to  proceed  by 
proclamation :  "  the  two  dISoulties  are  point 
of  honour  and  love  to  the  former  names,  and 
the  doubt  leat  the  alteration  may  induce  and 
involve  an  alteration  in  the  laws  and  policies 
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of  the  kingdom.  Both  which,  if  yoor  majastj 
shall  assume  the  style  by  procUmstian  and 
not  by  Parliament,  are  satisfied ;  for  then  the 
usual  names  must  needs  remain  in  writs  and 
records,  the  forms  whereof  cannot  be  altered 
but  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  so  the  point  of 
honour  satisfied.  And,  again,  your  proclama- 
tion altereth  no  law,  and  so  the  scruple  of  a 
tacit  or  implied  alCeiation  of  laws  likewiae 
satisfied."  Accordingly  on  OcL  20  Jamea 
issued  a  proclamation:  "  As  an  imperial 
monarchy  of  these  two  great  kingdoms  doth 
comprehend  the  whole  island,  so  it  shall  keep 
ia  aU.  ensuing  ages  the  united  denomination 
of  the  invincibla  monarchy  of  Great  Britain, 
and,  therefore,  by  the  force  of  our  royal  pre- 
rogative we  BBSume  to  ourselves  the  style 
and  tiUe  of  King  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland  ...  to  be  used  in  aU  procla^ 
matiOQH,  missivea,  treaties,  leagues,  dedica- 
tions, &c. ; ' '  and  the  inscriptian  "  J.  D.  G. 
Mag.  Brit  F.  et  U.  E."  was  placed  on  the 
coinage.  James  was,  however,  baulked  in  hia 
attempt  to  biing  about  union,  and  the  tit^ 
did  not  receive  Parliamentary  sanction  till  it 
was  adoptdd  for  the  United  Kingdom  of 
England  and  Scotland  in  1707.  By  the  Act 
of  Union  (with  Ireland],  3S  &  40  Goo.  III.,  c  67 
(July,  1800),  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  constituted  the  Uoiled 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
liai  been  the  officiBl  doaignation  tiiioe. 

For  (lu  BMaaoie*  at  Jaam,  eea  OudiBar'i 
Hut.  qf  fiw.,  i.  177  ;  BpedcUng,  IMita  ati  Uft 
■,fBKmM.«&.  [W.J.  A.] 

Unitvd  Matas,  Rbutiokb  wnn. 
[AKaniCiiH  Colonies;  Amkucah  Wax  or 
llCDKriHDaMCa ;  Amebicah  Wah.] 

UnivsndtiOB.  The  word  HoiMrntM  is 
in  Boman  I^aw  the  aynonym  of  eeiiefBiiii.  In 
the  Middle  Agos  it  was  ongiually  used  of  any 
body  of  men  when  spoken  of  in  their  collec. 
tive  d^Hcity ;  hut  it  gradually  benma  ap- 
propriated to  those  guilds  or  corporations 
tUhtr  of  masters  m*  of  scholars,  the  aailiest 
of  which  originated  in  that  great  revival  of 
intellectual  activity  throughout  Europe 
which  b^;an  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centory.  Ihe 
idea  of  a  university  may  be  said  to  have 
onginated  at  Bologna,  where  a  nniverai^  of 
students  was  formed  in  the  course  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  schools  of  Paris  date 
their  pre-eminent  position  from  the  leaching  of 
Abelud  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  : 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  formation  of  an 
organised  society  or  nniveiBitv  of  maatars  till 
towards  the  dose  of  the  twelfth  century. 

OxFOHD  was  the  earliest  of  the  oniverntiM 
organised  after  the  model  of  Paris,  though 
in  the  divinon  of  the  faculty  of  arts  into 
AiHtralf  (South-conntrymen)  and  Btmiu 
( North-countrynien) ,  each  under  its  "  Proctor  " 
(who  at  the  danghter-univenity  of  0am- 
bridjie  long  n '  "     '  "  ■  ■•»■--■-"- 
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then  Menu  ft  tiSice  of  an  earlier  or^aniBation 
oa  the  model  ot  th«  two  nniveiaitioa,  esch 
with  its  own  rector,  ot  Ui&amorUani  and 
CUrmMMtani  at  Bolocna.  The  legend  wliich 
attributoi  the  foundutioii  of  the  UniverHitj 
ol  Oxford,  aivd  e»en  of  Univaraity  College,  to 
Alfred  the  Greftt,  is  supported  only  b;  docn- 
BMnts  now  known  to  be  forged  or  inter- 
polated. There  ia  no  tcaoe  of  any  Bckooli  of 
the  EmaUert  reputation  at  Oxford  till  about 
the  year  1232,  when  the  Paris  doctor  of 
theolo^,  Robert  Polleyn,  is  said  to  have 
tanght  than.  In  about  12fi0  the  Italian 
jnriBt  Vacarins  introduced  the  study  of  Romua 
Law.  A.t  the  beginning  of  the  following 
ceotury  we  find  the  univenity  fully  orgauieed 
on  the  modal  of  Paiia,  vith  some  important 
differences.  At  Paris  Ok  mBatera  bad  to 
obtain  their  licmce  to  teach,  or  degree,  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  or  of  St.  Gene- 
viive.  At  Oxford  the  chancellor  was  chosen 
by  the  DuuterSj  but  denred  his  aiiUiority 
from  the  bishop  of  the  distant  see  of  Lincoln. 
He,  in  fact,  united  the  functions  of  the 
chsiaoellor  and  the  rectw  at  Paris,  and 
eventually  became  mere  powerful  tlian 
either.  He  was  from  the  first  an  ecclesiastical 
judge  in  cases  afiectinff  scholars.  After  the 
^reat  "Town"  and  "Gown"  battle  of  1209, 
la  whiob  three  schalara  were  hanged  by  the 
towagmea,  the  unireraity  gained  its  first  royal 
charter  of  privilago,  and  its  (diancellor  ob- 
tained a  eivii  and  oriminal,  as  well  as  an 
ecolesiastioal,  jorisdictioa.  Each  of  those  san- 
guinary atreet-jighta,  with  how  and  arrow,  or 
sword  and  dagger,  between  clerks  and  towns- 
folk, wtdcb  make  up  the  history  of  mediEeval 
Oxford,  ended  in  the  hamiliation  of  the  town 
and  some  accession  to  the  privileges  of  the 
university.  The  chancellor  eventually  ac- 
quired (subject  U>  an  appeal  to  the  university] 
cogninnce  of  all  casea  in  which  a  scholar  was 
one   party,  except  in  case*  of  homiddd  or 

The  indents  (who  nsaslty  began  their  arts 
course  at  thirteen  or  fifteen]  at  first  lived 
MlmetinieB  in  lodnngs  with  townsmen,  but 
usually  in  "halto*'  or  "inns,"  whicji  were 
boardmg-honsea  kept  bv  a  master.  In  1249, 
Willian  of  Durham  left  a  legacy  to  provide 
pension*  lor  four  Hasten  of  Arts  studying 
theology,  a  foundataon  which  developed  into 
"  Univendty  College."  Some  time  between 
1363  and  1268,  Balliol  College  was  founded 
for  poor  students  in  arts,  by  John  Balliol 
and  Darvivgilla,  his  wife.  It  was,  however, 
the  far  larger  foundation,  in  1261,  of  Walter 
de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  which  really 
originated  the  WngHsh  college  system.  The 
foundation  of  Eieter  followed  in  1314,  Oriel 
(by  Edward  II.)  in  132S,  Queen's  (named  after 
Queen  Philippa  by  Robert  EglraScld  her 
chaplain]  in  1340.  WiUiam  of  Wykeham's 
nlendid  foundation  (1386],  still  known  as 
New  College,  introdaces  a  new  era  in  college- 
building.    After  the  foundation  of  Lincoln 


in  I42T  came  All  Souls'  (1437],  and  Hacr- 
dalen  in  H68,  founded,  the  former  by 
Archbishop  Chichele,  the  latter  by  William  ot 
Waynilete,  both  Wykehamists,  and  imitatcss 
of  Wykeham.  Bnsenosewas  founded  in  l(i09, 
Corpus  Christi — designed  to  foster  the  "  New 
learning" — by  Bishop  Fox,  in  1616.  Christ 
Church  was  begun  under  the  name  of 
Cardinal  Collie  by  Wolsey,  and  completed 
by  Henry  VIll.  in  1648.  Trinity  0*6*). 
which  occupies  the  site  ot  an  earlier  coUege 
lor  Durham  monks,  and  St.  John's  (ISM] 
are  the  offspring  of  the  Marian  reaction : 
Jesus  (1671),  Wadham  (1S09),  and  Pembroke 
(1624)  of  the  Eaformaiion.  Worcerter,  on 
the  site  of  the  hall  once  occupied  by 
Gloucester  monks,  dates  from  1714.  Keble, 
founded  in  1870,  is  the  monument  of  the 
"Oxford  movement."  Theancient  Magdalen 
Hall  was  endowed  and  incorpcsated  as  Hert- 
ford CoUego  in  1874. 

The  colleges  had  originally  been  intended 
only  as  a  means  of  support  for  poor  scholars ; 
but  their  superior  discipline  led  to  the  practice 
of  sending  wealthier  boys  as  "  oommoneis," 
or  paying  boardeia,  to  them.  The  Be- 
formation  for  a  time  noarly  emptied  the  uni- 
versity ;  most  of  the  halls  disappeared,  and 
the  code  ol  statutes  imposed  upon  the 
university  during  the  chancellorship  of  Laud, 
completed  its  transformation  iato  a  mere 
aggregate  ot  colleges,  by  giving  the  "  Heb- 
domadal Council"  of  hes!as  of  houses  the 
sole  initiative  in  university  legislation. 

From  the  time  of  the  Eteetoration  learning 
declined,  and  in  the  eighteeath  century 
Oxford  gradually  sank  into  a  state  ot 
intellectual  toif^.  The  first  sign  of 
reviving  life  is  the  foundation  of  "Honour 
Schools,  *  in  classics  and  mathematics  in 
1807.  And  the  "  Oxford  movement "  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  inteUectual,  sa  well  ss 
the  ecclesiastical,  actlvi^  of  the  university. 
The  ertt  of  University  Beiorm  begins  with  the 
appointment  of  a  Boyal  Commission  of 
Inquiry  in  1860.  The  Act  of  1864  abuUdied 
the  BobscrtptiOQ  to  the  Articles  hitherto  re- 

Suired  at  matriculation  and  on  admission  to 
le  B.A.  degree,  and  appointed  an  executive 
commission  which  abolished  the  local  restric- 
tions of  scholarships  and  (ellowships.  The 
abolition  of  testa  for  the  higher  degrees  was 
delayed  tiU  1871.  The  commission  of  1877 
fouodad  or  augmented  professorships  at  the 
expanse  of  the  colleges,  limited  the  tenure  ot 
"idle"  fellowships,  and  almost  Completely 
removed  clorical  restrictions. 

The  B(orie«  which  attribute  the  foundation 
of  CiHBiuDai  to  Cantaher,  a  mythical  Upanish 
prince,  or  to  Sigebert,  King  ot  the  East 
Angles  in  the  seventh  century,  are  among 
the  stupidest  of  historical  fabrications.  The 
first  auUientic  notice  of  Cambridge  as  a  seat  of 
learning  is  in  1209,  when  some  of  the  stadents 
who  left  Oifoid,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  that  year,  established  themselves 
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at  Cambridge.  In  122S  came  an  imniigTHtii 
of  itudento  who  bad  laft  Paria  on  account  i 
the  great  quarrel  of  that  university  with  the 
Friars.  To  thia  year  belongs  the  first  legal 
recognition  of  the  untrersit)'  and  its  chsa- 
rellor.  It  now  appears  to  he  organised  afttr 
the  model  of  Oxford. 

The  hialory  of  mediteval  Cambridge  is 
marked  by  the  same  struggle  for  independence 
against  the  bishop,  and  the  same  saDguinniy 
street-flghCa  between  "  Town  "  and  "  Gown, 
or  North  and  South,  oa  that  of  Oxford,  and 
the  rhancellor  gradually  acquired  nearly  the 
same  jurisdiction  as  at  Oxford.  The 
emption  of  the  university  from  the  ju 
diction  of  the  bishop  and  of  the  metropolitan 
WB8  not,  however,  fully  established  till  1434. 
The  statute!  by  which  the  university  has  been 
nominally  governed  down  to  the  present  cen- 
tury ware  imposed  upon  it  by  royal  authority 
in  1670,  chiefly  through  the  influenoa  of  Whit- 
gift,  then  Master  of  Trinity.  They  virtually 
defltreyed  the  democratic  goremment  of  the 
masters  by  the  large  powera  which  they 
conferred  upon  the  heads  of  colleges. 

In  mediteval  times  Cambridge  had  never 
enjoyed  the  European  celebrity  of  Oxford ; 
but  the  Enghsh  Beformation  was  a  Cam- 
bridge movement.  From  that  time,  but 
still  more  conspicuously  after  tlie  Beitora- 
tion,  to  the  present  centurj",  the  supe- 
riority in  intellectual  activity  was,  aa 
Macaulay  boasts,  "  on  the  aide  of  the  less 
ancient  and  less  aplendid  university.*'  It 
was.  in  the  main,  the  impulse  given  to 
mathematical  study  by  Sir  Isaac  Kewton, 
long  resident  in  the  university  as  Fellow 
of  Trinity  and  Professor  of  Mathematic«, 
which  eaved  Cambridge  from  the  stag- 
nation of  eighteenth -century  Oxford.  The 
lists  of  the  Mathematical  "Tripos"  date  from 
IT4T.  The  ClasaicaL  Tripos  was  founded  in 
1824. 

The  flrat  college  at  Cambridge,  Peterhousa, 
was  founded  by  Hugh  Balsham,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  in  the  year  1267,  upon  the  model  of 
Merton  College.  Oxford,  the  rule  of  Merton 
being  constantly  appealed  to  in  the  ttatutes- 
Mifhaelhouse  (now  extinct]  was  founded  in 
1324,  Clare  in  1326,  the  Einir's  Hall  by 
Edward  in.  in  1327,  Pombrolte  in  1347, 
Gonville  (caUed  Oonville  and  Cains  since  ils 
refoundation  by  Dr.  Caiue  in  1658)  in  13tS, 
Trinity  Hall  in  ISSO,  Corpus  Christi  by  the 
Cambridge  guilds  of  Corpus  Christi  and  of 
St.  Mary  in  13!>2.  King's  was  founded  in 
1441  by  Henrr  VI.,  out  of  the  revenue*  of 
the  siippreased  "alien  Prioriea-"  Queens' 
owes  its  origin  (1448]  to  his  consort,  Har- 

Saret  of  Anjou,  being  r«-founded  in  I4S6 
V  Elizabeth  Widville.  consort  of  Edward 
IV.  St.  Catherine's  woa  founded  in  1473; 
Jesos  in  1496 ;  Christ's  (incorporating  an 
earlier  coUe^re  for  trdning  achoolmasters 
called  Ood'a  House)  in  1605:  St.  John's,  on 
the  Nte  of  the  suppreoaed  Hospital  of  St. 


John,  in  1611  ;  Magdalene  in  1519.  Trinity 
College  (from  its  foundation  the  leading 
college  in  the  University)  was  erected  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  1646.  on  the  iito  of  the 
Buppressad  Michaelbouse  and  King's  Hall. 
Emmanuel  was  founded  fay  a  Puritan  in 
15S4  ;  Sidney  Sussex  dates  from  1598,  Down- 
ing from  1600-  Selwyn  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  list  of  Cambridge  coUegee.  The 
togishltion  of  ISSO,  1858,  IHTl,  and  1877,  in 
regard  to  Cambridge,  has  been  similar  to  that 
in  regard  to  Oxford. 

The  first  Scottish  univermty  was  founded 
at  St.  Amdbews,  in  1411,  by  Archbishop 
Henry  Wardlaw.  It  owed  its  existence 
in  B  measure  to  the  schism  in  the  papacy,  in 
which  Scotland  adhered  to  the  French  Popes 
of  Avignon,  and  England  to  the  Boman'line. 
Although  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
ai^knowledging  Clement  VII.,  the  schtam 
added  to  the  unpopularity  and  consequent 
ill-trf&tment  to  which  Scottish  Students  had 
always  been  more  or  less  exposed  at  Oxford. 
At  St.  Andrews  the  bishop  and  hja  succes- 
sors were  appointed  chancellora.  The  head 
of  the  university,  however,  was  (as  in  all 
the  Continental  universities),  the  Lord 
Bector,  who  was  and  still  is  elected  by  Uie 
students.  St.  Sslvator'a  College  waafounded 
by  Bishop  Kennedy,  in  1456,  that  of  St. 
Leonard  by  the  boy -Archbishop  Stewart 
and  Prior  Hepburn,  in  1612-  Theee  two 
colleges  are  now  amalgamated.  The  founda- 
tion of  St  Mary's  or"Ne*  College,"  was  begun 
by  Archbishop  James  Beaton  in  1537,  and 
completed  by  his  two  immediate  socoessora. 

The  TTniveraity  of  Olaboow  was  founded 
in  1460  by  Biahop  Tninbull.  The  biahopa 
were  constituted  chanceEors.  As  at  Paris  the 
universitv  was  divided  into  four  "nationB," 
whose  "  Proctors  "  elected  the  Bector.  Inthe 
sixteenth  century  the  tmiveiBity  fell  into 
complete  decay.  Its  revival  dates  from  the 
appointment  of  the  accomplished  humaniat, 
Andrew  Melville,  to  the  finndpalshi^  of  the 
"  College  of  Glasgow,"  within  the  univonity, 
endowed  out  of  Church  estatea  plaoed  at 
the  dit^oaal  of  the  Town  CouncU  by  Queen 
Mary.  Henceforth  the  aniveraity  and  col- 
lege became  practically  identical-  The  prin- 
cipalahip  of  Melville  marke  the  doae  of  the 
medimval  or  Aristotelian  period  in  Scottish 
education.  By  him  the  study  of  Greek  and  the 
Logic  of  Ramus  were  first  introduced  into  the 
univeraities.  Classical  scholarship,  and  GR>e- 
ciaUy  Greek,  have,  however,  never  flourished 
in  the  Scottish  univeraities.  The  prominence 
still  accorded  to  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic 
in  their  curriculum,  remains  a  ■iliiiti  to 
their  medinvol  origin. 
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MuiKbal  College  wu  fonnded  in  1693.  Its 
aaaumed  power  of  contorriiig  dcgreee  wm 
recKwniaad  by  Farlittment  in  1621. 

Wliat  is  DOW  the  Uaivenity  ol  Edinbl'rcu 
hat  grown  out  of  the  Collegii  of  Edinbui^h, 
founded  in  1582  hj  the  Town  Council  on  the 
model  of  Calvin's  "Academy"  at  Ocueva. 
Th«  power  of  conferring  degrees  seeou  to 
liare  been  from  the  firat  agsumed  by  the 
college  (unleBB  it  was  conferred  by  some  lost 
charter),  and  waa  recognised  by  Act  ot  the 
acottish  Parliament  in  1621.  The  CoUoge 
eventually  came  to  be  called  a  "  University." 
It  remained  under  the  government  of  the 
Town  Council  till  the  present  century,  but  is 
now  organised  like  the  other  Scottish  univcr- 
■ities,  Hie  s4miniBtTation  resting  chieQy  with 
the  mvf  eseoTS. 

The  idea  of  founding  a  nnivsrHity  at 
DiTHHAH  dates  from  tlie  days  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  actually  established  a  college  there, 
which  would  have  been  erected  into  a  nni- 
versity  but  for  the  opposition  at  tho  two  old 
nnivenities.  The  present  university  was 
founded  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham 
in  1831,  IncorporHted  by  rO}4l  charter,  and 
liberally  endowed  with  a  portion  of  the 
capitulai  estates.  There  are  two  colleges  at 
Durham,  University  College  and  H^Seld 
Hall :  EHid  the  CcJlegea  of  Medicine  and 
Physical  Science  at  Newcastle-en-Tyne  are 
fully  incorporated  with  the  university. 

The  Univermty  of  London  differs  from  the 
older  English  and  Scottish  uaiversitiee,  in 
boing  a  purely  examining  body,  having  no 
reaident  students,  and  no  teaching  staff.  It 
examinee  and  grants  degrees  in  arts,  science, 
laws,  and  literature,  to  men  and  women 
students  alike.  It  was  founded  by  Royal 
Charter*  and  Act  of  Parliament  in  lS2fl. 

VicTORu  University,  lo  consist  of  Owens 
Collage,  Manchester,  and  other  collies  in 
the  North  of  England,  received  a  royal 
charter  in  1880. 

The  Univeniily  Education  Act  (Ireknd) 
of  187S,  provided  for  the  dissolution  at  the 
"Queen's  University"  (founded  1850),  and 
for  the  foundation  of  tho  Royal  Univtrtily  of 
Inland,  which  received  its  cJuuier  in  1880. 


/Uh   BdiisI  CoHimiim;..-    .,    
B.HnUinKeT,Bisl«Tvo/CainMd«>;  Donmtnl* 
relMlDE  to  tlie  liislor;  of  Cambridge ;   Dan 
Peaooca,  OttnaUimi  on  tit  Stottttu  of  Cam- 
briibe,  ke.i  Ljons,  Hul.  <if  St.  Atiirtxt ;    air 
A.  Onuit,  Slirji  i^  tAi  [7i>jiMnit|r  o/  fdittliiuvh. 
[H.  R.] 
UniTOnitj    T«11,    Tub    Irish.      The 
osscncc  of  this  measure  as  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ulsdstone  in  1873  was,   that  the  exclusive 
connection  between  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  the  University  of  Dublin,  was  to  cease. 
and  that  that  college,  as  welt  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Queen's  Colleges,   excepting  that  at 
Ualway — which  was  to  be   dissolved-- and 
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also  ieveml  Roman  Catholic  ftemiuaries,  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  position  regarding 
the  university  as  an  Oxford  or  Cambridgo 
GOllege.  The  bill,  however,  was  soon  opposed 
on  flJ!  sides,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and 
the  Dfssentere  being  unfavourable  to  it,  and 
the  second  reading  was  hnt  by  2S7  to  2S4. 

UallUlt,  The  BiTTLB  or,  was  fought  On 
July  27,  17T8,  between  the  English  and 
French  fleets.  The  former,  under  Uie  com- 
mand of  Keppel,  consisted  of  thirty  vessels  ; 
the  latter  of  thirty-two.  After  a  fight  which 
lasted  three  hours,  each  fleet  returned  to  ita 
own  harbour,  without  having  captured  Or 
destroyed  one  of  their  opponent's  shins. 
There  was  a  general  outcry  against  so  dis- 
honourable an  engagement,  and  Eeppel  at- 
tempted to  throw  the  blame  of  his  ill-suCCeMi 
upon  his  subordinate.  Palliser,  wbo  recrimi- 
nated upon  his  chief.  Finally  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  brought  definite  charges  against  the 
admiral,  and  a  court-martial  was  held,  which, 
however,  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  Keppel. 
The  dispute  between  the  two  naval  oflicera, 
of  whom  Keppel  represented  the  Whig  Op- 
position and  Palliser  the  court  party,  was 
made  an  instrument  of  political  agitation,  and 
when  Keppel  was  acquitted,  London  waa 
illuminated  for  two  nighta. 

Uwilwr,  JAMia,  Archbishop  ot  Armagh 
(J.  1580,  d.  1666),  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  was  ordained  in  1601. 
In  1616  he  was  employed  in  divwing  up 
articlee  for  the  Irish  Church ;  and  flve  ycam 
Uter  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ueath,  from 
which  poet  h  ~.   .     . 


when  the  king  gave  him  the  hiahcip 
Carlisle.  He  was  in  attendance  on  CharlM 
I.  at  Oxford,  and  from  1646  to  16S4  he  was 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  His  chief  historical  work 
is  entitled  £r\tanniear»m  Etcieiiaruta  Anti- 
jHifaln,  a  work  of  great  learning  and  research. 

irtrMlit,  Thr    Peacb   op,  waa   signed 

March  31,  1713.  Several  times  during  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  negotiations 
had  been  set  on  foot  between  England  and 
tVance.  In  1706,  after  the  battle  of  Ramil- 
li™,  Louis  suggested  a  new  partition  treaty, 
"  by  which  he  would  consent  to  acknowledge 
Queen  Anne  in  England,  to  give  the  Dutch 
the  barrier  they  demanded,  to  grant  ([roflt 
commercial  advantages  to  tho  muntime 
powers,  and  to  surrender  Spain  and  the 
Indies  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  if  only  ho 
could  preserve  for  his  grandson,  Philip  a 
kingdom  in  Italy  consisting  of  Milan,  Naples, 
and  SicUy."  But  tho  Emperor  saw  that  the 
Dutch  barrier  would  be  taken  from  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
therefore  from  his  son ;  and  Marlborough  waa 


tbe  war  for  hia  own  Baka- 
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The  Dutdi  were  therefore  induced  to  reject  the 
demaiidB.  In  1709,  after  the  battle  of  Oaden. 
aide,  the  Frendi  kioK  again  tried  to  treat.  Tha 
allie*  now  denumded  the  resignation  of  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  succession,  together  with 
the  Teatoration  of  NHwfoundlaod  to  England. 
Louis  represented  that  his  grandsCD  would 
letuse  to  be  altogether  crow  nleaa.  Thereupon 
the  allies  demanded  that  if  Philip  would  not 
resign  Spain  within  two  months,  Louis  was 
to  jdedge  himaalf  to  Join  the  allies  in  expelling 
him  thence.  Next  year  the  n^otiations  of  the 
praTious  jfaz  wore  resumed  at  Gertrujdon- 
Wg.  In  theinterral  the  French  had  fought 
and  lost  the  battle  of  Ualplaquet.  Tha 
demands  of  the  previous  year  were  renewed, 
but  at  length  the  Knglish  and  Dutch  waived 
the  |>Dint  of  the  assistance  of  Louis  in 
ejecting  his  grandson.  But  the  opposition  of 
■MToy  and  Austria  rendered  general  ne){otia- 
tions  impnesibte.  In  Jan.,  ITil,  for  the  Gnt 
time,  proposals  were  made  from  the  side  of  the 
allies.  In  Jan.,  1712,  the  congress  of  Utrecht 
i^eaed.  By  April,  1713,  all  iLe  treaties  ware 
signed  except  that  between  France  and  the 
Empire  and  Emperor.  In  the  comae  of  1714 
tbey  also  were  concluded  at  Bastadt  and 
Baden.  The  terms  of  the  principal  treaties 
were :  [  1 )  Between  England  and  France. 
Tie  Protestant  auccesflion,  thcongh  the  house 
of  Hanover,  was  secured  ;  the  I^tender  was 
to  be  compelled  to  quit  France  ;  a  permanent 
soTorancB  of  the  crowns  of  Fiance  and  Spain 
was  solemnly  promised;  Newfoundland, 
Acadia,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  were 
ceded  to  England.  (2)  The  Dutch  secured  a 
strong  fortress  barrier  ;  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands were  banded  over  to  them,  and  Lille  was 
given  back  to  Franco.  (3)  The  Dukeof  Savoy 
■ecured  Sicily  and  the  title  of  king.  (1)  The 
treaty  between  Spain  and  England,  signed  in 
July,  granted  to  England  the  posseBSion  of 
QibiaJtar  and  Minorca  [BmiKieH  Tkeatt]  ; 
by  the  Asaiento,  a  contract  signed  at  Madrid, 
the  gnuit  of  slave  trade  was  withdrawn  from 
France  and  given  to  Elngland, 

Dumont,  SmiM  it  TroMa ;  Lwikj,  Hut.  of 

lTxlnida«,  Thb  Trbaty  ov  (Jan.  and 
Feb.,  lG4o),  IS  the  name  given  to  the  futile 
attempts  at  an  undetstandLng  made  between 
the  conunisadonera  of  the  king  and  the  Far. 
Uament  at  the  beginning  of  IGIS.  Bat  it 
WB*  soon  evident  that  the  demands  ot  the 
Parliamentarian  party  were  too  exorbitant  to 
be  granted,  for  thej  demanded  not  only  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy,  but  also  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Directory  instead  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prajer.  To  these  requirements 
they  added  the  command  of  tha  army  and 
navy,  and  tbe  renewal  of  hoBtilities  in  Ireland. 
The  king  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  go  bu(^ 
lengths,  and  after  some  three  weeks  hud  been 
wasted,  it  was  once  more  seen  that  the  final 
appeal  would  have  to  be  mode  to  the  sword- 
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modem  slurea  of  Banff,  Elgin,  and  Nkim, 
with  the  east  part  of  Invemen  and  Braemar 
in  Aberdeenshire.  They  are  mentioned  by 
Ftoletny  as  lying  between  the  Dumnonii  and 
the  Moray  Firth,  and,  according  to  Professor 
Rhf  B,  extended  "  from  the  Ness  to  the  upper 
course  of  the  Dee,  and  from  the  Moray  ^rth 
into  the  heart  of  Perthshire." 
Shft,  CMtc  Britaki. 

VKgkbOBdfl,  Tnk  Act  aoaivbt  (1704), 
empowered  all  juaticee  of  the  peace  to  arrest 
such  able-bodied  men  as  should  be  found 
wandering  about  withont  any  lawful  calling 
or  visible  means  of  enbaiiitenae,  and  hand 
them  over  as  recruito  to  her  Majeetj's  offic^a. 
It  was  strangly  approved  of  by  Mu-lborough. 
who  hoped  thereby  to  recruit  his  army,  but 
was  bitterly  oppoaed  by  Nottingham.  It  was 
oppoaed  in  the  Honae  of  Gammons,  chiefly, 
however,  because  of  the  objection  felt  by  the 
Torie*  towarda  a  standing  army.  In  the 
Upper  Eoute  tbe  bill  was  made  the  occaaion 
for  attacking  the  maan  oonduot  of  Sir  Nathan 
Wright. 

VagVUlcy  Acts.  Bnactments  against 
vagiancy  began  with  the  Statutes  of  Labourers 
[the  flrat  in  1346),  which  aimed  at  securing 
cheap  labour,  and  treated  the  labourers  who 
wandered  in  search  of  better  terms  as  orimi- 
nals.  By  the  Act  ot  1388 — the  origin  of  the 
English  poor  law — the  labourer  was  forbidden 
to  leave  the  hundred  where  he  served  without 
a  passport  frooi  his  hundred  declaring  the 
cause  of  his  journey.  In  1414  justices  ^  the 
peace  were  empowered  to  recover  fugitive 
labourers  by  writ  in  whatever  part  of  the 
country  they  might  be,  and  were  given  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  over  all  offenoea  oominitted 
by  them.  Tudor  legislation  on  tha  subject 
is  "  writteo  in  blood,"  and  marks  the  terror 
felt  in  tjie  break-up  of  medisval  aociety  at 
the  bands  of  vagrants  wandering  over  the 
country.  The  Act  of  1630  empowered  josticee 
and  borough  magistiates  to  cause  able-bodied 
vflgnints  "  to  be  tied  to  the  end  of  a  cart 
naked,  and  be  beaten  with  whips  througbout 
the  town  till  their  bodiea  wore  bloody."  Five 
years  later  it  was  added  that  they  were  to  be 
set  to  labour;  "ruttelors,"  >.«.,  vagabonds 
calling  tbcmBelves  serving  men,  were  to  have 
their  ears  mutilated,  and  for  the  second  offence 
lo  be  hanged.  By  the  Act  of  1547  the 
vHgrunt  was  to  be  branded,  and  given  as  a 
slave  for  two  years  to  anyone  who  asked  for 
him,  and  if  no  One  would  take  him  be  was  to 
be  sent  back  to  his  birthplace,  and  set  to  work 
on  the  highways,  if  necessary  in  chains.  But 
this  was  felt  to  be  too  severe,  and  in  1549  the 
the  statute  was  repealed,  and  the  previous 
Acts  again  came  into  forco.  The  Act  of  lo97 
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OTdering  vagmita  to  be  whipped,  sent  to 
their  place  of  wttlement,  and  there  placed  in 
the  hooie  of  corrrection,  and  that  of   1604, 


is  based  on  the  Act  of  1741  aad  1824,  b^ 
which  the  definttlonB  of  rogue  and  vagabond 
have  been  widolj  extended,  and  uttempts 
made  to  dutinguiih  between  varioiu  cla^eB 
of  offences.  It  is  Karooly  neccaeary  to  add 
that  impriionment  for  ahoit  periods  ban  taken 
the  place  of  whippinf  and  braDding-.  "It 
may  now  be  almost  stated  aa  a  general  propo- 
Btion  that  any  peraoa  of  bad  character  who 
prowhi  about,  apparently  for  an  unlawful 
purpose,  ia  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  rogue  and 
a  vagabond. " 

Htmhun,  Sit.  Crin.  Lam,  O.,  ch.  9. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

TiJanoa,  Atuiee  m  {d.  ISSO],  son  of 
Hugh  de  LuBignoQ  and  laabclla,  was  in  1250 
elected  Bishop  of  Winchester.  His  unpopu- 
larity was  very  great,  both  with  the  barons 
and  the  clergy,  and  he  was  driven  out  of 
Englsod  in  lioB.  His  qusirel  with  Boni. 
face  of  Savoy  in  I2S2  is  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  incidents  in  hia  life.  It  was  snid 
that  at  a  parting  banquet,  just  before  leaving 
England,  m  12j8,  he  attempted  to  poison  some 
of  his  chief  opponents,  but  this  assertion  rests 
on  no  Tery  anuientio  baKs. 

ValwUMt  Atlmir  SB,  Easl  o?  Pbn- 
BKOKi  (d.  1324),  was  the  son  of  William  de 
Valence  (q.v.).  He  was  placed  by  Edward  I. 
in  command  of  the  army  agmnst  Kobert 
Bruce,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  him  at 
Methven,  but  in  1307  ho  was  defeated 
by  the  Scots  at  London  Hill,  Shortly  after 
the  death  of  Edward  I.  he  resigned  hu  com- 
mand in  Scotland,  and  became  one  of  the 
royal  ministeiB.  He  whs  one  of  the  Ordainera 
(1310),  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Bannochbum  (1314).  Ho  strongly  opposed 
Qaveeton,  and  took  him  prisoner  at  Scar- 
borough, but  it  was  without  his  knowledge 
that  the  favourite  was  seized  by  Warwick, 
and  beheaded  without  triaL  This  violunt 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Warwick  and  Ian- 
caster  alienated  Pembroke,  who  then  endea- 
voured to  form  a  middle  party  between 
Lancaster  and  the  king,  and  fnini  Hay,  1318, 
to  1321  may  be  regarded  as  prime  minister. 
He  opposed  I^ncasler  in  1322,  and  was  one 
of  the  judges  before  whom  he  was  tried.  In 
1324  he  wBS  sent  over  to  dance  by  the  king, 
where  he  died — murdered,  it  was  said,  by 
the  ardors  of  Queen  Isabella. 

TftlsnM,  WiuJAH  Di  [d.  1294),  was  the 
son  of  Hugh  de  Lusignanand  Isabella,  iridow 
of  King  John,  and  consequently  halt-brother 
to  Henry  lil.,  from  whom  he  received  the 
earldom  of  Pembroke.  He  made  himself 
extremely  unpopular  in  England,  and  in  1 258 
waa  expelled  fiom  the  country.  He  subse- 
quently returned,  fonght  for  the  king,  and 
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after  the  battle  of  Lewes  hod  to  See,  while 
his  lands  were  confiscated.  The  defeat  of  the 
barons  restored  him  his  poeaeasions,  and  ho 
subsequently  received  la^  grants  of  land 
from  tiso  crown. 

ValratomorTALSNTiANA,  wssthe  Soman 
name  of  the  district  between  the  Wall  of 
tjeverus  and  that  of  Antoninus,  and  comprised 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  Northumberland, 
and  Cumberland.  In  309  the  country  between 
the  two  walls  was  won  back  from  Uie  Celtic 


.    .  Skene  is  inclined  to  throw  c(_ 

siderable  doubts  upon  the  generally-accepted 
proposition  that  Valentia  lay  between  the 
two  walls,  and  suggests  that  it  waa  in  reality 
Wales. 

TaI«a-I>Biiwh  Tkb  Battli  of  (1047), 
was  fought  between  Duke  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, aided  by  King  Henry  I.  of  France, 
and  the  rebellious  Norman  biutins.  William's 
victory  was  complete,  and  Srmly  established 
his  power.  Val-ee-Dnnes,  the  scene  of  the 
battle,  is  a  broad  plaiu  not  lax  from  Caen. 

TftlAtt^  La,  the  capital  of  Halts  (q.v.), 
was  besieged  from  Sept.,  1708,  to  Sept.,  1800, 
by  a  force  of  Maltese  and  English,  who  were 
anxious  to  drive  the  French  ont  of  the  island. 
After  being  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starration 
the  French  garrison,  commanded  by  General 
Vaubois,  were  compelled  to  surrender  to 
Oeneral  Pigot. 

TuioonT0T*s  Inland,  on  the  west  coast 

of  North  America,  was  in  1 84S  granted  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  1S58  it  became 
a  crown  colony,  and  in  186S  waa  iocorpoiated 
with  Britiah  Columbia  (q.v.),  whilst  five  years 
later  the  whole  province  became  pan  of  the 
I>ominion  of  Canada  (q.v.).  Its  provincial 
government  is  similar  to  that  uf  the  other 

Erovinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  consists  of  a 
eutenont-govemor,  an  executive  conndl,  and 
a  legislative  assembly.  The  capital  of  the 
island  is  Victoria,  and  the  chief  sonrces  of  its 
wealth  are  gold  and  coaL  The  construction 
of  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway  will  increase 
its  importanee  and  favour  its  development  in 
no  ordinary  degree. 

Tan  Disiasit'a  Land.  [Austraua.] 
Tui9,  Sir  Henbt,  tsb  Eldbk  {i.  1689,  d. 
1GS4),  was  eniployed  on  diplomatic  huainees 
by  Charlee  I.,  and  subsequently  became 
trcaaurer  of  the  royal  household.  In  1639 
he  waa  appointed  Secretaj?  of  State,  through 
the  queen's  influence.  He  was  a  bitter  op- 
ponent of  Strafford,  and  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  in  his  conviction.  He  held  his 
socrelaryahip  till  Nov.,  1641,  thoagh  be  de- 
['ideilly  inclined  towards  the  Oppoeitioa  in 
Parliament,  but  retired  into  private  life 
after  being  deprived  of  hia  offices.  Clarendon 
save  that  he  waa  the  last  of  the  king's  coun- 
•eUors  who  stayed  with  Puliunent,  and  that, 
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"  though  be  conctuTsd  in  all  the  malidout 
designs  against  the  Icing,  and  afainst  the 
Church,  he  grew  into  the  hatred  and  contempt 
of  Chose  who  had  mode  moet  uM  ol  him,  and 
died  in  universal  reproach," 

Van*,  Sim  Uemhy  {b.  1612,  d.  1662),  the  son 
of  Sir  Hemy  Vane,  ComptroUer  of  the  King's 
Houaeholit,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  Magdalen  HaU,  Oxford.  In  1635 
he  emigrated  to  MasfiachuBetta,  of  which  colony 
he  was  elected  governor,  but  after  a  year  a 
tenure  of  the  office  his  advocacy  of  unlimited 
religious  Ubert;  lost  him  hia  poat,  and  ho 
i«tDmed  to  England  in  1637.  In  the  Long 
Parliament  ha  became  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Root  and  Branch  party,  and  his  evidence 
played  an  important  part  in  Strafford's  trial. 
In  July,  1643,  Vane  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commiBSiDners  to  negotiate  the  alliance  with 
Scotland,  and  itoaabyhis  skill  that  the  clause 
"  according  to  the  Word  of  Glod,"  waa  inserted 
in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  In  the 
Pariiament  Vane  was  recognised  throughout 
as  one  of  the  ablest  leaden  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, and  aided  with  that  party  and  with  the 
army  against  the  PreabyteruuiB  in  1647.  Vane 
disapproved  of  the  violation  of  the  Parliament 
by  n^e's  Purge,BndtooknD  part  in  the  king's 
tnal.  He  waa  chosen  aa  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State  of  the  liepublio,  but  refused 
the  pn^iosed  oath  approving  of  the  punishment 
of  the  king.  As  head  of  the  commiasion 
governing  the  navy,  and  abaiiman  of  the 
committee  for  drawing  up  the  scheme  for  the 
OOnatitution  of  a  new  Parliament,  he  played  a 
very  important  part  during  this  period  ;  but 
hia  persutency  in  pressing  forward  the  passing 
of  his  measure,  and  refusing  CromwoU's  plan, 
led  the  general  to  oii>el  the  Kump  (IbfiS). 
In  leee  he  wrote  a  tract  entitled  A  Staling 
Qutilian  Propaimied,  proposing  the  calling  of 
a  general  convention  to  eetahliah  a  free  con- 
stitution, for  which  he  was  summoned  before 
the  Protector's  council,  and  imprisoned  at 
Carisbrooke  for  three  months.  In  Richard 
Cromwell's  Parliament,  Vane  represented 
Whitchurch,  and  headed  the  opposition  to  the 
new  government.  When  the  restored  Rmnp 
quarrelled  with  the  army.  Vane  took  part 
with  the  armv,  and  acted  in  the  Council  of 
State  established  by  it.  On  the  second  re- 
storation of  the  Rump,  Vane  was  punished 
by  being  expelled  from  Parliament  (Jan., 
1S60).  and  relegated  to  his  estates  in  Durham. 
Un  the  return  of  the  king  he  was  arrested 
(July,  1660],  and  wholly  excepted  from  the 
amneaty,  though  it  was  agreed  that  the  two 
Houses  should  petition  Charles  to  spare  his 
lite.  After  two  years'  imprisonment  he  was 
tried  (Juno.  1662),  and  sentenced  to  death, 
the  king  thinking,  as  he  wrote  to  Clarendon, 
that  ho  was  too  dangerooe  a  man  to  Uve  if  he 
could  honestly  be  put  out  of  the  way.  He 
was  executed  on  June  14,  1662. 

Fonter.  Brititk  StaUtBiBn.Tol.  iv.  -,  CkretidoD, 
aitt.  tf  tJU  Jtiballwa.  [C.  H.  F.  ] 


Vuuittart,  Hehbi,  was  a  Madias 
civilian  selected  to  succeed  Cliva  in  the 
government  of  Bengal  (176D).  He  deter- 
mined to  depose  Meer  Jaffiei  wid  place  Heer 
Coseim  as  niler  in  his  stead.  In  this  plan, 
however,  he  was  opposed  by  several  mem- 
bers of  hia  council-  His  attempts  to  force 
revenue  reforms  on  Meer  Cossim  ended  in  the 


success  which  attended  hia  measures  generally, 
Mr.  Vansitbtrt  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
very  good  intentions.  He  attempted  to  check 
the  illBgitimale  trading  which  the  Company's 
servants  carried  on  for  their  own  benefit.  In 
1765  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  in  176B 
was  appointed  one  of  a  company  of  three 
"  Supervisors  "  sent  out  to  India  by  the  Com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  investigation  and  re- 
form. On  tneii  voyage  to  Uindostan  the 
frigate  in  which  these  gentlemen  were  em- 
barked, disappeared  in  an  unaccountable  way, 
nothing  having  ever  been  heard  of  ita  unfor- 
tunate passengers  from  that  day. 

Varav^la,  Ths  Battle  of  (106B),  v 


ipletely  routed,  and  shortly 
afterwards  peace  was  made.  Varaville  is  on 
the  Dive,  not  far  from  Falaise. 

VuMtalam  is  a  word  signifying  the  con- 
dition of  feudal  dependence.  The  term  vouiu 
(from  a  Celtic  word  originslly  meaning  "  a 
growing  youth  ")  appears  first  in  Merovingian 
chroniclee  and  charters  in  the  sense  of  an  un- 
free  person,  while  in  the  Carolingian  period  it 
ia  used  for  a  freeman  who  has  commended  him- 
self to  some  more  powerful  person  or  corporx- 
tiun.  Commendation  was  symbolised  by  the 
act  of  homage,  which  was  accompanit-d  by  an 
oath  of  fealty.  But  at  first  the  relation  was 
a  purely  personal  one,  and  implied  no  change 
in  the  ownership  of  the  land.  It  was  only 
when  the  beneficiary'  tie,  that  relation  which 
arose  from  the  grant  of  a  benefice  with  the 
obligation  of  service,  waa  united  to  com- 
mendation that  the  status  known  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages  as  vassalage  was  perfected- 
Frank  feudalism  arose  then  principnlly 
from  the  union  of  the  beneficial  system  and 
commendation.  Though  commendation  fre- 
quently occurs  in  England,  its  part  in  the 
creation  of  the  English  nobility  bj-  service, 
and  of  the  semi-feudal  condition  of  things 
immediately  before  the  Conquest,  is  of  com- 
paratively smalt  importance  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  amilalHi  and  that  of  the  English 
judicial  system.  The  wordcnMW,  OTvaaaiHt, 
IB  of  very  rare  occurrenoe  before  the  Conqupst : 
though  as  early  as  Alfred  the  term  is  applied 
by  ABser  to  the  thanes  of  Somerset.  The 
Conquest  itself  univeraalised  a  feudal  tenure 
of  land  of  the  Continental  type,  and  with  the 
thing  came  the  name.     [Ebcoalibk-] 

Btabbg.  Coiul.  EM..  <.  §  65.  BS.  wbers  an  ac- 
coaat  of  Copttetnlal  raiwlige  Is  givaa ;  Waits, 
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M  BfidU-  Vtrlammm^. 


explained  as  aigmfpng  a  perton  next  in  dig- 
nity to  a  boroD,  or  merely  a  middle-dan  pro- 
prietor. Probably  a  vavanoar  ia  correctlT 
da&ned  as  "  a  sub-Taml  holding'  a  small 
flef."  The  word  is  n«od  in  the  prologue  to 
the  CamttThHrf  TaU*  in  referonce  to  the 
Franklin. 

TsUOM  XntlllT,  Thi  [Jul:r,  1806). 
Tallore,  a  fortrea  eighty-eight  miJea  ve«t  of 
Hadraa,  had  been  selected       "         '' 


govennnant,  and  subjected  to  little  peisonal 
restraint ;  but  made  osh  of  their  opportuni- 
ties to  foment  a  deep  spirit  of  disaffeotitm  in 
the  native  anny— a  design  in  vhich  they 
—"-»  gieatly  aided  hy  "-" 


military  code.  The  tiepoys, 
been  forbidden  to  appear  on  parade  with  ear- 
rings, or  any  distinctive  marks  of  caste ;  and 
were  alao  required  to  ahave  lie  chiu  and  trim 
the  moustuche  after  a  particular  model. 
These  unnecessary  ordets  were  particularly 
vexatiaua,  but  it  wai  a  new  form  preacitbed 
for  the  turban  which  gave  the  greatest  offence 
because  it  was  said  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  a 
Enropeajk  hat.  The  intrigues  of  tiie  Tippoo 
&niily  brought  the  afiair  to  a  head,  and  the 
insurrection  broke  out  early  in  July,  1806,  by 
Uie  seinure  of  the  powder  magaiiae  and  this 
assault  of  the  European  barracks.  The  Bepoys, 
however,  not  daring  to  face  the  English  sol- 
diers at  close  quarters,  kept  up  a  murderous 
Sre  from  a  distance  till  about  ITO  of  the 
English  troops  were  wounded  or  killed.  They 
then  fell  upon  the  ofGcers  of  the  garrison,  of 
whom  thirteen  were  slain.  The  surviving 
English  troops,  howarer,  managed  to  hold  their 
position  till  (he  arrival  of  Colonel  GJlleepio 
with  succour  from  ArcoL  An  inveatigation 
was  then  opened,  which  succeeded  in  fixing 
the  greater  guilt  of  the  revolt  on  the  l^ppoo 
femily,  who  were  accordingly  removed  to 
Calcutta. 

Tsnitsr,  Thohab  (rf.  16S1],  a  wine- 
cooper  by  trade,  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
Fifth- Monsrchy  men,  who  appeared  in  arms 
in  Loodon  in  Jan.,  1661,  demanding  the  estab- 
lishment of  tlie  monarchy  of  Christ.  Thongh 
only  a  small  number,  the  fanatics  fought  with 
great  bravery,  and  the  rising  was  not  sup- 
pressed without  some  difficulty.  Venner  and 
sixteen  others  were  executed. 

Tare,  Bik  FaANcia  (i.  1GS4,  d.  1608), 
accompanied  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ([(.t.)  t«  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  IGBT  was  preaent  at  the 
defence  of  Sluya  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  where 
he  greatly  distingmahed  himself.  Two  yean 
kter  he  defended  the  isUnd  of  Voom  a^init 


3  )  V«r 

Hanafeldt,  and  whilst  he  continued  to  fight  for 
the  States  performed  many  brilliant  actions. 
In  1896  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  to 
Cadiz,  and  in  the  following  year  accompanied 
Essex  in  his  unfortnnato  expedition  to  the 
AEOrea.  Towards  the  end  of  1597  he  returned 
to  the  Low  Countries  as  Governor  of  BriB, 
took  part  in  several  actions  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  defended  Ostend  against  an 
overwhelming  force.  In  1604,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peaoe  between  Englimd  and  Spain, 
he  returned  to  London,  where  ha  died. 


Countries,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Sluya.  He  Bucoeeded  his  brother  in  Uie  com- 
mand of  Brill  till  that  town  was  restored  to 
the  States  of  Holland  in  1616.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Thirty  Ye«»'  War  be  was  set 
at  the  head  of  the  force  destined  by  James  1. 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Palatinate,  but  on 
this  occanon  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Tilly 
at  Mamtheim.  He  was  created  Lord  Tere  of 
I'ilbury  by  Charles  I.  on  his  accession  to  the 
crown,  and  was  mode  Master  of  the  Ordnance 
in  1629. 

Tars,  HoBBBT  DS,  9th  Earl  dl  Oxfont, 
1st  Maniuis  of  Dublin,  and  I>uke  of  Ireland 
{i.  1392),  was  one  of  Eichard  ll.'s  chief  fa- 
vourites snd  advisers.  Ue  married  Philippa, 
daughter  of  Ingelnun  de  Coucy,  and  giand- 
danghter  of  Edward  III.,  but  subsequentlj, 
having  obtained  a  divorce  from  her,  he  mamed 
a  German  lady,  who  had  come  over  wit^ 
Aime  of  Bohemia  (1387).  De  Vere  quickly 
acquired  a  great  ascendency  over  the  yonnc 
Idiu*,  by  whom  in  1386  fae  was  created  Marquis 
of  Dublin,  receiving  as  an  appanage  the  whole 
territory  and  lordship  of  Ireland,  In  the 
next  year  he  received  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Ireland,  and  became  practically  the  ruler  di 
England.  His  chief  opponent  was  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  who  was  actuated  more  by 
Belfishneas  than  any  desire  for  good  govon- 
ment,  and  compelled  the  king  to  assent  to  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  regency. 
Juter  a  feeble  attempt  at  resistance,  the  Id^ 
"""  ^  *"  give  way,  and  the  chief  fav 


and,  fiikding  himself  ontmunhered,  fied  1. 
Ireland.  He  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  Par- 
liament, bat  succeeded  in  making  good  his 
escape  to  the  Continent.  In  13S9  he  succeeded 
to  the  WEalth  of  his  fellow  exile,  the  Earl  of 
Paris,  but  notwithstanding  this  he  seems 
to  have  died,  if  we  may  credit  Walsingbam's 
authority,  some  three  years  later  ia  great 
poverty  Wi  Louvain.    [SicoAan  II.] 

Tani«llil,THS  Battli  or  (Aug.  16, 1424), 
was  foDgtt  by  the  English,  under  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  against  the   oembined  French  and 
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Sootchforce,  conmuuided  bj  Buoh&n,  Conat&ble 

otFiance.  IlieivantofdiBciplIiieinthe French 
auay,  itnd  the  misconduct  of  the  Lmnbord 
mercenonea,  contributed  in  no  nuaU  degree 
to  the  victory  of  the  English.  The  French 
were  completely  routed,  Kud  out  ot  a  force  of 
18,001}  left  between  4,000  and  6,000  on  the 
field.  Amongst  those  who  fell  were  the  Con- 
Ht&ble,  and  t^e  Earl  ot  Douglas,  vrhile  the 
Duke  of  Alenfon  and  other  geneials  were 
taken  priaoneia.  This  victory  p»etically 
ensured  Uie  supremacy  of  the  English  in  the 
north  of  France.  Vemeuil  is  one  of  the 
biimtier  towns  of  Uaioe,  and  is  not  far  from 

Tsraicomw  (or  Vsnioohu),  Thk,  were 
an  ancient  British  tribe  who  inh&bited  part  of 
Perthahira,  the  whole  of  Angus,  and  a  large 
part  of  Kincardineshire.  According  to  Pro- 
lessor  Rhf  8  they  occupied  Meam,  An^iiB,  tmd 
the  eaat  ot  Fi^,  having  for  their  chief  town 
an  unidentified  place,  Oirea.  The  same  autho- 
rity regards  this  tribe,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  as  being  one  with  the  later  Mnatae, 
and  considers  them  to  have  been  on  the  whole 
neither  Qoidolic  nor  Brjthonio,  i.e.,  not 
Celtic  at  all  by  race,  bnt  members  o(  tiie 
aboriginal  Picts. 

Bh^  (MUe  Britain. 

Tanum,  EnwAnn,  Aokibai.  (b.  1684,  d. 
176T),  was  tbe  son  of  James  Vernon  (q.v.). 
Entering  ihe  navy,  he  served  in  the  Vi^ 
eipedition,  and  was  captain  at  twenty-one, 
and  rear-admirol  at  twenty-four.  Ue  was 
member  of  Parliament  for  Penrhyn  aod 
Portamouth  from  1727  to  1741,  and  in  this 
position  woa  a  strong  opponent  of  Walpole. 
In  1739  he  was  despatched  to  the  Antilles 
with  a  fleet  to  destroy  the  Spanish  establish- 
ments  there,  but  failed  in  his  attempt  f 


in  the  disastrous  expedition  against  Cartho- 
gena.  Bat  even  this  failure  did  not  destroy 
hil  popnlarity  at  home,  where  he  was  elected 
for  three  boroughs  at  once,  and  continued  to 
take  part  in  politics  for  some  years  afterwnrds. 
Btuiliope,  Hill,  of  Bnfliuut. 
Vmnon,  James  01.1708),  was  a  Whig 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  In 
Dec.,  1697,  on  the  sudden  resignation  of  Sir 
William  Trumball,  he  was  elevated  from  the 
post  of  Under-Secretary  to  that  of  Secretary 
of  State,  through  the  influence  of  Shrews- 
biu7  (^.v.).  Soon  afterwards,  in  conjunction 
with  Uootegue,  he  was  elected  for  West- 
minster. He  attempted  in  vain  to  moderate 
the  violence  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Resumption  Bill,  proposing  that  WiUiam 
should  oe  allowed  to  retain  a  third  of  the  Irish 
grants.  When  the  Partition  Treaties  were 
discussed  he    carried  a  resolution   that   the 


Ranke,  "  a  pliant  Whig,  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  he  knew  how  to  avoid  '""^^"g  eoemiee 
of  those  he  was  obliged  to  injnre;  one  seea 
from  his  letten  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
ever  cautions,  even  in  his  warmest  confldences 
— a  caution  needful  in  one's  lifetime,  no 
doubt,  bnt  useless  to  posterity.  One  would 
gladly  have  seen  plainer  language  in  his  Cor- 
respcotdence."  Vernon's  CorTapandtma  from 
lOOe  to  170B  wot  edited  by  G.  P.  R.  James, 
in  three  volumes,  and  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  the  years  it  covers. 
Buke,  Hid.  if  Bug.;  MacuUaj,  Hid.  a/ Ek(. 

VmniUk,  CoMOKisi  or  (1922).  This  con- 
gress, which  met  in  the  yea  18SS,  consisted 
of  the  lepresentativeB  of  the  Ave  great  powers 
of  Europe,  viz.,  England,  represented  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Strangford ; 
France,  represented  b^  HH.  de  Mont- 
morency and  Chatesabnand  ;  Bnssia,  by  the 
Emperor  Aleiander  in  person  and  Count 
Neaaelrode ;  Austria,  by  Prince  Mettemich ; 
and  Prusda,  by  Prince  HardenbeiS.  Th" 
chief  topics  for  discussion  were :  ( 1 )  The  in- 
surrection in  Greece  and  the  relations  between 
Baseia  and  "Turkey ;  (2)  the  evacuation  of 
Piedmont  and  Naples  by  the  Austrian  troops ; 
(3]  the  slave  trade,  which,  however,  oould  not 
be  done  away  with  becaote  of  the  French 
interests  involved  in  that  traffic ;  (4)  the 
question  of  the  independence  of  the  revolted 
South  American  States  end  the  piracy  of  the 
neighbouring  aeas ;  (6)  the  qae«tion  aa  to 
active  inteiterence  in  Spain.  On  this  last 
subject  England  was  iaolated,  all  the  other 
powen  declaring  that  they  would  follow  the 
example  of  Fiance  in  thmr  diplomatio  reia- 
tious  with  Spain. 

TsmillM,  Tks  Tuatt  op  (Sep- 
tember, 1783),  closed  the  war  between  Eng- 
land aiid  France,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States.  The  principal  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  VenaiUes  were :  The  fuU  lecognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  on  the 
part  of  England,  with  the  recognition  of  the 
limila  of  that  repnblic,  which  also  kept  the 
right  of  fishing  in  the  Newfoundland  waters. 
England  returned  to  France  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  ;  in  the  West  Indies,  St.  Lucia  and 
Tobago ;  in  the  East,  Pondicherry,  Chandcr- 
nagore,  together  with  right  of  troe  commerce. 
Prance  gave  up  the  island  of  New  Grenada, 
St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  St.  KitU,  Nevis,  Hont- 
aarrat,  and  othcrv.  In  Africa  England  re- 
nounced Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  and 
restored  Gorec.  bnt  was  guaranteed  the  poaaeii- 
sion  of  Fort  St.  James  and  the  river  Gambia, 
with  a  right  to  share  in  the  gum  trade  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Jean  to  Portendick. 
Permission  was  also  given  to  fortify  Dunkirk. 
As  regards  Spain,  Minorca  and  the  floridaa 
were  given  up  by  the  English,  who  wei^ 
however,  to  be  allowed  to  oat  log- wood  within 
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HDd  tlie  Bahamu  rgatored  to  thmi.     HoUimd 

jisldsd   Negapatam,   and   pTDinued    not   to 

haniffi  Rnghgh  naTigation  in  the  Eaatern  Seas. 

Koah  and  Hohoell,  Biit.  in  TniUi  ii  Pate; 

XaMu,  Sid.  it  tnniti. 

TlnrpntiBTl  was  wnt  into  Britain  as 
"  legatuB  legionum  "  in  the  yeai  t3  a.d.  In 
this  capacity,  occordina;  to  Suetoniui,  he 
foQght  thirty  hattlea  with  the  natiroa,  took 
twenty  of  tlieir  towna,  and  subdued  the  lele 
of  Wight.  After  attaining  the  Empire  (70 
A.D.}  he  continued  to  take  some  interest  in 
Britain,  to  which  isUnd  he  >ent  more  than 
one  army  {or  the  porpoM  ol  conquest, 

Tntin,  Thb.  Thiii  province,  vhich  lay 
on  the  borderland  of  France  and  Normandy 
had,  according  to  the  Ifonnan  vriten,  been 
ceded  by  King  Henry  I.  of  Fiance  to  Duke 
Robert  of  Normandy  hb  the  price  of  hia  assia- 
tance  in  that  soTerei)(n'B  restoration.  During 
the  yean  of  William's  childhood  it  had  been 
resumed  by  France,  and  the  conauest  of 
Maine  and  England  had  occupied  this  duke's 
time  too  fuUy  to  give  him  leisure  to  reclaim 
the  smaller  province  till  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign.  At  last,  irritated  by  the  l^^rench 
king's  jests,  and  the  ravages  committed  on 
Norman  ground  by  th3  French  commandois 
in  Mantes,  he  entered  the  Teiin  in  1087. 
Mantes  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  it  was 
g  embers  of  this  town 
with  the  accident  which 
put  an  end  to  his  life. 

TicUsOwund  was  the  title  given  to 
Thomas  Cromwell  in  his  capacity  of  exercising 
' '  all  the  spiritual  aathoritv  belonging  to  the 
king  as  head  of  the  Church,  for  £e  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  all  cases  touching  the 
ecclemastical  iuTisdiotion.  and  the  godly  re- 
formation and  redress  of  all  errors,  heresies, 
and  abuses  in  the  same  Church,"  in  163S.  In 
1 039  Cromwell  was,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
empowered  to  tit  in  utis  capacity  "on  the 
nfftt  syde  of  the  Parliament,  and  upon  the 
same  founne  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
burie  syttsth  on,  and  above  the  same  Arch- 
bishop and  his  succaasorB."  It  was  in  his 
uipacity  of  Vicar-OeneraL  that  Cnnnwdl 
issued  the  commission  for  inquiry  into  the 
religious  houses  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Viotoxia  Alaxuidrins,  Quseh  (i. 
1819,  (.  1837),  is  the  only  child  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Kent  (the  eon  of  George  HI.), 
and  the  Princess  Louisa  Victoria  of  Baxe- 
Coborg  (relict  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Leiningen).  The  Duke  of  Kent  died  1830, 
and  the  general  education  of  the  Princess  was 
directed,  under  her  mother's  care,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  wife  of  the 
third  duke.  She  sncceeded  to  the  throne 
in  1837;  was  married,  1840,  to  his  late  High- 
new  Prince  Albert  of  Saie-Coboi^  Ootha, 
who  died  Dec  14,  1861.  (For  the  chief 
«vant«  of  her  Majesty's  ndgn,  see  CRtitBAH 


Was;   Indian  Uutiht;    Cork  Laws;   Ibi- 
LAxn;    Palhsbstoh;     Pul;     Gi-adbtohb; 

BkACOHSnsLD,  &0.] 

TianiLS,  Thb  Cohsbbsb  or  (1814 — 16), 
met  to  settle  the  afbira  of  Europe  after  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon  and  the  entry  of  the 
allies  into  Pans.  The  Congress  was  attended 
by  pleiupotentiane«  of  all  the  great  poireTB 
and  moat  of  the  smaller  ones  of  Enrope. 
England  was  represented  by  Lord  Castlereagh. 
The  prooeedinga  of  the  congress  were  much 
interfered  with,  first  by  the  continual  gaieties 
indulged  in  by  the  princes  and  ambasaadots  in 
Vienna  ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  divergence  of 
viewi  that  hetame  manifest  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  powers.  A  dispute, 
indeed,  had  arisen  before  the  formal  opening 
of  the  congress.  An  attempt  had  been  made 
by  Austria,  Prumia,  Russia,  and  England,  to 
get  Ihe  entire  management  of  the  omference 
into  their  hands,  and  to  exclude  Fiance  and 
the  smaller  powers  from  the  settlement  of 
Europe.  Thu,  however,  failed  through  the 
dutsrmination  of  TUleyntnd,  who  asserted 
the  rights  of  France  and  the  secondary  states. 
In  the  congress  lUelt  it  was  evident  that  an 
arrangement  had  been  made  between  Frusna 
and  Kunia  for  the .  disposal  of  the  territories 
occnpied  by  their  troops;  and  this  was  so 
unwelcome  to  the  others  that  in  Jan.,  IBIG, 
a  saoret  convention  was  entered  into  between 
England,  France,  and  Austria,  to  compel  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  they  advocated.  Tbla 
attitude  of  the  three  powers  compelled 
Russia  and  Prussia  to  agree  to  a  compromise, 
and  the  settlement  was  hastened  by  tJie  news 
of  Bonaparte's  escape  from  Flba  (Feb.  26, 
1814).  It  was  agreed  that  a  large  portion  of 
Saiooy  should  be  given  to  Prussia,  Posen 
should  belong  to  Pruasia,  and  Oalida  to 
Austria,  while  the  rest  of  Poland  was  secured 
to  Russia;  Luxemburg  was  given  to  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland  waa  reorganised,  the 
Bourbons  were  restored  to  Naples,  the  minor 
German  states  were  restored,  and  the  congress 
declared  a  universal  disapprobation  of  the  slave 
trade.    The  congress  closed  June  9,  1816. 


Tiauift,  CowPEREMCB  DP  (1SB3).  TowBrds 
the  end  of  July,  1SG3,  a  conference  of  the 
four  great  powers  was  held  at  Vienna.  This 
conference  adopted  a.  certain  note  which  had 
been  pre^Tously  drawn  up  in  Prance  as  the 
embodiment  of  their  views  as  to  the  Russo- 
Turkiah  question.  Russia  at  once  acceded 
to  these  temui,  bnt  the  Porte  refused  its 
consent,  objecting  to  certain  postages.  Theae 
objections  the  great  powers  subsequently 
allowed  to  have  been  well-founded ;  for,  as 
the  Sultan  said,  he  conld  not  accept  a  doctrine 
whose  terms  implied  that  the  prinlegeaotthe 
Greek  Church  in  his  domains  were  only  main- 
tained by  the  championship  of  Busna,  and 
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aito  threw  doubts  on  the  good  &ith  of  the 
Torldah  govemment  as  regturda  ita  fnlfilmeat 
of  treaty  obligstiuiis.  The  Port«  deckred 
war  on  Oct.  b,  upon  which  the  cxnigreea  in- 
quired on  what  terma  Turirey  would  treat  foi 
peace.  The  reply  was :  Only  on  the  immediate 
and  complete  evacuatioQ  of  Moldavia  and 
WaJlachia,  the  renewal  of  the  treaties,  and 


congreas  accordingly  drew  up  a  protocol  to 
this  bffect,  and  forwarded  it  to  Ruuia,  which 
power,  however,  rejected  the  tenuB  offered, 
and  proposed  five  new  ones  (Jan.  13,  1BS3). 
These  heing  found  impossihie  of  acceptance, 
the  conference  disBolved. 

Tiffnnk,  The  Secomd  Coho&bbs  op,  met 
in  Hatch,  I806,  and  coneieted  of  pleni- 
potentiariea  from  England  (Lord  J.  RubbuII), 
France,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Hoaaia.  On 
March  26  it  was  adjourned,  and  only  re- 
opened towards  the  middle  of  April.  Within 
a  few  daya  Lord  Russell  left  Vienna,  the 
French  representative  followed  aoon,  and 
though  the  congress  lingered  On  till  the  early 
days  of  June,  it  accompliehed  nothing. 
Klogltka,  Tlu  Intatitn  (^  li^  Crimta. 

^9ima,  Tub  TaKAir  or  (March,  1731), 
completed  the  settlement  of  Europe  designed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Seville.  By  that  tr»ty 
the  Emperor  nod  been  iaolated  in  Europe. 
He  seiiad  the  duchy  of  Farma,  and  it  seemed 
likely  tiiat  England,  in  conjunction  witii 
France  and  Spain,  would  be  forced  into  a 
war  which  would  result  in  acquisitions  by 
France  in  the  Auatrian  Netherlands  whii^ 
would  be  dangerous  to  England.  Accord- 
ingly, Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  conjunction 
with  Holland,  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor.  England  guaranteed  the  Fragmatio 
Sanction,  which  aecured  the  auccession  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  while  Aiutria  "ooceptad 
the  terms  proposed  at  Seville,  agreed  to 
destroy  the  Ostend  Company,  to  establish 
Don  Carlos  in  hia  duchies,  and  not  again  to 
threaten  the  balance  of  European  power." 
The  treaty  was  signed  without  the  ~"  '*--- 
tion  or  assent  of  I'ranco. 


in  17D2  under  tbe  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  with  Sir  George  Rooke  at  the  head 
of  the  fleet.  It  consisted  of  fifty  vessels,  ol 
which  thirty  were  English  and  twenty  Dutch. 
On  July  1  they  sailed  from  St.  Helen's,  and  on 
Aug.  1 2  they  anchored  in  the  harboor  of  Cadia. 
Tbroagh  disunion  and  jealousy,  very  little 
was  effected  at  this  place  besides  the  plunder 
of  a  few  ports.  News,  however,  now  arrived 
&om  England  of  the  arrival  of  the  Bponiah 
galleons  in  the  Bay  of  Vigo,  and  instructions 
to  take  or  destroy  them  were  forwarded  to 
Sir  George  Rooke,  who,  however,  had  re- 
ceived this  information  etiriier.  The  Dutch 
T<Md(  were  DommuniEatad  with,  and  on  Oct. 
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11  it  was  leaolved  to  attempt  to  capture  the 
French  and  Spaoiah  ships  which  were  drawn 
up  at  Vigo  Bay,  in  a  position  defended  by  a 
boom  and  a  cattle.  Next  day  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde  landed  some  soldien  to  effect  a 
diversioui,  and  these  soon  made  themselves 
moafere  of  the  ca<Qe.  Meanwhile  the  boom 
was  forced  by  the  English  shipH,  and  the 
French  admiral,  seeing  destruction  imminent, 
gave  orders  to  set  Are  to  his  own  vessels.  Of 
the  enemy's  men-of-war  eleven  were  hnmt, 
four  were  taken  by  the  English  and  six  by 
the  Datch.  Of  tbe  galleons  ax  were  taken 
by  the  English  and  five  bj  the  Dutch,  who, 
however,  sunk  six  others.  Of  the  treasure 
on  board,  valued  at  more  than  40,000,000 
"pieeea  of  eight,"  moch  had  been  taken  on 
shore  before  our  arrival,  and  booty  to  the 
amount  of  about  11,000,000  "pieoesof  ei|^t" 
alone  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 


the  War  < 
was  the  sequel  to  the  unfortunate  defeat  of 
the  allies  in  Spain  at  Brihuega.  That  defeat 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  slugKuluieas  of  the 
Imperial  genoial,  Staremberg,  in  the  support 
of  General  Stanhope.  On  ooming  within 
sight  of  Brihuega  at  last,  Staremberg  found 
that  Stanhope  had  surrendered,  and  at  once 
attempted  to  retreat,  but  finding  that  step 
impossible,  he  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  ot 
battle.  He  had  hut  thirteen  thousand  op- 
posed to  twenty.  The  left  wing  of  the  allied 
troops  was  completely  routed  by  the  cavalry 
of  the  enemy,  amongst  whom  was  Philip,  the 
French  candidate  for  the  crown.  Instssd, 
however,  of  proceeding  to  attack  the  re- 
mainder of  our  army,  the  victorious  troops  fell 
to  plundering  the  baggage,  leaving  Starem- 
b«g  (roe  to  contend  wilh  the  left  wing,  a 
contest  in  which  he  was  so  tax  successful  that 
by  nightfall  he  yna  left  in  possession  of  the 
field,  from  which  the  Duke  of  VendAme  and 
Philip  had  galloped  in  haslo.  The  enemy's 
cannon  were  taken  and  our  own  recaptured, 
but  the  allied  forces  had  suffered  so  much  in 
the  action,  that  Staremberg  deemed  it  ad- 
viaibie  to  retreat  to  Samgossa. 

J.  H.  BnrUiii,  Bn«ii  of  Qhhk  Amu:  KalioB, 

Till«aftg«,   ▼iUoini.     These    words 

i«>pectively  denote  the  depressed  condition, 
and  the  class  to  which  at  one  time  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  population  that  was  in  immediate 
contact  vrith  the  soil  belonged.  The  villein 
class  was  the  aggregate,  formed  by  polibeal 
and  social  influencea,  of  several  classes,  some 
similar  and  all  distinguishable,  which  busn 
to  be  drawn  closer  to  one  another  long  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  reaiJied  (heir 
common  level  years  after  that  event  It  is 
a  fair  surmise   that    the  mutual   attraction 


lertTiaed  on  each  other  by  the  various  kinds 
lAemci,  the  former  sinking,  the 
till  they  m«t  and  blMtde^  had 
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ligrht  b 
man 


been  working  from  an  early  date.  The  ci/fcim, 
howaver,  were  origioall^  thoee  who  liad  h 
lO  share  in  the  common  land  of  a  vill, 
.  Semaday  Book  wui  compiled,  the 
■ecnDOS  of  the  Jabonring  population  that  were 
in  a  few  ^neraiionB  to  combine  into  the 
genenl  villian  class  were  known  as  bordtirt, 
tvltari  or  eotitti,  ur/i,  and  tiillevu,  the  first 
and  lut  in  enormous  majority.  Theee  may 
be  assumed  to  have  already  come  to  differ  in 
degree  oely  ;  perhaps  they  were  not  tax  ftom 
the  substantial  amalgamatioD  which  eventually 
made  a  single  class  of  them.  When  the 
coalescence  and  degiadation  were  complete, 
they  bure  many  names.  As  tillers  of  the  soil, 
and  ol  a  status  distinct  from  that  of  the 
lower  class  in  towns,  they  were  called  riuliei ; 
as  being  eiclosiTely  of  English  hirth  natitet 
or  R(i/i ;  ciffcifu  because  they  were  bound  to 
live  on  the  villa,  which  had  now  become  the 
property  of  feudal  lords ;  and  arft  becaoas 
they  had  to  servo  another's  wilL  The  featnre 
ill  the  condition  that  accompiinieil  every  one 
of  its  varying  stageB  and  Oistinctions,  and 
doubtless  Sxcd  the  fate  of  the  different  con^ 
stituents  of  the  class,  and  may  consequently 
be  taken  tor  the  m(«t  significant,  was  the 
dependence  of  every  member  of  it  on  a 
saperior,  the  existence  of  an  intermediary 
through  whom  alone  they  came  under  the 
e^  of  the  law,  and  by  whom  alone  their 
rights  could  be  asserted.  The  moment  this 
is  seen  in  the  historio  development  of  our 
system — and  it  is  clearly  seen  in  the  later 
Anglo-Saxon  rule,  that  no  man  could  he  lord- 
less — at  that  moment  we  become  aware  of 
a  general  set  among  the  humbler  dwellers  in 
the  land  towards  villenage.  The  fresh  im- 
petus given  to  the  feadal  principle  by  the 
Conquest,  and  the  indifference  of  Norman 
jod^  to  the  degrees  of  English  dependence, 
insuted  the  completion  of  the  process ;  when 
the  twelfth  century  began,  the  men  whose 
labour  raised  the  necessary  food  for  nil,  were 
in  huge  proportion  "  irremovable  cultivators," 
holding  their  cottages  and  patches  of  ground 
at  the  will  of  others,  liarely  capable  of  political 
rights,  and  at  the  mercy  of  othera  for  the 
exercise  of  such  social  rights  as  the  law  doled 
out  to  them ;  in  a  word,  dependent  on  those 
who  had  lordship  over  them  for  everything 
that  made  living  possible,  and  life  support- 
■tble.  The  peciuiar  facts  of  their  condition 
were  summed  in  the  single  fact,  they  had 
a  master.  This  master  commanded  their 
services  ;  had  nominally  power  to  take  from 
themeverytbingthoypossessed:  could  transfer 
them  in  the  lump  with  the  land  they  tilled; 
th<  ... 
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recktmed  part  of  the  stock  of  his  estate ; 
Bf^nst  hia  will  they  were  not  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  from  the  conditions  of  their  hirth. 
They  c«uld  not  buy  their  freedom  from  him 
with  their  own  money,  because  all  they  had 
was  in  his  power.  If  a  villein  ran  away  from 
his  lord,  he  not  only  loat  the  holding  that 


I   hia  aide,  ever 


afforded  him  a  livelihood,  but  wa«  liable  to  be 
dragged  bock  to  his  former  dependence.  The 
consent  of  his  lord  was  needed  to  his  be- 
coming a  knight  or  clerk,  or  to  his  educating 
his  cluldreti  for  the  service  of  the  Chui«h. 
Yet  his  lard's  authority  over  him  was  not 
unbomided;  for  his  cruelty  or  ncKlect  the 
villein  had  a  remed}'  in  the  king^s  court. 
And  from  all  oppressions  but  his  lord's  he 
was  absolutely  safe  ;  the  taw  redressed  the 
wrongs  done  to  him  by  othen  as  promptly  as 
those  of  the  most  law-worthy  msn  in  the 
kingdom.  He  had,  moreover,  many  comforts 
and  little  reBponsibility.  He  was  generally 
left  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  amall 
farm  and  the  gains  of  his  industry,  waa 
exempt  from  service  in  war,  and  often  found 
his  lord  an  indulgent  master.  There  was 
more  than  one  door  to  freedom  that  he  might 
contrive  to  open ;  residence  in  a  town  as 
member  of  a  gitd  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
unclaimed  by  nis  lord,  nude  a  ' 
of  him ;  the  ChuKti  wag  On  "■" 
raising  her  strong  .  voice 
emancipation.  Nor  was  he  always  an  uttar 
nonentity  in  politica,  or  overlooked  in  the 
great  securities  of  the  national  rights.  Bis 
oath  was  received  in  the  great  inquests ;  he 
was  represented  in  the  locsl  gatherings;  the 
Groat  Charter  guaranteed  his  wainflge  against 
legal  distraint.  In  course  of  time  the  villein's 
position  came  (o  be  something  like  this  :  he 
owed  his  lord  the  customary  services,  whereby 
his  lord's  demt^ne  was  cultivated ;  and  to 
render  those  his  continual  presence  on  his 
lord's  estates  was  required ;  but  his  lord 
could  not  refuse  him  his  customanr  rights  in 
return,  "bis  house  and  lands  and  rights  of 
wood  and  hay,"  and  in  relation  to  every  <me 
hut  his  lord,  his  capacity  as  a  citizen  was 
unqualified — "  he  might  inherit,  purchase, 
sue  in  the  courts  of  law,"  His  omdition,  too, 
had  a  tendency  to  improve ;  custom  raised 
his  hold  upon  his  house  and  land  into  a  form 
of  tenure — that  by  vilienage,  which  even- 
tually developed  into  copyhold — he  waa  al- 
lowed to  pay  bis  rent  in  money  instead  of 
service :  in  many  cases  hia  lord's  graap  upon 
him  giadually  relaxed ;  the  current  of  the 
time  ran  in  favour  of  enfianchisement.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  large 
number  of  the  villeiiu  had  become  actually,  a 
large  number  virtually,  free ;  these  were 
"  free  to  cultivate  their  land,  to  redeem  their 
children,  to  find  the  liest  market  for  their 
labour."  This  beneficial  movement  was 
checked  by  the  Qreat  Plague,  when  the 
scATcity  of  labour  gave  the  lords  an  interest 
in  recovering  stray  or  baU-liberatod  villeins, 
and  the  etaps  they  took  to  this  end  drove 
the  whole  class  to  insurrection.  The  aboli- 
tion of  vilienage  and  substitution  of  rent  tor 
its  services  were  among  the  demands  of  the 
inaureents  of  1381.  The  check,  however, 
was  but  temporary ;  disappointed  of  their 
immediate  object  and  orudly  punished  as 
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they  were,  the  nutics  banefltsd  m&teiuUy  by 
the  outbnnt.  "The  landlordt  caaaed  tbe 
pnctioe  of  demanding  base  lerviuee;  Uiey 
let  their  landa  to  leasehold  tenanta,  and  ac- 
cepted monej  paymeota  ia  liea  of  labour ; 
they  ceased  to  recall  Uie  emancipated  labourer 
iato  serfdom,  or  to  oppose  his  auertioD  of 
right  in  the  courts  of  the  manor  and  the 
county."  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
emancipation  hod  long  been  common,  tbat 
the  law  was  now  making  for  freedom,  throw- 
ing the  burden  of  proof  on  the  ckimiuit  lord, 
and  construing'  doubtful  poiiit«  in  favour  of 
the  claimed — ruling,  for  instance,  that  do 
bastard  could  be  a  viliuin.  These  caoaee 
affected  inainly  the  "villeins  reffardent,"  as 
those  whose  boodage  was  dependent  on  land 
and  disabled  them  only  towards  their  lords, 
were  called.  It  is  suspected  that  there  were 
also  in  KngljLnd  *'  villeins  in  gross,"  whose 
villenage  was  personal  and  absolute,  whose 
services  at  least  could  be  sold  in  open  market, 
and  who  hod  not  a  trace  of  political  status ; 
but  this  is  still  a  disputed  point-  "  We  niay 
conjecture  that  the  villein  regardent  had 
fallen  into  villenage  by  occupying  some  of 
the  demesne  of  the  lord  on  servile  conditions, 
and  that  the  villein  in  gross  was  a  chattel  of 
the  lord  whom  he  paid  or  maintained  by  a 
Bimilar  allotment  i^  land."  But  even  the 
more  debased  form  slowly  gave  way  before 
continuous  chsrteiB  of  enfrenchiseinent ;  by 
this  process  the  last  isolated  bondmen  and 
their  families  were,  in  Eli&ibeth's  i^ign, 
quietly  absorbed  in  Uie  general  mass  of  free 
citisens. 

Btalibs,  Onat.  HUt. ;  Halla,  KUdli  Jm  : 
BoBsr*.  Sii  Cnturiu  of  Wari  suit  Waift;  Sat- 
boliDi.  Tht  Sagliili  KiUoff  Conwiiiftflv. 

[J,  R.] 
^UitTB,  UlLizABETH  id.  IT30],  was  one  of 
the  ladies-in- waiting  to  Princess  (afterwords 
Queen)  Mary  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
with  Willifun  of  Orange.  8he  became  t£e 
prince's  mietress,  for  althoagh  "dostitate  ot 
personal  attractions  and  disfigured  by  a 
hideous  squint,"  she  was  a  woman  of  con- 
siderable talents,  and  "to  tbe  end  of  her  life 
great  politicians  sought  her  advice."  In  1693 
Williun  employed  hat  in  vain  to  try  and  induce 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  accept  oSice.  She 
married  George  Hamilton,  afterwards  Ei 


very  unpopular  when  grossly  exaggerated  in 
volne  by  the  commission  sent  to  inquire  into 
the  Irifdi  forfeituros  (1S9S).  It  was  against 
Lady  Orkney,  Woodstock,  and  Seppel  that 
the  Reenmption  Bill  of  1700  was  chiefly 
directed. 

HwiuiIaT.  ffM.  tf  Aifl. 

TillliarA.THEBATTLBOP(Aug.  21,  1808), 

during  the  Peninsular   War,   was   brought 


on  by  an  oSensive  movement  of  the  French 
army  under  Junot,  tonr  days  after  the 
combat  ot  Rorica.  The  village  of  Vimieta 
stands  in  a  small  plain  at  the  foot  of  hills, 
near  the  river  Uaceir&t  and  about  nine 
miles  &om  Torres  Vedras.  Sir  Arthur 
Welleoley's  abject  was  to  keep  near  tJie  coast, 
in  order  to  protect  t^e  landing  of  British 
troops;  but  although  holding  the  road  to 
Torres  Vedras,  he  bad  been  forestaUsd  at  that 
place  by  Junot,  who  had  collected  there  tiie 
scattered  troops  of  Laborde  and  Loison. 
Weliesley  accordingly  took  up  a  defensive 
position,  occupying  two  ridges  and  some  high 
ground  between  tbem.  On  the  high  ground 
to  tlie  south  of  the  village,  Weliesley  placed 
Fane  and  Anstruther  with  some  infantry  and 
six  guns,  while  the  bulk  of  the  troops  occupied 
the  range  west  of  the  Haceira.  On  the  heights 
to  tlie  esst  and  north  few  troops  were  pcsted 
owing  to  a  want  of  water.  Junot's  plan  was 
to  attack  these  heights,  so  thinly  defended, 
and  so  to  outflank  the  British  left;  but 
Weliesley,  to  meet  this,  withdrew  largr 
bodies  fnnn  the  right.  The  French  attack 
on  the  centre,  which  was  intended  to  be 
■uppotted  by  the  troops  who  were  told  off  to 
outoank  and  destroy  thu  English  left,  met 
with  some  little  success  at  first,  hut  was 
checked  at  the  summit  of  the  plateau  by  the 
60th,  who  drove  them  back  over  tbe  edge, 
and  a  cavalry  charge  completed  their  rout. 
In  the  meantime  tJhe  French  troops  on  thf 
right,  having  too  late  extricated  themselveA 
from  the  ravines  whidi  had  intercepted  their 
progress,  attacked  Ferguson  on  the  extreme 
left,  but  were  vigorously  repulsed.  The 
pursuit,  which  would  bave  destroyed  the 
French  army,  routed  as  it  was,  was  arrested 
by  BuxTBrd,  who  had  arrived,  and  now  took 
up  the  command. 

Napier,  Pntimbir  Wal. 
Ti&omt,  Hbnxt,  was  one  of  tiie  chief 
leaders  and  oratora  of  the  ChnrtiBtB.  He  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Newport  for  the 
violence  of  his  langnage.  A  moet  determined 
attack  was  made  on  the  prison  to  release  him. 
but  it  was  repelled  by  the  enei^y  of  the 
mayor.  Hr.  Phjllipe,  and  the  troops  stationed 
at  Newport  (1839). 


EnniBcorthy,  in  Wexford.  The  Irish  rebels, 
headed  "by  Father  Hurphy,  assembled  bore,  es- 
tablisheda  camp,  and  committed  fearful  cruel- 
tiea  in  tbe  neighbourhood.  From  May  29  till 
the  time  when  the  camp  was  stanned,  the 
massacre  of  Protestants  was  a  matter  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  On  June  26,  the  British 
troops,  under  the  command  of  General  I^ke, 
advanced  from  five  sides  to  attack  the  rebels, 
the  road  to  Wexford  being,  however,  perhaps 
intentionally,  left  open.  The  camp  was  taken 
without  much  fightmg,  imlyfOO  out  of  16,000 
being  kiUed.    TWtoen  gun^  however,  were 
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Tirgil.  PoLTDou  a.  1470  F  d.  1655  F}. 
was  born  at  Urbino.  Bemg  sant  by  Alex- 
ander TL  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  Peter's  Pence,  be  »o  faTOnr- 
iMj  impreaBed  Henry  VII.  aa  to  malce  that 
king  desirous  ol  keeping  him.  in  his  realm. 
Being  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Wella,  he 
was  induced  by  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
to  undertake  to  compile  a  history  of  Engluid. 
This  work  waa  oomplated  alter  several  years* 
labooT,  and  was  published  at  Baele  in  I&34. 
It  conaiats  of  tventy-«iz  books,  and  extends 
to  the  and  of  Heorv  Vll.'a  reign.  Though 
of  coDtemporary  authority  only  for  the  latter 
yeais  of  Henry  VII.,  Polydore's  production 
merits  great  pniae  as  being  the  Srat  English 
history  which  is  critically  compiled  from  the 
annals  of  the  older  chronicles.  About  1S50 
Polydore  Virgil  went  abroad  again,  still, 
however,  enjoying:  the  revenues  of  his  English 

Seformenta,  and  is  generally  said  to  have 
ed  at  Urbino  about  the  year  If>&fi. 


Tix^ilt  ItiMf  The,  a 

telands   in   the    West   Indi< 


e  a  collection  of 
t  Indies  (belonging  to 
the  Leeward  group,  and  owned  partly  by 
Denmark,  partly  by  Spain,  and  partly  by 
Urest  Bnlain.  They  wore  diacovetod  by 
Columbus  (1493),  and  visited  by  Drake  in 
liSO  and  by  the  Earl  o(  Comberland  in  1690. 
Tortola,  and  some  other  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
were  in  1660  acquired  by  the  English  after 
they  had  driven  ont  the  I>utch  baccsneers, 
who  had  held  them  since  about  tiie  year  1S48, 
and  were  in  the  course  of  the  same  reign  an- 
nexed to  Oie  Leeward  Islands. 


honour  it  was  introdooed  into  England  in 
Edward  II.'s  teigu  from  Fmue,  Henry  de 
BeAumoot  being  the  first  man  created  Viaconnt. 
The  title  has  never  been  naed  to  any  great 
extent  in  England,  though  in  latter  times  it 
has  bean  the  costom  to  oraif er  it  on  prominent 
i-abioet  ministers  when  they  are  laiaed  to 
the  peerage  It  murt  be  remembered  that 
the  lAtin  word  put-eoma  is  always  used  to 
translate  the  English  ih*rif;  in  this  sense 
the  word  seems  to  have  bem  brought  into 
England  from  Normandy  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquetit,  and  was  used  by  the  invades  for 
the  ftngliah  shire-reeve  becauae  Uie  Norman 
riw-<v»wi  was  the  nearest  equivalent. 

^nsitatlon,  Ths  Gommittis  or,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Scottish  Parliament,  consisted 
tit  Presbyterian  clergymen,  who  were  to 
purify  the  Church  by  visitation.  The  result 
was  the  expulsion  of  many  Episcopalian 
clergy  on  charges  of  immorality,  which  were 
often  the  result  of  malice. 


campaign  of  that  year  in  the  Feninmhr 
War.  Vittoria  stand*  on  a  small  eminence 
with  the  Zadoru  flowing  through  the  plain 
on  its  northern  side.  In  Uie  Vittoria 
basiu  Joseph  had  collected  all  the  baggage, 
camp-followers,  and  plunder  of  the  last 
campaigns.  On  the  IStb  the  allies  came 
np,  and  encountered  the  t^«ncb  in  some 
partial  skirmiahea.  Joseph's  plan  was  to 
hold  the  bridges  over  the  Zadora,  and 
Wellington  determined  to  deliver  three 
attacks  on  the  French  position,  which  was 
very  widely  extended.  Hill,  on  the  right, 
was  to  force  the  bridge  of  the  narrow  pass 
called  Ia  Puobla,  and  drive  in  the  Fr^icb 
left.  Wellington  himself  was  to  carry  the 
three  chief  bridges  in  the  centre,  while  on  the 
extreme  left  Graham  was  to  turn  the  French 
right,  and  BO  enclose  the  whole  army  in  the 
Vittoria  basin  between  the  Zadora  and  the 
Puebla  range.-  On  the  morning  of  the  21st 
Hill  seised  the  village  of  La  FuebU,  and 
while  some  of  his  men  were  detached  to  seize 
the  heists,  he  himself  pushed  on  through  the 
pass,  and  carried  the  village  of  Subigana. 
In  the  centre,  and  on  the  left,  Kemp  and 
Ur^uun  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  enemy, 
and  before  long  all  the  Ensliab  troops  wore 
acrosa  the  Zadma.  The  FrenOL.  began  to 
retreat,  but  were  hotly  aasailnd  on  all  aides, 
enmciaUy  by  Wellington  from  the  hill  of 
Amies,  which  he  had  seised  by  a  sudden  rush. 
They  neverthelesa  kept  up  a  running  fight 
for  flva  miles,  until  after  being  driven  from 
each  Bucoeamve  position,  they  finally  gave 
themselves  np  to  a  headlong  flight,  leaving 
women  and  children,  baggage,  and  artillery 
b^iind  them  as  spoil  for  the  pursuing  tnx^ia. 

K^tar.  Poifsnlor  Wat. 
Vlzan.  Smuns  or  raa.  In  1837  Ur. 
Bell,  an^Bnglish  merchant,  infringed  the 
Russian  blockade  of  Uie  coast  of  CircaMia, 
but  at  the  express  advice  and  instigatiui  of 
Hr.  Urquhart,  the  English  minister  at  Con- 
stantinople, who,  it  was  believed,  acted  with 
the  express  cognisance  of  Lord  FalmersttHt 
(q.T.).  Qreat  excitement  was  created;  a 
huge  party  in  the  country  urgently  demanded 
war  to  avenge  this  insult  to  the  British 
flag.  A  select  committee  on  the  subject  was 
moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
it  was  refused  by  (uly  a  small  majority. 

^MHiat  SiMtr,  1SS7. 

Volnnt««r  C<mv«iiti<m,  Tsm,  at 
Dublin  (1783).  In  accordance  with  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  Dun^nnon  Con- 
vention [VOLUHTMIIS,  Th«  laiSH],  300 
members  assembled  in  the  Botunda  on 
No*.  10,  1783,  and  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Charlemont,  passed  a  BMorm  BiU 
excluding  all  Catholics.  Hood  brought  it 
before  Parliament  on  Nov.  29,  bat  was 
beaten  by  two  to  one.  On  Deo.  I  t^  Con- 
veation  adjourned  tint  iit,  and  Uina  cms*  to 
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Tolvilt**T  Corps.  8oo»  after  the 
ontbieak  of  the  Qnat  Wu  with  Fiance, 
numerous  Volunteer  corpa  irere  ntiaed  in 
EnBland  to  defend  the  country  in  caae  of  in- 
vamon,  and  to  OTercome  int^nal  disorder  if 


._B,  and  wera  amied  and  equipped  at  their 
own  eipenae.  SfiTeral  of  the  oorpe  oonBiBted 
of  cavaty.  In  1303,  when  the  war  brokeout 
again,  the  Volunteer  moTement  received  a 
Brent  impetna.  A  bill  knowa  as  the  Slilitaiy 
Service  Bill  was  puaed,  aathorinng  the  en- 
rolment aa  Volunteen  of  all  able-baoied  men. 
Hanv  Qew  regiments  were  formed,  and  the 
nniobere  of  the  Volunteers  rose  to  over 
300,OUO.  Pitt  put  himself  kt  the  head  of  the 
movement,  and,  as  Wardeu  of  the  Cinque 
pOTta,  raiaed  a  force  of  3,000  Voluntoera,  of 
wtdoh  he  was  in  oommand.  Tfaouffh  not 
called  upon  to  repel  invasion,  tliese  Volnnteer 
corps  were  frequently  useful  in  Bappressing 
riots.  In  1S69  the  intemperate  laogiisge 
used  about  England,  in  Fr^oh  oewspaperB 
and  public  meetings,  roused  the  nation  to  its 
defenceless  condition.  In  oonseqnence  large 
numbers  of  Rifle  Volunteer  Oorpe  were 
fonued  all  over  the  country.  The  movament 
spread  and  took  firm  root.  In  1860  an  Act 
was  passed  io  regulate  the  conditions  of 
service,  and  in  1B62  amended.  Beveral  other 
statntefl  have  been  jassed  in  leferenoe  to  the 
Volimteers,  and  in  1870  an  Act  provided  for 
the  resumption  by  the  crown  (a  direct  an< 
thority  over  the  Volunteers.  Thus  the 
Volunteers  were  closely  incorporated  with 
the  military  system  of  the  country,  and  placed 
uodsr  the  direct  control  of  tha  War  Offioe. 
In  18S1  they  were  further  affected  by  the 
Regulatjons  of  the  forces,  and  by  adminietta- 
tive  changes ;  the  chief  of  which  was  tluit  of 
attaching  the  Volunteer  corps  sa  auxiliary 
battalions  of  the  line  regiments.  In  recent 
years  the  number  of  this  valuable  force  has 
^erally  been  over  200,000,  and  has  included 
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about  1T78,  owin^,  on  the 
boldness  of  American  privatoen,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  want  of  money,  which  prevented  the 
Lord- Lieutenant  from  pstablishing  a  militia. 
It  was  port  of  the  definite  system  of  com- 
pelling the  English  government  to  grant 
legislative  and  commercial  independence  to 
Ireland  by  that  country  adopting  the  methods 
of  agitation  which  had  bean  so  successful  in 
America,  In  1779  the  first  r«galar  regiment, 
under  comnumd  of  Oxe  Duke  of  leinster,  was 
formed  in  Dublin,  and  though  the  Catholics 
were  peisuaded  to  abstain,  Protestant  corps 
were  formed  aU  over  the  country,  commanded 
by  country  gentlemen.  Thoy  were  now  40,000 
strong;.   On  Sept.  13,  Parliament  passed  a  vote 
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of  t^nk*  to  them,  and  the  patriots,  anjdous 
to  imitate  America,  at  once  determined  to  use 
Uiem  t«  extort  concessions  from  England.  In 
this  they  had  not  mincalculuted ;  and  the 
government,  being  unable  to  spare  troops  for 
Ireland,  had  to  giuot  free  trade  in  1 779. 
Orattan  had  now  begun  to  attack  the  Union. 
The  VoluntsGie  supported  him,  and  elected 
Lord  Charlemont,  their  leader,  in  defiaaoe  of 
the  Castle.  In  the  north  they  began  to  bold 
reviews,  tlieir  flag  bearing  the  mscription 
".Siirmta  tandem  libera."     Soon  after,  tbey 

Siaeed  resolutiona  declaring  free  trade  in 
linger  and  against  the  Perpetvial  Mutiny 
BilL  The  House  of  Commons  at  last  took 
the  alarm,  and  in  September,  1780,  declared 
their  resolutions,  '*  Mse,  scandalous,  libellous, 
and  tending  to  raise  sedition."  All  throng 
1781  the  Volunteers  continued  to  increase 
till  their  nambers  were  estimated  at  100,000. 
Meanwhile  their  useleasness  in  case  of  invawoo 
had  been  shown  by  the  Kict  that  when  Cork 
was  threatened,  only  300  came  forward  to 
defend  it.  In  April.  1782,  when  Parliament 
again  met,  the  Volunteers  poured  into  Dublin 
in  great  numbers  to  give  Grattan  confidence. 
The  Irish  demands  were  granted,  and  without 
doubt  the  constitution  of  1 732  was  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  government  to  oppoae  any 
force  to  Qm  Volunteers,  who  at  this  time 
actually  had  30,000  men  under  arma,  and 
130,000  on  the  rolls.  It  was  owing  to  their 
opposition  that  a  projected  increase  of  the 
army  bad  to  be  given  up.  The  second  Con- 
vention at  Dungannon  declared  in  favour  of 
Reform,  and  with  the  Earl  of  Bristol  (q.v.)  as 
a  leader,  the  Volunteers  became  a  real  danger 
to  the  State  when  they  aseemblsd  again  in 
the  "  Volunteer  Convention  "  (q.v.)  of  Nov. 
10,  1733,  at  Dublin,  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Charlemont,  and  drew  up  a  Reform  Bill, 
which  excluded  oil  Catholics.  After  this 
the  better  classes  retired  from  the  movement, 
and  the  ranks  began  to  be  largely  filled  with 
Catholics.  In  1786  they  were  again  the  idols 
of  the  mob,  though  a  vote  of  thanks  to  them 
was  lost  in  the  Qimmons.  The  failure  of  a 
congTcaa  to  be  held  under  their  auspices 
through  the  Brm  action  of  the  govemmont, 
and  the  suppreBBion  of  the  Whiteboys  in  1787, 
mode  them  less  formidable.  Wolfe  Tone  tried 
to  revive  them,  but  without  success,  and  the 
Aims  Bill  of  33  George  III.  finally  put  an 
end  to  the  movement.  The  carrying  out  ot 
the  law  being  entrusted  to  the  soldiery  met 
with  opposition  at  Belfast  alone.  Many  of 
the  arms  of  the  Volunteers,  however,  had 
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DemetR)  in  the  middle  of  tiie  fitii  century. 
Innumerable  stories  concerning  bin  aro  re- 
lated by  Nennius  and  QeoSr^  of  " 
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none  of  which  redound  mnoh  to  hia  credit. 
He,  perhaps,  TepreecnUd  the  o&tionAl  Britiiih 
party  as  opposed  U>  the  Bomaa  party  led  by 
Amfaroaiiu  Aurelianus.  He  in  said  to  hsTS 
invited  the  Saxons  over  to  Britain  to  help  him 
against  the  Fu.'ts.  But  Ueo^eat  it  said  to 
have  very  soon  turned  againat  him,  and,  after 
several  engagements,  to  have  driven  him  ont  of 
Kent.  Of  his  Bubsoqiieat  history  we  have  even 
laas  trustworthy  aecoonls.  According  to  Nen- 
uiuB  be  was  humt  by  tire  from  heaven,  while 
QeoSrey  dedarta  he  was  burnt  in  his  (sstl« 
by  the  otdaifi  of  Ambrocimi.  The  story  of 
bis  marriage  with  Howena,  the  daoghter  of 
Hengest,  rests  on  very  bad  authority,  but  the 
names  of  four  of  his  sons,  Vortimer  (q.v.),Cats- 
gim,  Pascaiit,  aod  Fsustus,  are  preserved 


his  own  daughter.  He  Beeme  at  fiiat  to  have  left 
the  conduct  of  the  war  againat  the  Jutish  in- 
vaders to  his  eldest  son,  Vortimer,  being  him- 
self at  Brst  frioadly  to  the  invaders.  Neonius 
is  also  the  authority  for  Kengest's  massacre 
of  the  British,  on  which  occasion,  however, 
the  king's  life  is  said  to  have  been  spared. 
Such  are  the  chief  traditions  which  have  been 
preserred  concerning  the  reign  of  VortigBm. 
They  belong  to  fable  rather  than  to  history. 
Nsmilai  (Bog.  BM.  Boo.),  o.  *S,  he. 
Tortimsr(Gk>aTiii>s}(ii.nrrjalSO)waa  the 
eldeet  son  of  Vortigem  (q.v.),  and  appears  to 
have  actively  opposed  Hengest  and  tta  Saxon 
invaders.  He  is  B«id  by  Nennins  to  have 
valoroosiy  encountered  them  on  four  occasions, 
bnt  as  his  name  doea  not  occur  either  in 
Oildae  or  Bede,  any  particulars  about  him 
must  be  extremely  doubtful.  According  to 
Nennios's  account,  Vortimer  at  first  suc- 
ceeded in  confining  the  Jutish  invaders  to 
the  isle  of  Thanet,  defeated  them  in  three 
battles,  and  forced  them  to  send  over  to 
Germany  for  a  fresh  supply  of  warriota. 
Three  times  after  this  he  defeated  the  new- 
comers. Shortly  after  this  last  victory  he  died, 
with  hia  lost  breath  bidding  hia  &iends  bury 
him  by  the  sea-sids,  and  uttering  a  prophecy 
that  the  strangers  would  not  b<Md  their  oon- 
qnesta  for  ever. 

Keoubu.  o  48, 1^  47. 

Tox  Olaauuitifl  ia  the  title  ot  an  im- 
portant I«tin  poem  by  Jt^Gowar,  in  which, 
onder  the  gniae  of  an  allegorioal  dream,  he 
trcsta  of  the  canaes  and  inddenta  ot  the 
PeMant  Berolt  of  1381. 


WftM,  RoBBKT  {d.  after  11S3),  was  a 
native  of  Jersey,  and  became  a  prebendary  of 
Bayeox.  He  wrote  two  long  historical  poema, 
Ze  Bmum  dt  Bmt  (Grat  printed  1S36).  which 
is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Btilory  of  OeoSrey  of 
Monmouth,  and  Lt  Eaman  dt  Xau,  a  chroaido 
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of  the  Ihikca  of  Normandy  down  to  1106. 
The  latter  poem  has  been  edited  by  Sir  A. 
Ilolet  (18S7),  and  tranahtted  by  Mr.  K  Taylcr. 

Wad«,  Qaoaoi,  Oehbral  [i.  1673,  d. 
1748],  entered  the  army  in  1690.  He  served 
nnder  the  Duke  ot  Marlborough  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1707  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  major-general.  Wade  was 
elected  member  for  Hindon  in  1716.  In  1725 
be  was  sent  to  pacify  the  Highlands  in  pur- 
suance of  the  "  Act  for  Disarming  the  High- 
landen."  "  General  Wade,"  says  Lord  S^- 
hope,  "  who  had  been  sent  into  Scotland  with 
very  full  powers,  seems  to  have  been  a  judi- 
ciooa  and  oondliatory  man,  insomuch  that  be 
became  pmsonally  popular,  even  whilst  faith- 
fully obeying:  most  distasteful  orders.  He 
employed  himseli  more  usefully  in  makiug 
militiuy  roods  across  the  Highl^ds."  They 
have  been  immortalised  In  the  famous  lines-^ 
"Iljim  hodbnt  Man  th«ea  reads  befora  tha;  wan 

Ton  wonld  hold  nv  TOnr  hands  aod  bless  Oananl 
Wada." 
From  1722  to  1748  he  sat  as  member  for  Bath. 
Id  1744  he  commanded  the  British  forces  in 
Flanders,  hut  could  accomplish  nothing 
against  ibe  superior  skill  of  Wnnihul  Saie. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Jacobite  Behellion  of 
1 74S  he  collected  what  troops  he  could  at 
Newcastle.  A  false  report  that  he  was  ad- 
vancing to  relieve  Carlisle  induced  the  Pi«- 
tendm'  to  relinquish  for  awhile  the  nege  of 
that  city.  However,  he  pursued  the  Pre- 
tender Ui  rough  .Yorkahire,  but  his  inactivity 
daring  tbe  campaign  was  a  general  subject 
of  complaint,  uid  be  was  in  consequence 
superseded  in  command  by  Hawle; . 
Btaohnpe,  But.  s/Xng. 

Wftda,  Sir  Wiluah,  one  of  the  diplo- 
matiats  and  statesmen  o[  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  woa  in  1G84  sent  to  Madrid  to  expl^n 
to  Philip  the  causes  of  his  ambassador's 
(Mendoza)  dismissal,  but  the  king  refused  to 
see  bim.  The  same  year  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  cxplftining^  to  tbe  Queen  of 
Scots  her  hopelen  position  if  she  refused  a 
reconciliation  with  ElisabeQi,  and  in  1586 
vainly  endeavoured  to  procure  tbe  extradition 
of  the  Jesuit  Morgan  from  Henry  III.  of 
France.  He  subsequently  took  poesewioo  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  papers  at  (^hartley  after 
the  discovery  of  the  Babingt«n  Conspiracy. 

Wager  of  BBittls,  "  A  relic  of  old  Teu- 

tion  intro^ced  into  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  A  man  cbuged  with  an  offence 
Inr  a  private  individual  ' '  bad  tbe  right  to 
plead  not  guilty,  and  throw  down  his  ^lovs 
and  declare  his  readiness  to  defend  his  inno- 
cence with  his  body."  If  the  challenge  waa 
accepted  by  the  accuser,  the  two  proceeded  to 
fight  on  an  appointed  day  ;  if  the  defendant 
waa  defeated,  or  unable  to  continue  the  com- 
bat all  day,  he  was  convicted  and  punished. 
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while  if  he  «m  viclorioiia,  or  could  pn^t«ct 
Um  fiKbt  till  nightMl,  he  wm  acqoitted,  and 
bis  adTentuT  wu  fined  sixty  sbilliijg*  vid 
declared  iniiunoua.  "  The  parties  were  obliged 
to  fight  in  their  own  pervoni,  except  the 
appelluit  were  a  woman,  a  priest,  on  mtant, 
sixty  yean  old,  lame,  or  blind,  in  any  of 
which  cases  he  might '  counterplead  the  hattle,' 
and  compel  the  deFendoct  to  put  himsulf  upon 
trial  W  his  country.  As  a  Nonnan  innova- 
tion Wager  of  Battle  was  much  disliked  in 
England,  and  in  borough  chorteia   we   fre- 


trial  by  battle,  which  wsa  not,  however, 
legally  abolialied  until  ISIS.  In  1817  a 
certain  Abraham  Thornton,  on  his  trial  for 
alleged  murder,  demanded  a  "  trial  by  battle," 
and  on  the  refusal  of  the  prosecutor  to  ac- 
cede, was  discharged;  this  led  in  ISIS  to  an 
Act  abolishing  "  appeals  of  murder,  treason, 
felony,  or  other  offences,  and  Wager  of 
Battel,  or  joining  issue,  and  trial  by  Battel  in 

Writs  of  Bight '"^      [OaDKAL.] 

Wutangi,  Thb  Taurr  or  (Feb.,  1810], 
was  made  between  Captain  Eobson, represent- 
ing the  English  government,  and  the  Maori 
chiefs.  By  it  the  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand 
was  handed  over  to  Englatid,  whilst  Captain 
Uobson  promised  protection  to  the  natives 
together  with  the  rights  of  British  subjects, 
confirming  also  "  to  the  diiefs  and  tribes  of 
New  Zealand  the  full,  exclusive,  and  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  lands,  estates, 
forests,  fisheries,  and  other  properties  which 
they  might  collectively  or  individoally 
possess,  to  long  as  it  might  be  their  wish  to 
retain  the  same  in  their  possession." 

Wftk«fi«ld,THB  BATTl.ioF(Dec.  31, 14S0), 
was  an  important  Lancastrian  victory  during 
the  Wan  of  the  Roses.  The  battle  of  North- 
ampton had  placed  the  supreme  power  in  the 
bands  of  York,  who  had  been  acknowledged 
heir  to  the  crown,  but  Queen  Margaret,  who 
had  fled  to  Scotland,  refused  to  acknowledge 
this  arrangement,  whereby  her  son  was  de- 
prived of  Uio  succession,  and,  raising  an  arzny 
m  the  north,  advanced  against  the  Yorkists. 
The  Duke  of  York  marched  against  her,  and 
took  up  his  position  in  his  castle  at  Sandal, 
near  Wakefield.  Margaret  advanced  from 
York,  and  the  Yorkists  met  them  on  Wake- 
field Green,  between  the  town  and  Sandal 
Castle.  The  Yorkists,  who  were  greatly  in- 
ferior in  numbers,  were  defeated,  the  duke 
was  slain,  his  son,  Rutland,  was  murdered  by 
Lord  Clifford  wh^e  escaping  from  the  battle. 


WakaflBld,  EnwAsn  (rf.  1862),  was  the 
originator  of  a  peculiar  system  of  colonisatian, 
known  as  the  "Wakefield  system,"  which  was 


to  "  reproduce  in  Australia  the  atnmg  distinc- 
tion of  cUssee  which  was  foond  in  England ; " 
with  this  object  the  land  was  to  be  «^d  for  a 
high  price  to  keep  the  agriculturists  fretn 
beconnng  landowners,  the  loww 


strongly  opposed    by   Sir    Richard    Bourke, 

Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and,  ozcent 

South  Australia,  never  hod  any  hold,     {n 
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Takeflald,   Petbb    or,    was   a   hennit 

celebmtfd  in  the  reign  of  King  John  for  the 
number  and  success  of  his  prophecies.  In 
1213  John,  who  had  paid  little  heed  either  to 
interdict  or  excommunication,  was  terrified 
into  submismon  to  the  Pope  by  hearing  that 
Peter  had  predicted  that  on  tbe  next  Ascension 
Day  John  would  not  be  a  king.  Strangely 
enough  the  prophecy  received  a  land  of  ful- 
filment from  the  tact  that  l^fore  the  day 
mentioned  John  had  coded  his  kingdom  to 
the  Pope. 

Vl^MSWlt,  Sia  GioBAK,  was  physieiaD 
to  Queen  Catherine,  wife  of  Charles  II.  He 
was  accused  of  conspiring  to  poison  the  king 
at  the  instance  of  the  quean.  The  chief  wit- 
ness against  him  was  Titus  Oatca,  whose 
evidence  on  this  occasion  was  more  than 
usually  contradictory,  and  Wakeman  was 
acquitted,  but  by  the  menace  of  a  second  trial 
was  BO  frightened  that  he  left  the  kingdom. 

WaloliBran  Xxpeditlou,  Tbk  (1S09), 
was  projected  by  the  British  government  on 
the  renewal  of  Uie  war  between  France  and 
Austria,  in  order  to  effect  a  divenion,  and 
assist  the  latter  power,  by  compelling  the 
French  to  withdraw  part  of  their  forces  from 
the  Danube  valley.  The  capture  at  the  im- 
mense anenal  which  Bonaparte  had  fortified 
and  extended,  expressly  us  a  menace  to  Bug- 
land,  was  also  a  great  object.  The  annamcnt, 
which  was  dspatched  late  in  July,  was  one 
of  the  largest  ever  sent  forth  by  England, 
and  consisted  of  sixty  sbtps  of  the  line  and 
frigates,  and  an  enormous  number  of  trans- 
ports, conveying  over  40,000  infantry  and 
cavalry ;  in  ill.  Sir  A.  Alison  computes  that 
there  mart  have  been  more  than  100,000 
men  of  all  arms  and  both  services.  Bat 
the  results  achieved  by  this  gteai.  force  were 
miserably  inadequate.  Lonl  Chatham,  the 
brother  of  William  Pitt,  who  was  in  command, 
was  destitute  of  decisive  eneny  or  mlUtaiy 
capacity.  On  July  29  part  o1  the  ElglJiA 
force  landed  in  the  isle  of  Walcheren,  and 
seised  Middleburg,  while  other  divisions  (W- 
tiired  the  fortresses  at  the  moaths  of  the 
Scheldt.  Antwerp  might  have  been  seised 
by  a  cm^-di-ataUi ;  but  instead,  time  was  lost 
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in  Dm  dags  ot  Fliubing,  whicb  niiT«iid«n<d 
Angnat  16,  By  tb.>  tims  the  English  were 
pretJBrad  to  'begin  the  siege  of  Antverp,  that 
dtv  hnd  been  put  into  a  thorough  state  of 
deleuce,  and  Uie  g&rriwm  htid  been  very 
largely  reinforced.  As  it  was  now  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  I^rd  Chatham,  ■uipend- 
ing  operations,  withdrew  his  troope  to  the 
island  of  Walcheren,  and  kept  fifteen  thou- 
sand of  them  there  as  a  garrison,  while  the 
remainder  were  sent  back  to  England.  But 
the  sanitary  arrangemeata  ot  the  nnny  were 
extraordinarily  bad,  and  the  damp  cliinate  ot 
Walcheren  told  terribly  oo  the  soldiers.  Bo- 
fore  a  month  was  over  half  the  garrison  was 
in  hospital.  Orders  were  therefore  given  to 
destroy  Flushing,  and  abandon  the  island, 
which  was  completely  eTocoated  before  the 
and  of  the  year.  The  failure  of  the  eipedi- 
tiott  was  made  the  occasion  of  violent  attacks 
in  Parliament  On  the  ministry,  who  were  only 
saved  from  a  vote  of  censure  by  a  narrow 
Dujortty-  A  violent  quarrd  broke  oat  be- 
tween Canning,  who  was  Foreign  Minister, 
and  CMkreodi,  who  was  War  Minister,  and 


PaWJinuiitarf  IMmlm,  voL  iv.,  appendix  i. ; 
Isfliul  RtguUr,  l§oej  AllMa,  RUt.  af  Bwopt, 

Waldagrara,  Bra  Edwabd  (d.  Sept., 
1561),  one  of  Mary's  most  trusted  advisers, 
used  bis  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
qaeen's  marriage  with  Philip.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1658  on  a  committee  of  ways  end 
means,  but  found  no  favour  with  Elizabeth, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  trans- 
gressing the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1561). 

Waldra,  RoQBB,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury {d.  1406),  was  employed  on  diplo- 
matlu  eiranda  by  Richard  II.,  and  in  1395 
waa  appointed  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England.  When  Archbishop  Arundel  was 
driven  into  exile  In  1397  the  king  obtained 
the  archbishopric  from  the  Pope  for  Walden. 
On  the  deposition  of  Kichard  II.  Walden's 
life  was  thrratened,  but  he  aaae  to  terms  with 
Arundel,  and,  resigning  the  see,  retired  into 
private  life.  In  140S  be  was  elected  Bishop  <^ 
London  by  Arundel's  influence,  and  held  that 
seo  till  his  death  In  the  next  year. 

Wnla>  Is  strictly  the  district  inhabited  by 
the  foreigners,  for  that  ia  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  term  Welsh,  applied  by  the  English 
to  all  the  Britons  aEke.  Its  limitThave 
varied  with  the  progress  of  the  English  arms. 
In  the  sixth  century  it  inclnded  an  unbroken 
stTetch  ot  oountn'  from  the  Clyde  to  the 
English  Channel,  but  the  conquest  of  Uheater 
and  the  Severn  Valley  at  the  end  of  that 
centunr  cut  up  the  land  of  the  Welsh  into 
three  distinct  portions,  of  which  the  northern 
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part  has  been  described  under  Cumbria,  and 
the  southern  under  Dumnonia.  It  remains  to 
apeak  ot  the  central  portion,  which  we  still 
cell  Wales,  but  whicb  was  then  caUed  North 
Wales,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  West  Wales, 
south  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  whose  iu- 
habilanta  called  themselves  Cymiy,  and  the 
land  Cymru.  Before  the  end  of  the  sixth 
centnry  the  modem  Wales  was  simply  a  frag- 
ment of  South  Britain.  It  was  originally 
peopled  by  the  primitive  pre-Aryan  savages, 
who  largely  snrriced  in  the  great  tribe  of  the 
Silores ;  then  by  Qoldels  of  the  earlier  Celtic 
migration,  who  long  maintained  their  hold  in 
the  wast ;  and  then  by  Brythonic  Celts,  who 
were  in  turn  subdued  by  the  Houiana,  whose 
roads,  towns,  and  mines  showed  the  r^^  of 
their  power,  but  whose  withdrawal  in  410  led 
to  the  breaking  up  of  settled  government, 
the  ralapae  at  the  Britons  into  the  tribal 
organisations  so  characteristic  ot  the  Cell*, 
the  relaxation  of  the  feeble  bonds  whirhBomnn 
Christianity  had  caat  over  them,  and  an 
anarchy  which  threatened  speedy  oonquett  by 
the  English. 

During  the  sixth  century,  however,  a  re- 
markable revival  of  energy  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  Celtic  Britain,  and  not  least  in 
Wales.  The  political  revival,  which  set 
bounds  to  the  English  conquest,  and  united 
the  Britons,  firstly  under  Owledigsu,  or  tem- 
porary generals  m  war,  such  as  the  famous 
Arthur,  and,  at  a  lator  stags,  under  natdonal 
kings,  such  as  Cadwallon,  who  held  North- 
umbriaa  whole  year  in  servitude — the  political 
rerival,  perhaps,  affected  StiathQly(&  more 
intimately  than  Wales.  But  even  In  Oildas 
we  read  of  great  prini^es,  like  Mael^wm  of 
GwTnedd,  and  the  tradition  of  the  migration 
of  Cunedda  from  the  region  of  the  Wall  to 
North  Wales,  of  the  expulsion  ot  the  Ooidel 
by  his  descendants,  and  the  story  of  Kenti- 
gem's  wanderings  from  Clyde  to  Clwyd  show 
tiiat  Wales,  too,  was  affected  by  the  move- 
ment The  peculiar  organisation  of  the  Celtic 
Church  c«itauily  originated  in  Wales,  though 
Its  highest  development  was  worked  out  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 

But  the  promise  ot  national  development 
was  never  fulfilled.  Enough  was  done  to  set 
limits  to  the  Saxon  conquest,  but  no  really 
united  state  was  tonned.  Despite  the  later 
stories  of  Kings  of  all  Britain,  and  Kings  of 
all  Wales,  Wales  was  during  nearlj-  the  whole 
of  its  history  split  up  into  an  infinity  of  tribal 
stales,  over  which  very  rarely  some  powettnl 
character  or  vigorous  stock  acquired  a  loose 
overlordship  that  was  never  strong  enon^  to 
make  itself  permanent.  In  the  norih  the 
Kings  of  Ow7nBddwei«,perhaps,  the  strongest 
line  in  Wales,  but  their  authority  over  much 
of  the  wide  district  so  named  was  probably 
very  slight.  In  the  south  we  know  of  a  veij 
large  number  of  petty  states.  In  the  sooUl- 
weet  the  kingdom  of  Demetia  or  D^ed  was  in 
e«rly  times  the  most  imporlsmt    But  to  the 
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noiUi  the  nggnmve  state  of  Ceredigion  grew 
tt  the  expeiue  of  the  older  kingdom.  Gwent, 
Morgwiwg,  Brecbetniog,  uid,  ia  the  lurth- 
eut,  Powig,  were  other  iropm'taQt  diTisioni. 
Id  ahoit,  Wales  wsa  a  group  of  clan  Btates. 
with  a  tew  ^^rester  BOvereigotiea,  flaiming 
indefinite  suzeiainty  over  the  lener  oiiea  and 
each  other. 


with  each  other,  true  "battle*  ol  kitee  and 
CTOWB,"  aa  no  political  development,  no  na- 
tional state  vradually  evolved  fiam  the  con- 
flict. But  fierce  invaders  from  ea«t  and  west 
made  it  neceaiaiy  for  the  pett^  kings  to  unite 
■ometimea  for  common  defenca.  The  English 
from  the  east,  the  Irish  DaBea  from  the  west, 
constantly  plundered  and  pillaged.  Especially 
terrihls  were  the  ravages  of  t^e  "blacE 
pa^Ds"  from  beyond  sea.  After  a  long 
period  of  predatory  inoorBioos,  they  perhaps 
ultimately  formed  a  permanent  settlement  m 
Dyled.  On  the  west,  the  Mercian  overlorda 
were  f  ormidahle  neighboars  during  the  eighth 
century,  Offa  conquered  Fen^wem  and  the 
weatem  portion  of  Powis,  and  built  a  dyke 
from  Dee  to  Wye  to  mark  off  the  limits  of 
his  kingdom,  and  keep  the  Welsh  marauders 
in  check.  He  probably  ca-operated  with 
Elvod,  Bisbop  of  Bangor,  in  forcing  the 
Catholic  Easter  on  the  unwilling  Welsh. 

During  this  period  the  meagre  Welsh  annals 
give  a  bare  catalogue  of  obscure  kings.  The 
end  of  the  Mercian  overlonislup  left  the  way 
dear  for  the  development  of  the  remarkable 
power  of  Rbodri  Mawr  (843— 877],  who  seems 
to  have  added  to  his  patrimony  of  Owynedd, 
the  kingdoms  of  Powis,  Ceredigion,  and  Dy  fed, 
and  to  have  thus  been  ruler  of  nearly  all  Walea. 
It  is  said  that  on  hie  death  he  divided  his 
dominions  ioto  three  portious  among  his  three 
sons,  and  that  the  three  chief  states  of  later 
Wales — Gwynedd  with  its  (apital  Aberffiaw, 
Powis,  with  Mathraval  as  the  royal  seat  now 
that  Pengwem  had  become  Shrewsbury,  and 
Ceredigion,  including  Dyfed.  with  the  long's 
residence  at  Dinevawr,  near  Llandilo.  Dn^ 
Rhodri's  grandson,  Howei  Dha  (q-v.J  of 
DiuevawT  (SOT — 948),  another  hope  of  national 
unity  arose.  But  the  Weet  Saion  monarchs 
were  too  strong  for  such  attempts.  The 
Iriendahip  of  Asser  had  brought  Alfred's 
troops  into  the  western  wilderness  of  Demetia. 
All  the  South  Welsh  Mngs  acknowledged 
Alfred  a:  their  lord.  South  Welsh  bishops 
were  consecrated  at  Canterbury,  and  a  deadly 
blow  struck  at  the  old  wild  freedom  of  the 
Welsh  epiacopala  where  every  bishop  was, 
to  to  say,  archbishop  as  well  as  bishop  of  his 
own  see.  Howel  himself  attended  Edward's 
and  Athelstan'e  Witenagemots.  The  laws 
that  go  by  his  name  are  a  curious  combina- 
tiOD  of  old  Welsh  customs  with  those  of  the 
English  court.  On  Howel's  death,  Wales 
became  more  anarchic  than  ever.  Its  ralation 
to  Bnglaad  checked  its  intemal  developmait. 


but  the  English  supremacy  was  too  weak 
to  impose  oMsr  and  strong  govemment  from 

without. 

In  lOlG  Llewelyn  ap  Bitsyll  conquered  the 
usurper  Aedhsn  ap  Blegywryd,  and  inspired 
with  new  vigour  the  kingdom  o(  Qwyoedd. 
His  eon  OruSydd  became  king  over  all 
Welshmen,  and,  in  close  alliance  with  hta 
father-in-law,  Eltgar,  Earl  of  the  Mercians, 
played  a  resJly  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  time.  At  last  the  trimnph  of  ' 
the  bouse  of  Godwin  proved  fatal  to  the 
Welsh  king.  Uii  great  victories  in  Here- 
fordshire, which  far  exceeded  the  meaanre  of 
the  border  forays  which  are  the  staple  of 
Welsh  history,  wero  punished  by  two  bril- 
liant English  campaigns  ondar  Harold  in 
persou.  At  last  in  1066,  after  Harold  had 
ravaged  Wales  from  end  to  end,  Gruffydd  was 
slain  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  mtn.  The 
conqueror  divided  bia  dominions  among  his 
kinsmen,  Bleddyn  and  RhiwaUon,  to  be  held 
as  dependencies  of  the  English  crown,  snd, 
by  pushing  the  English  fnuitier  still  further 
westward,  preparea  the  way  for  the  new 
period  of  Saxon  aggression,  which  made  the 
Norman  Conquest  an  event  more  important 
in  Welsh  than  even  in  Rngli«h  history. 

The  foundation  of  the  great. boKUr  Pala- 
tinates by  William  I.  was  the  first  remit  of 
the  Conquest  on  Wales.  The  earldoms  of 
Hugh  ol  Cheater  and  Roger  of  Shrewsbury, 

B roved  an  iron  barrier  which  effectually  set 
mits  on  Welsh  forays  for  the  future.  'Their 
military  organisation  made  thorn  equally 
capable  of  becoming  centres  of  offensive  war- 
fare. In  the  true  spirit  of  their  race,  a  Bwarm 
of  Norman  knights  and  adventurers  poured 
over  the  borders  into  Wales.  The  earldom 
of  Chester  soon  extended  'ts  boimds  to  the 
Conwy,  and  its  vassal  Robert  of  Bhnddlan, 
governed  the  vale  of  Clwyd.  The  modem 
county  of  Montgomery  roughly  marks  the 
district  now  added  to  the  Sttrewshary  earl- 
dom. Earl  Robert  of  Belesme  was  the 
terror  of  all  Welshmen.  His  brother  AmuU 
conquered  Ceredigion  and  Dyfed.  Bernard 
of  Neafmarche,  founded  the  lordship  of 
Brecon  in  the  old  district  of  Brecheinii^. 
Robert  Fitz-llamon  conquered  the  vale  of 
Glamorgan.  Gower,  Kidwely,  Ystradtowy, 
were  similarly  appropriated.  Unable  to  with- 
stand the  Normans  in  the  field,  the  Welsh 
withdrew  to  thoir  mountain  fastneases,  and, 
in  Budden  forays,  revenged  themselves  on 
their  oppressors.  Revolt  after  revolt  of  (he 
conquered  peasantry  confined  the  Normao 
lords  to  their  castle  walls.  To  guard  against 
the  repetition  of  such  events,  Engliidi,  or 
Low  German,  colonists  were  planted  in 
Bonthem  Dyfed,  in  Gower,  and  perhaps  in  paita 
of  Glamorgan,  ami  the  old  inhabitonta  ruth- 
lessly driven  out.  Commerce  came  in  the 
invaders'  liain,  and  towns  spraug  up  in  a 
community  hitherto  unacquainted  with  urhan 
life.   Noiman  priests  sndbisbops  followed  tha 
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eoldiem  and  merchanta.  Tbs  Welsh  aeea  were 
flnaUyflubjected  to  Canterbury.  Theaouthem 
biahoprica  were  peimanHntlT  beatowed  on 
Normiuia.  By  the  time  of  Henry  J.  the 
Normans  had  conquered  all  southern  and 
western  Walei  worth  having.  After  the  fall 
of  BhyB  ap  Tewdwr  (lOBO),  the  native  princes 
lay  aside  even  the  title  of  king.  In  Gwynedd 
alone,  whose  monarchs  now  begin  to  be  called 
Princes  or  Kings  of  Wales,  was  a  really  strong 
Celtic  power  left-  There  the  dittLstrom  tato 
of  Norman  interlopers  ioto  (he  see  of  Bangor 
showed  that  the  native  spirit  was  still  un- 
subdued. The  territories  thus  conquered 
■becmne  known  as  the  Ijordsliip  MsJrches. 
Conquered  by  independent  adventurers,  they 
posaeaaod  all  the  rights  of  a  Palatine  earldom. 
[PaLATTKK  Couhtiks.]  Their  lords  were 
practically  kings  on  their  own  estates,  and 
were  hound  to  the  English  monarch  by  no 
other  tie  than  simple  allegiance.  For  all 
practical  piuposea  tliey  were  as  tree  as  the 
lords  of  AtKo'Snw.  After  a  genaratioa  or 
two,  many  begin  to  amalgnmate  with  the 
conquered  race,  or  at  least  to  intermarry  with 
them  and  get  mixed  up  in  their  quarrels. 
The  succession  of  great  English  borons  to 
■ome  of  these  lordahipa — for  example,  the 
union  of  Gloucester  and  Glamorgan — hod  an 
important  reSei  influence  on  English  politics. 
Yet  the  Welsh  race  was  still  far  from  being 
subdued.  The  ratun  of  Grofiydd  ap  Cynan 
from  his  Irish  exile  (1100)  marks  a  new  de- 
velopment of  culture  and  liteiature  among 
the  Cymry.  The  Welsh  bards  renew  their 
Bongs.  The  Welsh  chroniclets  become  mare 
Cflpious.  The  old  Uws  were  re-edited.  Even 
politically  they  were  only  reduced  'o  a 
certain  extent.  The  Marcher  lords  were 
as  mnch  divided  as  the  Welsh  chieftaina. 
Enirlish  help  was  &r  o5,  and  often  ineSec- 
Physical  difBcultiee  always  imposed 
:leB  on  fendal  armies  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Gwynedd.  Henry  II. 's  three  eipe- 
ditioQS  into  Wales  (1166,  1163,  and  1166) 
were  disaatnius  failnres,  and  were  followed 
with  none  of  those  indirect  successes  which 
had  attended  similar  invasions  of  Rnfus. 
Owen  Gwynedd  {d.  1169)  was  a  prince  of 
vigour,  activity,  and  power.  The  expansive 
energy  of  Qm  Normans  was  diverted  into 
other  channels,  with  the  departure  of  Strong- 
bow  to  Ireland.  The  Celtic  sympathies  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  strangely 
cheqaered  career  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  abow 
the  approximation  of  the  two  races.  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin's  crusading  tear  throoghoat 
all  Wales  in  1188  marks  Uie  comparative 
peace  Qiat  now  reigned.  The  alliance  of 
Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth,  who  became  Prince  of 
Gwynedd  in  1194,  with  the  baronial  opposi- 
tion to  John,  shows  that,  despite  difFerences 
of  race,  all  feudal  dependents  of  the  Angevin 
monarchs  had  a  common  interest  in  setting 
limits  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  impe- 
'— '       Llewelyn'"    ^—    -' 


Shrewsbury  helped  the  snccess  of  the  move- 
ment that  won  Magna  Charta,  and  the  re- 
gurd  shown  to  his  rights  in  that  famous  in- 
stmment  suggeste  that  the  barons  wei«  not 
ungrateful  for  bis  aid.  XJewelyn's  mairiage 
with  John's  bastard  daughter,  kept  him  m 
peace  with  Henry  111.  for  soma  time.  But 
in  1228  Henry  sent  an  expedition  against 
him  that  signally  failed,  and  exacted  nothing 
bat  borrai  homage  from  the  powerful  chief- 
tain. Up  to  his  death  in  1240,  Llewelyn 
waged  constant  and  not  unsucceesfol  war 
on  the  Lords  Marchers,  and  succeeded  in  ex- 
tending his  power  in  some  of  those  southern 
districts  wh^  their  power  was  slight.  Be< 
treen  1340  and  1248,  David,  son  of  Uewolj-n 
by  his  English  wife,  governed  the  princi- 
pality ;  but  in  1246  Llewelyn,  son  of  Gniffydd, 
■oo  of  Llewelyn  by  a  Welsh  mother,  suc- 
ceeded him,  at  first  jointly  with  his  brothers, 
but  afterwards  alone.  The  notional  revival, 
which  had  been  marked  under  Lleweljii  ap 
lorwerth,  reached  its  culminating  point  in 
Llewelyn  ap  Gruflydd,  The  energy  of  the 
Welsh  became  greater,  their  literary  activity 
bore  greater  results. 

In  1255 — G7  the  young  prince  Edward 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  curb  Llewelyn's  power. 
In  alliance  with  Simon  de  Montfort,  Llewelyn 
took  an  active  part  against  the  king  during 
the  Barons'  Wars.  His  projected  marriage 
with  Eleanor,  Earl  Simon's  daughter,  involved 
his  alliance  with  the  French  crown  and  the 
remnants  of  the  diaaffected  party  in  England. 
In  1276  Edward  I,  seized  the  bride  on  her 
way  to  Wales.  A  fierce  attack  of  the  injured 
prince  upon  the  Marchers  was  followed  in 
1277  by  an  expedition  of  Edward  that  exacted 
his  submission,  and  in  1278  he  was  allowed  to 
marry  Eleanor.  But  in  12B2  bis  treacherous 
brother  David  incited  him  to  a  fresh  revolt. 
Edward  resolved  to  settle  the  Welsh  question 
once  for  all.  He  made  a  great  effort,  syste- 
matically conquered  the  country,  and,  on 
Llewelyn's  death  in  battle,  declared  his 
dominions  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Thus 
Edward  I.  subdued  the  only  native  Welsh 
State  of  any  importance.  The  Statute  of 
Wales  (13  Ed.  I.)  finaUy  annexed  the  Prin- 
dpality  (i.«.,  the  dominions  of  Llewelyn]  to 
the  crown,  introduced  the  English  law, 
vrith  a  special  judicial  system  under  the 
Justice  of  SnowdoD,  and  established  six  sheriff- 
doms of  Anglesea,  Carnarvon ,  Merioneth ,  Flint, 
Carmarthen,  and  Cardigan,  with  organisation 
analogous  to  those  of  the  English  shires.  But 
the  Principality,  though  united  to  the  crown, 
was  not  absorbed  in  it.  It  was  not  a  part  of 
England,  but  a  conquered  country.  It  be- 
came the  custom  to  invest  with  the  dignity 
of  Prince  of  Wales  the  oldest  son  of  the 
sovereign.  Edward's  campaigns  and  legisla- 
tion affected  the  Principahty  only.  The 
hundred  and  forty  Lordship  Marchers  went 
on  as  before,  except  that  an  Act  of  1364  (28 
Ed.  III.,c  2}  declared  them  dependent  not  on 
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the  Principality  bat  on  the  English  crown. 
"DieiT  wild  freedom,  with  its  private  wan  and 
iwnstant  outrages,  still  continued. 

Sevetal  revolts  showed  the  nnwillingnesB 
of  Owynedd  to  acquiesce  in  the  Bnglinh 
conqoeat.  The  strong  line  of  Edwardian 
CBstleg  alone  kept  the  connby  subdued. 
David's  iDcklSBg  nsiog  in  1283,  the  revolts  of 
Khys  ap  Haredudd  in  1287  and  1292,  that  of 
Madoc,  Mailfpm,  and  Morgan,  in  1294,  show 
the  difficulty  involved  in  establishing  the 
Edwardian  system.  After  it  had  slept  for 
nearly  a  century,  Welsh  national  feeling  was 
again  aroused  by  the  revolt  of  Owen  Ulen- 
dower  (1400),  whose  private  feud  with  his 
neighbonr,  Loid  Grey  of  Rutliin,  became  the 
innn  of  a  detonninea  effort  to  throw  ofi  the 
English  yoke.  In  conj  unction  with  the  Per- 
cies,  the  Mortimers,  and  the  Scots,  afterwords 
with  French  support,  Owen  managed  to 
defeat  expedition  after  expedition  sent  against 
him  by  Henry  IV.  From  one  end  of  the 
oountty  to  the'other  he  made  his  power  felt, 
and  managed  to  maintain  his  independence 
till  his  death  (about  1416).  Bat  the  English 
re-conqaest  woe  ultimately  effected,  and  a 
series  of  harah  penal  Btatntes  was  passed  to 
check  further  revolts.  The  establishment  st 
Ludlow  of  the  Court  of  the  President  and 
Cooncil  of  Wales  [14781,  was  Edward  IV. 's 
contribution  to  the  establishment  of  a  stronger 
system  of  government.  The  disorders  of  the 
period  of  revolt  gradasll]'  disappeared.  The 
conquerors  and  tiie  conquered  began  to  ap- 

S'oximate  towards  each  other.  The  Qneen 
□wager  of  England,  and  the  Ust  represen- 
tative of  the  line  of  John  of  Oaont,  both 
married  into  the  eame  Welsh  family.  Henry 
Tudor  became  King  of  England.  His  son 
psHsed  a  series  of  statutes  which  incorporated 
the  Principality  with  England,  restrained  the 
powers  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  made  all 
Wales  shire-gTOund,  and  introduced,  with 
English  laws,  Ij^nglish  local  self-government 
and  parliamentary  representation  (27  Hen. 
VUL,  c.  26,  and  34  &  3d  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  26). 
Tile  only  difference  between  Wales  and  Eng- 
Und  now,  besides  the  still  existing,  though 
diminished,  powers  of  tbe  Marchers  and  the 
Court  of  thu  Council  of  Wales  at  Ludlow, 
was  the  fact  that  instead  of  being  united  to 
any  English  circuit,  a  special  court  of  Jnstice, 
(ailed  tjie  "  King's  Groat  Sessions  in  Wales," 
was  to  be  held  twice  n  year  under  special 
j  uBticce ;  on  arrangement  which  continued 
until  1830,  when  Wales  and  Cheshire  were 
formed  into  new  English  ciicoits. 

These  great  meoBures  of  justice  formed  a 
new  epodl  in  Welsh  history.  The  peaceful, 
if  alow,  acceptance  of  the  Iteformation,  the 
literary  and  educational  revival  that  bot>an 
under  Elizabeth,  illustnite  the  beneficial 
reeolta  of  the  change.  Daring  the  Civil  War 
Wales  was,  as  a  whole,  strongly  Royalirt. 
Some  North  Welsh  castles  were  the  last 
plaeet  to  bold  ont  for  Charles  I.    Soon  alter 
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the  Hevolution  of  1688  the  Court  of  Ludlow, 

and  the  remnants  of  the  Marcher  jurisdiction, 
were  sboliahed.  During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  Methodist  movement  profoundly 
induenced  the  chancter  of  Wales.  While 
introduoing  a  new  religions  fervoor,  a  higher 
tone  of  mondity,  and  a  greater  amount  of 
energy,  its  Puritanism  made  much  havoc 
with  ue  mot«  harmless  features  of  old  Welsh 
life.  Tbe  movement  began  with  Griffith 
Jonea,  vicar  of  Llanddowror,  whose  system 
of  "circulating  schools,"  established  in  IT30, 
was  the  only  important  step  made  in  that  age 
towards  popular  education.  In  1T36  Howell 
Harris  b^gan  to  preach.  His  connection  with 
Whitefield  determined  the  theology  ot  Welsh 
Hethodism.  The  sospension  of  the  bmous 
preacher,  Daniel  Rowland  of  Llangeitho, 
first  turned  the  Welsh  Methodists  in  tha 
direction  of  Nonconformity.  In  1811  the 
formal  separation  from  the  Chnn^h  took  place. 
By  that  time  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
had  become  Dissenters.  Hardly  until  the 
present  century  did  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion i^ect  Wales.  The  development  of  the 
coal  and  iron  trades  in  the  south  has  enor- 
mously increased  its  papulation  and  resources. 
[See  also  Gilts  i  Celtic  Chubch  ;  Couxnn, 
Tui  Wilsh;  Hbthodism.] 

For  earlj  Weldi  historr.  Oildu,  rattfrn 
Hits  of  Metuiias,  tha  Awtdlm  Comkrw,  sad 
9n>  t  TnwHffwn.  badly  edited  Id  the  BoUa 
"    ■       and  Uw  ks*  au^entic  ~  "    " 
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publiitwd  b;  the  Cambrian  Anduecdovkal 
BodietT,  arp,  with  ths  so-called  Xah  ^  B«nl 
Dha  III  Owsn's  AueUnt  Lawf  amd  InmMm  ^ 
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or  the  twelfth  oentnry.  With  El 

conquest  tha  natiT*  souls  c«as«.  Tha  staMtas 
afleatinr  Wales  baoome  now  an  Importaat  aDuo* 
of  lutoimatloD,  and  the  Estlish  ehroBlelas  b*- 
ooms  fuller  tn  tludi  nolioa  ot  the  Edncdian 
conqiiHt.andthenvaltotO'leDdowar,  while  tl« 
retf  eitouln  ramoiiu  oC  Walsh  Iltanton,  on- 
talD  mnah  d  htttorloaJ  Inlaraat  Ot  modem 
t>oDkB  oofvviott  tlia  whole  eubjert,  Warriafftoii's 
Huiorv  of  ITafo,  and  His  J.  WllUams's  HMar) 
of  H'aia  ue  Uke  beat,  althonlh  iwilber  an  veij 
critloa).  Thar  tn  both  lurgelj  baaed  on  a 
^iteeDlii  eentorj  oompt]atk>D,  Powel'a  flitterf 
of  Camhria.  that  has  obUuntd  mora  credaBua 
than  It  alirajg  deHFrea.  T.  Walter,  Sea  alle 
Wade,  tboDgh  too  carelen  In  Ita  ehoica  fit 
ODthoritlea,  la  for  ooolneas  and  iBsartiaJitT  the 
most  Taluable  modern  work.  Eariv  Wdah 
history  is  beat  treated  in  Skene's  Prrfit-  to  tha 
f  eiiT  .^ncunl  Boot!  of  Wala ;  Jonea,  Ymtiaa  of 
111*  God  in  GuyiHdd ;  Jones  aud  Preranas, 
HulDT-v  of  St.  Dnml'i,'  Stephens.  Liltraltira  ^ 
th<  Ctmni;  Elton,  Orijiai  ^  Enjliik  Hiibrrg, 
aud  BbjB,  Cfl'vt  Brirain.  Freeman's  Koniian 
CmanMt  and  WilUim  Rutv  are  eihanatiire 
for  the  conqaeaC  ol  South  Walea.  Sesphen, 
Hirtmi  ef  Crimiiini  Law;  Beeie,  Hul(ii»  ^ 
EntlM  t~r,  live  the  legal  hlitotj  ol  tlta 
luoorpor^don  A  England  and  Walea  A  Ut«« 
munber  of  faitioilac  poinW  an  vsU  worked 
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DP  in  tba  Anlaoltaia  Ctmbmtu.  A  good 
■Cort  uooDnt  of  Wal«h  Hsthodlim  Ii  In 
Lao^l  Hill.  (/  Bm.  Faller  iLaoaant*  in 
Hawaii  Hurii'B  jlnlDdutFTi^liii,  I^dr  HonTlug- 
don's  MtBunrt,  MiddlMon'*  SiomfMa  Svan- 

CUru,  Mid  Dt.  Baei'a  Batny  of  noiiciiii/in-nUty 
Wii4^  [T.  F.  T.] 

\f  ■!•■,  Pbincb  or,  ii  the  title  muaUy 
borne  by  the  heii  apparent  of  the  Engliah 
•Dvereign.  After  the  death  of  Llewelyn, 
the  last  DBtiTS  Prince  of  Wales,  Edward  I.  in 
1301  created  hig  boil  Frin(«  of  WaleB.  It  is 
noticeable  that,  wheieai  the  heir  apparent  ie 
born  Duke  of  Cornwall,  it  is  only  bv  creation 
that  ha  becomes  Prince  of  Wales.  The  toUow- 
ing-  is  a  list  of  all  the  English  prinoas  who 
bare  borne  the  title  :- — 

Bdoud.  ion  of  Edward  L  tsfterwudsEdwud  II.) 

Ednrd,  son  at  Edwud  HI,  (the  Bluk  Prino«). 

BlolLud,  sou  ol  tbe  Bluk  Prinoe  <itftennrda 
aiolmidnj  _ 

Uantj.  BOu  or  HsmT  TV.  (i/tarwaids  Hani;  V.) 

Edwiud,  lou  of  H«ii7  TI. 

Edwud,  aon  of  Edward  IT.  (afterwarda  Bdwild 
T.) 

EdwHd,  wn  of  Billiard  m. 

Aiihnr,  Km  of  EamT  VIL 

i  Heiirj  TD.  {sfterirarda   Henry 


H  I.  (iftatwirds  Charica  I. 


In  cJ  Frodariok , 

on  of  Oeoise  in. 
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libartBdward,  ion  of  QnMB  Tiotoria. 

Walsi.  Tui  Statdti  or  (1281),  was  passed 
by  Edward  I.  immediately  after  the  conquest 
of  Walea.  Many  Engliah.  lawB  and  regulations 
vere  introduced,  such  as  the  app-  '  '  '  ' 
•heriffs,  and  the  English  law  of 
while,  on  the  otbsrhand,  Welsh  local  customs, 
aa  far  as  they  were  oompantively  unimportant, 
were  retained. 

WKlker,  Geokoi  {d.  July  1,  16S0),  was 
rector  of  the  parish  of  Monaghan.  He  took 
refuge  in  Londonderry  before  the  sitve  of  that 
town,  and  was  active  in  rousing  the  iiiWbitanU 
to  remst  James's  troops.  On  April  17,  1689,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  governors  of  the  city, 
oit  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  August, 
when  he  yielded  up  his  aathority  to  Calonel 
Kirke,  'ftiere  is  stiU  a  Walker  Club  in  the 
town,  and  his  statue  sormonnts  the  pillar 
erected  on  one  of  the  bastions  in  memory  of 
the  siege.  Whan  he  arrived  in  London,  soon 
after  the  delivery  of  Londondarrj  troni  the 
Irish,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  him,  and  the  king  gave  him  £G,000. 
In  June,  1890,  the  bishopric  of  Berry  fell 
Tacant,  and  William  at  once  bestowod  it  on 
him.  He  had,  however,  contracted  a  passion 
for  war,  and  much  shocked  William  by  ap- 
pearing at  tbe  head  of  the  men  of  London- 
oerry  in  the  campaign  of  16S0.    Ha  fell  at 


the  head  ot  his  men  in  reciating  Qie  Irish 
cavalry  at  Uie  battlo  of  the  Boyne. 

KuaalsT.  Bi^t^AV' 

WiJkiiuihnw,  CLBHEimnA,  iras  a  mts- 

treas  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the  Toung 
Pretender.  He  first  became  acquainted  witji 
her  on  his  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1745. 
He  sent  for  her  after  his  return  from  that 
country,  and  aoon  she  acquired  complete 
dominion  over  him.  It  was  believed  that  she 
was  in  the  pay  of  the  English  ministers ; 
accDidingly,  in  174S,  the  English  Jacobites 
sent  an  agent  named  Macnaman  to  request 
that  the  lady  should,  for  a  time  at  least,  retire 
to  a  convent.  CharieB,  however,  obstinately 
refused  to  agree  to  this.  He  had  a  danghter 
by  her  about  1760,  who  died  in  1789. 

Temon  I>«s,  Tki  C«Mt<H  sf  Alliamy;  EwaM, 
Uft  cf  PrJnu  Charim  Bdoari. 


outlawed  tor  slaying  an  Engliohman  who 
insulted  him  at  I^nark.  This  circumstt 
and  the  indignation  with  which  he  viewed 
the  usurpation  of  Edward  I.,  induced  him  in 
May,  1297,  to  make  an  attack  on  the  English 
quutars  at  Lonaik,  where  he  killed  Hazel- 
rigg,  the  governor.  He  was  soon  joined  by 
Sir  William  Douglas  and  a  considerabls 
body  of  Scots.  The  murder  of  bis  uncle, 
Sir  Reginald  Crawford,  at  Ayr,  still  farther 
incensed  him,  and  he  utterly  reused  to  join 
some  of  bis  supporters  in  making  their  sub- 
mission to  tbe  English.  On  Sept.  11,  1297, 
Wallace  thoroughly  defeated  the  English 
at  Stirling,  followmg  up  his  victory  by  u 
raid  into  England.  The  following  year  he 
was  chosen  governor  of  the  kingdom,  and  as 
a  conseqnence  increased  the  jealousy  of  many 
of  the  Scottish  barons.  Meantime  Edward 
had  returned  from  Flanders  and  hurried  to 
Scotland,  where  he  defeated  Wallace  at 
Falkirk  (q.v.)  (July  22,  1298).  At  this  time 
Wallace  disappears  from  publio  life,  and  is 
■aid  to  have  vidted  France  and  Rome.  It  is 
more  probable  that  he  remained  in  the  wilds 
of  his  native  country  with  a  few  faltowers. 
In  130S  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  at  Glusgow  by  his  friend,  Sir  John 
Menloith,  carried  to  London,  and  tried  at 
Westminster.  He  was  condemned  as  a  rebel 
and  traitor  to  the  English  king,  and  executed 
[Aug.  23,  1306).  In  spite  of  the  want  of 
authority  which  charactprisoe  most  of  the 
stories  told  about  Sir  William  Wallace,  it  is 
apparent  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  capa- 
city, and  a  military  genius  of  a  very  high 

Lisliunr.  CKhmWi 
graTp.  voettmtitU  and  B«»rdt 

lutulratmg  uit  Hut,  of  ScDllmd. 

Waller,  Eokcnd  [6.  160G,  d.  1687),  poot, 
was  a  relation  of  John  Hampden.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  end  in  1623  took  his 
seBt  in  Parliament  aa  membei  lor  Ameraham. 
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Tbe  Btory  of  his  uamcMwful  courtthip  of 
Lady  Dorothy  Sydney,  the  daugbtar  of  the 
Earl  ot  Leicester,  appears  to  bo  well  anthen- 
ticatod.  A  kbIoiu  member  of  the  IjOng  Par- 
liament, WsUar  vaa  appointed  in  1643  one 
o(  the  commiasionan  who  negotiated  with 
Charlae  at  Oiford.  There  he  was  won  over 
by  the  oourt,  and  played  a  decidedly  equi- 
vocal part,  agreeing  on  bia  letom  to  London 
'  I   publish  a  commiuiou  of    atray, 


Mwp-df-niain.  The  pfi 
and  he  was  heavily  & 
bsjiishment,  niter  an  abject  submisaion  to 
the  HouM  of  Commons.  In  ISEil  he  was 
allowed  to  retum  to  England,  and  attempted 
to  carry  favour  with  the  Protector  by  bia 
"  Panegyric  on  Cromwell,"  which  he  followed 
np  by  an  ode  to  CbarlM  II.  after  the  Restora- 
tion. "  Poeb,  aire,"  he  wittily  remarked  to 
the  king,  "sDcceed  better  in  fiction  than  in 
truth.''  In  spite  of  his  time-serving  dispo- 
sition, Waller  was  popular  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  he  wM  a  member  nntil 
19S3.  His  poems— dainty,  but  onin^ired 
productions— ^ve  been  frequently  published. 
A  fairly  complete  edition  appeared  m  lS9i. 
JdIuuoii,  Um  <^tU  PhU. 

Wallsr,  Sm  WnxiAM  {i.  1697,  d.  ISSB), 
waa  a  cousm  ot  the  foregoing.  Hia  military 
education  was  acquired  in  Qermany  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1610  he  was 
returned  to  the  Long  Parliament  lU  member 
for  Andover.  Oa  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  was  seat  into  the  wcet  of  England, 
and  at  first  gained  such  buc^'cib  oa  to  aoqaire 
for  himself  the  title  of  "  William  the  Con- 
qaeror,"  but  in  July,  1643.  he  was  severely 
beaten  both  at  Bathnnd  Devizes.  Parliament 
nevertheleHs  thanked  him  for  his  exertions. 
In  the  following  year  he  fell  out  with  Essex, 
the  commauder- in-chief,  and  in  coiiseqaence 
Charles  managed  to  make  a  sortie  from  Ox- 
ford, and  to  defeat  him  at  Cropredy  Bridge. 
Waller  again  returned  unsuoceesEul  to  London. 
In  1646  he  was  removed  from  his  command 
by  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  but  soon 
reeumed  his  appointment,  and  under  Crom- 
well was  aucc^eful  in  the  weat  in  the  first 
campaign  of  the  New  Model  army.  In 
1637  he  was  one  of  the  leaden  at  the  Freehy- 
terian  party  who  attempted  in  rain  to  appose 
the  advance  of  the  army  on  the  capital,  and 
WHS  one  of  the  eleven  members  asainst  whom 
Ita  resentment  was  especially  directed.  In 
1660,  during  the  troubliid  time  which  pre- 
ceded the  Restoration,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  8(ate. 

Fiwl^iiHon  of  Sir  WHOnt  WaOtr  ij  Hlnuolt. 

W^lln^ord,  Johw  of,  was  the  author 
or  transcriber  of  a  chronicle  extending  from 
the  year  449  to  1035.  Of  thia  chronicle  Sir 
T.  Hardy  aays : — "  The  author  seomB  fre- 
quently deorouH  of  examining  and  comparing 
authontisB,  and  yat  the  ranilt  is  only  enor 
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and  absurdity,  as  he  confonnds  persons  and 

plaoes,  and  sets  chronology  at  denanoe."  It 
is  doubtful  who  the  author  was,  hnt  he  pnv 
bably  lived  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  an  inmate  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Albans. 

Vnlliiiffford,  Willuk  ot  (if.  1468),  a 
monk  of  St.  Albans,  was  appointed  archdeacon 
and  prior  of  the  abbey  in  1465,  and  held 
several  subordinate  o&ii:Mi.  Charges  of  perjory 
and  theft  ore  made  against  him  in  the  register 
known  as  that  of  John  Whethamstede,  but 
they  are  evidently  written  with  consideable 
animus.  He  became  abbot  in  1476  on  tha 
death  of  William  Albon.  Of  his  tenure  of 
office  we  have  a  very  fall  account,  but,  thon^ 
it  givee  an  idea  of  somewhat  fuaey  activity, 
it  presents  no  feature  of  interest.  His  register, 
which  he  compiled  in  imitation  of  his  prede- 
ceeeors,  covers  the  period  from  1476  to  1488, 
though  the  entries  for  the  last  two  years  ara 
not  numerous.  It  gives  a  powerful  picture 
of  the  corruption  of  the  monastic  system.  It 
has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Hiley  in  the  Bolls 
Seriea  together  with  the  register  of  Walling- 
ford's  predeoeasors,  John  Whethamstede  and 
William  Albon. 

WsUingfttrd,  Tsi  Tuatt  of  (1153),  is 
the  name  usually  given  to  the  peace  made  bo- 
twooa  Stephen  and  Prince  Henry,  Ihongh  only 
the  preliminary  negotiations  took  pUce  ^ 
WalliDKtord,  the  treaty  itself  being  signed  at 
Westminster.  By  thLt  treaty  Stephen  waa  to 
retain  tbe  kingdom  daring  his  lifetime,  but 
Henry  was  to  auoceed  him,  the  rights  of 
Stephen's  children  to  the  private  dominions 
of  theirparentbeingguaranteed.  At  the  Bune 
time  a  scheme  of  adminiatratire  reform  was 
decided  upon,  which  was  intended  to  restois 
things  as  Sir  as  possible  to  the  state  in  which 
they  had  been  left  by  Henry  I. 

Walpola,  HoKACB,  LoKD  (i.  137B,  d.  I7fi7), 
the  elder  brother  of  Sir  Hohert,  first  appears 
as  secretary  to  Oeneral  Stanhope  in  Spain 
(IT06).  In  1707  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  Henry  Boyle,  Chanceilor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. In  1708  he  was  sent  as  secretan-  to 
an  embassy  to  the  Emperor,  and  was  aner- 
wards  in  the  same  position  at  the  negotiatioiia 
at  Oertraydenherg.  In  1716  he  was  seat 
as  envov  to  the  Hague.  He  subsequently 
appeared  at  Hanovor,  and  remonstrated 
with  Btanhope  for  the  sospicions  he  enter- 
tained of  Townshend,  and  was  smt  hnne 
with  letters  calculated  te  heal  the  breach  in 
the  ministry.  In  1720  he  was  apnointed 
secretary  to  the  Duke  ot  Qr&tton,  LcnrO-Liea- 
tenant  of  IreUnd.  In  1723  he  wasdematched 
to  Paris  to  connteract  Sir  Luke  Bcfaanh. 
He  udently  attached  himself  to  Cardinal 
Fleory.  He  remained  in  France  ontil  IT2T. 
In  1 728  he  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to 
the  congress  at  Soisaons.  In  1733  Walpole 
was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Statea-QenenL     In 
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1T3U  he  mw  Mot  to  HoUaiid  to  receive  tlie 
auxiliary  troops  vtipul&ted  in  case  of  hostili- 
ties. In  IT41  he  wai  made  Secretiuy  to  the 
Exchequer,  and  In  17u8  was  raised  to  the 
peerage.  "He  waa,"  oaye  Stanhope,  "a  man 
who  through  lite  played  a  conaiderable  part, 
bat  chiefly  because  be  was  the  brother  of  Sir 
Robert."  According  to  his  nephew,  "  be 
knew  sometbing  of  everything,  but  how  to 
hold  bia  tongue,  or  how  to  apply  his  know- 
Wge." 

Honoa    Wilpole,  JCntsin;  Com,  Waipek; 


it.e/&.». 


Walpols,  Sm  RoBBitT,  Eaiu.  of  OkroiiD 

(t.  \676,il.  1746),  was  the  son  of  a  Norfolk 
gentleman,  and  waa  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1702  he 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Castle 
Biedng.  He  soon  attracted  tbe  attention  of 
the  Wbig  leadora.  In  1705  he  was  placad  on 
tbe  council  of  Prince  Oearge  of  Denmark 
aa  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  in  170S  succeeded 
St.  John  as  Secretary  at  War.  In  1710  he 
was  one  of  the  monagen  of  Sacheverell's 
trial,  of  wbicb  he  eecretly  disapproved ;  and 
whan  the  Whig  ministry  was  driven  from 
office  he  pemated  in  reaigning  in  B^te  of 
Harley's  SolicitaUons  to  him  that  he  ahonld 
retain  his  place.  He  now  booune  with 
Somen  a  teador  of  tbe  Whig  opposition,  and 
being  charged  with  peculationa  as  Secretary 
at  War,  he  was  expelled  the  House  and  sent 
to  the  Tower,  whore  he  remained  till  tbe  pro- 
rogation. His  defence  waa,  however,  quita 
complete,  and  be  wbj  re-elected  for  East 
Lynn.  He  wrote  at  this  time  two  able  pam- 
pblete  in  support  of  the  late  ministry.  The 
Dibt»  »f  tht  ffalion  Staiid  and  Comidertd, 
and  Tht  Tkirt^-fire  Milla>u  Accounted  For. 
On  tbe  accession  of  George  I.  Walpote  was 
ohoaen  chairman  of  the  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  laat  ministry.  He 
became  First  Lord  of  tbe  Treasury  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  But  he  was  disliked 
tn-  the  king,  and  angry  at  the  dismissal  of 
Townshend,  so  he  resigned  in  1717.     In  this 

fear  be  had  established  tbe  first  sinking  (and. 
mmediatoly  he  passed  into  unscrupulous 
oppoeitiDn,  and  qK>ke  against  tbe  Mutiny 
Act,  tbe  Quadruple  Alliance,  the  Peer- 
age Bill,  and  tbe  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act. 
Finding  opposition  hopeless,  he  rejoined  the 
ministry  as  Paymaster  ot  the  Forces  in  1730, 
On  the  fall  ot  tbe  South  Saa  Company  it  waa 
felt  that  he  alone  could  deal  with  the  matter, 
and  bis  measures,  though  severe,  were  felt  to 
be  just.  On  the  death  of  Stanhope  he  was 
left  without  a  rival,  and  became  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Prime  Minister  (April, 
1731).  His  history  is  now  the  history  of 
England.  He  crushed  Atterbury's  plot,  and 
placed  a  tax  to  tbe  amount  of  £100,000  on 
the  nonjurors.  Already  bis  jealousy  of 
rivals,  the  great  fault  in  bis  cbaraoter  as  a 
miiuit«r,  had  beoom«  ^ipaient;  and  be  and 


Townshend  drove  Ositeret  from  office.  Mean- 
while the  situation  abroad  hod  become  com- 
plicated ;  tiie  alliance  between  Austria,  Spain, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  party  in  France, 
was  ohecked  bv  the  Treaty  of  Hanover 
between  Eogland  and  France.  On  the  death 
of  George  I.,  Walpole,  disliked  bjr  the  new 
king,  found  himself  in  danger  of  being  super- 
seded by  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  Owing  to 
the  repreaentations  of  (Jueen  Caroline,  he 
remained  in  power.  The  Opposition  con- 
sisted of  discontented  Wbigs  led  by  Pulteney, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  Tories  under  Boling- 
broke.  In  1730  Walpole  quajrelled  wiUi 
Townsbecd,  who  retired  from  political  life ; 
and  in  1733  with  Chesterfield.  His  sup- 
portars  consisted  of  Such  second-rate  (uen  as 
Newcastle,  Stanhope,  Compton,  and  Harring- 
ton. He  bad,  however,  at  bis  luck  a  majority 
aecored  by  the  most  unscrupulous  bribery. 
In  1739  the  Treaty  of  Seville  proserved  the 
peace  of  Europe  for  a  time.  In  1 733  Walpole 
brought  forw^  his  celebrated  excise  scheme, 
a  measure  tborougbly  sound  and  juetifiable  ; 
but  sncb  waa  the  success  of  Pulteney  in 
rousing  public  feeling  against  it  that  he  had 
to  abandon  it.  In  1734  he  waa  much  blamed 
for  keeping  aloof  from  the  war  waged  by  the 
Emperor  against  France  and  Spain.  In  tbia 
year  tbe  Opposition  Joined  to  attack  the 
Septennial  Act.  They  failed  ;  and  Bolingbroke 
withdrawing  to  France,  the  leoderahip  of  the 
party  fell  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom 
Walpole  bad  offended  by  resiatiug  the  increase 
of  lus  income.  In  1737  Queen  Caroline's 
death  deprived  him  of  a  staunch  and  faithful 
friend.  The  Opposition,  now  reinforoed  by 
Pitt,  contiaoed  to  attack  bis  pacific  poUcy  ; 
Newcastle  began  Co  intrigue  against  bun,  and 
favoured  tbe  king's  desire  for  war.  Never. 
tbeless,  Walpole  concluded  a  convention  with 
Spain ;  and  tbe  Opposition  wishing  to  drive 
matters  to  a  orisia,  seceded  from  the  Houac. 
It  hod  become  obviooa  that  he  must  declare 
war  or  resign.  He  chose  the  foimer  coarse 
(1730).  The  war  was  disastrous.  [GsonoE 
II.]  In  Feb.,  1741,  Mr.  Sandys  promoted 
that  he  should  be  removed  from  tbe  king's 
coiuunls.  The  motion  was  thrown  ont ;  but 
in  the  following  year  Walpole,  taking  his 
defeat  on  tbe  Chippenham  election  petition 
(Feb.  3,  1746)  as  a  t«st,  migaed.  He  was 
crrated  Lord  Orford.  In  Marub  a  secret 
committee  of  inquiry  against  him  was  chosen ; 
but  in  spite  of  ita  animosity  it  hiled  to  bring 
any  but  the  moat  trivial  charges  against  the 
ex-minister.  He  seldom  spoke  in  the  Loida, 
having,  as  he  remarked  to  his  brother  Horace, 
"  left  Ins  tongue  in  the  Commons."  In  1746 
he  died,  having  retained  hia  influence  with 
tbe  king  to  tbe  last.  Walpole's  character  waa 
exposed  to  tbe  most  violent  misrepresentation 
tiom  his  contompomries.  His  jealousy  of 
power  made  almost  every  eminent  man  of 
the  age  his  enemy  \  while  the  oorruption 
by  wliiab  be   maintained  hia  pontieo  and 
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dab&iiched  the  House  of   .  

patable.  But  to  him  u«  due  the  completion  of 
the  Rerolution  Bettlement,  and  the  preserva- 
tion  of  peace  at  a  time  when  peace  was  most 
required  by  England.  "  lie  ondenitood," 
■ays  Lord  Stonhope,  "  the  true  Intereat  of  his 
coantry  better  than  an;  of  his  oontt^n- 
porariet."  "  The  pmdeaoe,  Bteadineas,  and 
vigilanoe  of  that  man,"  Bays  Burke  {Apptid 
from  the  Nib  Whig;  4c.) ,  "  pmerred  (he 
crown  to  this  royul  family,  and  with  it  their 
laws  and  liberty  to  this  country." 

Coxa,  Wnuin  of  Sir  Solwt  WiHrclt;  Balph, 

CtiUeiiRMora  ^Litrd  iriiIpit<'i.<iliiilKiitratuni  ; 

Homi*  WilpoU,  EtrnnUcma— ;  Stuhopa,  Hiit. 

>/  Enj. ;  Laokf,  Hiit.  of  Knf.  in  CIh  B^UtmA 

Cmtnry  -  Humol&T.  Ewj  on  Bona  WalfnU ; 

Enid,  Bir  KshMWolrtl*.  [B.  J.  L.J 

Wslpole,  HoEACB,  Eabi.  of  Obfokd 
[6.  nif,  d.  1797),  was  the  third  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Wolpole,  and  the  nephew  of  Lord 
Walpole.  la  1711  he  entered  Parliament 
for  Callina^n,  but  he  noTer  took  a  prominent 
part  in  debate.  In  1767  he  eierted  himsiJf 
in  favour  of  Admiral  Byng.  He  remained  in 
Parliament  till  17Sg.  In  1791  he  succeeded 
hia  nephew  in  the  family  title  and  eitatee ; 
but  never  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
So  Ear  as  he  had  any  political  feeling  at  t " 
he  was  inclined  to  a  speculative  Bepublici 
ism.  Aa  a  man  of  letters,  nirtuato,  noveli 
critio,  and  retailer  of  public  and  privt 
gosdp,  HoHLce  Walpole  is  one  of  the  most 
cbaracteriatio  fl^pires  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. His  Jfmoirt  of  the  loot  ten  years  of 
George  II, 'a  reign,  thoush  inaccurate  and  pre- 
judiced, coutain  a.  good  deal  of  information, 
and  his  letters  (which  are  among  the  most  en- 
tertaining in  the  language)  tire  very  valuable 
for  the  insight  they  Kivo  into  the  social  his- 
tory <rf  tha  century.  Walpole's  work,  Sittorit 
Dtmil$  (HI  tht  lift  ai%d  Retgn  of  Rithard  III., 
ia  curious  and  acute. 
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HhAakr,  fiBaul;  BfiOtt,  Litn 

If  nilute ;  L.  B.  Saelar,  H.  irilpgta  ood 
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d.  16S0),  "The 


,    Sib   Fraitcis    [b. 

•t  penetrating  stitl 
of  his  time,"  wai  bom  at  Chiilehunt,  in 
Kent,  and  paMed  most  of  his  youth  abroad. 
On  hu  return  to  England,  after  the  accesrion 
of  Queen  Elixaboth,  bis  abilities  and  accom- 
plishments rerommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Lord  Burleigh,  who  sent  him  to  the 
court  of  France  oa  ambavsdor,  in  which 
capacity  he  ahowed  great  "  fidelity,  diligence, 
and  caution."  In  1673  Sir  Francis  was  re- 
called, sworn  of  tbe  Privy  Council,  and  made 
one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
devoting  himself  especially  from  this  date  to 
the  unravelliog  of  Uie  numerous  ploU  against 
the  queen  and  her  government.  His  system 
of  espionage  was  most  elaborate,  and  his  spies 
were  active,  hithful.  and  ubiquitous.  In  ISSI 
he  was  employed  to  negoti^  the  proposed 


marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  Uie  Ihlke  of 
Anjou,  bat  failed  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
successful  issue,  through  the  caprice  of  the 
queen  henelf.  Two  years  later  Waltdngham 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Scotland,  and  mV 
sequantly  had  the  satiahclion  of  detecting 
Babington'a  conspiracy  and  of  implicatinf 
in  it  the  Uueen  of  Scots.  That  Sir  Francis 
was  her  enemy  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  forged  any  of  the  letleia 

Cduced  in  evidence,  as  Mary  declared,  and 
reputed  letter  h>  Sir  Amyaa  I^ulet, 
urging  him  "  to  find  out  Soma  way  to  diortm 
the  life  of  the  Scots  queen  "  is  most  probably 
a  forger}'.  He  was  subsequently  the  means 
of  preventing  a  breach  between  Eliabeth  and 
James  VI.  Sir  Francis,  who  was  a  staunch 
Protestant,  and  a  thoroughlv  religious  man, 
did  his  best  to  procure  toleration  for  the 
Puritans;  he  "has  the  honour  of  having 
soatoined  and  cemented  the  ProteBtant  cause 
in  times  of  its  greatest  peril,  and  of  having 
effectually  ruined  the  interests  of  poperj  oj 
detecting  and  baffling  all  its  plota."  The 
integrity  of  his  character  was  such  that  with 
every  falcilitY  for  aioasaing  wealth  in  an  age  of 
corruption,  he  died  so  poor  as  to  leave  buely 
lough  to  defn^  the  expenses  of  his  buriiJ. 


A  biographer  of  the  nest  century  (Lloyd) 
saj-s  of  Mm,  "  His  head  was  so  strong  taat 
he  could  took  into  the  depths  of  men  and 
busineaa,  and  dive  into  the  whiripoola  of  state. 
Dexterous  he  was  in  finding  a  secret;  dose  in 
keeping  it.  His  conversation  was  insinuating 
and  reserved ;  he  saw  every  man,  and  none 

BtrvH,  SaUt.  HtnuHali;  WaUitaiMut  Cer- 
TWimUnia;  Nbth,  Ximein  oj  AirMfli,- 
Fiooda,  Hilt  of  Biw. ;  Attin.  Mnuin  tf  tits 
Cnirt  ij  XIuoMh)  Llojd,  StoMvn  mmi  Fm- 
Bourilt.  nf  Bujland,  I68S.  [S,  J.  L.j 


Prior  of  Wymondtutm,  wrote  two  most  valu- 
able historical  works,  Sitloria  Bnrit,  a  his- 
tory of  England  from  1272  to  li22,  and 
Y/mdifvia  //autria,  a  history  of  Normandy 
from  Rolf  to  Henry  V.  He  is  very  import- 
ant for  tha  reigns  of  Richani  H.  and 
Henry  IV.  and  V.,  and  gives  us  valnablo 
accounts  of  Wydiffe  and  the  Lollards,  the 
Peasant  Revolt,  and  the  French  wan  of 
Henry  V.'s  reign. 

Botli  Walihubam'i  works  hare  been  yoh- 


Waltor,    Hubs 


,  Archbishop   of  Can- 


iry  (1193—1205),  and  justiciar  (IIM— 
1198),  was  a  nephew  of  Ranulf  Glanvill  (q.v.), 
and  first  came  into  prominence  during  King 
Kichard's  captivity.  Be  had  accompanied 
the  king  on  hia  cruiade,  and  on  h&  way 
homewards,  hearing  that  Richard  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  he  visited  him.  The  king 
sent  him  over  to  England  to  act  as  vic^ierent 
in  his  absence,  to  coonteiact  the  intrigioM  of 
John,  and  raise  tiie  lanoom,  while  at  the  Hma 
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tiine  lie  ued  hii  influenoe  to  obtain  Hubert'* 
election  to  the  orchbUhopric.  In  1194  hn  wai 
appointed  jiutici&r.  and  held  tliat  office  for 
four  ;ears,  govemlDg  irell  and  Tigoroualy, 
bh  moat  important  work  being  the  roprea- 
tuoa  at  the  insarrection  of  William  Fitz- 
Osbert  Hia  expedition  againat  the  Welsh 
called  down  a  reprimand  boat  the  Pope,  a 
fact  which  ihowB  that  the  age  of  fighting 
biahopa  waa  almoat  OTer.  On  the  death  of 
Richard,  Hubert  aupparted  the  cUima  of 
John  to  the  throne,  and  waa  by  him  appointed 
chanceUor.  Habert  Walter  ia  a  favourable 
■paoimen  of  the  stateaman-eccleaiaatic  of  the 
middle  agca,  and  it  ia  in  the  former  light 
that  he  more  frequently  appe&rs.  "  He  was 
a  strong  minister,"  says  Dr.  Stubba,  "and 
although  aa  a  good  Englishman  he  made  the 
preosiue  of  hia  master's  band  lie  as  light  aa  he 
could  upon  the  people,  as  a  good  aarvant  he 
tried  to  get  out  of  the  people  as  muiJi  treasure 
aa  he  could  for  his  master.  In  the  raising  of 
the  money  and  in  the  administration  of  j  ustice 
he  tried  and  did  much  to  train  the  people  to 
habits  of  selt-goTemment.  He  taught  them 
how  to  assess  their  taxes  by  jury,  to  elect  the 
grand  jury  for  the  aaaizos  of  the  judges,  to 
cliooae  tepresentative  knights  to  transact 
legal  and  judicial  work — such  repceaentative 
blights  as  at  a  later  time  made  convenient 
pieciediinta  for  Parliamentary  representation. 
The  whole  working  of  elective  and  represen- 
tative institutioas  gained  greatly  under  his 
management.  He  educated  the  people  against 
the  better  time  to  come. " 

Hook,  Utn  d/  (Ju  ArelMtlttp*  :  B.  Horedsa 
(Soils  Berlw). 

Waltar,  SikJo8h(<2.  ie30),waaattoniey- 
geoeral  to  Prince  Charles  ia  1619,  but  refused 
to  oonduct  tha  prosecution  against  Sir  E. 
Coks,  Notwithatanding  thia,  he  was  made 
Ohief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  by  Charles 
I.  in  1626.  He  showed  considerable  inde- 
pandsnce  and  spirit  in  the  eiaraise  of  hia 
]adicialfnnctions,andin  1629  gave  his  opinion 
apsinst  Holies,  and  other  members  of  Pai^ 
luunent,  being  prosecuted  for  acts  done  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  this  the  king  pro. 
hibitad  hia  taking  his  seat  on  the  bench, 
iJiougli  he  nominally  held  his  office  till  his 
death. 

Waltftn,LncT  (d.  16831,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Welsh  gentleman,  and  in  Ifrlg  became 
the  mistreM  of  Charles  II.,  by  whom  she  waa 
the  mother  of  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
She  lived  with  Charles  in  Holland.  In  IdJiS 
she  came  over  to  England,  whpre  she  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  but  shortly  afterwards 
released.  After  this  little  or  nothmg  is  known 
of  her.  When  Monmouth  put  forward  his 
claima  to  the  throne  it  was  contended  by  his 
adherents  that  his  mother  had  been  secretly 
married  to  Charles  II..  bnt  of  this  asser- 
tion  no  proof  was  forthcoming,  and  UoD- 
moath  himsslf  subwqaantly  retriMsted  it. 


WaltbAOf  (d.  lOTe]  wasa  powerful  noble- 
man, the  son  of  &iward.  After  the  battle  of 
Hastings  he  submitted  to  William  the  Con- 

nur,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  earl- 
of  Northampton.  Subsequently  he  re- 
belled, but  was  forgiven,  retained  in  hia 
earldom,  and  married  to  the  ConquBror'a 
niece,  Judith.  In  1075  he  joined  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  £arls  of  Hereford  and  Nor- 
folk, with  the  intention  of  restoring  the  state 
of  things  which  had  existed  in  Edward  the 
Confessor's  time.  What  Waltbeof  s  share  in 
this  plot  was  is  very  doubtful;  probably  it 
was  no  mora  than  a  tacit  acquiescence.  Wnen 
the  rebellion  broke  out  he  betrayed  the  plot 
to  Lanfranc,  and  waa  for  the  moment  par- 
doned, but  shortly  afterwards  he  waa  eiecnted 
at  Winchester,  it  is  said  at  the  instigation  of 
his  wife.  His  body  was  removed  to  Croy- 
land,  where  miracles  were  Said  to  be  worked 
at  hie  tomb.  The  English  looked  upon  Wsl- 
theof  as  a  martyr,  and  the  later  troubles  of 
William's  reign  were  considered  by  them  to  be 
judgments  on  him  for  t^  murder  of  the  earl. 
Ordmrleni  Vicallg ;  An^W-t 
Fraeman,  IfArflus  Conqiuat, 

Walmrth,  Sib  Wiu-iah,  a  dtiicsi  of 
London,  was  appointed  with  John  Phitipot  in 
I3T7  by  FarliimMnt  to  regalato  the  finances. 
In  13B1  he  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
attended  the  young  king  at  his  conference 
with  Wat  Tyler  and  the  other  insurgents. 
Fearing  that  Tyler  was  abont  to  attack 
BicharO,  Walworth  slew  the  rebel  Wder,  for 
which  feat  he  received  the  honour  of  kniriit- 
hood. 

Wuisbonragli  (Wodhesbkrh),  on  the 
Wiltshire  Downs,  near  Swindon,  was  the 
scene  of  two  important  battles  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  history— one  in  681,  in  which  Ceaw- 
Hn  of  Weasax  waa  defeated  by  his  brother 
Ceol;  the  other  in  716,  when  Ine  repulsed 

WuLdnrtwh,  Thb  Baitu  of  (Jan.  22, 
1760],  was  fought  during  the  Seven  Yeaia' 
War  between  the  French  and  English  in 
India.  The  two  anuice  of  I^ly  and 
Cooto  encountered  each  other  near  Wande- 
wash.  The  Bnghah  bad  1,900  Foropeans 
and  2,100  native  inbntry,  with  1.360  native 
cavalry,  and  16  field  pieces;  the  French  2,250 
native  cavalry,  and  1,300  tepoys,  besides 
their  Uahratla  horee,  with  twenty  Add  pieces. 
The  forces  were  therefore  j^etty  equal. 
After  a  brilliant  combat,  the  French,  who 
had  BufEered  very  aeveroly,  retreated.  If  the 
English  native  horae  had  done  Uieir  duty, 
the  defeat  might  have  been  even  more  deci- 

WantOB.  VALBrmti  ti.  1661),  muried 
a  siiter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  joined  the 
Parliamentary  oanse  in  the  Civil  War.  In 
1646  he  waa  made  a  colonel,  and  in  164B  waa 
sppoiBted  <ne  of  tlie  UMnben  of  the  High 
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Court  of  Justice  to  try  the  ^oag.  He  was 
present  at  all  the  aittiiigs,  and  ngned  the 
deatli  warraot.  In  1649  he  wM  made  one  ot 
the  Council  of  State,  but  his  atem  Republicoa 
views  did  not  recooiinend  hica  to  Cromwell, 
and  after  the  disaulntiun  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment he  retired  into  private  life  till  Itiobanl 
Cromwoll'a  dnpoeition,  when  he  declared  for 
the  P&rliameiit  against  the  army,  and  joined 
Monk.  Perceiving  that  the  Heatoratioo  wu 
inevitable,  he  withdrew  to  the  Ck-atinent, 
There  he  remained  in  disguiM  till  hii  death. 


the  Danes,  where  it  anawen  to  the  Hundred 
(q.v.)  ot  other  parts  ot  the  kingdom. 
Slnbba,  Cmt.  HM,  i.  {  46. 

Warbeok,  Pbuun  (J.  uM),  was  the 
name  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  impo«- 
toie  in  history,  who,  tor  sevenl  years  during 
the  raign  ot  Henry  VII.,  micceeded  in  per- 
suading many  persons  that  he  was  Kclikrd, 
Duke  of  Torb.Uie  yonnger  ot  the  two  princes 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in 
Uie  Tower  ander  Richard  III.  According  to 
the  story  of  the  writers  under  the  Tndora, 
he  was  in  reality  the  son  ot  a  Jew  of  Tour- 
nay,  who  settled  in  London  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  atterwarda  returned  to 
Toumay.  The  lad  after  hie  father's  death 
went  to  Antwerp,  and  came  into  commnnica- 
tion  with  agents  of  the  Duches»  Margaret  ot 
Bui^rundy,  who,  struck  by  his  noble  de- 
meanour and  resemblance  to  the  Yorkist 
family,  conceived  the  design  of  bringing  him 
up  a*  a  pretender  to  the  English  throne. 
lliis  story  is  borne  out  by  Warbecfc's  own 
Ctm/aiion,  and  by  a  letter  of  Henry  VII.  to 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  as  early  as  1S93.  Some 
writers,  however,  are  still  inclined  to  believe 
the  very  plausible  hvpothesis  that  he  was  a 
natural  son  of  Edward  IV.  The  mystery  can 
hanlly  be  completely  solved.  The  history  ot 
Warbeck'sproceedingsisbrieflythis.  In  liB2 
he  made  his  appearsnce  in  Cork  as  Richard 
Plantagenat,  Duke  of  York,  and  obtained 
a  reception  so  encourafpng  to  his  hopes  of 
success,  that  Charies  VIII.  of  France  thought 
it  well  to  specially  invito  him  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Puris.  He  did  not,  however, 
have  any  long  enjoyment  of  the  French 
king's  protection  and  hospitality,  for  Henry 
made  it  a  specia!  article  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Slstaplet  in  the  autumn  of  1192 
(hat  no  further  shelter  or  assiatance  should 
be  given  to  Warbeck.  Flaode™  was  the  pre- 
tonder'l  next  refuge,  and  here  he  received  a 
moat  cordial  welcome  from  Margaret,  DucheM 
of  Burgundy,  who  acknowled^d  him  at  once 
aa  her  nephew,  honouring  him  on  all  occa- 
sions with  the  title  of  the  "Whife  Rase  of 
England."  'Warbeck's  arrival  in  Flandert 
was  the  mgnal  for  the  commencement  of  a 
TMtejilei      '  '    '"   "'■    '------• 
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Henry's  life  and  authority ;  but  ihe  kin^s 

resolute  caution,  and  the  zealona  activity  of 
his  spies,  conspicuous  among  whom  wan  Sir 
Robert  Clifiocd,  proved  more  than  a  match 
for  the  eSorta  ot  his  enemies,  tiir  William 
Staoley,  Lord  Fitzwaltor,  Sir  Simon  Moat- 
tort,  tin  prominent  adherents  of  Warbeck, 
were  brought  to  the  block ;  and  the  pretended 
Duke  of  York,  forced  by  these  octurrenccs 
into  a  display  ot  decided  action,  made  in 
July,  1495,  a  hurried  descent  upon  the  coast 
of  Kent.  This,  however,  was  a  miseraUe 
failure,  ending  in  the  capture  oo  Deal  beadi 
of  a  portion  of  his  troops  by  the  people  of 
Sandwich.  This  experience  of  the  feeling  of 
the  country  tor  his  cause  drove  Wartieck 
in  despair  to  Flanders :  hut  the  commer- 
cial treaty  coacluiJod  in  Feb.,  1496,  between 
Henry  and  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  ei- 
preaaly  stipulating  for  his  expuUioD,  the  im- 
postor, after  an  unsucceBsfol  attempt  to  make 
a  settlement  in  Ireland,  crossed  over  thence 
to  Scotland.  Here  his  fortunes  began  for  a 
lime  to  look  somewhat  brighter :  the  Scot- 
Ush  monarch  received  him  as  Richard  IV., 
the  lawful  King  of  England,  and,  as  a  very 
practical  proof  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  in 
his  pretensions,  bestowed  upon  him  in  mar- 
riage a  kinswoman  of  his  own,  the  Lady 
CaUierine  Gordon.  Two  fruitless  invasiaus 
ot  England,  and  probably,  loo.  the  influence 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  tended  to  greaUy  cool 
James  IV. 's  affection  for  Warbeck'B  cause, 
and  in  July,  1497,  he  mjuested  him  to  leave 
the  countiT.  Thus  once  again  abandoned  by 
his  friends,  Warbeck  found  a  temporary 
refuge  in  the  wilds  and  &atneSBes  ot  Ireland, 
whidi,  however,  he  left  on  receiving  an  invi- 
tation  from  the  people  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall to  make  another  attempt  in  England. 
He  landed  accordingly  at  Whitsond,  aau 
Penzance,  Sept.  37, 1497,  and,  after  capturing 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  laid  active  siege  to 
Exeter.  On  the  approach,  however,  of  lh« 
royal  forces  under  Lord  Dauheny,  WarbeiJc 
retired  to  Tnunton,  whence,  in  despair  of 
success,  he  withdrew  secretly  to  the  sanctuary 
of  Bsaulien.   in  the  New  Forest.     Here,  im 

S remise  ot  his  life  being  spared,  he  snrren- 
ered  himself,  Oct.  6,  to  Lord  Daubeny,  l>y 
whom  he  was  des^tched  a  prisoner  to  Lon- 
don. For  a  time  Warbeck  was  treated  with 
marked  leniency,  but  on  his  attempting  to 
escape  in  June,  1408,  he  was  at  once  placed 
in  close  confinement '  in  the  Tower ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  following  year,  in 
Nov.,  1499,  he  was  executed,  in  company 
with  bis  fellow-prisoner,  the  young  Earl  of 
Warwick,  oa  a  charge  of  again  attempting  to 
escape,  and  of  having  conspired  with  War- 
wick sjid  others,  as  a  part  of  his  plan,  to  grt 
forcible  possession  of  the  Tower. 


Bacon,  L'/t  itf  Bnrt  Yll. :  Bej,  Imiii  Hit 
UniMn  It  Oitinua  nr  KielUTdiri.  (Paris,  tSlS) ; 
Ourdner,  Lift  and  IWfit  4/ AdUrd  III. 

'"'        "^*         [F.  S.  P.] 
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Wards,  Thi  Coubt  of,   was  a  court  of 
record  founded  by  32  Hen.  VHI.,  c  16,  lor 

the  survey  and  management  of  the  righta  of 
the  crowQ  over  ite  wards.  Boiog  joined  to 
the  Court  of  Liveriua  by  33  Hen.  VIII.,  ch. 
22,  it  waa  called  the  Court  o(  Wards  and 
Liireriea.  The  seal  of  the  Court  was  kept  by 
its  chief  oERcer,  the  Msxtcr  of  'Waida.  Ibi 
province  was  to  soo  that  the  king  had  the  full 
profits  of  tenure,  ariaing  from  ^e  cnstody  of 
the  beirt  of  his  tenants  being  infants  or  idiots, 
from  the  licences  and  fines  for  the  morrinKe 
of  the  kings'  widow*,  and  from  the  sums  paid 
tor  livery  of  seisin  by  the  heir  on  onl«ring 
on  his  estate.  A  Court  of  Wards  estab- 
lished in  Ireland  by  James  I.  compelled  all 
beiTH  in  the  king's  cusWdy  to  be  edncated 
as  Protestants,  and  enforced  the  oath  of 
suproniacv  as  a  (.'Ondition  of  livery  of 
seisin.  "rhe  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Wards  was  unduly  extended,  and  bpcame 
very  oppressive  under  the  first  two  Stuart 
kings.  Un  Feb.  24,  1645,  the  House  of  Com- 
mona  "  passed  a  vote  Uiat  the  Court  otWarda 
itself,  and  all  wardshipe,  tenures,  licences  for 
alienation,  kc,  should  be  taken  away ;"  and 
the  lords  concorred  therein.  The  Court 
was  finally  abolished  by  the  Statute,  12  Car. 
ii.,  oh.  24,  which  destroyed  military  tenures. 
Beevei,  Hut.  ef  tlu  Engllid  Idii,  HI. ;  Wliit«- 
locko,  JCautoriali;  Btaphen,  CimmnKina,  11., 
oh.  i.  [W.  H.] 

Wardship  ranked  as  one  of  the  Feudal 
Incidents,  and  consisted  in  the  right  ot  the 
lord,  if  the  heir  were  under  age  on  the  death 
^o  the  custody  of  the  land 


by  Magna  Siarta.     [Fi 

WKrliam,  Wtlluh,  Archbiahop  of 
Canterbury  {d.  1632),  was  highly  distin- 
guished among  the  many  prelates  who 
favoured  the  spread  of  the  new  learning  in 
Kogland.  AmODgf  his  protigtM  waa  Erasmua, 
who  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  great  regard. 
Warham  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Qreat  Beal 
(1602),  and  Lord  Chancellor  (lfiD3),  on  office 
in  which  he  was  continued  by  Henry  VIII. 
In  the  fallowing  year  he  became  succeasiveEy 
Bishop  of  London  and  Archbiahop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  chief  event  of  hi«  primacy  w«a 
an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  mon- 
asteries with  a  view  to  their  Teform.  In  1616 
he  resigned  the  chancellorabip  on  account  of 
aome  difference  with  Wolaey,  then  Archbishop 
of  York.  We  subsequently  find  him  mm- 
mentiog  adversely  on  the  cardinal's  severe 
taxation.  The  growing  opposition  (o  Rome 
greatly  alarmed  him  ;  and  when  the  olergy 
took  Uie  grave  step  of  acknowledging  that 
tbey  could  not  legislate  without  the  consent 
of  rarliament,  he  resigned  office,  and  not  long 
afterwards  died. 

Hook.  Uva  efOit  JrdriwkatK  of  CmUn^in. 
t,  WiLbiAM  i>B  {d.  I0S7),  a  Nor- 


Ho  assisted  William  RutuH  against  Hobert,  and 
died  sbortlyafter  the  coronation  ot  the  former. 

WarrttlUW,  John,  Eabl  of  {d.  1304],  was 
an  adherent  ot  the  king  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Barons'  War,  and  fought  on  the 
Royalist  side  at  Lowes.  Subsequently  he 
quarrelled  with  the  king,  and  assaulted  the 
royal  justiciary  in  Westminster  Hall  in  12B8. 
He  retired  to  his  estates  in  Surrey,  and 
fortified  hie  castle  of  Boigato  against  Prince 
Edward  in  126S,  but  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render. He  did  not,  however,  entirely  forfeit 
Edward's  favour.  He  bore  a  conspicaous 
part  in  the  Scottish  wars,  and  was  appointed 
Guardian  ot  Scotland  in  12S6.  In  129?  he 
was  in  command  ot  the  armv  which  was  de- 
feated by  Wallace  at  Stirling.'  He  sided  with 
the  baronial  party  in  the  disputes  which  led 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  charters,  and  in  the 
Parliamont  ot  Lincoln  [1301). 

WiwrvniM,  JoHH,  Eaul  (d.  1347),  a 
powerful  member  of  tbe  old  ariatocracy, 
maintained  an  independent  attitude  dur- 
ing the  troublea  ot  Edward  II. 'a  reign. 
He  did  not  oppose  Qaveaton  at  Brat,  and 
although  he  subsequently  joined  in  the 
attack  on  the  Despencera,  he  was  faithful  to 
the  king  at  Boroughbridge,  aa  well  as  after 
thelandingot  Mortimer  and  Isabella.  He  waa 
Bubsequenlly  appointed  one  of  the  Council  of 
Regency  during  Edward  III. 'a  minority. 

Warrington,  The  Town  of,  near  Liver- 
pool, was  Hu  object  of  contention  more  than 
once  by  the  rival  parties  in  tbe  Great  Re- 
bellion. In  the  summer  ot  1643  it  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians, 
and  in  1648  tbe  Scota  were  defeated  there  by 
General  Lambert  after  a  severe  tuasle.  Again, 
in  1651,  it  was  the  sceue  ot  a  partial  auccesa 
gained  by  Charles  11.  over  tbe  forces  ol  the 
Conunonwealtb.  An  attempt  woa  made  to 
check  tbe  Young  Pretender's  army  there  in 
1746,  but  it  waa  foiled  by  the  activity  of  the 

Warwick  was  probably  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Mercian  kings.  Destroyed  by 
ttie  Danes,  it  waa  rebuilt  by  Ethelfleda,  the 
"  Lady  of  Oie  Mercians,"  who  built  a  fortreaa 
there  in  913.  It  appesra  as  a  borough  in 
Domesday.  The  caatle  was  repur«d  and  en- 
larged under  Wiltiam  the  Conqneror.  It 
sent  members  to  Parliament  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  onwards,  but  waa  not  regulany 
incorporated  till  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary. 

Warwick,  Peeilaob  of.  The  Earldom 
of  Warwick  appears  to  have  been  first  con- 
ferred on  Roger  de  Bellomonte,  who  received 
the  title  from  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
died  in  1123.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
dignity  paased  by  marriage  into  the  tunily 
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of  the  HaiischaJs,  Earh  of  Pembroke,  End 
Bubaequently  by  William  de  Uauduit,  from 
whom  it  descoided  in  1267  to  William  de 
BeaucluLmp.  In  1449  Richard  Noville,  eldest 
Bon  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Snlisbury,  married 
Anne,  the  heirees  of  the  Beaocbamp  eetatea, 
aod  waa  created  Earl  of  Warwick.  In  1471, 
on  the  Bttuinder  of  the  Earl  after  the  battle 
of  Baroet,  the  dignity  was  conferred  on  the 
Dake  of  Clarence,  who  had  mairied  hin 
daughter  Isabella.  His  ma  bore  the  title, 
bat  it  became  extinct  on  his  eiecntion  in 
U»9.  In  lo47  it  wna  rerived  for  John 
Badley,  afterwards  Dnke  of  Northumberland, 
and  was  also  borne  by  hi»  eon  Ambroae 
Dudley,  on  whose  death  in  15S9,  it  became 
eitin:^  It  was  revived  in  1618,  and  con- 
ferred on  Robert,  Lord  Rich.  It  became 
extinct  in  tliis  ftimily  in  1TS9.  It  was  i«vived 
the  same  year  for  Francda  Oreville,  Earl 
Brooke,  whose  descendants  have  since  borne 
the  titles  of  Brooke  tkod  Warwick, 

Wfuvidk,  Ahbkosb  Dudlbt,  Easi.  of 
(if.  1690],  sonof  the  Dnke  of  Northomberland, 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  condeoined  (1663) 
for  his  particlpatioa  in  hin  father's  plot,  but 
was  not  eieontod.  In  1683  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  English  garrison  at  Havre  when 
it  was  forceif  to  Bmronder ;  and  after  his 
return  to  England  was  proposed  by  Elizabeth 
as  a  hosband  for  the  Queen  nf  Soota.  In  the 
rebellion  of  1669,  he  was  in  oommand  of 
some  of  the  royal  forcen.  and  aided  materially 
in  cmnhing  the  insurrection.  "  He  appeaci!," 
•ays  Miss  Aikin,  "  to  have  piesorved  through 
life  the  character  of  a  man  of  honour,  and  a 
biave  ooldier." 

AlUn,  Court  <^  <Mh  MuoMh. 

W^nriok,  Eowabd  FLunAOEiiBT,  Earl 
OP  (<J.  1499),  was  the  son  of  Geoi^, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV., 
by  Anne,  sister  of  the  Eart  of  Warwick, 
laowu  as  tho  Kingmaker.  After  the  exe- 
cution of  his  father,  in  1478  the  young 
earl  was  kept  in  honourable  oonKnsment  at 
the  castle  of  Bberifl-Hntton,  in  Yorkshire  until 
Henry's  accession  to  the  throne  tn  1486,  when 
the  earl's  Yorkist  blood,  and  the  strong  claims 
it  gave  him  to  the  crown  of  England,  made  it 
a  very  obviooa  neoesaity  on  the  new  king's 
part  to  have  him  placed  in  the  more  secure 
prison  of  the  Tower  of  Louiim.  From  Uiis 
prison  he  never  again  emerged  except  on  two 
oooaaionB,  via.,  in  1487,  whai  hs  was  paraded 
throng  tha  principal  atreeta  of  London  to 
dlstoove  the  impoeture  of  Lambert  Binmel, 
and  in  14B9,  when  he  was  beheaded  on  a 
okaigB  of  being  conoemed  vith  Perldn  Wai^ 
beck  (q.v,),  Uien  also  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
in  a  ccnspinK'y  to  get  forcible  possei-Bion  of 
the  Tower,and  effect  the  overthrow  of  Hetuy's 


Warwidh,  Gui,  'Eai.  or  (d.  1315),  din- 
tingiiiahed  himself  in  the  Scottish  wars  in 
Sdward  I.'s  time.    In  the  next  reign  he  took 


a  prominent  part  in  the  oppoffltion  to  Qavotot, 
and  was  one  of  the  ordainerB  appointed  in 
1310.    In  1313  he  seized  Oaveston,  who  had 

"The  Black  Dog  of  Arden,"  as  he  was 
being  (.-ooducted  to  London  by  Pembroke,  and 
bad  him  behcAded  without  trial.  Warwick 
died  shortly  afterwards — according  to  <me 
account,  by  poison. 

Wnrwiok,  RtcaAui  BaAncB4>p,  Eakl 
or  (f.  1381,  d.  1439),  son  of  Thomas  Bean- 
champ,  Earl  of  Warwick,  fought  on  the 
Boy^^ist  side  in  the  battle  <i^  Bhrewsbary,  and 
distingaished  himself  in  the  Welsh  waia.  He 
was  appointed  governor  of  Henry  TI.  during 
his  childhood,  and  held  the  office  td  regent  vt 
France  from  1437  to  1430. 

Wavwlok,  EicHABD  Nimxi,  Eabi,  or 
{t.  14£S,  iJ.  1471),wastheeonofBitJtard,Eari 
of  Salisbury,  and  married  Anne,  daog^iter  and 
heireaa  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  whom 
he  received  the  title  as  well  as  the  estates  of 
the  Bcauchamp  family.  Ha  thus  became  the 
owner  of  enormous  wealth  and  landed  p 
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Duke  of  York,  with  whom  he  fought  at  the 
flnt  battle  of  St.  Albans  in  146S.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  made  Captain  of  Calais.  A 
[(uarrel  which  look  place  between  Warwick's 
retainers  and  some  of  the  king's  servants  in 
1469  led  to  a  renewal  of  theCivU  War.  After 
the  aSair  at  Ludford  he  fled  to  CaUia,  and 
afterwards  joined  York  in  Ireland,  whoe  tbey 
arranged  a  plan  of  action,  and  returning  to 
Eogluid  in  1460  defeated  tjie  l^ncartiiana  at 
Northampton,  and  took  the  king  priaooer. 
After  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  Warwick 
attempted  to  intercept  Maigaiet'a  maidi  to 
London,  but  was  defeated  at  6t  Albana. 
Betreating  with  a  considerable  foroe,  he 
effected  a  junotion  witli  Edward  at  Ou^^nng- 
Nortoo,  and  returned  to  IjMidoD.  when 
Edward  IV.  was  proclaimed  king.  Warwick 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Towton,  and 
was  ncUy  rewarded  by  Edward,  lecaiviitg 
the  captaincy  of  Dover,  the  wardenehip  irf 
the  8«ittish  marches,  the  offices  of  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  Steward,  with  large  granla 
of  forfeited  landa.  Warwiok's  policy  was  to 
strengthen  the  new  dynasty  by  a  strict  and 
cordial  alliance  with  the  F^nch  king,  and  for 
this  purpose  be  set  on  foot  negotiatione  for 
mairying  Edward  to  Bona  of  Bav<n-,  Bister  of 
Louis  XI.  But  the  king  preferred  the 
alliance  of  Burgundy,  and  his  marriage  with 
Eliotbeth  Woodville  entirely  upset  Warwick'* 
plans.  The  ascendancy  of  the  QoMn's  kina- 
folk  oompletad  Warwick'a  estrangmunt,  aad 
he  intrigued  with  Clareftce,  who  in  1469 
marriod  his  eldest  daughter  without  tha  kia^* 
knowledge.  An  inaurreotjon  in  Yoi^dure 
induced  the  king  to  ^ply  for  help  to 
Calais  but  (or 


Warwick,  who  returned  bxia  C 
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power  of  the 

[en  prisoner. 
Biveifl  ami  Sir  JohnWoodTillB  were  beheaded, 
and  for  a  time  the  govemDieiit  was  campletely 
ixx  Warwick's  hondi.  But  in  1470  the  king 
escaped,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Insurgeiita  at 
Looaecoat  Field  ohliged  Warwick  onoe  more 
to  seek  tetoga  at  Qtlaia.  By  the  influence  of 
Jjnaa  XI.  a  leoonciliation  was  made  between 
Warwick  and  Queen  Margaret,  in  accoidance 
with  which  Warwick  invaded  Engltud.  He 
was  joined  by  Wm  brother,  Montague,  and 
others,  while  Edward  fled  to  Burgundy. 
Henry  was  released  from  the  Tower,  and 
Warwick  was  once  more  supreme.  But  in  the 
next  year  (1471)  Edward  returned,  was  joined 
by  Clarence,  and  entered  London.  Warwiok 
was  encamped  at  Bomet,  and  here,  after 
a  baMl-fought  battle,  he  was  defeated  and 
slain.  The  character  of  the  "  laat  of  the 
barons,"  or  the  "  Kingmaker,"  aa  Warwick 
has  been  called,  was  in  some  respects  an  ei- 
aggemtioo  of  the  ordinary  baronial  type. 
But  OS  s  politioiau  he  had  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight I  and  he  was  a  skilful  warrior  and  mili- 
tary leader,  rather  of  the  modem  than  of  the 
meai»val  kind.  He  left  two  daughters, 
Isabella,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence ;  and  Anne,  married  fitat  to  £dwaid, 
■on  of  Henry  VI. ,  and  secondly  to  Ritiard, 
Duke  of  Qbucester.  [Waiis  or  tub  Eobbs.] 
Conthinstoi  of  th*  CnyJani  OArMifd; 
Wtj-kwoi-th,  .Chrmicti!  Pa^cn  Ltttrn,  with 
OairdDBT'i  IntrDd.;  irriul  q>  XdiMrd  If. 
(Camden  aoc) ;    Brougbam,   no.    itmdtr    th4 


E,  Thohab  BiAi'CHAitp,  Bakl  of 
(d.  1401),  was  appointed  Oovranor  to  Bich- 
•rd  II.  during  his  minority.  In  1386  he 
joined  Oloucester,  and  was  one  of  the  lords 
who  appealed  De  Vere,  and  the  other  royal 
ministers,  of  treason.  In  1397  he  was  ac- 
cused of  coDBpiring  with  Oloncester  agaimd 
the  king,  and  condemned  to  death.  But 
having  confeaeed  bis  guilt,  his  sentenoe  was 
commated  to  exile,  and  he  was  baniahed  to 
the  Isle  of  Man.  On  the  deposition  of  Bichard 
II.  he  was  i^leased. 

WMhinfftoila  (ouoded  in  ITBO  as  the 
Federal  capital  of  the  United  tJtatM,  was 
sttaoked  by  the  English  during  the  American 
War  (1812—14).  A  body  of  troops  onder 
General  Ross  was  landed  on  the  Cimaptaii, 
while  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Cookbum  agisted 
in  the  operntiona.  The  Americans  were  able 
to  offer  little  renstance  to  the  veteraiw  of  the 


a  little  loss  of  life,  the  Capitol,  and  all  the 
public  buildings  and  offices,  were  destroyed ; 
aa  act  which  caused  great  indignation  both  in 
America  and  Europe.  [AiUBiauiWAK.] 


United  States.  Its  provisions  were  that  a 
miiGd  court  of  arbitiators  should  meet  to  adj  lut 
the  Alabama  claims  at  Geneva,  and  that  by 
this  award  the  two  nations  should  be  bound, 
pi'escribing  also  the  rules  in  accordance  with 
whiiJi  the  arbitratorB  should  decide  on  their 
verdict ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  ^ould  have  the  liberty  to  take  Ssh  of 
every  kind,  except  shsll-flsh,  on  the  sea-coesls 
and  ahore*  and  in  the  bays,  harbours,  and 
creeks  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  colony  of  Prince  Edwai'd's 
Island,  and  of  the  various  islands  adjacent, 
with  permJBsion  to  land  for  the  puipose  of 
drying  their  nets  or  curing  their  fish ;  that 
this  liberty  should  only  extend  to  soa-flshing ; 
that  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  should  have 
similar  rights  of  fisbiog  and  landing  on  the 
eastern  sea  coasts  and  shores  of  the  United 
States  north  of  the  3»h  parallel ;  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Biver  St.  lAwrenco,  its 
tributaries,  and  canals,  should  be  open  to 
the  subjecto  of  the  United  States;  that  in 
return  the  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  canals 
between  it  and  the  Atlantic,  should  be  open  to 
British  subjects.  That  the  San  Juan  ques- 
(JOD  should  be  decided  by  arbitration.  That 
this  treaty  should  last  for  ten  years,and  should 
not  expire  after  that  time  until  two  years 
have  elapsed  from  the  date  when  notice  of 
withdiBwol  is  given  by  either  party.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  treaty  the  G^eva  Com- 
mission of  Arbitrators  met  to  decide  the 
Alabama  claims,  and  the  San  Juan  question 
was  arbitrated  by  the  German  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, 1S72.    [Gekiva  Awaud.] 

IB  (J.  17!   . 

.    „  the  age  of  ni 

the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Eng- 
land and  Franoe,  and  was  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Braddook  in  his  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against  Fort  Duqueene,  taking  port 
b1w>  in  its  capture  in  17&8.  TogeUier  with 
Patrick  Henry,  he  represented  Virginia  at 
the  General  Congreas  at  Virginia  in  1774, 
and  expressed  moderate  views  by  no  means 
favourable  to  secession.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  was  chosen  commander-in-chief. 
This  is  the  place  for  the  very  briefest  account 
only  of  bis  military  operations.  His  first 
great  success  was  in  compelling  the  English 
to  evacuate  Boston  in  Match,  1776,  but  be 
was  defeated  at  Long  Island  by  General 
Howe,  and  compelled  to  retreat  west  of  the 
Uelaware.  A  succession  of  defeats,  notably 
one  at  Brandywine  in  Sept.,  1777,  followed 
two  slight  successes  at  Trenton  and  Prince- 
town,  but  tbey  were  more  than  compensated 
by  the  victory  of  Gates  at  Saratoga  (Oct., 
1777).  In  June,  1778,  he  fought  an  indecisive 
battle  at  Monmouth  Court  House.  During 
thegreater^artof  1T79  and  1780  he  remained 
inactive,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  army  ; 
but  in  1781,  having  been  appointed  to  the 
of  the  army  of  the  South,  he  was 
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enabled  to  direct  the  importaat  operationa  of 
Green  and  Morg;an,  wliich  resulted  in  the 
oollupse  of  the  British  attack,  and  the  but. 
render  of  Lord  CornwidliB.  On  the  conclusioii 
of  peace,  Washington  resigned  biBConmii««ion 
to  Congrew,  and  retired  to  his  farm.  lie 
was,  hovover,  in  1787,  elected  President  of  the 
Nntional  Conrention  at  Philadelphia,  which 
remodelled  the  constitution.  Two  years  later 
he  was  elected  Fresidant  of  the  United  State*, 
and  again  in  1792.  Perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tingniihing  feature  in  his  tenure  of  office 
was  the  skill  with  which  he  tiept  America 
clear  of  the  complications  created  hy  the 
French  Kavolution.  In  1794  hostilities 
seemed  imminent  with  England,  btit  Wash- 
ington 'averted  them  by  sending  John  Jay  to 
London  on  a  special  misaioa,  aild  two  years 
later  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty.  He 
ileclined  to  be  nominated  for  the  preddency 
a  thinl  time.  Just  before  his  death,  when 
war  with  France  seemed  at  hand,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief. 

Tola.,  u<i  Dqilsmalu  Binary  </  llw  Amtritm  S*- 
wluliim;  BHicroft.  Hilt  ^  Amrrica;  Onliot, 
WiuhintUm;  WuhlortflD  Irulu,  Lifi  ^ 
Wuhtagloit. 

WatttrlOO,  Thb  BmLl  OF  [June  18, 
lS15).was  one  of  the  decisive  battles  in  history, 
since  it  closed  the  great  European  war  against 
France,  and  it  decided  the  fate  of  Napoleon 
and  of  Eortme.  In  June,  1816,  Napoleon 
crossed  the  Belgian  frontier.  Wetlingtoo's 
army  was  drawn  up  so  as  to  cover  Brossels,  in 
H  long  line  from  Charleroi  to  Antwerp.  The 
PruadanB,  imder  Blucher,  extended  eastward 
from  Charleroi  to  Li^ge.  Napoleon  attempted 
to  push  between  the  two  armies,  and  to  crush 
them  in  detail  On  the  16th  he  atUcked  the 
Prussians  at  Charleroi,  and  drove  them  back. 
On  the  16tb  his  right  attacked  the  FruBsians 
at  Lignv,  and,  after  a  hard  battle,  forced  them 
to  retreat.  Ney,  with  tha  French  left,  at  the 
same  time  attacked  the  English  at  Quatre 


onthe  17th.  Wellington,  relyingi 
from  Blucher,  who  was  slowly  retreating  to- 
wards Wavre,  determined  to  fight  at  Waterloo. 
The  field  of  Inttle  consisted  of  two  low  lines 
of  hills,  running  parallel  to  ono  another,  east 
and  west,  and  aepaiated  by  a  valley  about 
half  a  mils  in  breadth.  Wellington  took  upa 
position  on  the  northern  ridge,  about  twelve 
miles  sonth  of  BrutweU,  with  the  Forest  of 
Soignies  in  his  rear,  the  centre  of  the  position 
being  tha  hamlet  of  Mont  St.  Jean.  His  army 
was  dntwa  up  in  two  lines.  On  the  extreme 
left  of  tiie  front  line  were  IiEht  cavalry,  next  to 
them  were  the  fifth  and  fouiih  Hanoverian 
brigadea.  On  the  right  of  these  was  Bylandt's 
Dutch  and  Belgian  infantry,  with  Pack  and 
Kemp's  brigades  on  thoirright.  Ontheirright, 
and  garrisoning  the  farm-buiidings  of  Ia 
Haje  Sainte,  stood  the  Third  Divinoo,  undet 
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Alton,  consisting  of  the  King's  German  legion, 
and  a  Hanoverian  brigade.  To  their  right  again 
was  Halkett's  brigade,  and  the  two  brigades 
of  the  Ouards,  under  Maitland  and  B}'ng.  who 
held  the  farm  of  Hougoumoat.  The  second 
line  was  composed  entirely  of  cavalry,  the 
gTGAtost  strength  being  concentrated  behind 
the  centre,  rostingon  the  Charleroi  road  ;Iior] 
Uzhridgebeingin  commandof  the  whole.  The 
French  on  the  opposite  ridge  were  drawn  np  in 
two  lines,  ivith  the  entire  Imperial  Guard, 
cavalry,  and  infantry,  in  rear  of  the  centre 
as  a  reserve.  The  battle  began  at  half-past 
eleven  by  a  fierce  attack  on  Hougoumoat 
under  Jerome  ;  but  though  the  French  won 
the  gardens  and  orchards,  they  could  not  drive 
the  Guards  from  the  buildings  themselvea. 
Aethiaattaek  failed  in  its  main  object.  Napo- 
leon directed  a  grand  attack  on  the  left-centre 
of  the  allied  position.  As  the  columns  sp- 
proBchod,  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  troops  fled 
in  panic  ;  but  Ficton,  with  the  3,000  men  who 
formed  tbo  brigadra  of  Pack  and  Kemp, 
seized  the  moment  when  the  French  halted  on 
the  brew  of  the  hill.  His  men  fired  a  volley 
at  thirty  yards*  distance,  and  then,  charging, 
dreve  the  columns  back  over  the  hill,  Mean- 
while Kellermann'e  cuirassiers,  who  had  ridden 
np  the  Charleroi  road  in  support  of  Key's  at- 
tack, had  been  charged  by  Lord  Uxbridge,  at 
the  head  of  the  Household  Bngads,  and  had 
been  driven  back  in  headlong  confusion.  It 
was  about  half-post  three  when  Napoleon 
found  that  his  grand  attack  had  failed,  and 
that,  far  from  making  any  way,  he  had  very 
much  weakened  his  right  wing,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  were  sure  signs  of  the 
approach  of  the  Prussians.  He  directed  all 
jtus  splendid  lavalry  to  attack  the  centra  and 
right,  while  fresh  assaults  were  made  upon 
Hougoumont  and  La  Uaye  Sainte-  But  the 
cuimwiera  rauld  make  no  impression  on  the 
impenetrable  squares  of  British  infantry,  and 
the  artillery  played  upon  tbeui  a&  they  retirod, 
so  that  they  were  almost  whi>Uy  destroyed. 
In  the  meantime  the  attacks  on  La  Have  Sunte 
bad  been  carried  on  with  determined  vigour: 
and  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  the  F^rench 
took  the  place.  The  Prussians  were  prening 
on,  and  were  already  carrying  on  a  fierce  con- 
test for  the  possession  of  Ploncrnolt,  which 
lay  in  the  rear  of  the  French  right,  and  which 
the  Young  Guard  had  been  detached  to  hold. 
Napoleon  ordered  the  Old  Guard,  who  had  as 

K'.  taken  no  part  in  the  struggle,  to  advance, 
e  two  columns  advanced  between  La  Haye 
Sainte  and  Hougoumont.  They  weresuddenly. 
encountered  on  the  top  of  the  ascent  by 
Maitland's  Guards,  who  were  lying  down. 
When  the  French  ai-rived  at  the  top,  the 
Goards  suddenly  rose  up,  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
yards,  and  while  the  French  attempted  to  de- 
ploy into  line,  showered  volley  after  Toiler 
into  their  ranks,  till  they  became  disordered. 
Then  the  Guards  chained,  and  drove  Uie 
French   column    headlong   down   the   hill. 
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returningf  to  their  position,  hoverer,  in  time 
to  take  part  in  tha  detraction  of  the  second 
colnnm,  which  bore  on,  undiamaj'ad,  dightl; 
tovatds  the  left.  The  column  brok«,  and 
fled  in  diBoiilar.  Napoleon,  meanwhile,  waa 
rallying  the  remaicH  of  the  flnt  colnnm  ot  the 
Uld  Guard  nnmd  I«  Belle  Alliance;  bnt 
Wellington  now  took  the  oSensiTe.  Boon 
after  eight  o'clock  he  gave  the  word  for  a 
general  advanoe  along  the  whole  line.  The 
Britiah  troopi  ruBhed  down  from  the  ridge, 
and  up  the  oppoiiite  ilope.  The  Old  Guard 
bravely  rallied,  and  attempted  to  stem  the 
currant.  But  it  waa  in  vain.  The  Britiah 
swept  BWay  all  reaiitance  in  their  impetuoui 
ru^  ;  and  the  Frenoh  army  gave  itulf  up  to 
flight  in  hopeless  oonfosion,  every  one  seek, 
ing  only  his  own  safety.  Wellington,  riding 
iMck,  met  Blncher  at  Ia  Belle  Alliance,  and 
fmtmsted  to  him  the  purenit  with  the  Pma- 
•iana,  who  were  oompMBtiTely  treab.  The 
allies,  nndar  Wellingtoi,  had  loct  15,000  men 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  battle ;  the  Praa- 
sians  7, 000 ;  but  the  French  army  waa  annihi- 
lated. It  lost  from  2S,000  to  30,000,  and  the 
survivors  wer«  a  mere  scattered  mob.  Wel- 
lington's army  bad  numbered  about  68,000  at 
the  beginning  of  the  battle,  Napoleon's  about 
70,000. 

Slbome,  Wittr1a»;  ChssBsr,  Watirlot  hie- 
(■m;  AilKB,  HM.  if  Swnot:  Cnasj,  OHuiiw 
BbOIm  itTUu  Wtrli:  Thlen,  MM.  i/tM  Om- 
'-■   and  Xmifri;  JaBlai,  JfiUorv  Hltt.  of 

-  [W.  E.  a] 

Wfttlinf  Btr— t  was  one  of  the  great 
Soman  roa£  through  Britain.  Starting  from 
Richborougfa,it  passed  by  Canterbury,  whence, 
leaving  Rocherter  to  tha  right,  it  ran  to 
London,  which  it  paaeed  through,  thence  to 
Verulam,  Dunstable,  Towcaster,  Weedon, 
Bovebridge,  High  Cnwa,  Faseley.  and  Wel- 
lington, to  Wroieter.  It  then  creased  the 
Severn,  and  continued  by  Rowton  and  Bala 
to  Tommen.y-Mawr,  where  it  divided  into 
two  branches.  One  ran  by  Beddgelert  to 
Caernarvon  and  Anglusea ;  the  other  by 
Dolwyddelan  to  the  Menai  Straits,  where  one 
branch  went  to  Holyhead,  and  the  other 
through  Abor  to  Chester,  thence  by  North 
wich,  Manchester,  Ilkley,  Maaham,  and  New- 
ton, to  Cattatick.  Croanng  the  Tees,  it  ran 
by  Bincheater,  Ebchester,  and  Corhrid^,  into 
Scotland,  thence  by  Jedburgh  to  the  interior 
of  Bootland,  probably  as  far  as  the  Forth. 
Other  authorities  r^ard  the  road  between 
London  and  Wroieter  as  alone  properly  the 
Watling  Street.  But  the  name  seems  popu- 
lar^ to  have  been  used  to  denote  several  lines 
of  Roman  highways.     [Bokah  Roads.] 

TSiteon,  BicHABS,  Bishop  of  Llandafi 
(i.  1737,  d.  1816),  «a«  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  wa«  elected 
a  Fellow  in  17S0.  He  became  Profeasor  of 
Chemistry  in  1764,  and  in  1771  Regius  Pro- 
feasor  of  Divinity.  He  wrote  largely  both  on 
scientific  subjects  and  on  thetdogy,  and  had 


Shelbume.  He  sided  with  the  Whigs  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  supported  the  claims  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  Regency  question. 
In  1742,  in  bis  charge  to  the  clergy,  he 
vehemently  eulogised  t^  fVench  Revolution. 
Subsequently  he  changed  his  views  on  this 
subject,  and  wroto  in  1708  an  Addrtu  to  iht 
PtopU  of  Oreat  Bntmin,  which  was  an  energetic 
appeal  in  favour  of  the  war  against  France, 
and  exdted  immense  public  attention.  In 
18D3  he  wrote  another  pamphlet  on  the  same 
subject.  His  beet-known  work  is  perhaps  his 
Apoleffjt  far  tht  Bibit  againtt  the  attadiB  of 
Thomas  Paine. 


Fastolf.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  England 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year  1471, 
which  has  been  published  in  the  Bolls  Sotics. 

WaTarUy.  Tkb  Anhau  dp,  is  one  of 
the  monastic  chronicles — written  iu  the  Cis- 
tenaan  Abbey  of  that  name  in  Surrey- — which 
extends  from  the  Incarnation  to  the  year 
1201.  Froml277  totheend  the  work  appeara 
to  be  contemporary,  and  is  of  great  ralue. 
It  has  been  published  in  the  Rolls  Series. 

Wnflets,  Wii-LiAx  [d.  14BS),  was 
master  of  Winchester  School  from  about  1432 
to  1443,  when  he  was  made  first  provost  of 
Eton.  In  1447  he  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  in  145S  became  Chancellor. 
In  14M  he  resigned  the  Great  Beal,  and, 
though  he  had  been  an  attached  friend  to 
Henry  VI.,  he  lived  unmolested  by  Edward 
IV.  In  1448  Waynflete  commenced  the  foon- 
datioD  ot  Magdalen  Collage  in  Oxford,  which 
was  completed  in  14GS.  He  also  founded  a 
school  in  his  native  town  of  Waynfleto,  in 
Iiinmlnshira. 


mons  appointed  to  determine  how  the  money 
is  to  be  raised  which  has  been  voted  to  the 
Crown  after  the  resolutions  framed  by  the 
Committee  of  Supply  have  been  agreed  to. 
Its  principal  duty  la  to  receive  the  budget  or 
financial  stateminit  ot  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  BssolutionB  for  new  ways  of 
raising  revenue  are  often  submitted  to  it 
previous  to  being  eimbodied  in  bills. 

Tttddarlnim,  Alhandek,  Lord  Louoh- 
BOKODOH  and  Eau.  op  Robslth  [b.  1733,  d. 
1805),  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  advocate  and 
judge.  He  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar,  but 
his  short  career  in  Scotland  oame  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion  in  1767.  and  he  came  to  London, 
and  was  called  to  the  English  bar.  In  1762, 
through  the  interest  of  Iiord  Bute,  he  was 
returned  to  ParUameoit  for  the  Rothesay  and 
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lavenuy  Bui^tis.  In  I7S9  he  i^ke  in  sup- 
port of  the  legality  of  WUtos'B  election,  which 
tumed  him  a  congrtitulabory  banquet  kt  the 
bauds  of  the  Oppoiution.  In  1771,  hovever, 
he  left  his  party,  snd  bec&mfi  Solicitor- Qea- 
eral  to  Lord  North.  In  his  new  office  he  is 
dascribed  aa  "eleffaut,  subtle,  and  inunuat- 
ing,"  but  he  had  no  gnut  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  powers  till,  in  lTT3,hs  defeuded 
Lord  Clive  a^inst  General  Burgoj-ne's  reso- 
lution. Durmg  the  follawino'  years  he  de- 
fended the  policy  of  the  nunutry  on  the 
American  war.  In  1778  be  refiued  the  ofBce 
of  Cbief  Baron,  and  continaed  in  Parliament 
to  urge  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Next 
year  he  became  Attomey-Qener&l,  and  de- 
livered bis  last  great  speech  in  the  Lower 
House  in  favoor  of  a  firm  policy  of  reprettion 
towards  Ireland.  In  1760  he  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Loughborough.  When  the  Coalition 
ministry  was  formed  [17S3)  the  Great  Seal 
was  put  into  oommisuon,  and  Lord  Lough- 
borough was  appointed  One  of  the  oommis- 
sioners,  but  in  17S4   the  chancellorBhip  was 

E'  en  to  Lord  Thurlow.  In,  his  disgust,  Lord 
ughborough  became  a  oomplete  Foxite. 
He  now  took  all  pains  to  cultivate  favour 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  advocated  bis 
claims  in  the  debates  on  the  fiegeucy  Bill. 
In  IT91  he  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  Pitt's 
Russian  policy,  and  became  so  strong  a  Whig 
that  he  advocated  measures  for  Cathi^  relief, 
"  althoi^h  it  is  now  oertain  that  when  he 
became  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience,  he 
poisoned  the  royal  mind  by  scruples  about 
the  coronation  oath,  and  that  he  obstructed 
the  poKuy  which  be  at  this  time  Hdvocat^d." 
He  now  opened  negotiations  with  Pitt,  who,  in 
return  for  his  aervioce  in  securing  the  ad- 
herence of  the  Duku  of  Portland  to  the  Pitt 
ministry,  obtained  for  him  the  Oieat  Seal 
(Jan.,  1793).  In  1791  he  advised  the  SUte 
prosecutions  for  sedition,  and,  while  he  cooled 
towards  the  Prince  of  Wales,  triad  to  win 
favour  with  George  III.  In  1800  he  opposed 
all  measures  for  Catholic  emancipation  con- 
nected with  the  Union,  and  became  somewhat 
estranged  from  Pitt.  The  noxt  year  fae 
betrayed  the  Prime  Minister's  private  corre- 
spondence to  the  king,  and  thereby  obtained 
il  of  Pitt.  Addington,  succeeding 
u)  tne  vacajit  place,  got  rid  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough by  the  bribe  of  an  elevation  to  an 
earldom,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Rosslyn. 
Henceforth  his  Parliamentaiy  career  was 
unimportant.  At  bis  death  George  III.  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "  He  has  not  left  a 
greater  knave  behind  him  in  my  dominions." 
CmmpbcU,  Lttm  tftlu  CPuH«Uan ;  Jem,  Vt- 
jnoir>  ^  t\t  Btin  o/Oaont  III. ;  Parliammlarv 
Bit.;  TrBvelyua,  Early  Ltfm  of  0.  J.  F»; 
JMttn  dfJuMvi. 

Waduon,  Thb  Pbaoi  of  (BT9),  is  the 


treaty  was  certainly  concluded  at  Chip- 
penbam.  The  villa^  of  Wedmore  lies  near 
Athelney,  between  Bridgewater  and  Yeovil. 
The  treaty  is  of  great  importance,  as  assign- 
ing a  definite  dislriot  to  the  Danes,  and  estab. 
lisbing  a  nvxlia  nvtndi  between  them  and 
the  English.  The  boundaries  here  agreed 
upon  were — "Up  on  the  Thomjoi,  and  then 
up  on  the  Lea,  and  along  the  Lea  to  it*  tonn-e, 
then  right  t6  Bedford ;  then  np  on  the  Ouse 
unto  Watling  Street."  Thus  the  Danesirere 
t«  leave  Weesei,  but  keep  East  Anglia  and 
the  north-eastern  port  of  Uercia,  but  the 
south-westem  part  of  Mercia  was  united  to 
theUngdomof  Wessex.  "  Speaking  roughly," 
says  Mr.  Freeman,  "  Alfred  recovered  that 
put  of  Hercia  which  had  been  origiosll}' 
West  Saxon,  and  which  had  been  conquered 
by  the  Angles  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuriet.  .  .  .  The  Danes  got  mnch  the 
largest  port  of  England ;  still  Alfred  con- 
trived to  keep  London."     [ALFuzn;  Dakei: 

USBCU.] 

ynamao,  Womum  Cnuwif,  voL  U  and  OU 
£<!«.  Hut. ;  StabiM,  SilHt  Own,  S3. 

WflUas,  Leo,  Loan  [d.  Mfll),  was  a  dis- 
tinguished commander  in  the  French  whts, 
and  in  1138  was  made  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
which  office  he  held  till  1443.  He  fou^t  on 
the  I^ncastriansidein  the  Wars  of  the  Roaea, 
and  fell  in  the  hatUe  of  Towton. 

WtOam,  RicHixD,  Lord  (d.  1470),  ion  of 
the  above,  was  allowed  to  receive  bis  btber's 
goods  and  estates  by  Edward  IV. ,  though  he 
hod  been  attainted,  and  in  1468  he  was  restored 
to  all  his  honours.  In  1470  his  son  raised  a 
rabeUion  in  Lincolnshira,  and  Lord  WeUee, 
being  unable  to  induce  him  to  submit,  was 
put  to  death  by  Edward,  contrary  to  a  promise 
he  had  made. 

WttUaV,  8m  BoBERT  (d.  1470],  was  the  sod 
of  Richard,  Lord  WeUes.  In  1470,  probablyat 
the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he 
raised  a  rebellicn  in  Lincolnshire.  Although 
the  cry  of  "King  Henry!"  was  mised,  and 
many  lAncastrians  joined  his  Btandard,  it 
would  seem  that  his  real  object  was  to  set 
Clarence  on  the  throne.  Before  oniBtance  could 
arrive  from  Warwick  or  Clarence,  ho  wns 
attacked  by  the  king,  and  totally  defeated  in 
the  bsttie  of  Loosecoat  Field,  neer  Stamford. 
He  was  captured,  and  beheaded  the  day  after 
the  battle,  having  made  a  full  confession  of 
bisdeeiglis. 

WVllWleTi  RlCKABD    CoLI.Bt,  HaKQUESS 

OP  {b.  1760,  d.  1842),  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Momington,  and  elder  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  took  his  seat 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  as  soon  aa  he 
became  of  sge,  and  also  entered  the  English 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Beerol- 
ston  in  1786,  and  afterwards  for  Windsor. 
He  took  the  Tory  side  in  the  debalss  on 
tho  Regency  of  1789,  and  greatly  distis- 
guished  himsell     In  1797,  having  pieviondy 
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occupied  &  laat  on  the  Board  of  Control,  he 

received  a  British  peerage  (m  Baron  Mom- 
ington),  and  waa  nomiimted  to  succeed  Lord 
Comwalliii  bs  Guvemor-GIenetal  of  India. 
In  1799  be  beukme  MaiqiieBi  Wellealey  in 
the  Irish  peerag^e.  His  gDveraor-gBneralahip 
in  India  was  bd  eventtul  period.  On  first 
landing  he  found  the  English  power  Giposed 
to  yreut  daogera.  owing  to  the  oiistence  of  a 
formidable  body  of  disciplined  troops  in  the 
•eirice  of  the  Nizam.  By  great  firmness 
and  skill  Lord  Momin^ti  prevailed  on  the 
Nizam  to  disband  his  army,  and  to  enter  into 
a,  subsidiary  alliance  with  England.  Hs  next 
determined  to  crush  the  power  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun  (q.v.),  who  was  then  deeply  engaged 
in  intriguea  with  franco.  Owing  to  the 
firmness  and  energy  of  the  viceroy,  the  troops 
were  speedily  put  into  a  state  of  eSeiency. 
In  17fl9  war  wae  declared  on  Tippoo,  and 
three  armies  advanced  on  Seringapatam. 
The  Bombay  army  won  a  victory  at  Sudssere, 
and  that  of  Uadns  at  tlalavelly  and  Arilcors. 
Seringapalam  was  invested  and  captured,  and 
Tippoo  stain  ia  the  assault.  Mysore  was 
partitioned,  and  the  Mohammedan  dynasty 
driven  out.  In  1801  Lord  Welleeley organised 
the  Ked  Sea  expedition  (q.v.),  and  despatched 
a  large  force  into  Egypt  to  assist  in  the 
operations  against  the  fYench.  He  then 
proceeded  to  intervene  in  the  affaire  of  the 
Mahratta  States.  He  forced  the  treaty  of 
BasBein  upon  the  Feishwa  Bajee  Kiio. 
Thereupon  a.  combination  uf  Scindiah,  Holkar, 
and  the  Bajah  of  Berar  was  formed  against 
the  English,  and  the  result  was  the  hardly 
contested  campaisiis  in  which  the  British, 
under  Colonel  Wpllealey  and  I^ke,  Were 
completely  snccessfuL  The  siege  of  Ali- 
gurh,  the  battles  of  Delhi  and  Idswaree^ 
soon  reduced  Scindiah' s  French  battalions 
in  Hindostan;  the  battles  of  Asaye  and 
Argaom  were  followed  by  the  treaties  of 
Deogaom  and  Surgee  Anjongaom,  which  em- 
bodied the  submission  w  Scindiah  and  the 
Bhonelah. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Wellealey  hod  paid  much 
attention  to  the  commercial  development  of 
India.  He  gave  great  offence  to  the  Court  of 
Directora  partly  b^  the  magnitude  and  ex- 
pense of  bis  military  exploits,  partly  by 
allowing  private  English  vessels  to  trade  in 
India,  contrary  to  the  Company's  monopoly. 
In  ISOo  Lord  Wellealey  was  recalled.  At- 
tempts were  unsuccesafully  made  in  Parlia- 
ment to  accuse  him  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanoura,  and  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  him  by  a  large 
majority.  But  after  thirty  yoara  the  feeling 
changed,  and  the  directors,  taking  advantage 
of  the  publication  of  his  despatches,  voted 
him  a  grant  of  £2U,D00,  and  oidered  his  rtatue 
to  be  placed  in  the  India  House.  His  policy 
in  India  was  to  establish  English  influence : 
to  oblige  the  native  rulers  to  enter  into 
permanent  treatie*  with  him ;   to  place  the 


political  management  of  their  provinces  in 
the  hands  of  a  British  Hesident;  to  pay  for 
the  support  of  an  army  largely  oSicered  by 
Europeans  1  while  the  native  priacee  at  the 
same  time  retained  the  domestic  government 
in  their  own  hands.  "  The  admioistratioa  of 
Lord  Wellealey  may  be  regarded  as  the  third 
great  epoch  in  the  formation  of  the  British 
Indian  empire.  .  .  Lord  Wellealey  was 
the  fint  to  perceive  that  in  India  a  political 
equilibrium  was  impcsaible ;  that  peace  was 
only  to  be  insured  by  establishing  the  pre- 
ponderance of  British  power;  and  that  the 
task  of  breaking  down  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy was  as  practicable  as,  sooner  or 
later,  it  must  have  been  neceMOry,  to  be 
undertaken." 

In  1S08  Lord  Wellealey  was  appointed 
ambassador  in  Spain.  £^m  1809  to  Jan., 
1812,  ho  was  Secretory  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Mr.  Perceval's  cabinet,  but  reaisned  in  con- 
sequence of  a  difference  with  bis  colleagues 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  in  Ireland.  In 
blay,  ISI'2,  be  nnauccesafully  attempted  to 
form  a  coalition  govemnkent.  Under  Lord 
liverpool's  ministry  he  was  the  champion  of 
the  rights  of  the  Koman  Catholics  in  Ireland. 
In  ISIS  he  loudly  censured  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  peace  with  France.  From  1S2I 
to  1828  he  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
but  when  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, took  office,  and  declared  against  the 
CaUiolic  claims,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  rengned. 
In  1831  he  was  appointed  Lord  Steward, 
under  the  Grey  Ministrj-,  and  in  1833  again 
became  Lord-Lieutenant,  but  resigned  in  1B34. 
Diai-atelia  of  tKi  Uanpum  WAliAtu,  ed,  br  B, 
HimlKomiirTlIsitiii,  1638—1838;  Fearce,  Uf, 
(If  »'.il«/.|i.  [B.  S.J 

WttUinfftOIl,  AkTHL'B.  WEI.I.EBI.IY,  DUKI 

ov  [b.  1769,  d.  1862),  was  the  fourth  son  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Uomington.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  the  military  college 
at  Angers,  where  he  studied  under  the  cele- 
brated Pignerol.  He  entered  the  army  in 
Mar.,  1787.  Hia  career  in  the  field  com- 
menced in  Holland  (I7M),  under  the  Dnke  of 
York.  He  shared  the  hardships  of  this 
campaign,  occupying  the  post  of  honour,  the 
rearguard.  He  received  a  colonelcy  in  1796. 
Hia  next  service  wns  in  India,  where  be 
passed  through  the  whole  of  the  Mysore  War, 
and  the  Siege  of  Seriugapatam,  being  at- 
tached to  the  Nizam's  contingent  of  hone. 
In  July,  1799,  he  was  nominated  Uovemor  of 
and  Mysore,  and  the  o 


trusted  to  him.  tie  exercised  the  great 
powoiB  confeired  upon  him  in  such  a  way  as 
to  deserve  and  obtain  the  gratitude  and  rcapoct 
of  the  natives,  and  to  display  his  own  extra- 
ordinary talents  for  organisation  and  command. 
While  thus  emploj'ed  he  found  it  neceaaarv  to 
take  the  field  against  the  marauder  Dhoonoiah 
Waugh,  whom  he  routed  and  slew.  In  1803 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  majur-genersl. 
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and  ahortly  aftervards  tiie  HohiBtte  War 
broke  out  Major-General  Welleeley  waa 
appoioted  to  the  command  ol  the  force 
destinod  to  restore  the  Peiahwa  to  his  throne 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  BaMein, 
M  well  aa  to  net  ageiast  the  Mahratta  chiefa. 
Operations  in  the  Dcccan  were  quickly  opened, 
and  concluded  hy  Wetlealey'ii  brilliant  victory 
at  Asaye  (Sept.  23,  1903),  and  Argaum  (Nov. 
19],  which  effectuiUly  Bubdaed  the  opposition 
of  Scindiah  and  the  Haiah  of  Beisr.  Shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  Mahratta  War,  Qeneisl 
Wellealey  quitted  India,  and  after  an  absenoe 
of  .Ire  years  landed  once  more  in  England. 
In  1807  he  waa  appointed  Chief  Becretary 
to  the  Ijord-Lieutenajit  of  Ireland.  In 
the  following  August  he  was  nominated  to  a 
oommand  in  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen, 
and  rendered  important  terTiciw,  tor  which  he 
received  the  special  thanks  ot  ^rliament. 
On  July  12  the  same  year  he  staried,  with  a 
command  of  10,000  men,  for  Portugal,  the 
Portland  miniBtry  having  sent  these  troops  at 
the  request  of  the  Portugaose  gavemment, 
who  feared  the  ambitious  dcaigns  of  Napoleon. 
He  landed  Buccceafully  at  Mondego,  marched 
on  Lisbon,  and  defeated  the  Frondi  at  Kolica. 
Sir  Harry  Bnrrard,  who  had  been  appointed 
over  Wellesley's  head,  now  arrived  and  took 
the  comTnand.  and  countermanded  all  Welles- 
ley's  dispositianB  for  the  attack  on  Jimot  at 
CiirreB  Vedraa.  The  French  therefore  assailed 
the  English  at  Vimtera,  and  again  Sir  Hurry 
Burrard  prevented  the  English  sacceas  being 
deciaive  by  forbidding  Welleoley  to  mmne 
and  cut  off  the  French  retreat  to  Torres 
Vedras.  The  Convention  of  Cintra  ronaed 
the  general  indignation  in  England  against 
the  expedition  and  its  comnumden,  and 
enMciaUy,  hut  most  nnvarrantahly,  against 
Welleeley.  He  returned  to  England  and 
resumed  his  Irish  duties  and  his  seat  in 
Parliament.  In  1809,  when  the  French  hod 
entirely  occupied  the  Peninsula,  Welleslay 
was  sent  ont  again  with  24,000  men.  Ha 
landed  at  Lisbon  (April  22),  marched  against 
8ouIt,  who  was  strongly  posted  at  Oporto, 
and  drove  him  into  UHliaa.      The  state  of 


pursne  and  march  on  Madrid  as  he  had  in- 
tended :  while  the  obstinacy  and  imbecility  of 
the  Spanish  generals  rendered  co-operation 
impossible.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  crush- 
ing victory  of  Takvere  (q.v,),  he  was  obliged 
to  retreat.  The  next  year  was  oocnpied  with 
the  inroad  of  Napoleon,  the  victory  of  Busaco, 
and  the  successful  defence  of  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  At  htat,  in  1B12.  aft«'  the  capture  of 
Badajos  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Wellington 
began  his  march  across  Spain  by  defeating 
the  French  at  Salamnnca ;  opened  the  road 
to  Madrid ;  and  marched  from  thence  to 
Burgos.  He  was,  however,  compelled  to  retire 
once  more  to  the  Portuguese  fronti^.  In 
1813  he  marched  straight  to  Vittoria,  and 
from  victory  to  victory  till  Soolt  was  finally 
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routed  at  Orthet,  and  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon  ended  tiie  gre&t  Peninanlar  War 
(q.v.).  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he 
was  for  his  senicea  created  Mu^uis  of 
DouK  and  Dnke  of  Wellington ;  the  House 
of  Commons  voted  him  an  annuity  of 
£10,000,  which  was  afterwards  commuted 
for  the  sum  of  £400,000,  and  on  Jaly  I 
the  thanks  of  the  House  were  conveyed  to 
him  by  the  Speaker.  The  highest  honours 
were  conferred  on  him  by  the  allies,  and 
he  was  made  a  field-marshal  in  each  of 
the  prindpal  armies  of  Europe.  In  Augpst 
he  proceeded  to  Paris  to  represent  the  British 

Sivemment  at  the  court  of  the  Tnileriea. 
B  remained  five  months,  and  bore  ■  prin. 
cipal  share  in  the  negotiations  of  this  year.  In 
Jan.,  1S16,  the  dnke  was  accredited  to  Vienna 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Britain 
at  the  Congress  of  the  European  Powers, 
and  united  with  Austria  and  France  in  re- 
sisting the  demands  of  Russia  and  Prussia. 
In  February  Napoleon  broke  looee  from  Elba, 
and  Wellington  was  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  against  him.  The  Hundred  Days 
ended  at  Waterloo  (q.v.),  and  the  allied 
armies  marched  on  Paris,  where  Wellington 
had  the  f^reatest  difficulty  in  restiBining 
the  Pmsnan  desire  for  vengeance;  and 
it  was  in  conaeqnence  of  his  advice  that 
the  army  of  occupation,  which  was  to  faavp 


in  the  Cabinet.  He  took  no  prominent 
port,  however,  in  the  administration  of  home 
affairs,  thou^  he  shared  the  odium  which 
accrued  to  the  government  from  its  coercive 
policy.  He  represented  Great  Britain  at  the 
Congress  of  Vcitina  in  1B22,  and  protested 
against  the  armed  intervention  of  the  French 
court  in  Qie  a&irs  of  Spain.  In  1826,  he 
waa  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  St.  Feterehuig 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  peaceabk 
settlement  of  the  Greek  question.  In  the 
following  year  he  refused  to  serve  under  Mr. 
Canning,  and  resigned  the  poet  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  which  hnd  naturally  come  to  him  on 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1H28.  he 
himself  boLamo  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
The  Canningitee  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
seats  lor  a  sh<ni  time,  but  very  soon  dissen- 
sions arose,  and  they  were  either  driven  ont 
or  resigned  spontaneously.  The  great  question 
of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  had  now  for 
a  quarter  of  a  contury  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  l^slature,  and  had  become  not  so 
much  a  question  of  abstract  principle  and 
policy  as  of  national  peace  and  secnrity. 
The  continued  anarchy  of  Ireland,  the  intCT- 
tninable  division  of  cabinets,  the  distractien 
of  imperial  councils,  and  the  utter  impoasl- 
bility  of  maintaining  such  K  stato  of  things. 
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at  laat  ntbfled  the  dnke  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
th&t  the  time  h&d  come  vhen  the  cluDoroua 
denuuid  of  the  Ronuin  CatbolioB  should  be 
conoeded.  The  premier  had  a,  clear  per- 
ception of  the  diffioultiea  to  be  eacouot^^d, 
And  the  aacrifices  vhlch  must  be  made  in  thna 
BUTTendering  the  citadel  of  Protestant  as- 
cendancy, but  having  made  np  his  mind  thut 
this  measQie  was  neocssary,  he  camed  it 
throogh  reeolutely  and  (^lajracteristically. 
Hia  policy  was  tuuuianced  in  the  speech  trom 
the  throne  (Feb.  6th,  1829),  and  bo  vigorously 
was  the  measure  presaed,  th&t  in  niite  of  the 
most  determined  oppoeition,  the  Keliof  Bill 
paesed  both  Houses  by  a  large  majority,  and 
■n  little  more  th&n  a  month  became  law.  The 
ministry  of  the  duke  was  greatly  weakened 
hy  his  rictory  over  the  principles  and  proju- 
dicea  of  his  party.  His  opponents  were  not 
conciliated,  while  many  of  his  old  supporters 
had  become  furious  in  their  indignation. 
The  duke  failed  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times, 
sod  hie  obstinate  oppomtion  to  Farliamentary 
Eeform  caused  the  downfall  of  his  miniatry, 
the  accession  of  Earl  Qre^  (1831),  and  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  (q.v.).  At  the 
Bnal  crisia  of  the  Bill,  Wellington,  at  the 
request  of  the  king,  left  tho  House  of  Lords, 
followed  by  aboot  a  hundred  pters,  to  allow 
the  Bill  to  pass.  All  through  this  period  the 
tide  of  popular  feeling  ran  strongly  against 
the  duke,  who  found  it  necessary  to  protect  his 
windows  from  the  mob  by  casings  of  iron. 
When  the  excitement  of  the  Refoim  agitation 
bad  subsided,  pcniolar  feeling  towards  him 
gradu^y  changed ;  and  daring  the  rest  of  his 
Ufe  he  retained  a  Bim  hold  on  the  effectiont 
of  the  English  people.  In  1834  the  king 
announced  his  intention  to  recall  the  duke  to 
his  councils,  but  the  latter  insisted  that  Sic 
Robert  Peel  was  the  proper  peraan  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  Uie  government,  and 
himself  accepted  the  poet  of  Foreign  Secretary. 
In  1836,  he  retired  with  hie  leader,  and  never 
again  took  cha^e  of  any  of  the  great  civil 
dupartmenta  of  state.  In  1841,  on  the  return 
of  his  party  to  power,  he  accepted  a  seat  in 
the  Caoinet,  bat  without  office ;  though  he 
took  aa  active  part  in  the  business  of  the 
country.  In  1842,  he  again  became  CSom- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  was  confirmed  in  the 
office  for  life  by  patent  ander  the  Qreat  Seal. 
When  the  Ineb  famine  brought  the  Anti- 
Com-Uw  agitation  to  «  crisis,  he  changed  with 
Peal,   and  gave  that 


tl  policy.  It  WM  in  tact  mainly  ttuoagh 
the  duke's  ii^uence  that  the  opposition  of  the 
trraat  territorial  magnates  was  withdrawn. 
On  the  complete  break-up  of  the  Conservative 
party,  in  1 B46,  the  duke  formally  intimated 
his  final  retirement  from  potiticoJ  life,  and 
never  again  took  any  part  m  the  debates  in 
the  House  of  l^mt  except  on  militar]' 
matters.  Biithe  continuedto  takethe  warmest 
inter«at   in  the    welfare   of   the  army,  the 


country,  and  the  sovereign,  and  was  regarded 
by  the  queen  as  a  friendly  and  intimate 
adviser.  With  the  nation  the  popularity  of 
"the  duke"  during  his  later  yean  was 
eitrsordinary  and  almoat  unique.  Wherever 
he  appeared  he  was  received  with  enthuaiaam 
and  affection.  On  Sept.  14,  IS62,  he 
died  at  Walmer  Castle,  where  he  resided  as 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Of  Wellington'H 
eminence  as  a  gsneral  there  is  no  question. 
In  an  age  of  great  commanders  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest ;  inferior  to  few  of  his  con- 
temporariefl,  mve  tho  great  opponent  whose 
denigoB  be  so  often  defeated.  The  integrity, 
honesty,  and  disinterested  simplicity  of  ma 

Srivate  character  are  equally  little  open  to 
oubt.  His  poeition  as  a  Btateeman  admita 
of  more  dispute.  That  ha  did  not  altogether 
comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  Ihst  he  offerod  an  unbending  front 
to  reforms  which  in  the  end  he  was  obbged  to 
accept,  can  scarcely  be  denied. 
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Welsli  Jodioatnrfl,  Abolitioh  of  (11 
Geo.  IV,  ft  1  WiU.  IV.).  In  1820  a  select 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Welsh  judicature,  which  had  existed  for  cen. 
turies,  in  spite  of  proposals  to  remove  it.  The 
Common  Laws  Comminioners  of  1822  de- 
cided that  its  continuance  was  indefensible. 
Feel,  therefore,  introduced  (1830)  a  bill  for 
its  abolition,  and  for  adding  an  additional 
judge  to  each  of  the  three  superior  courts  at 
Westminster.  The  bill  became  law  in 
ISaa.  The  Special  Sttsions  in  Wales  were 
abolished,  and  that  country,  with  Cheshire, 
erected  Into  new  circnits,  served  by  the  ordi- 
nary judge*. 


rinruM,  extends  from  the  Creation  to  the  year 
1336,  and  for  the  last  thirtv-five  is  a  most 
valuable  authority.  •'  It  is  trom  him,"  says 
Mr.  Gairdner,  "  we  derive  most  of  the  in- 
formation we  posseas  about  the  reign  of  King 
John ;  and  the  straightforward  simplicity  with 
which  he  lella  the  tale,  denouncing  wicked- 
ness and  injustice  whore  necessary,  without 
inveotiTe  or  high>co1ouiiug  of  any  kind,  is 
admirable."  His  work  was  continued  from 
1236  by  Matthew  Paris. 

Tbere  is  iw  edition  of  tlia  Flirrn  tn  the  B  " 


TsnlOGk,  Lo»D  Id.  H7I);  was  originally 
1  supporter  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  ai^ 
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faugfat  in  the  lirrt  battla  of  St.  Albuia. 
SubiequeDtly  he  went  over  to  the  YorkiMa, 
and  wu  attainted  in  14S9.  He  commanded 
the  rear  of  the  Yorkiat  army  in  the  battle  of 
Towton,  and  many  honoun  and  rewards  were 
given  him  by  Edward  IV.     He  afterwarda 

J*ained  Warwick  and  tlia  malcontents,  and 
aught  on  the  I^uicaatrian  sida  in  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury,  where  he  waa  slain,  it  is  tuid 
by  Somerset,  who  suspected  him  of  tr«&chery. 

Wanslsydale's  Casa,  Lobd  (1866). 
Sir  James  Purke,  judge  of  tbe  Court  uf  Ex- 
c:hequer,  was  raiat>d  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Baron  WenaleydiiJo :  but  the  patent 
which  conferred  the  title  on  him  cootaincd 
the  unusual  recital  that  hil  bamny  was  to 
be  held  "for  the  term  of  his  natural  life." 
Thia  creation  waa  an  attempt  to  revive  a  right 
which  had  lain  in  abejrance  aioco  Out  reign  of 
Kichord  II.  There  vae  a  very  atrong  feeling 
in  tiie  HooBe  of  Lords  against  this,  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst  acted  as  its  exponent.  Three 
great  legal  authorities  who  seldom  united  on 
any  point,  were  agreed  in  strenoous  opposition 
to  this  change — Lords  Lyndhurst,  Brougham, 
and  Campbell.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the 
other  hand,  supportud  It,  and  was  probably 
the  author  of  the  proposal.  After  some  discus- 
sion, and  the  proposal  of  a  great  number  of 
resolutions,  the  govenunont  yielded,  and  con- 
ferred on  Sir  James  Parke  a  patentof  peerage 
drawn  up  in  tho  ordinary  form. 

Wmatworiii,  Facl,  the  brother  of 
Peter  Wentworth,  and  "  the  moat  disttn- 
guiahed  aanrter  of  civil  liberty  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,"  in  1^66  upheld  the  privileges  of  Par- 
liament againat  the  prerogative  of  the  queen, 
who  had  sent  to  order  the  Commons  to  proceed 
no  farther  in  the  matter  of  her  marriage. 

Wmtvorth.,  PETSK,waa  member  for  Tre- 
gony,  in  ComwaU,  and  a  man  "  whose  coura- 
geous and  independent  spirit  had  already 
drawn  upon  him  repeated  manifestations  of 
royal  di^lueaure."  During  the  session  of 
1576  ho  made  a  speech  reflecting  on  the  on- 
due  influence  of  the  queen  on  the  Parliament, 
and  defending  the  privileges  of  the  House- 
Far  this  he  waa  sequestered,  and  a  committee 
of  all  the  privy  coiuiciUara  in  the  House  was 
appointed  to  examine  him.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  but  released  at  the  queen's  re- 
quest in  a  month,  being  reprimanded  on  his 
kneea  by  the  ijpeaker.  In  1568  he  wai  again 
coroioitted  to  the  Tower  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Speaker,  Serjeant  Puckering 
(afterwards  Lord  Keeper),  for  some  questions 
which  he  proposed  to  put  in  favour  of  liberty 
of  speech.  In  1593  he  was  again  imprisoned 
Cor  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Keeper, 
desiring  "  the  Lords  of  the  Upper  House  to 
join  with  thoie  of  the  Lower  in  imploring  her 
majeatj'  to  entail  the  succession  of  the  crown, 
for  which  they  had  already  prepared  a  bill.'' 
Hallam,  Out.  Hiit.j  AiUo,  Kntoin  vf  t^ 
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Wautwmtli,  Thomas,  In  Lokd  {d. 
loSl),  waa  employed  in  1649  in  the  supprca- 
sion  of  the  Nortdk  Bebellion  ;  as  a  member 
of  the  council  he  aubsequently  took  an  artive 
part  againat  Protector  !>i>merBot. 

WOBtworth,  Thomas,  Zvd  Loko  (d. 
Io90),  succeeded  his  father  (1691).  In  1564 
he  was  Governor  of  Calais,  a  poM  which  he 
continued  to  hold  until  the  town  waa  loM 
(1568].  On  its  capitulation,  which,  had  Went- 
wortb's  womingB  been  listened  to  in  England, 
might  have  been  prevented,  the  governor 
was  detained  a  prisoner.  In  the  following 
year  he  waa  tried  for  treason  and  cowardice, 
together  with  some  of  his  subordinate  officer*, 
but  was  acquitted. 

Weivgild,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  was 
the  money  value  of  each  man's  life,  and  the 
sum  whidi,  in  cose  of  his  death  by  violence, 
hod  to  be  pnid  by  the  murderer,  either  to  his 
kinsmen  or  gild-brethren,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
serf  to  bis  master.  The  amount  of  the  inr- 
gild  depended  entirely  on  the  rank  of  the  per- 
son slain,  and  was  carefully  graduated,  ^ua 
the  ictr  at  the  king  was  7,200  shillings,  that 
of  an  ealdorman  2,100  shillings,  while  a  king's 
thegn  wai  valued  at  1,200  shillings,  an  ordi- 
nary thegn  at  600  abillings,  and  a  ceorl  at 
200.    [BoT.] 

KobertMB,  Bill.  X—tf ;  Stabbi.  Cflut.  HW. 

'W«SMX,  Thb  Kinodoh  of.  This  state, 
which  eventually  expanded  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  English,  but  when  separate  covered  at  one 
time  seven  modem  counties,  was  founded  by 
the  West  Saions  in  619.  These  settlers  seem 
to  have  been  at  first  called  OeiBiiiai,  which 
won!  also  ia  supposed  to  mean  men  of  the  west, 
and  had  bpen  already  spreading  over  and 
planting  thetnselves  in  the  Itchen  valley  for 
twentv-four  ye&rs.  Some  inquirers  believe 
that  during  thia  time  the  work  of  cooqneat 
and  occupation  was  carried  on  "by  indepen- 
dent bands  of  settlers,"  who  had  not  yet  felt 
the  need  of  a  common  leader,  but  who,  in 
619,  were  brought  to  a  union  under  the  king^ 
ship  of  Cerdic  and  his  son,  Cynric.  Indeed,  to 
these  "  aldermen,"  as  it  calls  them,  the  Attflt- 
SazoB  ChroriKU  gives  all  the  distinction  frora 
the  Srst,  informing  us  that  they  came  to  Britain 
in  4S6  with  five  ships,  and  had  a  fight  with 
the  Welsh  on  the  very  day  of  their  arrival ; 
were,  in  601,  followed  by  Port;  slew,  in  SOS, 
6.000  Britons,  and  their  King  Natonleod; 
were,  in  614,  joined  by  Stuf  and  Wihtgaj> 
leading  a  third  invading  force ;  "  laid  t£eir 
grasp  CD  Uie  kingship"  in  619,  thus  esta- 
blishing the  kingdom  that  has  since  swelled 
into  the  British  empire.  Their  battle  at  Mvnt 
Badontfiu,  io  620,  with  "the  king,  in  whom 
some  have  recognised  the  majestic  figure  of 
Ambrosius"  (Elton),  soma  ibe  mysterious 
Arthur,  some  both,  ii  reported  from  the  otiua 
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aide.  Cerdic  lived,  fought,  and  slew — routing 
the  BrikinB  at  Cexdicalea  in  1J27,  and  over- 
rmming  Wight  in  630 — Oil  634,  when  he  died, 
leaving  his  talk  to  be  carried  on  by  Cj'nric. 
The  exact  extent  of  Cynric's  kingdom,  le  un- 
known, bnt  it  had  certainly  spre&d  beyond 
UiLTDpabire.  Tt  vaa  reserved  for  his  Bon, 
Ceawlin.  to  mtie  the  West  Saxon  a  large  and 
powerful  state.  Beginning  in  660,  CcuwUn 
reigned  for  tbirty-une  years.  Aided  by  his 
brother,  Cuthwulf,  he  Overthrew  Ethelbert  of 
Kent,  vanqoished  the  Britons  at  Bedford  in 
671,  vanquished  them  agfun  at  Derham  in 
Gloucest^hire  in  677,  and  took  into  his 
kingdom  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire, 
northern  Wiltshire,  and  the  Severn  Valley. 
In  681  he  fonght,  and  lost  his  brother,  in  the 
battle  of  Fethonlea,  a  place  that  Dr.  Oucst 
idendfies  with  Faddiley,  regarding  the  cam- 
paign as  a  conquering  marches  tar  as  Cheshire, 
but  othere  conjecture  to  have  been  Frethem. 
In  either  case  the  Weat  Saxons  had  extended 
their  conquests  far  beyond  the  line  of  tbe 
Thames  and  the  Somenetehire  Avon,  to  which 
they  had  been  at  first  restricted.  But  Ceawlin 
would  seem  to  have  gone  too  fast;  dimster 
overtook  his  arms  in  the  end.  Beaten  at 
Wodenabnrg  by  his  own  subjects,  he  fled, 
and  died  in  exile.  After  tlus  rebuS  the 
advance  of  the  Weat  Saxons  was  held  in 
check  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  Tbey 
lost  to  Mercia  the  conqaests  they  hod  mads 
beyond  the  Thames,  and  they  even  lay  under 
the  Mercian  yoke  for  nineteen  years  (733 — 
762).  But  they  had  compensations.  About 
S36  they  were  converted  to  Christianity  by 
Birinus;  nnder  Kenwalch  (Cenwealb)  they 
pnshed  their  weatem  fivntier  from  the  Axe 
to  the  Farret;  then,  under  Ina,  beyond  the 
Ferret ;  from  tho  same  Ina  they  obtaiaed  the 
first  English  code  of  laws  ;  and,  led  by  Cuth- 
red,  they  broke  the  Mercian  yoke  m>m  oS 
their  necks  by  a  great  victory  over  Ethelbald 
at  Borford  in  762.  At  the  same  time  Ihey 
gave  two  examples  that  have  not  been  lost 
on  their  posterity —in  672  they  took  a 
woman  for  their  roler,  Sexburh,  Kenwolcb's 
widov,  and  in  766  they  dethroned  Cuthred's 
Eucceesor,  Sigebert,  aiter  he  had  reigned 
a  y«ar.  Ina,  too,  added  to  the  bishopric 
of  Winchester,  founded  by  Kenwalch,  that 
of  Sherborne,  of  which  the  see  was  later 
on  shifted  to  Salisbury.  This  stage  of 
West  Saxon  history  closed  with  BOO,  when 
Egbert  (Bme  to  the  throne.  Feared  by  his 
pTedecesBOT,  Brihtno,  he  had  passed  several 
years  in  exile  near  Charlemagne,  and  is 
thought  to  have  profited  greatly  thereby.  It 
was  his  fate  not  only  to  extend  the  kingdom, 
and  bring  it  once  more  to  the  front,  but  also 
to  raise  it  to  the  lordship  of  the  other  king- 
doma  and  states.  In  bia  aa^s  Wessex  reached 
the  Tamar,  the  invading  Mercians  were  over- 
thrown at  Ellandaa  in  823,  and  their  sceptre 
was  wreflled  from  them,  while  the  aggressive 
Canes  and  the  Comiahinen  were  beaten  in  a 


great  battle  at  Hengestdown  in  S36,  Between 

S23  and  820  every  other  people  south  of  the 
Tweed  hud  been  annexed  to  or  made  depend- 
ent on  the  Weat  Qaionil.  llie  Danish  wars 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  growth  of  Weaaex. 
Under  Alfred  she  was  virtually  stripped  ot 
her  external  supremacy,  but  her  immediate 
territory  was  much  increased.  The  impulse 
thus  gamed  continited  under  Alfred's  son  and 
grandsons,  till  Weasex  far  outgrow  its  name, 
and  lost  itself  in  the  Kngliah  kingdom,  but 
her  distinguishiiig  legal  customs,  the  Witl' 
uaxmilag),  survived  till  Henry  II.  reduced 
Kngli«ti  law  to  a  uniform  syatem, 

TJu  AJwIo-SoKm  ChrMicbi  Eltoa,  Orifriiu  ef 

Sufli^  UMeru ;  aieen,  riu  Jlalriivo/E>i«t«d; 

Xappanberff,  jlapto.S<HOA  ITuwt  t  Fnaaaa.  Sor- 

man  Coaiiwt.  [J.  B.] 

KlBSS  or  Waiaai. 

Cardio Sie-«U 

Crnrio 534-580 

Ceawlin 5«>-»l 

Ceoliic sai—sn 

Cealwnlf W7-611 

CjnegOs BH— «3 

CenwaiLUi 813— «71 

Sexburh  (Qoskd)  .    873-«7S 

facwlna «7i— 870 

Contwim a78-68S 

C»dwaiia ess— esa 

lu tSB-Tat 

£Uidliard  728 — 741 

Cnthred 711-754 

Bigebort 754— 7SS 

CrBewnlf 7S5— 784 

BarUo 7§*— 800 

XKbsrt 800-839 

EaudwnU (S8-85S 

Ethelbald BSB-8eCI 

BtlwllHrt aao-SS0 

Ethelnd 888-871 

Alfred 871-BDl 

EdoardtfaeEldsr    .  .  SOI— 815 

West  African  ColoniM  and  BatUs- 
mants,  Ths,  consist  of  those  on  the  Gambia, 
the  Qold  Coast,  Logos,  and  Sierra  Leone. 
They  are  all  orown  colomes — that  is,  tbe  crown 
has  entire  control  over  tbe  administration. 
(I)  The  Gambia  was  first  colonised  after 
1618  ;  a  patent  having  been  granted  to  some 
Exeter  morchonta  by  Elizabeth  to  trade  in 
the  district.  Its  trade  chiefly  consisted  in 
slavec,  and  ita  white  population  baa  greatly 
decreased  ance  the  abolition  of  ^very. 
Until  IB43,  whem  it  became  an  independent 
colony,  it  was  subject  to  Sierra  Leone.  It 
became  a  portion  of  tbe  government  of  West 
Africa  settlements  by  charter  in  1843.  (2) 
Sierra  Leone  wai  at  first  Settled  solely  with 
negroes.  It  became  a  British  colony  in  1T87, 
and  has  since  been  maintained  for  tbe  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade.  (3)  The  Gold 
Coast  was  first  visited  by  Englishmen  in  1591. 
It  became  the  possession  of  tbe  African 
Company  of  merchants  in  1760,  and  they 
ceded  it  to  the  crown  in  1820.  Several  times 
daring  this  century  the  English  protectorate 
over  the  tribea  of  the  interior  h^  caused  us 
to  come  into  collision  with  the  Ashantees,  the 
last  occasion  being  in  1872—73,  when  Coo- 
massie,  their  capital,  was  burnt.     In  1872  the 
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Datch  nuTendsied  all  their  ■ettltsmsnta  on 
the  Gold  Coaab  to  England  in  retntn  for 
compeaaatlon  elsewhere.  The  Qold  Coast 
becmme  an  imdepondent  colony  in  1874.  (4) 
Luoo,  originally  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Di£omey,  wu  captured  by  the  British  in 
IBal,  and  the  slave-tntde  mppnued.  It  was 
formally  ceded  by  the  king  in  Igai. 

:HAit>  Bmuc 

u  the  ion  of  a  physician 
at  Bristol ;  he  was  educated  at  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  HewascalledtathebaT[1823), 
and  soon  acquired  an  extensile  practice. 
He  obtained  distingniahed  buc««m  as  advocate 
for  BiBWDoae  College  in  a  suit  which  brought 
him  a  continually  increasiDg  practice,  and  in 
IB40  he  bocame  a  Queen's  Counsel.  In  1847 
he  tmsncceasfuUy  contested  Shaftesbury  in 
the  Liberal  interest.  In  1861  he  was  more 
successful,  and  waa  returned  tor  Aylesbury 
as  a  "  Liberal,  favourable  to  the  ballot  and 
the  abolition  of  Church  rates."  In  l8Sfl  he 
was  elected  tor  Wolverhampton,  which  he 
continued  to  repreeent  till  he  was  called  to 
the  Upper  Hcuse.  In  Dec.,  1852,  he  became 
Solicitor-General  under  the  Coalition  govem- 
msnt  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  His  scrvicea  at 
this  time  were  of  mach  nae  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  carrying  the '  Bucceeeion  Duty  Bill,  many 
of  the  points  in  which  were  so  intricate  and 
so  strictly  technical,  that  no  onebntan  equity 
lawyer  could  bare  explained  them  propeily  to 


the  bills  for  reforming  the  University 
Oxford,  and  for  abolishing  the  Bccluoisitical 
Courts.  In  the  winter  of  1866—7  Sir 
Richanl  became  Attorney- General.  It  be- 
came his  duty  to  introduce  and  carry  through 
the  House  Ias  Probate  and  Adnuniitntion 
Act  and  the  Divorce  Act,  and  this  duty  he 
discharged  effectually  and  sncoessfnlly.  When 
the  new  Coort  of  Probate  and  Matrimonial 
Causee  was  farmed,  the  judgeship  waa  Qn>t 
offered  by  Lord  FalmersUm  to  Sir  Kchard 
Bethell,  who,  however,  rofosed  it.  In  1867  he 
carried  successfully  throngb  the  douse  of 
Commooa  another  important  measure,  the 
Fraudulent  Trustee*  BilL  He  had  a  large 
share  in  the  preparation  of  the  Conspiracy  to 
Hunler  Bill  of  t8fiS,  which  caused  the  re- 
tirement of  Lord  Palmerston's  Cabinet  from 
office.  In  1861,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell, the  Great  Seal  was  offered  to  Sir  Richard, 
and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Hoose  of  Lords  as 
Lord  Westbury,  having  previously  carried 
the  Bankruptcy  Bill  <rf  1861  through  the 
Lower  House.  In  the  sommer  of  1S66  some 
scandalous  proceedings  which  it  was  tboDght 
he  ought  to  have  detected  and  checked,  were 
brought  to  light  in  connection  with  the  Leeds 
Banlmiptcy  Court,  and  in  consequence  of 
these,  and  ot  an  adveise  motion  in  the  Houk 
of  Commoiu,  he  radgned  the  tixeat  Seal  in 


Wwrtminctor  AIiImt  was  commenced 
by  Edward  the  Confessor  in  1049,  and  con- 
secrated in  Dec.,  1066.  The  rebuilding  was 
commenced  by  Henry  III.  in  1220,  and  the 
chapter  house  begun  in  1260.  In  126G  Pai- 
liameot  first  met  in  the  chapter  house  at 
Westminster,  and  their  last  sitting  in  this 
building  was  in  Jan.,  1647.  The  sanctuary 
rights  of  the  abbey  were  abolished  in  1602. 
In  173B  the  Wertem  Tower  waa  finished,  and 
in  1808—22  the  abbey  waa  repaired  and 
partly  reconstructed.  The  realoiation  of  the 
chapter  houM  was  beg«n  in  1866  and  finished 
in  1871.  The  altar  screen  waa  Rstoied  in 
1867. 

Wuitmiiutor  AMMmbly,  Tm,  was 
convoked  by  order  of  the  Long  Parliament 
in  the  summer  of  1643,  to  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  as  "many  things  in  its 
liturgy,  discipline,  and  government  required 
further  and  more  perfect  reformatioD."  It 
met  on  July  1,  and,  after  a  sermon  from  Dr. 
Twiss,  the  Pnilocutor,  began  its  seedons  in 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  whence  it  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  The 
assembly  coosiated  ot  both  lay  and  clerical 
members,  and  was  never  very  nmncrouB — 
about  sixty  attending  its  ordinary  aittings. 
TTie  great  majority  of  the  assembly  were 
inclined  to  Preebyteriaiiism,  and  man^  of 
them  profoundly  convinced  of  its  Divine 
Bight.  This  party  was  further  atrengthened 
when  political  neceasitiea  involved  a  dose 
alliance  with  the  Scota,  and  oompelled  the 
assembly  to  accept  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  sod  to  add  to  its  numbers  Hender- 
son, Bailiie,  and  other  commisaionera  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Church. 
Their  predominance  was  further  anut«d 
when  the  moderale  Episcopalians,  the  ad- 
vocates of  "  Ussher's  model,"  including  the 
archbishop  himself,  either  refused  to  sit  or 
withdrew  from  the  assembly.  But  a  small 
though  extremely  energetic  and  intelligent 
opposition,  consisting  partly  ot  "Enutians," 
like  the  lawyen  Selden.  St.  John,  and  White- 
locke ;  and  the  divines,  Coleman,  and,  to  some 
extent,  lighttoot ;  and  partly  of  Independents, 
like  the  "  diBaenting  brethren,"  Vane,  Nye, 
Goodwin,  Bridge,  Bmroughs,  and  Simpam. 
Burgess,  Colamy,  Marshall,  and  Ash,  were, 
with  the  Scots,  the  most  famous  of  the 
Presbyterian  forty.  After  1646  Charles 
Herle  was  its  I^hKutor.  The  debates  ot 
the  assembly  extonded  over  nearly  all  poadble 
subjects  of  theology.  From  Jnly,  1643,  to 
the  summer  of  1647  it  puiaued  its  way  on- 
intarmpted.  It  spent  much  time  on  the 
revidon    ot    the    Articles,    which     involved 
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tba  PiBjCT  Book  by  the  Siredory  ef  PtMie 
IForihip.  It  did  iu  best  to  eabiblUh  a  rigid 
Preabyterial  organisation,  sligbtlj  modi£ed 
b7  B  (eni  inaigaiGcaiit  conceasiotu  to  Uie  In- 
depsiLdeott,  tuid,  pending  its  eKtabliahmont, 
it  took  upon  itself  the  tunctioa  of  oi'daimng; 
loIniBlots.  It  drew  up  the  celebrated  Wttt- 
utimlar  Confaiioit  of  Faith  with  the  Longer 
and  Shorter  Cht«chiBnis,  which  have  Binco 
remained  tha  authoritotiTe  eipoaitions  of 
Britiah  Presbyteriimiam,    Possessing  no  direct 

C'er,  it  waa  necessarily  somewhat  depen- 
t  on  the  Parliament  to  which  it  owed 
ite  eiiaten(« ;  though  this  did  not  prevent 
the  active  section  exalting  the  aptritual 
power  80  highly  as  to  (^  down  upon 
the  assembly  the  threat  of  an  action  for 
pramumrt.  After  Uie  summer  of  1647,  tha 
retirement  of  the  Scots  marked  the  ending  of 
the  main  business  of  the  Assembly,  But  up 
to  the  spring  in  1662  a  ntiall  number  of  its 
divines  continued  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
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their  silent  disappearance  without  forma]  di 
miaaaL   Despilothair  narrowness  and  bigotry, 
the  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
had  shown  much  letuning  and  zeal,  and  aome 
moderation,  in  e.  critical  and  arduous  duty. 

HetharliiKtoii,  ffulor«  </  tin  Walm,VHXtr 
AttmiM^;  Bnshwortb,  CuIlKtunii ;  Lightfoot, 
Joanul;  BailUe,  IMtmi  Nsal,  ilutf>nr  ef  tht 
Putitam*;  StoDgbtoti,  RAipim,  in  finglanii. 

P'.  F.  T.] 
W*»tilUIl>tOT,  HirtuEw  OF  tn.  circa 
1326),  waa  a  Benedictine  monk.  Hu  Flont 
HitterUrum  begins  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  ends  with  the  year  1307.  The 
first  part,  an  abridgment  of  the  Bible  and  a 
■ketch  of  Roman  history,  Is  of  no  worth, 
and  bis  description  of  the  beginnings  of 
Bnglish  history  shows  a  strong  inclination  to 
the  marvollouB.  Uis  account  of  the  Norman 
kings,  chiefly  based  on  Hoger  of  Wendover, 
is,  however,  very  careful,  bnt  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  his  chronicle  is  that  dealing  with 
the  reigns  of  John,  Hemr  III.,  and  Edward  I. 
He  seems  throoghout  to  have  been  an  accurate 
and  painstaking  writer.  Malthew  of  West- 
was  the  source  of  numerous  compilations  in 
the  following  century.  An  edition  of  the 
Fiona  EulorianiM  was  published  in  IS70, 
and  there  is  an  English  translation  of  liem 
b^   C.    D.    Yooge   in    Bohn'a   Antiquarian 

T«stiniixst«r,  Tbg  First  Stattitb  op 
(1276),  waa  one  of  the  earliest  of  Edvrard  I.'s 
great  legal  menauree,  and  was  a  measure 
of  reform  and  consolidation.  It  contains 
fifty-one  clausets  and  covers  Uie  whole  ground 
of  legislation,  so  that,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  says,  it 
is  "almost  a  code  in  itsell"  Its  langoage 
now  recalls  that  of  Canute  or  Alfred,  now 
anticipates  that  of  our  own  dav :  on  the  one 
hMbd  common  right  ia  to  be  aone  to  all,  as 
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well  poor  as  rich,  without  reepeot  of  persona  ; 
on  the  other,  elections  are  to  be  free,  and  no 
man  is  by  ton:e,  malice,  or  menace  to  disturb 
them.  The  spirit  of  the  (ireat  Charter  is 
not  less  discernible  ;  excessive  amercenxents, 
abuses  of  wardship,  irregular  demands  for 
feudal  aids,  are  forbidden  m  the  same  words, 
or  by  amending  enactments.  The  inquiry 
Bvstem  of  Henry  II.,  the  kw  of  wreck,  and 
the  institutiun  of'^coroner's  measures  of  Bichard 
and  his  ministers,  oome  under  review,  as  well 
as  the  Provisions  of  Oiford,  and  the  Btatuto 
of  Marlborough. 

atabU,  CDHt.  Hut.  and  S<[«(  ClwUra. 

Wastnuiivtsv,  Tus  Second  Statttb 
OF  (1286),  like  the  preceding,  is  rather  a  Code 
than  a  simple  statute.  It  contains  the  famous 
article  Ht  Limit  (hndilionali/iut,  alters  and 
imptovefl  the  laws  r«Liting  to  manorial  juria- 
dictions,  trial  of  criminals,  the  rights  of  oom- 
mcmage,  dower,  and  advowsons. 

Wsstntiiuiier,    Ths    Pro  visions    of 

{1269),  were  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  prescribed  by  the  ProvisioDS  of  Oxford 
fq.v.).  They  were  ropublishud  by  Henry  III. 
in  1262,  and  again  in  1264,  during  his  cap- 
tivity. They  were  subsequently  embodied  in 
theSiatuteof  Marlborough(126T).  Theypni- 
vido  for  the  orderly  inheritance  of  property, 
forbid  the  diBparaging  marriage  of  wards,  and 
the  granting  'of  lands,  &c,,  to  aliens ;  the 
ofGc««  of  BtAle  and  the  f ortrasses  are  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  ot  Englishmen  only ;  eccle- 
siastioi  shall  not  acquire  any  land  without  the 
sanction  of  the  immediate  lord,  and  benefit  of 
clergy  is  limited. 

WeatmiiwtoF  Hall  was  built  by 
William  Eufus  in  1097— S9.  It  was  nsed  fflr 
dttingsof  the  courts  of  law  in  1231.  Richard 
II.  had  the  haU  rebuilt  in  1367.  Tba  law 
courts,  which  had  been  attached  to  the  out- 
side walls  of  the  hall,  were  taken  down  in 
1864  after  the  completion  of  the  Itoyal  Courts 
of  Justice  in  the  Strand. 

WttafauoTttland,  CuAftLES  Nbviu.b, 
Eakl  of  (if.  ISS4],  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful Catholic  nobles  of  Slixabeth's  reign, 
though  a  man  devoid  of  talent,  was  a  leader 
in  the  Northern  Bebellion  of  1669,  and 
achieved  the  only  success  in  the  insuirectjon 
bv  the  captuK  of  Barnard  Castle  from  6ir 
George  Bowes.  On  the  collapse  ef  the  move- 
ment he  made  hia  escape  to  the  border,  and 
in  ^te  of  many  attempts  to  seise  him, 
managed,  with  better  fortune  than  the  Eail 
of  Northumberland,  to  find  an  asylum  with 
the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netberlanda,  where  he 
dragged  oat  a  tedious  eiislence  in  poverty 


King  of  Spain. 


NflTiUe.    In  1886  he  w 
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the  WaaCM&rehsR,  and  in  1399  Earl  ot  West-   , 
moreknd.      He  joined   Bolingbroke   on  his   i 
landing  in  Englnnd,  and  viu  by  him  created 
Ewl    Horshal.      He   fought   for    Hemy    IV.    | 
against  the  Fercios ;    prevented  the  Earl  al 
Noithumtferlond  from  joining  his  son  Hot-    ' 
spur ;  checked  the  incursioaB  of  the  Scots,  and 
by  groBS  treachery  got  Aruhtiishop  Scrope, 
the  Barl  of  Kottinghum,  and  other  partisans 
of  tbA  Percies  into  his  hands.     He  married 
first  Margaret,  daughlar  of  the  Earl  of  Staf- 
ford ;  and  secondly,  Joan  Beaufort,  daoghler 
of  John  of  Giuunt. 


Wethereil,  Deaji  of  Hereford, 
cated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  waa 
called  to  the  bar  (1794).  Uia  friendship  with 
Lord  Eldon,  vho  received  the  Qreat  Seal  in 
1801,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Hia  practice  in- 
creaied  contiDually,  and  in  IBIS  he  mis  made 
king's  couni^l.  In  I8IT  he  undertook  the 
detenoe  of  Watson  after  the  Spa  Fields  Biota, 
bat  this  proceeding  did  not  further  his 
chance*  of  promotion.  In  181S  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Shaftesbury,  but  never 
acquired  any  great  ioQuence  with  the  House. 
From  IBZO  to  1326  he  reprwentad  the  city  of 
Oxford.  From  lS2fl  to  1830  he  sat  for 
Plympton;  and  in  1B30  he  was  elected  for 
Boroughbrid/ic,  which  was  disfranchised  by 
the  Keform  Itill.  He  then  retired  from  Par- 
liament. In  IS'24  he  was  appointed  Solicitor' 
Oenenil  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool ;  and  in 
I82S  he  succeeded  to  the  Attomey-Oeneral- 
■hip,  an  office  which  he  did  not,  however,  hold 
loogerthan  till  April  30thefollowing  year,  tn 
18£Bhe  again  became  Attomey-Qenera]  under 
the  Duke  of  Welhngton,  but  reaigned  when 
ttte  goveriunent  accepted  the  Catholic  Relief 
Aot.  He  opposed  Lord  Glrey's  Hefoim  Bill 
with  the  greatest  ability  and  perseverance,  and 
in  oonaequence  became  extremely  unpopular 
in  the  country.  In  1831,  therefore,  when  he 
prooeeded  to  Bristol  to  hold  the  October 
SasEtons  as  HecorJer  of  the  town,  hii  carriage 
was  Burroundeti  by  an  infuriated  mob,  and  he 
and  the  other  corporato  authoritiea  wore 
pelted  with  stones.  Sir  Charles  retained  his 
office,  however,  in  spite  of  this,  till  bis  death, 
which  waa  due  to  an  actndeot  when  out 
driving. 

WoEfbrd  was  frequently  the  scene  of 
confiot  in  Iritih  wars  and  Tebellions.  It  was 
taken  by  Fitzgoiald  and  Fitotaple  in  IISS. 
In  1482  it  was  seized  by  Sir  John  Butler,  and 
leoovsred  by  the  Earl  of  Ormonde.  In  the 
autumn  of  1641  it  was  captured  by  the  Iriah 
rebels.  Cromwell  appeared  before  Wexford 
after  the  capture  of  Drogbeda  in  16S0,  and  he 
refused  to  grant  the  terms  demanded  by  the 
goTemoT,  ancl  demanded  an  unconditional 
surrender,  giving  only  an  hour  for  reflection. 
The  gates  were  not  opened  at  the  end  of  the 
hour   granted,   and  the   town  waa  at  once 


stormed.  Borne  3,000  or  4,000  people  wotp 
massacred  (Oct.  9,  1650).  It  was  in  Wexfonl 
that  the  rebellion  of  1798  aasunied  ite  most 
dangerous  form.  It  broke  out  on  Uay  26. 
and  the  troops  were  defeated  in  rapid  sui- 
CDsaion  at  Oulast,  Enniscorthy,  and  at  thv 
Three  Bocks.  In  consequence  of  this  last 
defeat,  General  Fawcett,  who  had  bean  ad- 
vancing to  support  Maxwell,  who  commanded 
in  Wexford,  retreated,  and  on  the  3m  Max- 
well himHelf  had  to  follow  his  example,  his 
men  refuaing  to  fi^ht.  The  Protestant  in- 
habitants and  fugitives  had  fled  to  the  ship* 
in  the  harbour,  but  were  brought  back  and 
thrown  into  prison.  After  the  rebel  defeat 
at  New  Hobs  the  Protestants  were  given  a 
choice  between  conversien  to  Catholidsm 
and  death.  On  June  20  ninety-sevte  Pro- 
testants were  murdered  after  a  mock  trial. 
T\m  nominal  leader  of  the  rebels  was  Bagenil 
Harvey,  but  the  real  leader  a  prieet  named 
Hurphy.  lake's  victory  at  Vinegar  Hill 
(June  21,  1798)  crushed  the  Wexford  n- 
bellion,  and  the  insurgents  evacuated  the 
town  the  same  day. 

Wliallsy,  EnwAnn  {d.  eirca  167S),  was  ■ 
member  of  an  ancient  Nottinghamshire  family. 
and  a  first  cousin  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He 
joined  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery  at  Naseby, 
for  which  he  was  made  a  colonel  of  hontt. 
During  Charles  I. 's  imprisonment  at  Hampton 
Court  he  was  pUced  in  Whalley's  chM^ic 
In  1656  hewas  made  one  of  the  major-generals, 
and  subsequently  one  of  the  "  lonjs"  of  Crom- 
well's Upper  House.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  trial  of  the  king,  and  was  one  of 
those  who  signed  tho  death  warrant.  When 
the  Beetoration  waa  inevitable  he  fled  to 
America,  where  he  led  a  life  of  danger,  having 
continually  to  hide  in  the  woods  and  among 
Puritan  friends,  who  protected  him  from  the 
warrant  which  had  been  ieaued  against  him. 

Wliallsy,  RiCHASD,  one  of  the  moat  un- 
scrupulous adherents  of  Protector  Someraet. 
was  receiver-general  in  Yorkshire,  where  he 
managed  to  appropriate  a  good  deal  of  tho 
public  money.  In  1651  he  was  accused  of 
having  formed  a  plot  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Protector. 

Whamoliifb,  Jakes  Stdabt  Woktlit 
MaCkekhb,  Bakon  (*.  1776,  rf.  1S45),  waa 
the  grandson  of  the  third  £arl  of  Bute.  He 
was  educated  at  tlie  Charterhouse,  entered 
thearm;inI79I,  and  quitted  it  in  IROI,  after 
having  obtained  the  rank  of  lieulonant- 
colonel.  In  1797  he  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament tor  the  borough  of  Bossiney  in  Corn- 
wall. In  1812,  after  tho  failure  of  many 
ministerial  negotiations,  he  was  chosen  to 
move  an  address  to  the  Piince  Ei^ent,  pray- 
ing that  he  would  form  a  strong  and  efficient 
ministry.  In  I81S  he  succeeded  to  his  large 
inheritance,  and  waa  elected  for  Yorkshire, 
which  he  represented  till  1826,  when,  having 
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offended  lui  coDatitaents  'bj  hii  opmi<»is  cm 
Ihe  C&tholic  quoation,  ha  ma  not  re-elect«<L 
He  waa,  however,  elevated  to  the  peerage. 
Uo  strenuougly  oppOBed  the  Reform  Bill  io 
IS31,  but  was  reconciled  to  it  later  by  Eiirl 
Unty.  He  opposed  the  Whigs  aa  long  aa 
they  were  in  power,  but  when  Sir  K.  Feel 
waa  recalled  trom  Italy  (Nov.,  1834]  to  form 
H  Conservative  goveniment,  he  took  office  as 
l.aid  Privy  Boal,  which  he  held  till  April, 
1B36.  In  ItHl,  on  the  return  of  Feet  to  power, 
I.ord  WhamcIifFe  betame  President  of  the 
Council. 

Whuton,  Philip,  Duu  of  {i.  1699,  d. 
1731),  BOD  of  Thomaa,  Marquis  of  Wharton, 
oarly  displayed  extraordinary  talents,  com- 
bined wiUt  an  utterly  diuolute  and  unprin- 
cipled character.  In  1716  he  went  abroad 
and  had  interviews  with  the  Pretender  and 
i|UBOn-do wager,  and  offered  them  his  ser- 
vices. Ha  sat  in  the  Irish  Parliament  as 
a  Whig,  but  on  coming  to  England  he  paascd 
into  Opposition.  His  tdentt  were  employed,  in 
putiliahmg  an  Opposition  paper,  known  as  the 
Tnu  Srilm.  In  1720  his  violent  attack  on 
Lord  Stanhope  and  the  ministr;',  ivhen  the 
South  tka  Company  was  nnder  diacusaion,  so 
eniaoed  that  elatesman  aa  to  cause  a  rush  of 
blood  to  his  head,  which  proved  fatal.  [Sian- 
HUPB.1  Wharton  made  a  Qne  speech  in  1722 
in  defence  □{  Atlerfaury.  Shoit^  afterwards 
his  dehtBoompetled  him  to  leave  England.  Ue 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  openly  attached  him- 
self to  the  Pretender's  cause,  and  was  created 
by  him  Duke  of  Northumberland.  He  became 
a  pretended  convert  to  Homan  CatfaoLiciam. 
At  this  time  the  schemes  of  lUpperda,  the 
Spanisli  minister,  had  resulted  in  a  close 
alliance  between  Spain  and  Aostria,  while  by 
a  secret  treaty  those  powers  pledged  themselves 
to  assist  Uie  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  But 
the  impmdence  of  Wharton  and  Ripperda 
ruined  the  jplan.  Wharton  had  so  far  cast 
aside  his  nationality  aa  to  become  a  volonteer 
in  the  siege  of  Oibniltar.  In  1728  he  tried 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  English  court,  but 
they,  through  Hoiace  Walpole,  refused  to 
remit  the  indictment  for  high  treason  which 
had  been  preferred  againsthim.  Hischaracter 
has  been  drawn  in  Pope's  lines :  — 

"  Wbsrton,  ths  Kom  imi  woodflr  ot  our  dajs, 
Whove  rnlinff  pauion  wu  Ihe  lust  of  pnias. 


A  tool,  with  DM*  of  wit  tbu  hall  muikjnd; 
Too  nib  tor  thought— (Or  aetioii  too  refln'd  i 
A  tjmiit  to  tlw  wile  his  heart  spprovei ; 
A  rebel  to  tha  vorj  king  ha  lovfls." 

Wliartcni,  THOHA^  Makqcib  of  (i.  1640, 

•^.1716),  was  the  son  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton, 
who  had  tonght  on  the  aide  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  the  Civil  War.  He  waa  educated 
in  the  strictest  Calvinism,  bat  neverthe- 
less became  one  of  the  most  dissolute  of  the 
Cavalieia  at  the  Restoratioa  He  was,  how. 
ever,  throughout  hia  life  a  firm  adherent  of 
the  Whig  pirty.    In  1SB6  he  waa  elected  for 


Bnukinghainsliire,  where  his  political  inSuoncn 
waa  very  great.  It  is  said  that  in  this  and 
other  counties  he  sent  thirty  members  to 
Parliament.  He  was  one  of  the  boldest  op- 
ponents of  Jaatea  II.  When  Jame*  repri- 
manded the  Commons  on  the  subject  of  thi- 
Test  Act,WhartonpropoBudthata  ume should 
be  appointed  for  taking  the  king's  anawer 
into  conaidetution.  By  bis  song  "  Lilli- 
bullero"  (q.v.J,  a  satiie  on  lYrconnel's  ad- 
miniatration,  Wharton  afterwards  boasted  that 
he  had  sung  a  king  out  of  three  kingdoms. 
On  the  arrival  of  WiUiam  in  England  'Vf^iarton 
joined  him  at  Exeter.  When  the  throne  was 
declared  vacant,  Wharton  was  the  flnt  to 
propoae  that  it  should  be  occupied  by  WiUiam 
and  Mary.  In  1S9S  he  conducted  an  attack 
on  the  Tory  ministry.  A  committee  waa  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  books  of  the  city  of 
London  and  the  East  India  Company.  Hi- 
wu  placed  in  the  chair ;  and  the  result  of 
the  inquiiy  moved  the  impeachment  of  thp 
Duke  of  Leeds.  In  1S9S  he  supported  the 
biU  for  Fenwick's  attainder,  which  caused  the 
Whigs  to  triumph  completely.  He  wsa  made 
Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  retaining  his  place  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Household.  In  1687  hH 
hoped  to  be  made  Secretary  of  Stato;  but 
William  refused  to  grant  the  request,  for  fear 
of  alienating  the  Toriee.  Next  year  a  Tttry 
reaction  set  in,  and  Wharton's  c<Dididat<-B 
ware  defeated  throughout  England.  In  1700 
he  proposed  amimdments  in  the  bill  for  the 
resumption  of  Irish  land  giants.  A  struggle 
took  place  between  the  Ijords  and  Commras ; 
but  the  former  yidded,  and  Wbarioa  retired 
from  London.  In  1701  he  regained  ail  hia 
influence  in  B ucki nghaiu shire.  On  theacces- 
sion  of  Anne  he  was  removed  from  his  em- 
ployments. In  1706  he  propoeed  a  Begtney 
Bill  in  the  case  of  the  queen'a  demise.  In 
170B,  after  the  Junto  bad  joined  Oodolphin's 
ministry,  he  was  made  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  There  he  showed  great  hostility  to 
the  Catholics,  but  was  djspwed  to  condlialft 
the  Bissentere.  He  was  sapOTSeded  by  Ormonde 
in  1710.  Hia  administration  was  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  Swift,  whose  Short  Charaettr  of  tU 
Earl  ef  Whartm  is  M  ntire  of  the  most  Savage 
character.  During  the  lost  session  of  Anne's 
Parliament  he  displayed  gnat  aeal  for  tho 
Protestant  Boccesaion.  He  opposed  Boling- 
broke's  Schism  Act ;  he  proposed  that  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  should  be  compelled  to  eipel 
the  Pretender  from  his  dominions ;  he  advo- 
cated the  issuing  of  a  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Pretender, 
whether  dead  or  alive.  On  the  accGBdou  of 
George  he  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and 
created  a  marquis.  In  the  next  year  he  died. 
Wharton's  private  character  was  irredeemably 
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u  nil  relatioiu  but  one :  he  was  the 
biieat  of  Whigi,''  nys  Macauluy. 

Buoat,  Hut.  of  hit  Onm  Tim.;  Bwift'i  Ifer*., 

TOl.  T.  i    MMOMliJ.Httl.ofSni. 

Wlistluuasbflds,  Johh  of  {d.  14S4),  wm 
Abbot  of  St.  Albiuu,  and  wrote  a  chronicle 
or  register  of  events  from  U41  to  H60. 
Thoiu[h  R  vety  meagre  record,  owing  to  the 
dearth  of  contemporary  writers  at  this  period, 
this  chronicle  is  of  coiuidenble  importance, 
and  is  published  in  the  Rolls  Series. 

Whiff.  This  famous  party  name  was  first 
used  todenote  the  stem  CoTenanteraof  Houth- 
west«m  Scotland,  who  straggled  against  tha 
liovalist  and  Episcopal  Restoration  of  16130, 
and  frequently  rose  in  truitleas  i«Tolt  against 
the  goremniBnt  of  Chotlea  II.  About  1ST6, 
during  the  height  of  the  Popish  Plot  agitation, 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  champions  of  the 
Eicluaioik  Bill,  at  first  in  derision,  but  before 
Ions-  as  their  accepted  name.  The  Whig  party 
had,  however,  existed  in  tact  long  before  it 
ezlrted  in  name.  Jt  sprang  from  Uw  old 
Country  party,  which  had  begun  the  contest 
with  Charles  I.,  and  had,  with  varying  for- 
tuOsB,  continued  to  struggle  against  bis  son. 
In  this  sense  the  germ  of  the  Whig  party  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Blixabeth.  Proacrlbed  after  the  tailnre  ol  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  the  Whig  party  foond  their 
principle*  accepted  by  nearly  the  whole  nation 
in  1688.  The  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  completed  a  triumph  which  lasted 
until  the  accession  of  Oeorge  III.  During 
this  long  period  of  power  the  Whigs  became 
conservative.  Those  who  had  been  Eealoua 
tor  the  old  liberties  of  the  nation,  tor  Usgna 
Carta,  the  Habeas  Carpus  Act,  and  ths  "  Social 
Contract,"  now  regarded  the  Revolution,  the 
Toleration  Act,  and  the  Bill  of  lUghts  as  in- 
cluding all  the  most  important  of  their  prin- 
ciples. All  now  needed  was  to  preserve  the 
admirable  constitution  which  the  Revolution 
had  ^ven  ua,  and  to  govern  the  country  in 
its  spirit.  The  opposition  to  ths  crown  had 
always  been  led  by  the  aristocracy,  Tha 
triumph  of  the  opposition  made  Che  Bngliah 
government  a  "  Veuetian  oligarchy,"  while 
reducing  the  sovereign  to  the  position  of  the 
doge.  Uf  this  party  in  il«  earliest  stage,  Locke 
was  the  great  teacher ;  Somera  and  Walpole, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  practical  statcemon. 
But  the  lung  tenure  of  power  demoralised  the 
party,  so  that  from  being  stationary  it  be- 
Ctuoe  ahnoat  reactionary,  while  most  corrupt 
in  its  adminietnttion.  Attacked  both  from 
the  popular  and  roysliat  sides  by  Chatham 
and  Qeotge  III.,  the  want  of  agreement 
between  the  two  elements  of  Di^>OBitioD,  and 
the  narrowly  personal  character  of  Oeorge 
III.'s  policy,  postponed  for  a  time  its  Siial 
defeat.  At  last  Chatham's  son  repudiatod 
the  name  of  Whig,  and,  in  alliance  with  the 
crown,  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  Whig  anato- 
onwy.    Thewritlnga  of  Burke  nnAriim  in  its 


most  perfect  form  the  Whig  theory  of  ^Tam- 
ment.    But  with  the  Freiuh  Revolution  new 

Blitical  factors  came  into  play,  which  revo- 
jonised  again  the  Whig  party.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  term  changed.  "Kavolntion 
Wiigs,"  like  Burke,  became  practically  T<»iea. 
The  more  active  section  of  the  party  became 
Liberal,  if  not  RadicaL  Foi  was  the  founder 
of  the  New  Whigs,  whose  first  principle  wad 
admiration  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
who  were  the  j 
Liberal  party, 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  ;  but  once  in  power 
the  aristocratic  and  conservative  element 
which  still  remained  in  the  WTiig  party  began 
to  show  itself  again  to  the  disgust  of  the  more 
advanced  section  of  the  Reformers.  Qradually 
the  word  Whig  became  so  discredited  that 
Whig  progressists  preferred  to  borrow  fnnn 
Continental  politicsthetermLiberalasabetter 
designation  of  their  party.  The  development 
of  new  party  principleB  by  the  cluuig«B  inyolved 
in  the  Reform  Act  completed  the  change.  Ulti- 
mately the  term  Whig  has  become  almost  a 
term  of  reproadi  in  the  great  party  which 
has  inherited  its  traditions,  and  is  popularly 
used  to  denote  a  timid  and  rather  old-fashioned 
type  at  aristocratic  politician. 

Cooke,  Hilt.  efPtrtfi  HtOlanL  Caiuri.  ffuL ; 
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nanters  (1648)  whoassembled  at  Mauchlinein 
Ayrshire,  under  Lord  lilglinton,  and  marched 
to  Edinburgh. 

Whitbrcod,  SAldTBL  (».  I7&B,  A  ISIG). 
was  the  son  of  a  London  tovwsr,  his  mother 
being  a  daughter  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and 
was  oduMted  at  Eton,  and  St.  John's  College. 
Oxford.  In  1790  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment (or  Bedford,  and  first  signalised  him- 
self by  a  powerft:!  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal  of  the  ministry  for  a  Roaaian  arma- 
ment In  the  following  year  (1793)  he 
opposed  the  project  of  a  war  wiOi  France. 
lliroughout  Uie  long  sway  of  Pitt,  Whit- 
biead  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  among  the 
Opposition.  When  in  1806  the  Opposition 
decided  to  bring  Lord  Helville  to  account, 
Whitbiead  was  selected  to  mbve  the  reaolu- 
tions.  Consistent  in  his  view  of  the  war 
policy  througbout,  be  never  ceased  to  inveigi 
against  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
and  broke  with  a  huge  section  of  his  own 
party,  who  were  at  last  convinced  of  the 
insincerity  of  Napoleon's  profssdon*.  In 
180y  he  took  a  prominent  and  tearless  part  in 
the  inquiry  into  the  Duke  of  York's  conduct 
On  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  Whitbread 
again  raised  his  voice  against  any  attempt 
to  impose  a  ruler  on  France  and  to  interfere 
with  the  choice  of  the  nation.  Unfortunalaly 
be  only  lived  just  long  enough  to  see  ths  end 
of  a  war  which  he  to  violently  detested.  He 
inonizsd   mooh  odium  in   titi    attempti  to 
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jiut  down  the  jobbery  which  had  prevented 
Drnry  Lane  'Dieatre  from  oocnpyiog  the 
national  positioD  which  it  ought  to  have  held. 
'ilie  stnun  thus  entailed  on  him,  combined 
with  hia  Parliamentary  labours,  were  too 
much  for  him.  Hia  mind  gsve  way,  und  on 
July  6,  tSlG,  he  died  bj  his  own  hand. 

Lord    HoUud,   Km.   </  tlu    Wiit   Part^i 
Bomlllj,  In/>|  Uf I  and  OpUvmt<i/E»nartii. 

White,  John,  Bishop  of  Lini^ln  and 
afterwards  of  Winchester  (».  1611,  if.  1660], 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Reformation, 
and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  Edward 
VI.  Under  Mary  he  obtained  hish  faiour  at 
court,  and  was  one  of  the  commiuionera  ap' 
pointed  to  try  Oranmer  (or  heresy  (1665^ 
On  the  accession  of  Elimbeth  he  was  again 
sunt  to  the  Tower  for  preaching  a  violent 
sermon  against  the  qneen. 
BDyps,  Kmorioit. 

Tliita  Bands,  Thb  Fabliavbht  ov 
(1321),  was  the  name  pven  t«  the  Parliament 
which  banished  the  I)eepeDcers,  from  the 
white  favours  which  wore  worn  by  the  ad- 
herenta  of  the  barooi. 

Whitaboya.  The.  He  increated  demand 
for  salt  beef  and  salt  butter  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  the  change  from  tillage  to  pasture  in 
Ireland.  Tithes  aggravated  t^e  sufFcrings 
of  the  tenants  which  necessarily  followed  this 
t'hange.  The  Whiteboy  movement  was  the 
result;  it  was  formidable  chiefly  in Tippeiary 
and  limerick.  In  the  spring  of  1T60  troops 
had  to  be  sent  there  together  with  a  speciiil 

but  few  were  convicted.  The  leader  of  the 
Whiteboys  called  himself  Captain  Danger, 
and  from  1T62  to  1766  his  commands  were 
better  obeyed  and  enforced  than  the  law.  At 
lest  the  gentry  formed  bodies  of  Volunteers, 
and  this,  together  with  the  execution  of  a 
certain  £Wier  Sheehy,  represwd  tlie  oatiwcs 
for  a  time.  In  1786,  however,  the  White- 
boys  reappeared  in  Hnnster ;  they  mustered 
in  opposition  to  the  payment  of  tithes,  and 
forced  the  people  to  swear  to  obey  the  Cap- 
tain's right  They  disarmed  all  PTotostants, 
and  committed  terrible  outrages,  especially  on 
curates  and  clergymen  of  the  Bstahlished 
Church.  In  1786  they  were  bold  enough  to 
attack  a  detachment  of  the  20th  Regiment ; 
they  were  driven  off  with  some  difficulty,  as 
they  had  managed  to  arm  themselves  with 
the  aims  of  the  Volonteers.  In  the  same 
year  a  special  bill  for  Uie  "  Frot«ction  of 
the  Clergy "  had  to  be  passed.  General 
Lut±rell  was  now  sent  down  with  troops, 
and  he  and  Lord  Tyrone  stopped  the  move- 
ment for  the  moment-  But  soon  after,  the 
Hiirh  Bherifi  had  to  fly  lor  bis  life  from  the 
Whiteboys,  and  now  at  last  tlie  gentry  were 
roused,  and  beaded  by  Lotd  Kenmare,  a 
CathoHc,  hunted  them  down  withoat  mercy, 


while  shiploads  were  sent  oB  to  Botany  Bay. 
After  the  Rebellion  of  i7E>B,  nothing  was 
heard  of  them  for  some  time,  bnt  in  1821 
they  Bguio  appeared  in  Munster.  The  In- 
surrection Act  checked  them,  but  in  1823 
they  were  worse  than  ever.  Aitar  that,  how. 
ever,  these  bands  of  plunderers  assumed  a 
difierent  name, 

Thitolooks,  Bulbtboui  (4.  1806,  d. 
1676],  son  of  Judge  Sir  James  Whitelocke, 
became  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
was  elected  member  for  Marlow  in  Nov.,  ISID. 
At  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Straifonl,  Whit*- 
locke  had  the  charge  of  the  last  seven  ar- 
ticles of  the  impeachment.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  raised  troops,  and  occupied  On- 
iord  for  the  Parliament  (Aug,,  1642),  but  was 
forced  to  abandon  it  immediately.  He  acted 
as  one  of  Uie  Commissioners  for  the  Parlia- 
ment during  the  oegotiationB  at  Oxford  and 
IJxbridge,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  In  May,  1647,  he  voted 
against  the  disbuiding  of  tJie  army,  and  in 
March,  1648,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
misBoners  of  the  Oreat  Seal.  Whitelocke 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
king's  trial,  but  continued  to  hold  his  place 
under  the  Commonwealth,  and  received  a 
seat  in  the  Council  of  Btate.  Although  he 
disapproved  of  the  violent  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament,  he  accepted  from  Cromwell  the 
poet  of  ambassador  to  Sweden  (Nov.,  1663), 
After  concluding  a  treaty  of  amity  with 
Querai  Christina,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  resumed  his  duties  as  Commisdonar  for 
the  custody  of  &e  Qreat  Seal.  From  this 
office  he  was  dismissed  (Jone,  1666),  tOr 
opposing  Cromwell's  ordinance  for  the  reform 
of  Chancery,  He  wes  nominated  as  a  member 
of  Cromwell's  House  of  Ijords,  bat  refused  to 
accept  the  title  of  viscount  which  the  Protector 
wished  to  confer  on  him,  Kichard  appointed 
him  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  but  he  never- 
theless became  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
State  of  the  restored  Romp,  and  when  the 
army  and  Parliament  quarrelled,  tided  with 
the  army,  and  attempted  to  raise  a  regiment 
to  oppose  Monk.  He  remained  in  retirement 
from  the  close  of  1669  to  the  Snal  dissolution 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  did  not  offer 
himself  (or  eleotion  to  tiie  Convention.  The 
House  of  Commons  by  176  to  134  votes  de- 
cided that  Whitelocke  ^onld  have  the  benefit 
of  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  be  escaped  all 
punishment. 

A  book  oiUwl  WUt1eil^$  M>»««il*  wma 
pabUahsd  in  1882.  Kr,  Bulard,  in  his  attOim 
if  tki  OrvU  SfMUm.  nils  this  work  "  a  nm- 
ptkUon  wbieh  is  manlfHtlr  a  bookicllei's 
■peoulatlon,  founded  oa  t 
wbiMloota^s,  (kel  out  br  i 

papan,  sad  otb^  much  m -^ 

of  InloFnuilion ;  and  sdttad  bj  soma  BorsUat 
who  hid  llttla  paiaoosl  knowledn  of  tbe  geae- 
naoretitsot  t£a  ClvU  Vx,  aail  who  Urn  not 
oaij  iDBd«  Hkd  ottBtaMoa  In  dates,  but  has  olsa 
introduced  osrtalnMissseswUob  nu  baiafel; 
IKonounedlo  be  sbsohrt*  tai(srias.    AatbOBj 
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Wood  auv,  tbat  th*  «io>tbi>ii*   mUcc  wh 

Wfaiwiocka,  Jnnul  >/tX<  Embuiu  Is  Suwdm. 
sdltad  by  U.  Rwn,  IBSJ :  Jf .moin  i/  Bjiiittodt 
tfJUMloetz,  bi  B.  H.  wktuloGka,  1860;  Wood, 
Jtlwu  (WnuMH.  [C,  H.  F.] 

Wbittrift,  JoHH  {b.  1B30,  <;.  1604),  Arch- 
bishop of  Ciuiterbury,  WM  bom  at  Great 
Drimsby,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  tuid 
becuue  Master  of  'Maitj  in  t5()7.  Having 
iiailjr  become  a  tealous  advocBte  of  the 
Helbnaed  doctriniM,  he  would  b&ve  been 
compelled  to  quit  England  during  the  Uoriaa 
peraeoution,  hod  he  not  been  protected  by 
Dr.  Pome,  a.  papist.  After  the  acceBaion  of 
Elizabeth,  Whitgift  M>on  acquired  great 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  in  la73  yina 
made  Ueaa  of  Lincoln,  eubaequently  obtain- 
ing the  see  of  Worcester  in  lfi7e.  In  1683 
he  acoepled  the  primacy  of  England  in  suc- 
cession to  Archbishop  Orindal,  and  at  once 
net  himself  to  remedy  the  abuses  caused  by 
his  predecesaor'B  Itmiency.  He  issued  articles 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Church  of  eilreme 
■averity,  and  took  active  measures  against  the 
I'uritan*  whom  he  had  formerly  attacked 
IB  his  answer  to  Cartvright'a  Adtmmilien 
{q.r.).  On  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Bromley 
ID  1687,  the  post  of  Loi^  High  Chon- 
<«lloT  was  offered  to  the  archbishop,  but 
i-efused  by  him  to  his  greet  hooour.  In  1595 
he  dj«w  up  the  fatnoos  I^mbeth  Articles,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  quoen  endeavoured  to 
win  the  favour  of  her  successor,  an  attempt 
in  which  he  succeeded  admirably,  owing  to 
his  politie  flattery  of  Jamea.  Though  nomi- 
nally pztiaident  of  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
(eivnce  in  1604,  he  delegated  most  of  his 
duties  to  Biflhop  Bancroft,  owing  to  his 
o!d  age.  and  dii^  shortly  afterwords  of  a 
paralytic  stroke.  Mosheim  says  of  him, 
"  He  was  disinterested,  consistent,  single- 
minded,  liberal,  and  discerning  above  most 
men.  His  great  natural  blemish  was  hosti- 
neas  of  temper.  This,  however,  he  corrected 
by  a  spirit  so  thoroughly  considerate  and  for- 
giving that  his  friends  rather  apprehended 
from  him  undue  lenity.  When  pnnciple  was 
at  stake  he  would  make  no  compromise.  In 
secular  politics  he  did  not  interfere,  usually 
retiring  from  the  council  board  when  it  was 
unoccupied  by  eccleeiBaticiJ  affairs." 

1.  md  Lift  iiT  "■kifrfft ;  Cun- 
a,  Eeciatiatt.  Uitl. 
Wbitham  (or  CANDinx  Casa)  was  the 
capital  of  the  district  subsequently  known  as 
(lalloway,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  see  of 
St.  Ninisn,  who  in  3B7  built  a  church  there, 
which  be  dedicated,  to  8t.  Martin  of  Tours. 
About  730  the  Northumhriana  founded  a 
bishopric  here  under  Pecthelm,  but  the  lino 
of  Anglic  bishops  came  to  an  end  with 
Baadolf  in  g03. 
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family,  and  was  elected  member  for  Berwick 
in  1640.  He  took  a  prominent  p«rt  on  ttw 
Presbyterian  side  against  the  bishops,  but 
finding  subsequently  that  the  Independent* 
were  the  rising  party,  he  joined  them,  and  in 
164S  was  made  one  of  the  Commissioneis  »f 
the  Qreat  Seal.  He  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  king's  trial,  but  in  1661  va* 
made  one  of  the  Council  of  State.  He  was 
in  favour  of  making  the  ^ung  Duke  of 
Gloucester  king  under  restnctionB,  but  this 
advice  was  not  relished  cither  by  the  Croin- 

wellisu  or  Hepublicau  factiona.  Cnanwcll 
reappointed  him  to  his  cODuninionenliip, 
but  on  his  refuaiDg  to  assent  to  the  proposed 
reforms  in  Chancery,  he  was  removed  front 
office  in  1656.  He  was  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  Porlinmcnt  of  165S,  in  which  oipacity  hs 
presented  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advitc 
to  Cromwell,  and  strongly  advocated  his 
assuming  the  royal  title.  In  1658  he  wa* 
made  Chief  Baron  of  the  EiehequeT,  and  in 
16S0  Commissioner  of  the  Qreat  Seal,  which 
office  he  held  till  the  Bestoiation.  He  owai 
his  rise  in  grcst  measure  to  hit  having 
married  a  sister  of  Lord  Fairfax,  though  hu 
legal  attainments  were  by  no  means  amalL 

Wight,  Thi  Ielz  op  (called  by  th« 
Komans  Vectis,  and  in  D»Huuiajf  Bank  Win 
and  Wiut),  wa«  conquered  by  Claudius  in  *.u. 
43,  and  subsequently  had  to  submit  to  isidi 
from  Ccrdic  the  Saxon  and  the  Danes.  Eari 
Godwin,  after  his  banishment  by  Edwaid 
the  Confessor,  made  a  descent  on  the  island  in 
1052.  After  the  Conquest  William  alhdted 
the  island  to  William  Fitc-Osbcm,  who  ws4 
created  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Pits- 
Osbem  built  the  greater  part  of  Carisbrvoke 
Castle.  The  island  was  frequently  plundered 
by  the  French  down  to  the  reign  of  Kichaid 
III.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  wa» 
allotted  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  received 
the  tiUo  of  King  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Edwaid  IV.  it  pawed  to  Earl 
liivers,  whose  succesBon,  the  Woodviller. 
wore  Captains  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  seven! 
generations.  The  first  governor  of  the  island 
was  the  Kurl  of  Pembroke,  appointed  by  the 
Long  Parliament.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Colonel  Hamnjond,  to  whom  Charles  I.  re- 
paired aft«r  his  escape  from  Hampton  Court. 
During  the  imprisonment  of  the  king  at 
Carisbrooke,  and  subsequently  at  Hurst  Castle. 
the  complicated  negotiations  and  intii^nea 
between  the  king  and  Parliament  were  CMiied 
on  chieliy  at  Newport. 

WoTBler.  Hutory  i>f0ttl>lti^  Wi«U. 
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lieea  a  nephew  of  Ceidic.  Together  with 
his  brother  Stuf,  he  osaiEted  Cerdic  and 
Cynrio  against  tiie  Britoas.  and  they  reoeived 
the  Isle  of  Wight  in  534  as  a  tributary 
kingdom.  From  him  Carisbrooke  (Wihtgsres- 
byng)  ia  anppoaed  to  derive  ite  came. 

Willtrttd.  King  of  Kent  (692—726),  was 
itoa  of  Bgbeit  and  brother  of  Edric.  After 
the  death  of  the  Utter  in  687  (?)  there  Menu 
to  have  been  an  interregnum  till  69:!,  whan 
Wibtred,  baving  purchased  peace  from 
Wessex,  was  chosen  king.  Uis  reign  waa 
Huccessful,  and  he  is  spoken  of  a«  "an 
admirable  ruler,  an  invincible  Tarrior,  and  a 
picas  Christian." 

AaatoSiaim  CKrimicU. 

WillMTfitrOS,  WiLLiAK  (».  17fi9,  d.  1833), 
H  menmber  of  an  old  Yorkshire  family,  wbB 
Miucaled  at  Bt.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
wher«  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Pitt. 
On  leaving  Cambridge,  he  was  returned  to 
Farliament  for  Hull,  hie  native  town.  Ha  at 
once  opposed  North,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
American  War.  But  on  Pitt  becoming  Prime 
Minister,  be  exerted  all  his  powers  in  support 
of  the  struggling  gDvemment ;  and  at  the 
genenl  election  in  119*,  he  was  identified  with 
the  Tories,  and  chosen  to  represent  his  native 
county  against  all  the  influence  of  the  Whig 
tamihes.  In  Parliament  he  strongly  sup- 
ported Pitt's  measures  for  Parliunentsry 
Uetbrm.  In  17R7  he  tlist  mentioned  in  Par- 
liament the  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  with 
which  his  name  ts  moat  tamiliarly  associated, 
and  in  the  nei^  year  proposed  a  resolution 
pledging  tha  House  to  take  the  subject  into 
i:onsidemtion.  After  a  long  series  of  pre- 
liminary straggles,  Wilberforce,  in  1791, 
proposed  to  prevent  the  farther  importation 
of  African  negroes  into  the  ooloniea.  Tbe 
bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  seventy- 
five  votes.  The  next  year  he  proposed  a 
measure  for  gradually  educating  the  negroes, 
so  that  they  might  at  length  be  fit  to  he 
emandpated.  This  was  passed ;  and  from 
that  time  forward  Wilberforce  persevered  in 
order  to  obtain  tha  total  abolition  of  the 
trade.  His  efforts  were  at  length  crowned 
with  mccesa.  What  his  friend  Pitt  had 
found  impossible  to  achieve,  the  Whig  ad- 
ministration of  IS07  acoomplisbed  with  little 
difflculty,  with  only  sixteen  dissentient  voices, 
a  triumphant  result,  which  was  no  doubt  in 
Mme  measure  due  to  the  opportune  appeaianco 
oE  a  book  by  Wilberforce  on  the  aubject. 
Already  in  1797  he  had  acquired  considerable 
celebrity  as  an  author  by  a  book  discusaing 
the  contraA  between  the  practice  and  profea- 
«on  of  English  Cbristianity,  especially  among 
the  opper  classes.  After  Ote  abolition  of  the 
EngUsh  slave  trade,  he  was  not  satisfied  at 
the  result  of  hia  exertions,  but  still  strove  for 
its  universal  extinction  by  all  countries.  But 
his  efforts  were  not  entirely  ccnSned  in  this 
particolar  channel.    He  took  an  active  part 
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in  miscellaneoos  queetionis  '■"^  gained  a  rmj 
conspicuous  place  in  Parliament,  both  by  ia» 
own  seniuB  uid  singularly  captivating  on^My, 
and  by  his  entire  independence  of  party. 
An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  us 
conduct  with  regard  i«  Lord  Melville,  whose 
refusal  to  render  an  account  of  publio  moneys 
he  criticised  sharply,  in  spite  of  his  friend- 
ship for  Melville's  patron,  Pitt.  In  1812  he 
retired,  on  account  of  ill-healtb,  from  the 
representation  of  Yorkshire,  which  hod  at  Kx 
successive  elections  triumphantly  returned 
him,  and  in  1826  he  retired  altogether  from 
Parliament.  He  lived  on  in  broken  health 
for  e^ht  years  more,  and  died  in  1833. 
•'  Few  persons,"  said  Lord  Brougham,  "havo 
ever  either  reached  a  higher  and  mors  on- 
viable  place  in  tbe  esteem  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  or  have  better  deserved  the  place 
than  Wilberforce,  whose  genius  was  elevated 
by  hia  virtues,  and  exalted  by  hia  piety." 

Lift  ofWUbrr/vra;  StanhnH.  Lifi  if  PU; 
Lord  BuaeU,  Ufi  of  fot,  ufi  and  Opitiimi  i^ 
Barl  Orty;  land  Umuglum,  Stoloiuli  (/  tlu 

Wilfcttd  (or  WnJBTni),  Br.  {b.  6S0  f  d. 

709) ,  WBB  educated  at  the  court  of  Northmnlsia 
and^  taking  holy  orders,  went  to  Home  in  thb 
year  664,  and  OD  his  return  became  lolor 
to  the  son  of  Oawin,  King  of  NorthnmMa, 
from  whom  he  received  the  monastery  of 
Ripon.  At  the  Synod  of  Whitby  be  poww- 
fuUy  supported  the  Roman  views,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  He 
then  paased  over  into  Oaul,  to  .£gilberi, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  bnt  during  his  absence  Chad 
was  appointed  to  York,  and  Wilfred,  when  be 
returned,  found  himself  obliged  to  retin  to 
Ripon.  In  66B,  however,  Chad  resigned  York 
to  him,  and  Wilfrid  held  it  till  671  He, 
however,  again  quarrelled  with  the  North- 
umbrian king,  and  was  driven  out,  bis  vast 
diocese,  whi^  comprised  tbe  whole  Korth- 
umbrian  kinjplom,  being  divided  into  the 
bishoprics  of  York,  lindistame,  and  Hexham. 
Wilfrid,  after  spending  some  time  among  the 
heathens  of  fViesland,  went  to  Rome  to 
appeal  to  the  Pope.  He  obtained  a  pspsl 
decree  in  his  favour,  but  it  was  diareguded. 
Unable  to  obtain  restitution  of  his  see,  he 
visited  the  heathen  South  Saxons,  and  con- 
verted them.  At  length,  in  687,  a  portion  of 
his  diocese  was  restored,  and  he  was  estab- 
lished at  Hexham,  but  was  again  driven 
out  in  691,  and  spent  several  yean  in 
Mercia.      In  703  or  703  he  mode  another 

J'  lumoy  to  Rome,  obtained  another  decree  in 
is  favour  in  706,  and  passed  the  remsininfc 
years  of  his  life  as  Bishop  of  Hexham.  Ho 
died  at  Oundle  in  709.  He  waa  buried  in  the 
monastery  of  Ripon. 

Bddlns,  rUa  WHMM  Id  0>1e.  Stripfora,  1. 40: 
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it  vidouB  society  of  a  gay  and  riinoua  age, 
he  soon  became  conapicuouB  by  tlie  briiliauce 
of  hie  wit,  and  his  reckless  debauchery.  In 
1767,  after  being  previouriy  rejected  at  Ber- 
•rick,  he  bought  hinuell  a  seat  at  Aylesbury. 
In  June,  1T6'2,  with  ChuTchiU'ahelp,  he  started 
a  periodical,  known  as  the  Xorlh  Sulim,  In 
it  he  claverly  managed  to  suit  the  popular  een- 
timenta  of  the  time,  and  sapecially  pandered 
to  tbe  general  indignation  a^inat  Bute,  and 
the  animosity  lelt  towards  the  Scotch  nation. 
On  April  23,  1763,  appeared  "  Number  IS," 
which  attacked  the  rojal  speech  at  the  cloee 
of  the  late  sesMoa.  Oienvdlo  signaliaed  his 
entianoe  into  office  by  BireBtuiK  Wilkes 
under  a  general  warrant.  After  being 
eianiinsd  before  Lords  Halifax  and  Egremont, 
the  Setxetories  of  State,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  from  which  he  was  soon  released  in 
virtue  of  his  prerogative  as  a  member  of 
Parhament.  lie  then  retired  to  Paris.  On  the 
meeting  of  Parhament  in  November,  a  resolU' 
tion  was  pawed,  declaring  No.  16  to  be  "  a 
false,  scandalous,  and  malicions  libel ; "  and  it 
was  also  resolved  that  privilege  of  Parliament 
does  not  extend  to  t^e  case  of  writing  and 
nnblishing  seditious  libels.  Being  prevented 
from  obeying  an  order  of  the  House  t«  attend 
in  his  place,  he  was  expelled  in  his  absence. 
The  peers  went  farther ;  and,  on  the  informa- 
tion of  Lord  Sandwich,  who  had  himself  been 
a  partner  in  nearly  oil  Wilkes's  vices,  ordered 
prosecntion  to  be  instituted  against  him  on 
aocDunt  of  a  work  entitled  An  Euay  on 
Woman,  of  which  thirteen  copies  only  bod 
bean  printed,  and  those  for  private  dr- 
eolation.  Wilkes  knew  that  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  would  decide '  against  him,  and 
prefened  to  be  condemned  in  his  absence. 
The  sentence  passed  on  him  was  outlawry, 
and  for  four  ytars  he  remained  abroad.  In 
Feb.,  1768,  he  ventured  again  to  appear  in 
London,  and  in  the  conspicuons  position  of 
candidate  for  the  City.  Ue  was  deCsBted  in 
the  City,  but  at  once  announced  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  Middlesex.  He  was  welcomed 
with  aoclamations  by  the  elei'tors.  and  carried 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  outlawry 
was  at  length  reTorsad :  but  on  'ihe  original 
charge  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  puy  a  fine  of 
£1,000,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  (or 
twenty-two  calendar  months.  In  Nov.,  1768, 
"Wilkes  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Hoiue,  in 
which  be  claimed  his  privilege  against  further 
imprisonment.  This  was  disallowsd.  In  the 
February  following,  his  expulsion  was  voted, 
and  a  new  writ  was  issued  for  Hiddleaex. 
Hie  electors,  however,  again  electedhim.  The 
Commons  replied  by  a  decision  that  WJlkeS 
having  been  eipelltd  was  incapable  of  being 
retumed  to  the  same  Parliament,  and  that  his 
dection  was  null  and  void ;  but  the  electors 


of  Middlesex  again  retomed  hint  by  a  roafonty 
of  800  over  the  court  candidate,  Colonel  Lnt- 
trell.  The  House  now  decided  that  Lnttrell 
ought  to  have  been  elected.  A  petition  against 
his  elaotion  was  lodged ;  but  tjie  House  was 
not  to  be  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  Qroi- 
ville,  Wedderbum,  and  Burke,  and  confirmed 
his  election.  In  January.  17i'0,  Dowdeawell 
twice  attacked  the  resolution  of  the  CommoDS 
in  a  substantive  motion,  and  the  protAst 
was  annnally  renewed  by  Sir  George  oavile, 
only  to  meet  with  a  contemptuous  rejection. 
At  length,  in  1774,  the  ParUament  was  dis- 
solved ^  and  Wilkes  was  retumed  again  for 
Middluex,  while  ha  held  the  office  of  Lord 
Mayor.  The  contest  was  not  te-opened, 
Wilkes  was  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  and  he 
now  bent  all  hii  efforts  to  have  the  rcHolation 
which  hod  declared  his  in(&pai.ity  expunged 
from  the  journals  of  the  House  "as  sdV 
versive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of 
electors."  Year  after  year  he  proposed  his 
motion,  but  it  was  not  tiU  Hay,  1782,  when 
the  Boobingham  government  was  in  power, 
that  all  the  declarations,  ordera,  and  resolu- 
tions on  the  Hiddleaex  election  were  expunged 
from  the  ioumals.  Thus  at  length,  by  hia 
firm  conduct,  Wilkes  had  obtained  from 
Parliament  a  clear  recognition  of  the  ri^t 
of  every  constituency  to  return  the  member 
of  its  dioice.  But  in  the  meantime  he  had 
been  waging  another  contest  with  the  nine 
body.  The  rig^t  of  reporting  the  debates  of 
the  House  had  been  always  denied  by  Parlia- 
mEot,  and  hod  been  watched  with  caationH 
jealousy,  and  the  printers  who  issued 
of  debates  were  proaecut«d.     Wilkes 


their  canse,  and  was  backed  by'all  the  strength 
of  the  City  authorities,  and  the  contest  finally 
took  the  form  of  a  strugg-la  between  Parlia- 
ment and  the  City,  in  the  course  of  wbic-h 
the  Lord  Mayor  Crosby,  and  Alderman 
Oliver,  both  members  of  the  House,  wen?  in 
March,  1771,  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
House,  however,  shrank  from  a  new  contest 
with  Wilkcfl,  who  was  the  chief  offender. 
The  imprisoned  members  were  releaaed  on  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  and  the  contest 
thus  ended  in  tbe  defeat  of  Parliament.  As 
a  Parliamentary  speaker  Wilkes  was  an  utter 
failure,  and  never  carried  any  weight  in  the 
House.  The  eleoton  of  Middlesex  still  stovd 
by  him  as  long  as  he  chose  to  ask  for  th^ 
suffrages.  His  cheerful  disposition  was  not 
affected  by  the  change  in  his  pomtion,  and 
he  was  never  happier  than  in  Uie  socinty  of 
his  dearly  loved  daughter.  At  length,  "recon- 
ciled to  every  reputable  opponent,  from  the 
king  downwards,"  he  died  at  the  close  of 
1799. 
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maaterlj  Bpiiit  of  the  moat  maMttaiy  race  of 
hia  time,  was  a  grandBon,  alike  □(  Richard  the 
Good,  Duke  of  NoriDiukdy,  sod  of  Fulk,  the 
tanner  of  FaUise,  and  vas  bom  at  Falaise  in 
1027  or  lOSB.-  The  tanner's  daughter,  Uar- 
totta,  or  Uerleva,  is  said  to  have  caught  the 
eye  of  the  duke's  son  oe  she  was  washing 
Iman ;  an  irregular  union  fallowed,  wbich 
lasted  through  the  remainder  of  Robert's  life 
and  brief  tenura  of  the  duchy  (1028—1036). 
Of  this  union  WiUiam,  famous  as  the  Bastard, 
and  a  daughter,  Adelaide,  afterwards  CountesB 
of  Ponthieu,  were  the  issue.  After  her  lover's 
death,  Herlera  wedded  a  noble  Norman, 
Harlwin  of  ContoTille,  and  bote  him  two 
children,  Odo  and  Robert,  who  ware  both  to 
share  in  the  greatness  of  their  half-brother. 
Odo  became  Bishop  of  Bayeox  and  Earl  of  ^ 
Kanti  Robert,  Earl  of  Mortain  and  of  Com- 
walL  William  waA  barely  eight  years  old 
when  his  life  entered  the  domain  of  history. 
In  1035  his  father  died  at  Nicna,  as  he  was 
returning  from  Jerusalem.  Before  laavinjg 
Koimaady,  Duke  Robert  had  peiauadod  his 
chief  nobles  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  lad  as 
heir  to  the  duohy,  and  they  now  nominally 
kept  their  word.  William  became  Duka  of 
Normandy,  bat  his  first  twelve  yetkrs  of  rule 
ware  such  as  few  princes  have  been  called  on 
to  face,  as  only  a  rarely-gifted  boy  could  live 
throDgh.  The  Norman  ooblee  threw  off  all 
governance  ;  despising  the  child-duke  and  hia 
gviaidians,  they  did  what  was  right  in  their 
own  ej«s ;  they  waged  private  wot,  and  plotted 
against  and  killud  one  another  as  if  no  central 
anthority  existed.  The  other  members  of 
the  ducal  family,  reeentiDg  the  preference  of 
a  bastard  to  one  of  themselvea,  made  their 
young  kiosman  the  constant  mark  of  mur- 
derous designs,  and  William  bad  more  than 
one  miraculoua  deliverance  out  of  their 
hands.  His  friends  wore  few  and  weak ; 
even  the  French  king,  Uenry,  who  owed  his 
crown  to  William's  father,  turned  against 
him,  and  robbed  him  of  an  important  frontier 
fortress,  Tilli^res.  His  boyhood  wsa  one  of  un- 
ceasing mortificsitioas,  aniiuties,  treacheries, 
perils,  and  alarms,  but  redeemed  by  one  re- 
assuring experience,  the  touching  fidelity  of  his 
goardiaos  and  humble  friends.  Two  of  these 
were  poisoned,  and  one  laid  down  his  life  to 
save  his  young  master's.  This  was  Osbem, 
who  held  tho  £>or  of  William's  sleeping-room 
in  the  castJe  of  Vaudreuil  against  a  sudden 
inburst  of  armed  men  seeking  his  life,  and, 
before  falling  dead,  had  won  him  the  time 
needed  for  his  escape.  Then  hia  maternal  uncle, 
Walter,  took  up  the  task  of  self-devotion, 
patiently  keeping  watch  over  his  steps,  and 
sheltering  him  from  harm,  till  his  chanicter 
had  begun  to  show  its  natural  strength,  and 
Ralph  Wacey,  an  honourable  kinsman,  had 
accepted  the  poet  of  guardian.  Tho  ground 
was  now  somewhat  firmer  under  William's 
feet ',  at  fifteen  he  was  able  to  give  his  earliest 
proof  of  a  capacity  for  bridling  anarchy  by 


wresting  Falaise  Castle  from  aKbelliouB  vassal. 
Tlia  independent  career  b^w>  in  1047  in  a 
very  striking  manner.  The  lawless  spirits  of 
the  Cobenttn,  where  the  Danish  blood  and 
temper  still  abounded,  bad  risen  in  rebellion, 
surprised  the  castle  of  Valognes,  when' 
William  was  lying,  and  forced  him  to  fiee  for 
his  life  through  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  met  them  with  thi! 
most  loyal  of  his  vassals  and  his  reconciled 
lord,  the  French  king,  at  Val-^-dunes,  near 
Caen,  and  beat  tbem  utterly,  crushing  the 
revolt  at  a  single  blow.  Then,  as  gennaUy 
through  hia  lite,  ha  treated  his  vanquished 
rebels  with  Bingolar  olemancy.  Thus  firmly 
fixed  in  his  ducal  seat,  be  proceeded  to  achieve- 
ments that  gained  him  a  European  fame  before 
he  ever  drew  sword  in  England.  He  estab- 
lished law  and  order  throughout  his  duchy, 
adding  such  correctives  to  the  piuvalent  feudal- 
ism as  might  make  a  strong  central  government 
pOBsible.  Uis  measures  met  with  a  stubborn 
resistance,  and  oi'er  and  over  again  ha  reduced 
to  submisaion  the  ungovernable  among  his 
subjects.  With  the  hereditary  foe  cut  his 
house,  Geoffrey  Martel  of  Anjou,  he  rmo- 
lutely  grappled,  and  in  104E>  recovered  Alelifon, 
and  snatched  Domfront  from  him,  departing 
at  the  former  ntacs  from  hia  accustomed  lenity 
by  striking  ofi  (he  hands  and  feet  of  thirty- 
two  of  its  defenders,  who  had  beat^i  hides 
over  their  walls  in  scornful  reference  to  his 
origin.  He  took  the  first  step  towards  his 
conquest  of  England  by  visiting  King  Edward, 
hia  childlesa  kinsman,  in  1062,  and  receiving 
from  him  the  assurancae,  neceeaariiy  vague, 
that  he  afterwards  gave  out  to  have  been  a 
promise  of  the  succesaitm  to  the  kingdom.  In 
the  neit  year  ho  took  to  wife,  deepite  Pope 
Leo's  inhibition,  his  oousin,  Matilda  of  Flan- 
dars.  Count  Baldwin's  daughter,  whom  he  had 
loved  for  four  years.  The  papal  ban  under 
which  he  then  fell  was  not  removed  till  1060 ; 
and  religious  and  charitable  foundationa  were 
erected  by  him  and  hie  wife  as  the  prescribed 
atonement  for  their  defiance  of  the  CSmrch. 
His  growing  greatness  thra  ^ve  offence  to 
hii  suzerain.  King  Henry,  who  twice  led  an 
army  into  Normandy  to  clip  the  win^e-of  hia 
power.  On  the  fiiet  occasion  (10611  one  of  his 
two  invading  columns  was  surprised  and  routed 
by  Robert  i^  Eu  at  Mortemer,  whereupon  the 
other  nuide  all  haste  to  get  home  again.  On 
the  second  (1060],  just  when  his  force  had 
bean  halved  by  ^e  rising  tide  of  the  Dive, 
near  Vamville.  William  came  down  upon  thti 
binder  half  thus  isolated,  and  cut  it  in  loecee, 
scaring  Henry  not  only  into  a  swift  retreat. 
but  auo  into  the  making  of  a  peace  that 
restored  Tilli^rea,  and  proved  lasting.  By 
this  time  the  duchy  hod  increased  consideisbly 
at  the  expense  of  its  neighbours,  eq)ecially 
of  Anjoo,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  its  rule  and 
genial  prosperity  outdistanced  most  other 
states.  In  1063  William  made  his  great  Con- 
tinental Bcqniaitioa  in  the  conqneat  of  Maine, 
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upon  which  a  competut  with  ito  laat  count. 
Herbert  Wakedog,  gave  him  a  claim,  but 
whi^  the  reaisttLQca  of  a  port  of  the  people 
obliged  him  to  reduce  by  force  of  HLrmfl,  Next 
year  ha  mado  war  on  Conaa  of  Eritoony 
with  complete  Bucceu.  ThiB  waa  probably  the 
expedition  on  which  Harold  of  £n)^lanii,  an 
impressed  guest,  waa  his  companion,  and 
utter  which  Uarold  took  the  oath  that  Nor- 
man writen  declara  to  have  pledged  him  to 
uphold  the  duke'a  claim  tothn  English  throne: 
for  the  Kreatest  crisia  of  William's  lifa,  and 
one  of  the  greatoat  in  European  history,  was 
approaching. 

Early  in  106<t  itcame.  Bdwaid  of  England 
died  on  Jan.  6,  and  the  vacant  throne  was  at 
ones  flllad  hy  Harold.  William  felt  himself 
uvorreuched,  and  loat  no  time  in  makioa;  him- 
aulf  even  with  hia  ready  rival,  and  vindicating 
hiH  poaition  as  a  candidate  for  the  English 
crown.  He  proceeded  to  seek  material  and 
moral  support  from  every  quarter  that  could 
supply  either,  won  over  the  Pope,  won  over 
his  unwilling  subjects,  drew  to  his  banner 
Bwarms  o!  vidunteera  from  aurrounding  lands, 
and  thus  gathered  round  his  cause  not  merely 
a  nohio  host  of  Sghting  men,  but  the  general 
sympathy  of  Europe.  On  Sept.  28  he  liutdod 
at  Pevensey,  marched  to  Hastings,  and  on 
Oct.  14  decided  Harold's  fate,  hia  own,  and 
England's,  at  the  terrible  fight  of  Senlac  It 
was  hia  battle  in  every  sense;  above  all 
earthly  forces,  it  was  his  own  sJiill.  ready 
resource,  and  prowess  that  gave  him  the 
victory.  His  subsequent  movements  made 
him  master  of  the  aonth-eaatem  counties ;  at 
Berkhampstead  be  was  offered,  and  accepted, 
the  kingdom,  and  on  Christmas  Day  he  was 
crowned  at  Waetmiaater.  Thua  he  became  a 
conqueror.  But  the  (ask  of  completing  and 
socuring  his  conquest  still  Lty  before  him,  and 
it  cost  him  four  years  of  rarely  ozampled 
vip^nce,  loO,  and  endurance.  After  a  long 
visit  to  Normandy  in  1087,  he  waa  recalled 
thence  to  deal  with  risings  of  his  new  sub- 
jects. He  won  Exeter,  and  subdued  tho 
western  counties ;  marched  lo  Warwick,  and 
brought  the  Eatis  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who 
had  rebeUed  against  him,  to  their  knees, 
entered  York,  and  subdued  the  northern 
counties.  Next  year  (1069)  he  had  to  con- 
front a  genemJ  outburst  of  Ute  west,  midlands, 
and  north,  and  a  great  Danish  invasion,  but 
by  wise  management  and  indomitable  valour 
he  overcame  both  insurgents  and  invaders. 
He  found  argumonta  that  persuaded  the  Danes 
to  withdraw,  scattered  the  rebels,  or  drove 
them  before  him,  stormed  York,  while  the 
men  of  the  west  sank  under  the  blows  of  his 
captains.  On  the  authority  of  later  writers 
he  is  said  to  have  utterly  laid  waste,  and 
practically  depopulated  all  northnm  England, 
but  this  seems  to  me  a  heightened  way  of 
describing  a  thing  that,  in  its  broader  features 
at  least,  is  not  above  question.  A  winter 
march  upon   Chester,  aoiosa  a  country  im- 
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the  work  of  conquest  (1070).  But  other  work 
remained.  The  Church  was  more  firmly 
linked  to  the  centre  of  western  Christendom : 
ita  administration  was  separated  from  the 
general,  of  which  tt  had  hitherto  been  a  part ; 
the  ranks  of  the  clergy  were  strengthened  by 
the  preferment  to  high  place  among  them  of 
foreign  genius  and  learning,  such  as  was 
l,anfranc  of  Pavia  and  Bee,  and  an  impulse 
given  lo  the  building  oE  churches  after  a 
grander  type.  Gules  of  law,  not  inequitably 
tittod  to  tho  wants  of  a  mixed  population, 
were  framed  and  established ;  a  strict  execu- 
tion of  justice  was  everywhere  enforced,  and 
trading  in  slaves  was  forbidden.  Edgar  tho 
AtheLing  was  conciliated,  and  became  one  of 
William's  most  favoured  courtiers.  The  stub- 
born mind  of  Hereward  was  overcome ;  he  is 
thought  to  have  even  taken  service  under  Wil- 
liam. Conqueror  as  he  was,  William  strove 
hard  to  prevent  the  Nomuui  yoke  being  exces- 
sively gulling  to  the  conquered.  But  he  had 
still  much  (igbting  to  da,  both  abroad  and  in 
Britain.  Abroadhe  had,  in  1073,  to  recover 
rebellious  Maine,  with  a  force  that  was  in 
a  large  measure  English,  to  suppruas  a  rimng 
of  his  son  Robert  against  him,  to  counteract 
the  enmity  of  Philip  of  France  and  Fulk  of 
Anjou.  At  home  be  saw  reason  to  invade 
Bcotland  in  1071;  and,  marching  as  far  as 
Abemethy,  made  a  peace  there  with  King 
Malcolm,  and  in  I0T3,  during  one  of  his 
absences,  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk, 
whose  feudal  instincta  ha  had  curbed,  robelled, 
but  were  defeated  by  Lanfranc  For  hia  part 
in  this  afiair  Woltheof  died  on  the  scaffold. 
William's  greslest  deed  was  his  last,  the 
compilation  of  Domesday  Book,  accomplished 
in  1086.  Sorrows  came  upon  bim  in  later 
life ;  his  son  Richard  was  kilted  in  the  New 
Forest ;  in  1083  hie  wife,  Matilda,  died  ;  his 
brother.  Odo,  entered  into  intrigues  that 
forced  William  to  throw  him  into  prison.  (>n 
Sept.  9,  1087,  hia  own  busy  and  brilliant 
taroer  came  to  a  close.  Philip  of  Prance  had 
once  more  picked  a  quarrel  with  him;  this 
exploded  in  war,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mantes  was  burnt,  and  William  received  a 
mortal  injury  by  a  fall  from  hia  horse.  Borne 
to  the  priory  of  SL  0ervaia.  near  Rouen,  he 
there  died.  He  was  buried  in  hie  own  foun- 
dation of  St.  Stephen's  in  Caen.  William  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  power  and  of  manv 
virtues,  intellectual  and  moral,  a  certain  great- 
ness of  soul  being  the  chief.  To  Englishmpn 
hia  value  has  been  principally  this — he  was 
the  founder  of  strong  government  in  England. 
We  must  bear  iu  mind  that  his  beat  known 
title  is  now  misleading ;  "conqueror"  in  hia 
days  meant  merely  "acquirer,"  a  gainer  of 
poesessions  in  any  other  way  than  by  regular 
process,  such  aa  inheritance.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, William  III.  was  also  a  conqueror. 
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Willuun  n.,  Kuta  (».  1060,  1.  Sept. 
■i&,  1087,  d.  Aug.  2,  1100).  Willkm  the 
Ued  (Bufua)  was  the  third  son  of  the  Con- 
queTor  and  Mutilds  of  Flanden.  He  wag 
the  Conqueror's  favourite  aoa:  for  he  had 
ueTer  swerved  from  his  filial  obligntioni,  and 
had  ahowD  hia  fnther  a  teemiiiglf  sincere  af- 
feetion.  Ue  waa,  moreover,  a  youog  man  of 
good  parts  and  ateadfastness — knowing  well, 
and  ^JwiLye  actiog  upon,  the  distinction  bv- 
tweeir  substance  and  shudow.  Nar  did  hia 
vices  deviilop  early.  It  is  nothing  aurprising, 
then,  to  lie  told  that  whan  the  elder  William 
lay  upon  his  dying  bed,  he  expreeaed  a  wish 
that  this  most  dutiful  of  sons  ahould  have 
England  aftor  his  death;  he  is  said  to  have 
even  given  Hufns  s  letter  to  I*nfi«no,  re- 
commending his  <:&usa  to  the  inBuential 
primate's  support.  With  this,  William  at  once 
haatened  to  England.  There  was  much  in 
the  situation  to  discourage  him.  Moat  of  the 
barons  would  have  prefeired  hia  eldest  brother, 
itobert,  and  Laiifranc  himself  was  undecided 
at  first.  The  primato's  indecision,  however, 
soon  gave  way  ;  he  may  have  concluded  that 
the  strong- tempered  William,  despite  his 
faults,  would  probably  be  a  more  effective 
long  than  the  easy-natured  Bofaert,  when 
feudal  anarchy  was  the  most  menaung  evil ; 
at  any  rate  he  secured  the  crown  for'V^lliam. 
But  he  made  conditions.  These  were,  that 
William  should  awear  to  maintain  justice  and 
mercy  thronghout  the  kingdom,  to  defend, 
against  all,  the  peace,  freedom,  and  security  of 
aU  churches,  and  to  comply  with  his  inatrac- 
tions  and  counsels  in  and  through  all  things. 
William  took  the  prescribed  oaths  with  the 
utmost  readinesa;  and  aeventeen  days  after 
the  father's  death,  and  possibly  after  obierving 
some  form  of  election,  Lanfranc  crowned  the 
son.  A  tew  montha  later  a  powerful  section  of 
the  noblpB,  disMmlented  at  the  separation  of 
the  kingdom  from  the  duchy  (of  whom  Odo, 
now  released  and  restored  to  his  earldom  of 
Kent,  Hoger,  Eari  of  Shrewabury,  William  of 
St.  Cariloph,  Bishop  of  Durham,  were  the 
ihief],  took  up  arms  with  the  design  of  re- 
uniting the  two  countries  by  making  Robert 
long ;  and  a  force  sent  by  Robert  crossed  to 
Pevensey  to  their  aid.  By  Lanfranc'a  advice 
William  threw  himself  on  the  anpport  of  the 
native  English,  solemnly  promising  them 
better  lawa.  lighter  taiation,  and  other  good 
things;  and  the  English,  urged  on  hy  expec- 
tation and  St.  Wnlfstan,  crowded  to  his 
standard.  Their  snccess  was  complete.  The 
invaders  were  driven  back  from  Pevensey 
over  the  aea ;  Rochester  waa  taken  after  a. 
do^ed  siege;  and  when  Odo  perfidiously 
renewed  the  strife,  William  once  more  called 
the  natives  to  his  help,  commanding  all  those 
who  did  not  wish  to  be  branded  as  nilhing  to 
join  him.     They  joined  him  is  flockl:  and 


Odo  was  chaaed  with  ignominy  from  the  land. 

But  William  aoon  fo^pt  his  premises.  And  - 
the  death  of  T^nfrane,  in  1089,  left  him  on- 
controlled.  Hia  subsequent  career  was  marked 
by  selfishness  and  wanton  tyranny,  mode- 
rated only  by  occasional  fits  of  sickness.  The 
Church  in  particular  felt  his  grasping  hand- 
The  revenues  of  vacant  sees  and  abbeys  weiv 
seized,  and,  to  further  enrich  the  crown,  the 
vacancies  were  dalibeiately  prolonged.  It 
was  his  policy  to  deal  wiUi  clerical  exactly 
as  with  lay  fees,  to  get  the  entire  Church  or- 
ganiaation  into  his  power,  and  make  it  a  per- 
petual feeder  of  his  own  revenues.  In  Anselm, 
however,  whom  he  bad  uomiuoted  to  the  sea 
of  Canterbury  in  1093,  aftor  four  years' 
vacancy,  when  he  waa  prostrated  at  Gloucester 
by  a  dangerous  illness,  he  found  an  uncompro- 
mising adversoiy.  The  meek  primate  stoutly 
withstood  all  William's  efforts  to  enslave  the 
Church  and  degrade  the  clergy  ;  he  carefully 
avoided  every  trap  that  Wilbam  laid  in  bis 
path  to  surprise  him  into  an  admission  of  an 
authority  over  the  Church,  or  doing  anything 
that  had  the  appearance  of  simony ;  a  pro- 
longed qoarrel  ensued  ;  the  Council  of  Bocb- 
ingham  tailed  to  reconcile  the  two ;  and 
Anselm  went  into  exile  for  a  time.  Then 
William  had  his  onrestraiaed  vilL  Hia  con- 
fidential adviser  and  instrument  wsa  the 
notorious  Ranulf  Flambard,  the  Justiciar,  who 
earned  much  intsmj  in  hii  service  by  the 
leol  and  callousDess  with  which  ha  executed 
hia  purposes.  The  Danegeld  was  revived ; 
in  1094  thefyrd  of  the  Idngdom  waa  marched 
down  to  Hastings,  and  dismissed  on  payment 
of  ten  shillings  a  man ;  not  a  pretence  that 
ingenuity  could  suggest  for  extorting  money 
WHS  overlooked;  the  forest  law  waa  mercilessly 
enforced.  The  nobility  of  the  Conquest  also 
suffered  grievously  ;  gaps  were  nmde  in  their 
ranks,  and  forfeitures  were  frequent.  No 
class  escaped  William's  oppreaaion.  The 
actual  events  in  hia  reign  were  few  and  nnim- 

K-tsnt.  In  lOSO  he  rarriod  the  war  against 
bert  into  Normandy,  then  combined  with 
him  to  despoil  Henry,  and  succeeded  in  doing 
so.  He  took  Cumberland  from  the  King  of 
Scots  in  1091,  settled  a  southern  colony  there, 
and  refounded  Carlisle.  In  1096  he  took 
advantage  of  Robert's  eagemeas  to  get  away 
on  the  first  Crusade  to  make  a  keen  bargain 
with  him  for  the  administration  of  Normandr 
and  Maine.  He  afterwards  suppressed  with 
■slonishing  promptitude  a  rebellion  in  Maine. 
On  Aug.  2,  1100,  he  was  accidentally  killed 
in  the  New  Forest  by  an  arrow  that  was 
originaUy  despatched  by  his  own  or  some  un- 
known hand.  William  Rufus  was  the  niost 
graceleas  of  all  our  early  kings,  was  irreli- 
gious, greedy,  and  utterly  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple. He  was,  however,  a  man  of  excellent 
mental  gifts ;  and  waa  a  sayar  of  sharp 
sayinga,  chiefly  cynical. 

Prseman,  B»(»«  0/ TfiUi.™  Si0B.    [J.  R.] 
Willimm  III.,   King  of  UngUild  and 
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Piinoe  of  Onmge  (S,  Nov.  i,  IflfiO,  ..  Feb.  13, 
1680,  d.  Mar.  8,  1702),  wu  tbe  aon  ol 
William  II.,  Prince  ol  Orujf^e,  and  Maiy, 
daughter  of  King  Charlea  I.  of  BngUnd. 
He  wtw  bom  a  fev  daye  after  bifl  fatb^'A 
deatii,  and  Ms  j'outh  was  passed  under  the 
jealous  Guardianship  of  the  aristocratie  party 
in  the  Netherlands,  beaded  by  John  de  Witt. 
Hit  eioluBion  from  the  Stsatboldenle  was 
suggested  bj  Cromwell,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
tUatea  (16M).  William  received  but  little 
education,  but  early  ahowed  great  intereet 
in  political  and  military  questions,  and  in  the 
doctrines  of  Calvinism.  From  a  <jiild  he  was 
weak  and  aickly.  His  chief  and  almoet  only 
aiDiuement  was  the  cluue.  At  the  age  at 
fifteen  he  was  deprived  of  his  peraonal  at- 
tendants by  the  jealous  government.  Ue  took 
a  part  in  the  Coundls  of  State  at  eighteen. 
The  French  invasion  changed  this  state  of 
afiuTS.  The  De  Witts  were  murdered  by 
the  populace;  and  William,  who  neglected 
to  punish  the  murderers,  bectuns  the  head  of 
the  government.  In  1S72  he  took  command 
of  the  army,  recovered  Naerden,  and  took 
Bonn.  Lonis  XIV.  thereapon  confiscated  his 
principalities  and  gvTe  them  to  the  Count  of 
Auvergne.  During  the  next  four  years  he 
fought  the  French  withont  much  enccesa. 
He  was  defeated  by  Cond£  at  Senef  (1874), 
and  tailed  in  his  attempts  to  take  Oudenarde 
and  Maestricht  (1676) ;  he  tras  driven  back 
at  Caasel,  and  compelled  to  raise  the  eiege  of 
Charleroi.  Nevertheless  the  Dutch  had 
already  elected  him  Stadtholder,  Captain- 
Ueneral  and  Admiial-Qenenil,  and  extended 
the  officM  to  bis  descendants  (Feb.,  1674). 
Charles  II.  of  England  determined  therenpon 

James,  Duke  of  York.  After  some  delibera- 
tion on  the  part  of  William,  the  marriage 
took  place  (Nov.,  1677),  and  a  scheme  was 
formed  for  an  alliance  with  Fnglnnil  which 
the  Btates-Qeneral  declined  to  n^ify.  Aided 
by  the  English  he  attacked  Marshal  Luxem- 
burg near  Mons  with  some  succees.  but  the 
news  of  the  conclnaioo  of  the  Treaty  of  Nime- 
guen  mused  him  to  suspend  operations  (167B). 
We  next  find  him  planning  a  great  European 
combination  against  Louis  XiV.  A  scheme 
was  on  foot  for  making  him  the  futnre  Pro- 
tector of  England  (1681).  He  attempted  to 
mediate  between  Charles  II.  and  his  Parlia- 
ment, and  proposed  a  congress  far  the  settle- 
ment of  all  qunrtions  at  issue  in  Europe 
(16S3).  On  the  accession  of  James  II.  the 
Prince  of  Orange  drew  nearer  to  him,  al- 
though steadily  oppoeing  his  Eomanising 
BchemeB.  He  opposed  Monmouth's  rash 
attempt  on  the  crown,  advising  him  to  go  and 
fight  the  Turks ;  and  although  the  blundera 
of  the  States-General  permitted  his  departure 
for  England,  WilLam  sent  back  the  English 
regiments  which  were  in  the  Datch  service. 
His  attention  was  now  entirely  absorbed  by 
bia  deiigu  of  uniting  the  nations  of  Europe  in 
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Louis  XIV.,  and  he  rejected  all 

ideas  of  an  invasion  of  England  to  which  he 
was  urged  by  Moniannt.  He  saw  that  hia 
claims  would  clash  with  those  of  his  wife- 
StUl  the  Romanising  schemes  of  James  H. 
gradually  made  him  the  head  of  the  English 
Opposition.  He  wrote  to  the  king  strongly 
recommending  the  withdrawal  of  the  De^- 
ration  of  Indulgence.  In  1686  he  Mat  bis 
envoy  Dykvelt  to  England  to  confer  vrith  the 
leading  statcemen.  He  was  now  completely 
estranged  from  James  II.,  who  was  mu<m 
annoyed  by  the  publication  at  this  time  of 
WiUiam's  views  concerning  the  Indulgence. 
On  the  birth  of  the  young  Prince  of  Walea 
William  sent  his  congratulations  to  James. 
In  May,  1688,  Edward  Kussell  went  over  to 
Holland  to  sound  the  prince,  bnt  received  a 
guarded  reply.  In  August  he  received  an 
invitation  to  England,  signed  by  seven 
leading  men,  which  he  accepted.  Ureat  diffi- 
culties lay  before  him.  He  was  afnid  of  the 
veto  of  the  States-aeneral,  and  of  the  ^ena- 
tioQ  of  the  Catholic  powers.  James's  treatment 
of  the  olerg%',  and  importatitm  of  Irish  troops 
to  England,  removed  hie  difficulties  then. 
Having  completed  his  preparations  William 
issued  a  declaration,  in  which  he  declared  his 
intention  of  going  to  England  with  an  aimed 
force  as  husband  of  the  heiress  of  England. 
After  being  driven  back  by  the  winds,  he 
landed  at  Torbay  (Nov.  6).  At  Eieter  he 
wM  joined  by  many  inflneotJal  pecBOnagee, 
and  James  was  deserted  by  the  army  at 
Salisbury.  William  advanced  towards  London, 
and  negotiations  were  opened  between  him 
and  the  king.  James,  however,  resolved  to 
fiy,  bnt  was  stopped  by  some  fijshermen  and 
returned  to  London.  William's  position  was 
now  extremely  difBcnlt,  but  he  was  greatly 
relieved  by  the  final  escape  of  James  to 
France.  The  Convention,  which  met  on 
Jan.  22, 16SB,  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and 
after  passing  the  Declaiation  of  Bights  (q.v.), 
caused  William  and  Hary  to  be  proclanned 
King  and  Queen  of  England  (Feb.  13,  I6S9). 
""  may  be  toid  to  be  roughly  d'   ' '    ' 


ports  Vtlie  Treetyof  Ryswick  (1697), 
during  the  first  of  which  William  was  engaged 
in  active  resistance  of  Louis  XIV.,  whOis  the 
second  is  modified  by  the  Spanish  Succettton 
question.  William's  first  ministry  was  of  a 
mixed  character.  War  was  declared  against 
Frauoe  in  May.  In  Ireland  the  native  race 
showed  every  inclination  to  hold  out  for  King 
James,  who  betook  himself  thither.  London- 
derry was  besieged,  bnt  relieved  by  Kirke,  and 
the  battle  of  NewtonButlHT  gave  William  the 
advantage  for  the  lime  being.  Meanwhile  in 
Scotland  the  crown  was  ofilered  to  William 
(April  II).  Dundee,  however,  raised  the 
Highlanders  in  favoar  of  James,  and  won  a 
battle,  but  lost  his  life  at  KiUieraankie. 
Mackay,  by  hie  victorias  at  St.  Johnstone's 
and  Dunkeld,  concluded  the  war.  At  home, 
party  quarrels  leached  a  great  hei^t,  bnt 
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Pariiament  passed  the  BUI  of  Ktghta.  Next 
jMr  WilliaJn  detennined  to  go  to  Ireland 
and  relieve  Schomberg.  He  won  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  (July  1),  but  was  oompellad  to 
taue  the  aiege  of  Limivicli  and  ratom  home. 
The  Eoglish  fleet  had  been  diagracefoUy 
beaten  at  Baach^  Head.  In  1661  Qinkell 
uwcluded  the  Iruh  wu  by  l»king  Athlooe, 
wuming  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  and  beei^ng 
Limerick.  Ilie  Pacification  of  Limerick 
aatUed  the  Irish  queetiun  for  a  time.  At 
home  Preston's  Plot  waa  discovered  and 
thwarted.  Abroad,  though  unsuccessful  in 
the  field,  WiUiam  greatly  sttengtheaod  Ms 
vraat  coalitioD  by  the  Congresa  at  the  Hague. 
Kaily  in  I6S2  Marlborough's  intrigues  with 
the  Jacobites  in  France  ware  discovered,  and 
he  waa  diamissed  from  hia  offices,  and  in  con- 
sequeoce  tiie  Princeas  Anne  quarrelled  with 
the  queen.  The  maaaaore  of  OUncoe  (Feb.  IS) 
muat  ever  remain  a  stain  on  the  memory  of 
William  IIL  The  proieoted  invaaion  of 
England  wsa  tbwariod  by  Russell's  great 
victory  oB  Ia  Hogue  (May  19).  WiOiam 
waa  defeated  by  Maiahal  Luiembni^  at 
Hteinldrk  in  August.  In  Parliament  Mon- 
tague's financial  ability  re-established  the 
Ltuid  Tax,  and  started  a  loan  which  proved 
the  origin  of  the  national  debt.  Military  and 
naval  aSaira  were  unfortunate  in  tbeir  reauita 
in  ISaa.  The  loea  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  was 
followed  by  the  defeat  at  linden  in  July. 
William,  disgusted  with  party  quarreU,  deter' 
mined  to  form  a  united  Whig  ministry.  The 
year  1691  is  important  from  a  financial  point 
of  view.  The  Bank  of  England  was  Mtab- 
liahod,  and  the  East  India  Company's  charter 
renewed.  The  diacloeuro  of  the  venality  in 
connection  with  the  fUat  India  Company 
compelled  the  Tories,  Sir  John  Trevor  and 
Caruuuiben,  to  retire  from  office.  The  naval 
eventa  of  the  year  are  nnimpoitant,  although 
Marlborough's  treachery  had  reanlted  in  the 
deatniction  of  the  expedition  against  Brest. 
The  Triennial  Act,  which  had  previously 
been  vetoed  by  William,  passed  in  December. 
In  the  nme  month  Queea  Mary  died  of 
■mall-poi,  and  William  was  almost  heart- 
broken ^  her  loss.  In  the  next  year  William 
waa  sueceaatul  inhisopeistioDflagainBtNamur, 
which  aurrenilered  in  August.  The  year  1796 
opened  successfully  with  the  re-establishment 
of  the  currency.  The  Tory  I^nd  Bank,  how- 
ever, proved  &  bilure,  and  the  money  required 
hy  the  king  was  fumiahed  by  the  Bank  of 
EWland.  The  diiicoTer^  of  Berwick's  Plot, 
and  the  infamous  Asaosaination  Plot,  created 
great  enthuBlasm,  and  an  association  waa 
formed  for  the  protection  of  the  king.  The 
chief  business  of  the  session  was  the  trial  and 
attainder  of  Sir  Jolin  Fenwick,  who  was 
execnted  in  the  following  January.  The 
ministry  waa  now  completely  Whig,     "" 
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duction  of  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the 
standing  army.  The  Irish  Parliament  of  this 
year  poMed  several  statutes  of  a  highly  pcoal 
nature.  In  1698  Montague  farmed  a  General 
East  India  Company  as  a  rival  to  that  already 
existing,  but  the  echeme  was  eventually  a 
failure.  An  attempt  to  settle  the  Spanish 
Succession  question  lesolvod  itself  into  the 
First  Partition  Treaty  (Oct.  11).  The  Tory 
party,  now  very  streng.  succeeded  in  <»n7ing 
a  hill  which  necessitated  the  dismissal  of  the 
Dutch  guarda.  The  king,  deeply  mortified, 
formed  the  intention  of  abandoning  England, 
and  was  only  dissuaded  by  the  prayers  of 
Somera.  The  majority  in  the  Commons 
severely  attacked  the  measures  of  the  late 
miniat^,  their  favourite  objects  being  Mon- 
tague and  Bussell.  lliey  also  "tacked"  to 
the  lAnd  1^  Bill  a  clause  empowering 
CommisHioners  to  inqoire  into  the  disposal  of 
forfeited  lands  in  Ireland.  William  in  anger 
prorogued  Parliament  (May  4,  1698).  EKa- 
content  in  Scotland  reached  a  high  pit4:h 
when  certain  news  arrived  of  the  utter 
failure  of  the  great  Dorien  scheme.  The 
Besumption  Bill  was  passed  in  April,  1700, 
greatly  lo  the  annoyanco  of  William  and  at 
the  risk  of  a  permanent  breach  between  the 
two  Houses.  Meanwhile  the  diplomacy  of 
William  hod  brought  about  the  Second  Parti- 
tion Treaty.  It  was  not  well  received  in 
England.  William  now  dismissed  his  old 
ministry,  and  relied  on  an  entirely  Tory 
administration,  which  passed  the  Act  of  Suc- 
cession necessitated  by  the  death  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  heir  to  the  thrvme. 
The  ConuDOOB  hurried  on  impeachments  against 
the  late  ministry  on  account  of  their  shsj«  in 
the  Partition  Treaties,  which,  however,  proved 
abortive.  The  Kentish  Petition  and  the  L^oo 
Memorial  proved  at  the  same  time  that  popular 
feeling  was  on  the  king's  side.  He  ventured, 
therefore,  toprorogueParliament(June,  170 1). 
He  went  to  Holland,  and  there  consolidated 
the  grand  alliance  between  England,  Holland, 
and  the  Emperor,  directed  against  the  evident 
intention  of  Louis  XIV.  to  seiie  the  Spanish 
throne  for  his  grandiion.  Soon  afterwarda 
James  II.  died  and  the  French  king  acknow- 
ledged the  Pretender  as  King  of  England 
(Sept.  6).  This  thoroughly  roused  En^h 
patriotism,  and  loyal  addresses  poured  in  on 
all  sides.  William,  who  had  returned  in  ill- 
health  in  November,  accordingly  seized  the 
opportoaity  to  summon  a  new  Parliament. 
It  was  of  a  far  more  Whig  temper  than  its 
predecessor.  The  "  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales "  waa  attainted  of  high  treason,  and 
an  abjuration  oath  made  necessary  for  every 
employment  in  Church  and  State.  But 
William's  days  were  numbered.  On  Feb.  20 
he  tell  from  bis  hone  and  broke  his  oollar- 
bone.  He  gave  his  assent  to  the  Buccesnon 
Act,  and  surrounded  by  his  old  friends  breathed 
his  last  on  Mandi  tl  (1702).  "  Wherein," 
my»  BankS) "  lay  hii  gMStOMi  f  It  lay  in  ths 
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vhiuh  he  biniHell  acbieved  in  his  lifetime, 
while  of  othen  he  only  k.id  the  foundations, 
or  advanced  them  a  stage.  .  ■  .  llie  most 
important  question  of  the  day,  and  that  of 
the  highest  importanre  tor  the  futare  of 
mankind  in  Europe,  was  the  rise  of  the 
French  monarchy  to  universal  preponderance, 
which  threatened  the  indfpendence  ot  every 
country  and  every  race.  The  living  impulse, 
then,  which  determined  King  Williams 
career,  nirang  out  of  his  opposition  to  tbii 
already  dorainemng  and  over-graaping  power. 
If  this  waa  to  he  carried  through,  no  political 
or  theoiogit^  purty  attitude  was  to  be 
thought  of.  To  have  hrooght  a  coalition  of 
heterogeneoua  elemcnte  into  existence,  and 
to  haTe  Bucceeafully  opposed  it  to  the  over- 
whelming  might  of  Franpe^this  is  the 
historic  achievement  of  William  III.  No 
one  waa  ever  cleverer  at  building  up  con- 
federations and  holding  them  together,  or  in 
commanding  armies  ot  the  most  various  com- 
podtion  without  arouaing  national  antipathies ; 
no  one  Imew  better  how  in  contests  at  home 
ta  await  the  right  moment,  to  give  way,  and 
yet  to  hold  fast," 

Clarapdon,  CffTTUTMmdAuii,  1680  — 1600; 
Echud,  Uiit.  of  tlU  knolMlvn;  Burnet.  Hid. 
^  M>  OVH  Tint!  LnttccD  lU'aliim  of  tUo'i 
AJain;  Keauet,  Bitt.  n/  Bug.,-  Hu-pbemou, 
SMtFspm;  Balpb.Hut  "/EfLf.  Tbaatiuidiird 
modern  sieount  la  Kacuiiay's  Hlit.  of  Eng.,  n( 
wbloh  William  nL  li  tba  heto.  Tbabiilliuit 
lages  of  the  Wbig  hlBtoriin  mtj  ba  naofullj 
Bupplemaatrd,  by  a  refervneo  to  Bkake's 
leaned  and  Impartiil  Eiit.  iT  Enf.  »  Ilx 
SnHKlmlli  CmlKrv,  to  Hallsm'a  saber  and 
iodicioaa  Onut.  HitL,  a^  to  Martin'a  Bid.  U 
*^™«*  [S.  J.  L.] 

Willi«m  IV.,  Kino  {b.  Aug.  !t,  1766, 
:  June  'ie,  1S30,  d.  Juno  SO,  1S3T),  was 
the  thirl  son  of  Ueorge  III.  At  the  ago 
of  thirteen  he  was  entered  as  a  midship- 
man CHI  board  the  Frina  Otoiye,  a  ninety- 
eight  gun  ship.  In  17TB  he  saw  active  «ervice 
under  Rodney,  and  sorved  his  time  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  cruising  vessels  on  the  Weet 
In£et,  and  off  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada.  He  served  under  Lord  Keith  on  the 
North  American  station,  under  Lord  Uood  oS 
the  Delaware  Itiver,  and  under  Nelson  upon 
the  Leeward  Island  station.  Between  tlie 
latter  commander  and  himself  a  siroog  and 
lasting  friendship  grew  up.  In  1T85  he  re- 
ceived his  lieutenant's  commission.  In  1786 
he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Figatut.  In 
ITST  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  as  com- 
mander of  the  Atu/ramiii/a  frigate.  In  1790 
he  was  made  rear-admiiaJ  of  the  bine  by 
order  in  council.  On  May  19,  1769,  he  waa 
created  Du^e  of  Clarence  and  8t.  Andrews 
and  Earl  of  tlantiter,  and  ou  Juno  S  following 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1811 
he  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  in 
1814  hoisted  his  flag  to  oonvoy  Louis  XTIII. 


ot  Fnnoe  to  his  kingdom.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  the  same  year  he  waa  present  as  an 
amateur  before  Antwerp,  and  distinguidked 
himself  by  his  coolncBS  and  courage.  A  nur- 
riage  was  negotiated  for  him  with  the  Princeas 
Adelaide  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg  Meioingen.  They  were  married 
at  Kew,  1818,  and  ahortly  after  proceeded  to 
reside  in  Hanover,  Parliament  having  granted 
on  the  occasion  an  accession  ot  only  ^,000 
to  the  duke's  income.  The  duchcn  had  two 
daughters,  who  both  died  almost  immediately. 
At  the  prosecution  of  Queen  Caroline  (1820) 
the  Duke  qf  Clarence  supported  the  hill  of 
pains  and  penalties.  On  the  death  of  Earl 
St.  Vincent  (1BS3)  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  general  of  marine*.  On  the  death 
ot  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Tork,  he  became 
heir  presumptive  to  the  crown,  and  received 
an  accession  to  his  income,  which  raised  it 
to  £40,000  a  year.    On  April  IT,  the  aam« 

¥ar,  he  was  appointed  Lord  High  Admiral. 
he  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  then 
premier,  having  some  objections  to  the  ex- 
pense of  his  highneas's  progreasee,  he  resigned 
the  office  (1828).  At  the  death  ot  George  IV. 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  succeeded  to  the  throne 
fJuneSe,  1830).  In  the  presence  ot  the  Ptiry 
CoUQcil  assembled  on  that  day,  accnrdiug  to 
custom,  the  new  king,  with  marked  emphasis, 
expressed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  his 
entire  approrsl  of  the  way  in  which  his  ^ace 
had  carried  on  the  government  hitherto.  Ttas 
was  a  distinct  declaration  in  favour  of  the  old 
system,  and  against  Seform.  The  king  in 
tact  had  strong  personal  objections  to  the 
Keform  Bill,  and  in  the  crias  ot  May,  1832. 
when  the  Lords  were  preparing  to  reject  the 
hill  a  third  time,  he  would  not  consent 
to  create  new  peers,  and  allowed  the  Orey 
ministry  to  resign.  But  the  failure  ot  Wel- 
lington to  form  a  ministry  ctmvinced  him  that 
the  taeling  ot  the  nation  was  emphatically  in 
favour  ot  the  bilL  He  used  his  personal  in- 
tercession with  tlve  peers  to  induce  them  to  pass 
the  bill,  and  was  even  prepared  to  "  swamp  the 
House  of  Lords  with  new  peers  if  the  advice 
was  rejected.  The  bill,  however,  waa  carried, 
and  followed  by  the  other  retornuDg  statotn 
which  have  made  William  IV. 's  short  reign 
an  eventful  period  in  modem  English  history. 
The  king  hked  neither  the  Whig  ministeia 
nor  their  policy,  and  in  1834  (Nov.  IG)  be 
exercised  his  prerogative,  and  suddenly  dis- 
missed Lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleague*. 
But  the  Peel  ministry  was  hopelesaly  weak, 
and  in  1886  {April)  the  king  found  it  expe- 
dient to  recall  Lord  Melbonnie  to  his  conncils. 
William  IV..  though  not  greatly  distin- 
guished for  t^ent  and  character,  waa  a  kindly 
and  good-natured  man.  with  the  oooiage  and 
flrmness  ot  his  race,  it  also  with  its  heredit^iT' 
obstinacy.  "  He  would  have  passed,"  ntys 
Mr.  W^pole,  "  in  private  life  tor  a  good' 
natnred  sailor." 

Walpota,  BUt.  ^BHt.fr»n  l»Ui  OntiUs. 
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Mmtirti  MolHHrtli,  BUL  e/tki  Brfon 


„  J   JoHM,   Anbbiahop  o(  York 

(i.  1582,  ^  1660),  was  a  member  of  tun  old 
WaUh  ftunily,  and,  after  it  brilluDt  uuivanity 
career,  receiTed  many  valuable  prefermanta  in 
tha  QLnrdi,  being  at  length  made  Dean  ot 
WwtminstBT  in  1620.  He  waa  also  one  of 
the  royal  chaplains,  &nd  high  in  favour  both 
with  Jamoa  I.  and  Buckin^m.  In  1621  he 
was  mode  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  In 
which  office  his  great  ability  sod  industry 
supplied  the  place  of  early  legal  tiaining,  and 
in  the  same  year  waa  appointed  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  But  Buckingham'!  favour  did  not 
laat  long,  and  by  his  inllnenco  Charles  I.  re- 
moved Williaoia  from  his  office  in  1625.  Idud 
also  waaa  great  antagonist  of  his,  and  through 
hisinfluence  Williams  was  condemned  in  163T 
to  pay  a  heavy  Sue,  be  imprisoned,  and  los- 
pended  from  his  eccleaiasticat  functions  on 
the  charge  rd  having  revealed  the  king's 
secrets,  and  tampered  with  witneaseo.  In  IG40 
ho  waa  rtdeased,  and  Hoon  regained  the  king'a 
laroni  by  Bupporting  the  cause  of  the  praro- 
gative   and    episcopacy,  and   in_  1841    was 


protesting  with  the  other  bishops  against 
their  being  thus  excluded  from  Parliament, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tewer.  After  the  out- 
brotk  of  the  Civil  War  he  Eealoosly  aoiitsd 
the  king,  both  with  money  and  advico,  and  is 
•aid  to  have  mourned  sincerely  tor  his  death. 
His  character  is  very  unfavourably  painted 
by  Clarendon.  He  is  said  by  this  writer  to 
hare  been  "  of  a  proud,  r«AtletB,  and  over- 
weening spirit,  a  very  imperious  and  fiery 
temper,  and  a  very  corrupt  nature."  On  the 
other  hand,  Ur.  Fosa,  summing  up  his 
character,  comes  to  the  condu«ion  tluit  be 
was  "  thong^  too  much  of  a  temporiser, 
bonect  and  sincere,  and  generally  wise  in  the 
advice  which  he  offered,  and  to  the  misiarchs 
whom  he  served  he  was  faithful  and  true." 

HukBt.  Lift  ofWaiiam ;  Tom,  Juicn  g/Xaf .  .* 

Wmiuu  Clito  {d.  n!B)  wastheelded 
■on  of  Bobert  of  hormandy.  After  the 
battle  of  Tenchebrai  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Hciie  de  St.  Seen,  who  guarded 
him  moat  loyally  aeainst  Henry's  attCTupts  to 
Miie  him.  His  claims  were  sapportad  by 
the  French  king  and  Fulk  V.  of  Anjon,  the 
latter  of  whom  affianced  his  daughter  Sibyl 
to  him,  lie  victory  of  Henry  at  BrenneviUe 
(1124)  destroyed  hia  hopes,  and  he  had  to 
content  himself  with  tJaiming  the  conntry  of 
P^landers,  to  which  he  had  succeeded  by  the 
failure  cd  the  male  line.  He  had  aunoat 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  tbe 
counti^  when  be  was  pierced  by  a  lance  while 
besieging  the  town  of  Alost,Bnd  died  in  II2S. 


Waraute^  s«icc«edad  his  brother,  Malcolm  IV., 

as  Kin^  of  Scotland  (lI6o).  Having  tailed  in 
obtaining  the  restoration  of  Northumbarlaod 
from  the  English  king,  he  listened  eugerly  to 
the  proposals  of  Prince  Henry  ot  England, 
and  m  11T3  hurried  to  the  north  of  England, 
whence,  however,  he  was  driven  hack  by 
tUchaid  de  Lucy  and  Humphrey  de  Bobon. 
The  following  year  he  again  invaded  Eng- 
land, took  severaJ  castles,  and  laid  waste  the 
conntry.  Ue  was  taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick 
(July  13),  and  thencs  hurried  with  every 
symptom  of  indignity  before  Henr}'  at  North- 
ampton. The  l^ghsh  king  sent  his  royal 
prisoner  to  Falaiae  in  Normandy,  where,  in 
December,  1174,  a  treaty  was  concluded  ac- 
knowledging the  supremacy  of  England  ovot 
Scotland,   and    making  aU    Hcotchmen  t 


pendence  for  tbe  sum  of  10,000  marks  in 
1189.  On  William's  relraae  after  the  Treaty 
of  Falais^  ha  found  himself  compelled  to 
quell  an  insurrection  in  Oalloway,  and  to 
subdue  Rosa  a  few  years  later  (1179).  In 
1 1 B 1  a  freeh  insurrectinn,  due  partly  to  dia- 
satiafaction  at  the  IVeaty  of  Falaise,  broke 
out  in  the  north  in  favour  of  Donald  Bane 
MacWilliam,  and  lasted  six  yeuB,  during 
which  time  William  was  also  at  variance 
with  the  people  of  Qalloiray.  In  11S8  an 
abortive  conference  was  held  at  Brigham 
between  tbe  King  of  Scotland  and  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  as  the  representative  of  Henry  II. 
In  119B  William  took  Caithnen  from  tlie 
Norwegian  Earl  Harold,  but  restored  it  to 
him  on  payment  of  a  sum  (d  money  (1S02). 
Tbe  suppn^mion  of  another  insurrection  under 
Oodtrey  Mao  William,  in  Rosa  (1311),  whs  the 
closing  act  of  William's  domestic  troubles. 
Willi^  in  the  early  part  ot  his  reign  had 
qoarreiled  with  Pope  Alexander  III.,  who 
placed  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  which 
was,  however,  removed  hy  Lucius  III.  in  118! ; 
in  1203  he  eipreased  bis  satisfaction  at  the 
interdict  laid  by  Innocent  III.  on  England, 
owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  an 
interview  he  had  with  John  at  Lincoln  in 
Nov.,  1200,  From  this  time  for  twelve  years 
England  and  Suitland  were  frequently  on 
the  point  of  coming  to  blows  owing  to  John's 


ittempting  to  build  a  castle  at 
Tweedmonth  to  overlook  Berwick.  In  1212, 
however,  a  close  alliance  was  made  between 
tbe  two  kinga  at  Durham,  In  Dec.,  12U, 
William  died  at  Stirling,  leaving  behind  bim 
a  reputation  for  energy  of  ohacaotor  and 
impetuoaity.  It  was  his  constant  endeavour 
to  carry  ont  tho  policy  of  hia  grandfather 
David,  He  left  Scotlsjid  in  a  far  mora  ad- 
vaooed  state  of  tendaliam  than  his  predecessor 
had  done.  WiLiam  married  Ermangarde  de 
Bellomonto. 
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served  in  the  Netherl&ndB  under  8ir  John 

Norris  &nd  the  Earl  of  Leiceatar,  the  latter  of 
whom  treated   him  exceeding-ly  Indly  from 


in  IBSO  went  out  to  Barbadoea,  where 
the  following  Tear  he  defeated  tm  expedition 
under  Admiral  Aj-scue,  who  had  been  seat 
uut  br  Cromwell  to  pnoiah  the  EoyaliBt  pro- 
i.-ttvit]efl  of  the  Barbadians.  He  woe  soon 
afterward!  compelled  to  return  to  England, 
where,  after  the  Heabsration,  he  obtajned 
BubatantiHl  marks  of  favour  from  Charles  U. 
la  1663  he  returned  to  Borbadoee  as  governor, 
Httd  in  the  following  year  took  St.  Lucia. 
Two  yean  later  he  p^iahed  in  an  expedition 
ugainat  Quadaloupe. 

WUIOnffbliy,  Bobhbt,  Lobd,  was  a  dia- 
tinguished  mililiuV  commander  of  thefitteenth 
I'entury.  In  1416  he  was  present  with  Henrj 
V.  at  the  siege  of  Hadieur,  and  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  In  1418  he  «aa  at  the  Hiege  of 
Itouen,  and  in  1424at  Vorueuil.  ThefJlow- 
ing  year,  in  company  with  Sir  John  Fastolte, 
he  defeated  Uie  l^rench  and  relieved  Alen^on. 
In  1428  he  accompanied  Cftnlmal  Baiiifort 
in  his  expedition  to  Bohemia.  Betuming,  he 
again  took  part  in  the  French  war,  aaaisled 


Paris  in  Uiis  year.  He  wa*  obliged  to 
render  the  capital  in  April,  1436.  One  of  his 
last  ezploitA  was  the  defeat  of  the  French  at 
Amiens,  io  1441.    The  dat«  of  his  death  is 


WUIonghby  or  Beooe,  Kobebt,  Lord 
(if.  1608],  was  a  zealous  adheront  of  the  house 
of  lAncaster.  As  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
Henry's  gratitude  for  his  past  services,  Sir 
Hobert  WiUoughby  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
during  the  mttmg  uf  Henry's  fint  Parliament 
in  1486,  nnder  the  tiUe  of  Lord  WiUoughby 
of  Brook.  In  1488  he  was  given  the  com- 
mand of  the  Enf^lish  force  sent  to  the  aid  of 
the  Duke  of  Brilanny  in  1488,  and  in  1497 
relieved  EieUr  when  besieged  by  the  Cornish 

Wills,  Tki  STATm  ox  (1610),  was  ex- 
plained and  re-enacted  in  1643.  Its  object 
was  to  remove  the  restrictions  imposed  under 
the  Plantogenots,  on  the  teatami'ntary  power 
over  freehold  land.  It  provided,  therefore, 
that  any  one  being  seised  in  fee  simple  and 
being  a  person  capable  of  making  a  will, 
might  devise  to  any  other  person,  except  to 
bodies  corporate,   two-thirds  of  their  lands 

■'■■---  ''I    in  chivalry,  and    the 
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except  copyhold  tenements. 

aa  UautT  TUL,  e^.  1,  uid  M  A  35  Henr 

Wilmington,  Srincin  Cohfton,  Lobd 
(<f.  1743J,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
was  choeeu  Speak^  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  !T16.  He  was  a  favourite  of  George  II. 
while  l*rince  of  Wales ;  and  on  the  prince's 
accession  he  was  commissioned  to  form  a 
ministry.  Walpole,  howei>er,  gaiosd  over  the 
king  by  proposiug  to  increase  the  dvilliit; 
and  Q,ueen  (Proline's  influence  was  employed 
in  his  favour.  Compton  could  not  even  draw 
up  the  speech  from  the  throoe,  and  had  to 
apply  to  his  rival  for  assistance.  He  saw 
that  Ms  power  was  gone,  and  aoon  accepted 
the  position  of  President  of  the  Council,  with 
as  Lord  Wilmington.  He  gaTe  a 
support  to  Walpole,  and  remained 
itral  when,  in  1741,  tb".  Sandys'  motiixi 
that  he  should  be  removed  from  the  king's 
council  was  brought  forward.  On  the  fall  of 
Walpole  in  January,  1742,  Fulteney,  who 
refuaed  the  premiership,  proposed  Wilming- 
ton as  First  Lord  of  the  Treaaury  and  nomiiisl 
head  of  the  government.  He  retained  moat 
of  the  old  miaisten.  The  only  incident  in 
his  brief  udminislration  was  the  oommittee  of 
inquiry  against  Walpole  [Walpoii].  **  Ho 
was,"  says  Stanhope,  "respectable  in  his 
public,  regular  in  his  private,  character  .  .  . 
but  the  seals  of  office  were  too  heavy  for 
his  hands.'' 

atanhope,  Bitt.  of  JSnf .  ,■  Oois,  Wctftlt. 

mison,  Si&  Abchdale  (i.  1803,  d.  1874), 
entered  the  Bengal  army  1SI9,  served  at  the 
mege  of  Bhurtpore  [1825 — 26);  commajided 
the  artiUery  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Jul- 
lundhar  Doab  in  1848—49,  and  rose  throngh 
various  grades  to  brigadier-commander  of  the 
Bengal  artillery  at  U«erut  {1S61).  Here  the 
Indian  Mutiny  (q.v.)  first  broke  out,  audlMre 
Wilson  gained  the  first  victory  over  them. 
On  June  7  he  joined  Sir  H.  Barnard  at  Ali. 
pore,  and  on  the  tatter's  death  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  army  besieging  Delhi.  On 
the  20th  Delhi  surrendered  to  him.  Wilson 
subsequently  commanded  the  artillery  at  the 
siege  of  Lucknoir.  For  these  servicefl  he  was 
thtuiked  by  both  Houses,  made  in  suocsslLon 
a  Companion,  Knight-Commander,  and  Grand 


mitahire,  Thohu  Bolbth,  Earl  or 
(d.  1638],  was  the  fitther  of  the  ill-fated 
Anne  Boleyn.  When  first  made  aware  of  the 
king's  pasaion  for  his  daughter,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  given  Henry's  wishes  any  sort 
of  encourag>ement.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  king,  sibtt  broaldng  off  the  courtship 
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then  going  on  between  Anne  Bolajn  and  Lonl 
Henry  Percy,  viaited  him  Buddenly  at  bit 
hoiue  at  Uever,  Sir  Thomaa  Boleyn,  thouKh 
fully  ainure  of  the  real  objeotof  Henry's  visit, 
did  not  (pve  him  any  opportunity  of  iMiriK 
or  converaing^  with  hii  daughter.  In  course 
of  time,  however,  both  he  and  his  dau«;hter 

E 'elded  to  the  kin^i's  petsaveiance,  and  Sir 
aomaa,  in  view  of  his  future  greatDeee  as 
father-in-law  of  the  kiuKi  was  made  succes- 
dvety  Viscount  Eocliford  and  Earl  of  Wilt- 
■hire.     [Ahhb  Bolbih.] 

Wiltshln,    WlLLUH    LI   BOBOFH,    EaBI, 

OF  (i.  1390),  was  the  son  of  Richard  le  Scrape, 
Chancellor  of  England.  He  was  highly  in 
&Tour  with  Richard  II.,  who  made  him  his 
treasurer,  and  created  him  Earl  of  Wiltshire 
in  1396.  Hs  was  one  of  the  king's  chief 
advisers  during  the  latter  years  of  tus  reign, 
and  on  the  landing  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  in 
1309,  he  was  seized  at  Bristol  and  bahtaded 
without  trial. 

WUtsluTS,  Jakes  Butles,  T^mr  or  (d. 
1461),  WHS  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Onnonde, 
and  was  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire  b^  Henry 
VI.  He  was  a  staunch  Lancastnan,  and 
fought  for  that  party  in  the  first  battle  of 
St.  Albans,  at  Wakefield,  Mortimer's  Cross, 
and  Towton.  After  this  last  engagement  he 
was  captured  by  tha  Yorkists  and  beheaded 
at  Newcastle, 

Winblsdon,  Edwakd  Cecil,  Loej>  (d. 
1S3S),  an  admiral  who  is  chiefly  bnown  to 
history  as  having  in  1626  comnumded  a  diaas- 
trous  expedition  against  Cadii,  which  was  to 
tann  part  of  a  general  attack  on  Spain, 
planned  by  Charles  I.  and  Buckingham.  The 
appointment,   which  was  made  on  personal 


grounds,    proved   very    nnfortnnata.      Lord 
Wimbledon  Aiiled  to  destroy  "       ■  ■     ■ 
the  harbour  of  Cadii,   and 


CUed  to  re-embark,  owing  to  the  disorderly 
haviour  of  his  crews.  Aiter  having  allowed 
the  Plate  fleet  from  the  West  Indies  to 
escape  bitn,  ha  returned  to  England.  It  is 
Kid  that  on  the  return  voyage  he  carefully 
distributed  some  man  suffering  from  conta- 
^ous  disease  among  the  healthy  cmws. 


bom  at  Wincbelsea,  and  after  a  most  dlatin- 
gnished  academical  career,  during  which  he 
was  successively  Hector  of  the  University  of 
Paria  and  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  he  was  elected 
to  the  archbishopric.  Not  tang  after  his 
appointment  Boniface  YI II.  issued  the  famous 
Biul  Citrieii  Laitot,  forbidding  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  to  the  king  by  the  clergy 
without  the  leave  of  the  Pope ;  Winchelsey 
gladly  availed  himself  of  the  excuse  to  decline 
to  allow  any  more  great  nants  of  Churcb 
revenue  to  tha  king.  Ine  contest  with 
Edward  I.  was  a  pro&aoted  one,  the  dargj' 
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refusing  to  pay  were  outlawed,  and  the  poa- 
aeaetons  ot  the  see  of  Canterbury  seized,  but 
a  compromise  bad  to  be  made.  The  arch- 
bishop showed  that  the,  papal  piohibitiou  did 
not  apply  to  money  required  tar  purposes  of 
natiouol  defenee,  and  oSered  to  do  bis  best  to 
obtain  a  grant  from  the  de^y  if  the  king 
would  confirm  the  Charters.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  in  1297  and  1300  the  Charters  were 
confirmed,  in  the  latter  case  certain  im- 
portant  articles  being  added  to  them.  In  1301 
Winehelsey  again  quarrelled  with  the  king. 
The  circuostancea  are  doubtful,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  aicbbishop  was  accused  at 
treason,  and  of  plotting  to  dethrone  Edward 
in  favour  of  his  son.  In  1305  the  archbishop 
was  formally  accusad  and  summoned  to  Home, 
nor  did  be  return  again  till  after  the  death 
of  Edward  I.  During  Edward  II.'b  reign  we 
find  him  opposing  Gaveston,  and  doing  what 
he  could  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  young 
king.  Winchelsey  was  eminent  as  a  scholar 
and  a  divine,  and  famous  (or  his  charity  and 
piety ;  hut  in  public  affairs  he  attempted  to 
play  the  part  of  Lunrton,  for  which  he  was 
unsuited,  and  for  whidi  there  was  no  neces. 
sity.  His  policy  was  also  complicated  by  the 
foolish  arrogance  of  Boniface,  and  by  the 
determination  of  Edward.  By  his  want  of 
tact  and  steadiness,  the  archbishop  alienated 
both  the  king  and  the  Pope. 

Blihaucer,  CArmicb ,-  Freamsn.  KaHir «  Xi- 


WiuolMVtar  (the  Gwent  of  the  Cells,  and 
Vehta  Bzloahuh  ot  the  Romans)  was  pro. 
bably  an  important  town  before  Uie  lioman 
invasion.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Saxons 
under  Cerdic  in  6tS,  and  became  the  capital 
of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  in  the  seventh 
century.  In  662  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  In  S60  it  was  taken  by  the  Danes. 
During  the  later  West  Saxon  and  Danish 
period  it  was  very  frequently  the  centre  of 
government  for  England,  and  the  place  where 
the  Witenagemots  was  held.  In  1141  it  was 
burnt  during  the  war  between  Stephen  and 
the  Empress  Maud,  and  waa  the  place  where 
tbe  treaty  between  the  two  powers  waa  con- 
cluded (1153).  In  June,  1216,  it  was  taken 
by  Louis  the  Dauphin,  In  1265  it  vras  saokod 
by  Simon  de  Montfort,  In  12S5  the  im- 
portant StatuI*  of  Winehuttr  was  passed  here 
by  Edward  I,  The  cathedral  begun  by 
Cienwealb  in  643,  and  completed  in  964,  was 
rebuilt  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  recon- 
Btructod  by  Bishops  Wykeham,  Beaufort,  and 
Wnynflete  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  The  college  waa  founded  by  Wil- 
Uamof  Wykeham  in  1393.  In  March,  1644, 
Waller  infiicted  a  defeat  un  the  Royalists  at 
Clinton  Down  near  Winchester.  Un  Oct.  6 
of  the  followiiig  year  it  waa  cafiturod  by 
Cromwell,  and  the  castle  was  demolished ;  on 


1683,  but  was  left  unflnii 
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of  BasmiiK  (1536),  ^aii  of  WiluMre  (lfi56), 
and  Man]uiB  of  Wmch«Gt«r  (lASl),  "the 
ci«ny  fox  witli  a  fair  coimteiiiuic«,"  -nai 
Treoaurer  of  tha  Hoosehold  to  Henry  VTII., 
and  one  of  tlie  judges  at  the  trial  of  Anne 
BolepL     By  the  will  of  the  king  he  waa  ap- 

Kiuted  one  of  the  Council  of  Kegency,  and 
iiame  President  of  the  CotinciL  As  a  Arm 
supporter  of  the  Protector  Somoiset,  Paulet 
succeeded  Wriothesley  as  Lord  Keeper 
Plarch  7,  16*7),  but  only  held  the  office  till 
October,  when,  owing  to  his  ineompetence  as 
a  judge,  he  waa  aucceeded  by  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Rich.  On  Somersot's  fall  he  joined 
the  party  of  the  Eail  of  Warwick  and  ac- 
tually presided  as  liord  High  Steward  at  the 
dukes  trial  in  the  year  ISfil,  pronouncing 
nentence  of  death  upon  his  benefactor.  For 
some  time  he  remained  a  aupporter  of  "War- 
wick, but  his  leaning'  towanli  the  Catbolio 
religion,  together  with  the  instinct  of  aelF- 
interest,  gjadusl^  enlisted  bis  avrnpathiea  on 
the  aide  of  the  Princess  Mary,  though  after 
her  accession  be  continued  in  opposition  to 
Qardiner  and  the  persecuting  party.  At  the 
age  of  eighty-four.  Lord  Winchester  obtained 
the  office  of  Lord  High  TreosuTsr  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his 

F^on'^^    HM.   ef  Rij.;    Tjrtlor,  Sdfiu    o/ 
MvnrJ  VI.  asd  MvK) ;  torn,  JiulpH  (if  BnfllatuJ. 

WinohMrtar,  Thi  Statltb  ok  (1285), 

was  one  of  those  enactments  by  which  Ed- 
ward 1.  sought  to  remodel  and  improve  upon 
the  legislation  of  Henry  II.  This  statute 
was  intended  to  pl&ce  the  military  syatem  on 
a  better  footing,  and  reorganises  the  watch 
and  word.  It  retived  and  developed  the 
military  and  police  action  of  the  hundred,  the 
hue  and  cry,  the  watch  and  ward,  the  fgrd  or 
militia  of  tlie  counties.  The  Assize  of  Arms, 
with  its  proviaions  that  every  man  should 
keep  armour  and  weapoos  proper  to  hii  con- 
dition, is  re-enacted.  The  statute,  in  fact, 
Httempts  U)  restore  the  ancient  and  popular 
military  system  of  the  English,  which  had 
lasted  through  the  Gonqnoat.  "  It  is,"  Bays 
Dr.  Stubha,  "  a  monument  of  the  persistence 
of  primitive  institutions,  working  their  way 
through  the  superstratum  of  feudalism,  and 
gaining  strength  in  the  process." 

Stnbbs,    OmiL    Hut.,  u.  i  IKi    and   Stbst 

WiuolWKtM:',  Thb  Annals  op  tub  Hon- 
ASTBBT  OF,  extend  from  a.d.  61S  to  A.D.  1277. 
The  first  part  is,  as  uanat,  meagre,  and  from 
1066  to  1267  the  compiler  relies  on  the.^«;b- 
Saxoa  ChronieU,  Matthew  Paris,  and  other 
obvious  sanrccs  of  information.  The  last 
part  is  contemporary,  but  even  then  the  inte- 
rest is  chiefly  of  a  local  nature.  The  annals 
have  been  edited  by  Mr.  Lusrd  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  .Anntlu  Monattiei  in  the  Bolls 
Series. 


VindabUlk,  Sm  Fiuncis  {d.  1646), 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Windebank,  was  edu- 
cated at  8t.  John's  College,  Oxford,  when 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1601.  Ua 
became  Clerk  of  t^e  Council,  and  was,  by  the 
influence  of  hia  old  friend,  lAud,  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  (June,  1G32).  He  waa  the 
kind's  agent  in  the  secret  negotiations  with 
Spain  in  1634,  the  intennediaty  betwesi 
Charles  and  the  papal  agent,  Pan^aii,  and 
one  of  the  committee  of  eight  mttmated  with 
Scotch  affairs  [1639].  In  May,  1640,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Pope's  agent,  Rosaetti,  for  monvy 
and  aims  to  be  nmployed  agointt  the  Scots. 
Un  the  assembly  of  the  Long  Parliament  he 
was  attached  for  noo-execudon  of  the  penal 
laws  against  the  Cathohca,  and  fled  to  fYance 
(Dec.  10,  1610),  where  he  died. 


sppeaiance  in  pohtics  waa  at  a  meeting  of 
the  county  gentlemen  of  Nfflpfolk  in  17T8, 
where  he  spoke  with  much  vigour  against  a 
proposal  to  Bubsciibe  to  aid  the  govcrrunent 
tn  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Amerinin 
Colonies.  In  1783  he  was  returned  to  Par- 
liamoit  for  Norwich,  and  very  soon  made 
himself  conspicuous,  and  he  wsa  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  appointed  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Iielaud,  which  place  he 
resigned  within  four  months,  on  finding  that 
it  required  the  employment  of  acta  which  he 
felt  to  be  dishonourable.  He  became  ven' 
intimate  with  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
although  at  first,  like  all  the  Whigs,  hs 
hailed  with  joy  the  oDtbrc«k  of  the  Flewji 
Involution,  yet  in  1793,  horrified  by  the 
later  outrages  of  the  movement,  he  took 
Burke's  view  of  it,  and  waa  a  warm  advocate 
of  the  policy  which  Burke  wished  to  see 
adopted  towards  the  &eToIutionai7  goreni- 
mant.  In  the  followinf  year  he  went  on  a 
missioD  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  in  Flandsn,  and  was  in 
the  same  year  appointed  Secretary  at  War, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  He  followed  Hit 
out  of  office  in  ISDl,  nor  did  he  again  take 
office  until,  after  Pitt's  death,  he  becaiDe 
Secretary  at  War  and  of  the  Coloniea  in  the 
administration  of  "  All  the  Talents."  Ihi 
their  dismiasal,  Windham  too  letumed  to 
oppoaildon,  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  in  Jan.,  ISIO,  he  died  of  a  tumour  pro- 
duced by  his  eitiBOrdinsry  endeavonn  ta 
rescue  a  great  library  from  flamee.  "  In  him 
were  strangely  mingled  a  aealoos  lov«  of 
literatnre,  and  an  ardent  possifai  for  field 
sports  of  every  Idnd.  And  so  genial  were 
his  manners  that  in  spite  of  his  hbeial  viem 
be  was  almost  as  great  a  favourite  wiQi  the 
king  as  he  was  popular  with  the  nation  at 
large."  Of hispoeitionaBasppakerandastatet- 
man.SirE.  May  says,  "Superior  to  Sheridan  in 
education  and  attainments,  and  little  inferior 
in  wit,  be  never  achieved  sc 
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yet  he  maintiuiied  ■  higher  place  among  the 
debatare  of  his  itge.  Though  his  pretenBions 
to  the  higher  qualities  ol  a  Etat«fl(naii  were 
inconsiderable,  and  his  *aiit  of  discretion  and 
temper  too  often  impaired  hi«  imqueetionable 
mente  in  debate,  hia  numeroiut  talenta  and 
virtneB  naced  a  long  and  dietingaiahed 
pah  tic  lilo.'' 

Lord  ColcIisitKT,  Biani  Fellev,  L^i  nf  Sid- 
mcmfh;  BacklngbiiTn,  iltmairi  of  lh(  Ctwrl  vf 
fh«  Stgmcv :  luj,  Contt.  BM. 

Window  Tax,  Thh,  naa  Srst  imposed  in 
16B5  by  the  Act  6  &  7  Wm.  111.,  c.  IS,  and 
wag  frequently  re-impoaed,  notwithatanding 
its  injorioue  effect  in  offenng  an  obstacle  to 
good  ventilation.  It  was  repealed  and  the 
house-tai  substituted  for  it  in  1851. 

Windsor  Caatlv  appears  to  have  been 
first  regularly  used  as  a  royal  residence  by 
Henry  I.,  although  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
tortr^  there  previous  to  the  Conquest.  To 
Henry  I.'b  building,  Henry  III.  made  several 
additions ;  but  it  wtis  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  under  the  designing  band  of  William  of 
Wyhehom,  that  the  castle  as  wa  now  know 
it  began  to  rise.  8t,  George's  Chapel  wb 
rebnilt  hj  "' 
RichanlB 


after  his  death  in  1181,  Sir  Reginald  Bray, 
architact  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  at  Weat- 
minstet.  Elizabeth  formed  the  terraces,  and 
erected  or  altered  the  gute  known  by  hei 
name.  Charles  II.  erected  tho  Star  building, 
which  was  afterwards  Qothicised  by  Jamoi 
"Wyatt.  Traces  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  are 
to  be  found  in  the  edifice,  but  his  plan  of  le- 
building  the  south  side  of  tbe  Upper  Ward 
was  not  carried  out.  St.  George's  Cbapel, 
which  was  much  injured  by  the  Puritans 
in  ItttS,  was  reHlecorat«d  in  1787— BO.  Of 
late  yeart  no  alteration  or  improvements  of 
much  importance  hare  been  made. 

H.  AihCoD,    l\hatrai>mi  qf  Wi»dia-  Cutli: 
W.  H.  DUon,  Eoual  Wi<ultOT. 

Wiiurflald.  BirAmthonv,  Vice-Chamber- 
Uin  toHenry  VIII.  (1547),  was  named  in  the 
king's  will  one  of  the  council  who  were  to 
govern  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI. 
He  bore  a  leading  part  in  the  measures  taken 
against  Protector  Somersat. 

WintOT,  Sir  William,  Adhiiul,  was 
in  Dec.,  1559,  sent  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  by 
Elizabeth  to  do  any  damage  he  could  to  the 
French.  "The  queen,  ag  was  her  wont,  com- 
missioned him  to  act  on  his  own  responai- 
bility,  being  thus  enabled  to  disavow  his 
actions  in  caae  of  failure.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  Firth  he  managed  to  provofee  the  French 
to  attack  him,  and  retaliated  by  seising  Burnt- 
island, which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  and  destroying  some  of  tbeir  vessels. 
Hod  his  successee  at  sea  been  backed  up  by 
energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  land 
forces,  Leith  would  have  fallen  at  once. 
In  ISeS  Winter  commanded  an  expeditioo  to 
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La  Gochelle,  which  brought  supplies  to  Conde, 
and  in  1580  did  good  service  on  the  Irish 
coast,  being  present  at  8merwick,  He  is 
credited  wi^  having  originated  the  plsn  of 
sending  fire-ships  amongst  the  Spanish 
veesels,  which  proved  so  deslructiva  to  the 
Armada.  The  mixture  of  caution  and  daah. 
ing  courage  which  he  displayed,  together 
with  bia  steadfast  loyalty,  made  him  one  of 
the  most  valued  servants  of  Elizabeth,  and  he 
well  deserved  Cecil's  praise—"  of  Mr.  Winter 
all  men  speak  so  well,  I  need  not  mention 

Fronde,  HM.  nf  Sjit. ;  Banow,  Kaul  W»r. 
(kin. 

Winton,  Qbboort  of,  was  a  monk  of 
Bt.  Feter's,  Oloucaater.  TTi«  jfnnalei,  which 
extend  from  a.d.  esi  to  A.D.  1290,  have  never 
boon  printed. 

WinfawiTi,  Ahdakw  of,  a  Scotch  annalist, 
lived  about  1400.  Hia  Originale  Cranykil  ef 
Scotland,  printed  in  1796,  is  a  valuable  source 
of  information  for  early  Scottish  history. 

Winwldflsld,  Thb  Battlk  op  {S35],  be- 
tween Penda  of  Mercia  and  Oawy  of  North- 
umbria,  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
the  former.  The  place  is,  probably,  Win- 
moor,  near  Leeds,  the  river  Winwied  being 
identical  with  the  Aire. 

WiflluUit,  GaoBOE,  woa  one  of  the  Pro- 
testant preacheis  who  incurred  the  wrath  of 
Cardinal  Beaton.  He  was  tried  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  burnt  (1545).  He  is  said  to  have  entered 
thoroughly  into  the  plot  for  asaaasinating  the 
CArdin^ 

Wisharb)  Bobbrt,  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
was  one  of  die  Scotch  commissioners  (1280) 
who  tried  to  arrange  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Maid  of  Norway  andPrince  Edward.  Hejoined 
Wallace's  party  in  1297,  but  a  few  months 
laternegotiatedthetreatybywhichmanyofthe 
Scotch  nobles  made  submission  to  Edward.  In 
1303  he  was  exiled  for  two  years,  but  the 
next  year  recovered  Edward's  favour.  Ho 
counselled  the  English  king  to  bold  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Scotch  nation  at  Perth  in 
1301,  and  to  appoint  commissionera  to  regulate 
the  government  of  Scotland.  He  was  continu- 
ally taking  oaths  of  fealty  to  one  side  or 
another,  and  breaking  them.  Having  sided 
with  Robert  Bruce  in  1306,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  tome  year  at  Cupat  in  Fife, 
and  imprisoned  at  Nottingham. 

WitttttftEntLOt,  The,  means  the  meeting 
or  council  o7  the  wise  men  (Wilan),  and  itt 
Anglo-Saxon  times  was  the  highest  council  in 
tbe  land.  The  theory  that  tbe  Witenagemot 
was  an  assembly  to  which  every  freeman  had 
a  right  to  come  (as  he  nndonbt«dly  had  to 
the  shire-mote)  is  scarcely  tenable.  We  have 
little  evidence  of  any  such  right  beyond  the 
fact  that  at  certain  national  crisea.  as  at  the 
exile  of  Godwin  in  1051,  or  on  sudden  Danish 
invasioni,  and  even  at  the  election  of  •  new 
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king,  a  tannUtooiii  conconne  of  ipedaton  at- 
tondedtlie  meetingB  of  the  Witan,  ajid  Bhoat«d 
appl&noe  or  duapprqbation  of  the  propoeali 
nutde.  But  this  right,  if  it  exieted,  must  h&ve 
been  purely  tbeoretic:^  Whatever  cLiims  the 
Witanagemot  hue  to  the  poeition  of  a  natioiud, 
council  rest  upon  the  fact  that  it  contsined 
the  offici&l  leaders  of  the  natiou,  both  iu 
Church  and  Stute.  But  it  was  primarily  a  royal 
council  It  consisted  of  "  the  king,  sometimea 
accompanied  hy  his  wife  and  sons ;  the  bishops 
of  the  kingdom,  the  ealdonnen  of  the  shires  0[ 
provincee,  and  a  number  of  the  king's  friends 
and  dependants.  These  last  generally  describe 
themsdvea  as  miiiufri,  or  king's  thegns,  aod 
numbered  amongst  themselrea  no  doubt  the 
chief  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  most 
eminent  of  the  persons  ^110,  in  the  relaticm  of 
geiUh  or  coiwi  to  the  king,  held  portions  of 
folkland  or  of  royal  demesne,  and  were  bound 
to  him  by  the  oath  of  fealty.  Occasionally  a 
prafeetia  or  girefa  appears  in  the  early 
chuter« ;  be  is  probably  the  haik-gtr^a  or 
high-Steward  ot  the  household.  .  .  .  Under 
the  later  kings  a  considerable  numbeT  of 
abbots  attest  the  charters."  Thus  the  Witan 
were  a  small  body  of  men,  of  high  position, 
and  all  closely  coonectod  with  the  admintitni- 
tiOQ.  The  tendency  was  towards  the  increase 
of  the  king's  thegns,  who  at  the  end  of  the 
West  Saxon  period  outnumber  all  the  other 
members  ot  the  councU.  Probably  the 
Witeoagemot  met  at  regular  intervals,  and 
at  fixed  place*,  but  in  the  absence  of 
exact  dates  it  is  impoasihte  to  speak  with 
certainty  about  this.  With  i^ard  t«  the 
functions  of  the  Witon  Mr.  Kemble  has 
laid  down  twelve  canons  on  the  subject  as 
follows ; — (1)  They  possessed  a  oonsaltative 
voice,  and  a  right  to  consider  every  pnblio 
act  which  could  be  authorised  by  the  king.  (2J 
They  deliberated  upon  the  making  of  new  laws 
which  were  to  be  added  to  the  existing  folk- 
right,  and  which  were  then  proraulgalod  by 
their  own  and  the  king's  authority.  (3)  Thsy 
bad  the  power  of  making  alliances  and  treaties 
of  peace,  and  of  settling  their  terms,  (4]  They 
had  the  power  of  electing  the  king.  (6)  Tiaiy 
had  the  power  to  depose  the  king  if  his 
government  was  not  conducted  tor  the  benefit 
of  his  people.  (6)  They  had  the  power  vith 
the  king-  ot  appointing  prelates  to  vacant  sees. 
(7)  The  king  and  the  Witan  had  also  power 
to  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters,  appoint  fasts 
and  festivals,  end  decide  upon  the  levy  and 
expenditure  of  eccleGiastical  revenues.  (S)  The 
king  and  the  Witan  had  power  to  levy  taxes 
for  the  public  service.  (9)  The  king  and  his 
Witan  had  power  to  raise  land  and  sea  forces 
when  occasion  demanded.  (10)  The  Witon 
poaaesBed  the  power  of  recommending,  as- 
senting to,  and  guaranteeing  grants  of  land, 
and  of  permitting  the  conversion  of  tolkUnd 
into  bookland  and  «i««™i.  (ll)TheWitan 
possessed  the  power  of  odj  ndgmg  the  lands  ot 
oSeaders  and  intestates  to  be  forfeit  to  the 


king.  (12)  The  WJtsn  acted  u  a  saprow 
court  ot  justice  both  in  dvil  and  crimina] 
causes.  Thus  the  Witeuagemot  was  a  (upreme 
ooundl  for  deliberation,  administration,  and 
assent,  a*  well  as  for  judicial  and  taxative 
purposes.  Its  real  power  naturally  varied 
mversely  with  that  ot  the  king.  "  Under  ■ 
strong  king,"  says  Bishop  Stubba,  "  many  of 
these  claims  are  (utile ;  the  whole  pablic  land 
seems,  by  the  eleventh  century,  to  have  been 
regarded  as  at  the  king's  disposal  really  if  not 
in  name  ;  the  sheriSa,  oaldonnan,  oud  bishops 
are  named  by  the  king ;  if  he  be  a  jnous  aae, 
the  bishops  are  choaen  by  him  with  respect  to 
the  consent  ot  the  diocesan  cleigy  ;  if  be  be  a 
peremptory  one,  they  ore  appointed  by  his 
determined  will.  But  the  powers  of  leeis- 
lation  and  taxation  are  never  lost,  nor  tb>es 
the  king  execute  judnnent  without  a  court 
which  is  in  name  and  in  reality  portiapa  a 
portion  of  the  WitenagemoC."  It  may  also 
be  added  that  the  power  of  election  tended 
to  become  formal,  and  that  the  power  of 
deposition  was  very  seldom  exercised.  After 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  the  crown  re- 
mained in  the  West  Saion  family,  and 
ordinarily  went  by  hereditary  deaoent,  though 
in  all  cases  a  formal  election  was  made,  and 
though  in  several  cases  an  uncle  ot  full  age 
was  preferred  to  the  infant  son  of  the  deceased 
sovereign.  The  elevation  of  Canute  to  the 
throne  is  on  exception,  but  his  title  reeled 
rather  on  conquest  than  on  election,  so 
that  the  election  of  Harold  II.  rentains 
the  sole  instance  of  the  Witui  freely  electing 
a  king  outside  the  royal  house.  Of  deposi- 
tion, there  is  likewiae  but  a  solitary  instance 
after  Egbert,  that  of  Ethelred  11.  in  1013. 
The  analogy  seen  by  some  historians  ot  the 
past  and  present  centuries  between  the 
Witenogemot  and  the  House  of  Commons  is 
misleadmg.  There  is  little  resembLince  be- 
tween an  elective  and  reprseentative  chamber, 
and  a  council  of  magnates  and  royal  offioen. 
StDbbs,  Canst  H>il.,  cbsp.  tL  ;  Oasist. 
F«n»lllHI«nwU ,-  Kmlils,  Tlw  Susu  Ja  Ay. 
[and ;  Fmemaa,  Nonua  OvaqnAf.  voL  I.,  sfiBW- 
dii  Qi  Valti,  fiMdcJU-rirfiinwifi  flacludl*; 

[a  J.  L] 

Volfii,  Obnikal  JiMBS(i.l726,rf.l7Ge), 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fourteei, 

and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen 
(1742),  Fonteooy  (17*5),  and  Lawfeldt  (1747). 
He  first  attracted  Pitt's  notice  in  1767,  when 
a  combined  military  and  naval  expedition  was 
despatehsd  against  Rochefort  under  Admiral 
Kawke  and  Ueneial  Mordaunt.  In  175S  be 
served  under  Oenerxl  Amherst  at  the  siege  of 
Louisbourg  on  Cape  Breton  Island.  In  1759 
Pitt  entrusted  him  with  the  attack  on  Quebec 
This  was  to  bea  combined  moranent,  but  the 
combination  (ailed,  owing  to  the  (act  that  the 
plan  was  too  extensive.  'Wolfe,  with  8,000  men. 
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Bepeated  attempto  were  made  to  indace  Mont- 
calm, the  French  commtuiiler,  to  leave  the 
Ihiea  of  Beaufort,  bat  without  succeas.  Find- 
inf  that  nothinr  could  be  effected  from  the 
lafe  of  Orleans,  Wolfe  moved  the  army  above 
Quebec,  but  Montcalm  refuBod  to  move,  and 
Wolfe  was  in  doapair.  At  length  it  occurred 
to  him  to  Burprise  the  heights  of  Abiaham. 
Collectinf;  boata,  he  croased  the  river,  climbed 
the  heighta  with  great  difficulty,  and  when 
morning  came  was  in  position  opposite  the 
French.  MootoJin  waa  forced  to  croea  the 
St.  Charlea,  and  offer  battle.  The  English 
Rained  a  complete  victory.  Wolfe  fell,  but 
before  he  died  he  knew  that  he  had  won  the 
day.     [QuBRBc] 

▼010671  Thoicah,  Archbiahop  of  Tork 
(b.  1171,  a.  1630),  woe  the  eon  of  a  wealthy 
Ipawich  butcher.  Educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  he  obtained  hia  degree  when  barely 
fifteen  ;  and,  as  a  coneequence,  became  fami- 
liarly known  among  hie  univendty  aasociat«e 
as  me  "Boy  Bachelor."  In  virtue  of  this 
oirly  proficiencj-  Wolsey  soon  encceeded  to  a 
Magdalen  fellowship,  and  was  shortly  after- 
warrlB  appointed  master  of  the  school  attached 
to  his  college.  Among  his  pupilt  at  this 
■chool  were  the  sons  of  Uie  Marquisof  Dorset, 
wbo  pmentcd  Wolsey,  in  Oct.,  1600,  to  the 
living  of  Lymington,  m  Somerietahire.  Here 
Wolsey  is  said  to  have  on  one  occasion  phiyed 
wo  unbecoming  a  part  in  hia  parish  revalriea 
as  to  brin^  upon  himself  the  degradation  of 
the  stocks,  and  to  have  been  compelled  to 
abandon  hia  living.  By  this  time,  howerer, 
h«  had  made  many  influential  friends,  and 
t^uougfa  the  interest  of  some  of  these  he  ob- 
tained the  post  of  secretary  and  domestic 
chaplain  to  Hency  Deane,  Archbishop  of 
Qtnterbury,  which  he  contmued  to  hold  till 
tlie  death  of  the  primate  in  1S03,  when  he 
•ecured  an  appointment  in  the  chaplaincy  at 
Oilais.  The  strong  common  Sense  Wolsey 
displayed  in  the  discharge  of  hia  duties  caused 
him  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to 
the  king.  Wolsey  soon  secnred  tbe  notice 
and  friendship  of  Bishop  Fox,  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  the  Treaaurer 
of  the  Royal  Honsebold.  He  was  thus  speedily 
selected  for  the  transaction  of  Henry's  more 
conSdontial  business;  and  so  highly  appre- 
ciated were  hie  diplomatic  servicee  at  the 
courts  of  Germany  and  Scotland,  that  the 
king,  some  two  months  before  his  death,  con- 
ferred opon  him  the  deanery  of  Lincoln 
(1509).  TVIiile,  however.  Wolaey's  tact  and 
energy  were  a  strong  recommendation  of  him 
to  a  keen  judge  of  men  like  Henry  VII.,  his  wit, 
gay  humour,  und  varied  peraonal  accomplish- 
ments made  him  the  indispensable  companion 
of  that  monarch's  successor ;  and  his  upward 

f regress  under  Henry  VIII,  was  rapid  and 
rilliant.  Soon  occupying  the  position  of 
almoner  to  the  king,  and  of  a  royalcouncillor, 
Wolsey    received   in    quick 


•hip  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  a  'V 
canonry,  and  the  important  deeneir  of  York. 
Accompanying  Henry  to  France  m  1613,  he 
was  appointed  by  him  to  the  eee  of  Tonmay, 

which  the  fortune  of  war  had  temporarily 
placed  in  English  hands ;  and  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  pure^  nominal  character  of  this 
last  preferment,  Wolsey  was  promoted  in  Feb., 
1614,  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  whence  he 
was  tianslated,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  In  the 
following  year  (1516)  his  English  dignities 
were  crowned  by  the  reception  of  a  carainal'a 
hat  from  Pope  I.«i  X.,  with  the  title  of  81. 
Cecilia,  an  honour  which  was  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  a  commission  frem  the  pontiff  as 
LegatuB  a  lattre.     About  this  time,  too,  his 

further  increased  by  the  gift  from  the  king 
of  the  administration  of  the  Bee  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  the  temporalities  of  the  wealthy 
abbey  of  tjt.  Albans  ;  and  by  the  enjoyment, 
one  after  the  other,  of  the  bishoprics  of  Dor- 
ham  and  WinchcBter.  Wolsey  a  position  at 
Henry'B  court  was  now  not  oidy  ons  of 
enormous  emolument,  but  one  that  carried 
with  it  a  degree  of  power  and  influence 
more  eitensive  than  had  ever  previously 
been  wielded  by  a  minister  of  die  crown. 
For  several  years,  indeed,  he  directed  the 
foreign  policy  of  his  country,  lending  the 
EngUsh  support  to  Franca  and  Germany 
alternately,  according  as  it  seemed  to  suit  the 
varying  necessities  of  his  own  persona] 
interests,  while  hie  luptemacy  in  all  that 
related  to  the  domestic  government  of  the 
kingdom  was  only  nominally  subordinate  to 
that  of  Henry  himself.  Difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, however,  as  was  the  commanding 
position  io  which  he  had  attained  with  such 
unexampled  rapidity,  Wolsey  succeeded  in 
holding  his  place  in  the  king's  favour  tor  some 
considerable  time,  and  hia  good  fortune  in 
this  respect  was  due  not  only  ta  the  watchful 
tact  wi&  which  he  on  all  occasions  conducted 
himself  in  his  dealings  with  Henry,  but  also 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  primary  object  of 
his  ambition,  viz.,  the  reformation  and  aggran- 
diaement  of  the  Ilnglish  Church,  w 


the  early  period   of   his  reign  at 

liinghad  felt  a  considerable  degree 

of  sympathy.  While  he  impresBed  the  popular 


mind  with  the  pre-eminent  state  and  magni- 
ficence of  a  Church  dignitary,  by  the  every- 
day pomp  of  his  household  airangements,  and 
by  his  gorgeous  preparations  for  the  reception 
of  hia  cardinal  B  hat,  he  endeavoured  to 
awaken  a  more  permanent  respect  for  the 
clei^  as  a  body  by  instituting  a  series  of 
greatly-ueeded  occlesiastical  reforms.  Con- 
spicuous among  hia  measures  for  puling  the 
Church  of  some  of  the  more  crying  abnaea 
■    ■  1  the 

I,  and  the  devotion  of  the  tniida  thua 
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obtained  to  the  establishment  ot  Cttrdintd'a 
College  (now  Cbrist  Church.)  at  Oxford,  and 
oE  a  new  gniinnuu'  «cliool  at  Ipswich,  de- 
dgned  to  serve  u»  u  sort  of  prepanitoiy 
inntitation  for  the  univenity.  In  his  en- 
deavours to  raise  the  social  itatua  of  the 
Church,  and  to  make  her  ordained  servanta 
an  example  to  the  country  of  sound  learning 
and  mor&lity  of  life,  Wolsey  was  compelled  to 
make  the  atmost  use  of  the  power  at  his 
command.  It  was  his  seal  in  this  matter 
that  led  him  to  hazard  a  breach  ot  the  Statute 
ot  Prmmunire  by  accepting  the  appointment 
of  papal  legate  from  Leo  X.,  tor  experience 
speedily  taught  him  that  the  authority  of 
an  ordinary  English  prelate  was  quite  in- 
sufficient lo  act  with  any  effect  against  t^ 
monasteries  and  olher  strongholilB  of  occle- 
siaatical  corruption. 

Rapid  beyond  all  comparison  as  had  been 
Wolsey^s  rise  to  the  position  of  the  most 
influential  subject  in  Europe,  his  tall  mil 
fully  aa  sudden  and  conepicuoim.  By  the 
indecisioa  he  exhibited  in  the  matter  of 
Henry's  divorce,  he  not  only  lost  the  king's 
confidence,  but  excited  against  hjmaelf  the 
disappointed  fury  of  Anue  Botayn.  His 
enemies,  who  wore  many  and  powcFtul.  were 
not  etow  to  take  advantage  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  to  revive  popular  indignation  against  him 
on  account  of  his  oppressive  taxation  and  his 
arbitrary  syiitem  ot  government.  Prosecuted 
in  1529  under  the  Statute  of  Prromimiie,  be 
had  to  resign  the  Great  Seal  and  retire  to  bis 
sec  of  Wincheater.  This  evidence,  however, 
ot  his  lost  influence,  was  not  aufSciont  to 
satisfy  the  jealous  vengeance  of  his  political 
rivals;  and,  though  he  received  several  kind 
messases  from  the  king,  his  troubles  were 
speedily  augmented  by  bis  impeachment  in 
the  House  ot  Lords.  The  f^thful  dovotion 
ot  Woisey's  servant,  Thomas  Cromwell,  and 
some  lingering  remnant  of  regard  in  Henry's 
heart  tor  the  once  powerful  cardinal,  caused 
the  bill  to  be  thrown  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  the  Statule  of  Pramunire  was 
allowed  to  have  its  full  course,  and  all 
Wolsey'a  property  was  declared  forfeited  to 
the  crown.  The  fallen  ministur  n-as  allowed 
subseiiuently  to  withdrnw  to  his  diocese  of 
York;  but  as  the  popularity  he  bad  begun 
to  acquire  there  by  his  courtesy  and  hospi- 
tality awaltened  the  fears  of  hia  successors  in 
court  favour,  hfi  was  again  arrpsled  in  1.530 
on  a  Ghar);e  ot  high  treason.  Uis  health  had 
greatly  euSered  in  the  anxieties  accompanying 
his  terrible  reverse  ot  fortune,  and  he  was 
allowed  in  consequence  to  travel  towards 
London  by  a  succession  ot  easy  joumeya. 
After  a  fortnight's  stay  at  the  mansion  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a  violent  dysentei^ 
by  which  he  was  attacked  ao  reduced  hia 
strength  that,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Leicester,  be  was  compelled  to  accept  the 
hospitality  offered  him  at  the  monastery 
there.    He  reached  the  monastery  on  Nov. 
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26,  1630,  and  died  within  three  dars  a  hii 

arrival,  on  Nov.  !9,  1530.  He  was  buried  in 
the  abbey  precincts,  but  no  monnment  coven 
hU  remains  there.  [Hssav  Vlll ;  Cbm- 
WBL1.1  CaAHMsu;  Ammk  Boletn.] 

The  Slalt  Papm  at  Heurr  VIU.,  witL  Kr. 
J.  S.  Branar's  hiialuable  Intiodiictiou,  pit 
the  fullest  histoiT  ot  WoIhj'i  idmmutnlkn 
ud  pwlun  tha  btmt  ertimata  of  hU  cfawi. 
tar.    IhehiBtoriau  of  the  ditscBth  scsbuT. 
Ban,  HoUiietied,  ud  Onfton,  an  ot  knla  ml 
nine  tor  WolHf. 
Wood,   Sm  Ajioasw,  of  Lugs,  «u  the 
first  great  naval  officer  Scotland  poEiened. 
On  uie  murder  ot  Jamea   III.  he  dedind 
tor  bis  son  against  the  cooDdl.    In  UWhe 
captured  Jive  English  vexsels  with  only  two 
ot  his  own  ;  and  subsequently  took  the  thra 
ships  which  had  been  sent  under  the  com- 
mand of  Stephen  Ball  to  avenge  the  insult. 

Wood,  Anthoni  {i.  1632,  d.  1696].  wu 
an  antiquarian  of  great  resaaich  and  industry. 
He  was  educated  at  Merton  Collegt,  Oifoid, 
and  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1662.    In  16i4 


by  the  u 

quently  continued  by  Outch  in  1TS6.  In  1631 
appeared  the  AHienn  Oxoniauei:  «  uvt 
Mutory  ef  all  the  IFriltrw  taid  Bitk^  vif 
havi  had  t/ifir  Kdncatim  la  tkt  I'liittnUf  tf 
Oxford  from  UUO  It  1S9S,  te  tcAiek  an  miiii 
Iht  FaUi,  w  Amialt  if  tht  laid  Uunertitf.  An 
attack  on  Lord  Clarendon,  contained  in  this 
work,  procured  for  its  author  expulsion  isixB 
the  university,  and  he  was  afterwards  em- 
broiled in  disputes  with  Bishop  Bomet. 

R.  Bawlluon,  Li/i  ef  AnOmm  Wtoi  (BEaft 
edition  of  the  AtXtta  ii  tfae  beat). 
Wood&ll,  'WiLLiAH,  a  printer,  was  tiini 
in  1770  for  pu'bliahing  Jnnius'i  "  Letter  to  tht 
King."  The  right  ot  the  jury  to  judgeofths 
criminality  ot  the  bbel  having  been  ieaxi 
by  Lord  MansSeld,  they  found  the  prisona 
guilty  ot  "  printing  and  publishing  only." 
Lord   tiansfield  was  severely  taken  to  tuk 


twenty  years  after,  by  Fox's  libel  AcL 
Stoltrnaij,  Tol.n. 

Wood's   HaU^mtoo.     Thera  was  no 

mint  in  Ireland  in  1722,  and  there  b^ng  a 
want  of  small  coin,  and  a  great  deal  of  lav 
money  dating  from  the  times  ot  Elimbelh 
and  James  I,,  a  patent  for  coining  copjer 
money  was  granted  to  the  royal  mistreas,  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  and  by  her  sold  to  Wood, 
an  English  ironmonger.  He  was  to  b« 
allowed  lo  coin  £108,000  worth  ot  haUpeBM 
and  farthings,  a  pound  of  copper  to  be  wrined 
into  thirty  pence,  for  Irehmd.  In  England 
twenty-three  pence  only  were  coined  from 
one  pound,  but  as  the  cost  of  banaport  and 
an  import  duty  had  to  be  considered,  the^- 
ference  was  not  really  DnreiiBcaiable. 
gains  Wood  would  make  w—  -'-•'-•■ 
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Woo  (  !' 

£4,000,  and  no  doubt  tha  amonnt  of  reaper  to 
be  put  in  ciiculatioii  ma  eicsndve,  unce 
•liOut£lfi,000  worth  would  have  bean  enough. 
The  excitement  in  Ireland,  however,  was  out 
of  all  piopoTtion  to  the  real  importance  of 
the  matter.  The  Irish  House  of  Commons 
absurdly  enough  pretending  that  IreLincl 
would  Io»e  fl60  on  every  100  Ilw.  of  copper 
coined  ;  it  was  also  intimated  that  the  coin 
as  actually  issued  was  debased.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  however,  eiununeil  it  and  found  it 
fully  as  good  as  was  required.  In  1723  the 
sum  to  he  coined  was  reduced,  but  in  172* 
Swift's  MrapUr't  Lilltri  appeared,  and  all 
IrelaaJ,  in<;Iudiiif;  even  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  aoanimoQa  in 
Tefuaing  the  new  halfpence.  Carteret  oime 
over  ana  attempted  to  prosecute  the ' '  Drapier, " 
hut  the  grand  jury  not  only  ignored  the 
indictment,  but  presented  all  persons  who 
had  accepted  the  new  coin.  At  last  in  1723 
Walpole  gave  in  to  the  clamour  raised  in 
ireknd,  the  patent  was  revoked,  and  the 
Irish  Parliament  passed  a  vote  of  thanlts  to 
the  king.     Wood  got  3,000  guineas  for  eight 

£>aiB  as  oompensatioQ  frum  the  Irish  Pension 
ist,  but  under  a  false  name. 

Swift,  DroriVr'.  LMm  ;  L«ckj.  Hilt.  i>f  gng. , 
Ltaitrtof  PvhUe  Opinion m Irdand:  Coie,  Wal- 

WoodltOOk,  Thi  Amiee  or  (1181),  was 
the  great  code  of  regulations  relating  to  the 
royal  forests,  issued  by  Uenry  II.  It  was 
subsequently  conaiderably  modified  bj  Magna 
Charts,  and  Henry  III.'s  Charter  of  the 
Forest.  The  Assize  of  Woodstock  is  tha 
first  formal  Act  relating  to  the  forests  that  is 
'~       '  '  The  Act  WHS  somewhat  leas 


But  the  punishment  for  breaches  of  this  la' 
were  heavy,  and  it  was  carried  out  with 
burdensome  rigour.  "And  this,"  says  Dr. 
Stubbs,  "  is  altogether  the  part  of  his 
[Henry's]  legislation  that  savours  most 
■trongly  of  tyranny."  The  Assize  carefully 
preserves  the  game  and  wood  of  the  forest, 
orders  a  jury  of  twelve  men  in  each  forest 
county  to  he  chosen  for  the  custody  of  vert 
And  venison,  and  requires  every  person  of 
twelve  yaars  and  upwards  living  within  the 
bounds  of  the  forests  to  take  the  oath  of 
pwCB.  Death  was  to  be  the  penalty  for  a 
third  infraction  of  the  forest  laws.  [Further  in- 
formation given  under  Ajuueb  of  WoonETocK .] 
The  Auiia  ii  glvsn  In  Stabbs,  Btttct  OurUn. 

WoodTillfl,  LoxDEowARn,  vras  a  brother 
of  Edward  IV.'s  wife,  and  consequently  uncle 
to  the  queen  of  Henry  VII.  He  obtained  a 
temponiry  notoriety  in  the  reign  of  this  latter 
monarch  bv  his  expedition  at  the  h^  of  400 
men  to  aid  Uie  Duke  of  Britanny  in  14SS, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  positive  orders 
against  the  despatch  (rom  England  of  any 
expedition  with  suuh  an  object.     Besides  ex- 


citing considerable  indignation  in  France,  this 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Lord  Woodville  had 
the  effect  of  Ijruing  Henry  to  adopt  a  definito 
position  with  regard  to  the  dispute  between 
France  and  Britanny.  The  news  of  the 
French  victory  at  Bt.  Aubin  (July  28,  1488), 
and  of  the  death  of  Lord  Woodville,  with 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  small 
TlngTiah  force  which  he  commanded,  raised 
puUic  feeling  in  England  to  an  extent  which 
Henry  could  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  ;  and, 
although  there  continued  to  be  a  secret 
arrangement  with  Charles  VIII.  on  the 
Buhiect,  a  supply  of  tiwps  was  at  once  sent 
to  ue  aid  of  Britanny.  At  the  time  of  the 
ill-starred  expedition  which  ended  in  defeat 
and  slaughtor  at  St.  Aubin.  Lord  Woodville 
WBH  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Woodvilla,      EuZiBXTH.        [EuiABrrH 

WOODVILLB.] 

WoTMStor,  Flokxhcb  of.      [Floebhcs 

OF  WoRCBntU.] 

Worcertar,   Johr  Tiptopt,    Earl   of 

(d.  1470],  was  a  strong  Yorkist  partisan.  He 
held  the  office  of  Treasurer  in  1452,  and  early 
in  Edward  IV.'s  reign  was  made  Constable, 
and  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelties. 
He  was  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1467,  and 
held  other  important  offices.  In  1470,  on  the 
restoration  of  Henry  VI.,  he  was  captured, 
and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  He  was  illus- 
trious for  his  learning  and  his  patronage  of 
learned  men ;  ha  translated  many  works  into 
English,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in 
travel  and  study. 

Woroastar,  Thomas  Pbbct,  Eam.  of 
M.  1403),  was  the  younger  brother  of  Henry 
Percy.  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  aerved 
with  distinction  in  the  French  wars.  Re 
afterwards  become  Steward  of  the  Household 
to  Richard  II.,  who  created  him  Earl  of  Wor- 
cestor.  He  joined  Henry  of  Lancaster,  but 
in  1403  took  part  in  his  brother's  rebellion 
against  him.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  beheaded  two  days  after. 

Woroastar,  William  of  (d.  cirea  14S0). 
a  physician,  wrote  the  Annali  of  England  from 
13t4  to  14BS,  which  were  subsequently  con- 
tinued by  another  hand  to  1401.  It  has  been 
published  by  Heome. 

Worcavtar,  Thb  BAm>  o»  (Sept.  3, 
1661),  was  fought  between  the  Scottish  and 
Parliamentarians  during  the  unsuccessful 
expedition  of  Charles  II.  to  England  previous 
tothe  Restorotion.  After  the  battle  of  Dunbar 
and  the  capture  of  Edinburgh  by  Cromwel), 
Charles  made  a  sudden  movement  southwards 
in  January,  hoping  to  cut  olf  a  portion  of 
the  English  army,  which  lay  south  of  the 
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WarceiUr,  whii:h  he  entered  on  Aug.  22. 
Tliere  he  lay  uuwtiTely,  and  allowed  Crooi' 
well  h>  overtake  him.  The  Parliaiitentary 
fcnny  sttackod  in  two  divigioni,  comiected  l^ 
a  brids^  of  boats,  Fleetwood  on  the  «e«t 
bank  ^  the  Bovom,  CromwKll  maTcbing  on 
the  east  bank  upon  the  town  itself.  Charles 
trtt  attacked  CromweU,  but  without  aDCcen, 
and  he  was  driven  back  into  the  town,  where 
the  two  diTuioni  of  the  eneiny  met,  and  drove 
the  Royalists  through  the  streets.  They 
made  no  attempt  to  rally,  and  the  mxsoou 
came  to  an  end. 

Carlfls,  Omwiiri  Ldtm. 
WorOMtor,  Thb  Cm  abd  Borough  or, 
has,  perhaps,  bad  a  more  disturbed  history 
than  any  town  in  England.  From  894,  when 
it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Danfis, 
its  annals  present  a  long  series  of  iiegea, 
burnings,  and  captures.  Kebuilt  by  Ethelred, 
it  was  retaken  by  Hardicanute  in  1041.  In 
1071  it  was  occupied  by  the  barons  of  Here- 
ford, and  a  conspiracy  against  William 
cnuhed.  The  cathedral,  founded  by  Bishop 
Oswald  in  S83  on  the  ruins  of  s  previous 
building,  was  deatroyed  by  flre.  It  was  re- 
built by  Bi^op  Wuhitan  in  lOSl,  but  again 
Buffeted  twioe  from  fire,  and  was  repaired 
and  reconsBorated  in  1K80.  During  the 
troubUi  of  Stephen's  reign  Worcester  was 
plundered  by  the  Empress,  and  besieged  by 
the  king,  and  again  by  his  son,  Euslaoe. 
Hugh  of  Mortimer  held  the  castle  against 
Henry  II.  in  IIST.  A  council  was  held  there 
iu  1240.  In  Henry  III. '■  reign  it  became  a 
stronghold  of  the  baronial  party,  the  king 
being  taken  there  after  the  battle  of  Lewea. 
WorceSlOT  was  plundered  in  1401  by  Oweu 
Glendower,  who  held  it  until  driven  off  by 
Henry  IV.  In  1642it  was  taken  by  Prince 
Rupert,  but  was  recovered  by  the  Parliamen- 
tanana  under  Colonel  Fiennea  in  the  same 
year.  lastly,  Charles  II.  was  defeated  there 
u  S^t,  1651. 

Onen.  Atstiqaititt  </  Waremtrr  i  Ksih,  Wer- 

Worms,  Thb  Tbsatt  or  (Sept.  17, 1743), 
was  signed  by  Gugland,  Anstjia,  and  Sar* 
dinia.  After  the  buttle  of  Dettingen  in  the 
War  of  the  Anstrian  Sucfession,  negotiaUons 
for  peace  ware  set  on  foot,  bnt  wore  abruptly 
broken  off  owing  to  the  desire  of  England  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  France.  Accordingly 
the  treaty  was  ngned  at  Worms  on  Sept.  13. 
It  was  negotiat«d  by  Carteret  without  re- 
ference to  the  ministers  at  home,  and  they 
accordingly  refused  to  ratify  a  separate  and 
secret  convention  by  which  Maria  Thereaa 
was  to  be  supplied  with  a  anfaaidy  of  £300,000 
a  year  as  long  as  "  the  nBceaaity  of  her  affairs 
shall  reqtiire."  The  treaty  agreed  to  assure 
the  PtagTORtic  Sanction  and  the  European 
balance ;  the  King  of  Bardinia  waa  to  have  a 
yearly  subsidy  of  £200,000  from  EnRland, 
the  ceasion  of  the  Vigevenese  from  Austna, 


and  the  command  of  the  alliea  in  Italy,  on 
condition  that  he  should  bring  to  the  field 
sn  army  of  45,000,  and  nmounce  his  pret^i- 
sions  to  the  Milanese.  TTus  alliance  was  met 
by  the  League  of  Frankfurt,  of  which  the 
.  ! .  _,   1 g  France  and 


Xooh  and  SohoeU,  TrofUa  il<  Pais;  AiMth, 

Karto  TurHUL 
Wottoa,  Dr.  Nicholas  (».  1497,  d.  1566), 
was  employed  by  Thomaa  CromweU  (1637)  to 
arrange  the  marriage  of  Henry  VXII.  and 
Anne  of  Clevea.  Made  Dean  of  Canterbury 
and  York  by  Henry,  who  had  a  high  opinion 
of  his  abilities,  he  was  named  one  of  the 
council  of  executors  appointed  by  the  king's 
will,  and  subsequently  became  a  trusted  ser- 
vant of  MaiT,  for  whom  he  discovered  the 
plot  of  Btr  HeniT  Dudley  (166G).  In  the 
same  year  he  laid  bare  a  conspiracy  to  seize 
Calais,  and  averted  the  danger  for  the  moment. 
In  166B  he  was  one  of  the  I^higlish  representa- 
tives iu  the  discussion  of  a  proposed  peace 
witii  tWnce,  which  took  plara  at  Cer^mp. 
and  in  the  following  year  was  present  at  the 
DegottaUoDS  at  Cambray,  while  in  156S  he 
woB  sent  to  Bruges  to  diacuas  the  subject  of 
the  suppresaiau  of  English  pirate*  who  WK« 
alleged  to  be  doing  great  damage  to  the 
Bpanish  shipping.  Dr.  Wotton  was  offered 
the  primacy  in  1 669  before  the  appointment 
of  ijchbishop  Parker,  but  reused  it,  knowing 
that  he  was  no  theologian,  and  that  "more 
than  administrative  ability  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  was  at  this  time  required  in  the 
primate." 

Iilord,  WortUu;  TjOat,  E^.  aadfl-  Si.  TI. 

Wn^,  Sm  CauiBTOFHRB  (i.  1692),  one  of 
the  favourite  judges  of  Queen  Eliiabtrth,  was 
an  active  member  of  Parliament  during  the 
reign  of  Hary,  and  up  to  1671,  when  he  was 
chosen  Speaker.  In  1672  he  was  made  a 
judge,  and  two  yeaia  later  became  Chief  Joa- 
tice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  in  which  capacity 
he  presided  at  the  trial  of  Secretary  Davison. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  calls  him  "  a  most  reverend 
judge,  of  profound  and  judicial  knowledge, 
accompanied  with  a  ready  and  singular  capa- 
city, grave  and  sensible  elocutiaii,  and  con- 
tinual and  admirable  patience." 
FoH,  Jvifv  0/  EagUad. 

Wriffbt,  StK  Nathan  {b.  1063,  if.  1721), 
was  cal^  to  the  bar  in  1677.  He  assisted  at 
the  trial  of  the  Seven  Biahopa.  In  1697  he 
was  created  King's  Sergeant.  On  the  dis- 
missal of  Somers,  he  was  appointed  Lotd 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  In  1702  we  find 
him  addresaing  the  commisaion  which  had 
been  appointed  to  frame  the  union  with  Scot- 
land. He  rendered  himself  objectionable  by 
his  partiaanahip  of  the  Church.  He  was 
restricted  to  silence  in  the  Upper  House, 
where  ha  performed  the  duties  of  a  Speaker, 
for  want  <a  a  peerage.    We  find  him  accnaed 
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of  leaving  oat,  in  lui  list  of  the  Justices  of 
tbe  Peace,  all  who  yme  not  of  Tory  politics. 
He  tna  removed  is  ITOS.  Mr.  Wyon  says 
of  him  that  "  hia  logs]  acquirements  wero 
below  tbe  reqniaita  standard,  and  hia  cba- 
Tacter  tor  meanness  and  avarice  ill-qualified 
bim  to  preside  aver  the  most  auf^t  aasemhly 
in  the  kingdom."     [SoMUts;  Cowfbu.] 

Buniet,  HUt.  of  hu  Own  Tmuj  Wjon,  Btign 


heing  Henry's  first  i 
H)  luuoe  roBpevting  his  projected  divurce 
from  Calherine  of  Aragou.  Wright's  mis- 
sion was  entirely  without  any  tangible 
results,  and  the  facts  that  (1)  Clement  VII. 
WHa  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
ChnrlBS  v.,  and  (2)  that  Henry's  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  the  divorca  had  not  reached  the 
decided  stage  they  attained  a  little  later, 
naturally  prevented  Wright  from  doing  much 
more  than  preparing  the  papal  mind  for  a 
favourable  reception  of  Henry's  wiahes. 

'Vzits.  PAJtLiAHnrrAST,  are  addressed  U> 
the  sheriff  of  a  county  directing  him  to  caaae 
to  be  elected  a  member  or  membera  to  the 
Houae  of  Commons  in  case  of  a  general 
election  or  vacancy.  They  issue  upon 
the  warrant  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  House,  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  Speaker,  Tbe  first  in- 
ptance  of  a  writ  of  mmmonB  in  their  later 
form  is  in  1213,  when  the  Idng  directed  that 
four  discreet  men  should  be  retomed  from 
mch  ahire  a4  logntndum  notimum  dt  HegolHt 
re^i  nMiri,  and  at  the  same  date  four  men 
and  the  reeve  were  sommoned  from  tbe 
township  or  demesne.  It  was  not  until  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  that  Parlia- 
ment assumed  its  final  form,  and  that  the 
possibility  of  the  merchaDta  and  lawyers  being 
summoned  as  separate  sub-eetatra  ceased. 
Of  tbe  other  estates  of  the  realm,  writs  of 
snmmons  were  addreased  in  the  times  of 
Henry  HI.  and  Edward  I.  to  a  certain  select 
number  of  hereditary  barons,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  prelates,  formed,  by  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  House 
of  lords.  The  form  of  the  early  Parlia. 
mentary  writs  illnstrates  very  clearly  the 
different  functions  of  the  three  estates.  The 
magnates  are  Ofnatly  summoned  ad  true- 
tandttm ;  the  Commons,  ad  wntulttidiHii  at 
eontentiendiwi,  that  is,  tbe  latter  body  are 
regarded  aa  having  inferior  powers.  Prelates 
were  summoned  de  Jldt  it  diltetiotu ;  lords 
temporal,  d4  Jldt  et  komagio  or  dt  homagio 
et  Itgiantia.  Writs  of  summons  to  the  Com- 
mons are  imnortant  in  the  qnaliS  cations 
introduced,  which  very  from  the  formula  "  de 
ditCTeivmiiui  el  Itgalvmaiiu "  of  1276  to  tbe 
qualification  that  members  should  be  "  gladiit 
uniiot,"  or  belted  knights,  introduced  in 
1310.    Later  changes  depend  upon  the  eleo- 


as  those  impoaing  a  property  qualification  on 

electors,  and  directing  tbe  methods  of  election. 

Btubba,  Cant.  EM.,  chs.  xr.  uid  ii.     For    - 

■p«alipeni  of  Pu-liamentsiT  wnU,  see  SUibba, 

SiiUct  C&artfn,   snd   pBlKTs'e,   Farlumnitarf 

WrUi;  KS  itlBa  Miij,  Parlunnlari  Pnuttoa. 

Wrotll,  Ss  Thoiub,  was  sent  to  Ireland 
(1G64}  as  a  special  commissioner,  in  con- 
junction with  Sir  Nichohw  Arnold,  to  in- 
quire into  the  complaints  which  had  been 
made  against  the  English  army.  He  had 
previoudy  been  employed  on  diplomatic  mis- 
sions  in  Germany,  and  had  been  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  Edward  VI.'s  "device"  for 
altering  the  suctMsion  in  favour  of  Lady 
Jana  Orey. 

Wnttluia  SaftthaTHB  Battle  or  (Jan., 
16S4),  resulted  in  thedefeat  of  tbe  Kentish 
insurgents  under  Sir  Henry  Isley  by  Lord 
Abergavenny.  Wi-otbam  is  a  small  town 
near  Sevenoaks  in  Kent. 

Tnlf  halm,  Arcbbisbop  of  Canterbury 
(923—942),  was  translated  fcom  Wells.  His 
episcopate  saw  the  commenrement  of  the 
movement  in  favour  of  monasticiam  and  rigid 
celibacy,  which  was  to  agitate  the  Church  in 
the  reigns  of  his  immediate  successors. 

WlUlua  of  HalniMbinr ;  Hook.  AnUiUhop: 

WnlflWT*  (669—676),  King  of  Hercia, 
was  the  son  of  Penda  and  brother  of  Peada. 
On  tbe  death  of  tbe  latter,  Oswiu  of  North- 
nmbtia  assumed  the  government  of  Mercia, 
bnt  in  669  the  Northumbrian  yoke  was 
shaken  off  and  Wnlfbere  proclaimed  king. 
He  was  successful  in  his  wars  against  Weasex, 
and  having  conquered  the  lale  of  Wight, 
granted  it  to  Ethelwald  of  Sussex.  He 
carried  on  the  work  of  conversion  begun 
by  Peada,  and  founded  the  bishopric  of 
LichBeld.  One  of  bis  daughters  was  St 
Werburgh. 

Beds,  BruUt.  Hfit. ;  Book,  ilnhWilUiM. 

Wnl&ad,'  Arcbbisbop  ot  Canterbury 
(SOS— 832),  was  chosen  on  the  death  of  Ethel- 
hard.  "He  was,"  says  Dean  Hook,  "a  good, 
easy,  prudent  man  ;  equally  intent  on  serving 
his  own  family  and  on  improving  the  property 
and  estates  of  the  chapter  and  tbe  see."  And 
this  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  him,  for  though 
ha  held  tbe  archbishopric  for  more  than 
twentv-«iz  years,  be  did  notbing  worthy  of 

FluTSnos  of  VoTMiter ;  Hook,  ^rekUihoia. 

Wyatt,  SiE  Thomas  (if.  April  11,  1SS4), 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  tbe  poet. 
In  Jan.,  I5S4,  he  became  one  of  the  leaden 

in  tbe  reheUion  against  Uary,  though  be 
is  said  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
origin  of  the  plot.  The  insurrection  which 
was  caused  by  national  discontent  at  tbe  con- 
teml^tod  marriage  of  Mary  with  Philip  of 
Spam,  had  for  it*  object  tbe  denodlion  of  tbe 
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qneen  in  favaar  of   Hie  Frmoeei 

■Dd  Couitenay,  Eart  of  Devon.  Sir  Th<HiuU 
Wyfttt  wan  cWgad  with  the  duly  at  nus- 
.  in^  Kent,  and  to  veil  did  he  perform  his 
muaion,  that  Keot  mu  the  only  part  of  the 
country  vhere  the  rebellion  aMamed  at  all 
formidable  dimeneiona.  "  He  eicited,"  aayi 
Ur.  Ltjigard,  "  the  applaiue  of  hia  very  ad- 
venariea  by  the  lacrecy  and  addreu  with 
vhich  he  on^nintd  the  Hang',  and  by  the 
spirit  and  peneverance  with  which  be  oon- 
ductad  the  enterpriae."  A  delay,  however, 
in  taking  poneauon  of  London,  proved  fatal 
to  Wyatt'a  aucoeas ;  and  after  a  sharp  ea- 
gagement  he  foand  hiEnaelf  compelled  to  aur- 
reader  at  Temple  Bar  to  Sir  Maurice  Burke- 
ley.  After  hia  capture  be  implicated  Coui^ 
ttoay  by  hia  confeaaionB:  bat  though 
every  endeftvour  waa  made  to  extort  frcon 
him  a  full  revelation,  he  ateadfaatly  re- 
fused to  buy  his  life  at  the  price  of  an  accu- 
sation of  the  Princess  Elimbeth,  which  waa 
what  her  enemieii,  with  Bishop  Gardiner  at 
their  bead,  were  labouiinfr  to  obtain  ;  and  at 
the  last  moment  retracted  what  he  had  said 
COOCeming  Courtenay'a  guilt. 

Stow.  A<nuili:  Noaltlw,  Amin—aim  m  Ifflt- 
tain :  IJngard,  ifiit.  </  Enq,  j  Fnwda,  H<tt.  tj 

Wydliflit,  JoiR),  was  bom  about  the  year 
1320,  ur  a  little  later,  Leland,  the  antiquary, 
namea  hia  birthplace  aa  Ipreawel,  or  Hips- 
Well,  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  and  ati^ea 
that  he  derived  bis  origin  from  the  &mily 
which  held  the  lordship  of  Wyclifie-on-Teea. 
It  was  this  connection  plainly  that  drew  him 
to  Balliol  Coll^ire,  Oxford,  which  bad  been 
founded  by  John  Ballioi,  of  Barnard  Castle, 
on  the  bordera  of  Durham,  in  the  preceding 
century.  By  an  old  miatake,  'Wyclifle  has 
been  deaoribad  aa  fl.  "'  —         '  " 


a  namsiake,  makea  him  fellow  and  wneeohal 
of  Morton.  In  ali  probability,  howevtr,  he 
remained  a  member  of  Ballioi  until  he  was 
choaen  master  of  the  college  some  time  after 
13J6,  but  not  later  than  13SD.  In  1361  he 
was  instituted  to  the  college  livingof  Filling- 
ham,  near  Lincoln,  and  shortly  afterWHrUs 
resigned  the  maatfprahip.  He  doea  not  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  given  up  his  work  as 
a  teacher  in  Oxford,  fur  we  find  him  renting 
rooms  at  Queen's  College,  doubtleas  with  this 
obJRct,  at  various  dates  between  1363  and 
I3S0.  But  in  this  interval— if  we  are  to  ac- 
cept a  view  now  nearly  universally  credited, 
which  rests  indeed  upon  abnndant  contem- 
porary evidence,  but  which  none  the  less  may 
have  ariean  from  the  confusion  above  referred 
to  with  the  other  John  Wycliffe,  of  Merton — 
the  future  Reformer  was  nominated  by  Arch- 
biihop  lalip  in  1 366,  warden  of  hia  founda- 
tion of  Canterbury  Hall,  the  site  of  which 


)  appointed  in  the  place  of  tluee 


monks  whose  pooition  in  the  hall  had  been  a 
si>niT»  of  disturbance ;  but  in  1367  Islip's 
suoceasor,  Aichbiahop  I,«ngbam,  himaeli  a 
monk,  expelled  WycliSe  and  the  fBllows  who 
had  entered  with  him,  and  substituted  regular 
clergymen.  Wydiffe  appealed  to  Rome; 
judgment  was  given  against  him  in  1369  and 
published  in  1370,  and  the  seutenoa  was  en- 
forced by  royal  writ  in  1372.  Hia  living 
of  Fillinghani  be  exchanged  in  1368  for 
Lndgeisball,  in  BuckinghainBhiTe,  and  in  1371 
he  was  preoented  by  the  crown  to  the  rectory 
of  Lutterworth,  in  Leiceebsrshire,  where  be 
remained  until  his  death. 

During  these  years  Wycliffe  had  written 
a  variety  of  Hoholastic  treatises ;  then, 
turning  to  theology,  he  had  devoted  himself 
in  particular  to  expanding  and  applying  his 
theory  of  the  divine  government,  known  to 
ui  as  the  doctrine  of  dominion.  He  erected 
a  sort  of  theocratic  feudalism  where  each 
man  "  held "  of  Ood,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  any  mesne  lord,  and  where  "  tfrace" 
or  "  charity  "  was  the  sole  indiapensable  con- 
dition of  tenure.  When  Wyclifie  went  on  to 
explain  that  the  universal  power  claimed  by 
the  Pope  could  only  belong  by  right  to  the 
"  Lord-in-chief,"  who  had  never  delegated 
his  authority  in  that  sense  to  man,  it 
was  evident  that  in  the  doelrinairt  might 
be  found  one  able  to  do  ffood  service  Ut 
his  country,  especially  at  a  tune  when  Eng- 
land was  pressed  by  demands  tor  tribute 
to  the  Pope,  and  overnin  by  his  emis- 
saries. Accordingly  we  find  that  Wycliffe 
wsB  made  chaplain  to  the  Idngi  in  1366  be 
wrote  against  the  papal  claim,  and  in  1374 
acted  as  one  of  the  royal  commisnonets  st 
the  oonforence  held  at  Bruges,  with  the  object 
of  settling  the  disputed  question  of  "provi- 
sions.'' Wyclifie  now  appears  as  ■  hearty 
oo-operator  with  John  of  Gaunt,  thouj^  it 
shoi^  seem  that  the  only  point  they  bad  in 
common  was  a  desire  to  repress  the  over- 
grown power  of  the  endowed  cWgy.  Through 
this  connection  rather  than  from  any  serious 
chajge  of  incorrect  doctrine,  WycWffe  waa 
cit«d  by  William  Courtenay,  Bishop  of 
London,  a  declared  opponent  of  the  Duke  of 
I^nraster,  to  appear  before  him  at  St.  Paul's 
in  Feb.,  1377  ;  but  the  trial  broke  up  in  an 
undignified  quarrel  between  John,  who  ac- 
companied Wycliffe,  and  the  bishop.  Wy- 
ciilfe's  teaching,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  especially  as  to  the 
tempoiaUtie*,  had  already  reached  Borne ; 
and  a  few  months  later  a  series  of  bulls  were 
directed  againet  him  by  Gregory  XI,  But 
the  king's  death  in  June  delayed  their  execu- 
tion, and  the  attempted  action  of  the  Aich- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  was  thwarted  for  some 
time  by  the  independent  attitude  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Meantime  Wycliffe 
published  his  answer  to  the  papal  accusation. 
At  length,  in  the  spring  <rf  1378,  he  had 
to  appcM  at  Lambeth ;  but  here  again  the 
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BMdoD  wu  intempted  by  on  uproai'  of  the 
ptople,  who  reseoted  the  intruaion  ol  papal 
biUb  :  anil  Wydilfe  wu  nmply  furbiddeu  to 
lecture  upon  the  subjecta  wliich  bad  given 
ofience.  Tho  GrSHt  tjchiam,  however,  which 
began  in  the  «iuiie  year,  oiuperatod  hii 
oppoeition  to  the  papacy.  Ue  went  further 
than  bolora,  aod  ventured  to  dispute  the  doc- 
trine of  tranHulstuatiBtion.  lie  turned  frum 
the  clergy  to  the  conunonaltyr  and  began  to 
address  them  in  English  tracts  ;  be  denaunced 
tho  papacy,  the  monastic,  and  now  particu- 
larly the  mendicsnt,  orderfl.  He  planned 
and  ntainly  executed,  with  the  help  of  John 
Purvey  and  other  friends,  a  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  English,  the  flnt  complete 
veraion  ever  attempted,  which  was  qaiokly 
spread  abroad  in  innumerable  copies  ;  at  least 
1 66  maniuHiriptH  of  it,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
have  come  down  to  ua,  ia  spite  of  the 
strong  measures  taken  by  the  Church  for  its 
suppression.  He  sent  out  his  disciples,  the 
"poor  prieats,"  to  preach  his  doctiiiies 
tbronghout  the  country.  But  the  hostility 
among  the  leading  churchmen  aroused  by 
them  movemeDta  was  much  more  languid  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  A  vigoroua 
attack  was  made  upon  his  erincipal  ad- 
herents in  Oxford,  Nicholas  Hereford,  Rs- 
pjiigdon,  Aahtun,  and  Bedemau,  in  13S2, 
and  they  were  induced  to  recant.  But  the 
heresiarch  himself  was  hardly  at  all  molested, 
though  bis  doctrines  were  condemned  by  the 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  by  a  jnovmcial 
council  held  at  the  Blackfriors  in  London,  in 
May,  1382  :  it  is  said  also  that  he  had  to  ap- 
pear in  penon  at  another  council  at  Oxford  in 
November  of  that  year ;  but  no  seatenoe  was 
joHsed  upon  him.  He  retired  unmolested  to 
Lutterworth  and  died  there  from  a  paialyma  on 
Dec.  31,  13S4.  WycliSe  was  a  strenuous  and 
conscientious,  if  in  some  respects  injudicious, 
advocate  of  Church  reform.  So  far  be  was  in 
unison  with  perhaps  a  majority  of  the 
dern' of  his  da  "■■"  ■•  — 
found  a  chief  c 
Church  in  the  ej 
goods  by  the  clei 
Uiem,  aa  with  all  loyal  Catholics,  when 
sought  to  reform  the  doctrinal  system,  ana 
to  destroy  almost  everything  upon,  whidi  the 
Batsnlotal  principle  was  based.  But  by  this 
very  course  of  teaching  he  attached  the  mul- 
titude to  him.  weaiy  as  it  wa«  of  the  perfunc- 
tory ministiations  of  a  corrupt  order.  It  is 
in  his  English  works,  his  short,  robust  tracts 
and  sermons — far  more  than  in  his  latin  ones, 
which,  although  of  a  high  interest,  are  but 
too  plainly  the  products  of  a  declining  and  ar- 
tificial period  of  scholasticiBm — that  Wycliffe 
shows  his  real  genius ;  and  be  may  almost  ba 
said  to  have  invented  English  prone  as  a 
vehicle  of  literary  exposition.  His  influence 
was  permanent,  though  not  perfaapa  very 
extensive ;  but  the  fact  which  makes  him  a 
true  hemld  of  the  Protestant  Refoimatiim 


was  his  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual oonacieuoe  before  Ood  and  against 
any  human  intermediary  whatBoever. 

SloBiwlua*,  W  J'  Lewis  (Snd  srL,  Oxiotd, 
IBK)}.  PiatemoT  Q.  V.  I«clilar  I1S73I.  ind  A.  B. 
FsDsmgton  (18MJ  ;  klso  in  Bhirlaj's  iutfodue- 
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itia  works,  at  wblsh 
tb«   TriMOQiat  hu 

[i  L.  p.]    , 

WA^Juwa,  WnjJiMOf  (*.13-24,rf.  140*). 
wa*  EoTD  at  Wykeham  in  Hampshire.  He 
long  served  Edward  III.  in  the  capacity  of 
surveyor  of  works,  and  built  for  him  many 
noble  ediflcea,  Windaor  Castle  among  the 
number.  He  became  warden  of  the  foreaU 
sooth  of  the  Trent,  Keeper  «f  the  Privy  Seal, 
Ptoaident  of  the  Cooniil,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  at  length  Chancellor  in  1367.  In 
1371  he  was  didven  from  court,  and  his 
temponlitiea  seised  on  chacges  of  corruption, 
which  were  sabeequeaitly  proved  to  be  nn- 
founded.  (in  the  acceanon  of  Kichard  11.  he 
was  restend  i»  favour,  but  took  little  further 
pait  in  pubtio  aStin  till  I  SHE),  when  be  was 
induoad,  maoh  against  his  inclination,  to 
accvpt  again  the  office  ef  Oianoellor.  Ue  held 
the  Oraat  Seal  for  two  years  and  a  half,  during 
which  period  tianquiUity  and  good  govern- 
ment prevailed,  ui  1391  he  retired  frooi 
public  lif^  aad  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
administntica  of  his  diocese,  and  the  found- 
ing and  endowing  of  the  noble  establish- 
ments of  New  C(dl«e,  Oxford,  and  St. 
Hary,  Winchertar.  Wvkebam  wu  a  man 
of  such  a  blameless  liJe  that  one  of  his 
said  that  his  enemies  in 
rane  tryiag  to  find  a  knot  in 


Wytes,  TBOHas,  Oanon  of  Oaney  (/or. 
eirea  1260),  was  the  author  of  a  ohronicle 
otLerwiae  called  CAronieen  JWuhirwiwu  Jf«w- 
Mlsrii.  It  b^ios  with  the  Conquest  and  goes 
down  ta  138B,  after  which  it  is  continued  1^ 
an  anonymous  author  to  1304.  Only  the 
part  dealing  with  the  struggles  between 
Henry  III.  and  the  borons  is  of  much  value. 
The  chronicle  has  been  published  by  Oale  in 
the  second  volume  of  Btnmt  Axglitanun 
Striptortt,  1687. 

WjmilBd,  a  monk  of  Fumea,  was  made 
Bishop  of  Han  (1134).  As  soon  aa  he  had 
obtained  this  pceition  be  gave  out  that  h« 
was  a  son  of  Angus,  Earl  of  Moray,  as* 
snmed  the  name  of  Ualcolm  MaoHeth,  and, 
supported  by  the  Norwegian  King  of  the 
Isles,  and  hy  Somerlaed  cA  Ar^le,  whoa* 
daughter  he  bad  married,  invaded  Scotland, 
caosinggnat  troable  to  David,  irtw^howaTer, 
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liberated,  and  made  Earl  ot  Boa  by  Halcolm 
IV.  (11&7).  ISx.  BobertsoD  coiuiden  that 
Wymund  and  Halcolm  HacHeth  wecv  tvo 
differeiit  people. 

WndlUun,  Sib  Wiluam  {i.  1037,  d. 
17*0),  eat  (or  the  counU-  ot  Someraet  (1710), 
and  in  1T13  became  Chancellor  of  the  Ei- 
chaquer.  He  was  a  follower  of  BolingbrolieX 
and  introduced  in  the  UoiiM  that  Schism  Act 
vhich  drove  Oxford  from  office.  In  Boling-. 
.  broke'i  projected  miniitry  he  whs  to  have 
been  head  of  the  oomDiiuinii  ot  the  Privy 
SeaL  Wyndham'a  Jacobitiim  had  at  any  laU 
the  merit  of  linoerity.  On  the  accanion  of 
Geoifte  I.  he  was  dinmaaed  from  office.  In 
Opposition  be  vigocoiuly  opposed  the  procla- 
mation for  a  new-  Parliament,  for  vhich  he 


break  of  the  Jacobite  inaurrection  in  the  north, 
he  1TH*  promptly  arrested,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Bolingbroka  inform*  aa  that  he 
and  Lord  I>>Bdovne  were  the  only  two  men 
who  coald  poasibly  have  organised  an  inaur- 
rection in  the:  west  of  £nf;ltuiil.  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  held  the  threads  of  the  con- 
spiracy. On  his  release  he  continued  until 
his  death  a  vigorous  opponent  ot  Walpole,  his 
eloquence,  which  was  very  great,  being  eape- 
cially  directed  agaiiut  that  statesman.  He 
was  the  recognised  leader  of  the  Tory  part 
of  the  compoaite  Opposition.  Hia  best 
speech  whs  mode  in  1731  against  the 
Septennial  Act.  In  1739  he  announced 
that  he  and  his  friends  were  going-  to  secede 
from   the   Houae,   and  solemnly  took  leave 
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not  a  Buorans,  and  the  Oppoeition  returned 
to  their  places.  It  was  genetallj  believed 
at  the  time  that  Wyndham  wished  to  play 
the  part  of  a  politioU  martyr,  and  be  sent  tii 
the  Tower.  "  As  a  statesioan,"  says  Lord 
Stanhope,  "  he  wanted  only  a  better  cause, 
A  longer  tifc,  and  the  lustre  of  official  station 
for  perfect  fiiKBe.  His  oratory,  more  official 
and  stately  than  PnlUn^'a,  and,  perhaps, 
leas  ready,  was  net  leM  eflsictive." 

VynsndMtl,  SxiamsH  at  (1708),  was 
one  of  the  epieodee  of  the  siege  of  Lille 
daring  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Baccesaion. 
On  Sept.  27  a  huge  convoy  departed  front 
Oatend  for  the  English  aimy.  Lomotte, 
the  officer  in  command  ot  the  French  cavalry, 
hastened  to  intercept  it  towards  evening  at 
Wynendaal,  near  which  the  road  passes 
through  a  wood.  He  looad  the  wood,  bow- 
ever,  occnpied  by  an  officer  named  Webb, 
with  6,000  men,  supported  towards  the  end 
of  the  action  by  Caoogan,  with  some  squad- 
mns  of  horae,  who  drove  oB  the  enemy  at  all 
points.  The  convoy  arrived  safely  at  the 
pngluit*  camp. 


XiphiliuiUI  was  a  Greek  monk  who  lived 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  who  has  left  as 
an  epitome  of  several  oi  the  lost  works  of  Dio 
Cassius,  from  which  we  get  conaidemble 
infoFTnation  concerning  the  early  history  of 
Britain. 


Tuidalvoo,    TuiiT     or. 
War.] 

Tumotttlk     Sorau     dm    '^ 
CovKTiss  orjd.   1766),   was  a  i 
Qeorge  II.     He  had  known  her  ii 
and  diortlv  ■ 
she    1 

CkiunteBS  ot  Yarmouth — 
says  Stanhope,  "  in  onr  annals  of  a  British 
peerage  bestowed  on  a  royal  mistress.  Her 
chaiHcter  was  quiet  and  inoffenave,  and 
though  she  did  not  at  flrst  pomcos,  she  gradu- 
ally gained  considerable  influence  over  the 
king.  She  was  sninmoned  when  Oeorge  waa 
fonnd  dead,  and  by  a  codicil  to  that  Ein^s 
wiU  was  bequeathed  £10,000.  [Gbomi  U7] 
Hsrrer.  Himniri. 

Tftxtod,  Fkakob  (J.  1Mb),  one  of  the 
household  of  IVIory  Qaeen  of  Scots,  was  em- 
ployed bv  her  in  various  confidential  miaaiona, 
the  details  ot  which  he  invariably  betrayed  to 
Eliiabeth'e  minister.  In  1566  he  was  sent 
to  Philip  of  Spain  to  obtain  the  aid  of  that 
monarch  against  Uie  English  qoeon,  and  was 
drowned  on  his  way  back  in  charge  of  a  large 
Bom  of  money,  which  he  was  convcyiag  as  a 
present  from  Spain  to  Mary.  "Yazted,*  says 
Mr.  Fruude,  "  was  a  oonspirater  ot  the  kind 
most  dangerous  to  his  employers— vain, 
loud,  and  confldent,  fond  ot  boasting  of  his 
acquaintance  with  kings  and  princee,  and 
'  promising  to  bring  to  a  good  end  whatsoever 
should  be  conmiittinl  to  him.'  " 

TelTertOB,  Sm  ChbIstophik  (J,  1612), 
who  hod  on  several  occadons  distinguished 
himself  by  his  Parliamentary  speeches  in 
favour  of  the  reebriction  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative within  due  limits,  was  in  1697  elected 
Speaker  ot  the  Honae  of  Commons.  By  hia 
conduct  while  holding  his  office  he  managed  to 
regain  the  favoor  of  the  queen,  which  he  had 
forfeited  by  his  previous  speeches,  and  in 
1602  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Qupen'a 
Bpnch.  His  character  is  described  as  that  of 
"  a  gentleman,  a  learned  man,  and  a  lawyer ; 
one  that  will  deliver  his  mind  with  pers^. 
cuous  reason  and  great  comeliness." 

Tsomuuy,  Thi  (England),  was  the 
name  given  to  a  fonie  ot  volunteer  cavalry, 
first  raised  in  I76I,  and  embodied  in  1797, 
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Yeomanrj-  ( 
_)  eiiet,  under  reguUtioni  providing  that 
they  ghould  be  called  out  for  abort  periods  of 
exercise  every  year.  In  1S71  the  command 
of  the  MUitm,  YoomaaTy,  and  Voliuit«en 
was  vesl«d  in  the  crown  and  the  War  (Jffioe. 

[VOLtTiTBBUll.] 

Twmuuuy,  The  (Ireland),  were  em- 
bodied in  Sept.,  1796,  aa  the  Militia  could 
not  be  trusted  in  so  dangerous  a  time.  The 
govermnont  being  afraid  of  a  religious  war, 
had  long  refusod  the  applications  of  the 
gentry  to  be  allowed  to  raise  men  at  their 
own  erpeDsc,  hut  could  not  refuse  sjiy  longer. 
The  Orangemen  entered  largely  into  thtse 
corps,  of  which  Dublin  altnie  raised  four 
regimenta  of  fout  and  four  troops  of  horse. 
Thirty  thousand  men  were  soon  under  arms, 
neMrlv  all  of  whom  were  I'loteetants.  It  was 
tbe  Ycomaory  who  effected  the  disarmament 
of  Ulster  in  1797,  and  to  them  more  than  to 
any  other  force  was  the  suppression  of  tbe 
rebellion  of  17«8  due.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied  that  their  free  use  of  the  lash,  the 

Sitket,  and  the  pitchcap.  both  before  and 
uring  the  revolt,  may  have  prevented  the 
inaargents  from  laying  down  their  arms,  and 
led  to  many  of  the  cruelties  committed  by  the 
peasantry. 

Tonga,  ^iB  WiLUAM  [rf.  1765),  was  the 
eldest  son  wnd  successor  of  Sir  Walter  Yonge, 
Bart. ,  of  Culloden,  near  Hod  iton,  in  Devonabire. 
lie  waa  elected  member  for  Uoniton  at  tbe 
beginning  of  George  I.'s  reign,  and  succeeded 
to  his  father's  estates  in  1731.  In  1717  be 
was  appointed  a  commiBsioner  for  examining 
the  dcblB  duo  lo  the  anny ;  in  1724  a  Lord- 
Commiaaioner  to  the  Treasurj".  About  1730 
he  was  made  Secretary  of  War  and  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  a  Htrong  ^mp- 
porter  of  Walpole,  who  was  accustomed  to 
say  of  bim,  "that  nothing  but  Yonge't 
character  could  keep  down  such  [arts,  and 
nothing  but  his  parts  could  support  bis 
character."  In  1746  he  was  a  mombor  of  the 
committee  for  managing  the  impeachment  of 
Lord  Lovat. 

Tork  (Latin.  Eboraeiaa ;  Old  EngUsh, 
Eor/OTKic)  was  the  capital  of  Roman  Britain, 
a  fortresB  where  tbe  bead -quarters  of  the 
Sixth  IjOgion,  and  for  a  time  of  the  Ninth, 
were  situated,  and  tbe  eite  of  an  important 
colony.  Its  two  rivers,  the  Onae  and  the 
Fuss,  strengthened  ita  walls,  and  the  former 
made  it  an  import&nt  commercial  centre.  Con- 
stantioi  Chloroe  died  there,  and  Constantine 
tbe  Gi«at  was  thete  bailed  Emperor  by  hia 
troopa  (306  i.D.].  It  was  also  tbe  scat  of 
one  of  the  bishoprics  of  the  Bomano- British 
Church.  Under  the  Anglian  kings  it  pre- 
served its  position  as  a  capital ;  first  of 
VetTH,  afterwarda  of   the  greater   kingdom 


of  Nortbnmbiia.  In  627  Paulinua  bi^tiaed 
King  Edwin  in  the  hastily-built  chapel 
where  the  cathedral  afterwards  rose.  1'he 
organisation  of  tbe  English  Cbunh,  effected 
by  Theodore,  made  York  an  archbiahopric, 
though  quite  dependent  on  Canterbury,  until 
Ari'bbiBhDp  Egbert  vindicated  its  claims  to 
metropolitan  independence.  In  867  it  was 
taken  by  the  Danes,  and  its  recovery  by 
Athelstan  took  place  in  937.  At  the  Con- 
queet  it  contained  about  10,000  people.  It 
submitted  to  William,  who  built  a  castle 
there  in  lOSS.  It  was  taken  in  Sept.,  1069, 
by  an  English  revolt  aided  bj'  a  Baniah 
fleet,  but  retaken  by  William  without  oppo- 
sition at  the  ( nd  of  the  year.  In  the  reign 
of  John,  Yorli  had  a  merchant  gild,  and 
poesesaed  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  During  tbe 
long  wars  with  Scotland  it  was  very  fre- 
quently the  meeting-place  of  Parliaments. 
Jn  1208  Edward  I.  ;  in  1314,  1318,  1319,  and 
1323  Edward  II. ;  in  1328,  1332,  1333,  1334, 
and  1330  Edwanl  III.  held  sessions  at  York, 
and  agBJnin  1464  a  Parliament  was  summoned 
thither  by  Edward  IV,  lis  commerce  con- 
tinued to  flourish,  although  diminished  by 
the  rise  of  Hall,  and  Edward  III.  for  a  time 
freed  tbe  staple  there.  Richanl  II.  made  tiie 
city  a  county,  and  Henry  VI.  extended  ita 
jurisdiction  over  the  Wapentake  of  the 
Ainsty.  The  Yorkist  kings  cultivated  the 
£ivour  of  the  citizens,  and  Richard  III. 
counted  them  his  trustiest  supporters.  York 
Bufiered  greatly  at  the  Reformation  from 
the  destruction  of  tbe  hospitals,  chapels, 
and  chantricB  which  abeimdod  there.  It  waa 
captured  by  the  rebels  during  tee  Pilgrimage 
of  (iroce  (1536),  and  became  the  seat  of  the 
Council  of  tbe  North,  which  ma  erected 
there  during  those  disturbances.  At  York 
'also  met  the  commission  which  commenced 
the  inquiry  into  the  charges  against  Slary 
Queen  of  Soots  (1668).  In  the  civil  wars  of 
the  next  century  the  city  playod  a  still  more 
important  part.  There,  in  1642,  Charles  I. 
collected  his  partisans,  and  the  sammder  of 
York  in  July,  1644,  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
north  of  England.  Its  occupittion  by  Fairfax 
in  Jan.,  1660,  enabled  Monk  to  advance  into 
EnglaiMl,  and  materially  forwarded  the  liea- 
toration.  Like  most  ot^er  corporations  York 
lost  its  charter  in  1684,  and  had  it  restored  in 
Nov.,  1688.  In  the  aamo  month  Ijord  Danby 
seized  the  city,  then  governed  by  mr  John 
Rereshy,  and  declared  for  a  free  Parliament 
and  the  Piioteslaitt  religion.  At  tiie  time  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  York  probably  contained 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  Though  ita  trade 
was  fast  diminishing,  and  its  political  weight 
decreased  as  great  manufacturing  towns  grew 
up  in  the  north  of  England,  It  still  retained 
its  importance  as  a  social  centre.  "  What 
has  been,  and  is,  the  chief  su[^>ort  of  the 
city  at  preaent,"  wrote  Drake  in  his  Bittary 
of  York  (1737),  "  is  the  reeort  to  and  residenM 
of   several    coim^   gentlemen   with    their 
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(wiilieB  in  it."  As  the  jndiciil  and  polildcal 
oeati«  at  the  largeat  of  S"gli«h  oountie*,  m 
the  ecoleoiaatiuil  centre  of  a  mnuh  wid^ 
diitrict,  it  caDtinuee  to  nuk  wnongrt  the 
grout  citiea  of  England. 

WeUbelorad,  ItFUnaiiiK  j   J>nke,  Sinrmm-m. 

*r  tht  Bittory  and  Awiqin^iM  uf  Ytrki  D^ritm. 

york   Smriiii    Bkdml,    lorhmkin,    y—i    «ul 

pHMit ;  Buna,  7u(i  Sbenumtm. 

York,  AxcuBisHOFs  or.     [AacHBiKHOpe.] 

York,  Hocei  or.  The  r^td  houBs  of 
Tork  wu  the  most  short-lived  of  our  dynaa- 
tM*.  BeginniDg  with  the  proclaiBatioii  of 
Edvud  IV.  (March  4,  USl],  it  ended  with 
the  &U  of  Edward's  youngeat  brother,  Hicluaii, 
on  the  tield  of  Bosworth  (Aug.  22,  HSb).  It 
■IKMlg  fiom  a  mairiage,  made  early  in  the 
tUteenth  century,  betwoan  Richard,  Earl  ik 
Cuulmdge,  and  Anne  Mortimer,  faia  first 
couain  twioe  removed.  Richard  was  the 
younger  aon  of  the  fifth  Hon  of  Edwu^  111. 
(Edmund,  Duke  of  York),  and  Anne  was  the 
great  gmod-daughter  of  the  thinl  aon  (Lionel, 
Doke  of  Clarence).  Thug  the  daffignatioii  of 
the  honae  came  from  a  younger,  ita  title  to 
the  crown  trom  an  elder,  aon  of  Edward  III. 
Another  Richard,  bom  in  1410,  was  the  Ihdo 
of  tbia  marriage,  and  aa  early  aa  1424  a  sac- 
Goaion  of  events  had  made  this  Richaid  heir 
geneial  of  Edward  III.  It  came  about  in 
thia  way.  The  Black  Piioce'i  line  exrared 
with  Riubard  II. ;  King  Edwanl'i  aecend  ton 
died  in  hia  infancy ;  Liond's  sole  chiid, 
Fhilippa,  and  her  hnaband,  Edmund  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March,  bad  »  aon,  Boger,  whcoe 
ehildren,  Edmund  and  Aone,  were  ia  Heniy 
V.'a  leien  the  only  deaomdants  of  Lionel, 
Duke  0?  Clarence.  In  1424  Edmuod  died 
childless.  Conaeqnently,  just  when  the  moat 
inefficieDt  of  t^e  rayal  descendanta  of  John  sf 
Oaunt,  Edward's  fourth  son,  was  beginning 
to  reign,  the  undoubted  repreaeatativs  of  the 
third  was  growing  np  into  a  manly  vigour 
and  s  healthy  robustneaa  of  chaaacter,  which 
promised  n  nially  competent  rular,  Biohard 
had  also  become  the  only  repniaentiitive  of 
the  family  of  York,  for  his  faUier,  buving 
conapircd  with  otheri  ogsiiiat  Henry  V.,  bad 
been  beheaded  in  the  Bummm'  of  1415,  sod  a 
few  months  afterwards  his  uncle,  Edmund, 
Dufce  of  York,  bftd  fallen  at  Agincoort,  leaving 

Notwithstanding  his  father'a  treeaon,  the 
full  fovour  ot  the  court  shone  upon  Bicfaard's 
path  from  the  first.  Ue  was  caretally  brought 
up  M  hia  father's,  mother's,  and  uncle's  heir, 
and  was  allowed  to  connect  himself  by 
marriage  with  the  wide-spread  and  influential 
Neville  family,  whose  bead,  Balf^  Earl  of 
Weatmoreland,  had  indeed  been  his  guardian 
"  ue.     He  wedded  Ralph's  daughter. 


WiUiam,  Lord    Fauoonberg,   and    Bichaid'a 

sons,  Richard,  Earl  of  'Warwick,  and  John, 
Lord  Mimtacnte ;  whUe  the  adviaera  of  Henry 
VI.  took  every  pains  to  add  to  hia  gttstnees. 
By  giving  bim  oommand  in  Fnnce  and  then 
makmg  hun  regsnt  there,  and  appointing  bini 
to  the  Iriah  Uentenancy,  they  tnrew  oppor- 
tunities in  his  way  whii^  he  was  able  and 
willing  to  turn  to  account.  He  waa,  tliere- 
fore,  between  1460  and  1460  the  foremoet 
man  in  England.  Yet  his  claim  to  the  throne 
was  not  put  forward  till  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  in  Oct.,  H60.  Its  soundness  if 
not  indisputable.  Succession  to  the  crown  did 
not  then  follow  the  same  rule  as  succession  to 
private  property;  the transmisEion  of  a  right 
to  the  throne  throng  an  heiress,  tuih  as 
Fhilippa  of  Clarence,  had  never  been  estab- 
lished, and,  even  if  it  were  admitted,  its 
virtue  was  destroyed  by  the  raity  yeoia'  pre- 
scription, the  Acfai  of  FBrliament,  and  the  oft- 
repeated  oaths  of  allegiance,  that  made  for 
Htnrr's  right.  The  lorde  ot  Parliament 
abiank  from  giving  judgment,  and  Richard 
agTe«l  not  to  press  bis  claim  on  being  de- 
clared Henry's  heir.  Slain  in  the  following 
December  with  hia  second  son,  Edmnnd,  after 
the  fight  of  Wakefield,  he  left  hia  ri^ta  to 
his  eldest  eon.  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  who 
soon  asserted  them  with  a  strong  bond.  Ed- 
ward simply  seized  the  crown  on  March  4, 
1481.  The  victory  of.  Towlon,  and  the  voice 
ot  a  Farliameut  that  met  in  November,  rati- 
fied the  act,  and  Edward  IV.  was  roct^niaed 
aa  full  king  from  the  date  ot  his  proclamation. 
Mismanagement,  and  the  alienation  of  War- 
wick, expelled  him  &om  tlie  kingdom  in  1470, 
bat  in  1471  he  recoverod  hia  royalty,  holding 
it  in  eecurity  till  hia  death  in  April,  1*83.  By 
that  time  his  second  brother,  Qeorge,  Duke  at 
Clarence,  was  dead,  despatched,  oa  a  eondem- 
nation  for  treeaon,  in  some  unknown  faahion ; 
but  Edward  left  two  sons,  Edward,  called  the 
Fifth,  and  Richaid,  and  five  daughteia.  Hia 
youngest  brother,  however,  Kiclwd,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  cunningly  supplanted  and  then 
murdered  the  two  soub,  reigning  as  Richard 
III.  for  two  years.  Ricbjird's  crimes  estranged 
from  him  several  staunch  Yoridata,  who  then 
promoted  a  marriage  between  Edward  IV.'s 
eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  Henry  Tudor. 
Before  the  combination  that  ensued  Richard 

Erished  on  Hoeworth  Pield  on  Aug.  22,  14BG. 
enry  married  Elisabeth,  and  thus  the  rival 
honaes  cooieaced.  Another  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward JV.'s  married  the  Earl  of  Devon,  and 
was  the  mother  of  tbe  Marquis  of  Exeter,  so 
fortunate  and  unfortunate  in  Henry  VIII.'s 
reign.  Clai«ncs.  who  was  married  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  elder  daughter,  leabella, 
left  two  children,  Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  was  kept  in  pristm  bv  Henry  VII.  tiU 
complicity  with  a  design  of  Ferkin  Warbeck's 
led  lo  his  execution,  and  Margaret,  created 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  executed  by  Henry 
VIU.    Tbec^kief  historical  diatincticn  of  the 
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Tork,  Edmokd  or  Ii1»olet,  Duei  or 
(».  1341,  d.  U02),  was  the  fifth  Km  of  Ed< 
ward  III.  la  1361  be  wa«  made  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  and  on  the  acceaaioii  of  Bddiud 
II.  waa  oppomted  one  of  the  councU  of  re- 
gency. He  did  not  take  any  promiiieiit  part 
in  the  bBttle*  of  his  nephew's  reign,  but  in 
13Sd  was  made  Duke  of  York,  and  in  1399, 
during  the  king's  absence  in  IreUnd,  waM 
appointed  regent.  On  Boliogbroke'e  landing, 
York  raised  a  force  to  oppose  him,  but  finding 
him  more  powerful  than  he  had  expected,  he 
v/a»  induced  to  make  temu  «ith  >iiTn,  and  to 
believe  that  Henry  had  no  tnutoroua  deeigni 
against  the  king.  Subeequentlj'  he  proposed 
to  Kichatd  to  remgn  the  crown,  thereby  pre- 
eerving  a  •emblance  of  legalit;  to  wW  waa 
in  reabty  a  rerolutioa.  After  thii  he  retired 
to  hia  domain,  where  he  spent  the  laet  years 
of  his  life.  He  figure*  as  a  weak  man,  of 
moderate  views,  and  always  ready  by  medi- 
ation to  prevent  dril  strife.  Hie  deasrtton 
of  Kichaid,  whoae  repreeentative  lie  was  in 
England,  can  scarcely  be  palliated,  particularly 
as,  if  he  had  made  a  firm  stand  on  hearing  of 
Bulingbroke'i  landing,  the  barona  would  pro- 
bably have  aubmitced.  Edmund  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Pedro 
the  Cruel  of  Castile,  and  aeciHidly  to  Joen, 
daughter  of  Thomaa  Holand,  Earl  of  Kemt. 

Tork,  Edwud,  Dtei  or  {J.  UIS),  was 
the  son  of  Edmond  of  Ijangley.  In  the  life- 
time of  his  father  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Rutland,  and  aabeeqaentlr  I>nkB  of  Albemarle 
by  Richard  II.  He  accompanied  the  king 
on  his  expedition  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1399, 
but,  on  learning  of  Bolingbroke'a  success, 
deserted  Richaid.  Henry  deprived  bim  of 
hie  dukedom,  but  despite  the  fact  that  Lord 
Fitzwalter  and  many  other  barona  accnted 
him  of  abetting  Richard  in  his  tynumioal 
acts,  he  received  no  other  paoishment.  In 
1400  he  conspired  with  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don and  others  against  Henry,  but  turned 
traitor,  and  revealed  the  plot  to  the  king.  He 
accompanied  Henry  V.  to  France,  and  was 
one  of  the  commanders  in  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  where  he  was  slain.  He  married 
Fhilippa,  daughter  of  Lord  Mohun,  bnt  loft 

Tork,  FttBDBttici  ArocBTDs,  Dvxa  or 
(b.  IT63,  J.  IS27),  was  the  second  son  of 
George  III.,  and,  as  early  as  his  elder  brother, 
broke  sway  from  the  rigid  discipline  by  which 
their  parento  fondly  hoped  to  preserve  them 
from  uie  evils  of  Uie  world.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  was  created  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  and  Earl  of  Ulster.  But  already  in 
hia  thud  year  he  hod  been  elevatwl  by  his 


father  to  the  half-secularised  bishopric  of 
OsuabrQck.  In  1791  ha  married  Charlotte, 
eldest  daughter  of  Frederick  William,  King 
of  Pruasia,  when  his  income  was  increased 
by  a  vole  of  £30,000  per  annum.  In 
1793  he  was  placed  in  command  of  on 
expedition  to  me  Netherlands,  to  act  with 
the  Prince  of  Saia-Coburg  against  France. 
Thou^  giving  some  proofs  of  personal 
gallantry,  he  soon  made  it  clear  that  his 
royal  birUi  was  his  only  qualification  for 
command.  Foitonately  for  England  the 
duke  became  disgusted  at  bis  want  ot 
success,  and  retreated,  leaving  Abercrombjr 
in  command.  As  a  reward  for  the  military 
ability  displayed  in  this  campaign,  he  was  ia 
179fi  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Forces,  and  in  1799  was  again  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  an  expedition  to  the  Low 
Countries,  in  which,  however,  the  only 
successes  gained  were  due  to  Abercromby. 
"Hie  campaign  finally  ended  in  a  disgraceful 
convention  with  the  Pronch.  The  duke  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  ofBce  because  of  the 
shameful  disclosures  as  to  the  way  in  which 
he  allowed  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Clarke,  to 
influence  the  military  appoiiitmeata,  but  was 
later  restored  to  his  old  office  under  his 
Inother's  regency.  His  last  act  in  public  life 
was  a  most  violent  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  against  Catholic  Emancipation  in  1826. 
In  the  following  January  he  died. 

Tork,  RicHABD,  Deis  OF  [i.  rireaHlO,d. 
I4S0],  waa  the  son  of  Kichard,  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, by  Anne,  daughter  of  Roger,  Earl  of 
March.  In  1425  he  was  relieved  from  the 
effects  of  his  lather's  attainder,  and  succeeded 
to  the  ealates  and  titles  of  bis  uncles,  Edward, 
Duke  at  York,  and  Edmond,  Earl  of  Marc^ 
In  1430  he  was  made  Constable  of  England, 
in  1432  he  was  appointed  guardian  of  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  and  in  1436  was  made 
regent  of  France,  and  advanced  with  an  anny 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  In  the  next 
year  he  was  recaJled,  but  in  1440  was  ap- 
pointed regent  again,  holding  office  till  1446. 
In  1449  he  was  made  Lieuttomnt  of  Ireland, 
and  governed  that  country  with  great  wisdom 
and  moderatioa  during  the  one  year  loi 
which  be  held  this  poet.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1460  he  came  prominently  forward 
aa  the  opponent  of  the  Duke  of  Somateet.  He 
was  as  popular  as  Somerset  was  odious,  and 
bad  poweiTul  atliee  in  the  Nevilles,  with  whom 
be  was  closely  connected  by  his  marriage  with 
CecUy,  daughter  of  the  £arl  of  Weatmore- 
land.  In  1451  a  proposal  was  made  in 
Parliament  that  York  should  be  declared  heir 
to  the  crown,  but  this  was  not  seriously  enter- 
tained, and  the  proposer  was  imprisoned.  In 
1462  York,  declaring  that  his  sole  object  was 
to  rid  the  king  of  Somerset  and  oUier  evil 
connsellras,  raised  a  force,  and  inarched  to 
London.  Henry  met  him  at  Blacklieath,  and 
Yorii  laid  befOTe  him  ■  bill  of  aoooMtion 
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dgaiiiBt  Samenet,  at  the  Mme  time  tweariog 
feah;  to  the  king,  tutd  promiBiDg  for  the 
future  to  sue  for  remedy  in  legal  form.  The 
birth  of  ao  heir  to  Henry  in  1453  deprived 
Turk  of  all  hope  of  eacceeding  peacefully  to 
the  throoe,  while  the  imbecility  of  the  king 
ffsve  him  the  office  of  Protector,  which  he 
held  till  Henry's  recovetr  in  1465,  SomerMt 
beinr  in  prison  during  this  period.  On  the 
king's  lestoration  to  health  York  wai  dis- 
misaed  and  Somerset  reinstated.  The  first 
hattle  of  St.  Albsng  followed,  in  which  the 
latter  woa  eUin,  and  the  king  shortly  after- 
wards becoming  once  more  imbecile,  York 
was  again  appointed  Protector.  When  in 
Fab.,  1456,  Henry  recovered,  and  York  wai 
relieved  of  his  office,  two  yean  of  comparative 
peace  followed,  and  in  Much,  1468,  a  great 
pacification  I«ok  pliKM  at  St.  Paul's.  The 
aus^vemment    and     migfortunes     of    the 


lutiy,  and  the  alienation  of  the  Nevilloi 
Rave  York  another  opportunity  in  1459.  The 
Yorldsts  were  marching  south  when  I^rd 
Audley  tried  to  stop  thein  at  Slore  Heath, 
but  was  defeated,  and  battle  waa  imminent  at 
Ludlow  when  the  delection  of  Trollop  alarmed 
the  Yorkists,  and  they  Qed.  The  duke  went 
to  Ireland,  and  in  ike  Parliament  held  at 
CoTontry  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  attainted. 
In  1460  the  Yorkiflt  lords  planned  a  return  to 
England,  and  York  issued  a  manifeeto  against 
the  royal  ministers.  The  battle  of  North- 
ampton placed  the  Idng  st  their  morcy,  and 
the  Parliament  which  met  repealed  the  duke's 
attainders.  York  now  for  the  firat  time 
asserted  his  claim  to  (he  throne,  and  after  a 
loDK'  discuaHion  a  compromise  was  effected,  by 
which  Henry  was  to  retain  the  crown  during 
his  life-time,  after  which  it  wa«  t«  revert  to 
York  and  Ms  hoin.  Ueanwhile  the  duke 
and  his  sons  were  not  to  molest  the  king, 
any  attempt  on  the  duke's  life  was  made 
high  treason,  and  the  principality  of  Wales 
WBshanded  over  tohim.  However,  Margaret, 
who  refused  to  recognise  this  arrangement. 


The  battle  of  Wakctield  ensued  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  when  York  was  slain.  His 
head  was  jJaced  on  the  walls  of  York,  gar- 
nished with  a  paper  crown,  bat  was  taken 
down  after  the  battle  of  Towton.  By  his 
marriage  with  Cecilv  Neville  the  duke  had 
eight  SOD*  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  four 
sons  and  one  daughter  died  in  childhood.  Of 
the  others,  Edward  and  Itichaid  became 
Idngs,  Edmund  was  killed  at  Wakefield,  and 
George  was  created  Duke  of  Ciarenoe.  His 
daughters  were  Anne,  who  married  the  Duke 


Torks,  Chaubs  (b.  1723.  d.  1770),  was  the 
second    son    of   the   first  Lord  Uaidwicke. 

Called  to  the  bar  in  1743,  he  soon  obtained  a 
large  practice,  and  in  the  next  year  made  his 
reputation  as  a  jurist  by  the  puhlication  of 
Som>  Duiitidemtuia4  m  ikt  Law  ef  forfeiture 
for  Righ  Trtatctt.  In  1747  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  Eeignte,  and  in  Nov.,  175S, 
he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General.  In  the 
following  July  he  was.  doomed  to  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment when  Pitt  insisted  on  "laHig 
ftitt  Attorney-General  over  his  head.  For 
this  slight  he  never  quite  fornve  Pitt,  and 
on  the  accession  of  Geoi^  III.  attached 
himself  to  Bute.  On  Piatt's  appointment  to 
the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Common  I'leos 
in  Jan.,  1762,  he  became  Attomey-CieneraL 
Bute's  administration,  however,  was  short- 
lived, and  early  in  1763,  he  made  wav  for  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton.  Out  of  office  Yorke's  re- 
putation in  the  House  rose.  He  strongly 
condemned  the  action  of  the  geverament  in 
JHHiiiTig  general  wanante.  In  1765  he  become 
again  Attorney- General  during  the  Rocking- 
ham administration,  but  resigned  his  office.on 
their  falling  in  the  following-  year,  and  con- 
tinued in  opposition  until  the  Ust  few  days  of 
his  life,  hut  his  activity  was  oonfined  for  the 
most  part  to  the  courts,  snd  was  not  employed 
in  any  vigorous  oppoeition  to  the  govern- 
ment. Towards  the  beginning  of  1770,  an. 
the  resignation  of  Lord  C^den,  he  was 
ofiered  the  chancellorship — a  post  which  he 
accepted  after  having  declined  it  twice. 
Within  a  week  of  this  date  he  died,  suspected 
of  having  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by 


uspbeU,  U«a  of  Ou  CKvuaiUtrt ;  Treralnii, 
Iv  Uft  of  F<m  ;  lean,  Hnurir  oj  OtoTit  111.  ,- 
Ipole,  Ifnwir  d/  GtoTit  lU.;  BocUaglun.. 


CuspbeU,  Lita  of  flu  dtanaiUtn ;  ' 
Baritf  Ufi    ■  "       '  •■       ■     ■ " 

Wslpole,  ]_ ,    _._. 

ll*iiwir;  LiUtn  oj  J»iiu 


Torka,  5iBltoLAin>0f.  lG87),wasa'■s(d- 
die^  of  fortune,"  who  wsa  the  tntter  enemy 
of  Loicealer,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been 
instrumentnl  in  bringing  about  the  treachery 
of  8ir  William  Stanley  in  delivering  up 
Deventer  to  the  Spaniards  (1987).  At  the 
■Bme  time  Yorke  himself  gave  up  the  forts  at 
Zutpben,  ol  which  he  was  in  command,  and 
went  over  te  Philip. 

Torktown,  Thk  Bcbubmubii  of  (Oct.  19, 

17B1),  is  memorable  as  the  last  important 
act  of  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
Early  in  August  Gomwallis  had,  in  obedience 
to  orders  from  Clinton,  withdrawn  into  York- 
town,  a  plaoe  whose  ^aty  required  a  natal 
superiority  in  its  defenders,  and  at  this 
time  that  superiority  had  passed  away  to 
the  French,  who  had  a  laige  fleet  under 
Be  Qrosse  in  tboae  waters.  Comwallis  was 
aware  of  the  danger  of  bis  position,  espe- 
cially BO  when,  en  Sept  28,  the  combined 
French  and  American  armies  appeared  in 
light.     On  Oct.  1  thra  inTeatmant  wh  ctan- 
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pleted,  imd  works  were  begun  with  a  view  to 
the  bombardment  of  the  English  poaitioD. 
After  an  inefiectuol  attempt  to  ctury  the  in- 
baibj  acroaa  the  atioit  into  Olouceater,  a  snull 
town  OQ  the  oppomte  headland,  ComwaUia 
Bsnt  A  flag  of  truce  propoeing  to  capitulate  on 
condition  that  the  gamsoDf  of  Olouceiter  and 
Torktown  should  be  sent  home  on  their  word 
of  honour  not  afain  to  serve  against  AmeriOi 
or  her  allies.  Waahington  would  not  accept 
theee  terma,  and  flnaUjr  Comwallis  sor- 
Tendered  his  public  storee  and  artiUerj  in  the 
two  forts,  as  well  as  all  the  shipping  in  the 
harbour,  the  men  to  remain  pnaonera  of  war 
in  America,  the  ships  to  become  the  property 
of  France.  With  the  sarreader  at  Yocktown 
the  war  wm  Tirtaall;  at  an  end. 

BuDOron,  Eiterv  «/  tToiM  8l»f;  UaboD, 
Hiitorv- 

Tonng,  Aktkus  {b.  1711,  d.  ISIO),  was  a 
writer  of  numerous  works  on  sgricalture  and 
rural  eoonomj,  to  collect  informtttian  on 
which  subjects  he  made  nnmeroua  joumeyi 
through  the  Britilh  lules  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent. In  I7S4  he  published  a  periodical  work 
(&Ued  the  Annalt  of  AgrieuUun.  In  1789  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Yoang's  works,  especially  his 
Tetitiail  Arilhmttie  (1774)  and  his  Tratdt 
(1792),  are  of  very  great  value  for  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  state  of  society,  tnuls,  and 
agriculture  in  England,  Ireland,  and  France. 
Young's  account  of  Fiance,  which  ha  visited 
on  the  eve  of  the  Bevolutian,  is  of  singular 
intareot. 

Xomif,  BoBUT  (d.  1700),  one  of  the 
moot  disreputable  informers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Irish 
Church,  but  was  eipeiled  from  bia  first  parish 
for  immorality,  and  from  his  tbird  for  bigamy. 
In  1884  he  was  convicted  of  having  lorgod 
Santirof  t'B  signature,  and  was  seoteoced  to  the 
pillory  and  imprisonment.  When  Monmouth's 
insnrrection  1:ni:ike  out  he  gave  witness  of  a 
pretended  conspiracy  in  Suffolk  against  the 
king,  but  his  evidence  was  proved  to  be  false. 
After  the  Eevolution  he  determined  to  become 
an  accuser  of  the  Jacobites,  and  concocted  a 
story  of  a  plot  against  William  and  Hory.  In 
1692,  he  foiled  a  paper  purporting  to  be  an 
association  for  the  restoration  of  tbe  banished 
king,  to  which  he  appended  the  names  of 
Marlborough,  Combury,  Salisbury,  Bancroft, 
and  Spmt,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  A  SDb- 
ordinate  agent  named  Blackhead  dropped  ths 
paper  in  one  of  Sprat's  flower-pots.  Young 
thereupon  laid  information  before  the  Privy 
CouDciI.  Marlborough  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  Sprat  taken  into  custody,  but  the 
document  could  not  be  found.  Blacldie&d 
thereupon  rescned  it  from  its  hiding-place, 
and  gave  it  to  Young,  who  had  it  conveyed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  when  con- 
fronted by  Sprat,  Blackhead  lost  hia  presence 
of  mind,  and  confessed  aU.  Toong,  however, 
B1ST.-3&* 


with  unblushing  effrontery  p .. 

denial.    Young  was  imprisoned  and  pilloried. 
He  wa«  finally  hanged  tor  coining. 

Totmg  England  7«rtr>  1^*>  **"  '^^ 
name  given  to  a  gnnip  of  Tory  politidona 
during  the  Com-I^w  struggle*  of  1S42 — 46, 
mostly  young  members  of  aristocratic  fsniilieB. 
They  came  prominently  before  the  public  in 
the  antnnmof  1S44.  It  was  the  the<^  of  the 
Young  England  Party  that  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancient  relation  between  rich 
and  poor  should  be  restored.  The  landowners 
and  wealthy  classes  were  to  be  the  benevolent 

Sotectors  and  leaders,  while  the  poor  were  to 
obedient  and  trustful  dependanta.  Every 
effort  was  to  be  made  to  improve  the  material 
condition  of  tbe  labouring  classes,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  firm  resistance  was  t«  be 
offered  to  the  levelling  spirit  of  the  age,  to 
tree-tiade,  and  to  tbe  principles  of  the  Libe- 
rals generally.  Combined  with  a  good  deal 
of  coxcombry  and  conceit,  there  was  an  ele- 
ment of  usefulness  in  the  Young  Englanders. 
"  What  the  Tractorian  priesthood  were  at 
this  time  requiring  of  their  flocks,"  says  Miss 
Martineau,  "  the  Young  England  pohticianB 
were  striving  for  with  the  woridng  clsMCS  4 
and  tbe  spectacle  was  seen  of  6un&y  sports 
encouraged,  as  in  the  old  Catholic  times  ;  and 
popular  festivals  revived  at  which  young 
lo^  and  members  of  Parliament  pulled  aa 
their  coats  to  play  cricket  with  the  labourers, 
or  moved  about  among  the  crowd  in  the  park 
or  on  the  green,  in  the  stylo  of  the  feudal 
superior  of  old."  In  Forliiunent  the  Young 
England  politicians,  atltictinK  to  believe  in 
the  "  Old  Tory  principles  "  ol  the  preceding 
century,  chiefly  distii^^uiahed  themselves  by 
their  noisy  opposition  to  the  Wibigs.  They 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  vio- 
lently attacked  Feel  lor  bis  chMige  «f  policy, 
and  declined  to  Join  the  PeelitOA.  Axaans 
their  most  prominemt  membera  ware  Lord  J. 
Manners,  and  the  Bon.  Q.  SmyOte,  member 
for  Canterbury ;  and  Mc  Disraeli  lent  them 
faia  support,  aad  ihs  looked  «pau  in  some  sort 
as  their  letlder. 

Minliuui,  BM.  0/  tlu  Ph«,  H.  SIO. 
Toiing  T'^''^'**  Piu^.  The  group  of 
men  known  under  this  name,  among  whom 
Oavan  Dnf[y,  Ueagbet;  auA  Mitchell  are  the 
best  known,  were  at  first  followen  of 
O'Connell,  and  did  much  for  the  Irish  causa 
by  writing  papen,  hiatorical  romances,  and 
national  sosigs,  aad  by  publisbing  cJd  ones. 
In  1843  they  separated  iitaa  O'Connell  after 
his  &iture  to  lepel  force  by  foroe  at  Clontarf, 
and  begm  to  be  known  as  the  Physical  Force 
Party.  In  1848  Smith  O'Brien  became  their 
leader,  and  as  a  consequence  of  his  futile 
attempt  at  rebellion,  many  of  them  wei« 
sentenced  to  tnnnrartation,  or  at  least  had  to 
leave  Ireland.     Some  of  them,  like  Gavan 
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Ismftwi  Bliali  l^-  ISO2),  the  nler  ot 
AJgbanutan,  thttAtened  to  iDvs4e  Isdik 
duiins  the  fMi*  1796 — 93,  sod  even  entered 


-with  Pania  agwut  him,  and  iotenuLl  facdoiu 
preventfld  his  intended  invanou.  He  was 
■lain  during  the  civil  war  in  181)2. 

Zemiadftxaf  Thb,  are  Indian  revenue 
oScera  to  uliom  the  liKht  of  collecting  bo  much 
Teveoue  wsa  originaUy  farmed  out  by  the 
Mogid  dynaaty.  These  office™  tended  to  be- 
come hereditary,  and  thus  to  asnune  the  posi- 
tion of  an  aristocracT  collecting  tribute  from 
the  land,  a  quota  of  which  was  paid  into  the 
coffen  of  the  itete.  la  Corewsliia's  eettle- 
ment  of  Bengal  theae  taz-gatherera  vers 
elevated  into  landed  aristocracy,  on  the  model 
of  the  EDglish.  The  term  "  mmindar  "  has 
consequently  become  identified  in  inBaning 
irith  the  expreraiaQ  "  landed  proprietor.'' 

Znlaatain,  William  Hikst  Nabsjid 
(rf.  1702),  vaa  an  iJlegitimata  couBJn-Rernian 
of  WiUiam  of  Orange,  afterwai^  William 
in.,  and  employed  by  him  in  the  intrigues 
with  the  English  Opposition  in  1687.  "  Uia 
bearing  was  that  of  a  gallant  soldier :  s  mili- 
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tary  man  who  had  never  appeared  to  trouble 
himaeU  abont  political  afiurs  could,  withoat 
exciting  any  aoapidon,  hold  with  the  English 
aristocTHoy  an  intercoune  which,  if  he  had 
been  a  noted  maatar  of  statecraft,  would  have 
been  jealously  watched-"  He  was  again  salt 
to  congtatulste  King  Jamee  on  the  birth  of 
the  Frince  of  Wales.  When  WUliam  in- 
vaded England,  Ziilestoin  was  sent  to  Jamee 
declining  a  proposed  confennce  with  the 
Pnnce  ut  Orange.  On  the  aoeeision  of 
William  he  was  made  Haster  of  the  Bobes. 
In  1661  be  accompanied  William  hi  Holland. 
In  160S  Zulest^  was  created  Earl  of  Koch- 
ford,  and  received  large  granti  of  property  in 
Ireland,  which  were  attacked  by  the  Commons 
in  the  Resumption  fiilL 

Zntphan,  Thb  Battle  of  (Sept  22, 
1686),  was  fought  in  Guelderland  between 
the  Bpanisids  under  the  Frinoe  of  Parma  and 
the  KngHih  forces,  who  were  iuii|ii>tjng  the 
Dntch,  nnder  the  Earls  of  LeiceMer  snd 
Essex  and  Lord  WiUoughby.  The  E^li^ 
were  besieging  Zutphen.  and  attempted  lo 
cut  ofi  a  force  which  was  bringing  provisioDS 
to  the  betesgoered  gamson;  but  were  com- 
pletely foiled.  The  battle  is  famona  ss  the 
one  in  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  received  hii 
death- wound- 

■oUer,  Ddcli  B4>sHio, 
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,,  Tm  Dkclaratiok  of  (April  *, 
166D],wa8  tent  toEngl&nd  by  CharU*  II.  after 
negotiBtions  had  been  opened  vich  him  by 
Monk  for  hi>  letnni  to  England.  In  this  he 
promised  ( 1 )  pardon  to  all  who  ihould  apply 
for  it  within  forty  daya,  except  auch  as 
should    ba    excepted    by     Parliament ;     ( 2) 


in  nutten  of  religion  which  do  not  duturb 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom ; "  and  that  he  vonld 
consent  to  any  Act  of  Parliiinient  for  grant- 
ing this  indulgence ;  (3)  that  all  claima  to 
landed  property  ahould  be  detenninad  in 
Parliament:  »"1  {*)  ^  payment  of  arreaxa 
to  Monk's  soldiers. 

nc  text  of  tha  DedonUon  ii  tiTSD  hi  Clami- 
Am,  Bitt.  b/Ou  B4l>lli<M  lad.  1S&,  tU.  MZ). 

Brawsr,  John  Shnren  (#.  isio,  d. 

1879),  graduated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
in  1R33.  From  1841  till  18TT  he  was  Professor 
of  Englinh  Literature  and  History  at  Kini^'s 
College,  London.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  to  edit  the  Caimdari  of 
Slate  Faptn  relating  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vin.,  and  wrote  some  masterly  mtroductiona 
to  th(«n.  Mr.  Brewer's  introduction*  and 
prefaces  to  tha  Calendar  have  been  collected 
under  the  title,  The  Riig»  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
fonn  one  of  the  meet  important  historical  works 
produced  in  England  during  recent  yeait. 
Dalling  utd  Bolwev,  Hs^'aT  Ltttok 

EiRLl    BULWBB,  LOBD   (*,   1804,  d.    1872),  WB« 

the  son  of  General  Bulver,  and  elder  brother 
of  Lord  Lyttoo.  After  sixteen  years  in  the 
diplomatic  serrice,  he  was  sent  as  minister  to 
Uadrid  in  1 843,  where  he  remained  until  in 
1848  be  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom 
upon  presenting  to  the  queen-mother  Xord 
PalmOTston's  recommendations  ia  adopt  a 
mora  liberal  policy.  From  1819  to  1852  he 
was  minister  at  Washington  (where  he 
negotiated  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty),  and 
from  1862  to  18S6  at  Florence.  In  1867  ha 
BBCceeded  Lord  Stratford  do  Eedcliffe  as 
amlxuBador  at  Constantinople,  and  held  this 

Ki  till  1BJ5.     In  1871  he  was  created  Baron 
lling  and  Bulwer. 

EoolMia«Uo«l 
Thb.    In  I83G  a  coi 

"  t«  consider  the  state  of  the  seveml 
in  England  and  Wales  with  leference  to  the 
amount  of  their  revenues,  and  the  more  eqnal 
disthbntion  of  episoopAl  dotiM ;  to  connder 


also  the  state  of  cathedral  and  coDe^ato 
churches  with  a  view  to  the  miggeetion  of 
such  meaaurefl  as  may  render  them  more 
conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Established 
Church :  Euid  to  deviae  the  beat  means  of 
providing  for  the  cure  of  souls,  with  special 
reference  to  the  residence  of  the  clergy  on 


revenues,  and  tl 
provide  for  worship  in  poor  districts  by 
the  appropriation  of  part  of  the  revenues  of 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  and  of  tha 
surplus  revenuea  of  certain  bishoprics.  For 
this  latter  purpose  a  commisBJon  was  created 
hy  an  Act  of  1836  with  all  the  powers  of  a 
perpetual  oorporatiDn.  In  1860  the  Queen  was 
empowered  to  nominate  two  "  Church  Estates 
Commissioners"  (one  paid),  and  the  arch- 
bishop, one  (paid).  These  were  to  be  members 
of  the  Eocleeiastical  Commission,  and  to  form 
with  two  other  roembera  the  "Church Estates' 
Committee,"  which  was  to  manage  all  the 
property  of  the  Commission.  They  wore  em- 
powered  by  Acts  of  1860  and  1860  to  Becur« 
fixed  instead  of  their  fluctuating  incomea  to 
bishops,  and  to  manage  episcopal  estates. 
They  make  grants  to  or  increase  the  endow- 
ments of  poor  livinn,  and  arrange  for  the 
creation  of  new  paridiea;  and  their  connent  ii 
necessary  for  leasee,  exchange  of  advowsons, 
&c.     In  1866  the^  became  also  the  Church 
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[finitcrMtediiil818). 
>/  t)H  KccIm.  CmiKlnlmfnt 
air,  ii.  aow  i  Elliot,  n*  SUI* 
and  tht  CK%rck,  Is  £nvl.  Oittm  SeritL 

[W.  J.  A.] 
Elgin,  Jakes  Bbcci,  8th  Eabi.  of  (A, 
1811,  d.  I86S],  was  tha  eldest  son  of  Thomas, 
■evtinth  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  eleventh  Earl  of 
Kincardine.  He  entered  Parliament  as 
member  for  Southampton  in  the  Conservative 
interest,  in  1841.  In  1842  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Commons  on  being  appointed 
Qovemor-Gsneral  of  Jamaica.  In  1840  ha 
was  seat  to  Canada  to  deal  with  tho  diffi- 
culties which  bad  BTisen  there.  He  carried 
out  the  conciliatory  policy  of  his  father-in- 
law.  Lord  Durham ;  preserved  neutrality  be- 
tween Uie  two  parties ;  developed  the  resource* 
of  the  country',  agricultural  and  commercial : 
and  did  much  to  quell  discontent  and  render 
more  seoure  the  ties  between  Canada  and  the 
mother  oooutry.    In  reward  tor  these  aerrioM 
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im  was  mised  to  the  Engligh  peera^  with  tha 
titis  of  Baron  Elgin.  From  Caiu<l&  he  weat 
to  China  tia  special  ambauador,  and  sucoeee- 
tuHy  negotiated  the  Peace  of  TientiiD  after 
the  capture  of  CuDton  and  the  rout  of  the 
Celestiala.  In  1859  he  entered  Lord  Pal- 
meratOD'e  cabinet,  with  the  office  of  Foat- 
master-Oeneial.  In  consequence,  howaver, 
of  tha  rafuaal  of  the  Chineee  to  receive  hia 
brother,  Mr.  Bruce,  aa  envoy,  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty,  which  refusal  was  followed 
by  the  disaster  on  the  Poiho,  ha  vas  sent 
agtlin  to  aiutoin  English  authority,  and  was 
once  nior«  completely  successful  |1860).  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  to  suoceed 
Lord  Canning  as  Ooveruor-Qencnil  of  India. 
Under  bis  judicious  amngementa  India 
made  considerable  advaucei  in  fiaaiicial  and 
commercial  prosperity.  He  provoked  no 
contests,  and  attempted  no  acqniaitiuns  of 
torritory,  but  developed  the  internal  and 
material  resources  of  the  countrv.  In  the 
autumn  of  1863  Lord  Elgin  started  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  north  of  India  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  Cashmere.  He  was 
aeiled  with  illness  in  the  Himalayan  Passes, 
and  died  Nov.,  1863. 

EllanbOTOVgll,  Edwaud  Law,  Eakl  of 
(i.  1700,  d.  1871!:  He  was  the  son  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Ellenborough ;  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge ;  entered  Parliament 
in  ISH:  but  was  soon  removed  to  the  Upper 
House  on  succeeding  his  father  as  Baron 
Ellenborough  in  1818.  He  first  took  office 
as  Lotd  Privy  Seal  in  tha  Duke  of  Wei. 
lington's  administratioD.  In  1834  he  vas 
appointed  President  ol  the  Board  of  Control 
in  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  government;  and 
occupied  the  same  position  in  Sir  Hobert's 
second  administration  of  1841.  Soon  after, 
he  accepted  the  Qovemor-Osneralship  of 
India,  where  he  anived  early  in  1842.  Under 
his  administration  in  that  country,  was  au- 
complished  the  expedition  into  Afghanistan, 
under  Ganerals  Pollock  and  ICott,  which 
reaolled  in  the  Tecapture  of  G-huzni  and 
Cabui,  and  tiie  rescue  of  I^y  Sale  and 
,  tha  other  English  prisoners.  The  conquest 
of  Scinde  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  1843, 
was  also  undertaken  by  Lord  Ellenborough's 
government,  bat  We  policy  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Coiut  of  Directors,  and 
in  1844  he  was  recalled  by  that  body.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  defended  Lord 
Bllenborough's  policy  in  Parliament,  and  on 
his  return  home  he  was  created  an  earL  From 
Jan.  to  July,  1846,  he  filled  the  post  of  the 
I'iiBt  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Sir  R.  Peel's 
administiation,  and  in  1868  he  undertook  for 
two  months,  under  Lord  Derby's  administra- 
tion, his  old  office  of  Prcsideat  of  the  Boaid 
of  Control.  After  this  time  be  did  not  again 
take  office,  though  he  continued  to  be  a  most 
powerful  and  eloquent  speaker  in  the  House 
^Lonls. 


Fnmioi    d*OnoTO,  Tm  Biitli  or 

(Mayo,  1811),wasoneof  the  most  hard  fought 
and  critical  battles  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
Wellington's  object  was  to  cover  the  siege  of 
Almeida,  while  Maosena  was  attempting  to 
relieve  the  place.  Wellington  accordingly 
took  up  a  position  on  strong  ground  to  the 
east  ol  Almeida,  between  that  place  and 
Ciudad  Rodiigo,  After  a  battle  wluch  lasted 
all  day,  the  French  withdrew  to  a  positioD 
which  they  nuuntained  for  two  days  without 
makinf  any  demonstration  of  attack ;  and  on 
the  lOtK&Ussena  wiUidrew  acuMS  the  Aguudo. 
"  Both  sides  claimed  tJie  victory,  and  Maaaens 
had  oettainly  gained  great  advanlafea  at  first." 
NevertheleHe,  Wellington  had  obtained  his 
object,  while  Massena  had  failed  to  relieve 
Almeida.  [Pxniksuiau  Wab.] 
Kaiilar,  PntiMlar  War. 

Qilds  [probably  from  Anglo-Saxon  rtUaii, 

to  pay).  Associations  of  various  kinds,  for 
mutual  assistance,  were  of  considerable  anti- 
quity in  England.  Among  the  Anglo-iiaxona 
three  kinds  of  gilds  may  bo  distinguiahed — 
religious  and  social  gilds,  "  frithgilds,"  and 
menihant  gilds.  Of  the  first  of  these,  two  well- 
known  examples  are  the  gilds  of  Abbolsbury 
and  of  Exeter,  of  which  the  at&tutea,  dating 
from  the  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh  century, 
[irescribe  conbibutiona  towards  fauta  and  {or 


gild  at  Cambridge,  of  the  same  period,  did 
more  than  provide  for  mutual  help  of  this 
sort ;  it  exalted  recompaase  from  thieves  who 
robbed  its  members,  and  paid  wergiH  for  a 
brother  who  slew  a  man  rightsou^-.  Such 
Mguta^ona  imply  that  a  certain  authority 
was  recf^nised  in  the  gild  officeiv,  and  the 
gild  itself  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as 
a  rudimentary  town  corporation. 

In  the  lawB  of  Ini  mention  is  made  of  the 
gegiltUui,  to  whom  the  wergild  of  a  stianger 
was  to  be  paid ;  and  those  of  Alfred  fix  the 
share  to  be  paid  or  received  by  the  gtgiUuH 
of  a  man  wbo  is  without  relatives.  Con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  these  enactments  a 
long  controversy  has  arisen,  which  has  aa  yet 
come  to  no  definite  result;  posaibl;r  they 
merely,  refer  to  gilds  of  foreigners  in  the 
seaport  towns ;  possibly  they  indicate  a 
sj'Elem  of  gilds  spread  over  the  whole 
country.  In  the  latter  case,  we  most  BUppoee 
that  gilds  grew  up  to  take  the  place  at  the 
family  for  the  purposes  of  police,  when  the 
family  tie  began  to  be  loosened.  We  are  on 
surer  ground  when  we  come  to  tha  Judicia 
CiHtatii  LontUmia  of  the  time  of  Athcbtan, 
which  deecribea  itself  as  *'  ordained  and  con- 
firmed by  the  bishops  and  reeves  of  Londcm 
among  our  /rilHfi^Uat  [brethren  of  a  peaM 
gild],  as  well  eorlish  as  ceorlish,"  to  supple- 
ment the  decrees  of  recent  Witenagemota. 
It  provides  for  common  bantmets,  and  the 
ninmnp  of   fuofinl   Dsalms.    £ut  its   chief 
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object  ia  the  entorceineiit  of  mntnal  ddence; 
paymeut  is  made  towoida  s  common  iniuiance 
and  poUoe  fund ;  diiections  are  given  tor  the 
parmit  of  tliievefl  and  the  exaction  of  com' 
penntdon ;  and  the  memben  are  airaiiged  in 
bodies  of  tens  and  hundredi  under  headmen. 
Thia  ordinance  may  be  interpreted  either  &a 
pointing:  to  the  creation  de  nom  by  the  public 
anthoritiM  ot  an  organiaiitdon  tor  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  or  as  merely  the  recognition 
of  inititntioiis  already  eiiatiiig.  In  any  case, 
nich  a  ayBtem  vas  pmbably  peculiar  to 
London.  While  social  and  religioiu  gildi 
existed  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Agea, 
there  la  no  mention  of  frithgilds  after  the 
Ccmqnest. 

The  merchant  gild  {pilda  Huivtiltria, 
eMfOHMiM  fiida),  ox  Hanaa,  probably  arose  in 
Beverai  towns  in  ttie  early  p«t  of  the  eleventh 
oentory.  As  seen  eooa  after  the  Con- 
quest, it  owns  property,  contains  all  the 
traders  of  the  town,  and  regulates  its  trade. 


token  of  municipal  indspendence  ;  it  was 
fact,  if  not  in  thecvy,  the  governing  body  of  the 
town  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  exist.  It  ia 
recognised  by  GlanviU  as  identical  with  the 
DMHuoM  of  the  privileged  towns,  themunici- 
ml  cmpoiHtiiim  ot  the  uler  age."  [Stubbs.) 
[Towns.] 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  reiation 
between  the  mercbant  gild  and  the  trade  or 
crait  gilds  which  Snrt  became  prominent  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  These  gradually 
obtained  n>yal  sanction,  and  during  the 
fonrtoentli  centory  gained  complete  conlmil  of 
industry.  In  most  cases  the  merchant  gild  was 
entirely  merged  in  the  corporation  ;  while  the 
ti«de  gilds  became  completely  self-govern- 
ing, and  imposed  on  tbeii  members  minute 
regulations  as  to  trade  processes  and  personal 
morality.  It  was  an  industry  of  small  shops 
and  of  geueisl  equality;  for  each  master 
omployed  only  two  or  tliree  workmen  (who 
earned  at  least  half  as  much  as  he  did,  and 
might  fairly  hope  to  become  mastan  in  their 
turn),  together  with  an  apprentice  or  so.  But 
with  the  beginning  of  tbe  fifteenth  century, 
it  became  in  some  crafts  veiy  difficult  to  rise 
to  the  position  of  master,  and  there  are  traces 
of  tbe  fonOBtion  of  aeparata  yeomen's,  i.t., 

Cmeymen'g,  gilds.  This  part  of  gild  history 
not  yet  been  adequatolyezamined,  andthe 
stages  m  change  are  not  clear.  It  is,  how- 
ever, evident  that  in  suite  of  the  Statute  of 
Apprentices  by  which  Elizabeth  extended  the 
gild  regnlationa  as  to  apprentices  to  all  the 
trades   m  existence  at  the  timo,  tbe  gilds 


During  the  seventeenth  century  the  small- 
shop  system  gave  way  to  the  domestic 
system,  and  that  in  the  eighteenth  to  the 
factory  ayatem ;  and  early  in  the  present 
centnry  tns   last   Temnants  of  the  gild  re- 
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strictionswereabolishedby statute.  [Tbadxb' 
Umions.] 

It  is  to  be  added  that  tlie  Act  of  Edward 
VI.  conflscatdng  all  the  gild  endowmstts 
(except  those  of  the  London  Grilds  or 
Companies),  on  tbe  pretence  that  they  were 
applied  to  Buperetitioiis  uses,  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  pauperism  which  made  the 
Poor  Law  ot  Elizabeth  neceBBary. 


on  Tkt  Miitirn  oad  Dtulammi  qf  Ot 
tonndatdoa  of  slnKiat  all  that  ha*  been  wniun 
on  tbs  snblaot  In  England  nbsaqBsDtlr. 
KuT  at  his  oonelnaiMis  have  been  diipu^il 
br  Ochenkooskl,  SndlMdi  ITlirtlHchiufiluha 
^indHlanf  in  Atufmgt  dn  KWiIoHm,  1S»^ 
and  OroB,  OfUa  MmaUira  (OMtlngBn,  IBBS). 
For  ths  HTllsrt  Englidi  gild*,  sse  Btubbs, 
Cnut.  Silt.,  j.  iL  ;  Vaiti,  Iiwt«h<.r*4cuRtiiai 
GucUcUl  L  Ml  ■«. ;  Kemble,  Suvu,  bk.  L, 

av.  QfiUa.  For  the  emK  gUd*.  Stnbb*, 
Coiul.  Sift.,  iii.,  ud.;  Cannln«ham,  OroHlft 
ef  £iu.  iHdwiri,  bk.  uL,  cb.  11. ;  uid  tor  their 
Biai  dla*FPamn»,  Hald,  Zati  BvetiT  nir  Sue. 
Omck.  A^Wdi.  [W.  J.  A.] 

Qordon,  Mhob  -  Gxhisai.  Chahlss 
OaoBoe,  son  of  Lieutenant- Qeneral  Gordon, 
was  bom  in  1833.  After  serving  through 
tiie  Crimean  War  as  Uentenant  of  Engineera, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  Chinese  expedition 

il860),  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major, 
le  then  made  a  long  journey  in  company 
with  a  friend  through  parts  of  China  hitherto 
unvisited  by  Europeans,  and  soon  afl«r  his 
return  to  Shanghai  was  appointed,  in  Feb. , 
ISflS,  to  the  command  of  a  Chinese  forco  for 
the  suppreBsion  of  the  Taeping  rebellioii. 
"  Chinese  "  Qordon,  as  he  was  henceforth 
usually  styled,  did  the  work  with  skill  and 
bravery  in  fifteen  months,  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  Chineee  government  with  the  highest 
military  rank,  and  by  the  J^nglish  with  a 
lieutenant- cobnetcy.  From  186fi  to  1871 
he  was  Commanding  Royal  Engineer  Ht 
Oravesend,  and  from  1871  to  18i3  Britiah 
Commissioner  on  the  Danube.  In  1873  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Qovemor  of  the 
Equatorial  ftflvinces  of  Egypt  for  the 
Khedive,  was  created  a  Pasha,  and  in  T8T7 
Governor  of  the  Soudan.  Here  he  remained 
till  1S79,  doing  much  to  give  peace  and  good 
government  to  that  country,  and  to  suppress 
the  slave  trade.  In  1S80  he  became  private 
secretary  to  the  Viceroy  of  India,  but  re- 
rigned  that  poet  almost  immediately.  In 
1881  fae  commanded  the  Engineer*  at  Uau- 
ritina  f<>r  ten  months,  and  became  major- 
KmeraL  Next  j-ear  he  was  invited  to  the 
Cape  ot  Good  Hope  to  take  the  command  of 
the  Colonial  forces,  as  a  war  was  threatening 
with  the  Bssutoa,  but  his  advice  was  dis- 
regarded and  he  resignoil.  He  then  visited 
the  Holy  Land,  and  had  on  his  return  already 
accepted  from  the  King  of  the  Belgians  tbe 
command  of  an  anti-slavery  expedition  to  the 
Congo,  when  he  was  requested  by  the  British 
gOTemmeut  to  go   to  Ebartoum   (1884)  u 
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High  CommsMioner  uid  QaTemor-denernl 
of  the  Suuddn.  Ha  left  LondoD  oa  Jui.  18, 
and  re&ched  Kh&rtoniii  on  Feb.  IS.  A^autcd 
only  by  a  aingle  EuTopom  officer,  and 


ability  Dgsiust  the  Soodoness.     An  eipediti 
wu  (Sept.,  1884)  inspared  for  hia  relief. 

1.  Birkbaok  Hill.  Oordm  im  Cnlrat  4/Vwi 

..         .      _       _    „_y^^,^,^     . 

Qnud  AUiaaio*,  Thb,  wu  the  name 
giren  to  the  alliance  between  England,  Hol- 
laod,  and  the  Empire,  concluded  at  the 
Hague,  Sept  7,  1701.  The  treaty  declared 
the  desirability  of  compensating  the  Emperor 
for  the  loB9  of  Spain,  and  of  providing  for  the 
■ocurity  of  England  and  Holland.  As,  hov- 
ever,  William  could  not  at  thomoment 
support 


sure  of  energetic  support  in  England,  he 
pledged  himself,  in  case  the  overturea  of  the 
allien  were  rejected  by  France,  only  to  attempt 
to  conquer  Milan  for  Austiia,  and  the 
barrier  fortresses  for  Holland.  The  alliance 
was  afterwards  joined  by  Prasiia,  Jan.  20, 
1702:  by  Fortngal,  Hay  18,  1703;  and  by 
thvoy,  Uct  26,  1703;  and  its  object  became 
the  conquest  of  all  the  Spanish  Empire, 
and  espaciiilly  of  Spain  itsaU.  [PAKTmoH 
Tkutih  ;  Bpamuh  Sucomioh,  W&u  of.] 

Oraea,  Johh  Richakd  li.  1S37,  d.  IBSS], 
Iras  educated  at  Jesus  College.  Oxford-  In 
1880  hs  took  orden,  and  was  for  some  yean 
engaged  in  clerical  work  in  the  east  of  London. 
Ho  was  appointed  Lambeth  librarian  in  sue- 
ceasioQ  to  Professor  Stubba.  Mr.  Green  was 
an  enthusiastic  student  ot  English  history. 
BcaidiM  papers  in  vaiiaus  periodicals,  he  wrote 
AShortHUtory  it/lhtSngliihFMple,-«hirh  had 
an  extraordinary  and  almoit  nnprecedented 
popularity.  It  ws<  aflerwBnls  republished  and 
enlarged  aa  A  MUlory  of  lit  Englith  F»aplt, 

Sich  OonntimiMtf  l^*  Cduilt  or, 
was  t£e  name  given  to  a  judicial  committee 
instituted  in  tte  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  invea- 
tigate  ecdeeisstiea]  caaea.  Edward  VI. 
and  Mary  frequently  had  recourse  to  the 
plan  of  exercising  their  jurisdiction  in  ec- 
clesiastical matten  through  special  commis- 
sioners. General  commiseions  were  issued 
by  Edward  in  1649  and  1551  to  a  number  of 
royal  couocillors,  theologians,  and  lawyers,  to 
inquire  into  heresy  and  nonconformity,  and 
a  somewhat  similar  commission  appeued  in 
IJ.iT,  though  in  this  case  it  was  restricted  to 
inquirv,  and  further  action  was  left  to  the 
biahope'  courts.  The  sUtute  (1  Elii.,  c  1)  te- 
(toring  the  royal  jurisdiction  in  matters  eiiale- 
siastiial,  empow^^  the  queen 

cordingly  two    months  later   (Ji 


a  directed  to  Psxker,  Qrindal, 
and  seventeen  other  peraons,  chiefly  state 
officials  and  lawyers,  whirl)  followed  in  the 
mnin  tlu  form  of  those  of  ilary.    They  were 


to  inquire,  "  as  well  by  the  oaths  of  twelve 
good  and  lawful  men,  as  also  by  wibiessea, 
and  oti^r  uiayt  and  meant  y»  am  rffvuc,"  into 
o&ences  agauist  the  acts  of  supremacy  and 
uniformity,  heresy,  adalteries,  and  other  ec- 
clesiastical crimes.  The  subsequent  commis- 
sions were  drawn  on  the  ntod^  of  this  one. 
The  commissian  of  1583,  on  which  Hatlam 
baa  laid  such  stress,  seems  to  difier  little 
from  preceding  onea.  But  Whitgift  ap- 
pears k>  have  used  the  power  of  proceeding 
by  oath  iz-offitio  more  freely  than  his  piede- 
eeesors,  and  drew  np  an  eloborHte  list  of 
questions  to  be  asked  of  the  accused,  a  method 
which  Burleigh  complained  of  as  "  too  moch 
savouring  of  the  Roman  Inquisition."  In  the 
case  of  Cawdiey,  it  was  held  by  tho 
judges  that  the  act  did  not  abrogate  the 
older  ecdseiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  eo- 
Tereign,  nor  lessen  her  power  of  imposing 
penalties.  In  the  reign  of  Jamea  fre- 
quent disputes  arose  with  the  common-law 
cenrts  as  to  the  limits  of  the  power  of  Qie 
High  Cammivion  ;  in  1611  Coke  laid  down 
that  it  had  no  right  to  fine  or  imprison, 
except  in  cases  of  nareay  and  schism,  and, 
with  nil  other  judges,  nominated  members  of 
the  court  by  a  new  commission,  refused  to  sit. 
During  the  whole  of  its  existenoe  the  conrt 
busied  ileeU  in  enloroing  oniformity,  and 
little  change  in  this  respect  was  made  by 
Laud.  The  aumber  of  ministers  touched  by 
the  High  ComnuBsion  has  been  grossly  ex- 
aggerated ;  during  two  yeais  of  its  greateid: 
activity  only  three  persons  were  deprived  and 
seven  suspended.  Laud's  band  is  rather  to 
be  seen  in  its  increased  vigilance  in  cases  of 
adultery,  and  in  the  impartiality  with  which 
it  punished  offenders  irf  lank.  The  court 
waa  aliolished  hv  Act  of  the  Long  Pariiamant 
(July,  1941).  in  1609  a  Court  of  High  Com- 
missioQ  had  been  eetablished  by  James  in 
each  of  the  two  archiepisctr*'  provinces  of 
Scotland ;  Charles  waa  obli^  to  consent  to 
thqir  abolition  in  Sept.,  1638. 

In  spite  of  the  Act  of  1641,  and  that  of 
1661,  conflrming  it,  Jamea  TL,  io  July,  1686, 
created  a  new  Ormn  of  Comminioo  for  eccle- 
siastical oanses.  It  consisted  of  seven  mem- 
bers— the  Chancellcs  Jeffreys,  Sanoroft  (who 
refused  to  sit),  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and 
Rochester,  tho  Lord  Treaaorer,  the  Lord 
Tresidont,  and  Chief  Justice.  By  this  court 
Compton  was  suspended  from  his  episcopal 
functions,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge 
deprived  of  his  office,  and  Hough's  election 
as  President  of  Magdalen  quashed.  It  was 
abolisbed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  main  authority  is  Btnbba.  in  Bqwrt  ff 


CalMuUnif  Z><maUiiSliiti  Popm;  Uwt  for  1947 
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Kop  (t 

HoptOB,  Snt  YUlth  (i.  1G9S,  d.  1962),  wbb 
nsmb^  for  Wella  in  tiie  Long  Parliameiit, 
and  at  Gnt  lided  with  the  popular  puty,  bat 
from  thu  end  ol  1641  with  the  Royttli«t«. 
In  the  Buminec  of  1642  he  wat  sent  into  the 
West  to  assist  in  iBiginganannTfQi'theking. 
Id  the  following  jear  the  Comish  army,  whi^ 
be  oommanded,  defeated  the  Farliainentary 
foroea  at  Bnidock  Down  (Jan.  IB,  lti43), 
titration  and  Lansdowu  (Jolyfi).  At  the  last 
ol  these  battles  he  was  severely  wounded. 
For  his  servicea  he  was  created  Baron  Hopton 
of  Stratton,  and  appointed  Governor  of  Bristol. 
He  was  appointed  to  comnund  the  kinK*! 
troopa  in  the  West  (Jan.  IS,  16461,  was  de- 
feated by  Fairfax  at  Tonington  (Feb.  16),  and 
laid  down  his  urms  a  month  later.  Be  then 
joined  the  Prinoe  ofWaicaat  Scilly,anddied 
at  Bmgea  in  16S2. 

ClanndoD,  KM.   pf  UU   SaMUMt  ;  BBBinit, 

Mrmniali    ^  Sampim;    Vwbnrtoii.  Amu 

iti^art ;  »f..*ii».~,  fair/w. 

Ind«pMid«tta.  As  early  >■  leSB  a 
conKragadon  of  Sqanitists  exiUedin  Londco, 


ought  to  6e  gathei'ed  together  in  strictly 
voluntary  and  talf-goveming  congregations 
i>r  churches.  They  numbered  about  two 
hundnd,  all  poor,  and  the  majority  women, 
under  the  paatorate  of,  a  certain  Kichard 
Fitz.  I^e  flrat  prominent  teacher  of  this 
theory,  however,  was  Robert  Browne,  a 
clei^ymaii  and  gndoate  of  Cambridge,  whose 
greatest  activity  was  during  the  years  from 
1671  to  1681.  Owing  to  the  protection  of 
bis  powerfnl  relative.  Burleigh,  Browne 
eeoaped  punisbmeDt,  and  finally  oonformed. 
But  his  tracts  formed  the  great  storehouse 
of  argument  for  those  who  had  accepted  his 
dovtime— especially  numHrooa  in  the  eastern 
oounticfl  —  and  Uiey  wrae  long  known  only 
as  Brownista.  Several  Separatist  chaiches 
were  formed,  especially  in  London,  which  met 
in  secret,  and  «««  often  discovered  and  dis- 
poned by  the  authorities;  many  of  their 
membera  were  imprisoned  and  five  ezecated. 
Of  these  Ueory  Barrowe,  a  barrister  of 
Gray's  Inn,  executed  in  1693  for  the  publi- 
cntioD  of  seditious  booki,  i.>.,  pamphlets 
against  the  Established  Church,  was  the  most 
important,  and  for  eome  time  "Barrowist" 
was  used  as  b  synonym  of  Brownist.  The 
repreBsive  meaauree  of  the  government  caused 
the  members  of  a  Brownist  chorch,  which  had 
been  formed  in  London  about  1692,  to  flee  to 
Holland,  and  they  fiiudly  settled  at  Amster- 
dam. Another  and  more  successful  church 
was  that  ot  Nottinghamshire  men  at  Leydan 
nndffl  J(du  Bobinson,  and  thia  Leyden 
church  is  the  trne  "  parent  of  Independmcy 
alike  in  England  and  America."  In  1620 
the  first  setttement  was  made  in  New  England 
by  Independent*  coming  from  Holland  in 
the   MavlUtetr ;   the    New    WmM   became 


dependency  became  rmctii&lly  the  egtabliahed 
reugion  in  the  New  England  colcmies. 

The  example  of  New  England  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  when,  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  Independents 
at  last  obtained  freedom  of  speech  in 
England.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  show 
how  the  growth  of  Independency  aocomp»oied 
the  victories  of  the  New  Model ;  and  how  the 
attempt  to  substitute  the  complete  Presby- 
terian system  for  that  of  Episcopacy  wm 
defeatad.  Few  of  the  early  Independents 
advocated  entire  voluntaryism,  and  many  ac- 
cepted heneflces  and  received  tithes  under  the 
rule  of  CromwelL  But  in  such  cases,  while 
the  minister  preached  to  all  the  parishioners 
in  the  panah  church,  there  was  often 
•n  attempt  to  create  side  b^  side  with  the 
parochial  organisation,  a  special  Independent 
Chnreh.  Difficulties  amee  when  the  Inde- 
refuaed  to  administer  the 
persons  outside  this  inner 
church,  and  one  at  least  of  the  juatioes  on 
aaidta  advised  aggrieved  pariahioners  to 
withhold  tithes.    In  [658  a  synod  of  Inde- 

ndent  Churches  was  held  in  London  which 
*  up  the  Savog  Brtlaniian,  following 
in  doctnne  the  Westminster  Confeesion,  but 
adding  their  peculiar  theory  of  Church  govern- 
ment. The  Act  of  Uniformity  drove  Inde- 
pendents with  PrMbyterians  out  of  the 
National  Church,  and  the  rigid  penal  code  of 
Charles  U,  prevented  their  meeting  in  wor- 
ship. lAter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
under  James  II.,  they  again  began  to  form 
churches,  and  under  William  III.  obtained 
toleration.  Bat  their  numbers  vrere  much 
diminished,  and  it  was  not  till  the  evsn- 
gehol  movement  of  the  latter  halt  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  Ihsy  began  to  recover 
Btrmgth.  As  meanwhile  the  Presbyterian 
body  had  declined,  in  numbers,  and  had 
largely  beoome  Unitarian,  they  became  in  the 
nineteenth  centnry  tme  ot  the  most  important 
of  the  Nonconformist  bodies.  Daring  the 
eighteenth  century  they  had  long  received  a 
n^iNMifeiiNH  of  £1,000  a  year  for  the  widows 
of  ministers ;  but  in  the  nineteenth  the 
wrongfulness  of  endowment  became  one  of 
their  main  tenets.  They  are  now  more 
nsoally  known  as  CongT^ationaliats,  and  are 
united  in  a  "  Congregational  Union  of  Eng- 
land," with  subordinate  "  County  Umana." 
'nie  best  acennBta  of  the  hlstorr  of  Inda- 
pandaBo*  ars— Ana  tbs  Bide  ot  tka  Chnioh  of 
EKiuid,  that  at  Cnrtala,  In  Di-mt  n  Oi 
RiIaliM  tstju  dwnli  of  Knflond^aad  from  tba 
nontncBttODaliit  ^e 


Hunt  nae  IWU  w  Fmimin,  in  us 
Itpmiinttt  In  the  AKwiolxidM  Bri- 
alH  StmKUoB,  MiiiH  is  amt- 
ur.  Hut.  Jhw-,'  TtMMKm,L>ft  mi 


land .-  Oardlna-,  Hut.  J(m.  ,-  Vunn,  !.>/• 
TimMi&MaumiBketi.BulimofFntClMrel 

[W.J.  A.] 

KftUdTaac,  Thb,  was  first  levied  in  1690, 
when  it  was  3b.  in  the  pound.  It  wm 
originally  an  an')iwl  grant,  and  varied  in 
aBUHut  eacb  year;  but  iu  1768  it  wm  made 
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of  bj  many  landowners ;  but  at  the  present 
time  there  u  atill  a  Urge  quantity  of  land  on 
which  the  tax  boa  not  been  redeemed  toul  i* 
■tmiaTied. 

I^nygide,  The  Battlb  op  (May  IS, 
166B),  was  fought  near  Glasgow  between  the 
forc«a  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  had  juat 
escaped  from  Lochleven  Castle,  and  those  of 
the  Regent  Murray,  who  had  with  him  tiOrd 
Morton  and  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange.  Mary, 
in  spite  of  the  saperior  numbers  of  her  arm^, 
was  dsfaated  by  the  excellent  genaraUhip 
■howa  by  her  oppooents. 


army  of  AlHiander  III.  on  the  coast  of  Ayr- 
shire. A  severe  storm  had  shattered  the 
Norwegian  fleet,  and  barely  1,200  men  wei« 
opposed  to  the  Scottish  force.  The  ground 
was  fiercely  contested,  and,  tboogb  the  Scots 
claimed  a  victory,  the  battle  really  appears  to 
have  been  indecisive. 

£stJlB  was  a  division  of  the  oonnty  of 
Kent,  answering  to  the  Uiding  of  Yorkshire, 
or  possibly  to  the  Rape  of  Sussex,  and  corre- 
sponding, it  is  just  possible,  either  to  the 
original  counties  of  tho  Kentish  folk,  or  to 
the  smaller  sub-kingdoms,  which  were  agglo- 
merated to  make  up  the  kingdom. 

LeTAllsVB  ws«  the  name  given  bt  an  im- 
portant party  during  the  period  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Early  in  1817  a  conmdenible 
ultra-Kepublican  lect  appeared  in  the  New 
Modal  Army,  especially  among  the  Adjuta- 
tora.  The  rejection  of  Uis  Army  ProposaJa  by 
Charles,  and  the  increasing  hostility  displayed 
by  the  Commons  towards  the  army,  f  urth^ed 
the  spread  ol  such  opinions,  and  many  of  the 
soldiers  distrusted  Cromwell  himsolf  on  ac- 
count of  bis  too  lenient  treatment  of  Ule  king, 
and  their  distrust  produced  the  mutiny  of 
Nov.  IS.     [Adjdtaiobb.] 

A  more  formidable  outbreak  took  place  early 
in  1649.  Lilbume,  and  those  who  thought 
with  him,  considered  tJie  existing  repoblio 
too  aristocratic,  and  Little  better  thsn  the 
monarchy  to  which  it  had  (mcceeded.  In  two 
pamphlets,  England't  ffttc  Chaim  Siteevtred, 
and  Tht  Hunling  of  tht  Fexti  (i.i.,  the  army 
magnates)  from  Snemarktl  to  Whitthidt  iy 
Fire  Small  Btagltt,  Lilbume  demanded  that 
the  Council  of  State  should  be  dissolred  and  the 
management  of  pablio  aftairi  should  be  giveii 
to  Parliamentary  Committees  of  short  duro- 
tioD ;  that  greater  liberty  of  conscience  and 
of  the  press  should  be  permitted  ;  that  a  new 
and  reformed  Parliament  should  speedily 
come  toother,  and  the  SeU-denyjng  Ordi- 
nanoe  revived.  lilbome  and  three  other  of  the 
next  coospicaoua   Levellers — Overton,  WaU 


wyn,  and  Prince — ware  arrested  and  bnmght 

b^re  the  Coundl ;  they  were  committed  to 
the  Tower.  On  April  25  a  mutiny  broke 
out  among  a  troop  qoarterod  in  Bishops. 
gate,  who  refused  to  obey  an  order  to  leKve 
Loudon.  Bat  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  came 
up  quickly  and  crushed  the  rising :  fifteen 
mutineera  were  tried  by  eoart-martial,  and 
one,  Lockyer,  shot  in  St.  Paul's  Chorchyard. 
More  formidable  risings  took  place  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  A  Captain  ThompsoQ 
with  two  hundred  troopers  rose  in  revolt  at 
Banbury,  issuing  a  manifesto,  but  he  was 
overpowered  by  Ms  colonoL  From  Salisbury 
a  thousand  insurgents  marched  toward  Lon- 
don ;  they  werw  surrounded  by  Ci^mwell  at 
Biirford,  and  surrendered,  and  Comet  Thomp- 
son, a  brother  of  the  captain,  and  two  cor- 
porals were  shot,  and  the  very  dangerous 
military  Ijevelling  movement  was  over. 

Before  this,  another  and  more  hanoleai 
Levelling  movement  had  been  defeated. 
Some  thirty  men  met  on  St.  Maj^garet's  Will 
and  St.  Qeorge's  Hill,  near  Cobham  in  Surrey, 
where  they  "  digged  the  groond  and  sowed 
it  with  roots  and  beans."  They  were  dis- 
persed, and  their  leaders  brought  before  the 
CounciL  There,  one  of  them,  Everard,  de- 
clared that  "  what  thoy  did  was  to  renew 
the  ancient  commjinity  of  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  distribute  the  b»ie- 
fit  thereof  to  the  poor  and  needy.  But  they 
intend  not  to  meddle  with  any  man's  property 
nor  to  break  down  any  poles  or  encloeurea; 
bnt  only  to  meddle  with  what  was  oomnron 
and  nntillod,  and  to  make  it  fruitful  for  the 
use  of  man ;  that  the  time  will  suddenly  be, 
that  all  men  shall  willingly  come  in  and  Bnb- 
mit  to  this  community." 

Cromwell's  attitude  towards  the  Levdleit 
appears  in  a  apeech  of  1 651,  where  he  declorea 
his  approval  of  "  the  Ranks  and  Orders  of 
men  whereby  England  hath  been  known  for 
hundreds  of  years.  A  nobleman,  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  yeoman ;  that  is  a  good  interest 
of  the  nation.  Did  not  that  Levelling  prin- 
ciple tend  to  the  reducing  of  all  to  an  equality  F 
What  was  the  pmyort  of  it  bnt  to  make  the 
tenant  as  liberal  a  tortuno  as  the  landlord  P  " 
WMceloiike,  UtiuntU;  Kuna.  MOtiM  « 
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Lewu,  Sia  G-iosoi  C0BITEWAI.L  {b.  1806, 
d.  1B63),  the  eldeetson  of  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land  Lewis,  of  Harpton  Court,  Radnorshire, 
was  edu(&ted  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  and 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Templf^  (1831). 
In  1S36  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor  and  into  the  state  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland  1  and  in  the  following  year  was 
plaoed  on  the  Commission  of  Inquin-  into  the 
Affairs  of  Malta ;  and  was  a  Poor- Law  Com- 
missioner from  Jan.,  1S36,  to  July,  1847, 
when  he  was  first  elected  member  for  the 
county  of  Hereford.    He  sat  for  that  vmaxj 
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until  1862,  and  from  Match,  1866,  to  hii 
death  repreeeQted  the  Badnor  district  of 
boroughjk  He  succeeded  to  tbe  haroaetoj  on 
the  death  of  hia  father  in  1855,  Sir  Oeor^ 
Lewis  filled  aumeniiu  uaportant  afficea  m 
the  government.  He  was  appointed  Secretory 
to  the  Board  ot  Control  from  Nov.,  1847, 
to  May,  184S:  Under  fiecratary  for  the 
Home  D^HTtment  to  July,  1860 ;  Fimuicial 
BecretaiT  to  the  Treasiuy  to  Feb.,  18S2; 
ChancalTor  of  the  Kichaqaar  from  March, 
1866,  to  Feb.,  1S68;  and  waa  appointed 
Secretary  of  Btate  to  the  Home  Department, 
June,  1859.  On  the  resignation  ot  Lord 
EerbBrt,  1861,  Sir  George  waa  appointed  by 
Lord  Palmereion  Secretary  for  War,  whici 
office  he  hold  till  his  death.  Sir  Q.  C.  Lewia 
wrote  nnmannfl  works  on  antiqnitice,  history, 
and  political  philoaophy.  His  Irf/fuetitt  of 
AvtKorily  iw  Mattrrt  of  Opinion  was  pub- 
lished in  \U9,aiiAI>iah>gmimtluBt»t  form 
of  Govimmml,  in  1863. 

K^uiyng,  BoniBT,  or  Rommr  m 
Bkuvnb  (now  Boom]  in  Lincolnshire,  was  a 
canon  of  the  Gilbertine  order,  who  lived  for  a 
coDHidentble  time  at  Sempringbam,  and  after- 
wards at  other  Oilbertine  houses  in  Lincoli^ 
shire.  About  1303  he  tianslatod  a  French 
Manuel  det  Pechii  under  the  title  Handlyng 
Synm;  and  between  1327  and  1338  the  French 
Chronieh  of  Langt'^t  (down  to  the  death  of 
Edward  I.)  into  !&iguah  rhyme,  with  addi- 
tions which  are  occasioeally  ot  considGmble 
historical  value. 


■MttOOth  CoUwe  owee  its  origin  to 
a  bill  introduced  by  Tclham  in  1T95  for 
founding  a  Catholic  academy  in  Ireland.  It 
wa<  at  first  iotended  for  both  priests  and  lay- 
men, but  afterwards  for  the  former  only.  An 
Act  for  its  government  was  passed  in  ISOO. 
In  1846  Sir  Kobert  Feel,  with  the  support  of 
the  Whigs  and  Irish  members,  carried  a  bill 
through  both  Houses  incorporating  the  col- 
lege, raising  the  annual  grant  to  £2,000,  and 
fiving  £30,000  towards  the  repairing  of  the 
uildmgs ;  800  students  were  to  be  accommo- 
dated there.  In  1860  the  college  was  again 
enlarged.  The  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869, 
however,  determined  that  the  annual  grant 
should  cease  (Jan.,  1871),  but  compensation 
was  made  to  the  college. 

KdbonnUf  William  Lavd,  Yiscocm 
(j.  1779,  d.  1848j,  was  the  second  son  ot 
Peaiston,  first  Viscount  Melbourne.  He  waa 
edocated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
at  Qlasgow  University.  In  ISOa  he  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Leo- 
minster, and  joined  the  Opposition  under  Fox. 
When  Mr.  Canning  was  commisaioued  to 
form  a  cabinet,  Iamb  accepted  the  office  of 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  in  that 
country  the  Roman  Catholic  party  hailed  his 
amval  "with  a  degree  of  tmuuph  that  was 


the  ktter  part  of  William  IV.'s      „ 
Lord   Melbouna  nad  no  special   difficulties 


almost  absurd."  He  accepted  office  later 
under  Lord  Qoderich,  and  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  during  this  period  seems  to 
have  been  alienated  from  the  extreme  Whigs, 
and  to  have  drawn  nearer  to  tlie  Tories.  When 
the  East  Betford  question,  however,  came 
before  the  House  Ur.  Iamb  supported  the 
Whigs,  aad  this  insubordinatii^i  ended  in  hit 
being  compelled  once  mere  to  join  the  Oppo- 
sition. In  18*28  ha  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  took  office  under 
Lord  6rey,  in  1830,  as  Home  Secretary. 
In  1834  the  Irish  Church  difficulties  caused 
considerable  seceswun  from  Uie  cabinet,  and 
Lord  Orey  found  his  position  untenable. 
The  king  sent  for  Lord  Melbooms,  who 
contrived  to  eonstract  a  catnnet,  whioh 
lasted  till  the  end  ot  the  year.  The  death 
of  Earl  Spencer,  which  took  Lord  Altborp 
away  from  the  Commons  and  the  Ex- 
cheqaer,  caused  the  fall  of  the  cabinet.  The 
king  called  upon  Lord  Melbourne  to  re- 
tire, and,  on  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 
W^lington,  summoned  Sir  R.  Peel  from 
Italy  to  assume  the  premieraliip.  The  new 
government  did  not  last  over  the  year.  A 
new  Parliament  decided  against  them,  and 
Helbonme  formed  a  miiJad  government, 
which    lasted    from    1835    f      "    ■      ■"" 

luring  ttu 

lOrd  Mell 
encounter.  At  the  begmning  of  Que 
Victoria's  reign  the  prime  minister's  posi- 
tion was  one  that  required  address  and  tact, 
and  by  universal  acknowledgment  Lord  Mel- 
bourne filled  it  with  success,  and  in  such,  a 
way  as  to  *am  the  gratitude  of  her  Majesty. 
The  ministry,  however,  had  been  graduaUy 
losing  ground  ever  sinc«  its  formation.  It 
had  only  maintained  itself  at  all  bv  yielding 
to  O'Cuimell,  and  earning  the  doubtful  sup- 
port of  the 'Irish  "  tail."  Several  important 
Act»  were  added  to  the  statute  book  \ty  it, 
including  the  New  Poor  Law,  the  two  Irislk 
Tithe  Bills,  and  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act.  The  aduiinistration  was  attacked  both 
by  the  Tories  and  the  discontented  Whigs, 
and  in  1S39  Lord  Melbourne,  after  a  practical 
defeat  on  the  Jamaica  question,  resigned. 
Sir  Robert  Feel,  however,  declined  te  form  a 
ministry  on  accoont  ot  the  disputes  about  Uie 
royal  household,  known  as  the  "  Bedchamber 
Question,"  and  Lord  Melbourne  returned. 
The  general  election  of  1841  resulted  in  a 
Conservative  majority,  and  the  government 
resigned,  giving  place  to  Sir  B-  Peel.  After 
his  resignation  Lord  Melbourne,  though  he 
continued  the  confidential  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  the  Queen,  took  little  active  part  in 

OmiUi  Xtwtitt ;  WslpoU.  H<it.  o/  Km.  ilntt 
ISIfi    Earl  BuHcll,  BMsltMtwiu  and  Ban— 

MitolieU,  John  (i.  1812,  d.  March  21, 
1876),  was  one  of  the  leaders  ot  the  Young 
Ii«laiid  farty  in  1848,  and  in  hia  journal,  tlw 
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Unittd  Iriikmmi,  «upport«d  open  Tebellion. 
He  mu  trietl,  but  loond  not  ^Ity.  When 
the  TreaaoD  Felony  Aut  vat  paiaed.  however, 
he  was  amia  arraetad,  and  his  newspaper 
suppreanBol  He  wtw  finallj  teatenced  to 
fonrteeD  yeext,'  traospoTtation,  and  saiit  to 
Bermnda.  He  escaped  by  breaking  hii  parole, 
and  fled  U>  the  United  States,  when  he 
became  an  ordent  partisan  of  the  Confede- 
ratea.  In  1874  he  tame  to  Ireland,  and  vaa 
retumod  to  pHrliament  unopposed  for  Tippe- 
rary  county.  On  Mr.  Disreeli'e  motion, 
bowevei,  he  was  declared  iucapable  of  sittiiiff. 
A  near  writ  being  Issued,  he  vat  again  elected, 
but  Caploia  Hoore,  a  CouHervatire,  who  waa 
next  on  the  poU,  claimed  the  Beat,  Eind  it  wa« 
adjudfted  to  him  by  the  Irish  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  Kitchell  now  intended  to  etand 
for  ererv  Irish  county  ia  turn,  but  died  before 
]»>  oould  carry  out  bu  plan- 

KoatroBO,  J^uu  Gkuuh,  Gth  Earl 
or  [b.  1612,  d.  1650),  at  first  espoused  the 
cause  et  the  Govemknters,  whose  troops  be 
conunonded  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Haying 
got  poBseaaioB  of  his  enemy,  Huntly,  by 
viola^ng  his  aaje-oonduct  (1639),  Itontrose 
sent  him  t«  Edinburgh,  and  continued  his 
nmreaients  against  the  Gordon*  and  other 
Boyaliata,  vhom  he  defeated  at  ijtonehaven, 
■ubseqncmtJy  routing  them  again  Bt  the 
Bridge  of  Dee.  In  1S4I  Montrose,  annoyed 
ftt  the  Covenanters  refusing  him  the  supreme 
command,  went  over  to  the  aide  of  tlie  long, 
who  created  him  a  marquis  in  1644.  In  his 
Highland  campaign  (1644 — 45),  Uontrose  was 
most  succesaful,  defeating  the  Covenanters  at 
Tippermuir,  Aberdeen,  Auldearn,  Atford,  and 
Eilsyth,  though  he  nu  himself  beaten  at 
Phihphoagh  [Sept.,  1645).  He  was  for  a  time 
Viceroy  of  Scotland,  but  Charles,  during 
his  eight  months'  sojourn  in  the  Scotttah 
camp,  withdrew  his  commieeion,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  Scotland.  After  the  death 
of  the  king  (1649),  Klontrona  Linded  in  tha 
Orknej-s  with  about  2^000  men,  and  crossed 
to  the  mainland,  where  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Inverchurron  in  Eoss-shire. 
He  was  hanged  at  Edinburgh  with  every 
mark  of  indignity,  May  2S,  1630. 

Xorpbr,  Fathbk  John  {i.  3va»  26, 
1798),  was  tJie  son  of  a  Bnall  latmer,  and 
educated  for  the  prieatlMod  at  Seville.  In 
1794  he  took  tl>e  oath  of  aUegiance,  bnt  was 
tlte  first  to  rise  at  tike  head  of  ms  parishionerB 
on  May  26,  1798.  He  toon  gathered  aome 
6,000  men  aronnd  him,  and  oommittMl  fearful 
cruelties.  Ho  was  victorious  over  the  ttoofn 
at  EaniBCorthy  and  Uulast,  and  eatablished  a 
camp  at  Vin^ar  Hill ;  his  forces  increased 
to  60,000  in  consequence  of  his  sucoess,  and 
he  plundered  and  murdered  the  Protestants 
at  his  leisure.  On  the  28th  he  set  out  for 
Wexford,  and  after  defeating  an  English 
force  at  Throe  Roeka.  and  capturing  their 
guns,  he  oocupied  Wexford  on  May  31,    He 


then  determined  to  march  on  DuUin.  and 
defaatad  Colonel  Walpnle  at  Ball>-mae. 
He  now,  however,  loitOTed,  and  when  with 
20,000  men  he  attacked  Arklow  on  June  9, 
he  was  driven  back  with  heavy  loss.  On 
June  21  he  was  again  beaten  at  Vinegar 
Hill.  He  fled  to  Wexford,  and  from  there 
to  Kilkenny,  committing  fearfal  outrages, 
but  his  lollowera  diifieiced  in  the  Wirklow 
Mountains,  and  be  was  captured  and  hanged 
en  June  26.  Hurphy  was  by  far  the  ablest 
ot  the  Irish  rebel  leaders,  but  also  the  most 

KvrxWf,  Jaheb  SruAaT,  Eabl  op,  was 
the  illegitimata  son  of  Jamas  V.,  and  the 
half-feroUier  of  Ifary  Queen  of  Scota.  On 
the  return  of  his  Bst«T  from  Fiauoe  (IMl), 
Murray,  up  to  that  time  Prior  of  St.  An- 
drews, took  a  chief  share  in  the  gcvemment, 
proving  himself  a  moderate  and  able  atatCB- 
mao.  In  1 562  he  married  a  daof^ler  of  the 
Earl  Marischal,  and  was  (Teated  Karl  of  Uai. 
a  title  which  he  socn  changed  tor  that  of 
Murray.  During  the  same  year  he  accompa- 
lued  his  aiatur  in  her  lOj-al  pnigreos  to  the 
north,  when  the  contest  wiUi  U  uotly  tooli  place. 
A'ehemently  opposed  to  the  marriage  with 
Damley,  he  headed  the  oamhination  of  lords 
against  the  queen  and  her  wretched  husband, 
chiefly  on  tiie  giound  that  the  Fioteatant 
religion,  of  which  he  was  a  Mrong  supporter, 
was  in  danger  «f  h"1'*''''''""  In  1567, 
shortly  after  the  murder  of  Damley,  be  went 
to  Fruice,  only  to  be  recalled  by  the  tidings 
that  he  bad  been  appointed  regent  on  the 
abdication  of  his  mstffl'.  After  aa  interview 
with  the  queen  in  Lochlevfin  Castle,  Uunay 
set  himself  vigorously  to  the  task  of  govern- 
ing Scotland,  his  first  act  beii^  to  bring  to 
trial  all  the  murderers  of  Damley  on  whom  he 
could  lay  hands.  On  Uary'a  escape  (1&68] 
he  hastily  collected  a  body  of  troopa,  and  de- 
feated her  at  Laogaide,  immediately  after- 
wards lending  a  special  envoy  to  London  to 
watch  Eliaabeth's  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
Scottish  queea.  He  was  one  of  the  C<mimis- 
Bioners  for  James  VI.  at  York,  and  on  the 
close  of  the  CommissiOD  at  Hampton  Court 
(1S67),  was  accused  by  I^sley,  Bishop  of 
Ross,  of  bsving  faimaelf  been  a  party  to  the 
murder  of  Damley.  This  charge  needed  no 
refutation,  and  Murray  returned  to  Scotland 
with  hit  hands  mniii  stnmgthened  by  the 
■BppoTt  of  England.  Hi*  implacable  enenuea, 
the  Hamiltons,  soon,  however,  found  unbiui 
la  gather  a  combination  jurist  him,  and 
meaaares  were  tieely  rnmtiritnil  for  hnnging 
back  Mary  and  onstm^  the  Kgent.  Hnnay 
seised  the  chief  connnratora,  amongst  •trbam 
Lethington  and  Balfour,  and 


obliged  to  give  his 
Border,  where  he  took 
Northumberland.     On 


quieting  tbe 
the  Eari  ot 
lb.  33,  IS70,  "Udotv 


ha  was  aaaaasinated  by  James  Hamil^jip  gf 
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fit^vellhui^  one  of  his  old  enemlM,  at 

Linlithgow.    [Scotuuhi;   Uwi:,  Quuif   up 
Scots.] 

FanlL  Reinhold  (i.  1823,  d.  1882),  wu 
the  ionof  a  paitor  of  Berlin.  After  passing 
the  grester  part  of  his  boybood  at  Bremen, 
he  bntered  upon  the  study  of  hiitoiy  under 
Ganke  at  Berlin,  and  of  claasic&l  philology 
at  Bonn.  In  1847  he  bei»me  tutor  in  a 
Hcottiah  bmily,  but  after  a  year  save  himaelf 
up  entirely  to  (he  study  of  EneliBh  hiitory. 
In  1849  he  enteied  the  house  of  Bunsen,  the 
Pruanau  unbawador,  as  private  aecretai^r. 
His  fint  work,  a  Life  of  Alfrai  lit  Great, 
appeared  in  1850,  and  inunediately  gave  him 
a  gm&t  repatation,  so  that  Lappenberg  en- 
trusted to  turn  the  oontiiiuaticia  of  bis  own 
Mtttory  of  Unglatid.  for  the  Ueeren  andUkert 
aeriea.  Of  this  the  third  (Pauli'sfirst)  volume, 
beginning  with  Henry  II.,  wta  publiahed  in 
1863,  the  fourth  in  1855,  the  Ofth,  concluding 
with  the  death  of  Ileniy  VIL,  in  18SS. 
Jn  1857  he  beoune  Profeawir  of  Histon-  at 
Hostock,  moving  in  1 859  to  Tiibingen,  wheu 
he  remained  till  1867.  In  1BS7  he  passed  to 
a  profeaaotahip  at  UArburg  ;  this  he  exchanged 
for  one  at  Guttingtm  in  1870,  and  here  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.  Among  his  more  impor- 
tant works  were  his  Fxctum  of  Old  £nsland 
(laW),  Simon  lit  Mont/BTl.Crealiir  of  thfUtuM 
c^C^HDiMs  (1867},both of  which.  t(«ether  with 
his  Alfrtd,  have  been  translated,  and  his 
GetkieUi  (Km  EngUmd  teit  1816  (1864—75),  of 
which  the  last  volome  reached  to  1852.  Few 
modem  historians  have  surpassed  Dr.  Pauli  in 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  original  nuUeriala 
for  Knglish  history,  and  in  sound  critical 
Judgment  in  using  them.  His  greatest  work, 
which  has  not  been  translated  into  English, 
is  by  far  the  best  general  history  of  England 
in  Uie  later  Middle  Ages. 

Fr«i*dortt,  Knukold  FaaK{   Biit  MkoUin  in 

rlfr  OfntMeW:  Sitimi  itr  t    OmmtOMfl  6t 

IfHMiehiytM,  G«ttli«ai  (ia21. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

P6MM  FrMArraitiOIl  Act  (Ireland). 
On  March  17, 1B70,  this  Act  was  inb«duced  l^ 
itr.  Chichester  Forteecue,  in  order  to  prevent 
outrages  in  Mayo,  chiefly  directed  against 
cattie.  There  was  no  opposition,  and  it 
received  the  royal  aaaoit  on  April  4.  B/ 
this  Act  the  use  of  flniarms  wiQiout  a 
licence  was  forbidden,  undv  heavy  penalties, 
in  any  proclaimed  district.  The  grand  jury 
was  also  empowered  to  levy  a  cesa  on  districts 
where  outtagea  bod  been  committed,  to  com- 
pensate the  victims.  Domiciliary  viaita  were 
authorised,  and  persons  loitflring  about  at 
nigbt  mif^t  be  seized  by  the  police.  In  1875 
Pir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  aaked  for  a  con- 
tinoance  of  the  Act,  mftViTi)^  it,  however, 
leas  stringent,  lie  Irish  members  Btrenuoosly 
but  in  vain  opposed  it.  The  Act  was  allowed 
to  expire  by  Mr.  Gladstoru's  go< 


Fsntlaiid  Hills,  Tun  Battui  or  ma 

(Nov.  2B,  1666),  was  fought  between  the 
royal  treopsandthe  Coranantars.  Thelatter, 

ments  inSicted  on  them,  rose  and  marched  on 
Edinburgh,  which  they  hoped  to  surprise ; 
but  finding  the  gates  cloaed  Uiat  were  obliged 
to  retreat,  and  being  met  by  a  BoyaHst  force 
they  were  defeated  on  the  Fentlajkd  Hills,  a 
large  number  nt  them  being  taken  prisoners 
and  sabfeqaently  executed. 

P«not,  fim  John  (i.  1GS7,  d.  1591],  is 
auppoaed  Iw  some  to  have  been  a  natural  eon 
of  Henry  VII.  In  1570  he  was  the  first  Lord 
President  of  Hunstei,  and  concluded  the  war 
against  Fitz-Maurice,  that  leader  submitting 
to  him  at  Kllmaliock  in  1571.  In  1584  he  be- 
came Lord  Deputy,  and  as  he  treated  English 
and  Irish  with  equal  severity  his  administra- 
tion was  on  the  whole  successful.  Some  dis- 
respectful remarks  about  the  queen  caused 
his  recall  in  1588.  In  1691  he  was  accused 
of  treaaoD,  found  guilty,  and  sentenoed  to 
d(ath,  but  died  in  the  Tower  before  the 
execution  of  the  sentenoe. 

Prtty,  S»  WiLUAM  (5.  1623.  d.  1687), 
was  educated  abroad,  and  became  a  Fellow  of 
Brasenoae  CoUege,  Oxford.  In  1563  he  was 
First  Physician  of  the  Irish  Army,  sod  after- 
wards  as  Survayor-GBneral  he  surveyed  the 
forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  and  was  secretary 


among  tbenL  his  valuable  Poliiic^ 
Arithmttit  and  a  PolUieai  Surtt]/  of  Ireland. 
In  1688,  in  the  first  year  of  her  widowhood, 
his  wife  was  oreated  Baroness  Shelbutne  tor 
life,  and  his  eldest  son  Boron  Bbelhume. 
Finally  both  the  estates  and  title  pasaad  to  the 
house  of  Innsdowne. 

Fndaojr  (or  Pcisn),  Hoou  ds  {d.  11»6), 
was  the  son  of  a  sister  of  King  Stephm, 
and  in  1163  was  eonaeciated  Bishop  at 
Durham.  He  did  not  mix  much  in  politics 
till  the  b^inning  of  Richard  I.'s  reign,  when 
he  purchased  from  the  needy  kii^  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland  and  the  office  of 
Justiciar,  which  he  exercised  with  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  after  his  death  in  1190  with 
Longchamp.  Quarrels  aoon  broke  out,  and 
before  long  Uugh  was  ousted  by  his  more 
skilful  rivid,  on  pretence  of  treason,  and  put 
in  prison.  His  release  speedily  followed, 
but  lie  failed  to  get  back  his  office.  He  was, 
says  Dr.  Stubbo,  "  a  great  captain,  a  great 
hunter,  a  most  splendid  builder ;  not  a  very 
clerical  character,  but  altogether  a  grand  figure 
for  nearly  fifty  years  of  fiiglish  history. 

Hoboztaon,  Jakes  Bubton  {i.  1800,  d. 
1S77),  was  in  1856  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Modern  History  in  the  Catholic  Cnireratty 
of  Ireland.  He  was  a  Tolnminons  writer  on 
historical   and  other  subject*.    Among  hia 
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works  are  Lftlnrst  m  Surtt  (1S68),  8paUi  m 
th*  BigSltatth  CoUury,  Lteluret  m  varioui  luh^ 
Jtet*  in  Aneiait  and  Modem  Sulmy  (1S6S), 
•Dd  a  trtiitlation  of  SuM^el'a  FhiloKphg  of 

BobartsoD,  Jikbr  Ckaisib  {b.  1813,  d. 
18H:i),  vas  ProfenoT  of  Ecdsaisstical  Hiskiry 
at  King's  College,  London.  Amou^  his  worln 
ate  LtclHra  an  (A*  OraiBti  of  Tapaey  (187S), 
Sketehti  of  Chunh  BUtoiy  (1866—78),  and 
A  Biography  of  Thomat  Baekel  (1869).  He 
edited  the  valuable  CAmnielti  and  Mmoriah 
of  ThonuH  Balut  tor  the  BoUs  SeneL 

BuidlLiust,  WiLLuu  RoaB  HLxtnynoM, 
LoKO  {i.  1B19,  d.  IS76),  entered  the  armjr  in 
1S3S.  In  1846  he  was  in  the  Sutlej  cam- 
paign, and  acted  aa  aide-de-camp  to  Lord 
Gough.  In  1B55  he  became  milituy  attache 
at  Constantinople.  In  Ig.^T  he  vent  to  India, 
and  Tas  chief  of  the  itaff  daring  the  Mutiny, 
and  served  throughout  the  opeiationB.  He 
received  the  thanlia  ot  Farliiunent,  and  was 
made  a  K.C.B.  in  1859.  In  IS66  he  became 
oonunoader-in-chief  in  India.  In  1871  he 
was  laised  to  the  peerage. 

Soudan,  Ths  EiPBDmoH  to  th«  (1B84). 
At  the  close  of  1883  the  vast  dominions  of 
Egypt  in  the  Sondan  were  in  a  stale  of  com- 
pleto  revolt.  An  Egyptian  array  commanded 
by  an  English  officer,  Colonel  Hicks,  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  Egjptian  garriBong 
on  the  Red  Sea  littoral,  xnA  in  the  interior, 
were  closely  bewegsd.  A  body  of  Egyptian 
police  and  gendarmerie  sent  oat  to  effect  the 
relief  of  the  towns  near  the  Hed  Sea,  under 
Baker  Pwiba,  was  almost  annihilated  at  El 
Teb,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sualdm.  Eng- 
land, having  been  in  military  occupation  of 
Egypt  since  the  summer  of  18S2,  felt  called 
upon  to  deapateh  a  force  to  Suakim.  Ahout 
4,000  English  troops  under  OeneraJ  Grahani 
were  sent,  and  engaged  the  nativei  at  El  Teb 
(Feb.  29)  and  Tamanieb  (March  13),  defeating 
them  with  greet  sbtughter.  Leaving  Suakim 
guarded  by  gun-boats  and  a  small  force,  the 
Enghsh  army  retired  almost  immediately 
after  theee  battles.  "With  a  view  to  assisting 
the  Egyptian  garrisons  who  were  besieged  in 
the  interior  (3  the  Soudan,  Maior-Oeneral 
Gordon  was  sent  out  (Jan.,  1861),  to  effect 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  inhabitants. 
He  penetrated  to  Khartoum,  but  was  himself 
hemmed  in  there,  and  in  Bept.,  1881,  it 
became  necessaiy  to  devpatoh  an  Engliah 
army,  under  Lonl  Wolseley,  to  his  assistance. 

Stratford  de  Kadcliffa,  Stkatpobd 
Canniho,  Viscol-nt  (i.  1786,  d.  1880],  was  the 
cousin  of  G-oorge  Canning.  In  18 OB  he 
became  Bocretary  of  embsMy  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  ministor  plompotantiary  from 
1810  to  1812.  In  1814  he  was  sent  as 
ambUBador  to  Switzerland,  and  took  some 
Kirt  in  the  revision  of  the  Swisa  constitution. 
SWm  1820  to  1823  he  was  mniiater  at 
Washington,  and  in  lS2fi  again  at  Constanti- 


nople. After  the  conclunon  of  the  war  with 
Turkey,  he  was  seat  in  1831  on  a  medal 
mission  to  the  Porto  to  settle  the  bonndariea 
ot  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece.  For  nine 
yew*  he  held  no  diplomatic  post,  but 
entered  Parliament  and  supported  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  In  the  ytor  1811,  he  was  tor 
the  third  time  sent  as  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople.  where  he  remained  seventeen 
years,  exercising  conuderable  influence  in 
Eastern  questions,  and  largely  contributing 
to  determine  the  policy  of  England  against  - 
Kussia.  He  resigned  his  office  in  1858,  and 
never  again  helcT  any  public  post.  He  had 
been  creatod  a  viscount  m  1862. 

WolSSlST,     GSKBBAL     GaBUZT    JoBKPH, 

Loan,  son  itf  Major  Wolseley,  was  bom  in 
1833,  aerii-ed  in  the  Burmese  (1852—63)  and 
Crimean  Wan,  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  the 
Chinese  War.  In  1867,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Red  River  Expedition, 
and  in  1673,  as  major-general,  commanded 
the  troops  in  the  Ashantee  War.  Upon  his 
return,  General  Wolseley  was  thanked  by 
Parliament,  and  a  grant  conferred  upon  him. 
In  1875  he  was  sent  to  administer  Katal.  and 
in  1876  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
India.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  High  Com- 
missianer  in  Cyprus,  and  in  1879  returned 
to  Natal  as  governor,  and  reduced  Seco- 
meni  to  submission.  In  1882  he  commanded 
the  Egyptian  expedition,  won  the  victory  ot 
Tel-el-Aebir,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  barony. 
In  Sept.,  1881,  he  was  appointed  to  lead  an 
expedition  to  Khartoum  for  the  relief  of 
General  Gordon. 

Znlnla&d.  In  January,  1879,  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  Briti^  and  the  Zu!n 
king,  Cetewayo,  owing  to  tho  refusal  of  the 
latter  to  make  reparation  for  the  raids  by  his 
subjects  upon  Natal.  A  British  force  under 
Lord  Chelmsford  crossed  the  frontier,  but 
was  surprised  and  attacked  at  Isandhlwana 
(Jan.  22,  1879),  and  defeated  with  thp 
alaughler  ot  several  hundred  British  troops. 
The  war  was  continued,  and  on  July  4.  1880, 
Cetowayo  was  completely  defeated  at  Ulundi. 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  and  was 
sent  to  Capetown.  Zululand  was  divided 
into  a  namber  of  small  principalities  under 
the  native  chiefs,  and  a  "  Keaerve  "  territory 
on  the  borders  of  Natal,  with  a  British 
Resident  to  watoh  over  the  country,  was  in- 
stituted. In  1 883  Cetewayo  was  allowed  to 
visit  England,  and  auheeqiiBntly  was  TVplaeed 
(Jan.  2S,  1683)  in  posseairion  of  a  large  part 
of  his  dominions.  Tho  result,  after  soms 
months  of  continual  fighting  between  Cete- 
wayo  and  the  most  powerful  of  his  rivals, 
TJaibepu,  was  that  Cetowayo  was  driven 
from  his  throne  (July,  1883),  and  soon  after- 
wards died  (Feb.  8, 1881).  Zululand  remained 
in  a  stato  ta  considerable  disorder,  owing  to 
civil  war  among  the  chiefs,  aided  by  advea- 
turecB  from  the  TnuuvatL 
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